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BELIAS, 665 
Abutilon Boule de Neige, 691, 759 
Abutilon cuttings, striking, 310 
Darwini, 758 
igneum, 759 
insigne, 758 
leaf diseased, 354 
striatum, 758 
treatment of, 108 
venosum, 758 
vexillarium, 415, 758, 759 
vitifolium, 758; v. albu, 758 
white, the, 758 
Abutilons in winter, 202, 511 
the, 75 
Acacia armata, 682 
dealbata out-of-doors, 77 
Drummondi, 671 
Acacias, 582 
Acena culture, 310 
microphylla, 270 
Acalypha Sanderiana, treat 
Acampe, 161 
Acanthus, 
slope, 189 
mollis, 357 
Acanthuses, the, 189, 357 
Acer polyimorphum dissectum, 755 
Achimenes, 221, 531 
best, the, 453 
in pots and baskets, 531 
Aconite, Winter, the, 630 
Adiantum Farleyense, 
cutting down, 747 


ment of, 792 


group of the, on a Grass 


culture of, 747; 


formosum under a greenhouse stage, 
769 
Legrandi, 686 
pedatum, 342 
Aérides suavissimum, 107 
#schynanthuses, 325 
African Lily, blue, 176 
Agapanthus umbellatus, 4783 u. albus, 
408 


Agave dasylirioides, 
Ageratum, the Zoo, 463 
Ailantus glandulosus, propagating, 762 
Akebia quinata, 16 
lobata, 16 
Akebias, 16 
Alders, the, 665 
Allamanda, insects on, 517 
soil for, il 
Allamandas, pruning, 582 
treatment of, 95 
Allium ceruleum, 
Sragrans, 117 
Moly, 117 
neapolitanum, 610 
Alliums, propagating, 143 
worth growing, 117 
Allotment garden, 329 
Alocasias, 369 
Aloysia citriodora, 284 
Alpine plants, common, planting, 250 
Alsine laricifolia, 588 
Alstreemeria seed, sowing, 543 
Alstremerias, 27 2 
seedling, 328 
Alyssum saxatile asa spring flower, 180 
variegated, 772 
Amaranthuses, Globe, 148 
Amaryllis after flowering, 173 
Belladonna, 450 
bulb, grub in, 76 
bulbs, 309 
culture of, 709 
disease, 483 
formosissima, 347 
leaves turning yellow, 658 
the, 153 
Amateurs, why they fail to grow Grapes, 
444 
Amelanchiers, propagating, 169 
American Blight, 664, 721; destroying 
207 ; mealy-bug and, 396 z 
Ammonia, 95 
Ampelopsis dying, 347 
‘eee bs a wall, 72¢ 
Veitchi, 38 
Anacharis, 110 
Anchusa italica, 374 
Andromeda fastigiata, 144 
Andromedas at Wisley, 333 
Androsace foliosa, 251 
lanuginosa, 363 
pyrenaica, 154, 195 
Anemone alpina, 155 


117 





Anthemis Aizoon, 


Anthemises, 


Antirrhinums from seed, 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN 





ITALICS, 








Anemone apennina, 2025; a. alba, 63 


blanda, 201; b. taurica, 717 
eoronaria, 23, 549 
Japanese, changing colour, 519; the 


white, 491 
japonica for 
mauve, 533 
Poppy, 127, 675 
pulsatilla patens, 35 
Robinsoniana from seed, 449 
sulphurea from seed, 448 
vernalis, 42, 158 
Anemones, Early Pink, 747 
crowing, 483 
not growing, 50 
Poppy, in an Trish garden, 740 
treatment of, 549 
Wood, the, 201 
Angelica, uses of, 94 
Ang recum citratum, 
Angulosa Clowesi, 237 


cutting, 684; turning 


270, 376 


Annuals, 189 


amongst perennials, 101 

as cut-flowers, 333 

climbing, 792 

for a Kensington garden, 102 
for autumn sowing, 
for cutting, 111 
hardy, for the winter, 364 

in the flower garden, 99 

pricking out, 159 

six, tob ae in early June, 657 
sowing, V ne anes re to remain, 697 
summer, call 21 

treatment of, 273 

useful, some, 2! 


582 





142 






Biebersteini, 142 

meacedon ica, 

tinctoria, 142, 549 

142 

Anthericum Liliastrum imajus, 215 
variegatum, 287 

Anthericums, 215, 675 

Anthurium Andreanum 


D8 


Anthuriums, 343 


wro-purpureinin, 


raising 
Ants, 301 
and blight, 240 
a plague of, 61 
are they harmful? : 
destroying, 274, 397, 42 
in dwelling-house, 145 
in pets, 149 
Apera arundinacea, 394 
Aphis, woolly, 240 
Apiary, seasonable work in the, 551 
Apparatus, heating, 582 





Apple Allington Pippin, 90 


American, 41 

and Plum-trees, pruning, 

bark cankered, 550 

Beauty of Kent kept for fifteen months, 
671 

Blenheim Orange, as a bush, 445 

bloom, 195 

blossom diseased, 135 

Braddick’s Nonpareil, 493 

Claygate Pearmain, 604 

Cockle Pippin, 564 

cooking’, the hest, 495 

Court Pendu Plat, 616 

Custard, 79 

diseased, 5 

Dutch, 80 

Early Rivers’, 90 

Fearn’s Pippin, 615 

flowers, insect infested, 119 

fungus, 638 

Gloria Mundi, 593 

Trish Peach, 425 

Juneating, 425 

Kentish Fillbasket, 411 

Ki ing of Tompkins’ County, 41, 

Lady Sudeley, 90 

leaves, fungus on, 50 

Lemon Pippin, 564 

Lord Derby, 19 

maggot, 20; remedy for 

Manks’ Codlin., 324, 411 

Margi), 604 

May Queen, 90 

Mére de Menage, 356 

Mrs. Barron, 90 

Newton Wonder, 90 

Prince Albert, 388 

Ribston Pippin on a wall facing w est, 
445 

Ross Nonpareil, 530 


223 


999 


9 £4 





Apple Saint Edmund's 
Sandringham, 90 
scale, 11 
Snow, 708, 730 
Sturmer Fippin, 334 
The Queen, 90 
Tom Putt, 615 
Wagener, 90 
Warner's King, 

tree, 32 
White Juneating, 425 
White Nonpareil, 3 378 
Yorkshire Beauty, 287 | 

Apples, American, 41 
a pergola of, 699 
blighted, 517 
bush, planting, 747 
Codlin, good, 411 
cooking, good wi 
cordon, 32 
dessert, early 
early, flavour i 
espalier, 149 ; 


s Pippin, 90 | 


Fruits of, from cordon 









1, 286 
: not fruiting, 582 
good cooking, 593 





grub eaten, 519 
keeping, 596 
late keeping , 65 
new, of promise, 90 | 
on Christmas Day, 
on trellis, 709 
planting, 418 
scale on, 517 
thinning, 222 
ways of growing, 
Apple-tree bark, cocoons on, 664 
blighted, 293 
grafts for Australia 
mildewed, 255 
not leafing, 611 
roots, grubs upon, 637 
wall-trained, 748 
Apple-trees against a wall, 
bands around, 745 
blighted, 266, 329, 337, 412, 481 
bush, 23 
diseased, 621, 748 
old, 436 ; hbo 4 564 
pruning, 264, 721 
reason of bands around, 745 
stocks and pruning’, 677 
unsatisfactory, 282 
young, grafting, 638 
Apricot flowers dropping, 732 
Moorpark, 530 
Apricots, 747 
culture and varieties of, 5% 
Apricot-trees, standard, 377 
Aquarium, cement for, 272 
Aquilegias, 302 
as cut-flowers, 190 
Aralia and Aspidistra, 595 
blooming, 596 
leaves not opening, 676 
leggy, treatment of, 51 
Sieboldi in flower in Scotland, 61 
Aralias turning yellow, 780 
Araucaria excelsa, 568 
imbricata, treatment of, 479 
Araucarias, manuring, 507 
Arbour, shaded, covering, 519 
Arbutus, too long i in growth, 610 
Arch, a Hop-cove ered, 393 | 
creepers for, 452 f 
| 


706 















Q | 


wooden, Climbing Roses over, 591 
Arches, g garden, 623 
Ardisias, the, 655 
Arenaria balearien, 588 
laricifolia, 588 | 
montana, 588 
Arenarias, the, 588 
Argemone hispida, 301 
Aristolochia ornithocephala, 764 
Sipho, 610 
Armagh garden, notes from an, 214 
Armeria ce#spitosa, 91 
Arnebia echioides, 193 | 
Artemisia arborescens, 622 
Artichoke, Chinese, the, ¢ 
Artichokes, Globe, 256 
Jerusalem, 480, 674 ; flowering, 582 
Arum Dracunculus, 291 | 
Lily, flowers of, damping off, 10 
Lilies after flowering, 710 
sanctum, 119 
spathes discoloured, 
Arums, 22, 639 
diseased, 745 
not flowering, 677 





planted out, 310 
Asclepias tuberosa, 314 















































































































295th, 1899. 





Ash, Weeping, 309, 328 
Ash-trees, young, destroying, ‘ 
Asparagus, 277, 480 
bed, 208; making an, 520, 569 ; 
factory, 255 
beds, manuring, 
worms in, 160 
beetle, 318 
beetles upon, 336 
cutting of, 191 
diseased, 569 
early, £07 
failing, 243 
forcing, 654, 699 
for forcing, 56 
growth, thick, 
manuring, 197 
planting, 12, 180, 794 
plants, raising, 92 
plumosus, 232, 328 
708 
roots, old, 50 
Sprengeri, 657 
Asphodel, Giant, 272 
Aspidistra, 207 
flowers, 79, 121 
leaves affected, 
519 
Aspidistras, ‘ 
repotting, 773, 792 
Aster acris, 413 
alpinus, 9 
reasoned 105 
China, diseas 
770 
Novi-Belgi densus, 635; N.-B Harpur- 
Crewe, 105 
St. Brigid, 449 
turbinellus, 505 
vimineus, 444 
Asters, annual, 616 
China, for market, 
manuring, 27 
factory, 122. 
perennial, nomenchature of, 49 
the, 105 
Astilbe Thunbergi, 752 
Athyrium Filix-femina and its varieties, 
352, 
Aubergines, 480 
Aubrietia deltoidea and Cy 
219 
over a wall, 492 
Aubrietias, 163, 492 
from seed, 107 
graca, 40 
in the rock-garden, 775 
Leichtlini, 159 
tauricola, 98 
Aucuba and Laburnum, 495 
Auricula box, 677 
Doden’s Defiance, 788 
double, 108 
flowers, 122 
Golden Queen, 79 
Green-edged General Neill, 15 
Auriculas, 93, 108, 150, 165, 166, 652 
alpine, 713 ; repotting, 417 
border, 219 
florist’s, the, 65 
in pots, 180 
perfect, 708 
show and alpine, treatment of, 763 
show edged, 15 
Aviary outdoor, 138 
Azalea Anthony Koster, 89 
flowers, hardy, 199 
yreenhouse, 246 
indica, 390, 505 
leaves falling, 10 
mollis, 360; buds failing, 79; in pots, 
149; in the greenhouse, 160; not 
flowering well, 149 ; out-of- -doors, 191°; 
treatment of, 17 9 
naturally grown, 655 
pontica forced, 58 
white, 579 
Azaleas, 501 
and Carnations, 677 
forced, flowers of, dropping, 51 
Ghent, 292 ; planting, 164 
greenhouse, 246 
hardy, 190, 245 
not flowering, 179 
old, treatment of, 566 
retarding, 639 
suffering from drip from trees, 48 | 
unsatisfactory, 107, 207, 605 
sol et good, 579; over a long season, 
303, 


to 


55 
unsatis- 


150; salting, 277; 











508 


; changing colour, 


239, 793; splitting 





, €20 


seeds, sowing, 


343 judging, 451; 
; per acre, 11 ; unsatis- 








fisus DPYVRCIZ, 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. iii 
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ACHELOR’S Butions, 317 
Bank, hedge for, 39 
Bank, neglected, a, 95 
Barkeria Lindleyana, 376 
Basic slag, 534, 596; dressing, 149 
Basket Ferns, 449 
Baskets, hanging, in conservatories, 202 
plants for, 23 
window, 164 
Bean, Beck’s Dwart Green Gem, 743 
Climbing French, the, 2 
Dwarf Green Gem, 743 
Florida Velvet, 207, 488 
French, Canadian Glory, 4€6 
3eans, 101 
black-fly on, 292 
Broad, forced, 700; maggot attacking, 
246; seedless, 4385 
dwarf, forcing, 451 


French, Climbing, 340; curling, 657 ; 
diseased, 192 ; forcing, 639 ; presery- 


ing, 239, 552 
Long- pod, 733 
not seeding, 467 
Searlet Runner, preserving, 239 
Bear's Breech on a Grass slope, 189 
Bedding, carpet, plants, 273 
plants, wintering, 534; propagating, 


wis) 
(04 


Bed, dry, plants for, 47 
summer, a, 35 
“eds, centre, large plants for, 66 
creepers for covering, 452 
flowers for, facing east, 788 
large, flowers for, 375; plants for, 445 
on lawn, flowers for, 582 
plants for, 568 
Beech-trees, plants under, 495, 611 
Bee flowers, 329, 762 
keeping, 194 
Ligurian, the, 293 
plants, 762 , 
Bees, apiary, work in the, 67, 123, 182, 
310 
clustering outside their hive, 241 
deserting their hive, 194 
drone, in March, 53 
honey cells, dark substance in, 32); 
taking, from box hive, 551 
in conservatory, 37 
in wall of cottage, 583 
notes upon, 241 
not working in sections, 865 
queens, rearing of, 658 
seasonable notes upon, 383° 
sending out scouts at swarming time 
346 
spring treatment of, 36 
stock in the apiary, 484 
swarm, supering, 275 
taking from hollow tree, 510 
transferring to frame hive, 35+ 
weakly stocks, food for, 551 
Beet, Cheltenham Green-top, 668 
Beets, 36, 520 
Beetle, the Fruit-tree (Scolytus Rugulo- 
sus), 396 
eetles, 207, 23 
eton ze-purple, 301 
Beetroot, good, 668 
wine, making, 68 
Begonia cot cinea, 54 
double, 292 
family, gree 156 
Freebelli, 157 
heracleifolia, 577 
Lafayette, 345 
manicata, 157 
0 ctopetala Lemoine?, 157 
Princess Beatrice, 684; and white 
Lobelia, 618 
Rex variety, 157 
roots, grubs at, 595 
seedling, 515 
semperflorens, 157, 618 
socotrana, 157 
Tuberous-rooted, composi for, 
double-flowered, 157; single-flowe 
157 ; the, 232 
tubers, 108, 748 792; starting, 80; 
treatment of, 35 
Veitchi, 633 
Weltoniensis, 157 
Worthiana, 271 
Begonias, 108, 258 
and artificial manures, 240 
and Ferns, a wall of, 707 
double-flowered, 365 
Evergreen, 189 
fine-leaved, 369 
for bedding, 624 
hybrid, beautiful, 156 
Rex, the, 156 
single for bedding, 12 
treatment of, 568 
Tuberous, 195, 477, 507 ; at rest, 732 ; for 
pots, 136; grown without frames, 
261; planting, 495, 497; seedling, a 
bed of, 433; starting, 732 
winter-flowering, 94, 156, 577 ; for walls, 
611 
Bellevalia lineata, 713 
Beliflower, Chimney, the, 702 
Giant, the, 502 
dwarf, established rouid raised bed, 55 
Genthamia fragifera, 291 
Berberis japonica in Ireland, 742 
Berberry not fruiting, 382 
Biggar flower-show, 434 
Bignonia radtcans, 793 
Bindweed, common, the, 417 
Rirds and ‘truit buds, 2 23 

















Birds, are they a nuisance? 68, 109, 138, 
194 
love, 790 
Bird's-beak-flower, sag 764 
Blackberry, American, 569 
seed, 35, 418 
Blackbird with leg weakness, 745 
Blechnum occidentale, 573 
Blight, American, 293 
a plague of, 237 
Blood-flowers, 610 
Bog-peat, plants for 
soil, 624 | 
Boiler coil, 763 
Saddle, 731 | 
Bones, dissolvin | 
Books— | 
Bulletin de la Societé francaise d’horti- | 
| 
{ 
i} 


be 
r 


¥, (a4 


culture de Londres, 479 
Dahlia Society, National, catalogue of, 
506 
Elizabeth and her German Garden, 719 
English Flower Garden, the, 432 
for novice, 256 
Pansies, Violas, and Violets, 362 
Bordeaux-mixture, 225, 706, 762 | 
Border, flowers for, 261 | 
hardy, flowers, blue, 417 
long, hardy flowers for, 580 
mixed a, 457, 543; at Fillinghain 
Castle, 73; at Wilsford, Wilts, 284; | 
manuring, 549 ; planting a, 322; south, 
plants for, 351 
narrow, planting, 618 
north, small, flowers for, 21 
planting a, 66, 185, 624, 635 
plants for, 882 
rocky, a, 300 
shady, flow ering plants in, 256 
soil of, enriching, 49 
south, planting : a, 491 
terrace, a, 172; planting a, 502 | 
unsatisfactory, 137 
windy, planting, 694 
Borders by walls, 605 | 
mixed, 73, 682 
terrace, 172 
Boronia negastigna, 135 
Boronias, the, 135 
30ttle Brush-plant, 50 
Bougainvillea, 568, 746 | 
glabra, 426 | 
Bouvardia buds dying, 
corymbiflora Humboldti, 413, 6 | 
| 
| 











leiantha, 263 
Bouvardias, 263 
for cutting, 566 
in the open, 443 
unsatisfactory, 657 
Bower, airy, an, 529 
Box edgings, 763 
Fir and Pines, soil for, 39 
new, planting, 624 
propagating, 39 | 
Boxes, show, for flowers, 328 | 
Bramble, Zoe ky Mountain, the, 214 
Brant sles, cultivating, 534 
notes on, 431 | 
Brassica, growing seeds of, 132 t 
Bridge, Clemat | 
Broccoli seeds, ‘ 
Brodiea grandiflora, 337 
Bronze-leaf, 246, 394; and Bamboo, 304 
Broom Rape, a, 488 
Spanish, the, 306 
taking cuttings ot, 382 
Brooms, transplanting, 482 
Browallia elata, 667 
Brugmansia arborea in large pots, 537 
cuttings, 658 
in the lower-aarden, 307 
Brugmansias, 537 
old, 94 
Brussels Sprouts, 50; insects on, 567, 
595 


y Over a,-505 











Budding 
spriy 
Budgerigar, 110, 640 
Bulb infested, 354 
stems of, cutting down, 364 
Bulbophyllums, treatment of,. 121 
Bulbous flowers in heated house, 496; 
manure for, 623 
Bulbs after flowering, 109; treatment of, 
150 
diseased, 119 
Dutch, 482 
forced, etc., 166, 452 
for summer flowering, 49 
for the flower-garden, 394 
erowing, 526 
in greenhouse, 365 
in pots, 507, 619; Grass for, 483 
in soil, 108 
lifting, 241, 495 
offshoots from, 497 
packing for, 481, 7 73 | 
planting, 136, 482 | 
potting, 763 ; to bloom in March, 610 
Bullace, White, the, 604 
Bullfinch, 188, 181, 707 
losing its feathers, 765 
surlingtonia candida, 474 
Buttercup, Double Field, 317 
white, 316 


C 


ABBAGE, cattle, 732 
early, 307 

large, a, 515 

pickling, 56 

Red Dutch, the, 5@ 





SO 


Cabbave seeds, sowing, 4%! 
spring, 403; sowing, 277 
Cabbages, eaten, 451 
summer, 255 
Caeti in the open, 4 
night-flowering, 
the, 576 
watering, 149 
Cactus from seed, 109 
night-flowering, a group of, 545 
Rajinesquiana, 793 
roots, treatment of, 762 
window, a good, 447 
Cactuses, a note on, 173 
ina vinery, 173 
Caladiums, We 
best, the, 453 
culture of, 83 
dying down, 550 
Calanthe leaves spotted, 427 
Calanthes, 205, 589 








Calceolaria cuttings, 452, 762; turning 


yellow, 793 
lemon-coloured, 481 
Calceolarias, 208 
greenhouse, 309 
herbaceous, 288 
old, potting up, 433 
old yellow, 315 
potting, 582 
Calla ethiopica from the open, 272; 1 a 
room, 338 
Elliotiana, 29 
the, 18 
unsatisfactory, 49 
yellow-spathed, a, 726 
yellow, treatment of, 150 
Callas, 338 
black, 582 
jield of, in California, 18 
not opening, 136 
summer treatment of, 51, 395 
treatment of, 136 
yellow- spathed, 726 
( ‘allipy sche aurantiaca, 574 
Calochorti, planting, 452 
Camellia Augustina superba, 657 
conspicua, "684 
diseased, 764 
dropping its buds, 709, 76: 
Fruit of the, 733 
leaves, 347 ; sticky, 179 
Mathotiana, 606 
outdoors, 713 
pink, in the open air at Hythe, 71 
reticulata, treatment of, 51 
he, 606, 709 
tree in Full flower in winter, a, 115 
unhealthy, 137 
Camellias, 701 
a failure, 79 
cutting, 748 
in flower, early 
large, in conservatory, 735 
out-of-c loors in Treland, 676 
propagating, 709; from cuttings, 491 
Campanula barbata, 540 
F. Wilson, 395 
undis, 291 
Hendersoni, 
isophylla, 407; as a window plant, 164 
Medium, 72 
Peach-leaved, 
pumila, 55 
punctata, 178 
pyranidalis, 453, 495, 702 
rhomboidalts alba, 
Tenoreana, 
turbinata alba, 
Campanulas as window plants, 164 
Canaries, 257 
food for, 365 
management of, 436 
young, management of, LSL 
Canary, 274, 552 
ailing, 494 
and Greenfinch, 436 
breeding, 659 
cinnamon, 597 
death of, 110, 209, 330, 626, 7X 
hen, 384; singing, 210 
moulting, 41 
with cough, 24 
with rough plumage, 453 
Candytuft, a good, 250 
Lebanon, the, 532 
Canker worm, 746 
Canna diseased, 413 
Cannas, 418 
and Calceolarias, 11 
Canterbury Bells, 10, 72, 392, 787 ; Irises, 






Dd 














ete., a border of, 682; manuring, 595 ; 


unsatisfactory, 256 
Cardamine pinnata, 73 
Cardoons, 507 
Carex japonica, 674 
Carnation blooms, rubber rings for, 347 

beds unsatisfac tory yee 

cuttings, planting out, 792 

Fancy, Goldfinch, 4 

Fancy, Hidalgo, 6 

fungus, 309 

layers, keeping, 483; not rooting, 582 

leaves diseased, 20, 108 

maggot, 745 

Malmaison, tn a pot, 667; leaves dis- 
eased, 672 

Miss Joliffe, 489 

Mlle. Therese Franco as a_ winter 
flower, 632, 665 

Mrs. Muir, 450) 

Mrs. Sinkins diseased, 76 

pods, burst, 240 

potting, 59 

Scarlet Flake, John Wormald, 291 


O41 





582; culture of 


Carnation seed, 482 
seeds, sowing, 222, 417 
self, Cinnamon, 5; Pandelli Ralh, 4 
Sir W. Laurier, 425 
slips, 107 
Snowflake, 667 
the, 4 
Winter Cheer, 390 
Carnations, 675, 749 
advice about, 49 
and cats, 792 
and Picotees, 596 
attacked, 691 
best, for exhibition, 763 
border, 5, 91, 699; best, the, 773 
coarse, 310 
destroyed ae maggot, 496 
diseased, , 654 
dying, 34 
earwigs on, 517 
evils of spring planting, 65 
failing, 301 
from Carlisle, 374 
green, 241 
green-fly on, 610 
in the flower garden, 526 
layered, 137 
layering, 382 
Malmaison, 5, 222, 657, 728; from the 
open, 315 ; increasing, 304 ; in France, 
793; in pots, 324 
Marguerite, 5, 308, 347, 413 ; as aa 
434; in pots, 289; planting, 23 
mulching, 256 
Painted Lady and Comtesse de Paris 
363 
paper collars for, 292 
planting, 444 
points of, 364 
preparing ground for, 361 
propagating, 729 
seedling, 283, 285, 377 
stopping, 51 
sweet-scented, 428, 457, 519 
Tree, 6, 94, 176, 207, 274, 511 ; growing, 
11; increasing, 78; unsatisfactory, 
SO 
two-year-old, 361 
unsatisfactory, 218, 246, 266, 318, 412, 633 
winter, 79 
W irew orms in, 507 
wiring, 279 
yellow, 494 
Carpet plant, evergreen, 222 
plants, hardy, 86, 142 
Carp, Golden, 779 
Carrion-flowers, the, 279 
Carrot Summer Favourite, 342 
Carrots for show, 507 
grubs attacking, 350, 430, 654 
infested with fly, 301 
young, 340 ; for winter, 277 
Caryopteris ‘dastaeontMeett 408 
Castor-oil-plant, 84 ; a bed of, G07 
Catasetum Bungerothi, 306 
Christyanum, 359, 414 
Catasetums, 673 
Caterpillar, 397 
brown, 609 
pest, 466 
Caterpillars, 417, 498, 762 
green, 430 
Cattleya aurea var. chrygotoxa, 54( 
citrina, 7 
dolosa, growing, 77 
Eldorado, 540 
Forbesi, 415 
gigas, 376 
Mendelli superba, 107 
superba, 344 
Trianze and Mendelli not flowering, 64 
Cauliflower, a good, 176 
sowing, 11 
Veitch’s Early Forcing, 307 
with fleshy roots, 293 
Cauliflowers and Broccoli, 364 
autumn, 424 
damping off, 149 
succession of, 794 
Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, 408 
unruly, 363 
Ceanothuses, increasing, 207 
Cedar, Atlantic, seeding, 21 
Celeriac, bad-coloured, 677 
culture, 165 
Celery, 175 
and Leeks, 583 
and the dry weather, 439 
blight, 150 
bolted, 763 
exhibition, 11 
fly, 482 
good, 681 
infested with fly, 301 
late, growing, 398 
leaves infested, 493 
maggot, 520 
moulding up, 495 
pithy, 720 
plants decaying, 568 
pricking out, 146 
trenches, making, 277 
Turnip-rooted, 533 
Celsia cretica, 596, 657 
Cement, removing, from tiled floor, 10 
walls, colouring, 638 
Centaurea macrocephala, 327 
Centipede, harmless, a, 354 
Centipedes, 192 
Cercis Siliquastrum, 120; in jlower, 619 
the, 120 
Cereus speciosisstius, 447 
Cesspool contents, using, in a garden, Ys 
liquid from, 136 
Ceylon, sending plants to, 624 
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Chaffinches as aviary birds, 453 | 
Chamerops Fortunet at Lumington, 
517 
Chamomile, yellou -Anwer d, the 
Chamomiles, hardy, the, 142 
Charco il, 66, 769 
animal, 676 
Cheiranthus 
Cherries, 2 
cracked, 29: 
culture of, 776 
for an avenue, 549 
Morello, 378 ; and stocks, 445 ; pruning, 
195 
planting, 418 | 
Cherry Bigarreau de Mezel, 705 
Bird, the, 601 
Black Tartarian, 200 
double-lowering, 603 
Mlorence, 200 
leaves infested, 266, 452 | 
wild, 603 | 
Winter, a failure, 755 
Cherry-tree, 255 
barren, 611 
ad uble-jlowering, in Bath, 
grafting, 749 
training, 596 
useless, 677 
Cherry-trees, pruning, 677 } 
Chestnut-tree in flower, 556 
Chickens, autumn, rearing, 552 | 
death of, 210 
rearing in spring, 626 
Chicory, 693 | 
as a winter salad, 485 
forcing, 700 
Chionodoxa Lucili#, 178; L. alba, 42 
Chionodoxas and Scillas, 549 
Chloride of lime, use of, 66 
Chlorophytum variegatuin 
Choisya ternata, 709 
Chorozemas in bloom, 616 
Christmastide, plants, flowers, and foliage 
for, 653 
Chrysanthemum, best buds of 
varieties, 26 
blooms with an eye, 602 | 
bud retaining and pinching, 54 
buds, 271; different forms of, 
eaten, 567 ; failing, 460, 487 
culture, hints on, 421; technical terms 
used in, 460 
cuttings with variegated foliage, 22 
description of buds and growths, 300 
E. Molyneux, 300 | 
Etoile de Lyon, 646 
explanation of terms, 126 
flowers of, retarding, 731 
Golden Gem, 613 
journals, 562 
King of the Plumes, 592 
leaf-rust, 487 ; remedies for, 580 
leaves, 602; and fungus, 538; diseased, 
236, 637; failing, 204, 506; infested, 
450 
Major Bonaffon, 613 
maximum for cutting, 414 
Mme. Carnot, 48, 725 ; its sports, grow- 
ing’, 661 
Mme. C. Desgrange, 76 
Mine. Rosain, 613 
Mr. A. G. Hubbuck, 602 
Mr. G. W. Palmer, 48 
Mrs. C. E. Shea, 537 
Mrs. James Carter, 613 
Mrs. J. Ritson, 54 
natural break after pinching, 153 
Oceana, 613 
papers, 677 
propagating a sport, 636 
Rivers H, Langton, 697 
R. Owen, 503 
Sam Caswell, 580 
show boards, cups, etc., 587 
Silk Twist, 537 
Soleil Levant, 613 
sport from Marie Masse, 
stems punctured, 421 
suburban grower’s difficulties, 706 
suckers from outdoor plants, 562 
terms, perplexing, 532 
Thistle, 385 | 
Tuxedo, 580, 692 | 
white incurved, a beautiful, 593 
Chrysanthemums affected by leaf-rust, 
421 
a greenhouse of, 756 
and mildew, 636 
and sulphate of ammonia, 532 
and the leaf-mining-maggot, 271, 279 
and the leaf-rust, 592, 706 
Anemone, large, 603 
at Cambridge, 593 
a use for old plants, 126 
black-fly on, 300 
border, cutting down, 781 
bud retaining, 380, 414 
buds forming on new growths, 706 
3ush, 688 ; for exhibition, 725 
Calvat’s, 606 
Colonial, 585 
colour and height of sorts, 647 
crimson, 744 
crown-buds v. terminal budsofincurved- | 
Japanese, 646 
culture, notes on, 697, 735 
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cut-down plants, 647 
cutting down old plants, 706 
cuttings from the stem, 689 
decorative, 661, 718 


dwarf, 637; Japanese for amateurs, 
537 

early-flowering, 279, 385, 460, 488, 697 ; 
new, 479, 480 | 
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Chrysanthemums, carly, in a vase, 385 ; in 
the open border, 153, 535 ; kinds in 
winter, 636; should they be disbud- 
ded? 385 ; sorts showing premature 
buds, 153 

Edouard Audiguier and Rosea Superba, 2 
exhibition Japanese, 602 
failing in autumn, 1 
feediny, 271 
flesh-pink, 537 
flowering in the open, 562 ay: 
flowers of, lacking depth, 562; showing 
an eye, 585 
foliage decaying, 537 
for Christmas, 9 
for cutting in January, 706 
for cuttings, 747 
for decorations, 104 
for early-flowering, 646 
for exhibition, 58, 585 
for late November and early December, 
637 
for late October exhibition, 637 
for November flowering, 603 
for September, 537 ; and October flower- 
ing, 562 
for sheltered position, 480 
for small vases in December, 781 
free-flowering with stout foot-stalks 
636 
from seed, 1, 787 
Frutescens tn Cornwall, 76 
getting seed of, 718 
viving liquid-manures to, 177 
group of, 645 
growing specimen, 592 
growths of, 280 
imperfectly developed, 592 
in cold-frames in winter, 58 
in cold greenhouse, 104 
in cool greenhouse, 781 
incurved, 607 
infested, 481 
in Italy, 613 
in large vases 
in late January, 731 
in November, 585 
in October, 636 
Japanese and incurved for beginners, 
636; for border, 706; in 1898, 725 ; 
notes upon, 781; select new, 760; 
show, the best, 603 
late-flowered, 361, 613, 657 ; late propa- 
tated, 9; treatment of, 450 
lateral growths of, 2 
leaves of pale, 347 
new white, 537 
notes on, 645 
of graceful form, 602 
outdoor, 204, 606 ; for market, 
from September to December, 
transplanting, 602 
pinching early, 205 
Pompon, early-flowering, 579, 592, 603 ; 
for outdoors, 706 ; potted later, 342 
position for, in summer, 25 
potting, 22% 
pot v. border kinds, 603 
propagated late, 104 
propagating by cuttings, 635 ; 
a creenhouse, 646 
ripening the wood, 450 
seasonable notes on, 25, 327, 342, 756 
select, 735 
selection of, 646, 735 
shoots of, eaten by earwigs, 243 
single varieties and their culture, 661 
six for suburban gardens, 718 
sizes of pots for various shifts, 147 
specimen, growing, 176 
spidery snd thread-petalled, 781 
stock, 793 
stopping, 2, 126; and _ bud-retaining, 
26, 48, 104, 744; and timing, 147, 236, 
563, 613, 687, 692 
summer-flowering, 756 
taking cuttings of, 562 
the best French, 636 
time of flowering, 95 
to bloom in August, 147 
treatment of, 76; certain varieties, 126; 
for decorations, 25, 279 
twelve Pompon Anemone, 592 
when should natural break occur? 153 
when to cut down, 718 
white kinds at Christmas, 1 
winter temperature for, 538 
with eyes, 22 
with green fiowers, 692 
with weak footstalks, 585 
wood-ashes for top-dressing, 380 
work amongst, 756 
yellow, 607; and white Japanese 
early flowering, 585 
Cider making, 220 
Cineraria, a hybrid, 174 
grown in a greenhouse, 58 
leaves diseased, 4, 531, 720 
seed, sowing, 136 
Cinerarias, 58, 183 
after flowering, 79 
early culture of, 666 , 
hvbrid, 220 
unsatisfactory, 49 

Cirrhopetalums, 427 

Cissus discolor, 116 

Cistus crispus, 716 

curl-leaved, 716 
Jlorentinus, 717 
Sormosus, 717 
nonspeliensis, T17 

Cistuses, the, 458, 716 

Clay, burnt, value of, 149 

Clay tonia caroliniana, 129 

Clematis wthusifolia, 618 
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Clematis, alpine, the, 229 
blighted, 412 
ti ivrhosa, 648, 649 
coerulea odorata, 649 
Davidiana, 649 
erecta, 648, 653 
evergreen, 648 
Flammula, 648, 700 ; pruning, 794 
Florida, 648 
Howers in a jar, 202 
Fortunei, 649 
graveolens, 648, 649 
indivisa, 648; pruning, 610; i. lobata, 
treatment of, 777 
integrifolia, 648, 649 
Jackmani, 306; over an arch, 231; pro- 
pagating, 309: transplanting, 568 
Lady Caroline Neville, 649 
lanuginosa alba, 649 
Marie Lefebvre, 109, 1386 
montana, 612, 648, 649; over a balcony, 
ae ele a wall, 315 5 propagating, 
407, 779; pruning, 273 
Mont Brivis. 576 
on a Warwickshire cottage, 86 
over a bridge, 505 
patens, 649 
pinching back, 740 
purple, 648 
reticulata alba, 514 
self-climbing, 763 
treatment of, 482 
unsatisfactory, 417 
Worna, 648, 649 
virginiana, 648 
Vitalba, 647, 648 
Viticella, 648, 649; vy. alba, 389 
wild, taking cuttings of, 517 
Clematises, 86, 576 
about, 658 
dying, 328, 347 
hybrid, 648 
of vigorous growth, 141 
over a bridge, 526 
over a doorway, 545 
planting, 773 ; against trees, 673 
pruning, 36, 610, 779 
the, 648 
Clerodendron fallax, 211 
teaves, 328 
Climber-covered house, 375 
for wall, 778 
for wooden lattice, 121 
Climbers, annual, 99 
fixing, to walls, 637 
for damp position, 617 
for greenhouse, 15, 269, 482 
for house, 580 
for lean-to greenhouse, 50 
for north verandah, 789 
for north wooden fence, 617 
for pergola, 544 
for seashore, 583 
for south verandah, 650 
for south wall, 355 
Gourds as, 573 
old-established, transplanting, 
positions, 699 
on walls, training, 708 
over house front, 251 
summer, 178 
Clips, zinc, for glazing, 165 
Clivias, 77, 434 
Clogs, Lancashire, 730 
Clove-plant, 763 
Clover spreading, stopping, 483 
Club-root, 654 
Coba scandens, 27, 
Cockatoo ailing, 365 
Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, use of, 299 
Codlin-moth, the, 430 
Cologyne angustifolia, 206 
barbata, 107 
cristata, 218; losing its foliage, 
treatment of, 609 
pandurata, 206 
Colchicum autumnale album plenum, 635 
montanum, 717 
speciosum, 518 
Colchicums, a colony of, 229 
Coleus for exhibition, 364 
in winter, 418 
Coleuses, growing, 58 
seedling, 364 
Colour, scheme of, 676 
Columbines as cut flowers, 190 
Commelina ceelestis, 23, 494 
Compost for potting, 60 
Conifers for bleak position, 762 
sowing seeds of, 95 
Conservatory, leaky, 303 
management of, 482 
plants for the, 413 
small, plants for, 417 
wall covered with Maiden-hair 
31 
Convolvyulus, 178 
Cneorum, 559 
Coral Moss, culture of, 623 
Coral-tree and evergreen Magnolia, 43 
Cordon Bleu, 437 
Coreopsis, 495 
and Gaillardia, 708 
for cutting, 684 
lanceolata, 298 
Coris monspeliensis, 478 
Cornel, Strawberry, the, 291 
Corn, Indian, 693 
Cornwall, flowers from, 671 
Corridors, plants for, 471 
Corrosive sublimate, 747 
Corydalis cava alba, 86 
Cory lopsis spicata, 30 
Corylus Colurna, 665 
Cosmos bipinnatus, 447, 518, 650 
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Costus igneus, 459 
Cottage garden, a, at Inglescombe, near 
Bath, 715 
gardens, 573 
Cowslip, Virginian, 280 
Crabs, Siberian, soil for, 347 
Crassula lactea, 647 
treatment of, 122 
Crategus cordata, 306 
Creeper, Canary, 264 
evergreen, for north aspect, 549 
flowering, for wire arch, 792 
for house wall, 347 
greenhouse, 256 
Creepers, evergreen, for walls, 143 
for garden, 108 
for greenhouse wall, 109 
for north house and arch, 361 
for north trellis, 315 
for red bricked house, 7 
for stucco wall, 452 
for walls, 136, 418 
for west wall, 418 
for wire-netting, 49 
mixed, 427 
quick-growing, 453 
under verandah, 136 
Crinum capense, 352 | 
Powelli, growing, 526 | 
Crocus alatavicus, 74 r 
aureus, 74 
balansw, 75 
banaticus, 74 
biflorus, 74; b. pustdlus, 75 
Boryt, 75 
bulbs, 66 ; soaking in paraffin, 79 
cancellatus, 74 
Chilian, 364 
chrysanthus, 74 
etruscus, 75 
Imperati, 74, 75, 773 
iridiflorus, 75 
leucorrhynchus, 75 
longiflorus, 74 
medius, 74 
nudiflorus, 74 
pulchellus, 74 
reticulatus, 75 
sativus, 75 
Sieberi, 74 
speciosus, 7: 
susianus, 74 
vernus leucorrhynchus, 773 
versicolor, 75 
zonatus, 74 
Crocuses, 774 
autumn, 74; and Colchicums, 229 
Indian, 540, 690 
in the Grass, 74, 617 
spring-flowering, 74, 773 
the, 74 
Cropping, after, 179 
border, 239 
Crops, manuring, 49 
Crossandra undulefolia, 185 
Croton Van Q(érstedi, 589 
Crotons and Dracenas, 582 
propagating, 519 
Crowfoot alpine, 316 
Cyclamen, 317 
winter, 317 
Crowfoots, border, 317 
moisture-loving, 317 
the, 316 
Crown Inperials, 142, 
Cuckoo-spit, 231 
Cucumber, double, a, 201 
frame, heat for a, 95 
fruits failing, 150 
growing for market, 382 
house, heating, 638 ; woodlice in, 165 
Market, Rochford’s, 175 
market culture, 19 
moisture and, 36 
tree, 783 
Cucumbers and Mushrooms, 179 
and woodlice, 380 
autumn and winter, 386 
best, the, 496 
cankering, 150 
culture of, 175, 340, 709 
damping, 223 
diseased, 208, 238, 381 
failing, 278, 292 
growing in vineries, 243 
house for, 398 
in frames, 222, 732, 734 
in greenhouse, 708, 716 
in house, 73¢ 
in pails, 179 
in small house, 11 
in vinery, 35 
manure for, 95 
not fruiting, 507 
red-spider on, 256 
Ridge, 436 
setting, 79 
when to cut, 397 
with flat stems, 238 
Cultivation, deep, 531 
Cup-flower, white, 359 
Cupressus decayed, 179 
Currant, Black, Lee’s Prolific, 411 
Currants, Black, 778 
pruning, 496 
Red, 180; pruning, 195, 292, 325 
wire-netting, 195 
Custard Apple, 347 
Cuttings, keeping, 452 
potting, 451 
striking, 4538 
Cycas revoluta, 582 
Cyclamen corms, repolting, 721 
Coum, 738 
europeeum in Grass, 733 
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Cyclamen, grubs in, 412 
“hedei refoliuin, 7: 38 
Toy-leaved, 738 
leaves dying, 610 
Persian, the, 303 
Cyclamens, 108, 136, 793 

diseased, 493 
vrowing, 79 
srub attacked, ¢ 
hardy, 738 ; soil for, 382 
fPersian, fragrant, 79; growing, 107, 156 
potting, 495 
with badly-formed flowers, 74 
Cymbidium tigrinum, 396 
ynoches chlorochilon, 88 
Warscewiczi, 325 
Cupripediuim bellatuluin, LO7, 504 
Calceolus, 271 
caudatum roseum, 148 
Curtisi, 691 
Druryi, 206 
family, the, 78 
insigne fiowers from Kirkcaldy, 64; 
flowers turning brown, 730 
Laurenceanum, treatment of, 719 
leucochilum Godsefianuin, 527 
leucorrhodum, 65 
niveum, 205 | 
Spicerianum, 218, 359 

Cypripediums, 527 

| ©ytisus nigricans, 775 

: precox and Aubrietia, 219 

purpureus, 309 

racemosus from seed, 84 


| 
D 
| PABECIA politotia alba, 3s1 ' 
Dactyltis ylomerata eleyantissima, | 
477 
Daffodil, a seedling, 231 
bulbs, 2 273; unsatisfactory, 35 
double bed of, 17 
Horsfieldi in the Grass, 507 
Poet’s and Gladiolus The Bride in a 
vase, 77 
White Hoop Petticoat, 719 
Daffodils, a long supply of, 433 
arranging in hand-baskets, 59 
double, 17 
failing to flower, 544 
for pot culture, 719 
froin seed, 115 
growing, 413 
in jars, growing, 147 
manure for, 544 
Dahlia bloom, 329 
blooms for show, 364 
Cactus, Mrs. Peart, GOS; trie, the, 754 
Cochineal, 671 
cuttings, 137 
roots, 693 ; dividing, 122; keeping, 676 ; 
storing, 794 
Show, Mont Blane, 443 
tubers in winter, preserving, 656 
Dahlias, 137, 298 
Cactus, 567, 754; new, 478; planting, 
625 ; six good, 549; treatment of, 482 
for exhibition, 764 
from cuttings, 95 
good, 58 
outdoor all the winter, 
treatment of, 51, 149 
white, for cutting, 22 
with bad centres, 329 
Daisies, Marguerite, injured, 318 
Michaelmas, the, 105; in vases, 545; 
under trees, 526 
Ox-eye aid Grasses, 232 
Daisy, Alpine, Blue a, 9 
Paris, 762 
Damp rot, 11 
Dandelion for salads, { 
wine, 95 
Daphne Blagayana, 133 
Cneorum, 133, 410 
Genkwa, 133 
Houtteana, 134 
Indian, the 739 
indica, 133 
Laureola, 133 
Mezereum, 133 
oleoides, 134 
pontica, 134, 145 
rupestris, 134 
Daphnes, separating, 676 
the, 133 
Datura arborea in the jlower-garden, 145 
leaves unsatisfactory, 271] 
Daturas for the summer garden, 145 
Davatlia canariensis, 106 
bullata, 292 
Decorations, table, for exhibition, 362 
winter flowers for, 751 
Delphiniuin Cantad, 6: 
cardinale, growing, 2 
nudicaule, 447 
seed, preserving, 18() 
single, a, 102 
Delphiniumns, 490, 629 
Dendrobium Ainsworthi, 88 
albo-sanguineum, 247 
Bensonia, 218 
chrysanthum, 544, 627 
Dearei, 415 
endochavis, 7715 
fimbriatum oculatuin, 234 
Jenkinsi, 107 
nobile, 234, 747 ; and its varieties, 234 
ochreatam, 724) 
Phalenopsis Schrederianum, 540 
Pierardt, 132, 205, 247, 37 
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Dendrobiam speciosum, 64 
stratiotes, 395 | 
superbiens, treatment of, 63) | 
Wardianum, 720 | 

Dendrobiums, 395 | 
treatment of, 121 

den drochilum filiforme, 128 

Dentaria digitata, 177 
pinnata, 73 

Desmodium pendulifiorum, £08 

Deutzia gracilis, 111, 746, 778; treatment 

of, 179 

Deutzias, 11, 166, 732 
after flowering, 777 

Dial, fixing, 11 | 

Dianthus alpinus, 43, 45 
Atkinsoni, 43 
barbatus, 44, 45 
ceesiuas, 45 
callizonus, 44 
caryophy llus, 44 
cinnabarinus, 44 | 
cruentus, 44 
deltoides, 45 
dentosis, 44 
family, the, 43 
gelidus, 44 
ylacialis, 44 
Heddewigi, 352 
Knappi, 757 
Napoleon IITI., 9 
neglectus, 44 
petreus, 44 








plumarius, 44 

sinensis, 45 

superbus, 44, 45 | 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, 262 | 
Dieffenbachia, 369 | 


Dielytra spectabilis, 338 ; flowering badly, 
764 ; opening its flowers, 764 | 
Diervilla se ssilifolia, 2 
Dimorphotheca Ecklonis, 189 | 
Diosmas, 284 i 
Diplacus elutinosus, 628 
Dipladenia boliviensis, is8 | 
Dipladenias, training, 95 | 
Disa Langlevensis, 161 | 
Dodder, 520 
Doronicum austriacum majus, 197 
Doronicumis, 179 
Doryopteris, the, 560 | 
Doves, treatment of, 311, 436 
Draba pyrenaica, 580 
Dracaena, a, outdoors in Somerset, 529 
australis in jlower, 59 
Lindeni, 477 
rooting ‘top Or, 
treatment of, 657 
Dracenas, 360 
repotting, 731 | 
Dryas octopetala, 394 ; root diseased, 94 | 
Dry rot, 567 } 
remedy for, 595 | 
Ducklings, death of, 224 | 
1 





rearing, 96 
Ducks, best breeds of, for ege production, 
5LO | 
eves, fertility of, 749 | 
Indian Rimner, 21 
on an acre of ied. 468 
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CCREMOCARPUS  scaber, 
638 
Echeverias, rowing, 179 
Echinops Ritro, sowing seeds of, 509 j 
ruthenica, 375 
Bdeliweiss, 250, 351 
and Silvery Roekfoils in rock garden 
200 
‘in a Devonshire oeck gardes, 351 
Edy ing, Box, 71)2 
Edvines, Grass, for path, 5Us 
overgrown, 444 
Eve-plants, 209 
as food pro:hicers, 793 
Eyes in incubator not hatching, 96 
preser\ ing, for winter use, 06 
sitting, to produce winter layers, 779 ; 
for a sea voyage, 791 
tomake them incapable of hatching, 12 
Eiderberries, 509 
Elder, dwarf, destroying, 762 
lectricity and plant growth, (57 
Elms, disharked, 496 
Endive and its culture, 761 
blanching, 624 
Epacris carminata, 595 
Epacrises, 290 
Epidendrum Brassavola, 527 
cinnabarinum, 306 
fragrans, LO7 
vitellinum, 415 
Epimedium pinnatum, 73 
Epiphylum trunecatum, 103; as a basket- 
plant, 698 
Epiphylums in bloom, 682 
Branthemum nervosum, 26% 
Branthis hyvematlis, 630 
Eremuri, the, 405, 445 
Eremurus robustus, 251, 272; and EB. 
himealaicus, 405 
Erica colorans, 671 
Spenceriana, G82 
Ericas, 582 
Brigeron aurantiacus, 442 
glabellus, 442 | 
glaucus, 442 
mucronatus, 200 
multivadiatus, 442 
speciosus, 572; s. superbus, 442, 488 


‘ 








, 42 
és on dit ole well, 297 
Erodium Manescavi, 302 
trichomanifolium, 270 
Bryngium giganteum, 322 
planum var. 
Erythrina Cri 
Erythronium 
Johnsoni, 18, 57 
revolutum » 122 
Eseallonia in Skye, 302 
Philip; ind, 444 
propagating, 136 
pruning, 382 
Eseallonias, the, 444 
Kucalypti, hardy, 417 
Eucalyptus-tree, 281 
flowering outdoors, 310 
Eucharis amazoniea, 452, 501 
Hulatia japonica varteqata, 674 
Euony rmuses, 638 
plai t , O76 
Eupator “am riparh un, 161 
Euphorbia jacquiniwiora, 622 
Euphovrbias, 202 
Eurycles sylvestris, 182 
Evergreen, quick-growine, a, 35 
Evergreens, good dwarf, 762 
in pots, 374 








ealestinum, 387 
a-galli, 611 
nteum, 135 






















in the garden, 134 
of rapid erowth for fence, GUT 
pruning, 333 


transplanting, 80 
Everlasting flowers, drying, 239; for 
winter use, 650 
Exochorda grandiftora, 85 


7 


F4 IR Maids of Brance, 
Fence, a quic k:growit 
Fence, iron, galv: anised, 748 
Fences and dividing lines in wardens, 144 
fruit-trees on, 764 
trees ayainst, 749, 764 
Fendlera rupic ola, 183 
P ern, Asparagus, 240, 274 
case, management of a, 
Elk-horn, 107 
fronds turning brown, 746 
Hare’s-foot, the, 106 
house, making, 533 
Killarney, 495 
Lady, the, 352; and its varieties, 352 
Maiden-hair, conservatory wall covered 
with, 31; for cold-house, 255; in a 
basket, 304; in hangine-hasket, 449 
manure, 72 
Stag’s-harn, the, 60 
Ferns and Be: Jonias, a wall of, 707 
basket, 449 
deciduous, 560 
Filmy, 478 
for conservatory, 610 
foy covering walls, 31 
for cutting, a few useful, 42 
for greenhouse, 762 
for hanging-baskets, 407 
grown in baskets, 147 
hardy exotic, for groupiny, 342 
in Cocoa-nut-fibre case, 255 
in Orchid-pots, 95 
insect-infested, 609 
in span-roof house, 137 
in the house, 235 
in vinery, 137 
Maidenhair, 304, 693; vrowing, 611; 
grib-eaten, 145; in porous pots, 42, 


ol7 
uw, 417 







































5063; treatment, 79, 534; turning 
white, 746; watering, 746 
repotting, 792 
resting, 573 
thrips on, 549 
useful, some, 686 
Ficus elastica vartegata, 663 
radicans variegatus, 161 
repens, 329 
Field, foul, 364 
planti a, 364 
renove ating, 240 
F ig Brown Turkey, 146, 508 
eulture, 644 
Negro Largo, 163 
Pingo de Niel, 163 
St. John’s in pots, 324 
Violette Sepor, 163 
te Marseilles, 163 
Figs falling, 293 
in pots, 709 
on open walls, 146 
red-spider on, 38° 
Fig-tree, outdoor, 496 
pruning, 72 
treatment of, 508 
Fig-trees in pots, 162 
large , 068 
not fruiting, 550 
Filbert bushes unfruitful, 582 
Pilberts, 10 
Finch, G oul lian, 37 
Zebra, 659 ; nna) 








Fix-cone, Silve r, edible analie s of, 326 
Spruce, insects on, 580 

Fish, diseased, 123 

Mittonia arqyroneura, 546 

Fittonias, 546 

Flax, New Zealand, flowering at 


373 3 in flower, 491 





TLastings 





yellow, 353 

Waxes, the, 353 

Flies, black, a plague of, 105 
blue-bottle, destroying, 301 





































































































































Floral fete, children’s, a, in Jersey 
Florist’s tlowers, 5¢6 
Flower bed, gay, a, 580; planting round, 


777; shaded, plants for a, 115, 7: 
soils, 256 
beds, effective, 502; planting, 517; 


planting, under high trees, 





plants for, 514, 740; small, planting, 


158 


border, manuring, 166, 508 ; planting, in 





front of shrubbery, 20 
boxes, exhibition, 347; postal, 792 
varden, altering, 596; annuals in i! 
99 5 Bruginairsias ti the, 307 5 pests 
745 
holders, 179 
pots, bottomless, 519; greening of, 
G58 5 sizes of, 95 
seeds, sowing, 289 
wreathed goin dola ti Jersey. GOO 
Flowering plants for rooms, 2) 
lowers and shrubs for the house, 779 
annual, 507 
arrangement of 
at E 
20 


770 


gif 


e Riggs, Broughton-in-Furness, 





border, transplanting, 417 

cut, dyeing, 208 

ary. weather, 374 

dyeing, 179 

fai irest of the week, 272, 201, Slee OLS 

for cutting, 417 5 in winter, 309 

for exhibition. 11, 509 

for post, packing, 165 

for sale, growine, D8L 

hardy, all the year round, 543 ; be 
Loses, 541; for cutting, 
November, 593 

in the kitchen garden, 























narketing, 364 
native, some, 459 
nicht se ‘ented, 3d 


outdoor, for sale, 06) 
pach ing, 625 5 material for, TU0 
sweet scented, for London Garden, 
603 
White, all the year round, 746; for c 
tin; g, 779; sweet scented, 415 
winter, for decoration, 751; for green 
house, 657 
Foliage plants for rooms, 29 
Forcing-house, constructing, 
Forest-trees for boggy soil, 
136 
Forget-me-not, Giant, the, 231 
Forget-me-nots, raising, 549 
Forsy thia buds v. Blue-caps, 747 
I 
I 








oo 
foo 


‘ 





“ountain basin, furnishing a, 639 
‘owl, Hamburgh, pencilled, with bad 
head, 311 
house, ventilation of, 722, 765 
keeping, 552 
laying but one egg, 123 
manure, sulphur mixed with, 21 
Fowls, accommodation for, 37 
ailing, 37, 53 
hest breeds of, for egg 
death of, 401 
aly ing, 31, 210 
for covtare ganten, 37 
insu rance of, against theft, 182, 293 
eeping in corner of garde n, LOG 


ite soft e: Fes, 5 








production, 519 


F 35 

Le shorn in exp. asad situations, 37 
mi anure, use of, 66, 697 

ng, 626 

nests, inaterial for, 743 
, 678 

of land, 468 
ps, 484 
239 














ted 
ious, 270 
horder of, 428 
ip 123 
White and spotted, 308 
Frame, cold in winter, 519 
varden, 179 








tar? 23 
use for, 35, 746 
Frames, cold, management of. $9 



























varden, 733 
outdoor, spe nt Hops as heating material 
for, 702 
Frane ramosa, 327 
Freesia bulbs, 482; keeping, 555 potting, 
refrael albu, 63 
seed sowing, 136 
Freesia 25 a9 
all th ay round, 236 
culture of, 3 
repla g, 426 
Fritillaria in mperiali is, 76 
Mele is atha, 169 
recurva, 164 
Sewerzowi, t19 
Britit White Snake’s-head, 34 


Fruit + 1d6 and birds, 23 
crops, thinning, 444 
culture, profits on, 
farming in England, 36 
varden, ) 
vathering, 389 
vrowing for profit, 89 
hardy, gathering, 90 
orchax Dt 

Fruit-tre 


507 












. as 
t10N, 23 









blinds, 50 

bord ers, mulchi ng, 114 
planting, LOL, 737 
roots, mM 305 

t v, GO9 


t bushes, pruning, 639 





150 





Fruit-trees, 
blighted, 
cleansing 


beauty of, 167 


coarse, 
crops under, 596 
diseased, 203 
espaher, neglected, 
fixing to walls, 637 
foul, 624 
for north walls, 425 
for planting, 451 
ericdiron, 596 
In pots, 549, 611, 
165 
in suburban wardens, 22 
lime wash on, 582 
liquid-manure for, 
maiden, 764 
manure for, 23 
mulching, 461 
old espalier, pruning, 550 
on buildings, 356 
on clay soil, 
on fence, 747 
on south-east coast, 569 
on wall, dressing, 676 
on walls, washing, 677 
over arches, 699 
over walks and arche 8, 563 
planting, 534; on heath soil, 
protecting, 3 
pruning, 508, 582, 720;.and nailing 
root-pruning, 43: 
summer and winter pruning of, 482; 
pruning of, 2923 pinching of, 10S 
transplanting, 495 
washing, 624 
watering, 541 
winter dressing of, 737 
woody, 452. 
Fruits, bottling, 346 
bush, 462 
for exposed situation, 550 
for sandy soil, 549 
fresh, ¢ ‘ompdte of, 210 
growing, in greenhouse, 
hardy , best, 496 
varieties of, 520 
Fuchsia Countess of Aberdeen, 252 
cuttings, 347 
General Roberts, 191, 252, 725 
macrostemma, 421 
Queen of England, 370 
scarlet, in Skye, 302 
the , culture of, 370 
triphylla, 390 
Fuchsias and Geraniums, 
as bedding plants, 443 
for window-boxes, 559 
eood, 22 
erafting, 733 
in pots, 519 
planting out, 208 
the best twelve, 709 
treatment of, 731 
W ith white corolla, 32 
Fuller’s-earth, 223 
Fungi, edible, books on; 709 
Fungoid diseases, spraying a remedy for, 
dot 
Fungus in Dahlias, 397 
on tool-house, 282, 354 
red, the, 412 
Vunkia Sieboldi, 792 
subcordata grandiflora, 466 
Furze and caterpillar plague, 154 
Spanish, the, 215 


658 


705 ; shedding bloom, 


513, 763 


, G16 


O94 


418 


G 


AILLARDIA flowers, 372 
Gaillardias, 355, 372, 495 

from Long Ditton, 397 

raising from seed, 363 

Galega officinalis alba, 334 
Garden, a, at Elderjield, 15 

at Hartley Ww intney, 302 

al Stoke Newington, 405 

in Hampshire, 355 

beautifying a, GOS 

flowers, bright, 607 

was-lime for, 520 

grubs infesting, 160 

Hampshire, a, 302 

houses, 130 

insect infested, 

labour, 49 

laying out a, 508, 582, 639, 755 

London, sweet scented flowers for a, 
60S 

making a, 676 

manure for, 709 

manuring, 293, 596 

neglected, plants for a, 62 

new, trenching, 693 

old, liming, 23 

path, a, 463 

planting a, 383, 514, 

plants for, 57 

sandy, manuring, 208 

screens, 430 

sheltering, 208 

sinall, a picturesque, 159 ; 
n, 624; laying out, 550 

street, a, 520 

walk, a covered, 745 

walled, 720 

wild, a, 864; making a, 261, 337 

winter, corner in a, 321 

wireworm and slug-infested, 508 

with north aspect, plants for, 17 

working a, 764 


246, 708 


596, 754 


flowers for 














GARDENING 


Gardeners out of employ, 166 
Gardenias, 324 
growing, 94 
notes upon, 544 
Gardening schools, 309 
terms, meaning of, 453 
Gardens, cottayre, 573 
suburban, fruit-trees in, 22 
Garland-tlower, the, 133 
Gi 743 
Garriya 
cathi sof, 
Gas-lime dre essing, 793 
Gazania longis¢ apa, 410 
nivea latifolia, 490 
' 


Genisti 


ellipticn in bloom, 30; male 


O65 


wthnensis, 355 
hispanica, 215 
Genistas after flowering, 49 
from seed, 22 
Gentianella seed, 207 
ver'na, 217, 458 
lium buds falling, 382 
ereum album, 262 
ancastriense album, 278 
es diseased, 51, 61, 79, 595; unsatis- 
ory, 657 
» Surprise, 51 
429, 693 ; two good, 3 
dise: sed, 17$ 
havdu, tn the rock garden, 772 
in large pots, 452 
in pots, 519 
in winter, keeping, 382 
mildew on, 610 
propagating, 328 
searlet, 51 
seedling, out-of-doors, 
unsatisfactory, 51 
Geum montanuin, 214 
Gladioli, 829, 429 
corms, 21 
for cutting, 685 
increasing, 2: 
planting, 792 
seedling, 222 
self-coloured, 482 
Gladiolus byzantinus, 549 
Childsi, 22, 727 
Colvillei albus, 676; in pots, 
Bride, 108, , 315, 544, 731 
corms, preserving in winter, 448 
The Bride, hardiness of, 285 
winter, 548, 579 
Gladwin, the, 489 
Glass blackened, 519 
green shading for, 
house, plants for, 4 
houses, cropping, 166 
Globe Thistle, a, 395 
Thisties, 395 
Gloriosa superba, 136 
Glory Pea out-of-doors, 77 
Gloxinia Aigburth Crimson, 413 
culture, 209 
leaves, 301 
seedling, 671 
Gloxinias, 79, 208 


> 


583 


693; The 


starting, 739, 746 
treatment of, 7S 
Golden Drop, 163 
Goldfish, 241 
breeding, 78 
diseased, 150 
management of, 111 
Gooseberries, 435, 56S 
caterpillars on, 318 
bushes, mossy, 710 
falling, 166 
northern, 417 
of erect growth, 468 
pro] iting, 388, 611 
pron ng’, 23, 223, 382, 
Gooseberry, Cape, 610 
Tronmonger, 253 
leaves, blight on, 
412 
Whitesmith, 253 
Goose breeding, 3: 
Gourd Maminoth, 50 
Gourds as climbers, 573 
ornamental, 417 
over a pole at Ker, 573 
Grafting, notes upon, 19 
pitch, 11 
wax, 611, 777 
waxes, 705 
Gramm atophylum speciosum, 
of, 377 
Granadilla, Jlowers of the, 46 
Granary, bug from, 246 
Grape Alicante, 253, 329 
Alnwick Seedling, 253 
Black Gros Maroc, 3 
Black Hamburgh, 328 ; ja a greenhouse, 
476; in Guernsey, GOA 3 
Cooper's Black, 
crop, a, 549 
Duke of Buccleuch, 
Gros Guillaunie, 
Lady Downes, ; 
Muscat of Alexandria, 2 
Vines, renovating, 
Grapes, blac ee 631 
diseased, 274, 451, 495 
early, colouring, 260 
failing, 451 
forcing, 292 
inarching, 179 
in greenhouse, 
in vineries, 179 
late, 162, 2 es 
n i'dewed, 467 
Muscat, 578; not setting, 


496 


165; caterpillars on, 


flowering 


HP6 


476 


652 


| 
( 
{ 
} 
\ 








Tig STRATED. 





Grapes not colouring well, 
outdoor, 418 
packing, 180 
peculiar, 624 
Red He unburgh, 533 
ripening, for ‘third week in Dece amber, 
708 
scalded, 240, 273, 328, 461 
shanked, 828, 417, 486, 550, 
thinning, 292 
Grass failing, 747 
field, cultivating, 400 
in pots, dividing, 777 
nitrate of soda on, 533 
Pampas, in swampy places, 676 
Pheasant, 532 
seed, treatment of, 418 
converting garden to, 508 
Toi-toi, 482 
too rank, 
walks, 302 
Grasses and O2-eye Daisies, 232 
annual, wild, 506; and Sweet Peas, 
ornamental, 674 
Gravel, plants on, 364 
Grave, shrubs for, 764 
Greenfinch, 257 
Green-fly, destroying with Quassia-chips, 
95 
soap a cure for, 567 
Greenhouse, building a, 309, 749 
charcoal stove in, 533 
creepers for, 49 
cubie feet of, 208 
damp, 10, 328 
erecting, 309, 569, 638, 733 
flowers, 747 ; for cutting from, 588 
for Orchids and Roses, 672 
fumes of oil-lamp in, 746 
fumigating, 79 
heating, 10, 22, 
with gas, 549 
lamp for, 519, 708 
lean-to, building a, 709; constructing, 
519 
lifting, 382 
management of, for profit, 240 
mealy-bug in, 748 
neglected, a, 382 
overheated, 778 
plants, 150, 365, 451; from seeds, 136; 
in winter, 473; leaves of, sickly, 51; 
neglected, 682; propagation of, 85 
position of, 80 
profits from, 209 
protecting, 507 
roof, glazing, 347 
small, 550; climbers for, 79; heating, 
383, 520, 565, 694, 709, 749 ’ 
span, heating, 11 
sunless, plants for, 206 
tank, 79, 108 
town, plants for a, 309 
utilising a, 550 
wall, cov ering, 582 ; 
Ferns, 
Greenhouse , shading, 94 
Greens, planting, 113 
Grevillea alpina, 630 
robusta, 611, 747 
Ginger wine, 182 
Gromell, Gentian, 
Ground, gas- liming, 49 
liming, | 36, 763 
poor, improving, 
shaded, planting 
trene hing, 451 
what 40 rods can produce, 569 
Grub, destructive, 108 
Grubs at the roots of plants, 760 
in greenhouse, 720 
on glass-house roof, 731 
Guelder Rose, 382 
Guernsey, Black Hamburgh Grape in, 
604 
Gypsophila elegans, 185 
paniculata, 51 
Gypsum, dressing land with, 699 


639 


434 


121, 417, 452, 519, 610; 


covering with 


the, 448 


482 
596 


5 Ve 


H 


A/EMANTHUOS hirsutus, 623 
pubescens, 594 
Hairbell, bearded, the, 540 
Halls, plants for, 128 
Hamamelis arborea, 691 
Hampshire garden, a, 302 
a garden in, 355 
Hand-plough in Australia, 41 
Hard-wooded plants, greenhouse, 666 
Hardy flowers, a border of, 439; for a 
border, 685 ; for cutting, 675, 684 ; for 
shows, 104; in November, 621; selec- 
tion of, 361; with beautiful leaves, 
594 
Harebell, Ligurian, group of, 164 
white, a, 589 
Hares, Belgian, 12 
Hazel catkins, 665 
Witch, the, 691 
Heat, bottom, 208; value for, SO 
Heather growing on forest land, 67 
Heath, Irish, the, 355; white, 381 
Heating apparatus, 310, 495, 657 
force, 10 
pit, 495 
Hedge, Box, 451 
cutting down, 638 
evergreen, planting, 
for bank, 39 
for garden, 382 


628 








Hedge, lopping, 451 
of "Roses, 5 533 
Quick-set, thickening, 581 
shrubs for a, 583 
Hedgehow, treatment of the, 377 
Ifedychium Gardnerianum, 481 
Helenium autumnale, 611 
grandifiorum, 463 
ITelianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, 35 
Heliconia illustris, 34; i. amplexicaulis, 
516; 7. rubricaulis, 369 
Heliophila scandens, 502 
Heliopsis levis, 475 
Heliotrope blighted, 292 
leaves diseased, 731 
on greenhouse wall, 373 
winter, the, 616 
Heliotropes, 284, 341, 
wintering, 482 
Hellebore-powder, 107 
Helleborus trifoliatus, 685 
Hemerocallis flava, 243 
Hen, bad sitting, 151 
Hens, ailing, 24 
laying, early, 497 
eggs will blood-spots, 65. 
soft ergs, 734 
Hepatica angi ae 713 
blue, failing, 35 
Hepaticas, 732 
Hepialus lupulinus, 61 
Herbaceous plants for a Kensington gar-~ 
den, 102 
Herbs, 132 
gathering, 408 
Hesperis matronatis alba plena, 266, 726 
Hessia spiralis, 664 
Hibiscus syriacus and its varieties, 589 
unhealthy, 731 
Hieracium aurantiacum, 489 
Himantophyllum miniatum, 173 
Himantophyllums, 77, 43 
Hippeastrum aulicum, 490 
not flowering, 10 
pardinum, 29 
Hives, Bee, management of, 138 
Hoeing, value of, 106, 143 
Hollies and American Maples, 207 
newly-planted, treatment of, 39 
transplanting, 542 
under trees, 772 
Holly-berries for Christmas, preserving,. 
582 
hedge, pruning, 382 
yellow- berried, propagating the, 731 
Hollyhock-leaves diseased, 30, 192, 336,, 
466, 637 
seed, sowing, 67 
Hollyhocks from cuttings, 595 
planting, 95 
seedling, in winter, 549 
Honeycomb, dark, 3 
Honey , dark- coloured, { 
er aaiilated: 209 
Honeydew, 282 
Honeysuckle, 347 
dying, 354 
the, over an arch, 57 
Hop in the garden, the, 393 
plants diseased, 2 
Horticultural examinations, 611 
Hose, water, preserving, 435, 519 
Hot-bed dung, 51 
in frame, 11 
House, creeper for, 5 
House-front, sboeee “over, 251; Tey and 
Clematis over, 875; plants for, 495, 
slops as liquid-manure, 94 
Hovea Celsi, 683 
Hoya, 328 
cainpanulata, 413 
ineperializ, 728 
Hoyas, 727 ; notes on, 413 
Humea elegans in winter, oaks 
382 
Thinnemannia fumariefolia, 506 
Hyacinth bulb with seven spikes, 145 
bulbs, potting, 382 
Ww hite, a, 731 
wild, winged insects on, 246 
Hyaec inths for early flowering, 375 
potting, 495 
Hybridisation, plant, 347 
Aydrangea, 542, 763 
at Se arborough, the, 386 
blue, with 900 flow ers, 415 
euttings, 519 
group, 630 
fHortensia in a pot, 441 
paniculata grandiflora, 871, 
Hydrangeas, 328 
and their culture, 516 
blue, pink, and white, 506; a@ TOUP OF 
516 
by the sea, 630 
cutting dow n, 731 
for pots, 165 
ii pots, GOS 
in the open, 451 
losing colour, 208 
potting, 453 
propagating, 94 
Huymenc eullis littoralis, 
the, 52: 
Hypericum calycinum, 507 


; Withering,. 


[BERIS, a good, 250 
saxatilis, 63 
Snow Queen, 159 
Ice-house, making an, 624 














fadian Cress, small, 264 
India-rubber leaves turning brown, 747, 
777; turning yellow, 67, 747; leaves 
unsatisfactory, 611; propagating the, 
117 ; variegated, the, 663 
plants, 762 
Indigo Bird, death of, 210 
Indigofera Gerardiana, 759 
Insecticide, good, a, 160, 318 
wash, an, 720 
Insecticides, 108 
Insect pests, destroying, 8 
Insects, destroying, in greenhouses and 
frames, 19 
purple and orange, 282 
winter work amongst, 546 
Tnula glandulosa, 253 
Ireland, flowers from, 65 
Iris acutiloba, 186 
alata, 507 
Algerian, the white, 656 
atrofusca, 187 
atro-purpurea, 186 
Bakeriana, 718 
Barnuma, 186 
Bismarckiana, 186 
chinensis, 14 
early yellow, 221 
fimbriata, 689 
flavescens, 221 
Florentine, the, 29 
Joetidissima, 475 
Gates, 186, 187, 291,299 ; at Stamford, 
315 
German, diseased, 22 
Gladwin, 475 
Heylandiana, 186 
iberica, 186 
Kempferi, 262; by waterside, 148 
Lortet’, 186, 187 
lupina, 186 
Maria, 186 
Meda, 186 
Mourning, 186 
ochroleuca, 22 
orchioides, 35 
pallida not flowering well, 310 
paradoxa, 186, 187 
persica, 35 
reticulata in Holland, 20 ; in pots, 590 ; 
ry. sophenensis, 727 
Sari, 186 
sowing, and other seeds, 116, 159, 310 
Spanish, flower, a curious, 298 
stylosa alba, 656 
Susiand, 186, 187 
winter, soil for, 383 
frises, 297 
and other perennials by a wall, 608 
Cushion, culture of, 186; Aybrid, 187; 
or Oncocyclus, 186 
English and Spanish, planting, 822 
fancy, 338 
for pot culture, 66 
German, unsatisfactory, 619 
notes on, 221 
protecting from water rats, method of, 
178 
Spanish, for decorations, 128 
lrish garden, Poppy Aneimones in an, 
740 
Lsolome concinna, 718 
treatment of, 453 
ivies, bronzed, in winter, 40 
propagating, 478 
variegated, propagating, 39 
Loy and Clematis over house front, 775 
and Ferns tn basket, 361 
best, the, for house, 709 
caterpillars on, 481 
cuttings, 451 
for open fence, 40 
green, best, 39 
leaf and seale, 119 
on Oak-paling, 144 
quick-growing, 207 
Silver-leaved, 21 
trimming, 382 
{xia bulbs, eggs in, 731 
Ixias, culture of, 611 
in a Northumberland garden, 410 
in the open air, 410 






J 


ACKDAW, food for, 585 
Jacobean Lily, the, 587 
Jam making, 182 
Jar, porous, Maiden-hair Ferris in, 42 
Jasmine, insect-infested, 149 
smothered by the Ivy, 635 
Jasmines, 7 
Jersey, a climber for, 21 
a flower-wreathed children's qoidolain, 
560 
Jingling Johnny, 177 
Judas-tree, flowering shoot of the, 120 
Tn flower, the, 619 
Juniper, Indian, the, 704 
Junipers, the, 704 
Juniperus recurva, T04 
Sabing, 204 


K 


K“MPFERIA Kirki, 848 
Kalmia latifolia, 245 
Kalmias, peat for, 22 
the, 245 








GARDENING ILLUSTRATE: 





Kalosanthes (Crassula) coccinea, 390 
culture of, 739 

Kensington garden, flowers for, 16 

Kerrias, pruning, 347 

Kitchen garden, flowers in the, 555; 
hedge to hide, 794 ; old, treatment of, 
405 

Kniphofia Nelsoni, 415 

Kniphofias, cutting down, 250 

Knotweed, Japan, the, by pathside, 13 

Knotweeds, the, 134 

Keniga maritima, 610 


iL. 


ABELS, metal, 165 
zine, 708 
Laburnum leaf in January, 762 
Nepaul, 206 
Laburnums, 507 
Lachenalia pendula, 733 
Lachenalias in autumn and winter, 477 
keeping, 481 
Lady’s Slipper, English, 271; @ new, 527 
Lieha anceps, 88; repotting, 16; and L. 
Dayana, treatment of, 64 
elegans Mastersi, 492 
majalis, 193 
preestans, 730 
pumila, 609; and 
culture of, 427 
purpurata, 88 
Leliopsis domingensis, 288, 344 
Lagerstremia indica, 360 
Lamp, frame, 764 
Land, early cropping of, 50 
liming, 693 
Lapageria alba, 574 
out-of-doors, 733 
treatment of, 481 
white, the, 252, 417 ; grown out-of-doors, 
399 
Lapagerias, 252, 345 
Larch fence, 11 
Larkspur, Siberian, the, 379 
true double, the, 291 
Lasiandra macrantha for winter flower- 
ing, 91 
Lastrea atrata, 343 
Goldieana, 342 
marginalis, 342 
Sieboldi, 343 
Latanias, manures for, 207 
Lathyrus alpestris, 142 
Laurel, common Spurge or wood, 133 
hedge, clipping, 507 
leaves, decoction as an insecticide, 3S 
Mountain, American, the, 245 
Pontic Spurge, 134 
Portugal, diseased, 61; shoots injured, 
271 
variegated, 657 
aurels, 50 
cutting down, 748 
fungus on, 609 
moving, 382 
trimming, 382 
Laurus nobilis, 562 
Laurustinus, propagating, 136 
Lavatera trimestris, 22 
Lavender bush, an old, 490 
bushes, 792 
cutting, 347 
French, 95 
hedge, pruning, 136 
plants, pruning, 66 
transplanting, 50 
Law 
Allotment let for one year, 24 ; garden, 
notice to quit, 522; tenancy, disturb- 
ance of, 734; tenants, compensation 
to, 640 
amateur or professional, 569 
animals, domesticated, trespass by, 
401 
arsenic, sale of, 626 
bees, treatment of hive of, 275 
Birds, Wild, Protection Acts, and crows 
and rooks, 401 
book-hawker, contract with, 12, 67 
boundary fence, liability to maintain, 24 
branches, cutting, overhanging, neigh- 
bour’s fence, 348 
bushes, valuation of, 67 
business, purchase of, 584 
cat nuisance, the, 67, 122 
compensation, claim for, by the out- 
going tenant of garden ground, 468 ; 
elaiming under Market Gardener’s 
Act, 225 
contract of service, gardener’s, 343 
cottage and garden, notice to quit, 602; 
notice to quit, 24 ; tenancy, 626 
cevenant to leave fixtures on expiration 
of term, 791 
cow-shed, 570 
death of employer—effect on contract of 
service, 311 
demand of account already paid, 791 
dispute between occupiers of adjoining 
gardens, 311 
ditch, dispute about, 12, 52 
dog, noisy, nuisance of, 110 
entry on land to repair fence, 242 
entry on market garden, 181 
erection of gate across right of way, 151 
fence, barbed-wire, 641 ; garden, liabil- 
ity to maintain, 722; overhanging 
boundary, 81 
apg. landlord’s liability to repair, 


florist’s business, purchase of, 166 


its varieties, 730; 











Law— 

flower-roots, right of tenant to remove, 
iv 

flowers, hawking, 722; removal of, by 
tenant, 24 

fruit overhanging neighbour’s garden, 
366 

fruit-trees, compensation for, 640; 
neighbour's, overhanging branches of 
a, 497 

gardenev’s, and hawker’s licenses, 151; 
notice, a, 24, 311, 468, 510, 521, 553, 
765; notice to determine service of, 
38; under, an, notice, 750 

garden, joint tenancy of, 659; letting, 
for five years, 584; letting, on lease, 
625 ; quitting, 419; quitting, compen- 
sation for, 181; notice to quit, 385; 
tenancy, a, 181 

gate, removal of, 484 

glasshouses, erection of, 401; rating of, 
81 

greenhouse boiler, replacing, 625 ; chim- 
ney, nuisance from, 365; claim to 
compensation for, 81; glass, repairs 
to, 275; onallotment, erection of, 
294 ; removal of a, 584; remove, right 
to, 584 

greenhouses, rating of, in market gar- 
dens, 242 

gun licence, 626 

nawker’s, licensed, and market tolls, 330, 
366 

hour of notice to determine contract of 
service, 242 

home, insanitary house, lease of, 437 ; 
notice to determine contract of ser- 
vice and tenancy of, 484 

land, claim to strip of, 641; measure- 
ment of, for market garden, 257 ; sale 
of, 765 ; trespassing on, 401 

landlord and tenant, 497, 694 ; responsi- 
bility for repairs, 138 

landlord’s liability for repairs, 24 

lease, agreement for, 707 ; removal of, 
640 

leaseholder, position of, 791 

lessee of garden subletting, 122 

light obstructed, 12, 640 

manure heap, nuisance in pasture, 194 

market gardener’s claim, a, 67; Gar- 
deners’ Compensation A“t, 81, 122, 224, 
468, 779 ; Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
and leases for terms, 138; gardene1’s 





valuation, a, 53; gardener, what 
is a, 275; garden held in verbal 
agreement, 678; garden, notice to 


quit, 536 ; garden, partnership disso- 
lution of, 275; garden produce, tolls 
on, 194 ; garden tenancy, a, 37, 51, 722; 
garden tenant, in arrears of rent, 535 ; 
land, notice to quit, 38 

meaning of month in notice to determine 
service, 780 

milk, contract to buy, 734 

neighbour’s blocked ditch, 780; build- 
ings, a, 791 

notice, lapsed, a, 553 ; a question of, 641 

nursery ground, tenant of, 522; notice 
to determine, 419 

orchard, quitting, 552 

owners of adjoining properties, disputes 
between, 401 

parish room, rating of, 553 

partnership, dissolution of, 151 

pigeons, nuisance from, 209 

plants, removing, 209 

poultry trespassing, 181 

practice, customary, 497 

private garden, improvement by tenant, 
677 

property, misdescription of, in notice to 
quit, 385; new, drainage of, 553 

pump, repairing, claim for, 67 

quit, notice to, 257, 535, 612, 605, 749 ; 
who must give, 225 

rent, increased, notice to pay, 658; 
liability for, 38 

repairing clause, effect of, 694 

right of way to orchard, 194 

sale of land, position of tenant, 765 

servant, master’s liability for injury to, 
536 

servants leaving without giving notice, 
497 

service, to determine notice of, 24, 294, 
385, 779 

shrubs in garden of new house, planting, 
24+ removal of, by tenant, 24 

solicitor’s charges, 659 

stock, trespassing, 181; trespassing 
through untastened gate, 242 

stones dug out of garden hy tenant, 
791 

sub-tenant holding over, 365 

surrender or sub-letting, 640 

tenancy, effect of agreement 








of 722° 


effect of memorandum of, 38; for 
definite term, 225; when does it 


expire, 96 

tenant, mistake in name of, 24; of 
market garden, claim for compensa- 
tion by, 584; refusing to quit, 765 

tenant’s alterations in garden, 122; 
fence, landlord cutting down, 510; 
improvements in private garden, 194 ; 
security, a, 584 

tithe, demand of, 791; rent charge for 
1899, value of, 750; value of, in 1899, 
734 

to determine 
notice, 24 

trees, purchase of, 81; right of tenant 
to remove, 852; to cut down, land- 
lord’s right, 24 


tenancy of allotment 








Vii 


Law— 
trespass, alleged, an, 
the, 225 
under-gardener’s licence, 
notice, an, 110, 750 
vendor and purchaser, 257 
wages, dispute as to, 12 
wall, party, 110 
water, a curious question 
224 
will, concerning a, 497 
Lawn full of Daisy roots, 507 
fungus on, 611 
Grass, 794 
improving, 364, 483, 


454; nuisance, 





an; 760); 


as to, 194, 









making a, 514 
manuring, 721 
mossy, 35, 364, 568, 790 . 


neglected, 623 
old, renovating, 550 
Plantains on, 256, 292 
plants, 32! 
preserving, through the winter, 483 
returfing, 732 
seed, sowing, 49 
sowing a, 95 
swampy, 747 
tennis, a, 519 
weedy, 309, 328, 508, 533, 794 
worms on, 35, 519, 596, 693 
Lawns, making and repairing, 689 
manures for, 5 
newly made, 94 
Layering, propagating by, 86 
Leadworts, 426 
Cape, 426, 518 
Leaf-soil and sandy-soil, 748 
Leaves blighted, 266, 450 
diseased, 397 
fine, warm-house plants with, 369 
mildewed, 223 
turning rusty, 792 
Leechee Nut, the, 610, 748; tree, the, 776 
Leek Musselburgh, 132 
Leeks, 132 
sowing, 113 
Lemon-plant, leaves of, unsatisfactory 
79 
Leptospermum scoparium, growing, 495 
Lettuce Green Cos, 223 
growing, 146 
Lettuces, 256 
dry weather, good, 313 
in summer and winter, 349 
sowing, 403 
Leucojum autumnale, 477 
Libonias, 205 
Ligustrum sinense, 306 
Lilac-bush, a fine, 528 
groups, 528 
the, 371 
Lilacs not flowering, 235 
pruning, 333 
the, 371 
Lilies, 495 
after flowering, 400, 508 
and disease, 336, 463 
and Roses, 387 
Arum, 338, 777; after flowering, 769; 
in California, field of, 18 
at Shoreditch, 635 
Day, in a vase, 27 
Guernsey, never-flowering, 568 
in pots, 382, 751 
in vases, 89 
Madonna, failure of, 177 
notes on, 33 
of the Valley, 208, 237, 568, 708 ; failing, 
257; renovating, 507; unsatisfactory, 
223 ; 
Peruvian, 272 
planting, 685 
six best, for pots, 708 
St. Bruno’s and St. Bernard, 215 
transplanting, 410 
Water, and their enemies, 414; red or 
rose-coloured, 533 
white, failing, 121 
Lilium auratum, 239, 351, 503, 590; 
after flowering, 502; bulbs, potting, 
95; diseased, 302; failure of, 526; 
from seed, raising, 50; in Cornwall, 
529; unsatisfactory, 231; and L. a. 
rubrum, treatment of, 80; a. rubro- 
vittatum, 387 ; a. virginale, 481 
Batemannia, 623 
candidwm, 327, 623, 685 ; for cutting, 
684; c. variegatum, 448 
elegans, 229 
formosanum, 460 
giganteum, 261 
Harrisi, 137; treatment of, 271 
Humboldti at Wisley, 339 
lancifolium, failure with, 382 
leaves browning, 195 
longiflorum Harrisi, 188 
macranthum, 617 ; m. rubrum, 624 
Nepalense, 289, 390 
speciosum, 482; s. album, 494 
unbellatum, 732 
Liliums not flowering, 482 
potting, 482, 792 
Lily, African, 478 
Arum, a three-spathed, 137; failing to 
bloom, 79; in a room, 338 
Belladonna, 364, 434, 450; lifting and 
potting, 764; not flowering, 51, 568 
bulb disease, the, 412 
Day, Yellow, 243 
disease, the, 207, 218, 463 
Dragon, the, 762 
Eucharis, separating and potting, 519 
for exhibition in late August, 519 
Golden-rayed, the, 603; the, in Oorn- 
wall, 629 



















































































































































































Lily, Guernsey, growing, 
Jacobea not flowering, 172 

spear-leaved, 

240 


Japanese, 


leaves diseased, 
the, 68 
planting the, 740; 


Madonna, 





{33 
6383 

for cutting, 
unsatisfactory 


Martagon, White, 291 


of the Valley, 10, 290 ; bed 


72258 


684 5 
, B63 


; growing, 


708; making new beds of, 239; notes on 
the, 393 ; transplanting, 519 ; unsatis- 
factory, 11 


Rockwood, 316 


white, in a vase, 89; infested, 207; the, 
327; at Drem, 


seed, 428; 


Line, chloride of, 


dressings, 676 
material, 777 
some uses of, 1 
superphosphat 


Linaria alpina, 40 


anticaria, 406 


antirrhinifolia, 


dipartita, 406 
cymbalaria, 
hepaticefolia, 
maritima, 406 
maroccana, 


purpurea, 406 


repens alba, 49 


reticulata, 406 
saXxatilis, 406 


06 
e 
1G 


406 
406 


406 
multipunctata, 466 


t 


3: 
Wood, the, 
use 


of, 


38; Martagon, 
339 


764 


of, 


> 


mare 
(3 


£06, 407 


triornithophora, 406 
Linarias, the, 406 
Lines, dividing, in gardens, 144 
Linnea borealis, 792 
Linnet, 210; green, 257 


Linum alpinum, 


353 


arboreum, 185, 285, 353 


flavum, 353 
grandiflorum, 


monogynum, 3: 
30 


narbonnense, 
perenne, 35: 
trigynum, : 
viscosum, : 
Liquid-manure, 





2 
ID 








3 
53 


vs 3 
2 
3 


is 


5385 
Lithospermum multifiorum, 


prestratum, 448 
Lithospermums, 448 


Loa, what is, 10 
Lobetia Carmine ( 
diseased, 505 


scarlet, from seed, 


iny, 150 
seed, sowing, 5 
splendens, 463 

Lobelias, herbac 

Lomaria alpina, 
gibba, 127, 452 
pumila, 343 

Lomarias, the, 





Standishi, 589 


Lophospermum scandens, | 


Gem, 


iL, 


343 


24 
Lonicera sempervirens, pruning, 


345, 373 ; 


Lotus peliorhynchus, 


Love-lies-bleeding, 
Luculia cratissima, 284, 


231 


433 


not ftoy 


509 





etal 


( 


8 


O70 





Lupin root diseased, 160 


TT: ee, 
Lupins, 
Lupiius arboreu 


the, 42 





polyphyllus albus 
Lycaste aromatica, 306, 


eruenta, 16 


Skinneri, 


Tree, 270 


Se 





» 201 ; 


Lychnis, double, 808 
vespertina plena, 346 


G 
yr 


Lyre-flower, 353 


AGNOLIA 
Caimpbelli, 
conspicua, 30, 
cuttings, striki 
Fraseri, 734, 
glauca, 734, 





grandiflora, 107, 399, 
73: 


in January, 
Halleana, 785 
hypoleuca, 784 
Kobus, 784 
Lennei, 784 


macrophylla, 7 


not blooming, ‘ 
obovata, 784 
Soulangeana, 
stellata, 785 


396 


culture of, 75 


Mi 


aciwuinnata, 783 


(83, 7 
784 





ng, 


735 
785 


) 


Sis 


S45 


O25 


85 


tripetala, 784, 73 


Watsoni, 785 
Magnolias, 783 
grafting, 417 
ia a vase, G89 
Magpies congre 
tongue, cuttin 


Maiden-hair Fern, 
Maiden’s Wreath, 
Maids of France, 


Maize, 693 
Mallow, Syrian, 
Tree, 363 


Malva trimestris, 
Manure and soil, 79% 
for plant 


artificial, 665 
35 
bone, 256 
cesspool, 23 
dressings, G77 
for spiders, 
Fowl, 
praia, 


‘ 
od: 


208 









the, 327 
Fair, 488 
the, and its varieties, 


33 






ting, 


784 ; 
P. exoniensis, 


in Scotland, 269 


694 


insects in pots of, 


Su: Us 


from 


Ver 


fron) seed, 239 


bud gathered 
784 


119 


dSD 











Manure, poultry, 23 
seaweed as, 5:6 
slaughter-house, 36 
sulphate as, 777 

Manures, artificial, 208, 

eornene = 
chemical, 
green risa "300 


566, 676, 778 3 1n 


Maple, Japanese cut-leaved, 755 ; dwart, 
755 
Marguerite, a, tn Cornwall, 76 
cuttings, 256 ; yellow, 453 
Daisy leaves infested, 301 
Paris, 451 
white, the, at Cowes, 526 
yellow, for summer bed, 418 
Marguerites, 452 
diseased, 61, 218 
from cuttings, 417 
yellow and white, lifting, 229 
Marigold, curious, a, 270 
Market flowers in ‘April and May, 309 


gardening, 293; experience, 763 


$4 
hampers, 23 
Marrow plants not thriving, 418 


Vegetable, jam, 625; seeds, washing, 
590 

Marrows, striped, 761 ‘ , 

Vegetable, 398; bed of, 625; striped 


and white, 761 

Masdevallia amabilis, 270 

bella, 119 

Chimera, 238 

macrura, 545 

racemosa, 359 
Maurandya Barclayana, 178 
Maxillaria grandiflora, 376 
Mead, making, 569 
Meadow, Mushroom spawning 4, 520 

Rue, larger, the, 289 

spawning, 708 


Sweet, Goat’s Beard, the, 549) 
Meadows, weeds in, 568 
Mealy-bug, 46, 328, 639; in greenhouse, 
743 ; 
Measures, making, 520 


Meconopsis, the blue, ina Scottish garden, 
389 
Wallichi, 339 
Medlar, Nottinghain, the, 513 
stock, 748 
Medlars, 513 
Melia Azederach, 94 
Melon culture for amateurs, 
Hero of Isleworth, 790 
house, 50 
leaves, insect infested, 251 
seeds, colour of, 762 
Melons, culture of, 323 
cutting, 400 
house of, 323 
in frames, 36 
in pit, 36 
late, 386 
notes about, 220 
support for, 195 
Water, 733 
Mertensia alpina, 280 
oblongifolia, 280 
paniculata, 280 
sibirica, 280 
virginica, 178, 280 
Mertensias, the, 280 
Mesembryanthemunt rosewin, 487 
Mezereon, the, 133 
Mice, a plague of, 20 
Michaelmas Daisies for cutting 
Michauxia campanuloides, 385 
Microlepia hirta cristata, 90 
Mignonette, 36, 284, 383 
diseased, 301 
dying, 135 
for cutting, 675 
on north borders, 341 
spring flowering, 31 
unsatisfactory, 193 
Miltonia spectabulis and M. Clowesi, 161 
vexillaria, 128 
Miltonias, 517 
Mimulus, 778 
Minoreas coughing, 552 
Mint, 262, 309 
diseased, 136 
Mirabelle, 451 
Mistletoe propagating, 693 
Mock Orange, large- flowered, 
Moles, destroying, 66, 507 
Monkey Puzzle failing, 779 
Monstera deliciosus, 370 
Montbretia crocosmiflora, 410 


TOO 


, OS4 





308 





flowers turning brown, 549 
Montbretias, replantiny, 792 


Mortar-rubbish, use of, 10!) 
Moth-Codlin, 466 
Orchid, hybrid, a, 690 
Swist, the Garden, 61 





Mountain Ash-berries, keeping, 451 
Muhtenbeckia complexa, 737 
Mulberry not fruitiny, 657 
Mulching, value of, 612 
Mullein Olympian, 270 

Rosette, the, 18 
Musa, 3/0 
Musceari botryoides pallens, 73} 
Mushroom-bed, outdoor. an, 439 


beds, making, 583 
caves, 417 
spawn, 121, 222, 507 


Mushyroois, 654, 764, 792 
failing, 596 

growing, 583 

in boxes, 22 

in greenhouse, 12 
spawning pastures for, 11 


Musk, 285 





Musk, 


Myrtles, 


Nets, garden, pre 
Netting, 583 
Nierembergia rivularis, 359 
Jasmine, the, 514 
Nitrate of soda in water, 179 
Nursery, small, taking a, 417 
Nut, Constantinople, the, 


Nightshade, 


ay thionema ¢ 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Harrison’ 3, 364 
in Orchid-pots, 9 


681 


Myrica Gale, 665 
Myrtle as a tub shrub, 337 


Bog, the, 665 
potting, 496 
scale on, 550 
rtles, 21, 285 
diseased, 533 


NALS. patent, 


common srowing 4 


5 


Mustard and Cress culture 


N 


293 


‘ 


, the, 79 


for 


Narcissi bulbs, keeping, 55 


Narcissi forced, 119 
Narcissus Autocrat, 47 


buds, double, killed, 256 
double white, 208 


grandee, 91 


Johnstoni Queen of Spain, 6 


rugilobus, 72 


Sulphur Phoenix, 17 
Nasturtium, annual dwarf, 26! 


Climbing, 265 
Flame, 327, 363 
flowers and fruit 
large, 264 


mildewed, 452 
trees, destroyi ing 


Nectarines, potting, 
Nemesia strumosa Suttoni, 168 
Nephrolepis Duffi, 195 
Nephrolepises, 352 

Nerine japonica, 611 
Nertera depressa, 360, 


62; 


Earth, 721 
Ground, 721 
Leechee, the, 748 
Pistachio, 793 
plantation, 624 


of, 


494 


Nasturtiums, soil for, 763 
Nectarine Cardinal, 445 


aphis on, 95, 


Sapucaia, the, 762 


dentata, 465 


Martiacea albida, part 07 a yroup af, 


Nuts, preserving, 557 
Nymphwa alba candidissima, 37 


45) 


638 5 


ov 
sserving, 292 


665 


465 ; WM. carnea, 465 


tuberosa, 464 


Nymphaas, planting, 


AK, Evergreen, as a town tree, 
leaves for leaf-mould, preparing, 79 
paling, Ivy on, 144 


O 


757 


Turkey or Levant, 519 


cirrhosum, 148, 193 


citrosmum, 16 
crispum, 64 5 
Edwardi, 128 
Insleayi, 344 
Lindeni, 211, 396 
nebulosum, 234 
pardinum, 171 
polyanthum, 3 306 
preenitens, 271 
ramos 
Roezli, 376 
Rosst majus, 474 
Ruckerianum, 12 
Sanderianum, 27 
tripudians, 474 








in Fern-case, 247 
little grown, 193 


leaves blighted, 


the double-jlowered, 


buds drying 


mum, 215 


) 


Odontoglossums, 492 


539 


sortidijoliuit, 532 
Oil-lamp in greenhouse, fumes of, 746 
Oleander outtings, striking, 417 
466, 747 


561 


treatment of, 122, 5382 


Oleanders, 23 
Omphalodes Luciliew, 214, 757 


verna alba, 145 


Oncidium Cavendishianum, 


cheirophorum, 627 


concolor, 283 
Gardnert, 414 


Gravesianum, 776 


Krameri, 7 
leucochilum, 492 


ornithorynchum, 
pretextum auret 


pulchellum, 161 
splendidum, 776 
tigrinum, 540 
triquetrum, 415 
varicosum), 620 


Ailsa Craig, 92 


un, 


Onion, Al, the, 729 


bulbs attacked, 19 


seed, sowing, 721 
Silver Ball, 424 


Onions, 100, ‘485, 7 72! 


autumn-sown, 349 ; 


for exhibition, 7\ 


19 


16 


720 


540 


bolting, 


On 


market, 


oO 


off, 59) 


ie} 


culture 


618 


Oats eaten by hares and rabbits, 737 
Odontoglossum Cervantesi, 


























Onions for seed, 748 

large-crowing, 623 

seeding, 273 

Tree, 451 

Tripoli, bolting, 56 

Winter-raised, 451; and spring, 714 
Onoclea sensibilis, 342 
Onopordon arabicuin 

a. Salteri, 462 

Onosma echioides, 262 

tauricum. 163 ; never flowering, 
Opera arundinaria, 532 
Ophrys apifera, 161 

muscifera 161, 


from seed, 533 


544 


Orange Bishop, a 401, 481 
blossom, 108 
flower, Mexican, the, 566, 709 
Otaheite, 11 
pruning, 11 


tree, small, 721 
wine, making, 110 
Oranges, raising, from pips, 77 
Orchard, cultivating, 417 
house, 386 ; fruit-trees. management of, 
95 
planting an, 611 
Orchid after flowering, 
247 
Bee, 161 
Fly, 161 
flowers fading, 161 
Giant, flowering of the, 376 
house, 672; floor for, 415 
hybrid, a, 673 
Swan, the, 325 
Orchids and sulphur fumes, 234 
at Weybridge, 6 
best, for cutting, 730 
certain, growing, 504 
cool-house, 161 
eurious, 427 
for cutting, 6 
imported, 206; treatment of, 609 
importing, 627 
in baskets, 206 
in bloom, 540 
in flower, 218 
in greenhouse, 3 
in Peach-house, 137 
newly-imported, treatment of, 35 
seasonable work amongst, 23: 
treatment of, 78, 270, 558 
watering, 690 
Orchis, Bee, growing, the, 287 
early-jflowering, 171 
Soliosa, 171 
Lady, 171 
Lizard, the, 363 
Zongibracteata, 171 
Madeira, 171 
Man, 778 
mascula, 171 
purpured, 171 
Orchises, hardy, 171 
Oreoconibe Candollet, 594 
Orinithogatum arabicum, 
comosuin, 230 
exscapum, 230 
nutans, 230 
pyramidale, 230 
pyrenaicum, 230 
thyrsoides album, 668 
unifolium, 230 
Ornithogalums, 230 
Orobanche Eryngi, 488 
Orphan Fund, Gardeners’, 764 
Orpingtons, mating, 151; 
182 
Osmunda cinnamomea, 
Claytoniana, 342 
gracilis, 343 
Ostrowskya magnijica, 502 
Othonmea cheirifolia, 588 
Ourisia coccinea, 526 
Outdoor garden, 386 
Owl, treatment of, 468 
Oxalis Bowieana, 548 
crenata, 677 


treatment of, 


oo 
- 


points of, 


342 


p 


FEONIES and Rhododendrons, 


Herbaceous, 237 
Japanese, 290 


273 
3; not flowering, 674 


not Howering, 491 
planting, 482 
transplanting, 773 


Tree, 216, 6383 

Peony bed, making a, 544 
Chinese, propagating, 158 
in the Grass, the, 621 


Mme. de Montijon, 272 
Palm, decaying, 292 
leaves, diseased, 732; foul, 


ting of, 657; tema: ng ace 
retubbing a, 768 

Pals, 363 
diseased, 693 
in boxes, 364 


in pots unsatisfactory, 417 
repotting, 731 

treatment of, 4 

turning brown, 612 
unhealthy, 137 

young, treatment of, 574 


Panes 
fragrans, 
illyricum, 475, 452 
speciosum, 53 

Pancratiums, 473 

Panicum plicatum, 410, 579, 674 
sulcatum, 674 
variegatum, 605, 


*, 473 


‘atiwine anroenitnn, specie « 


667 


G74 




















Pansies and how to grow them, 663 
and woodlice, 329 
dying, 240, 364, 412 
failing, 261, 309, 709 
Fancy, 345, 747 
in beds, 95 
liquid-manure for, 143 | 
paper collars for, 292 
planting, 315, 789 
show, 709 
Tufted, 155, 405; a carpeting of, 793; 
a selection of, 298; and fancy for 
exhibition, 201; best, the, for exhibi- 
tion, 101; dying, 236 ; fertilising and 
crossing, 208; for massing an east 
border, 143; for sunny positions, 118 ; 
from seed, 315; growing for exhibi- 
tion, 72; new, 400; planting, 65; 
propagating, 339, 372 ; seedling, plant- 
ing out, 1263; with small flowers, 389 ; 
yellow coloured, 236 
Pansy and Viola, 292 
Devonshire Cream, 434 
Endymion, 229 
flowers, fertilising, 271 
foliage, turning yellow, 3854 
Mrs. C. F. Gordon, 430 
seedling, 373, 467 
Tufted Blue Gown, 143; Endymion, 
250; Florizel, 247 ; Pencaitland, 53 ; 
Sheelah, 338 ; Violetta, 296 
Paradise-stock for fruit-trees, 677 
Paraffin, soluble, insecticide, 708 
Paris Green, 347 
Parrot, grey, 224; death of, 3865; food 
for, 419; treatment of, 209, 241 
losing its feathers, 521 
Parrot’s claws, cutting, 535 
Parsley, 383 
preserving, 435 
wintering, 382 
Parsnip-maggot, 520 
root, grub in, 266 
wine making, 68 
Parsnips, 596, 743 , 
blighted, 292 
late, 92 
Passiflora coerulea, 575 
Constance Elliot, 575, 618 
edulis, 575, 
Kermesina, 575 
quadrangularis, 575 ; flowers of the, 46 
racemosa, 575 
Passifloras, the, 574 
Passion-flower, common, 575 
edible fruit of the, 575, 731 
for the open, 794 
treatment of, 519, 611 
white, planting, 793 ; the, 618 
Passion-flowers, cutting down, 721 
in winter, 507 
the, 574 
Pasture, planting, with hardy plants, 510 
Pastures, spawning for Mushrooms, {1 
Path, garden, a, 463 
Pathside, planting by, 374 
Pathway, garden, a, 463 
Pea Alderman in early autumn, 555 
Everlasting, white, 521 
Maincrop, 466 
supports, 778 
Witham Wonder, 313 
Peach blister, 22, 149, 476 
border, compost for, 638 
buds, falling, 79, 166 
culture in the open air, 758 
diseased, 452 
Hale’s Early, 709 
house, fumigating, 364 
leaves, blistered, 255; turning 
208 
Royal George, the, 670 
seedling, 482 
Stirling Castle, 260 
Peaches, 495 
against wall, 778 | 
and earwigs, 435 | 
and Nectarines splitting, 223 
and Vines, 50, 612 
decayed, 451 
failing, 260 
falling, 273 
good, 670 
indoor, notes on, 573 
mildewed, 240 
planting, 50 
ripening, 286 
seedling, 533 ' 
split, 550 
stoneless, 383 
Peach-tree, gumminy, 700 
leaves blistered, 223 
pruning, 79, 778 
wall, 748 
Peach-trees, and walls, 639 
destroying aphis on, 95 
failing, 364 
failing to bloom, 208 
foul, 624 
in pots, 121 
lifting, 495 
planting, 658 | 
protecting in flower, 776 
pruning, 549 
turning yellow, 149 
under glass, 137 
young, pruning, 520, 644 
Peafowl eggs, value of, 210 
hen failing, 34 | 
Pear and Plum leaves unsatisfactory, 223 | 
bloom falling, 165 | 
Brown Beurré ,3, 530 | 


{ 


| 
TOW, | 


Durondeau, 375 
flowers, fertilising, 36 
foliage, grub on, 412 
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ILLUSTRATED. 





Pear Glou Morceau, 476, $41 
Josephine de Malines, 549 
leaves blotched, 208 ; diseased, 145, 307, 
466 ; unhealthy, 95 
le Lectier, 476 
Louise Bonne of Jersey on a wali, 615 
Marie Louise on a building, 356 
new, a, 476 
Thompson's, 389 
Williams’ Bon 
Preston, 494 
Zephirin Gregoire, 578 
Pears, 418 
abortive, 533 
a pergola of, 699 
autumn, 513 
early, 305 
espalier, 149 
for small gardens, 
fungus on, 505 
erafting, 50 
on fence, 582 
on trellis, 709 
ripening of, 452 
rusty, 208 
standard, 733 
stewing, 564 
wall, 328, 615 
Pear-tree leaves eaten, 207 
Pear-trees, coarse-growing, 418 
in flower at Christmas, 69% 
unfruitful, 273 
unsatisfactory, 637 
wall, pruning, 293 
Peas, cutting back, 417 
defective, 365 
diseased, 149 
dwarf, very, 277 
early and late, 349 
Karly Marrow, 772 
Everlasting, 315, 343, 364, 534 
for exhibition, 583 
green, to preserve, 363 
in bottles, preserving, 765 
in drills, 149 
injury to, 61 
late, 638 
liquid-manure for, 80 
medium sized, 313 
protecting, from birds, 793 
quality in, 340, 383, 733 
sowing, 23 
Sweet, 27, 300, 


Chrétien, from 


ann - 
305 ; 


541 





327, 435, 467, 488, 67 
778; and annual wild Grasses, 434 ; 
best coloured, 740; best, the, 740; 
diseased, 282; early, 787; fly upon, 
309 ; for cutting, 390, 540 ; for decora- 
tions, 338; saying seed from, 608; 
sowing, 149 ; sowing in autumn, 507 ; 
sowing seeds of, 568; twelve for 
exhibition, 48 ; upon wire-netting, 22 

to preserve, 239 
Peat-Moss-litter, 792 
Pelargonium Beauty of Castle Hill, 
Cape, Pretty Polly, 343 
cuttings, 274, 451 
Double, Charbon Argent, 731 
Henry Jacoby, 762 
H, M. Stanley, 116 
Ivy-leaved in basket, 269; Sow. 
Chas. Turner as a window plant, 337 
petals notched, 301 
Raspail Improved, 587 
Woodside Pride, 605 
Zonal, leaves diseased, 746; 
flowering, 273 
Pelargoniums, 747 
after flowering, treatment of, 507 
choice Show and Regal, 209 
cutting back, in greenhouse, 746 
Double, 136, 709 
for show, 179 
french, 605 
good six, 22 
in greenhouse, cutting back, 746 
Ivy-leaved, 50, 269, 387; as window 
plants, 464 
Pearson’s, 179 
Regal, 329, 364 
scented-leaved, 195, 
seedling, 779 
tricolor-leaved, the, 715 
various races of, 11 
winter-flowering, 150 
Zonal, 208; culture of, with selections, 
14; cutting down, 723; cuttings of, 
10; dying, 792 ; flaked, 136; in win- 
ter, 683 ; leaves, 195; leaves of dis- 
eased, 746; 
256; treatment of, 382 ; 
twenty-four best, 252 
Pentas carnea, 718 
Pentstemon barbatus, 477 
Richardsoni, 300 
Pentstemions, 178 
Perennials, cutting down, 496 
from seed, 435 
hardy, 382 
May and June flowering, 129 
seedling, transplanting, 347 
summer-flowering, planting, 568 

Pergola, supports of, 753 

Peristropha speciosa, 501 

Pescatorea Lehmanni, 172 

Pests, flower garden, 745 

insect, a book on, 595; deslruction of, 
504 

Petasites fragrans, 616 

Phadranassas, 550 

Phaius, 673 

Norman, 673 
Phalenopsis denticulata, 691 
John Seden, 690 
Manni, 359 
violacea, 492 





99> 


doi 


de 


winter- 








potting, 35; seedling, 
white, 23; 





Pheasants, Golden, rearing, 345 
Philadelphus grandiflorus, 308 
Philodendrons, 370 
Phlebodium aurewum, 377 
Phlebodiums, 377, 686 
Phlox amcena, 492 
canadensis, 231 
Coquelicot, 394 
Drummondi in autumn, 525 
herbaceous, white-flowcred, 431 
Nelsoni, 419 
ovata, 262 
seed, preserving, 180 
setacea, 410 
stems eaten, 336 
Phloxes, dwarf, good, 102 
herbaceous, 431 ; propagating, 623 
perennial, 341; for cutting, 685 
Phormium tenax in flower, 491 
Phryngium not keeping variegated, 40 
Physalis Franchetti, 50, 486, 555 ; 
seeds of, 581 
sowing seeds of, 568 
Picotees and Carnations, 506 
Pigeon-fly, 567 
management, 294, 521 
| Pigeon’s dung, 23 
| Pimelia decussata, 682 
Pine, Norfolk Island, soil for, 533 
seeds, 135 
Pinguicula caudata, 116 
“ Pink, alpine, the, 43, 45 
| border, Purity, 45 
Cheddar, 45 
Chinese, the, 45 
| double-fringed, a, 45 
edging, 136 
Fringed, 45 
| Glacier, the, 44 
laced Boiard, 45 
Maiden, 45 
seedling, a, 252 
Pinks, annual and biennial, 44 
from cuttings, 400 
laced-white, the, 44 
| propagating, 261 
} the, 43 
white, 270; flowers of, withering, 208 : 
{ for cutting, 7 5 


sowing 


dé 
Pip, and its cure, 497 
Pipes for greenhouse, 
gas-fouled, 508 
hot-water, 452; arrangement of, 482; 
| coating, 347 ; to remove tar from, 760 
tarred, 732 
Piptanthus nepalensis, 
Pit, wood framed, 748 
Vlacea ornata, 364 
Plantains, destroying, 107, 
Plant, India-rubber, 239 
Plants after flowering, treatment of, 173 
and bulbs removing, hardy, 773 
fine-leayed and flowering, for the 
servatory, 413 
for a background, 250 
for a grave, 497 
for baskets, 23, 
for drawing-room decoration, 429 
half hardy, greenhouse for wintering, 


S 


550 


206 


money 


con- 


hardy, for shallow soils, 351 
hardy trailing, 410 
| insects injuring, 609 
| iron and rust on, 507 
potting, 166 
room, culture of, 42 
stakes, tarring, 732 
sweet-scented, 284 
under trees, 775 
warm-house, with fine leaves, 369 
winter-flowering, 221; in cool conserva- 
tory, 240 
Platycerium aleicorne, 60 
Pleione Lagenaria, 414 
Pleiones, 540, 690 
in Slower, 620 
Plot, small, planting, 66 
Plumbago capensis, 426, 510; in winter, 
507 : out-of-doors, 685 
} cutting down, 747 
Plum blooms failing, 22% 
Cherry, 451 
Coe’s Golden Drop, 233 
| Green Gage, grafting, 23 
hedge, Myrobalan, 748 
Prince Englebert, 114 
} stock, Damask, 612 
| The Victoria, 388 
Plum-trees barren, 582, 699 
blighted, 292 
decaying, 435 
not a success, 417 
not bearing, 777 
| propagating, 208 } 
suckers, 568 | 
young, pruning, 7 
Plums, 549 
and Damsons, 388 
cooking, good, 1i4 
dessert, 233 
from seed, 508 
crafting, 79 
late, 377 


| 

| 

| 

| 377 
mildewed, 223 
| 

| 


‘ 


8 


Poinsettia leaves falling, 657 
pulcherrima, propagation and culture 
of, 485 
| Poinsettias, 622, 746 
| and their culture, 150, 211] | 
Polyanthus from seed, 103, 345 
Polygalas, 173 
Polygonum cuspidatuin by pathside, 134 ; 
c. compactum, 514 
multiflorum, 610 
415 





orientale, 322, 


Polygonum sphrostachyum, 142, 588 
vaccinifolium, 505 
verticillatum, 








48 
Polygoniums, the, 134 
Potypody, Golden, the, 377 
Polystichum acrostichoides, 343 
munitum, 343 
Pond, brickwork round, plants for, 764 
Duckweed in, 149 
foul, 198 
weeds in, 611 
Poplar Balsam sickly, 22% 
cuttings, 382 
Poplars, the, 665 
Poppies failing, 266 
for cutting, 675 
French, and Grasses tn a vase, 20 
Iceland, 51 
Oriental, the, 280 
Shirley, 747 
Poppy, Bush, Californian, the, 217, 381 
617; planting, 789 
French, the, 779 
Iceland, seedlings, 521 
Oriental, sowing seeds of, 763 
Welsh, growing, 27 
White Bush, 185, 231; from seed, 363 
Portulacca flowers, 777 
Posoqueria fragrantissima, 632 
Potato Duke of York, 715, 761 
Magnum Bonum, 771 
pugilistic, a, 92 
red fungus upon, 380 
Snowball, 252 
Up-to-Date, 793 
Potatoes, 101 
and Peas, 418 
sordeaux-mixture for, 24( 
culture of, 77 
earthing up, 365 
forcing, 625 
for exhibition, 583 
growing out, 4: 
Jensenian method of protecting, 238 
late, 22; planting, 155 
manuring for, 22 
planting, 625 ; at Christmas, 534 
preparing land for, 709 
scabbed, 400 
sending, to Australia, 612 
sprouting, 568 
sweet, growing, 483 
wintering, 533 
Pot-soil, 732 
Pots, Moss on soil in, 150 
Potting drainage, 66; materials, 59 
Poultry, early laying, 454 
keeping, 151, 510; book on, 123, : 
market, London, 12 
nests, material for, 743 
persistent sitters, cure for, 453 
run, gas-lime on, 484 
trespassing, 138 
Primrose, Cape, the, 539 
Evelyn Arkwright, 762 
Evening, 389 
Primroses, Bunch, 702; double-flowere 
7, 47 ; from Gresford, 117 
from seed, 345 
Primula, Chinese, the, 
floribunda, 596 
frondosa, 119 
Munroi, 142 
nivalis, 119 
obconica, 33, 325 
Poissoni, 487 
purpurea, 77 
White Sta ”, the, 632 
Primulas, 183 
attacked by grubs, 61 
Chinese, keeping old, 95; pot 
culture of, 775 ; 
diseased, 531 
single, 36 
Privet hedge, 270 
Propagating-bed, 352 
Propagation by layering, 567 
Propagator, making a, 748 
Prophet-flower, the, 193 
Prunella Webbiana, 304 
Prunas Avian. 602 
Padus, 601 
pseudo-Cerasus, 603 
sinensis fl.-pl., 672 
tomentosa, 15 
Pteris creticna, 235 
Pulmonaria aryenensis 
Punnet-maker$s, 746, 762, 776 
Punnets or hampers, 520 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, 464 
Pyrethrums, 22 
single and double, 220 
Pyrus japonica, 309; fruit of, > in the 
open, 528; pruning, 607; and other 
spring-flowering shrubs, 269 


spectabilis, 212 


Quince, common, 461 
Quince not fruiting, 513 
Pear-shaped, 461 
Quinces, 461 
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35 














and its culture, 2 
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RABBITS, destroying, 549 , 
Radish, French Breakfast, 56 
Radishes, 943 


out-of-doors, 113 




























































































































Rain-gauge, 708 
Ramondia pyrenaica, 18 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, 143; 7%.-pl., 
317 ; a. plenus, 488 
aecris fi.-pl., 
alpestris, 316 
amplexicaulis, 55, 316 
anemonoides, 316 
aquatilis, 317 
asiaticus, 317 
carpaticus, 316 
crenatus, 289, 316 
double, 778 
elacialis, 
gramineus, 31 
leaf diseas 
Lingua, 317 
Lyalli, 316 
monspeliensis, 317 
montanus, 316 
parnassifolius, 316 
pedatus, 316 
Persian, double, 3 
pyrenzus, 316 
roets, 282 
sc cutatus, 
Seguieri, 1 1 
speciosus, 
Thora, 316 
Turban, Double, 31 
Banunculuses, the, 31¢ 
Rape, sowing, 319 
Raphiolepis ovata, 269 
taspberries, 364, 638 
autumn, 347 
st early and late, 35 
decaying, 328 
diseased, 336 
for late fruiting 
from Ireland, 647 
mulching, 693 
newly-planted, 748 
on wall borders, 260 
pruning, 495 _ 
replanting, 46; 
yellow, 324 
Raspb ant anes, 
planting, 764 
Carter’s Prolific, 828 
decay, 364 
failure, 721 
late f fruiting, 496 
young, 3 


316 





316 
8, 316 
17 


( 
2 
° 








J anyr7) ye 
down, 1035 


cutting 





P Nantat ion, 





Red ‘spide r, 336 
in greenhouse, 594 
Reed, Mace, sinall, the, 341 
Maces, 341 
Refuse, garden 
Reinwaratia 
Retinosporas, 53 
Rhipsalis Cassy tha, 573 
salicornioides, 664 
thodochiton v olubile, 610 
Zhododendron arboreum var. ( 
107 
campanulatum, 235 
Countess of Haddington, 
Cunninghi umi, 610 
Denistoni, 272 
Indian, white, a, 272 
miniflorum carminatum, 61S 
Mrs. Heale, 174 
multicolor luteolum, 668 





467 ; destroy 
ma, 65! 






amp be lie, 








“ianum, TOL 
ndrons, 309 





Rhodode 








1 

dw arf sC rlet -flov erea 
ayl-howert 1g, a group of 
»xerescences on, 246 


cood, 596 
creenhouse, 
the garden, 32 
of good colour, 528 
ome transplanting, 72 
vergrown, 417 
un healthy, 107 
Ri mbar), ONE 654, 78 
New Zealand, 364 
pulling, 293. 
Stott’?s Monarch, 515 
Factoria, the, 262, 788 
Rhubarbs, the best, 262, 535, 79: 
Richardia albo-maculata, 86 
Pentlandi, 319 
Robin Redbreast, the, 81 
Rochea falcata, 606, 


116, 701 


26 











Rock Cress, purple; the, over a wall, 
492 
gardening, 49 
warden in shady place, 531; insect 
i from, 103; making a, 17, 428, 607, 
788 


plants, dwarf, getting, seeds of, 50 
4 ket, Double, old, 772; white, the, 266, 
726 
Rocke ts, 
56. 


sweet, narrow border, a, of, 


Rockfoils, Silvery, and Edelweiss, in vock 


garden, 200 
Rodgersia podophylla, 185, 246 
Romneya Coulteri, 185, 277, 381, 61 
from seed, 363 
Room, bulbs for, 59 
plants, 29, 240, 471; culture of, 
winter, 717 
shady, plants in, 483 
Rooms, flow ering plants for, 2 
foliage plants for, 29 
plants for, 471 
Root aphides, 450 
yellow, the, 30 


val 


42 5 








Rosa 
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alpina and variety pyrenaica, 
269 

berberifolia Hardi, 692 

bracteata, 692 

moschata, 291 

multiflora from seed, 13 

pomifera, 118 

rugosa at Oakwood, 
Coubert, 456 

setigera, 409 

sinica, 228; 

spinosissma, 786; 8. 

sulphurea, 249 


541+ r Blane de 


not flowering, 267 


maxima, 244 


ose Abel Carritre, 283 


Aimée Vibert, for town gardens, 571 

A. K. Williams, 565 

Amazone, 140 

and white fly, 207 

Anna Alexieff, 183 

Annual, from seed, 70 

Antoine Rivoire, 170 

3anksian, pramce, 297 

3aroness Rothschild, 249 

Baronne de Maynard, 49% 

bed, making a, 595 

Blairi No. 2, 742 ; 
unsatisfactory, 204 ; 
295 

Blanche oe 283 

blighted, 170 : 

blooms, buds growing from centre of, 
358 

border in kitchen ¢ 
1, 203 

borders, $7 

Bouquet d’Or, 13 

Bowrbon, Payvit Y, 8319 

Brier, transplanting, 482 

budding, failures in, 714 

bud injured by insect, 145 

buds dropping before development, 
331 5 pic king off, 652 

bushes, change of soil for, 623; 
lected, i cgirn 409 

Camoens as a standard, 2 

caterpillar on, 505 

Catherine Mermet, 741 ;in a cold-house, 
358; in & vase, strong shoots 
upon, 320 

Cecil Brunner, 358 

Celine Forestier not flowering, 283, 358 

China, Charles Lawson, 118; Hugene 
Resal, 213 ; Sir Joseph Paxton, 118 

d, wall, a, 267 

Climbing Captain Christy, 392; Devon- 
iensis, failing, 475; Niphetos for un- 
heated greenhouse, 786 

Comtesse de Murinais, 283 

crimson, for greenhouse, 475 

Crimson Rambler, 679, 786; 
flowering, 359; best position for, 
295; buds of, withering, 248; in a 
pot, 268; pyramidal, treatment of, 
379; unhealthy, 295 

cuttings, 548, 571; outdoors in Septem- 
ber, striking, 307; striking, 204, 263, 
291, 367 ; striking indoors, 163 ; strik- 
ing in water, 203° 

Dijon, Teas, 13 

double yellow, the, 249 

Dr. Andry, 118 

Duchesse d’Auerstadt, 

Duchesse de Morny, 1B 

Duke of Albany, 490 

Duke of Edinburgh, m 
shoots of, 43 

Kelair, 409 

fmilie Gonin, 679 

Ernest Metz, 447 

foliage, black spot upon, 320 ; 
in sect, 291, 32 

for hedge, 467 

for south wall, 409 

Fortune’s Yellow, 
249 

Francisca Kruger, 131, 679 

Gloire de Dijon against a house-front, 
391; dropping its buds, 263; 
in centre of bed, 498; in green- 
house, 547 ; insect infested, 134 ; not 
flowering, 268 ; pruning 757; trans- 
planting, 523 ; unsatisfac tory, 368; 
with bare stems, 7( with untidy 
growths, 475 

Gloire des Polyantha, 331 

Gloire Lyonaaise, 331; 
379 

G. ee 599, 635 

Goubault, 2 283; unsatisfactory, 97 

Grace Darling, 131, 283 

Gustave Piganeau, 115 

Heinrich Schultheis, 291 

Hellen Keller, 392 

Homer, as astandard, 635 

house, a, 672 ; infested with disease and 
insects, 523 ; manure for, 248 

Hybrid Perpetual cuttings, 131; own- 
root, potting, 475 

Indian, Wild, 291 

Irene Watts, 358 

Jaune Desprez, 308 

Jean Cherpin, 214 

Jeannie Dickson, 118 

Josephine Marot, 544 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 283 

Kronprinzessin Victorja, 455 

La France, 291, 327; at Walmer Castle, 


not flowering, 283 ; 
with green centre, 





12 5 


iQ 


arden, 518; making 


neg- 


9° 


539 ; 


vite! 





after 





eaten by 


losing its foliage, 





in Lancashire, 


321; climbing, for early blooming, 
532 

labels, 622 

leaves diseased, 3801; drying, 287; 
falling, 208; insect infested, 192; 


notched, 266 ; stains upon, 356 ; turn- 
ing brown, 97 
Ma Capucine, 131 


| 


Rose Maréchal Niel, 





ILLUSTRATED. 


10, 139, 331, 635, 

a forward, 742; lh of, not 
opening, 97; cankered, 10, 170; 
flowers of, discoloured, 78; flowers 
of, falling off, 95; flowers small, 170; 
growth of, 703 ; in conservatory, 786 ; 
injured, 97; in large pot, 70; in 
shaded greenhouse, 714; ; pruning, 249 ; 
sickly, 170; the red, B71, 6353 treat: 
ment of, 70; unsatisfact ory, 136; 
watering, 78; with pinkish blooms, 
282 

Marquise de Salisbury 
237 

Marquise de Vivens, 118 

Merveille des Blanches, 15 

Mile. Germaine Raud, 599 

Mile. Helena Cambier, 118 

Mme Alfred de Rougemont, 447 

Mme. Charles Crapelet, 140 

Mme. E, A. Nolte, 118 

Mme. Edouard Helfenbein, 446 

Mme F. de Forest, 456 

Mme. Gabriel Luize 3 358 

Mime. Marie Lavallee, 164 

Mme. Pierre Cochet, 331 

Mme. Plantier, 170 

Moss and orange-fungus, 241; Blanche 
Moreau, 272 ; foliage of, rusty, 253 

Mrs. John Laing, pruning, 652 

Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 291 

Narcisse, 599 

Niphetos, the, 409; in ao bowl, 669 

notes, 169, 634; seasonable, 69 

Perle des Blanches, 757 


749+ 
(42 5 


as a standard, 





Persian Yellow, not flowering, 331 

plants, blind wood upon, 227; fow!l- 
manure for, 13! 

Polyantha, dwarf, Mosella, 118; P. 
Etoile d'Or, 599; P. Perle des 
Rouges, 599 

Prairie Belle, 170 

Prairie, the, 409 

Queen Mab, 331 

Queen of Bedders, 599 

Red Climbing, for cold-house, 581 

teine Marie Henriette in greenhouse, 


424; not flowering, 227 
Réve d’Or too tall, 295 
Ruga, 757 
Sappho, 
seed, sowing, 267, 455 
Seven Sisters, the, 320 
shoots, insects destroying, 145 
S. M. Rodocanachi, 268 
soil, improving, upon hillside terraces, 

564 
Souv. 
Souy. 





392 


de Catherine Guillot, 

de Jeanne Cabaud,-679 : 

Souv. de la Malmaison, 622; unsatis- 
factory, 193; with green centres, 213 

Souv. de Mme e. Eugene Verdier, 307 

Sweet Brier, 217; cuttings, 307; for 
hedge, 21; hedge, orange- fungus on, 
248; hedge, to obtain a, “424 

T. B. Hayw ood, 

Tea, pink, 248 

The Bride in cold house 

The Garland, 599 

The Queen, treatment of, 62 

Ulrich Brunner, 327 

unsatisfactory, 10 

Viscountess Folkestone, 428 

Waltham Climber No. 8, 821 

W. A. Richardson, colour in, 214 ; 
dying back, 149 ; in a weak condition, 
642; in warm greenhouse, 635; not 
flowering, 228° replan iting, 475; 
treatment of, 409; weakly, 742 

W. F. Bennett, 692 

white, dwarf, 204 

wood, incrustations on, 180 

year, another phenomenal, 320 

Yellow Banksian, against a wall, 23: 


ire) 











Roses, a border of, and other plants, 87 


a dozen free-flow ering for exposed 
places, 742 

after forcing, 62 

and frost, 677 

and other flowers, a succession of, 32 

a note from Cheltenham, 5238 

a simple method of propagating, 295 

at Wee bce 545 

attacked, £ 

autumn ae re of, 524 


Ayrshire, on a trellis and es nhouse, 


43 + over a wooden arch, 13 
Banksian, 203; bark of, Sains off, 
321; not flowering, 424 


bearing diminutive flowers, 268 

best twelve dwarf H.P., for a town yavr- 
den, 392 
30urbon and Hybrid Bourbon, 319 

Brier, 267; raising seedling, 367 ; 
standard, grafting in winter, 358 ; to 
distinguish, 409 

bush and climbing, for south wall and 
border, 786 

China, 118; and Monthly, 
723; and Tea, climbing, 757 

Christmas, 28; arranged in a vase, 
770; best liquid-manure for, 701; 
failing, 129; flowers turning green, 
115 ; increasing, 781; the, 28; treat- 
ment of, 79 

climbing, 118 ; 


pruning, 


amongst dwarf bushes, 
490; and other, 651, 703 ; bold effects 
with, 591; cutting back, 267; for 
cold, damp yarden, 547 ; for conser- 
vatory, 714; for market, 295; for 
south wall, 265; for unheated green- 
house, 283; in an unheated veraudah- 
conservatory, 711; in cold green- 
house, 409; losing their foliage, 248 ; 
most useful for a south wall, 599; 








Roses, climbing, neglected, treatment of, 


424; not flowering, 424; over strong 
stakes, 651; over wooden arch, 591; 
planting, 622; pruning, 33, 94, 571; Tea 
and China, ; Tea and Noisette, 
for cold greenhouse, 367; Tea and 
Noisette, under glass, 164; tender, 
fencing for, 424; treatment of, 97 

Cluster, over fence, 249 

colour of, 204 

Crimson Rambler 
not flowering, 777 

cutting down hedge of Scotch, 391 

dark, 590; six good, 447 

death of, 379 

deformed, 268 

description of various, 595 

difference between seedling, 
ting Briers, 571 

dwarf, 523 ; for bed, 455 

dying after pruning, 203 

evergreen, for hedge, 786 

exhibition, pruning, 70 

failure of, 742 

for a large bed, 489 

for arch, 621 

for August show, 367 

for blank position, 703 

for border, 621 

for button-holes, 37! 

for cold-frame, bon 

for conservatory border, 227 

for exposed situation, 498 

for greenhouse wall, 

for hedge, 268 

for market, 139, 768 

for pergola, 33 

for small garden near London, 595 

for standards, 490 

for West Riding of Yorks, 518 

for winter flowering, 599 

fowl’s-manure for, 565 

free-blooming, for a light soil, 723 ; 
exposed spots, 742 

from cuttings, 446, 652 

from seed, 69 

calvanised wire-netting for, 599 

good Tea, 518 

grafting, on Brier- -roots, 723 

green-fly on, 170, 301 

growing, in ‘the Black Country, 326 

half-standard, from dwarf plants, 498 

Ilebe’s Lip and Reine Blanche, 268 

Uybrid Brier, 165 

hybridising, 423 

Hybrid Perpetual, 408; grafted upon 
seedling s Briers, 622; improvements 
among, 679} ; in pots, 652 

Hybrid Tea, 445, 548 

improving soil for, 757 

in bowls, “429 

inferior, 326 

in greenhouse, 33 

in Ireland, 820, 359 

in lean-to house, 295 

in pots, 703 

in smoky district, 423 

flower garden, 5 526 

n the time of, 669 

in tubs, 62 

in vases, 559 
ate plant ing of, 97 

me ering, 391 

leaves, bee with, 854 

Lenten, culture of the, 700; 
in January, 713 

light sandy soil, improving, 786 

making new plantations of, 409 

manure for, 382 

m anata in autumn or spring, 424 

Maréchal Niel and Niphetos in green- 
house, 490 

mildew on, 13, 203 

Mme. Lambard and Niphetos, cutting 
back, 170 

Monthly, 218, 258; pruning, 78 

new, 183 

Niphetos and Maréchal Niel in cold- 
house, 227 

of Niphetos ¢ type, 424 

on iron and wire supports, 679 

on their own roots, 446, 489 

outlook for 1898, 69 

over a Bamboo trellis, 446 

over a cottage door, 267 

over arches, 320 

pegged-down, treatment of, 283 

pegging down, 13, 78 

Perle des Blanches and Ruga, 757 

Pillar, a walk of, 703 

pink, early -flowering, pies 

Polyantha, from seed, 742; 
seed, 742 

pot, after flowering, 170; 
house, 763; in cold greenhouse, 474 ; 
mildew on, 268; soil for, 70; to flower 
at end of August, 367; to flower 
early, 564 ; top- -dressing g, 741 

potting, 565 

preparing for exhibition, 248 

producing weakly growths, 532 

propagating, in water, 32 

propagation of, by cuttings or budding, 
358 






and Aimée Vibert 


and cut- 


for 


in the 


white, the, 


new, from 


for green- 


pruning, 9, 10, 36, 62, 170; after flower- 
ing, 228 ; in the north, 728 


rapid-growing, for arches, 787 

recently- -planted bush, cutting down, 75 

red rust upon, a remedy for, 742, 787 
checking, 742 

red, six darkest, for outdoors, 757 

Rock, the, 458 

Scotch, 183 

seasonable work amongst, 136, 547, 669, 
768 


as “TI 












































GARDENING 





Roses, single, 564; Scotch, 786 
six darkest red, for outdoors, 757 
some good, 
some new, 227 
standard, for garden, 548; height of, 
652 ; in paraffin tubs, 622 
Sweet Brier, from cuttings, 248 
sweet-smelling, 429 
Tea and Hybrid Tea for east aspect, 
268 ; and Hybrid Tea, recent climbing 
sport among, 679 ; and H. P. in pots, 
295; and Noisette in spring, 723 ; and 
Polyantha in pots, 581 ; border of, 13 ; 
budding upon dwarf stocks, 621; 
cutting back, 98; Hybrid, 87, 423; 
Hybrid as standards, 489; Hybrid 
for pots, 475 ; in bed, 320; in the open 
garden, 423; making small erowths, 
7633 on greenhouse wall, 1313; on 
pergolas and pillars, 757 ; out-of- 
doors, 557 ; planting in October, 367 ; 
planting out, 532 ; protecting recently 
planted, 409 ; six for forcing, 70 ; 
twelve best, 523 
timely hints upon, 139 
training upon arches, 789 
transplanting, 409 
treatment of, 581 
twelve for pot culture in cold-frames, 
590 
under glass, 62, 97, 267, 
unhealthy, 391 
upon tarred palings, 786 
useful garden, 498 
when to plant, 321 
white, of all classes, 634 
wiring, 279 
with burnt foliage, 379 
with coloured foliage, 214, 
within a Rose, 118 
with soiled foliage, cleansing, 248 
work amongst the, 358 


9Q9 





ore 


yellow, 668; and b suff climb’ ng, 391 
York and Lancaster, 273 
Rose-trees, established, removing, 455 


pruning, 625 
suckers on, 468 
syringing, 228 
unhealthy, 
Rubus, 431 
vifiorus, 431 
deliciosus, 214 
pheenicolasius, 425 
propagating, 495 
spectabilis, 431 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, 381 
pinnata, 285; naturalised, 322 
purpured, 
pre, Mea udow 


203 





SACCOLABIUM ampullaceum, 296 
bellinum, 64 
Hendersonianum, 270 
Salading, 176 
Salads, Dand -lion for, 95 
Salix blanda, 408 
elegantissima, 408 
Salomoni, 408 
Salpiglossis, the, 378 
Salsify, 310 
Salvia coccinea, 209 
patens, 329, 339, 373 
scarlet, 137 ; in France, 625 
splendens, 174 
Salvias, 459 
Sand and clay soil, treatment of, 
samples, 165 
Sanders, 244 
Sandwort, Balearic, the, 
Sandworts, the, 588 
Santolina incana, 95 
Savin, the, 204 
Savoy, Curled, Dwarf Green, 100 
Early Ulm, the, 191 
Savoys, 191 
dwarf, 100 
Saxifraga apiculata, 685 
aretioides, 200; a. primulina, 111 
Boydi alba, 713 
cesia, 200 
diapensioides, 63, 20 
Hirculus, 745 
luteo-purpurea, 185 
marginata, 76, 200 
maweana, 163 
sarmentosa, 178 
Saxifrages, getting seed of, 50 
propagation of, 207 
silvery, 200 
Scabious, Caucasian, the, 777 
Jjlowers, annual, 47 
sweet, 363 
Schizanthus, 511 
pinnatus, 161 
Schizostylis coccinea, 
666 
Schools, gardening, 309 
Scilla sibirica alba, 41 
Scillas and Chionodoxas, 549 
Scolymus grandiflorus, 346 
Screen, forming a, 185 
Screens, garden, 430 
Seakale, 137, 418, 639, 
and woodlice, 657 
forcing, 708, 749 
from Seed, 732 
growing, 112 
late, 155 
roots, 121 


ron 


588 


548, Ole 








; In ,pots 


Seaside garden, early-flowering 
for, 753 

Seaweed as manure, 
Secateur, the, 747 
pedees Moor, 195 
Sedum spectabile on a bank, 129 
Sedums, mossy, 155 
Seedlings, 201 

grubs injuring, 103 

treatment of, 72 
Seeds, raising, 48, 763 

saving, 508 

various, sowing, 764, 785 
Sempervivum Regine-Amaliz, 427 
Senevio junceus, 633 
Sewage, utilising, 746 
Shade, trees for, 581 
Shallots, 349, 403, 743 

and Garlic, 743 

in clusters, 507 
Sharon, Rose of, 507 
Shelter and wind scr eens, 588 





596 


Shepherd’s Purse, curious crowth on, 380 


Shows, Societies, ete.— 
Amalgamated Gardeners, 
108 
Lille Chrysanthemum Show, 580 
National Amateur 
tion, 34, 306, 380, 677 
National Auricula Society, 
National Chrysanthemum 
395 
Royal Horticultural Society, ¢ 
Shreds, garden, medicated, 329 
Shrub, berried, 2 
borders, 68S 
evergreen, quick growing, 
Shrubs and climhers, 418 
and flowers for the house, 770 
and trees, winter-flowering 
winter and spring beauty of 
665 
as a protection, 453 
early-flowering, for seaside ¢ 
evergreen, dwarf, 762 1 
planting a border of, 77 
dower; 144; choice, a ; dwarf, 
evergreen, 611; ; evergreen, for 
tered wall, 779 ; 
shady London gardens, 
516 ; pruning, 981, 742 
for a cold district, 432 
for boggy soil, 778 
for exposed beds, 717 
for grave, 764 
for new garden, 207 
for wall, 482 
garden, good, 120 
colden-leaved, 619 
hedge, 583 
in an Exeter garden, 217 
in autumn, 542 
interesting, three, 
New Zealand, 507 
planting, 694 
propagati ng, (21 
pruning, 85 
selection of, for entrances, 774 
some good, evergreen, for window, 
spring-flowering, moving 
summer-leafing, for smolcy 
gweet-scented, 385 
to hide building, 57 
two beautiful, 216 
under trees, 269 
warmth-loving, 95 
Silene maritima plena, 421 
Silver Wattle-tree, the, 730 
Situations, permanent, 294 
Slope, steep, making a, 493 
Slugs, 380, 412 
destroying, 400 
in garden, 49, 121, 580 
in greenhouse, destroying, 51 
lime-dressings to peti 66 
superphosphate of lime for slugs 
Smilax, 747 
for table decoration, 748 
growing, 534 
outdoors, 568 
raising, 240; from seed, 729 
treatment of, 733 
Snails, small, in Fern-case, 732 
Snapdragon, the, 115 
Snapdragons from seed, 28 
Snowberry, variegated, the 
Snowdrops tn the Grass, 
lifting, 80 
Snowflake, Ar 1tumn, the, 477 
Sobralia Holfo ordi, growing, 77 
Sobralias, the, 656 
Soil-chalk, crops for, 23 
chalky, 50 
clay chalk, 79; 


Society 


762 


49 


Joa 





garden 


299. 
OOO 5 


506 


33. 


aistric 











renovating, 400; 


Socie 








ar nd flow 


for garden, 793 ; 


shrubs 


of, 


Gardeners’ Associa- 


ties, 


(Jo 


39 : 


she ]- 
for 
cood, 


792 


stiff, 


treatment of, 418 ; tempering, 482 


crude, preparing, ¢ 694 
liming, 624 
night, 23, 794 
potting, 292, 529 ; 
samples of, 732 
stiff, 639 
use of tan with, 50 
Scils, clay, improving, 109, 529, 620 
importanc e of well-drai Ned 630 
light, treatment of, 713 
trenches v. ley el, 299 
Solanum jasminoides, 327, 494, 
at Penzance, 359 ; one ng 
seedlings, treatment of, 207 
Wendlandi magnificum, 611 
Solanums froin seed, 26 
treatment of, 108 
Soldanella alpina, 55 
Solidago Virgaurea nana, 588 
Solomon’s Seal for forcing, 76 


3] 


watering, 731 








fers, 


29R 





Py 








, 568 3 


519 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Soot-water for plants, 95 
Sophronitis violacea, 376 
Spade attachment, 764 
Sparmannia africana, 618 
leaves diseased, 580 
Sparrow, Diz xmond, 274 
Spartium junceum, 306, 759 
Spearwort, Great, 317 
Spinach, 197 
Spinning mite, 336 
Spirea ariefolia, 306 
aruneus, 540 
astilboides, 301 
Bumalda var. 
390 
discolor, 306 
Nlagelliformis, 281, 335 
japonica in the open, 251 
levigata, 214 
leaves unsatisfactory, 136 
multiflora arguta, 91 
Thunbergi, 57 
Spireas, 166 
forcing, 382, 732 
not fiowering, 149 
shrubby, some good, 335 
treatment of, 418 


Anthony Waterer, 225, 


Spring flowers, 407, 457, 479, 582 ; i a 
greenhouse, 236; in the house, 111; 
propagating, 692 

Squirrels, a plague of, 61 

Stables, liquid from, 108 

St. Bruno’s Lily, Great, 215 

Stanhopea oculata, 

Stanhopeas, 287, 557 

Stapelia bufonia, 279 

flower, 747 
Stapelias, the, 279 
Star of Bethlehem, Arabian, 239; droop- 


ing, 230 
Stars of Bethlehem, 239 
Starworts, 105 


best for c utting, 558 
in vases, 545 
two, 457 


Statice flowers, 568 
latifolia, 3 
Stauntonia, 179 
Stenogastra concinna, 718 
Sternbergia cetnensis, 479 





Sternbergias, 479 
Stock seeds, sowi 107 
Stocks, 561 





biennial, 629 
East Lothian, 4 
for spring flowering, 
garden, 647 
in bloom, 165 
injured by inse 
Ten-week, 158 
Stonework, Mosses 
on, 779 
Stove, 386 
house, plants for small, 180 
plant, silvery-leaved, a, 346 
plants, fine-leaved, 116 
Strawberries, 11, 309 
and insecticides, 777 
and wireworm, 192 
beetles amongst, < 
by parcel post, 
defective, 32 
diseased, 240, 
early, 534 
for a Middlesex garden, 388 
forcing, 180, 223, 292, 733 
615 
growing in suspended boxes, 309 
in pots, 71, 162 
manure for, 95 
mildewed, 309 
mulching, 708 
newer, the, 323 
one crop, 256 
packing for post, 
planting, 356, 564 
pot, 436, 582, 631 ; in spring, 167 
rats eating, 240 
work amongst, 
Strawberry, a new, 305 
bed, ants in, 209 
beetle, the, 35 
blooms, cross-fertilising, 624 
British Queen, 329 
Frogimore, Late Pine, 
growing, 334 
leaves rusting, 1 
Louis Gautier 
mildew, 435, 4¢ 
planting in the hot weather, 513 
plants barren, 417; forcing, Sy) dn 
winter, 507 ; not flowering, 240, 364 
Royal Sovereign, 260, 287 ; big truits of, 
323 ; in pots, 71 
Joseph, 593 
Waterloo, 253, 33 
Streamside flower life, 247 
Strelitzia, 137 
Streptocarpus, 539, 746 
perfumed, 483 
Streptocarpuses, grey of, 263 
Streptosolen Jamesoni, 2 288, 304, 449 
Struthiopteris pennsylvanicum, # 
Stuartia pentagyna, 215 
virginica, 215 
Sub-tropical plants, segs 60 
Sulphate of ammonia, 165 180 ; ii 
149 
Summer garden, Daturas 
house, a thatched, 130 
plants, border with, 533 
Sundial, 50 
Swainsonia galegifolia, 683 
Swainsonias, the, 683 
Swan, death of, 384 


potting up, 422 


980 





ets, 145 


ind Lichen crowing 








preparing, 


195 


22 
Lo 





286 






spotted, 451, 52) 


on 334 


657 





for the, 143 


quid,* 
































































































































































Swan Orchid, the, $8 
tiver Daisy, 79 

Swans, 293 

Sweet Bay, the, 562 

Sweet William, 44, 45 ; a distinct, 315 

Syringa, pruning, 382 


+ 


TABLE decoration, 728 
Tacsonia dying, 609 
Tacsonia exoniensis dropping its flower- 
buds, 292 
leaves spotted, 179, 
Tan-beds for frames outdoors, 
707 
Tar varnish, 731 
Tasmania, a note from, 
Peony roots for, 180 
Tecoma vadicans, 793 
Smithi, 136, 582 
Tecophylea cyanocrocus, 364 
Tellima, 107 
Tennis court, 657 
lawn, ants upon, 328; making, 794: 
Terrace borders, 172 ; planting a, 502 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium, 188, 2%, 


oO 


Thibaudia macrantha, 555 
Thistle seeds in straw, 549 
Thorn cuttings, 452 


makiie, 


898 


32 





European Box (Lycium europeum), 
397 
Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 150, 177, 534 
Tide, high, effect of, upon plants, 1s 


Tiles, garden, 581 

Tillandsia, 763 

Tillandsias, treatment of, 721 

Timber house, old, and of 

Tits, the, 12, 

Toadflax, creeping, 
ivy-leaved, 406 
Three -Birds , the, 406 

Toadflaxes, the, 40¢ 

Toadstools, 160° 

Tobacco, erowing, 508 
plants, 309 
sweet-scented in winter, 18 

Todeas, 478 

Tomato Abundance, { 
blooms dropping, 

tilising, 239 

boxes, 329 
Chutney, Green, 509, 552 
Comet, 195 
sulture by 
cuttings, 720 
diseased, 310, 328, 46¢ 
flowering, 309 
foliage curled, 347 






an 


whit e, 494 

















crowing, 624 
house, 482, 508; gla ss for, 762 ; glazing, 
€6 pan- roofed, 520 
, 418, 53  erec ting, 734 
uit or vegetable ? 19% 
515 
273 ; diseased, 3 











es, 239; burning, 66 ; 








293; diseased, 495 ; fis 
spotted, 273 

plants, cutting down, damping, 
137; diseased, 337; dying off, 20s 


fumigating, 179; in house, 292 


seed, 533 


9° 


stem diseased, 255 
Tomatoes, 79, 92, 197, 
and Cucumbers, yield o 
est, the, 496 
culture of, 709 
defoliating, 397, 424 
diseased, 179, 310, 352, 452 
disease in, 50, 256, 435 
early, 596, ¢ 693 
failing, 274 
for market, 708 
for profit, 657 
for small gardens, 555 
for winter use, 346 
crowing, 6 
house for, 398 
inarching, 778 
in bloom, 66 
in cold-house, 
n fernery, 36 
in greenhouse, 11 
in house, 137, 764 
in span house, 50 
in the open, 146, 
in winter, 435 
notes on, 405 
outdoor, 340 
packing, 624 
planting out, 748 
seeding, 519 
soil for, 611 
under glass, 515 
vegetables, are they? 624 
white-fly on, 150, 193 ; 
193 
with large eyes, 240 
yellow, small, ir pots, 217 
Top-dressings and their value, 93 
forenias, 539 
Tortoise, 728 
egos, 792 
treatment of, 377, 639 
Tradescantias, 49 


9 55, 


Asi 7 
ae 











2435 


remedy) 








Travellers Joy, the, 647, 648 
prerae quick pis: 74 47 


bark, fang us on, 720 
iron- -bound, 222 
screen, 383 


xii 


Trees and shrubs, staking of, 717; winter 
and spring, beauty of seme, 660; 
winter flowering, 687 ; young, plant- 
ing, 772 

border under, 482 

boxes for, preparing, 657 

cordon, manuring, 292 

destroying, 418 

digging round, 292 

for a cold district, 432 

for new garden, 207 

for shade, 581 

in autumn, 542 

Ivy for clothing, 497 

large, planting, 418 

on chalk, planting, 657 

planting, 495 

quick growing for planting 

field, 638 

removing in spring, 21 

run wild, 347 

shade of, shrubs under, 369 

tall, plants under, 708 

upright growing, for sandy soil, 533 
Trellis, climber for, 373 

shaded covering, 623 

wood exposed, covering, 298 

Trellising, wood, 596 

Tremandra verticillata, 683 

Trenching and manuring, 743 

Trichopilia coccinea, 234 

Galeottiana, 306 
tortilis, 527 

Trichosma suavis, 427 

Tricuspidaria dependens, 144 

Lrillium grandiflorum, 234, 339 

Triteleia uniflora, 34, 657 

Tritomas, soil for, 549 

Tropeolum azureum, 140, 264 

brachyceras, 264 
crenatiflorum, 264 
Deckerianum, 265 
Lobbianum, 264 
majus, 264, 265 
minus, 264 
pentaphyllum, 265 
polyphyllum, 265 
sessilitolium, 265 
speciosum, 317, 327, 363; 
fruit of, 494 
tricolor, 265, 304 
tricolorum, 109 
tuberosum, 264, 558 
Tropeolums, annual, 26 
double, increasing, 310 
dwarf, dying, 
perennial, 204 
the, 264 
Truffles, 495 
'Puberose, African, 24' 
Tuberoses, growig 
potting, 779 
treatment of, 655 
Tubs, plants in, 49, 337 
Tulip bulbs infested with w 
unsatisfactory, 136 
disease, 165 
La Reine, growing, 452 
seed, sowing, 414 
ulips, 392 
artificial manure for, 519 
diseased, 115 
double, good, 255 
Dutch, 66 
enduring, 223 
green, 149 
in a jar, 392 
lifting, 497 
transplanting, 195 
unsatisfactory, 779 
Turf, mossy, for potting, 19 
Turkeys, loss of, 311 
to fatten, 626 
Turnip, Early Milan, 155 
Orange Jelly, 113 
Snowball, 155, 691 
Turnips, 101, 155 
and their culture, 631 
for show, 507 
garden, 398 
late sown, 624 
manuring, after an ou 
yellow, 113 
Twin-flower, the, 792 
Tupha minima, 341 


U 


[YJ THICULARIA miontana 


round a 


orins, £19; 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


V 


VALLOTA-LEAVES 
low, 549 
not growing, 483 
purpurea, 443, 511,763 
Vallotas rotting, 708 
Vanda Kimballiana, 16, 540 
Sanderiana, 540 
tricolor mossing, 128 
Vegetable garden, 386, 480 
Marrow fritters, 
714 ; Pen-y-Byd, 379 
Marrows, 92, 379, 714; pinching, 249 
new, a, 677 
seeds, ordering, 700 ; sowing, 175 
unknown, an, 732 
Vegetables, 624 
at all seasons, 742 
bottling, 346 
exhibiting, 382 
forcing, 654, 699 
for exhibition, 549, 657 
for pickling, 732 
notes on, 313 
on newly-broken ground, 733 
planting, 550 
time-table for sowing, 8 
under Conifers, 732 
varieties of, 732 
when to plant, 8 
Vegetation, waterside, natural, 
Verandah, glazing, 347 
Verbascum olympicum, 270 
pheeniceum and varieties, 422 
Verbenas, propagating, 482 
Veronica buxifolia, propagating, 273 
orientalis tenuifolia, 289 
Viburnum plicatum, 116 
Vine border, 137, 496, 793; bad, 
bones for, 149; compost for, 
making a, 309, 625; manuring, 
watering, 677 
borders, inside, watering, 732 
cutting away, 239 
excrescences, 638 
fine-leaved, rambling over a tree, 91 
for greenhouse, 50 
Hamburgh, Black, 418, 611 
infested, 208 
Kangaroo, pruning the, 740 


turning 


leaves, blotched, 179; colouring, 179; 
309 ; foul, 239, 550 ; 
green spots on, 95; mildewed, 223 ; 


diseased, 223, 


scorched, 223 ; shanking, 165 
mildewed, 534, 550 
neglected, 417 
outdoor, pruning, 436 
overcropped, 568 
planting, 533 
pot, for decoration, 199 
pruning, 23, 240 
rods, bending, 721; 
roots, diseased, 708 
scale, 195 


on roots, 255 


shoots, damping, 223; shanking, 165; 


stopping, 109 
stems, insects on, 135 
Weevil, Black, the, 594 

Vinegar, Tarragon, 293 
Vineries, ainateur's’, 305 
Grapes in, 179 
liquid-manure in, 136 
Vinery, building, 734 
converting, 520 
fungus in, 534 
heating, 794 
in the, 192 
mildew in, 273 
partitioning, 639 
plants in, 108, 274 
renovating, 381 
shading, 451 
wall, plant in, 11 
Vines, 66 
and mealy-bug, 318 
and Peaches, 50 
and Roses, 639 
badly broken, 69% 
cutting back, 6 
dressing, 764 
failing, 167 
fine-leaved, 91 
fungus on, 481 
handsome, 619 
in greenhouse, 496 
in pots and for decoration, 199 
late, 122 
liquid-manure for, 137 
manuring, 625 
mealy-bug on, 137, 180, 347, 611 


381; Long Green, the, 





| 
| 
| 


} 


Vines mildewed, 150, 481, 709 
Muscat, 533 ; in pots, 568 
neglected, 255 ; pruning, 239 
old, 108 ; renovating, 508 
planting, 508, 764 
pruning, 550 
replanting, 611 
rotting, 51 
soil for, 468 
starting, 721 
treatment of, 624 
unhealthy, 108 
unpraned, 165 
young, from cuttings, 508; treatment 
of, 44 
Viola cornuta, 22 
obliqua, 505 
Violet beds, slugs in, 609 
blooms, 596 
leaves diseased, 119, 493; removing, 
568 
Marie Louise, 79, 727 5 
775 
plants unsatisfactory, 21 
roots diseased, 8 


how to grow, 


Violets, 22, 149, 435 


a failure, 764 
blind, 568 
diseased, 30, 48, 61, 594, 659 
Dog’s-tooth, a failure, 793 
double, increasing, 675 
frame, flies in, 760; 
752 

from Devonshire, 671 
in frames, 383 
insects destroying, 609 
in winter, 389 
market for, 256 
not blooming, 749 
not growing, 18 
outdoor, good, 55 
Russian, 107 
single, 708 
starved, 582 
sweet, from Chester, 692 
treatment of, 359 
unsatisfactory, 49 

Virgin’s Bower, Blue, 649; Purple, 649; 

sweet-scented, the, 700 


not 


@ success, 


Vitis inconstans, 91 
Vombolas, Maltese, 704 


WwW 


ALK, warden, covered, a, 7 
shady, a, 563 
Walks, frutt-trees over, 563 
garden, 23 
Grass, 150, 302 
weed-killers for, 165 


Wall, a Rose-clad, 267 


jlower-border by, 727 

gardening, 297 

greenhouse, plants for, 495, 509 

north, covering, 694 

old, Erinus alpinus on, 297 

Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey on a, 615 
plants for, 435, 483 ; best dwarf, 773 
shrubs for, 482 

west, trees for, 507 


Wallflower plants, 222 


roots diseased, 77 


Wallflowers a failure, 207 


after flowering, 363 

a garden of, 158 

German, double, sowing, 10 
in an Irish garden, 217 
planting, 509 

pot-grown, 108 


Walls, covering, Ferns for, 31 


garden, beautifying, 533 
creenhouse, flowers for, 373 
Pears for, 615 


Walnuts, 10 


keeping, 507, 611 
Warwickshire cottage, Clematis on, 86 
Wasps, destroying, 482 
Water and its waste, 546 
holders, inexpensive, 40 
Lilies, growing, 466; hardy, the, 465; 
planting, 727 
Lily, Yellow Florida, the, 465 
plants for trout, 597 
tank, 381 
Watercress, 734 
culture, 534 
Waxbill, crimson-eared, 437 
Wax flower, a, 413, 728 
flowers, the, 728 
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Weed, lawn, 273 
seeds, killing, 657 
Weeds, decaying, 292 
destroving, 453, 482 
in a garden, 471 
path, destroying, on, 328 
seedling, 165 
to destroy, salt, 149 
Weevils and Roses, 231 
Weigela Stelzeri, 122 
Weigelas, pruning, 549 
White-fly, 266 
Wild garden, making a, 17 
Willow, Kilmarnock, the, 493 
leaves, infested, 466 
weeping, Americar, the, 408 
vellow Weeping, the, 408 
Willows for their beauty, 408 
croves of, 785 
the, 665 
Windflower, early, the, 201 
Japan, turning mauve, 533 
Windflowers, the, 201 
Window baskets, 164 
box, bedroom, flowers for, 79; plants, 
108, 624 
boxes, a hint upon, 190 ; in autumnand 
winter, 464; in summer, 22; plants 
for, 95, 417 
vardening simplified, 546 
plants, 386, 663; Campanulas as, 164 ; 
disqualifying, 436; good, 111; Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums as, 464 
Windows, plants for, 383 
Wind screens and shelter, 588 
Wineberry, Japanese, 425 
Winter Cherry, larger, the, 50 
flowers for decorations, 751 
carden, & corner in a, 321 
mild, the, 17 
preparing for, 441, 503 
wash, a, 531 
Wire-netting, creepers for, 49; galvanised 
iron, size of, 23 
Wireworm, 95, 103 
and Strawberries, 192 
Wireworms, 231, 534, 596, 609 
destroying, with Fir-tree-oil, 319 
in garden, 223 
Wistaria failing to bloom, 180 
flowering branch of, 169 
lanky, 269 
losing flowers, 207 
old, pruning, 733; an, at Efford Manor, 
Lymington, 687 
on @ balcony, 333 
sinensis, 85 
the, 204, 753 
white, over a pergola, €87 
Wistarias, the, 169, 333, 687 
Wood-ashes as manure, 709 
Woodlice, destroying, 412, 763 
plague of, 466 
Wood Lily, white, the, 214 
Worcester, Old Glebe House, the, 737 
Worms on lawn, 35 
Wyandottes, points of, 293 


s 


X 


XKANTHORRHIZA apiifolia, 30 


Y 


EW, Golden, 57 
hedge devices, 
pruning, 382 
Yews, clipping, 418 
Yucca filamentosa, 179 
recurva, 374 
removing, 792 
Yuccas, a group of, in tower, 101 
for bold effect, 101 
the, 30, 784 


208; dying, 657 


Z 


AUSCHNERIA californica, 341; not 
flowering, 630 
Zephyranthes Atamaseo, 405 
Zinnia seeds, sowing, 770 
Zinnias and Begonias, 150 
Zygopetalum Mackayi, 627 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































No. 99] em VOT... Oe Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” MA RCH. 5, 1898. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. | saturated. This is best done in the following | should be disposed to retain one shoot only 


} CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR SEED. 
(REPLY to ‘* DoNEGAL.”) 
sYou 
Chrysanthemum seed from Japan. Most of the 
seed procurable in this country is of French or 
pGerman origin, and this is sometimes supple- 
mented by supplies from Ameriza. The strain 
‘Bi seed from both the first-named countries is 


Hzenerally indifferent, while that from our 
HAmerican cousins varies considerably. Some 


§excellent plants have been raised from the latter 
Jsource, and leading stands at the foremost exhi- 
Pbitions throughout the country invariably con- 
pe splendid specimen blooms of varieties pro- 

sured in this way. Chrysanthemum seed, too, 
is now saved in this country. 
interesting period before you, and if you are to 
be successful should commence operations at 
gnee. Seed should be sown in shallow pans or 










gritty materials. We should advise you to use 
equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, passing 
these first through a fine sieve, afterwards 
padding a liberal quantity of silver-sand—just 
sufficient, in fact, to keep the compost open and 
so ensure proper drainage. The advantage of 
asing shallow utensils for seed-raising is that 
by their use the soil is too shallow to become 
soured by the very close conditions which 
jisually prevail where seed-raising is gene- 
rally carried out; and also by the free 
gise of water, which must, of necessity, 
poe adopted to keep the atmosphere moist, 
thereby assisting germination. A thin layer 
x%f crocks is all that is needed, and these 
should be covered with the rougher siftings of 
pre soil, or, failing this, a covering of Cocoa-nut- 
ibre refuse or flaky leaf-mould ; in fact, anything 
0 prevent the drainage getting clogged. Fil 
ip with the compost almost level with the top. 
Everything will then be ready for the seed- 
sowing. Distribute this evenly over the sur- 
face, avoiding crowding as much as possible, as 
jy observing this rule the seedlings may after- 
pwards be pricked off with comparative ease. 
yvover the seeds with a thin layer of the same 
p2ompost, and then the soil should be thoroughly 





boxes, using for the compost some light and | 


You have a very | 


are fortunate in having a packet of | 


| and covering up at night. 
full of roots pot finally into 32’s (6-inch pots), 


way: Fill a vessel with slightly tepid water, 
and hold the pan or box in this, so that the 
water will work up through the hole or holes in 
the bottom, and so saturate the soil in a 
thorough manner. Be careful not to let the 
water run over the surface, or you may lose a 
lot of the seed besides upsetting all your plans. 


| Place the pans in the warmest part of the green- 


house on a moist bottom-heat if possible, and 
where the temperature can be maintained at 
about 65 degs. Under such conditions the 
seedlings will soon make their appearance. If 
you have a small propagating frame that you 
can fix on the greenhouse bench, by all means 
do so, partially filling this with Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and plunging the pan-er box in this material. 
By covering the frame with the frame-light a 
moist condition of affairs will be easily main- 
tained, and a batch of seedlings raised in a little 
while. 

When the seedlings have made their third 
leaf, and appear to be making headway, prick 
them off into shallow boxes in similar soil to 
that last used, leaving them about 14 inches 





roof as possible. Ventilate freely to prevent 
growth getting drawn. As they continue to make 
progress they should first be potted up into 
3-inch pots in a slightly richer soil, adding a 
third more soil in the way of rotten-manure, 
and when mixed potting into this rather firmly. 
Toward the end of April place the young plants 
in cold frames, taking care to avoid draughts, 
When these pots are 


potting with increasing firmness. <A suitable 
compost for this last shift will be found in 


one part rotten horse-manure. Add a sprinkling 


known fertiliser. Mix these thoroughly before 
using. Ram the soil well around the ball of 
earth of the plant being repotted. 
have not made a natural ‘‘break” by the 
middle of May, pinch out the point of the 
shoots and this will induce growths to appear 
from the axils of the leaves. Select one, two, 








the vigour of the plant. Of weak ones, we 


apart. Keep the soil just moist always, 
and until all danger of frost is past | 
the seedlings must be reared in a_ cool 
greenhouse and kept as near the glass 


If the plants | 


or three of the strongest of these, according to | 


| those less weak say two, while of the strongest 


plants three shoots might be grown on. Retain 
the first bud which appears at the apex of the 
shoots some two to three months afterwards, 


} and these buds, all being well, should develop 
| their blossoms during November in most cases. 
| There is pretty sure to bea 
| single 


good proportion of 
and some of these 


Of the 


flowers among them, 
may, perhaps, be worth perpetuating. 


| double flowers, make a selection of the best, and 


if you think any of them are of special promise, 
either grow them on strongly the next season 


| or ask any well-known specialist to do so for 


| 
| 
| 
| 








using three parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and | of your greenhouse being too low. 


each of bone-meal, charcoal, and any well- | Shea, and } 


you. If any of them turn out weil a good offer 
may be made for them. Give the plants a good 
open position during the summer, so that the 
wood may get well ripened. 





Chrysanthemums — failing in 
autumn ( Tokio ).—We are interested in your 
query, but fail to fully understand it. You state 
your plants did well until September, when the 
leaves became more or less of a reddish colour. 
Surely this was the usual ripening of the wood 
and foliage of the plants, which is usually 
observable at that period. We cannot now tell 


| you whether or no your plants are suffering 


from a kind of rust, a disease which was im- 
ported comparatively recently from America 
with some plants sent to [England from that 
sountry. It is a pity you did not send us a 
portion of the stem of a plant affected in this 
way. Should there be a reappearance of the 
evil by all means send to us at once. For the 


| same reason we should like to see a bloom with 
| the decaying centre. 


This may be owing to the 
bud having been retained at too early a date, 
and becoming hard and refusing to open; or 
overfeeding, and possibly to the temperature 
Strange to 
say, Col. W. B. Smith, Sunflower, Miss Dorothea 

Madame Carnot each resent a too 
liberal course of feeding, and soon show the 


| result in decaying petals. 


Chrysanthemums—white sorts at 
Christmas (A. EL. G.).—To get Chrysan- 
themums at Christmas it is important that only 
late sorts should be grown. From the list you 
sent to us, you should select L. Canning and 
Niveum, both good late white sorts. However, 
it would be wise to supplement your list with a 
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few others, and those best suited to your 
requirements are: Princess , Victoria, Lady 
Lawrence, Mrs. W. J. Godfrey<(a‘ kairy-petalled 
sort), Mdlle. Therese Rey, Popteys Pakney, and 
Princess Blanche. Each of the foxyegbirig: are 
Japanese. Princess of Teék iv @ ggod iheus vet, 
and Snowdrop is a gootl Rempon. <The plants 
should be grown on strongly all thronght the 
summer, and pinched thregor four times, \'Phé 


d « « ° Z 
last pinching should take fplaceduring the éarlys 


days of July. These plants‘ shépld: be tke-dast 
sorts to place under glass, and should, sbe: kept 
outside so long as it is possible to ‘sheiter 
them from slight frosts, using a framework 
with a stretch of tiffany for protection. 
When once housed, give an abundance of 
air so long as the weather is favourable. As 
the blooms begin to expand, the pipes should be 
just kept warm, to dispel moisture and_to 
assist in the unfolding of the petals. The 
other sorts you name are late October sorts. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing for nine blooms to a plant 
(Venus ).—The time for pinching, etc., your 
plants of Viviand Morel, Chas. Davis, W. 
Tricker, Niveum, W. H. Lincoln, Beauty of 
‘Teignmouth (Pride ef Madford), Val d’Andorre, 
Empress of India, and Mr. Bunn, should corre- 
spond with the dates given in our issues 
numbered 984, 985, and 988. The only differ- 
ence in treatment in order to obtain eight or 
nine blooms from each plant is to take up three 
shoots from each of the three shoots which 
existed when the first crown-bud was developed, 
and this should then give you nine blooms to 
each plant. In the case of Niveum you must 
either pinch your plant during the early days of 
March and retain second crown-buds or pinch 
the plant during the third week in April and 
take up the number of growths from this 
‘break ” that you want to get blooms of. 


Chrysanthemums Hdouard Audi- 
guier and Rosea Superba (P. J. “.).— 
Yes, we know these two old sorts well, and 
in their day and generation they were both very 
popular. Even now, with the great advance 
which has been made, they will give a good 
account where blooms of a medium size are re- 
quired. Edouard Audiguier, if pinched during 
the first week in April, and second crown-buds 
retained, good results should follow such treat- 
ment. Moderately feed this variety, as it has 
a tendency to damp when too liberally treated 
in this respect. Rosea Superba, a most lovely 
colour, should give second crown-buds from a 
natural break in plenty of time fora November dis- 
play, so should therefore be allowed a natural 
course of growth. Weare glad to learn that 
our previous lists have pleased you, and hope to 
continue with other sorts. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Pot on Heliotropes for spring blooming into 5-inch and 
6-inch pots ; pinch occasionally to induce bushy habit. The 
dark-flowered varieties are the most popular. Mme. de 
Bussey and Queen of Violets are good-habited kinds, suit- 
able either for pot culture or for bedding. Cuttings of the 
young shoots struck now will be time enough for massing 
in the open air. Among double Zonal Pelargoniums for 
pot work or for cutting the following are good : La Cygne, 
white, dwarf habit, and free; Raspail Improved; Ava- 
lanche, winter-flowering kind ; Mme. Buchner, very large 
double white; Triomphe de France, salmon-red, with 
creamy eyes; Secretaire Daurel, deep carmine-cerise ; 
Chas. Morel, vermilion, for autumn and winter blooming. 
One does not want a large number of varieties; better 
have dozens of a good thing than a large number of kinds, 
some of which may disappoint. A house full of Raspail 
Improved planted out in a light position on each side of a 
span-roof and trained near the glass would throw an im- 
mense lot of flowers, as well as abundance of cuttings. As 
a decorative plant I can recommend the old variegated 
“Geranium” Lady Plymouth, and there are some good 
things among the deuble and semi-double Ivy-leaved kinds, 
which should be in every conservatory to plant out and 
train up pillars, to cover bare places on walls, and to fill 
baskets to suspend about the house. Among the most 
useful are Mme. Crousse, splendid for covering bare places 
(there is a white variety of this) ; Queen of Roses ; Purity, 
white, one of the best of its class; Ryecroft Surprise, 
salmon-pink, splendid variety for pot work and for cut- 
ting ; Ryeeroft Scarlet, very good; Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, deep rose, a fine variety ; Cuvier, violet-purple ; 
Abundance, rosy-lilac. Give liquid-manure to early-flower- 
ing Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, also to show Pelargoniums 
now in bud. White Marguerites are useful when well 
grown in the conservatory and plants wintered in 5-inch 
pots. Cut down for the cuttings in January, and as soon 
as broken again, shifted into 6-inch pots, will come in 





* In cold ov northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 


useful early in the spring. Keep them in an intermediate- 
house in a light position till they show flower, and then 
move to the conservatory. 


Forcing House. 

As fast as plants are moved out others will take their 
fplace. Herbaceous Spireas require a good deal of room 
ana abundance of water. Sow Tomatoes for filling cool 
chotise ; keep the young plants near the glass, but do not 
pérmit them to suffer for want of water or pot room. Out- 
tings of many plants may be rooted now. Pelargonium 
J eftttings will do best on shelves just over the hot-water 
‘pipes. We simply lay boards on the pipes and stand the 
pots.cf Zonal and other Geranium cuttings thereon till 
rooted, which will be in about ten days if the cuttings 
have been warmed up previously to taking them off the 
plants. If taken off plants in a cold house many 
will damp. Soft-wooded plants generally will strike best 
in a propagating-frame, but the frame must not be 
altogether closed. To prevent damping, if the house is 
warm and close, open the frame for an hour every morning. 
Tropeolums, Comet and Coolgardie, both excellent for 
many purposes, will strike anywhere in warmth. French 
3eans will require support to keep them from falling over 
the sides of the pots. Small sprays of Birch and Hazel 
willdo. Ne Plus Ultra is a good forcing variety. Give 
liquid-manure, and keep all Beans picked off as soon as 
large enough for use. Night temperature 60 degs. to 
65 degs., with a free supply of atmosphere. Moisten either 
from syringe or damping floors. 


Orchard House. 


Peaches and Nectarines will be in bloom, and Plums and 
Cherries are coming on rapidly, even where there is no 
artificial heat. There are often cold winds in March 
accompanied by bright sunshine. Air must be given in 
such a way as not to create cold draughts, as cold currents 
are injurious to tender blossoms. The roots of stone fruit 
must be kept reasonably moist. The syringe should not 
be used in a cold house whilst the trees are in bloom, but 
as soon as the blooms shrivel the syringe may be used on 
bright days, mornings and afternoons, though it is very 
important that the house be closed early enough for the 
foliage to get dry before night. I think all orchard 
houses should be heated sufficiently to keep out frost when 
the trees are in bloom, and having the means of keeping 
out frost will make the house more useful in winter when 
the fruit-trees are outside. If insects appear means must 
be taken to destroy them, The syringe will do this after 
the fruits are set. 

Late Vineries. 

Alicantes and Gros Colman will now be breaking, and if 
possible a little fire-heat should be used regularly to keep 
up a genial warmth, say 50 degs. at night, to be increased 
as the Vines progress. Ventilate early in the mornings of 
fine days, not by letting in a rush of cold air, but sufficient 
to regulate and steady the rising temperature from the 
increased power of the sun. Disbud surplus growths early, 
and tie down young shoots before they reach the glass, 
See that inside borders are in a moist condition, 


Cucumbers in F'rames. 

If strong plants are turned out in a bed where there is a 
steady bottom-heat, the growth will be rapid now, and this 
should be regularly stopped and pegged out. Light top- 
dressings also must be given as often as the white roots 
work through. When the thermometer inside rises ‘to 
75 degs. give a little air at the back of the frame. Close 
early, and cover up warm at night. 


Window Gardening. 

Give water to Cactuses and other succulents. Repot 
Fuchsias and Tuberous Begonias. Putin cuttings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Fuchsias ; Genistas, Azaleas, and Heaths 
will require water more frequently now. 


Outdoor Garden. 


If not already done, the new varieties of Dahlias should 
be started in heat for increase of stock. Salvia patens is 
a very desirable plant to have a good stock of. Last year’s 
roots should be started in heat, and as soon as the young 
shoots are 24 inches to 3 inches long, take off the ends and 
strike them as cuttings in the propagating-bed, leaving 
the bottoms of the shoots to throw out more cuttings. In 
this way a large stock may soen be worked up, and the 
colour (sky blue) is so desirable in the garden that every 
effort should be made to raise as many plants as possible. 
Seeds of this Salvia may be sown now in heat, and if 
every encouragement is given they will be strong enough 
to turn out end of May. Everybody with a garden to 
plant with flowers will be thinking the matter out so as to 
make the best arrangement. Good-sized clumps of Mont- 
bretias are very desirable. They are charming for cutting, 
and have a bright effect in the beds and borders, and have 
the additional merit of being cheap. Prepare the site 
well, and plant in good-sized patches. In cold, bleak 
gardens try and find a sheltered spot near a sunny wall. 
The Chimney Campanulas are striking plants for summer 
flowering. They are biennials, and to bloom next year 
the seeds should be sown now. But when once a stock 
has been got together root cuttings will answer the same 
purpose. Sow Margaret Carnations in heat, and prick off 
as soon as ready. Sow Verbenas and Petunias. 


Fruit Garden. 


It will be well to sow a few Melon seeds occasionally of 
approved varieties, so as to always have a few young plants 
in stock in case of accidents. In getting in new soil for 
Melons or Cucumbers wireworms must be carefully sought 
out and destroyed. Ifa wireworm is left in the soil, the 
chances are one or more plants will fail. Neither Melons 
nor Cucumbers require much soil to start in, but they 
require frequent additions, as the roots spread outwards. 
It is no use thinking of growing Melons without a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs. to 85 degs., and a top-heat of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. Of course with these temperatures there must be 
sufficient moisture at the roots, and also in the atmosphere, 
and the plants should be grown without shade, so that the 
leaves may be hard and strong. All outdoor pruning 
should now be done. Driving pruning off till late in the 
season always keep the garden in an untidy condition, and 
though we often see the pruning of Gooseberries delayed 
till the birds have worked their will upon them, it is a 
mistake, as the birds are easily kept off. Have the nets 
ready for Peaches and Apricots, but do not put them on 
till the blossoms begin to expand, though the poles may be 
fixed alongside the walls to be in readiness. Ripening 














Strawberries must have ventilation to ripen the fruit. 
When the fruits are thinned freely the crop ripens within 
a week or 0, and it is necessary to keep up a succession by 
introducing fresh plants fortnightly, or in some Cases 
oftener. Strawberry forcing often has to be carried on 
under difficulties. Do not forget to lay in a stock of wood 
for grafting Apples and Pears. 
Vegetable Garden, 

Sow Asparagus, and plant reot cuttings of Seakale. 
The thongs or roots are usually cut off and trimmed when 
the crowns are lifted for forcing, and are laid in fine earth 
or sand for the wounds to heal over and new crowns to 
form. If any of the open-air beds of Asparagus can be 
covered with movable frames, the Asparagus will come ina 
fortnight sooner. Sow Broceoli, Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, 
and other winter greens. Net the beds over, and dress 
the seeds with red lead. Peas and Beans which have been 
raised in heat should be hardened off and planted out. 
Peas sown outside have done so well this season in con- 
sequence of the mild winter that the inside plants will 
have less importance. Those who have pits or frames to 
spare may plant outside kinds as Chelsea Gem and 
William Hurst under glass to get a few early dishes. 
Green Peas sown thickly in boxes come in useful at this 
season for flavouring soups, etc. When 2 inches .or 
3 inches high, the tops are cut off and used in a green 
state. Sow Dwarf French Beans in frames where there is 
a little bottom-heat. Plant early Potatoes in any position 
where the plants can be sheltered when they come up. 
Those who grow Cardoons may sow seeds in small pots for 
the first crop in gentle heat. E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


a 

March 7th.—Sowed hardy Primulas, Polyanthuses, and 
Auriculas in boxes in gentle heat. Putin cuttings of Tree 
Carnations in heat; these are struck in damp sand. 
Planted out Daffodils which have been forced in the 
wilderness and round the margins of shrubberies. Planted 
a frame from which Asparagus has been taken out with 
cuttings of Princess of Wales Violet; this is a large, long- 
stalked flowering variety. Planted. thongs of Seakale in 
rows 15 inches apart and 12 inches apart in the rows. 


March 8th.—Sowed Egyptian Turnip-rooted Beet, to 
come for early use. Sowed Spinach between rows of Peas 
as a catch crop. Earthed up and staked Peas just up. 
Planted out early Peas raised under glass. Potted off early 
Cyclamens sown in September, still keeping them in warm- 
house. Put in more cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias, Scented Pelargoniums. Potted Tuberous 
Begonias from boxes, now just starting into growth. Sowed 
Radishes and Mustard and Cress 


March 9th.—Stopped and tied in Cucumbers. Plants are 
bearing freely now. I have tried a good many kinds, but 
am still growing Lockie’s Perfection. Planted a small 
span-roofed house with Melons. Tomatoes coming into 
bloom are fertilised daily. Shifted on a lot of seedling 
Ferns. Opened out Spireas and other plants in forcing- 
house ; change of position is necessary to obtain good 
results. Top-dressed Vines in pots with old turf and 
manure mixed with a little artificial. 


March 10th.—Commenced using the mowing-machine on 
lawns. Thescytheis generally run over first, and the lawn 
then swept. Afterwards machine and roller willdo all the 
work. Dressed terrace and other walks with weed-killer. 
This should always be done in dry, settled weather. 
Planted Beauty of Hebron, Snowdrop, and Windsor Castle 
Potatoes. The last-named is better planted whole. Ifthe 
sets are cut, they should be dressed with lime and left for 
some days to dry, otherwise many will decay. 


March 11th.—Planted Chinese Artichokes. Turned over 
ground from which Celery has been lifted. Gave a good 
dressing of soot and lime to prepare it for Carrots. Com- 
menced pruning principal collection of Roses. The 


recently planted Roses willbe left till near end of March, and — 


then cut back rather hard. We always prune newly- 


planted Roses from a third to a half back when planted. ~ 


It checks its evaporation and eases the roots. Divided ard 
transplanted a collection of Pyrethrums and Herbaceous 
Phloxes. 


March 12th.—Sowed Brussels Sprouts, Lettuces, Wal- | 
cheren, and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Tied up Lettuces © 
in frames. Paris Market turns in quickly. Removed 
litter from Globe Artichokes, and forked between the 
plants. Placed netting on wall trees to shelter blossoms. 
Tied down Vines in succession houses. 
shoots two leaves beyond the bunch. 
borders with warm liquid-manure. 
Primula White Queen. 


Watered inside 
Flowered Chinese — 





Stopped the young — 


Chrysanthemum lateral growths | 


( Beginner ).—You ask us ‘‘what lateral growths 
are?’ As this is of general interest to readers 
of GARDENING, we are pleased to give you a 
full reply. Lateral growths are often mentioned 
in connection with Chrysanthemum culture, and 
are those shoots which proceed from the sides of 
the stem of the plant. They are also often 
described as ‘‘side shoots” or ‘‘side growths,” 
so called because they proceed from the axils of 
the leaves. When growing Chrysanthemums to 
produce large exhibition blooms, growers are 
generally instructed to ‘‘ rub out” or ‘‘ cut out” 
all lateral growths as they make their appear- 
ance. This is done in order that all the vigour” 
of the plant may be concentrated in the develop] 
ment of the main stems, and the ultimate de-_ 
velopment of a large and handsome flower. In_ 
growing Chrysanthemums as bush plants or for 
decorations the lateral growths are more often 
retained, as pretty sprays of blossoms proceed 
from them. 
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PEAR BROWN BEURRE. 

Frnw Pears are more valuable than this variety, 
as it succeeds in 
fastidious as to soil, if the latter is well drained, 
and not stiff clay. The variety illustrated is 
one of the best as regards eropping, and the 
gu of the fruit is good. It is an old 
avourite, does well on the Pear or Quince-stock, 
ripens in October, and in cold positions is worth 
a wall. 
is largely Rote in Krarce under various names, 
as Beurré Roxge and Beurré Gris. With me it 
does much better on the Quince than the Pear- 
stock, but this is a matter of soil, and does not 
hold gwod in all places. 1 have seen some ex- 
cellent fruit from trees grown on the Pear-stock. 


This Pear has been grown in this country for 
over 200 years, and is often given a bad name, as 
the tree cankers badly in cold, wet clay soils, but 
In the 
northern parts of the country it deserves a south 


few Pears thrive under such conditions. 


wall. 7 
distinct, as it is aed: 
the sunny side. 


yellow in centre ; melting, 


with a rich, musky flavour. 


It may be asked why advise Brown Beurré 
when one or two others are better, because there | 


is safety in numbers, as 
freguently one sort thrives 
and another fails. In suit- 
able soil Brown Beurré 
makes an excellent pyramid, 
is satisfactory as a cordon, 
and specially fine as a wall- 
fruit where a wall can be 
devoted to it. A few years 
ago I planted a large quan- 
tity of Pears to form a 
screen or division in a 
fruit garden—dwarf trained 
horizontal. trees—and_ this 
variety succeeded well 
grown thus, as the wood, 
being exposed on all sides, 
was thoroughly ripened, 
and the fruit was of better 
flavour than that from a 
wall. Dou'tless this mode 
of culture is specially suit- 
able for tke Pear in good 
soils and warm localities, 
as the trees bristle with 
fruit spurs if the branches 
are not too close together. 
Of course there is a little 
extra cost at the start in 
giving supports. Iron ones, 
with strained wire, are 
best, but are net at all 
costly. When pyramids 


are grown the trees do not produce such fine 
fruit, but a greater quantity, and in small gardens 
I prefer the 
bush on a short stem, and many amateurs could 
grow cordon trees to advantage who have not 


these trees occupy much space. 


room fer either of the above. 


No matter how grown, the trees well repay for 
The roots should be near the 
surface in heavy soils, and food given in the 
way of liquid-manure or as a mulch. In light 
soils root-forming is necessary ; but this should 
be done early in October, before the leaves fall. 
In root-pruning do not cut away roots whole- 
sale, but those which are gross, as by so doing 


the best culture. 


a fibrous root-growth is encouraged. W. 





PROTECTING FRUIT-TREES. 


A succession of sharp frosts greatly injures the 
Mueh may be done, as 


flowers and flower-buds. 
far as wall-trees are concerned, to guard again 


such a contingency by protecting them, if only 


with several folds of fish-netting suspended 
front ef the trees. Pears and Gage 
so valuable that they are equally as worthy 


extra protection in the shape of coping boards 
as Peaches or Apricots. Common Spruce boards 
will last for 


can be bought cheaply, and the 
many years if stored away when taken down fro 


the walls, and they also answer just the same 
purpose as the more expensive glazed copings. 


GARDENING 


most loealities and is not! 


This variety has many synonyms, and | 


Those who have not grown this Pear may | lightly in among the branches. 
like the fruits described, and this variety is very | tion to the employment of evergreens or branches 
covered with brown- 
russet and faintly tinged with reddish-brown on 
This fruit, well grown, is large, 
rather leng, with greenish-white flesh and 
tender, and juicy, 





Pear_Brown Beurré. 


lums are 








ILLUSTRATED. 3 





Cherries are also sufficiently valuable to warrant 
the same amount of time and trouble being 
expended on them, as once the boards are fixed 
in position and the netting suspended, strained 
and securely pegged to the soil, no further atten- 
tion is required until the crop is safe. The pro- 
| tection must then be gradually reduced and finally 
| dispensed with altogether, but weather condi- 
tions are s good guide for the right time to do 
this. Laths or poles should be used in connec- 
tion with coping boards and nets to prevent the 
latter from being blown against the trees and 
bruising the blossoms. ‘These should be let into 
the alleys about 2 inches, securing the tops to 
the boards with wire nails either against the 
edges or just under them. Nails driven in 
at every 2 feet along the edge of the boards will 
suffice for suspending the nets upon, and the 
poles or laths should stand quite 2 feet away 
from the base of the wall. Failing such simple 
means as the above, boughs of evergreens tied to 
stakes placed in a sloping manner against the 
trees will afford a certain amount of protection, 
and so will twigs of Spruce, Fir, or Yew, worked 
The great objec- 


of coniferous trees is that the blossoms are 
unduly shaded, which has a weakening effect. I 
have seen good crops of fruit secured in this way, 
but the branches were very lightly disposed and 
in such a manner that a fair amount of light 
reached the blossoms, which the bees were able 
to get at with ease. For Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots I use frigi-domo blinds, as the 








From a photograph by Miss Ryves, 
Budleigh, Salterton. 


crops of these are too valuable to run any risk 
while they are in flower. I have one blind that 
has been in use for the past nine years, and it will 
again be serviceable for another season. It is 
questionable whether the quantity of netting 
that would have been required to protect the 
same number of trees that this blind has done in 
the past nine years would not have cost more 
than the frigi-domo. In any case it is the best 
protective material that I am acquainted with, 
and with a system of cords and pulleys arranged 
in a very simple manner the whole of the blinds 
employed here are raised and lowered by one 
man in about half-an-hour daily. A. 





Growing Tuberoses.—My way of treat- 
ing these is, I think, different from that which 
is generally followed, and may be of value to 
those who eare for these fragrant flowers. I 
st | plant the American Pearl in a sunny place in 
the open garden abeut the tenth of May about 
in | 8 inches apart, and place boards over them as a 
nrotection, with glass on the top, cold-frame 
ee Three or four large pieces of glass rest 
in a groove, with a nail at the bottom just to 
keep the same frem falling, as the glass is on 
slant for the rain to fall off. When the sun 
m | shines it is very hot, as I hardly ever give air, 
with the result that about the twentieth of Sep- 


of 


show spikes of bloom. 
large pots, into which they are put, three or four 
in a pot. 
part of the pipes in my 
splendid flowers every year.—J. G. 


At this time I prepare 


They are placed in fibre over the hot 
greenhouse, and I get 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





CULTURE OF FREESIAS. 

(In REPLY To “J. R. T.”) 
Tun statement in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
referred to by ‘J. R. N.” to the effect that 
Freesias did best under perfectly cold treatment 
was not intended to convey the impression that 
they might be exposed to the effect of frost with 
impunity, but that artificial heat was unneces- 
sary for their successful culture. Bulbs should 
be secured as early as possible and potted at 
once, the commencement of August being none 
too soon. A compost of two-thirds fibrous loam 
and one-third peat, with an admixture of silver- 
sand, will be found well suited to their require- 
ments. The soil should be fairly moist at the 
time of planting, and eight bulbs in a 54-inch 
pot will be found to create a more pleasing effect 
than if they are unduly crowded. When the 
potting is concluded the pots should be placed 


¢ 


in a cold frame and covered to the depth of 
6 inches with Cocoa-nut-fibre. The bulbs soon 
start into growth, and in a fortnight or three 
weeks should have commenced to push up their 
leafage. The Cocoa-nut-fibre should then be re- 
moved, covering the rims of the pots just clear 
of the fibre. The interstices between the pots 
remaining full of this material will tend to pre- 
serve an equable temperature about the roots. 
While the weather remains fairly warm the 
lights should be kept open day and night, but 
rajn must not be allowed to saturate the soil, 
and at the first warning of frost the lights 
should be closed and the frames sufliciently 
covered to prevent the inside temperature from 
falling to the freezing-point. Treated in this 
manner the bulbs will make short and sturdy 
growth, and will acquire a vigour that will, 
later on, be attested by strong and numerows 
flower-scapes. Karly in the year the pots may 
be brought into a ccol-house and placed in th» 
sunniest position it affords, weak liquid-mannre 
being supplied at every alte rate watering. 
Later on, as the flower-scapes appear between 
the leaves, the liquid-fertiliser may be given 
whenever the plants require moisture. Under 
such culture the plants come naturally into 
bloom about the middle or end of March, and 
present a very different spectacle to those that 
have been forced for early bloom, the leaves of 
the latter being drawn and weak, and their 
flower-scapes few and far between. The method 
of culture here advocated has been followed 
with the best results for over fifteen years, 
at the commencement of which period the 
Freesia was almost unknown as a pot-plant. 
Many failures are due to the bulb being insuffi- 
ciently ripened, and I remember that, many 
years ago, out of four consignments procured 
from different firms only one flowered in a satis- 
factory manner, but this one so excellently as 
to prove conclusively that the system of culture 
was not in fault. Where home-grown bulbs are 
employed care should be taken that they are 
thoroughly ripened. When the leaves com- 
mence to turn colour water should be gradually 
withheld from the pots, which from the time the 
flowers faded should have been placed in the 
sunniest position available. As the leaves turn 
yellow the water supply should be entirely 
stopped and the soil allowed to become dust- 
dry, when the bulbs may be either left in the 
pots until the end of July or removed from the 
soil and spread out on a sunny shelf. On no 
account should any moisture from above cr 
below reach the bulbs during this period of rest. 
In the case of an exceptionally prolonged spell 
of severe weather, care will have to be taken 
that the plants, if still in the frames, have light 
given them whenever the temperature rises 
sufticiently to allow the covering material to be 
removed without admitting the frost, and, if in 
the cold glasshouse, that they are removed into 
the warmest position and covered with a sheet 
of newspaper at the approach of sundown. It 
is, however, fortunately of rare occurrence that 
such precautions are necessary in the south of 








tember the plants have grown admirably, and 
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England. QW. E., South Devon 
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THE CARNATION. 
Not so long ago Carnation growers would 
scarcely tolerate any other kinds except the 


bizarres and flakes and the Picotees. At 


the leading and local exhibitions no other class | 


and flake Carnations, many self-coloured flowers 
‘are produced. Some of the self-coloured Carna- 
tions at present in cultivation have been pro- 
duced from white ground Picotees-—that is, a 
White Carnation with an edge, wide or narrow, 
of purple, red, rose, or scarlet. 








I treated upon the | 


diseases of Carnations 











Fancy Carnation Goldfinch. 


was asked for, and if someone placed a self- 
coloured variety in his exhibition stand he was 
not at all likely to obtain a place on the prize 
list. The Carnation Society has done a good 
work in altering this state of things, and prizes 
have been offered now for some years for every 
class of Carnation, including the selfs and what 
are termed fancy varietie . 

Some readers may ask what is a fancy Carna- 
tion? In general terms, it is a variety which is 
altogether distinct: from flakes, bizarres, selfs, 
white ground and yellow ground Picotees. The 
fancy Carnation is likely in a few years to be 
largely grown. Mr. Martin R. Smith has raised 
some very beautiful varieties. The finest and 
most distinct are Czarina, Brodick, and Artemis, 
a beautiful variety, scarlet, with distinct deep 
lavender stripes. These are the types of the 
fancy varieties. I do not know if the time will 
come when the varieties of the Carnation with 
single flowers will be exhibited and admired as 
much in their way as the single Dahlia is now. 
Some persons became tired of the heavy-headed 
Dahlia, and advised the culture of more grace- 
ful flowers. Shakespeare called the double- 
flowered Carnation ‘‘the fairest flower of the 
garden ;” it is not only the fairest, but grace- 
ful and sweet too. One fault of these single 
varieties is their short life; the petals 
shower down on a hot day in July, but 
are of good form and brilliant in colour. They 
are easily obtained by raising new and improved 
double-flowered varieties, for in every hundred 
of the best seeds it is possible to obtain, ten or 
less will produce varieties with single blos- 
soms, and each seedling plant, if the seed is 
sown atthe right time, will produce from 100 
to 200 blossoms, or even a greater number. 

The time to sow Carnation-seed is in March 
or April, and seed ought to be obtained from 
the newest and best varieties. There is still 
ample room for improvement in some classes, 
notably in the self and fancy varieties. In the 
bizarre and flake Carnations and white ground 
Picotees a higher standard of excellence has 
been reached than we have yet obtained in any 
other direction, but even in these some of the 
older varieties have become so much exhausted 
that it is absolutely necessary that new forms 
should be produced to take the place of the old. 
In crossing the Picotees as wellas the bizarre 








some time ago in GAR- 
DENING, and little new 
information is avail- 
able. I find the Car- 
nation - maggot has 


some gardens, but in 
most eases the culti- 


nations require atten- 
tion, and the maggot 
may be extirpated by 
persistent watchful- 
ness. Armed with a 
needle in preference 
to a pin, the amateur 
must look over the 
plants periodically, 
and wherever any 
traces of the maggot 
are to be seen, the pest 
must be got out and 
destroyed. The rust 
must also be got rid 
of by watching the 
plants and destroying 
it wherever it is to be 
observed, by cutting 
off the parts of the 
leaves affected. The 
Carnations in all their 
classes and varieties 
are hardy everywhere 
in Great Britain, and 
when well planted on 
slightly - raised beds 
the best results are 
obtained by autumn 
planting. f course, 
they would not be likely to succeed if stagnant 
moisture is allowed to remain on the ground. I 
know one district in the South of England where 
Carnations became so badly affected by spot that 
nearly all the leaves had to be removed, the plants 
looking befure the winter had 
passed away like living skele- 
tons. On investigation I found - 
that they had been put out late 
in the autumn on undrained soil. 
The flower borders where Carna- 
tions are planted should always 
be raised above the level of the 
cae paths and alleys; but 
esides this, stagnant water must 
not be allowed to stand under- 
neath. Drains 3 feet below the 
surface are absolutely necessary 
in wet, heavy soils. 

The time for out-of-door plant- 
ing isimportant. I always plant 
late. At one time I thought it 

vas necessary to get the Carna- 
tion layers planted out in Sep- 
tember, but a few years’ experi- 
ence showed me that late plant- 
ing was always as good, and 
sometimes better. Some twenty 
or more years ago I used to 
admire greatly the fine Carna- 
tion blooms exhibited at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, andon making 
inquiries as to the system of cul- 
ture followed in the north I was 
informed that the layers were 
pe in November, the ground 
oeing well manured with sweep- 
ings from the cattle market. 
For several years I have planted 
out the Carnations in the second 
week of November, and have 
generally found that they suc- 
ceeded admirably. The Carna- 
tion gives the best results when 
planted out in a clayey loam, 
and where the soil has been worked up 
depth of 18 inches; of course, it wauie be a | 
grave error to dig the soil out to this depth, and | 





a 


done much mischief in | 
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even Cabbage and Potatoes would refuse to 
thrive in this crude soil. After it has been 
exposed to the atmosphere for a year, trench it 
back again, and the ground will be in good con- 
dition to plant choice Carnations. I have grown 


| excellent Carnations in garden soil that was not 


at all suitable by working it well to a good 
depth and taking out a large spadeful of soil, 
and replacing it with a prepared compost, such 
as we used for potting the plants. The best of 
all soils are, of course, those that have been 
trenched and re-trenched for several years, and 
have been fortified with good farmyard-manure. 

Spring planting is now before us, and it is 
important that full instructions should be given 


( | for those who have not the knowledge which is 
vator is to blame. Car- | 


obtained by experience. Whenever the ground 
is in good condition I advise planting, and it 
can only thus be when it has been dug up before 
the winter, and has been fully exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere. For spring planting, 
layers taken from the open ground are not 
likely to do well. The check they experience 
at this season is fatal to the production of good 
blooms. It is only plants that have been 
preserved through the winter in flower-pots that 
do well planted out in March, for upon the 
whole I think March is as good a month 
as any in which to set out the plants. They 
may either be planted singly or in pairs. If 
they have been potted two in one pot in the 
autumn, I would not separate them, but plant 
out just as they are, and allow a distance of 
18 inches to 20 inches between each pair of 
plants and 15 inches between the plants. If 
they are single, see that the plants are set firmly 
into the ground to the first pair of leaves, and 
as they can be turned out of the flower-pots into 
the ground at once, the plants experience no 
check at all to their growth. This is the 
important part of the process of spring plant- 
ing. The Carnations spindle up into bloom 
almost as soon as they are planted in March, 
and if the roots have been materially damaged 
it is not possible that they can compete with 
autumn layers, or with those carefully trans- 
ferred from the pots without injuring the roots. 
Press the soil firmly round the roots, and after 
planting place some decayed-manure over the 
surface of the ground. This has a_ twofold 
purpose; it prevents evaporation from the 
drying winds of March, keeping the soil moist 














Self Carnation Pandelli Ralli. 


to a|around the roots, and prevents the frost from 


taking effect upon them, as a very slight dress- 
ing of manure will keep the frost out. No 


turn up the subsoil to the top, which had not | water should be given to them if well planted, 


seen the light of day for ages. 


Such soil is not | and if the roots are sufficiently moist at the time 


in a condition to grow the most common crops; of planting, they will be in a condition to start 
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Malmaison Carnations. 


nto free growth at once. Water applied at 
‘his time would chill the roots, and might 
llestroy the fibres. 

The above remarks will be useful, I hope, to 
intending cultivators. I may add that those 
ivho intend to cultivate their plants in pots 
vould do well to see that they are potted up, 
if possible, in March. What the dealers term 
j4’s and 16’s—that is, 8-inch and 9-inch flower- 
pots—are the sizes used for flowering all the 
jlasses of Carnations in, except the Tree Carna- 
ions and Malmaisons. Two or three plants are 
jet out in one flower-pot, and the plants may 
ie placed out-of-doors, after being two or three 
weeks in a garden-frame. 
April they may be placed out-of-doors at once. 

J. Dovetas. 
BoRDER CARNATIONS. 





If not potted until) 


If one were asked to describe a good border | 


Varnation, the answer would be constitutional 
‘igour and hardiness, and an abundance of 
lowers that do not split. These are absolutely 
ssential points. Any variety not coming up 
jo the required standard should be promptly 
helved, however good its individual flowers 
aay be. It can have a special place for 
ihe sake of its flowers, but as a genuine 
lower garden variety it is useless. There 
re four important points in the successful 
ulture of these flowers—suitability of soil, 

fairly dry situation, early layering, and 
the selection of varieties to suit localities. 
andy loam with a porous subsoil free from 
yater-logging is probably the best that can be 
iad for the Carnation, and if natural conditions 
re not favourable, they may be improved, if too 
ight, by the addition of rather holding loam, 
nd if too heavy by a 3-inch surface-dressing of 
qual parts of leaf-soil and rather light road- 


| spread over the whole 


A | 


idings thoroughly worked in with the natural | 


oil. A cold, damp situation is bad for the 
rrowth of grass from the layer ; the latter under 
uch circumstances stands the weather badly, 
md a heavy percentage of loss has to be 
thronicled, as growers know to their cost. 
farly layering is absolutely necessary to secure 
sood October plants ; these must be strong and 
















vill hold the soil well. Miffy plants but in- 
lifferently rooted cannot stand severe winters. 
Chere is one special point in the layering I 
hould like to emphasise; all varieties with 
ard, rather wiry grass should be the first to 
‘eceive attention, as they are longer in rooting 
han the Clove section and others equally fleshy 
ind succulent. The selection of varieties to 


igorous, lifted with dense masses of root that | 








From a photograph sent by Miss Turner, Wallands, Lewes. 


|given that it is unnecessary to go into the| 


/ders or beds for the 


| throughout its depth. 
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suit rather different soils and situations must 
also be a special feature. The method of 
propagation by layering has so often been 


matter; there are, however, one or two} 


bizarres used in a bold way, but they never pro- 
duced the rich effect made by the selfs. Never 
get a mixture of kinds and colours, or the effect is 
never good. Why should the Carnation be 
planted without any idea as to careful associa- 
tion fof colour? We usually see Pelargoniums 
of one colour massed, why not then the Carna- 
tion? The best way of getting their full effect 
is by forming bold, free groups of one vigorous 
kind having a well-detined self colour. 
A GROWER. 


A LIST OF GOOD BORDER CARNATIONS. 

The following are good varieties for the 
border, but we hope readers will add to the 
list any kind known to them that should not. be 
mentioned : Amy Herbert, rose ; Aline Newman, 
rich ruby colour; Alfred Ash; Bret Harte, 
crimson, very fragrant ; Corunna, clear golden- 
yellow ; Cottage Maid, white ; Countess of 
Paris, flesh colour ; Crimson Clove ; Duchess of 
York, flesh ; Exile, rose self ; Germania, yellow, 
not- always satisfactory, however ; John Hare, 
crimson ; Mary Morris, deep rose ; Mephisto, 
crimson-clove colour; Mrs. R. Hole, apricot ; 
Murillo, ruby ; Castle, pink ; Senator Wolcett, 
scarlet; and Uriah Pike, crimson-clove colour. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 

All lovers of Carnations have reason to be 
erateful for the introduction of the graceful and 
oft-time sweet-scented Marguerite Carnations. 
Previous to their introduction we had _ both 
summer and winter-flowering Carnations, but 
none that could be raised from seed and 
flowered in the same year as may be done with 
these, and they come in to fill the blank 
between the late summer and early winter 
varieties. A very large percentage of the 
plants bears double flowers, bursting of the 
calyx is very rare, the colours are decided 
and devoid of that slaty hue frequently seen in 
seedlings of the others sections, the habit of 
growth is erect and good, and the flowers are 
borne plentifully and beautifully fringed. [have 
made many experiments in the culture of these 
plants, and find that the best results are 





Where | 


points that may be worth notin 
there are indications 


or 
S- 


obtained by sowing in January or early in Feb- 





that the weather 
during the layering = ee 
and following the 
same is likely to 


prove hot and dry, 
a little peat-Moss- 
manure, well broken 
up and examined to 
free it from insects, 
may be added to the 
leaf-soil and sand. It 
will be found with 
this addition that the 


layering soil as a 
whole retains the 
moisture to a_ far 
greater degree. If 
stock plants are fairly 
close together this 
extra soil is better 


surface, even if the 
depthis less. Water- 
ing can be performed 
much more effectually 
than when it is simply 
mounded up close 
under the plants. 
The portion of bor- 


autumn planting 
should be deeply dug 
and well broken up 


Tused to work in a 
liberal dressing of 
horse-droppings when 
digging, but of late 
have reserved these 
for planting-time. A 
supply is close at hand 











when this is in pro- 
gress, and is worked 


/round the ball of each 


plant before filling in 
with soil. Carnations for the flower garden 
should be of good colour—that is as essential 


/as strong growth or a calyx which holds well the 


petals. have many times seen the flakes and 





Self Carnation Cinnamon, 


ruary, raising the plants in a slightly heated pit, 
from which they are removed early and after- 
wards grown entirely without artificial heat. I 


sow thinly, and let the young plants get fairly 
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large before potting off, but when this becomes especially if the sun comes on them while 
necessary small pots are used to begin with, and moist. Wm. Robinson is a most promising 
only small shifts given as the pots become filled | v 
with roots, so that at the time of final potting| those of the foregoing, but of fine form and 
(late in June or early in July) the biggest are) substance, and the col 

only in 6-inch pots, and the majority go into | let, is not liable to fade or scald. Of crimsons, 
5-inch ones. Sandy loam, which has been Henry Gibbons, a seedling from Winter Cheer, 
stacked for at least twelve months, leaf-mould, the pollen parent being Uriah Pike, is a variety 
and finely-broken horse-droppings make a com-| of great promise. The flowers, though not 
post in which the plants do well. The loam large, have a good calyx, the petals are broad 
should form at least kalf the bulk, the other| and smooth; colour a clear, elaret-crimson, 
ingredients being in equal proportizns. The | plant of dwarf habit, and very free. Other 
goed erimsons are The Czar and Shahzada. Of 
pinks, Mrs. 8. Segar, Fairy, and Celeste promise 
each potting until the roots begin to work into | well. Among a large number of yellows, Prim- 
the new soil. I like to plunge the pots in asss|rose Day is a very fine variety, with large 
in a sunny spot outdoors during the summer | smooth flowers of a clear yellow. Canary Bird, 
months, as the plants appear grateful for the | deep yellow with a slight marking of pink, has 
attention, and require less water when plunged. | well-formed flowers, and is of free growth. Other 
good sorts have been selected, all of which should 
plan of putting them out on a warm border for | prove useful where variety and a succession of 
the summer, lifting and potting up the plants bloom are required. 


soil in potting must be made firm throughout, 
and great care is necessary in watering after 


When I first grew these plants I adopted the 


when the buds were set. Fine plants were 


grown in this way, but only a small number of | class of Carnations, and it is difficult to advance 
the buds developed good blooms, and I find that anything new in this respect. Yet there are 
I get more flowers, though on smaller plants, always a few points worthy of being brought 


under the pot system. 
Propagation by pipings 
or by layers is ditneult 


rariety, the flowers not quite so large as 


’ 
our, a bright elear scar- 


Much has been written on the culture of this 





and not to be commended, ; 
for the plants are so free 5 
flowering that good grass ‘ 
ean rarely be had. The is. 
pipings soon develop : 
flower-buds instead of ee 
first forming good plants, 
and no amount of pinch- 
ing will induce any other 
growth. Some yearsago 
Thada large number of 
cuttings sent from Monte 
Carlo, and these struck 
well, but gave little be- 
sides flowers, and in the 
course of two or three 
years none of these se- 
lected varieties were left, 
in spite of every attempt 
being made to keep up 
the stock. What few 
pipings were made rooted 
freely enough and then 
ran at once to flower. 

I fear that we shall be 
ebliged to depend on 
seedlings in the future, 
as in the past, and we 
have need to be thankful 
that so many of these 
come quite double. I find 
that this race of Carna- 
tions is equally suseep- 
tible to the blazk fungus, 
which destroys in some 
seasons so many of our 
ordinary border and pot 
varieties, and I am sorry 
that [ can offsr no sug- 
gestions as to its preven- 
tion, except to grow 
the plants where they 
will be well above the 


fog line and in full light and air when possible. | 


TREE CARNATIONS. 

To this deservedly popular section of Carna- 
tions, wich includes those which flower during 
the winter months, few new varieties have been 
added, though from time to time some very | 
valuable additions have been made. Being 
grown chiefly for cut bloom, it is only the self- 
colours that find much favour, and these have 
to be distinct and of those particular shades 
which happen to be popular with florists. The 
particular shades whieh are always appreciated 
are white, pink (the pale flesh-pink of Miss 
Joliffe being the best shade), scarlet, crimson, 
and yellow. Although intermediate shades are 
also appreciated, none have attained to the 
importance of the five colours referred to above. 

In raising seedlings, the object should be to} 
improve the quality of the flowers and the habit 
of growth, more particularly, to get the free) 
branching habit, of which Miss Joliffe and 
Winter Cheer are such good types. One of the 
most distinct of scarlets is Leonidas. The large, | 
full flowers are of a peculiarly vivid hue, but | 
a little inclined to stain through damp, | 





| 
| 











Fancy Carnation Hidalgo. 


forward. The word ‘ perpetual” is often used, 
but this is misleading, as although some varie- 
ties will flower several times during the year, 
in no instance will the same plants keep up a 
continual supply of bloom, and it is only by 
growing on successive batches that a regular 
supply can be kept up. Unlike many subjects, 
Tree Carnations cannot be forced into bloom, for 
heat will only induce weakly growth and poor 
flowers. They may be hastened a little by 
giving extra heat in sunny weather when plenty 
of air can be given, but even this is not advis- 
able, as it only tends to weaken the plants. 
The system of plantixg out and_ lifting in 
the autumn is sometimes advocated. Treated 
so the plants are larger, but there is a great 
risk, for if they receive a check after the buds 
are set the result will be poor, badly-formed 
flowers. This does happen even when they are 
grown in pots; the cause of this may often be 
traced to neglect in watering while the buds are 
very small. 

When grown in pots Free Carnations should 
be potted firmly in good fresh loam with some 
well rotted manure and given good drainage. 
Throughout the summer they may be grown in 


the open, but it is safer to have some protection) 
against heavy rains, and they should be housed: 
early in the autumn. To flower them well 
during the winter, ay must be growm in a 
light airy structure, and b 

more towards tke development of goed blooms 
than any artificial means ; sufficient heat to dry 
the atmosphere and to keep out frost is all that 
is needed. H. 
















Edenside Nursery, Great Bookham, for kindly 
sending the photographs from whieh the single 
flowers depicted were reproduced. The follow, 
ing are deseriptive notes : 


deep yellow ground colour, marked with broag 


yellow ground, curiously flaked and mottled 
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right sunshine will do 


We are indebted to Mr. James Douglas, 


Hipanco (Martin Smith).—Faney Carnation, 
flakes and stripes of crimson. 4 
Czarina (Martin Smith).—Faney Carnation, 


with scarlet. 

PanpeLt1 Rarit (Douglas).—Self-coloured 
Carnation, rich deep yellow, fine formed flowers 
which never burst the calyx. Very vigorous 
plant. 

GonpFIncH  (Douglas).—Faney _ Carnation, 
flowers of handsome form, clear yellow ground 
deeply marked, striped and edged rosy-red. 

Crxnamon (Martin Smith).—Self Carnation 
flowers large, of good form. The colour is, as if 
name implies, cinnamon. 





ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS AT WEYBRIDGE. 


Tue finest specimen of the Chatsworth variet} 
of Ceelogyne cristata I have ever seen is now ii 
full bloom in Mr. Bilney’s collection at Fir-groy 
Cottage, Weybridge. The plant in question] 
quite 3 feet through, the foliage having tha 
deep green lustrous kue which characterises thi 
Orchid when in perfect health. For winte 
blooming this fine old species has few equals 
and in the form of such a large specimen, carry 
ing a number of chaste flowers which are so wel 
displayed by the rich green leaves, it is remark 
ably attractive. Cattleya Triane, in varie 
shades, is blooming freely, one plant bearin 
exceptionally high-coloured colours, sufficient] 
distinct, one would think, to be worthy of 
varietal name. The value of this Orchid fo 
winter and early spring blooming cannot b 
over estimated. Among Dendrobiums the ol 
chrysotoxum is, on account of [its high colou | 
and free-flowering nature, very conspicuous. ] 
should be included in all collections wher 
bright flowers at this time of year are desire¢ 
Its new relative, aureum, although not quite § 
effective, has a bright, cheerful appearance, an 
is worthy of a place in any collection. Th 
charming little Lelia harpophylla is, howeve) 
the brightest Orchid just now in bloom at Fi 
grove, and is, indeed, one of the most. brilliar 
of winter flowers. In complete contrast to sue 
bright-coloured kinds is Cypripedium Parish 
the flowers of which, although not showy, al 
ef quaint form. Blooming so early in the yeé 
this member of a large and important family 
worthy of note. Several Hybrid Calanthe 
such as Bella and Bryan, are flowering nicel} 
and have an attractive appearance. 

J.C. By 








Orchids for cutting (Dendrobium ). 
Your request for information as to wheth 
growing Orchids and Maidenhair Ferns fi 
gathering and market sale is likely to have 
peeniapig result is, indeed, difficult to answe 
You may grow the finest of flowers and Maide 
hair fronds in perfection, but after all so mu¢ 
hinges in finding a market. You may fil 
London a glutted market and south-coast tow) 
good ones. Could you not first sound floris 
and growers in some of the chief Susst 
towns to ascertain their probable needs? Orchiv 
do not bloom so very freely, and once the flowe 
are cut there is no more fer a year. You wou 
need thousands of plants and a dozen hous 
to keep up a continuous supply. Besides, yé 
should be able to do your own growing, as #] 
cost of a capable grower would eat up yo 
profits unless you had a big establishmcy 
Every successful market florist has grown 1 
from small beginnings, doing at the first all} 
own growing and marketing, and thus secur 
all his profits. It is probable that instead 
growing Orchids you would find far more pro 
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in Arums, Lilies of the Valley, Bouvardias, Tea 
Roses, and similar flowers, or in pot-Straw- 
herries, Tomatoes, Peaches, and Grapes, than in 
what you suggest. Even Maidenhair Fern needs 
several batches, as the fronds should be fairly 
firm or hardened before being gathered, and a 
hard-gathered batch of plants often needs two 
months or more to enable them to recuperate. 
There is an immense amount of sentiment about 
flowers, but marketing them for profit is terribly 
hard, matter-of-fact business.—A. D. 


Cattleya citrina (W. O. Harrop ).—The 
flowering season of Cattleya citrina is in April 
and May. The flower-scapes, which are quite 
pendulous, push out from the centre of the new 
growths, each stem producing one flower, some- 
times two, but rarely so. At the present time 
the flowers will be pushing downwards ; imme- 
diately these are seen the plant should be 
liberally supplied with water. After the 
growths are completed and the flowers fade 
suspend the plants at the coolest end of the 
hoase, and in the lightest position available, so 
that the new pseudo-bulbs may become properly 
matured. When well ripened very little water 
will be needed at the root until growth recom- 
mences. Your present method of treatment is 
correct.—W. B. 


Oncidium Krameri.—I lately saw in 
flower the Orchid Oncidium Krameri, and was 
very much pleased with it. Iam told that it 
requires heat. The night temperature of my 
house is 60 degs., following 50 degs. in cold 
weather. Is that enough? If not, can you 
name me an Oncidium with a similar flower 
which will do in my house ?—HovunsLow. 


* * With proper care and attention we think 
the Oncidium would grow in your house. Keep 
the plant well shaded at all times, and when, 
during the cold weather, the temperature is 
down to 50 degs., keep the plant rather dry at 
the roots ; at other times copious watering is 
necessary. Basket-culture is preferable to pot 
or bloks. 











OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 


«‘PrimrosE” will not be able to obtain seeds of 
the double forms of this charming spring flower, 
for the simple reason that they do not yield any. 
The white, sulphur, and mauve forms are 
common, and are often offered at cheap rates in 
the advertising columns of this paper. They 
should be planted in September, but will succeed 
planted in March if watered in dry weather. 
Besides the above-mentioned there are other 
kinds not so common, and some that are still 
rare. The purple and crimson-purple, some- 
times called Paddy, are very handsome and 
distinct, and the double form of the common 
Wood Primrose and Cloth of Gold, a late bloom- 
ing kind, are very distinct and effective. These 
with ordinary care may be grown in the majority 
of gardens, but to obtain good results they 
require much more care than the single forms. 
They cannot be grown on the let-alone principle ; 
they need annual transplanting, and a rooting 
medium that will remain in a free, sweet con- 
dition all through the winter. A rather light 
loam suits them best, and they revel in a liberal 
addition of decaying vegetable matter. They 
much dislike hot sun, and are apt to suffer 
severely when fully exposed to its influence, 
falling a victim to red-spider, which kills off 
the foliage, thus weakening the crowns and 
rendering them liable to perish in a cold, wet 
winter. Phérefore, if possible, plant them where 
they escape the sun’s rays during the hottest 
hours of the day. The finest of all the Double 
Primroses is the old Crimson Velvet or Pompa- 
dour, which is of such difficult culture that 
although it has been many years in cultivation, 
is still expensive. It is a grand, hardy flower, 
but not suitable for outdoor culture, except in 
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soil, dividing them if necessary. 
generally made is in growing these Primroses in | 
the flower border with other things, which, in a 
measure, starve them, and where the soil 
becomes very dry at times. They should be 
planted in specially prepared ground, where they 
can easily be watered when needful, and where 
they are not liable to be overlooked. In the | 
course of the summer a new piece of ground 
should be prepared so that early in the autumn 
they can be lifted and replanted in free soil that 
has been well sweetened by exposure to sun and | 
air. 3YFLEET. 





“Creepers for red-bricked house 
(J. R. R.).—The following is a list of useful 
hardy climbers, which would give variety both in 
foliage and when in flower. Akebia quinata is 
a distinct evergreen shrub of quick growth. Its 
handsome deep green leaves are composed of 
five or six leaflets. Its peculiarly shaped sweet- 
scented flowers are of a brownish-purple, | 
touched with red, and borne in axillary racemes. 
What is more lovely than a large plant of the 
Fire Thorn (Crategus Pracantha) laden with | 
its immense clusters of orange-red berries during 


common 


| speaking, a true 


/eoloured berries. 


The mistake | One of the most satisfactory of  self-clinging 
climbers is undoubtedly Ampelopsis Veitchi. It 
is of easy culture, and in autumn its rich glossy 
green foliage takes on many rich and varied 


shades of crimson, purple, and chocolate, The 
Virginian Creeper (A. hederacea) is 
also well worth growing. Its deeply cut 
leaves are very beautiful in autumn. The 
fragrant-blossomed Honeysuckles are deserv- 
ing of attention. Though not, properly 
climber, Lonicera fragran- 
tissima takes very kindly to, and repays for, 
the protection of a wall. Its small white 
blossoms are produced during the month of 
January, a time when flowers in the open air 
are not over-plentiful. The naked-flowered 


|Jasmine (J. nudiflorum) is another excellent 


winter-blooming shrub. Its rich yellow flowers 
are borne on the long flexible shoots with much 


freedom. The elegant pendent catkins of 
Garrya elliptica are exceptionally graceful 


hanging from the tips of the evergreen shoots 
in mid-winter. The varieties of Ceanothus, 
Cydonia, and KEscallonia are very beautiful. 
Cotoneaster microphylla produces a fine effect, 
especially when carrying its small but richly- 
A list of hardy climbers 
would be incomplete 
that did not contain a 
fewlvies. The following 
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may be taken as repre- 
senting some of the best 
of the different sections. 
1, Green-leaved sorts : 
palmata, Amurensis (the 
best of the large-leaved 
kinds), canariensis, and 
atropurpurea. 2, Golden 
leaved sorts: Chryso- 
carpa aurea, Mrs. Po!- 
lock, Gold Cloud, and 
sulphurea. 3, Silver- 
leaved sorts: submargi- 
| nata, Crippsi, marginata 
grandis, .marginata 
rubra, and maculata. 
Jasmines (V.S. 2.). 
J. officinale is the 
common white-flowered 
sort, and has been cul- 
tivated as a climber in 
the open air in this 
country since 1548. Its 
fragrant flowers are 
borne with much free- 
dom from June to Sep- 
tember. It is deciduous. 
J. humile was _ intro- 
duced from India in 
1656, and J. revolutum 
came from the same 
country 156 years later, 
and from a garden point 
of view these varieties 











Fancy Carnation Czarina. 


the winter months? Even when not in fruit, 
its closely-set branches and deep evergreen 
foliage place it in the front rank of wall shrubs. 
Amongst flowering shrubs suitable for growing 
against a wall nothing can compare with the 
beauty and general effectiveness of Wistaria 
sinensis. Easy to grow, its magnificent racemes 
of lilac-coloured flowers are produced unspar- 
ingly in nearly all situations and soils. The 
main shoots should be secured to the wall, and 
the smaller growths allowed to hang from them. 
In sheltered spots Kadsura japonica variegata 
would answer satisfactorily. Its soft green 
foliage is marked with cream-white and touched 
with red. Another beautiful evergreen shrub 
or tree is the large-leaved Magnolia (M. grandi- 
flora). 
its handsome foliage. A capital illustration, 





a very few favoured districts. It can, however, 
be very well grown in pots, and is really more 
worthy of good culture in this way than many 
tender things in common use; indeed, all the 
Double Primroses make charming subjects for 
window and greenhouse decoration, the flowers 
opening so freely and keeping so much longer 
in good condition when protected from heavy 
rains, cold winds, and frosts. Every year in 
August they should be repotted in good loamy 


with a few cultural details, were given in our 
issue of February 12, p. 723. 
Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) is one of the fastest 


of deciduous climbers, and at the same time of 
Its large overlapping 
foliage and curiously-formed flowers are very 
attractive. It should, however, only be planted 
where its growth will not be restricted. Another 


the simplest culture. 


variety less vigorous in its habit but equally 


beautiful in its way is named A. tomentosa. | 


The Dutchman’s 


are quite distinct. Al- 
though J. humile is 
frequently’ called the 


Italian Yellow Jasmine, 

it is not indigenous to 

Italy. Unquestionably 
it was a great favourite with the Italians, who 
cultivated it very extensively for a variety of 
purposes, and the Italian merchants imported 
plants of it to this country along with their 
_Orange-trees every year. It grows to a height 
of about 4 feet, and its yellow flowers are freely 
produced during the summer. J. revolutum, 
‘the East Indian Highland Jasmine, is, if grown 
under the same conditions as J. humile, 
generally ten days later in coming into bloom ; 
besides, the flowers are very much more showy, 
‘of a brighter yellow, possessing a stronger 
fragrance, and are produced from May to 
October, although this kind was, on its arrival 
/in this country, treated as a tender greenhouse 
'plant. It is a fairly common wall-shrub in the 


It deserves a place if only on account of South and West of England, where it is also used 


| for covering trellises, arbours, etc., in the open 
air. It is evergreen. J. Reevesi and J. Walli- 
'chianum are sub-evergreen, vigorous growers, 
‘and fairly good bloomers. The last-named is 
closely allied to J. revolutum, but its flowers 
aresmaller. J. fruticans is the common yellow- 
flowered and fruiting sort, of very little value 
‘from a floral point of view. J. floridum is a 
‘native of China and Japan. It is evergreen, or 
nearly so, and grows to a height of about 
12 feet. 
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TIME-TABLE FOR SOWING 
VEGETABLES. 

At this time of year many amateurs require a 
reminder when to sow seeds. We give a table 
of a few leading varieties of vegetables showing 
when the seed should be shown and when the 
crop will be ready. In the north the date for 
sowing, etc., will be from 10 days to 14 days 
later. Our readers, of course, well know that 
no hard-and-fast date can be observed. The 
cultivator must be guided by the weather, con- 
dition of the soil, and situation. Another point 
is that the varieties cannot be given as fully as 
many may desire, owing to space, but if the 
various kinds of seeds are good the amateur, with 
a first-class catalogue to select from, will not be 
far wrong in selecting standard kinds. We also 
give a planting table to assist amateurs who do 
not sow seed. We advise those with small 
gardens and who purchase plants to plant small 
or medium-sized vegetables in preference to 
large or weakly ones : 




















































Variety 
Broap Braxns— 


Time to Sow When Ready 


Feb. or early} 

















































































































































Early Long Pod a WarGh June Magnum Bonum 
Nie yon Prolific . 
Monarch 6 2 .. | March July Syon Pro ; 
Leviathan & Green Windsor April August VEGETABLE Marrow 
FRENCH BEANS, DWARF— Gi ; SALSIFY 
Mohawk, Ne Plus Ultra... | mers se June SCORZONERA 
Canadian Wonder .. | May August ARTICHOKES 
Syon House, NegroLong Pod | July September 
RUNNER BEANS— 
Mammoth Scarlet May July 
Giant White .. es tent 
| An excellen 
Tender and True - | var. 6ft. high 
PrEAs— | 
Chelsea Gem .. ne February May 
May Queen .. se -. | March June 
Daisy March June 
Strasegem sy ie nae! ; 
utocrat , May ugus 
Model, Telegraph Jane September | most valuable. 
Ne Plus Ultra June October 
Broccoti— 
Self Protecting Autumn April October Re 
Main Crop Me me May December 6 i, 
Sprouting White or Purple | May March generally. 
Model or Late Queen Sah June April aS 7 oriatele 
Late ‘White ; June May Variety of Vegetables 
CAULIFLOWERS— | EEOC 
goat | Feb. under Early Crop. 
Snowball 48 x eh plass May Mid-season do. .. 
Pearl .. March June Late 
Mont Blanc April August CAULIFLOWERS— 
Autumn Giant oe fra April October Summer .. 
Autumn Mammoth .. Aen April Nov.—Dee. Autumn .. 
CaBpagE— ; Spring 
Early Gem. “ 22 \° | Mareh, August i 
Favourite .. April October CABBAGE 
Rosette Celewort | June November Spring 
Ellam’s Early Dwart = July 5 came April & May ESD. ae 
BRUSSELS SPRoUTS— Pr si on gic eee 
Gem March October Early 
qaregen An x $55) March December Late 
ixhibition .. % ay April January 
KALE OR BORECOLE.. KALE OR BoRECOLE | 
Dwarf Scotch. . April December ae 
Asparagus i we April February ASPARAGUS .. 
Cottager’s .. fs ot i ay re 
< ? mox March RHUBARB | 
EET— | 
Globe es - | March June PARSLEY 
Nuttings’ Dwarf an April September 
Cheltenham Green .. 55 May Dec. to April | CkELERY— 
ASPARAGUS SEED— Early .. 
Colossal or Giant re April | Three years Midseason 
A hence Late 
HUBARB SEED— 
‘Victoria ae a April Two years CUCUMBERS .. bes 
Hawke's Champagne “7 a : Do. LETTUCES 
PARSLEY .. ot (a aaa In 3 months | VEGETABLE MARROW 
CarroTs— “ LEEKS 
cea ane ais en June OnrnKe 
tarly Gem 3 March July dias | 
Model or Intermediate April | Oct. to April Winter”... ed 
Cuicory— Savoy : 
Witloof May" | Ocuober to oe enaa | 
; : | March SAS, 
CELERY — | PoTaToEs— 
Early Gem March | September Early 
Early Rose | March October Mid-season 
eee Looe é Ape December Late 
Major Clarke’s oP é “e y 
: J s Re ay February Pein 
FRAME Cucumbrers— April June Sown under glass | 
Open-air Ridge April July 
: ARTICHOKES— 
LETTUCE, CABBAGE— ; Globe 
Golden Queen .. | February May Jerusalem 
All Year Round . | March June Gaparce 
Victoria... May August RESIN 
Hammersmith Je August Spring GourDs we ‘ 
Lxrrvcr, Cos VaRIETIES— EGG-PLANT .. 
Hicks’ Hardy... March July Miine 
Alexandra ~ . April Aug. to Oct. |" "'“" 
Black-seeded Cos August | Spring ITERES oe 


GARDENING: 








Variety 
LEEKS— 
Lyon .. a 
Musselburgh .. 
ENDIVES— 
Batavian Green 
Model Curled.. 


Ontons— 
Main Crop 


PARSNIPS— 
Student ; 
Hollow Crown 


RaDisi— 
Early Turnip .. 


Wood's Frame 


Long White or Scarlet 


Savor— 
Green Curled.. 
Drumhead 


TOMATOES in variety 


SPInAcH— 
Victoria 


Long Standing Round 


TURNIPB— 
Early Milan 
Snowball 
Red Globe 


POTATOES— 
English Beauty 
Ringleader 
Ashleat in variety 
Windsor Castle 


Tripoli or Giant Rocca 


March | October 
March | Dec. to April 
| June — July) Oct. to Dec. 
July | September 
| March | September 
| August | May 
March | October 
May Dec. to April 
Stweeare he or 
February April 
February | April 


fe “ial April October 
5% May | December 
March OF! way to Oct. 
earlier : 
March | May & June 
| August | Nov. to May 
| February | June 


March—May) July to Oct. 
August — | Dec. -- March 
1 


February | 


May 
February May 
March June 
March July 
April October 
April Novy. to April 
March June 
April | ~ Winter 
oath April | Winter 
: | July next 
| April | year 





WHEN TO PLANT VEGETABLES. 


As there are a number of your readers who are 
obliged to buy plants, rather than sow their own 
seeds, it occurs tome that a table this year, 
giving the time at which the plants of Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Cabbage, and such-like should be 
planted, and when they will be ready, will be 


I have benetited largely by the 
advice given in your delightful paper.—READER. 


*,.* We are always pleased to help our 


: September for 
April to: Aug. 


| June and July 


. | March & April 
Feb. & March |Mareh to May next 


March to July 
| March to Oct. 
May and June 





and trust. this table’ will be useful 


Time to Plant |. - When Ready 


June 


October 
July Noy. to April 
July April and May 
April July 


April to June 
Feb. — winter 
plants 


August to Nov. 
May and June 


April and May 
July to February 


May for October 


| December to Feb. 
for 


July to Aug.| December to April 


In about 3 
time 


years’ 


year 
March or ear- 
lier 
May September 
June Nov.—Dec. 
July December to March 


May to September 
May to October 
July to October 


May to July | November to May 


February May and June 


June to Aug. |October to February 
| 
| 


May to June July to October 


March June 

April July—August 
April September to May 

March May 

March July 

March October to March 
June September 
June September 
June September 
May October 





April and May ! 


ELLUSTRAT ED. 


Time to Sow, When Ready 


mel March—May) ApriltoJune 
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GARDEN PESTS. 








DESTROYING INSECT PESTS. 
TIMELY HINTS. 


Mucu may be done, at this season of the year, 
towards keeping in check the various insects 
that injure, and at times even destroy, our 
crops. It should always be remembered that in 
the spring the insects that have passed the 
winter in their fully-developed condition, or in 
the egg state, begintomake their appearance, and 
that it is of the greatest importance that they 
should be destroyed before they have the oppor- 
tunity of breeding. This spring gave every 
sign of coming upon us unusually early, but the 
weather the last few days has done much to 
delay matters, and if it continues things may 
not be so early after all. Still, as soon as warm 
weather begins again a sharp look should be 
kept for early queen wasps, aphides, and red- 
spider. The destruction of one queen wasp in 
the spring means one nest less in the summer 
than there would otherwise have been, unless 
the queen had perished by some other means. 
These wasps pass the winter in all sorts of 
sheltered places, and seem to be particularly 
fond of the roofs of outhouses, lofts, and such 
places. They manage to creep in through some 
crack or hole in the roof, and then, in some 
suitable position, remain dormant until they 
are roused to life and activity by some warm 
day or two. They then, as all insects do, 
fly to the light, and may be found 
buzzing about on the windows, sometimes 
in considerable numbers. I, on one occasion, 
killed twenty or more on the windows in the 
roof ofa large house. High up in each gable 
was a small window for the purpose of ventila- 





ting the roof, and on each of these were several 
queen wasps all vainly endeavouring to make 
their way into the open air. It is almost need- 
less to say that I took care that they did not 











succeed. They no doubt could easily have got 
out by the same way that they came in, but that 
never occurred to them, and they flew to the 
light when they were awakened. One fine 
autumn day I watched a number of queen 
wasps flying about the tiled roof of an out- 
building, carefully searching apparently for 
some crevice through which they might crawl. 
I was unable to see if they were successful. 
The last generation of aphides in the autumn, 
unlike the previous ones, lay eggs which are 
hatched in the spring, and from each is pro- 
duced a female, which soon begins to give birth 
to live young ones. Each of these, in the 
eourse of a few days, becomes a mother, and in 
this manner these insects increase so fast that 
Prof, Huxley calculated that the tenth generation 
alone, if all the members survived, would weigh 
more than 500,000,000 stout men. It is, there- 
foré, most desirable that these insects, as soon 
as they make their appearance, should be 
destroyed. Of course, in unfavourable weather 
they ae not increase so rapidly as when it is 
fine ; but if the weather fortunately kills off a 
great many, still if there had been several 
generations, those that are left are probably 
scattered about and form fresh centres when 
more favourable circumstances occur. So that 
when a few aphides are seen ona plant it should 
never be considered, as is often the case, that it 
is not worth while to destroy them as they are 
not doing much harm, but that if they increase 
some means must be taken to kill them. They 
should at once be sprinkled with snuff or 
Tobacco-powder, or be brushed over with soft- 
soap and some insecticide. Gies.-s. 





“Geranium” stems (G@. M. ).—The stems 
of your ‘‘Geraniums ” are infested by a fungus, 
one of the Chytridacee. I do not think you 
will find that it injures the plants, but you had 
better get rid of it if you can. Try washing the 
leaves with two teaspoonfuls of a saturated 
solution of permanganate of potash to 1 quart of 
water, or with Bordeaux-mixture.—G. S. S. 


Diseased Violet roots (Miss H. Fuller- 
ton).—The Violet roots that you now send 
are id different in appearance to the ones 
received previously. They do not show signs of 
being attacked by mites, but are evidently 
suffering from a fungus, but the leaves were so 
withered and covered with the dust from the 
earth that I cannot say what the fungus is. I 
washed one of the roots, but it was not of much 
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use. I should certainly cut off and burn all the, 
affected leaves, and if all the plants are affected 
in the same way it would probably be the best 
thing to burn them all, and to make up the 
frames with fresh earth before planting them | 
again. Plants in other frames that are not yet | 
infected I should spray well with Bordeaux- 
mixture, taking care to wet, if possible, the, 
undersides of the leaves. —G. 8. 5. 





ASTER ALPINUS. 


Turerr are now at least five quite distinct | 
varieties of Aster alpinus in cultivation in 
England, and as they are all good and ornamen- | 
tal where they can be got to do well, I send a 
short noteabout them. Of the typical size there | 
ave A. alpinus (type), A. a. var. albus, A. a. | 
var. ruber. These never took kindly to my 
soil. In the level border they become blind in 
the points and the stalks nearly bare. In 
prepared soil on well-drained rock gardens I get 
hetter results, but they require selected situa- 
tions and attention. I do not think the so-| 
called red an improvement on the type. The | 
white is more difficult to cultivate than the 
type and requires more attention. No doubt 
many who read these notes, and who live on 
warm and well-drained soil, do not know what | 
it is to have difficulty with any of them any 
more than they have with Gentianella, Hepatica, | 
and Christmas Rose; their lot as 
gardeners is enviable. The other two 
varieties are var. speciosus (see cut) 
and var. superbus. The former of 
these is said to be a wild variety from 
Central Asia. It has the largest 
flowers of any. But in my garden it 
is very shy to flower. A plant of 
this size will not produce one-fifth as 
many flowers as one of the same size 
of the variety superbus. It is said to 
be very free flowering and to be in 
great demand for cut bloom, coming 
in at the end of May. The plants 1 
have seem very robust.. The flowers 
are intermediate in size between those 
of the type and var. speciosus and of 
the same colour. There may be other 
varieties in cultivation, but I do not 
know them. One or two of these 
have been sent to me by the name of 
Erigeron grandiflorus. 


Dianthus Napoleon III.—I 
am sorry your correspondent ‘W. W.” 
has failed to grow Dianthus Napo- 
leon III. satisfactorily. It is, 1 con- 
sider, the most beautiful of all the 
Mule Pinks. I think the chief cause 
of the failure is that the plants have 
become weak and exhausted. I have 
found the best method to adopt 
with these plants is to have strong, 
flower well 


vigorous tufts to 
annually. Propagate annually, the 


same as Picotecs and Carnations, and give them 
the same kind of soil (good rich turfy-loam and 
well-decayed horse or cow-manure). Always 
take cuttings from healthy, vigorous plants 
whenever the old plants become weak, put them 
away and start afresh with healthy stock. A 
friend of mine in this neighbourhood, who grows 
the Napoleon III. by hundreds, finds no difti- 
culty whatever with it. I saw last year a long 
border planted with hundreds of healthy plants, 
and literally covered with flowers. These were 
all young plants. I think if “Ww. W.” will 
adopt this plan he will be equally successful. — 
H. Exuts, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Chrysanthemums propagated late 
(Amateur ).—Although your cuttings were in- 
serted late, you should have a sturdy lot of 


plants by the time it becomes necessary to pinch | 


the plants, which you have, no doubt, observed 
is mostly during April. 


into proper trim by a recognition of our system, 
as laid down in Nos. 984, 986, and 988 of 
GARDENING InLusTRATED. You may, therefore, 
follow the instructions with assurance. 
Chrysanthemums for Christmas 


(Amateur ).—White varieties have been men- 


tioned in reply to another query ; but for three 
good yellows you might grow Pride of Ryecroft 
(yellow Niveum), Janette Sheahan, and Golden 
Dart. King of Plumes and Mrs. W. Filkins 
also are two pretty decorative sorts. 


‘affordea in our correspondence columns. 


‘one of the dwarf-habited varieties—they will 


‘new growths from near the base, or, in other 





A Blue Alpine Daisy. 


ostly That is the advantage | 
of pinching, as late-struck plants may be brought 


ROSES. 


PRUNING ROSES. 
Tru time has once more arrived for this 
important operation, so that I will redeem my 
promise of fuller instructions than could be 


Evidently a very large number ef growers 
imagine that pruning is simply done to keep the 
plants in shape ; others, that if we did not 
srune we should get few flowers. o far as the 
fast idea may be concerned, I may say that by 
not pruning (so long as the plant was healthy 
throughout) we should get far more bloom. But 
if one takes the trouble to examine an old, 


worn-out Rose—whether a strong climber or 


find it was due to decayed and aged wood. 
Here, then, is good reason for pruning. We 
must cut away growths before they reach such 
a stage, and thus encourage the younger wood. 
Where an old Rose thrives from year to year it 
makes new and vigorous suckers from the base. 
I am not alluding to dwarfs alone. Even our 
standards do not last unless they are pushing out 


words, where they were worked upon the foster 
stem. Now, if we prune judiciously we assist 
Nature, and consequently get better results. 


From a photograph by Mr. Mayor, 
Paignton, Devon. 


| But there is another object in pruning. If 
we require flowers of good quality the 
‘number must be curtailed. So we cut away 
that portion of the wood that can be best spared, 
‘thus not only limiting the number of blooms, 
but ensuring that what do come are produced 
from the most suitable growth. Many—indeed, 
almost all Roses—have a tendency to start into 
new growth from the top eyes of a shoot. This 
produces a leggy and unsightly plant, the 
flowers are by no means so good, and the plant 
soon becomes top-heavy, falls over, and almost 
all previous growth is wasted. Unless the 
| plant pushes out more suckers it soon dies. 
| Not necessarily suckers from below the soil, 
but so close to it as to be deserving of the same 
name. A little care in using the knife will also 
keep a plant within prescribed limits. 


How TO PRUNE. 


Very much—almost the whole of this opera- 
tion—depends upon the variety and class. As 
there are some twenty or thirty classes of Roses, 
several of which contain a large number of 
varieties, I do not propose to class them more 
than can be avoided, to suit our purpose. 

Let us take a type that may be represented 
by General Jacqueminot, Mrs. John Laing, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, and Duke of 
Connaught. Providing the wood is ripe and 








Wood upon roots that are not established is of 
little use, unless the plants were put in early, 
and the soil settled so firmly that the wood has 
plumped up well. Even then it cannot be com- 
pared to that upon established roots—?.e., when 
the growth was made upon the plant while in 
the same spot if now occupies. Throughout 
these notes I wish to be clearly understood upon 
this point. There is a vast difference between 
the two as regards pruning. I am aware that 
it is the general advice to eut all Roxes down 
elose to the ground the first season after 
planting. But if the wood is sound and 
matured this isa somewhat wasteful plan, and 
we might just as well enjoy a little pleasure 
from the Roses during the ensuing summer. 

The year after a summer's growth from plant- 
ing there will be a number of lateral or side 
growths. Long growths from the base may be 
pruned back half-way, and the others cut back 
about three-fourths of their length. If there is 
ample room, and a few shoots are of extra 
length, let them be bent over and secured in ?s 
nearly a horizontal position as possible. Onty 
the points of these shoots need be cut away. 
The reason of bending them oyer is to avoid the 
new growths from top eyes only, instead of 
from the whole length of the shoot. Pegging 
down checks the rapid flow of sap upwards, and 
consequently the whole of the eyes break, and 
a flower is produced from almost every eye or 
bud. Medium growths of the same plants may 
be cut back rather more than half-way, when 
we shall get a shapely plant with no sacrifice ot 
flower ; for did we leave more growth, it would 
only bloom from the weaker eyes at their 
extremities. This system should be followed 
from year to year after the first, when a hand- 
some bush will be the result, full of vigour, and 
producing good as well as many flowers. As 
the plant ages the centre or cross shoots should 
be remored more freely. Always make a prac- 
tice of cutting weakly laterals back closely. 

Our next type is represented by Ulrich 
Brunner, Margaret Dickson, Gabriel Luizet, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Mrs. Paul, and such strong 
Teas and Noisettes as Gloire de Dijon, William 
Allen Richardson, and Aimee Vibert. By not 
pruning too hard we get several tlowers the 
first season, and a succession of long rods for the 
following summer. Long rods may be pegged 
down again, and the centre growths shortened 
a little more than half-way. When the long 
rods have bloomed it is better to cut them back 
almost to the base, and so induce stronger and 
better matured breaks from the crown of the 
plant for pegging down again the following 
spring. 

This is also a type of Rose admirably adapted 
for walls and fences. Here, again, we find the 
most valuable wood is the maiden growth of the 
previous season. During the growing season 
much of this will be straggling and waving 
about, and must be secured in some way. 
Avoid crossing the shoots as far as possible 
when nailing, but should a promising rod cross, 
and there be ample room for same upon the wall 
or fence, I would by no means cut it out the 
first year. Rather try and get more wood in a 
better position, and cut out the first as soon as 
it can be replaced. I need say no more upon 
these, except to advise no crowding. A wall 
will be covered in a very short: time, and if we 
start right there is little fear of that bare 
bottom so often found in the case of our strong 
climbers, simply because the growths, when left 
full length, were almost all secured in an 
upright instead of spreading direction. We 
now come to 

SranpDARDS, in which case much the same 
style of pruning is adopted ; and although we 
cannot peg down the long shoots, they will 
droop over from weight of bloom and growth 
if allowed to remain. It is when we come to 
the more slender-vrooded and extra strong 
growers that a different system should Le 
adopted; such as Réve dOr, William Allen 
Richardson, Celine Forestier, Madame Plantier, 
Coupe d’Hébé, Blairii No. 2, Felicite- rerpétuc, 
ete. Cut out laterals, and simply shorten 
the long rods by removing the soft pcr- 
tions of their extremities. They will fall 


over with their weight, and make good 
specimens. But if we prune in closely, 
the sole result is more long rods _ of like 


character and very few blossoms. The flow ring 





‘sound, cut these back a little more than half- 
‘way during the first season from planting. 


wood of these is often sacrificed, year after year, 
and one never sees this beautiful section of 
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Roses to advantage. Bushels of Roses are cut off 
each year through want of a little thought. It 
is the natural form of these Roses to make long 
rods, which flower the next year. If we stop 
them from blooming they try again ; but as it is 
their nature to flower upon such rods, they 
simply reproduce them. But when they have 
heen left to bloom, and the crop is past, they 
may be gradually removed, with considerable 
benefit to the young ones coming on to take 
their place. This is the secret and reason of 
summer pruning, a subject which | will give a 
few notes upon later in the season. 

When this class of Rose has become well 
established, they can be used in a very showy 
way by bending the rods over and securing 
them in the form of a how. The result will be 
a grand globe of Roses—one mass of blossom, 
and by no means formal. Laterals will form, 
the new growth will not be too uniform, and, 
unless looked into closely, one would scarcely 
know how this charming result had been 
obtained. 


The Ayrshires, Boursaults, and others of long 
creeping growth have a particularly fine effect 
in this form. They should be upon tall stems of 
the hedge Brier. Crimson Rambler and the 
brighter shades of the Hybrid Sweet Briers also 
look well. We now come to a class which I can 
perhaps best describe as erratic growers. They 
are not vigorous, not even medium growers. I 
will take Comtesse de Nadaillac, Perle des 
Jardins, Souvenir de Elise Vardon, and Duchess 
of Bedford as examples. 

These make a quantity of short wood, and 
frequently throw out one of extra length. The 
short shoots may be pruned hard, but if the 
taller one is sound do not cut off more than the 
point. It often happens that such a growth 
produces a good truss of blossom, while the 
wood below is soft and pithy, and contains very 
few eyes. In that case cut back much harder. 
The best and safest rule I can give with these is 
to always cut back to a thoroughly sound eye. 
The erratic shoot may come at the same part of 
the plant again, but perhaps not. We cannot 
afford to lose a sound eye from these beautiful 
but indifferent growing Roses. 

Very dwarf growers, like Lady Mary Fitz- 
william and White Lady, may be pruned by 
simply shortening back half-way. We have 
some of robust habit, such as Baroness Roths- 
child and Merveille de Lyon. These may be 
pruned a trifle harder than in our first examples. 
‘Then there are the free growers: Viscountess 
Folkestone, La France, Marie Van Houtte, etc. 
These may be pruned a little less severely. 
Ayrshires, Boursaults, and the so-called Ever- 
greens, as well as all the rambling Roses, simply 
need thinning out where overcrowded, care 
being taken to remove as few of last season’s 
long rods as possible. 

Thin out the Austrian Briers and leave the 
whole length of last season’s rods, when they 
will flower from base to tip. Cut these last 
wway, and you will get no flowers. 

Banksians simply need thinning, and frost- 
bitten and dead wood removed. 

Moss and Provence Roses always do best if 
hard pruned, and are somewhat an exception in 
this respect ; for even if old and of more than 
average size, they should still feel the knife 
severely. ‘There are a few 

RosES THAT DO NOT NEED PRUNING—the 
Rugosas or Japanese Briers, the Scotch or Bur- 
nett Roses, the New Hybrid Sweet Briers, the 
Chinas or Monthlies, and the charming little 
Fairy or Polyanthas. At the same time, we can 
thin them or cut them back to any desired point. 
Always cut back to a thoroughly sound and 
healthy eye; in fact, others are of no great 
good, 

WHEN TO PRUNE 

is not of such importance as many think. March 
for Scotch, Hybrid Perpetuals, and Bourbons, 
and early April for Teas and Chinas are very 
good dates. Seasons and localities differ so 
much that no hard-and-fast rule can possibly be 
given. Even if you do prune a little earlier 
than some, and get what another might con- 
sider too forward growth, simply because a 
sharp frost sets in, this would have been much 
the same otherwise, for pruning alone does not 
bring a Rose forward in growth ; that depends 
upon the seasons, and whether you are ina warm 
locality or not. A. PIPER. 

















Rose Marechal Niel (A Beginner ).— 
You are treating your Rose correctly. Larger 
and better flowers will not be secured this 
season ; you must grow it well during the 
coming summer, when they should improve 
next year. Prune as soon as it has flowered, 
and cut back rather severely. As you have a 
collection of other subjects this will be the 
better plan, avoiding so much shade, and only 
obtaining a few long rods that will be of most 
service. 

Cankered Marechal Niel Rose (C. 7. 
Talusbury).—Y ou were quite correct in cutting your plant 
back below the higher cankered spot. Cutoutas much of the 
cankered growth as you can without very serious injury, 
then rub in a little fresh cow-dung and earth up with the 
surrounding mould. This sometimes stops canker; but, 
as a rule, it is wisest to cut out the plant and replace with 
another. Atany rate, we would plant another at once, so 
that it could come on ready to take the old one’s place if 
canker developed so freely as to render it useless. You 
need not fear contamination from the old to the younger 
plant. 


Rose ‘“‘Duard d’Olivier” (J. G. L., Bromley). 
—You have not got the name of your Rose correctly spelt. 
It is Duarte d’Oliveria, a Noisette variety, sent out in 
1881 by M. Brassac. Very few English catalogues contain 
it. It is a strong grower and very free flowering. It 
should not grow very bushy if your plant is true to name. 
Do not prune much, and grow on under liberal treatment 
with liquid-manures. The colour is a peculiar salmony- 
rose shade, somewhat after that of Georges Nabonnand, 
but the last-named is the better and more reliable 
variety. 

Unsatisfactory Rose (Alma).—Your Rose is 
affected by mildew. See our seasonable notes upon 
“Roses under glass” in the issue for February 26th. 
Variable temperatures and draughts are probably the cause 
of attack. These must be remedied and the plant well 
syringed with a weak insecticide, to which a little flowers 
of sulphur is added. 


Pruning Roses (Clifton).—Please refer to our 
article upon pruning Roses. Gloire de Dijon, Dundee 
Rambler, W. A. Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, and Red 
Gloire may be pruned as advised for extra strong growers. 
Etoile de Lyon and Captain Christy should be cut back 
rather hard; the others are better if pegged down, as 
advised in our article. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 





for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 


one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisner. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with then. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1—Laying out grounds (Hortus ).—We know of 
no book likely to help you much, unless it be the ‘* English 
Flower Garden,” published by Murray, of Albemarle-street, 
London. 


2—Wall-tiles (A. B.).—Your correspondent inquir- 
ing for wall-tiles may like to know that a special make for 
Ferns, to be fixed to the wall of a greenhouse, is sold by 
Mr. Arthur Booty, nurseryman, High Harrogate.—F. 8. 


3—Canterbury Bells (G. Bowie).—There are both 
annuals, biennials, and perennials among Campanulas. 
Your seed was evidently mixed. Those growing now will 
flower well during the coming summer. Give a good 
supply of water if very dry during May and June. 

4—Azalea-leaves falling off (Susan).—You 
should be able to grow this fairly well in a warm living-room. 
Either it was much too dry, or watered with icy cold 
water—probably the first. New leaves will not be made 
until warmer weather sets in, and we would advise you to 
get some friend to keep it in a conservatory for a time. 


5—Damp greenhouse (G. H.).—The main fault 
lies in your ribbed and shady glass, which makes it too 
dark for plants. A damp and dark house is only suited to 
Ferns, and even these would do better if clear glass could 
be substituted. Why cannot this be done? There seems 
no object in the ribbed glass. 
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6—Arum Lily flowers damping off (IV. 
Warner).—We can only suggest that your conservatory 
roof is not watertight, and cold drip has ruined the 
flowers. Your Callas are also much infested with green- 
fly, and should be well syringed at once. 


7—Hippeastrum not flowering (H. Cary).— 
These need a compost of sandy loam, peat, and léaf-mould 
in equal quantities. Rather dry while dormant, gradually 
increasing the water supply with new growth. It is vt 
correct to keep quite dry until the flower-spike appears. 
You will find a temperature of 60 degs. to 80 degs. most 
suitable at their present stage. ; 

8—Zonal Pelargonium cuttings (A Beginnes) 

—The 5-inch pots are very suitable, and all of the rooted 
cuttings may be potted now. Your temperature and 
treatment are excellent, but it will be wiser not to syringe 
too freely. A little air will also help and tend to keep the 
plants more sturdy. Let them be grown fairly close to the 
glass, and never err on the side of over-watering. 

9—Sowing double German Wallflowers 
(Pandora ).—It would be useless to attempt to bloom the 
Double German Wallflowers within the year. With the 
singles ‘‘ Pandora” might succeed, but, even if started 
early in heat early in the year, the doubles would not, asa 
rule, make sturdy flowering plants before Christmas. For 
the Petunias the seed should be sown in April, and the 
plants. potted on as they require shifts, all flower-buds 
being picked off until October, when they may be allowed 
to form and open. The Mule Pink can be treated similarly 
to Grenadin, with the same results. 


10—Removing cement from tiled floor.—Your 
correspondent “J. H.,” No. 2792, in issue of 19th. inst., 
may be glad to know that a pint of commercial sulphuric 
acid, dissolved carefully in 10 pints of water, will soften, 
partially dissolve, and facilitate the removal by scrubbing 
and scraping of cement left upon the surface of a tiled 
floor. Only a porcelain or wooden vessel must be used to 
hold the acid solution ; and the floor, when quite clean, 
should be well washed with plenty of soft-soap, water, and 
a little soda.—A. M. I. C. E. 


1l—Heating force (Be).—Whilst it is not at all 
difficult for you to arrive at an exact conclusion as to 
the respective surfaces exposed to the air of a given 
length of 4-inch and of 3-inch piping, other considerations 
have to be taken account of in determining the respective 
heat forces given off in each case. Thus the water in a 
4-inch pipe may flow rather sluggish, and the heat 
given off in consequence be moderate, whereas the same 
fire-heat might drive water far more rapidly through 
3-inch pipes, and thus the warmth given off would 
relatively be great. It is impossible to give any exact 
estimate as you desire. If these variations resulted your 
heat product would be about the same. You would be 
wise to have valves inserted in both (flow and return at 
A, and B. on your plan), or otherwise the flow in the first 
house would be seriously interfered with. 


12—Lily of the Valley (4. J. Gibbons).—You can 
plant out the Lily of the Valley roots when they have 
flowered, but stand them in a cool pit until danger of frost 
is past. They will not flower well until a couple of years 
after forcing. The reason of short stems is from too much 
light. Keep dark, or partially shaded, until the stems 
have gained a length of 4 inches or so. There are a large 
number of Arums. We fancy you have Arum italicum. 
Can you not send a flower ? 

13—Mossy turf for potting (Tokio).—The 
presence of Moss on your pasture turf implies that the soil 
1s rather sour. We advise giving the turf, when stacked 
to decay, a dressing of either soot or fresh slaked lime, as 
that will greatly help to neutralise the sourness of the 
soil, and render it all the more suitable for potting. 
When so used, mixed with other material as may be 
needful, give again a sprinkling of fresh soot, as that will 
do great good. 

14—Market Cucumber culture (Constant 
Reader ).—We know of no book that is so likely to furnish 
you with the information you need on Cucumber grow- 
ing for market as ‘‘ Market Gardening,” by C. W. Shaw. 
Apply to the publisher of this paper. This book is 
undoubtedly the most complete description of market 
culture of almost everything, and ought to be widely read. 
So far as we are aware, there is no book that deals 
exclusively with Cucumber cultivation, especially on 
modern market lines. 

15—Heating greenhouse (W. H.).—If you look 
through our advertising columns you will find several 
useful apparatuses mentioned and illustrated. For obvious 
reasons we cannot recommend a particular maker when so 
many are equally good. Avoid lamps which give a dry 
parching heat only. Roses would probably be the best 
climbers, but your house is rather small for a Vine and 
Roses. Climbing Niphetos, white; W. Allen Richardson, 
orange and apricot ; Reine Marie Henriette, crimson ; and 
climbing Perle des Jardins, yellow, are all good. 


16—Cutting down Raspberry - canes 
(C. M. C. H.).—Newly planted Raspberry-canes should 
be cut down within 6 inches of the ground at once, 
This is needful to compel them to send up good suckers 
the first season, and when that is so then the planta- 
tion becomes well established. If the canes be left as 
planted to fruit the first year, then they prevent the for- 
mation of new suckers, and ofttimes the result is the 
plants die altogether. 


17—-What is loam? (#. A. B.).—Loam is a term 
applied to soils that are of a somewhat soft, stoneless 
nature, and are the products of generations of washings 
from hills into the lower lands, and being under Grass 
is in such condition termed turfy or virgin loam. It 
should be somewhat soft and silky to the touch. If it 
contains much of silica or sand it is called a sandy loam, 
and if too much clay then it is a sticky or stiff loam. 
Turfy loam is that which is cut from a pasture some 
6 inches thick, with the turfy and fibrous roots in it. 
This is the best of all material for potting when fairly 
well decayed. A stiff or clay loam needs more sand 
mixed with it for potting, but it is better for Cucumbers 
and Melons than is a sandy or light loam. 


18—Walnuts and Filberts (Z. A. B.).—There is 
hardly a better Walnut than is the British variety Juglan’s 
Niger. Whilst liking a chalky base, we find they thrive 
almost anywhere and in any soil. To ordinary garden or 
fairly stiff or clay soil we should however add, if to be 
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nothing. A good apparatus to enable 20 degs. higher 
warmth to be maintained would be the cheapest in the 
end. 


36—Allamanda soil (Al/amanda).—If you can pro- 
cure some good, sweet, well-decayed turfy loam two- 
thirds—the other third being composed of peat-soil and 
old hotbed manure, with a good sprinkling of sand added 
and well mixed—you will have a first-rate compost for your 
plants. If not obtainable otherwise, ask the nearest florist 
to oblige you with a small quantity of such material. Alla- 
mandas grow rapidly and bloom profusely if in good soil 


much would all the same depend on the quality of the 
sample, whether fine, clean, solid, and well blanched, 
or otherwise. Also as to what other kinds and samples 
might be put into competition with it. Probably the very 
best six kinds of vegetables to show at the time mentioned 
would be good clean Peas, long handsome Runner Beans, 
or Dwarf Beans, well-ripened handsome Tomatoes, good 
clean Potatoes, fine even solid white Cauliflowers, and 
either good winter Onions, Turnip-rooted Beets, or hand- 
some clean Early Nantes Carrots, whichever were the best. 
Such a collection would be hard to beat. 


had, mortar rubbish, chalk well broken, or some lime. 
Filberts do well practically anywhere, but the soil should, 
if moist, be properly drained. We see no reason to think 
they would not do well in Cheshire. Good Filberts are 
the Red Prolific and Kentish, and the Cosford and 
Kentish Cobs. When these as bushes are kept properly 
thinned and free from suckers, and are well established, 
an occasional dressing of any manure forked in about 
the roots is of great service to them. 


19—Orange pruning (7’'ee).—Unless you find your 
Orange-tree is becoming too large for your conservatory, 
- 2 and moderate warmth. 


we should advise you to be chary of pruning, as these 
plants are not fend of that treatment. Should a few 
branches seem to be unduly long, or give the tree an 
irregular appearance, then just shorten back these now, 
or at any time. If there be absolute need that shortening 
back must be done to keep the tree in bounds, then do 
pruning fairly hard as soon as the bloom is over, and new 
shoots will soon be put forth. These should be permitted 
to become fully grown ere standing the tree outdoors to 
harden. 


20—Spawning pastures for Mushrooms 
(F. M. K.).—This is a practice of which gardeners have 
little experience, but they have often obtained fine crops 
by inserting Mushroom-spawn in the midst of Asparagus- 
beds or other crops. We, however, advise you to do this 
work at the end of May, when the soil has become warm. 
Take off pieces of turf here and there, 3 inches thick, and 
lay them on one side, then take out a few inches of the 
best of the top-soil, farther dig out, and take away some 
of the lower soil, and replace it with old hotbed-manure 
and good garden’soil, into which, after the other soil has 
been added and mixed, place good-sized pieces of spawn- 
cake. Repeat the turf, pressing it well down, and, if the 
weather be dry, watering it. 


21—Asters per acre (7’renthill).—Roughly, at one 
plant per square foot, you would require some 43,000 plants 
to fill an.acre of ground. But you deduct one-fourth the 
space for paths, and then reduce the number to some 
32,000. In an ounce of seed, though we have never 
counted, you may probably find 1,000 seeds. That point 
you can, however, soon determine. There may be many 
more ; possibly 1 lb. of seed may give you all you need. 
You had better allow for a surplus of plants in any case, 
especially to have enough to make good losses or failures. 
Your arrangement of beds’6 feet wide seems very satisfac- 
tory. You should sow the seed under glass early in April, 
and when the plants are well up give them plenty of light 
and air. 


22-Flowers for exhibition (J. M.).—Six good 
annuals for exhibition 1st of August are Asters, Stocks 
(pyramidal), Phlox Drummondi, Chrysanthemum tricolor, 
Godetia Duchess of Fife, and Salpiglossis grandiflora. 
These are all most beautiful. You can have, also, 
Clarkia, Double Larkspur, Sweet Peas, and Sweet Sultans 
for reserve. Six perennials would be Delphiniums, 
Harpalium rigidum, Stenactis or Erigeron speciosus, 
Gaillardia grandiflora, and Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl. 
Also, you could have Chrysanthemum maximum, Phloxes, 
Anemone japonica alba, Montbretia Pottsi, Lathyrus 
latifolius, and Heuchera sanguinea. 

23—Various races of Pelargoniums (Perdita). 
—A Zonal Pelargonium is generally called a ‘‘ Geranium.” 
They are single and double in form, frequently variegated 
in their foliage, and mostly used for winter flowering and 
summer bedding. Henry Jacoby, Vesuvius, and others of 
like growth and blossom are Zonals. The show and fancy 
(or decorative) Pelargoniums have larger leaves and flowers. 
The last name is given to those with several shades and 
markings. A Regal Pelargonium is a hybrid double form 
of the show and fancy sections. All of them need an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature ; to be rooted in spring 
or autumn, and given a rich loamy compost. Single 
Chrysanthemums can be rooted in spring and grown in 
the open air during summer. They are of more easy 
culture than the double varieties. 


21—_Deutzias (CV. ¥. Z.).—Deutzia gracilis needs to 
have the older wood cut back to the base as soon as it has 
flowered. It is the young rods from the crown which 
flower the following season. Most persons also make a 
oreat mistake in standing growing plants outdoors as soon 
as their present beauty is gone. They should be plunged 
in a warm frame or retained in the conservatory until 
frosts are past. Feed well with liquid-manures, and 
never cut back growths made the previous season when 
rehousing the plants. If planted out into a border of good 
loam they will grow and ripen better. Keep the plants 
shaded and syringed for the first few weeks when 
restarting them. 

25—Otaheite Orange (FH. N.).—As your Orange 
plant is now carrying twelve ripe fruits, and it is but 
18 inches in height, we should advise that to relieve 
the plant of such a burden you gather the fruits if they 
be ripe, or at least one-half of them, as its prospects of 
blooming again are detracted from by the quantity of 
fruit now on it. Then, assuming that you wish to raise 
other plants from pips, whether from your own fruits or 
others, you can sow the seeds singly in small pots, 
when well ripened and dried, burying them nearly an 
inch deep in Joam in which is mixed a fair quantity of 
sand. Whether your plant is a seedling, or whether from 
 gvaft, and purchased from. a nursery, you do not 
say. Orange plants are rather slow growers. 

»“—Growing Tree Carnations (Venus).—Your 
jlants are too forward for next autumn’s blooming if 
They should only be 
rooted cuttings now. Root cuttings now if you have 
healthy growth. A good compost is made of turfy loam 
and sand in equal proportions, keeping the cuttings in 
2 close temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. (Fahr.). We 
do not care for Moss and other systems of propagation. 
Loam and sand are the easiest and safest. Grow on 
steadily and let them have open-air treatment from the 
end of June until early in September. We are fre- 
quently giving seasonable notes upon their culture. 
Please look out for these from time to time. 


27 Exhibition Celery (Jsle of Wight).—Whether 
Celery, be it ever so good, exhibited in a collection of 
six vegetables the third week in July, would be 
regarded as a good kind for the season by judges all 
depends on their views. We should not regayd it in sea- 
son because it is too early {to have Celery at ils best, but 












28—Various (F. C. W.).—Early Dutch Tulips after 


blooming make good leaf growth, and after that is ripe are 
carefully lifted, then kept in a cool dry place in bags, or 


storedin boxesindry sand; will often flower well the second 


year, though not so finely as do fresh bulbs. If you want 


to remove them before the foliage is ripe or has died down, 
then lay them in undera north or east fence or wall to 
finish off before storing the bulbs. If the position on which 
you wish to grow the blue Passion-flower (Passiflora 
cerulea) be a warm one, there is no reason why it should 
not do very well in the summer in North Staffordshire, 
but, of course, so much depends on surroundings. If it 


did thrive, however, the plant should be unnailed, par- 


tially pruned, then be bundled together and be covered 
with mats or canvas for the winter months. It is not at 
all needful or desirable to mulch Asparagus Kale now. 
Better, so soon as all the Sprouts are gathered, give the 
ground a good dressing of manure. Deeply dig in for the 
benefit of a succeeding crop. 

29—Cannas and Calceolarias (Lover of Flowers). 
—Cannas like a compost of good fresh turfy loam two- 
thirds, the rest being old hotbed-manure, leaf-soil, or peat 
and sand, all well mixed. The pots should be of sufficient 
size to enable soil to be worked in freely about the tubers 
when potting, these being just buried. After good growth 
has been made the plants may be shifted into larger pots. 


Give plenty of drainage, and water freely after good 


growth is made. The plants need warmth for a time to 
start them into growth. We presume your Calceolarias 
are of the shrubby order? To make good plants for 
exhibition in July, they should be stout and sturdy, 
each having several shoots from cuttings rooted last 
autumn. Shift shortly into pots a size larger, and when 
the shoots lengthen pinch them back partly. Give plenty 
of light and air and keep rather cool. We fear your plants 
have been kept from the light, and are weak in 
consequence. 


30—Larch fence (Holmdale).—As your wood fence 
has so much shrunken that there are interstices of 
1 inch to } inch between each slab of wood, it is certain 
that a cold current of air like a keen draught will cut 
through from the lower temperature behind to the warmer 
air in front, and that will be very bad indeed for the fruit- 
trees trained against the fence, causing mildew, blister, 
and blight. You should get thin strips of wood, 4 inch 
thick and 1 inch wide, firmly tacked over each opening at 
once. This will prove very effectual. Do it on the 
warmest or tree side, as if done behind the openings will 
favour the development of insects. 


31—Fixing dial (Suvndial).—In fixing a sundial the 
position should be a very open one, where buildings or 
trees do not intervene. When the pillar and plate are 
ready watch for the sun’s meridian due north, 12 o'clock, 
Greenwich time, and point the dial angle or marker direct 
to the sun, its highest point behind, pointing due north. 
A bed of cement should be prepared, and the plate set 
exactly tothe meridian. The plate also must be absolutely 
level. ‘‘ Time flies,” ‘‘Time is on the wing,” ‘I mark 
time,” ‘Time is ephemeral,” ‘‘ Time is eternal,” all make 
suitable mottoes. 


32—Apple-scale (Basil).—Judging by the sample to 
hand, your Apple-tree is badly infested with the mussel- 
seale. What you can see is the female insect, and if you 
turned one over and examined it with a microscope you 
would find beneath numerous tiny eggs. The presence of 
scale on trees usually denotes poor soil and want of 
manures. If you can, at once paint your trees over with 
whale (train) oil—that will suffocate the insects; then, a 
week later, follow with syringing on a mixture of 7 lb. 
caustic soda and 1 1b. of commercial potash, dissolved in 
2 gallons of boiling water, and use it freely over the tree 
whilst warm. 


33—Tomatoes in greenhouse (M. D.).—You can 
grow Tomatoes very well indeed in the summer in your 
little lean-to greenhouse without fire-heat. But if you 
wish to start the plants early, then some aid to warm the 
house is needful. If you cannot well raise from seed, you 
can no doubt purchase strong plants from some florist ; 
you would not want more than eight. They should be 
planted in boxes 10 inches wide inside, and the same 
depth filled with good soil, but with little manure— 
that will be best used later for a top-dressing. You must 
tie the plants to rods or wires, and keep every side shoot 
hard pinched out. Or you may grow each plant singly in 
a 10-inch pot. Any variety almost is good. Try Confer- 
ence, Regina, Perfection, or Polegate. You may try the 
oil-stove until the weather becomes warmer. 


34—Grafting-pitch (A. C. C.).—We have no know- 
ledge of a pitch for grafting, but there are various com- 
pounds called grafting-wax, much used in preference to 
clay. One object of employing any such substance is to 
have air excluded from the grafting union, where the cut 
surfaces come together. A good grafting-wax for painting 
over the edges of the unions is made of resin and yellow 
wax in equal parts. This must be applied warm, but not 
hot. A wax made of yellow wax 1 lb., turpentine 1 pint, 
Burgundy pitch 8 oz., and mutton suet 4 oz., all melted 
and mixed, may be used cold. No doubt.a warm or liquid 
wax is best, as it is easily applicd with a paint-brush. 

35—Heating span greenhouse (L. L. B.).—A 
greenhouse without any artificial heating is of compara- 
tively little use except in the summer. Jf you will look 
over the various advertisements in GARDENING you 
will sec there several cheap heating arrangements. 
The best would of course be a small boiler with two 4-inch 
pipes running the length of the house, but especially so if 
lying on the top of the inner walls that border the alley. 
A lamp boiler and piping would hardly furnish the 











needful heat for a house of your dimensions. Still, 
anything that would, without injuring the atmos- 


phere of the house, help to keep it up to a temperature 


{| several degrees higher than it now is would be better than 


you mean that, cut Potatoes in halves 
pieces on to the ends to help stop the sap flow. 








For Cypripediums use a compost 


of turfy-peat one half, one quarter turfy-loam, and the 
rest of leaf-soil and white sand. 
pots, and give ample drainage. 
the pot, in each case place over it some of the more turfy 
or fibrous material before repotting. 


In both cases use clean 
After placing the latter in 


87—Cineraria-leaves unhealthy (Mina).—lt 


does not appear to us that insects are eating your plants. 
It is either from dampness and cold or the other extremes. 
Unfortunately you do not give us the slightest idea of 
temperature, but either extreme in heat and moisture 
would fully account for the dead and injured foliage. It 
is very certain that damp was the cause of the Cineraria 
blooms dying at their edges. 


38—Damp-rot ((. G.).—We find it difficult to under- 


stand what you mean by damp-rot, as applied to a Vine at 
this time of the year, when the buds should, in a cool- 


house, be at rest, and the wood close pruned. Could you 
more clearly explain what you refer to as rot? Do you 
mean that the hard wood is rotting, or do you mean that 
the sap is flowing from the wounds made in pruning? If 
and press the cut 
We do not 
understand what ventilators have to do with the matter. 
If your wood is rotting, cut off a portion and send it along 
at once. 


39—-Lily of the Valley unsatisfactory 
(A. W. Munsey).—The reason of leafy growth without 
blossom is because your crowns were not all fully 
matured. Asarule, there is not much leaf from the same 
crown which bore a large flower-spike when forced. 
The fact of your having a few fine spikes is ample 
proof they have not been treated wrongly ; it was simply 
because all were not matured flowering crowns. 


40—Wall plant in vinery (7. W.).—It would not 
be wise to plant a Stephanotis in your vinery, as it is so 
subject to bug or scale, and would soon cause your Vines to 
become infested with the pest ; besides which, you would 
have to keep up acertain warmth always, and thus you 
would be unable to give your Vines any rest. As you 
want something that would do in comparative shade, yet 
cover the wall, be moderately hardy, and prove useful, we 
can advise you of nothing better than Asparagus plumosus, 
the climbing variety. If you could once get it strong 
enough to send up numerous growths to the top of the 
back wall it would never cease being green, and furnish a 
wealth of feathery foliage for cutting. It would be a good 
plan to plant two or three of these from pots. The plants 
like moisture ; they may be obtained from a nursery. 

41-Strawberries (Novice).—As your plants were 
put out only last September, and in ground previous] 
well manured, it is obvious that they cannot have yet b) 
any means utilised one tithe the plant food furnished. 
We advise you to keep the soil between the rows well 
stirred to admit new heat presently, and then, should the 
plants bloom, place about them some long straw-manure, 
which will wash clean, and serve to keep the fruit from 
the soil. But whether fruiting or not, give the plants a 
mulching of manure later to check evaporation, and to 
wash in when rain comes. If the plants fruit, let that be 
gathered before the mulch is added. If there be no fruit, 
then the manure may be put on at the end of May or 
thereabouts. The followmg winter, after all runners have 
been removed, add a fresh dressing, and very lightly turn 
it in, 

42-F'rame hot-bed (C. 8. P.).—Your frame, 12 feet 
by 9 feet, is a very large one, and you would need to make 
a good corresponding solid hot-bed, 3} feet deep behind, 
and 24 feet deep in the front, and wider by 12 inches 
also than the frame, some ten loads of stable-manure. 
Unless you have a large, solid body of manure, 
the heat given by it will be very temporary. You want 
fresh stable-manure in bulk, well turned and shaken up, 
and mixed at least three times, giving the manure a good 
watering when turned, if it be at all dry. Let the heap 
get well warm, then turn it inside out. Do it a third 
time, allowing it to get warm, but not to ferment. Then 
make up your bed as advised, selecting a dry floor and a 
sunny place. You should have Tomato plants in pots, 
6 inches in height, ready when your frame is, and plant 
them in 10-inch pots or boxes at the front of the frame, 
and train them up long sticks just under the glass, giving 
plenty of air. 


43—Cucumbers insmall-house(Buiny).—When 
you say you have in your 20-feet by 12-feet span-house 
two rows of 4-inch pipes flow and return, you fail to make 
clear whether you mean two lengths of pipes only, one flow 
and one return, or two lengths of double pipes, as there is 
great difference. We should say that to keep the tempera- 
ture up to an average of 75 degs. of heat in a 12-feet w ide 
span-house that one length of flow and one return would 
not be sufficient. If you have a second lot of pipes anil 
choose to box in, as described, one flow a part of its length, 
the other return would very much help to keep up the 
atmospheric temperature, whilst the flow would be chiefly 
occupied in warming the soil. But the best arrangeme 
would be to make a box of the length desired, 2 
wide and 8 inches deep, and having a trellis or } artial] 
open bottom. Place this almost on the pipe, resting on 
bricks or uprights, and place over the open bottom 1ough 
pieces of turf before filling in with proper soil. 

44—Cauliflower sowing (Alocs).—As you have 
but just recently sown Cauliflower-seed in hoxes under 
glass, it is not probable that_ you will have plants 
sufficiently strong to prick out before the third week in 
March. The term “ prick out” is generally applied to the 
transference of young or small seedling plants from the 
seed-pans or boxes to other pans or boxes thinly, or else 
out into the bed of a frame, or under handlights, and that 
is just what you should do with yours, putting them about 
8 inches apart. Then, in about four weeks—say, the end 
of April—having been well hardened by exposure to the 
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air previsusly, they can be lifted with small balls of soil 
and roots attached to each, and be planted out on to good 
ground in the garden in raws 24 inches apart. The earliest 
planting should be on a warm border. If of the Snowball 
type, gead heads should result early in June. 


45—Mushrooms in greenhouse (VW. G.).—If the 
plant-stand in your greenhouse is made elose so that no 
drip can fall from the plants when watered on to the floor 
beneath, there ‘s no reason why you should not try a 
Mushroom-bed on the floor. If drip does fall it would be 
useless to grow Mushrooms or anything else except Rhu- 
barb to blanch. You must get a good quantity of horse- 
manure. Shake out the bulk of the long straw, then put 
the rest in a reund heap, where should rain come it can be 
covered up. Turn the heap again twice at intervals of a 
week, well mixing, and if needed add some water to keep 
it moderately moist. Then you can make up the bed 
solid, a foot deep, on the floor, tread it firm; then having 
cakes of spawn, break these up into seven or eight pieces, 
press them into the bed a few inches apart all ever, and 
coat over with some clean soil 1 inch thick. Water the 
bed and next cover it all with long s‘raw-litter to indsce 
spawning. 


46—Planting Asparagus (H. P. S.).—It has 
become a sort of tradition with many writers re planting 
Asparagus-beds that the base on whieh the plant is 
placed should be rounded or somewhat ridged rather 
than flat, hence the direetions to which you refer. 
Now, as showing how much rule of thumb there 13 
in this direction, it is but needful to refer to the | 
fact that some growers never plant their beds or 
breadths, but sow seeds in tiny clumps some 16 inches 
to 18 inches apart in the rows, which may be from 
24 inches to 30 inches apart, then, when the little ylants 
come up, saving the strongest and destroying the others. 
In such case the plant roots are always flat, just as all 
seadling plants are ; but you cannot dibble out Asparagus 
roots. They should be fully 6 inches broad, if not more, 
when properly planted, the roots, whish are of a thick 
fleshy nature, being spread out flatwise. Where there is a 
good natural depth of soil the practice common now is to 
trench such soil deeply, say fully 24 inches, burying in a 
heavy dressing of manure besween the top and bottom 
spits, and leaving some spread over the surface to fork in 
after the trenching is done. Then the rows beiag set out 
with a measure at either end, a furrow the breadth of a 
spade and 5 inches deep is thrown out, the Asparagus 
roots placed at proper intervals, singly, in the furrow, and 
the soil filled in. There is no harm, however, where a root 
is to be placed, in making the soil jast a little mound- 
shaped, so as to lift the crown slightly above the general 
level, if the planter thinks it desirable. Planting may be 
done ina week or two. The plants should be kept from 
the air as much as possible in transit, so that they do net 
become dry. 

47—Single Begonias for bedding.—I have a 
lawn with three beds cut out init. What are considered 
the best colours for bedding? Would it be better to have 
each bed of one colour or mixed? What makes the best 
edying for Begonias 7—X. Y. Z. 

* Scarlet or crimson-scarlet and pink are two good 
colours for bedding Begonias. A good edging for these 
respective colours is the Ivy-leaved Pela rgonium Souvenir 
d2 Charles Turner, cherry-carmine, for the first, and 
Madame Crousse, a Pelargonium of the sam2 section, soft 
salmon in colour, for the second. Too sharp a colour 
contrast between the body of the bed and the edging creates 
a stiff and formal impression that should be avoided. 
Nertainly have Begonias of one colour only in each bed, by 
which a far better effect will de obtained than by mixing 
the tints. 

48—Planting small bulbs.—I have planted some 
small divided bulbs of Daffodils, Tulips, and Hyaeinths, 
with a view of growing them into large well-flowering 
bulbs if possivle. Will it improve the growth of the bulb 
if [ prevent them from flowering this season ?—J. G. A. 

_* Yes. You should remove all flower-growths as soon 
as they can be disserned. The bulss then will be able to 
devote their whole vigour to inereasing in size, tnstead of 
using up their strength in slower production. 








NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Any communications respecting plants or Sruits 
sont to name should always aceompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
RATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—4 jaccio.—The name of the shrub 
is Phlomis fruticosa, the Jerusalem Sage.—Rer. T. E. 
Kelsall.—Cupressus sempervirens. Allegin—Anemone 
fulgens greca. A, B.—Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas). 
—— Salopian. — Creeping Forget-me-not or Blue-eyed 
Mary (Omphalodes verna).——B. M. D.—1, Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata ; 2, Pteris longifolia ; 3, A fertile frond of the 
same; 4, Please send a less withered frond ; 5, Adiantum 
formosum ; 6, Asplenium viviparum ; 7, Pteris serrulata ; 
8, Shrivelled ; 9, Polypodium nigrescens (?). A small frond 
of one of the golden forms of Gymnogramma was enclosed 
without a number attached. —— Neorthwindria. — Your 
Phaius is the variety named grandiflorus. Ferns: 1, Not 
recognised in the condition sent; 2, Pteris longifolia ; 
2 Lastrea dilatata; 4, Davallia bullata; 5, Polypodium 
nigrescens. 7, S.—1, Asparagus plumosus nanus ; 
2, Asparagus ternuissimus; 3, Appears to be leaves of 
Gladiolus The Bride. We would rather see a flower of this 
before naming and giving cultural directions. If you can 
«>t your friend to send one, we will gladly name, and give 
yu outlines of suitable treatment. Cliveas generally 
tl wér the second year from repotting the offsets, or three 
years from the seed pans.——Enquirer.—Dendrebium 
Wardianum album, a very good variety. Reader.—The 
bulb is Ornithogalum scilloides; the tree is cankered. 
Please send particulars as to stack and soil.——-Holly Bush. 
—1, Missing; 2 




















6, Polystichum angulare.——fR. A. 
identify plant from syecimen sent. 


Acalypha musaica; 3, Gladwin (Iris 
feetidissima) ; 4, Curculigo reeurvata ; 5, Doodia lunulata , 

Stratton.—Can exot 
Please send a flower 
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Catalogues received.—The Devon Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, Tenby Cross, Teignmouth.—List of Dahlias 
and Chrysanthemums. Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, 
near Haarlem, Holland.—Gladioli, Dahlias, Vegetable and 
Fower 3ceds.——Sunset Seeds and slant Co., 37, Market- 
street, San Franciseo, California.—Californian Seeds. 
Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux and Co., 4, Quai de la Mégis- 
serie, Paris. —Chrysanthemums.—~Messrs. Diekson, Seed 
Growers, Chester.—-Select Farm Seeds. Messrs. Little 
and Ballantyne, Carlisle.—Farm Seeds. John Forbes, 
Hawick, N.B.—Florists’ and Border Flowers.——Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons, Reading, Berks.—Farmer’s Year Book 
and Grazier’s Manual. Messrs. Webb and Sons, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge.—Marm Seeds, Manures, etc.—— 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, Notts. 
—New Zonal Pelargoniums, Cannas, etc.——R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., Floral Farms, Wisbech.—Choice Plants for the 
Garden.——Messts. 0. P. Dixon and Sons, Yorkshire Seed 
Establishment, Hull.—Farm Seeds and Garden Seeds. 
Messrs. Ed. le Bas and Co., 18, Billitsr-street, London.— 
Consolidated Field Fencing. 























Brratum.—!n our issue of last week, page 749, 
Campanula pyramidalis is wrongly described as the Peach- 
leared Bellflower, whereas it should read Chimney 
Bellflower or Campanula, as mentioned in the legend 
to the illustration. The Peach-leaved Bellflower is 
C. persicifolia. 





BIRDS. 


The Tits.—The pert little members of this 
family delight the ornithologist on account of 
their incessant activity, persistent cheerfulness, 
aad high spirits, but the gardener is not so fond 
of them. ‘here are five kinds commonly resi- 
dent in England—the long-tailed, the great or 
ox-eyed, the cob-headed, the marzh, and the 
blue-tits. The crested and bearded species are 
now practically extinct. The long-tailed variety 
has caused much trouble to ornitholegists in 
assigning him to his proper place in natural his 
tory classification, some asserting that he is no 
tit but a wren. He is tolerably well known in 
England, and anybody who has seen his lovely 
nest will at once recognise the aptitude of his 
name of “ bottle-tit.” The marsh-tit is by no 
means confined to those damp and low-lying 
localities from which he takes his name, but 
may be seen frequently, though locally distri- 
buted, in orchards and gardens. Just now 
(January) the garden resounds with his gay 
song, and altogether he is an attractive little 
fellow with his glossy black poll, white cheeks, 
and delicate brown back. ‘he most impor- 
tant difference between his plumage and 
that of the cole-tit is the white spot on the 
nape of the neck of the latter. The 
cole and the blue-tits are generally to be 
noticed fluttsring about the branches of 
Fir-trees, thoagh, to the anger and grief of the 
gardener, they both, together with their bigger 
cousin, the ox-eyed gentleman, visit the Apple- 
trees in spring. They tear open the tiny fruit- 
buds, whether in search of inz+cts concealed 
inside, or whether for the sake of the tender 
green, remains on open question, but proba- 
bly it is the grubs that form the attraction. It 
is also sad to relat2 that they open many a bud 
merely on t'2 off-chance of finding an insect. The 
best thing that can be done is to hang up lumps 
of boiled fat and Cocoa-nuts, aad so distract 
their attention from the buds. If the birds are 
shot their help in clearing the trees of isjurious 
aphides later on will soon be missed, nor can we 
afford ta wantonly exterminate any of our 
resident birds.\—EvELYN PonLarp, Haynford 
Hall, Norwich. 





LAW. 


Adisputeas to wages. —‘G. W. b.° was 
engaged as groom and gardener at 21s. a week, 
payable fortnightly. He entered the service at 
two o'clock on Monday afternoon and left on 
the Saturday week following at five o'clock in 
the evening. To what wages is he entitled ?— 
G. W. B. 

* * Apparently the engagement has been 
dissolved by mutual conssat without notice 
from either side. ‘*G. W. B.” should receive 
for the fortnight, less one half day.—-K. C. T. 


Alleged obstruction of light (J.C. L. ) 


—In his garden A has erecied a_ green- 


that the erection of the greenhouse has prevented 
the access of light to the windows of his house, 
and he cannot compel A to remove the green- 
house, neither can he claim damages for an 
injury which does not exist. The claim to have 
the greenhouse removed is the more absurd when 
it is remembered that the greenhouse is not even 
directly opposite D’s window, and also that it is 
only 3 feet higher than the fence dividing the 
ardons. Your claim is admirably stated.— 
Kr ©; Ss 

Contract made with book-hawkers 
(J. H.).—The fact that you find that you are 
not in a position to take and pay for the book will 
not relieve you from the written contract into 
which you entered. Your signature in the book 
will be sufficient evidenc? of the contract. The 
fact that the book is published by a different 
firm from what you expected does not break the 
contract, so long as the book is what it was held 
out to be. You should ask the firm on what 
terms they will release you from your contract. 


Dispute as to ditch (J. A.).—On tho 
facts stated it is perfectly clear that your 
neighbour has lost any right he ever had to a 
ditch at your side of the fence. Twenty-three 
years ago he cut sucha ditch, which was properly 
filled in by your predecessor in title, and the 
statutes of limitations will now bar any claim 
to the site of the ditch. It isnot so clear about 
sne stumps put down by your neighbour just 
recently, and if these are within 4 feet of the 
centre of the roots of the hedge they are perhaps 
irremovable, as his h:dge will probably have 
occupied that breadth all along. But if the 
ditch is not filled in, you should fill it in, and 
bring an action of trespass, which you are 
certain to win. If the stumps are 4 fest from 
the outside of the fence, they may be removed 
also.—K. C. T. 





POULTRY. 


London poultry markets(IW. M )—You 
may apply to Messrs. G. F, Brooke and Co., 
poultry salesmen, Leadenhall-market, London, 
E.C. The best way to send poultry to London 
markets is sitntaced and shaped, so as to make 
them look their best. It would occupy too much 
space for a reply to a query to describe the 
vhole business, but I will try to give a note or 
two onthis subjectshortly. The London market 
prefers white-legged fowls of the Dorking or 
Surrey type, and it is a mistake to send others. 
Before you make any consignment you should 
make inquiries of the above firm, giving them 
full particulars as to the weight, age, and coa- 
dition of your birds. —DouLTrnG. 


To make eggs incapableof hatching 
(Fairplay).—There are two ways of rendering 
fertile eggs incapable of hatching—first, by 
piercing the air bladder at the large end with a 
stout needle ; secondly, by plunging the egg for 
a moment or so into a vessel of very hot water. 
T am not certain, however, that you are justified 
in taking this course under any circumstances. 
In sending your eggs to the grocers, or any 
other buyer, you practically guarantee their 
soundness. Now, an egg which has been 
plunged into water even for one moment is, to 
my thinking, injured, and I should refuse to 
buy such as fresh or sound. Next, an egg 
which has been treated so as to facilitate the 
entrance of fresh air has, by this process, been 
hastened in its progress towards decomposition, 
and is not unlikely to become putrid in a warm 
room before itis requiredforuse. Your proper 
remedy isto separate the male birds from the hens, 
or reduce the number of the latter, so as to lessen 
the production of fertile eggs. I do not for one 
moment a ea the salesman in the course he 
is taking, but I should take care that he never 
had the chance with my eggs to sell them at 
sitting value, after buying them for shop 
purposes. Ican never understand why breeders 
of high-class fowls seem to do all they can to 
increas? the output of fertile eggs, when it must 
be clear that they cannot all be wante-l for 





house 12 feet RAvate and between 7 and 8 feet 
high. The greenhouse isat a distance of 15 yards 
from the dwelling-house occupied by D, and the 





or leat, or particulars of them.——~-A. Hignell.—Iris 


chinensis, also called I. fimbriata. 


Names of fruit.—. S.—Pear is Passe Colmar. 
Apple is a small Waltham Abbey Seedling, 


The 


dwelling-house stands on ground several feet 
higher than the site of A’s greenhouse. Under 
such circumstances it is absurd for D to contend 


sitting. —DovuLtina. 


49—Belzian Kiares (£. P. G.).—This is the most 
useful breed of Rabuit you can get for your purpose. Your 
best course is to bay an odd number of some fancy news- 
paper and study the advertisements. We cannot recom: 
mend dealers. —DovLting 
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No. 992.—Von. XX. 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


MARCH 12, 1898. 
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ROSES. 


SOME GOOD “DIJON” TEAS. 
‘HE above is the name given to many of our 
iardiest climbing Roses, the majority of which 
an trace their descent:from Gloire de Dijon, 
hat fine Rose of over forty years’ standing. In 
ddition to this the following twelve are reliable 
nd equally good in almost all respects :— 


ALBERT DE Buorals, a very bright red, chang- 
ng to crimson, of good size and substance, and 
very free flowering. 

BELLE Lyonnaise is the best pale lemon- 
irellow climber, and very sweet scented. 

Bovguer D’OR is a brighter and deeper 
voloured salmony-yellow variety of the Gloire 
ile Dijon class. 
| Emity Durvy gives a pale fawn-yellow, of 
;xtra vigorous growth, and one of the hardiest 

‘limbers. 

GERMAINE TROCHON is a distinct fawn and 
prange-yellow. 
| KatserIn Frriepricu is a cross between 
tloire de Dijon and Perle des Jardins. It has 
nore of the salmon-yellow than the former, and 
ilevelops the same carmine-rose tints and shades 
n autumn as we see in Marie Van Houtte. 

Mme. Cuavuvry is the result of crossing Mme. 
Berard and William Allen Richardson. It is a 
jnuch deeper coloured Mme. Berard, but 
scarcely so deep as Mme. Falcot ; very hardy 
und free. 

Mme. Berarp is grand in the autumn, and 
has handsome foliage. 

Mur. EvGeNE VeErDIER is also late in flower- 
ng at its best, and is a deep chamois-yellow of 
grand size and shape. It is an extra vigorous 
grower, but more tender than the remainder of 
this class. 

Monsizvr Desir is the best deep crimson-red 
cf this family. It has a distinct shade of violet, 
and is a grand acquisition. 

Wa.ttHAM CiimBER No. 3 is another bright 
crimson, very free blooming, and extra strong 
in growth. 

PrRocReEss is only semi-double, but it flowers 
so continuously, and is of so clear and bright a 
carmine, that [ cannot omit it from the selected 

| dozen. 

As climbers for exposed situations the above 
are excellent, if we except Mme. Eugene Verdier. 


hoe 





MILDEW ON ROSES. 


(IN nepLY To * AMATEUR” AND OTHERS.) 
ALREADY we are having many queries relating 
to this terrible disease or fungoid blight among 
Roses. It is invariably the case each year, so 
soon as new growth commences, but especially 
under glass. 

In anticipation, therefore, of many more com- 
plaints, we give a full reply. Mildew should 
not, nor would it be, troublesome under glass if 
we took care to avoid the causes of attack. It 
is true there are several, but care and a little 
Vigilance willsurmount the difficulty. Draughts 
of cold air, sudden and extreme changes of tem- 
peratures and water supply, too strong a 
stimulant—in fact, anything which causes a 





check to growth—will have considerable effect 
upon piae, The worst of it is that when 
once a plant. is attacked it is more subject to 
the disease than before, no matter what care we 
may have taken afterwards. Doubtless this is 
from the chill or check already received, and 
the indifferent health incurred from the earlier 
attack of mildew. 

Our correspondents have almost all asked if a 
heavy dusting of flowers of sulphur would not 
kill the blight. Sulphur is not conducive to 
healthy plant growth, and should be used with 
judgment and care. A very little will answer 
our purpose, and not have the disfiguring 
effect upon foliage we find when dusted over in 
the lavish way too often done, There are other 
ingredients which, when added to sulphur, have 
a better effect, and make a very little sulphur 
needful. If any of the insecticides upon the 
market are mixed at half strength and a wine- 
glassful of paraftin-oil, with the same amount of 
flowers of sulphur added to each 2 gallons of solu- 
tion, we have a very powerful agent against mil- 
dew. Let the whole be kept wellstirredand applied 
with a syringe. Wherever the solution touches 
the foliage and wood there will be a fine dusting 
of sulphur left as it dries off. In dusting we 
cannot give this so evenly, nor does the sulphur 
adhere so well or beneath the foliage, while 
fully three times the quantity would be used. 
Besides this, paraffin-oil is a grand cure in itself, 
and the little oil left upon foliage so treated is a 
great preventive against a second attack and 
lodgment of mildew germs. 

Provided we give such a syringing at once 
after noting sudden changes, and before the mil- 
dew has appeared, many attacks may be warded 
off. At the same time, it is obviously necessary 
to avoid any repetition of the causes of attack. 

Our correspondent wishes to know if Rose 
foliage should be syringed all through the 
winter. This depends upon how much is given 
and the weather and temperature of the Rose- 
house. We would endeavour to keep the house 
moist enough to avoid the need of syringing, 
except to destroy occasional insects. LHarly in 
the spring and during summer it is a different 
matter, and even clear water is then a good 
insecticide. We will have more to say about 
insects and other enemies of the Rose shortly 
under another heading, the above being a reply 
to those who are in trouble through the recent 
changeable weather. 


Rosa multiflora from seed ( Archie ).— 
The true Rosa multiflora is of Japanese origin, 
and is also known as Polyantha simplex. It 

roduces large panicles of white Bramble-like 

owers in great abundance, but only once in the 
season and of single form. It is an extra strong 
grower and very hardy. It would be safer to 
stand the seed pot into a cold-frame, as less 
likely to suffer from drought. Prick off the 
seedlings if they come up thickly; if not, let 
them remain in the pot, and plant out next 
autumn or early spring. You are not likely to 
get flowers this summer. Butit may be youare 
referring to a new race of miniature Roses that 
are now used as annuals. These will do better 
in your windows and growninsmall pots. They 
are very free blooming, and compact little growers 












of about 4 inches to 6 inches in height ; of various 
shades, and quite a useful novelty for window 
and border culture. We think ‘‘ Rose Grow- 
ing,” by D. Gilmour, post free, 1s. 2d., would 
suit your purpose. 

Pegging down Roses (Jas. Sherwin). 
—Our own plan is to select a few hooked joints 
from Pea-sticks, and it is surprising what a 
number can be obtained from a bundle or faggot 
of these. The branches are at a useful distance 
from one another to form capital pegs, and they 
hold well, besides being easily and quickly 
fixed. Peg down to within a foot or so of the 
ground. A little care in easing the plants down 
will be necessary in some cases. 


Border of Tea ‘Roses (Josephine ).— 
Always make the compost fairly firm. In the 
open we always have the extra pressure of wind 
and rain. As to whether your border is large 
enough for twenty-four dwarf Tea-scented 
Roses depends entirely upon the varieties 
selected. It would take two each of the follow- 
ing: Catherine Mermet, E. Gifford, Mme. 
Falcot, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Anna Ollivier, 
Perle des Jardins, Sunset, Princess de Sagan, 
Niphetos, The Bride, Mme. Cusin, and Ethel 
Brownlow, but only seven or eight of stronger 
growers in the front row, and four climbers at 
the back, if against a wall. 

Rose Duchess de Morny (H.P.).—This 
is one of the fine old varieties. It is a very 
constant variety, and appears indifferent to the 
weather. Its colour is clear light rose, with a 
silvery shading under the petals. The flowers are 
of a good size, petals deep, well formed, and regu- 
larly placed. This variety sends out a number of 
growths surrounding the blossom, which, of 
course, must be taken away to obtain the most 
perfect blooms. The growth is vigorous, well 
adapted for standard or pillar. A sport recently 
distributed, and named Ellen Drew, should be 
a useful Rose. Its colour isa light silvery-pink, 
shaded with peach. ; 


Rose Merveille des Blanches (H.P.).— 
This is a splendid sport from Baroness Roths- 
child, and bids fair to supplant Merveille de 
Lyon. Although not so double as the latter 
variety, it nevertheless has a more refined finish, 
and the sunken eye, which so seriously detracts 
from the beauty of Merveille de Lyon, is absent 
in the variety under notice. The petals are of 
good substance, the outer ones broad and hand- 
some. One cannot say the colour of this Rose 
is pure white, as it is generally suffused very 
slightly with a delicate pink, especially towards 
autumn. As far as one could judge in a season 
like the last, this Rose has a future before it, 
not merely for the exhibitor, but for general 
garden decoration. The growth is robust, wood 
rather smooth, and foliage handsome. 

Rose Bouquet d’Or (Tea).—Generally 
this Rose is classed with the Noisettes, but its 
proper place is with the Dijon Teas. Itis a fine 
Rose, one of the very best all-round yellow 
varieties, beautiful either on a wall, on a pillar, 
or as a bush or standard. The flowers are 
yellow, with coppery centre, large, full, and of 
splendid form. In the bud state it is exquisite, 
anda most constant, hardy, and free variety. It 
is a fine Rose under glass, the colour coming out 
very clear and beautiful. 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


Give weak liquid-manure to plants in bud, such as 
Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, Roses, and Calceolarias. Twice 
a week will be often enough. Lilies Harrisi and longi- 
florum are coming forward. There is a great demand for 
these at Easter, and they are useful at other seasons when 
they can be had in bloom. Insects are sure to give trouble 
where Lilies are grown, so it is better tobe prepared. We 
find vaporising the best remedy for all kinds of aphides 
and thrips: the vapour penetrates everywhere. Freesias 
should be neatly staked ; they are usually grown in 5-inch 
pots, eight or nine bulbs in a pot, but for conservatory 
work larger pots may be used, and the bulbs inserted 
somewhat thickly. Narcissi are still a feature under 
lass. The Pheasant-eyed are elegant for cutting. Cut 

arcissi should be mixed with their own foliage ; foliage 
is as important as flowers, and forms one of the difficulties 
of the garden where many cut flowers are required. The 
different forms of Asparagus are very useful, though some- 
what difficult to obtain in sufficient quantity. The 
common Asparagus is a charming little plant in a3-inch or 
4-inch pot. If a number of yearling plants are potted up 
early in the year they will come very useful for many 
decorative purposes, and the foliage is light and elegant 
for cutting. Tulips for room decoration may be lifted 
out of boxes with bulbs and roots entire and placed in 
damp Moss in vases or dishes for table decoration. They 
are rather pretty mixed with small Ferns. Climbers are 
moving rapidly now, and will require frequent attention 
to keep them in condition. Disbud weakly growths, as 
crowded plants cannot flower so well. Lilies in adormant 
state, such as auratum and the lancifolium section, must 
not be allowed to get dust-dry ; Lilies soon suffer if kept 
dry too long. Repot Tuberous Begonias in good loam and 
leaf-mould and sand. Agapanthus umbellatus is a useful 
conservatory plant, and soon makes a large specimen if 
allowed pot room enough. 


Stove. 

Shift on young stuff, and see to the propagation of all 
the various plants which may be required. Where there 
is a proper propagating-bed, cuttings of Gardenias, 
Begonias, Dracznas, Ficus, Crotons, and other plants will 
soon root. Young well-grown plants are always more 
effective than old ones. Of course, if large Allamandas 
and other plants are required for exhibition, old plants 
which have been cut back freely will produce more flowers 
than young ones. The same thing would occur with 
Stephanotis floribunda, though the perfect ripening of the 
wood would have much influence, and a rather young 
plant, well grown and ripened, would produce better 
flowers and more of them than an old plant, if weakly. 
Again, I should prefer a rather old plant of Rondeletia 
speciosa major as being more likely to yield more flowers ; 
but generally youth means brightness and vigour. Where 
there is much room decoration to do the requisite 
materials must be provided, and among these will be a lot 
of what may be called edging or low massing plants, 
which include some of the Club Mosses, the beautiful 
little variegated Grass (Panicum variegatum), and the 
graceful little Isolepis gracilis. Pans full of Fittonias and 
other low-growing foliage-plants are very effective when 
well furnished and the pans hidden by the growth, and 
this means that the cuttings must be inserted now, and 
grown on rapidly. 

Early Vinery. 

Forcing early Grapes requires skill and care, and the man 
who will not move during his breakfast or supper hour to 
regulate the ventilation is not likely to succeed. The 
ventilation is one of the most important matters in early 
forcing. On bright mornings a very little may be given 
early, and the instalment system should be followed out 
both in giving air and reducing it until the season has 
advanced and the nights are warm. Cold currents are sure 
todo harm. Mildew and rust are produced by chills from 
giving front air too freely and too early. Sub-laterals 
should not be allowed to extend, as this only encourages 
root action, which suffers when the foliage is reduced. 
The inside borders should be kept moist, and sufficient 
nourishment given to ensure large berries. Night tempera- 
ture 60 degs. to 65 degs. Jlose early enough in the 
afternoon for the thermometer to rise to 85 degs. 
or 90 degs. with a saturated atmosphere. 


Tomatoes under Glass. 


Continue to plant out as houses become ready. Where 
the houses are wide plant across the border ; but in narrow 
houses nearly as much fruit will be obtained by planting 
along each side of the span, and training up under the 
glass till the plants meet at the top. The advantage of 
this plan is this, that other plants to produce flowers 
for cutting or any other purpose may be grown under the 
Tomatoes. 


Forcing various Crops on Hot-beds. 


Carrots should be thinned, Celery pricked out, Potatoes 
earthed up, Lettuces tied up to blanch, French Beans 
planted, Basil and Knotted Marjoram sown, and Mint and 
Tarragon introduced. 


Window Gardening. 


Seeds of various kinds may be raised in the window if 
carefully managed. S+w in pots or pans, and cover with 
squares of glass. Water with warm water when necessary, 
and give enough to soak all the soil; then leave them till 
dry again. 

Outdoor Garden. 
_ Climatic conditions should be allowed to have some 
influence in determining the time when certain operations 
should be carried out. The pruning of Roses, for instance, 
is not a fixed quantity, either in the time or the mode 
of carrying it out. The exhibitor and the nurseryman 
prune pretty hard back, because each obtains the object 
he has in view by so doing. Personally, I believe in 
hard pruning for weakly growers, and moderate pruning 
for those of stronger habit. To leave a Rose unpruned 
will sooner or later bring about a bad state of things, and 
I believe the non-pruner or the partial pruner will come 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
adie later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 














round to this view. Ina season like the present I think 
the pruning may now be done, except the recently-planted 
Roses, which may be left a little longer. A litter 
mulch round newly-planted Roses will be beneficial now. 
During the past week we have had rather severe frosts in 
our district—-not sharp enough to do any harm, but a 
check upon growth. Pyrethrums, Phloxes, Ponies, &c., 
are getting forward in growth, and where division is neces- 
sary it will be as well not to delay much longer. Carna- 
tions which have been wintered in frames may now be 
planted out, and some of the hardiest annuals may be 
sown. Stir the soil among Tulips, Hyacinths, and other 
bulbs to encourage growth. Sow Grass seeds on lawns, 
and top-dress where necessary. 


Fruit Garden. 


There has been no frost yet to injure blossoms which 
have been reasonably sheltered with netting. Pears will 
be the most likely to suffer, as the blossom-buds are very 
forward, and there is not much chance of sheltering them. 
Still, those who have the means might find it advisable to 
cover the wall Pears with fishing-nets. There is a great 
protection in these, and they also break up and cast off 
the storms of hail and sleet. Let anyone who doubts 
this stand under a fishing-net stretched tightly from top 
of the wall to cover a space a yard wide at the bottom of 
the wall during a storm, and note how little of it reaches 
the wall, and also observe how the cold winds are broken 
up and dispersed. These experiences are useful. Scarify 
the soil among Strawberries, and if there are any slugs 
about dress the ground with lime or soot. Top-dressings 
are always useful. To obtain fine fruit the plants must be 
well nourished. Though I am in. favour of planting 
Strawberries in July or August, where enough plants 
were not planted, then set out more now, and sow Onions 
between the rows, or plant Lettuces, or some dwarf crop 
between. It will be better not to let spring-planted 
Strawberries bear first season. Make up hot-beds for 
Melons. If there was any mildew in the late vinery, dress 
now with Gishurst-compound, adding more sulphur. 
This wash should be used before the buds break. 


' Vegetable Garden. 


The land is in good order for seed sowing, and it is 
scarcely necessary to particularise, but to sow something 
of everything. The Turnip-rooted Beet is a valuable early 
variety, and turns in quickly. This should be sown early 
in March for first crop, and the long-rooted varieties in 
April. On dry, porous land salt is a good dressing for 
Beet, Onions, Carrots, and most crops, except Potatoes. 
In dry seasons I have sowed salt thinly between the rows 
of vegetables with great advantage. Those who are think- 
ing of growing Cardoons should sow seeds for first crop 
now in small pots in a warm-frame, to be hardened off 
and planted out in prepared trenchesin May. The second 
sowing may be made in the trenches early in June. Plant 
sets of the Chinese Artichokes in rows 18 inches to 2 feet 
apart. Prick out early-sown Celery in boxes, and keep in 
warm-frame till some growth has been made. Sow Main 
Crop Celery. Where many plants are required a small 
hot-bed is usually made up, and the seeds sown thinly 
and lightly covered. The young plants are pricked out 
when strong enough. It is important that Celery should 
be grown right through without check. Plant Cucumbers 
in frames ; also French Beans, Lettuces, Radishes to come 
on early. All these things, except Cucumbers and French 
Beans, may be sown outside on the early border. Winter 
Spinach is now yielding freely. More of this should be 
sown in autumn, E. Hoppay, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 1/,th.—Sowed Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, Scabious, 
Marigolds, Salpiglossis, and Phlox Drummondi in boxes in 
gentle heat. Pricked off Lobelias in boxes. Finished 
pruning Roses, except those recently planted. Commenced 
grafting various fruit-trees. Planted several beds of Car- 
nations in distinct colours : Alice Ayres, Uriah Pike, Raby, 
Mrs. R. Hole, and white Cloves. Sowed more Sweet Peas 
of the newer kinds chiefly. Earthed and put sticks to 
those sown in autumn. Planted Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Hybrid Columbines, Chrysanthemum maximum, and other 
hardy plants for cutting. 


March 15th.—Turned over several gravel walks which 
had worn a little out of shape with the traffic; outline 
made true and surface rolled down hard. Commenced 
mowing lawns. Put the scythe over first, give a good 
sweeping, and then run the machine over. Sowed more 
Spinach. Planted Shallots and Garlic. Potted off Toma- 
toes and made a last sowing for outside planting. 
Transplanted Lettuces, Cauliflowers, and Cabbages for 
succession. Cleared off old Greens and trenched the 
ground. 

March 16th.—Put in cuttings of various plants required 
for summer and autumn decoration. All Chrysanthemums 
are now in cold-frames, and for the most part in 4-inch 
pee shifted from thumbs in which they were rooted. 
fore cuttings will be rooted yet for late blooming. 
Looked over early Vines to stop sub-laterals. Dressed 
inside borders with artificial-manure, and watered it in. 
Vines and Peaches will take a lot of feeding. 

March 17th.—Planted a green Holly-hedge as a division 
line. The ground had been well prepared and deepened, 
and, after planting, was mulched. Planted Crimson 
Rambler Rose to cover arch. Mulched and watered. Re- 
arranged conservatory, and formed groups of Spireas, 
and Pteris major Ferns, Dielytra spectabilis, and young 
plants of Grevillea robusta divided. Looked over climbers 

reaking into growth, and thinned young shoots. This is 
specially necessary in the case of Tacsonias and Passion- 
flowers. 

March 18th.—Sowed several kinds of Marrow Peas, Green 
Windsor Beans, and planted more Potatoes. Apricots and 
Peaches now in bloom. The bees are busy among the 
blossoms, and the trees look promising. All are covered 
with fishing-nets. Sowed more Parsley, Radishes, and 
Horn Carrots. Made up hot-bed for Melons. The plants 
atlag and will be set out as soon as the temperature is 
right. 

March 19th.—Sowed a few hardy annuals in broad 
patches about the borders. Stirred surface soil among 
Pansies, bulbs, etc. Hyacinths and Tulips look prom‘sing. 
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Crocuses and Daffodils on Grass and banks and among 
trees have been a great success. And one never seems to 
have enough Snowdrops.. Moved seedlings just up from 
hot-bed to greenhouse to prevent them getting drawn and 
to harden them for transplanting. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS — THEIR 
CULTURE, WITH SELECTIONS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ A BEGINNER.”) 

To grow Zonal Pelargoniums successfully let 
them be placed in a span-roofed greenhouse, and 
this should run from north to south. They may 
also be satisfactorily grown in a lean-to green- 
house, fixed with a southern aspect, especially if 
an extra 3 feet of glass work can be added to the 
back wall, in this way obtaining a fine north 
light. 

The month of March is the time to propagate 
a batch of plants for a summer display. Of 
course those plants which are struck in the 
autumn of the preceding year will be the first 
to flower, but when these are getting exhausted, 
plants struck at the present time will give good 
results later. Cuttings should be inserted singly 
in small deep 60’s (83-inch pots), and the compost 
should be made up of good yellow loam, leaf- 
mould, and coarse silver-sand, in equal propor- 
tions, passing it first through a sieve with a” 
3-inch mesh, and mixing it well. Use the 
compost when just moist. When inserting the 
cuttings use a thin circular dibber to make the 
holes, and into these place just a small quantity 
of sand. The cuttings should be from 3 inches 
to 4 inches long, and trim off the lower leaves. 
When placing the cutting in position press it — 
firmly at the base to ensure the soil settling 
down firmly around it. To assist the rooting 
process place the cutting-pots in the warmest 
quarter of the greenhouse, maintaining a tem- 
perature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs. Give the 
cuttings a thorough watering with a fine-rosed 
can, and only repeat this when the soil gets dry 
again. Always water thoroughly. In about 
three weeks to a month the cuttings should be 
rooted. When the pots get full of rots repot 
first into 5-inch pots, and ultimately into 6-inch 
or 8-inch size, according to the object — 
in view. Suitable compost for these shifts — 
will be found in two parts loam, half a 
part each of rotten manure and __leaf- 
mould, with one part coarse sand, and a 
liberal sprinkling of bone-meal, and a small 
quantity of charcoal. Let the ingredients be 
well mixed together. Pot firmly, but not what 
may be considered too hard. Water sparingly 
until new roots are formed, when they should 
have a thorough soaking each time they need it. 
Give each plant plenty of room for growth, and 
to encourage a bushy habit, pinch out the tips of 
the shoots occasionally as they are growing 
early in the season. Give plenty of air during 
the growing period to induce the plants to make 
nice stocky growth, and then when the display 
is wanted, and trusses of exceptional beauty 
desired, the growths above the small flower-truss 
should be removed. Feed the plants with care, 
using soot-water at first, and finally applying 
Peruvian guano in liquid form afterwards. 
Good single-flowered sorts are Niagara, pure — 
white ; A. F. Wooton, salmon ; King of Crim- 
sons, bright crimson; J. H. Arderne, orange- 
yellow; Donald Beaton, bright orange ; 
Mascagni, mottled salmon; Mrs. W. Wright, 
bright magenta ; Mme. Jules Chrétien, carmine- 
rose and white; Mrs. G. Brockman, white 
ground, veined carmine ; Chas. Mason, scarlet ; 
Mr. Owen Thomas, glowing scarlet, shaded 
crimson; Olivia, rosy-cerise ; Princess Alix, 
pale rose ; Maud of Wales, lilac-pink ; Amphion, 
light pink ; Dr. Nansen, pure white ; Duchess © 
of Devonshire, deep blush ; and Alice M. Love, 
mauve, shaded white. Double-flowered sorts : 
Raspail Improved, scarlet; Double Henry 
Jacoby, crimson ; Tendresse, satin-pink ; Beaute 
Poitevine, salmon ; Hermine, white ; and Joyful, 
salmon, margined white. 


Iris chinensis.—In response to your 
desire for specimens of rare or interesting plants, 
I send you flowers of a very pretty Iris (now 
blooming in my cold ereeunoue) which has 
attracted more than ordinary notice from some 
of my horticultural friends. I bought the plants 
two yearsagoatanursery in the Southof England, ~ 
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whore it attracted my attention, and was then out doubt, well-expanded blooms are the most 
told that its name was “Iris Merica,” and that | pleasing. An edged flower, to be perfect, has a 
it was quite a new importation, and had been | golden-lined centre cup, into which it sets a 
sold then to only afew. A friend now thinks| tiny cluster of golden anthers or pollen cases. 
it is identical with ‘Iris chinensis,” a specimen | The style, or pistil, called the pin, should not 
of which was exhibited at the last show of the} be visible, but be hidden in the throat. Next 
Royal Horticultural Society at the Drill Hall. | the cup comes a ring, perhaps ¢ inch in diameter, 
If you can kindly throw any light on its correct of pure white paste. This is a very marked 
name I shall feel obliged, as a matter of interest | feature, and is not: found so distinctly in any 
only. I have no intention of finding fault with | other description of flower. Next comes a ring 
the nurseryman on a mere question of nomen- | of some dark hues, bare gs maroon, or red, or 
clature, as Iam quite satisfied, as far as he is| purplish-red, quite dense, and very even round 
concerned, with having bought so exquisite a| the white ringy parts, but is uneven on its outer 
little flower from him.—F., LaTREILLE. edge ; indeed, disappears into, or is combined 

* * Flowers of I. chinensis, also called I.| with, the extreme edge of the flower, which, as 
fimbriata. ‘in General Neill, is quite green, an abnormal tint 
‘in any flower, or in others is grey or white. No 
' doubt the white-edged forms are the prettiest, 








EDGED SHOW AURICULAS. 


an old and highly esteemed green-edged Auricula, | 
helps to present to the minds of those 








|because the outer some of white lights up 
Tue accompanying illustration of General Neill, | flowers with ora) effect. 

elements of an edge 
are not the product of a few years, but are 


Here we see the 
show flower, and these 


Green-edged Auricula General Neill. From a photograph by Mr. Henry Withers, 
School House, Knockholt, near Sevenoaks, 


interested in the Auricula as a pot-plant the 
composite nature of the parts which make up a/| 
high-class flower. Green edges are less plentiful | 
than are either white or grey, but they are very | 
highly esteemed by fanciers, not only for their | 
comparative variety, but also for their intrinsic | 
beauty. We see in a good class flower a truss 

perhaps thinned down to some six or seven pips. | 
To have the entire truss in perfect condition at | 
once thinning of the flowers is often needful ; as | 
also to prevent undue crowding. Where the | 
truss is crowded with pips these latter seldom | 
expand to their full beauty. The truss should | 
be borne on a fairly stout stem—that is, from | 
4 in. to 6 in. in height—thus lifting the bloom | 
wellabove theleafage. The stouterand more erect | 
the stem, the better; but many varieties have | 
not that stem stiffness, and it is, therefore, 

needful to sustain the heads of the bloom with 

the aid of small sticks. Some varieties produce 

flowers rather cupped, others fairly flat. With- | 





rather the product of centuries. Few flowers 
not even the Tulip, have been so long cared for 
by the florists of Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent as the Auricula has. To grow these plants 
well—and they pay to grow well only—it is 
needful to have a small greenhouse, or a nice 
light wooden frame—a house is best, because it 
is then possible to observe and attend to the 
plants in all weathers, and, if very hard frost 
prevails, to give the house just a little fire-heat. 
Then to forma collection it is needful to pur- 
chase young plants from a florist who makes 
these things a speciality. Plants range in price 
from 2s. 6d. up to 5s., but as they increase 
slowly it is not possible to offer the best at 
popular prices. When purchased the plants 
will probably be found in 25-inch pots. The 
best time for repotting usually isin May, as just 
as the plants complete flowering new roots are 
emitted, and then is a good time to repot, but 
under no conditions should the pots for Auriculas 
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be large. Most of the best show plants are 
grown in those 34 inches across. A good com- 
post or soil is composed of two-thirds sweet 
turfy-loam, the other third consisting of well- 
rotted leaf-soil, old hot-bed manure, and coarse 
white sand. Give the pots good drainage, and 
press the soil in fairly firm. During the summer 
the plants are best stood on an ash-bed, inside a 
frame looking north, but getting ample air. 
When aphis appear the frame or house should 
be well fumigated. In winter keep the soil 
rather dry than otherwise, and the plants just 
out of the reach of frost. 


Climbers for greenhouse (Suburbia). 
—The following is a selection of good climbers 
suitable for your purpose, and as you have hot- 
water pipes running round the house you need 
have no fear as to the longevity of each one 
mentioned. All the plants you name would 
prove satisfactory, but you might supplement 
the list with any of the following.” Plumbago 
capensis is one of the most lovely of soft blue- 
coloured flowers. Its dense clusters are pro- 
duced at the tips of the shoots in summer. It 
is an easily grown plant of free growth. 
Clianthus magnificus also grows freely and bears 
a profusion of brilliant scarlet flowers. Rhyn- 
cospermum jasminoides is a popular, useful, and 
beautiful climber. Under good cultivation its 
fragrant white flowers are borne abundantly. 
During its growing period liberal supplies of 
water should be given to its roots, and its foliage 
kept clean by frequent syringings. A compost 
of peat and loam, witha little silver-sand added, 
suits it to perfection. The scarlet flowers of 
Tacsonia Van Volxemi are very showy, but in 
order to produce the best floral displays liberal 
treatment is essential. It thrives well in rough 
fibrous loam and good leaf-mould. As plenty of 
water must be given to it in spring, the pots in 
which it is grown (or bed if planted out) should 
be thoroughly well drained, as stagnation at the 
roots is most injurious. Maurandya Barclayana 
isa pretty climber of quick growth and deserving 
of attention. Passiflora Constance Elliot is of 
free growth, and produces in great quantity its 
beautiful pure ivory-white sweet-scented flowers. 
Any soil that is well drained suits this lovely 
Passion-flower. The red and white-flowered 
forms of Lapageria (alba and rosea) stand in the 
front rank of greenhouse climbers. Both kinds 
are exceptionally free flowering, and when their 
beautiful wax-like flowers hang from roof or 
pillar they produce a charming effect. Soil of a 

yeaty nature is best adapted for planting 

apagerias in, and on no account should drainage 
be deficient. The small-flowered form of the 
Trumpet Honeysuckle (Lonicera sempervirens 
minor) is a most profuse bloomer and of simple 
culture. The finest Clematis for growing ander 
glass is C. indivisalobata. It is of free growth, 
easily managed, free in bloom, and one of the 
most charming of white-flowered climbers. The 
orange-coloured Bignonia (B. capreolata) would 
grow luxuriantly and flower abundantly. While 
growth is being made it should never be allowed 
to want for water. Hibertia dentata is worth 
including on account of its richly-coloured 
foliage. Berberidopsis corallina, Kennedyas, 
and Akebia quinata would grow well and flower 
freely. Plants may be procured from advertisers 
in GARDENING, and should be planted with as 
little delay as possible. 


Prunus tomentosa.—Like the greater 
part of our most beautiful species of Prunus, 
this comes to us from North China and Japan, 
but of the shrubby species it is one of the rarest 
in gardens. It does not possess the beauty of 
the double-flowered P. triloba or P. japonica 
(the two loveliest of shrubby Prunus), but is 
beautiful enough and distinct enough to be in- 
cluded among the most desirable of early-flower- 
ing shrubs. At present, however, it is but 
little known in Europe. It is a bush, ranging 
in height from 3 feet to 8 feet, and is easily 
recognised among its allies by the hairiness of 
its pointed, oblong, or obovate leaves. This 
tomentose character, to which the specific name 
refers, is present on the leaf-stalks and young 
wood, but it is on the under-side of the leaf that 
it is most marked. The flowers are almost pure 
white and about 1 inchindiameter. I have not 
seen it bear fruits in this country, but they are 
described as resembling small, short-stalked 
Cherries. The affinities of the species, however, 
are with the Apricots. —Bb. 








AKEBIAS. 


THe Akebias constitute a small genus nearly 
allied to Lardizabala, Holbeelia, and Stauntonia. 


Four species are known to botanists, but up to | 


within the last two years the species here 
figured was the sole representative of the genus 
in cultivation in Europe. In 1895, however, a 
second species—A. i Besetoos introduced to 





Kew. They are both climbers of elegant | 
growth, rent if not planted in too exposed 


positions, are quite hardy in the southern parts 
of England. A, 
Kew in only a moderately sheltered spot for 
many years, and except in winters of unusual 
severity has been evergreen. The flowers of 
both species are small and dull, but what they 
lack in beauty is compensated for by their 
fragrance. Male and female flowers appear 
on the same slender and pleasing raceme. 
These plants thrive in a fairly rich, moist, 
loamy soil, and may be trained up posts, per- 
golas, &c., or even allowed to ramble at will 
over other shrubs. They can be propagated by 
cuttings made from pieces of either root or 
stem. 

AKEBIA QUINATA.—The number of evergreen 
climbers hardy in Britain is so small (after we 
have excluded the multitudinous forms of Ivy) 
that one possessing such graceful and striking 
foliage as this Akebia is especially valuable, 
even though it is only in the milder parts of 
these islands that it can be grown outside. It 
is one of the numerous plants introduced from 
China by Robert Fortune. He described it as 
growing there in hedges or 
climbing on other trees and 
hanging down in graceful 
festoons from the ends of 
their branches, adescription 
that supplies a hint as to 
how its mode of growth 
may be utilised under culti- 
vation. Itis a twiner, and 
supports itself by twisting 
its slender, wiry stems 
round whatever support is 
within reach. The finmer’ 
are produced on slender, 
pendent racemes, the male 
flowers at the upper part 
being small and pale purple, 
whilst the female ones at 
the base of the raceme are 
1 inch to 14 inches across, 
and of a darker, lurid 
purple. Their most striking 
character is the sweet and 
powerful fragrance. The 
plant, even in districts 
where it thrives outside, is 
often grown asa cool green- 
house climber. It is well worth its room, especi- 
ally in houses of goodly size. It flowers early 
in the year and much more freely than it com- 
monly does out-of-doors, its perfume spreading 
for yards around. 

A. LopATA.—A climber like A. quinata, but 
however, very easily distinguished from that 
species by the following characters: Its leaves 
are made up of three leaflets (instead of five) ; 
it is deciduous ; its stems are stouter and more 
distinctly woody, and the flowers are not so 
large. The flowers are borne in slender 
racemes 3 inches to 6 inches long. The male 
flowers, which are numerous and much gmaller 
than the female ones, are produced at the 
terminal portion; they are less than }+ inch 
across and pale purple. The species has been 
grown outside since the spring of 1895, and there 
is every likelihood of its being at least as hardy 
as A. quinata. It is apparently of more 
vigorous growth, although its foliage is not so 
striking. It isa native of China as well as of 
Japan. W. 





Flowers for Kensington garden 
(Amateur ).—A good dressing of stable-manure 
from where the horses are bedded down with 
peat-Moss-litter would improve your soil very 
much. We are not quite certain from your 
query if you wish for perennial-flowering plants, 
shrubs, or the ordinary spring and summer 
bedders. Such bulbs as Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
Crocuses would be pretty in the spring, and 
might be planted around the edges of the beds 
in any case. Plant in November. If you want 
hardy perennials, choose from the Doronicums, 





quinata has stood outside at | 





Chrysanthemum maximum, Helenium pumilum, 
Hepaticas, Megasea cordifolia, Perennial Phloxes, 
and Veronicas. If shrubs, Euonymus, Aucubas, 
Mahonias, variegated Box, Laurustinus, and 
tree Ivies are good evergreens, while Berberis 
Darwini, Veronica Traversi, and Ribes will give 
|flowers. Your aspects would make little ditfer- 
ence when so surrounded. Should you plant 
summer-flowering subjects, avoid Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, which would only run to growth with 
few flowers. Dwarf Nasturtiums in mixed 
colours would be sure to please. So would the 
Marguerites, Calceolarias, and Begonias, 


ORCHIDS. 


Vanda Kimballiana (H. Flewitt ).—This 
should be grown suspended well up to the roof 
| glass in the Cattleya-house, choosing the lightest 
and most airy position available. If the plant 
requires more rooting space or fresh material, it 
should at once be attended to, because growth 
has already commenced. ‘Teak-wood baskets 
are preferable to pots, as they allow a free 
circulation of air amongst the roots. The 
baskets should be well drained with pieces of 
charcoal, and Sphagnum Moss only is necessary 
for the plant to root in. The Moss should be 
kept constantly moist all through the growing 
season. In October, when the plant, if strong 
enough, will commence to push out its flower- 
spikes, the amount of water should be greatly 
reduced. After the plant has passed out 








Akebia quinata. 
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plants produce an immense number of flowers 
that last in good condition about five weeks. It 
is a native of Guatemala and was introduced in 
1841. 

Odontoglossum citrosmum (A Con- 
stant Reader ).—This plant is of peculiar habit, 
being quite distinct from the usual type of 
Odontoglossums. Very often complaints are 
made that this, one of the most beautiful of the 
Mexican Odontoglossums, does not flower freely 
under cultivation, and I think a few remarks 
here on its requirements may be of service to 
Orchid growers generally, for with regard to its 
flowering freely or not it is simply a question of 
treatment. At the present time plants of this 
are commencing to grow, and if they are suffi- 
ciently strong flower-spikes will soon make their 
appearance. These push their way up through 
the centre of the new growths. When the 
spikes are discernible the plants should have a 
thorough soaking at the root, and be placed in 
a warm, moist, growing atmosphere. They 
should be kept in the same temperature until 
the spikes are cut. Some growers, as soon as 
the flower-spikes are fully developed, remove 
the plants to cooler quarters, thinking by so 
doing to prolong the flowering season, but more 
often than not the flowers become spotted and 
prematurely decay. The proper time to afford 
fresh rooting material is immediately after the 
plants have done flowering. Teak-wood baskets 
or shallow pans are preferable to the ordinary 
flower-pot, and as this Odontoglossum produces 
few roots, the baskets or pans used should be 





small in proportion to the size of the plants. 
A suitable compost consists 
of freshly-gathered Sphag- 
num Moss and fibry-peat 
in about equal parts, freely 
intermixed with — small 
crocks. Good drainage is 
essential, and pot the plants 
with moderate firmness, 
keeping the base of the 
pseudo-bulbs a trifle higher 
than the rim of the pan or 
the top rod of the basket. 
When the operation is com- 
pleted suspend the plants 
close up to the roof glass of 
the Cattleya or Mexican- 
house, and for a few weeks 
afterwards afford water 
sparingly ; this is very im- 
portant, because if, at this 
juncture, too much be ap- 
plied the roots will decay 
and the young growths 
damp off. When properly 
re-established water may be 
given liberally throughout 
the growing season. During 


of flower allow the surface Moss to become | the autumn months, when the new pseudo-bulbs 


white and crisp before water is given, and then 


it should be but sparingly applied either with a | 


syringe or fine-rose watering can. 

Repotting Lelia anceps (W. H.).— 
The present is the best time to repot plants of 
Lelia anceps, and the material used for growing 
them in should consist ot good fibrous peat anc 


fresh Sphagnum Moss in about equal propor- | 


tions, In repotting the plants use some thick 
pieces of crock or charcoal with the soil, which 
will be ver 
sweet, and to allow the water to pass freely 
through it. After repotting, the plants should 


be but sparingly supplied with water until the | 


new roots have obtained a firm hold of the 
compost. To induce the plants to make plenty 
of fresh roots, keep the atmosphere immedi- 
ately surrounding them well charged with 
moisture, and when properly re-established 
afford copious waterings each time the plant 
becomes dry.—W. B. 


Lycaste cruenta.—This useful and free- | 


flowering kind should be more generally grown, 
for it is of the easiest culture, and will thrive as 
well in an ordinary mixed house of plants or a 
vinery as it will in the Orchid-house proper. 
The plants should be placed in medium-sized 
pots, well drained and clean, the compost 
consisting of peat-fibre, loam, leaf-mould, and 
chopped Sphagnum, all being kept open by the 
addition of plenty of rough broken crocks. The 
earliest plants are just opening their blooms, 
and these are pretty bright yellow with crim- 
son blotches on the lip. Plenty of water is 


beneficial in keeping it open and | 





needed all the year round, and well-established | 


are forming, it is advisable to suspend the 
pee where they will obtain uninterrupted sun- 
ight, and to deluge them with water each time 
the compost becomes dry; such treatment will 
assist to harden and mature the newly-made 
pseudo-bulbs, and enable them to pass through 


| their long season of rest satisfactorily. Towards 


the end of the year water should be gradually 
withheld, and when the growths are fully made 
up it should be discontinued altogether. During 
the resting period keep the plants in a cool and 
dry atmosphere. Without doubt, owing to 


dryness at the root, the pseudo-bulbs will 


shrivel, but no harm will be done, as if, when 
the flowering period arrives, the plants are sub- 
jected to a thorough soaking they quickly return 
te their normal condition. If between now 2nd 
the middle of April the plant shows no sign of 
flowering, it may then be afforded fresh rooting 
material and be cultivated according to the 
above directions.—W., B. 


Oncidium Cavendishianum.—tThe tall 


| branching scapes of bright yellow blossoms pro- 


duced in abundance by this Orchid last a very 


long time in full beauty. This makes it one of 


the most useful, and it isalso very easily grown. 
A rough, open mixture of peat, Moss, and char- 
coal suits it well, and the pots must be well 
drained and clean. The roots are large and 
vigorous, consequently a good supply of mois- 
ture is necessary. Although this species has no 
pseudo-bulbs, the flowers do not. injure the 
plants by being left on until they fade, provided 
the latter are in good condition and kept moist 
at the roots. 




















| 


| while Narcissus scoticus plenus is 


| den, and the op 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


DOUBLE DAFFODILS. 


THE double Daffodil must rank among the 
earliest floral remembrances of such of us as 
were reared in the country. As far as my own 
recollection goes, the word Narcissus was not 
included in childhood’s glossary, and ‘‘ Daffodil” 


was represented by but a solitary form, and that | 


a large, very double, and bright golden one. In 
fact, it looms through the 
so gigantic a size and brilliant in colour that 
maturer judgment refuses to accept the dimen- 
sions thus represented through the magnifying- 
glass of youth. This double Daffodil was, doubt- 
less, eliiconivs plenus, for the wild Lent Lily 
did not grow in that district, but the one in 


question was to be found naturalised in the 


fields as well as growing in the gardens of rich 
and poor. In South Devon, where the Lent 
Lily grows wild, there are spots where this 
assumes a double form. This is doubtless owing 
to some constituent of the particular soil, for 
bulbs that have produced double flowers for 
years have been sent into another 
county, where they produced 
nothing but single tlowers, but, 
on being taken up and returned 
to their original home, soon com- 
menced to throw double flowers 
again. ‘The three double varie- 
ties of Narcissus incomparabilis, 
Aurantius plenus (known as 
Butter and Eggs), Albus auran- 
tius plenus (Eggs and Bacon), and 
Albus sulphureus plenus (Codlins 
and Cream—also known as the 
Sulphur Phenix), and the subject 
of the accompanying illustration, 


cially the latter. Queen Anne’s 
double Daffodil (Narcissus Capax 
plenus) is an interesting kind, 
and may even now be found 
growing in great clumps in some 
old gardens, where it has prob- 
ably existed for generations. 
Cernuus plenus is a very rare 
Daffodil, and few succeed in its 
cultivation, but that there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule is proved by 
the experience of a grower who 
was most successful in its culti- 
vation, and who instanced this 
by a photograph which was re- 
produced inthis journalin Novem- 
ber last. There is also a double 
form of the little Narcissus 
minor, but this is also rare; 


a showy double Daffodil. 
pana En, 


Making a wildand rock 
garden.—I have an old water- 
course forming a kind of dell in 
my garden, running north to 
south. The bank facing west I 
am laying out as a rock gar- 
site side I intend 
to make intoa kind of wild garden. Would you 
kindly give me a list of suitable shrubs and 
plants for such positions? The dell is about 


8 feet to 10 feet deep, and varies from 10 feet to | 


30 feet in width.—Barnston. 
*,* “Barnston” does not say if the old water- 
course in his garden still contains water ; but, 


| presumably, as he is thinking of making a wild 


garden and rock garden on either side of it, it 
is dry. In such a position a beautiful and 


| natural effect should be obtainable if the plants 


are chosen with care and planted with discre- 
tion. Before planting is commenced the ground 
should be deeply dug and enriched, as this will 
give the subjects a good start and will obviate 
the necessity of renovating the soil for some 
considerable time. In such a position Flag Irises 
should prove very ornamental, if planted in 
good-sized clumps. The following varieties are 
pleasing self-colours, which are best for effect 
in the wild garden: Princess of Wales, white ; 
aurea, golden-yellow ; flavescens, bright prim- 
rose; florentina, grey-white ; atro-purpurea, 
very dark purple ; pallida and pallida dalmatica, 
different shades of lavender. In lower and 
damper portions of the garden the tall Iris 
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distance of years as | 





ee ners Se 
Bed of double Daffodil (Narcissus Sulphur Phoenix). 


~J 





| 
orientalis, those known as I. ochroleuca and | 
I. gigantea, the yellow Iris, Monnieri and | 
|Iris aurea, which must not be confounded 
with Iris germanica aurea, already alluded to, 
should do well. Under congenial conditions 
these Irises grow to a height of considerably conspicuous positions, impart a feeling of grace 
over 5 feet, and are exceedingly ornamental and lightness to the scene as do Bamboos, which 
when in flower. The Japanese Iris (I. Keempferi) should throw up their arching shoots from the 
succeeds admirably in damp positions if the soil lowest elevation that the contour of the ground 
is porous and rich, but will not brook excessive affords. Bambusa aurea, B. mitis, and B. viridi- 
moisture if the staple in which it is planted is glaucescens will be found graceful and practically 
heavy and of a retentive nature. The stronger’ hardy varieties. Funkia Sieboldi, with its 
growing of the herbaceous Ponies should glaucous-green cordate leaves is a valuable 
| associate well with the Irises; but the soil in| foliage plant, and, where space permits, the 


qualities. Of these Yucca recurva, Y. gloriosa, 
and Y. filamentosa may be recommended. 
Some of the Acers, especially those with finely- 
cut leaves, such as A. palmatum dissectum and 
its deep red variety sanguineum, if planted in 





|which they are planted should be deeply Acanthus and Gunnera are welcome for their 
|trenched and liberally manured, as these noble form. The tall-growing Giant Reed 


(Arundo Donax) should certainly be planted here 
and there, as its straight shafts, set with 
fluttering, pendent leaves, possess the attraction 
of distinct form. There are many flowering 
shrubs that ‘‘Barnston” may select from. 
Ghent Azaleas are lovely in the spring. Later 
on there is the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata), and the Daisy Bush (Olearia Haasti), 
while the shrubby Spireas, S. Lindleyana and 
S. arizfolia, are in early sum- 
mer covered with their feathery, 
white inflorescence. Hibiscus 
syriacus totus albus is handsome 
in August, as is the Venetian 
Sumach or Smoke Bush (Rhus 
Cotinus), which is of quite 
unique beauty when in flower. 
Then there are the Lilacs, 
Syringas, Deutzias, double and 
eb Flowering Currants 
(Ribes), Barberries, Escallonias, 
any of which, when given an 
open position, where it may 
show its true form, will be an 
object of beauty during some 
months of spring orsummer. All 
flowers planted in the wild gar- 
den should be arranged in in- 
formal groups, not singly or in 


subjects delight in rich and well-worked soil, 
into which their roots will run to a depth of 
3 feet. Here and there a clump of Lilium 
croceum, the hardiess of the garden Lilies, 
might be planted. Day Lilies in variety should | 
do well, such as Hemerocallis flava, H. fulva, 
and the variegated H. Kwanso, the latter 
being very ornamental ever when not in 
from 





| flower.. The Sea Hollies are attractive 


lines, while flowering shrubs 
should not be crowded so that 


their individual outline is de- 


stroyed. 


Plants for garden with 
northern exposure ( Brent- 
wood ).—The seeds you mention 
ought to prove satisfactory, but 
do not sow therh for a few weeks. 


The  undermentioned plants 
would also answer well. They 


are easily grown, beautiful when 
in flower, and reasonable in price. 
Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish 
is one of the most charming of 
outdoor hardy flowers. H. rigi- 
dus is of dwarfer habit, and in 
its way is equally beautiful. 
The Perennial Asters (Michael- 
mas Daisies) rank high amongst 
September flowers. There is 
considerable variety both in the 
habit of the plants, size, and 
colour of the dowees They are 
also of the easiest culture. For 
planting in clumps no plants 
are more showy when in flower than the 
Flag Irises. Their magnificent Orchid-like 
| flowers are of many shades of colour. The Flag 
Irises make splendid town-garden plants, and 
they grow freely even in the poorest of soils. 
The ‘‘ Cone-flowers”’ (Rudbeckias) are valuable 
autumn bloomers. Of Phloxes there is no end 
of good things. Avalanche is a capital white ; 
Roi des Roses, rosy-salmon, flowers large, of 
Aster Novi-Belgi, Harpur-Crewe, and Archer | good form; Sam Ireland, lilac, crimson eye ; 
Hind, may all be utilised with good results for | Pout Biquet, bright scarlet, flowers very large, 
background effects, while Japanese Anemones, | form extra good; Aurore, deep salmon; and 
Crown Imperials, Erigeron speciosus, and Mont- | Eclaireur, carmine shaded with primrose, habit 
bretia crocosmizflora, the latter in fair-sized |dwarf, very free flowering. Aquilegias would 
clumps, may be given more forward positions. | give abundant bloom. Pyrethrums, Anemones, 
The tall spires of the white Foxglove have a|Spirewas, Delphiniums, Heuchera sanguinea, 

Saponaria officinalis, Tiarella cordifolia, Pent- 

stemons, Narcissus, Bocconia cordata, Alstree- 


very charming effect, rising in colonies above 

| the foliage of the Ee cuahilnwernic perennials 3 
merias, Gynerium argenteum, Sidalcea candida, 
Funkias, and Achilleas can be well recom- 


in the early summer, while no plant is more 
mended.—H. 


| striking in the wild garden than a well-grown 
/specimen of Abutilon vitifolium, some 6 feet to | 

The mild winter.—I have an Apricot-tree on a 

south wall in full bloom. The first flower-buds expanded 


|8 feet in height, covered with a profusion of its | 
on Feb. 12th, as early as I eversaw or heard of. Primroses 
and Doronicum caucasicum have been in flower through- 


| porcelain-blue-cupped blossoms. For foliage | 
ont the winter.—E. Howarp, The Gardens, Admiralty 


plants Yuccas might be planted in groups 
‘outlines with exceptionally attractive flowering | House, Sheerness. 





From a photograph 


by Miss Willmott, Warley, Essex. 


their steely-blue tint, Eryngium Oliverianum | 
|being one of the most striking, while 
| the Globe Thistles (Kchinops), with their 
round flower-heads, are well worthy of a position 
in the wild garden. Campanula grandis and its | 
white variety, Delphiniums, Lupines, some of 
the best of the perennial Sunflowers, such as 
Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, H. letiflorus, 
‘and H. multiflorus, Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 








here and there, uniting as they do _ fine! 
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THE CALLA. 


Our illustration portrays a field of the Arum | 
Lily (Calla), or Lily of the Nile, as it is| 


variously called, in flower in California. 


In the | time the cold weather arrives, 
greenhouse one can get much finer masses than ' assistance of bottom-heat. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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| hot-bed in the frame and plant the Violets over 


back into the main soil behind, thus protecting 


'it, but this is quite an unnecessary proceeding, as | the plants from drought during hot weather, and 





plants shifted into their flowering quarters early | maintaining a more even balance of moisture at 
will have taken good hold of the soil, by the|the root throughout the year, a condition so 
without the} essential in the successful cultivation of all 
** Nuisance ” should | choice alpines. 


H. 


Sweet-scented To- 





Field of Arum Lilies in California. 


is usually the case by growing the plants into 
large specimens. The finest individual mass 
ever seen by the writer was treated as follows : 
Small offsets were cleared away, all the strong 
ones left, and the plant was potted on till the 
largest pot obtainable was reached ; then it was 
shifted into a tub, in rich material, and top- 
dressed with rotten manure every year. It thus 
developed into a large bush, and was a sight to 
see and admire when crowded with fine foliage 
and with from a dozen to a dozen and a half of 
blossoms. Such plants are invaluable for stair- 
cases, front halls, large bow-windows, conserva- 
tories, etc., though for general decorative 
purposes they will never supersede the one- 
crown plants in 6-inch or 7-inch pots now grown 
by thousands and tens of thousands. A very 


common way of growing the latter is to plant 


them out in rich soil about the end of May. 
With rich root-runs, abundance of water, and 
free and full exposure to light and air, the 
single-crowned masses grow up with a sturdiness 
and vigour they seldom attain in pots or under 
glass. These out-of-door plants, lifted about 
the end of September and placed in cool- 
pits or houses, flower well throughout the 
winter and early spring. There are now yellow 
spathed kinds, but the white one (Calla wthiopica) 
still remains the most largely grown. Callas 
will succeed out-of-doors quite in the South of 
England and Ireland, where by stream and 
pondside they grow and flower well. H. 


Violets not flowering.—<‘ Nuisance ” 
should not have grown her Violets in a heated 
frame. Violets require cool treament and plenty 
of air. The only artificial heat that is allow- 
able is that from a 4-inch pipe running round 





the interior of a brick-pit, which, in very severe | 


weather only, may be heated to keep the tem- 
perature above freezing-point, thus obviating 
the necessity of covering the pit with mats, 
straw, or other material to exclude the frost. 
If plenty of air had been admitted from the 
first the plants should have been robust and 
have produced a good crop of flowers through 
October, November, and part of December. 
They should have been transferred from the 
open ground to the frame before the end of 
September and given a thorough soaking with 
water at the time of planting, the lights not 
being put on for three or four weeks unless a 
frost had occurred. When the lights are finally 
put on air should be given freely. A close, 
damp atmosphere always throws Violets into a 
bad state of health. Some growers make up a 


give the Violets plenty of air when the weather | 
The | 


permits, and should shut off the heat. 
plants may then sufficiently regain their health 
to provide stock for planting in the open in 
April. Lady Hume Campbell is of easier 
culture than the Neapolitan and is very similar 
in colour, while California and Princess of 
‘Wales are improvements upon Wellsiana, 





THE ROSETTE MULLEIN 

PYRENAICA). 

Tat the Ramondias are among the choicest of 

| our spring-flowering rock plants there can be no 
question. The plant here illustrated is one that 
is subjected to rather different treatment than 

that which is often recommended for the 
Xamondia, and the difference is this, that it gets 

|far more light, and for a few hours during the 


(RAMONDIA 





bacco in winter.—Ilt 
may be of interest to 
readers of GARDENING 
to know that I have 
plants of Nicotiana affinis 
just coming into bloom 
that have lived out all 
the winter. They did 
not flower last year, and 
I left the plants where 
they were in a raised bed 
facing south, under a wall. 
The plants are bushy 
and healthy. — Marrry 
O. Kirwan, Baunmore; 
Clare-Galway, Galway. 


Hiffect of a high 

tide upon plants.— 

The high tide of Novem- 

ber 29th last came half- 

way up my garden. It is 

too early to speak of the 

loss of plants, but all the 

bulbs and tubers then 

dormant are now appear- 

ing, apparently uninjured 

—Gladioli, Montbretia, 

English and Spanish Iris, 

Musceari, Scilla, Daffodils, 

Tulips, Crocus, and 

others. All green leaves 

covered by the water 

have died, and such plants 

in growth as Chrysanthemums, Arabis, and 
mossy Saxifrages. The boundary of my garden, 
in front of the hedge, is a bank some 2 feet high, 
covered with white Pinks and with single Wall- 
flowers at the top—this was, in the lowest part, 
completely covered with salt water.~ Part of 
the Wallfiowers died. The rest, though alive, 
show a great change; the leaves have become 
succulent, inflated, and brittle, and have a 
glaucous appearance and a salt taste, like those 
of the Aster and other plants growing in salt 
marshes. The Brompton Stock hasalso undergone 


|a similar change, though not so pronounced. The 


water was on the garden not more than four or 


| five hours. I am enclosing specimens.—EDWARD 


T. Linewoop, Dunwich. 

Erythronium Johnsoni.—This is a 
charming ‘acquisition to the Dog’s-tooth Violets. 
The flowers are very intense in colour, while 


day the sun shines across it from one side. ' lovers of this family will welcome the informa- 


This plant» with many others 
occupies a vertical piece of 
rock facing. north-west. It 
on the outside of the 
others at a distance of a few 
feet, and. consequently — has 
a greater amount of light, 
and for a few hours the sun 
ishining across it, while. its 
neighbours get no sun, and, 
through the ravine being so 
{narrow, not so much light. 
This is considered the reason 
why this plant flowers so much 
|more freely than any of its 
|neighbours. As regards their 
'growth, those in the shade 
grow equally as freely, but in 
their blooming there is no 
|comparison. ‘The soil is of a 
peaty composition, and the 
| fissures are also very narrow, 
, which is a great advantage 
jin the cultivation of the 
| Ramondia. 

The leaves le flat against 
ithe stone in a_ perfectly 
vertical position, by which 
means all the water during 
|rainy weather passes rapidly 


is 


The Rosette Mullein (Ramondia pyrenaica). 


away, through the under leaves constantly draw- | tion that it promises to be as vigorous as any 


ing it down, and thus preventing the damping of 
| the collar, to which the Ramondia is so liable, 
| which often proves fatal during the winter 
jmonths. Another advantage with narrow 
| fissures is that the roots are quickly conducted 


| 


known variety. Especially striking and pictu- 
resque is the marbling of the bronzy-purple 
leaves, which lie quite close to the earth. This 
variety will doubtless prove a great gain to our 
gardens. 
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FRUIT. 


—_—_— 


GOOD WINTER COOKING APPLES. 


Unper this heading may be classed a few of 
the best Apples grown, and the variety illus- 
trated (Lord Derby) is a general favourite in 
all gardens, large or small, and for the amateur 
it is specially suitable, as it crops well and is of 
good quality. 
or synonyms, the best known being London 
Major, because it succeeds so well near London. 
The fruits are very large, and it is a variety 


which rarely fails to crop. There is no difficulty | 


in getting fruits 4 inches to 5 inches in diameter 
with ordinary culture if they are thinned when 
growing freely. The skin is dark green, shining, 
and quite smooth, with a deep eye and ridges 
or prominent ribs, and with fruits freely exposed, 
a few Russet markings at the base or stalk 
4 ee It closely resembles Gloria Mundi, 

ut I think Lord Derby the better of the two, 
so that it is not necessary to grow both as they 
are ripe at the same season. 

I am aware there are plenty of Apples equal 
in size to the one illustrated, for instance one of 
our best cooking fruits from December to March 
is Alfriston, which is large, and a more valuable 
Apple than Lord Derby on account of its keep- 
ing. It is a true amateur’s fruit, as it grows 
without much trouble in most 
soils if they are well drained. A 
wet clay is not suitable, as in 
such the tree cankers. On the 
other hand, such soil is not suit- 
able for Lord Derby, or, in fact, 
any variety I know, as it gener- 
ally results in canker in a few 
years. I have seen some very 
fine fruits of this variety and 
Lord Derby growing in the same 
soil, and can strongly recommend 
both for supplies of fruit where 
large quantities are desired. On 
the other hand, I do not advise 
Lord Derby to betoo hard pruned. 
If grown as a bush or pyramid it 
should be on the Paradise-stock, 
as thus grown it is dwarfer and 
more fruitful. On the natural 
stock it grows too strong in a 
restricted space ; but this latter 
is a failing with many of the 
large cooking fruits. To do them 
justice they must have space, and 
grown in bush form the root- 
growth must be curbed. Lord 
Derby makes a very good orchard 
or standard tree, and though the 
fruits are not so fine as those 
from bush or pyramid trees, 
there is greater quantity; they 
keep longer, and are more 
valuable. This is a splendid 
market variety on account of its size and 
bright golden colour when ripe, and it is 
often used for dessert at Christmas by those 
who value size and like an acid fruit. 1 do not 
advise it for dessert, as it is a cooking Apple, 
but many esteem it for both purposes. It is an 
upright grower, which is an advantage to the 
amateur, as it requires less space, and when 
grown in good land it forms a quantity of spurs 
or fruit-buds, and does not make a lot of small 
wood like some kinds. 

Many amateurs may prefer an equally popular 
Apple, Warner’s King, but though as large it is 


an earlier fruit, and is one of the best to precede | 


Lord Derby. It is often known as the Poor 
Man’s Friend on account of its size, cropping 


qualities, and freedom from disease ; in fact, it | 


is a variety which every amateur should grow 
for early autumn supplies. On my light soil it 
spots poy if kept after November, so that its 
season is October and November in warm soils 
and in the south or western parts of the 
country. 

A note on good winter Apples would not be 
complete without mentioning Lane’s Prince 
Albert, a very fine variety, equal in quality to 
any of those named, and inferior to none as 
regards cropping. ‘This variety is a true ama- 
teur’s fruit on account of its constant cropping, 
its size and shape, and superior quality, and 
what makes it so useful is that the trees may be 
grown in any shape, as it fruits pean when 
small, and keeps well into May. It can be used 
as a dessert variety, if needed, after the others 


This variety has several names | 


Apple Lord Derby. 
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}are over. This grown as a standard gives 
/medium-sized fruits, but much finer in Tigh 
| form ; in fact, very large and of splendid quality ; 
| but for keeping it needs a cool store, and to be 
| pay late. It is an excellent variety to 
ollow Alfriston for the latest dishes and a most 
profitable market Apple. Such varieties as 
| Northern Greening, the Newton Wonder, an ex- 
cellent fruit, Bramley’s Seedling, and Welling- 
ton, should find a place in all gardens where 
_good Apples are in request ; but space does not 
/permit of description. They are, however, all 
| good. Vis 


NOTES ON GRAFTING. 


| THE time is close at hand when this important 
| operation should be undertaken. Trees on the 
| Paradise and Doucin-stocks had best be operated 
|on first, because the scions which are selected 
| from pieces of yearling wood are already show- 
| ing signs of starting into growth. Orchard trees 
|or those worked on Crab-stocks may be left 

until last, and if the grafting is deferred until 
the second week in April it will not signify, as 
|the scions for these trees, which are usually 
| selected from pieces of two-year-old wood, are, 
therefore, yet dormant. The grafting of Pears, 
whether on the free or Quince-stock, should pre- 
| cede that of Apples, as they are invariably on 











From a photograph by Mr. Parren, 
Canterbury. 


, the move some time in advance of the latter, 
_and the sooner they are done once the sap is up 
the better. When the stocks are in a vigorous 
condition they soon form new heads again when 
'regrafted, and invariably bear the third year 
with one or two exceptions. Blenheim Orange 
and one or two other kinds take from four to 
five years, but the majority commence giving 
some return the third season, particularly 
garden trees or those worked on the stocks pre- 
| viously mentioned. With respect to the re- 
| grafting of garden trees, all those of uncertain 
age are not really worth the trouble, but those 
between the age of two years and that of twenty 
will generally recoup the grower for the time 
and labour involved. ‘The maximum age at 
which the grafting of orchard trees should be 
done is from thirty to thirty-five years, and I 
would never advise trees to be reworked when 
their age exceeds these figures. Older trees 
which produce inferior fruits should be grubbed 
up, as it is useless tothink of trying to rejuvenate 
them by regrafting when many orchard trees are 
to be operated upon. The grower should con- 
fine himself to grafting but a limited number of 
varieties upon them. If he has resided in the 
i district any length of time he will have found 
out by experience which sorts will pay him 
best. If a newcomer, he can soon elicit the 
information he requires from anyone well 
versed in fruit growing living in the dis- 
trict. It is far better to grow two or three 
varieties only than to work a different kind on 
‘every tree. When the trees come into full bear- 
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ing, the grower will find if he adopts this advice 
that he will be able to offer fruit for sale in bulk, 
and find it far more remunerative than having a 
few hundredweights each of perhaps ten or fifteen 
sorts to dispose of. Again, when many trees of 
this description are to Pe regrafted, an excellent 
opportunity will be afforded to introduce late- 
keeping kinds if these are scarce or not grown at 
all. ‘Tes again, the selection should be limited 
to two or three kinds only, giving those the pre- 
ference which are known to succeed in the dis- 
trict, selecting them according to their season of 
ripening. The produce from garden trees is 
mostly used for private consumption instead of 
market ; therefore a regular supply has to be 
kept up. When many of these trees have to be 
reworked, it is, therefore, an advantage to put 
scions of different kinds on them, working, of 
course, but one variety on each tree; if grafts 
are available, this is also a quick way of testing 
the merits of recently introduced Apples and 
Pears. 

Of course, where grafting has long been con- 
templated the requisite number of scions of the 
desired varieties will have been cut and heeled 
in under a hedge or north wall, and if this has 
been done, they will now be in the right con- 
dition for use. Before the actual grafting takes 
place, the stocks or branches of the trees, as the 
case may be, must be finally cut back to the 
part where the scions are to be worked on them, 
paring the wounds quite smooth with a knife or 
chisel. This done, the operator, furnished with 
scions, raffia for binding the latter on with, and 
a pot of grafting-wax, will quickly work a good 
number of trees ina day. If the old-fashioned 
method of enclusing the grafts with clay is pre- 
ferred, a second person should follow the grafter 
to do this. Grafting-wax is, however, more 
efficacious, because clay, unless well looked after, 
has a tendency to crack and fall off. W. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Destroying insects in greenhouses 
and frames.—An improved way of fumiga- 
tion, and one which entirely supersedes the old- 
fashioned method of burning Tobacco-paper or 
other substances in greenhouses, so long de- 
signated by gardeners as ‘‘ smoking,” is provided 
by Richards’ XL Vaporising Fumigator, which 
effectually SestioyE all insect life in greenhouses. 
This is accomplished in a very simple manner. 
The apparatus consists of three parts. A 
cylinder is placed on a small copper-cup or 
saucer (to receive the compound), a small heating 
arrangement being placed inside the cylinder to 
heat the cup, and disperse the compound in 
the shapeofathin vapour. Once thelittle heating 
apparatus is lighted and the compound poured 
into the cup, no further attention is required. 
The house or frame can be closed up until next 
morning, when the insects will be found dead. 
This is accomplished, too, without a trace of the 
unpleasant smoky smell accompanying the 
burning of Tobacco-paper, or any other substance 
which produces smoke. In a nut-shell, it is 
vapour that kills, and not smoke. Amateurs 
will find it invaluable in conservatories adjoining 
the residence, as they can personally carry out 
the operation in a bow minutes, without even 
soiling the fingers. It can be purchased from 
any nurseryman, seedsman, or florist. 


Onion bulbs attacked (C Jill ).— 
When once your Onion bulbs are attacked, 
there is nothing to be done but to at once take 
up the affected bulbs. This is best effected 
with a small spud, as the great thing to be 
aimed at is to remove all the grubs. The bulbs 
should then be put into some basket or box, out 
of which there is no chance of the grubs falling, 
and taken away and burnt. The object of this 
is to prevent another brood of this insect. 
Various methods have been tried to hinder the 
flies from laying their eggs on the bulbs ; among 
them the following seem to be the most useful : 
earthing up the bulbs so as to cover them as high 
as a little above the neck, strewing sand soaked 
in paraffin-oil round the roots, or watering with 
1 pint of common carbolic acid, added to a 
quart of soft-soap, dissolved in 1 gallon of boiling 
water, thoroughly stirred until the soap and the 
acid are well mixed. To one part of this mix- 
ture add 30 parts of water. Wireworms are more 
difficult insects to deal with. Watering with any 
kind of liquid-manure is useful, as it is annoying 
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t> the wireworms, and of much assistance to 
the plants. Small pieces of Rape-cake, about 
tie size of a Broad Bean, near the plants, are 
very useful traps, as the wireworms are very 
fond of it, and will leave the roots for it. They 
may also b3 caught by burying slices of Mangold, 
Turnips, Carrots, or Potatoes, just below the 
surface, or pieces of Rape-cake. These traps 
should be examined every morning. The Celery- 
fly is also a very difficult insect to deal with 
wnen once the grubs are hatched and are 
f.eding between the skins of the leaves. No 
insecticide has any effect upon them, and the 
best way to destroy the grubs is to pinch the 
leaves at the point where the grubs are, or to 
eut off that portion of the leaf and burn it. 
This seems a very tedious method, but if the 
plants are watched, and as soon as any signs of 
the grubs are seen, the leaves are treated in the 
way I suggested, the pest may be got rid of 
without much trouble, and the chance of future 
generations attacking the plants much lessened. 
—G. 58. 8. 

Fly (Sunflower ).—I am sorry to say that I 
unfortunately lost the little fly you sent before 
I had an opportunity of examining it closely. 
It was a Fall two-winged fly. As fumigation 
was of no nse, you might try vaporising Tobacco- 
water over one of the little stoves sold for that 
purpose, or you might try what the common 
sticky fly-papers would do. Probably the flies 
will not trouble you long.—G. 8. S. 


Apple-maggot (A. R. M.).—At this time 
of the year the best thing that you can do 
towards destroying the Apple-maggot that is 
tie caterpillar of the Codlin-moth (Carpo- 
e1psa pomponana), is by laying some sacking 
0: canvas round the stems of the trees, and 
tien scraping off the loose bark from the 
stems and branches as far as can be reached. 
The scrapings should be carefully shaken 
from the sacking and burnt. The stems 
siould them be painted with one of the following 
mixtures, which should be well worked into the 
inequalities of the bark—viz., 7 lb. of soft-soap, 
the extract from 6 Ib. of Quassia-chips, 100 gal- 
lons of water, and enough hot lime to make the 
whole into a paint; or, 7 lb. of soft-soap, and 
1 gallon of paraffin to 100 gallons of water. As 
soon as any Apples fall in the summer they 
should be eked up, and if found to be attacked 
by these caterpillars, destroyed. They must 
not be allowed to lie for many hours on the 
ground or the caterpillars will escape. At this 
time pieces of old sacks or anything else of the 
kind should be cut into strips about 9 inches 
wide, folded in half lengthwise, and then not 
quite in half again. A strip should be tied or 
wired round the stem of each tree, about 1 foot 
from the ground, with the folded edge upper- 
most, so that when the caterpillars begin to climb 
up the trees in search of a sheltered place to 
become chrysalides in they will find what they 
want in the folds of the sacking. These bands 
should be examined every now and then, and 
any chrysalides that may be found killed.— 
G. 8.58. 

Eggs on garden pot (Mina).—The little 
egg-like things that you found in a cluster at 
the side of a garden pot are the cocoons of one 
of the small parasitic Ichneumon-flies, and from 
which the lies would emerge in due course. 
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of mice.—I thought your | dark background, and the Flag Irises would 
ed in hearing of the|also be ornamental in such a position, Good 
First, they | varieties are pallida and pallida dalmatica, 


A plague ; 
readers might be interest 
mischief committed by mice here. 


began by clearing all the flowers from two | flavescens, florentina, atro-purpurea, Queen of 
splendid clumps of Christmas Roses. Next I|the May, Princess of W ales, and Darius. 


noticed that the Broccoli was beginning to | Tuberous Begonias of crimson or scarlet tints 
droop, and on an examination I found a great | would show up well against the shrubbery, and 
subitboer of the stems nibbled all round. Then I | Coreopsis grandiflora is a golden-yellow perennial 
noticed a young bed of Sage looking sickly. I] that remains in bloom for many weeks. If it is 
find that mice have served that in the same way. | decided to plant bulbs, Narcissus poeticus 
I have many se about and have caught a| ornatus, rising out of a carpeting of Myosotis 

dissitiflora, has a charming effect. The bulbs 


considerable number. I have had some years’ 
experience (13 or 14), but never knew mice attack should be planted deep, the leafage not cut off 
dead, and summer-blooming subjects 


Broccoli or Sage before. As it has been such a | until 
mild winter, I presume the mice simply inflicted | planted over them. 
damage not for lack of food, but mischief. I) Powers at Eccle Riggs, Broughton- 
think I have succeeded in spoiling their games 'in-F'urness.—It may interest you to know 
at last. At anyrate the work of destruction has | that we have in bloom here (N. Lancashire Lake 
stopped, but the damage cannot be repaired. I) District) Lonicera fragrantissima, Berberis Dar- 
should like to know if other readers have had a) wini, Jasminum nudiflorum, Veronica speciosa, 
similar experience ?—FRaNK DELBRIDGE, Over | (both of these have been beautiful for weeks), 
Court, near Bristol. | Rhododendron precox, Daphne Mezereum, 
| Vinca major, V. minor (both purple and white), 
, $ Pans Pon Ribes, Snowdrops (single and double), Daffodils 
POPPIES AND GRASSES. (N. Pseudo - Noreisad, single and double), 
A very charming effect may be obtained by | Eranthis hyemalis, Crocus (yellow, white, and 
associating Poppy-flowers with the finer Grasses, | purple), Anemone coronaria, Myosotis dissiti- 
































These little insects lay their eggs under the 
skins of various caterpillars, and the grubs 
hatched from these eggs feed upon the flesh of 
the caterpillar, eventually causing its death. 
When the grubs are fully grown they leave their 
host, and keeping together, each spins a silken 
cocoon round itself, within which it becomes a 
chrysalis. No doubt some caterpillar had been 
feeding on the plant in the pot, and had been 
infested with these parasites. These little 
cocoons should néver be destroyed.—G. 8. 8S. 


French Poppies and Grasses in a vase. From a photograph by Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. | 


, Wallflower, Arabis albida, 


such as represented in the illustration. An | flora (in quantity) 
Scilla sibirica, Grape 


arrangement so graceful and refined in tone is| Leucojum vernum, 
more pleasing to us than the rarest decorations | Hyacinth (in bud), Omphalodes verna, Daisies 
Carnation leaves (Z. M. Day).—Your | put together with small regard for harmony of | (red and white), Primrose (single yellow 
Carnation leaves are apparently attacked by colour. and red), Primrose (double lilac), Pulmonaria, 
some fungus, but it is in such an undeveloped ick Sweet Violets, Viola (Tufted Pansy), Erica, 
condition that it is impossible to say what itis.| Planting flower-border in front of Monthly Rose, Hellebore in five varieties ; Garrya 
You had better wash the leaves with ‘ Bor- | shrubbery ( Leafwood ).—The narrow border | elliptica has been very good, but is now almost 
deaux” mixture, which you can make by|should be well dug up and enriched, In all | over.—A. M. C. 
dissolving 1} lb. of copper sulphate in a little | probability the roots of the shrubs have so} Iris reticulata (Netted Iris) in 
warm water, and slaking 1 lb. of freshly-burnt Lenevarehed it that it has lost all power of |Holland.—During the last few weeks I have 
lime and making it into a creamy whitewash | sustaining plant-life. Bulbs would be effective) rejoiced over a large bed of this Iris in my 
with water. Strain it into the solution of | during the spring, but they would be over by | garden. The flowers appeared in spite of wind, 
copper through coarse canvas, and add 1] gallons | the early summer. Clumps of Lilies, such as|rain, snow, frost, and sleet, and when picked 
of .water. Use this mixture at intervals of | L. candidum, L. croceun, L. chalcedonicum, and | filled the room with their sweet perfume. I 
about a week.—G. 5. 8. L. daviricum, would look well against the! thought what a pity it is they are so little 
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grown in England. The reason I think is that 
people imagine they are delicate, and do not 
ike to indulge in a bulb, not being sure of 
success. JI must say I find one is fully repaid, 
as nothing in the spring garden can compare to 
their rich purple and sweet-scented flowers, and 
being at its best at a time of year when flowers 
are scarce in the open increases doubly its 
value. Perhaps my experience may encourage 
other amateurs to give this Iris the popularity 
it deserves. I planted in the first week of 
Qctober a bed, choosing only a corner of the 
garden, where the benitice spikes might be pro- 
tected from the wind during the winter ; it had 
a slight covering of straw as a precaution 
against frost, and every bulb has bloomed. 
There is no trouble needed in growing them, 
and given good bulbs in a sunny and protected 
position in any ordinary good garden soil, 
mixed with sand, I am sure the result will 
surprise and delight the happy possessor.— 


Cebu: 


Sulphur mixed with fowl-manure 
(Sulphur ).—1 do not think you need apprehend 
any serious consequences from the use of the 
mixture mentioned, particularly if the manure 
be applied to fallow land. You must remember 
that the Cabbage tribe contains sulphur in some 
quantity, so that the dressing is not unlikely 
to prove beneficial for a crop of this kind.— 
DovuLTInG. é 

A climber for Jersey (Perrell.).—A 
very beautiful climber which should do well in 
a southern aspect in the island of Jersey is 
Solanum jasminoides. In the south-west of 
England this is practically hardy, though severe 
frosts cut it back. However, as it has only 
been injured by frost in South Devon once in 
the last six years it is unlikely to suffer from 
this cause in the still more genial climate of 
Jersey. It commences to produce its white 
flower clusters in June, and if the weather 
remains open, continues to blossom until 
December. When used for covering arches it 
is, in the early autumn, a mass of white flower- 
sprays. The blue Passion-flower and its white 
variety Constance Elliot may also be used for 
covering arches. They are practically ever- 
green, only losing their leaves while the young 
ones are forming in the spring. The common 
Jasmine and the yellow Jasminum revolutum 
might also be used, while varieties of the Ever- 
green Rose (Rosa sempervirens) are very beauti- 
ful when in flower. The foregoing are all ever- 
green, but they may be supplemented by 
deciduous and annual climbers such as Wistaria 
sinensis, Clematis montana, Tecoma radicans, 
large-flowered Clematis of the florida, Jackmani, 
lanuginosa, and patens section, tuberous Tropo- 
lums, and annuals such as Mina lobata and 
Tropexolum canariensis. A handsome _half- 
hardy perennial, which, however, grows in the 
open in certain sheltered spots in England, is 
Rhodochiton volubile, which produces rich 
crimson flowers. 


Flowers for small north border 
(W. G. Dudeney ).—Lilies should do well in the 
shaded border. Good garden varieties are the 
white Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the Orange 
Lily (L. croceum), the scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily 
(L. chaleedonicum), the white Martagon Lily 
(L. Martagon album), Tiger Lilies (L. tigrinum 
splendens and L. t. Fortunei), the buff L. excel- 
sum, sometimes knownas L. testaceum, and the 
dwarf orange-scarlet L. davuricum. Of other 
hardy perennials Pentstemons, which, however, 
perish in the winter in some gardens, Gaillardia 
grandiflora, the Evening Primroses (Enothera 
fruticosa and 2. Youngi), the Giant Oriental 
Poppy (Papaver bracteatum), theIceland Poppies 





(P. nudicaule), yellow, orange, and white ; Core-' 


opsis grandiflora, golden-yellow, and very 
floviferous ; the scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica ; 
the double white Sweet Rocket and hybrid 
Alstreemerias may be planted, while at the back 
of the border a few Lupines and Delphiniums, 
interspersed with the taller-growing herbaceous 
Phloxes, may be used. Then there are many 
annuals that may be utilised, such as Coreopsis 
Drummondi and C. atro-sanguinea, blue Corn- 
flower, and white Antirrhinums, scarlet Zinnias, 
and Salpiglossis. A place should also be found 
for Montbretia crocosmizflora, which, with its 
scapes of orange-scarlet flowers, is most effective 
in the autumn, while white Japanese Anemones 
and the dwarfer-growing Michaelmas Daisies, 
such as Aster Amellus bessarabicus and A. eri- 


ey 
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coides, would also provide an autumnal display. 
Pweonies, perennial Sunflowers, and the stronger- 
growing Starworts, although very beautiful, 
would require more room than the border affords 
to show their attractions to the full, without 
unduly encroaching on the other occupants. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Silver-leaved Ivy (J. R. R.).—There are 
so many really beautiful Silver-leaved Ivies, that 
it isa matter of opinion as to which is the best 
self-clinging variety. Taking into account the 
robustness of constitution, freedom of growth 
and general ornamental qualities, we should say 
that the variety named Hedera marginata grandis 
eclipsed allits congeners. Its large ovate leaves 
are broadly margined with creamy-white, while 
the centre is shaded with soft grey. Unlike 
some of the other silvered sorts, the variety 
under notice grows freely and fills up well at the 
bottom. To be seen in the best possible condition 
it should be planted in a moist and somewhat 
shady spot. 


Rhododendrons (J. g W.).—I think 
from what you say that having single specimens 
in prepared beds would be suitable, but I 
should put the beds quite 2 yards apart if I 
planted them in that way. Your idea as to 
grouping plants is correct. Keep the families 
distinct and you will find the colours of those 
mentioned harmonise well. The question of 
height is one which you must decide for your- 
self ; without seeing the situation one cannot 
tell. Look at the place, picture how it would 
appear best in your mind’s eye, and plant it so. 
I have always agreed with you that it is very 
ditficult for a novice, but if you use the plants 
you named the result will please you I feel sure. 
—Mns. JOcELYN. 


Atlantic Cedar seeding. —It might 
interest your readers to know that I have this 
year been successful in saving a great many 
sound seeds of the Cedar-tree (Cedrus atlantic 
glauca). Of course, this tree is known to ripen 
seed in England, but rarely do we get a season 
so favourable as the last to ripen it to perfection. 
I have sown about six dozen seeds in well- 
drained pans in a mixture of good peat and sand, 
two parts peat and one of sand, the drainage at 
the bottom being broken pot, covered with Moss 
to prevent the drainage getting choked and 
waterlogged. They were placed in a propagator 
(three weeks ago) on Cocoa-nut-fibre, the heat 
being about 55 degs., and they have now 
(Feb. 23rd) germinated. I shall now place 
them on a shelf near the glass, keeping them 
moist by standing the pans in water when 
needed, as they are very liable to damp off while 
seedlings if watered overhead. The seeds are of 
the same shape as most conifers, and one will 
readily see which way they should be planted 
by allowing one to drop at a distance from the 
ground. Nature has provided them with a sort 
of wing, and, of course, the heavy end touches 
the soil first. I mention this as it is most 
important that they should be pressed into the 
soil properly, just covering the plump end, 
leaving the wing quite out of the soil.— 
C. D. OHurcuiys, Holly Grove, Feltham Hill, 
Middlesex. 

* * Perfectly ripened seeds are not very 
frequently produced, except in certain very 
favoured places. There are plenty of imperfect 
seeds every year. Seedlings raised as above will 
be interesting as likely to show variation.—Kp. 


Removing trees now (i. W.).—It 
would be advisable to dig a perpendicular trench 
3 feet deep around every tree, at a distance of 
3 feet from the trunk at the present time, filling 
it in with fresh soil. This will tend to diminish 
the check which must be sustained by such large 
trees at their ultimate transplantation, and will 
enable the cut roots to heal and push forth 
fibrous rootlets by the time they are finally 
shifted in the middle of April. Before they are 
lifted the new situations must be thoroughly 
prepared for them, so that each one, as it is 
removed, may be permanently planted with as 
little delay as possible. The trees should be 
lifted with as large balls of soil as can be 
managed, and the holes filled in with sound, 
rich soil. After a thorough soaking with water 
the surface should be heavily mulched with long 
manure, leaf-mould, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or some 





other porous material, and liberal) waterings 
given during the spring, summer, and autumn 
whenever the weather is dry. 


Myrtles (Amateur ).—A too common mis- 
take in the cultivation of Myrtles is that of 
overpotting. They do not want too much root 
room. Myrtles succeed well in fibrous loam and 
rough peat, with sufficient sand added to keep 
the whole porous. Anitem of great importance 
is that of drainage. Badly-crocked pots are to 
a great extent answerable for the unhealthy 
condition of many plants. As your plant is 
bereft of foliage at the bottom and sparsely 
branched at the top, we should recommend you 
to cut it down and place it in a brisk heat, 
using the syringe freely to assist new growths. 
When the latter are making their appearance 
repot the plant in the compost recommended 
above, and keep in heat for a month or two. 
Harden off gradually. 





Gladioli corms.—‘‘ Tasmanian’s” experi- 
ence with Gladioli is, no doubt, very disappoint- 
ing, but failure is common, even with the mest 
successful cultivators of this beautiful autumn 
flower. Many of the finest varieties have well- 
nigh become extinct, whilst others that have 
been in commerce for upwards of a quarter of a 
century are as plentiful as ever. With the 
exception of a few trade growers, who make the 
culture of this flower a speciality, and a very 
select list of amateurs, who still remain faithful 
to the Gladiolus, there are but a scant number 
who have not abandoned its culture owing to 
the yearly losses and deterioratioa that ensue, 
even under the most approved cultivation. 
Gladioli are especially averse to the presence of 
fresh manure in the neighbourhood of their 
corms, neither do they, asa rule, succeed in a 
soil that is rich in humus. A strong, holding 
loam, such as grows Roses to perfection, appears 
best adapted to ensure their well-being, though, 
even under such conditions, losses and deterior- 
ation are of not infrequent occurrence. It is 
difficult to account for the corms in question 
reverting to an inferior type, but by planting 
now in heavy, sound soil in which there is ro 
manure, except such as is absolutely decayed, 
and taking care that even this does not come 
into contact with the corms, ‘‘ Tasmanian” may 
succeed in preventing further deterioration. 

Violet-plants unsatisfactory (1. F. ). 
—There does not appear to be any. disease in 
the Violet-plants forwarded. The Violets may 
have been transferred to the frame at too late a 
date. They should be planted in pits and 
frames not later than the end of September. 
This gives them time to become thoroughly 
established in their new positions before the 
advent of cold weather. After planting they 
should be well watered into the soil, and the 
lights should on no account be put on for three 
or four weeks, unless frost intervenes. Closing 
the lights soon after planting is one of the most 
fruitful causes of damping off. When the lights 
are again placed on the frames air should 
always be admitted when the atmospheric con- 
ditions permit, a moist and stagnant atmosphere 
soon throwing the plants into a bad state of 
health. Very possibly a similar cultural error 
may be accountable for the failure of the plants 
in question. Wood-ashes are good for mixing 
with the soil in which frame Violets are planted, 
but not other ashes. We should advise 
‘‘Mrs. F.” to give her Violets as much air as 
possible, providing the frost is not allowed to 
enter the frame, and to pick off all decaying 
leaves. The plants should then make growth 
and provide a sufficiency of stock to make a 
bed in the open ground at the end of April. 
Full directions for making these beds have often 
appeared in GARDENING. 

Sweet Brier for hedge.—I have an 
old hedge (Privet and Thorn) which is becoming 
very leggy and requires renewing. Would 
Sweet Brier be suitable to fill up blank spaces, 
and would it grow quickly? The hedge is 
slightly overshadowed iy high trees.—BRIER. 

*.* Sweet Brier would do well for replenish- 
ing your hedge, but you must dig up the old 
roots of Priyet and Thorn, and give it fresh scil 
where you pra it. When it once makes a good 
start it will grow vigorously, but if it has to 
battle for existence it cannot be expectersto 
make a satisfactory hedge in a short time. 

*,* Several answers to queries are left over until next 
week through pressiire of space. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums with “eyes” 
(J.S. R. ).—It is rather difficult for us to deter- 
mine the cause of Chrysanthemums Mrs. John 
Shrimpton, Miss Elsie Teichmann, and Mrs. C. 
Harman-Payne developing blooms with what are 
generally known as ‘‘eyes” without having 
specimens of such blooms submitted to us. 

here are two causes to which may be attributed 
your failure. In the first place you may have 
retained your flower-buds far too late for them 
to develop blooms with sufficient petals to make 
a good double flower, or the plants may have 
been too weak to be in a condition to produce 
fine full flowers. The first two sorts mentioned 
above need to be grown strongly and buds 
retained in good time to ensure satisfactory 
flowers, and the last-mentioned sort, if not grown 
strongly, would not make a good flower. Miss 
Elsie Teichmann should be pinched last week in 
March and second crown-buds retained. Par- 
ticulars regarding the others have been given in 
recent issues. 


Chrysanthemum cuttings with 
variegated foliage (A. L.).—The cutting 
sent to us with variegated foliage is not in the 
least uncommon, and we fear we cannot give 
you a satisfactory solution as to the cause of the 
variegation. It, no doubt, points to the fact of 
weakness somewhere. Do not discard the cut- 
tings, however, as there is good reason to sup- 
pose that when they are once rooted they will 
grow out of it. Where Chrysanthemums are 
raised in large numbers this variegation of the 
foliage is of frequent occurrence, but this 
pasuhdrity of growth is lost sight of as the 
spring advances—at least, this is usually the 
case. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All commuinications 
for insertion should be Bi pos and pomovsely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GaRDENING, 37, Southampton-street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisner. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondenta showld bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as Jar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, ag some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





50O—A plague of ants.—Will any ready of GARDEN” 
ING ILLUSTRATED tell me in next issue the most ready and 
destructive way to get rid of ants? There are hundreds 
of them running about vineries and greenhouses, and are 
a complete nuisance. They get into the hall and run on 
the table-cloth. We have tried bird-lime and killed 
thousands by hand. I should feel greatly obliged to any 
subscriber who could give a simple remedy or recipe to 
put in houses to catch the busy ants. They must have 
come in potting soil or Vine borders, as they are all over 
the place.—ANXI0US INQUIRER. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
showd they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

51—Iris ochroleuca (FE. M. B.).—This handsome Iris 
came from the Levant in 1757. 

52—Cotton-plant (Flora).—We do not know who 
sells seeds of this plant. Look through our advertising 
columns. 

53—Lilium multiflora alba (Twiddles).—We do 
not know this Lily. Probably multiflora is a misprint for 
Martagon. 

_54—Annuals (Small Garden).—Sow all the kinds now. 
You will see, in reply to other correspondents, a selection 
of other good annuals. 

55—Viola cornuta (A Constant French Reader).— 
This is the Horned Pansy. It succeeds better in damp 


pos Sens than in dry hot soils. Sow the seed early in 
pril. 


56—Cold Tea for plants (J. R. C.).—We do not 
believe in giving stimulants. Avoid anything except a 
little liquid-manure or soot-water when the plants seem to 
require such assistance. 


57—Six good Pelargoniums (Nuwisance).—The 
following six are good Zonal Pelargoniums for pot culture : 
Commander-in-Chief, scarlet ; Lady Bailey, pink ; Henry 
Jacoby, crimson ; and Queen of the Belgians, white. The 
foregoing are all single varieties, while two good doubles 
are Raspail, scarlet, and Le Cygne, white. 

58—Lavatera trimestris (flora). — The three 
colours of Lavatera mentioned in the article of Jan. 1 were 
obtained from a packet of seed procured from a local nur- 
sery, ‘‘Flora” will find that by applying to firms adver- 
tising seeds in GARDENING she will be able to procure what 
she wants.—F. 

59—Diseased German Iris (Scalpel)—Some of 
the German Irises occasionally lose their leaves and suffer 
from an affection which attacks the roots after the 
flowering season is past, but it rarely occurs that the 
clumps perish, and they generally bloom in the followin 
season. ‘‘ Scalpel” had better lift them towards the en 
of June, separate the rhizomes, and replant in fresh soil. 


60—Arums (Alice).—You had far better select the 
ripest of your plants, give them a sunny aspect in your 
house, and keep rather dry as soon as the flowers are past. 
Then stand outdoors in June and July, when repot, and 
house again by end of August. Your temperature should 
then be sufficient to secure blooms by Christmas. 


61—‘ Geraniums” (Alice).—The three you name are 
good, but do not omit such grand semi-doubles as F. V. 
Raspail, Raspail Improved, Jeanne d’Arc, Double Jacoby, 
and Boule de Neige. Gloire Lyonnaise, Duke of York, 
Olivia, and Magnificent will complete a good dozen for 
winter flowering. 

62—Good Fuchsias (Alice).—We consider the best 
Fuchsias from your list to be Miss Lucy Finnis, elegans, 
Walter Long, Striata Perfecta, and Frau E. Topfer. The 
following are good new varieties: Miss May Cameron, 
Princess May, Doris, Leda, Serena, Calliope, and Iris, 
making a dozen in all. 


63—Artificial-manures in gardens (A. M. W/.). 
—We could hardly occupy so much space as you suggest 
with a series of articles on artificial-manures, but we 
readily respond to individual cases where briefly put. If 
you need special information do not scruple to ask us. 


64—Window-boxes in summer (G.).—If your 
position is sufficiently sheltered and warm to have 
Hyacinths and Tulips in flower at the end of February, it 
should be safe for ordinary bedding plants very soon after 
the bulbs are past. There would not be time for another 
display. Could you not have a few small shrubs in pots, 
and stand these in the boxes for a short time? 


65—Late Potatoes (Wye).—Three of the finest 
cropping late Potatoes we know of are Up to Date, 
Chancellor, and Windsor Castle. As to eating quality, 
that is excellent, generally, but Potatoes vary so much on 
soils that it is best to grow several varieties to find which 
suits, in the matter of starch production, the soil best. 


66—White Dahlias for cutting (Archie Ley).— 
You will find the best large or show white Dahlia to be 
John Walker ; of Cactus form, Mrs. Francis Fell, Constance, 
and Mrs. Peart; of Pompon forms, White Aster and 
George Brinckman, and of dwarf bedding forms, Mont 
Blane and Pearl. Single Dahlias may be easily raised from 
seed sown at once in warmth ; but double varieties may 
prove very uncertain. Ask your last question of the pub- 
lisher of this paper. 


67—Manuring for Potatoes (Kent).—Although it 
is unwise to furnish Potato ground with a dressing of raw 
manure in the spring, a dressing of well decayed manure 
put on thinly, or of leaf-soil, or rotten garden refuse, will 
do no harm, especially if put on and dug in at once. The 
Potatoes will be safest if left unplanted till the middle of 
April. A good artificial-manure is superphosphate of 
lime and potash in the form of Kainit in equal pares, 
applied at once, and well forked in at the rate of 4 1b. per 
rod of ground. A dressing of 2 lb. of sulphate of ammonia 
may be further given after the tops are through the 
ground, being well hoed in. We cannot recommend any 
special manures, as they may be sought for in our advertis- 
ing columns. 

68—Mushrooms in boxes (Frisby).—When manure, 
even of the best quality and well prepared, is put into 
boxes that may at the most hold about 2 bushels, it is not 
probable that it will give warmth butfora short time. Then 
under a greenhouse stage very little heat would be found, 
unless you kept up a fire constantly. Still farther, drip 
from the pots after watering would act injuriously, unless 
you fixed covers of some kind to throw it off. These 
things may have something to do with the non-appearance 
of Mushrooms. Woodlice may be trapped by placing about 
on the boxes thick slices of Potato, Swede, Turnip, or 
Mangold roots, as the insects will crawl under them, and 
also prey upon them. Also you may get 6-inch flower- 
pans or basins, fill them with water, make a sort of frame, 
standing on four legs, each one being ina pan, and on 
this frame stand a box. That should exclude the wood- 
lice. 


69—Peach blister (Buxton ).—Whilst this blister or 
leaf eruption on Peach and Nectarine-trees is the product 
of a fungus, yet no doubt the primary cause is cold 
variations of temperature, as it is not in evidence on trees 
under glass, except occasionally, when the leaves are, 
through bad ventilation, exposed to cold currents of air. 
On warm walls the leafage is, during sunny days, induced 
to open early. Then very often there is great variation to 
sharp frosts at night, or perhaps to keen, cold easterly 
winds. Such changes are very harmful to the leaves, and 
in injuring the cellular tissue of the leafage opens the 
door to an attack of the blister fungus. henever seen 
the best course is to pick off the leaves, as the second 
ones usually are free from the blister. Dressings of any 
compound render little service in this case. 


70—Genistas from seed (Max Conway). — We 
presume you refer to Cytisus racemosus, frequently called 
Genista fragrans, and bearing spikes of yellow blossom 
very freely at the present date. Certainly these could be 
raised from seed, but it is a most unusual method. Sow 
thinly upon a compost of loam and peat, with a little 
coarse sand, just cover the seed, and keep dark in a warm 
greenhouse. Pot off as soon as they can be handled. 


They will bloom the second year if grown on freely. Sow 
as soon as your seed is ripe. This grand greenhouse plant 
is usually increased from cuttings of young wood, rooting 
these in a greenhouse temperature under a cléche, and 
using a very sandy compost. 


71—Fruit-trees insuburban gardens (Horace), 
—As your garden is of very limited dimensions, even if 
you devote it all to fruit-trees, you cannot have very many, 
and they should be of dwarf or bush form. On ground 
17 feet wide you may plant three trees in a row, the outer 
ones each 3} feet from the outer edge, the others 5 feet 
apart ; then the rows should be 8 feet apart, and that will 
admit of five rows. Plant Stirling Castle, Cellini, and 
Prince Albert Apples for cooking, and Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, King of the Pippins, and Cockle Pippin for eating. 
Also plant Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne, and 
Alexander Lambre Pears. Then have of Plums Rivers’ 
Prolific, Victoria, and Monarch for cooking, and Belgian 
Purple, Jefferson, and Bryanston Gage for eating. You 
may for a few years grow Gooseberry and Currant-bushes 
between the trees, also Strawberries. Get your soil well 
broken up, work into it a little well decayed manure, and 
plant at once, as if left too long it will be too late for this 
season. 


72—Freesias (J. G.).—Your Freesias were fair-sized 
bulbs, and you appear to have treated them well as regards 
compost and steady treatment. A little more heat would 
have been an improvement, and we fear you either kept 
them too dry or too wet when removed to the greenhouse. 
They will not survive either extreme while growing, but 
must be kept very dry and warm when ripening off. By 
all means remove your remaining pots to the warm green- 
house at once. They have been kept cool a little too long. 
Our own are all past now. 


73—Palm leaves turning brown at ends 
(Mrs. L.).—There may be several causes of this—old age 
and natural decay, too cold an atmosphere, drought at the 
roots, or moisture allowed to hang on the points. We 
cannot possibly say which it is likely to be in your case 
without seeing a leaf and knowing a little more of the 
treatment given. Palms are more often over-potted than 
otherwise, so that we do not imagine that to be the fault 
in your case. 


74—Lily of the Valley bed (¥. Z.).—Wehave known 
Lily of the Valley stay in the same place much longer than 
yours, and still do well every year. If you will feed well 
with liquid-manure while in growth next summer there 
will probably be better results. Seeing your liberal treat- 
ment and success in the past, it occurs to us that the ex- 
cessive drought of last season was the main cause. Let 
transplanting be done at once if you decide to try that. 


75—Heating greenhouse (fev. D. Knoz).—There 
would be no fumes if the lamp or stove-wick was properly 
trimmed and set at a correct height. But there are other 
hot-water arrangements that are safer and more conducive 
to healthy plant growth at the same price as the drier stove 
you mention, which would give too dry and parched an 
atmosphere unless great care was taken. 


76—Pyrethrums (A Constant French Reader).—By 
Pyrethrum hybridum you probably mean one of the numer- 
ous hybrid varieties of Pyrethrum roseum. This Pyrethrum 
is a hardy perennial, but is rarely styled Marguerite. The 
seed may be sown at any time after the soil has become 
fairly warm. Say early in April, for a place like Jersey. 
The Pyrethrum that usually goes by the name of Mar- 
guerite is Pyrethrum, or Chrysanthemum, frutescens, also 
known as the Paris Daisy. This should be raised from 
cuttings. It cannot be considered perennial in England, 
as it is almost invariably cut down by frost during the 
winter. 

77—Sweet Peas upon wire-netting(Francisca). 
—Sweet Peas will train well upon wire-netting with a little 
attention at the first. A large mesh-netting, 5 feet wide, 
should be used, and this should be given a coat of green 
paint before it is put into position. Freshly galvanised 
wire, under certain atmospheric conditions, sometimes sets 
up galvanic action, which is injurious to plants coming 
into contact with it. 


78—Gladiolus Childsi (Fossil).—You may plant 
your corms of Gladiolus Childsi at once. They should be 
planted 4 inches apart, and from 3 inches to 4 inches deep. 
The soil should have been richly manured in the autumn. 
If this has not been done, it should be deeply dug and a 
sprinkling of dissolved bones, or some other artificial 
fertiliser, incorporated with it. Strong-growing plants, 
such as Pyrethrum uliginosum and Perennial Sunfiowers, 
must not be allowed to impoverish the soil, which should 
be well watered in dry weather if these splendid Gladioli 
are to be seen at their best. 


79—Peat for Kalmias (LZ. L.).—The peat enclosed, if 
well broken up and mixed with sand or grit, should grow 
Kalmias and allied subjects fairly well. It is rather heavy 
and close in texture, but there are signs of sand in it. 
We should advise you not to plant your Kalmias and hardy 
Heaths in the Rhododendron-bed before the commence- 
ment of April. 


80—Violets (Gardening Lady).—Your proposed site 
for a border of Violets to produce good flowers for gather- 
ing seems a peculiarly suitable one, as it slopes to the 
south, and is sheltered from the east. The shelter, how- 
ever, of a Laurel-hedge, may be paid for rather dearly if 
the roots of this coarse-growing shrub spread over the 
border, as no doubt they do. If the border is close to the 
hedge it would be needful to open a trench 2 feet from the 
hedge, and as deep, and cut away every root. But that 
would probably have to be done yearly. As to varieties of 
Violets, seeing how well, as you say, Marie Louise does in 
your ground, can you have any one that is better? You 
have It in abundance—that so, what better plan than to 
use it? But to have proper plants you should propagate 
a few hundreds by lifting, dividing, and replanting thickly 
in a proper bed early in March, andin that way you would 
secure stout, sturdy plants to fill your border with in the 
autumn. Put out these in rows 16 inches apart, and 
10 inches apart in the rows. You would want of these 
about 50 dozens. Unless you want to take runners from 
the Strawberry-plants on the border there is no reason 
why they cannot be destroyed so soon as the fruit is 
gathered. The ground should then be very deeply dug, 
adding a good dressing of manure, and in that case you 
would be able to plant out much earlier. Strong-growing 


single plants would want to be put out in rows 20 inches 
apart, and the plants to be 12 inches apart in the rows. 
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There is no finer variety for market’ gathering than is 
Gloire de Bourg de la Reine. It would be best bi opts 
a few dozens strong plants of these now, divide them, 
and replant. There seems to be little use for glass culture 
in your favoured position. 

81—Tarring a frame (Wallace).—If your frame is 
now empty, as we presume is the case, it will do no harm 
to any plants you may put into it if the outside be tarred. 
Get it dene at once, and it will soondry. The tar is less 
liable to be offensive, and will become set all the quicker 
if some fresh-slacked lime be dusted over to dry in with 
it. You can tar the bottom edge, but the top one on 
which the lights slide should not be, but would be all the 
better for two coats of lead-coloured paint. 


82—Garden-walks (M. J.).— As your kitchen- 
garden-walks at Bookham, where the soil is naturally stiff 
and sticky, have no gravel cn them, you can at least keep 
them fairly clean by having them frequently hoed and 
neatly raked. Still, whenever rain comes, the surface 
will be adhesive, and you want to avoid that. We can but 
advise you to save all the coal-ashes you can, and 
occasionally give the paths a thin surfacing of these, 
especially when sticky. You will need to thus dress them 
less in the summer, when paths soon dry, than in the 
winter, when frosts, rain, and snow make the paths damp 
and disagreeable. A heavier dressing of the ashes early in 
November will help to save them from much discomfort. 
If the paths were turfed over, getting rid of the Box- 
edgings, and about 3 feet wide, leaving the ashes beneath, 
and rounding the paths just a little first, then keeping the 
Grass well rolled and frequently mown with a machine, 
you would have delightful paths to walk upon, and even 
in winter would be far pleasanter to walk upon than is 
sticky soil. Planks should be laid down to wheel on when 
required. 

883—Crops for chalk soil (C. H.)—Practically there 
is no limit to crops for a chalky soil. How they thrive 
depends so much on depth to which worked and how 
manured. If there be 12 inches of fair surface soil, yet the 
chalk beneath is all the better if broken up a few more 
inches in depth, as air in time serves to pulverise it and to 
bring it into good cropping condition. But some things 
do exceptionally well on chalky soils, such as Lavender, 
for instance ; so also will Peppermint. You may, however, 
crop generally, and will get produce good or indifferent, 
just as you cultivate well or otherwise. 


84—Pigeons’ dung (Leicester ).—This manure makes 
excellent liquid-manure. Place a peck into a coarse 
canvas bag and put it into a tub containing 10 gallons of 
water. Move it daily for a week, and by that time the 
plant food in it should be well dissolved. Still it should 
not be used too liberally on plants in pots or on small plants, 
but it may be much more freely used among vegetables 
and fruit-trees. Another way to use the manure is to mix 
it with garden soil rather more than its bulk, let it lie ina 
heap, but turn it occasionally, and in three months it will 
do well to dress soil for crops. 

85—Night soil (Aimateu7).—This material is the pro- 
duct of earth and open closets, cesspools, etc., and is so 
termed because it is usually removed at night. A bag of 
soil is usually formed into which the obnoxious matter is 
emptied, then soil is cast over it to cover it, and after lying 
a few weeks to beeome solid, the mass is turned over and 
mixed, If this be repeated a month later in six months 
capital manure is produced for the dressing of crops. It 
is best used in the winter or spring. 


86—Strawberry-leaves (Salopian).—The brown 
leaves of Royal Sovereign sent are no doubt due to their 
relative earliness to mature, and, possibly, greater tender- 
ness, under the influence of sharp white frosts. But their 
work in helping to elaborate crowns to carry foliage and 
bloom a little later is practically done, and their dying 
thus early is of little consequence. The leaves of British 
(Queen are stouter and rather more leathery, taking rather 
longer to decay. It is not in the least probable that you 
will see much difference by the time the plants are in 
bloom. There is a double pale blue Vinca. 


87—Market hampers (D. L.).—As you reside so 
far to the west as Leominster, it would be useless to give 
you the names of persons in London or neighbourhood 
who make the description of baskets you name, especially 
that such hampers or baskets vary so much in diverse 
districts, and in your locality they may be very diverse 
from the round, coverless baskets in use generally in the 
metropolitan area. Have you no basket maker in your 
town or in neighbouring towns? Why not ask someone 
who uses the description of baskets you require, who are 
the makers? If you do not have them made near home 
the cost of transit would add materially to the cost of the 
baskets. 

88—Bush Apple-trees (W. W.).—Your suggestion 
that it is better to look for good and early crops of Apples 
from dwarf bush-trees rather than from standard treesis not 
anew one. Itis really a recognised fact, and those growers 
who have acted upon it have benefited. But whilst it is 
better thus to plant bush-trees and strong growers on 
the Paradise stock, it is obvious that to fully utilise the 
ground very many of them per acre have to be planted. 
Thus moderate growing standards may be planted to stand 
for some years at 15 feet apart, whilst very strong-growing 
standards need fully 15 feet space between them. ‘Thus in 
planting bush-trees at 10 feet apart each way the extra 
number required would be great. If the planter does not 
inind the outlay at the first, putting down two-year trees 
of a few of the most prolific varieties, he would, without 
doubt, properly cultivated, get from an acre of ground 
six times the produce in ten years that he would obtain from 
standard trees. 

s9—Liming old garden (W. S.).—If your soil be 
stiff and has long been deficient of lime we should advise 
you to apply a bushel per rod. Light soil will do very 
well if it has 2 bushels to 3 acres of ground. If your soil 
is yet uncropped get what you call still lime—that is, fresh, 
unslaked lime—put it down in bushel heaps, and cover 
over with a few inches of soil. In a week it will have 
slaked. You should then mix the soil with it and strew 
it evenly over the surface before it is dug in. Where 
ground is cropped fresh-slaked lime may be strewn thickly 
about, and then be well hoed or forked in. 


99—Manure for fruit-trees (Young Gardener).— 
Tt would have been better for you to have seen the artificial 
manure you mention, and thus have told us what it was 
before you wrote. Its application in any case should very 











much depend on the condition of the trees, because if the 
trees are in strong, robust condition feeding in the manure 
may do harm and serve to render them wood producers. 
On the other hand, if the trees are at all stunted and the 
soil seems poor, then give all round each tree, covering an 
area of some 6 feet from the stem, 3 lb. of the manure now, 
well hoeing it in, and a second dressing may be given after 
good leaf growth has been made. If the trees should in 
any case be carrying good crops of fruit, give a dressing 
when the fruit is half grown or swollen. Place your pot 
fruit-trees under glass to bloom, but giving them plenty 
of light and air. After the fruits have well set the trees 
may be put outdoors in a sunny place. Ask again later. 


91—Cesspool manure (B., I. of W.).—If you have 
placed the contents of your cesspool in a soil bag, and 
then covered it over with the soil for it to absorb the 
liquid, and when mixed make it moderately dry, you 
could very well dig some of that into your bed in the 
autumn before you plant it with the shrubs. Euonymuses 
do not want rich soil, but such as is only moderately 
good. The liquid that will accumulate in the cesspool 
will be chiefly water only for some time, but it may be, all 
the same, used freely on shrubs or plants of almost any 
description in very dry weather, and especially you could 
use it liberally about vegetables of any description. If 
ground be too saturated with cesspool liquid it may 
become choked and greatly soured. 


92—Palings and tubs (Leeds).—Can you not get 
the information you require from some local carpenter or 
timber dealer. Prices ruling in one place may differ 
greatly from those elsewhere, and in Leeds they would be 
governed by the price of oak timber, and of such labour 
as splitting palings and erecting the fence; also its height, 
etc. Surely some local tradesman will give you the exact 
information. As to tubs for large plants, these are made 
by coopers, as a rule, and we do not know of any special 
makers, Can you not obtain old beer barrels or kilderkins, 
or even burnt-out oil barrels? Have them cut apart, so 
that the tubs be about 15 inches deep. Have some stout 


new hoops fixed on them, then have two coats of paint— 


white within and green without. 
93—Auction fruit-trees (Cotswold).—We hope you 


will find your auction job lot of fruit-trees when they fruit 
No doubt they are cheap, but any 
With 


to be correctly named. 
purchaser at such sales runs considerable risks. 
respect to the Plum you name, Gisborne, it is well known 


in Worcester, and especially in the Evesham district, as a 


popular market variety and a good cropper, yellow in 
colour, and for cooking use. 
quality. Its ripening season is September. 
the Pershore Plum. 


94—Poultry-manure (Inquirer ).—If your fowls’- 
manure now in a barrel be dry, turn it out on to the 
ground you wish to manure, and well break it up, then 
spread it very thinly over the surface, as when thus dried 
About 1 lb. per square yard is 


itis a strong dressing. 
ample. If it be wet it will be wise to still turn it out, mix 


with it its bulk of dry soil, and let it remain for a couple of 
weeks, turning it once or twice until it has become fit for 


use. 
%—Sowing Peas (W. R. G.).—Sowing Peas thickly 

in the drills is far too common, and is very bad practice. 

Small round Peas, and especially those of dwarf growth, 


may be sown a little thicker than large Peas and are of 


much taller growth. We invariably make a pint of any good 
3-feet to 4-feet Marrow run to about 80 feet, and if the soil 
be deep and rich they may run to 100 feet. 


thinly. 
96—Pruning Gooseberries (A. M. M.).—-Your gar- 


dener in his hard pruning back of last year’s shoots on your 


Gooseberry-bushes admirably illustrated the old aphorism, 
‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” He seems to 
know how to prune Red Currants, and has applied that know- 
ledge wrongly to your Gooseberries, because these bushes 
bear their fruits on the buds which break from the pre- 
vious year’s shoots. To prune properly they should have 
the inner weaker shoots cut back to about two buds, but 
the outer and strong shoots after being slightly thinned 
to enable gathering to be done should be just shortened 
back about one-fourth their length or thereabouts. In the 
case of pillar, wall, or trellis-trained Gooseberries the 
a shoots must all, except the leaders, be cut back to two 
uds, 


9—Grafting Greengage (C. Waill).—There is no 
reason why you should not graft the sucker at the height 
at which you desire it to form a head. You will certainly 
save time, as you suggest, by pursuing this method, but 
you will have to be careful in after years that no growth 
from the stock is ever allowed to extend into the head. 
Where the graft is made near the ground-level, this is, of 
course, easily obviated, as every growth proceeding from 
the base of the stem is known to 34 from the ‘stock, while 
all that show at a higher level are known to belong to the 
scion. Where the graft is made at the place from which 
the shoots that are to form the head are to spring more 
care has to be taken to discriminate between the products 
of stock and scion. 


93—Commelina ccelestis (C, E, F.).—The tubers 
of Commelina ceelestis should be separated and started in 
heat early in April, planting in the open at the end of 
May, or they may be allowed to start naturally into growth 
when the weather becomes warmer, putting them out 
when their shoots have attained a length of 3 inches or 
to aie They may also be grown as pot-plants with good 
effect. 


99—Anemone coronaria (4 Constant French 
Reader).—When sown early will flower the same season. 
The seedlings should be separated when they can be 
conveniently handled and planted not less than 6 inches 
apart. There is no necessity to take them up, but in some 
places they deteriorate so that they are of little value after 
their first year. The seed may be sown early in April in 
the open ground. 


_ 100—Sample of soil (Perplexed).—Your soil as sent 
in a very wet condition seems as if it were of a black, peaty 
nature. It may do very well for hard-wooded plants such 
as Genistas, Azaleas, Camellias, etc., but for ordinary pot- 
plants it needs mixing with yellow or turfy loam, 
one-half, then adding some old hot-bed manure rubbed 
through a sieve, and some sharp white sand. A little soot 
mixed with it will do it no harm, rather helping to 
sweeten it, Naan oy 


Sna 


It is not at all of dessert 
It resembles 


A Pea that 
grows to the height of 6 feet should be sown even more 


j 
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101—-Planting Marguerite Carnations and 
agon (Scalpel).—It would be useless to plant 
out the Marguerite Carnations and Antirrhinums during 
the present weather. After danger of frost is past they 
may be put out in the garden. If they are in pots or 
boxes they might be placed in a sunny window in the 
house and carefully attended to, or if planted in the frame 
might be petted and brought indoors. If the frame 
cannot be fumigated a dipping in some insecticide should 
clear off the green-fly, or the plants may be sprinkled 
with Tobacco-powder. 

102—Pruning Vine (Grape-Vine).—You cannot get 
the laterals on your neighbour’s Vine cut back too soon. 
Cut back close to the best bud near the main stem. Have 
ready some painters’ knotting, quite warm, and the 
moment you have made the cut dab some with a brush 
over the cut surface so as to cover it, and if possible close 
up the pores to stop bleeding. The pruning should have 
been done in the early winter. Let the house be kept as 
cold as possible for a fortnight, as otherwise shutting it up 
early may cause the sap to rise ere the cut surfaces have 
closed up. Then you can shut it up at night and give air 
in the day, but not a cold current. A gentle syringing 
when the house is closed will be helpful. When the new 
laterals are produced remove weak ones, and leave the 
others to produce bunches. 


103—Repotting Oleanders (F. Parker).—Repot the 
Oleanders as soon as they show signs of commencing 
growth in the spring. A good potting compost is sound 
fibrous-loam three parts and peat one part. Do not add 
any manure to the soil, as that favours gross growth, but 
assist the plants with liquid stimulant when the pots 
become full of roots. 


104—Increasing Gladioli (C. Wall).—The Gladiolus 
spawn or bulblets should be sown in well-prepared soil in 
April. Sowing in drills is the best method. The bulblets 
should be covered to a depth of 2 inches, and should be 
2 inches apart from each other. They should be lifted 
early in September, before the foliage dies down, washed 
free from earth, and dried off, being then spread in shallow 
trays and stored in a frost-proof building until the following 
season. 


105—Lenten Rose (Nu isance).—The Lenten Rose is 
the English name for Helleborus orientalis, which comes 
into bloom rather later than the Christmas Rose (H. niger). 
Helleborus orientalis, the type, has dull, rose-coloured 
flowers ; but there are many varieties, such as H. o. anti- 
quorum and H. o. guttatus, while lately many beautiful 
hybrids have been raised, some having white petals pro- 
fusely dotted with minute, reddish-purple spots, and some 
with white flowers. 

106—Size of galvanised iron wire-netting 
(E. I.).—Two-inch mesh is a good size for the galvanised 
wire-netting you are thinking of straining at the back of 
your herbaceous plant borders. Be careful to give ita 
good coat of paint after you have fixed it in position. If 
this is not done, galvanic action is often set up by the 
wire, which is injurious to any growth coming into contact 
with it. 

107—Gladioli (Reader).—We should advise you to 
plant your Gladiolus corms at once about 4 inches deep, 
and to cover them with a good mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre— 
say, 6 inches in thickness. If Cocoa-nut-fibre is not avail- 
able, leaf-mould, ashes, long-manure, or any material that 
will keep the frost from penetrating the soil, will answer 
the purpose. It would be a mistake to cut off the roots 
already formed, and to keep them longer out of the ground 
would be to weaken the corms. 

108—Plants for baskets (Dodo).—Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums are useful plants for baskets. Easy to manage, 
free flowering, and very attractive when in bloom. Several 
of the Tropxolums are well adapted for the same purpose. 
Marguerites, Fuchsias, and Petunias are showy. The blue 
and white Campanulas, such as C. isophylla and i. alba, 
are delightful basket plants, being exceptionally free in 
bloom and of the easiest culture. Asparagus plumosus 
and several kinds of Ferns grow freely in baskets. 


109—Birds and fruit-buds (M. E. R.).—We regret 
to state that the birds—and probably Finches and Tomtits 
rather than Sparrows—are no respecters of fruit-buds. 
They take the good and the bad alike. We fear your trees 
have suffered very much, as you mention that the ground 
below is covered with the hard scales of the buds, which 
they peck off to get at the tiny green sweet buds within. 
Birds do in this way immense harm to Plums, Cherries, 
Currants, and Gooseberries. The chief remedy, apart from 
either netting over the trees, which may be with you 
impossible, or in shooting the birds, which you may not 
like to do, is to syringe the trees with a solution of Quassia- 
chips and soft-soap, well strained to make it clear, and 
then smother the trees with soot or lime. 


110—Utilising half greenhouse (4 mateus).—We 
know of nothing better for you to grow in the other half 
of your greenhouse with Cucumbers but Melons or Toma- 
toes, but you may fail with the Melons and do well with 
Tomatoes. These latter do not require so much heat as 
Cucumbers and a drier atmosphere; that is the chief 
difficulty. Or you may sow many pots with Ne Plus Ultra 
Dwarf French Beans, as these would do best in the tem- 
perature of a Cucumber-house. On the whole, Cucumbers 
do best alone, as they like a rather moist, close atmosphere 
and ample warmth. 

111—White Zona] Pelargoniums(C. W.).—White 
Lady is as good a pure white single-flowered Pelargonium 
for bedding purposes as any of the section. There are 
several fairly good, especially grown in pots, but as a rule 
the whites seem to be more tender and less satisfactory for 
outdoor growth than the other colours. Dr. Nansen and 
Swanley White are both good also. These are outdoor 
varieties, and should be tested by you. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Curious.—It is the Monkey Nut 
(Arachis hypog@a), a native of West Africa or West Indies. 
It is familiar in the windows of small shops, and is very 
cheap. An illustration or peda was given of ft in 

0,—Pélygala Decais< 
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neana.— FE. B.—Allium neapolitanum.——L. M.—Celsia 
cretica. —— Amateur.—Odontoglossom Andersonianum. 
G. Claughton.—Crab’s-eyes or Weather-plant (Abrus 
precatorius). Oxlade.—1, Not in character. Probably 
Retinospora dubia; 2, Cupressus Lawsoniana amabilis ; 
3, ©. Lawsoniana; 4, C. L. var.; 5, Taxus fastigiata ; 
6, Ulex europeus (Common Furze). J. ¥'.—Retinospora 
squarrosa, You must not use the knife too freely with 
this conifer. You would find it better tolift the plant and 
place it a yard or so farther away from the walk.—— 
A, M. C.—1, Lonicera fragrantissima : 2, Prunus cerasifera ; 
4, Viburnum Tinus (Laurestinus) ; 3, 5, and 6 are simply 
forms of No. 4; 7, Mahonia (Berberis) Aquifolia Murray- 








ana ; 8, Berberis Darwini.——A pprentice.—Acacia armata. 
——H. Bush.—Celsia cretica.—R. R. Fowler.—Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia. —— Young Gardener. —1, Echeveria 


metallica glauca; 2, Sempervivum Haworthi; 3, Kleinia 
repens; 4, Veronica Traversi; 5, Apparently Ruscus 
aculeatus, but poor specimen.—~Moonraker.—Vittadenia 
triloba, as far as we can determine, but much shrivelled. 
——H. Bucks.—Doubtless the Leopard’s-bane (Doronicum), 
but please send flower. That will at once settle the 
matter, 


POULTRY. 


Ailing hens (H. B.).—Your hens are 
probably suffering from some derangement of 
the egg organs, doubtless caused _by the exces- 
sive size of the eggs. Although I have found in 
such a case temporary relief to be obtained by 
confining the hens ina low coop, which would 
compel them to sit down and thereby rest the 
parts affected, I have been unable to ensure a 
eg cure, because the return of laying 

rings on the strains once more. The last case 
of the kind I met with resulted in the death of 
the hens after the temporary relief mentioned. 
You can therefore do but little in such matters. 
By all means use your eggs for setting purposes 
from the three-year-old hen if she is a good bird 
of her kind.—Dovu.tina. 

Ailing Fowls (C. F. Price ).—Your hens 
are really suffering from roup. The best treat- 
ment is to put them in comfortable quarters, 
warm and free from draughts. Give half a tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts to each bird, and a roup 
pill morning and evening. Dash the eyes, 
nostrils, and mouth two or three times daily 
with Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated soda, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water ; and feed 
on warm food seasoned with Cayenne. The pills 
and solution can be obtained of any chemist. 
Roup is the result of colds, or insufficient venti- 
lation. Perhaps your present stock is less 
vigorous than formerly.—Dovu.Ltina. 


BIRDS. 

Canary -with cough (No Name ).—Your 
bird is suffering from an attack of bronchitis, 
brought about, most likely, from its having been 
exposed to a current of cold air; or it may be 
caused by the bird being kept in hot, dry, and 
exhausted air, such as is found in the upper part 
of a room where gasis burned. You must keep 
your bird in a warm, moist atmosphere, at a 
regular temperature of about 60 degs. to 
70 degs. if possible. Of course, there will be 
difficulty in supplying the necessary amount of 
moisture to the atmosphere of the room unless 
an ordinary bronchitis-kettle be used. You 
must discontinue the Rape-seed for a time, and 
supply Flax pretty freely, and do not pamper 
the bird with sugar or other sweet food. A few 
drops of cod-liver-oil upon soaked bread may be 
given, or*one or two drops of sherry upon a 
small piece of biscuit. In cases of wheezing, 
some bird-fanciers treat with an infusion of the 
leaves of the common Speedwell, to which a 
little honey is added, and for green food give 
Dandelion or Watercress. If you cannot keep 
the bird in one regular temperature, you must, 
at least, keep it carefully from draughts, and 
cover up the cage at night. 

Canary (Z. J. G.).—The death of this fine 
bird appears to be due toa fit of apoplexy. The 
internal organs were in a fairly healthy condi- 
tion, but the bird was excessively fat.. It had, 
perhaps, been subject to some violent excite- 
ment, although in its state of obesity it would 
not have needed much to bring about a fit. You 
appear to have treated it very judiciously in the 
matter of the food supply, but unfortunately 
the sudden death of a pet bird is not an 
uncommon matter, so many-diseases arising from 
errors in diet carrying off untold numbers of 
caged songsters. You can procure»what you 


"require of any respectable bird specialist; such 


as Rudd of Norwich, Wilson of oodge-street, 
“W., or Erbsmehl of Burton-crescent,-W.€ 





LAW. 


Who shall plant shrubs in the gar- 
den of a new house ?—Is it usual for 
owners of quite new houses to plant shrubs in 
the garden, or is it essential that the tenant 
should stock it? Rent £70.—TEUFELCHEN, 

*_* This is entirely a matter for arrangement. 
As a rule, the landlord plants a few shrubs 
where the rental amounts to such a sum as they 
add to the attractiveness of the appearance of 
the premises and so help to let them; but if the 
house is let without any contract by the land- 
lord to plant shrubs, he cannot afterwards be 
compelled te plant any, even though the garden 
be absohittely bare. ie Cr7, 


Mistake inname of tenant (Landlord, 
W.W.).—The mistake in the name, if it bea 
mistake, is not of the slightest consequence, and 
the agreement of tenancy is perfectly valid. 
Such persons gain names by reputation, and the 
name by which your tenant has hitherto been 
known is much more truly hisname than thename 
you suppose to be really his.—K. C. T. 


Allotment let for one year ( Occupier ). 
—You hold an allotment for which you pay 
rent yearly in advance, and on the rent receipt 
given to you are these words, ‘‘ This allotment 
is only let for one year.” Your tenancy will 
expire at the end of the year of tenancy without 
any notice from either of you, and rae cannot 
remain longer without your landlord’s consent, 
neither can he compel you to stay if you wish to 
quit. If you have been holding on a yearly 
tenancy you should have refused to accept a 
receipt with such words upon it.—K. C. T. 


Removal of shrubs and flowers by 
tenant.—On a tenant vacating his house, is it 
lawful to remove such plants that he put in his 
garden, such as Ferns, Lilies of the Valley, 
Rose-trees, and small plants ?—TEUFELCHEN. 

* * The tenant has no legal right to remove 
any of these things; but the landlord does not 
usually interfere to prevent the removal of a 
few favourite flowers. He has the right to 
interfere if he chooses, and he usually does so if 
the tenant offers to strip the garden of all that 
he has planted.—K. C. T. 


Notice to determine service.—I help 
in stable, in garden, and with cows. I clean 
knives and boots, and am paid weekly wages. 
I have been in my situation a year, and there is 
no agreement as to notice toleave. Must I give 
a week’s notice or a month’s notice ?—C. H. S. 

*.* You seem to be a domestic servant, and 
subject to the rule of a month’s wage or a 
month’s notice. If the service is rendered upon 
a farm, it is possible that you might be con- 
sidered a farm servant on account of the 
milking ; but I think that in any case you must 
give a month’s notice.—K. C. T. 


Landlord’s right to cut down trees. 
—Has my landlord or his agent any right to 
enter my garden or grounds to cut down trees 
during my tenancy? If not, could I sue him 
for so doing ?—T. J. W. 

*.* Tf there be no lease or agreement of 
tenancy containing an exception of the trees 
out of the demise or other provision of a like 
nature, the landlord commits a trespass if he 
enter to cut down trees and you may recover 
damages for the trespass, and also for the 
special injury (if any) occasioned to your occupa- 
tion by the deprivation of shade, or shelter, or 
ornament, through the removal of the trees.— 
(cg Osis he 

A gardener’s notice.—I am a gardener 
living out and married, and am paid wages 
fortnightly. Must I give a fortmight’s or a 
month’s notice to leave ?—J. I. 

** This question has been repeatedly an- 
swered of late. If there was no bargain as to 
notice when the engagement was made you 
must give a month’s notice. 


Landlord’s liability for repairs.—I 
let a house with large greenhouse attached on a 
lease by which I am liable to maintain and 
repair ‘‘the roof, main walls, and drains.” 
Does this include the greenhouse ?. My tenant 
has written to say the wind has blown off the 
ventilator of the greenhouse? Am I liable for 
this damage, which was probably caus:d by the 
carelessness of the tenant ?—Souru Devon. 

*,* You are liable in respect of the green- 
house just as in respect of the house, and as the 
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ventilator was probably upon the roof, you are 
obliged to replace it. Should you be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of a court of law that 
the ventilator was blown away through the 
negligence of your tenant, you may compel him 
to replace it. 


Notice to determine tenancy of 
allotment (/. M.).—You do not say for what 
term the land is let, but if the letting be at so 
much per rod per annum, then, although the 
rent is payable quarterly, the tenancy is a yearly 
tenancy, and can only be determined by half a 
year’s notice to quit and the notice must expire 
with a year of tenancy. Thus, if the year of 
tenancy begins at Christmas, the tenancy can 
only be determined at Christmas. When the 
tenancy expires your tenant cannot compel you 
to take the greenhouse, or toolhouse, or Grape 
Vines, or Rose-trees at a valuation, but he may 
remove any of these things except the Rose- 
trees. He cannot remove the Rose-trees without 
your leave, and the things that are not removed 
when the tenancy expires will be your property, 
and you need pay nothing for them.—K. & p be 


Notice to quit cottage (Constant 
Reader, G', P.).—You say the landlord let tke 
cottage to a tenant for a few weeks without 
any written agreement, but the tenant was to 
pay the rent when he could. There was no 
bargain as to payment weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly, but the matter has now gone on for 
two years, and the landlord now wishes to 
determine the tenancy. You do not give any 
clue to the nature of the tenancy, for it does not 
matter a straw when and how often the rent is 
payable, it is the term by which the rent is 
calculated that determines the character of the 
tenancy. If the cottage is let at so much pir 
week the tenancy is weekly, and a week’s 
notice will be sufficient even if the rent is 
actually paid monthly. In the same way, if a 
house is let at £20 16s. a year, payable weekly, 
and the rent of 8s. a week is actually paid every 
week, the tenancy is still yearly, and can only 
be determined by half a year’s notice, and the 
notice must expire at the same time of the year 
as the tenancy began.—K. C. T. 


Liability to maintain boundary 
fence.—On one side of my property the 
boundary fence changes four times. Half the 
whole length belongs to my neighbour and half 
to me. In previous Toa the adjoining land was 
in the occupation of its owner, who effectively 
maintained his portion of the fence, but the 
present tenant has allowed gaps to be made, 
and he neglects to repair. My land is chiefly 
pasture. If my cattle stray through the defec- 
tive boundary fence, shall I be liable in 
damages? Or must my neighbour repair his 
fence? Am I compelled to erect a fence on 
that part of the boundary where the existing 
fence belongs to my neighbour ?—H. S. M. 


*,* The rule of law is that every person 
must prevent his own stock from straying, and 
in default he is liable in damages for their 
trespass. ‘To this rule there are several excep- 
tions, which may be classed thus :—(1) Where 
by an award under an Enclosure Act, or by 
some express grant, or where, by virtue of sonie 
express stipulation or covenant in a deed of 
conveyance, &c., a person is required to main- 
tain a fence against Ng stock on the adjoining 
lands. (2) Where t®ge ads on each side of the 
boundary belong to 0OtS.ame owner, but are let 
to tenants under contracts to repair and main- 
tain all the fences in their occupation. (3) 
Where an occupier of land is by prescripticn 
bound to maintain a fence against his neigh- 
bour’s stock. The obligation of prescription 
rarely obtains, and can only arise where, for at 
least twenty years, the owner of a fence has 
maintained that fence solely for the purpose of 
excluding his neighbour’s stock, and during 
that time has had no stock upon his own land, 
so that he cannot be said to have maintained 
that fence for the benefit of his own stock at 
any time during the twenty years. Nothing 
in your statement implies that any of the fore- 
going exceptions exist in your case, and, there- 
fore, if your cattle pass through your neigk- 
bour’s fence, you will be liable in damager, 
You are not compelled to erect a fence upcn 
your own land opposite to the defective fence 
of your neighbour, but if you do not erect such 
a fence you must devise some other means of 
preventing your stock from straying.—K. C. T. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS., CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND BUD-TAKING. 




































In reply, tos WinGe Lig? A Ten-year Reader,” ‘‘ Amateur,” and others, we append the 
articulars asked for regarding treatment of the kinds they mention. Several of the sorts asked 
or were included in Nos. 984, 986, and 988 of GARDENING, but we fail to trace others—in fact, 

have never before heard of them. We would again refer our readers to the numbers previously 

alluded to, where they will obtain all the information they need. <A ‘natural break,” as 
sometimes recommended, is meant to represent a plant which does not require stopping, 
provided it is propagated during the ordinary season for each work, say, December or early 

January. Readers should have little difficulty in developing satisfactory flowers from any of 


the following sorts if treated.as laid down in the different columns. We give advice on kinds 
not alluded to before. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 

THE more interesting work in the culture of the 
Chrysanthemum may now be said to have com. 
menced. Those plants which were the first to 
be propagated should now be well rooted and 
ready for repotting. 

Cuttings which were inserted singly in thumb- 
pots by this time should be full o roots, and 





have a shift into 60’s. Small 60’s (3-inch pots) Name. When to stop. Which bud to retain. | Feeding required. 
will answer better for the weaker-growing sorts, R. Dean ae a ri on -. | Second week May First crown Liberal 
and this may be determined when turning the : ; van ‘ i 
plant out of its pot. Repot ait stronger growing Mme. Edmond Rogei ¥ AD ry | re March Second crown | Not too se Soihhay 
into large 60's (also known as 34-inch pots). Bellem.. $3 = ae os ae Natural break Second crown | Not too liberal 
Their more vigorous root-action demands more | E. Forgeot .. e : oe .. | Third week May First crown | Fairly liberal 

| Space to ramble in, hence the reason for larger | N.C.S. Jubilee ets cael ge, wo see ineb weeks April Second crown | Liberal 
pots. Other plants which have become rooted | w. 41, Godfrey 9.2 6. us. 4.) Third week May First crown Liberal 
as the result of cuttings inserted around the edge Lady Northcote. (-> havi ae is, aif Becand week May iat crows, | Mudevats 
of small pots, and also in boxes, will need atten- ae ries Wee eet WS a ; 
tion"as early as possible. When once rooted the ieee Sar age Rivoire.. i .. | First week April Second crown | 3 Modbpate ) 
plants make quick progress, and repotting of Miss Elsie Teichmann is a “ End March Second crown | | Not too liberal 
the young plants rooted in this way should be | Mrs. Maling Grant .. ois “ie 3 End March Second crown | Liberal 
seen to before much growth has been made. AMY HUr7e x5: sscat wise eb ehie 2: Third week May First crown | Liberal 
} Compost FoR THE FIRST REPOTTING.—So early | L’Etendard -. = “2 [> Second week May First crown | Moderate 
in the season rich soil is almost unnecessary. | pity Love rd | First week May First crown | Moderate 
Plants of robust growth may be obtained without |“ oti oe i 
the aid of manure, or if added because the loam 2% stogcherotte <. ae =m o tee March second crown | Taberat | 
be poor in character, only a very limited quantity Lile des Plaisirs ei ts i Natural break Terminal bud | Liberal (good decorative sort) 


will be required. A suitable compost is -com- 


Lilian B. Bird “ a ws es First week May First crown Fairly liberal 
posed of about three-fifths of good fibrous loam, 


Miss Dulcie Schroeter AS i ae First week April Second crown | Liberal 











and the remaining two-fifths should be made Up | Princess May .. | End March Second crown Moderate 
of good leaf-mould and coarse silver-sand. The } py Macary .. me us hy uf Natural break Second crown Liberal 
quantity of sand used should be determined Yh d stance Aéiibuinok APPT hionk Renan eeu Modetate 
the character of the other ingredients used. By : 4 te i Sia Rae ee ‘ ; a ie be 

the aid of the sand the compost should be La Marguerite “5 ee An i¢ End March Second crown Fairly liberal 
rendered quite porous. Well mix these soils | Seur Dorothée Souille Je a April 7 Second crown Fairly liberal 
before using, so that each of the constituents | Rosinanthe (Pompon) a 5 ie Natural break Terminal buds | Fairly liberal 
may be equally distributed. Thus early in the|St.Michael(Pompon) .. .. Natural break Terminal buds Fairly liberal 


season the compost should be passed through a 
$-inch sieve, as it is too early to use coarser soils, 

First suirr.—Crock the pots with clean 
pieces of potsherd, covering the hole with a 
good-sized piece, and finishing with a layer of 
smaller pieces. Cover this with turfy loam, or 
the rough siftings of the comnost acquired 
when preparing it. Shake or plants from 
the cutting-pot and carefu : read out the 
roots, filling in all round wm the compost. 
Assure yourself that the soil is worked down all 
round the ball of earth with a narrow stick of 
wood ora label. A sharp rap on the potting 
bench will settle everything in position, after 
which return the pot to the frame on the green- 
house bench, and water thoroughly by the aid 
of a fine-rosed can. Keep the plants close for a 
day or two, then admit air gradually. Go 
through the whole of the collection in this way, 
potting on only as the plants are ready for a 
shift. In the meantime prepare the cold frames 
outside, as the plants will have.to be placed in 
these in the course of a weck or two. The 
plants will need to be “ept steadily growing 
uring the interval, but the greenhouse must be 
freely ventilated. Never let the soil in the pots 
get dry. Water only when the plants need it. 
At the first appearance of green-fly dust. the 
plants with To acco-powder, also keep a sharp 
look-out for slugs after dark. - 


EXPERIENCED GROWER. 





Chrysanthemums~—stopping andj shoots would have helped you, as you were 
timing buds (4. A. H.).—We have already | wrong in every way. The only satisfactory 
stated in previous issues of GARDENING that the place to stand the plants during the summer 
difference of a few days is necessary, whether it/ months is an open space, free from over- 
be earlier or later, according to the locality in | hanging trees, and where they have the benefit 
which the grower may reside. Our timing is| of the sun’s influence as long as possible. To 
for London and its environs for shows during the | keep the growths sturdy and strong, thus fitting 
early part of November. Therefore, for the| them to produce blossoms of good size, and 
midlands and the neighbourhoods of Manchester freely, too, it is of the highest importance that 
and Liverpool we should be disposed to com-|the stems of the plant be well ripened, and this 
mence our operations, say, a week earlier, while | can only be accomplished by placing them 
for the more northern growers, especially our | where air may circulate freely between them, 
Scotch enthusiasts, some ten days or fortnight | and where they may be free from shade. You 
earlier than the London timing would be neces- | are quite wrong, therefore, in your supposition 
sary. that the plants should not be exposed to the 

Chrysanthemums ~— position out-| hot sun when they are in pots in the garden. 
doors during summer (May).—When | As you have inserted about 100 cuttings within 
your plants are ready to put outdoors in pots |the last month, see that they are potted on 
tor the summer the north side of your house | from time to time, and carefully hardened off in 
would be altogether unsuitable. You are quite | cold-frames, _When the plants are finally 
in error in supposing that because you have | potted, and in your case it should be during 
accommodation for your plants in ‘such an| May or early June, they should be stood in 
aspect, and that because they would be shaded | rows 4 feet to 5 feet apart and 15 inches between 
or sheltered during the day, that it is, therefore, | the pots. If possible, let the rows run from 
a suitable place for the plants to stand during | north to south. 
the summer months. You mention your failure Chrysanthemums — treatment of 
of last year owing to fixing up a position under | decorative plants (4 Beginner).—From 
the Poplar-trees, and ask whether this failure | what you state in your letter to us, we fear you 
is owing to the shade causing the growth to be | have been just a little premature, The fact of 
drawn up. No stopping or pinching of the | having ‘struck ” your plants in January last, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








and having them now in 4-inch pots, and stop- 
ping them too, in addition, proves at once that 
you are somewhat in error. The plants should 
have been potted first inte 3-inch pots, and when 
these were full of roots, into those 44 inches in 
diameter. You also state that you pinched out 
the shoots when the young plants were 4 inches 
high. This pinching was commenced too early 
for plants of your description, and you should 
have waited until they were quite 6 inches 
in height. The latter end of March would have 
been much better, as by that time the plants 
would have been better established. You may 
also have made the mistake—a by no means 
uncommon one—of pinching, or, as termed by 
some, stopping the plants at the same time as 
they were repotted. Under the circumstanees, 
you had better let your plants get rather dry at 
the roots, as this may induce them to break 
away with new growths immediately below 
where they were pinched. When it is seen 
that the plants are beginning to make head- 
way they may be more liberally watered. 
Also do not pot on your plants into those 
of a larger size until those they at present 
occupy are filled with roots. About a week or 
ten days before you propose to repot your plants 
they may be again pinched, so that by the time 
the shift takes place the new shoots are already 
showing themselves. Always allow a week or 
ten days to elapse between the time of repotting 
and pinching, and when you pinch the plants 
just take out the point of the shoots. Do not 
stop your plants after the middle of June. 


Chrysanthemums —best buds for 
certain varieties (Stamp).—We gladly 
acquiesce in your request, and, as you do not 
state for what purpose you grow your plants, 
we take it you wish to produce blossoms of good 
size and in best possible condition. Retain 
first crown-buds of Mutual Friend, Edith Tabor, 
Sir E. T. Smith, Kentish White, Crown of Gold, 
and Silver Cloud. Secure second crown-buds of 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Princess of Teck (? White Princess), and 
Viscountess Hambleton ; retain late crowns any 
time after August 20th. 


Chrysanthemums~—stopping and 
timing (A. B. C.).—The question you ask 
with reference to the above for so far north as 
Leeds you will find answered in a reply to 
another querist in the present issue. You 
could commence quite a week or ten days’ earlier 
than the southern grower. Those plants which 
have made a natural break prematurely, as some 
of yours have evidently done, should be cut 
back just below the break, on the dates sug- 
gested in our previous issues. Stop your plants 
of C. W. Richardson on April 10th, and retain 
second crown-buds, taking care to grow this 
variety on strongly right throughout the season. 
The varieties in your list which have not already 
been prescribed for will appear in a later 
issue. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Camellias planted out in the border usually grow freely 
if in good health, and as soon as the flowering season is 
over a little shortening back for the sake of symmetry may 
be necessary. Asa rule, under favourable conditions, the 
Camellia planted out makes a well-balanced pyramid, with 
growth down to the ground. And it is to assist the plants 
in maintaining this character that a little pruning may be 
desirable. These remarks apply also more or less to all the 
permanent occupants of the border, especially those grown 
for their flowers. Of course, Palms, Tree-Ferns, and Arau- 
carias do not require pruning. Araucarias, when planted 
out, soon rush up to the roof, and then have to be topped, 
and their symmetry is destroyed, or, at any rate, injured. 
I think it is better to keep such things as Araucarias, 
Palms, Dracenas, and Tree-Ferns in pots or tubs, for the 
purpose of moderating their growth. Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
and other soft-wooded winter-blooming plants, which it is 
intended to keep for another season, should be cut back, 
and, if necessary, cuttings may be rooted. We like young 
plants of Salvias, so strike a fresh lot every year, though 
some of the old plants may also be saved to make large 
specimens. It takes several years to grow a large bush of 
Eupatorium odoratum, therefore it is better to save the 
old plants. Prune back rather hard now, and in June 
pate out ina sunny situation, and pot up again in autumn. 

yelamens going out of bloom should be placed together 
and watered more sparingly to gradually ripen off growth. 
Very old bulbs should be discarded, as Cyclamens are 
among the easiest things to raise from seeds, and there are 
plenty of good strains in the country, and when a good 
strain has been secured save the seedsathome. The same 
course can be adopted with Primulas and Cinerarias, but 








* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


ahem te later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 
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the Primulas should be fertilised with the camel’s-hair 
brush to obtain a good crop of seed. As soon as Genistas 
and Acacias go out of bloom prune into shape, and in 
about three weeks repeat if necessary. Heaths and Epa- 
crises will require the same treatment, but only the best 
peat should be used for these. 


Stove. 

Things are moving fast now. Caladiums, Achimenes, 
Gloxinias, and other plants which rest more or less in 
winter are waking into life, and must be repotted and 
brought into the light. Allamandas, Dipladenias, 
Bougainvilleas, Clerodendrons, and other summer-flower- 
ins plants should be repotted ; the above in the hands of 
the exhibitor make good show specimens. Ixoras which 
have filled their pots with roots should be shifted on. It 
is absolutely necessary that the drainage should be perfect, 
and the soil of the very best quality. Pots, drainage 
materials, and everything in connection therewith should 
be clean. A higher temperature may be used now, espe- 
cially for Ixoras, Crotons, and bright-coloured Dracznas ; 
70 degs. at night will not be too much. I always think 
that where a collection of stove plants is grown there 
should be a division across the house, with one end warmer 
than the order. This, at a comparatively small expense, 
would make it easier to keep plants in condition. Where 
more heat is used some increase in atmospheric moisture 
will be necessary, but none but clear rain water should be 
used for syringing. It will soon be necessary to usea thin 
shade on bright days over plants in bloom, and some of 
the delicate-leaved plants will want shade. 


Ferns under glass. 

Repot anything which requires it, and most Ferns will 
require attention now. Use rough fibrous material for 
large plants; small stuff may have the soil sifted, but 

ifuing takes out all the fibre and makes it to that extent 
poorer and less valuable. Fern spores may be sown any 
time when ayailable. Those plants which can be propa- 
vated from the leaves may be increased now: these will 
include several of the Aspleniums and others. If the fronds 
on which the embryo plants appear are cut off and are laid 
on the top of shallow boxes of sandy soil, and secured in 
some way so that they cannot move, the little plants will 
soon have a separate existence, and may then be potted 
singly in thumbs. Itis best, as far as possible, to keep the 
Maiden-hairs (Adiantums) by themselves. When making 
growth they will probably be attacked by green-fly, and 
must either be vaporised or be dipped in some insecticide. 
[ prefer vaporising—it only takes a very few minutes, and 
makes a clean sweep of the insects without injuring the 
plants. 

Early Vinery. 

Everything should bemanaged with regularity, especially 
as regards the ventilation and watering. Neither should 
the sub-laterals be permitted much freedom. If a little 
attention is given once a week the growth will be kept in 
check. The night temperature should not fall below 
60 degs., and the lowest point will generally be about sun- 
rise in the morning. Supposing the thermometer starts at 
65 degs., when the fires are made up it will not be much, if 
any, under 69 degs. in the morning. See that the borders 
are moist. If suitable, stimulants are used. Vines will 
take a good deal of feeding. 


Window Gardening. 
he plants in the spare room may be moved close to the 
window, and the latter be opened on fine days. Give 
water when required. Keep the plants and pots clean. 
Young shoots 3 inches long will strike now. Sow seeds of 
annuals, such as Stocks, Asters, etc. 


Outdoor Garden, 

Evergreen shrubs may be cut back now. If delayed 
much longer they will be late in breaking. Ivy on walls 
should be cut close in with the shears, and loose branches, 
if there are any, should be nailed in close, so that they 
adhere to the wall as soon as growth begins. Ivy may be 
planted now to cover walls or fences, and bare places 
under trees or to form edgings. Propagate bedding plants 
to meet all requirements. Divide and pot dwarf Cannas. 
Take cuttings of Dahlias. Tuberous Begonias are still in 
demand. Years ago almost any rubbish in Begonias 
would sell for bedding ; now we want specialities in colour 
and habit. The fibrous-rooted sections are also useful for 
bedding, especially the hybrids from semperflorens, and if 
seeds are sown now in heat and grown on rapidly they 
will be ready to go out early in June, or at the latest by 
the middle of the month, which is quite early enough, 
except in the most favoured districts. Lose no time now 
in planting the hardy edging plants. This may be done 
even though the beds are filled with spring flowers. 
Where flower-beds are always occupied, after the spring 
flowers come off, a liberal dressing of rich compost should 


be given. 
Fruit Garden. 


The watering of inside fruit borders should receive care- 
ful attention now; a mere sprinkle on the surface will 
not suffice if the borders are dry beneath. The proper 
tess is to examine the borders with a fork, and if dry give 
two or more soakings of water with the chill taken off, 
and if the trees have been bearing heavy crops some 
stimulant may be given, and in this respect use the thing 
nearest to hand which is suitable. If there is a tank 
which receives the drainings from a farmyard use that ; 
but I should not use sewage that is of too coarse and rank 
a nature for Vines, Peaches, or indoor fruit. It is likely 
green-fly will be moving early this season on Peaches and 
other fruit-trees on walls; Tobacco-powder is the best 
remedy for early work, and if these early applications are 
properly attended there will be less trouble with flies 
later. Do not damp the foliage before using Tobacco ; it 
has more effect when the foliage is quite dry, as the dust 
penetrates every crevice among the foliage. Use an 
elastic or some other kind of distributor, so that the 
poreer may come forth in fine dust. Dress Strawberry- 
»eds with lime or soot to keep down slugs. Cover a bed 
or two of Royal Sovereign on the south border with glass 
if possible. 

Vegetable Garden. 

There will be plenty of Broccoli this season, and, as a 
consequence, old Brussels Sprouts and other old greens 
may be cleared off early, and the ground manured and 
prepared for the next crop. Trenches for early Celery 
may be taken out now if Celery is to follow greens, and 
the ridges may be planted with early Potatoes or some 




















other crop that can be cleared off in time to earth up the 
Celery. Prepare ground for Globe Artichokes. April 
will be time enough to plant, but everything starts away 
better when the land has been properly prepared. Keep 
up a supply of Mint, Tarragon, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Basil by making early sowings of the last-named. Prick 
out Celery in a frame. The early plants should have a 
slight hot-bed ; the main-crop will do oa a bed of good 
soil sheltered for a week or two till established. Celery 
must have plenty of water during the culture, under glass 
especially ; neglect then will certainly lead to early bolting 
and hollow, pithy stems. Plant Cauliflowers in trenches 
and shelter with branches, and when more support is 
needed mulch with manure. Plant out red Cabbage. 
Plant more Potatoes and sow more Peas, Beans, Spinach, 
Lettuce, Radishes. E. Hospay, 


THE COMING WEEHE’S WORK. 





Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


March 21st.—Moved some of the hardiest bedding plants 
to cold-pits to make room in houses. Plants will be 
covered up at night with mats. Made up a hot-bed for 
striking Alternantheras. These are struck by dibbling 
them ina bed of warm soil 2 inches apart. When well 
rooted they are hardened by exposure, and about the first 
or second week in June will be lifted with balls and 
planted in the beds. Coleus Verschaffelti and Iresine 
Lindeni are worked on the same lines. Potted more 
Tuberoses. Grafted several Apples and Pears with better 
varieties. Sowed Machett Mignonette in pots to flower in 
succession. 

March 22nd.—Sowed hardy annuals in large patches in 
the borders. Will be thinned early and freely. Planted 
out Daffodils and other bulbs which have been forced in 
open places in shrubbery. Repotted various stove plants, 
including Marantas, Anthuriums, and other foliage and 
flowering plants. Potted off rooted cuttings of Begonias, 
Justicias, and other winter-flowering stove plants. Put 
in cuttings of Gardenias, Hoya bella, Pentas carnea, etc. 
Looked over early vinery to regulate lateral growth. 
Watered inside borders with warm liquid-manure. 


March 23rd. — Disbudded trees in late Peach-house, 


removing a few only of the foreright and other badly 
placed shoots. Trees will be gone over again in a few 
days. Put in leaf-cuttings of Saintpaulia in propagating- 
bed. This plant roots as freely in this way as a Gloxinia. 
Removed side shoots from Tomatoes, which are now grow- 
ing freely in warm-house. Potted off Tomatoes for late- 
houses. Top-dressed Cucumbers. Finished potting up 
Calceolarias from cold-frames. Will be grown in cold- 
frame, partially shaded, till established and then hardened 
off. 

March 24th.—Planted Gladiolus in beds for cutting. 
Covered the corms about 3 inches deep. Forked over her- 
baceous borders, which are partly planted with bulbs. 
Vaporised house of Lilies, chiefly L. longifloruam. Putin more 
cuttings of Dahlias, chiefly new varieties. Added a fence 
tothe rock garden tomakea position for shade-loving plants, 
chiefly hardy Primulas. Made new beds of Chamomile, 
Sage, Thyme, Balm, and Mint. The last-named is grown 
in several aspects. A patch onasouth border comes early, 
and another patch on the north side of a wall comes late. 


March 25th.—Sowed Chervil. Pricked out Lettuces 
sown in heat. Made a Mushroom-bed on the north side 
of ashed. Watered beds in Mushroom-house, and cleared 
out roots of Seakale and Rhubarb which had been forced. 
Potted a few more roots of Chicory, and put in more Sea- 
kale. Rhubarb can be had outside now where protected. 
Sowed scarlet Intermediate Carrots. Planted another 
warm-frame with dwarf French Beans. Plenty of Beans 
are now gathered from pots in vinery an1 early Peach- 
house. 

March 26th.—Planted Carnations, Hollyhocks, and some 
groups of Lilium auratum which had been started in pots. 
Sowed a few seeds of Early Milan Turnips on warm border. 
These are apt to run to seed if the border should be dry, so 
only small quantities are sown at a time for the present. 
Sowed a few rows of Spinach Beet, and a couple of dozen 
pots of New Zealand Spinach in warm-frame, to be planted 
out when well hardened off end of May. Shifted on more 
Chrysanthemums. All are in cold frames now. 





Solanums from seed.—Although the 
general rule is to raise the scarlet-berried 
Solanum from cuttings, yet capital results may 
be had by sowing seed of a good large-berried 
strain in autumn. I say autumn because by 
growing the y seedlings on gently through 
the winter la seful bushes in 44-inch 
or even 6-inch thay be secured the follow- 
ing summer. By spring sowing much time is 
lost, and at that date the young plants come on 
slowly. One of the very best Thabehten of Sola- 
nums I ever had was from self-sown seed in 
September. Some forward plants were standing 
on an ash-bed in the open yard, and the summer 
being very sunny a few of the earliest formed 
berries ripened the end of August. These 
were picked by labk birds: some of the seed 
falling in the ashes below. These germinated 
quickly and were nice sturdy little plants by 
the end of October, when they were carefully 
lifted and placed in small pots in loamy soil, 
and sheltered by a frame till frost came. They 
were then placed near the glass in a cool green- 
house, and in the spring treated in the usual 
manner, being finally placed out-of-doors. 
They bore, the following autumn and winter, a 

lorious lot of large brilliantly-coloured berries. 
i know some people have an idea that poor 
results only are obtained from seed, but this is 
a mistake.—J. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, | 


DAY LILIES. 
THe culture of Day Lilies is extremely simple, | 
for, provided a good and moderately rich root- | 
run isafforded them and the situation is tolerably | 
moist, the plants will flourish to edtip de and | 
increase in size year by year. Whenthe clumps | 
become very large it is advisable to divide and 
replant. Grown by water the Day Lilies are 
particularly effective, and even when not in| 
flower the drooping leaves have fine form and 


soft green colouring to recommend them. 
Although the individual flowers are very 


evanescent, the spikes of sweetly-seented blos- 
soms are valuable for indoor decoration, for as | 
soon as one bloom withers another opens to take | 
its place. The most general favourite is the 
yellow Day Lily (H. flava), the clear-coloured 
flowers being at their best at the end of May 
and commencement of June. The habit of this | 
variety is not so robust as that of some others, 

and on this account care should be taken that it | 
is not unduly crowded by neighbouring plants of | 
stronger growth. H. Dumortieri (sometimes | 
known as H. rutilans and H. Sieboldi) produces | 
flowers of an orange-yellow shade, to which those 

of H. Middendorfianaare very similar. Thecopper | 
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SWEET PEAS. 
(IN REPLY TO “A. 8. R.”) 
THERE is very little fear of the Sweet Peas 
being cross-fertilised. The usual reason for the 
strains becoming mixed is that growers are not 
careful enough to keep the different varieties 
separate at the time of planting. A neat way 
of supporting the clumps is to sow the seed 
thinly in circles of about 2 fect in diameter, 
pushing a few twiggy sticks, about 3 feet 
6 inches high, into the ground amongst the 
seeds. Then securely fix with stakes a circle of 
wide-meshed wire-netting, 3 feet high around 
the sticks, making the diameter of the circle of 
netting about 6 inches greater than the diameter 
of the ground occupied by the seeds. A few 
tall sticks 6 feet or 7 feet high, bare for their 
lower 3 feet but well twigged above, may now 
be thrust into the ground just inside the circle 
of wire. By. this. method ‘an’ excellent 
framework for a pyramid of bloom will 
be formed, and one, if as securely fixed as 
it should be, that will withstand the effects 
of strong winds without detriment. Very 
beautiful effects are also obtained by sowing the 
seeds in long rows, about 2 feet wide, placing 
the short sticks over the seeds, as recommended, 
and straining 3 foot high wire-netting down 
each side of the rows, finishing foff with’jhigh 





Day Lilies in a vase. 


From a photograph by 


Day Lily (H. fulva) is a vigorous grower, and in | 
v eae 5 ) | 
le positions throws up flower-stems toa 


favoura 
height of 3 feet, which often carry as many as | 
twenty blooms. The blossoms are of a dark | 
fawn colour, and, associated with white flowers, 
are exceedingly attractive. Jn the Isle of Wight 
this Day Lily is grown in quantity, and the | 
brown flower-heads rising among the dazzling | 
spires of the Madonna Lily—a sight which | 
towards the end of June may be seen in many a 
cottage garden—is one that is not soon for-| 
gotten. 

In the wild garden this Day Lily is also. 
at home, and is well calculated to hold its| 
own against encroachment. H. Kwanso foliis | 
variegatis isa most ornamental plant, growing 
almost as strongly as the last-mentioned variety, 
with flowers of very similar tint. Its chief 
beauty lies in its variegated foliage, which is 
lentifully striped with white, some leaves, | 
indeed, being almost entirely white with narrow | 
stripes of green. In different plants the varie- | 
gation varies considerably, some showing but 
few white markings. This variation is also 
noticeable when a large clump is divided and 
replanted in different situations, the newly- 
made plants after a year or so affording very 
diverse markings. H. aurantiaca major is the 
largest and tallest of the Day Lilies, and when 
generally known will doubtless find a place in| 
the gardens of most lovers of hardy fiowers. 








Miss Cotton, Ballynadigna, Lismore, Ireland. 


sticks as advocated for the clumps. In many 
places it is customary to sow some seeds in the 
autumn, and in mild localities this practice is 
commendable, as it provides a picking early in 
June without any extra trouble. Where the 
young plants are liable to be cut off by the 
frost little is, however, gained by sowing 
in the open ground before the spring. Many 
sow the seed under glass, and plant out about 
the end of March or commencement of April. 
Various methods are employed for raising 
this early seed. In some cases 4-inch pots are 
used, in others the seed is sown in sections 
of water - shoots, while in others they are 
started in the undersides of sods from an old 
pasture. All of these methods allow of the 
seedlings being transferred to the open ground 
without root disturbance, a most necessary 
proviso, if they are to grow away without a 
check. After Lene raised in the greenhouse 
the seedlings are placed in a cold-frame to harden 
off before being planted out. If Sweet Peas are 
to show that beauty and vigour of which they 
are capable, the ground in which they are 
planted should be liberally manured. In hot 
weather good soakings of water should be given, 
and the ground mulched with long-manure, 
which will tend to keep the soil moist and to 
impart a certain amount of sustenance to the 
roots. In July a sprinkling of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia will be found beneficial 
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in strengthening the plants, which should not 
be allowed to produce any seed-pods, if flowers 
are the chief consideration. Before the plants 
become worn out, however, they should be per- 
mitted to perfect seed for use during the suc- 
ceeding season, 

The following twelve are good varieties : 
Apple Blossom, blush-pink ; Blanche Lurpee, 
the best white ; Boreatton, maroon ; Countess 
of Radnor, lavender ; Dorothy Tennant, violet- 
mauve; Lady Penzance, bright rose ; Lovely, 
rose-pink ; Mars, bright crimson; Meteor, 
orange-salmon ; Orange Prince, orange-pink ; 
Primrose, sulphur-yellow; and Venus, faint 
buff. 8. W. F. 





COBASA SCANDENS. 


Tats plant, introduced from Mexico rather 
over 100 years ago, has been long known and 
appreciated as a good greenhouse climber, 
especially where the rapid and effective clothing 
of large areas with greenery was required rather 
than any brilliant display of flowers. It is only 
within comparatively recent years that it has 
been utilised largely for outdoor work. It grows 
outside quite as fast, and possibly even stronger 
than when under cover, and additional impetus 
can be given by planting in a thoroughly good 
compost if greenery is the chief consideration. 
A trial of several different climbers some years 
ago to determine what was really the best thing 
for the summer clothing of balconies, portions 
of verandah trellis-work, and the like, led to the 
conclusion that there was nothing better for the 
purpose than the Cobza, and it has been 
utilised largely ever since, most important points 
in its favour being the retention of clean, 
healthy foliage and continuation of growth 
right away to the advent of frost. It is not 
particular in the matter of soil, a compost of 
two parts loam and one of leaf-mould suiting it 
very well either when planted in the open 
ground or confined in pans or boxes. In the 
latter case it will be found advisable to resort 
to a little artificial feeding when the plants have 
made considerable headway. In addition to its 
value as a climber, it can be employed most 
effectively as a trailer either for very large vases 
or for the outer ring of raised beds, and if the 
latter are rather high no plant will clothe the 
piles so quickly. Plants, if headed back and 
transferred to pots at the close of the season, 
can be kept over for another year, but this is 
not advisable, and I should prefer to start with 
a batch of strong seedlings. The seed is not, as 
arule, very reliable, and I have invariably to 
put in some three dozen seeds to secure one- 
third that number of plants. The single pot 
system is the best, and the plants can then 
remain undisturbed until they are ready to 
goout. The time of sowing will depend on the 
heat at command. [If this is fairly good, it is 
certainly not advisable to sow too early. Once 
out of the seed-leaf the plants grow at such a 
pace that a lengthy sojourn in pots is not 
desirable ; they should be transferred to a cool- 
house or pit as soon as they are well on the 
move. Plants when well matured will stand a 
few degrees of frost, but I have never carried 
them safely through the winter even in the 


nl 


mildest season. BH, 





Growing Welsh Poppy (2. S.).—The 
Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica), while 
being a plant that is a veritable weed in many 
gardens, from the readiness with which it pro- 
pagates itself by self-sown seedlings, is not easy 
to raise artificially. We have known ounces of 
seed sown, both in the open and in the seed- 
pans, without a single plant being obtained. We 
would advise seed being procured as soon as ripe 
and scattered thinly over a bed or border, which 
willnot bedisturbed fora year, with the exception 
of hand-weeding. Some seedlings will generally 
be obtained in this manner, but their numbe 
will probably be few. Even in a garden where 
the Welsh Poppy is naturalised and thousands 
of seed-pods appear in the course of the year, 
the number of seedlings that appear is infini- 
tesimal compared with the innumerable seeds 
that must have fallen to the earth. When the 
plant is once established in the garden, in 
rockeries, or along the edges of informal paths, 
where it furnishes a pretty edging, no further 
care need be taken to propagate it, as every 
year young plants will appear, 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


Ix the dark mid-winter days there are few 
flowers of the open air that greet us with ex- 
panded blossoms, and their very rarity renders 
them infinitely more precious than if they un- 


folded their charms at a time when the garden | 


was replete with floral beauty. Amongst this 
little band, whose scanty numbers the fingers of 
one hand‘ would be more than sufficient to 
enumerate, the Christmas Rose stands out in 
pure and virginal pre-eminence. What a refresh- 


ing sight, amid borders, drear and dark, now, 


that they are bereft of the floral beauty they so 
lately held, it is to come across a sheltered 
corner where stand great clumps of Christmas 
Roses, whose mass of spreading, dark green 
leaves is crowned by scores of snowy chalices, 
their purity enhanced by contrast with the 
sombre leafage and the brown earth that is now 
their sole environment. The Christmas Rose is 
especially valuable for indoor decoration, the 


Christmas Roses. 


flowers lasting in perfection for many days if 
the precaution of splitting the stalks into four 
sections, for a length of about 2 inches, has been 
taken. Unless this is done the flowers soon 
droop, being unable to absorb sufficient moisture 
through the small cut-surface of the stalk to pre- 
vent their flagging. This method will be found 
useful with many subjects that, as a rule, are 
not long-lived in water. I have before now 
revived a branch of Michaelmas Daisy that 
appeared hopelessly wilted by slipping up the 
stem as here described. 

It is unwise to cut the leaves of the Christmas 
\ose for arranging with its flowers, though it 
must be allowed that no foliage suits them so 
well as their own; but this practice tends to 
weaken the plants. A good substitute will be 
found in the leaves of the common Rhododen- 
dron ponticum, which, when arranged artisti- 
cally, produce an effect not strikingly dissimilar 
to that of the foliage of the Holle ore itself. 


Christmas Roses like a rich, deep soil, a partially 
shaded and perfectly sheltered situation, and a 


‘cool, moist bottom. 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet deep, as the roots of 
these Hellebores will descend to even a greater 
_depth than this, and I remember a case where 
the soil, in which some splendid plants of Helle- 
_borus niger alternifolius had been growing for 
many years, had to be removed and roots were 
found fully 4 feet below the surface. 


bottom of the bed, and the lower foot of soil 
well incorporated with the same material. The 
rest of the bed should consist of strong, fibrous 
loam. 


clear of soil with tepid water, and divided care- 
fully with a sharp knife, cutting only where 
necessary to separate the several crowns. These 
when set in the bed should be planted from 


1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet apart, being surrounded | 


with a few handfuls of fibrous loam and leaf- 
mould. 
or September, each season having its advocates. 





In the former case the spring and summer 
growth will be made in the new bed, while in 
the latter the growth will have been completed 
before the division takes place. A mulching of 
leaf-mould and well-rotted manure is beneficial 
during the spring, and frequent soakings with 
water during arid summer weather will tend to 
keep the plants in that healthy growing condi- 
tion that is indispensable if a fine crop of flowers 
is looked for at Christmas. Some of the 


BEST VARIETIES 


are Helleborus niger altifolius or maximus, the 
iant Christmas Rose, which commences to bloom 
in October, St. Brigid’s Christmas Rose (H. n. 
juvernis), now also sold by some nurseries under 
the name of H. n. angustifolius, the Riverston 
variety, introduced by Mr. Poa, of Riverton, 
Co. Tipperary, H. n. major, the Bath variety, 
which is grown largely for market round the 
city of Bath, H. n. Mme. Fourcade, and the 


ILLUSTRATED, 


Beds should be made | 


A heavy | 
dressing of cow-manure should be placed at the | 
In planting, large clumps should always | 


be divided, the roots being washed entirely | 


The plants may be divided in February 





pink-tinted H. n. Apple Blossom. 





S. W. FirzHersert. 
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RAISING ANTIRRHINUMS (SNAP- 
DRAGONS) FROM SEED. 


Fixe masses of these hardy flowers are always 
welcome in the hardy flower garden, and the 
wonder is they are not more largely grown 
Although this Antirrhinum is a hardy herba- 
ceous perennial, and cuttings are more often 
inserted in cold-frames in August for the 
purpose of getting an earlier summer display, 
the advantages of raising a batch of seedlings 
are many. 

Remember that there are many indifferent 
strains of seed about. Better by far pay a good 





price for a small pinch of seed from a firm of 


good repute than a liberal supply of seed 
from a comparatively unknown source, with 
the probable risk of an indifferent strain of 
seedling afterwards. 

Having got a packet of good seed, commence 
to sow during the latter part of February and 
throughout March. Those who possess a 





From a photograph by=Mr. C. Metcalf, Mill House, Halifax. 


house with sufficient heat, and means of prick- 
ing off the seedlings afterwards, following on 
in proper order with adequate accommodation for 
properly hardening-off the plants later, may 
aately commence in February. Those growers 
less favourably placed should defer this opera- 
tion until well into the month of March. Sow 
the seed in shallow boxes, pans, or pots, the 
compost being loam and leaf-mould in equal 
quantities, with a liberal amount of silver-sand, 
and all well mixed. Crocking should be care- 
fully done, placing some of the rougher siftings 
of the soil over the crocks, and finishin off with 
an even layer of the compost already described. 
It is better to hold the seed-pans in a vessel 
of water and allow the water to work up eg 
the soil from the hole in the bottom of the pan. Do 
not let the water run over the top, or this will 
quickly upset the evenness of the surface. Sow 
the seed evenly all over the pan, and after- 
wards cover it slightly with finely sifted soil. 
Place the seed-pan on a good bottom-heat, 
65 degs. to 70 degs. answering the purpose 
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ell. Under such conditions of treatment the | 
sed will readily germinate, and when the seed- 
ngs have made sufficient growth, and so that 
hey may not become drawn, remove the pan to | 
cooler position in the greenhouse, in this way | 
ommencing the process of hardening off. | 
Vhen the third or fourth leaf has formed, other | 
oxes or pans (rather shallow ones) should be! 
nade ready for their reception. At this time | 
he soil may be rather heavier, giving two parts | 
)f loam to one of leaf-soil, with sufficient sand to | 
eep the compost porous. This should be| 
assed through a sieve with a half-inch mesh. | 
‘he seedlings should be transferred to their new | 


Huarters before they get too big, and then let | 


Hhe space between each seedling be about 
4 inches to 2 inches, and the same distance 


> etween the rows. When established in these | 


)oxes or pans, and all danger of severe frosts is 
) ast, they may be placed in cold-frames, taking 
jare to prevent chilling draughts being experi- 
ynced. At the same time give adequate protec- 
vion for a time at night by the use of mats. If 
) ime and space permit, they may afterwards be 
»>ricked out in cold-frames. The last few days 

if May and the early part of June is a good 


_ime to plant them out in the open, when the | 
ants may be lifted out of the frames with a) 


all of earth attached, and if a cool day be 
/hosen for the work, and the plants watered in, 
hey soon get established. D. B. CRANE. 


)HE FLORENTINE IRIS (I. FLORENTINA). 


‘Hk accompanying illustration will afford the 
»eader ample proof, were this.at all needful, of 
‘he value of the Flag Irises 
}or grouping for effect in 
whe garden ; and not only 

re they of considerable 
value from this point of 

‘iew, but the plants gene- 

ally adapt. themselves to a 

reat variety of positions, 
‘s also of soils. Dotting 
»uch valuable subjects about 
» he herbaceous borders is to 

‘now nothing whatever of 
the great wealth of blos- 
}om these things produce 

vhen grouped in a simple 
et effectual manner in the 

aany positions which readily 
yuggest themselves in every 
»arden. Perhaps the finest 
Jossible effect these beau- 
‘iful Flag Irises create is 








‘the presence of a colony of these plants would 
'be calculated to increase the beauty and the 


also produce two or three dozen spikes each. 
This fact is mentioned that anyone having the de- 
sire for experiment may do so with some certainty | 
of success, for doubtless there are places in hill 
distriots that could be made beautiful if we only | 
knew more of the adaptabilities of many free- | 
growingand flowering hardy plants. Particularly | 
good for steep sloping banks is the Iris in the 
picture (I. florentina), and in such positions a | 
group of its white flowers would prove most | 
effective. The flowers are not pure white, but 
possess a shading of blue, though the former 
shade predominates. Its flowers, too, have a 
delicate perfume. The plant grows freely in 
sandy soils or in clayey loam, is also vigorous, 
and no better time in the year can be found for 
planting such things than the spring months. 
The month of April is especially good, and any 
surplus plants that have become too large in the 
border should now be taken and planted a foot 
apart on any grassy slope or other spot where 





interest of the garden. All that is needed is 
that the soil should be well dug at the time of 
planting and some manure added. Single pieces 
are best for planting at all times; it is a waste 
of material to thrust a bundle of plants into a 
small hole. The varieties albicans, flavescens, 
Walneriana, and Darius are all strong, free 
growers, and suited for grouping in a similar 
| way. J. 





Hippeas pardinum.—tThis distinct 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


ROOM PLANTS. 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 

FLOWERING and foliage plants nowadays play an 
important part in the decoration of the room, 
and this, considering their beauty and grace of 
outline, is not to be wondered at, especially as 
even those who do not possess the means of 
raising them in their own gardens can procure 
well-cultivated specimens fora small outlay and 
may, with care, retain many of them in health 
for a lengthened period. Of winter and spring- 
flowering plants bulbs necessarily hold the first 
place, providing, as they do, such varied grada- 
tions of colour and form and adapting them- 
selves so readily to early bloom formation. 
Roman Hyacinths and Paper-white Narcissi can 
be had in bloom at Christmas, while early 
in January the old double Daffodil expands its 
blossoms with very gentle forcing, followed by 
the varied section of the Polyanthus Narcissi 
and the handsome Trumpet Daffodils, of which 
some of the best are Maximus, Golden Spur, and 
Emperor, yellow, and Horsfieldi and Empress, 

ellow trumpet with white perianths. Later on 
follow the chaste Poet’s Narcissi and the dwarf 
golden Hoop-petticoat Narcissus. Hyacinths 
are especially good room plants, as, owing to the 
firm texture of their petals, the flower-spikes 
retain their beauty well. They may be obtained 
in colours ranging from blue-black to porcelain, 
and from dark red to flesh colour, some of the 





| species has not been employed by the hybridist 


'in the production of new varieties to anything 


yellows and whites being also very attractive. 
In Tulips, again, there is a 
wide choice. Three of the 
most. effective varieties are 


























trhen judiciously grouped 
Hogether on a grassy slope 
yn the front of a shrubbery 
Sorder or similar place. 
icturesque naturally, they 
tre rendered more effective when seen. flank- 
jong a western slope on the Grass, with a 
Shrubby background that plays its own part 
aall such arrangements. There is a beautiful 
jnd pleasing contrast in the great sword-like 
Hlades of these plants with the fresh green, 
) ven when flowering is past, that is always to 
'e preferred to bare ground, and one can only 
egret the idea is not more generally carried 


Jato effect than it is ; and the flat, uninteresting | 
}orders both of shrubs and plants that are so_ 


}ommon a feature of our great parks and gar- 
‘ens might be greatly relieved or modified by a 
jauch freer use of these plants among others. 


‘\gain, in private gardens a few plants are put | 
ut as a rule and then allowed to spread into a_| 


sarge, though solitary, tuft till it becomes too 
jirge for its place and necessity compels those 
¥n charge to reduce it. This, however, should be 
) egarded as the golden opportunity, as one such 
Plant or clump if ulled to pieces would make a 
}iroup of several feet across, capable in a year 
Fience of producing five or six times its number 
)f flower-spikes. here these Irises are freely 
Pulled to pieces for a year or two it is surpris- 
}ng to what an extent the garden may be beau- 
)ified even by merely employing the overgrown 
Hnaterial from the hatbabehs border. But 
Jiowever beautiful or serviceable these Irises 
)nay be in the border proper, their greatest 
jralue in the garden is only forthcoming.when 

nformal masses of colour, distinct or in variety, 

1ave become well established. Such groups 
| nay even be made to grow and flourish on steep 

yanks or slopes. Large masses known to me 
}n slopes have not only become established, but 





Vermilion Brilliant and the 
Pottebakkers, yellow and 
white. Freesias, with their 
graceful flower-scapes and 
delicious perfume, are de- 
servedly popular, and flower 
well from the side shoots 
after the earlier blossoms 
have faded. Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, and the sky-blue 
Scillas are also available as 
room plants. Chinese Primu- 
las and Cinerarias are useful, 
and the Ghent Azaleas, with 
their suave colour - tones, 
ranging from fiery orange- 
scarlet to palest sulphur, 
are exceedingly decorative, 








The Florentine Iris (I. florentina). 


like the same extent as some of the others, but 

|in its original form it is certainly pretty, and 
forms a pleasing variety to the huge-flowered, 
_brilliantly-coloured garden varieties that we 
‘now have in cultivation. H. pardinum was 
| introduced over thirty years ago from Peru, so 
that it may be grown with rather less heat than 
'some of the others, but at the same time it 
succeeds perfectly well with the treatment 
given to the popular garden forms. The flowers 
are large and of a bright cream colour, with just 
a suspicion of green, while the petals are 
profusely dotted with crimson. There is a 
certain amount of variation in the flowers of this 
Hippeastrum, some being larger and broader in 
the petals than others, while the ground colour 
of the flower and the extent of its spotting also 
vary somewhat.—T. 

Calla Elliotiana.—Further experience of 
this new Calla proves it to be a distinct and 
really beautiful novelty. The price, moreover, 
for small plants is now very reasonable, placing 
it within the reach of all. The culture it needs 
is somewhat different from that usually given 
the ordinary white-flowered varieties ; cidaaa 
it seems to need a comfortable temperature 
always to do it justice. It will never submit to 
the planting-out-in-the-open system or total 
exposure at all. Its most natural season of 
blooming is autumn, after which it needs gradu- 
ally drying off and total rest during the winter 
months. th February it should be potted in 
good friable sandy loam with a little leaf-mould 
added and placed in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., watering very carefully 
till growth becomes active.—J. 





as are many of  older- 
fashioned Tidian Azaleas. 
The fragrant yellow Gen- 
ista, Spirzea japonica, Paris 
Daisies, yellow and white, 
Cyclamens, Acacias, Heaths, the _ brilliant- 
tinted Guernsey Lilies (Nerine), Scarborough 
Lilies (Vallota), Belladonna Lilies, and others 
of the Amaryllis tribe are all effective indoor 
plants, while the tall Chimney Campanula 
and the graceful Humea elegans are ornamental 
in positions where lofty growth is indispensable. 
In the late autumn, when there is a dearth of 
flowering plants, pot-Chrysanthemums will fill 
the blank and brighten the room until the 
coming of the earliest bulbs. 


FOLIAGE PLANTS. 


Of foliage plants Palms, by reason of the wide 
variety of form they offer, must be given prece- 
dence. Kentia Fosteriana and K. Belmoreana 
unite grace of outline with a sufficiently hardy 
constitution to endure the gore a va of a room 
for many months without exhibiting signs of 
deterioration. Of the Cocos section we have 
two whose beauty renders them especially valu- 
able for artistic arrangement—these are the two 
tall-growing Cocos plumosa and Cocos Weddel- 
liana, in which latter variety delicate grace of 
form is most attractively expressed. Both the 
foregoing are considered tender, but with care 
may be kept in good condition for two years or 
more. Of the tribe of Date Palms, Phenix 
tenuis, P. reclinata, and P. rupicola are all orna- 
mental, as are Seaforthia elegans and the stately 
Areca lutescens, whilst the noble Fan Palm 
(Latania borbonica), with its wide-spread, 
glossy fronds, always meets with well-merited 
approval. Corypha australis, another Fan 
Palm, although lacking the grace of the fore- 
going variety, is practically hardy. Among the 















Draceenas many fine-leaved varieties occur that 
will be found suitable for room decoration. 
They comprise the well-known Dracena 
australis, D. congesta, D.-Cooperi, and D. ter- 
minalis, which in form and colour of leafage 
leave little to be desired. The Serew Pine 
(Pandanus Veitchi) is of fine form, and will) 
remain in health for sometime. Aralia japonica | 
and its variegated form are excellent room| 
plants, their deeply-cut foliage being of suffi- | 
cient substance to render them indifferent to the 
vicissitudes inseparable from an artificial indoor 
life. This remark is also applicable to the | 
India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica), and even in 
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jtremula and Nephrolepis exaltata are two 
| Ferns that retain their health well and possess 
|attractive form. A note on culture will be 


| given next week. S. W. F. 


about eight to each raceme. The leaves come 
after the flowers are over and resemble those of 
the Hazel in general appearance, with which, 
however, it has no relationship. It is a native 
of Japan. 

The Yellow Root (Xanthorrhizaapiifolia), 
—Although, perhaps, of more botanical than 
horticultural interest, this little shrub is worthy 
of mention, especially when (as this season) it ig 
in flower by the beginning of March. Its nearest 
allies among hardy shrubs are the Clematis and 
the Moutan Peony, a relationship of which its 
general aspect gives but little incteations It is 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


GARRYA ELLIPTICA IN DEVON. 


I kNow of no other shrub to «qual this Garrya 
for beauty in the dead of winter, its lovely 
catkins, hanging like frosted silver, many of 
them from 9 inches to ]2 inches long, being in 


























































a greater degree to the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra | their greatest perfection at Christmas, and 
lurida), which isthe most long-suffering of room ; 
plants. Large specimens of the latter and its | It is not, however, a very hardy 
variegated variety, with their wide, sweeping | subject, for I have never seen a good specimen 
leaves, are exceeding ornamental, and often |out of Devon and Cornwall. Cold east winds 





;new year. 














Garrya elliptica. 


remain so, despite neglect that would speedily | seem to affect it worse than frost, so that it 
set a limit to most plants. _ should be planted in a sunny, sheltered situation. 
The New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) | Almost any soil—if not too cold and wet—will 
and its variegated form, when grown in large} suit it. It is rather difficult to propagate from 
pots, make fine background-plants, throwing up | cuttings, but can easily be increased by layering 
sword-like leaves to the height of 5 feet. in early spring. I have the male and female 
Small specimens of the Norfolk Island Pine | growing side by side, but the latter has never 
(Araucaria excelsa) make excellent pot-plants, | yet flowered. Garrya elliptica was introduced 
as does the graceful Grevillea robusta, while the from California in 1828. S., Truro. 
minutely-cut foliage of Asparagus plumosus | ay 
renders this always acceptable for associating | ' ‘ nr ; 
with other subjects. The variegated Eulalia, a | Corylopsis spicata.—This is Shorey 
tall and graceful Grass, has a remarkably elegant | curious and_ pretty among shrubs. With habit 
habit, as have some of the Bamboos, of which and twigs almost indistinguishable from those of 
Arundinaria falcata is perhaps the best adapted the common Hazel, it has, in the place of catkins, 
for room decoration. Some of the hardier Ferns a far more lovely inflorescence in the shape of an 
can be used with good effect, such as Asplenium | equally drooping raceme of flowers, haying the 
bulbiferum and A. flaccidum, being useful for| colour and perfume of the Primrose. The 
hanging-baskets, which may be surfaced with| flowers occur singly in the axil of a large 


the trailing Zebrina pendula, while Pteris | greenish-yellow bract, and there are usually 





keeping well all through the first month of the 


a deciduous plant and only grows 2 feet to3 feet 
high. Its leaves are pinnate, and the flowers, 
which appear before the leaves at the end of 
each branch in erect compound racemes, are 
small, but numerous, each one a quarter of an 
inch in diameter and of a dull, lurid purple. The 
species (which in itself constitutes a genus) is a 
native of the South-eastern United States, and 
has been in cultivation 120 years. The popular 
name of Yellow Root refers to the colour of its 
thick creeping roots, whieh in bygone times 
furnished the Red Indians of North America 
with a yellow dye. The plant has also some 
medicinal value as a tonic, ‘ 

The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua).—Among 
the numerous trees and shrubs that will soon be 
in flower there is certainly none that makes a 
more striking and conspicuous feature in the 
garden. This Magnolia flowers so early that 
its blossoms often suffer damage from frost, but 
for the last three or four years it has escaped, 
and this has been all the more fortunate because 
the hot summers have developed to the fullest 
extent its free-flowering qualities. Itis a native 
of China and perhaps Japan. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS 


Diseased Hollyhocks (Amateur).— 
Your Hollyhocks are, I am sorry to say, badly 
attacked by the Hollyhock disease (Puccinia 


malvacearum). I should almost doubt if it 
were worth while to try and save the plants, 
and should suggest pulling them up and burn- 


ing them, but if you wish to try and save them 
cut off all the diseased leaves and wash the rest 
of the plazt with two tablespoonfuls of a! 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash 
mixed in a quart of water, and treat the new 
leaves, as soon as they show any signs of the 
disease, in the same manner. If you find, in 
spite of this treatment, that the disease still 
makes headway, you should certainly destroy 
the plants. Iam sorry to say that ‘‘the white 
bug” you found on your Niphetos Rose, owing 
to the box being injured in the post, had made 
its escape. It was probably, as you suggest, a 
‘* mealy-bug.” The plant seems in a bad con- 
dition. Brush the stems well over with soft- 
soap and water, and then rub or scrape off the 
scales ; then syringe or spray the plant with 
paraffin emulsion, soluble paraffin, or the ex-’ 
tract from half-a-pound of Quassiachips, and 2Ib. 
of soft-soap well mixed in 10 gallons of water. 
To get rid of the mealy-bug the woodwork of 
the house should be washed with one of the 
above mixtures, and the walls should be washed 
with whitewash made from freshly burnt lime, 
which should be well worked into any cracks 
or inequalities.—G. 8. S. 


Grubs for name (J. C. B.).—The grubs 
you found in your leaf-mould are not wire- 
worms, but those of a two-winged fly, probably 
of the St. Mark’s fly, and they are no doubt 
injurious to the roots of plants. If you kee 
fowls I should give them access to the orl 
for a short time. If you do not, spread it about 
so as to give the birds a chance of picking them 
out, or you might then pour boiling water upon 
it, and so kill the grubs. I do not think you 


would be able to destroy them with any insecti- 
cide.—G. 8. S. 


Diséased Violets (P. Guilford).—Your 
Violets are attacked by a fungus, probably 
Puccinia viole. Fungus pests are always diffi- 
cult to deal with, particularly when they attack 
low-growing plants, as it is by no means easy to 
make the fungicide reach the undersides of the 
leaves, so that in most cases it is best to destroy 
the plants and not use the soil they were grow- 
ing In again, except to grow plants of quite a 
different nature. owever, if you wish to try 
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and save your plants, you cannot do better than 
thoroughly wet the leaves on both sides with 
either of the following mixtures :—Two tabl.- 
spoonfuls of permanganate of potash added to a 
quart of water, or Bordeaux-mixture, which you 
can make by dissolving 14 lb. of sulphate of 
copper in a little warm water, and slake 1 1b. of 
freshly burnt lime, and make it into a white- 
wash about as thick as cream. Then strain it 
into the copper solution and add 11 gallons of 
water.—G. 

Grubs (Charles Barber ).—The grubs you 
sent are those of a two-winged fly belonging to 
the family to which the common St. Mark’s fly 
belongs (Bibionide). As far as I can judge, so 
little is known about the grubs of flies that it 
is very difficult to say, at times, to what genus 
or species they belong. ‘They, no doubt, feed 
on the roots of plants, but I do not know that 
they attack any one in particular. They were, 
as you suggest, probably of one family—that is, 
the eggs were all laid by one female. . From 
their position I very much doubt ifany insecticide 
will kill them; but you might try watering 
thoroughly with a strong solution of nitrate of 
soda, or of common salt, or liquid-manure. As 
to the centipedes, they are, no doubt, the 
luminous centipede (Geophiluselectricus), which, 
at certain seasons of the year, gives out a phos- 
phorescent light. It is probably like the light 
of the glow-worm—of use in showing their 
whereabouts to those of the other sex. From 
the formation of their mouths and the habits of 
their relatives they should certainly be car- 
nivorous, and quite harmless to plants ; but I 
must admit that they have been found under 
circumstances that are very suspicious of their, 
at times, varying their diet. Still, when found 
among the roots of a plant that has evidently 
been injured by some insect which cannot be 
found—and, therefore, it is supposed that the 
centipede was the culprit—it is quite possible 
that the latter had really been a hatlefneton by 
having killed the insect.—G. 8. 8. 


Scarlet bedding plants.—If ‘‘ Dodo” 
wants scarlet bedding plants for her large bed she 
cannot do better than have Tuberous Begonias. 
A breadth of a single brilliant colour, set off by 
the green of a lawn, has a fine effect. Begonias 
are far preferable to Zonal Pelargoniums. Still, 
these latter will give the colour desired. The 
only way to keep cats and dogs off the bed is to 
wire it in. Galvanised wire-netting, 2 feet 
high, very large mesh, and painted dark green, 
will not be very noticeable. Perhaps it would 
be sufficient to place it only on the side at 
which the intruders generally enter the bed. 
This might be tried at first; if not found 
ade Ne protection, it could be added all round 
the bed. 


“Geranium” leaves diseased (W. H. Hinton). 
—The leaves of your ‘‘Geraniums” are attacked by a 
fungus belonging to the genus Phyllosticta. You had 
better wash the leaves with Bordeaux-mixture. 


FERNS. 


FERNS FOR COVERING WALLS. 


Our illustration shows a wall of Maiden-hair 
Ferns, the plants being grown in Booty’s Fern | 
tiles. This is in the conservatory of Dr. Milner, 
Chiddingford, near Godalming. Brick pockets 
are sometimes built in the walls for planting 
Ferns in, and in some instances these may be 
used with advantage, but it would entail some 
cost as well as trouble to rebuild walls for this 
purpose, and it is hardly necessary, for on walls 
where there is sufficient moisture many of the 
Ferns with spreading rhizomes will, when once 
established, grow freely and eventually cover a 
considerable space. Many of the Adiantums 
and some of the Polypodiums also succeed well. 
For such as require more soil to root into some 
rough compost may be fixed to the wall by 
means of galvanised wire-netting. Cork pockets 
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Draba Aizoon.—lt is to be regretted that 
such easily-grown and readily-increased plants 
are not seen more often in the crevices of rock- 
work and such-like places, for which both this 
and the well-known British species, D. aizoides, 
are especially well suited. Both kinds seed 
freely, and the seeds, if sown at once, quickly 
produce plants large enough to handle. For 
inserting in old walls or niches in the rock, or 
for massing or edging, the latter is among the 
most effective of its race, and as such worth 
more care. 


Primula pubescens alba (Snowy 
Primrose).—This pure white variety is by far 
the best of the clammy-leaved section of 
Primroses. It is the plant so well known as P. 
nivalis, by which it is recognised still in many 
lists. It is a plant of sterling worth, and when 
seen in good condition is sure to be admired. 
This handsome form is best suited to a rather 
shaded spot, a spot where Ramondias thrive 
often suiting it well. Frequently in equal parts 
of peat, loam, and decayed leaves the plant 
thrives well, but requires rather firm planting, 
and where large patches are grown it is bene- 
fited by a mulch of the above each year, which 
assists root formation from the stems. 

Narcissus juncifolius.—The fragrant and pretty 
Rush-leaved Daffodil is almost as strongly perfumed as 
any, a fact that cannot be ignored when quite near to a 
bed with numbers of its pretty flowers fully open. It is 


surprising how freely this pretty species flowers in beds, 
the same remark applying te N. cyclamineus. 


Godalming. 


may be made to hang against the wall, and 
many Ferns do well in these. All the Platyce- 
riums may be recommended for growing in 
pockets, and when hung against a moist wall 
succeed better than when in a drier position. 
The Davallias, too, are almost all of them suit- 
able for the purpose, D. dissecta, D. Griffith- 
iana, D. Mariesi, D. elegans, D. Tyermanni, and 
similar varieties being the most useful. The 
Nephrolepis do better when the compost is fixed 
to the wall by means of wire-netting. The 
varieties should be selected according to the 
space that can be given them. 
the best of the smaller growing sorts. N. 
exaltata and N. philippinensis are also useful. 
N. davallioides may be used where space is not 
limited. Goniophlebium subauriculatum is 
another fine Fern for growing against a wall, 
but requires a warm position. Under good 
treatment the long pendulous fronds are very 
effective. Hypolepis distans spreads very 
freely. H. repens may also beincluded. Many 
other Ferns might be added to this list, but the 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Conservatory wall covered with Maiden-hair Fern } 
From a photograph by Mrs. Milner. 


N. pectinata is | 


above will be found a useful selection. It i; 
requires a little care in arranging the different 
sorts, but with a little judgment a large space 
may be made very effective. F, ft. 























































INDOOR PLANTS. 


SPRING-FLOWERING MIGNONETTE. 


Goop free-flowering plants of Miles’ Spiral or 
Matchet Mignonette in March and April are a 
boon where many cut-flowers are required. If 
sown in August and brought on in a cool, light 
house, abundance of trusses may be had at the 
above-named date while the plants are in 6-inch 
pots. After the principal spikes have been cut 
from these plants most gardeners throw them 
away, but if not too pot-bound and fairly 
healthy they will, if potted on say into 10-inch 
pots, send out innumerable lateral growths, and 
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in the garden of Dr. Milner, Chiddingford, near 


afford an almost endless number of second-sized 
trusses right on till the middle of June. A 
good rich compost should be used—a fibrous 
yellow loam, a sixth part thoroughly decomposed 
manure free from worms, and sufficient rough 
sand or grit to keep the whole open. After 
potting, a comfortable temperature, or say about 
55 degs. by night, is necessary. A Peach-house 
which is closed with sun-heat in the afternoon 
and well syringed answers admirably. From 
this they can be moved to cooler and more airy 
quarters at the end of April. If needed for 
cutting only, much staking is unnecessary, a few 
neat sticks being placed round each plant, and 
the shoots supported roughly to prevent falling 

about. I treated a batch in this way last i 
season, and I was able to cut and come again 

several times weekly till well into June. I could é 
not have obtained anything like the same quan- 
tity of flower from January-sown plants. I 
consider the most critical time for autumn-sown 
Mignonette is from the time the young seedlings 
appear till they are a couple of inches high ard 
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fairly strong. It is then time to put them under | 


glass and they can be carefully watered, roots 
then forming fast. When standing in frames 
through September and October the pots are apt 
to get saturated by sudden heavy thunder- 
storms, and when once this takes place the 
young delicate seedlings never get over it, but 
gradually turn flabby and go off with what is 
known as ‘black legs.” The best and indeed 
only safe way te deal with them in unsettled 
auttimn weather is to have the lights drawn over 
them, tilting up as ‘high as possible sideways. 
Another thing which should be observed in pre- 
paring for spring batches is ample drainage and 
a lighter compost than might be deemed advis- 
able when the seed is sown after Christmas. A 
little leaf-mould is a good ingredient to add. 
Thinning out in good time is an important point, 
as if crowding is allowed, those plants that are 
to remain get loosened by drawing the rest out, 
and although afterwards pressed in as carefully 
as possible, they do not like the disturbance, T 
think Miles’ Spiral is the best for pots. J. 


FRUIT. 
CORDON APPLES. 
Frw_ better Apples can be grown than” the 
one illustrated, Warner’s King, as not only is it 
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seen many fruits scale 14 lb. in weight. Ama- 
| teurs are advised to grow the trees in bush form 
on the Paradise-stock, as grown thus they may 
secure very fine fruits, as it is an easy matter to 
‘thin them and to feed the trees during growth. 
| On the other hand the roots need keeping within 
bounds if the trees are hard-pruned, but I 
| prefer to grow them with a little freedom—that 
jis, to allow the trees to make a liberal amount of 
|growth yearly, and merely to thin out the 
branches 


PROPAGATING ROSES IN WATER. 


THE number of subjects that can be rooted from 
cuttings in water is much larger than is gener- 
ally credited. Amongst these are Roses, although 
they are seldom increased in this way, and we 
do not see any material advantage over the 
usual method of rooting the same cutting in soil, 
As a novelty it has its interesting features. 'The 
best wood for this purpose is that from under 
glass which was only partly ripened last autumn, 
and although not in very active growth is ready 
to push out once more. Let the bottorn cut be 
close below an eye or joint, and see that it is 
clean and none of the bark bruised. It isa help 
to make one or two other cuts between the two 
or three lower eyes, but always low enough to 
be under water. Rain water should be used, 
placing a little broken charcoal in this to keep 
it pure and sweet. The warmth of an ordinary 
greenhouse is quite sufficient. When the cutting 
has put forth roots it may be lifted from the 
water carefully and potted into a light and 
rather sandy soil. Another plan is to gradually 
fill up the bottle with compost and-then pour off 
as much as possible of the water. When the 
soil is fairly dry through evaporation the bottles 
can be broken and the young plant potted on ; 
but, as we remarked in the early part of this 
note, there is no advantage in this method of 
propagation over that of rooting the same cut- 



















My note more concerns this Apple grown as 
/a cordon, and this is the best way where room is 
| limited and the amateur can give the trees a 
little attention during the summer months, as 
stopping of gross shoots, feeding, if needed, and 
keeping the trees clear of insect pests. Trees 
grown in cordon form are subject to these pests 
if not given attention. Of course, it is useless 
| to attempt to grow cordon trees in any position, 
|The best, doubtless, is in upright forms or at 
/an angle of 45 degs., as grown thus the trees 
| get more warmth from the sun and the fruits 
| colour much better. There are both double and 
single cordon trees for Apples. I like -the 
T-shaped, as they allow of a branch each way 
when only a few trees are grown; but upright 
cordons may be in the form of a UY, and single 
| ones consist of one erect growth. These may 
' be supported by a wall or by stakes. The best use 





tings in soil, y= ae ag 
pees Lit as 
A SUCCESSION OF ROSES AND OTHER 
FLOWERS. 


(Iv REPLY To ‘‘ Scorra.”) 


Or. Roses, some of the bright-coloured Hybrid 
Perpetuals, such as General J acqueminot, Victor 
Hugo, Dukeof Edinburgh, Ulrich Brunner, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, and Dupuy Jamain, should 
be planted, together with pinks and flesh- 
coloured, such as Mrs. John aing, La France, 
Grace Darling, Viscountess Folkestone, Captain 
Christy, and Margaret Dickson. These will 
provide bloom through June and part of July, 
while the Tea Roses, though equally beautiful 
during the summer, extend their blooming 
season into the autumn months. Good varieties 
of this section are Catherine Mermet, Marie 
Van Houtte, ‘Mme. Lambard, The Bride, 
Francisca Kruger, and Mme. de Watteville. 
Some of the China Roses are also very lovely in 
the autumn, three charming varieties being 
Laurette Messimy, Irene Watts, and Queen 
Mab, the two last being of late introduction. 
Herbaceous Ponies, which “Scotia ” says have 
already been grown in his garden, could be 
used with good effect. The following are choice 
varieties: Agnes Mary Kelway, The Bride, 








Fruits of Apple Warner’s King from a cordon tree. 


of good quality, but the tree crops well and 
regularly. This variety issopopular in some parts 
of the country, that it has received over a dozen 
names in different localities. Probably the ones 
by which this variety is mostly known are the 
Poor Man’s Friend ‘and Nelson’s Glory, the 
former because it rarely fails to crop. It is also 
widely known as the King Apple, on account of 
its size and appearance. This is a culinary 
Apple of great excellence, and one that every 
amateur should grow in quantity. Few fruits 
command a better sale, and in seasons of scarcity 
there are few kinds for which there is a greater 
demand, as the fruits always look well, being 
of a good colour, This Apple is in season from 
October to December. It may be kept much 
later, but it loses weight, quality also, oe keep- 
ing. 

In many gardens this variety is grown as a 
standard or orchard-tree, but, of course, grown 
thus, it is not so fine, but, on the other hand, it 
18 a tremendous cropper, and this is important 
to the amateur who needs fruit in quantity. It 
makes a splendid healthy growth, but of a 
spreading nature. Onthe other hand, this is not 
a drawback, and many amateurs who only grow 
a few trees may, with advantage, plant this 
variety for shade. As grown thus it is very 
useful. Ido not advise it for cold soils, such as 
wet clay. It needs well-drained land, I have 








Leonie, Reine des Francaises, Lady Leonora 
Bramwell, and Whitleyi. Some of the finer 
Trumpet Daffodils, such, for instance, as 
Maximus, Golden Spur, Emperor, Horsfieldi, 
and Empress, with Sir Watkin, Stella, Cynosure, 
and Barri conspicuus of the Star section, could 
be planted close to the Peonies, in which posi- 
tion they would flower before the leaves of the 
Ponies overshadowed them. The hardy Lilies 
might be planted in clumps behind the Ponies, 
through the foliage of which they would thrust 
their flower-stems. The Orange Lily (L. 
croceum), the Madonna Lily (L. candidum), L. 
excelsum, the white Martagon (L. Martagon 
album), the scarlet Turk’s-Cap (L. chalce- 
donicum), and the Tiger Lilies (L. tigrinum 
splendens and L. t. Fortunei), are all good 
garden Lilies. Other hardy flowers that might 
be planted at different*seasons of the year are 
the Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis), blooming 
in April, Doronicum plantagineum excelsum 
Harpur-Crewe, Campanula glomerata, Ver- 











I ever saw cordon Apples 
inan amateur’s garden. A 
placed on each side of a walk, forming a screen, 
asit were, from a tennis-court on one side and the 
kitchen garden on the other. Three strong wires 
were strained to iron supports, and the whole 
formed a neat fence 6 ft. high. The trees were 
double cordon—that is, had two branches from 
the main growth at 18 inches from the soil. 
I never saw such grand crops on the trees, as 
they had all the sun possible, were not crowded, 
and were fed freely with liquid-manure from 
June to September. I have alluded to the need 
of attention during the summer. For this 
reason, cordon trees make a free growth, and 
the strong breast wood must be stopped hard 
at the second bud ; these will then form spurs, 


and Pears put to was 
row of these trees wag 


and fruit from spur-growth is very fine, as it | bascum pheniceum, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
gets more light and warmth than on young}an invaluable flower, and a most per- 
wood. sistent bloomer ; German, Spanish, and 


Side-growth must also be pinched when 
a few inches long, but the top or terminal shoot 
may be allowed to grow till the space is well 
furnished. With this hard stopping there must 
be root restriction, and it may be necessary to 
cut the gross roots every four or five years, but 
so much depends on the vigour of the trees; if 
they fruit well there is no need to do this. The 
Paradise-stock does not produce such gross 
roots as other stocks, W. 


English Irises in variety ; and Libertia grandi- 
flora, all May flowers ; as are the Ponies, the 
latter often extending their flowering season 
until the close of June. Poppies of the various 
sections, the double white Sweet Rockets, 
Solomon’s Seal, Fair Maids of France (Ranun- 
culus aconitifolius fl.-pl.), Achillea Ptarmica 
fl.-pl., The Pearl, Hybrid Alstroemerias, Campa- 
nula grandis, C. persicifolia, with its double form : 
Day Lilies in variety ; Lychnis chalcedonica ; 
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the greater part of the Lilies already named ; 
the Musk Mallow (Malva moschata alba), the 
Rvening Primroses (Cinothera fruticosa and 
(2. Youngi) } Pentstemons, and the Eryngiums, 
of which latter the two best are E. Oliverianum 
and E. amethystinum, give a large selection of 
June-flowering plants to choose from ; while in 
July the Carnations, Campanula carpatica, 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Galega officinalis and 
G. o. alba, Gypsophila paniculata, and the 
herbaceous Phloxes are at their best ; and in 
August the white Japanese Anemone, Dahlias, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Lobelia cardinalis, Rud- 
heckia Newmani, Scabiosa caucasica, and the 
Perennial Sunflowers will brighten the garden. 
Of the Helianthuses good varieties are : H. leti- 
florus, H. rigidus Miss Mellish, H. multiflorus, 
and H. m. fi.-pl. Soleil d’Or. 

From the foregoing list ‘‘ Scotia” will be able 
to select a variety of hardy plants that will 
yrovide a succession of bloom for some months. 
For climbers to cover the wall Roses should be 
used, Reve d’Or, Climbing Captain Christy, 
W. A. Richardson, and L’Ideal being excellent 
varieties. The long border should, as suggested, 
be widened to 4 feet. In arranging the hardy 
plants, lines and _ patterns should be avoided 
and the method of planting in groups adhered 
to. There is no reason why groups of the same 
plant should not recur in the border, as this is 
not productive of the formality which unbroken 
lines invariably suggest. 





Roses for pergola ((. B. M.).—You 
will find the following varieties good for your 
pergola and wall ; but if you only wanted twelve 
or eighteen plants we would advise you to con- 
fine yourself to the first nine, and duplicate 
these as required : Allister Stella Grey, William 
Allen Richardson, Cheshunt Hybrid, Polyantha 
simplex, L’Ideal, Mme. Carnot, Réve d’Or, 
Mme. Alfred Carriére, Gloire de Dijon, Waltham 
Climber No. 3, Emilie Dupuy, Félicité-Perpétue, 
aid Bouquet d’Or. These are not all Tea- 
scented, but are the best climbers, and very 
little removed from that class. Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, Ivies, and Cotoneaster microphylla 
would do well on a wall, with Ampelopsis hede- 
racea, Ceanothuses, Clematises, Honeysuckles, 
Jasmines, Passion-flowers, and Wistaria sinen- 
sis for the pergola in addition to Roses. You 
do not say what section of Carnations you have. 
If the border kinds they are quite hardy. No, 
do not cover with leaves ; that would cause rot 
from wet. They need to be as dry as possible 
at the collar during winter. You can purchase 
bulbs of Anemones cheaply, and should plant 
early in the autumn. As you are late, it would 
be well to raise from seed in a cold-frame, and 
so have your own bulbs for next season’s plant- 
ing. Sow at once. You can sow seeds of Prim- 
roses or plant out seedlings. The latter would 
be safer, and a season would be gained. The 
White Cluster Rose you mention is Félicité- 
Perpétue. We feel sure your woods and garden 
must be a pleasurable sight, and that you will 
find the Roses named do well with you. 

Pruning climbing Roses ( Beginner ). 
—You will do well to shorten back the present 
shoots on your newly-planted climbing Roses 
fully two-thirds, as the result will be strong 
breaks or shoote close back, and these will both 
form the foundation of your trees, and also will 
react on the roots, a induce strong growth 
also. Afterwards in pruning it will suffice to. 
shorten back the strong shoots one-third, cut- 
ting back the weak or side-shoots quite hard. 
Should in the future any of the branches become 
barren, you may either cut them hard back or 
find younger ones to lay in beside them, so as 
to well furnish the wall. Very strong growers 
are apt to become too gross unless occasionally 
thinned or hard cut back to compel the formation 
of new branches.—D. 

Roses in greenhouse (Learner).—It, 
as we understand, you wish to cover the back 
of your lean-to greenhouse with climbing Roses, 
you had better plant them inside at the base 
of the wall. Break up the soil 2 feet wide and 
20 inches deep, adding some fresh soil from 
the outside, also a very little old, well- 
decayed manure. As to your selection of four 
climbers, they are all fairly strong growers. 
One alone would soon cover a wall of the area 
of yours. In any case, if you plant the four 

ou may later cut out one or more that you 
ike least. We should prefer Maréchal Niel 


saan nn 
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and W. A. Richardson, as Reine Marie 
Henriette and Climbing Niphetos are very 
strong growers. You must not let them get 


on to the roof much, or your pet plants will} 
tot to have to fumigate the | 
house often with Tobacco-smoke, as aphis breed | 


greatly suffer. 


at a great rate.—D. 





PRIMULA OBCONICA. 


Never since the introduction of the still popular 
Primula japonica in 1871 has any Primula been 
so well received as the one represented. Primula 
obconica is well known as a fine plant for the 
conservatory or greenhouse, a ca pital window 
plant, and, lastly, an excellent Rae for the 

rower of pot-plants for market and such like. 
in its early days the lovely Japan Primrose 
created something akin to a sensation, both by 
reason of the colour of its flowers as well as its 
great vigour of foliage and giant whorls of 
blossom. Of course, one of the very greatest 
claims of the Japan kind came with the fact of 
its perfect hardiness, and therefore 
ability to British gardens. When once this fact 


was grasped by lovers of gardens the demand 
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| 
' continuous in flowering in those instances where 


| the spikes of blossoms are freely gathered. It 
allowed to produce a crop of seed, the flowering 
more or less comes to a standstill. So far as its 


CULTURE 


is concerned, the simplest way to secure the best 
shaped plants, as also the most abundantly flow- 
ered, is from seeds. Seeds, if sown as soenas ripe, 
quickly and freely germinate, and the seedlings 
should be grown on quickly from the start. 
|Sow the seeds in pots of sandy loam made 
| quite firm and watered thoroughly before sow 
ing. The top of the soil should be three- 
quarters of an inch from the top level of the 
pot to allow a darkened piece of glass to rest 
thereon. The seed sown and only barely 
covered with soil or washed silver-sand, place 
the pots in gentle warmth, and when water is 
needed dip the pots to nearly the rim in tepid 
water. When the seedlings are large enough 
transplant to boxes or pans, and again from 
these to 4-inch pots, and finally to 5-inch ov 
6-inch, the latter preferred when growing for 
Small shifts are not neces 
such as 





| home decoration. 
‘sary for plants of free, quick growth 





































































































Primula 


for it wasenormous, and 5s. was readily obtained 
for a single plant in 1873. 
popular in its way, the now well-known Primula 
obconica is not a hardy plant. That it has its 


those who grow plants merely; or indeed wholly, 
for seed production, No better sign of the 
continued popularity of any plant could be 
obtained than this, as unless the demand was 
sustained the plant would be soon set aside. 
Nor is its popularity confined merely to the 
British Isles, since in America, Germany, and 
other countries it is grown even more exten- 
sively. 

The chief value of the plant lies in its 
cultural requirements, its compact and useful 
size, and the wonderful freedom of its flower- 
ing. In short, in the last respect it may be 
said to be almost if not quite perpetual flower- 
ing, thus occupying a distinct position in the 
genus to which it belongs. In my experience the 
flowering has been so far perpetual that some 
large examples were never without dainty 
sprays of blossom for something like two years, 
the plant growing in a 9-inch pot, in the time 
having produced great quantities of blossom. 
The plant, however, is only thus free and 





ry . | 
Though quite as} 


uses and is appreciated may be gathered from | 
‘the fact of the attention bestowed upon it by 


simple | 


obconica 


this, and unless done with the greatest care 
damage to the roots around the ball must ensue. 
Not so when a much larger shift is given. A 
good free compost may consist of leaf-soil and 
manure. This, with good loam and sand, will 
isuffice, together with rather firm potting. 
Moisture atthe root and overhead may be 
given freely throughout the summer. In the 
case of extra good forms these can only be 
increased by division of the root-stock, which 
needs care at the moment as well as close atten- 
tion afterwards. Any such I have dealt with as 
follows, at all times preferring the early spring 
for:the work. All flower-spikes must be kept in 
cheek for two or three weeks, and by providing 
weak stimulants for the time a more active 
In March or April 


|leaf-growth will ensue. 
the plants may be washed free of soil in 
a pail of water, and the plants divided 
with rootlets. attached as far as possible. 
Owing to the nature of the root-stock, which is 
slightly creeping or rhizomatous in old plants, 
it is not possible to get much root to some of 
the divisions. All such will best be inserted as 
cuttings after the manner of the double white 
Chinese Primula, and, kept close, will quickly 
emit root fibres, particularly when sand and 
| Cocoa-nut-fibre are used for soil. Thus treated, 











a large plant will give many young plants in a 
Season, as each crown may in this way be con- 
verted into a plant. When well rooted, a 
more liberal treatment should be given, as above 
recommended. In some forms size and a deeper 
shade of colour are the more distinguishing 
characteristics. There is a very handsome 
form known as P. o. rosea, a beautiful shade 
of rose that will prove a great acquisition. 
It isa very singular fact that while the seed- 
lings are in themselves much varied in size and 
shade of colour, so far as at present known, this 
species refuses all the attempts of the florist at 
cross-breeding. I believe I am correct in saying 
that Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, have devoted 
much time and study to this particular species, 
but while seed and seedlings have come as a 
result no actual hybrid between obconica and 
many other species tried has so far resulted. 
Now, however, that a decided break has resulted 
in the variety rosea there is hope for still greater 
improvements, and certainly a species so free 
flowering is worth much care. Gardeners and 
others who have a difficulty in securing their own 
supplies of seed will find old plants seed quite 
freely if stood in the open during June, July, or 
August, and, left to themselves, a fine crop is 
almost a certainty. One peculiarity of this 
species is the poison of its hairy glands to certain 
Bhghere who handle it. The result is an irrita- 
tion of a highly inflammatory nature and most 
unpleasant, and at times attended by serious 
illness. This may be prevented by using gloves. 





Heliconia illustris.—When well grown 
and coloured this comparatively new _ fine- 
foliaged plant is very striking and handsome. 
The ‘leak talk are bright red, sheathing over 
the stems, and theleavesare broad and handsome. 
The midrib and smaller vein-like processes are 
straighter than in many things of this class, 
and bright rosy-red on a bronzy-green ground. 
Propagation is very easily effected by means 
of the suckers, that are freely produced from the 
base after the manner of a Mace. These, taken 
off, potted, and placed in a propagating-frame for 
a time, soon make nice plants. The soil used 
for it should not be rich, and the foliage takes 
on the best colour when the plants are kept 
rather pinched for pot room. It must have a 
full stove temperature and be screened from 
bright sunlight, this soon taking the colour out 
of the foliage, making it a dingy red. This 
Heliconia is a native of the South Sea Islands. 


National Amateur Gardeners’ Asso- 
ciation.—We are in receipt of the annual 
report for the past year showing work accom- 
plished by this association, and which proves 
how great has been its progress since its 
foundation some seven or eight years since. 
The past year shows a marked improvement 
over similar periods, 180 new members havin 
been elected during the year. The Liverpoo 
branch, together with the various affiliated 
societies, es continues to flourish, two addi- 
tional societies identifying themselves with the 
association during the year. The special 
journal of the association is referred to. The 
reports of the various monthly exhibitions are 
also given. The change of headquarters to Win- 
chester House has proved a distinct advanta e, 
both as regards accommodation for the exhibi. 
tion and for the purposes of the lectures, The 
finances of the association are thoroughly sound, 
and, considering the great advantages which 
the members derive for the minimum subscrip- 
tion of 2s. 6d. per annum, it is satisfactory to 
find that there was a balance at the end of the 
year in favour of the association of £4 13s. 5d. 
A number of challenge trophies have been com. 
peted for, and additional ones were offered for 
the new year’s competitions. The garden party 
a‘ the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
in July last, was considered a success ; and it 
was also notified that arrangements for a similar 
meeting for the present year had also been made. 
Visits to well-known private gardens and trade 
establishments on Saturday afternoons formed a 
sere feature of the year’s work. The annual 
dinner in the Venetian chamber of the Holborn 
Restaurant proved a success too. The challenge 
trophies, cups, medals, and certificates, were 
p-esented to the successful competitors on this 
occasion. The library, established a year or so 
since, is ie oe valued, and several additions 
were made during the year. The various officers 
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of the executive were thanked for their work, 
which they had each discharged so well. The 
meetings are held on the first Tuesday in each 
month at Winchester House, Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C., at 7 o’clock in the evening, and 
all readers interested are welcome on these 
occasions. 





THE SNAKE’S HEAD FRITILLARY. 


For providing variation in colour with freedom 
of flowering, perfect hardiness, and ada tability 
to almost any soil, we have no Fritillaries to 
compare with our native species, F. Meleagris 
and its varieties. The flowers are borne on 
slender stems nearly 2 feet high, and are 
large, drooping, and _ bell-shaped, while in 
colour we find purple, brown, white, bronze, 
and so forth, one and alt either mottled, striped, 
or splashed in the most picturesque manner. 
The illustration shows the white form (alba). 
This little group in itself constitutes a very 
useful assemblage equally valuable for pots as 
for the borders or rock garden ; in either posi- 
tion their very quaint forms always find many 
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at least two years without any disturbance, a 
' mass of bloom worthy of the plants will result. In 
front of the shrubbery pores or in the wood- 
land in spots not too dense, these things deserve 
_ to be freely grown. Moreover, they are rather 

free flowering. At the same time they are not 
particular as to soil or position. 





ORCHIDS. 


Orchids in greenhouse (Nil Desperan- 
dum ).—The position of your house appears to be 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of what are 
generally knownas ‘‘cool Orchids,” such as Odon- 
toglossum crispum, O. Pescatorei, O. Halli, O. 
pulchellum, O. Rossi, O. Cervantesi, Sophronitis 
prenuisioret Cypripedium insigne, Cymbidium 

owianum, C. eburneum, Maxillarias, Masde- 
vallias, Epidendrum vitellinum, Oncidium 
crispum, O. Marshallianum, O. macranthum, 
Colax jugosa, Zygopetalum maxillare, etc. 
For all of these varieties a night temperature of 
about 50 degs. is sufficient, with a rise of from 
5 degs. to 10 degs. by day with sun-heat. If you 





The White Snake’s-head Fritillary. From a photograph by Mr. H. Withers, 
School House, Knockholt, near Sevenoaks. 


admirers. A small bed of the various forms is| prefer keeping the temperature up to 60 degs., 


pretty on the turf, too. J. 





21.—China Asters formarket.—As a 


grower of Asters for the market for the last ten' 


years I should advise ‘*Trenthill” to pause’ 
ere he planted an acre with Asters. I grow 
about a quarter of an acre, and find the demand 
very fluctuating. Some years they have paid 
well—too often they do not pay for picking. I 
have just counted 1-16th oz. of seed, and found 
945 seeds. That will give 15,000 in round 
numbers to the ounce. Experience has taught 
me that only about one half of that number will 
make flowering plants. Last season the whole 
of my crop was devoured by the caterpillar, 
Wireworms and slugs are very fond of the young 
plants.—H. R. Quinn. 


Triteleia uniflora.—While neither this 
nor the coloured variety known as T. u. lilacina 
can scarcely be recommended as useful for 
cutting, yet the great masses of flowers produced 
by both kinds create a very distinct effect in the 
garden. If some thought be given to the position 
when planting them, so that they may remain 


the following varieties would be most suitable : 
Cattleya Triane, C. Mossie, C. Mendeli, C. 
labiata, C. Schroder, C. Percivalliana, Lelia 
|anceps, L. autumnalis, Pleione maculata, P. 
| Lageneria, Miltonia vexillaria, M. Roezli, P. 
Phalenopsis, various Epidendrums, Sobralias, 
Vandas, Cypripedium Leeanum, C. villosum, 
'C. Boxalli, C. Spicerianum, C. Charlesworthi, 
Ceelogyne cristata, C. ocellata, etc. 


Coelogyne cristata losing its foliage 
( Rogers ).—Evidently your plant of Ceelogyne 
cristata has been standing in a hot and moist 
atmosphere, and at the same time kept very wet 
both at the roots and overhead, the result cing 
that the leaf tissue became unusually softened, 
and being overcharged with moisture the leaves 
began to change colour at their points, and 
finally rotted down to the apex of the bulb. To 
resuscitate the plant, and to prevent the same 
thing from happening again during the coming 
season, keep it, until growth recommences, in a 
coolertemperature, and afford only just sufficient 
water as will prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. When the new growths begin to 
‘push, benlsee the plant in its growing quarters, 
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choosing a position where it can be conveniently 
shaded oid strong sunshine. At the same time 
careful judgment must be exercised, because if 
grown too shady the spikes rarely produce their 
full complement of flowers. When watering the 
plant, give it a thorough soaking, but not too 
often. About once or twice a week will be 
sufficient throughout its growing period. Each 
afternoon during the heat of summer it is good 
practice to slightly dew the foliage over with 
tepid rain water at closing time. Let the atmos- 
ea around the plant become dry for a few 

ours during the middle of each day, and the 
temperature to fall several degrees during the 
night, so that a daily rest may be induced. 
When the new pseudo-bulbs are well formed, 
remove the plant again to somewhat cooler 
quarters, where the plant may be allowed to 
remain whilst in bloom, and where the natural 
cessation of growth may be maintained.—W. B. 


Treatment of newly -imported 
Orchids (F. F. Lloyd, Major-General ).—Up 
to the present you have done quite right in 
your treatment of the newly-imported Orchids ; 
but we would advise you not to keep them too 
wet, or some of them may decay. Damping 
them once a day when the weather is bright 
is sufficient, and two or three times a week 
when dull. All of the plants should be potted 
immediately growth or root-action commences. 
The following varieties—Bulbophyllum Lobbi, 
Celogyne Gardneriana, C. corrugata, Den- 
drobium nobile, D. nodatum, D. aureum, D. 
densiflorum, D, Hookerianum—should be potted 
in the usual Orchid compost, which consists of 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, in equal proportions, 
mixing with it some pieces of charcoal or broken 
crocks. It is essential that the pots should be 
well drained—at least one-half should be filled 
with crocks. Celogyne cristata, Pleione 
ie and Phaius grandifolius require a few 
umps of fibrous loam added to the above com- 
post. Vanda cerulea should be grown in 
baskets or cylinders, using Sphagnum Moss only. 
All the above-mentioned varieties require a 
temperature fluctuating between 55 degs. to 
70 degs. Other species included in the list, as 
Cymbidium eburneum, C. giganteum, CG. su- 
perbum, Cypripedium venustum, Trichosma 
suavis, Oncidium crispum, and Odontoglossum 
crispum, require a temperature of about 50 degs. 
by night, rising a few degrees by day with sun- 
heat. The Cymbidiums require three-parts 
loam to one of peat and Moss; the remaining 
species will grow well in the ordinary compest. 
All of the plants enumerated require plenty of 
water at the root during their growing period, 
but when at: rest only sufficient water is meces- 
sary to prevent the pseudo-bulbs or the leaves 
from shrinking. The Dendrobiums, Pleione, 
and Vanda should be grown on the lightest side 
of the house, the others on the shady side. The 
cooler-growing varieties should be carefully 


protected from the sun’s rays at all times.— 
W. B. 





Iris orchioides.—This species is one of the 
miniature class, and wants a phise either well in 
front of the border if grown with other things, 
or, if naturalised, some small cosy nook. The 


flowers are not large, but beautiful alike in 
form and colour. 


Iris persica is one of the most beautiful 
of the dwarf bulbous Irises that may be grown 
in pots in a cold greenhouse with perfect 
success. The species is perfectly hardy, not- 
withstanding, but the rich markings of the 
flowers are quickly spoiled by the heavy rains 
when the plants are left unprotected in the open 
ground. 


Anemone Pulsatilla patens.—This is 
a distinct form with longer and more pointed 
flowers than the type. The growth, moreover, 
is stronger and the flower larger in all its parts 
as compared with that of the species. This, like 
the well-known A. Pulsatilla, is well suited to 
the border, and if planted in deep sandy loam 
will quickly become established and increase in 
vigour cach year. 

de Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased iy any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems. Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
also of intéreésting subjects will be welcome, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. Al communications 
for insertion should be seekhy and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 

lige us by advising, as tar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


112—Silver Wattle (Miss K. 7.).—This can be 
obtained at any good nursery, but, as we do not recom- 
mend individual traders, please look through our adver- 
tisement pages. A good plant would not be expensive. 


113—Horse-Chestnut buds sticky (The Old 
Sailor ).—That is, of course, quite natural. You need not 
fear you have been played any tricks. The buds were 
perfectly healthy. 


114—Best early and late Raspberry (J. S. 
Haig ).—The best early Raspberries are Hornet and Fastolf, 
and the best late one Superlative. The flower is Allium 
neapolitanum, which will grow in any good border. 


115—Daffodil bulbs (Herbert) —The bulbs seem 
weak, and are evidently in a badly-drained and too wet 
soil. We think, however, that it is a general complaint 
this year that Daffodils are not flowering well. The bulbs 
are not diseased, and we can only suggest bad soil as the 
cause. 


116—Greenhouse plants (Mrs. 0. ).— Azalea indica, 
Zonal Pelargoniums, Cyclamen, Deutzias, Primulas, 
Calceolarias, Echeverias, Callas, Ericas, and Epacris, 
Genistas, Fuchsias, Camellias, and alpine Auriculas will do 
well. For that matter, so long as your house is not very 
dark, most of the general greenhouse subjects will thrive. 


117—Blackberry-seed (M. Niel).—We have not 
heard of such seed being offered for sale. You should, next 
summer, if you cannot purchase, gather ripe berries, and 
store them in dry sand ; let them remain all the winter, and 
then in the spring rub them through a sieve clean, then 
put into a soldered tin box, and post to New Zealand. 

118—A quick-growing evergreen (Quick-grow- 
ing Evergreen).—-The American Arbor-vite is evergreen, 
and can be clipped in to form a good hedge without 
occupying so wide a space as many do. It can be planted 
now, and will thrive in any ordinary soil. You do not say 
how high you want the hedge. This shrub can be from 
3 feet to 10 feet, and may be planted 5 feet to 6 feet high. 


119—Artificial manure (EZ. K. B.).—We cannot 
give you the name of the best artificial manure without 
knowing something of your soil. The only real good of 
such manures is to supply that particular part of plant 
food your ground is deficient in, and, consequently, they 
vary very much in the ingredients used. Let us know 
what your soil is when repeating the question. 


120—Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish (2. S.). 
—You had better leave your Helianthus rigidus Miss 
Mellish for this season. After it has finished blooming and 
the stems show signs of dying down, the roots may be 
lifted and replanted where desired. It is very hardy, and, 
though most effective when planted where the sunlight 
lends additional brightness to its golden blossoms, will 
flower in a shady position. 


121-A summer bed (Dodo).—The best kind of 
Marguerite for autumn flowering is the yellow Paris Daisy 
Etoile d’Or. Cuttings should be taken in the autumn and 
brought on under glass in cool-house or frame, and 
planted out in the early summer. We do not care much 
for Chilian Beet in a flower-bed. Why not try Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium Souvenir de Charles Turner? The cherry- 
carmine tint is very beautiful and the light saffron of the 
Marguerites would contrast prettily with it. 


122—Night-scented flowers (4. 4. Brown),—Yes. 
The Rockets you have purchased appear to be the old 
double white Rocket, which is very sweetly scented, 
especially in the evening. After these have flowered you 
should in the course of the autumn, replant in another 
position, since they do not, as a rule, succeed so well if 
grown two years in the same place. As regards the other 
plants, you should be able to secure them by applying to 
the firms who advertise hardy plants so largely in this 
paper every week. 
123—Blue Hepatica failing (R. S.).—Without 
further light thrown on the subject it is impossible to give 
a _eason for “R. S.’s” blue Hepatica doing badl in jts new 
osition. . No information is given as to the attributes of 
: the new position as regards coi] or exposure, and whether 
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wet or dry, shady or open. The seat of the mischief is 
probably in the roots, which may not have taken kindly to 
the soil, or the removal may have been effected too 
hurriedly and the roots badly bruised, or the replanting 
done too late to allow of the plant becoming thoroughly 
established before the advent of the flowering season. 
There is no reason why Hepaticas, if carefully removed, as 
soon as the flowers are passed, into suitable soil, should 
not flower well the following year. We do not ac vise 
autumn removal for plants, other than bulbs, that flcwer 
in February and March. 


124—Primula (Beginner).—If, as we assume, ycur 
plant is an ordinary Chinese Primula that has done flower- 
ing, you had better throw it away. These plants are so 
easily raised from seed every year that few save old ones, 
as they are troublesome to keep properly, even where 
there are proper means to do so. Can you send us one of 
the roots you mention as resembling an Artichoke, but 
more choice? There are French Artichokes, but not bet- 
ter than are our common white and red varieties. Still 
we can only determine by seeing the root what it is. 


125—Cucumbers in vinery (Devon Amateur ).— 
We fear you will not find Cucumbers and Vines to harmon- 
ise in the same house. The Vines need plenty of light and 
air, especially of a fairly dry character, getting an occa- 
sional syringing. The Cucumbers need rather more heat 
and a somewhat humid moisture. Still, you may try by 
planting Cucumbers in boxes, say two plants in a box, 
18 inches by 12 inches broad and deep, filled with turfy- 
loam, and some drainage beneath. Stand the boxes at the 
warmest end of the house, and train the Cucumber-plants 
erect up a trellis fixed to the boxes. The latter plants 
should have as much light as they well can have, and be 
frequently syringed with tepid water. 

126—Mossy lawn (Lawn).—The dressing you refer 
to as mentioned in answer 2901 was one of a local character, 
and of its nature we had no knowledge. We fear your 
lawn, being laid on ashes, suffers from poorness, and whilst 
you may not like to lift the turf and replace the ashes 
with some gritty soil, you may do good by first well raking 
the Moss, using the tool backwards and forwards, or even 
having a very fine-toothed harrow, or one made of bushes, 
run over the Moss several times, so as to disturb, and, if 
possible, remove it. Then you need to prepare a compost 
of road-grit, soil of any description, run through a sieve 
to remove the stones, and, if you can get it, some native 

uano, which is about £3 per ton. If you could mix the 
atter with the soil in the proportion of one to three, it 
would make a capital dressing. Failing that, purchase 
either a quantity of basic slag or superphosphate of limevat 
the rate of 3 lb, per rod, and after spreading the soil on the 
turf sow this dressing and well rake it in. Then get good 
Grass - seed from a seedsman and sow fairly thickly 
about the middle of April. Add as another dressing 2 Ib. 
per rod of sulphate of ammonia, and well rake in, then 
well roll it, nad ater the new Grass has grown give a good 
dusting with soot to work in. Give soot again in 
September. You can buy manures locally. 


127—Worms on lawn (A. Sharp).—Roll your lawn 
well, and the worms will soon go. A sprinkle of salt, at 
the rate of 1 oz. to the square yard, will do good ; or even 
a dressing of coal-soot swept in and rolled a few times. 
Worms are not a bad sign. They would not be there if 
the ground were not good. Probably, too, your lawn is 
not sufficiently drained. 


128—Begonia tubers (R. Down).—As you say your 
Begonia tubers are starting into growth it is evident they 
need potting. Pots should not be too large at the first. 
You would no doubt find those 34 inches, and 5 inches for 
the largest, do very well. Have the pots quite clean, and 
some well-broken drainage in the bottom. On this place 
a few pieces of rough turfy soil, and then fill up witha 
compost one half turfy loam, the rest being old hot-bed 
manure, leaf-soil, and sand. Place the tubers in the soil 
so that the tops just show. Water gently and stand in a 
greenhouse or frame near the glass where there is a little 
warmth. When the growths are strong, and pots fairly 
filled with roots, shift into pots one size larger, in which 
tho plants may flower. Just keep up a gentle warmth 
until the end of May, when the plants will do without fire 
heat. Water as the soil requires it. 


129—Hydrangeas (F. A. D.).—Cut your Hydrangeas 
down to the base, only leaving three or four of the stout- 
est suckers now pushing from the crown. Keep them ina 
cool greenhouse until June, when they should be in the 
open if they show no signs of flower-heads. Feed well 
with liquid-manure while growth is active. You will 
probably get good flower-trusses by July if kept under 
cover and not over forced. 


130—Heath (Amateur).—As a rule, amateurs cannot 
do much with Heaths after they have flowered. They 
should be cut down rather hard and grown on in a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. Do not give much water at the roots, 
and syringe overhead whenever weather will permit. You 
will not do any good by re-potting unless you have meas 
tional facilities of soiland position. The Roman Hyacinths 
are of little use, but the others and Tulips may be placed 
ina pit for a time, and then planted out-of-doors, when 
they will flower year after year, especially the Tulips. Or 
you can ripen them off by withholding water ; turn out of 
pots when dormant, and lay upon a dry shelf until the 
potting season comes round again. But these bulbs are 
never so good a second year after forcing, having been 
grown especially for the latter purpose. 

131—Pot Zonal Pelargoniums (Beginner).—It is 
rather early to commence using liquid-manure for Pelar- 
goniums of any variety. We advise you to keep your 
present plants growing on in their 5-inch pots for a few 
weeks longer; then give them a shift into 6-inch pots, so 
as to make strong flowering plants. During the summer 
they will need more root room. Use for compost two- 
thirds good turfy loam, the other third being old hot-bed 
manure, leaf-soil, and sand. Press the soil in very firmly 
in repotting. Keep all flower-trusses picked out until the 
plants have become well rooted in their new pots. Then 
you can let them come, and also you may give liquid- 
manure, weak, from soaked horsge-droppings, or sheep, or 
poultry, or made from guano or artificial-manure. Give 
his twice a week, but let it be very clear, 

132—Passion-flowers (W. D. H.).—It is very prob- 
able that the Passion-flower-plants you purchased came out 
of a warm-bouse, and they. have feb the low temperature 
of your house. Jf you have six plants in one pit, why not 
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get each one potted singly into a 5-inch pot, and,then cut 
them back fairly hard. They should soon both push roots 
and shoots, and thus you would have good strong plants 
to either put outdoors on to a warm wall or to grow on in 
larger pots. We quite assume as your frame becomes 
warmer the plants will, treated as advised, do very well. 

133—Last year’s sown Beets (W. H. D.).—Beet- 
plants, though ever so small now, will be of little service 
if transplanted this spring. Most likely they will bolt off 
to seed. Besides, seed is cheap, and you had much better 
sow seed thinly in shallow drills 12 inches apart in the 
ordinary way in the middle of April. You should sow 
some seed of the Blood Red Turnip-rooted, and more of 
any good tapering-rooted Beet, such as Dell’s Crimson, 
Nutting’s Dwarf Red, Cheltenham Green Top, or other 
good variety. Thin out the plants when up to9 inches 
apart. 

134—Pruning Clematises (i. S.). — If your 
Clematises are all of Jackmani type, they should, after being 
hard cut back, break strongly from the roots or crowns. 
It is the proper way to treat all the autumn bloomers, as 
these flower on the shoots made the same year. The 
stronger these are the finer the bloom. But those plants 
that after being cut back in the autumn now show no 
signs of life may be dead. That is a matter you can soon 
determine by drawing away the soil round them, and 
noting whether there is any sign whatever of young shoots 
breaking up. Perhaps only the old wood is dead, and the 
roots may be alive, and will throw new shoots in due 
course. 

135—Fertilising Pear flowers ((ort).—Please do 
not attempt for one moment to keep the bees away from 
your Marie Louise Pear bloom, These insects will greatly 
help to the-end desired, setting the flowers to produce 
fruit. The object of covering up at night is to ward off 
damp and white frosts, as these are harmful to expanded 
flowers. But the bloom should have the fullest exposure 
to the air and sun in the daytime, to render it strong and 
fertile. Gardeners rejoice to see the bees active amongst 
their fruit bloom. 

136 — Fruit farming in England (Planter, 
Ceylon).—We have read your long and interesting com- 
munication carefully through. Without doubt you are at 
a great disadvantage in embarking in market gardening 
here at home after a long residence in so warm a climate 
as Ceylon, and it has largely unfitted you for the more 
arduous work incidental to battling with an adverse and 
very changeable climate, such as that of England. But if 
you really mean on returning here to have a try at market 
work, we think your wisest course would be to get to 
Cheshire, as there you are contiguous to the best popula- 
tions of the manufacturing districts. You should then 
spend a year at least looking about, but especially getting 
all the information you can as to price or rent of land, its 
quality, and cost of working ; also contiguity to railways 
and to markets; also as to cost of glasshouses, for these 
for the growth of Cucumbers, Tomatoes, fruits, and 
flowers are indispensable. Then you would need all 
the information you could obtain as to method of culture, 
best gathered in market growing establishments rather 
than in nurseries, and also as to methods of marketing, 
salesmen, prices, and various other matters, all of which 
must be learned. You could hardly start with less than 
£500, even if you rented ground, for greenhouses soon run 
up, and you would have to purchase stock manure, pay 
labour, and numerous other expenses. Profits it would be 
impossible for anyone under the circumstances to 
suggest. So much depends when you get home on your 
energy, capacity to learn, what is needed, capability of 
holding on whilst getting knowledge, and then wise use of 
it when obtained. These are matters of which you may 
well be the best judge. 


137—Use of a frame (Amateur ).—As you say your 
frame gets the sun only an hour each day we infer that it 
is a fixed one, probably of brickwork. A wooden one 
could be put to catch more sun. You must first get a 
«001 cartload of horse-manure, well shake it up and mix 
i>, and turn it a week later, then after a few days it should 
be fit to put into the frame, treading it in very firmly. 
Such a frame would not get sun enough for Cucumbers or 
Tomatoes, but you may grow in it Early Horn Carrots or 
French Breakfast Radishes on 6 inches of soil laid on the 
manure, or you may plant early Potatoes 12 inches apart. 
Later you may raise different flower seeds sown in pans or 
pots, especially biennials, such as Wallflowers, Canterbury 
Bells, etc. 

138—Cucumber moisture (B. K.).—A Cucumber- 
house at this time of the year should be kept at a tempera- 
ture of about 75 degs. by fire-heat, as the sun gives little 
at, present. Moisture should be furnished. by syringing 
the plants once or twice in the day—say, about 4 p.m. and 
again about 8 a.m. Also if the air is found dry the hot- 
water pipes may be occasionally sprinkled with water, and 
the floor of the house sprinkled also. In all cases use tepid 
water, and a tub holding some should be kept in the house 
to become warm. The plants like humidity, but not to be 
drowned in moisture or vapour. If the atmosphere be 
kept too dry, then the plants soon become affected with 
thrips or red-spider, these tiny pests eating up the green 
of the leaves, so that they turn brown and die. 

139--Young Raspberry plantation (D. 5. S.).—- 
You will hardly be troubled with too many root suckers 
from your Raspberry plantation yet, if it is but one year 
planted. Did you, when planting, cut the canes down nearly 
to the ground, so as to induce the roots to throw up 
suckers the succeeding year? That is the proper course to 
take to establish a plantation. Ifthe newly planted canes 
be not cut back, then there are few suckers to break up the 
next year, and those will be very weak. Once the plantation 
is well established it is wise to either cut off with a hoe or 
pull up all suckers that come in the middle of the rows, 
leaving only a few of the strongest near to each shoot. It 
is, however, rather dangerous practice to be digging deep 
between the rows, as the roots are thereby greatly injured. 
Just point over the surface in the autumn, and then in 
frosty weather top-dress with manure liberally. Also hoe 
well when it is needed, 

140—Pruning Roses (C. C.).—It may seem hard 
to have to cut back Rose-bushes or trees that have 
made strong shoots some few inches long, but if you do 
not you may find a sharp late white frost entirely black- 
ening the shoots and destroying incipient flower-buds ; 
also. ane bushes will become ; §0 wild. and sprawling, 
wWierdas you may find it wseful to have them nfore 
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restricted. If "you cut back pretty hard, even to buds 
that have not started, they will all the same soon do so, and 
because the roots are so active, will make rapid and strong 
growth ; your flowers will be later, but safe from frosts and 
will be all the finer. It may be a matter of opinion, but 
our preference where so much headway in growth has thus 
early been made would be to cut back the growths or 
branches one half first, doing that soon, and the tinal 
hard pruning may be done with greater safety early in 
April. 

141—Tomatoes in fernery (Pistules).—As Ferns 
rather like shade, doing very well under climbers in a 
house, there is no reason why you may not grow some 
Tomato plants up under the roof on wires if the house be 
low or upright to stakes. If the house be high you had 
better get the plants when 15 inches in height into 10-inch 
pots. Keep all side-shoots pinched. These plants must 
have all possible light and a fair amount of air. As to 
Roses in the same house, you may be able to grow a 
couple of climbing varieties on the back wall, and partly 
under top side of the roof, but they must be kept well in 
check by hard pruning. These should be planted out in 
a small border made at the back. 

142—Single Primulas (A Reader).—It is not easy 
to give you the names of your varieties of Chinese Primu- 
las, because every seedsman has his own names. Why not 
write to some high-class seedsman for packets of their best 
varieties of the colours you name. We naturally hesitate 
to recommend any one grower specially. Seed of this 
description is dear. Get it soon, and sow in very gentle 
warmth early next month if you want fine plants to 
bloom early. 

143—Melons in pit (Basil).—You would not get heat 
enough for Melons in a large brick-pit with only one 4-inch 
pipe. Todo them well you really need two flow-pipes, 
one in front and one at the back, just under the lights, 
and returning under the soil. Perhaps it would be best if 
you threw out the soil, even a foot deeper than it now is, 
then filled in with about. 3 feet of stable-manure, well 
mixed and prepared by frequent turning, then throwing 
it into the pit and well treading it down. On that place 
along the middle a ridge of turfy loam, rather stiff, 9 inches 
deep, with about 2 inches of soil over the rest of the dung. 
Then, when well warmed, have strong jlants ready to 
plant out. Seven or eight plants coul be used. But 
apart from the manure heat, a good fire-heat must be kept 
up, as Melons need a temperature of fully 75 degs. to 
90 degs. to do them well. They need frequent sytinging. 

144-Slaughterhouse-manure (Amateur ).—Do 
not use this kind of manure at all for your Vine borders. 
It is a coarse, sour manure that should be placed in a heap 
and be several times turned before applying to any garden 
crops. Your border, if it be sour, as you say, needs aérat- 
ing. You may do good by removing the top soil very 
carefully a few inches deep with a fork, and then getting 
fresh soil, especially turfy-loam, or even road-side trim- 
mings. Mix with it wood-ashes, old mortar rubbish, and 
at the rate of a bushel to a cartload of bone-flour or dust 
and kainit. Strew this over the border 3 inches thick. 
That should do your Vines far more good than blood- 
manure. When the berries are set as large as Peas, give 
the border a sprinkling of about 4 1b. of sulphate of 
ammonia and wash it in. 

145—-Garden frame (H. J. 
pig-manure in your frame; it is bad stuff, and gives 
no heat. Use it in the open ground. When you 
have set your frame in a sunny position, throw out 
the soil inside of one-half length, 12 inches deep ; 
put ‘in, hard trodden, so much of horse - manure, 
then cover with a few inches of soil, making a mound 
in the middle, and sow or plant Cucumbers in the 
mound. Two plants are ample. But do not do that until 


P.).—Do not use 


| the middle of April, as by that time the sun will be gain- 


ing power, and, combined with the manure, should give 
enough warmth. Better be rather late with Cucumbers 
than too early. As to Tomatoes, these had best be planted 
12 inches apart in a box, placed low down along the front 
of the frame, or in a partition 12 inches wide, made by 
fixing a board along the front to keep the roots in bounds ; 
or else put them singly into 9-inch pots, and plunge the 
pots in the soil. Then fix some wooden rods along just 
under the lights to tie the plants to, and, so treated, they 
should fruit well. The end of April will be soon enough. 

146—Mignonette (H. A. ).—For cutting purposes we 
greatly prefer Parson’s Giant White Mignonette, as that, if 
sown thinly or well thinned out, will cover the ground 
well, and send up an abundance of long side shoots for a 
long season. The Machet or Red Pyramidal gives the finest, 
broadest spikes, but has not the same very free-growing 
habit. Parson’s variety, on good ground, should be 
thinned down to 12 inches apart each way to give plenty of 
room. 

147—Liming ground (Harrow).—As your piece of 
eround is barely more than 1; rods it should suffice to dress 
it with a bushel of fresh slacked lime, well forking it in. 
But to destroy slugs it is needful to have fresh slacked lime, 
kept close and dry and covered up in a box, to sprinkle 
freely about where seeds come up late in the evening, as 
that is the time to destroy slugs. A good smothering is 
then very helpful. Slugs come out thickly in the warm 
spring evenings to prey upon young plants, and dressings 
of fresh lime or soot are then most valuable. 

148Melons in frame (M. Down).—As your frame 
is 6 feet square, you should make in the centre two mounds 
of soil and put out three plants on each mound. If later 
you found they were too crowded, you could soon cut away 
Some of the shoots. The varieties you name are both good 
and both need the same treatment which other ones 
rereive; some, however, like house treatment better 
than frame treatment. Very much depends on the 
warmth you can maintain. If you have to depend 
entirely on your dung - bed, then do not be in too 
much hurry to make it up; next month will be soon 
enough, as you would soon have to depend on sun-heat. 
The bed should be all round rather wider than the frame, 
made up very solid by treading, and be fully 3 feet behind 
and 2} feet in front. You would need a good quantity of 
fresh stable-manure to furnish it, and that must _be turned 
several times to well mix it beforemaking up. Four good 
fruits are usually thought a fair crop for a p ant, 

149-Night-scented flowers.—When is the time 
to plant these, and what is the best soil ?-AMATEUR. 

** These should be planted in good garden soil as soon 
as danger of spring Frosts t8 past. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


*,.* Any communications respecting plants or Jfrvits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUB- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.— A. L.—1, A small pale variety of 
Aneellia africana; 2, Epidendrum fragrans; 3, An ordin- 
ary variety of Odontoglossum crispum; 4, Flower past 
recognition. Send fresh specimen when open.——A Con- 
stant Reader, — Primula verticillata. —— Charlton.— 
Deutzia gracilis ; may be grown in the greenhouse or in 
the open.—P. S.—1, Rat-tail Cactus ; 2, Aloe gasterioides ; 
3, Please send better specimen; 4, Begonia Rex var. ; 
5, Orange-flower; 6, Hoya carnosa; 7, Ophiopogon 
Jaburan variegatum ; 8, Cereus sp. ; 9, Cyperusalternifolius ; 
10, Himantophyllum, but should like to see flower.—— 
Mum.—1, Omphalodes Lucilia ; 2, Foam-flower (Tiarella 
cordifolia); 3, Ajuga reptans (Creeping Bugle); 4, Send 
again please. Looks like a Thalictrum.—J. Hartley.— 
1, Tradescantia zebrina; 2, Kalosanthes coccinea ; 
3, Agathwa colestis ; 4, Repot now, if such is necessary, 
but we cannot give treatment until we know how you 
have previously managed them.——Henry Drake.—Spirea 
flagelliformis.—A. J. C.—1, Allium neapolitanum ; 2, 
Celsia cretica; 3, Primula verticillata; 4, Nephrolepis 
exaltata. The Allium will grow in any border of fairly 
light soil. ZIlea.—Please send better specimens and 
flowers. 1 is probably an Hemerocallis, but we must have 
flowers. 

Names of fruits.—Frank Delbridge.—1, Annie 
Elizabeth ; 2, Cox’s Pomona; 3, Old Leathercoat Russet. 
It is very difficult, however, to name Apples so late in the 
season. The leaves are those of Megasea cordifolia. — 
J. Jenkins.—1, Grenadier; 2, Crimson Queening ; 3, 
Golden Spire. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ignoramus.—We know of no books upon the subject. 
Practical experience will alone proMote success in market 
gardening. See reply to ‘‘ Ceylon” in present issue. 


BEES. 


Spring treatment of bees (Mr. G. A. 
Warriner).—Yes, the hive should contain 
several thicknesses of felt or carpet immediatel 
over the tops of the frames. The vtiebokaseaae 
ing alone is not sufficiently warm, besides which 
it is likely to keep the hive damp, as it will not 
absorb the moisture arising in the hive as the 
quilts would. As you have a roof to the hive 
the boarding is not necessary... Remove it by all 
means, substituting sacking, carpeting, or felt 
cut to the exact size of the mside of the hive so 
as to completely confine the Bees. These quilts 
will be found so much more convenient in the 
manipulation of the hive than the match-board 
covering of the frames. The hive should contain 
two division boards, and these should be used 
to contract the hive to the strength of the 
colony, removing the combs not used by the 
Bees, and placing them in the space outside the 
division-boards. By contracting the interior in 
the early spring, the Bees are better able to 
cover the brood being reared, and as the colony 
increases, more space can be gradually allowed 
by moving the division-boards from time to 
time, and adding a frame of comb. In these 
operations the aes are invaluable, as by their 
use only so much of the hive need be uncovered 
at a time as is necessary. Bees always. leave 
their hive for a short flight when the sun shines 
brightly upon the entrance in early spring, and 
even in winter-time, especially if snow is on the 
ground, the reflection of the sun upon the snow 
tempting them out, when many perish, un- 
fortunately. If your Bees come out strongly 
now, it should be a pretty good proof of their 
well-doing. Still, do not fail to examine the 
internal condition of the hive on the first mild 
day. It is well to feed gently later on, even if 
the hive is not lacking in stores, as slow, gentle 
feeding encourages brood-raising, and gets the 
population strong for gathering in the first 
honey harvest. The time to put on sections is 
when the hive is overflowing with Bees and 
honey is being stored in abundance.—S. 8. G., 
Uabridge. 

Dark honey-comb (@Quero).—There is 
nothing the matter with the piece of comb sent 
for inspection. Its dark appearance arises from 
the high temperature within the hive during the 
summer season, and the dry pellets in some of 
the cells consists of pollen. Comb soon loses its 
natural whiteness within the hive, and eren in 
the case of super honey it is necessary to remove 
it immediately upon the sealing of the cells 
being completed to prevent its becoming dis- 
coloured through the heat of the hive and the 
traffic of the Bees over it. Bees always pack 
themselves in as small a space as possible durin 
winter, and desert the outer combs: These, 1 
not containing honey, should have been removed 
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in the autumn, and the division-boards con- 
tracted to the space occupied by the Bees, after 
provision had athe made for the winter con- 
sumption of stores. If you do not care to have 
the honey stored in combs of so dark a colour 
during the coming season, remove them and add 
frames of comb foundation, one by one, as the 
population of the hive increases, although for 
extracting pUrpoaes old, tough combs are to be 
preferred, being less likely to collapse in the 
extractor than those newly made. You must 
use great care in opening your hive so early in 
the season ; brood is now being reared, and is 
easily chilled. 


Bees in conservatory (Allegin ).—It is 
a very common thing for numbers of dead and 
dying Bees to be found in conservatories during 
spring and summer, and the cause is to be 
explained in this way : The Bees enter through 
open doors or ventilators in search of stores, and 
having filled their honey sacs and piled up loads 
of pollen upon their hind legs, prepare to return 
to their hive, and seek an exit ; Fee not being 
endowed with sufficient intelligence to enable 
them to return by the way they entered, and 
finding themselves unable to escape, beat them- 
selves about upon-the glass in their vain en- 
deavours to get through it. The excitement, 
coupled with the heavy laden condition in 
which they are in, soon causes them to become 
exhausted and fall to the floor, and the fact of 
their not recovering upon being placed out in 
the air is because they have already beaten out 
_ their poor little lives in their vain attempts to 
find an exit. Bees do much good in their visits 
to glasshouses by fertilising the plants therein. 
and it is to be regretted that these visits should 
be the cause of the loss of numberless Bees 
every season. 





POULTRY. 


__ 


Leghorns in exposed situations 
( Miss Browne ).—I am obliged by your letter, 
| and am glad to know that you find your 
} Leghorns so hardy. Of course, there is much 
to be said in favour of hardiness as a peculiarity 
of any strain, just as egg-production and so 
forth, and I have no donbt that the immense 
_ combs peculiar to the leading exhibition strains 
are more inclined to be affected by the frost 
than those on birds kept expressly for laying. 
IT should not, however, be prepared to accept 
your ruling as applicable to every case. Unfor- 
tunately for myself I know nothing of the 
delightful neighbourhood in which you live, but 
I am inclined to think that in spite of its 
northern situation it is not so cold as some other 
parts of our country. At any rate, over and 
over again I have met with hens of the Leghorn 
breeds kept like yours for laying purposes only, 
and these have certainly suffered a chill in frosty 
weather, even when it has not been unduly 
severe. Another point which should be noticed 
is the date of your hatching. I dare not hatch 
pullets of the Leghorn breed in March, or I 
should get them laying in July, and thus spoil 
them for winter laying. Your average for the 
year (163) is not bad; but I can get within 
seven of that number by the aid of half prel 
Leghorn hens which have done a little situn 
and rearing. As I have pointed out areal 
times within the last few years there are excep- 
tions to every rule in poultry-keeping as with 
everything else, and the most successful poultry 
owners are those who keep a particular class of 
Fowl calculated to meet the conditions under 
which they are kept, and are always prepared 
to take note of any circumstance which affects 
for good or ill the welfare of their stock.— 
Dovucrine. 


Fowls for cottage garden (J. E3).— 
You cannot do better than follow the advice 
given in recent numbers of GARDENING as to the 
selection of stock poultry. Depend upon it 
that for all round laying the best results are to 
be found from hens Hes from a non-sitting and 
a sitting parent respectively. The latter gives 
the necessary hardihood to the offspring of the 
non-sitting parent which will ensure a fair egg 
8u pply even in the depth of winter, when, as a 
rule, such Fowls are taking a long rest.— 
Dovurine. 


Ailing Fowls (H. F. N.).—Your hens are 
suffering from a severe form of what is knowa as 
scaly legs, @ condition due to a deficienoy of 








oily product, which causes the skin to dry up 
and become split into divisions postnplin{e 
scales. The best treatment you can adopt is to 
rub the parts daily with a mixture of vaseline 
and zine ointment in equal parts. Perhaps, as 
the case seems somewhat severe, it may be an 
improvement to take 1 oz. of sulphur, 4 oz. of 
oxide of zinc, 1 drachm of oil of tar, and 2 oz. of 
whale oil, mixed together, and applied once 
daily.—Dovutine. 


Hints on sitting.—As within the next 
month the bulk of the season’s eggs will be 
laced under hens or in incubators, it may not 
e out of place to jot down a few hints as to the 
most satisfactory means of ensuring a successful 
hatch. Let it be understood from the outset 
that failures can be foretold with perfect cer- 
tainty from the moment sitting operations begin 
if due care be not taken, and it will be at once 
seen how important our work at this stage 
becomes. It is to be feared that, taking the 
whole country through, at least three eggs are 
required to produce one healthy chick, and we 
shall, therefore, understand what a grievous loss 
goes on. Much of this can be prevented if we 
are only a little bit more careful. First, take 
care that the sitting hen is reliable. Next, see 
that the sitting-box is free from the inroads 
of rats or the approach of laying hens. Above 
all, be extremely careful in the selection 
of the eggs. Freshness is the most important 
factor here, provided other things are equal. 
The sooner a sitting egg can be set after it is laid 
the greater are the probabilities of a successful 
hatch. A stale egg is severely handicapped, 
because it contains a weak germ; if it be too 
stale the germ is more likely dead before the egg 
is really set. Next, avoid eggs which are above 
or below the average size, or that are in any way 
deformed ; such willdo no good, and absorb heat 
which would benefit fertile eggs. See that the 
hen is fed daily at regular hours, and do not 
disturb her unnecessarily. With regard to eggs 
placed in the incubator, freshness is still more 
important, and I would not use eggs beyond five 
days old if it can be avoided.—Dourtine. 
Accommodation for fowls (P. Younger).—Your 
larger house would accommodate from thirty to forty fowls, 
particularly if the ventilation be good. In the smaller 
house some dozen adult specimens would be sufficient to 


fill it, owing to its narrowness. Of course, the great height 
is a decided advantage.—DouLtTINe. 





BIRDS. 


The Orange Weaver, or Orange 

Bishop (Euphetes franciscanus) (MM. C. B-). 
—Weare not aware that the plumage of this 
handsome bird ‘‘ becomes sombre like a Linnet’s 
with the English climate.” Possibly your dark- 
coloured bird is a Red-headed Weaver (Foudia 
erythorps), which has a brownish body like a 
Sparrow, a dusky horn-coloured beak, reddish- 
yeen legs and feet, and a bright red head. 
nthe male Orange Bishop the throat, breast, 
shoulders, back, and the long upper tail coverts 
are bright reddish-orange, while the top of the 
head and under parts of the body are black, the 
beak being dusky-red, and the legs and feet of 
a reddish hue. This is a most excitable, 
pugnacious bird, fighting desperately a male 
of its own species. If therefore your two 
birds are living peacefully together, it is a 
pretty good proof that they are. not both 
Orange Bishops. The Weavers, however, 
change their plumage twice a year, and the 
dull-plumaged bird may yet put on bright 
attire. This group of birds is confined to the 
great African Continent.—S. S. G. 


Canary (Mrs. Lawrence ).—This bird was 
very thin, and had probably been ailing for 
some time, and no doubt caught a chill in being 
removed to fresh quarters. It appears to have 
been troubled by that horrid bird pest, the red 
mite, and it would be well before putting another 
bird in the cage this one occupied, to thoroughly 
wash it both inside and out with strong salt and 
water, or hot soap-suds containing soda. After 
it is dry, well pent with paraffin-oil every crack 
and crevice that can possibly harbour these 
insects or their eggs. By taking this precaution 
you will probably save any future tenant of the 
cage much misery. In future feed your birds 
upon Canary-seed as a staple food, but to 
counteract the fattening ten ency of this seed 
other. seeds should - supplied in small 
quantities; such as the smaller kind of Rape— 
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that of a purple or reddish colour is the best. 
A little white Millet may be given now and 
then, and Linseed at moulting-time. Inga seed 
should be carefully avoided, being very harm- 
ful—causing the death of numberless birds where 
given in quantity. Be careful to keep the cage 
well supplied with sharp sand to assist the bird 
in the digestion of its food. Give green food in 
a fresh state, and in small quantities, and let 
the drinking water be pure. A few broken 
grits are good, but avoid sugar and other sweets. 


Sea A 


Gouldian Finch (MM. A. M. ).—The little 
bird sent for examination was almost denuded 
of its feathers about the body, the under parts 
being quite bare. It has probably died from 
having taken a chill during a spell of cold 
weather. Foreign birds are very subject to loss 
of feathers at other times than the natural 
period of moulting, and also to the non-produc- 
tion of plumage upon the bare parts. This may 
sometimes arise from a bird being kept in an 
over-heated room, and the places continue bare 
through lack of some of the elements necessary 
to the production of new feathers. Dr. Greene, 
in his ‘Diseases of Cage Birds,” says that 
where loss of feathers is due to debility merely, 
a more generous diet will often effect a cure ; 
but should the complaint persist, while the 
health of the patient manifestly improves, 
sulphur in some form must be supplied. Thus 
sulphate of iron may be dissolved and mixed 
with the drinking-water in proportion of two 
grains of the former to one ounce of the latter. 
Newly-imported birds are lable to cast their 
feathers at any time, although once they have 
become acclimatised, they adopt themselves to 
our seasons, and moult with the denizens of our 
own woods and fields. Again, if the process of 
renewing the feathers is unduly protracted, put 
ten drops of Parrish’s Chemical Food in each 
ounce of the drinking-water supplied. Inflam- 
mation of the lungs appears to have been the 
immediate cause of the death of your bird. 





LAW. 


Market - garden tenancy — verbal 
agreement made after December 
31st, 1895 (Compensation ).—I am a jobbing 
gardener, and two years ago I took 500 yards of 
land ona verbal agreement, at the yearly rent. 
of 15s., payable in February. My landlord gave 
me permission to erect a greenhouse, and said 
that if the land was wanted the greenhouse 
should be taken at a valuation. I put up a 
greenhouse 24 feet by 12 feet, and every plant 
in it is grown for sale. Another house is used 
as Cucumber-frames, etc. I grow Cucumbers, 
Tomatoes, annuals, bedding-plants, etc., in the 
greenhouse. There are no trees planted any- 
where on the land. A neighbour pays me a 
trifle for the standage of a wooden pigeon-house 
of his upon loose bricks on a few yards of clayey 
soil. When paying my rent the last month the 
landlord told me not to do much gardening this 
year as the place might be wanted, but I had 
then bought all my seeds, and I told him I should 
utilise the place as much as possible this season. 
Will you kindly say to what notice Lam entitled 
if the place is sold, or is wanted? What claim 
should I have for the crops growing inside and 
out? Could he compel me to clear all out if he 
gave me proper notice? Or could I compel him 
to take all at a valuation ?—H. R. 


*,* You do not say to what purpose you put 
the land outside the greenhouses, but it seems 
there is little doubt that you occupy the place 
as a market garden, and that you are therefore 
within the scope of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and so are entitled to a year’s notice to 
quit, the notice to expire at the same time of 
the year as the tenancy began. If the tenancy 
began in February it cannot be determined 
until February, 1900. You do not say if it 
commenced in February, 1896, but if it did 
begin at that time, the Market Gardeners’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1895, does not apply, as the 
holding is let to you on a verbal agree- 
ment. Your claims for compensation must, 
therefore, be made either under custom, or the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, or the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops 
Act, 1887, and for various reasons the claim 
should be made under the Act of 1887. You 
will find a full and complete analysiy of this Acty 
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with all information as to procedure, on page 
230 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for June 19th, 
1897, and if you have not this number Y you, 
send 14d. in stamps to the publisher for it. 
Brietly, it may be said that under this act you 
may claim compensation for all crops, including 
fruit, growing upon the holding in the ordinary 
course of cultivation at the determination of the 
tenancy, and also for labour done and manure 
applied to the land since the last crop was 
removed, such labour and manure having been 
expended in expectation of a future crop. But 
in your case, as you would have a year’s notice, 
you could not be said to spend either manure or 
labour after the last crop was off in anticipation 
of a future crop, because you would know you 
could not take another crop. You can claim no 
compensation for the greenhouses, but you may 
remove these and their contents at any time 
before the expiration of the tenancy, and you 
may similarly remove all seedlings, etc., and 
other matters planted for sale and not for the 
sale of their produce. 


Notice to quit market garden land. 
—On September 29th, 1894, we entered upon a 
house and 4 acres of land for cultivation as a 
market garden, upon a written agreement for 
a year’s notice to determine the tenancy. The 
agreement is not stamped. Will it be of any 
use? We market the stuff from the garden 
three days a week, and the place is now about 
to be sold. Should we come under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act? Should we be 
be obliged to have the stuff valued ?— 
REDDITCH. 


* * Tf the land was let to you for market 
garden purposes, or if the landlord knew that it 
was so occupied previous to January Ist, 1896, 
you will be entitled to the benefits of the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act. This 
being so, itis immaterial whether the agreement 
is good or bad, because if it is good it provides 
for a year’s notice, while if it is bad the Act just 
mentioned and the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
1883, secure you a year’s notice just the same. 
If there be nothing in the agreement about com- 
pensation you will be able to claim under the 
Act for vegetable crops, Asparagus-beds, Straw- 
berry-beds, and the like, and for fruit-trees 
permanently set out. You would have to give 
your landlord two months’ written notice of 
your claim, and the notice would have to state 
all reasonable particulars of the nature and 
amount of the claim. If you and the landlord 
did not agree as to the amount of the compensa- 
tion, it would have to be settled by a reference 
under the Act, which is practically the same 
thing as a valuation. Although the agreement 
is not stamped it isnot void. It can be stamped 
if necessary on payment of the stamp duty and 
the usual penalty of £10, and it will have to be 
stamped before it would be received in evidence 
in any court, unless the stamp duty and the 
penalty of £10, and an ex! a sum of £1, were 
paid to the proper officer »' the court when the 
agreement was tendered in evidence. But so 
far as the notice to quit is concerned, it is quite 
immaterial about the agreement, for if you had 
no agreement of any kind, you would still be 
entitled to a year’s notice to quit.—K. C. T. 


Effect of memorandum of tenancy 
(Sapoo ).—It appears that the memorandum of 
tenancy referred to in the question on page 757 
(February 26th), runs thus: ‘‘The landlord 
agrees to let, and the tenant agrees to take the 
house and garden on a yearly tenancy, 
from January 24th, 1898, at a rental of £30, to 
be paid quarterly ... The first yearly tenancy 
expires Lady Day, 1899.” This is a somewhat 
contradictory document, for it first relates that 
the premises are let on a yearly tenancy, from 
January 24th—that is to say, the year of 
tenancy begins on January 24th in each year, 
and ends on January 24th in the following year ; 
but it adds: ‘The first yearly (¢.e., year’s) 
tenancy, expires Lady Day, 1899.” Now, al- 
though what it is intended to mean may be 
perfectly well-known to the parties, it is by no 
means certain what construction would be 
placed upon the document by a court of law 
should a law-suit unfortunately arise. Much 
would depend upon the periods when the 
quarterly rent was paid, and the periods for 
which the rent was expressed in the rent receipts 
to have been paid ; but the probability is that 
the parties really intended to let and take the 
house, ete,, from January 24th to Lady Day, 
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and afterwards upon a yearly tenancy from 
Lady Day. At least, this is the only construc- 
tion I can put upon the document, and, if this 
be not the true one, it is difficult to say why 
the concluding proviso was inserted. The 
agreement should have been worded thus: 
‘*The landlord agrees to let, and the tenant 
agrees, to take the house and garden . . . from 
January 24th, 1898, to Lady Day, 1898, and 
from Lady Day, 1898, upon a yearly tenancy, at 
the yearly rental of £30, to be paid quarterly,” 
although it would have been better to have 
stated the sum to be paid for the period from 
January 24th to Lady Day, 1898. As the place 
is not let as a market garden, the tenancy may 
be determined at Lady Day, 1899, by half-a- 
year’s previous notice to quit (183 days’ notice), 
and the notice had best be worded thus: ‘I 
hereby give you notice it is my intention to quit 
and deliver up possession of the house and 
garden, with the appurtenances, situate at .. . 
which I now hold of you as tenant thereof, on 
the 24th of January, 1899, or, at the expiration 
of the year of tenancy, which shall expire next 
after the end of this notice.” This notice will 
be a good notice for Lady Day, 1899, if the 
landlord disputes (as he may properly do) your 
right to quit on panes: 24th, 1899. The notice 
should be served on or before July 24th next.— 
Ke. TT, 


The death of either of the parties 
to a lease does not cancel the lease. 
—I took a house and a garden on a lease for 
three years, expiring in June, 1899, at the annual 
rental of £47. The landlord has died, leaving 
the premises to his widow absolutely. Does his 
death cancel my agreement, as I wish to leave 
in March instead of June, 1899 ?—4S. I. 


* * The death of the landlord does not cancel 
the agreement or lease, which continues in force 
just as if the landlord had not died. 


Notice to determine service of gar- 
deners.—Surely you are mistaken in saying 
that it is necessary to give a gardener engaged 
at weekly wages a month’s notice? If you are 
correct it will be a surprise to most people. 
have a large number of friends who keep gar- 
deners, and I think I may safely say that none of 
them would hesitate, if necessary, to give a 
week’s notice to either gardener or coachman, 
always supposing that the wages were paid 
weekly.—DIcKSONIA. 


* * The periods at which wages are pay- 
able are not material. A servant may be hired 
by the year and yet be paid weekly, monthly, 
guarterly, half-yearly, or yearly, just as a house 
may be let on a yearly tenancy at a rent payable 
weekly. Gardeners and coachmen are within 
the rule applicable to domestic servants, that, 
where there is no express contract as to notice, 
the service can only 2 determined by a month’s 
notice. It is, however, true that local custom 
may be opposed to this rule, and, if the custom 
can be proved, it will be good, and the ordinary 
rule will be superseded. The ordinary rule just 
quoted only applies where the engagement is for 
an indefinite period, or for a stated period of 
considerable duration, such as a year. It does 
not apply where the engagement is by the week, 
and it has never been stated in these columns 
that it does apply to a hiring by the week. For 
instance, it is quite competent to hire a house- 
maid by the week and ‘at a weekly wage, and 
in that case a week’s notice will be sufficient. 
But a hiring at a weekly wage or a hiring at 
wages paid weekly, and a hiring by the week 
(that is by the term of one weck) are not the 
same things. It is true that payment of 
wages weekly does imply a weekly hiring 
if there be no other circumstances from 
which the duration of the contract is to be 
gathered, and if there be no such circumstances 
a week’s notice will generally be sufficient. 
But none of the questions answered in these 
columns have raised this point. There have 
always been some circumstances from which a 
different presumption may be drawn. Thus, in 
one instance, a gardener held his situation for 
five years and was paid weekly wages through- 
out, and it is about as much a presumption that 
the engagement was yearly as otherwise. In 
another it was expressly agreed between the 
pie that the wages were to be paid weekly, 

ut the first month was to be a month of trial, 
and afterwards wages to be increased as might 
be arranged. In another the engagement was 
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to be a permanency, and yet, because wages 
were payable weekly, the master wished to 
determine the contract at the end of the first 
week by a week’s notice. There were one or 
two questions asked in which, for the sake of 
brevity, the whole of the facts stated were not 
set out, but on looking over the queries on this 
subject during the last three months I have 
only found one answer which will bear the con- 
struction you appear to have placed upon my 
replies on this subject, and I cannot now under- 
take to say what were the precise reasons 
which led me to decide that the engagement 
was not by the week. If the engagement is 
clearly by the week, which, as already stated, 
is not necessarily the case when wages:are paid 
weekly, a week’s notice is generally sufficient. 


Liability for rent.—A friend of mine 
rented a fruit shop, but broke down in health, and 
the landlord sublet the place to another tenant 
one and a half yearsago. My friend thought 
he had finished with the tenancy, but he has 
now received a note from the landlord asking 
him to pay the rent, as the tenant to whom it 
was sublet had bolted. Is my friend liable ?— 


* * Landlords do not sublet. It is a tenant 
who sublets. If you mean that your friend 
sublet the shop when his health failed, and took 
no steps to determine his tenancy, he is liable — 
for the rent. But if the landlord really let 
the shop when your friend broke down, and the 
landlord has since received the rent, there has 
been a surrender of the tenancy by act and 
operation of law, and your friend is not liable 
for the rent. 


gye- Gardening Index.—In response to 
numerous inquiries, the Index for Vol. XIX. 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED is now ready. Price 
One Penny. 











Drugs Won't Do 


FREE TRIAL OF 
SOMETHING 
THAT WILL DO. 


You would be perfectly astonixhed 
if you were made aware o! the many 
thousands of pounds absolutely 
thrown away from year to year 
upon so-called curatives that are 
foisted upon a public only too wil- 
ling to believe the specious argu- 
ments laid before them. 


Now, strength and muscular 
activity, rosy cheeks, plumpness, 
and health, can be obtained without 
medicine. 


It can be accomplished with a 
perfect, flesh-forming, palatable, 
and agreeable Food Reyerage. 


is such a Food Beverage, possessing, 
as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
strengthening, and_ stimulative 
powers unsurpassed by any other 
Food Beverage. Dr. ‘Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa is not a medicine, It does 
simply what it is claimed to do, and 
its strengthening powers are being 
recognised to an extent hitherto 
unknown in the history of any 
preparation. 


Merit, and merit alone, is what we 
claim for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
we are prepared to send to any 
reader who noemes this journal (a 
postcard will do), a dainty samy le 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and 
post paid, 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d.. 94., 
and 1s.6d. It can be obtained from 
all Grocers, Chemists. and Stores, or 
from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 
hott & 62, Bunhill Row, London, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” MARCH 26, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


varieties. W. Looymansi aurea has rich golden- 
yellow leaves, and is very effective when planted 
in dry soils. Nuttallia cerasiformis bears freely 
its drooping racemes of greenish-white flowers 
in February. The small-leaved Mock Orange 
(Philadelphus microphyllus). is of neat growth 
and very free flowering. P. Lemoine, is of 
slightly taller habit, and exceptionally free in 
bloom. P. coronarius is a very ornamental, 
yellow-leaved kind, and retains its colour well, 
even when planted in shady spots. The Mexican 
Orange-flower (Choisya ternata) is one of the 
most exquisite of fragrant-flowered shrubs. It 











































DWARF FLOWERING SHRUBS. 
KrypLy let me know through GarpEnine the 
names of some dwarf-growing flowering shrubs 
suitable for planting through pleasure-ground, 
where there are also flower-beds ? Aspect, 
south-west ; soil, deep and good. oper 

*,” Your query is so important as to merit 
more than passing notice. We have no hesita- 
tion in recommending the dwarf-growing shrubs 


E ? i ; is of bushy growth, and very attractive 
mentioned below, and in doing so briefly refer} even when out of flower. The shrubby 
to the habits of the plants, colour of the flowers, | Honeysuckles should find a place where 
etc. Of spring-flowering shrubs Darwin’s 


‘early-flowering shrubs, and especially where 
sweet-scented flowers are valued. Two of the 
very best kinds to grow are L. fragrantissima 
and L. Standishi. Ceanothus Gloire de Ver- 
sailles produces an abundance of pretty blue 
flowers. (C. divaricatus, C. americanus (New 
Jersey Tea-plant), C. Arnoldi, and C. Marie 
Simon are also meritorious kinds. The charm- 
ing Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) is 
one of the most delightful of mid-winter 
flowering shrubs. Though not particularly 
showy, the small, sweet-scented flowers are pro- 
duced with much freedom. 

THE JAPANESE SNOWBALL-TREE (Viburnum 
licatum) produces large trusses of snow-white 
lossoms. Prunus sinensis and P. triloba are 

amongst the most useful and beautiful of hardy 
shrubs. Veronica Traversi, Genista of sorts, 
Garrya elliptica, and Ligustrum japonicum are 
easily grown ornamental shrubs. Yucca recurva 
is very graceful and attractive planted either 
singly or several plants together in circular 
beds. The Thready Adam’s Needle (Y. filamen- 
tosa) is distinct and handsome. Its erect spikes 
of flowers are pretty. Pyrus (Cydonia) 
japonica and its beautiful forms are worthy 
of attention, as they are free flowering 
and of simple culture. Deutzias, Forsythia 
suspensa, Lilacs, and the Snow-flower (Chionan- 
thus virginicus), should not be omitted. The 
New Zealand Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti), flowers 
towards the end of summer. Its Hawthorn. 
scented flowers are white, and borne freely. 
Hypericum oblongifolium, H. patulum, and 
H. Moserianum are the best of the St. John’s 
Worts. Rhododendron precox adds colour to 
the dull shrubbery during F ebruary, while the 
broad-leaved Mountain Laurel (IXalmia_lati- 
folia) bears very freely its dense clusters of 
rose-pink flowers from May to July. Kalmia 
angustifolia is of dwarfer habit and even freer 
than K. latifolia. 


RHAPIOLEPSIS OVATA is a charming Japanese 
shrub, with Strawberry-like flowers, which give 
place to clusters of round black berries. Erica 
of sorts, Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, Andro- 
meda floribunda, Azalea of sorts, and Abelia 
triflora, should not be omitted from a list of 
select dwarf-growing shrubs. With regard toa 
cheap work on general amateur gardening, we 
are afraid we cannot name an up-to-date book 
likely to suit you. There are many works on 
special subjects on departments of gardening. 
Perhaps some reader of GARDENING may be able 
to assist “TL. 8,” #. 


Barberry (B. Darwini) is charming. Its neat 
glossy green foliage and numerous racemes of 
orange-coloured flowers are very effective. B. 
stenophylla, a cross between ‘B. empetrifolia 
and B. Darwini, is one of the most lovely of 
hardy free-flowering shrubs. B. Thunbergi isa 
beautiful Japanese Barberry, and of wider 
recognition on account of the rich shades of 
colour assumed by its leaves in autumn, and as 
they remain on the plant until nearly Christ- 
mas, it may be imagined how effective it is in 
winter, especially as the scarlet-crimson berries 
frequently hang in good condition till March. 
Escallonias, especially two varieties named E. 
macranthaand EK. Philippiana, are free-flowering 
evergreen shrubs of good habit and easy culture. 
The varieties of Hydrangea Hortensia and H. 
paniculata grandiflora are abundant bloomers 
with very attractive flowers, and would give 
entire satisfaction in your soil. Kerria japonica 
fl.-pl. is a very ornamental shrub, with double 
yellow flowers, which are borne in great profu- 
sion during the early summer months. 

Tue Sprraa family contains several gems, 
conspicuous amongst which are S, ariefolia (the 
slarnbby Meadow Sweet), with its feathery 
plumes of white flowers; S. Thunbergi, 8. 
Douglasi (Douglas’s Spirea), S. Bella, and 
Anthony Waterer’s variety of S. Bumalda. The 
deciduous Daphnes are beautiful early-flowering 
shrubs. The fragrant flowers are succeeded in 
summer by red and orange-coloured berries. 
One variety, named D. Mezereum grandi- 
flora, flowers in October. To do the Daphnes 
justice they should be transplanted about every 
fourth year, and the best time to do it is imme- 
diately after the fall of the leaf, as root action 
commences early in the new year. Viburnum 
Tinus (Laurustinus) should “be included on 
account of its freedom in bloom during the sun- 
less days of winter. The Japanese Wych Hazel 
(Hamamelis arborea) is the most showy and 
curious of hardy shrubs, or small trees, whose 
flowers appear in January and February. The 
long, narrow twisted petals are of the richest 
yellow. This is the tallest-growing shrub we 
have mentioned, or intend to mention, and it 
is included in this list more on account of its 
rarity and the time at which its flowers are 
borne. 

Tue Busu Honrysuckyrs (Weigelas) are as 
beautiful in bloom as they are free in growth. 
W. Eva Rathke,. W. candida, W. hortensis 


nivea, and W, Abel Carriere are the best 
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Treatment of recently planted 
Hollies (Radnor).—The success of the removal 
of trees depends almost solely on the way in 
which they are lifted. If the roots were not 
damaged or bruised to any great extent, top- 
pruning will not be necessary ; but if the trees 
were not lifted with good balls of earth, and 
the roots suffered in consequence, then we 
should recommend you to cut the side-growths 
commensurate with the loss of roots, but not 
otherwise. During dry weather the trees should 
be watered daily. Early autumn or spring is 


the best time to transplant Hollies. 

Way to propagate variegated Ivies 
and Box (4A. #. F. Whaplode).—The Ivy 
can be propagated easily from cuttings taken off 


at any time of the year, especially if you are in 


possession of a warm glasshouse. 


Take well- 


coloured pieces—say 4 inches in length—and 
dibble them into any kind of light soil, and if 
kept close for a little while they will emit 
roots. Cuttings root freely if taken off in July 
or August and planted on a sheltered border 


and covered with] hand-lights. 
recommended for 
admirably. 


soil. 
ground. 
they prefer is a free loam, 
vegetable matter. 
situation is best adapted for the Pine and Fir 
family, but as they are indigenous to many 
parts of the world, it would be necessary to 
know if any particular kind is referred to in 
order to answer your query accurately. 


well. 
without support, unless the tree form be used. 
Buxus can be kept within bounds by a free use 
of the knife. 
orientalis, 
Berberis Darwini, and Mahonia Aquifolia may 
be employed with good effect. 
many other shrubs of taller habit that might be 
used, but we have only mentioned a few of the 
dwarf-growing kinds. 


The treatment 
the Ivies suits the Box 


Soil for planting Box, Fir, and 


Pines.—What is the best kind of soil for 
planting (1) Box-trees, (2) Pines and Firs? 
He Cx Ws, 


*.* The Box is by no means particular as to 
It succeeds admirably in ordinary garden 
With regard to Pines and Firs, the soil 
enriched with 
A moist rather than a dry 


Hedge for bank.—What will make the 


best evergreen low hedge on top of a bank facing 
south-east, much exposed to wind? Would Ivy 
do, or Cotoneaster microphylla ?—H. C. W 


*.* Cotoneaster microphylla would answer 
Ivy would be unable to get off the ground 


Pernettya mucronata, Biota 
fuonymus in variety, Myrtles, 


There are a good 


Best green Ivy.—Excluding large-leaved 


Irish, what do you consider the best-looking 
green Ivy ?—H. C. W. 


*,” It is a difficult matter to say which green- 


leaved Ivy is the best, as there are so many 
really good kinds with green foliage. Were I 
limited to one kind, and that to be a large- 
leaved sort, I should certainly choose Hedera 
amurensis. 
large, overlapping leaves of rich green, which 
become shaded with bronze towards autumn and 
winter. 
at the bottom. H. dentata is the largest-leaved 
Ivy grown, and, in point of beauty, is a degree 


It is of close, even growth, with 


It is a rapid grower, and fills in well 
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or two below the first-named. It is of quick 
growth, and prefers a moist to a dry soil. One 
of the most charming of Ivies with medium- 
sized leaves is H. atro-purpurea, sometimes met 
with under the name of H. nigra. Free in 
growth, it attaches itself to the driest walls. 
Its colour is deep green shaded with bronze, 
which in winter gives place to purple-black. 
H. Emerald Green is one of the finest of its 
class. It grows as freely as the common Trish, 
and is of cheerful appearance. H. angularis is 
much after the style of H. Emerald Green, but 
the colour is of a paler green. H. gracilis, H. 
palmata, and H. lucida are also excellent and 
easily-grown Ivies. 

Ivy for open fence (H. ©. W.).—The Irish Ivy 
would soon cover the fence. But why not plant some of 
the cheap and easily-grown flowering shrubs, such as 


Berberis Darwini, Honeysuckles, Escallonias, Bridgesia 
spicata, or Cotoneaster microphylla ? 


Bronzed Ivies in winter (Mocking Bird). 
Several kinds of Ivies assume shades of brown, red, and 
purple in autumn and winter, especially such varieties as 
Hedera triloba, H. lucida, H. atro-purpurata, and H. 
miniata. If you will send us a specimen we shall be 
pleased to name it for you. 


Quick-growing evergreen shrub (4. C. W.). 
—Any of the following shrubs may be used successfully in 
covering rough, unsightly spots : Ivies, especially the 
green-leaved kinds; Akebia’ quinata, Holbolia latifolia, 
Smilax, the Scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckles, and Euony- 
mus radicans variegata. 





GARDEN WORK.” 


Conservatory. 


As the Azaleas go out of bloom remove dead flowers and 
seed-pods, and place in intermediate-house to make wood. 
Syringe daily. If any require repotting it may either be 
done when the plants have just started to grow, or be left 
till the buds have set inearly September. I prefer to repot 
in spring, as then the roots occupy the soil during the sum- 
mer. Only the best fibry peat, made reasonably porous 
with sharp sand, should be used, and it must be rammed 
firmly in the pots. After repotting, keep the plants close 
and syringe freely till the roots enter the new soil, and 
water the roots only when necessary. Many hard-wooded 
plants are injured by watering too freely and souring the 
soil immediately after repotting. Divide such foliage 
plants as Eulalia japonica variegata and E, j. gracillima. 
These are very useful decorative plants, and are easily 
grown, Eucalyptus globulus and E. citriodora are useful 
to make backgrounds in the conservatory or for furnishing 
on party nights; and they are supposed to banish fevers, 
flies, etc., from the dwelling-house. The seeds are sown in 
heat now ; they will be nice plants in 6-inch pots by the 
autumn. They are useful to plant outside in the summer. 
‘Aralia Sieboldi variegata is another striking foliage plant 
when it has attained some size. It can only be propa- 
gated from cuttings, therefore it will never be as cheap 
as the green-leave itype. Sow the first batch of Primulas, 
both sinensis and also obconica grandiflora. There are 
some good strains of Primula now. Sow the seed in heat, 
and cover either with squares of glass or a little clean 
Moss till the seeds germinate. The sooner germination 
takes place after sowing the better, as under any circum- 
stances th: seeds germinate slowly, and if grown cool some 
seeds may not grow at_all. Strike cuttings of Tree 
Carnations in the hot-bed where they can be kept close 
and shaded till rooted. To grow Tree Carnations well the 
loam must be good, and free from wire-worms, and 
some good leaf-mould and a little old cow-manure should 
be added to the extent of one-third, with some clean sharp 
sand to keep it open and sweet. Sow seeds in heat of 
Smilax. 


Forcing House. 

Every inch of space is, or should be, occupied now with 
propagating and young plants in the early stages of growth. 
A good deal can be done in a small space if prompt 
attention is given; and besides this class of work the 
growth of pot-Vines, Tomatoes, and flowers for cutting is 
often attempted, and, where the necessary care and 
attention are given, with a fair amount of success. Those 
who have large places, with a hous2 for every kind of 
plant, know nothing of the anxieties and struggles of the 
small man, who must make one house answer many 
purposes. But when March comes in the work increases, 
and the work must move with greater rapidity. The man 
who has too much room under glass, or too many empty 
pots, must have a very placid, easy temperament. Witha 
close propagating pit every plant which produces soft 
young shoots may be increased now, and every good seed will 
grow. There should be a regular stream of young stuff, 
as well as Roses and other flowers for cutting, working 
through this house now. Night temperature 60 degs. to 
6) degs. Up to the present we have not found if necessary 
t> ventilate the forcing-house, preferring on hot bright 
days to use a thin shade for a short time in the middle of 
the day. Moisture must be used freely, both in the 
atmosphere and also at the roots. With this treatment 
insects seldom get any footing in the house. 


Mushroom House. 


The vacant beds should be filled up for the last time 
this season, unless the house is below the ground level and 
jn avery cool position. After this date Mushroom-beds 
will do better outside. Beds in bearing should receive 
stimulating liquids; a tablespoonful of -salt in each 
3 gallon can full of water will act beneficially, and water 
should be thrown on the path when necessary, or else use 
the syringe. Temperature 55 degs. 





* In eold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done fron ten days to @ 
Jortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 
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Orchard House. 


_ Do the disbudding in good time, and see that the trees 
in pots are sufficiently watered. Rich top-dressings may 
be applied as soon as the fruits are swelling freely. Use 
the syringe on fine bright days, especially at closing time. 
Close now about 3.30, or at the latest 3.45, with a damp 
atmosphere, but always syringe early enough for the 
foliage to get dry before night. On mild, calm nights 
give a little air along the ridge last thing. 


Late Vinery. 

Now that late Vines are breaking aim at regular tem” 
perature by using a little fire-heat ; 45 degs. to 50 degs. at 
night will do to start with, but gradually increase this as 
the season and the growth cf the Vines advance. It is 
better to use a little fire now than late in the season, 
especially if the Grapes are to be kept any time after they 
are ripe. See that inside borders are moist. 


Figs in Pots. 

Pinch at the fifth leaf by crushing the terminal bud 
between the finger and thumb. Apply rich mulchings, 
and give liquid-manure freely till the fruit begins to ripen. 
A drier atmosphere will then be necessary for a time. 
Night temperature, 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


Window Gardening. 


Nepot Tuberous Begonias in good loam and leaf-mould 
with some sand. Drain the pots well. Sow Balsams and 
double Petunias. A good strain will produce a good many 
double flowers. The ‘‘Geraniums” and other plants in 
spare room will require more water and air now. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The drying March winds will have a depressing effect 
upon newly-planted trees, shrubs, Roses, ete. The best 
means of counteracting this drying tendency is to mulch 
and water, and use the syringe over the wood and foliage. 
The evil is in delaying this treatment till injury has been 
done. If large deciduous trees have been moved, and hay- 
bands are wrapped round the main branches, they will 
assist in keeping the bark fresh and moist. Finish prun- 
ing Roses and evergreen trees and shrubs. Plant Holly- 
hedges and mulch, water if dry. Hollies may be pruned 
now. The new growth will fill up and hide all defects. 
Continue the propagation of all kinds of bedding-plants. 
Divide and transplant Pausies to form edgings and ground- 
works. Prepare a piece of ground for Marie Louise, 
Neapolitan, and other Violets for winter flowering. For 
flowering outside the improved Russians, such as the 
Giant and Czar, are very hardy and flower freely in winter 
at the foot of a south wall or hedge. Sow hardy annuals 
and plenty of Mignonette and Sweet Peas. Tender 
annuals should be sown in a warm-frame, and when large 
enough pricked out in boxes or in another frame. Make 
new beds of Lily of the Valley, and mulch with leaf-mould. 
Divide and transplant Christmas Roses to increase stock ; 
but they take some time to establish. 


Fruit Garden, 

Follow on with the grafting. The sap is well up now, 
but no time should be lost. See that fruit-tree blossoms 
are suitably protected. The rainfall in many districts has 
been under the average, and trees on south walls may 
require water, especially Peaches, which root strongly. 
If Morello Cherries cast their fruit, dress the border with 
superphosphate—1 Ib. to the square yard—and lightly fork 
it in. There will be plenty of blossoms on Pears and 
Plums in many districts, and Apples look promising. 
Strawberries, also, are looking well. Although I should 
not say do not plant fruit-trees now, as I have planted 
later than this, still there is no doubt autumn planting is 
best, as the trees planted in November are now making 
roots and getting established. Though I should not do 
much pruning to trees which had been cut back in the 
nursery and had fairly well-balanced heads, still, where the 
heads are thin of branches, cutting back 1s the only way 
to thicken them. The planter who plants and does not 
prune has no eye for symmetry, and does not care for 
well-balanced trees. Use the hoe freely among Straw- 
berries, and top-dress if necessary. 


. Vegetable Garden. 

Plant Potatoes of various kinds. Everybody has his or her 
favourites. Unless for exhibition, only three or four kinds 
need be grown. Duke of York, first early ; Beauty of 
Hebron, second early ; Windsor Castle ; and Up-to-Date, 
will give a good succession—all good croppers, and of 
splendid quality. If the land is poor scatter a little super- 
phosphate along the drills, or it may be given when the 
Potatoes are through the ground. The same remarks 
apply to Peas. There is no lack of really good kinds. And 
some of the old tried sorts, such as Veitch’s Perfection 
and Ne Plus Ultra, so far as regards quality, are still in the 
front rank. These are not large-podded varieties ; and, as 
a rule, the large-podded sorts are not equal in quality to 
the Ne Plus Ultra type. The best late Marrow Peas are 
the result of crosses with these old sorts, including the 
good old British Queen, which is still one of the best late 
Peas where tall sticks can be had. Amongst the well-tried 
newer Peas are Autocrat, Queen, and Matchless Marrow, 
of which all the great seed houses seem to have their own 
special variety. The best results are obtained from Peas 
when the rows are isolated, with the rows running north 
and south, and other dwarf crops in the intervals. Plant 
out Lettuces and Cauliflowers which haye been raised under 
glass. Sow main crop of Carrots ; Scarlet Intermediate is 
a good variety. Sow winter greens of all kinds. 

E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts yrom a Garden Diary. 


March 28th.—Sowed more Cucumber and Melon seeds. 
Put in cuttings of Violet Princess of Wales ; this is a large- 
flowered, long-stalked variety. Moved Stocks and Asters 
to cool-house to harden previous to pricking off. Thinned 
early Peaches from underside of branches. There has been 
9 little bud-dropping of some kinds, but there will be a 
crop. Two of the best setting Peaches are Royal George 
and Dymond. Put in cuttings of Carnations and Her 
Majesty Pink; the last-named 1s just coming into flower. 

March 29th. — Watered vewly-planted Roses, Sc. ; 
this will be done as may be necessary through the spring. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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Shifted seedling Begonias and young stuff of all kinds 
which require more room. Put in more cuttings of Rye- 
croft Surprise Tvy-leaved Pelargonium and the semi-double 
Zonal King of Denmark. These will become popular, 
especially for pot culture for the conservatory. Shifted 
on Chrysanthemums and put in more cuttings of late sorts. 
Cold-frame treatment is all they receive now. 

March 30th.—Sowed main-crop of Carrots, Scarlet Inter- 
mediate, and Altringham. Looked over early Grapes with 
the scissors to relieve a few crowded places in some of the 
bunches. The syringe has not been used since the first 
thinning was finished and will not be used again, The 
requisite moisture is given by damping paths and inside 
borders. The late frosts have checked the growth of the 
Grass on the lawns, but the mowing-machines have been 
brought into regular use now. 

March 31st.—Moved early struck bedding plants to cold 
pits to make room in houses. Put in more cuttings of 
white and yellow Marguerites ; they will soon strike and be 
ready to go out in May. Potted off Gibson’s Castor Oil, 
Acacia lophantha, and other sub-tropical plants. Divided 
and repotted collection of Crozy’s dwarf Cannas. These 
make fine groups in sheltered spots, but must have rich 
soil and plenty of moisture. Sowed Vegetable Marrows 
and Ridge Cucumbers in pots in frames. 

April 1st.—Dusted soot over Onion-beds, and used a 
little Tobacco-powder on Peach wall, just a mere dusting 
only to anticipate the green and black-flies which sometime 
give trouble. Planted more Potatoes and Broad Beans, 
and sowed Spinach, Salsify, and Scorzonera. The hoe is 
brought into use now in fine weather. Moved a lot of 
Spireas, Deutzias, Azaleas, and other plants coming into 
bloom to the conservatory. 

April 2nd.—Thinned Grapes in second house. Shifted 
young pot-Vines intended for fruiting next season into 
larger pots. These are grown and fruited in 12-inch pots. 
Finished disbudding in late Peach-houses. Tied in young 
wood in early house. Tied and removed side shoots from 
Tomatoes. Gave the plants in early-house a top-dressing 
of artificial manure, watered in. Pruned back Heaths and 
Yenistas which have done flowering. Shall repot later. 


INEXPENSIVE AND UNSIGHTLY 
WATER-HOLDERS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘¢ PRACTICAL.”) 

Our correspondentasks us to “suggest Sonata HS 
inexpensive to hold water in a greexhouse. 
should like something that could be made to 
look pretty, with pockets for Ferns and Mosses 
round the side. It would have to stand against, 
the wall, inside the house?’ This cannot be 
done justice to in our correspondence columns. 
It is of the utmost importance to have a supply 
of water in the greenhouse, where it will be at 
an equal temperature—or almost so —to that of 
the house itself. A vast number of plants are 
ruined through their being supplied with water 
at a low temperature. Besides this, it is of 
importance that the water be exposed to the 
air for a short time before applying. We know 
of several instances where tanks of large size— 
when compared to the structure—have been 
built, and concreted outside in such a way that 
one could not hide its ugly appearance. Much 
room is also wasted in many cases. Again, it 
is a great error to have any hot-water pipe pass 
through the water. That will cause steam and 
damp, as well as be a great check to the flow of 
hot water and a quick return to the boiler. If 
a pipe can be run against the tank outside, it 1s 
another matter, and supplies water at an almost 
perfect temperature. 

But we must come to the more simple matter. 
Get a paraffin or other tub, and after thoroughly 
charring the inside and knocking the hoops 
tighter, you have one of the best and least 
wasteful receptacles for a small greenhouse. 
Charring the inside is done for three reasons. 
It clears out all objectionable matter, the wood 
does not rot nearly so quickly, and the charcoal 
lining tends to keep the water sweet for a 
longer time. Upon the outside one can tack a 
quantity of cork bark, now obtained at little 
cost from any florist or general dealer. It does 
not encourage fungus, 1s easily cut or broken 
into suitable sizes, looks well in itself, and 
naturally forms a quantity of small cups or 
pockets. All we need do is to stuff a little 
Sphagnum Moss in the bottom of these, and fill 
in with a compost of loam and peat. It will 
not need sand, as the drainage will be ample. 
A number of greenhouse Mosses, trailers, and 
small Ferns can be grown in these. All they will 
need is an occasional syringe or watering, and we 
shall at once have a pleasing stand of verdure, in- 
stead of a formal and oftentimes expensive tank, 
while no part of the tub will touch the cold 
outside wall to any appreciable extent. 





er a 


Aubrietia greeca.—Masses of this and other free- 
flowering kinds are among the brightest and most effective 
flowers of the week, and in many gardens the display is 
of an extended character. -The value of such easily-grown 
things as these cannot well be over-estimated in _the 
garden in spring, the lants spreading out quickly into 
evergreen patches that have at flowering time few equals. 
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FRUIT. 


AMERICAN APPLES. 


Or late years, with increased interest in fruit 
culture, there have been some excellent 
American varieties introduced, one of the best 
doubtless being the one illustrated, King of 
Tompkins County, a very good dessert fruit, 
known in its native habitat as Tommy Red or 
Tom’s Red. Many growers consider this 
variety a good cooking kind, and it certainly is, 
as when cooked it is of excellent flavour. But 
T should call it a dessert fruit, and at its best 
from December to March, The fruits are very 
large when well grown, deep yellow skin on the 
side exposed to the sun, and soft flesh, sweet 
and pleasantly flavoured. It isa pretty dessert 
Apple for use at the season named, but it needs 
a warm or well-drained soil in this country. 
There are other American Apples which of late 
years have been introduced into this country, 
and are well worth growing. ‘The Baldwin does 
well for certain soils. It cannot be classed as 
good for all gardens, but, on the other hand, is a 
favourite fruit for use in March. It does not 
thrive in this country so well as at home. 

The well-known Gloira Mundi is really an 
American Apple. It was first grown in Balti- 
more, but for cooking, Lord Derby, which it 
resembles, is greatly superior as regards crop, 
and is equal in size. No note on Apples would 
be complete without reference to American 
Mother, an excellent dessert Apple, better than 
the one illustrated, but it must be grown asa 
bush. It is not unlike Adam’s Pearmain in 
appearance. Whilst noting the best of Ameri- 
can Apples it is well to add that some kinds do 
not thrive in this country. I shall omit many. 
The American Mother and King of Tompkins 
County are not bad croppers. Indeed, the last 
appears to thrive well in many places; with 
me it is none too free, but I have seen heavy 
crops elsewhere. For light soils American 
Summer Pearmain is a useful August fruit, 
doing well in most soils. Golden Russet is 
another excellent dessert Apple of the same 
type, but a mid-season variety. Most lovers of 
Apples knew the old Boston Russet, which is 
one of the best of the American introductions. 
It is a valuable late variety—in season from 
January to May, at a time good Apples are 
scarce. This has been many years in 
this country, doing well on the Para- 
dise-stock in bush form or grown as an 
espalier. A good grower from the same source 
is Rhode Island Greening or Green Newtown 
Pippin, which is a late Apple and a free grower 
in most soils, being hardy and prolific. The 
last-named must not be confounded with New- 
town Pippin, a variety imported into this 
country in great quantities, and which is a 
splendid dessert Apple, but one that does not 
pay to grow in this country ; indeed there are 
so many good home Apples that it is not 
necessary to grow these. Many other Apples 
are sold as the Newtown, but the true kind is 
readily known by the colour of the fruit, its 
size and flavour. Doubtless one of the best for 
general culture in this country is the variety 
illustrated, because of its free growth. — I am not 
an advocate for growing for mere variety’s sake, 
and when we have such kinds as Cox’s Orange, 
Ribston Pippin, and the useful Blenheim, D’Arcy 
Spice, for late use, Newton Wonder, Lane’s 
Prince Albert, and others, we need not import 
American Apples for mere quality. I prefer 
King of Tompkins County grown as a bush or 
espalier, as treated thus the fruits are of better 
colour, and one can feed freely when they are 
swelling, as it needs assistance in poor soils. 

W. 





SETTING GRAPES. 
It is well known that some varieties of Grapes 
are very capricious, and fail to set their fruit 
satisfactorily unless aided in an artificial manner, 
even under the very best of treatment. Why it 
is so is difficult to explain, but there is no doubt 
that soil exercises a great deal of influence in 
the matter in many cases. In support of this 
contention, one often finds that a particular 
variety of Grape, grown under precisely the same 
conditions as regards treatment, temperature, 
&c., will set freely enough in one place, while 
in another the greatest care has to be exercised 








to obtain anything like a decent set. If the 
matter is investigated, it is very often found 
that there is a wide difference in the quality 
of the soil; in the one case it is most likely 
found to be light, and in the other heavy. 
Hamburgh, Alicante, and a few other kinds 
set freely enough grown in heavy soils, but all 
varieties that require Muscat treatment, and 
the Muscat itself, should have a soil of lighter 
description. If medium, friable loams are not to 
hand, much may be done to ameliorate the con- 
dition of heavy soils by the addition of old 
plaster, wood-ashes, and a very liberal addition 
of coarse sand. I have experienced great diffi- 
culty in the setting of Muscats in former years, 
but since applying ample supplies of silica in 
the shape of sand to the borders matters have 
much improved. In some few cases the non- 
setting of Grapes may arise through a physical 
defect, such as is met with in the case of Aln- 
wick Seedling. -I have heard of this Grape 
setting without any trouble whatever, but 
such is not my experience. With me when the 
flowers open each stigma is found to have a 
gummy substance on the tip, which effectually 
bars fertilisation. When this is removed they 

















American Apple (King of Tompkins County). 


set fast enough, but it requires a good vigorous 
syringing to do it, and this must be followed up 
each morning until all the flowers. have minced’ 
Treated in this way, a perfect set is secured if 
the pollen from some free-setting kind is con- 
veyed to them with a camel’s-hair brush about 
mid-day, after the bunches have become 
thoroughly dry.. Dry borders are another 
cause of non-setting.- These affect the delicate 
organs of the flowers to such an extent as to 
render them sterile. This, of course, is a matter 
‘that.is entirely under the control of the grower, 
and ‘all borders should be tested and watered, if 
necessary, before the Vines come into flower. 
There is also another thing that greatly affects 
the setting of Grapes, even when all other con- 
ditions are right, and that is, keeping the house 
too dry during the flowering period. It is a 
perfectly right thing to do to keep the air drier 
and less charged with moisture, but no greater 
mistake can be made than by going to the 
opposite extreme—by the maintenance of a hot, 

arching atmosphere for the time being. Slight 

ampings are always beneficial if applied daily 
and early in the forenoon, and I make a point 
of damping in the afternoon also, as this keeps 
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the organs of the flowers in a healthy con- 
dition. 

Muscat of Alexandria furnishes a good illus- 
tration of the capriciousness of Grapes in set- 
ting their fruit, and no other variety is so 
variable, It is, however, such a valuable and 
highly flavoured Grape that no effort should be 
spared, and no amount of trouble thought too 
great, to procure a good set. Much may be 
done where setting does prove troublesome by 
running a strand of raffia round the points of 
the bunches and tying them towards the light. 
It is also a good plan to defer tying the laterals 
down into place until the bunches have flowered 
and set. By keeping the bunches in an upright 
position the pollen then falls directly on to the 
pistils and renders setting more certain when 
their own pollen can be relied on. 

With regard to setting, this may be accom- 
plished in many ways. In some places a 
tapping of rods two or three times a day will 
suffice, while in others the hand drawn gently 
down the bunches will secure good results. 
Some are able to obtain a good set, simply. by 
spraying the bunches with a syringe, which 
causes a dispersion of the pollen. I have also 
heard of a large flat piece of cardboard being 
used like a fan, and I was assured that it 
answered remarkably well. But in many 
places these simple methods are ineffectual, 
and the more laborious process of brushing 
them with a camel’s-hair brush has to be 
practised to obtain the desired result. For 
setting all choice varieties of Grapes I prefer 
this method to any other. 

The best brushes are those which are made 
flat, and about 2 inches in width. These are 
invaluable for collecting pollen from the free- 
setting kinds, as they hold a large quantity. 
Fertilising should be done about the middle of 
the day, and when the syringe has been used to 
clean the stigmas of gummy exudations, see that 
the bunches are thoroughly dry beforehand. 
When the flowering of shy setters precedes or 
succeeds that of the Hamburgh and other free- 
setting kinds, the pollen of the latter should be 
collected in clean cardboard boxes and put into 
a warm dry place for future use. With care 
pollen will keep in this way, and remain effective 
for several weeks. In conclusion fertilising by 
hand is time and labour well spent, because 
by its means it is possible to obtain good 
bunches of Grapes, of notoriously shy-setting 
kinds, in which the majority of the berries 
will be perfect, which if left to nature would 
not set perhaps more than a dozen berries in a 
bunch. I well remember once seeing several 
fine rods of Alnwick Seedling which were carry- 
ing a good crop as far as number of bunches 
were concerned, but in the whole of them there 
were not enough perfect berries to form four 
good bunches, which might have been otherwise 
had pains been taken to fertilise them with 
foreign pollen. Here I have a Vine of Gros 
Colman which is worked on Mrs. Pince’s Black 
Muscat, and if this is not fertilised by hand 
scarcely half-a-dozen berries would set in a 
bunch, but by making a free use of Alicante 
or Hamburgh pollen it sets freely enough and 
amply repays me for the time and trouble 
expended on it. A. 


Hand-plough—a note from West 
Australia.—Having your useful little paper 
sent out here weekly, I noticed the inquiry 
re ‘‘Hand-ploughs.” I am afraid it will be 
rather late, as the issue is of Nov. 6th, and 
now at time of writing it is Feb. 8th. How- 
ever, we have here on a fruit-farm a hand- 
plough which is extremely useful for earthing 
up growing crops such as Peas, Cabbages, and 
Potatoes, doing as much work in three hours as 
a man would ina day. It is made to plough to 
the depth of 5 inches. If the ground is in the 
condition which cultivated ground should be no 
exertion is necessary. The name is ‘‘ The Vire- 
fly Hand-plough,” manufactured by an American 
Co., the Planet Junior Manufacturing Co. The 
price here is 13s., but in America is about 
14 dollars.—A. CorKER, Marhara, Wooroloo. 


Scilla sibirica alba.—The typical species of this is 
a well-known plant that is grown each year in its 
thousands, and doubtless in due course no less popular 
will be the white form now referred to. Its flowers are of 
the purest white, while its freedom of bearing and 
vigour are quite equal to those of the original. In groups 
alone or in mixtures there can be little doubt as to its 
value, 
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FERNS. 





MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS IN POROUS POTS. 
Tue Adiantum cuneatum, of which a photograph 
is given, is growing on the outside of a hanging 
porous jar, and has not been planted more than 
nine months. As this method of growing Ferns 
is not as common as it should be, we give 
readers of GARDENING some information on the 
subject. 


As to the jar itself, it is generally supposed | 


that these porous jars can only be obtained 
from Malta; but this is an error, for not only 
are they made in a Scotch pottery, but these 
are even better than the Maltese, not being 
quite so porous, and thus preventing a constant 


drip, which, of course, causes a more copious | 


supply of water to be given.’ The grower of the 
erns, of which an illustration is given, pro- 

cured the jar from Messrs. Hogg and Robertson, 

seedsmen, of 21, Mary-street, Dublin. 

As to planting and culture, get a few small | 
Fernsand some Moss, 
and a little fine cop- 
per wire. This is all 
that is required. 
Plant the Moss and 
Ferns together round 
the outside of the jar, 
with a very little 
peaty earth, and bind 
them firmly, but not 
too tightly, with the 
wire. Fill the jar 
with water, moisten 
the outside, and hang 
in any house where 
Ferns flourish, All 
the subsequent care 
required is to keep 
the jar full, and from 
time to time sprinkle 
both Moss and Ferns 
with water of the 
same temperature as 
that of the house. 
The result will be a 
constant pleasure to 
lovers of Ferns. Al- 
most all the Adian- 
tums will flourish 
under this treament. 
The plants of which 
the photograph is 
given were grown in 
a cool-house (might 
temperaturein winter 
40 degs. to 45 degs.), 
belonging to Mr. J. 
Woodward, Stan- 
fond elucan, iC 
Dublin, who will g 
any further informa 
tion required. The 
photograph w 
taken by Miss C. 
Stanford. 

A FEW USEFUL 
FERNS FOR CUT- 
TING. 

Now that foliage isso 
universally in use for 
decorative purposes and to assist with the many | 
flowers from which handsome foliage can be 
procured, Ferns form some of the most useful and 
popular plants for the purpose. The great 
fault lies in not cutting and immersing the fronds 
before packing, and again before using if they 
have travelled any distance. Itisalso a decided 
improvement if the plants have been grown ina 
cool-house for the latter part of the develop- 
ment of their fronds, and in comparatively 
small pots. There are many varieties, but the 
old 

MAIDEN-HAIR (Adiantum cuneatum) is still 
the favourite. An even better way of growing 
this for cutting is to cover the back wall of a 
lean-to conservatory ; the wall, of course, being 
part of the dwelling-house, and not an outside 
one. This is easily done by fastening some 
galvanised wire-netting about 3 inches to 4 inches 
from the wall, and filling in the space with turf 
and peat. It is very easy to fill in a few seed- 
lings between the meshes, and the way they 
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Maiden-hair Ferns in porous jar. 





grow is astonishing. 


They seem to have just! 


the right kind of root-run, uniform in heat and | 


The frondsare of larger size and 
I am acquainted with a wall 


never over-wet. 
of perfect form. 


where enormous quantities can be cut; nor can | 
I imagine a more profitable way or pleasing | 


method of covering a wall in that position. 
ADIANTUM DECORUM has stouter fronds gen- 
erally than A. cuneatum, but they are not 
produced in such abundance. A. elegans is 
a softer and paler green than the Maiden- 


hair, while A. scutum also has a_ large 
frond. Then we have the grand A. Farleyense, 
with its large pale yellowish-green fronds. 


But it is not an ideal Fern for cutting from, 
aud a very few should be taken from each 
plant. A. Pacotti gives us a very dense and 
well-shaped little frond for backing a coat- 
flower. The 
PTERISES are very useful, and most of them 
stand well. In the serrulata section we have a 
large number of varieties, P. serrulata major 
being one of the best 
N. 


NEPHROLEPIS EXALTATA, N. 


tuberosa, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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week. Plants breathe through the _leaf- 
pores, and if these become clogged a_ bad 


state of health necessarily ensues. It is some- 
times said that room-plants should never be 
plunged over the rim of the pot in water. I 
have, however, never found any detrimental 
effects arise from the practice of this custom. 
When good-sized Palms have become nearly dry 
at the roots it is difficult to thoroughly soak the 
mass of soil by any other means without remov- 
ing the plants from the room ; but if a tub of 
tepid water is rauen in the pot may be 
lowered into this and allowed to remain in it 
until every particle of soil has become saturated. 
Then, after being allowed to drain, it may be 
returned to its position and treated in the same 
manner when the soil has again almost dried out. 
Palms are often ruined through maid-servants, 
when engaged in dusting the room, lifting them 
by the stems. A long stem forms a convenient 
handle, and obviates the necessity for stooping. 
One day the pot falls to the ground, leaving the 
plant, with its ball of roots, suspended hy the 

stem from the maid’s 








hand. The crocks 
used for drainage 
have 


wrobably fallen 
out ; but their pur- 
pose being an enigma 
to the domestic mind, 
they are consigned to 
the oblivion of the 
dust-pan, and the 
roots are hurriedly 
crammed back into 
the pot. Naturally, 
this treatment is not, 
conduciveto the well- 
being of the plant, 
which resents it by 
exhibiting symptoms 
of ill-health. Directly 
such signs are noticed 
an examination of 
the roots should be 
made, and the drain- 
age restored if it 
should be found miss- 
ing. If plants have 
been lifted out of 
their pots a slight 
interstice is generally 
discernible between 
the earth and the 
pot. This allows the 
water to escape with- 
out thoroughly moist- 
ening the soil, and 
is, in its way, as de- 
trimental as the ab- 
sence of drainage. A 
pinch of some fertil- 
iser scattered on the 
surface of the 
occasionally during 
the summer, and 
watered in, will tend 
to strengthen the 
plants and keep them 


soil 








From a photograph by Miss C. B. 


davallioides furcans, and N. pectinata are all 
good for large vases and where a bold effect is 





wanted, LEE AGI 
ROOM PLANTS. 
CULTURE. 
GREAT care should be taken in watering 


room-plants. The temperature of the water 
should never be below that of the room. When 
it is given, the plants should have a thorough 
soaking; then the soil should be allowed to 
become almost dry before another watering is 
given. Constant driblets of water result in the 
top layer ofsoil being always moist, while the rest 
becomes dust-dry, and the roots which it con- 
tains perish. In very cold weather plants 


/should be removed from the windows at night 


before the room is vacated, and a newspaper 
spread over the tenderest ; this will be found a 
great protection against damage by frost. 
Foliage plants should have their leaves 
sponged with tepid water regularly once a 





Stanford, Lucan, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 


| of a brownish hue. 





in good health. 
S. Wick. 


Anemone ver- 
nalis.—This is one 
of the most exquisite of early-flowering alpines, 
the plants being dwarf and bearing large blossoms 
that are whitish internally and flushed with 
purple on the outer side. The species is known 
as the Shaggy Pasque-flower, by reason of the 
blossoms being densely clothed with silky hairs 
Large plants of it are rare. 
It isa plant suitable for association with very 
choice alpines, but in a spot where deep gritty 
loam exists for its roots with plenty of summer 
moisture. 

Chionodoxa Luciliz alba.—All who 
have plenty of white flowers to supply and 
whose,house accommodation is somewhat limited 
for early spring work should not fail to make a 
note of this lovely spring plant, which appears 
to do as kindly and to flower as freely as the 
type, and higher praise could hardly be 
bestowed. Given immunity from rabbits, I am 
hoping to naturalise both rather largely, but as 
yet have hesitated to plant in the open pleasure- 
ground. The succulent foliage and flower- 


| stems would be an irresistible attraction. —E. 
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AYRSHIRE ROSES. 
In the engraving here given we have a mass 
jof the charming Evergreen Rose (R. semper- 
\virens). ‘The variety represented is the ever- 
popular Félicité - Perpetue, unsurpassed for 
beauty and effectiveness. The picture portrays 
what may be accomplished with these rampant 
Roses. Not only are they adapted for covering 
walls, arbours, garden-houses, and similar 
places, but they may be profitably employed 
to cover trellises, or indeed anywhere where 
‘their growths may run on unchecked. We 
may greatly assist this natural style of culti- 
vation by providing for the free access of air 
and sunlight to the branches. Anything tend- 
ing to the entanglement of the branches should 
be avoided as far as possible, not only to enable 
the full beauty of the trusses of blossoms to be 
visible, but also to prevent the ravages of insect, 
pests. I should like to see more of our beautiful 
Roses employed in this free and natural manner. 
We cannot hope to produce in this country 
anything like the grand displays that travellers 
inform us are to be seen in the South of France, 
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Celine Forestier, and Solfaterre. Other classes 
|of Roses will furnish many splendid varieties 
/noted for their vigorous growth. From the 
Hybrid Chinese I would recommend Charles 
Lawson, Paul Perras, Blairi No. 2, Mme. 
Plantier, Fair Rosamond, Vivid, and Chenedole ; 
from the Hybrid Perpetuals, Anna Alexieff, 
General Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, John 
Hopper, Magna Charta, Clio, and Duke of Edin- 
aa Climbing varieties of Captain Christy, 
Pride of Waltham, and Edouard Morren would 
be found useful. Robusta, Mrs. Paul, Sir Jos. 
Paxton, Mme. Isaac Periere, Reine Victoria, 
and Climbing Malmaison are the best among the 
Bourbons, while from the Moss Roses, Crimson 
Clove, Baron de Wassanaer, Little Gem, and 
Blanche Moreau should be selected. If single 
varieties are desired, I would recommend 
Hybrid Sweet Brier, Amy Robsart, and Rose 
Bradwardine, also Carmine Pillar, Paul’s Single 
White, Macrantha, Bardou Job, Gloire des 
Rosomanes, Grandiflora, and Moschata nivea. 
This list is fairly representative of all that is 
good and vigorous among Roses. It might be 
considerably extended, but too much variety is 
not advisable. A charming finish to the whole 





Italy, and California, where the Chromatella or 
Cloth of Gold, Maréchal Niel, Lamarque, and 
others run wild and 
perfume the air 
around with their 


Yellow Brier and pink and white Scotch Roses, 
There is one point that should not be lost sight 


plantation would be a hedge of Harrison’s | 


THE PINKS (DIANTHUS). 


Tux Pinks form a charming family of plants, 
for the most part easily grown, rich and varied 
in colour, many of them sweet-scented, ever- 
green, and lasting long in flower. The family 
contains less than one hundred species, of which 
the greater part are European, while a few are 
‘found in temperate Asia and Africa. In Eng- 
‘land we have six species, and they have been 
very old garden favourites. Old writers can 
scarcely find words to express their admiration 
of them. The names were all expressive, and 
many of them have stood their ground for more 
than 400 years, such as Pinks, Carnations, 
‘Cloves, Gilliflowers, Sweet Williams, and 
Picotees. The Pinks, like most alpines from 
high elevations, are essentially moisture-loving 
plants, and during spring and summer moisture 
must be given in such a way as to interfere as 
little as possible with the tufty crowns. Mois- 
ture about the neck or a stagnant soil is almost 
certain death. Another essential to success 1s 
that the roots should be kept cool during the 
hot summer months, and this can only be done 
by burying stones inclined at about 45 degs., so 
as to give the roots an opportunity to get out 
‘of the way of drought, &c. The wireworm 
seems to be the deadliest enemy of this hand- 


some group, and 
when an aftected 
tuft is found, the 














sweet fragrance. But 






































if we cannot ap- 






































proach these coun- 

















tries in the cultiva- 




















tion of these tender, 





_| exotic Roses, we may 








the more freely em- 











ploy our hardier 
varieties, and in the 
beautiful climate of 
Treland, Wales, and 
our southern coun- 
ties we might pro- 
duce in a smaller 
degree the glorious 
displays of the coun- 
tries mentioned. I 
would suggest that a 
sheltered nook be 
selected, well pro- 

' tected from north 
and east by a belt of 

| Firs. If a piece of 

new meadow - land 

could be secured it 

' would be just the 
kind of soil Roses 
revel in. Let the 

} ground be well 
trenched a year in 

|| advance of planting 

}| if possible, working 

}| in some good stable- 

|| manure at the same 
time. A light crop 

| may be taken from this 

in the autumn put out tl 

to 8 feet apart. Heaps of old tree stumps and 

roots could be placed for some varieties to 

ramble upon, and, in fact, any rustic erections 

that will speedily suggest themselves may soon 

he covered with these Roses. Some few may 

be trained to 10-feet iron stakes, but do not 

bunch up the growths in a formal style ; rather 

allow the long rods of growth—which should 

be produced each year when plants are well 

established—to bend and sway as they please. 





plant in the manner stated would be service- 
able. The list I shall give includes some very 
hardy varieties that would not require this shel- 
tered spot. 
Ayrshire Roses, all of which are beautiful, we 
might commence with our old friend Gloire 
de Dijon, unequalled even now for general 
effectiveness. Then follow Kaiserin Friedrich, 
Mme. Berard, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Levet, Belle 
Lyonnaise. Keeping still to the Tea and H.T. 
class, I would recommend also Pink Rover, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Cheshunt Hybrid, Belle 
de Bordeaux, Mme. Alfred Carriére, Mme. 
Marie Lavallée, Reine Olga de Wurtemberg, and 
Souvenir de Mme. Jos. Metral. Among the 
Noisettes we may safely utilise Aimée Vibert, 
Wm. Allen Richardson, Jaune Desprez, Long- 
| worth Rambler, Mme. Marie Robert, Réve @Or, 


land the first season, and 
ne Rose plants from 6 feet 





rshire Roses on a trellis and summer-house, 


S 


of in this natural Rose garden, and that is to| be grown as near the ground level as pos 
encourage each year the production of gooc i 1 


Perhaps a list of a few suitable varieties to | 
|injured, but if planted out in the open, as 
recommended, and the growths loosened where | 


In addition to the Evergreen and | 


|a plan as anv. 





long sucker-like rods, for it is on these that we | periodical drenchings. 


mainly depend for supplying the best blossoms. 
After flowering, some of the old shoots may be 
removed and the remainder somewhat bent 
down. This will encourage the bottom eyes to 
start into growth and thus lay the foundation 
for next year’s supply. The knife must at all 
times be sparingly used. Remove crowded 
growths, but 
their entire length. With our May frost we 
run a risk of the early growths becoming 


tied up, they may be considerably retarded, and 
so perhaps escape. P; 





Management of shoots of the Duke 
of Edinburgh Rose (/. R.).—Peg down 
your Duke of Edinburgh Roses to within a foot 
or so of the soil, using pegs cut from faggots or 
Pea-boughs. We find this as good and simple 
The long shoots of Mrs. John 
Laing and General Jacqueminot may also be 
pegged down, and then cut back hard after they 
have flowered. This will produce a more bushy 
plant, and not sacrifice so much flower as would 
occur if hard pruned now. Cut back the La 
France and Merveille de Lyon at once. We have 
recently had a long article upon pruning Roses. 


otherwise leave shoots almost | 


only plan is to lift it, 
wash off all the soil, 
and replant it again 
in a fresh mixture. 
In this way we have 
savednumerous tufts 
of D, alpinus, which 
in the south seems 
the most liable to its 
ravages, 

THE ALPINE PINK 
(D. alpinus) is a 
somewhat rare and 
very beautiful spe- 
cies, scarcely ever 
met with doing well 
under cultivation, 
unless in the north 
of England and Scot- 
land. Our summers 
in the south do not 
seem to suit if very 
well, and although 
we get a wealth ‘of 
foliage and of a rich 
green hue, the plants 
always flower spar- 
ingly. Plants in pure 
well-decayed leaf - 
coil always are 
healthiest and flower 
the most freely. D. 
alpinus seems to re- 
quire plenty of 
moisture, and 








¢ 


10t handy to give 

The more exposed the 
| position the sturdier and healthier will be the 
clumps, and the more chance of a good show of 
lovely large deep rose-crimson spotted flowers. 
It forms dense masses, and may be increased 
ireadily by division, although we prefer propa- 
gation by seeds, which it rarely fails to ripen. 
There are several forms of D. alpinus in culti- 
vation at the present time, notably one called 
'tener, amuch more useful plant in the south at 
sny rate, as it never fails to yield abundance of 
‘flowers, which, though smaller and not so 
bright, are produced in such profusion as to 
make it an acquisition. The best of this class, 
however, was distributed as D. glacialis, and is 
probably a hybrid between the two. The plant 
|is altogether dwarfer, while the flowers, which are 
of a bright deep rose, are borne in rich profusion, 
and are nearly as large as those of D. alpinus. 
|It must not be confounded with the true Glacier 
Pink, which is, however, a near ally. 

D. ATKINSONI.—This is one of the most 
brilliantly coloured of all the family, its flowers 
crimson, and very striking in the border in the 
early summer months. Owing to the profuse 
flowering of the plant cuttings are not very 
freely produced. For this reason it is well to 


lj sible, if water be 








reserve the plants for stock, not allowing them 


‘to flower, 
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D. BARBATUS is the familiar Sweet William. 
The species is found wild in several parts of 
Northern Europe, but as a garden plant itis too 
much confined to cottage gardens. The varie- 
ties require to be constantly renewed, as the 
plants are apt to die out soon. There are many 
forms, some of poor colour, or where the colour- 
ing is too much confused, but the most effective 
are theselfs, particularly the deep crimsons. 

D. CARYOPHYLLUS.—This is the parent of the 
Carnation. We need not write further respect- 
ing this species, as this group of the Dianthus 
family was described in Garpentna Inuvs- 
TRATED, March 5th last. 

CHEDDAR PINK (D. cesius) is a valuable rock 
plant and easily managed. Sunny, dry, and 
stony exposed places suit it admirably, and all 
the better if it can be planted in chinks of lime- 
stone rock, failing which, old mortar will do 
very well. It forms dense mats of short, very 
glaucous leaves, and produces in May and June 
in the greatest profusion its large, rosy, fragrant 
flowers. The seeds will vegetate freely if sown 
on old mossy-grown walls, over which fine soil 
may be scattered with advantage. It may be 
increased by division also, but seeds are produced 
in such abundance as to render this course 
unecessary. 

DIANTHUS CALLIZONUS is by far the best of 
the alpine Pinks in cultivation at the present 
time. It isa native of Transylvania, and may 

_ be briefly described as having the habit of growth 
of D. plumarius, with the flowers of D. alpinus, 
but larger. It is certainly a valuable addition 
to our summer alpines. It strikes readily from 
cuttings, and may also be raised from seed, 
which it, however, ripens but sparingly. A 
western exposure suits 1t admirably ; the flowers 
are bright rose-purple. 

D. CINNABARINUS is not so striking a flower 
as many of the other Dianthuses, but its 
peculiar cinnamon colour at once attracts atten- 
tion and makes it worth growing in gritty soil 
on the rock garden. 

D. cRruENTUs. —This European Pink has 
sparse foliage, but its crowded heads of deep 
crimson flowers are very striking. It is not 
easy to grow well, a loamy soil being best, and 
surround each tuft with pieces of sandstone. 

D. GELIDUs.—This charming little Pink 
appears to be intermediate between the glacier 
andalpine Pinks. It has much the same dwarf 
sturdy habit as D. glacialis and D. alpinus, the 
large bearded flowers being rich rosy-purple, 
spotted white near the throat. 

THE GLACIER Pink (D. glacialis) is a hand- 
some little species, and though the flowers are 
small compared with those of D. alpinus, they 
make up for lack of size in profusion and in 
richness of colour. It does better in crevices of 
the rock garden as high up as may be possible, 
peaty or leafy soil well mixed with hard chips 
of granite or marble being all it requires. It 
forms compact little tufts of rather longish 
narrow-pointed leaves, which during the summer 
are thickly studded with charming rosy-tinted 
flowers, the petals serrated and slightly reflexed. 

D. NEGLECTUS is certainly one of the loveliest, 
the most easily managed, and, in our opinion, 
the best of all the dwarf alpine Pinks. It grows 
from 5 inches to 8 inches high, while from 1 inch 
to 3 inches is the highest it ever attains in its 
native habitat. It will stand any amount of 
exposure and cold, and we find it keeps much 
healthier, and produces its brilliant flowers in 
greater profusion in a rather poor sandy soil than 
in any other we have yet tried. It forms tufts 
resembling short wiry Grass, the leaves slightly 
glaucous, differing chiefly from those of the 
alpine Pink in their being shorter, narrower, 
and more pointed. The flowers are almost as 
large as those of D. alpinus, of a deep, pure, 
and most brilliant rose colour, the margins of 
the petals slightly serrated. As may be already 
gleaned, it has a vigorous constitution, with 
none of the fastidiousness characteristic of D. 
alpinus and D. glacialis; indeed it may be 
classed amongst the easily grown, as it gives no 
trouble either in pots or on the open rock 
garden. Itis a native of the highest Alps of 
Dauphiny, the Pyrenees, Switzerland, etc., and 
may be readily increased by division or seeds, 
which ripen in bright summers. It is by some 
considered a variety of the Glacier Pink, but it 
is distinct enough to warrant its being con- 
sidered a true species. 

D. pentTosus.—This is a dwarf Siberian species, 
about 6 inches high, with narrow pale green 

















leaves, which form broad sturdy tufts. The 
flowers are comparatively large and purplish in 
colour. It likes a light, loamy soil. 

D, PETRUS is a pretty Pink, easily grown, 
with rosy-red flowers on stems about 5 inches in 
height. The glaucous tufts increase in beauty 
with age, and it will thrive in ordinary soil. 

D, PLUMARIUS is the parent of the garden Pinks. 
A group of it upon the rock garden is exceeding] 
pretty, the flowers fragrant and much fringed, 
Af the colouring varied from white to purplish 
shades. It is perfectly hardy, grows and seeds 
freely, so that a stock is soon got in this way. 
Light, gritty soil suits it well. 

D. surERBuUS.—This is a native of many parts 
of Europe, and a good garden flower. The petals 
are jagged and deliciously fragrant. It should 
be treated as a biennial, for it soon dies away, 
though self-sown seedlings will sometimes come 
up freely. 

THE LACED AND WHITE PINkKs. 

There are two features in a Pink ; one is its 
exquisite fragrance, and, unlike many of the 
Carnations—one might say most of them— 
which are generally devoid of fragrance or 
possess it only very faintly, the ate are all 
sweet-scented ; it seems to be a condition of 
their nature. The other is the lacing on the 
petal margins, in a well-developed flower so 
dense and regular. Given, then, a full bloom 
that is pure in the ground, and regularly 
laced with some shade of purple and purple- 
crimson, or lilac through shades of red to 
crimson, and there is a flower worthy the 
asceptance of anyone. To have Pink blossoms 
of large size and finely laced, the plants should 
be grown in a well-prepared bed in the open, 
made up of rich soil, and the plants placed in it 
in October. It is only plants which are 
thoroughly established that can be expected to 
have well-laced flowers. It is sometimes said 
of the Carnation that it is coddled and debili- 
tated by being kept in cold-frames through the 
winter, but the same cannot be said of the Pink, 


which is grown wholly in the open and 
If 


thoroughly exposed to all weathers. 

The soil of most gardens will grow Pinks. 
it is a good yellow loam, or a black one of good 
heart, so much the better. If this be dug in 
September, and road or river sand, the former 
from a gravelled road, the latter from a shallow 
fast-running stream, and well rotted manure be 
freely added, then there isa good bed for Pinks. 
Road scrapings with horse droppings make good 
ingredients for a Pink bed, and the root fibres 
run freely init. The best time for Pink plant- 
ing is the autumn. 

Pinks are propagated by means of pipings, 
which are cuttings of the young shoots from 
the base of the plant, and layering the same as 
Carnations, which is a practice much followed 
in the midland districts. The quickest way to 
strike them is to put them in pots of light sandy 
soil firmly pressed about the cuttings; place 
them in a gentle bottom-heat with bell-glasses 
over them. Or they can be put into sandy soil 
in the border where there is a little shade, in 
little clumps, with bell-glasses over them, and 
they will root, though not so quickly as when 
the pots are plunged in bottom-heat. The 
earlier in the summer the pipings can be struck, 
so much the stronger are the plants for placing 
in the open ground in the autumn. 

It is customary to raise a Pink-bed 6 inches 
or 8 inches above the ground level. This is done 
so that the heavy autumn and winter rains may 
drain away from the roots of the plants, as, 
though the Pink is perfectly hardy, stagnant 
moisture about the roots is very injurious to it. 


THE BEST WHITE AND LACED PINKs. 


The following list of garden kinds has been 
carefully compiled, and includes also the white 
varieties : 

AGNES E. FairGRIEVE, white, laced bright purple, very fine. 
ALBINO, pure white, very heavy smooth petals. 

Auice Lrg, white, very dwarf and compact. 

ANNIE BoLeyn, rosy-purple, dark centre, very free. 
Asoor, pink, deep red centre. 

ATTRACTION, laced, deep ruby. 

BELLA CooKston, rosy lacing, very fine. 

BERTHA, deep rose lacing, erect. 

BERTRAM, heavy petal, with red lacing. 

Bsssix, reddish-purple lacing. 

BolarD, bright red lacing, very fine (see illustration). 
Captain KENNEDY, reddish-purple lacing, robust. 
CaPTIVATION, very large fine deep lacing. 

CHARLES, light rose, blotched crimson, robust. 
CHARMER, white, violet lacing, very fine. 

CLARA, deep red lacing, very fine.. 

Ouirron Wuire, large, pure white, very free and robust, 


CLovE Pink, clear rose self, finely fimbriated. 

Constancz, purple lacing, beautiful flower. 

CRAIGMILLAR, beautifully laced, reddish-purple, one of th : 
finest. 

Drrsy Day, deep pink, heavily laced, purplish-maroon. 

DeEvyicr, bright purple lacing, very robust and free. 

Diana, white, finely fringed. 

Dr. ForBEs, white, laced purple, large and fine. 

Dr. McLean, rich rosy-purplish lacing, grand flower. 

Dr. Masters, bright red lacing, robust and free. ' 

DukE or York, very large, well laced with purplish-maroon 

Ear.y Buusu, beautiful pink self. 4 

ELcuHo, laced dark red. 

EMERALD, reddish centre, exquisitely laced. ) 

Empress OF Inp1A, white, heavily laced with deep purple. 

ERNEST LApHAM, blush, claret centre, very large and fine, 

EvryDIcg, rich rosy-red lacing, very fine. a 

FavyouritE, heavily laced purple, extra fine. ’ : 

FIMBRIATA ALBA MAJOR, large form of the old Fimbriata alba, — 

GALOPIN, rosy-red lacing, very fine. { 

Gro. A. Scorr, white, laced mulberry, large and fine. 

Gro, Wut, large, purple centre. 

GoprREY, large, rosy-red, very full and distinct. ; 

GRAVETYE, compact, beautifully formed, exquisitely laced, — 
very free. 

Harry Hooper, bright reddish-purple lacing, very hardy, — 

Her MAJESTY, pure white, free, large and good. : 

Homer, rosy-red, dark centre, handsome flower, very hardy 
and free. © 

HYBRIDUS FLORIBUNDUS, rose self, mule. 

ISABEL, laced lilac, extra fine. 

JEANETTE, large, very full, rich purple lacing. 

Jussiz, white, rosy-red centre, fine flower. 

JOouN BAut, rich plum lacing, extra fine flower. 4 

JUBILEE, 1897, very large, beautifully laced with rich mul. 
berry. i 

Lapy CRAVEN, laced red, medium size and very compact. 

Lapy GLAMIS, pure white, late, heavy smooth petals, very 
fine. 

LauRA, laced red. 

LENA, purple lacing. 

Leonora, laced dark red. 

Lizziz Duvat, soft pink lacing. 

Lorp Drersy, laced rosy-purple. 

Lorina, dark broad heayily-laced, large, and robust. 

LOWANDER, grand form, finely laced purple. 

Lustre, reddish-purple lacing. 

MAGGIE, rosy-red lacing, large and full. 

MAGGIE PEEBLES, white, laced rosy-purple, very large and 
fine. 

Mary AvuBERTON, laced bright red, large and heavy. 

Mary Gray, reddish-purplish lacing. ; 

Miss PoMEROY, rosy-purple lacing, compact, and very free. 

Mopssty, large, laced bright rosy-purple. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL, rosy-red, lacing very fine. 

Mrs. Darke, bright claret lacing, good. 

Mrs, Lakin, white, good garden Pink. 

Mrs. SINKINS, white, large, free and early. 
edging. 

Mrs. Waltz, rich rosy lacing, robust and‘free. 

Mrs. W. M. WeLsu, pure white, one of the finest raised, 
robust, free and fragrant. 

NE Pius Uurra, richly laced, dark red. 

OPHELIA, laced reddish-purple, large, full, and very fine. 

PADDINGTON, pink, claret centre, early and free. 

PANDORA, rosy-red lacing. 

PHEASANT’S-EYE, white, dark centre. 

Pinot, laced red, finely formed. 

PRINCE IMPERIAL, laced red. 

PRINCESS BEATRICE, white, rosy-red centre. 

Princess LouisE, pink centre, well laced, very free. 

RAMBLER, bright red lacing, good flower. 

Rosy Morn, deep rosy-red, large, fine flower. 

RusBeEns, dark flowers, very dwarf and free. 

Sarau, dark velvety-red lacing, serrated. 

Sir Joun Cowan, white, laced rose, very large, distinct an 
fine. 

SNOWFLAKE, 
hardy. 

THE Rector, bright reddish-purplish, extra fine. { 

THE ScoTsMAN, white, with reddish-purple, beautifully 
laced and good form. 

THEODORE Park, laced red, large and full. 

Tortix, bright red lacing, very showy. 

WELLS, white, with broad purple lacing, very large and 
fine. 

Wat. Bruce, rich claret lacing, large, full, and free. 

Wo. Epminston, bright red lacing, compact and hardy. 

Wm. Paut, clear rose lacing. 

Wo. Youna, white, edged red, large and full, extra fine. 

Zoz, laced rosy-red, large, full, smooth petals. 


Fine Pink or 


pure white, medium size, very compact, and — 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PINKS, 


Of the great number of good, free-flowering, 
attractive annuals and biennials, very few are 
capable of producing such pleasing results as 
the many and varying forms of the Chinese 
Pink (Dianthus sinensis). The almost endless 
array of colour combined with their pleasing, 
and, in many instances, fantastic forms, cannot 
fail to at once attract attention in any garden. 
But because of their infinite variety and very 
simple cultural requirements, and equally so 
perhaps because they are abundantly obtained 
from seeds at a very small cost, the cultivator 
not unfrequently loses sight of their simple 
needs, or even neglects them outright. It very 
often happens, both with the professional and 
amateur gardener alike, that most seeds which 
are well known for their high powers of germina- 
tion are often sown as thickly as Mustard and 
Cress, and in many instances left to themselves 
ever after. This is so frequently noticeable in 
amateurs’ gardens, and the results so abun- 
dantly apparent, that I cannot refrain from 
mentioning it here. Where the seeds are old, 
and, in consequence, their vitality considerably 
reduced, there is every excuse for sowing 
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am told, are largely used 
for window-boxes in Germany, particularly the 
highly-coloured varieties, double and semi- 
double. Then, again, some very pretty effects 
may be had by planting them in the rock garden 
to flower when the majority of the rock plants 
are over ; anywhere, indeed, where they would 
brighten and cheer their surroundings, 
Botanically these beautiful flowers have had 
their origin in Dianthus sinensis, but are now 
so diversified in general aspect as to cause their 
sub-division into distinctive sections. The most 


Some of the forms, I but to give it a few waterings of manure-wate) 
during the summer. The one that looks very 
sick and yellow is evidently in such bad health 
that repotting may be tried as a last resource 
even if a temporary change to a warm, moist 
atmosphere cannot be arranged for. The 
Broom seed may be sown in sandy peat now 
This soil retains the moisture well at is at the 
same time open and porous. It is not neces 
sary that the Narcissus should have been cross. 
fertilised to produce fertile seed. 


debar any from the necessary and timely 
thinning which should always follow. It is, 
indeed, due almost in its entirety to the 
apathy displayed in this latter particular that 
we so often see these beautiful annuals so 
poor in colour and so meagre in their general 
effect as garden plants. Of course, the greatest 
safeguard against overcrowding is by sowing in 
boxes or pans, and transplanting at a later date 
a few inches apart; in this way the plants 
would have opportunity to develop, and thus 


a 


ee a 
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provide a far greater profusion of their gay- 
coloured blossoms. 

It will be noted above that I have referred to 
these Chinese Pinks as annuals and biennials, 
though strictly in point of durability they 
belong to the latter. Under cultivation, how- 
ever, they may be either, an item depending 
entirely on the way they are managed. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are more frequently regarded 
as annuals and treated accordingly, but by 
making a sowing later on in the year larger 
plants and increased quantities of flowers are 
the result in the ensuing year. It is not in all 


charming, however, are those known as Hedde- 
wigi, H. laciniatus, and H. hybridus. The first 
includes such well-known varieties as Eastern 
Queen and Crimson Belle, which, with The 
Bride, make a really charming trio of excellent 
form, distinct in colour and of large size. H. 
laciniatus is also exceedingly varied, but is 
readily distinguished by the deeply-fringed 
petals. One of the most charming of this fringed 


class is Salmon Queen, which is so strikingly 
effective in its colouring that it will doubtless 
Other good distinct shades 


be largely grown. 


in this set are sanguineus and purpureus. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE GRANADILLA (PASSIFLORA 
RANGULARIS). 


THE Passion-floweris undoubtedly one of the veryy 
finest of its family. It has not been a success 

in some instances it is true, but where failure | 
has resulted the cause has not been far to seek, | 
Tam fully persuaded. Given a suitable posi- 
tion and sufficient room for the growths to 
extend, itis a grand climbing plant for the stove 


QUAD. 


proper, the temperature house, and the mode- 
rately warm conservatory. I have grownitas | 
a climber in the stove both in pots and planted _ 
out; the latter is, however, the better plan of 
the two, unless large pots be used, 
When planted out care should be _ 
taken not to provide it with too rich 
a compost or in too great a quan- P 
tity, otherwise the growth will be 
too rampant. I have also grown it , 
in a cooler house, one in which the * | 
temperature falls in severe frost to _ 
40 degs. oftentimes. This low _ 
standard causes the leaves to droop 
and the softer wood to die back, yet 
the plant in question has broken out 
afresh each spring, and by the au- 
tumn has yielded a prolific crop of 
flowers (during late August and Sep- 
tember). Ifa temperature of 50 degs. 

as the minimum could be kept in any 
lofty house, this Passion - flower 
would make a fine plant for the 
roof. So would it ina conservatory 
with about the same amount of 
warmth, but the growth, as a matter — 
of course, would not be so free where 
the ventilation during the summer 
was given with a liberal hand. If 
it is contemplated to cultivate the 
Granadilla for its fruit, it is neces- 
sary to grow it in a fairly warm- 
house. In an ordinary stove I have 
thus ripened the fruits towards the 
end of June ; but in any case the fruit 
should be ripe by the end of August 
or early in September, otherwise the 
flavour will be less pronounced. For 
dessert I cannot say that I am much 
taken with it, but I have been told 
on the best authority that in India 
it is cooked in the same way as 
Apples with us, and is when thus 
prepared much relished. The flowers are, I 


gardens or soils, however, that these things 
are perfectly hardy, and it is probably due to 
such experiences that with our trying, change- 
able winters these pretty summer flowers have 
come to be Sieariel more as annuals. But, 
call them what we may, they certainly deserve 
well at the hands of the cultivator, who alone is 
to blame for their too sparse representation in 
gardens generally. Regarded and treated as 
annuals to make as early a display as possible, 
the seed should be sown quite thinly in boxes 
or pans in the first week in F ebruary. Other 
sowings may follow about a fortnight later, 
and a third at the end of the month. These 
early sowings should be made under glass, 
placing the boxes on a shelf near the glass to 
prevent drawn growth. It isa good plan, and 
one which dispenses with the check that 
transplanting gives rise to, if a sowing be 
made in pots about 4 inches across. By 
sowing half-a-dozen seeds in each, no thin- 
uing would be required, and with the ball 
transferred to its permanent position intact 
the plants would quickly take to the soil. This 
method would take no more time than sowing 
in boxes and transplanting later, and where 
shelf-room in the greenhouse was insufficient 
the pots may easily be accommodated in frames 
where a slight warmth was available on cold 
nights. For the raising of such things any good 
sandy loam will suffice, or if plenty of good 
leaf-mould is obtainable employ this liberally 
with the loam. Any sowings required after the 
above should be made in the open ground in 
patches or beds sown thinly broadcast. In doing 
this the future of the plant may well be con- 
sidered and the soil prepared accordingly. What 
these plants prefer as a rooting medium is a 
comparatively dry and light, warm soil of fair 
depth. Where the ground is stiff and heavy, 
improve it by adding leaf-soil, old potting 
mould, or even Cocoa-nut-fibre, These, to- 
gether with a moderate addition of old manure, 
will make a thoroughly satisfying mixture. 

And now a word as to their position in the 


Those included under hybridus are also 
equally varied and beautiful, and to this set the 
Diadem Pink (H. diadematus) belongs. Another 
section is called imperialis, the plants of 
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Flowers of the Granadilla (Passiflora quadrangularis). 


slightly stronger habit and taller, save for the 
nanus section of this strain. 


garden, which hitherto in many instances has 
been unreasonably restricted. Tn the majority 
of cases we have been content with perhaps a 
few circular patches in the mixed border, or 
perhaps a bed or go in gardens of larger dimen- 
sions. But if we want our gardens unceasingly 
gay with bright, pleasing, and beautiful flowers, 
we have in these charming amuul Pinks a 
group of plants capable of rendering effective 
service’ in any such display. And, on the 
other hand, there are hundreds of gardens with 
unlimited scope for accommodating them to the 
full. Not only should these things be grown 
in beds or in the mixed border, but they can 
with equally good effect be used as a ground- 
work to beds of Roses or fringes to other 
plants. For example, beds of Gladioli, Tigridias, 
Galtonia, standard Fuchsias, Abutilons, to- 
gether with many sub-tropical beds, may all 
be further beautified by their association. And, 
again, who shall gainsay the merits of thig 
charming race of plants for large vases or 
baskets on the lawn or in the terrace garden ? 
It is in just such places as these -and in the 
window-boxes also that they may be seen to ad- 
vantage, and those who are in search of some 
effective bit of colouring for these or similar pur- 
poses would do well to make a note of them. 





The Imperial 
group contains many double varieties, and, apart 
from their decorative value in the garden, are 
useful in a cut state, and for this purpose alone 
should be grown abundantly. 





Treatment of Palms, &c. (Helston).— 
If your Palms are potted in steel filings, as you 
have been informed, it is no wonder that one 
of them is in bad health ; but you have doubt- 
less been misinformed, 
looks very well, though the plants have been 
two years in England and have been neglected. 


The Palms, which probably belong to the Cycas 


genus, should be shaken out of their pots, their | § 
to us? NSoft-wooded and tender subjects are 


roots examined, and, if unhealthy, cut back to 
sound growth, and repotted in two parts of 
fibrous loam to one part. of sandy peat. They 
should be potted very firmly and placed in heat, 
if possible, for a month or six weeks, so as to 
induce vigorous root action. We are afraid 
that, if you have no place for them but your 
dwelling-room, repotting will scarcely be a suc- 
cess. Can you not get a neighbour, who has 
heat at his disposal, to let you place the Palms 
in his hothouse for a few weeks after potting ? 
If nothing can be done in this way, we should 
recommend you not to repot the healthy Palm, 


as you say the other 





think, most beautiful and the fragrance a 
delightful ; these, if out as soon as expanded, 
will almost always remain in passable condition 
over the second day. It is not, I am quite 
aware, the natural method of displaying the 
cut blooms to put them into bowls of water, 
as if dealing with Water Lilies, but in such a 
case I consider this mode is quite justified by 
reason of the beautiful effect produced. Ss. 


Mealy-bug (S. S.).—This is one of the worst 
pests plants are troubled with. But, surely, it 


‘is a harsh thing to say that any nursery is 


‘‘smothered” in what all growers know to be 
such a trying foe? Can you not senda specimen 


usually most often attacked ; and as it needs a 
somewhat powerful insecticide to kill, we are so 


liable to harm the plant at the sametime. But, 


before we go any further, let us impress upon 
you the need fora careful watch for a short time, 


/and if any appear let the plant be isolated at 


once. If not of much value, burnit. It will be 
the cheapest in the end. Any of the usual in- 
secticides may be used, and it is not safe to use 
them at more than ordinary strength if applied 
with a syringe. We do not care for this plan 


unless it be a hard-wooded subject, while, if they 
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are so badly affected as to make it too much 
trouble to follow the next plan, we would cut 
them out: Mix a very little—an_ eggeupful 
will often be enough—of the insecticide at double 
strength, and with a small camel-hair-brush just 
touch each insect with the strong solution. Do 
not imagine that once going over your plants 
will be sufficient ; but do so two or three times, 
and at intervals of a few days. 





DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 


I DESIRE to supplement a short article which 
appeared in GARDENING, March 5 last. No one 
who has not seen Double Primroses at their best 
—i.e., grown by a skilled cultivator with natural 
opportunities—can at all appreciate the beauty 
of these plants, and in the hope of popularising 
these exquisite perennials I have for some years 
been at pains to obtain all the new and old 
varieties, and to test them in different soils and 
situations. 

The great desiderata for their successful culti- 
vation are pure air, suitable soil, and slight 
shade or shelter. Double Primroses are perfectly 
hardy. They flower well at high altitudes, 
500 feet or 600 feet above sea level, but they 
must have protection to perfectly develop their 
flowers, and they must be free from aérial 
contamination from manufacturing products or 
that of large towns. The soil best suited to 
them is a retentive loam, rather holding in its 
nature but with free drainage, and it is necessar 
that the plants should be broken up into af 
clumps each early autumn, not single crowns, 
and then placed where they are to flower, if 
possible in fresh loam, mixed with roughly- 
powdered charcoal and a little basic slag. * 
the spring, when they are showing their hee 
buds, the soil should be carefully removed from 
around each plant, so as to expose the upper 
roots, and replaced with a rich compost of fresh 
loam, sheep-droppings, or a little soot and 
guano—this to be well worked up to the neck of 
the plant, so that it can throw out a fresh tier 
of roots into the new compost. By this means 
you obtain a large number of blooms of a size 
and richness of colour impossible in any other 
way. Todo this it is obvious that the plants 
must be in beds by themselves, and this is the 
way to grow them, not dropped here and there 
throughout the border, and as a matter of 
convenience the beds should be of a size 
easily covered by a 6-foot by 4-foot light, 
raisedon bricks at the four corners. This trouble 
will well repay by saving the blooms from frost 
and snow, which partly destroys their contour 
and colour. The same treatment is applicable 
to Double Polyanthuses, of which there are a 
few very beautiful varieties, but in treating 
these for show purposes the trusses must be dis- 
budded, only six or seven blooms beingallowed on 
each truss. By the high cultivation here in- 
dicated I have flowered small clumps of Prim- 
roses, with fifty to sixty blooms, fully developed, 
perfectly double, and of great size and rich 
colour. 

All the varieties can be potted, but I should 
pot in the autumn in the usual compost, top- 
dress in spring, leaving the plants under the 
same conditions as those in beds until they are 
ready to flower. They can then be carried into 
a cool-house and bloomed, always remembering 
that they are very intolerant of heat. By a 
judicious selection their flowering time may be 
much extended, some varieties, specially of 
yellows, being much earlier than others. All 
are beautiful, and the so-called common ones— 
white, lilac, and sulphur—not the least so ; but 
the place of honour is held by Pompadour, the 
old double velvet crimson, which, as a previous 
writer has said, is very difficult to grow until 
vou know how, and then it is as easy as the 
others. This variety has a very noble habit ; its 
blooms, being supported on long and strong foot- 
stalks thrown well above the foliage, resemble 
nothing so much as a small Prince Camille de 
Rohan Rose, and a fine specimen forms a 
striking picture. Of the other varieties I 
would select a bright lilac, A. Dumollin, but 
occasionally this variety is corymbose, the 
flowers clustering Polyanthus-like; it is early 
and very gay. Appended is a list of all varieties 
known to cultivators, and if the treatment 
indicated above be earried out, no one in, 
terested need despair of bringing these charm- 
ing plants to perfection, x aie 
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VARIETIES OF DouBLE PRIMROSE. 


Pompadour, dark velvet crimson; A. Du- 
mollin, bright lilac; Marie Crousse, plum- 
colour, dark ; Rose (sold as salmon), very fine 
variety ; Cerise, quite one of the best, very 
bright aud free blooming; Plum, ‘distinct, but 
dull; Harlequin, rose, white spotted ; Cloth of 
Gold, rich yellow ; Chrome, good yellow ; Sul- 
phur, very pale yellow ; White ; Mauve. 

All these varieties are flore-pleno—?.e., per- 
fectly double, and yield no seed, 


DovuBLE POLYANTHUS. 

Tue GoLDEN PHEASANT (often sold as Tortoise- 
shell).—A rich variety, dark umber, gold-laced, 
perfectly double, and very beautiful. 

Rex THEoporE.—Very dark, delicately white- | 
fringed. This is also very double, but not so 
fine a plant as Golden Pheasant. 

Gotpen Bauu.—A choice specimen, pale 
yellow ground, flushed rose ; but not so double 
as the first two. This is sold as Derndenghi. 





Fuakre.—A dark maroon, silver-laced, of 








ANNUAL SCABIOUS. 


THe Scabious is best treated as an annual 
because it.cannot always be depended upon to 
stand the winter in the open, especially if the 
yosition is at alldamp. Seed is easily raised in 
Feat in April, and the seedlings will be ready to 
go out about the end of May. I had a bed of 
fifty plants last year, and amongst the varieties 
were rosy colours, pure white, rich crimson, 
and dark crimson. Then there was a delightful 
blue and lilac-pink, to say nothing of the 
various shades of maroon. ‘There was also as 
much diversity in the height of the plants as 
there was in the colour of the flowers, some 
being tall and others dwarf. There are few 
plants to surpass them in the late summer 
months, as the flowers are produced on long 
stiff stems that everyone so much desires. The 
Scabious does not require a nice soil ; indeed, 
the plants are of better habit when the ground 
is rather poor, provided plenty of root-moisture 
is given in dry weather. Overcrowding is 





Annual Scabious flowers. 


which half the flowers in a truss come single ; 
of the remainder a few are double; the 
others duplex. 

Of their reproduction I have little to say. 
They cannot be grown from seed, therefore 
division alone saves them from extinction. Of 
the production of new varieties, I need only ob- 
serve that it is the outcome of great skill, 
knowledge, and a happy combination of circum- 
stances known to the uninitiated as ‘‘ luck.” 

Puitie H. Mvuszs. 

The Old Parsonage, Gresford, Wrexham. 





Narcissus Autocrat.—The clear uniform yellow of 
crown and perianth in this variety marks it as one of the 
very finest of the incomparabilis section. The cup is also 
beautifully formed, frilled at the margin, expanding widely, 
though not gaping, while the bold, free growth and abun- 
dant foliage should render it a popular variety. 

g@- Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will | 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems. Cotton wool! 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 





also of interesting subjects will be welcome. 


From a photograph by Mr. G. Ingram, Ascot. 


also fatal. The plants may be lifted on the 
approach of frost and put into pots, when they 
do admirably for associating with dwarf Chrys- 
anthemums. In a light, airy house I can keep 
the Scabious in bloom till near Christmas. 

SPM I 





Plants for dry bed (Ben Hden).—Your 
narrow bed is unfortunately situated. In- 
poverished and dried up as it is by the roots cf 
the Ivy and of the Trees, which also shade it, 
few plants, unless carefully tended, will co 


/more than make a half-hearted struggle for 


existence. The border should be dug up 
deeply and all roots found in it removed ; then 
it should be richly manured with well-rotted 
farmyard manure. Of. annuals, Asters, espe- 
cially those of the Comet section, and Petunias 
should succeed as well as any, while of herba- 
ceous perennials Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., The 
Pearl, Coreopsis grandiflora, Erigeron speciosus, 
Gaillardia, Gazania, and Rudbeckia Newmani 
are well suited to dry positions. The Japa- 
nese Anemone is probably too lofty, or this 
would have proved hardy and long-suffering, 
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Montbretias do exceedingly well in dry soil, as CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING, 


do Alstremerias. If bright colour peat Ix reply to “ W. G. W.” and ‘A. B. C.,” we append a further list of Chrysanthemums with the 
there is no reason why plants of the 1 th, approximate date for the different operations to be carried out. We take this occasion to point 
Pelargonium should not be put out, and the out the advantage of retaining second crown-buds of the Anemone sorts, as they are so much 


i c r 38 é } %6 . . 
Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Madame Crousse and prettier when produced from these buds. Of course, there are a few exceptions to this rule, as 
Souvenir de Charles Turner, might also be 





— 
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utilised. Whatever is planted must be well 
attended to in the matter of watering and feed- 
ing with weak liquid fertilisers when well 
established, if they are to hold their own 
against the omnivorous roots that will soon fill 
the border again. 


Diseased Violets.—The plants forwarded 
by “ Inquirer” and ‘*G, C.” were so dried up 
on arrival that it was almost impossible to 
determine the cause of their failure. Some of 
the leaves appeared to have suffered from 
mildew, and what growth had been made was 
very weakly. In all probability these Violets 
are attacked by a disease that is not uncommon 
with Marie Louise and other double-frame 
Violets. They begin to show signs of damping 
and mildew soon after being planted in the 
frame, and gradually lose their leaves and die. 
Insufficient ventilation and a surplus of moisture 
often tend to produce similar results ; but, even 
in the hands of skilful cultivators, losses from 
this disease are not unknown. November is too 
late to plant Violets in frames. Planting should 
take place during September, and should be 
finished by the end of the month. The plants 
should be taken up with good balls of 
earth and well watered in, when, by mid- 
October, they will have taken good hold of 
the new soil. If, like ‘* Inquirer’s,” they are not 
planted until November, they have no time to 
become established before the advent of the 
cold weather, and are thus unable to withstand 
the effects of bad treatment or disease. All 
diseased leaves should be picked off, and the 
plants sprinkled with charcoal-dust and wood- 
ashes. Plenty of air should be given whenever 
practicable, and the soil allowed to become 
almost dry before water is given. Treated in 
this manner the plants may sufficiently recover 
to give runners for forming the outdoor beds in 
April and May, but if they are then diseased 
they should be burnt and fresh stock procured 
for growing on through the summer, while all 
the soil in which the Violets have been growing 
in the frames should be cleared out before 
plants are removed to the frames in September. 


Violets unhealthy. — There is nothing 
the matter with ‘‘ Snowstorm’s” Violets. The 
plants sent from the frame and from the open 
ground are both in excellent health and studded 
with bloom-buds, which would have expanded 
in a short time. There is no sign of disease on 
the foliage, which is vigorous and clean, and the 
samples of soil forwarded are well adapted to 
successful Violet culture. From the healthy 
appearance of the plants we should have ex- 
pected that they had bloomed well in October 
and November, after which the colder weather 
and darker days of December and January, 
coupled with the natural exhaustion induced 
by flowering, would render them flowerless for 
a time ; but there is every appearance of a good 
crop of spring blossom, “From “‘ Snowstorm’s ” 
letter it is to be inferred that the plants have not 
bloomed at all this season up to the present ; 
but if such a failure has occurred it is un- 
accountable and quite at variance with what 
the healthy appearance of the plants would lead 
one to conclude. The single Russian and Czar 
are invariably more floriferous in mid-winter 
vhan are the doubles. 


Twelve Sweet Peas for exhibition 
(A. W.).—The following are twelve good 
Sweet Peas for exhibition: Blanche Burpee, 
white ; Lovely, rose-pink ; Lady Penzance, 
bright rose ; Mars, crimson ; Meteor, orange- 
salmon ; Apple Blossom, blush-pink ; Dorothy 
Tennant, mauve ; Venus, flesh-white ; Countess 
of Radnor, lavender ; Boreatton, maroon ; 
Orange Prince, orange-pink ; and Primrose, 
sulphur-white. Three good novelties of last 
year are Queen Victoria, pale yellow flushed 
with purple; Lady Nina Balfour, mauve-grey ; 
and Triumph, bright orange-pink, very large 
flower. All the sorts named are good exhibition 
varieties. We prefer arranging in clear glass 
vases of simplest form, but these flowers are 
often shown in any ordinary exhibition stand. 
The points are size, colour, symmetry of form, 
and length of stalk. Tufea 


will be seen in the following list appended— 


Name. 


Abbe Mendenhall. . 
Admiral Avellan : 
Beauty of Teignmouth .. 
Casar Costa : 
Elmer PD. Smith 

H. T. Wooderson .. 
Nyanza . - 
Richard Dean 
Avalanche .. 

Khama ae 
Miss Elsie Teichmann 
Olive Oclee.. 

Marsa ; ie 
Secretaire Fierens 
Ella Curtis .. 
Florence Davis... 
Mme. Ad. Chatin .. 
Mme. J. Smeers 
Petite Delaux 

John Lightfoot 

Mlle. Lacroix 
Challenge 

La Neige 

Talene ; 
L’Emindra .. oe 
Souvenir de ma Scour 
Lenawee. Se 
Mons. Gustave Henry 


John Doughty 
Empress of India .. 
White Beverley 
L’Amethiste es 
Miss Phyllis Fowler 


John Bunyan 

Lady Margaret 
Mons. Chas. Lebo :qz 
Enterprise .. 

Sir. W. Raleigh 
Descartes 

J. Thorpe, jun... 
Mrs. J. Benedict .. 
Fleur de Marie 
Delaware op. 
Miss Annie Lowe .. 


Amy Furze .. 

Clara Jeal Pe 
Chevalier Domage 
Dorothy Gibson 


Golden Christine .. 


Chrysanthemums Mme. Carnot and | 





Mrs. G. W. Palmer (J. W. K.) 


Large Anemones 








.—If you 


Japanese sorts. 
When to stop. 


First week April 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
First week May 
April, first week 
Second week May 
Last week March 
Natural break 
Second week May 
First week April 
Last week March 
First week April 
First week April 
Last week March 
April 6 
Natural break 
First week April 
First week April 
Last week March 
Natural break 
First week May 
First week May 
Last week March 
Natural break 
First week April 
Second week May 
Natural break 


Incurved sorts. 
First week April 
First week April 

Natural break 


See January 15 issue 
End March 


First week April 
Second week May 
First week April 
First week April 
First week April 
Second week April 
End March 
First week April 
Second week May 
End March 
Second week May 


Reflexed sorts. 


End March 
First week April 
End March 
First week April 


Natural break, not later 


than April 15 


| 
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Which bud to retain. 


Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 


Second crown 


and Japanese-Anemones. 


Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Second crown 








Feeding required. 


Rather liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 

Moderate 

Rather liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 

Moderate 
Liberal 

Not too liberal 

Liberal 
Rather moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Rather liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Rather moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Rather moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Not too liberal 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Not too liberal 


Rather moderate 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 

Moderate 

Rather moderate 

Not too liberal 
Liberal 
Rather moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Rather liberal 


Liberal 
Moderate 
Liberal 
Liberal 


Rather liberal 





interesting, we prefer to place on the 


ground, in 








will refer to our issue of February 12th last, 
you will notice we recommend Mrs. G. W. 
Palmer shall be ‘‘stopped” April 15th, and 
second crown-buds retained, and we are quite 
satisfied this will give you desirable results, 
With regard to Mme. Carnot, we recommend 
plants of this sort should be stopped at end of 
April, and first crown-buds retained. Our 
reason tor this is owing to the great length of | 
time that this handsome sort takes to develop 
its blossoms, and the great bulk of growers, if 
they were to pinch their plants first week in 
Apriland retain second crown-buds, would often 


find their blooms far too late to be of use for | 


exhibition. We would recommend you to try 





half of your plants each way, as the weather 
prevailing at the time the buds are retained 
often materially affects the ultimate results. 





Raising seeds.—A lady amateur writes: 
Amateurs who wish to raise a few seeds under 
glass, and do not care for the expense of buying 
frames, will find it a good plan to get the cheap 
glass at 8s. a 100. That which I use is 12 inches | 
by 8 inches. Isow a patch of seed, say Lettuce, 
and cover it with a piece of this glass. Ifa 
sheet of brown paper is laid underneath it adds 
tothe warmth, but it is less easy to see when 
the young plants appear. As soon as this 
happeus the glass must be raised on stones, and 
a ridge of earth or a piece of board put on the | 
north and east side. Later on flower-pots 
can be substituted for the stones, and in this 
way there is little fear of injury from frost. A 
cheap frame can be made by knocking out the | 
bottom of a wooden box, putting the sides on 
the ground, and covering with one or more of 
these glasses. In such a frame I keep Calceo- 
larvias successfully through the winter.— 
A. R. M. 


*,* In reference to this matter which is ver 
* 3 y 





easily arranged for. 


warm, sunny sites or positions, little wood 
frames 2 inches deep and of 4-inch wood. These 


‘should have the front ends pressed 1 inch into 


the soil, the back ends just resting on it ; that 
gives at once a little slope to the sun and throws 


| off water ; also it lifts the glass from the soil 
_and is less liable to induce burning or scalding. 


The best shading is found in a little sand or very 
fine dry soil shaken over the glass, as that 
washes off should rain and clouds come. These 
little frames box in great warmth, which, with 
air and moisture, is quite essential to ‘seed ger- 


|mination, though light is not so, but it is of 


great importance when germination has pro- 
duced leafage. Those who prefer them may get 
shallow boxes 12 inches by 20 inches, 4 inches 
deep at one end, sloping to 3 inches at the other, 


| filling with good fine soil, sowing seeds in them, 
| covering with large panes of glass, and standing 


in the sun.—D. 

Azaleas suffering from drip from 
tree (X. Y. Z.).—It is not likely that the 
occasional drip from the extremities of the 
Walnut-tree’s branches, which “X. Y, Z.” says 
do not overshadow the bed, can have had an 
injurious effect on the Azaleas, whose ill-health 
must be ascribed to some other cause. We 
know cases where Azaleas have grown for many 
years partly overspread by déciifabtad trees, and 
are still in the best of health, though an open 
position is doubtless preferable where it can be 
If *X. Y. Z.” has sufii- 
cient Begonia tubers the bed might be filled 
with these. They would provide fine colour, 


and would remain in bloom through the summer 


and autumn, when the bed could be perma- 
nently planted with perennials. Scarlet Zonal 
Pelargoniums and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
such as Mme. Crousse and Souvenir de Charles 
Turner, would make a bright display, while 
annuals such as the beautiful Salpiglossis, 
scarlet Zinnias, Godetias, and crimson Linum 
might beutilised. Fora permanency, herbaceous 
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Ponies interspersed with Lilies: might be 
planted with good effect. Fine varieties of the 
double herbaceous Peony are Agnes Mary Kel- 
way, sulphur-rose ; Leonie, flesh colour 5 candi- 
dissima, primrose-white : Reine des KE rangaises, 
ale rose ; Lady Leonora Bramwell, silvery-rose ; 
tare Beresford, rose ; Prince Prosper, crimson ; 
and Whitleyi, satin-white ; while EKmodi and 
albiflora are two beautiful single whites. Of 
Lilies there are L. croceum, orange; L. candi- 
dum, the snow-white Madonna Lily; L. excelsum 
or testaceum, buff; L. Martagon album, white ; 
L. chaleedonicum, scarlet; the well - known 
golden-rayed Lily of Japan (L. auratum) ; 
L. Humboldti, apricot with claret spots ; L. ‘o— 
dalinum, orange spotted ; L. tigrinum splendens 
and L. t. Fortunei, orange-red, spotted with 
chocolate. Lilies and Peonies would be exactly 
suited by the situation of the bed, which is well 
sheltered from cold winds, and is not too sunny, 
Hydrangea paniculata, about which ‘X.Y. Z.” 
inquires, should succeed. in the bed, as would 
Hydrangea hortensis. A pretty shrub for peat 
soil is Andromeda floribunda, while the Mexican 
Orange (Choisya_ternata), the Daisy-bushes 
(Olearias), and Weigelas might also be used 
with good effect. 










































































RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpeEnine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pupuisner. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query w& sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. U nanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the recetpt of their 
communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be fownd in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the nwmber and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, a8 jar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, ani means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the sam? question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into thew respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


150—Vines and Vine culture (Jnquirer).—The 
third edition is now on sale. 


151—Fern unsatisfactory (Aspidistra).—There 
is no disease upon the Fern ; simply the soil has been kept 
too dry. Evidently your Aspidistra requires more water. 

152 -Genistas after flowering (Miss Tomlinson). 
—Genista fragrans will grow in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature during winter and spring. When out of 
bloom a cold pit will be advisable. Cut down about half 
way next August, if you wish for a good-shaped plant. 


153—Tradescantias (4. M. Knight ).—Tradescan- 
tias are most accommodating plants, and can be cut or not. 
If you cut out the green tips it will have a tendency to 
keep the remainder better coloured, but not to much 
extent, as both the purple and the silver variegated forms 
are well fixed. 


154—Sowing lawn seed (Miss T. ).—You appear to 
want what is known as a renovating mixture for your 
lawn. Almost all florists can supply this. If your lawn is 
very thin, give }-inch dressing of loam and manure in 
equal proportions, then sow the seed and roll well. If you 
can select a showery day early in April, that would be the 
best date. 


155—Bulbs a second year (Reader).—Yes, you 
could use them again, but they seldom come so well a 
second season, simply because the bulbs have been kept 
from flowering previously in order to secure a grander 
truss this season. It would be better to ripen them off 
carefully, and use them for bedding in the open ground 
next November. 


156—Unsatisfactory Calla (A. J. Gibbons).—We 
were pleased to see a specimen flower of your Calla, as the 
question can now be answered definitely. It is 
neither more nor less than a bad type of the ordinary 
Arum, or Calla «thiopica. We have had an occa- 
sional plant exactly the same as yours, and they 
were obtained from plants of the normal type. The 
spadix in your flower is crippled from damp, cold, or 
from the plant being very dry at some time before flower- 
ing. We cannot discover that the back of the spathe is 
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(A, L. O, F.).—Use a rich turfy loam only for your 
Camellia. 
undisturbed. 
growth dies down, keeping them in some dry sand until 
next planting time (November). Pot on your Brugmansias, 
using a compost of turfy 
made up of leaf-mould and manure. 
summer if you give them plenty of water and do not over 

Ol. 
bdeuts why Clematises, Roses, and Honeysuckles should 
not thrive with you over a pergola. 


the gas-lime dressing 
months ago still on the surface when you sowed your 
Onion-seed ? 
killed. If you first digit in well, as you should after it had 
been exposed to the air some six weeks, then no harm to 
the seed should result. 
a month previously, 
February 11th, yet the soil has been so cold, and the air so 
uninviting, that it is possible the seed has not yet 
germinated. 
Tater, as the seed gets no good by remaining so long in the 
ground. 
see whether the seed be alive and germinating. 
dead fork the soil over and sow again. 


propagate Zonal Pelargoniums now, especially the double 






















































Nor is it more transparent than 


nd which would probably come but little better under 
Had we not seen the flower it would be 


157—Treatment of Camellia, Crocuses, etc. 


Crocuses and Snowdrops bloom best when 
If you must lift, do so as soon as their 


loam two thirds, and the rest 
They will flower this 
There is no 


Brugmansias are far better in pots. 


158—Gas-liming ground (Moses ).—Did you leave 
you put on to your ground three 


If you did the seeds would probably be 


Although yon sowed Onien-seed 
which would have been about 


You would have done better to sow a month 


Draw aside the soil over a drill, and you will soon 
If it be 


159-Greenhouse plants (Amateur ).—You might 


forms, such as Raspaid Improved, etc. Then there are 
Bouvardias, Genistas, Echeverias, winter-flowering 
Begonias, Abutilons, Sparmannia africana, and winter or 
Tree-flowering Carnations. You had better purchase such 
as Ericas and Indian Azaleas, and assist these with late- 
flowering bulbs, like the Lachenalias, Lilies, and Freesias, 
instead of sowing seeds. 

160—Phrynium not keeping variegated 
(A. Horsford).—A rich loam with a little peat and sand 
suits the Phryniums. They are herbaceous perennials, and 
should be allowed to dry off during winter. Give them a 
heat of 60 degs. to 80 degs. now. Both these and the 
Aspidistra lurida are apt to revert to the old green- 
foliaged forms. A very generous treatment seems a 
fruitful cause of this. We do not know of any compost 
likely to keep them variegated. 


161—Creepers for greenhouse (Aiatew).—We 
think you would find the Tacsonias and Passiflora Constar.ce 
Elliot most pleasing. Bougainvillea splendens is also 
suitable for your temperature. You will not succeed with 
winter bloomers, but the above flower early and late. 
You would find mealy-bug upon any plant if once the pest 
is allowed to gain a hold. Yes, you could not have a 
better winter-flowering plant than Raspail Improved, a 
semi-double Zonal Pelargonium. 


162 Bnriching soil of border (Practical). 
—Wood-ashes may be lightly forked into the soil now. 
Soot-water and liquid-manure are most useful when 
applied well-diluted during the growth of the plants. 
Manure-water should never be given when the ground is 
dry. If the soil is in such a state, a heavy watering with 
pure water must be given first, sufficient to thoroughly 
saturate the ground, before the liquid-manure is applied. 
A light dressing of lime may be given to the ground 
which is to be sown with Sweet Peas. It isa pity you 
cannot give this a dressing of animal-manure, as Sweet 
Peas do not succeed in poor soil. You must make up for 
the lack of manure in the soil by frequent applications of 
liquid-manure and soot-water, 


163—Slugs in garden (Ben Hden).—Lime and 
soot, if freely used, will generally deter slugs and snails 
from crossing the soil; but these lose their efficacy after 
heavy rains. Salt is also a useful remedy or protection. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, when dry, will keep slugs from injuring 
plants, as they dislike crawling over its surface, while 
coal-ashes, not sifted too fine, will act asadeterrent. The 

est plan for diminishing the number of slugs in the garden 
is to wage systematic warfare against them at night, 
armed with a lantern and an old knife. In this manner 
hundreds may be killed in a single night. Baits of 
Orange-peel or bran may be laid down and examined at 
night-time and in the early morning. 


164—Cinerarias unsatisfactory (Mrs. C. E.). 
—The Cinerarias are attacked by a leaf-maggot very 
similar to that which affects the Paris Daisy (Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens), These maggots turn into chrysalides, 
and hatch out into flies, which in turn lay their eggs on 
the leaves of the plants. Cinerarias are, as a rule, not 
much infested with these insects, which rarely damage 
the plants sufficiently to interfere with their blooming. 
The only method of eradicating the disease or infestation 
is to pick off each leaf that is attacked, or to cut out the 
parts affected and burn them. The attack is not due to 
any fault in the seeds, but is contracted while the plants 
are in growth. 

165—Plants for tubs (17s. C. H.).—Good plants of 
the Yellow or White Paris Daisy form effective specimens 
for tubs, while the Blue African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus) is very handsome when in bloom. These, 
however, would have to be wintered under glass. The 
‘Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums Mme. Crousse (salmon-pink) and 
Souvenir de Charles Turner (cherry-carmine) are well 
adapted for planting in tubs, as they are very free, 
and trail over the edges of the tubs, draping them in an 
artistic manner. 

166—Nomenclature of perennial Asters 
(M. K.).—The nomenclature of perennial Asters is still in 
rather a chaotic state, and, seeing that there are over two 
hundred species, and that many new varieties arise from 
accidental cross-fertilisation, this is not to be wondered at. 
Many of the names are merely nurserymen’s names. 
Archer Hind and Lady Trevelyan belong to the Novi- 
Belgi section (New York Starwort) from North America. 
Nove-Angliz ruber is one of the Nove-Anglie section (New 
England Starwort), also a native of North America. A. 


Mme Soynence being a variety of it. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


greener than usual, and the lack of substance and stamina 
is accounted for above. 
would be the case with other bad type in weak growth, 
and we are certain it is only a freak not worth cultivating, 
a 
high culture. 
impossible to say from a mere descriptioh. 


paper devoted entirely to rock-gardening. 
time articles 
GARDENING. 
soil for the Ferns. 
British Ferns, but may be used with advantage mixed 
with loam for such as the Oak Fern, American Maiden- 
hair (Adiantum pedatum), Onoclea sensibilis, and Struthi- 
opteris germanica. 
with the inartistic regularity so often seen, but should 
show bold projections here and there, with deeper and 
larger recesses for the stronger-growing subjects, while 
for the smaller, such as some of the Aspleniums and the 
Scaly Spleenwort (Ceterach officinarum), rock crevices 
filled with soil should be 
happiest where their roots are in contact with the surface 
of the stone. 





longiflius is a North American species, A. 1. formosus 
Pulchervimvs is 
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probably meant for A. puniceus pulcherrimus, also a 
native of North 
reckoned a distinct species. 
Bessarabian form of the Italian Starwort, 
a species introduced from 
hundred years ago, and A. v. 
A. vimineus bears sprays of small white flowers, and in this 
respect is very similar to ericoides, also a North American 
species, as is A. diffusus horizontalis. 
European species. 
cultural Society made an exhaustive trial of Perennial 
Asters at their garden at Chiswick, and subsequently 
published a report in their journal. 


America. A. ptarmicoides is now 
A. Amellus bessarabicus is the 
A, versicolor is 
North America about one 
niveus is a white variety. 


A. alpinus is a 
Some years ago the Royal Horti- 


167—Bulbs for present planting to flower 


in summer (Hussar ).— Hussar” has delayed plant- 
ing bulbs rather Jate ; still, Gladioli of the Gandavensis 
section, such as the scarlet G. 
Hyacinth (Galtonia candicans), and Montbretia crocosmic- 
flora may be planted and should bloom this year. Of 
Lilies, L. umbellatum, L. excelsum, L. Martagon album, 
L. chaleedonicum, L. candidum, L. tigrinum splendens, 
and L. tigrinum Fortunei, as well as the Orange Lily (L. 
croceum), may be procured. 
already above ground in the garden, and all would have 
been better planted in the autumn, they should give a fair 
display, though naturally they will produce a finer effect 
during the succeeding year. 


3renchleyensis, the Cape 


Although many of these are 


168—Rock-gardening (Teufelchen).—There is no 
From time to 

and notes on this subject appear in 
““Teufelchen ” must provide a good depth of 
Peat is not a necessity for hard) 


The rocks should not be arranged 


formed, as those are always 


169—Creepers for wire-netting (C. K.).—The 


blue Passion-flower is a quick grower when once es- 
tablished, and retains its leafage through the winter, only 
casting its leaves when the young growth begins to push 
in the spring. The Jasmine will also grow on a wire 
fence, with judicious training, though this is bare in the 
winter. 
covers a large space with its great leaves; but this is a 
deciduous climber. 
scandens are quick-growing climbers. 
perennial evergreen, but must be treated as an annual in 
the open, as it is almost invariably killed during the 
winter. 
soon covers a large space, and runs well on wire-netting. 
It is usually hardy in the south-west. 
osum is also a fast grower during the summer months, 
and very effective in the autumn when studded with its 
Orange-blossoms, while the Canary Creeper (Tropeolum 
aduncum) is very pretty in the summer-time. 
common Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis hederacea) is a 
rapid-growing climber, but, being deciduous, is bare 
during the winter months. 


The Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) soon 


Cobea scandens and Lophospermum 
The former is a 


The latter is an annual. Eccremocarpus scaber 


Trop@olum tuber- 


The 


170—Garden labour (Lion).—We should think to 


thoroughly keep in order a garden 1 acre in extent, that 
includes tennis and other lawns, flower beds, large Peach- 
house, 
services of a good gardener and a stout lad or youth, who 
could help with the mowing and other rough work. Of 
course much depends on the general contents of the 
garden and the amount of time looking after them 
would 
much more time thana garden of the same area without 
them would need. 
must offer liberal wages, based on those current in your 
neighbourhood, so as to secure the services of a yood 
man who is well upin Peach, Vine, and plant culture 
under glass, and in gardening generally. 


vinery, and conservatory, that you need the 


occupy. The glass-houses necessarily occupy 


If you want things done well you 


171-_Manuring crops (4. M. M.).—We infer, 


from what you say as to your crops—Beans, for example— 
soon giving out in the summer, although the soil is well 
manured, that the crops suffer less from want of food 
than from lack of moisture. 
crops dressings of artificial manures unless they be accom- 
panied with frequent showers or ainple waterings, as 
plants take up food only in liquid form. 
doubtless find it well to soak almost any description of 
artificial manure—not fowls’ or animal manure—put into 
a coarse bag in a big tub of water, then using it, ina 
moderately weakened condition, freely about the crops. 


It is useless to give summer 


You would 


An occasional soaking of this nature, or even the liquid 


from a cesspool, would be of far more value than applica ; 
tions of dry manures on a dry soil and in dry weather, 


Your note on raising seeds under glass shall be utilised. 


172—-Violets unsatisfactory (Mrs. H. H.).—The 
Violets sent are quite free from disease. Blooms produced 


during cold weather, especially during the interval between 


the late autumn and early spring periods of flowering often 
lack colour. As the sun becomes more powerful the colour 
of the blooms will probably deepen. The treatment of the 
plants appears to have been perfectly correct. May is a 
good time to plant out the runners in Scotland and to 
form fresh beds of the out-door plants. Some of the newer 
single varieties, such as California and Princess of Wales, 
have far longer stalks than the old-fashioned kinds. 


173—Advice about Carnations (4 Beyinner).— 
You have got a rather mixed lot of varieties for any one 
purpose. The winter and early spring bloomers are quite 
distinct to those used for borders in the open. Duchess 
of Portland, and Duchess of Fife are border varieties, and 
should have been kept in a cold-frame or pit until April, 
then planted in the open border. Uriah Pike is a winter 
and spring bloomer, and one of the best for the greenhouse. 
You had better try the plan suggested, according to which 
class the variety belongs. Amateurs should always be 
certain of the class of Carnations, as they differ so much 
in their requirements. Six grand varieties for pot work 
are Uriah Pike, crimson velvet ; Winter Cheer, crimson- 
scarlet ; Reginald Godfrey, salmon-pink ; Mary Godfrey, 
pure white; Wilfred H, Godfrey, lig) t-apricot ; and 
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1833—The larger Winter Cherry (Physalis 
Franchetti) (Harlequin).—This is of as easy culture as the 
commoner form ot Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi). 
It should have good soil, and the first year after planting 
may be attended to in the way of watering in dry weather 
After that time it will be thoroughly 
established, and should grow and fruit more strongly each 


Goldmine, rich fawn-yellow and scarlet. 
nations are grown from seed. 


in the autumn. Treat the Grenadin the same. 


glad the note on Zonals suited you. 
much over-crowded ? 


l7i—Getting seeds of Saxifrages, 
rock plants, ete.—‘‘C. Y. 


doubtless be procured, even if it is not in stock. 


bs. Wallacei. 


degree of moisture around their roots. 


175—Vine for greenhouse (G. K.).—As bei 
wi 

Cucumbers and plants of diverse descriptions, you could 
You had best 
make such a border outside, or where it is warmest. It 
will suffice for the present if this border be but 4 feet 
by 3 feet, throwing out the old soil 2 feet deep, putting 
into the bottom some mortar-rubble, on that some old 
turf, and on that, filling well up, the best of garden 


21 feet long greenhouse is already occupied 


not well make a border inside for a Vine. 


soil and some yellow loam well mixed. Some _ wood- 
ashes and bone-dust in small quantities may be added. 
The stem need not be boxed in. 
exposed to the sun, but may have some _ protection 
such as hay-bands in the winter. When you plant, 
cut the Vine nearly back to the ground. Have a hole 
made in the brick or woodwork to carry the rod into the 
house. Do not attempt to have more than one or two 
fruiting rods later, lest you shade the house too much. 


176—Brussels Sprouts (M. J. 0.).—Sow some seed 
of either or all the so-called varieties of Brussels Sprouts 
you name at once ina frame or in shallow boxes under 
glass or under handlights, to get them on early, if you 
want some to give Sprouts in October. Also at the same 
time sow seed in drills, 10 inches apart, outdoors, to give 
succession. The varieties you name differ little or 
nothing. They are all more or less good stocks of 
Brussels Sprouts. So also is the Exhibition or the 
Dwarf Gem. To have good Sprouts sow early, and 
thereby get the plants out early, and without being 
drawn or weakly. Give them good ground, but let it be 
firm, and after the plants have got well hold, the ground 
may be trodden more firmly, as that checks coarse 
growth, and leads to the production of the best hard 
green Sprouts. 

177—Bottle Brush-plant (Metrosideros) (S. If. C.). 
—You have not got the name quite right. It is Metro- 
sideros florida syn. M. robusta. To flower it you must give 
much greater heat during winter, and keep it indoors 
through the summer. It needs a compost of sandy loam 
and peat. 


178—Climbers for cool lean-to greenhouse 
(Manchester ).—We do not think you could do better than 
plant Clematis indivisa lobata and Habrothamnus elegans, 
the first a pure white and the second a red flower, but both 
of different habits. You might also use a William Allen 
Richardson Rose to advantage, and 16 feet would take the 
three very well. Plant the Rose in the centre. Begonias, 
Fuchsias, Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, double 
Petunias are bright through the summer. Bulbs of various 
classes, Cyclamen, Primulas, Cinerarias, Heaths, and Indian 
Azaleas are gay in early spring; and with Chrysanthemuins, 
of which there are now a vast variety, extending over along 
period of blooming, you should be able to keep a small 
house gay, and none are difficult to manage. 

1797—Anemones not growing (Perplexed).—You 
are premature in digging up your Anemones. If the pieces 
were healthy when you put them in the ground in Novem- 
ber they ought to start away freely enough in spring. 
Anemones delight in a rich soil.—H. . 


130—Planting Peaches (Surrey).—You will find 
Waterloo, Hale’s Early, Early Gros Mignonne, Royal 
George, Princess of Wales, and Walburton Admirable 
give you from same house a long succession in Peaches. 
Plant the earliest (Waterloo) at the warmest end of the 
house. Then of Nectarines you can hardly do better than 
plant Lord Napier and Elruge, as these are both good 
growers and reliable croppers. Of Roses, in a 18-feet span 
house plant twelve, six on either side, then if some do 
better than others you can cut away those that do indiffer- 
ently. Plant on the back of coolest side Maréchal Niel, 
W. A. Richardson, Fortune’s Yellow, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Bouquet d’Or, and Reine Marie Henriette ; then in front, 
as less gross growers, have Catherine Mermet, The Bride, 
Mme. Lambard, Niphetos, Princess de Sagan, and Jules 
Vinger. Plant at once in good soil, and make it quite 
firm. 

181—Melon-house (A. 0.).—Keep your under or 
bottom-heating pipes about 2 feet from the floor ; just over 
these fix some cross bearers, and on these place long, stout 
strips of wood fastened to the bearers. These strips should 
be an inch apart to allow the heat to ascend to the soil. 
Place on this trellis coarse turfy soil, and on that make a 
ridge of soil several inches deep in which to plant the 
Cucumbers and Melons, Do not box in the pipes, as their 
heat will also help to warm the house. The trellis may be 
2 feet wide and have sides 7 inches deep to retain the soil. 
The quantity of this needed for Melons and Cucumbers is 
much less than is usually given. The plants, when in fruit, 
like to be fed from the surface with artificial manure. 
Corrugated iron makes a good plant-stage, but it is not 
best for the purpose named. 


182—Use of tan with soil.—We should not 
advise “‘ Firenze” to mix spent tan with the soil. It, how- 
ever, makes excellent mulching material, and for this 
purpose may be used as freely as Cocoa-nut-fibre, while for 
covering pots of bulbs during the time they are making 
root-growth it is equally valuable, 


Margaret Car- 
Sow at once, and put two 
or three plants into a pot as soon as they can be handled. 
You should keep these close to the glass, and not ina 
border. They would then form nice bushes and flower well 
1 We are 
Is not your house 


dwarf 
C.” had better apply to 
some hardy plant nursery, where the seed he requires will 
Good 
dwarf plants for a rockery are Arabis albida, Aubrietia, 
Sweet Alyssum and Alyssum saxatile, Sea Pinks (Armeria), 
Sun Roses (Helianthemum), Dianthuses of sorts, so-called 
alpine Phloxes, such as P. setacea, P. subulata, and P. 
divaricata, Campanula cespitosa, and C. garganica, while 
of Saxifrages there areS. aizoon, 8. Audrewsi, 8. aretioides, 
S. Burseriana, 8S. cesia, 8. cespitosa, 8. hypnoides, 8, juni- 
perina, 8S. oppositifolia, 8. Rocheliana, S. umbrosa, and 
It must, however, be said that a very dry, 
hot bank, baked by the sun, is not an ideal position for 
Sasifrages, which, although they enjoy a maximum of 
sunlight, have a preference for coolness, and a certain 


It is rather better 























and weeding. 


succeeding season. 
seed a long job. 
flower for two years or more before dying. 


a matter of chance. 


rounded with silver-sand. 


to keep up an annual display. 


garden. 


185—Fruit-tree blinds (Lincoln). — Except you 
dress your blinds externally with boiled Linseed-oil, which 
may help to preserve them, it is doubtful whether any 
If you take care 
that in rolling up the blinds from off your fruit-trees in the 
morning they are dry, and that they are eventually put 
away dry, we do not see why they should not endure two 
Calico varies very much in 
quality, and cheap material is very thin, and is rarely ae 
Still, it 
would serve to keep leafage dry at night, and that would 
You should inquire locally the sort of boiled oil 


other application will be of any service. 


seasons, and perhaps three. 
enduring or capable of warding off much frost. 


be good. 
to use. 


186—Peaches and Vines (Anzious).—A good weak 
6 lb., we 

dissolyed, 1 1b. Quassia-chips, soaked all night in boiling 
water, and 1 lb. of Tobacco, also soaked all night, the 
allons ot 
be verv 
gently syringed over the. trees just after the sun goes 
off, and be washed off with a hard syringing of clear 
Also use clean water at other 
A Peach-house does not necessarily require 
AS a 
rule, the fruits in a sunny, unheated house ripen just 
before those on outside walls, though much depends 


ing or dressing for Peaches is soft-soap, 


whole strained and mixed next day with 20 
water. But any mixture of this nature shoul 


water next morning. 
times freely. 
fire-heat, unless the Peaches are wanted early. 


on variety. Syringe Vines gently late in the afternoon, 


but with a humid floor not nearly so much syringing is 


needful as some growers seem to think. 


187—Early cropping of land (Broadstone).—You 
cannot well do better with your 3 acres of land, which you 


seem to regard as very poor, than to plant early Potatoes, 


such as Beauty of Hebron, Early Puritan, Snowdrop, and 
Satisfaction, also early dwarf Peas, sown in rows ¥4 feet 


apart ; also Lettuces of some good Paris White Cos strain, 


following with Brussels Sprouts, Coleworts, Cabbages, and 
So much depends upon the 
quality of your soil, the way you have prepared it, and, not 
least, facilities you may have for disposal of produce when 
You would probably find a dressing 
of 3 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia, strewn on after 
the crops are up and well hoed in, should do you great 


Cauliflowers for winter use. 


you have obtained it. 


good, especially if the time be showery. 


188—Fungus on Apple-leaves (los).—There is 
no safer dressing for the destruction of fungus on leafage 
than the copper and lime compound. Make it by soaking 
at the rate of 41b. of sulphate of copper (bluestone) in a 


wooden tub all night, and, in any other, 4 lb. of fresh lime. 


When clear, mix the latter with the former, and add a 
couple of pounds of treacle to make it adhesive, and also 
When all is well mixed, spray it over 


20 gallons of water. 
the trees in the evening, doing it very gently with a fine 
syringe. 


will probably check any further growth of the fungus. 


Applications of this nature do great service in checking 


the blight on Potato tops. 


189—Mammoth Gourd (Jgnoramus).—You must 


obtain seeds of the true Giant Gourd or Pumpkin. Sow at 
once under glass, so as to raise plants early and have them 
ready in 5-inch pots to put out about the middle of May, 
giving them some protection fora few weeks at night. Make 
a hole 3 feet across and 18 inches deep ; throw out all the 
soil, then place into it a layer of manure, and on this fork 
in some of the soil from the sides, and mix it; then add 
more manure and soil, serving that the same, and, finally, 
fill up with more manure and soil, raising it to a mound 
6 inches above the ground level, Put out your plants on 
to that. A couple will suffice, and allow them to carry the 
finest fruit only on each. Give from time to time liberal 
waterings of plain water or of liquid-manure. In that way 
you should secure giant fruits. 


199—Dwarf Topzolums dying (The Knowl).— 
Your Nasturtium was evidently one of the many varieties 
of the dwarf Tropwolum majus, There are numerous 
named varieties, very similar in appearance, seld by 
nurserymen under different names. King of Tom Thumbs, 
King Theodore, Empress of India, and Kuby King are four 
scarlet and crimson dwart Nasturtiums with dark-coloured 
foliage, which answer your description fairly well, 


191 — Colour of flowers of Azalea Gloria 
Mundi (4. H.).—This is one of the hardy Ghent 
varieties, and may be planted outside at any season, pro- 
vided it has not been forced, and is in young growth. 
Gloria Mundi is a deep vermilion, the upper divisions of 
the flower spotted with apricot-yellow. 

192—Sundial (£. A. B.).—A sundial, especially one 
fixed on a wall, may be square or round. All depends on 
its being properly fixed on a south aspect, the position of 
the lines and figures marking the time, and of the angle 
plate by which the sun’s shadow is thrown. There are 
many such dials about the country on old buildings. 
Learn to argue or disagree without using objectionable 
terms. 


193—Grafting Pears (Sydney).—It you graft a 
Pear scion on to a White Thorn-stock, the result will be 
that the variety so worked will grow, though sometimes 
very indifferently, and produce fruits of inferior size and 
quality. You say there is in your locality a wide-spread 




























1st—Raising Lilium auratum from seed 
(F. James).—You will find raising auratum Lilies from 
Your experience with these bulbs is not 
anuncommonone. The majority, unfortunately, disappear 
in most gardens after the first season, while some will 
; This is largely 
We have lost many dozens in this 
manner, but one batch has done well for the past six years, 
though no special care was taken at the time of planting 
or since, while others that have disappeared were planted 
in specially-made beds of prepared soil, each bulb sur- 
ulbs of this Lily are, however, 
so cheap now that a few may be planted each year, so as 
Some of these bulbs may 
escape the affection which results in their disappearance, 
and will then become permanent objects of beauty in the 


Follow up the dressing’a fortnight later, and that 
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belief that such a combination produces a Medlar. If you 
had written wide-spread delusion you would haye been 
correct. It is indeed sad to find in a rich fruit- rowing 
county such as Gloucestershire such wretche ignor- 
ance. Perhaps it comes out of growing Apples and 





Pears chiefly to ferment into liquor. Where plants are 
well cultivated for market sale no such ideas prevail. The 
Medlar is botanically Mespilus germanica, whilst the Pear 
is Pyrus communis—a totally diverse family. We do 
not know whether these will commingle. The Medlar, 
however, does well on the White Thorn, which is the 
common stock for making standards. 


19{—Laurels (C. K.).—Laurels, without being 
poisonous to plants grown in borders under them, exhaust 
the soil so with their roots that it is impossible for the 
plants to flourish unless the borders are freed from the 
Laurel-roots each year and remade with rich material. 
Waterings with liquid-manure will tend to strengthen the 
plants, but the proximity of Laurels is always disad- 
vantageous to the well-being of herbaceous subjects. 


195—Vegetable Sheep (M. A. P.).—There is a 
New Zealand plant named Raoulia eximia that is some- 
times called the Vegetable Sheep, because of its curious 
sheep-like formation. 


196—Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums (Firenze).— 
There are no more beautiful [vy-leaved Pelargoniums 
than Mme. Crousse (salmon-pink) and Souvenir ds Charles 
Turner (cherry-carmine). These two varieties will cover 
large expanses of wallin a short space of time, being rapid 
growers and very floriferous. We remember seeing a long 
wall literally swathed in the blossoms of the first-named 
at Gibraltar last March, and being charmed with the 
beauty of the sight. Other good Pelargoniums of the 
same section are Flambeau (brilliant scarlet), Lamartine 
(orange-scarlet), and Jeanne d’Arc (blush-white). There 
are also purple-reds and magentas, but these colours are 
not needed in the garden. 


197—Tomatoes in [span-house (Subscriber ).— 
Presumably you wish to grow your Tomato-plants in 
single rows on either side of your span-house, having them 
trained up under the roof. The neatest way to makea 
roof-trellis is to strain wires along under the roof about 
10 inches apart from end to end, and about 9 inches from 
the roof or glass. Pointed iron holdfasts, with eyelet holes 
in their extremities, to carry the wires through, should be 
driven ; or, better still, screwed into the rafters at about 
6 feet apart. All depends on the length of the house. 
These wires should be strained tight. Failing wires, have 
laths or some slight wood trellis fixed to tie the plants to. 
Tomatoes bear any amount of sunshine, but whilst the 
sun is hot, they should have plenty of air. That is an im- 
portant factor, generally to keep the air dry and sweet. 

our spa should be about 12 inches apart, every side 
shoot being hard pinched. 


198—Chalky soil (Beckenham).—Your Surrey soil is 
evidently a very tenacious, or, as is commonly termed, 
clayey chalk, rather than a sandy chalk. It is very much 
of the texture of marl, capital material to mix with light 
or sandy soil. In any working of your three acres keep 
the lower spit where it is, but, all the same, have it broken 
up if you can, so as to enable air and water to pass 
through it. We should advise, if you can obtain it, & 
heavy dressing of street sweepings, road trimmings, or 
other gritty matter, mixed with the surface soil, as it 
badly needs grit to be incorporated withit. Your draining 
should greatly improve it. If you plant it with fruit-trees 
let the holes be rather shallow, have some diverse soil 
to throw in about the roots, also to make small mounds 
about them. Add fresh soil or dressings round these 
mounds as you can obtain it. You will find Plum3, 
Damsons, Cherries, and small Nuts to do best on this 
chalk ; but Apples and Pears will also do pretty well if 
they be helped as we have advised. The more of other 
material you can introduce to dress the soil with the 
better. Generally, your sample soil is far from being 
representative of Surrey chalk, much less Surrey soils 
generally. 


199—Old Asparagus roots (F.).—Except to force 
them in warmth or on a dung-bed, or in a warm, dark 
cellar, there is little gain attached to shifting very old 
Asparagus roots. Of course you may risk the removal, 
taking care to keep the roots a little moist and not expose 
them. Old roots will probably be found to spread 18 inches 
to 28 inches broad. If you want a good enduring bed, 
better prepare the ground by trenching it deeply, and 
giving a heavy dressing of manure, then purchasing young 
plants and putting them out in deep, broad drills, 2 feet 
apart, the distance in the rows being 15 inches. April is 
a good time to make a new bed, but cutting from it may 
not take place till after two years’ growth. 


200—Transplanting Lavender (Florence i 
Lavender bushes may be transplanted safely now or with- 
in a week or two if the roots and a fair body of soil be 
attached to each bush then carefully replanted. No doubt 
should the weather continue dry an occasional soaking of 
water may be desirable, and if the bushes be old or loose 
they had better be cut back one half towards the end of 
April, as new growth soon follows; or you may pull the 
bushes to pieces, and shortening back the branches replant 
each piece singly. They soon get hold and make good 
growth. With respect to an old Lavender hedge we 
should, if it has become ragged, cut it hard back, fork 
up the soil on either side, and give some manure. The 
autumn is the best time to put in cuttings, but you may 
now put into a nursery bed, not cuttings, but small 
branches, as these, as a rule, very soon get rooted. - 


201—Disease in Tomatoes (Apprentice).—The 
black spot disease which affects Tomatoes is analogous tc 
the Potato fungus. It is prevalent in some, .and we 
believe generally in low-lying districts, where the air is 
sommonly humid. In more open, airy positions it gives 
little trouble. If your plants suffer, it is by no means 
improbable that your house and soil contain disease 
germs. Should you see evidence of it at any time, not 
only give all the air you can, but water sparingly, and also 
giveyour plants a gentle spraying or syringing of Bordeaux- 
mixture, 1 lb. of sulphate of copper and 1 Ib. of fresh lime, 
both dissolved, and mixed with 10 gallons of water, If 
ripe fruits are carefully wiped when gathered there will be 
no danger. The black spot may be also painted with soft- 
aay and sulphur-paste, dissolved, but made thick and 

esive. 
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202—Chemical manures (W. I. H.).—Chemical or 
wtificial-manures are invariably less enduring than are 
imimal-manures, because the latter include much 
tegetable fibre, which takes much longer to decompose 
han does artificial-manures. These latter are almost 
noperative if the season be very dry, but quickly dissolve 
nd soon are absorbed by the crops, or are washed out if 
here be much rain when showery weather prevails. 
‘Shemical manures may be applied frequently to crops in 
mall quantities, being at once hoed in. If the weather be 
rery dry, they should be watered in or soaked in tubs, and 
riven in liquid form. Superphosphate and potash may be 
lressed and forked in before cropping ; nitrate, after the 
‘rop has made some growth. 


2083—Vines rotting (Damp Rot).—The rotting of 
jhe season’s shoots on one of your Vines and not on the 
ther in the same house leads to the inference that venti- 
ation is not greatly at fault. We prefer to think that the 
‘oots have got into wet, sour soil, and that the remedy 
vill have to be found in entirely lifting the roots, removing 
nuch of the sour soil, especially below, replacing it with 
resh soil from the garden quarters, adding to it wood-ashes 
ind bone-dust in the proportion of a bushel to a cartload, 
hen relaying the roots carefully, keeping them within a 
ew inches of the surface and covering with good soil. 
*inally, add for the summer a top-dressing of long-manure. 
Ventilate as freely as you can in warm weather, and do not 
mcourage moisture in the house. 


20iA—‘‘Geraniums” unsatisfactory (W. H. 
Tinton ).—Your ‘‘Geraniums” are blighted. Pick off the 
iffected leaves and repot into amore loamy compost. You 
so appear to have kept them very dry. We cannot reply 
lo any queries direct. Your letter was a long time in 
‘eaching us if posted March 1. 

20;5—Fowl-manure (Colne Inquirer). — Fowls’- 
nanure is rather gross feeding material for plants, and it 
s wise to mix it with soil, especially dry soil, as because 
jhe manure when fresh is so wet, something of an 
ibsorbent nature is best mixed with it. Let it lie in a 
ieap as it accumulates, turning it every few weeks, and in 
jhree months’ time it is far better for use than is quite 
resh manure. If you want liquid-manure you may put 
+t bushel of Fowls’-manure into a coarse bag, and soak it 
‘or a few days in a tub holding 12 gallons of water, and it 
will do to give occasionally to pot-plants, flowers in the 
order, or to vegetables or fruit-trees. It is well to have 
t rather weak than too strong. 


20s—Treatment of Camellia reticulata 
BE. A. T.).—Probably your plant is waterlogged from 
worm-casts in the drainage. We would repot as soon as it 
hows signs of fresh growth. Use a rich loamy turf, pot 
irmly, and do not break up the compost too fine. Be sure 
‘thas good drainage. If not waterlogged, a dressing of 
joal-soot will do good. Your temperature is right, but 
Jamellias need frequent syringing during spring and 
summer. 

| 207—-Sowing Lobelia seed (7. C.).—If you have a 
‘ittle warmth in your greenhouse or frame you may sow 
seed at once. If you have no fire or manure-heat, then 
wait until first week in April. Prepare shallow pans that 
ive clean. Place in the bottoms some broken crocks for 
jirainage, over that a little Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
illing up with fine sandy soil. Press it down neat and 
evel, and water gently through a fine rose. Two hours 
ater you can sow the seeds. Place some in the left hand, 
‘and with the right hand take small pinches, and let it fall 
\thinly and evenly over the soil. Sprinkle over it the least 
\yaantity of very fine sandy soil, then place the pans in a 
warm sunny place, and cover up with tissue or newspaper. 
\Germination will soon follow, when the paper may be 
jremoved. A further gentle watering may be needed ina 
itew days, but it must be given very gently. When the 
jseedlings are strong enough to handle they will require 
‘to be pricked out thinly into pans or boxes. Brighton, 
\Emperor William, and Erinus compacta are good blues, 
(and White Ladie is a very fine white. 

| 


| 208—Lheaves of greenhouse plants sickly 
(Salopian).—There is no disease upon your plants. It is 
the hot and dry air that causes the mischief. Flues are 
much too parching for plants unless a little care be taken 
to remedy the arid atmosphere. 


209—* Argyrites” (G. Harrison).—We are rather in 
doubt as to the plant you mean. There are none spelt 
just as you give it, and as youdo not afford any further 
clue it is difficult to be certain. There is a Caladium 
argyrites, which has a small-growing silvery variegated 
leaf, and needs warm greenhouse temperature. Thereare 














The Primulas are of no further use. Cyclamens may be | ones), and replanted, but the enclosed flower-bud with 
stood upon a shelf and grown on steadily in not too much | decaying stem is the only sign of flowering which the 
sun and very little water. Changes in the tempera- | plants have ever given since 1889, All the plants look 
ture cause your Calceolarias to mildew. This is difficult | strong and healthy, and the enclosed appeared in the 
to avoid in an unheated house. Dust over the spots | middle of the green leaves.—Mayo. 


Ww ~ a little flowers of sulphur. *,* It appears to us that your bulbs were mulched with 
_214—Various replies (Hiburnica).—l, Margaret | too heavy a dressing of stable-manure, the tips of the 
Carnations and Dianthuses grow from 15 inches to18 inches | growth sent having that look. They should flower well in 
pe Both are annuals and are of no further use Biter your position. z 
owering. Prick them off as soon as they can be handled. aor ‘ “Spare | . 
The Carnations are suitable for pots and window-boxes, io eect aes “Geraniums.”—Kindly give the 
but we would not use the Dianthus except in the open are afew /Geraniums,” scarlet, best for winter flower- 
: 7 : 
border. 2, Liquid-manure can be used once a week if not Oy pera opt HV. Raspail, which I have." 1 have studied 
: Rane 2 ri 4 7... | _Roseneath’s” list in GARDENING, January 29th, but the 
too strong and while plants are in full growth. Your} (ours ar epic pee ete nei rine ? 
query is rather wide, but most subjects prefer liquid- aoubie like 7 LAA A Pe OES varieties or semi- 
manure when the buds are forming. 3, Your Fern would i UA 3 ae soe on 
have been better off in the greenhouse all the winter. It | _*x* Ludwig Ferchl is a rich scarlet (semi-double) ; 
is not so hardy a variety as many. Certainly give water | Volcanic, Rev. Bartram, and Lord Rosebery are good 
if the compost is dry. It should be throwing up new | stngle scarlets for winter blooming. 
fronds at any time now. 4, You will not succeed much 226—Callas for summer treatment,.—I have a 
with Margaret Carnations in the winter. Grow the | number of Arums (Calla ethiopica) which have not reached 
winter or Tree-flowering section, such as Winter Cheer, La | flowering size. What is the best treatment for the 
Neige, and Uriah Pike. 5, Both too little and too much | summer? Should they be planted out or remain in pots? 
water will cause brown leaves, so will a dry atmosphere or | If planted out I find they die down. Is this right? Also, 
the other extreme. You fail to say what plants. how should I treat Ixias now flowering in greenhouse to 
215—White “Geranium” Surprise (H. D. R.). | get bulbs ripened for next year’s flowering 7—AMATEUR. 
—We are acquainted with two Zonal Pelargoniums named ** Tt is only natural for the Callas to die down once a 
Surprise. One is a semi-double pale pink with a white | year. Keep the plants in their present pots until the end 
centre, and the other a salmon-coloured form of the old | of June, and feed them well now, giving plenty of water 
Vesuvius. Wedo not know the Fuchsia you name, and | until the foliage shows signs of dying off, then place them 
cannot find it in trade lists. outdoors in a partly shaded position, and the pots half 
216—Treatment of leggy Aralia (FE. Fagge).— | plunged. Next September lift them and repot into a larger 
This is a good time for rooting the top of your Aralia, but | size pot, removing as much as possible of the old soil. 
plants are so easily got from seed and grown on that we | House them before frosts arrive, and grow on steadily, 
advise you to procure a smaller and younger plant. The | giving ample water. When your Ixias have flowered stand 
way you suggest is the right plan for rooting them, but | the pots on a dry shelf and gradually withhold water. 
the soil must be kept moist. When ripened down turn out of pots and lay the bulbs on % 
217—Treatment of Dahlias, etc., in Mayo.— a shelf for a week. Store where dry, and repot next } 
—Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, etc., show no signs of dying August. i 
down here in the autumn, when they should be lifted and 
stored for the winter, so is it better to lift them while still NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


green, or wait till they turn colour? The leaves of my on ee 4 5 { 
summer and autumn Gladioli usually remain green till x" Any communications respecting plants or fruits i 
Rehr F s sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which \ 
ebruary or March.—EpIrH ORMspBy. 4 ‘ ? 
es ’ ; , should be addressed to the Evrror of GARDENING ILLUS- ; 
: It days been so meld id here, ie hee ayith on nud, TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. ¥ 
Dey Eg RANE SGUCT EE MCT OE ORE a Ce Laat HONE 6 Names of plants.—/. K.—Sparmannia africana. 
died down in the usual way. It would be better to lift the Va F 143 
ht i , s ‘ , Les So ADs Nyassa.—The name of the plant is the Satin-flower 
Dahlias, Cannas, ete., and so induce better ripening. | (Qievyinchi ie a : : 
They must have a short period of rest ¥- | (Sisyrinchium grandiflorum). “It belongs to a genus of 
‘ ; we mee Iridaceous plants, of which there are about half-a-dozen Y 
218—Carnations.—I am very anxious to grow Carna- | Species in gardens. Of these, however, only one is worthy \ 
tions in my garden this year. Being a very small garden of general culture. This is 8. grandiflorum, a beautiful i 
( 
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there is not much choice of position, but will they do best | perennial species that flowers in early spring. The foliage 
all in one bed or scattered in the different beds between | 1s narrow and Grass-like ; the flowers, which are produced 
other flowers? Also can I safely plant the Carnations | 00 slender stems 6 inches to 12 inches high, are bell-shaped 
rather near together? I want to have a good show of | and drooping, of a rich deep purple in the typical plant, 
them. Do they require a good deal of sun, or would they | and of a pure transparent whiteness in the variety album. 
do best under the shade of trees 7—May. Both are extremely graceful and pretty plants, and no 
*.* Carnations enjoy a sunny aspect and a stif loamy garden should be without them. They are charming for 
soil. If you have to make up the latter it would be better the rock garden or borders, in light peaty soil or sandy 
to plant in small beds. Plant at the end of April 15 inches loam, in warm positions. They may be multiplied by care- t 
or 80 from plant to plant. ful division in autumn. M, M,.—The yellow flower. is ~ 
Bo delat Pannies 1 titek dosen eal seeding Celsia cretica, but you must send flowers of the others. 
a oy otc pex ae PHLes. Lor ietthe te a all seedling Interested.—The piece of Orchid sent for name is Y 
plants of Iceland Poppies in a box in the (cold) greenhouse | Dendrobium speciosum —— Practical. — Your plant is 

















































































ready to plant out this summer. Should they now be | Alonsoa Warcewiczi. The cuttings shou av 
planted in separate pots in the greenhouse, or left together | ninched a few times during sain henge hava beep 
in the box, and when will it be safe to plant them in the | induced a branching crowth, Gnaroinihe plants may 
garden ?—May, have the long-growths retained if it is wished to train on 
*.* Keep them in the box until the end of April, then | atrellis: the others should be cut back. Fen.—1, Kerria 
plant into the open border direct. A cool-frame or pit | japonica (double Jew’s Mallow); 2, Eupatorium Wend- 
would be better than the greenhouse. landi; 3, Daffodil Henry Irving. C. T.—It is difficult to 


Eraat As wy ts judge from a rather poor flower, but apparently Narcissus 
220—Manures for lawns.—I have been recom- | ijncomparabilis Queen Bess. P, Ebworth.—1, Lachenalia 


mended to use for mossy and weedy Grass lawns a solution ‘oF cee Tee Aye Bae ia a Oe nae 
of sulphate of iron and also nitrate of iron. Can you or Fence pois age ee Ara oubeus i 3, Holinearore 
any of your readers kindly tell me which is the best, and to ee a A Ble 2 
bohiat Glranetn Tousht totes it LoPuraL ep ote cretica cristata; 3, Apparently poor shoot of Grevillea 
g 8 ae ae robusta, kindly give a few particulars of it; 6, Pteris 
*.* Do not use either. Both are dangerous; and | tremula; 7, Adiantum Pacotti ; 8, Pteris serrulata cristata ; 
although they would kill Moss and weeds, has it not |9, Adiantum decorum. Others next week. Hase.—1, 
oceurred to you they would also kill thelawn Grass? Rake | Variegated bedding Pelargonium, probably Flower of 
of what Moss you can, and dig out the weeds. Thendress | Spring, but it is not easy to tell from a few leaves; 2, 
over with some loam free from weed seeds, and an equal | Narrow-leaved Myrtle; 3, Dasylirion acrotrichum. 
portion of well-decayed peat-Moss-manure. Roll and | Cherry.—A well-coloured variety of Dendrobium nobile. 
sweep this occasionally, and if your Grass is thin, sow a Terepia.—We should much like to see the plants in 
miature of lawn Grass and White Dutch Clover, again | flower. 1, Kindly send bloom ; 2, Primrose A. Dumollin ; 
rolling well. Moss will not grow, except wpon very poor or | 3, Old Double Pompadour ; 4, Well-grown common Stone- 
damp ground. Under trees the Grass is starved by the | crop (S. album) ; 5, Sedum Fosterianum. 
stronger roots of the former, and injured by drip during Names of fruits.—A4. West.—Rymer Apple. 
































also evergreen stove climbers named Argyreias. We will | winter. ii 
gladly give further hints as to culture if you let us know 221—-Flowers of forced Azaleas dropping.— ‘ \ 
which it is you mean. “Mrs. K.” writes to the Editor of GARDENING to ask him to S Season iken tg aieanil Wen dite aes } 
wei - = weep ete = kindly tell her the reason why a fine forced plant of Ghent | Southampton.— sarin as. 8s. Wm. Clibran anc 
ee Le notbe pe ist ie a lras eptnabeps Witt Azalea drops almost allits flowers, even those in bud, when | 80”), 10 ond pote mG MDG ‘arm Seeds. 
much haste. To properly prepare manure so that the heat | brought from the greenhouse into a moderately warm aoe Mr, T. i Ware, rae ECE LES Tottenham.— } 
room. There is no gasnorlamps in the house. Ought Hardy Perennials and Florists’ Flowers.—K. H. 


it gives shall be enduring and good, it is needful to have 
the stable-manure turned some three or four times, and 
some of the longest dry straw shaken out. When once 
fon up into a good neat heap, a long stick should be 


the plant to be plentifully supplied with water? Krelage and Sons, Haarlem, Holland.—Novelties in | 


> e : 

*.* Both the Ghent and Mollis Azaleas are apt to drop cde a eee | 
their blossoms and buds upon the least change of tempera- 

ture. The Indian Azaleas, which are largely imported LAW. 

jrom Ghent, do not do so to the same extent. Iy7 yours is 

really the Ghent species, with flowers somewhat after trusses 

of Honeysuckle, we have little doubt the above is the cause. A market garden tenancy.—I have 


222-““Geranium” leaves diseased.—Being a| Purchased a house EY ed ga and 4 acre 
constant reader of your valuable paper GARDENING ILLUS- of garden attached. he tenant pays rent il 
TRATED, I enclose two ‘‘Geranium” leaves, which I beg to | quarterly, and has received from the late owners ih 


orced into it and allowed to remain afew days. Then 
raw it out, and, if found to be fairly warm, the heap 
Should be turned again, putting the outside within, and 
again tested as before. Each time when turned, if the 
manure stems to be getting dry, some water should be 
thrown over it. A third turning will do great good, and 
after it has remained a few days it can then be put into 
he pit and be fairly trodden down, adding the Cucumbers 


tonce. We think you will do well to raise fresh Cucum- nek if Or sil badly tel meathe pean Of ts leeies six months’ notice to quit in June next. The ; 
r-plants or purchase some, as yours will have become | being so affected, and the remedy for same '—DEEHIVE, tenant resides in the house, but follows another 
stunted. *,* Their diseased look is due to too rich a compost or | ~~ 7” : , 1er 


too much water. Pick off the affected leaves, and try to | occupation, and one of his sons works the green- 
remedy either of the above causes. houses and the land and markets the produce. 

223—Gypsophila paniculata.—Is ‘Gypsophila | They want to claim valuation or compensation | 
paniculata” quite easy to grow ina small, rather shady | for stock or a year’s notice. Can they do this ? } 
garden, and will it flower well more than the year ?—May, v P 

eg. : The present tenant took over the holding from 

*,* This is a herbaceous perennial needing a warm he t without ae Pealnats 
position and arather chalky soil todo well. Under such | ® Previous tenant withou payimg any valuation 
conditions it is particularly easy to grow. or compensation to the latter. The present 

224 Belladonna Lily failing to flower.—I | tenant knew of the existence of this agreement, 
should be greatly obliged if you would kindly answer the but did not himself sign it. Is he bound by that 
following questions through your valuable paper? I| agreement? The previous tenant and the late 


planted a Belladonna Lily in 1889 against a sunny wall < , NT 
and as it never flowered, I took it up and divided it last landlord are both dead. When the present 


year (the one bulb had increased to eight magnificent large | tenant entered the greenhouses were stocked, 


211—Stopping Carnations (I. James ).—If your 

arnations are growing in plenty of light they should not 
heed stopping ; but, as they have grown tall, we would 
pinch out the points of the highest. 


| 212—-Getting rid of slugs in greenhouse 
(Apprentice ).—You must search for the pests by moving 
the pots near their tracks. Night is the best time. A 
little fresh lime dusted among the pots will bea check, but 
you cannot kill them wholesale in a greenhouse in the 
same way as in the open ground. 


_ 213—Treatment of Heaths, Genistas, etc. 
One Who Values GarpDENING).—Cut back the Heaths 
about two-thirds. The Genista may be pruned back half 
Way next August. Neither must be allowed to get dry. 
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and all the garden implements were there ; now 
these are worn out. Must the tenant replace 
them ?—A. B. C. 

* * The position is rather complicated, but it 
seems that the former tenant’s tenancy was not 
determined by notice to quit, and the present 
tenant seems to have taken over his predecessor. 
How far the landlord was at first a party to that 
arrangement does not appear, but there seems 
to have been acquiescence on his part, and I 
think the present tenant became assignee or 
tenant (whichever it may have been) upon the 
terms and conditions of the written agreement 
under which the former tenant held. If this be 
so your questions must be answered by reference 
to the terms of that agreement. If it provided 
for half a year’s notice to quit, and the notice 
given (and expiring in June) will expire with a 
year of tenancy, it is a good notice, but if the 
agreement is silent as to notice and the tenancy 
is a yearly tenancy, as no doubt it is, a year’s 
notice is necessary. The exact dates are not 
given, but if this holding was let for cultivation 
asa market garden, or was cultivated as such 
with the knowledge of the landlord, on or before 
December 3lst, 1895, the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act of 1895 will apply, and the 
tenant may claim compensation for any of the 
improvements mentioned in the Act and executed 
by him. You do not say that the greenhouses 
were erected by the tenant, and so it may be 
presumed they were not erected by him and 
he will have no claim for them ; but if he has 
planted any other standard or fruit-trees or 
truit-bushes in situations where they are intended 
to permanently remain, he may claim compen- 
sation for them, and for Strawberry-plants and 
for Asparagus and any other vegetable crops, and 
for the erection or enlargement of buildings for 
the purpose of his trade or business as a market 
gardener. He cannot compel any compensation 
for greenhouse or bedding plants, although he 
may sell these or remove them, and he may 
similarly remove or sell all fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted by him in situations where they 
could only temporarily remain. Two calendar 
months’ notice of his intention to claim must be 
given, and the notice must be in writing and 
must state, as far as is possible, the nature and 
the particulars of theclaim. The garden imple- 
ments will belong to the tenant and he need not 
replace them, but it is, of course, possible that 
they belong fto the landlord, and if they do, 
reference must be made to the agreement to 
ascertain the terms upon which the tenant had 
the use of them.—K. C. T. 


Dispute as to ditch (/. A.).—It was 
stated on page 12 (March 5th) that if your 
neighbour ever had a right to cut a ditch at the 
further end of his fence, that right had now 
ceased to exist. It was said it was not clear 
whether he had a right to place the stumps 
within 4 feet of the hedge, for it was not stated 
by you whether the stumps were placed within 
4 feet of the centre of the roots of the hedge, or 
within 4 feet from the branches of the hedge. 
In the absence of any exact evidence as to 
boundaries in old deeds or conveyances, the 
boundaries must be determined by reference to 
acts of ownership. Hedges are always set some 
little distance within a boundary, so as to allow 
of room for the growth and spreading of the 
lateral branches. If this allowance were not 
made an adjoining occupier might cut off the 
shoots as soon as they projected over his land. 
Usually the planter of the hedge allows sufti- 
cient space for a ditch at the further side of his 
fence, but if he neglects to make such a ditch, 
and exercises no acts of ownership over the site 
of the ditch, while the adjvining occupier 
cultivates that site, the former loses the right 
to the site, and the latter acquires the right 
after some: years (generally twelve years). 
Your neighbour can claim thefull width hishedge 
has always occupied, and if, as is possible, it has 
always overhung 4 feet, he has always occupied 
that 4 feet, and he cannot be deprived of it. Sup- 
pose that he faces up his hedge perpendicularly, 
and there are thus 4 feet, or practically 4 feet, of 
space left, he may then cut a ditch in that 
breadth, but not outside of it. For these 
reasons your neighbour could properly place the 
stumps anywhere within the width occupied by 
his hedge (and so occupied, of course, by 
himself), but he could not place those stumps 
outside that width without committing an act 
of trespass.—K. C. T. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Amarket gardener’s valuation.—On 
March 25th, 1898, lam giving up my garden at 
a valuation. Can you give me any information 
as to how the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act affects such a valuation? Can I make a 
claim for manuring during tke last two years, and 
for cropping up to leaving? Can I claim for 
outhouses, etc.?2—W.T. 

* * The Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
is a modification of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, so far as market gardens are concerned, and 
it isa condition precedent to any claim under 
these Acts that, not less than two calendar 
months before the determination of the tenancy, 
written notice of the claim must be given to the 
landlord, and the notice must state, so far as is 
reasonably possible, the amount and the parti- 
culars of the intended claim. As you appear 
not to have given the requisite notice, you can 
make no claim under these Acts. The valuation 
will have been arranged for pursuant to your 
agreement of tenancy, if you have one, or, if not, 
by some other agreement or arrangement, and it 
is to the terms of that agreement or arrangement 
that reference must be made to determine the 
scope of the valuation. Unless expressly pro- 
vided for in the arrangement or agreement, you 
cannot claim compensation for any manures 
applied to land from which a crop has been 
subsequently taken, but you may claim, under 
the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Compen- 
sation for Crops Act, compensation for growing 
crops (in the ordinary course of cultivation) and 
for work.doneand manure applied since the last 
crop was taken. You can claim nothing for the 
outhouses, and as you do not describe the out- 
houses I cannot say if you can remove them. 
Had they been erected for the trade or business 
of market gardening you could have removed 
these on giving one month’s previous written 
notice to your landlord of your intention so to 
do.—K. C. T. 








POULTRY. 


Goose breeding (C. A. F., Surrey).— 
1, There is no hard-and-fast rule with regard 
to the number of eggs a Goose will lay in her 
first season, because so much depends upon the 
breed and strain. For example, the Toulouse 
Geese are not particularly good as sitters, and 
therefore lay somewhat freely. On the other 
hand, the white Embden breed are always 
prepared to bring off their own progeny, and 
therefore seldom lay more eggs than can be cared 
for in a single nest. Now, if some enterprising 
breeder, regardful only of the number of eggs 
produced, and caring nothing how they are to 
be dealt with hereafter, were to cross an KEmbden 
Goose and a Toulouse Gander and retain the 
young Geese for laying purposes, he would 
probably raise the average egg production some 
fifty per cent., and thus upset all previous 
caleulations. You may take it for granted that 
a young Goose in her first year is at her worst, 
and this applies to the number of eggs laid, to 
their size, and to the strength of the Goslings. 
Beyond this it is impossible to go in answering 
your query. 2, You can safely put four 
Goose eggs under a hen of average size and 
a good sitter, with a fair prospect of a 
successful hatch. But to get the best results 
the eggs should be set as early as possible, 
and this is seldom the case. A Goose generally 
takes from three weeks to a month to complete 
her batch of eggs, and, therefore, the older ones 
are getting stale before she begins to sit. They 
should be kept in a temperature not too high, 
but beyond the reach of frost, and be turned 
daily to prevent the yolks adhering to the 
shell. 3, You may calculate thirty days as the 
time required to hatch the eggs. If, however, 
they are very fresh it is quite possible for them 
to come out sooner, but I should never abandon 
hope until the thirtieth day had passed. The 
Goslings are easy to rear, and will soon shift for 
themselves. At first their food should consist 
of Goose-grass, or Clivers, or Ayriffe—a weed 
found in the hedge-banks. This should be 
chopped into short lengths, and may be mixed 
with hard-boiled eggs and stale bread-crumbs. 
A little meal may be placed in the water-dish, 
and this will induce the Goslings to take some 
dry food with their drink. In a very short 
time they will pick Grass for themselves, and 
when this stage is reached they can be almost 
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seen to grow, particularly if a little meal be fed 
once or twice a day. It is by assistance such ag, 
this that the heaviest weights are reared at 
Christmas.—DovuLTINa. 

Fowls ailing (Jreland).—Your Fowl) 
appear to be suffering from liver disease, whieh 
may have been brought about through over | 
feeding or the use of unsuitable food—as that of 
a sloppy nature or of a too heating character, 
Fowls largely fed upon Maize are very subje t 
to this complaint, although this grain is, unfor- 
tunately, a favourite food with numberless 
poultry-keepers, and is much relished by the 
birds. The only time Maize should be used in the 
poultry-yard is in very cold weather ; in warm 
weather all Fowls are better without it, for, 
besides tending to liver complaint, it has a ten- 
dency to lay on internal fat and put an end to 
the egg supply. Large, heavy birds, such 
Brahmas and Cochins, should never be fed wit 
it, for, being naturally sluggish, it affects the 
more than others. When once firmly estab 
lished in the poultry-yard this disease is diffi 
cult to cure, if not incurable. The ede 
of liver disease are a drooping comb, which h 
a sickly, yellowish look, a general wasting 
away of the flesh, while the droppings have 
an unhealthy appearance. The appetite varies, 
the patient sometimes abstaining from food for 
a whole day, although there is always a grea 
desire for water. Care in feeding and shelter 
will do much in a slight attack, warmth and 
cleanliness being also essential. Fresh clean 
water should be constantly supplied, and fe 
vegetables. Your Fowls appear to be ins uch 
bad state that it would be advisable to get rid 
of the whole of them and start afresh. If, 
however, you wish to treat them, you should 
administer 1 grain of calomel per bird evel 
other day, for about ten days, and feed on soft 
food, in a dry crumbly state. : 





BEBS. 


Drones in March (J. S.).—Yes, it is 
very unusual to have drones in March, and any 
seen so early in the season must have remained 
with the colony through the winter, it being toc 
soon for drone reiring this season. It is 3 
pretty good procf that the hive is queenless, 
In all prosperous colonies possessing a vigorous 
queen drones are cast out and destroyed at the 
end of the honey harvest, but should a hive 
become queenless they are allowed to remain | 
with the colony through the winter. The hive 
had better be examined, and if no brood or eggs 
are found in any of the cells the Bees must be 
united to another stock. Later on a fertile 
queen could be introduced if preferred, but the 
colony must not be left long in a queenless con: 
dition, as it will dwindle and soon die out 
Tere are several ways by which the Bees car 
be joined to another colony, one way being t 
brush the Bees off their combs into an empty 
skep, and after opening the hive to receive then 
and sprinkling the inmates with thin syrup 
scented with peppermint or nutmeg, to set the 
hive upon the ground with a sheet or newspapei 
placed in front upon the alighting-board, anc 
raising the front an inch or so; then, having 
scented the Bees in the skep, to throw them upor 
the sheet in front of the hive; they will in ¢ 
short time run in and unite peacefully, wher 
the hive can be replaced upon its stand. The 
colony, thus strengthened, will be ina condition 
to make the most of the early honey flow, wher 
the queenless stock will be saved from dying 
out.—S. 8. G. 


Midland Carnation and Picotee Society.— 
We have received the annual report of this society, anc 
the schedule of prices for the present year. The amoun 
of prize-money offered is £185. All particulars respectin; 
this excellent society may be obtained from the secretary 
Mr. H. Smith, Tenby-street; Birmingham. or of Mr. Rober 
Sydenham, Chairman of Committee and Treasurer, of thi 
same address. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to goto press early with the 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATE! 
dated April 16th, 1898. Orders should bi 
sent as early as possible in the week pre 
ceding to insure insertion. No advertise 
ment intended for that issue can be received 
altered, or stopped after the first post 01 
THURSDAY, the 7th APRIL. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EXHIBITION. 


SToprPING THE PLANTS AND TIMING THE BUDS. 
STOPPING. 

Turis is undoubtedly an important item in the 
growth of large specimen blooms, and it is not 
difficult to state why. By cross - breeding 
and other causes varieties are obtained from 
climates so different as Japan, America, France, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, as well as from 
our own country, and each variety has its 
distinctive peculiarities. Scarcely two are alike 
in growth, or in the time a flower-bud may be 
retained on the plant to produce a perfect bloom. 
This is so with all florist flowers—the Rose, the 
Dahlia, the Carnation, and so on—and it is this 
difference in varieties that makes the study of 
them so captivating. Were they successfully 
cultivated without a great amount of pains I 
doubt if we should esteem them so much. 
Although, as I have said, stopping is an impor- 
tant matter, I feel certain it is much overdone 
-—I mean varieties are manipulated which give 
better results if left alone. When I started 
Chrysanthemum culture for large blooms some 
fifteen years ago topping the plants was a term 
unheard of. But then, of course, the Japanese 
class was in its infancy. Incurved varieties 
were, however, grown as well or better then 
than now. 

The necessity for topping arose—from my 
point of view, at least—by the introduction of 
new kinds from America in the first place, and 
by English hybridists using such for seed pur- 
poses. 

Take an old sort which some readers may 
remember, Mrs. Falconer Jameson. This kind 
wasintroduced by an English firm, but is believed 
to be of American origin. It has a first- 
rate dwarf habit of growth, with fine foliage ; 
but is very late flowering—that is to say, flower- 
buds must be given a long time for development 
if we desire a large bloom. When this is not 
done the flowers are very little better than a 
huge single Chrysanthemum with one or more 
rows of long florets. But this latter fact made 
the variety an exceptionally good one for seed- 
beariug, and one may trace Mrs. F. Jameson in 
many of the present-day flowers. This kind, 
for instance, and the fine crimson variety, 
Edwin Molyneux, appear to have been favour- 
ites in raising new kinds by the late Robert 
Owen and Mr. Wm. Seward. Such parentage 
may be traced in sorts known as R. Dean, Col. 
Bourne, General Roberts, Royal Standard, 
Dorothy Seward, Mrs. Shrimpton, Jos. Brooks, 
and others. Again, Mrs. H. Weeks is said to 
be a seedling from Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, which 
is notoriously late flowering. These, I say, par- 
take of American blood, so to speak, yet they 
originated this side of the Atlantic. It would 
be easy to give a goodly number of real Ameri- 
can sorts that are late flowering with us; but 
as these will be included presently in writing 
of varieties and their treatment, this may be 
deferred. To me, however, it seems so essential 
to know the origin of a variety in its connection 
with topping that I have dwelt on the above 
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origin are rare, so French-raised kinds are 
equally scarce which are late in bud-production. 

French Chrysanthemums may be easily 
reduced to the Calvat race, so large a space do 
the fine seedlings of this eminent raiser fill in 
the selection of varieties, and J think, almost 
without exception, these French varieties are 
better grown in a natural way. The period 
between the formation of different flower-buds 
during the season’s growth seems so short in 
comparison with sorts obtained from other 
sources. I may here note that the natural 
system of growth is looked upon as the 
proper mode of cultivating Chrysanthemum- 
plants for large blooms, and I will mention 
the terms employed in naming particular 
flower-buds. A cutting is rooted during the 
winter mouths and duly repotted. It is allowed 
to advance a single stem until the early spring 
months, when side growths proceed from the 
point of the stem, caused by a bud forming. 
This bud is called by some the strap-bud, and 
by others the break-bud. This particular bud 
is ignored or pinched out, and three or more of 
the side growths will have advanced a consider- 
able length, and in their turn make a similar 
break to the first. 

Now, the buds in this case are termed 
** crown-buds,” because little shoots surround 
them. If these crown-buds appear before the 
month of August, they are not retained in any 
instance, but the plant is treated in the same 
way asin the case of the early bud. Then in 
time some sorts produce another set of buds 
accompanied by growths. These are termed 
‘*second crown-buds.” Such varieties will 
go on producing crown~- buds at three or 
more periods: of growth until the final buds 
appear. These are named ‘‘ terminals,” and 
differ from crown - buds in this way — the 
‘*terminal-bud” is the centre of a cluster of 
other flower-buds, and it appears at different 
times on different varieties. For example, Mme. 
Desgrange is a sort that produces its latest buds 
in August or September. This is a naturally 
early kind. ‘‘The Queen,” again, might be 
expected to produce terminal-buds about Christ- 
mas time. This is a naturally late one. Top- 
ping the plants then really means that we try to 
et naturally early sorts and those which bloom 
ate into flower at something like a given time 
for meeting in competition at shows. Not only 
that. We desire to time the buds, so that each 
sort may bear representative flowers in size, 
form, and colour, to be at thei: best at a parti- 
cular period ; generally in November. Some- 
thing, I believe, may be done in the matter by 
topping the plants, bat I would not like to think 
this can be brought toan exact science. Seasons, 
as we know, differ one from another, localities 
are not alike, and one grower may give the 
plants every care, whilst another may easily 
neglect them in important items, like water- 
ing or pctting, soas to materially check growth. 
No system will make twosuch cultivators equal. 
In giving my dates and periods I must assume 
that plants have had proper care, that the 
cuttings were rooted not later than January, 
and that this month (March) they are growing 
singly in pots, and ave from, say, 3 inches to 
6 inches in height. 


to get their cuttings rooted. My experience of 
early cuttings is that a great many of them, in- 
stead of growing away freely, have a tendency 
to form premature flower-buds whilst the plants 
are quite small. This habit checks them and 
necessarily fails to provide us with nice clean 
stems for stopping at a given time. I know 
most persons are anxious to get all the cuttings 
in so that the old plants may be discarded. I 
am equally convinced it would be better to 
allow propagation to extend over the period be- 
tween December and end of February. I will 
give a couple of examples. Take the varieties 

ceana and Pride of Madford. If we root the 
cuttings early the chances are the crown-buds, 
which must be retained, will produce blooms 
wanting in form and colour. And if we top 
the plants they are so long in making a fresh 
start that we lose valuable time; because sorts 
do differ in the time taken to produce side 
growths, the sturdy thick-leaved ones being the 
longer. But root a nice healthy cutting of 
either of the two sorts named in February, and 
it will advance freely, produce a well-balanced 
plant, and give a crown-bud at a date likely to 
result in a perfect flower. 

To return to stopping. All operations in this 
direction should be done in early spring. I 
have tried topping plants in June and July, 
just. after the first. break has formed, but 
the resulting shoots are unequal in growth 
and the system is not satisfactory. Toppirg 
should be done to hasten, or rather to take 
the place of a first natural break. By this 
means we cause early crown-buds to form before 
they otherwise would, and in the same way we 
gain time in the case of sorts that require an 
intermediate crown-bud for the development of 
the better flower. When the plant is young 
the stem is soft, and new shoots form readily— 
at least, on most varieties—but it should be borne 
in mind that the lower the stem of a plant is 
pinched or cut the Jonger will it be in making 
side growths. We merely take away the top. 
I will now give a list of 

VARIETIES, but hardly know which would be 
the plainer way—divide the sorts in groups or 
put them in alphabetical order. The latter 
plan will cause much repetition of words, but 
will perhaps be best, and I can note the char- 
acteristics of each as I proceed. I shall include 
the most esteemed kinds of the present day, but 
if there be any variety missed, I shall be glad 
to reply to questions relating to the same. 


JAPANESE VARIETIES. 


A. H. Woop, natural break, crown-bud. 

AUSTRALI®, strike February, natural growth, 
crown-bud. 

AUSTRALIAN GoLD, top end March, second 
crown-bud. 

CuHaruLES Davis, late crown-buds, natural 
growth. 

Con. W. B. Suirn, strike late, crown-bud. 

C. W. RicHarpson, natural growth, second 
crown. 

Cox. Bourn, top mid April, first bud. 

Dzom. DE JULES Frerry, natural growth, first 
crown. 

Dorotuy SEWARD, top mid April, first bud. 

DvKE or York, top end March, second crown. 
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Epirn Tapor, very unequal in growth, top 
March, second crown, or root in Feb. for crown- 
bud. 

Epwis Mortynevx, top end March for second 
crown-bud. 

Eror.n pE Lyon, top end March, second 
crown. 

Eva KNow ues, top end March, second crown. 

Exiuia Curtis, strike Feb., crown-bud. 

ELTHORNE BEAUTY, second crown. 

G. J. WARREN, early rooted plants may be 
topped in March for second crown-bud or struck 
late for crown. 

G. C. ScHWABE, 
crown. 

GEORGINA PrtcHER, stop end April, crown- 
bud. 

INTERNATIONAL, 
crown. 

JoHN SEWARD, natural growth, late crown- 
bud. 

JouN NEVILLE, top early April, first crown. 

JosErPH Brooks, natural growth, first crown. 

Juni ScaraMANGA, top end April, crown- 
bud. 

Lapy SAUNDERS, natural growth, first crown. 

Lapy Byron, natural growth, second crown. 

Lovisk, natural growth, late crown. 

Lapy HannHam, natural growth. This, 
like other Viviand Morel sports, may not be 
grown from early buds; crowns about end 
August produce desirable specimens. 

Lapy Ripeway, late struck, natural growth, 
crown-bud. 

Mmr. Carnot, top early plants end March, 
second crown, or root Feb. for early crowns. 

Mme. A. Cuatrx, natural growth, second 
crown. 

Mme. G. 
crown. 

Mr. GUSTAVE 
second crown. 

Mmr. Martius 
second crown. 

Mmn. PHILIPPE 
crown-bud. 

Muir. A. 
second crown. 

Muir. LAURENCE 
second crown. 

Mute. THERESE Rey, root late, crown-bud. 

Master H. Tucker, root in Feb., crown-bud. 

MatraHew Hopason, natural growth, crown- 
bud. 

Mopesto, natural growth, second crown. 

M. Cuas. Morr, natural growth, second 
-rown. 

M. CHENoN DE LucHe, do not top, select late 
erown-bud. 

M. Ep. Anprg#, natural growth, second crown. 

M. Hostr, strike late, second crown. 

M. Panckouckn, natural growth, 
-own. 

Mr. A. G. Huspuck, top mid April, first buds. 

Mrs. Cuas. Brick, natural growth, crown- 
bad. 

Mrs. C. H. Paynn, late crown-bud. 

Mrs. G. W. PALMER, late crown-bud. 

Mrs. H. Wenks, strike cuttings in March, 
take first or break-bud, or top early cuttings in 
March. 

Mrs. J. 
crown. 

Mrs. W. H. Lrzs, top end April, crown-bud. 

Miss Erste TEICHMANN, natural growth, 
second crown. 

Murvuat FRIEND, strike late, crown-bud. 

N.C.S. JUBILEE, natural growth, second 
crown. 

OcEANA, root in February, crown-buds. 

Puesvus, natural growth, second crown. 

Pripk or Maprorp, strike in February, 
crowns. 

Rosert Powe t, natural growth, crown-bud. 

Rose Wynnzp, top in March, second crown. 

SUNSTONE, top early in April, crown-buds. 

THomas WILKINs, natural growth, second 
crown. 

Vivianp Moret, natural growth, late crown- 
ud. 

WestTeRN Krinc, second crown-bud, natural 
growth. 

Wm. Sewarp, natural growth, second crown. 


natural growth, second 


top end March, second 


Bruant, natural growth, second 


Henry, natural growth, 


Ricorp, natural growth, 


Rrvorr#, natural growth, 


DE GALBERT, top end March, 


ZEDE, natural growth, 


second 


Lewis, natural growth, second 


INCURVED VARIETIES. 
Generally speaking, the varieties of this class 
may not be topped; they produce the more 
perfect blooms from late crown-buds, grown in 





anatural way. Late propagation is advisable. 
The other classes—namely, the Anemone kinds, 
the Pompons, or singles—may be cultivated in a 
natural manner, and late-formed buds chosen, 
H. SHOESMITH. 
** We refer our readers to our previous lists also. 





Chrysanthemum — bud retaining 
and pinching, etc. (Calma).—We are 
pleased to learn that our lists in recent issues 
have proved useful, and we gladly respond to 
your request for further information. Excelsior, 
pinch end of March, retaining second crown-buds, 
feeding somewhat liberally. Madame de Sevin, 
natural break, second crown, not too liberal 
feeding. We do not know Alice Bird, and have 
failed to trace this variety. The first-named is 
a carmine-rose colour with silvery reverse, and 
the latter a rosy-purple. Princess Victoria and 
Princess May are each white sorts. La Triom- 
phant and Dr. McCarey (a very old sort), rosy- 
mauye, tinted white ; Chas. Shrimpton, bright 
crimson ; and Val d’Andorre, crimson, streaked 
deep yellow. 

Chrysanthemum Mrs. J. Ritson 
(V. M.).—We saw blooms of this variety during 
the past season, and there is very little doubt 
about it being a pure white sport from Viviand 
Morel. As this last-named sort, together with 
Charles Davis and Lady Hanham, are members 
of the same family, and are also varieties of easy 
culture, the value of the sort you are inquiring 
after should be very apparent. We have also 
recently seen small flowers of this sort from 
premature buds, and there was not the faintest 
trace of any other shade of colour noticeable. 
As an exhibition bloom it will be very useful, 
and we should be disposed to include it in your 
selection for this year. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Some of the hybrids raised from the Indian Rhododen- 
drons by Messrs. Veitch and others are charming things in 
the conservatory, and some of them are now in blossom. 
They want just the same treatment as Azaleas, and be kept 
under glass during the time of growth, and then turned 
out to complete the ripening, and afterwards taken indoors 
again. Many years agoI had charge of a lot of young 
plants raised from seeds sent home from Sikkim, I forget 
now how many varieties we had, but they included 
Edgeworthi, Falconeri, and some eight or ten others. The 
plants grew well under glass with the same treatment 
given to Azaleas and Camellias, but we failed with them 
outside. One or two flowered amongst the Rhododendrons 
in the shrubbery, but for the most part they dwindled and 
died, but they were charming in the conservatory, and 
their hybrids are still better. Must have good peat and 
very firm potting, and never permitted to suffer for want of 
water. R. Princess Royal, Lady Alice Fitzwilliam, Princess 
Alexandra, and fragrantissima are good. Balsams and 
Cockscombs when well grown are useful. The seeds 
should be sown now in the hot-bed, but the Balsams must 
not be left in the hot-bed long or they will draw up 
weakly, but Cockscombs are best grown in the bottom- 
heat of the dung-bed, but should be kept near the glass. 
The old growers used to starve them a little in small pots 
till the combs could be seen, and then the best were 
selected and grown on rapidly in the genial atmosphere of 
the manure, the combs never more than a few inches 
from the glass. Some years ago I had a very interest- 
ing collection of Cockscombs. There were several 
colours, including yellow, scarlet, pink, and white, and 
possessed considerable decorative value. In moving 
about I lost them, and have never come across the same 
strain since. Very little fire-heat will be required now, 
and in cool-houses none at all will be wanted. 


Stove. 

All plants in warm-houses are now growing rapidly, and 
will require careful attention in the matter of opening out, 
watering, syringing, &c. Many with only small houses 
grow too many plants to do justice to all. To a certain 
extent the difficulty may be got over by frequent change 
of position, and moving a few of the hardiest things to 
another house, and now and then an old plant must be 
sacrificed, for it is better so than to spoil a large number 
by overcrowding. In the course of a couple of months or 
so some of the plants may be moved to other houses, as 
there will be enough to keep them healthy, and the ripen- 
ing effect of adrier atmosphere is beneficial to plants that 
flower in autumn and winter. The young stuff now 
coming on for winter flowering will be better now in a 
warm pit, and by-and-bye, in summer, they will do with 
free ventilation to ripen growth and keep the plants 
sturdy. A light shade will be beneficial on very bright 
days for two or three hours in the middle of the day, but 
it need not be used till the plants show slight signs of 
distress, and should be removed not later than three 
o’clock at this season, and the atmosphere saturated with 
the syringe. Cuttings of all kinds will root now in a close 
place. 

Early Peaches. 

All shoots likely to shade the front should be tied in in 
such a way as to let in the full sunshine, as good colour is 
very important, especially if the fruits are to be sold in 
the market, and it is important also that the fruits should 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. . 
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be large and of equal size. After the stoning is finished, 
if there are too many fruits left, a little more thinning 
should be done, though I do not believe it is wise to leave 
anything to do after stoning. When one knows the trees, 
and the crop is proportioned to their strength, there is 
not much trouble from fruits falling, especially if proper 
nourishment is given. The last top-dressing of artificial 
manure may be given now, and if liquid-manure from a 
tank is used, use it very freely. Asa rule, healthy Peach- 
trees carrying a heavy crop will utilise profitably a much 
larger amount of liquid-manure or artificial top-dressings 
than they generally get. Night temperature now 60 degs. 
to 63 degs. Ventilate early in the morning, beginning 
with a small opening, and increasing it as the day 
advances. 

Cucumbers in Houses.—lIf strong plants are set 
out now in a warm-house the growth will be very rapid. 
Let the plants run up towards the top of the house 
before stopping. Do not shade till obliged to do so,. 
and if plenty of long, straight fruits are required, do not 
ventilate, but keep the atmosphere in a state of satura- 
tion, partly by syringing and partly by throwing water 
on the paths. 

Cold Frames,—tThese will be exceedingly useful 
now, as bedding ‘‘Geraniums” and many other plants 
will be better there than in dry houses, where plants 
in small pots often suffer for want of water. Mat up at 
night. 

Window Gardening.—Sow Mignonette and plant 
Musk in window-boxes. Hardy Ferns should be planted 
in boxes for north side. 


Outdoor Garden. 

The frosty winds have done some harm in e: pos2d 
gardens. The early growths of Roses have a withered 
look, but warm showers will soon put things right. 
Newly-planted shrubs will require attention unless the 
weather changes. The syringe in the afternoon of bright 
days will refresh and help them even more than water at 
the root unless the soil is very dry. Mulch is very 
necessary in some form or other, but though manure is 
very suitable, anything which checks evaporation 
from the surface will be beneficial, and even a loose sur- 
face from a free use of the hoe will be a great help. 
Charred refuse makes a capital mulch over the roots of 
newly-planted things, and is not likely to be pulled about 
by the birds. We use Moss-litter-manure a good deal 
for mulching, especially Roses and fruit-trees. Sow hardy 
annuals in quantity outside. Night-scented Stocks are 
very sweet in the evening after the sun goes down. Hardy 
perennials may be planted now with advantage. The 
late-flowering things do better planted now than in 
autumn, and those who buy in a few new things should do 
sonow. Seeds of biennials and perennials may be sown 
now. Unless Wallflowers and Canterbury Bells are sown 
early the plants are weak and poor. 


Fruit Garden. 

Uncover Figs. Before they are retrained, thin out a few 
of the old branches to make room for young wood. Where 
trees are making too much soft wood, lift the extremities 
of the roots, and work in some old plaster and loam. Ifa 
few bits of broken brick are among the plaster they will 
help to keep the soil open. Figs are strong rooting trees, 
and if the roots are permitted to run down deeply there 
will not be many Figs. Figs in a warm-house with the 
roots confined in pots will require a good deal of nourish- 
ment. The young wood should be thinned freely and 
stopped when five leaves have been made, and no progress 
beyond permitted, and then the second crop will soon 
follow the first. Vines in pots started early will be 
stoning, and must be well nourished. Instead of using 
so much liquid-manure, which has a tendency to sour the 
soil, it is better, where it can be done, to plunge the pots 
or surround them with rich compost: the roots will soon 
find it. When colouring begins, unless the foliage is 
abundant and strong, the sublaterals may be allowed a 
little more freedom, provided the main leaves are not 
shaded. 

Vegetable Garden. 

It is not often there are too many good Peas, therefore 
sow plenty now of such kinds as Veitch’s Perfection, 
Autocrat, and other good kinds. Walker's Perpetual is a 
good late Pea, one of the best for sowing in April and 
May. Ne Plus Ultra requires no recommendation where 
good sticks can be had. I prefer tall Peas to dwarf ones, 
as they yield more, and if the rows are isolated with other 
low-growing crops between the result will be better. The 
site for rows of late Peas may be marked out now, and a 
peg put down at each end, the intervening spaces being 
planted with Potatoes. The rows of Peas should not be 
less than 12 feet apart. Early Potatoes coming through 
the ground on warm borders should be sheltered in some 
way fora time till the nights get warm. Sow Spinach and 
sow and plant Lettuces. Tie up Lettuces in frames. 
Even the Cabbage varieties will heart better if a string is 
tied loosely round them. Plant Cucumbers in warm 
frames. Do not over-crop Cucumbers in house. This can 
be done by cutting off early the fruits which are not likely 
to grow out well. When plants have been in bearing some 
time the best varieties will show deformed fruits, and 
should be taken off. Rich top-dressings are very necessary 
when this stage is reached. E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 4th.—Potted off cuttings of Solanums. Will b> 
grown on in heat and hardened off, and planted out early 
in June. Moved Arum Lilies which have done flowering 
to cold-pit. Sowed Chinese Primulas and P. obconica 
grandiflora. Shifted on Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums, and put in cuttings of new varieties. Put in cut- 
tings of Tea Roses taken from plants which have been 
forced. Planted a pit with Melons. Finished planting 
Potatoes. 

April 5th.—Moved Strawberries to forcing-house, chiefly 
Sir C. Napier. This is an excellent late variety. Com- 
menced thinning Grapes in second house—Hamburghs, 
Buckland Sweetwater, and Madresfield Court. Tied in 
young wood in early Peach-house. Divided and planted 
out Viola cornuta and cornuta alba. Sowed more tender 
annuals under glass. Potted on sub-tropicals, Castor-oils, 
etc, Made anew plantation of Globe Artichokes. 
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April 6th.—Prepared Celery trenches and planted Let-| the open air is precisely similar, from the time | and where the frame-lights have constantly been 


tuces on ridges. Turned out old French Beans from early 
Peach-house. They are dangerous under fruit-trees, 
being subject to red-spider. All French Beans from this 
date till obtainable outside will be grown in pits, the pits 
afterwards coming in for Cucumbers, Melons, Capsicums, 
and Tomatoes. Fertilised Tomatoes in bloom by tapping 
the stems with a padded stick when the pollen is dry, 
about 11 a.m. Sowed more Lettuces and planted out 
previous sowings. 

April ?th.—Planted plot of ground with Asparagus. 
Planted Green Windsor Beans. Sowed Beet and Scarlet 
Intermediate Carrots. Sowed Winter Greens of various 
kinds. Pricked off Capsicums. Planted out more Cauli- 
flowers in trenches. Pricked out early Celery in frames. 
Sowed Chervil and Chicory, 
Melons. Planted seeds of Vegetable Marrows. 

April 8th.—Made another Mushroom-bed outside in a 

cool, shady place. Took up Sharpe’s Victor Potatoes from 
frame, and pricked out Stocks and Asters in frame. 
Dusted soot over beds of Onions. 
on fine days when opportunity offers. 
Ferns. 
Gave last shift to specimen Fuchsias. Moved Pelargo- 
niums to conservatory. Sowed Aralia Sieboldi. 
_ April 9th.—Vaporised Azaleas which have done flower- 
ing before taking them to vinery. If there should be any 
thrips on the plants this will destroy them. Sowed more 
Spinach. Sowed a few seeds of Early Milan Turnip. 
Little and often is the rule with this at present. We 
always sow a little salt and artificial manure in the drills 
with Turnips, and have no trouble with Turnip-fly. 
Cleared out last frame of Asparagus, and planted frame 
with cuttings of Alternanthera and Iresine. 


Shifted on young 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CAMPANULA PUMILA. 


Tuts charming little Bell-flower, known also 
under the name of C. pusilla and C. valdensis, is 


The dwarf Bell-flower established round the edge of a raised bed. 
Mr. Henry Withers, School House, Knockholt, near Sevenoaks. 


one of the most valuable of its tribe for rock work 
or edgings to beds, a good idea of its merits 
when employed for the latter purpose being 
afforded by the accompanying illustration. In 
many districtsitisdeservedly popular, andmay be 
seen in masses in almost every cottage garden. 
A native of Switzerland, it is perfectly hardy in 
nearly every locality. There is a pale-coloured 
variety named C. p. pallida, and a pure white 
one known as C. p. alba. It is a plant that 
never fails to produce an abundant crop of 
flowers, and that can be readily increased by 
division of the tufts, cuttings, and seed. Plants 
occasionally perish, owing to a combination of 
excessive damp and cold, and a porous soil, con- 
taining a plentiful addition of disintegrated 
granite or grit, is therefore preferable to a heavy 
and adhesive staple, especially in damp situa- 
tions. San) Vali 


Keeping Freesia and Narcissi bulbs 
for another year (Corniall ). —Freesia 
bulbs, if well ripened off, will flower finely in 
pots year after year. Narcissi and Daffodils 
require a year’s rest in good garden soil, when 
the largest bulbs may be potted again. Tulips 
are not much good for pot culture after they 
have once been grown in that way, but planted 
out in a corner of the kitchen garden they will 
afford blooms for indoor decoration. The treat- 
ment of Violets which are intended to flower in 


Sowed more Cucumbers and | 


The hoe is used freely | 


Put in cuttings of Crotons and other stove plants. | 


| were destined for frame culture. 


the runners are planted in the spring, to those | 
that are grown with the object of being lifted 
and transferred to frames and pits in September. | 
Fresh plantations should be made every spring, 
and the plants as carefully tended as if they 
Newer and | 
larger varioties of the same colour as The Czar | 





| have ousted this old favourite from its former | 





|plants to their customers. 


| where they have travelled a long distance, such 





pride of place. The best of these are Princess 
of Wales and California. These, under good | 
culture, bear flowers 14 inches in diameter on | 
stems 10 inches to 1 foot long in the open, and 
we saw the other day a bed of the former variety | 
that appeared almost as though filled with | 
purple Pansies. | 


'well in almost every position. 


left off. Such plants feel the shift very little. 
Shade and shelter are needed with plants sent 
from a distance, and the soil all shaken from the 
roots. Label each plant or batch of plants of 
one variety before proceeding with the next. 
Excellent effects are produced by planting the 
Tufted Pansies in masses. One must determine 
whether they be massed in large or in small 
quantities by the amount of space at disposal. 
In large gardens masses of one colour produce a 
handsome display when the varieties are arranged 
in a bed by themselves or massed in borders. 
In small suburban gardens a smaller quantity 
will suffice, yet the effect is equally good. Re- 
garding aspect, I have seen these plants growing 
There is little 


| doubt, however, that the best position is that 


PLANTING TUFTED PANSIES. 


THE latter half of March is considered by many | 
growers the best time to get Pansies into per- 
manent Gna ters when spring planting is carried 
out. Where the plants have been raised at 
home it is easy to lift them with plenty of soil 
adhering to the roots, and in such cases the 
plants go right ahead from the commencement. | 
It is a pity that so many growers shake all the 
soil from the roots before they despatch the 
As the roots often | 
get somewhat shrivelled and dry, especially | 





treatment can only result in a serious check to 
the plants. It would be far better, and cheaper 





From a photograph sent by 


in the end, when ordering the plants, to pay a 
trifle more for them to be delivered with a ball | 
of earth attached to the roots, more especially 
in the case of novelties. 

The ground should have been deeply dug some 
time since, and good rotten manure incorporated 
with it. Break up the soil now, so that planting 
may be carried on with ease. The surface should 
be raked neat and even, and if the plants are to 
form an edging, a distance between each one of | 
6 inches to 9 inches will answer. The more 
compact and slower-growing sorts should be 
planted closer together than the stronger and 
more rampant ones. Therefore, the rule as to 
distance just mentioned should answer well. A 
box of light and gritty soil is always useful at 
planting, as this soil can be well worked around 
the roots. When planting, bury the plant well 
down to the collar, and press the soil firmly, 
levelling off neatly before proceedins with the 
next. Should the weather be dry, give a good 
soaking of water to settle the soil well down 
among the roots. Should cold easterly and 
north-easterly winds prevail at planting time, 
cover the plants for the first few days with pots. 
Should the weather be exceptionally hot, shade 
with pots during the daytime, but remove them 
at night for the dews. Shading is not necessary 
where the cuttings were rooted outdoorsand lifted 
straightaway intotheir flowering quarters, Noris 
it so necessary with plants rooted in a cold-frame 





in which the plants can be sheltered for a couple 
of hours during the hottest part of the day, 
although my own plants are exposed to the sun’s 
influence from early morning until evening. 
Beginners may therefore take encouragement, 
as the Tufted Pansy will thrive under most 
adverse circumstances, and produce a display 
unequalled by almost any other flower in the 
garden. D. B. CRANE. 





Soldanella alpina is always a charming 
alpine when seen in good condition. The plants 
will frequently grow with considerable freedom, 
but the flowering is not usually in proportion. 
Few plants have a prettier effect when in flower, 
and the modest, drooping, bell- 
shaped blossoms, deep mauve in 
colour, are quite distinct from 
those of alpine plants generally. 
The freest-growing and also the 
most vigorous of these plants is 
S. montana, than which no more 


beautiful plant could be con- 
ceived. This kind also flowers 
more freely than the smaller 


forms, which is a gain. The chief 
requirements are a rather deep 
bed of moist loam where the roots 
can descend deeply. Peat is often 
used in growing these plants, but 
with less success usually than 
where good loam is employed ; 
indeed in this latter, with either 
fresh Cocoa-nut-fibre or Sphagnum 
Moss freely mixed, I have had 
more success than when peat or 
leaf-soil has been used.—J. 
Ranunculus amplexi- 
caulis.—The large pure white 
saucer-shaped blossoms of this 
species ae the pretty stem-clasp- 
ing foliage of a glaucous green 
shade go to make one of the 
prettiest of alpine plants for the 
rock garden. Planted in a rather 
loose soil, composed equally of 
rough fibrous loam and peat with 
some very old decayed manure to 
each barrowful of soil, the 
plants will assume a vigour hitherto unknown 
in the garden. Thus treated it is essentially a 
subject to be left alone for at least three years, 
by which time it will form great tufts of its 
tubers below ground that may require separating 
when dormant and replanting at once, Much 
may be made of such really first-class plants by 
a special mode of treatment. It is well worth 
planting freely, selecting rather cool positions 
in the rock garden and planting the roots an 





|inch deep when dormant. 


Good outdoor Violets (NV. Lindsay ).— 
California and Princess of Wales are two very 
fine single Violets, purple in colour. They 
have flowered well this season in a sheltered 

osition in the open. The Red Russian blooms 
faa out-of-doors, and is usually the first to 
commence its flowering period. Admiral 
Avellan is a larger flower of the sametint. The 
best doubles for outdoor work are Marie Louise 
and New York, which are practically the same, 
and the lavender-blue Lady Hume Campbell. 


| Madame Millet is a double of the fashionable 


heliotrope tint, which colour is appreciated by 
many. The fowl-manure should b- bi oken up 
into powder when dry, and mixed with three 
times its bulk of sandy soil. After lying in a 
heap for two months, it will be ready for use, 
and can be used as a top-dressing or dug into 
the soil. Prepared in this manner it constitutes 
a valuable fertiliser. 
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PICKLING CABBAGE, 


Wirt amateurs the Red Cabbage finds favour, 
as it can be grown to a large size, and with 
little trouble. Amongst the most useful varieties 
is the Red Dutch (see illustration). At the same 
time there have been recent introductions of the 
pickling varieties, not so large certainly as the 
one named, but of special merit, as size does 
not always signify good quality. The Red 
Dutch may be termed an old Cabbage, as it has 
heen grown in this country for many years, and 
has many synonyms, some of these being local, 
others as Large Drumhead, Large Red, and Large 
Dark Red are well known The kinds usually 
known as Blood Red are not so large as the Red 
Dutch type, and for private gardens I think 
this class of Cabbage should find more favour. 
IT am aware that froma market point of view 
smaller heads, such as Dwarf Red, Superfine 
Black, and Utrecht Red, find little favour, as 
size is everything ; but of the latter introduction 
there are some medium varieties of great 
merit, and well worth attention, one of the 
best being Sutton’s Dwarf Blood Red, a 
variety I noticed as speci- 
ally good when on trial at 
the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, Chiswick. 
Among a good number this 
was the most distinct. There 
are no outer leaves or waste, 
the colour a deep blood red, 
whilst its quality is excel- 
lent. And what is so im- 
portant to the amateur is 
that this can be grown toa 
full size by sowing in the 
early spring, whereas the 
Large Dutch is much best 
sown in the autumn, and, of 
course, is a longer. time on 
the land, though it is double 
the size. Another excellent 
pickling Cabbage is Dwarf 
Red, which is of a lighter 
colour than the last-named, 
but an excellent type for 
amateurs, asit soon matures. 
It is one of the smallest 
grown, and much liked for 
its bright red colour. Many 
years ago no one attempted 
to grow pickling Cabbages 
in a few months—that is, 
from seed sown in spring ; 
but with the advent of the 
new dwarf kinds it is an 
easy matter to sow in March 
or April, and have good 
crops in September or Oc- 
tober. Doubtless these 
dwarfer types are selections 
from the old Dwarf Red and 
Utrecht varieties, and they 
certainly fill space, as any 
Cabbage that can be grown 
in five or six months instead of twelve is a great 
gain. A few words as to 

CuLtuRE. Many sow far too thickly, and this 
is fatal to success if the plants are left too long 
in the seed-bed before planting. There are 
greater difficulties with spring-sown plants than 
autumn. As regards seed sowing, as the sea- 
son of growth is so much shorter there must be 
no delay at the start, as a long, weak plant will 
fail to neat well—at least, it will not grow to 
a good size. Those who favour size may with 
advantage sow the Red Dutch early in August 
in the southern part of the country, and in the 
north a fortnight earlier, or, say, the middle of 
July. They will then obtain good plants for 
autumn planting, which should take place as 
early in Catena as possible in land deeply dug, 
and in rows 2 feet apart, with the plants the 
same distance in the row. Some of my readers 
may say this is too much space. Not for the 
kind in question, as, being one of the Drum- 
head type, growth is spreading, and the 
space is none too much ; idastl, for exhibition 
I have seen more space given than advised. 
The culture after planting is simple, merely 
keeping the ground between the rows clear, and 
I find it a great gain to give food in the spring 
in the way of a rich fertiliser ; indeed, I rely 
upon food then in preference to placing large 


The Red Dutch Cabbage 


/ quantities of manure in the soil. Such food as 
fish-manure, Guano, or liquid-manure is of great 
value when growth is vigorous. For spring 

| plants now is the time to sow any of the dwarf 
kinds described. I prefer the Dwarf Blood Red, 

/as this is so solid, quick in growth, and with a 

/smaller mid-rib or stalk than some kinds. This 

/makes it more valuable for the pickle-jar, as the 

‘leaves are ready for use in a shorter time. 

|Sown in March the plants will be large enough 

to place in their growing quarters early in May, 

‘and should be planted in rows 18 inches 

‘apart and 12 inches between the plants. 

| With good land they will be fully grown by the 

jearly autumn. An open position is needed, 
and deeply-dug and well-manured land, so there 

/is need of manures at the start. Ww. 





ASPARAGUS FOR FORCING. 
Young Asparagus plants will, generally speak- 
ing, be found the best for forcing, as they seem 
to be more vigorous and require less heat to 


start them into growth than older ones. Where | 


much Asparagus has to be forced it is best to 
_make the raising of the plants for this purpose 
a separate affair, distinct from the beds kept to 





Livermere Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 


supply the table in spring. 


diately by manuring and deep digging or 
trenching. If the soilAs of a clayey nature it 
must be ‘‘ opened,” either by adding something 
of a lightening nature to it, or burning a part 
of it and mixing this material well in the 
remaining earth. The latter plan is not adopted 
so often as it might be, though there is no 
better—or, may I add, cheaper—way of warm- 
ing and opening-up heavy cold clays. Six inches 
of the ashes from burnt clay spread over the 
surface will have a lasting effect, rendering land 
difficult to cultivate, and upon which many 
things only lingered, fertile and capable of carry- 
ing any crop usually cultivated in a garden. 
The roots of Asparagus plants have not the 
power of making their way in heavy unworked 
soil, as they seem to lack the penetrating power 
of the roots of most plants. Hence the impor- 
tance of thoroughly breaking up the soil and 
making it light by mixing with it plenty of 
burnt or charred earth. The seeds should be 
sown thinly in March, when the land is in a 
well-pulverised condition. Sow in drills 1 inch 
deep, and, instead of dropping in the seeds all 
along each drill, place them in little patches in 
the same at 1 foot apart, and three seeds in a 





‘patch. The drills should be 3 feet apart. 





From a photograph by Mr. J. C. Tallack, 


The ground for | 
sowing the seed in should be prepared imme- | 











When the young plants are up, and it can be 
seen which are taking the lead, take away 
all but one, always leaving, of course, the 
strongest. 

There is an advantage in having a choice of 
selection, as some of the seedlings possess more 


strength from the first than others. <A little 
artificial manure is a help if we are con- 
tending against time; cither guano or 


superphosphate may be employed, scattering 
it along the drills when the seeds are sown. 
The first year nothing but cleanly culture will 
be necessary. A row of Lettuces or Spinach 
may be grown between the lines of Asparagus in 
summer, and in winter the ground should 
receive a mulching of good manure, and the 
spaces between the rows should be forked up 
roughly, though not, of course, to injure or 
expose roots. Under very liberal culture, three- 
year-old roots from the seeds may be forced, and 
plants that have not been transplanted usually 
have the strongest crowns, as they have grown 
on unchecked. There are different ways of 
forcing this vegetable, but scarcely anybody who 
has secured good strong roots can fail to make 
it grow. <A steady temperature at the roots of 
about 75 degs., with some 10 degs. less in the 
atmosphere (which should 

be of a genial character), 


will grow Asparagus of 
the best quality. Where 


there is a plentiful stock of 
strong roots the best plan is 
to make up gentle hot-beds 
of leaves and manure in 
succession. Place the roots 
in a frame as thickly as they 
will stand on the top, and 
cover with 2 inches or 
3 inches of light rich soil. 
Place in the centre of the 
bed a stick to tell the tem- 
perature, and mat up the 
frame till the heads of Aspa- 
ragus are pushing through. 
The frame-lights must then 
be uncovered daily, and air 
must be given on mild days. 
Asparagus may be forced in 
pans, pots, or boxes, and 
these may be kept until 
growth has commenced, in 
any dark, warm place, such 
as a Mushroom-house or 
cellar, as light is quite 
unnecessary till growth ap- 
pears above ground. Weak, 
tepid manure-water should 
be given when necessary, and 
at least a soaking should 
be applied when the roots 
are placed in the frame, in 


order to settle the soil 
around them. The first 
batch that is to be forced 


in the autumn should have 
the tops cut off early, in 
order to send the plants to 

rest for awhile. H. B. 
Tripoli Onions bolting.—It used to 
be thought that by transplanting autumn-sown 
Onions in February or March running to seed 
prematurely was prevented. This idea has now, 
[ think, almost exploded, and certainly there was 
no real foundation for it. I do not consider 
there is the least advantage in the practice, as 
transplanted bulbs will sometimes bolt whole- 
sale ; indeed, I have sometimes had transplanted 
Onions bolt, while those left in the seed-beds or 
rows grew away satisfactorily. This has been 
when a spell of bad weather has immediately 
followed the transplanting, and the check has 
been too great for them. Of course, gardeners 
are obliged to transplant at times in spring when 
sufficient ground has not been at command in 
autumn, but where this is the case I certainly 
cannot see the advantage of sowing only a small 
plot with a view to transplanting in spring.—J. 


Radish French Breakfast. — This 


| Radish is hard to beat, its quickness of growth, 


fine shape, and flavour rendering it first favourite 
with those who have to supply the breakfast 
table through the early months of the year. I 
always sow it in January in the Carrot-frame 
raised on a gentle hot-bed, thinning out early 
and freely and giving as much air as the weather 
will allow, good serviceable bulbs being forth- 
coming in a little over a month.—J. 
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TREES AND SHROBS. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE. 


PuERE are few climbers more beautiful or fra- 


grant than the Honeysuckle of our hedgerows | 
when clothed with its countless odorous blos- | 


soms. Here it festoons the confines of our 


woodland path, flinging its creamy trails from | 
the loftiest shoots of the Dog Rose; here a 


pyramid of floral beauty, it swathes the tall 


trunk of a Fir for 20 feet ; here it falls, a sway- | 
‘ing veil of scented blossoms, from craggy ledge | 


or Moss-grown ruin. In the accompanying 


illustration its merits as a garden climber are 
well attested. 


What is more charming than 
such a flower-canopied arch, redolent of sweet 
perfume, and ever murmurous with the drowsy 
hum of the honey-bees? Many of our poets 
haveintroduced the Wild Honeysuckle into their 
In Milton’s ‘‘Comus” the attendant 
flaunting 


Honeysuckle.” | Shakespeare, in 


‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” makes Beatrice certainly one of the most lovely hardy bulbs- 


bidden to seek ‘‘the pleached 
bower, where MHoneysuckles 
forbid the sun to enter.” Sir 
Walter Scott has written of 
‘* recesses where the Wallflower 
grew and Honeysuckle loved to 
crawl,” while ‘‘the Honey- 
suckle round the porch” was 
the first flower of those in bloom 
on the eve of her triumph that 
occurred to the mind of Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘May Queen.” Although 
the Honeysuckle when in bloom 
is an object of beauty in any 
situation, it is in the unre- 
strained freedom which obtains 
in the wild garden that its 
charms can best be appreciated. 
Here picturesque gardening can 
be allowed a free hand and 
delightful effects obtained by 
the Woodbine rambling un- 
restrained over rough arches 
and bold rockwork. On the 
Continent, where the system 
of training is often carried to 
excess, many climbers, such as 
the Wistaria and Honeysuckle, 
are fashioned into standards or 
trained as edgings to beds. 


The Honeysuckle has by some 
old-time writers been called the 
Eglantine, and in some parts of 
England still goes by this name, 
though this appellation is gene- 
rally considered to belong of 
right to the Sweet Brier. 
There are many species of 
Honeysuckle, the common 
English Woodbine being Loni- 
cera periclymenum, L. Capri- 
folium being also found in this 
country. Of Japanese species 
the fragrant L. flexuosa is the 
best-known, its dark-stems and 
hairy leaves being distinctive ; 
a variegated variety, L. f. 
aureo-reticulata, is also very 
decorative; L. Halleana, with white flowers, 
and L. japonica, also hail from Japan. L. 
etrusca, with yellow blossoms, is an Kuropean 
species, while North America supplies L. flava 
and L. sempervirens, which, although rather 
tender, are hardy in the south-west. LL. acumi- 





nata, from the Himalayas, inclines to shrubby | 


growth, while L. involucrata and L. tatarica 
are erect growers. ee Work 


Spirzea Thunbergi.—Few genera among 
hardy shrubs have a longer flowering season 
than the Spirseeas, and from the present time 
right up to August one or other of the species 
is in bloom. ‘lhunberg’s Spirea is the earliest 
to bloom, and it is on this account, as well as 
because of its great beauty, one of the most 


pleasing and desirable of spring-flowering 
shrubs. It is unmistakably distinct from all 


the rest of the Spirzas, its most notable 


character being the dense mass of thin, wiry | 


twigs of which the plant consists. Those 
portions made during last summer are now 
thickly set with the small white flowers; so 
thickly, indeed, that a plant or group of plants 





'methods of inducing the 








is, when in bloom, a mass of white. The species 
is a native of Japan, and although quite hardy 
in the main, the tips of the growths made the 
previous autumn are frequently killed during 
severe winters. ‘The tender green of the young 
leaves already intermingles with the flowers ; 
the leaves are, when fully grown, each 1 inch to 
2 inches long, narrow and pointed. 


Golden Yew.—I have a Golden Yew which | 


I find is turning green. Is there any way of 
keeping it yellow? It is growing out in the 


lawn, about 5 ft. high, and was planted three | 


years ago. —HNGLAND. 

* * When in vigorous health variegated and 
abnormally-tinted shrubs and trees occasionally 
revert to their natural colouring. There are no 
Yew to retain its 


| yellow hue that would not be liable to impair 


Tfoneysuckle over an arch. 





the tree’s vitality, and therefore are not to be 
recommended. 


Erythronium Johnsoni.—It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the value of this plant, 


| portions of the land as had a natural growth of 
Heather in the past will revert to the same 
covering. As there is probably waste land in 
‘©, F.’s” neighbourhood where Heather grows, 
he might be able to transplant turves containing 
growing plants in his ground. If this is im 
practicable, the land had better be cleaned and 
seed sown. Weeds would have to be kept down, 
and Pine-needles not allowed to lie, to any 
|depth, on the soil until the young plants were 
strong enough to take care of themselves. 








Plants for garden (/. Morgan).—You do 
not make it clear in your letter whether the 
shield-shaped bed in which the Apple-trees are 
planted is used for flower or vegetable culture. 
If in the rearrangement space occupied by this 
bed flowers are to be grown, we would suggest 
‘that a centre walk, 6 ft. wide, be cut through 
the present bed from south-west to north-east, 
and two long beds, 10 ft. wide by about 30 ft. 
long, formed. We would then cut off the 
northern point of the bed facing the 54-foot 
wall, bringing thenorth-western 
side of this bed down in a 
straight line to the rockery, 














that has been introduced for many years. The 
exquisite rose-pink hue of the flowers is lovely 
in the extreme, the blossoms being of large size 
and singularly beautiful. With the exception 
of the white base internally, the colour is of an 


‘almost uniform shade, with very slight varia- 
blossoms are | 


tions. The handsome solitary 
produced on erect stems, arching over com- 
pletely at the top in the form ofa shepherd’s 


| crook, thus giving it a very distinct appearance. 


Very effective, too, is the fine bronze marbled 
foliage. This dainty flower should prove 
valuable for cutting, for the colour is delightful 
under artificial light, the sepals spreading out 
in the most picturesque manner. 


Hardy evergreen flowering shrub to shel- 
ter a flower-bed (J. 0. W.).—You cannot do better 
than plant Rhododendrons. 


Shrubs to hide building (G. F’. C.).—Any of the 
following shrubs may be employed for hiding the lower 
portions of the Yew-trees : Cotoneaster of sorts, Box-tree, 
Rhododendrons, Laurels, Euonymus of sorts, and Thuja 
Menziesi. Myrobella (Cherry Plum) is serviceable. 


Growing Heather on forest land 


'(G. F.).—In all probability, if the ground is 


kept clear of Brambles and Weeds, such 


From a photograph by Miss Maud Grenfell, 
Hertford-street, Mayfair, London. 


where it should be gently 
rounded _ off. The rockery 
would be improved if the little 
three - cornered bed on _ the 
northern side were taken into 
it, while by making the bed at 
the right-hand side of the door 
into an oval, room for a path 
will be obtained between it 
and the proposed new bed on 
the north-western side of the 
garden. The Apple-tree in the 
centre of the bed would, by the 
suggested alteration, be left in 
the middle of the path, and 
would, therefore, have to be 
removed to other quarters. 
There will now be three long 
beds, each 10 feet wide. The 
centre one would look well 
filled with Tea Roses, while 
herbaceous plants could be 
grown in the side beds. Lilies 
should form a_ feature, and 
should be planted in clumps 
of from six to a dozen bulbs. 
Good varieties are L. umbel- 
latum, orange-red ;_ the Orange 
Lily (L. croceum) ; L. excelsum, 
buff; the Madonna Lily (L. 
candidum), white; the white 
Turk’s-cap Lily (L. Martagon 
album); L. Humboldti, light 
orange, spotted with claret ; 
L. Henryi, yellow; the well- 
known L. auratum, L. tigri- 
num splendens, and L. t. For- 
tunei. Flag Irises would be 
suitable for forward positions 
in the beds, some of the best 
being Princess of Wales, white ; 
flavescens, light yellow ; floren- 
tina, white, turning to faint 
lavender ; atro-purpurea, dark 
purple; pallida and_ pallida 
dalmatica, different shades of lavender, while 
Madame Chereau, Victorine, Queen of the May, 
| Celeste, and Darius are also handsome varieties. 
Delphiniums, with their lofty bloom spires, are 
valuable where tall plants are required, while 
white and blue herbaceous Lupines, Campanula 
grandis, Doronicum plantagineum excelsum 
Harpur-Crewe, Perennial Sunflowers, such as 
Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, H. multiflorus, 
and H. letiflorus, Pyrethrum uliginosum, and a 
few of the better Michaelmas Daisies, such as 
| Aster Novi - Belgi, Archer Hind, A. N.-B. 
niveum, A. Amellus bessarabicus, A. ericoides, 
and A. cordifolius elegans can be utilised for 
positions in the middle of the beds, where 
groups of the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia candi- 
cans), and the scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
| would be very effective, while the Giant Oriental 
Poppy (Papaver_ bracteatum), with its large 
blossoms of vivid scarlet, is one of the most 
telling of garden flowers when in bloom. Other 
plants that might be planted in more forward 
|positions are Coreopsis grandiflora, Geum 
‘coccineum fl.-pl., Gaillardia grandiflora, Inula 
glandulosa, Iceland Poppies (Papaver bracte- 
atum), hybrid Alstroemerias, double white 
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Rockets, Chelone barbata, Achillea Ptarmica| may be made with advantage both about the are rooted, and the tops may be taken and will 


fl.-pl. The Pearl, Hemerocallis flava, Campanula | middle of May and the middle of July. 


persicifolia alba fl.-pl., and Campanula 


turbinata. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 





CINERARIAS. 


Amonest greenhouse plants in flower now none 
is more effective than the Cineraria, especially 
when the varieties are of good self colours. 
Pretty as a mass of mixed flowers may be, cer- 
tainly the effect obtained from a group of flowers 
of one shade is surprising. Especially is this 
the case with the whites, deep reds, and blues. 
Cineraria culture is not difficult. Without 
doubt, they like a light and rather low house, 
plenty of air, and to be kept as cool as can well 
be consistent with the sustenance of growth. | 
There is, too, some judgment needed in getting | 
the plants into the proper-sized pots, for if 
these be too small the plants become starved | 
and dry at the root, inducing aphis to| 





‘alone a good succession is obtainable. 


; Summer 


It not | often make good oe quicker than if left on 


unfrequently happens, however, that one sowing | the old plants. Coleuses should be grown on with- 
gives early and late seedlings, and from these | out any stopping, and therefore it is of the first 


Some, 
too, may be accelerated in warmth, whilst 
others kept in a cool-frame will flower naturally 
in the spring. 
of April is the best blooming time. If too early, 


importance to have a good base. If plenty ofroom 


‘is given they will branch out naturally trom the 


For seed production the month | 


pollen is not always fertile; if too late, the | 


warmth soon generates 

withers up the stems and flowers. Of course, 

few ordinary growers care to save Cineraria 
5 


aphis and | 


base upwards and make fine pyramidal plants. 
The cuttings should be put in singly into small 
pots, using a light sandy compost. In the stove 
propagating pit they will not be many days 
before they begin to root, and should be re- 


|moved as soon as they show signs of start- 


seed. They like to have the plants blooming to | 


the latest in greenhouses, conservatories, win- 
dows, etc., and then throw them away, assured 
that a packet of seed will give them an abun- 
dance of plants later on. 
any small grower takes the trouble to propagate 
plants from side shoots. We have very few 


named Cinerarias in commerce, because seed | 


It is rare now that | 
/not too heavy. 


stocks are so good little is gained by keeping | 


over old plants. 
in Mr. James’ strain from Farnham Royal, 


Cineraria grown in a small greenhouse. 


generate rapidly. If the pots be too large 
the soil soon becomes waterlogged, and sickly 
oD d < 


roots with loss of leafage follows, the plants | 
Then it is very possible to have | 
j and allied tints. 


soon dying off. 
the soil too rich. That, too, isa mistake. 
Cinerarias really like a fairly stiff soil, or 


Pee I had better say prefer to be firmly | 
. Plenty of natural fibre, which endures, | 


pottec 
is better than too much manure or leaf-mould, 


which gradually decays and leaves the soil too | 


loose and porous. Some growers of Cinerarias 


imagine that they have everything to be pleased | 
with if their seedling plants develop very large | 


leafage. That is not a desirable feature, as fine 
heads of blooms rarely follow after so much leaf- 
production. Very many growers have in the 


past been surprised to find how comparatively | 


poor have been the bloom-heads from strong 
leafy plants. Soil moderately rich and fairly 
firm generates good foliage and later large 
dwarf heads of bloom. 





Slough, ata recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. I think these glorious self- 
colours are effective in the highest degree— 
pure crimsons, clear whites, red ruby shades, 


Coals 





GROWING COLEUSES. 
THERE are few fine-foliaged plants to surpass 
these in brightness and variety of colours, and 
it is rather surprising that they are not more 
popular. I think this may partly be accounted 
i by the fact that they are often grown under 
unfavourable conditions. Too much heat and 
shade are usually given. Coleuses are suscep- 
tible of cold, and when planted out or other- 
wise exposed, during the first cold night, even if 
the thermometer does not fall to freezing-point, 
the leaves are apt to fall off. To keep plants in 


good condition during the winter the thermo- 


The time for sowing | 


meter should not fall much below 50 degs. As 


seed must be governed by the requirements of | soon as the days begin to lengthen and we get 


the growers. It may beat any time from the first 
of May to the last of July, and where a succession 


more sunshine propagating should commence. If 
the first cuttings are not so strong as might be 


of plants is needed over a long season, sowings desired, they will soon gain strength after they 


I enjoyed the splendid colours | 








ing into growth. If gradually hardened off by 
the time the pots are filled with roots, they 
may be fully exposed to the sunshine. Being of 
rapid growth, they require potting on much 
sooner than most subjects. They will do well 
in almost any ordinary compost provided it is 
Good drainage should be given, 
and in potting the soil should be pressed only 
moderately firm. During the early part of the 
season they do best in a fairly warm-house, but 
should be kept up as close to the gliss as con- 
venient, and have all the sunlight possible. 
Later on they will do well without any 
artificial heat. Quite large specimens 
may be grown in 8-inch pots. After 
the pots are well filled with roots liquid- 
manure may be used freely. By ex- 
posing them to all the sunlight possible 
they not only make short - jointed, 
sturdy plants, but the colours will be 
much brighter. There is now a great 
number of beautiful varieties, but it is 
difficult to make a selection, as many 
of them are inclined to sport very much. 
A few of the original varieties raised by 
the late Mr. Bause while at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens are 
still worthy of attention. By careful 
selection of the best coloured shoots for 
propagating it is possible to not only 
maintain, but also to improve, the varie- 
ties. It is very interesting to raise 
seedlings; they give little trouble, and 
often some very bright and distinct 
varieties may be secured. tay 


Azalea pontica forced.—I used 
to force this many years ago in batches 
for the conservatory and for cutting, 
but the larger-flowered Azalea mollis 
for a time pushed the old varieties into 
the background, but those who like 
fragrance in their blossoms are making 
inquiries about A. pontica again. It 
forces easily, and the flowers do not 
drop so soon as those of A. mollis. 
What charming bushes it makes outside 
among the Rhododendrons or in a 
group by itself.—E. 

Dahlias (W. P.).—The following 
are six good show varieties: W. E. 
Gladstone, large, perfect form, colour 
soft pink. Crimson King is of dwarf 
habit, with large deep crimson-scarlet 
flowers. George Rawlings is of good 
form and of a deep maroon shade. 
Nellie Tranter is ‘a capital yellow of 
extra good form. John Walker may be 
considered one of the best white show 
Dahlias grown. It is of good habit and 
very free flowering. Thomas Hobbs has very fine 
rose-coloured flowersof much merit. The under- 
mentioned are first-rate fancy varieties : Henry 
Glasscock, buff, shaded and striped with crim- 
son. Miss Lily Large has enormous flowers, 
ground colour rich yellow, streaked and speckled 
with crimson. Sailor Prince is another large- 
flowered variety, colour lilac, striped with rosy- 
purple. Matthew Campbell has flowers of a 
rich apricot shade, and striped with crimson. 
Enchantress is creamy-white, streaked with 
dark rose. Stanley is effective, colour yellow, 
striped with scarlet. 





Pulmonaria arvernensis.—A most 
desirable plant indeed, valuable if only for the 
fine rich blue of its flowers, by no means over- 
abundant at any s2ason. The species is by no 
means plentiful in cultivation, though in many 
respects it is worth the attention of lovers of 
the choicest hardy plants. Its early flowering 
as well as the rich intense blue of its flowers, 
that appear in slightly drooping clusters, should 
tend to make it popular. When well established 
this plant is about 15 inches high. 








id 


| Daffodils — arranging in 


Wire each flower, as they are then so much 


»stems, turning over the end of the wire, which 


scarefully binding this tightly—not so as to cut 
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hand- 
ibaskets (Questions).—The arrangement of 
shese in hand-baskets for use at a wedding is 
simple. A light hand-basket should be chosen, 
und on this account the choice of suitable 
naterial for a base to work upon is important. 
We have often arranged hand-baskets with 
shese charming flowers, and have no hesitation 
n recommending green Moss as a groundwork. 
The baskets should be well filled with this 
material, and it should also be made fairly 


firm. Not knowing the shape of your hand- 
ibaskets, we cannot give you exact details. 


You will find stout wires, some about 9 inches 
to 10 inches long, and others known as bouquet 
stubbs, and which may be purchased from any 
florist or horticultural sundriesman, are the best. 


‘easier to arrange in any desired position. In 
the portions of your baskets which are deeper 
‘than others the longer wires may be used, the 
shorter ones being more useful nearer the edges. 
Only wire the flowers part of the way up the 


‘is being bound to the flower stem, into the form 
Sof a hook, and then with fine binding wire 


the stem—to prevent this from shifting when 
fixing the flowers in position in the Moss. 
The stout wires will readily pierce into the 
Moss, and this latter material will afford 
sufficient resistance to keep the blooms in any 
desired position. A great point to remember 
in arranging the flowers is to avoid crowding 
them together. Preserve an easy and graceful 
arrangement, so that each bloom may give a 
good account of itself. Make good use of the 
long green Daffodil-leaves. They will be found 
more in harmony with these hardy flowers 


than foliage of a less hardy kind. Around 
the handle of the basket fix some trailing 
foliage, such as Smilax or Asparagus. Do not 


fix the flowers of the Daffodil around the 
handle, as is often seen, as arranged in such 
a way the baskets lose their practical value. 
Just one, or perhaps two, fixed as a kind of 
bow at the top of the handle, and one spray 
of half-a-dozen flowers on one side, will give 
the necessary finish to what should be a light, 
graceful, and artistic arrangement. If the 
flowers are firmly stuck into the Moss they will 
not fall out. 


Bulbs for rooms.—I saw recently, at the 
Edgbaston Botanic Gardens’ Spring Show, a 
very interesting collection of Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
| Tulips, and other bulbs—but of Narcissi chiefly 

—exhibited by Mr. Robert Sydenham. These 

were all in jars or vases of an ornamental 

character, chiefly of the glazed and coloured 
forms, so abundant just now, but rather small 
| than otherwise. In these the bulbs were grow- 
ingand blooming charmingly, forming most pleas- 
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of ammonia for salt. This should be well 
mixed. It is the compost used by Messrs. 
Sydenham, one of the oldest of the midland 


—D. 





DRACAINA AUSTRALIS. 


In the south-west of England Draceena (Cordy- | 
line) australis in flower is a common sight. | 
From tall, branching specimens, 10 feet to) 
15 feet in height, to comparatively dwarf | 
examples, such as that depicted in the accom- | 
panying illustration, the height of whose top- | 
most flower-spray did not exceed 6 feet, these 
plants, with their tropical appearance, are to 
be seen bearing their deliciously-fragrant heads 
of blossom in many a garden. None, in this 
neighbourhood, have as yet attained the pro- 
portions of their fellows in the Isles of Scilly, 
but as few, even in the most exposed positions, 
succumb to the effects of such winters as are 





ing floral decorations for rooms. The process of 
culture consists in placing in the bottom of each 
jar a few pieces of charcoal, and on this base 
fine Cocoa-fibre-refuse, with which is mixed fine 
crushed or ground oyster-shell. When the 
bulbs are planted this compound is pressed 
in firmly about them, is moderately watered, 
and the jars are then stood in a dark place to 
promote rooting. When brought out into the 
light they should be stood close to the glass, 
and in gentle warmth, then, when the flowers 
are about to expand, they may be taken into 
the house to decorate the rooms.—D. 





Carnation potting. —Those who may 
wish to have some fine flowers for exhibition 
under glass should get their layers of last year— 
which, if properly treated, should now be well 
established in small pots—into large pots, putting 
three plants in the centre of a 9-inch and four 
plants into a 10-inch pot. Of course, these 
should be of one variety. Really this work 
should have been done in February, but it is 
better to do it now than not at all. Besides 
placing into the bottom of the pots a good inch 
thickness of broken rubble, over that lay some 
pieces of turfy soil, then use asa compost good 
turfy loam, one half or rather more, adding well 
decayed leaf-soil, old hot-bed manure well 
rubbed up, sifted old mortar refuse, a little soot, 


and some sea-sand, if obtainable, or otherwise 


Draceena australis in flower. From a phot 


experienced on the seaboard of South Devon, 
we may confidently picture the dwellers on that 
favoured shore gazing on many a fine Dracena- 
tree when the ensuing century has come of age. 
The scent of a flowering Draczena is far-reach- 
ing, and allures all the honey-bees in the 
vicinity by its luscious perfume. A crowd of 
these were busy on the blossoms of the subject 
of the illustration just prior to the photograph 
being taken, and were, with difficulty, banished 
for the few seconds necessary for exposure. The 
subject of the photograph, which was taken in 
July, 1897, is growing in the manager’s garden 
at the South Devon Fruit Farm, and was planted 
there as a three-year-old specimen in 1893. The 
seeds produced have proved wonderfully fertile, 
over 2,000 having germinated, the seedlings 
being, at the present time, about an inch in 
height. The Fan Palm (Chamzerops Fortunei) 
also flowers freely in this neighbourhood and 
produces fertile seed, and I have seen many 
young plants of this Palm that have been reared 
from seed saved in South Devon. Cordyline 





clean sharp white sand, adding a little sulphate | australis used, a few years ago, to be known 
largely under the misleading title of C. indivisa, 
but this plant is comparatively rare, and, as far 
as I know, only flourishes in the open in the 
growers, and all will do well to follow his lead. | Scilly Isles, where it blossomed for the first 


time in April, 1895. The olive-green, red-veined 


| leaves are from 4 inches to 5 inches in breadth, 


and the pendulous blossom-spike of yellow and 
purple is far less effective than the erect, ivory- 
white inflorescence of Cordyline or Dracena 
australis. S. W. F., Torquay. 





POTTING MATERIALS. 


I rive ina place where it is sometimes difficult 
to get the various potting materials required for 
a small greenhouse full of various plants, such 
as Zonal Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, 
Heliotrope, Abutilon, Callas, Genistas, Deutzias, 
and such-like fairly hardy things. I get a great 
deal of help from GARDENING, but I know so 


‘little of gardening yet that a few general 





ograph by Mr. 8. W. Fitzherbert, Torquay. 


| directions would be exceedingly useful as to the 
use of the following things: I notice that char- 
coal is often recommended to help with the 
drainage. I have a quantity of charred sticks. 
I have put them (broken up) to lighten some 
good but rather stiff loam in repotting the above 
plants (also with Ferns). Ts it detrimental to 
any of them? Can the ash of garden refuse be 
used in the same way? Is soft-sand any use 
instead of the silver-sand often referred to? 
PRACTICAL. 

* * At the outset, let us say that it is seldom 
absolutely necessary to have these ingredients. 
They are only given by practical growers as 
being what they have found best for certain 
plants. We should get as near to these as we 
can, in case of those, or any one, being unattain- 
able. 

CHARCOAL is mentioned by ‘ Practical,” who 
has used charred sticks in its stead. Now, we 
use charcoal chiefly as a means of drainage, to 
keep the soil sweeter, and as a steady, mild, 
and lasting variety of plant-food. Good char- 
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coal is a pure form of ¢ iuvbon, and purifies what 
It is generally 
used at the rate of 1-12th to a 16th part in 
composts. It is almost indestructible, and, 
collecting carbonic and other gases, they are at 
hand for the plant when wanted. It is parti 
cularly useful for Orchids, Ferns, and for such 

ibjects needing little soil, much moisture, and 


J 


ever it comes into contact with. 





scarcely any root disturbance. 
CHARZED STICKS are very inferior, but if well 


charred may be substituted. 


loam these and charcoal may be broken up 


into piece | about the size of Peas OT Spanish 
Nuts, according to the siz pote the compost 1 
16 occupy We would not use good charcoal 


tor bottom drainage, but in the compost it elf, 
vhen it will be of much service in more than 
Our ordinary 


one direction, greenhouse planta, 
uch as Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, 
Heliotropium Vuchsias, Genistas, Cyclamen, 
&c., can do without it. It , use) for those of 
more steady vrowth. 


PEAT is of many qualities, 











and should always 


be broken up by hand. Place the best and most 
tipro i pret f On One side, J he finer portions | 
falling from these can be used when potting 
Deg Azaleas, Ericas, and other subjects of 





like character. The coarser portions are for 


Orchids, large Verns, Allamandas, and tropical | 
plants generally, but not for Palms and a few 
more 





Then we have a blacker, moister, and less 
This will do very well in ordinary 
cases, but will not answer the purposes of the 
ected fibrous-peat. In the case of most |} 
ants where peat is chiefly advised 

he COT PO b, 1Vres h Cor oAa-nut fibre, | 
a litt le of the pe if Mos litter broken up, | 


used, The best peat contains about a 





fine, sharp sand, and a large amount 


of decomposed vegetable matter. This s uggests 

LYA¥-MOULD, which, if a little coarse sand 
be added, is of far more value to the majority 
of our pot-plants, and of inestimable service to 
lighten a stiff and hea Oil, It is Creep 


ionally good for tender seedlings and in propa- | 





: " | 

gation by cuttings. It should not contain 
chs, a% these are apt to encourage various 

lungoid growths. It is also better to have it 


tirred over a few times, so that birds ma y 





i} ve a freer BCCCHE to OY Insect pests. After 
being scratched over by a few fowls it is almost 

re to be clear of insects, In woods and] 
coverts it is easy to find some well-decayed leaf 
mouls { older the better. If one cannot 
procure leaf-mould, then 


VEGETAULY. LEYUSH, in 4 thoroughly ats da 





tate, with what are called “clean” weeds— | 
t.t., those whose roota do not continue to live, 
as the xellbind, Couch Gra ‘I hiatle, 
Dock, &¢.—forma : good substitute This nay 
be improved isted to decay by adding 
utile manure, turning over frequently, and 


a little fresh lime added carly in the year, a 

wanted for use, 

hes of garden refuse are also most useful | 
i and stagnant soils. Any | 

may be burnt up with the | 


ahks of Cauliflower, Cabbage, and others of the 


IEW Weeks vetore it is 





pon cold, bogs 


nvr 
Ippil 











Brassica order, which would not deca y in the 
Arn io a the leaves Let the whole be | 
thoroughly weil burnt, and do not fear to have 
4 tlie sul soil amony the collection of rubbish, 
[onyle Wit Can 64 re wa anich Oeecny veyotable 
refuse has an unhealthy and unplezsant smell 
There should alwa be 4 spot where the coarser | 
portions can be burnt. It is not only an 
XA vg /, i cle troying euch, but converts 
to 4 most valuable manure Ansarile, the 
of one fan t plants contain every 
‘ f soe ¥ for the growth of others of 
me ords PFOYVIGCI Laey “are viven # littl 
Lat Vo root whos wm that we we 
rE 14600 waste in burning, but rather other 
¥ 
great service among potting soils, 
put only to « ire porosity ood keep compost 
Open Practica) inguires if w#oft- sand 
, OL be of equal service to silver-sand, 
j dg A pownens the desired conrsenws, 
14 GOWN heavily, and searcely helps as 
r y t compost open, There iano 
p's , j 4 W hen it, cannot bye pro 
“ weeps trom the roulsides wher 
; are DHA, OF the washings from such, Ko 


ven Jound in the side drains, are of equal | 
washed well and | 
one time, or it contains 


nl «omitist We 


re . | 
To lighten stiff 


| dark and rich hazel-brown shade 
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too much salt for the majority of our planta. 
When used in small quantities in the compost 
a simple washing will be sufficient. A well 
charred soil, or powdered charcoal, are of far 
greater benefit than sand, aa each 
jlant-food, which sand is absolutely deficient of, 
When we find small Ferns, Mosses, and many 
little hardy rock plants growing upon EE 
stones and rocks, they do not derive nourish- 
l iment from the pure sand, but from soil inter- 
mixed or in crevices. Such planta can exist on 
water alone for 4a long time. 

Loam is such an indefinite term that it is 
difficult to deal with. **Hazel”-loam is a 
ery friable, 
and containg 4 large amount of decayed vegetable 


The top spit of pasture 
Pp 4] 


OSKESEEL 


matter, or leaves 
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FERNS. 





THE STAG’S-HORN FERN. 
Luis, the hardiest of the Stag-horn Ferns, is, 
as will be seen by the accompanying illustra- 
tion, an excellent subject for the decoratior of 
greenhouse walls. Amongst feathery Maiden- 
hair, fragrant Heliotrope, and trails of Passi- 
flora ite great leathery fronds stand boldly out, 
grey-green in colour and singularly striking in 
form. Although these Ferns may be grown in 
pote if planted in peat and Sphagnum, the best 
as wellas the most ornamental method of culture 
is that of binding them to sections of Tree Fern 
stems or pieces of virgin cork, placing a little 
peat and Sphagnum between the plant and its 


The tag'e-horn Vern (Platycerium sleicorne) 


land iv often called ‘* Maiden loam; while if 
the first three inches, or turves, be cut off of an 
Od and well-fed pasture, we get what ia styled 
turfy”’Joam, which is eapecially valuable in 
potting, on account of the decayed turf and 
numerous fibrous roots, the Jast keeping the 
compost open aa well as supplying plant food in 
itwelf, and in w condition canily aesimilated, 
Now, it follows to reason that where we 
CANNOL get any one of the above in their beat 





ntaye, we can will mix up a compost of almost | 


winar quality by adding more or less of either. 
It would be superfluous to give « werien of mix 
tures here, when readers can #o readily mix up 
4 suitable compost with # little thought, alwaye 


| bearing in mind the anes of the various 


ol am beat for certain 
np to, ond which, os already remarked, are 
mele 


substances recommen 


om absolutely necessary, 


support in order that its roota may start away 
freely, When these have once obtained a firm 
jhold, the plants will increase in size year by 
year without any fresh soil being supplied them. 
|A moist and somewhat shady position is best 
wuited to their requirements, The barren 
| fronds clasp the surface upon which the plants 
| are grown with their wide shields, that become 
larger with each succeeding year, and soon 
|apread beyond the stem or cork from which they 
wpring, and fix themselves tightly to the wall if 
allowed to remain undisturbed, ° P, alcicorne, a 
native of Australia, does beat in a moderately 
heated house, and has now beex known in 
ngland for nearly « hundred years. Other 
apecies are P, grande, P. Wallichl, P, Willincki, 
V, biforme, P, athiopicum, and P, Ghellineki ; 
these, however, require stove heat, being natives 
of the tropies, i, 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


— 


“Geranium” leaves diseased 
(A, V.).—I expect your ‘Geranium ” leaves 
have been injured by the lamp, if oil or gas are 
burnt in a greenhouse. There ought to be some 
pipe or flue to carry off the * products of com- 
bustion,” and there should be Pees ingress for 
fresh air. Plants growing naturally are always 
in fresh air, and if the air has to be warmed care 
should be taken that it is not tainted in any 
way. In this respect there is a good deal of 
human nature about plants.—G. 8. 5. 


Marguerites diseased (Rivulus).—The 
leaf-mining pest which is infesting the leaves 
of your Marguerite Daisy is the grub of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyza affinis) ; it 
also attacks the leaves of Cinerarias. The 
leaves which are too much injured to be of any 
further use to the plant should be cut off and 
burnt. The others should be held up against 
the light and pinched where the grubs or chrys- 
‘alides are seen to be, or a needle run through 
the leaf, if it also pierces the insect, will be 
equally efficacious. As there are several broods 
of this insect during the summer, it is a great 
thing to try and extirpate the first brood.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Diseased Violets.—In reply to the 
enclosed from ‘ Monk’s Kirby,” your Violets 
are attacked by a fungus. I should pick off all 
the leaves which show any signs of being 
attacked and burn them. If the plants are 
badly injured, the best thing you can do is to 
pull them up and burn them. Clear out all the 
old soil from the frame, bury it, and thoroughly 
cleanse the frame with soft-soap and water. 
Washing the plants with Bordeaux-mixture 
might do good if it could be applied to both 
sides of the leaves, but this is difficult with low- 
growing plants.—G. 8. 5. 


Grubs attacking Cyclamens and 
Primulas (7. S.).—The grubs which are 
attacking your Primulas and Cyclamens are 
those of the Black Vine-weevil (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus), or another species of the same family. 
It is impossible to make any insecticide reach 
the grubs when they are at the roots of the 
plants without disturbing the latter, and if 
that has to be done the grubs can be more easily 
picked out than killed with an insecticide. 
Ths parent weevils feed on the foliage of various 
plats, and at times do much injury to Vines, 
ete. They only feed at night and hide them- 
selves carefully during the day, so that they 
are very difficult to find. They may be trapped 
by tying small bundles of hay or Moss to the 
plants they are attacking, as they hide in them. 
The plants should also be searched with a 
lantern after it is dark. A white sheet should 
be put under them, so that if the weevils fall 
vhey may be seen.—G. 8. S. 


Diseased Portugal Laurel (/. WV. 
Barclay ).—Y our Portugal Laurel is evidently 
attacked by some fungus. You had better at 
once pick off all the infested leaves and burn 
them. It is probable that cutting the bush 
backwards on the north side, and so de- 
priving the middle of it of the shelter of the 
leaves on the cold side, may have lowered the 
vitality of it. 

Worms and eggs (Amatewr).—I am sorry 
to say that the worms and eggs were so dried 
up and broken from having only been folded up 
in a piece of paper that they were quite un- 
recognisable. Kindly send some more packed 
in a small box with some damp (not wet) Moss, 
and also say where they were found. I shall be 

lad to tell you what I can about them.— 


ot. 3. 


Tnsects for name ( Mina ).—The creatures 
you find in your garden, a specimen of which 
ja sent, are one of the centipedes (Geophilus 
ongicornis). They ought not to injure plants, 
as the family to which they belong are carni- 
yorous, and their mouths are furnished with 
poison fangs, which would be of no use to a 
vegetarian, and they probably were in search of 
insects which were feeding on the roots ¢f your 
plants. Still, it is possible that they nay at 
times, when other Mod fails, attack roots.— 
G.S.8. 

Injury to Peas (K. 7’.).—The Peas when 
they reached me were in such a state of decom- 
position that it was impossible to say what the 







































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


cause of their dying off might be. 
a few little creatures belonging to the family 
Poduride, or spring-tails (Lipura ambulans), 
but they were not in sufficient numbers to 
account for the injury, or there is, perhaps, 
something wrong in the cultivation. 
salt and stable manure may have been too much 
for them, or have they been injured by the pea- 
weevils ? 
might be worth while to examine the rows after 
dark with a lantern.—G. 8. 8. 


THE GARDEN OR SMALL SWIFT-MOTH 


Tue caterpillars of this moth, which is one of 
our very common ones, are at times very des- 
tructive in gardens by feeding on the roots of 
various plants. They probably do more mischief 
than is generally attributed to them, as they 
live underground, and if the roots are large 
enough, feed inside them. 
another moth belonging to the same genus—the 


mistaken for them, but they usually confine 
their attentions to Hops, not entirely, however, 
as they may be found where there is no Hops. 
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pair. The head is hard and horny, and of & 
dark brown colour. The first joint of the body 
has a dark horny patch on the back, the rest of 
the joints having several black dots, from each 
of which springs a strong hair. The chrysalides 
are yellowish-brown in colour, and the edge of 
the joints are furnished with strong spines. They 
are formed within a slight cocoon in the earth, 
in which they are able, if disturbed, to move 
pretty freely by the aid of the spines, which are 
also of assistance when the time comes for the 
moths to emerge in enabling them to reach the 
surface, so that the moths may not have to work 
their way through the ground. The moths may 
be found from the end of May to the middle of 
June, and the caterpillars from July to April, 
when they become chrysalides ; but, on account 
of their size, they probably would not be notice- 
able until September. G. 8. 8. 


There were 


The fish 





































These insects feed at night, 60 it 





(HEPIALUS LUPULINUS). 





Name of worms (J/rs. R. G.).—The so- 
called worms are specimens of the earth snake 
millipede (Julus terrestris). These creatures 


The caterpillars of 


ghost, or otter-moth (Hepialus humuli)—very | ... Pater . ; 
much resemble them, and may easily be are most injurious in gardens, as they feed on 
; ie ec lthe roots of many different kinds of plants. 


Their skins are so smooth and horny that they 
resist the action of most insecticides that can be 
brought to bear on them. A strong solution of 
salt or nitrate of soda will kill them if it can 
be made to reach them. They may be trapped 
by laying pieces of slate, tiles, boards, turf, or 
Cabbage-leaves about near the plants they are 
attacking, as the millipedes are fond of creep- 
ing under such things for shelter. They may 
also be caught by burying small bundles of 
Moss just below the surface, or pieces of Man- 
gold, Turnip, or cotton-cake. These traps 
should be examined every morning; and if a 
small piece of stick be stuck into each they 
will be more easily found.—G. 8. 8. 


Both species are very partial to the roots of dead 
Nettles, so that where these insects abound 
it is well to destroy these weeds as much as 
possible. From the subterranean habits of these 
caterpillars, it is of little or no use to try and 
kill them with any insecticide, and if their 
presence is suspected at the roots of any plant, 


50.—A plague of ants.--I am pleased to 
be able to give ‘‘ Anxious Inquirer” the name 
of a sure remedy for the complete destruction of 
ants in greenhouses, etc.—viz., ** Ballikinrain 
Ant Destroyer,” procurable from Alex. Cross, 
19, Hope-street, Glasgow. I can speak with 
the utmost confidence of this article, as with it 
we cleared the ants out of all the glasshouses 
(22) in these gardens, where they had been 
established for forty or more years, and were 
by far the most troublesome pest we had to 
contend with. Every means heard of had been 
tried to eradicate them, and during that period 
many millions must have been destroyed ; yet 
their numbers never seemed to diminish, simply 
because the source of supply was never touched 
till we used the Ballikinrain Destroyer. It 
must not be expected that this material will 
clear them all out in a week or two where they 
have been established for any length of time. 
In such cases it will take several months, but it 
persevered in, and the directions are strictly 
carried out, the end will surely be attained. 
de tes 
In reply, I believe using ‘‘ magic paste,” prepared 
by Penny, Hester, and Co., Rose-berry Cottage, Mayfield- 
road, Middleton-road, Dalston, N.E., will destroy the 
ants, if persevered in. I found it thoroughly satisfactory 
for beetles, rats, mice, flies, &c.; they soon disappear. 
All I have recommended it to say the same.—MINA. 








The garden or small swift-moth and caterpillar 
(slightly enlarged). 


the best thing to do is to search for them. They 
are easily seen, as they are of a dirty-white 
colour, and when full grown are about an inch 
or rather more in length (the figure is enlarged). 
The caterpillars of the garden swift-moth have 
been known to injure the roots of a large number 
of plants, among them Strawberries, Lettuces, 
Potatoes, Celery, Beans, and Parsnips, so that 
they may practically be considered omnivorous. 
The moths may be found flying about as soon as 
it gets dusk. They are by no means conspicuous 
insects, being of a dusky-brown colour usually, 
but varying much in the exact tint. The nearly 
white markings on the upper wings vary also 
in intensity, and somewhat in form, and perhaps 
are not quite so distinct in most cases as they 
are shown in the figure. The lower wings 
are of much the same shade as the upper 
ones, and are slightly paler at the base; the 
body and legs are of the same colour as the 
rest of the insects. The females are, as a rule, 
larger than the males, and the markings on the 
upper wings are not so distinct. The wings of 
this insect, when fully extended, measure from 
1 inch to 14 inches from tiptotip. The females 
have the power, when alarmed, of being able to 
eject their eggs singly and to some considerable 
distance with no little force. In both sexes, as 
is the case with some other moths, there is no 
mouth, all the parts of that organ being obsolete, 
so that the moths are entirely incapable of par- 
takiag of nourishment, thercfors, are probably 
not long lived. 

Th, Caterpillars are provided with eight pairs 
of fees. The first three, the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and the last joint each having a! 





——- In answer to ‘Anxious Inquirer” I send the 
following note : Get arsenic, 1 0z., place in an old iron pot 
with a quart of water; reduce toa pint by boiling, and 
add 4 1b. of coarse sugar, and drop round about near the 
nests, or place in saucers. It must be used with great 
care. Another plan is as follows : Get a piece of camphor 
about the size of a nut, and dissolve it in 2 quarts of 
hot water, which should be given when cool to the plants. 
—A. B.S. 


Squirrels a plague (A‘t/y).—It the 
squirrels have acquired the habit of rifling the 
Strawberry-bed, fruit-netting will not stop 
them. ‘ Kitty’s” only method will be to cover 
the top as well as the sides with wire-netting. 
She might, as she suggests, try & freshly-tarred 
rope at the top of the upright wire-netting ; but 
we much doubt such active depredators being 
long deterred by this expedient. A ahuirtel 
would make nothing of a perpendicular leap of 
2 feet or 3 feet. A dummy figure or two, the 
positions and postures of which are altered 
every two or three days, mightact asa preventive 
if put up just as the first Strawberries get ripe, 
and a cat fastened with a long string in the 
bed, with a box for it to sleep in, might 
prove effective. Nuts are the best tait for 
squirrels, 
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ROSES. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

Ix cases where Roses have to be forced along 
with a miscellaneous collection of other plants 
(and this often happens in small places), they 
cannot be expected to succeed arn so well as 
when accommodated in a structure by them- 
selves, and where such shifts have to be made 
there will always be a difficulty in keeping up a 
continuous supply of flowers through the 
winter. The Rose under natural conditions 
requires plenty of air to keep it in health, but 
when forced the foliage cannot bear the admis- 
sion of external air to an extent that most other 
things require without the leaves continuously 
becoming a prey to mildew. Where mixed 
forcing is carried on, and Roses form a part 
of the stock so treated, the air given should be 
confined to admission at the roof ventilators, 
and then only in small quantities, at the same 
time giving the plants plenty of light. In 
forcing Roses, especially the Tea varieties, the 
quantity of flowers produced will always be 
dependent on the strength the plants have in 
them arising from proper preparation for the 
work in hand; consequently, from the time of 
their introduction into heat, they should be 
regularly supplied with manure in some form, 
giving it either in the shape of liquid or ina 
solid state, applied to the surface of the soil to 
be washed down to the roots in the ordinary 
process of watering. The Tea Roses are much 
influenced by such feeding as is here described, 
for so long as there is enough strength in 
them they at once start into fresh growth, 
after one or two crops of flowers have been 
produced, which growth will bloom if not too 
weak. Plants of the Tea kinds that were put 
into heat in the autumn and have been at work 
ever since, will, early in March, require a rest. 
Assuming that they are grown in pots, they 
should be accommodated in a house or pit where 
they can be kept moderately close, and not sub- 
jected to cold draughts of air or frost, for upon 
their being well treated then in this way 
depends their yearly gaining strength to 
give an increased amount of bloom during 
the ensuing winter. They should be kept as 
free from mildew and insects all through the 
spring and summer as they have been during 
the time of forcing. Another lot of plants 
ought to be put in to take their place, and, if 
strong and in good condition, with fair treat- 
ment they will yield a succession of flowers that 
will keep on until the spring is far advanced. 
In Rose-forcing during March and April a good 
deal of forethought is required in firing. The 
sun by that time gets powerful, and if the fire 
is not stopped early in the morning whenever 
there is a likelihood of bright weather, the 
temperature runs up so as to necessitate the 
admission of much more air than the tender 
foliage will bear. It is better, when such 
occurs, to let the heat rise even to 85 degs. to 
90 degs. than to let in cold draughts on the 
plants. The use of thin shading, in an emer- 
gency of this kind, is preferable. Hybrid 
Perpetuals that have been prepared by a season 
or more’s growth in pots, may now be put 
into heat, and, if not hurried, will give a 
much better return than if started earlier. 
Even plants that were potted in .the 
autumn from the open ground will yield a 
moderate quantity of flowers; but when no 
further preparation has been given than this, 
unless allowed to come on with little, if any, 
above a greenhouse temperature, the plants will 
be of little use for pot work, as the bloom 
they give under their unprepared condition 
is produced at the expense of the strength 
that was in them when taken from outdoors. 
Where Roses are wanted all the year round, the 
right course is to get a sufticient quantity of 
plants strong and well established in pots, when, 
with proper attention, they will keep on gain- 
ing strength to produce many more and much 
finer flowers than partially-established or badly- 
prepared examples. If any of the plants are 
affected with worms at the roots, a little soot 
laid on the surface of the soil in the pots, where 
it will be washed down by the waterings into 
the soil, will drive them away ; their presence 
in the soil of pot-Roses has a worse effect than 
with most things, and must be promptly looked 
to. be Bd oh 
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Roses after forcing (Surrey ).—We shall 
be dealing niore fully with this question in due 
course. In the meantime do not turn any 
plants out too freely. They cannot stand such a 
sudden change. In the ordinary course of things 
the plants would not cease to grow directly 
after they had flowered, but make more young 
wood for a successional crop. If you must move 
them from the house, let them stand in a late 
vinery or pit for a time. 


Pruning certain varieties.—Will you 
kindly tell me how to prune the following Roses 
which were planted from the nurseries last 
autumn? Dwarf Roses: Marchioness of Lorne, 
Alfred Colomb, Baroness Rothschild, Abel 
Carri¢re, Duke of Edinburgh. Standards: 
Alfred Colomb, La France, Beauty of Waltham, 
Duke of Edinburgh.—A. K. 

*.” If you will read the article upon pruning 
Roses which appeared in our issue for March 5th, 
you will find full instructions. We cannot give 
the same time after time. Marchioness of Lorne, 
Abel Carriére, and Duke of Edinburgh may have 
the centre laterals cut out, and the outer ones 
shortened back to within a foot. The tall 
suckers made last summer are best ifonly slightly 
tipped and then fastened down to within a foot of 
the ground. Do not prune Duke of Edinburgh 
hard upon your standards, but the remainder, 
both standards and dwarfs, may have their 
strongest shoots cut back a little more than 
half way, and the rest pruned to within three to 
six of the buds or eyes near their base—that is, if 
your plants were put in early and the wood is 
plump. 

Pruning Roses (Jeanie).—If you refer 
to our issue for March 5, you will finda long 
article upon pruning Roses, and in which you 
will see the first portion of your query answered 
fully. Crimson Rambler is one of those 
vigorous growers needing no pruning. It would 
have been better not to cut back the flowering 
Currant (Ribes) hard; these flower upon wood 
made the previous summer. <A few variegated 
shrubs would look well in your window-box, 
and they might serve through winter and spring 
with the help of a few hardy bulbs. Almost all 
the ordinary bedding flowers would do. 


Roses in tubs.—I have six Rose-trees: 
Lord Bacon, Mme. 8. Fropot, Mme. H. Perier, 
John S. Mill, G. Jacqueminot, The Shah, planted 
in six small tubs, 12 inches deep, 9 inches wide. 
Can [reasonably expect to succeed in this my 
first attempt at Rose growing? I have good 
loose soil, plenty of horse-manure at hand, but 
have to depend on the back-yard, in which, how- 
ever, there is in summer plenty of sunshine.— 
Srx Smauy Tvss. 


* * We do not like the selection. 
Lord Bacon, and Mme. Sophie Fropot are 
almost useless. Try Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Mr. W. C. Whitney, and Mrs. John Laing. We 
think you will succeed if you pot firmly and 
water with care. 


“Yellow” Provence Rose (Mrs. H., Bucks).— 
We have never heard of a Yellow Provence Rose. You 
probably mean the Persian Yellow, an old variety of the 
Austrian Briers. Any Rose-grower can supply it. 

Rose ‘“‘The Queen,” treatment of (A. M. 
Brodie ).—We should lift the plant, and if upon a short 
standard stem would plant the roots only 2 inches below 
the soil. Ifa dwarf—i.e., a plant worked upon the root of 
some stock—the junction should be buried. We cannot 
tell which yours is. 


The Shah, 





PLANTS FOR A NEGLECTED GARDEN. 
(in REPLY oro) ‘* RB.) Hs D2) 


As you do not mention the height of the walls 
or width of the borders we cannot answer your 


question as we otherwise should have done. 
But considering the walls to be of average 
height and the soil of ordinary quality, any of 
the under-mentioned plants and shrubs should 
prove satisfactory. We will first of all direct 
your attention to a few suitable subjects (not 
necessarily climbers) for the walls. Some of the 
varieties of the Ivy are amongst the most useful 
of evergreens, as they thrive in poor soils and 
are very effective. A few of the best varieties 
are: Hedera amurensis, with large, bold heart- 
shaped leaves; H. Emerald Green, of close, 
compact growth ; H. atro-purpurea is one of the 
best Ivies, but by no means planted as freely as 
it should be; H. palmata is another variety 
of free growth; H. marginata robusta is a 
capital variegated sort of free growth. H. 
spectabilis aurea belongs to the yellow-leaved 


——— 


section, and if planted in a rather dry soil and 
sunny position it is one of the most effective 
of its class; the yellow-berried form of H. 
arborea is very charming when carrying its 
clusters of yellow berries in the dull days of 
winter. H. arborea aurea is worthy of mention, 
as it is effective in summer as well as in winter. 
Ercilla (Bridgesia) spicata should not be 
despised. I have seen healthy examples 
growing against walls in the open. It flowers 
are not showy, but its rich green foliage entitles 
it to a place amongst wall-plants. The Fire 
Thorn (Crategus Pyracantha) ranks amongst 
the showiest of the berry-bearing tribe. One 
of the most pleasing of winter-flowering shrubs 
is Garrya elliptica. Its long, pendulous catkins 
are borne in great profusion, and are useful for 
placing in vasesinrooms. FEscallonia macrantha 
is a beautiful shrub, and deserves to be better 
known; its rich, glossy green foliage is its 
chief attraction, although its rose-coloured 
flowers are pleasing. Berberidopsis corallina 
is very showy when in flower. Although the 
varieties of Ceanothus are well known, I 
should like to mention the following as being 
specially good: C. azureus Gloire de Ver- 
sailles, C. a. Marie Simon, and C. Veitchianus. 
EKuonymus japonicus radicans variegatus suc- 
ceeds well everywhere ; it is very effective, 
especially when planted in a sunny position. 

ior autumn effect, nothing surpasses the 
colouring of the Virginian Creepers. Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi is a self-clinger of rapid growth, 
but <A. hederacea requires support. The 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) is a 
charming mid-winter climber and should be 
cultivated in every garden. It is very hardy, free 
in growth, and abundant in bloom. The reason of 
the non-appearance of blossom in many gardens 
may be attributed to the fact that pruning is 
practised at the wrong season of the year. It 
should never be pruned in summer but always 
in the early spring, as the flowers are borne 
on the young well-ripened wood. Lonicera 
Standishi and L. fragrantissma are January 
flowering shrubs of much merit. Cydonia 
japonica and its beautiful varieties are early 
spring-flowering kinds. Forsythia suspensa is 
a grand yellow-blossomed shrub of simple 
culture. saad nudiflorum has flowers of 
much the same colour, but they are borne three 
months in advance of the Forsythia. The 
following shrubs are suitable for the borders : 
New Zealand Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti), 
usually grows to a height of about 5 feet. 
Its small Box-like leaves and abundance of 
white fragrant flowers are very distinct. 
Choisya ternata is another white-blossomed 
shrub of much beauty. Although hardy in 
most situations, it should not be exposed to 
cold east winds. A loamy, well-drained soil 
suits it admirably. Veronica Traversi is a neat 
growing shrub and very free-flowering. Berberis 
stenophylla, B. Darwini, and B. Wallichiana, 
are shrubs of compact growth and free in bloom. 
Kalmias, Rhododendrons, and Azaleas would 
give abundant bloom, provided the soil does not 
contain lime. Skimmia japonica and §S. Fore- 
mani are excellent berry-bearing shrubs of neat 
growth. Yucca recurva is a graceful shrub and 
well adapted for planting as single specimens on 
the lawn. Genista precox is an exceptionally 
free-flowering shrub. JLigustrum sinense and 
Rhaphiolepis japonica are very ornamental 
shrubs. The flowering Cherries are beautiful 
in spring. The double rose and double white- 
flowered forms are very attractive. The Bird 
Cherry (Cerasus Padus) is distinct and of 
simple culture. Daphne Mezereum and its varie- 
ties are fragrant and very free-flowering shrubs. 
Of dwarf-growing shrubs Deutzia gracilis is con- 
spicuous. Philadelphus Lemoinei should not be 
overlooked. Its white flowers are borne freely. 
Prunus Pissardi is one of the richest of crimson- 
purple-leaved shrubs. Its small pink flowers 
are Grae in March. One of the most beautiful 
of the Plums is P. triloba, occasionally met with 
under the name of Amygdalopsis Lindleyi. Its 
double pink flowers are produced in spring with 
much freedom. Tho Spireea family comprises 
several excellent sorts; one of the finest is S. 
Anthony Waterer, a variety with deep crimson 
flowers and abundant foliage. S. Thunbergi, 
S. ariefolia, and S. prunifolia fl.-pl., are worth 
including in a list of free-flowering shrubs. 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora is one of the 
most conspicuous of autumn-blooming shrubs. 
It should be cut hard back every spring as it 
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flowers on the current year’s wood. Magnolia 
stellata is one of the most lovely of early spring- 
flowering shrubs. Its snow-white flowers are 
freely produced on very small plants. Lilacs, 
Weigelas, Hypericums, and Viburnum plicatum 
are easily grown and beautiful when in flower. 
Of herbaceous plants the following are good : 
Peonies in variety, Pyrethrums, and Campa- 
nulas. Of Phloxes there is great variety, 
both in the habit of the plants, and size 
of the flowers. Phloxes prot a rich, moist 
soil and a somewhat shady position, Achilleas, 
Pentstemons, Anemones, Hollyhocks, Aubrietias, 
2udbeckias, Saponarias, Monarda didyma, 
Dictamnus Fraxinella, Sea Lavender (Statice), 
Funkias, Heuchera sanguinea, Liliums, Christ- 
mas Roses, Delphiniums, Aquilegias (Colum- 
bines), and Michaelmas Daisies. Amongst 
annuals, the following would give pleasing 
variety : The Dianthuses are of compact growth, 
free in bloom, and very showy. 
Thumb varieties of Tropzeolum are charming. 
Godetias and Mignonette are too well known to 
need description. Clarkias are of elegant 
growth and very free flowering. For planting 


The Tom | 


on dry banks or rockeries the varieties of | 


Leptosiphon are well adapted. One of the most 
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characterises the blue flowering form. Planted 
alone it is very delicate and pleasing when in 
flower, and is worth growing freely in rather 
moist spots as a carpet to choice shrubs, or, in- 
deed, any plants where frequent disturbance is 
not the rule. Either the blue or white kind 
forms a pretty object in colonies on grassy slopes 
and the like. In such positions the soil should 
not be too firm about the roots.—T. 





FREESIAS. 
TuxsE beautiful Cape bulbs are of very easy 


culture, and they may be flowered as well by 
the amateur—who has only a cold frame at his 


| disposal—as by the possessor of a heated struc- 


ture. After their flowering period is past the 
pots should be placed in as light a position as 
possible or is available, close to the glass, and 
watered when the soil becomes dry until the 


‘leaves show signs of becoming yellow, when no 


more water should be given. From this time 
until the foliage has entirely died away, no 
moisture from above or below should be allowed 
to enter the pots. Where these are standing in 
a frame pieces of slate should be placed under 











Part of a house of Freesia refracta alba. 


effective of dwarf-growing annuals is Calliopsis 
nigra major ; it is of bushy habit, and exception- 
ally free flowering, colour deep crimson. 
Tagetes Legion d’Honneur has deep yellow 
flowers, the lower portions of which are of a rich 
crimson. Salpiglossis varies in height from 
1 foot to 18 inches. The flowers are large, 
freely borne, and of many beautiful colours. 
Poppies, Candytufts, and Asters are effective. 


1a 





Saxifraga diapensoides.—lIn its very 
compact growth this somewhat rare species is 
quite distinct from the other early-flowering 
kinds generally, and for density and slowness of 
growth may be compared with aretioides. 
‘Though very slow in forming good-sized plants, 
it is not difficult to grow, and succeeds best in 
gritty loam. Like Burser’s Saxifrage and others 
of diminutive growth, the one named above is 
best suited for pct culture. The species belongs 
to the crusted section, forming a compact, 
mound-like tuft freely covered with white 
blossoms. 

Anemone apennina alba.—-The very 
pure and dainty white blossoms of this pretty 
Wind-flower are now very beautiful. 
scarcely so plentiful as the original species, it 
possesses the same free habit of growth that 
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the pots, which will prevent moisture from 
rising upwards through the drainage-hole. The 
most sunny shelf in a greenhouse, close to the 
glass, is, however, perhaps the most satisfactory 
position for the thorough ripening of the bulbs. 
The bulbs may be left in the pots until the end 
of July or commencement of August, when they 
may be removed from the pots and spread out 
on a sunny shelf as soon as the leafage has 
withered. In the latter case, care should be 
taken that the surrounding atmosphere is dry 
and not impregnated with moisture ; for this 
reason a stove-house is particularly ill-adapted 
for the ripening of these bulbs. Karly in 
August is a good time to repot. A compost of 
two-thirds fibrous loam and one-third peat, with 
an admixture of silver-sand, is well suited to 
their requirements. The soil should be fairly 
moist at the time of planting. Pots should not 
be crowded with bulbs, a Satiee effect being 
obtained when from six to eight bulbs are 
planted in a 54-inch pot, than if more are used. 
When the planting is completed the pots should 
be placed in a cold-frame and covered with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre to the depth of 6 inches, this 
material being well worked in between the 
interstices that occur around the sides of 
the pots. Treated in this manner the 
soil will remain -moist until the - leaves 
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show up from the surface of the earth. 
This should take place from a_ fortnight 
to three weeks after planting, and a careful 
watch should be kept in order that the covering 
material may be removed as soon as the growth 
has started. This is easily done by uncovering 
one or more of the pots from time to time. As 
soon as itis seen that the points of the leaves 
have appeared above the soil, the whole of the 
Cocoa-nut fibre should be removed from above 
the pots, that in the interstices between the 
pots being allowed to remain. As long as the 
weather remains fairly warm, the lights, except 
during wet weather, should remain open day 
and night, but on no account should rain be 
allowed to saturate the soil in the pots. 
Treated in this manner the foundation of a 
vigorous constitution is laid, which will later 
on be exemplified by sturdy and numerous 
flower-scapes. Frost must not be allowed to 
enter the frames, which at its advent should be 
closed and sufficiently covered to prevent the 
temperature within from falling to freezing 
point. In the case of a prolonged spell of 
severe weather, and in this case only, the pos- 
sessor of the cold-frame is at a disadvantage 
compared with his neighbour who has at his 
disposal a glass-house in which sufficient heat 
can be applied to prevent the entrance of 
frost ; for, if the frame has to remain covered 
up for.many days in succession, the absence of 
light will tend to weaken and draw the foliage. 
Early in the year the pots may be brought 
into a cool greenhouse, where such a conveni- 
ence exists, and placed in the sunniest position 
available, weak liquid-manure being given to 
the plants at every alternate watering. When 
the flower-spikes begin to show themselves, the 
liquid fertiliser, which should never be strong, 
may be given at every watering. About the 
end of March the plants should be at their 
best, and should compare favourably with those 
which have been subjected to heat. Even 
where it is necessary that early flowers should 
be produced, it will be found that better results 
are obtained from delaying the introduction 
into a heated structure until the leafage has 
been well matured in a cold-frame, than if the 
plants are subjected to heat from an early 
period of their growth. Freesia refracta alba 
is the most generally cultivated variety, and 
its beautiful scented scapes of white blossoms 
are usually preferred to those of F. Leitchlini, 
a robust grower, the colour of whose flowers 
is a yellowish-white. S.fWa a 





Narcissus JohnstoniQueenof Spain. 
—This lovely delicately-coloured Daffodil ap- 
pears to be very variable as to form of flower. 
Some that I recently saw exhibited in pots 
appeared to be mixed indiscriminately, and it 
would be interesting to know whether the dif- 
ference in form of the individual flowers is 


purely accidental, or whether selected bulbs 
can be relied on to produce the typical long- 


crowned flowers on the one hand and the shorter 
crowns on the other. Judging from the fact of 
its being exhibited in mixture, it would seem 
that the difference is accidental, though I was 
told that it was hoped to perpetuate the short 
and broad-crowned form. If this could be done 
it would be a gain, as in either form it is a 
delightful flower.—J. 


Iberis saxatilis.—Purity of colour and 
early flowering with absolute hardiness are 
meritorious points in this pretty kind, that is 
now flowering freely in many collections of 
hardy plants. The plant is of very easy culture 
and may be increased freely by seeds or by 
cuttings, the latter being usually provided (at 
least. the best stamp of cutting) about July. 
At this time the fresh-made shoots may be 
taken with a short heel, stripped off the parent 
limb, and inserted in sandy soil under a hand- 
light. Shaded and kept moist as needful, roots 
will be forthcoming in three or four weeks. 





ye- Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems. Cotton 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
also of interesting subjects will be welcome. 
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ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM SPECIOSUM. 


Tus is a handsome Orchid. The growth is very 
stout, the bulbs attaining over a foot in height, 
and from near the apices of these vigorous 
large spikes are annually produced provided the 
plants are correctly treated. For cultural pur- 
poses this and its variety Hilli may be bracketed, 
though they are perfectly distinct, the latter 
being the finer Orchid of the two. I have had 
D. speciosum in various temperatures and under 
differing conditions, and the best results are 
from an intermediate or Cattleya-house. Here 
growth is quite as free as in greater heat, and 
the new pseudo-bulbs to a certain extent ripen 
as they grow. The blossoms of the typical form 
are just going over, and signs of young growth 
will soon be apparent at the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs. Here it may be nierrtioned that 
D. speciosum is a plant that dislikes being 
disturbed, so if in good condition at the root it 
may at once be placed in its growing quarters. 
Established plants have usually plenty of roots, 
and from now onwards these may be kept on 
the moist side, increasing the water supply as 
growth proceeds. Keep them going in the best 
light at command until the new pseudo-bulbs 
are finished. This should be by the end of 
July, when the plants must be placed in quite 
an unshaded position in a greenhouse or vinery 
for a few days. This will harden them con- 
siderably, and it will now be necessary to reduce 
the supply of water at the roots. The plants 
are best after this in a sunny frame or pit, from 
which the lizhts can be removed at all times ex- 
cepting during very heavy rains. A light 
shower or two will do no harm, but the reverse. 
Growers of experience can easily tell by the 
appearance of the bulbs when the time has 
arrived for the supply of water to be discon- 
tinued, but the uninitiated are apt to dry 
the roots too quickly, and thus cause the 
young bulbs to shrivel. A bronzy look about 
the foliage and the whitening of the sheaths are 
indications of maturity, and until these occur 
the water must not be withheld. If no frame is 
at command, place the plants in the full sun out- 
side, if possible, where they are sheltered a little 
from very high winds. Although D. speciosum 
will stand even a few degrees of frost, it is best 
to place the plants ands cover of some sort 
before there is any danger of this. Keep them 
quite cool and quite dry, for at the later stages 
of the resting season a little shrivelling does not 
harm strong plants. But if ripened well the 
plants will go for a couple of months or even 
longer without any signs of this occurring. As 
soon as the spikes can be plainly seen the plants 
muy be encouraged by a slight rise in the tempera- 
ture, and a little moisture about the roots and 
in the atmosphere. 

The pots = D. speciosum must not be too 
large in comparison with the size of the plants, 
for, like many other Dendrobes, they like to feel 
their pots, as it is termed, and the roots thrive 
best when growing over and over each other. 
They like a substantial compost notwithstand- 
ing, and a good mixture is equal parts of leaf- 
mould and peat-fibre with a little good loam and 
chopped Sphagnum. Add plenty of rough open 
material and drain the pots thoroughly ; leave 
no old sour compost or dead roots Bebra: yet 
disturb the living ones as little as possible. 
Strong healthy pieces need not be elevated, or 
only a very little, but weak or badly-rooted 
plants may be well kept up and the compost 
made proportionately lighter. A little more 
heat may be allowed after repotting, which 
should take place when the young growth is 
getting well away. D. speciosum and its varie- 
ties are Australian Orchids, the type having 
been introduced in 1824. 





Orchids for India (Mathew Alderson ).— 
No. 1 is Celogyne corymbosa ; No. 2 is Dendro- 
bium Pierardi. The Celogyne should be grown 
in perforated pans about 6 inches deep, which 
should be filled to about three-fourths of their 
depth with drainage; over this place a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss, and for potting the 
plant the usual mixture of fibrous peat and 
chopped Sphagnum in equal proportions will 
suit 1b admirably, When repotting, keep the 
plant elovated a trifle above the rim of the pan, 
and usé a few pieces of crook of brokey bricks 
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in with the soil to keep it open and porous. 
This is highly essential, for although this plant 
will luxuriate if deluged with water two or 
three times a week during its growing period, 
yet the slightest stagnation or sourness in the 
soil is detrimental to its welfare. The proper 
time to repot the ene is when it begins to root 
freely. C. corymbosa, coming from the Sikkim 
and Khasia Hills, at 5,000 feet to 8,000 feet 
elevation, shonld be grown in a cool part of the 
intermediate - house. The supply of water 
should be regulated according tothe growth of the 
plant, when the new pseudo-bulbs are completed ; 
only just enough water should be given as will 
keep the foliage fresh and the bulbs plump. 
The Dendrobium may be planted either in a Teak 
wood basket or shallow pan, that may be 
suspended close up to the roof glass. A compost 
consisting of fresh fibrous peat and living Sphag- 
num Moss will suit its requirements. In grow- 
ing this species over-potting must be carefully 
guarded against, and only a very thin layer of 
the compost is necessary to root it in. Pot 
moderately firm, and secure the long pseudo- 
bulbs to the wires of the pan or basket, so that 
the plant does not shift abane every time it is 
taken down to be watered. The pseudo-bulbs 
being pendulous, should not be tied to upright 
stakes, as they appear more natural when hang- 
ing in adownward direction. This Dendrobium 
is tound to succeed best when suspended well up 
to the ight in a warm, moist corner of the plant 
stove, and during its growth should receive a 
copious supply of water. After growth is com- 
pleted remove the plant to a warm, sunny 
vinery, and where the atmosphere is dry and 
plenty. of ventilation afforded. Immediately the 
loom-buds appear on the rods of the newly- 
made bulbs replace the plant into its former 
growing quarters to open its flowers.—W. B. 


Cattleya Trianze and Mendeli not 
flowering (Ll. FL. M.).—Probably the reason 
why jour Cattleya Trianzs have not bloomed is 
through growing them in a close, shady house, 
also by not exposing them to sufficient sunlight 
during the autumn months, which is always 
essential towards the proper maturation of the 
new pseudo-bulbs. There is yet time to prove 
whether the plants of Cattleya Mossiz or C. 
Mendeli will bloom or not, as they do not gener- 
ally send up their spikes before April or May. 
We would not advise you to expose these plants 
to the sun’s rays during spring because the 
leaves may get scorched ; the best time is in the 
autumn. When in full growth keep the plants 
elevated well up to the roof glass, where they will 
obtain plenty of light without actual sunshine. 
It is dithicult to say what is the reason of the 
Odontoglossum grande leaves suddenly turning 
yellow, as we do not know the exact conditions 
under which the plants are cultivated, but we 
would presume that the plants during their rest- 
ing season have been watered too heavily, 
causing the roots to decay, also that they may 
have been exposed to strong sunshine. Until 
growth recommences we would recommend you 
to keep the plants rather on the dry side and in 
a temperature fluctuating between 50 degs. and 
60 degs. The Oncidiums should be placed ina 
shady part of the same house. The flower sent 
is Dendrobium Wardianum. We have never 
heard of the other Dendrobium you mention, 
but we would be extremely obliged if you would 
kindly send us a flower when the plant is in 
bloom. Then perhaps we could tell you some- 
thing about it.—W. B. 


Treatment of Lelia anceps and L. 
Dayana (Casey ).—The present is a good time 
to repot plants of Lelia anceps morada, but 
unless the plants require more space to grow in, 
or the old compost has become decayed, it is 
advisable not to disturb them, because very often 
after root disturbance the plants take a long 
time to re-establish themselves, and consequently 
they do not bloom satisfactorily for a season or 
two afterwards. If repotting is absolutely 
necessary avoid interfering with the roots as 
much as is possible. Pot rather firmly, using a 
mixture of good fibrous peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, rather more Moss than peat ; some pieces 
of crock or charcoal should be mixed in with it, 
so that when the plants are watered the water 
will pass through the compost as through a 
sieve. After repotting use water sparingly, but 
when young roots are active and growths com- 
mence to push, then gradually increase the 
supply. alia anceps will thrive well under 
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ordinary Cattleya-house treatment. When in 
full growth this species delights in a strong light 
and abundance of sun-heat. This may be done 
by closing the house up early in the afternoon, 
the blinds being drawn up at the same time ; this 
will probably raise the temperature up to 
between 80 degs. or 90 degs. In the evening put 
on a little air through the bottom ventilators in 
order to gradually reduce the temperature to 
between 60 degs. and 65 degs. by the morning. 
During the early part of the day ventilate 
freely, and from about 11 a.m. to closing time 
allow the atmosphere of the house to become 
moderately dry. As soon as the house is shut 
up each afternoon damp well between the pots 
and in all dry corners; also a good syringing 
overhead will assist the plants to make strong 
flowering growths. After the plants have 
bloomed it is advisable to give them a good rest. 
This may be done by keeping the temperature 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs., the lower figures by 
night and the highest by day. Both the 
atmosphere of the house and the plaints 
should be kept moderately dry while at rest. 
Lelia pumila Dayana should be planted in 
small shallow pans, with perforated holes 
around their sides; a very thin layer of peat 
and Sphagnum should be given it to root in. 
The best time for the operation is immediately 
after the flowers fade. Through the summer 
months this Lelia should be grown in the cool- 
house, always wintering it at the coolest end of 
the intermediate-house ; because, if subjected 
to a temperature below 50 degs., the leaves turn 
black and decay. One of the worst enemies of 
this plant is the small white scale, which should 
be constantly sought after and carefully brushed 
off. At all times the plant should be suspended 
well up to the roof-glass in a rather shady 
position.—W., B. 


Saccolabium bellinum.—This is a really 
beautiful little species, and quite distinct from 
the ordinary kinds, producing cylindrica! 
racemes. It is one of Messrs. Low and Co.’s 
introductions, this firm having received it from 
Burmah in 1884. About four or five flowers 
are usually produced on a spike, and each 
measures about 14 inches across. The petals 
are yellowish-green, with rich dark brown 
markings, the lip pure white, dotted with 
purple and a yellow stain in front. It is best 
grown in a warm, moist house, suspended from 
the roof in shallow, well-drained baskets. 
Clean Sphagnum and charcoal need only be 
used for compost, and, though less water is 
needed during the winter months, no drying 
season is required. 


pe Ro Aa insigne flowers from 
Kirkcaldy.—I send you three flowers from 
different plants of C. insigne, which were 
repotted in April last year in equal parts cf 
fibrous peat and loam and a few pieces of chalk, 
and no Sphagnum. They have been all the time 
in the cool-house with Odontoglossums. The 
temperature averages 48 degs. Frequently this 
winter the minimum has been under 40 degs., 
several times as low as 37 degs. If you have 
any remarks to make about them in your 
columns I shall be pleased.—WiLLiam Youne, 
James Grove, Kirkcaldy. 

*,* The flowers represent a good form, but 
not unusual. : 


Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandre). 
—During the past two months many thousands of 
these plants have been imported into this 
country, and, according to the numerous 
samples which have lately been sold at the 
Cheapside auction rooms, the plants have 
arrived in every respect satisfactory. A few 
words of advice may be helpful to those growers 
who, for the first time, have placed under their 
charge a number of these freshly-imported 
plants. Those who have obtained only small 


quantities will do well to go carefully over the. 


plants, cutting away all decayed or diseased 


portions. Every piece should be placed in as © 


small pots as can conveniently be used, making 
each plant firm in the pot with small erocks. 
Then stand them altogether upon the stage, 
having an ash or shingle bottom; a layer of 
Sphagnum Moss spread over the stage will 
answer the same purpose. 
days a little water may be poured gently through 
the crocks, taking care not to wet the pseudo- 
bulbs more than is unavoidable. At all times 
keep their surroundings moist by damping well 
between the pots. As each plant begins to 
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grow and is seen to be pushing roots freely a 
few of the surface crocks should be removed, 
and a thin layer of peat and Moss in equal oi 
substituted, placing it around the base o 

plant with moderate firmness. Where a large 
number of these imported plants are obtained, 
‘and time is of much consequence, a part of the 
‘stage in the coolest house should be set apart 
for them, covering it with a thin layer of 
Sphagnum Moss, and lay each plant out 
separately upon the Moss. Do not syringe or 
wet the plants, but well damp under the stage 


| The dorsal sepal is white with a light suffusion 
| of pale rose, the petals long, pure white at the 


Selenipedium set of hybrids and produces a 
| great many flowers all up the spike. It is easily 
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superiority of the latter among the early varic- 
ties is equally sustained by Wellington among the 
later kinds. Norfolk Beaufin I used to grow, 
but, finding it inferior in quality to all the above- 
named kinds, I beheaded the trees and grafted 
them with Wellington. I have also discarded 


Herefordshire Beaufin for the same reason. 
A. 


The individual fruits are large and heavy, and 
it isan Apple that would be sure to make its 
mark if grown in quantity and marketed late in 
the season. Grown in any form of tree it is a 
good cropper, and a standard well laden with 
golden-yellow fruits is a strikingly handsome 
object with the autumn sun shining full 
upon it. 

Awynip Evizanets keeps in sound condition 
until May, or even later, and can be highly 
recommended as being good for all purposes to 
which the Apple is put. With me it attains a 
large size, the shape is good, and the fruits are 
beautifully coloured and handsome in the ex- 
treme. This variety is a constant, but not quite 
such a free bearer as the preceding one ; never- 
theless, I would advise that several trees of it 
be planted where late Apples are in demand, as 
I feel confident that it will prove satisfactory. 
The next on my list is 

SANDRINGHAM.—This Apple has, I venture to 
think, a great future before it, as it is such a 
splendid keeper. In appearance it is in the way 
of Northern Greening, but much larger and 
more highly coloured than that good old kind. 
It is a firm and heavy Apple, the texture of the 
flesh and the flavour being almost identical 
with those of the variety just mentioned. Ihave 
had this variety on trial for the past five years, 
and have formed a very high opinion of it, as it 
is an excellent keeping kind and it is also a good 
cropper. 

HANWELL Sovrine is another reliable kind, 
and, although old, it still ranks amongst the 
best of late Apples for cooking. It is more 
suitable for growing as a standard than as a 
bush, although the latter can be made produc- 
tive by paying attention to lifting, so that the 
remedy lies in the grower’s hands if he is unable 
to grow it in the first-mentioned form of tree. 

Lonpon Prrrrn does not require much com- 
mendation at my hands, as it is a well-known 
and most productive variety, the fruits alike 
useful either for cooking or dessert. It is also 
an excellent keeper, and I frequently have it in 
capital condition in May. Grown as a bush it 
is most fertile, and although I have no 
experience of it as a standard, I should imagine 
that it would be equally as prolific grown in 
that way. 

Lamp ABREY PEARMAIN, which variety is, I 
am given to understand by an Australian 
gentleman, identical with the Winter Pearmain 
of Australia, will keep until July and is an 
excellent dessert fruit. This variety is a prodi- 
gious and continuous cropper, and it has to bea 
had season indeed when it fails to bear. The 
individual fruits are small, but excellent for 
eating, and for private consumption just the 
right size for dessert. 

Tre ScarLet NoNPAREIL and its near relative, 
the Old Nonpareil, are so well known, that it is 
almost superfluous to expatiate on their good 
qualities. No other Apple will compare with 
them for table use at this time of the year. 

AsHMEAD’s KERNEL is also another good little 
Apple for late dessert, and it keeps a long time 
in good condition. Another very old late Apple 
is the 

WintER Masetiy, which is to be found in the 
orchards hereabouts. This will not compare 
with many of the preceding in point of size and 
colour, but for private use it is well worth 
growing. 

ALFRISTON rejoices in a number of synonyms, 
but the name quoted is the one it is generally 
known by. Next to Wellington I consider this 
to be one of the best late-keeping Apples that 
we possess, and it cannot, I think—judging by 
its behaviour here—be surpassed for productive- 
ness. Its large conical-shaped fruits are heavy 
and firm, and although very green in colour 
during the winter, they change to yellow in the 
spring. Fruits grown on standards take no 
more colour and are generally flushed with red, 
but on bush trees they are more or less greenish. 
When stored and kept, this changes, as before 
stated, to yellow, and there is no doubt that it 
isan Apple that would sell readily enough if 
stored and marketed late in the season. 

WrtLincTox is undoubtedly the best of all 
the late cookers, and there are some few people 
who like it for eating. As a late keeper it is 
surpassed by one kind only, and that is Easter edges, such as Acme, Heatherbell, Glory, &c., 
Pippin, but the latter is of inferior quality and | are fine in their classes. The self varieties are 
I do not grow it, consequently Wellington stands | also charming. I hope we shall soon have more 
pre-eminent with me in this respect. For cook- on this subject in your interesting journal.— 
ing itis dn a par with Lord Suffeld, and the! J, ALEXANDER. 
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Apple-tree grafts for Australia 
(A. N.S. R.).—As the scions are to be taken 
to Australia by a friend the chances of success 
are much better than would be the case were 
they being sent through the ordinary shippers. 
As the trees will be soon bursting into growth, 
vigorous, well-ripened shoots, 15 inches or so 
in length, should be selected, and the ends 
wrapped in moist Moss and packed in an air- 
tight case. Another way of treating scions is 
to dip the ends into a pot of warm sealing- 
wax, and pack them in a close case. On board 
ship they must not be placed close to the 
furnaces, or kept in hot quarters, as they will 
be apt to shrivel and be useless at the end of 
the voyage. 


and round about them. As each plant com- 
mences to grow and _ root it may be potted up 
singly as previously advised. After potting 
avoid keeping the compost in a saturatec condi- 
tion. Water should be afforded with care and 
discretion, but as the new growths gain strength 
and the roots are seen pushing though the soil 
the amount of water should be gradually 
increased. Afford plenty of ventilation and 
shade from all sunshine.—W., B. 
Cypripedium leucorrhodum. — This 
pretty hybrid is now in bloom in most collec- 
tions, and is always admired. It is the result 
of a cross between C. Roezli and C. Schlimi 
albiflorum, and the habit is strong and vigorous. 





Carnations.—It is of no use whatever to 
expect satisfactory results at this time of year 
from plants that have been dug up from the 
open ground. To be of any use at all they must 
be plants that have been wintered in, and are 
sent out in, pots. Amateurs that plant now do 
not consult their own interests ; if they wish to 
plant Carnations in the open border they should 
do so in September or October. For plants for 
pot culture only this is as good a time as any for 
the purpose. But the plants must be transferred 
from the smaller pots in which they have been 
wintered in cold-frames, to the pots in which 
they are to be shown or the blooms cut for exhi- 
bition, without the balls of earth being broken. 
My object in making the above remarks is simply 
to impress upon the amateur that if he buys 
plants from the open ground now, in the expec- 
tation that he will have good results, he will be 
mistaken.—H. W. WrGuELIN, St. Mary Church, 
Torquay, Devon. 

Flowers from Ireland.—I send you a 
bloom or two of a kind of Butter and Eggs 
Daffodil, which is quite unlike the ordinary 
one, both in shade of yellow and in size. Itis 
very large when in good form. I got it in an 
old garden in county Cork, and no one knew 
how it came there. This is a wonderful winter 
here. Every Daffodil is coming out. Double 
white Cernuus is in full bloom. It grows 
grandly here. I had, and still have, Eccremo- 
carpus in bloom all winter, running up a wall 
through Roses. Cloth of Gold Rose had some 
fine blooms in January. Another plant that is 
against the same wall is Phygelius capensis. It 
is 10 ft. or 12 ft. high, and it and a lovely deep 
purple Clematis and the Roses make a charming 
sight. The Clematis is now full of buds, which 
in ordinary seasons do not come till June. 
Tigridias not only grow but seed freely here. 
I never dream of either taking them up or 
covering during winter ; next summer T find. 
the little seedlings coming up, and they propa- 
eh quickly in this way as well as by ofi-sets. 

fancy a great many people kill plants with too 
much care and continual rooting up.—M. C. G., 
Listowe, Kerry. 

The Florist’s Auriculas.—I was much 
pleased to see an article in your issue of the 
12th ult. on the florist’s Auricula. I often 
wondered why it is that so few cultivate this 
charming flower. It is not at all difficult to 
grow, anda frame of Auriculas in bloom is a sight 
not soon to be forgotten. They are best grown 
ina frame. They will do well with the pots 
set on coal cinders. I believe Mr. Turner 
grows his fine collection in this way, but I 
think they look better grown on shelves in a 
raised frame—shelves to be about 16 inches 
from the glass. The frame should face the 
north, as this flower should not be exposed to 
full sunshine from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m, Mr. 
Withers surely does not give General Neill as 
a model green edge? Prince of Greens, F. D. 
Horner, Colonel Taylor, &c., are far better, and 
the grey edges, such as George Lightbody (the 
best Auricula), C. E. Brown, and the white 


base, the tips rosy-mauve. The principal colour 
in the lip is pale rose, but in some varieties this 
becomes nearly pure white. It belongs to the 


grown under the ordinary conditions in an 
intermediate temperature. 
Peete 


FRUIT. 


LATE-KEEPING APPLES. 


To have Apples in such good condition late in 
March, there are four conditions which must be 
observed. The first is to select and grow late- 
keeping varieties only, the second to allow the 
produce to hang on the trees as late as weather 
conditions will allow, the third to gather care- 
fully and avoid bruising the fruits, and the 
fourth to store in a suitable place. If proper 
attention be paid to these simple, but important 
details, it will be found that there is no secret 
or great art in keeping Apples until the time 
specified, or, in fact, until Apples come again. 
With regard to late-keeping varicties, there are 
now a great many to select from, most of which 
will succeed, if not in all fruit-growing districts, 
certainly in the majority, and they deserve to 
be cultivated much more extensively than they 
are. In my own case late varieties now form 
quite one-third part of the whole collection, 
the remaining two-thirds consisting of early, 
second early, and midseason varieties. The 
object in planting so many late kinds and adding 
to them in recent years was with the idea of 
prolonging the season as late as possible, in 
order that Apples might be available until other 
fruits come into use. That thismethod has not 
been altogether unproductive of good results 
may be gathered from the fact that in the 
generality of seasons I have good sound Apples 
remaining fit for use in the month of May, and 
often in June also. As to the varieties which | 
find to succeed best here for this purpose, it 
will be found that, with one exception, no very 
new ones will be mentioned, not because I have 
not grown them here, but simply through my 
not having yet thoroughly tested their keeping 
capabilities. 

BLENHEIM ORANGE.—This keeps well up to 
the present time, but after the third week in 
March it begins to deteriorate. All the same, 
it is a grand Apple for general use during Feb- 
ruary and the early part of March. Next come 
the 

YorkSHIRE, NORTHERN, AND New NorRTHERN 
Grernrxcs.—These are splendid keepers, good 
cookers, and heavy and continuous croppers. 
The New variety is by far the largest of the 
three, and it is also much more highly coloured, 
and on that account would command a ready 
sale if grown for market. The fruits of these 
three kinds will keep in good condition until 
April, if needed, and with me the flesh is as firm 
and juicy as anyone could wish. Next comes 

Lorp Crypz, or GotpEN Nosie.—For late 
use this stands next to Wellington in my opinion. 
It is first-rate for cooking, and is. also Hist y 
thought of by marty pegple as a devser't Apple 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as Jar as their knowledge and 
o servations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in G ARDENING Should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


227—A good book on fruit-growing for 
profit.—Miss Ferris would be glad to know of any book 
or periodical on fruit-growing for profit (not amateur) ? 

228—Quamoclit coccinza. —I shall feel much 
obliged if someone will give a description of Quamoclit 
coccinea and its culture ?—M. L. P. F. 

229—Acacia dealbata, Glory Pea (Clianthus) 
etc., out-of-doors.—I am very anxious to grow Acacia 
dealbata, Clianthus puniceus, and Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides on a sheltered south wall with deep thatch 
coping, also Camellia reticulata on a north-west wall with 
similar protection. Would any reader kindly tell me 
what chance of success I should have? My soil being a 
warm loam on chalk; district, North Hampshire. — 
EXPERIMENTALIST, 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 


the various subjects, 


230—Growing Freesias (D. W. 
in present number. 


231—Eixterminating moles (Chapman ).—Steel 


R. B.).—See article 


mole-traps can be procured from any Ironmonger. They 
are easily set, and in firm soil, such as that of a lawn, the 
riins are well defined, and capture pretty certain. In loose 
soil it is difficult to effect their extermination. If there is 
a professional mole-catcher in your neighbourhood he 
would rid your garden for a small sum. 

232—Plantsin house with Tea Roses (Sundiad). 
—We cannot recommend “Sundial” to plant flowering 
subjects in the Peach-house, which is also utilised for Tea 
tos2s. The Peach-trees and Roses should fully occupy 
the soil. Narcissi ani other bulbs may well be brought 
on in pots, and Doronicums pottcd and brought under the 
glass would yield a welcome s ipply of early bloom. 


233—Pruning Lavender-plants,—“ La Kindtja” 
can cut her Lavender-bushes back after they have flowered 
this summer. Old plants som°i mes get into a bad state 
of health, so that it is always well to raise a few cuttings 
yearly to replace them should they become unsatisfactory. 
Cuttings are best made and planted in the open early in 
October. They should be pinched back during their first 
year’s growth to induce a bushy habit. 

234— Vines (4 mbition).—Some Grape-growers syringe 
their Vines gently when in bloom, because they think that 
it helps to disperse the pollen and set the flowers. All 
the same, unless there is eood warmth, we should hesitate 
to advise the practice. Rather keeping the air dry and 
occasionally tapping the bunches when in bloom is helpful 
to setting. Black Hamburgh does generally set freely. 
A good book on the Vine and its culture is Mr, Barron’s, 
price ds. 6d. 

235—Irises for pot-culture 
alata, lilac-purple; I. ecaucasiea, yellow ;. I. Histrio, 
lavender, purple spotted ; I. juncea, pale yellow ; I. persica, 
lilac and yellow ; I. reticulata, netted, violet and orange ; 
I. tingitana, Jilac-purple and yellow. The Spanish Iris 
(I. Xiphion), of which there are many named varieties, 
good ones being Snow Queen, white; Golden King, 
orange ; Canary Bird, yellow; and Celestial, blue; the 
English Iris (I. xiphoides) in self colours, white, bright 
blue, purple, maroon, and lavender. 


236—Charcoal (A. J. F.).—Charcoal has little or no 
manurial value. It is not readily soluble. Its chief value 
seems to be its antiseptic properties, as it is a purifier of 
soil and water. Possibly some of your charcoal dust night 
be excellent mixed with crude or rather sour soil. Some 
of the larger pieces would be useful mixed with drainage 
in pots for Auriculas or Carnations. We advise you to 
experiment with it as an ingredient in potting-soil, and 
especially in fine soil used to raise seeds in, or to root 
cuttings. 

23/—Plants for large centre beds (Sundial).— 
Dracena australis might suit “Sundial” for the centre of 
the beds referred to. It is generally hardy in Devon, and 
is striking in form. The hardy Fan-Palm (Chamzrops 
Fortunei) might be utilised. “Of evergreen flowering 
shrabs and trees, Embothrium coccineum is remarkably 


(Flaximan).—Iris 


and addressed to the Epiror of 





handsome, and, though rare, fine specimens are to be 
found in Devon. The north wind would, however, 
possibly retard its growth. Since Rhododendrons succeed, 
Kalnia latifolia should do well, and this, though not a 
tree, will attain a height of several feet. Choisya 
ternata is hardy in Devon, and soon assumes considerable 
proportions, but is spreading in habit rather than tall 
growing. Its scented flowers are very attractive, and its 
glossy leafage always ornamental. Berberis Darwini, B. 
nepalensis, Aralia (Fatsia) japonica, Escallonia macrantha, 
and E. montevideasis or Pittosporum Tobira might be 
utilised. 

238—Planting a border.—“ Rose-bud ” must plant 
the Delphiniums at intervals along the back of the border, 
as these grow to a considerable height. The Flame-flowers 
(Kniphofia) should be planted in the middle of the 
border at equal distances from the ends, The Gladioli in 
clumps of half-a-dozen may be placed in front of the Del- 
phiniums, while the Phloxes, if in variety, can be planted 
between the Delphiniums. If, however, they are ofnotmore 
than two colours, they would give a better effect if arranged 
in twogroups of three plants each, as they would then afford 
a wider breadth of colour. The Pentstemons can be grouped 
between the two Kniphofias and the Columbines in two 
groups between the Kniphofias and the ends of the border. 
The Gaillardias may be divided into two groups and 
planted with the Heucheras, Caucasian Scabious, and Pyre- 
thrums towards the front of the border, each species of 
plant being arranged in clumps and not in lines. Pansies 
would do for an edging, but we think nothing is superior 
to White Pinks for this. 


239—Artificial manure (Dahlia ).—If you prefer 
to do so, and your manure is chiefly superphosphate and 
potash, dress it on the ground at once, and well fork it 
into the soil, after it has first been deeply dug. Use about 
4 1b. per rod. If you have nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia separate, sow that onthe ground at the rate of 
2 Ib. per rod, when you plant, and hoe it in. But if yours 
is a mixed manure, you had better apply it to the ground 
and well fork it in about a fortnight or three weeks before 
you plant. So treat one half of it and sow the other about 
between your plants, and hoe it in after growth has com- 
menced. 

240—Dutch Tulips (Figazo).—Of course it is useless 
to think of. planting Tulips now, but it is a capital time to 
see collections of early Dutch varieties, and to gather from 
them which are the best varieties to purchase. We had 
the pleasure of seeing some very fine collections of these 
that had been forced into bloom early the other day at 
Birmingham, and it was evident that whilst the singles 
were far the most satisfactory and beautiful, they were 
also the best forcers. The finest of doubles are lumpy and 
ungainly as compared with the superb form, the exceed- 
ing beauty, and elegance of the best singles. A superb 
variety somewhat new is Unique. This is pure white, 
having bases and prominent ribs of flames of gold. Proser- 
pine Rectified is that beautiful self broken into finely- 
pencilled flakes or lines of white. Queen of the Nether- 
lands, white flaked, or flushed rose ; Cottage Maid, pink 
flushed ; Keizerkroon, scarlet, edged yellow, a noble 
flower ; Proserpine, bluish-red ; Vermilion Brilliant, rich 
scarlet: Joost van Vondel, a perfect white ; Ophir d’Or 
and Montressor, fine yellows ; Moucheron, deep crimson; 
Prince of Austria, Admiral Reimer, Stanley, and Dusart 
make up a fine collection. Putting about seven bulbs 
into a 7-inch pot gives a fine clump. To have them thus 
early under glass bulbs should be purchased early, and be 
potted in September, standing them closely on a hard 
bottom outdoors, and covering up with ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse, so as to encourage early and strong 
root-action, then getting them into a warm greenhouse 
or frame near the glass, and letting them come into 
bloom gradually. So treated the flowers endure for a long 
time. 

241—Glazing Tomato-house (H. W. A.).—If you 
wish to avoid drip and to have your glass fixed securely, 
adopt the practice so common with market growers, and 
‘thoroughly bed it into side putties laid evenly along the 
ledges of the rafters or bars, pressing it well down, then 
driving into the bars on either side a couple of copper 
tacks to keep each pane of glass secure. Scrape off the 
surplus putty quite even with the glass, then give a couple 
of coats of paint. In that way glazing is well done, and 
drip is more avoided than is the case when top putties, 
which so often become detached from the wood, are used. 
If your roof consists of 2-inch bars or rafters, you would 
require about twelve, fixed at to carry, but not lightly, 
panes 14 inches by 20 inches. This size should be of stout 
21-0z. glass, as most enduring. That would carry any 
weight of snow, which is, after all, in proportion to bulk, 
very light. Thin glass in large panes is much more likely 
to break under wind pressure or from the effects of frost. 

242—Lime-dressinges for slugs (Half-an-Acre). 
—Your plan of putting lumps of fresh lime into a tub of 
water to slack it was altogether wrong, but, at least, you 
made some powerful lime-water that would have, applied 
to a worm-cast lawn at night, have done much good by 
destroying worms. To properly slack lime, place some 
fresh lumps into a box, and sprinkle with water just to 
damp it. Very soon it will begin to heatand crack. Then 
give a little more, and very soon you will find, what with 
damping in this way and the atmosphere, that a fine 
volatile powder is produced. Dust that about freely 
where slugs prevail at night when the pests are out, and it 
soon kills them. Merely crushing the lime will not have 
the same effect. You need not smother plants so much as 
the soil about them where slugsabound. Still, do not fear 
to use it liberally, as its pungent powers soon evaporate 
on the damp soil. We have not before heard of soil- 
dressings killing plants, but you may have applied it hot 
and out of all needful proportion. 


243—Cutting back Vines (Constant Reader),— 
The point to which to cut back young newly-planted 
Vines has usually to be determined by the strength of the 
Vine and the quantity of roots it has. However, assuming 
that yours are of medium size, we should cut back toa 
stout bud within 12 inches of the ground. That will 
induce the production of one strong shoot, which should 
be carried within the house and allowed to grow just as 
strong as it will, putting forth leaves freely. If the border 
was good, and the Vine did well, a shoot or rod 12 feet 
long should result this season. So soon as the leaves have 
fallen in the autumn that should be cut back to about 
4 feet, and the following 


summer that portion of the rod ! 
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would carry a few bun 


cut back to another 4 feet, and so on 


Aprit 2, 1898. 


ches, and other new rods to be aga 
each year until ¢] 


fruiting-rod in perhaps three years reaches the top of ¢] 


house. Planting and 


November. 


244—Tomatoes in bloom (Anaious). ~ As 
Tomato-plants are just 


critical time, as if you 


is, be fertilised—no fruits will result. 


you give the truss or t 
two or three times a d 


and fertilise the flowers. 
a piece of white paper, 


camel’s-hair brush, tou 
centre pistils with it. 

warmth is very good, 
without causing a col 


very sparingly, and keep the 


fairly dry. Plenty of 


pruning should always be done > 


7 
you 
about to flower, it is with them 4 
do not get the flowers to set—th4 
You will find that 
he entire plant a gentle shake or ta) 
ay it will help to disperse the polle 
Or you may shake pollen on ft 
and then gather it up witha tin } 
ching the points of the prosp2cting ¢ 
That fertilises the flowers. ou |, 
but in the day give plenty of ajj 
d current or draught. Also wate 
atmosphere of the hous} 
ventilation will help to that enc 


Once the flowers are set fruit will soon follow. 


245—Various (B) 


‘ocklyn ).—The coarse-growing Hen 


lock, to which you refer as growing so wild amongst you 


Nut-bushes, can best 
close to the ground wi 
growth appears. By 
duction the roots will 
same time 


digging the strongest 


appears to be a small 
Sumach (Rhus Cotinus). 


colour up fully 


especially on sand and 


pour a little paraffin on the 


everywhere, 


be kept in check by cutting it of 
th a large hoe constantly, as soon q } 
doing that and preventing leaf pro 
ultimately die. You might at th | 
tops of the roots 
out would do good. The leaf sen | 
one of the beautiful feathery 
This handsome shrub does no |, 
Soils vary, and some |. 
gravel, produce the best colouring | 


Your Magnolia will in due course bloom well, but no} 


until it 
planted two years or 
flowers. 


246—Small plot 


attains to several years of age. 


: Yours has beer 
nly. Wait a few years longer fo} |, 
; 


planting (H. S. C. G..—We an 


at sea entirely in relation to the planting of your small plo} |, 


of ground, which does 


area, as to the nature of the 


it for a flower garde 
combined, or what ? 


difficult to advise you. 


running into it to di 
planting 


or sowing should suffice. 


not extend three-quarters of a rod it | 
competition you refer to. Is 
n or a vegetable garden, or both | 
Because, unless we know, it is sq}, 
If for flowers, one small path 
vide the ground and to facilitate } 
A few moderately tall | 


things planted at the back, reaching about 8 feet in height, } 


such as Delphiniums, 


summer-blooming hardy perennials, 


shillings ; also a few R 


them. 


Probably, if you obtained 


Giant Poppies, Phloxes, and similar | 
may be got fora few | 
ose-bushes, though it is late to plant 
a dozen packets of hardy 


annuals, including Sweet Peas, Annual Chrysanthemums, 
Clarkias, Godetias, Mignonette, and such pretty summer 


flowers, and sow them 


in many little clumps, you would 


get in July a very pretty effect. 
247—_Artificial-manure (W. A, N.)—We presume 


you mean by perch, a 
South of England. 
your small plot of 3 pe 


15 lb. of artificial-manure, 


purchase 6 1b. of sulpt 
Kainit (potash), and 5 


can get it, or, failing that, nitrate of soda. 
not cost you much. Have the ground dug 


then spread the dressi 
sow seeds or plant the 


The area is 5} 


rod, as is the customary term in the 
yards each way, and 
need a dressing of about 
or 5 1b. per rod. You should 
hur phosphate or bone-flour, 4 Ib. of 
lb. of sulphate of ammonia, if you 
The lot will 
over deeply, 
ng evenly over it and fork it in, then 
ground as you may desire. Could 


rches would 


you not get a cartload of street sweepings? A couple of 


inches thick of 
good. 


that dug in would do the ground 


great 


248—F'owl1s’-manure (W. L. P.).—Poultry-manure 


is rather strong and hot. 


and rather thinly. 


It needs to be applied carefully 


We always prefer to use it after it has 


been mixed with its own bulk of soil for several weeks, or 


even months, as its pu 


in the soil, and the whole becomes 


utilised manure. 
well, then break it up 
When mixed with the 
should dress 


borders. 


ngent powers are generally absorbed 


a useful and quickly 


In many cases it is better to let it dry 


before it is applied to the ground, 
soil a couple or three barrow-loads 


a rod of ground fairly well, although double 
that quantity may be given to 


Asparagus-beds or bulb 


249—Crocus bulbs (Severnside).—If it is not im- 


perative that you lift your Crocuses 


favour letting them r 


l at once, we should 
emain where they are, either until 


the grass had died down, when the bulbs may be forked 


out, or, better still, in 


some roots and shoots, 
found, and may then be transplanted. 


October next, when, having made 
they will be so much more easily 
If you lift at once 


you should lay the Crocuses thickly on a cool border, 


partially covering the grass, 


replant in the autum 


The grass should be allowed to 


and then lift them and 
as growth is commencing. 
ripen or die away. 


n, just 


250—Tomato leafage burning (Old Reader) —- 
We fear your Tomato-plants purchased elsewhere were 


raised in astrong heat, 


lower temperature and cooler soil. 
soil is several degrees cooler than is 


and have suffered from the change to 
No doubt your border 
the air of your house. 


It would have been better to have put your plants into 


small pots singly, and 
weeks before planting 


they may, and you get other young 
You may be able 


advised first. 


thus have 
out. 


grown them on for a few 
If these do die entirely, as 
plants, pot them up as 
to save these plants if you 


will make about each plant very small mounds of fine 


sandy soil, as the stems often send 


they do that the plant 


out roots, and once 


s will grow rapidly. Newly-planted 


Tomatoes need very little water for some time, too much 


doing them harm. 
251—Chloride of 


do you refer to under this name? 


of lime, which is pract 


lime, which has an offensive 


to vegetation. If you 


lime (C. H. W.).—What material 
Do you mean carbonate 
chalk, or do you mean gas- 
smell, and is rather dangerous 
mean the latter, we should certainly 


ically 


be careful as to its use, employing it only thinly on the 


soil about plants. 
powder do as well, as 
offensive smell which 


to have one’s garden torn to pieces and 


creatures. They wan 
dogs—arrested by the 


Would not some ordinary disinfectant 


doubtless your aim is to create an 
cats do not like. “It is very trying 
defiled by these 
t to be treated as the law treats 
police when found straying about. 


252—Potting-drainage (J. B.).—We readily reply to 


your query, for sendir 


jobbing gardener seems to 


his tribe. He show: 
refuses to employ drai 





1g which make no apology. Your 
be a characteristic sample of 
8 singular ignorance still when he 
nage in his flower-pots for plants, 
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Notice to quit.—I let a house and small 
garden to a tenant upon a verbal agreement at 
the rent of 5s. 3d. per week, payable monthly ; 
a month’s notice to be given 7 either side to 
determine the tenancy. The nexs rent day will 
be April 2nd. How should a notice to quit be 
worded, and when should it be served ?— 
INCLINE. 


jtings, a pen a re case eS “ae Aap ape get no reply. Isit any use me troubling further? 
sainage to the extent of from one-ha a full inch in | Ty 3. 73 cmanh cat s x 
pth, and more for large pots, is indispensable to keep It Spata ae othe ing the pusaD te oa 
e soil from becoming water-logged and getting sour. | —~ilke & the rest of the village wells—1s dry. 
e absence of drainage is found when the holes at the | I. G: 

\ttom of pots get choked with soil and BtOPR the escape of ots : 

‘ater, thus soon goths the plants great harm. A fair- ,* If your version of the agreement be correct 
red crock should be laid over the hole, on that broken- | I du not think you could recover even if you 


> brick or old potsherd, or charcoal ; on that afew pieces | could produce the agreement. The purchaser 















turfy soil, then the potting compost. If drained, it is bed Ee Ges: crm 1 : aie 
‘re that any harm follows. We should as soon think of | 28TCCC to pay two-thirds of the cost of any 
stting without drainage as without soil ; also always use | repairs executed while she was taking water 


‘ean pots. from your pump, and she fulfilled her contract. 
253 —_India-rubber-plant leaves turning | When she ceased to take water, she ceased to be 
ellow (E. B. Wealdstone).—Unless you have a fair | jiable for the cost of repairs. You are seeking 


nount of heat at command you can do little in the way : 
‘propagating your plant. It is natural for these to lose to hold her liable for the cost of repairs rendered 


ieir lower leaves with age, unless exceptionally well | necessary after she has ceased to take water—in 
oked after. Did you repot in suitable soil? They like a | fact, after the contract had been determined by 


ympost of peat, jeaf-mould, and turfy loam in equal] woe 1 . a eh Pete : 
toportions, and must have ample drainage. We think yourself. The contract was an entire one, and 
yu kept the plant too cold during winter, and probably | 1 think the purchaser is under no liability. Had 


verwatered it. Repot into a somewhat smaller pot, using | you done these repairs before determining the 
7 ’ Ss » sta she j Fs = . 
xe above compost, and then stand the pot into an] Gontract, she would have been liable, and you 


ttistie bowl. This will hide the stem and heighten : : : 
ye decorative effect of your plant at the same time. It might have recovered the proportion in a court 


‘ould be better to purchase a young plant and grow on in | of law, but, as it is, you have no claim whatever 
is place. ' even if you do actually carry out the work. 
254—Sowing Hollyhock-seed (Beginner ).—Ifyou | When you enter into another agreement of this 
ow Hollyhock-seed in shallow drills 12 inches -apart kind see that you kee anu! sipned™ by the 
itdoors early in May, you will, providing your seed be | * DEBE TRAY YOU" Keep Bee ean ue 
ood, have plenty of plants to sell or otherwise use in the other party to the contract.—K. C. T. 
utumn. The seedlings should be dibbled out to 9 inches , : , 
part when of good size. They are perfectly hardy. That A market gardener s claims.—I am 
s the way the market growers raise them by thousands under notice to quit my market garden (about 
anually. Any very choice seed it may be wise to sow | an acre), and my notice expires on March 25th. 
Denrhs oe the end of April. Alldependsonhowmuch | (jan J plant up to the 25th, and claim tenant- 
- ] 9 ar six ? ice. A 2 
956—Chinese Artichoke (Jbid).—Your root sent right? Iam under six months’ notice, and the 
uficed to show that it was Stachys tuberifera, or, as | garden has been in our family many years.—J. 
ommonly called, the Chinese Artichoke. It has long been * * You have no right to plant the garden 


a cultivation in this country. Plant the little tubers up to the time of leaving it, and you cannot 
5 ? d : 


inches deep on good well-broken soil 12 inches apart, in Heal d io 1 I 1 
‘ows 18 inches apart. The growth is dwarf and dense or | 000210 compensation if you do so. it may be 


wushy, the leaves like those of Sage. The tops die down in | that the landlord or his incoming tenant may 
he autumn, then the tubers may be dug as wanted, being | desire to crop in an entirely different manner, 


uite hardy. They should be placed on walls so soon as eee . . . : 
iifted, be well each, then partially boiled, strained off, and Ww hy should ye be paid for doing a hat is 
ind lightly fried in butter to brown them. They are then | 2O benefit to an Incoming tenant? You can 
lelicious. make .no claim under the Market Gardeners’ 


Act, 1895, as it is a condition precedent to any 

NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. claim under that Act that, two calendar months 
| *,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits before the determination of the tenancy, written 
hent to name should always accompany the parcel, which | notice of the claim, and of its amount and par- 
thould be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS: | ticulars, shall be given to the landlord. And 


(RATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 3 : 
als P ao) : although the Allotments and Cottage Gardens’ 


Names of plants.—W. S. Capter, Falmouth.— | (1 Sera ty nef pak cpeetret Sree 
Tinnea zthiopica. England.—Your Daffodil is the Compensation for Crops Act, 1887, secures to 
double kind known as Orange Phoenix. F..c. G.— |an outgoing tenant compensation for crops grow- 


2, men aristata variegata; 4, Adiantum formosum;| ing on the holding in ‘‘ the ordinary course of 
5, Adiantum elegans. Others named last week. cultivation,” I think that crops planted at this 


1, H. N.—1, Aloe gasteroides ; 3, Polystichum angulare ; | . : a ear b 2 ni 
6, Phlebodium aureum. Unfortunately, the numbers had juncture could not be said to be grown in the 


fallen off the other plants and become mixed up. Kindly | ordinary course of cultivation, as, in the ordi- 
ees the aan _ aegis chi flee re yellow | nary course, a gardener does not plant up to the 
ower is Narcissus Maximus ,; e wnite one NN. cer 1g, : 1 ‘A z 

; e NX. cernuus. | date of leaving.—K. C. T. 


Valuation of bushes.—How are bushes 
LAW. taken over at a valuation? Jam taking posses- 
sion of a place at May term, and it is a con- 
: : dition that all bushes be taken at a valuation. 
= 216 : Ke 

ees ee ye Pe aion Mee Some of them have little value.—ConsTant 
water, as a water scheme for the neighbouring yep om gy: 

town of B. was on the tapis, and when this ,* Bushes are valued at what they are 
‘would be completed the houses could be readily worth. If you and the outgoer cannot mutually 
connected. I sold these houses, and the pur arrange terms you will have to appoint a disin- 

F ag : 
chaser claimed the right to take water from a terested person to value them for you, or you 
pump which supplied a house adjoining those corel each of you appoint a valuer of your own. 
sold and belonging to me. I contested the The valuer, or the two valuers, will then per- 
claim, but ultimately consented on the following sonally inspect and examine the bushes, and 
terms :—(1) The purchaser to take water until determine their value according to the nature 
the water scheme for B. was completed, but no and kind of the bushes (which it may be sup- 
longer. (2) No arrogance to the eraee of mat posed are fruit-bushes), their condition, and 
a | their age.—K. C. T. 


house to which the pump was attached. (3) A 
Two-thirds of the cost of any repairs to the|_ Contract with book-hawker.—Last 


pump to be borne by the purchaser, one-third | May a traveller called soliciting orders for a 
by myself. These conditions were embodied in | work on Gardening, to be published in monthly 
writing by my solicitor, and approved by her | parts at 2s. each, and the first part to be 
solicitor, and the document was handed to her | published in June. A young man gave an 
and no copy was kept. She continued to take | order for the work, and signed a note to that 
water until August, 1897, when the town effect. He heard nothing more of the matter 
of B. was supplied on the execution of until November, when a man called with the 
the works referred to, and I gave her book, but he refused to take it in as it was not 
notice to cease taking water, and _ she sent in June according to contract. Six different 
accordingly ceased. During the five years— agents from the same tirm have since called upon 
August, 1892, to August, 1897—the pump had the young man, and all of them have said that 
cost 3s. in repairs, of which she paid 2s. I got the firm will sue him for breach of contract if 
an estimate of the cost of putting the pump into he does not take and pay for the books. Can 
the same condition as when the houses were | they recover? He has paid no money and 
sold, and I was informed it would cost from has received no book.—W. E. A. 

£3 10s. to £4, and I applied to her for two-| *,* If it was a condition of the contract that 
thirds of the amount, but received from her|the book was to be delivered in June, but 
solicitors the reply that she refused to make|delivery was not actually tendered until 
any contribution to these repairs. J consulted | November, the delay was so great as to justify 
‘another solicitor, who informed me I could do|the young man in treating the contract as 
nothing without producing the original agree-| rescinded. I the firm sue him he must defend 
ment, of which I never had a copy. I have} the action, and if he can only prove that the 
seen her solicitors, who tell me that I cannot | hawker definitely stated that the first monthly 
sue for the cost of repairs not executed. Ihave } part would be delivered in June, his defence 
written twenty letters and postcards, but can | will be good.—K. C. T, 
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* * The notice should be in the following 


terms :—‘‘I hereby give you note to quit and 
deliver up possession of the house and garden 
with the appurtenances, situate at —, which 
you now hold of me as tenant thereof, on the 
30th day of April next, or at the end of the week 
of your tenancy, which shall expire next after 
the end of one month from the service of this 
notice. Signed —.” A copy of the notice should 
be kept, and the date of the service should be 
endorsed on the back of the notice. The notice 
might be served on April 2nd, but_it will be 
better served on Tuesday, March 29th, or on 
Wednesday, March 30th, so as to avoid all 
possible (if unlikely) contentions that a calendar 
month’s notice isintended. It is presumed that 
the week of tenancy ends on a Saturday, but if 
not it will not matter, as the last clause of the 
notice is added to obviate any difficulty of the 
kind.—K. C. T. 


Nuisance by cats.—I have a piece of 


garden ground to my house and the ground is 
surrounded with houses, and in consequence is 
infested with cats. Have I any legal remedy ?— 
deals ppb 


* * Tf you could catch the cats you might 


+ ¥ 

possibly distrain them damage feasant and 
detain them until their owners made compensa- 
for the damage done, but you would find the 
cure worse than the disease. You have no civil 
remedy, that is by action, and the only course 
open to you seems to be to set traps in your 
garden, which you may do if the garden is an 
enclosed garden. If the traps are so strong 
that the cats are killed in them you will not be 
liable, but should you catch a cat alive and 
afterwards kill it you might be convicted and 
fined. If the garden is attached to your house, 
as I suppose is the case, and is properly fenced 
and enclosed, it is somewhat doubtful whether 
you might kill the cats after notice to their 
owners that trespassing cats would be killed, 
but I cannot advise you to do this with safety 
to yourself.—K. C. T. 





BEBS. 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 
Now is the time to decide upon the plans 
for the season, so that the best system may 
be adopted according to the particular source 
of honey most abundant in the neighbourhood 
of the apiary. Where fruit-blossom-heney is 
worked for, stocks should be stimulated, with a 
view to increase of population to be ready to take 
full advantage of this first offering of the season. 
Where the source of supply is chiefly white 
Clover, there will be less need for early stimu- 
lation, and where later harvests are depended 
upon, such as from Lime-trees and Heather, 
the Bees will by then have sufficiently increased 
in the natural way to gather these in without 
artificial stimulation. As the spring flowers 
appear the Bees are tempted out in search of 
pollen, and the queen is in this way stimulated 
to breeding, and when natural pollen is not to 
be obtained by the Bees in sufficient quantities, 
they will easily collect Pea, Rye, or Wheat- 
meal, if provided for them, and is found to 
answer the same purpose in brood-rearing. It 
should be sprinkled upon the open Crocus- 
flowers, which will give the Bees a taste for it, 
when it may be placed in shallow boxes or 
skeps amongst shavings in some warm, sunny 
spot near the apiary. The shavings give 
foothold to the Bees and prevent them from 
being smothered in the meal. Honey from 
natural sources will not be obtainable in 
sufficient quantity for the needs of colonies 
for some time to come, so that attention must 
be given that the prosperous condition of breed- 
ing stocks may be continued without a check 
until the honey harvest really begins. Supplies 
by means of the feeder must be given when want 
ig threatened. Combs of honey reserved from 
last year will now be found very useful to insert 
in needy hives, or, in cold weather; ndy-cake 
may be carefully slipped under the quilts. If 
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it be wished to stimulate strong stocks, a few 
inches of sealed stores may be uncapped daily in 
mild weather, but in using the uncapping-knife 
the combs need not be removed from the hive, 
but having cleared the Bees from the portion of 
the comb to be operated upon by means of 
a little smoke, draw the knife firmly over the 
cells; the cappings need not be removed. If 
the lids of the cells are merely scratched and 
bruised, it will be sufficient to cause the Bees to 
remove the honey and use it in brood-rearing. 
All operations early in the season must be 
performed with great care, to avoid letting a cold 
draught ofair through the hive ; the brood-combs 
must be kept warm; winter packings should 
not be removed till more room is really required 
through increase of population. Much water 
is used by the Bees in early spring to 
mix with pollen and honey in the rearing 
of brood, and if there is not a natural 
supply near at hand, water-troughs should be 
placed in sheltered spots about the apiary, and 
kept regularly supplied with water, upon which 
should be allowed to float small pieces of cork, 
bits of wood, or a little Moss, for the Bees to 
light upon when drinking. The providing water 
near at hand will oftentimes save much Bee life 
in early spring, for so eager are the Bees to 
obtain supplies for the rearing of the young, 
that they will go long distances in search of 
water, even in unfavourable weather, when 
many are unable to regain the hive, being beaten 
down by stormy winds and numbed with cold. 
In mild, sunny weather, when the Bees are 
taking their spring flights, hives should 
be carefully watched for signs of queen- 
lessness. When the Bees of a hiye show 
restlessness and inactivity, and indisposition to 
defend themselves from the attacks of robber 
Bees, they may be judged queenless, and if on 
examination neither brood or eggsare discovered, 
an early union should be made with some other 
stock. Frame-hive stocks can be united with- 
out removing the Bees from the combs. The 
hives to be united having been gradually brought 
close together, a little smoke should be blown 
into each to induce the inmates to fill themselves 
with honey from their stores, and if they 
do not possess unsealed honey, they should be 
sprinkled with thin syrup. If this be scented 
with peppermint, it will insure the Bees 
uniting peacefully from all being of the 
same scent. Now remove an outside frame 
of comb from the hive to receive the 
queenless colony, and substitute one from 
the other hive in its place, without shaking off 
the adhering Bees ; sprinkle a little more syrup, 
or inject a few puffs of smoke between the.combs, 
and repeat the moving of the frames till the one 
hive contains the whole of the Bees, when all 
should be covered up and left undisturbed. Mild 
weather must be chosen for this operation. 
Great care should be exercised at this season in 
protecting colonies from the depredations of 
robber Bees, and not only in protecting the 
particular colony attacked, but also in prevent- 
ing the mischief spreading to other hives, for a 
strong colony will sometimes attack and destroy 
several weak ones, and carry away all their 
stores. The entrance of an attacked hive should 
be contracted; this will give the inmates a 
great advantage in enabling them the better to 
defend their hive from the attacks of the 
robbers. A little carbolic acid smeared about 
the alighting-board will help to check the attack. 
The grubs of the wax-moth which are now to be 
found between the folds of the quilts and other 
warm coverings should be carefully collected 
and destroyed, as also should queen wasps, 
which hibernate in the roofs and warm corners 
of hives and Bee-houses. Sb. meee 





BIRDS. 


ARE BIRDS A NUISANCE? 
Unner this heading some remarks are made in 
the March 5th number of GARDENING ILLvs- 
TRATED, by Miss Evelyn Pollard, of Norwich. 
I must assume that this lady has very little sym- 
pathy with fruit growers ‘‘ who are not fond of ” 
these pests, the Tits in question, and others 
equally destructive. The expression ‘‘sad to 
relate” would appear to be but ironical when 
the mischief done to fruit-trees is so disastrous. 
I am the possessor of a large fruit-garden and a 
small orchard, and consider my experience would 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


fully warrant a plea for the destruction of small 
birds, and I am sure scores of your readers could 
support me. What is the object of retaining birds 
to “‘heip in clearing trees of injurious aphides 
later on,” when either the trees are utterly 
stripped of their buds or are killed by the 
mischief done to the trees through the de- 
struction of bearing spurs or shoots? Now 
I have on my walls, as espaliers, over sixty 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Cherries, and in the 
orchard some twenty Plums and Apples. If I 
netted, say, the walls and the espaliers, the 
operation would cost me more than the fruit is 
worth each year, and the higher trees in orchard 
must take their chance anyway. 

Few who write on this subject of sparing the 
birds know much of the growing of fruit and its 
difficulties. Let me give my experience as to 
the destruction. I have read GARDENING for 
many years, and have had also many opportuni- 
ties of studying fruit-growing. So, after much 
time in careful pruning, summer thinning, and 
bending or breaking of exuberant growth, I get 
a magnificent promise of fruit. My January 
and February work is to syringe and paint the 
trees with soot, lime, and soft-soap, a labour too 
often utterly thrown away. As I cannot possi- 
bly net all my trees, my experience then com- 
mences. Take the wall and espalier Pears. 
Every bud unprotected is in the earlier stage 
picked out, and the ground covered with the 
shreds of embryo blossoms. As the growth 
of the tree goes on the removal of each bud is 
followed by a production around its former posi- 
tion of at least eight long, wiry, weak branches, 
none of which produce a single fruit-bud for the 
following fruit-blossoming time. If these are 
cut back they only head for another broom-like 
growth ; if let alone the nodes surrounding 
them on the spurs are merely wood-buds for the 
next year’s growth. The tree is practically use- 
less until hard pruned, and an entirely new set 
of spurs is produced, probably to share the same 
fate. 

Now take the Plums. The small shoots or 
thorn-like growths bear some dozen of fruit-buds. 
These, in a very early stage, are all picked out, 
and the whole length of that small shoot dies 
back during the season. Moreover, as each 
small lateral on a long rod dies, the long rod 
itself dies the same season, and, in the course of 
two or three years, the whole tree is killed. It 
may throw out rods, which two years after 
(after careful pruning) will make the fruit- 
bearing shoots; but the tree is distorted and 
destroyed in a short time. Apples come in 
later for their fate, and the spur-heads either 
die in clumps or make the broom-head growths 
of the Pears, as described. Cherries do not 
appear to attract the birds so much. If I had 
the ghost of any joke in me whilst contemplating 
the general destruction, I might say that the 
small birds have an evil compact with the 
Blackbirds and Thrushes to leave the Cherries 
to fruit for them. I come into my garden 
to rejoice in the promise of spring, spite 
of my last year’s painful experience, and I see 
showers of shreds of blossom-buds falling under 
the blacksmith-like blows of a couple of magni- 
ficent Bullfinches. Notwithstanding my love 
for these birds, as birds, anda part of a glorious 
creation, I get my gun and shoot them. My 
heart bleeds as I see their panting forms at once 
collapse ; but, practically speaking, am I to 
waste days in labour and see all my fruit and 
trees destroyed for the sake of feeding a few, or 
alas ! many birds? I have watched five Sparrows 
follow a Bullfinch through a plantation of Goose- 
berries, and imitate their leader’s destruction 
till no bearing-bud was left, only some brown 
husks. What does it matter whether these 
birds go for the grubs or the buds? One had 
better have some sound and some grubby fruit 
than none at all, to say nothing of the destrue- 
tion of the treesthemselves. I believe if a season’s 
birds were poisoned, or destroyed, that 
the place for a time might be cleared 
partially of them, and, as for the great army of 
caterpillars, there are many ways of clearing 
and preventing them. As to aphides, I could 
have shown Miss Pollard a row of Cabbages in 
a dry season simply infested with them, whilst 
birds were engaged with rooting up late Peas 
and feasting on Raspberries (the Strawberries 
were gone before and lost). Then, later on, 
Figs are punctured, Peaches are pierced by the 
birds, and the wasps, which they do not attack 
either in grub or winged state, finish the 
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damage to ripe fruit left on for the sun 
mellow a little later. 

If any of your readers can furnish informa 
tion which will remedy this state of things they 
will be much respected by 

DEVONIAN AMATEUR. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 4 


Making Parsnip and Beetroot wine, 
—BEETROOT wINE.—Choose the Beetroots of as 
bright a colour as possible, and quite sound, 
Wash them carefully to remové all the grit; 
then cut off the ends, slice them, and allow 
three pounds of Beetroot to each gallon of 
water, putting them as cut into the copper of 
vessel that is intended for making the wine in 
Boil them until tender and quite white, so that 
all the colour is boiled out of them, strain off 
the water without pressing the fruit in any way, 
Return the liquor to the clean vessel, with ths 
thin rind and juice of two Lemons to each 
gallon, and two sticks of Cinnamon, a dozen) 
Cloves, and a dozen allspice. Boil these fo 
twenty minutes, then pour all into a clean tub, 
allowing two pounds of loaf-sugar to eacl 
gallon. When milk warm spread a thick piece 
of toasted bread with 1 oz. of German yeast. 
Cover it up close, keep it in a warm room to 
well ferment for ten days, skimming off the 
scum carefully each day as it rises, then strain” 
it off into a clean, sweet cask. Leave out the || 
bung until it ceases to ferment, and is quite” 
still. Keep back a little of the liquor to fill up | 
the cask. When quite silent bung it down. I 
will be ready for use in six months, . but 
improves with keeping. 

PARSNIP WINE.—Well scrub with a sof 
brush and wash the Parsnips, rejecting all 
except those that are firm and free from specks. 
Cut them up into quarters, and allow 4 lb. of 
Parsnips to each gallon of cold water. Put 
them in a very clean,copper and boil them until 
they are soft ; then strain off the water into a 
clean tub, being careful not to press the 
Parsnips in any way, or the wine will be thick. 
While still boiling hot in the tub, stir in a 
¢ 0z. of argot to each gallon of water, and 2% Ib. 
of loaf-sugar. Stir well until the sugar is quite 
dissolved. While milk warm, spread a thick” 
round of toast, with 1 oz. of German yeast. 
Cover it close, and let it stand in a warm place 
to ferment for a week. Then turn it into a 
sweet, clean cask, leaving out the bung, until it 
is quite still. If it works and flows over, fill it 
up with some of the liquor that you keep back 
for that purpose. When quite still bung it 
down. It will be ready for use in six months. | 
—B. 





POULTRY. 

Hen laying eggs with blood spots 
(Inquirer ).—1, The cause of blood spots. or 
stains in the yolk of the new-laid eggs is due to 
some derangement of the egg organ, and is only 
to be cured by suspending egg-production for a 
time, until the organs have recovered their 
normal condition. 2,.Unless the hen is an 
extremely valuable one I should kill her at once. 
It is not often that the hen can be discovered, 
but whenever this can be done it is best to kill 
her. Even when a hen of great value is con- 
cerned it is risky to retain her, as the defect is 
likely to be a constitutional one. 3, I think it 
extremely likely that you feed a little too well 
to get a good number of eggs; but unless the 
birds are extremely fat, and therefore are likely 
to strain themselves in voiding their eggs, I 
should not think the feeding would lie at the 
root of the mischief. In the case of a hen which 
lays a large number of eggs, and is unduly 
forced, the use of meat in large quantities would 
be likely to bring about the evil complained of. 
—DovLiine. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to goto press early with the 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated April 16th, 1898. Orders should be 
sent as early as possible in the week pre- 
ceding to insure insertion. No advertise- 
ment intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on \ 
THURSDAY, the 7th APRIL. 














‘severity to harm even our notoriously tender 
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No. 996.—Von. XX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author oy ‘The English Flower Garden.” APRIL 9, 1898. 
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there are a number of dormant eyes beneath ; 
but it is somewhat disappointing to have lost 
the grand and promising rods that should have 
afforded a good display. They are just suffi- 
ciently caught upon the early breaks to make it 
necessary to prune hard enough so that the re- 
maining wood would not be long enough for 
pegging down, and yet too long to leave in 
their natural position. No doubt we shall get 
better blooms, but the quantity will be consi- 
derably lessened. 

One most pleasing feature is the general 
soundness of pith, whether in Hybrid Perpe- 
tuals, Teas, Chinas, or other classes. Seldom 
have I noticed this more pronounced than 
during the present season ; and this in itself is a 

reat point. Nor do I think that, if we consi- 

er the season and the fact that we are near 
the end of March, our Roses are particularly 
forward. If we have not had cold weather, 
there has been a lack of sunshine, and we often 
find that cold weather does not retard our 
plants very much if the sun is he I do 
not remember a season when the outdoor wood 
of Maréchal Niel and Climbing Perle des Jardins 
looked so well. 

I sincerely hope the great Bath Rose Show of 
the National Rose Society may not only mect 
with better weather, but stronger competition 
than was the case at Portsmouth last year. 
June 23rd is not too early for our garden Roses 
during a fairly warm season, but unless we have 
very favourable weather only very warm locali- 
ties can find good blooms of the Hybrid Per- 
petual section in the open at that date. We 
have the wood in excellent condition now, and 
all depends upon the weather during May and 
early June. We have Rose Shows at York and 
Colchester a week earlier than Bath. =A. P. 


until midsummer, when they grow away rapidly 
and do not cease until frost again checks them. 
The consequence is we seldom get much properly 
matured wood, and when we do succeed in 
taking this through the winter fairly well, it is 
often too forward in growth to be seen at its 
best advantage. When planted in sheltered 
spots—the only safe place to grow them so far 
as winter frosts are concerned—we only encour- 
age their natural precocity. They are simply 
unsurpassable when we do get them. But, 
alas! how seldom. One may still plant if it 
be done with care, and the least possible delay 
taken in getting the roots under ground. But 
it would be fae better to use plants from pots. 
Even small plants will do well, because their 
roots are established and the whole of their 
wood is sound. 

I have noticed a good many growths are eaten 
in the pith by the larve of the stem-boring saw- 
fly. Let all prunings be burnt as soon as 
possible. It is the safest way. If your ground 
is infested with these little pests, it will be well 
to put some mastic on the top of all newly- 
planted standard stems, for if they bore into 
these, and get below the shoulder bearing the 
Rose-growth, the latter must inevitably die. I 
shall be glad if our valued correspondent, 
“@G, §. S.,” would tell us a little about this 
pest, and how to treat it. I believe it is rather 
a local insect, as one piece of our ground is so 
much infested that standard Roses had to be 
given up, while the other holdings are almost, 
if not quite, exempt. 

I will give a note upon indoor Roses shortly. 


leeaa Wl: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1898. 
Tux present outlook as regards the coming Rose 
season is one of the most promising I have 
known. Here, in mid-Sussex, we have had so 
little rain for so long a period that drought may 
try the plants during early summer, but in all 
other respects the promises are everything we 
could wish. With the sturdy growths of last 
autumn well matured, and no frosts of sufficient 


varieties, there should be a grand display. 
Last year at this date we could say much the 


same, but there came the cold spring, with keen 
winds and frost, after our Roses had got well 
into growth, and when this was accompanied by 
drought we suffered much. The early part of 
June too was most unfavourable to Roses. It is 
always an uncertain thing to attempt any notes 
upon future displays, but unless we haveanample 
supply of suitable wood and this has come 
through the winter satisfactorily, it is also im- 
possible to have a satisfactory show of blossom. 
It depends now upon the severity of those late 
spring frosts which have been so unfortunately 
prevalent during the last decade. I think it 
was 1895 that we had such a severe frost just 
previous to the Temple show. On June 10 of 
1893 we had a sharp reminder that Midsummer’s 
day had not yet arrived, and it was the same 
last year. 

Now that pruning is about finished, we can, 
at all events, see that the wood has come 
through well. I am most agreeably surprised at 
some, the sharp nip just before Christmas having 
made me fear for such as Fortune’s Yellow, the 
Banksians, and a few more. But when pruning, 
or rather thinning out these, I have found no 
bad wood. Unfortunately our tender Roses are 
of precocious growth. I question if it were not 
so, and their tendency to late growth as well, 
whether they would be less hardy than others. 
It is the fact of their not maturing properly that 
induces a more early break, and is obviously the 
reason their wood does not come through the 
winter so well as we might wish. Given a dry 
border and a sheltered position, not only is 
their autumnal growth less rampant, but it does 
not receive so sudden a check from late autumn 
frosts as occurs with plants more exposed. Nor 
does the former position find our spring frosts 
so deadly. During the pruning this season I 
have been more than ever struck with the fact 
that most of our Teas and Noisettes, also the 
Chinas, are hardier, so far as young growth is 
concerned, than the Hybrid Perpetuals. Young 
growths upon Teas and Noisettes are un- 
affected, although even more forward than 
those upon the Hybrid Perpetual class. 
Such hardy varieties as Duke of Edinburgh, 
La Rosiére, Duke of Connaught, and Général 
Jacqueminot, are quite brown and crippled from 
the frosts of March 12th and the previous week. 
We registered 12 degs. of frost on March 12th. 
This has crippled the forward buds of strong 
growing Hybrid Perpetuals that were left with 
the intention of pegging down. Fortunately, 





ROSES FROM SEED. 


As the time has now arrived when we are 
sowing these, a few notes may be of interest. 
The same applies to the Hybrid Sweet Briers 
as are now given for Rose heps saved last 
summer. I advised that these should be put 
into sand and stored during the winter. They 
are now rubbed together between the hands to 
separate the seeds and break up any heps that 
were not quite decayed. I find it better to sow 
seed and sand together, after separating the 
seeds and stirring up the whole; in fact, it 
would be impossible to keep the seeds separate, 
seeing that some of the heps are sure to be 
broken up. 

Shallow boxes or seed-pans are used, and 
filled with the following compost: rich loam 
one half, leaf-soil one fourth, the remainder 
made up of decayed-manure from a spent hot- 
bed and coarse sand. Do not break up too 
finely, and then pass through a sieve with a 
j-inch mesh. The coarser portions remaining 
may be used as drainage, no potsherds being 
needed. Make the surface leveland firm, water 
well, and sow the seed and sand rather thinly. 
Then cover to a depth of 4 inch with finer com- 
post. A cool-frame in a warm position, or a 
cool greenhouse, are good places to stand the 
pans or boxes in. 

Rosa rugosa, Sweet Briers, and other Roses may 
be sown in the open by the end of April. Choose 
a warm border of sandy loam, press down 
finely, and sow in very shallow drills. In 
either case it will be necessary to avoid mice 





SEASONABLE ROSE NOTES. 


OuTDOORS. 


Now that pruning is in progress we can see how 
our plants have come through the winter, and I 
am sure very few of us will have cause to 
complain. Seldom has it been so little n-cessary 
to protect, although upon two or three occasions 
it appeared as if a spell of winter was setting in. 
I do not find any wood seriously affected, and 
should have been much surprised if such had 
been the case, seeing what a favourable winter 
we have had, and how well the wood was 
matured lastautumn. Even the tender varieties 
are almost free from dead wood. There are 
several which have dead wood in the summer, 
much less in winter, and these have, of course, 
their usual quantity ; but such as the generally 
grown varieties of any classare free from injury 
in mid-Sussex. J have been pruning Fortune’s 
Yellow, the Banksians, and others of tender 
growth upon a high wall, and failed to find any 
dead wood except at the tips of long rods, which 
were immatured last autumn. Although the 
wood of Fortune’s Yellow has come through so 
well, it is, unfortunately, much more forward 
than others, and may yet be nipped back. 

It is one of the worst faults of these tender 
Roses that they invariably push into new 
growth in a most precocious manner, get nipped 
back, and then often do not come round again 
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SPP SEE nannies 


and birds, and the seed will germinate best. if 
not kept too wet, but quite dark, until the seed- 
lings appear through the soil. Now isa capital 
time to sow a few of the pigmy race of Roses, 
which only grow 4 inches to 6 inches high, and 
flower in about three months from sowing, often 
earlier. Sow in pots 5 inches*or less in 
diameter, only seven or eight seeds ina pot, and 
do not disturb. A warm greenhouse or a sunny 
window will soon produce some pretty little 
Roses of this class, and they are really showy 
little ornaments upon the dinner-table when in 
flower. ish a 
ee 

“Annual” Rose (Rosa multiflora var.).— 
Please give me a few directions for the culture 
of these Roses from seed? Please say when to 
sow, and if I can obtain any good or new sorts 
another year? All the seeds have been obtained 
from a good Rose grower.—ARCHIN. 

*,” Sow these at once. It would have been 
better at the end of February. Give a compost 
of loam and leaf-soil, with a dash of sharp sand. 
Raise in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 
It is better to sow a few seeds in small pots, 
and so avoid transplanting, which checks their 
growth considerably. They need no special 
treatment, and are in flower from eight to ten 
weeks after sowing, when treated generously. 
Tea Rose seed can be sown in boxes or pans, or 
on an almost spent hot-bed ; and priseed out, or 
planted out the following spring. Hundreds of 
thousands are raised every year on the Continent 
and in this country, but the percentage of 
novelties having any merit is exceedingly small. 


Six Tea Roses for forcing (W. H.).— 


- The seedling Brier-stock is much the best for 


all dwarf Roses, no matter what the class. You 
will find six good Teas for forcing in Maman 
Cochet, salmon; G. Nabonnand, salmon and 
flesh ; Niphetos, white ; Souvenir de Wootton, 
crimson ; Perle des Jardins, yellow ; and Souve- 
nir d’un Ami, pink ; and six H. Perpetuals and 
H. Teas in General Jacqueminot, dark red; 
Fisher Holmes, maroon ; La France, pink ; Mrs. 
W. C. Whitney, deep pink ; Augustine Guinois- 
seau, blush; and Heinrich Schultheis, pink, 
very sweet scented. 


Pruning Exhibition Roses (/. H. 
Cooke).—It is a very safe rule that the less 
number of eyes and flowers you limit Roses to, 
the better they will be. But we would not 
over-prune such good growers as Mrs. John 
Laing; nor would we limit it too much as 
regards shoots, provided the plant was strong 
and well established. In the case of Teas we 
do not quite understand your query. ‘‘Mid- 
dle” or centre wood may be cut ‘out freely. 
But if you mean wood of ‘middle ” or medium 
strength, this is the best to leave, because it is 
better matured. The stout and late growths 
upon Teas are generally soft and pithy. 

Soil for pot-Roses (Yorkshire ).—It is 
probable that canker is the foe. An excellent 
compost can be made of turfy-loam one half, 
a fourth of leaf-soil, and the remainder of 
coarse sand and crushed bone. Or you can use 
any good garden loam and leaf-goil, with a third 
of well-decayed stable-manure, and a dash of 
sharp sand. If cankered, we fear you must lose 
this plant and get another as soon as possible 
to grow on in its place. 

Treatment of Marechal Niel Rose. 
—Would you kindly inform me through your 
valuable paper whether I ought to syringe my 
Maréchal Niel Rose in warm greenhouse? It is 
now in full bud. Should the old leaves fall off 
now, as mine is nearly bare but for young 
growth ?—Anxiovs. 

*,” You need not be alarmed at the old leaves 
of last season falling off. This is only natural 
when young growth is so active. By all means 
syringe your plant freely upon mornings of fine 
days, but do not use any insecticide unless there 
are insects. We presume by “in full bud” you 
mean the flower-buds are showing, or that new 
growth is very active, If in bloom be very 
careful as to syringing, for that would often 
discolour and bruise the flowers. 


Rose Marechal Niel in large pot 
(RK. Weatherill). —When your plant has 
flowered cut it down almost to the base, and 
encourage new rods of long growths rather than 
many laterals. These must, of course, be grown 
under glass until the end of June, and no 
attempt at ‘‘ripening”” should be done until a 
Jength of 6 feet or more has been obtained, We 











would allow them to grow at will. They will 
stop soon enough in pots when in the open air. 
Feed well with weak liquid-manures, and mulch 
with a good compost as the new growths 
progress. 


> 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


There should be plenty of Mignonette in bloom now from 
the autumn sowings, and successional sowings will be 
coming on. There is a doubt in my mind if the large- 
flowered Mignonette, so much grown now, isas fragrant as 
the smaller-flowered kind we used to grow years ago. 
Still, to keep pace with the times, the large-flowered sorts 
must be grown by those who cater for the public. 
Machett is one of the most robust varieties yet introduced, 
and those who want plants a yard high for next autumn 
and winter decoration should now sow three or four seeds 
in small pots, to be thinned to one when the young plants 
appear, and be regularly shifted on till they fill 7-inch or 
8-inch pots. The plants may either be grown as pyramids 
or standards, the necessary pinching being done at 
intervals to secure the object in view. If Mignonette is 
planted out in a light position in the borders of a conser- 
vatory, it becomes a perennial with woody stems, shrub- 
like in aspect, but after the first year the flowers get 
smaller. What pruning is required by hard-wooded plants 
should be given as soon as the flowers fall ; and if repotting 
is necessary, the shift should be given as soon as the new 
growth starts away after pruning. Specimen Fuchsias 
will now be in their flowering pots, and young plants grow- 
ing on to form specimens should be shifted on as soon as 
the roots occupy the soil. If left to get the least bit pot- 
bound, flower-buds form and the growth is checked. The 
old Tuberous Begonias will now be in their blooming pots— 
at least, those which started early—but young plants may 
be grown on for late blooming, and seedlings just up should 
be pricked off when large enough, and grown on in heat. 
Hybrids of semperflorens and others of the fibrous-rooted 
section which have been raised from seeds should be 
pricked off and helped on in heat. There is a future before 
these in the flower garden. A neighbour who uses these 
largely outside in summer lifts them into pots in the 
autumn, and has a splended show of bloom greater part of 
the winter ; and they are very easily raised from seeds or 
cuttings. Give liquid-manure to Lilies coming into flower, 
also Hydrangeas, Pelargoniums, Ivy Pelargoniums, ete. 


Stove. 

A thin shade will be necessary over certain parts of the 
house in bright weather, but Crotons and Dracienas 
colour best when not shaded much, especially early in the 
season. Cuttings of these and other plants will quickly 
strike now in the warm bed. It will soon be time to make 
a beginning with the Poinsettias. The usual course is 
to take cuttings when ready, and follow this up until a 
sufficient stock has been secured. We do not require all 
our plants to show their brilliant bracts at once, and hence 
by spreading their propagation over two or three months 
a succession character is given. They are best struck in 
sandy peat in thumbs plunged in hot-bed and kept close 
tillrooted. Shift on young Gloxinias and Streptocarpus. 
To grow these into large specimens they must have richer 
compost than is usually given, and larger pots. Use the 
compost ina rough, fibry condition, with sufficient sand 
and bits of charcoal to keep it open. Ifa thin shade is 
used, very little ventilation will be required till the 
weather gets warm and _ settled. Night temperature 
65 degs., with sufficient humidity for healthy growth. 


Ferns Under Glass 

must be shaded now, or the foliage willlose colour. When 
movable blinds are not used, a permanent shade may be 
made by colouring the glass with some of recent introduc- 
tions, such as summer-cloud, etc. Powdered size and 
whiting mixed with water will answer the same purpose. 
The size must be boiled, and then poured into the 
whiting and water. A pound of size will be enough for 
a large pailful. Ironmongers generally keep the size. 
Continue to pot off seedlings from boxes. There is a great 
demand for small Ferns now for decorative purposes, 
especially of those kinds that will stand the dry atmos- 
phere of a room. The Pterises are the most suitable, and 
at the same time the most easily raised from spores and 
brought to a decorative size. Among hardy Ferns which 
are useful for pot culture may be mentioned the Poly- 
stichums and Scolopendriums, the former especially. 
Angulare, proliferum, and its varieties produce abun- 
dance of young plants on the fronds. And most of 
the Hart’s-tongue are easily raised from spores, and 
those which do not produce fertile fronds may be in- 
creased by division of the old roots. Lastrea chinensis, 
a recently introduced species, is likely to make a neat 
plant for small pot work. 


Harly Grapes.—As soon as colouring commences 
more air must be given, though at this season no great 
inrush of air is required. Just enough to keep up a con- 
stant circulation can be had without opening the ventila- 
tors very wide. A drier atmosphere will be necessary ; 
but this should not be carried to extremes, or it may 
introduce red-spider and check the free swelling of the 
berries. Neither should moisture be altogether withheld 
from the roots till the latter have finished their work. Of 
course, at no time should the roots be absolutely dry, but 
more harm will be done by giving too little water than too 
much where the drainage is right. 


Window Gardening.—Where convenient it is 
desirable to have more than one set of window-boxes. 
Then the windows may be gay with bulbs and other spring 
blossoms until the Geraniums and Marguerites are ready to 
be brought out. Inside the windows there should’ be 
plenty of blossom where Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Genistas, 
Deutzias, Spireas, Freesias, etc., are grown. 

Outdoor Garden. 

We have had wild weather lately, and flowers in the open 
air are much weather stained. Where large numbers of 
the hardy Narcissi have been forced, they may be planted 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
orentant later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resulta, oe SSE ; - 


out in the wild garden or orchard among the fruit-trees. 
Spare Crocuses and Snowdrops may be used in the same 
way. Among other plants which are easily naturalised 
are the perennial Gypsophilas, especially paniculata—a 
very strong rooting kind. The German Iris does fairly well, 
and the autumn-flowering Anemones, red and white, when 
established, will take care of themselves, Spirea Aruncus 
may be naturalised in moist situations. The ground in all 
cases should be trenched and manured at starting. Plant- 
ing anything in hard, unworked ground is very poor 
gardening, and is likely to disappoint. Hardy Ferns may 
be moved now. The common species will grow in good 
loam, enriched with a little leaf-mould. The choice small 
species, such as the Aspleniums, Ceterach, &c., should have 
a little peat, made porous with sand and bits of lime-stone. 
Groups of choice Primulas are charming among hardy 
Ferns, as are also Snowdrops, Scillas, &c. Alpines may be 
replanted now, if necessary. One of the principal charms 
of this kind of gardening is that additions can be made any 
time. 


Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries may be planted now, and some light 
spring or early summer crop taken between the rows, I 
have seen Onions and Strawberries grown together in this 
way, when the planting from any cause has been delayed 
till spring ; but as the season is now getting late for sowing 
Onions, some other light crop may be taken. Sometimes 
the Strawberries which have been forced are set on one 
side and planted out for an autumn crop. Viscomtesse de 
Thury, when forced, would carry a nice crop in the autumn 
if planted in good land and mulched and watered when 
dry. Of course, a selection of the best plants will be made. 
It is a mistake to use what is known as the Brompton-stock 
for Peaches, especially for growing under glass. The trees, 
even when root-pruned, if the sottig at all good, will make 
too much wood. Stocks have much influence upon the 
growth of fruit-trees, especially as regards their fertility. 
There are soils where the Quince is a complete failure. As 
a stock for Pears the Quince requires moisture, and in a 
dry soil the trees grafted uponit are starved. The English, 
or broad-leaved, Paradise is more suitable for the Apple, 
but that,'too, requires plenty of nourishment on the surface 
through the spring and summer ; but after the growth is 
completed remove the mulch, and let the solar warmth on 
the border warm the roots and assist in ripening the 


wood. 
Vegetable Garden. 


Rearrange herb beds, put in cuttings, or sow seeds, 
Thyme is best propagated from seeds, Sage by cuttings, 
Mint by cutting into the earth and removing young shoots 
with roots. Thin out everything in good time, and thin 
well. Many crops are ruined by leaving them too thick, 
especially such crops as Carrots, Parsnips, and Salsify. 
Prick off Celery, plant Cauliflowers, fill up gaps in Cabbage 
and Lettuce beds. Finish planting Potatoes, if not already 
done. Give plenty of room to late sorts—not less than 
3 feet. There is nothing gained by crowding. Sow French 
Beans in cold-frame for transplanting. Scarlet Runners 
for an early crop may also be started under glass without 
heat, as they transplant well. Asparagus may then be 
planted. It has done well when the growth has been 
several inches high when moved. In this case the plants 
were raised at home and were close athand. Sow plenty of 
winter greensofallkinds. Turnip-rooted Beet may besown 
and Turnips in small quantities. .Make Mushroom-beds 
outside, but shelter from sun. Sow Vegetable Marrows 
under glass for transplanting, Plant out Leeks and 
Onions raised under glass. Sow Cucumber and Melon 
seeds for filling frames after the bedding plants go out. 
Pot off Tomatoes for planting against walls outside. 

E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 11th.—Sowed more Winter Greens, Broccoli, &c. 
Pricked out Brussels Sprouts sown in boxes under glass. 
Planted Scarlet Runners in boxes to start ready for plant- 
ing outside early next month. Planted another bed of 
Asparagus. Sowed Beets of the long-rooted kinds, Marrow 
Peas, and Green Windsor Beans. Moved more plants to 
cold-frames to give room to open out plants in house. 
Planted a cool-house with Tomatoes. 

April 12th.—Planted out Daffodils and other bulbs which 
had been forced. Put in more cuttings of Chrysanthe- 
mums, Heliotrope, Bouvardias, Poinsettias, &c. Dis- 
budded Vines in late-house, chiefly Alicantes and Gros 
Colman. Gaye inside borders a soaking of liquid-manure 
with the chill off. Planted a pit with Melons, Potted off 
Petunias, Verbenas, Marguerites, &c. Shifted specimen 
Ivy Geraniums into larger pots. These make very hand- 
some specimens. 

April 13th.—Thinned the shoots and tied in climbers in 
conservatory. Shifted on young Ferns of various kinds, 
and took off a lot of fronds of the viviparous kinds of As- 
plenium and Polystichum, and laid on boxes of sandy 
compost to increase stock. Pricked off Celery. Planted 
out & lot of Cauliflowers raised under glass. Planted dwarf 
French Beans on warm border ; shall shelter if necessary. 
Drew soil over early Potatoes coming through. Sowed 
Lettuce. 

April 14th.—Opened out stove plants by removing Gloxi- 
nias coming into bloom and other things to warm end of 
conservatory, Gave last shift to specimen Fuchsias and 
Zonal Pelargoniums. Looked over Tomatoes in bloom, 
and tapped the stems with a stick to disperse the pollen. 
Potted off Tomatoes intended for planting outside. Sowed 
Basil and Sweet Marjoram in heat. The plants will be 
hardened off and planted in warm border next month. 

April 15th.—Knocked up several temporary frames with 
boards and canvas to harden off bedding and other plants 
to give more room in houses, Rearranged Herb beds, and 
put in cuttings of various kinds, inclu ing Thyme, Sage, 
Mint, etc. Made up Mushroom bed on north side of build- 
ings. Prepared trenches for early Celery. Shall not plant 
just yet, but Lettuces are set out on the ridges. There 
are plenty of early Potatoes in frames now. 

Apri 16th.—Sowed Leeks in drills, and planted the last 
Potatoes, Radishes are sown every ten days or so, and 


-| Mustard and Cress weekly. Stirred soil among Pansiesand » 


other spring flowers. Planted Hollyhocks in specially 
prepared sites. Divided a lot of Viola cornuta for making 
groundwork. Planted Gladioli, Mulched Rhododendron 


| beds with old cow-manure. 
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FRUIT. 
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STRAWBERRIES IN POTS. 


stood than formerly, as I have seen amateurs 
grow the fruits to perfection, and of late years 
there have been several excellent introductions, 
notably Royal Sovereign, the variety illus- 
trated. This is a splendid pot-fruit, and it 
bears very freely. Of 

relies upon Bole eM sre as a paying crop 
must give the necessary culture the previous 


geason. I fear this is a point amateurs at times 
overlook. I am sure it means work, and ata 


season when the garden makes many demands 
upon one’s time, but to be successful there must 
be a good plant to force. 


CULTURE. 
I will briefly describe the culture of pot- 
Strawberries in the way that gives the least 


trouble, but let me add it is not necessary for 
amateurs to grow their own forcing plants for 











course, the grower who | 





| . . . 
| another period taken up in producing runners. If 


| 


‘there is a great gain, and it is an easy matter 
| to remove 


| 


pots, as these are now* prepared by the trade, | 


and may be purchased in July in small pots, 
ready to pot on into those in which they are to 
fruit. This is a great gain to the grower, as the 


runners thus prepared are obtained from strong | 


plants, not exhausted ones, that have borne fruit, 
and will be much stronger in consequence. No 
matter how good the land, Strawberry plants, 
after being grown much in the same soil, deterio- 
rate, anditisnecessary to give new land, and wise 
to procure plants from a distance. By the term 
deteriorating I mean the plants produce a mass 


bear quantity and cost of production in mind. 


‘advice is to obtain the earliest runners possible, 


lit must be evident to everyone after the plant has | 


‘perfect early runners instead of fruit. 


| parent plants are much benefited by a mulch of 


of leafage and few flower-trusses ; indeed, some | 


none at all. This is termed blindness, but it is 


really poorness, and shows that-change of soil or | 


plant is needed. I am aware in some places 
certain kinds may continue to fruit many years, 
but others soon collapse. The plants after 
fruiting produce runners so freely that these 
impoverish the growth if not removed. For 
pot-culture one must obtain the best kinds 
grown. They are not numerous. ; [will describe 
what I consider the best half-dozen kinds, not 
but that there are many more which’ would 
force; but after much practice the six I will 
advise are those grown with the least trouble. 


| then be in nice condition to pot up in four weeks 


| soil to make it firm. 


| They will fruit freely in pots, and another point 


worth attention is quality. I will take the 
varieties in the order of ripening, but would add | 


‘that my second selection, Royal Sovereign, will 
THE culture of pot-Strawberries is better under- | 


force equally well as Vicomtesse Hericart de 
7 wen? g : 

Thury ; in fact, is far ahead of it as regards 
crop. For amateurs it may be well to} 


A few may need extra early Strawberries, and 
there is no difficulty in having ripe fruit of | 
Royal Sovereign in March. | 

If the amateur grows his own plants my 


as the season of growth after potting up is none | 
toolong. There must be no waste of time, and | 
to gain early runners we plant specially, but we | 
need large quantities of plants. On theother hand, 


produced a heavy crop of fruit that there is 


a few plants can be devoted to runner production 


ower spikes and allow the plants to | 
Tt am 





| forcing-house as needed. 


| higher. 


thinly to allow light and air to reach them. 
Give ample moisture as growth increases, spar- 
ingly at first after potting, till roots are plenti- 
ful, and in winter avoid drought and_ heat. 
The cooler the plants can be grown the. better. 
[I prefer cold-frames, and failing these, plunge 
the pots in ashes in the open, and take into 
Forcing at the start 
should be slow. Forty-five degs. at night, 
55 degs. by day, and when in flower 10 degs. 
When set, more warmth may be given, 
and plenty of food in the shape of liquid-manure. 


VARIETIES 


are important. 
VICOMTESSE 


T am obliged to include 


HeERICART DE THuRy for first 


| supplies, but this is in case the amateur is par- 


ticular as to quality, as probably the above 
variety is the best flavoured forced or pot- 
Strawberry we have. It has, however, its 
drawbacks, the fruits’ being small, pale red, 
sweet, and richly flavoured, even when grown in 
a hothouse. It is also known as Garibaldi, and 
caa be grown ina short time. This makes it a 











Strawberry Royal Sovereign grown in pots. 


aware this will not commend itself to all my | 
readers, and it is not essential. On the other | 
hand, the earliest moment possible should be 
secured to get runners for forcing or pot-plants, 
and some kinds produce so many runners that 
these should be thinned to the strongest. In 
dry seasons runners are none too early, and the 


decayed manure and other materials which pre- 
vent drought and assist. growth. We find 
it best to place each runner in a small pot, 
such as 60’s or 83-inch. The soil should consist 
of good strong loam, with a little spent manure 
to lighten it. One large crock at the bottom 
for drainage, and the runner is pegged into the 
It roots in ten to fourteen 
days, and may be detached in three weeks, then 
placed in the shade for a few days. It will 


from time of layering, and may be transferred 
to 6-inch pots, potted as firm as possible in the 
same kind of soil as previously advised, with the 
addition of some old mortar-rubble 
ashes. The latter promote a sturdy leaf growth 





specially good pot-Strawberry for very early 
supplies. It is a variety that does not lost 
vitality, and may be grown in poor soil and for 
many years without failure. 

Royat Soverrian, the variety illustrated, 
may be termed first favourite on account of the 
crop, the size of fruit, and free growth of the 
plants. There are, so far as I know, none equal 
to it in cropping. The fruit is of splendid flavour 
for a pot-Strawberry, of handsome appearance, 
and the growth of the plant, though robust, is 
not gross, and it produces a greater weight of 
fruit from pots than any variety we have grown. 
At the present date (the last week in March) I 
noticed that the price per pound of Royal 
Sovereign in the market was far ahead 
of others. This variety produces a long 
fruit-stalk, thus needing support, otherwise 


lit gives little trouble in culture. It flowers 
profusely, and needs severe thinning. The 


plants vary in shape, and mostly all are conical, 
a few flattened or wedge-shaped, but most of 


or burnt| them are above the usual size and very golid, 


with a brisk flavour. 





and good crowns. During the growing season 
—from August to Octoher—place the plants 


La Grosse SucreE comes third. This is an 
| excellent midseason variety, quite distinct from 
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either of the two noted above, of very rich 
flavour, and a large dark red fruit with smooth 
foliage. For many years this has been our 
April Strawberry for pot culture, and it is one 
of the best. There are few small fruits, and if 
I was restricted to two varieties this and Royal 
Sovereign would be my choice. As its name 
implies, it is of Continental origin, but it is a 
great favourite in this country. Being, how- 


ever, a softer fruit than some kinds, it does | 
This should be | 


not carry well if quite ripe. 
borne in mind if grown for market or sending 
long distances. 


KEEN’S SEEDLING cannot be omitted if one | 


can get it true, as it is a splendid variety, pro- 


lific, and a beautiful fruit, not so large as the | 


above varieties, but rich and good. Unfortun- 
ately, there are some spurious varieties in com- 


merce under this name not worth growing, so | 
that it will be well for the amateur to be | 


careful to get true stock of this old, but good, 
Strawberry. 

PRESIDENT is a general favourite—a variety 
one can always depend upon for quality. It is 
a splendid pot-fruit of fine flavour, large, bright 
fruits, and a heavy cropper. It requires more 
room than some kinds. 
Like Royal Sovereign it 
has a long flower-stalk 
needing support, and 
though I do not advise it 
for hard forcing it has few 
rivals for May or later 
supplies. It has one fail- 
ing, and a serious one—it 
mildews badly in some 
places when forced, but 
we usually dress with 
sulphur when housing the 
plants, and there is no 
trouble. For late supplies, 
so far, 

Srrx Cas. NAPIER is our 
best fruit, large, a bright 
red, with acid flavour, 
but a grand cropper, and 
looks well after a long 
journey, the fruits being 
firm, and do not decay 
roadily. This is equally 
good in any form, but one 
of the best for late pot- 
work. 

There are others, such 
as Sir J. Paxton, Gunton 
Park, Excellent, Latest of 
All, and Eleanor, all good 
for pots, but room is not 
often found for so many 
varieties. Wie 


Treatment of seed- 
lings.—‘‘ Anxious One” 
will find that a compost 
of two-thirds fibrous loam 
and one-third leaf-mould, 
with a liberal admixture 
of silver-sand, will answer 
to plant his seedlings in. 
A surfacing of coal - 
ashes in the frame will be advisable for standing | 
the boxes on. Manure and soil would be useless 
in the frame if it is only to be utilised as a 
receptacle for the boxes of seedlings. . Many 
annuals may be raised in boxes in a cold-frame 
and planted out, but the cats, with which 
‘* Anxious One’s” garden is infested, will pro- 
bably damage the seedlings when planted out 
unless the ground is always kept moist. Cats 


Canterbury 


invariably choose the driest spot they can find | 


for rolling in and scratching up. The following 
are good annuals: Asters of various sorts, 
Lobelia, Salpiglossis, Phacelia campanularia, 
Phlox Drummondi, Zinnias, Eschscholtzias, 
annual Gaillardias, Godetias Duchess of Fife, 


Lady Albemarle, and Duchess of Albany, the | 


double scarlet Linum (L. grandiflorum cocci- 
neum), Love in a Mist (Nigella), single Petunias, 
Sweet Sultans, blue Cornflower, Coreopsis 
Drummondi and ©. atrosanguineum, while 
Nemesia strumosa is pretty and rather uncom- 
mon. Shirley Poppies might, we think, be tried 
in the open, placing a little wire-netting over the 
bed until the seedlings are a few inches high. 
Narcissus rugilobus.—This is a lovely 
Daffodil with sulphur perianth and yellow 


ILLUSTRATED, 
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in form and habit much like Emperor. The 
foliage is very distinct, being less glaucous than 
that of most other Daffodils. I am led to draw 
attention to it from the fact that it is such a 
|thoroughly healthy and good doer; indeed, I 
/never see an unhealthy-looking plant either in 
the borders or in Grass, and for planting in 
Grass it is one of the best. It has also the merit 
of being cheap. In season it comes between N. 
princeps and N. Horsfieldi, and the last-men- 
tioned is followed in turn by Empress, Emperor, 
and bicolor grandis, the half-dozen here named 
| giving a long succession of flowers, all of the first 
quality and all healthy growers, points that must 
not be overlooked by planters of Daffodils for 
cutting.—L. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CANTERBURY BELLS. 
I swat never regret planting these boldly. 
Mixed colours have a fine effect, but this is 
improved upon if we have groups of one colour 
alone, such as a fine single or double white, 
pink or blue. Campanulas are not so popular 








Bells. 
Deepcar, near Sheffield. 


as they deserve to be. They are thoroughly 
hardy and easily raised in quantity from seed. 
They bloom a second time if all the seed-pods 
are picked off after the flowers fade. The 
exceeding variety of form and colour permits of 
good selection, and justifies extensive planting 
in a bold way. If they are planted near the 
shrubberies that harbour game they will have 
to be protected in some way, as pheasants are 
very partial to them. Ps 





GROWING TUFTED PANSIES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


\Iy the following remarks I shall consider the 
|Pausy for exhibition. Exhibitions are now 
‘held in different parts of the country in 
which the Tufted Pansy, in conjunction with 
the Show and Fancy Pansies, are well repre- 
sented. Such shows are often met with across 
the border, and also in the more northern por- 
| tions of England. A good exhibition is promised 
at Tamworth this year, on Saturday, May 2\st, 
| when no less than forty classes are provided, in 
| which no doubt there will be a spirited competi- 
tion. Then there is the exhibition of the 





trumpet; the flower is very sybstantial, being 


National Viola Society at the Crystal Palace, on 


From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Bradbury, Haywood Park, 


the occasion of the National Rose Society’s Show, 
where an interesting number of classes are pro- 
vided, open to all comers, and also a select 
number of classes for amateurs. One special 
matter for congratulation is the fact that many 
| local societies throughout the country are now 
| providing classes in which generally six or 
| twelve sprays, each containing six blooms, are 
asked for. Such dispalys can have but one 
result, and that is to popularise the flower by 
bringing those interested in gardening into 
contact with the newer sorts. 

In considering the culture of the Tufted 
Pansy for exhibition the habit of the plant is 
not thought of as much as is desirable, as the 
present method of exhibiting the blooms does 
not require the plant to be shown in any way. 
| On this account, therefore, in making a selection 
for the purpose one has to include varieties of 
undesirable habit, as everything has to be 
sacrificed to the bloom, and this must be 
large, without being coarse. The best flowers 
for exhibition are those a trifle above the average 
size, and an even stand would probably have a 
far greater chance of success than a mixed stand 
iof large, medium, and small-sized flowers. 
Regarding form, there are 
many different types now 
cultivated, and in making 
up a spray of either one or 
the other they each 
properly represent the 
type. There are now 
blooms which are circular 
in form, others oval, also 
others varying a few de- 
grees between either of 
these. Then, again, there 
are many beautiful rayless 
flowers, and others with 
dark rays running from 
the centre, yet now, per- 
haps, not so objectionable 
as in the earlier days. 
Each has its own par- 
ticular charm, and a 
grower for exhibition must 
have representatives of 
each class. The edged or 
margined flowers are a 
very beautiful collection, 
as seen in the Duchess of 
Fife group. The fancy or 
blotched flowers _—are 
pretty, also the kind of 
flower represented by that 
old variety Countess of 
Kintore. A good stand of 
blooms should have each 
of the types properly 
represented, the lighter 
shades of colour predomi- 
nating. Nor must I omit 
to mention the graceful 
and dainty little blossoms 
of the Violetta type. 
These flowers rarely ex 
ceed a diameter of 14 in- 
ches ; they also are ray- 
less and sweet scented. 
Usually there are a few classes for these at most 
of the Tufted Pansy shows. 

The cultivation of Pansies is very simple, 
but to grow the plant to obtain really high-class 
flowers constant attention is essential. To act 
upon advice given here, spring planting must of 
necessity be carried out. The ground should 
have been deeply dug some time since, and well 
rotted manure incorporated with it. If the soil 
| be light and sandy, old cow-manure is distinctly 
the best, while on the other hand, if heavy or 
retentive, a liberal supply of rotten horse- 
manure is preferable. It is getting a trifle late 
for planting, so this should be seen to without 
delay. ‘The beds or borders should be levelled 
down, the soil broken up and evenly raked. 
Run a line across the bed and take out holes 
with a trowel of sufficient depth to embed the 
| plant to the collar comfortably. In determining 
_the distance apart, the grower must be guided 
\somewhat by the vigour of the plant. The 
strongest plants should be 18 inches apart, 
| those of medium growth, say, 15 inches, and the 
slower growing sorts—which as a rule are more 
compact and with short-jointed growths—about 
1 foot. The same rule must be followed between 








| the rows of plants, Choose a dry day for planting, 
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jas it is so much easier to handle the soil, 
sand the work is done more satisfactorily. The 
jholes into which the plants are put should be | 
ifrom 3 inches.to 4 inches deep, and the soil 
) pressed firmly around the roots. It is a good | 
} plan when planting to have a quantity of new, 
)light and gritty compost for use, to place around 


certainly, however, there is ample evidence of 
beauty, the unconventional beauty that is char- 
acteristic of Nature as opposed to artifice, 
though not to true art, which ‘ itself is Nature,” 
beauty in the masses of colour that, escaping 
the confines of the border, here and there over- 
flowing its limits and invading the adjacent 


MIXED BORDERS. 


A WELL-ARRANGED mixed border, filled with 
breadths of beautiful flowering plants, some 
tall, shooting lofty spires of bloom into the air, 
others dwarf, carpeting the ground with blos- 
som and foliage, is always charming to the eye ; 





Hthe roots. Old potting compost, passed | but itis doubtful if such a border ever appears | path, have veiled the base of the stone pillar and 
through a sieve with a 4-inch mesh, is) to such advantage as when fashioned at the foot | a portion of the wrought-iron gate with wealth 


suitable for this purpose... After planting 
level the surface of the soil and finish off neatly 
before proceeding with the next variety, taking | 
care at all times to label each sort correctly. 


of an old wall, as in the accompanying illustra- 


of blossom—beauty also of form in the varying 
tion. The high wall itself, with its tiled coping 


heights of the flowering plants, in the tall Holly- 
hocks and Mulleins, Campanula and Cactus 
Dahlia towering aloft from the billows of the 


covered here and there with the foliage of 
climbing plants, Cluster Roses, and trailers, its 





‘ 





Should cold easterly 
winds prevail or the 
sun be very _ hot, 
shade during the day 
with inverted flower- 
pots, removing them 
at night unless the 
cold winds continue. 
In a few days or a 
week the plants will 
be sutliciently estab- 


the weather be dry at 
planting, give each 
plant a thorough 








noticed on the plants, 
syringe with an in- 
secticide made up of 
2 oz. of soft-soap to 
a gallon of water, and 
dissolve 


the morning before 
the sun attains much 
power. In this way 
this insect pest may 
easily he eradicated. 
After first planting 





until it is seen the 
plants are growing 
well. 

D. B. CRAnu. 


Epimedium 
pinnatum, one of 
the few species of 
this pretty group 
with persistent leaf- 
age, is now producing 





its flowers as well as 
its beautiful foliage, 
should be 


for instance E. ma- 

c‘anthum and the 

like, which are dis- 

tinctly leafless in winter, often suffer from the 
loss of the fresh foliage in spring by frost. The 
above species is worth grouping for its foliage 
in winter and is quite hardy. 

Cardamine (Dentaria) pinnata.—The 
Dentarias are not characterised by showy 
masses of blossom, yet in their varied shades 
they have a pretty effect among early spring 
flowers. The above species has white flowers, 
while C. digitata has lilac or mauve-shaded 
blossoms. ' All the species fully appreciate shade 
and moisture, and though not absolutely essen- 
tial, they rarely attain their best form without 
such assistance, 














surface mellowed by time to harmonious tints, 
is restful to the eye, aud throws into clear relief 
the tall flower-sprays that rear themselves on 
high beneath its sheltering rampart. Here are 
no formal lines to rivet the eye by their abrupt- 
ness, and prevent its due appreciation of the 
tints that merge softly into each other, present- 
ing a colour scheme of natural beauty that is 
infinitely charming. In the picture before us 
there is no hint-of the ‘‘ confused muddle, devoid 
of beauty,” which is sometimes affirmed to be the 
distinguishing feature of the mixed ‘border. 
There is certainly no trace of formality, but 
formality is antagonistic to the picturesque. As 








Gypsophila flower - 
lace and the white 
bloom clusters of the 
herbaceous Phloxes. 
Mixed borders, if 
once really well made, 
with ample drainage 
and a depth of not 
less than 2 feet of 
good soil, rich and 
sufficiently pas to 





lished to dispense prevent its. becoming 

with this protection sodden with moisture, 

altogether. Should will, with seasonable 
8 


surface dressings and 
applications of liquid 
fertilisers to the more 


soaking with clear vigorous - habited 
| water. As the season plants during their 
advances keep the period of growth, 
soil between the rows need but little atten- 
constantly stirred tion in the way of 
with a Dutch-hoe, remaking for a con- 
in this way keeping siderable time. Such 
weeds under, and a border should be 
otherwise assisting beautiful for many 
healthy growth. months — from the 
Should aphis be time of the earliest 


bulb, which may be 
planted amongst the 
later-growing peren- 
nials, to late autumn, 
when the Starworts, 


thoroughly solv herbaceous Sunflow- 
before use. This ers, Scarlet Lobelias, 
should be applied in and Japanese Ane- 
the evening and mones are in their 
syringed off again in glory. The border 


should show no spaces 
of bare earth when 
at the zenith of 
its beauty, carpeting 
plants being utilised 
to fill positions that 





pinch off the flower- would otherwise be 
buds as soon as they vacant. Treated in 
are large enough, and this manner the soil, 
repeat the operation even in the driest 


weather, will retain 
a certain amount of 
moisture —far more, 
indeed, than if, 
through sparse plant- 
iog, the sun is allowed 
to bake the earth 
and dry up the root- 
fibres that spread in 
search of nourish- 
ment immediately be- 


its pretty sprays of neath the surface. 
yellow blossom. This Lilies invariably suc- 
| species, owing to the ceed better where 
showy character of their roots are not 


exposed to the action 
of the sun, and Nar- 





largely cissi are never so 
| grown. Other kinds, A mixed border at Fillingham Castle. beautiful as when 


flowering above dwarf 

carpeting plants. The 

present time is none 
too late to form a herbaceous border, plants 
placed in position at the end of March, and care- 
fully attended to throughout the summer, giving 
a good display in the year of planting, and in- 
creasing in vigour by the following season. 
Narcissi and other spring bulbs should be 
planted in the autumn, and Lilies during autumn 
and early winter. Sew ak. 





Muscari botryoides pallens.—The 
pale blue flowers of this plant aré now very 
interesting, the shade of colour so nearly uniform 
in tone appearing to advantage against that of 
the darker kinds, 
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THE CROCUSES. 

THE Crocuses form a charming family of bulbous 
plants, and little known, except the few Dutch 
varieties present in most gardens in the early 
spring ; but there is a host of fine kinds besides 
the commoner kinds of early Crocuses, and a 
very beautiful series of species that flower in the 
autumn. There are upwards of seventy species, 
and so easily grown that cultural details seem 
superfluous. A few details may, however, be 
considered. The very late-flowering kinds of 
clelicate colour are, perhaps, best ina frame or 
a very sheltered part of the rock garden, where 
the flowers are protected from rains, which 
splash up the soil of open beds, and in the case 
of the autumn Crocuses their beauty is most 
evident when the flowers rise from a ground- 
work of some creeping plant to keep them 
unsullied. 

The Crocus family is confined to the old 
world in the northern hemisphere, and roughly 
centres round the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. Four or five species have become natur- 
alised in Britain, but none appear to be truly 
indigenous. All the species are perfectly hardy 
in our climate, and the majority extend to high 
ranges of altitude in their native habitats, several 
being limited to alpine elevations. It is to be 
hoped the time is not far distant when these 
Crocus species will be taken up and grown 
instead of so many of the Dutch varieties. 


SPRING-FLOWERING CROCUSES. 


The following are some of the more beautitul 
and useful of this group :— 


C. AUREUS is a well-known kind, and the 
parent of our yellow garden or Dutch Yellow 
Crocus, and of a number of old varieties— 
lacteus, sulphureus, sulphureus pallidus, sul- 
phureus striatus, ete., the history of which is 
unknown ; they are not known in a wild state, 
and are all sterile. The wild plant varies 
considerably in colour. C. aureus produces 
seed readily in cultivation. C. Olivieri resembles 
C, aureus, but is smaller. 

C. ALATAvicus.—This is a most beautiful 
Crocus, the flowers being extremely varied, some 
white, others buff, and again some feathered and 
freckled, while a few are quite grey, and the 
older flowers a very rich purple. It is about the 
hardiest of all the Crocuses, and comes from the 
Alatan Mountains of Central Asia, the furthest 
north of any known species, with the exception 
of C. Korolkowi, an orange-yellow species from 
Samarcand and the Caspian Sea, and a fine 
subject for spring gardening. 

C. BANATICUS. — This is ornamental, the 
flowers deep rich purple, occasionally varied 
with white, with a darker purple blotch near 
the end of the segments. The flowers are pro- 
duced in February and March, 

C. BIFLORUS.—This, the Scotch or Cloth of 
Silver Crocus, is perhaps the most prolific in 
varieties of all the lesser-known species. There 
are several varieties. Pestalozze has the yellow 
throat showing through the base of the seg- 
ments. No species has a wider range of varia- 
tion in size and flower-colouring. Perhaps 
the most beautiful of them all, however, is C. b. 
Weldeni; the segments are white, freckled or 
tinged with bright purple on the outside. A 
native of Trieste and Dalmatia. 

C. CHRYSANTHUS.—A very richly coloured 
spring Crocus, with flowers smaller than those 
of C. aureus, bright orange, bronzed and 
feathered externally. A white variety is also 
found in Bithynia and on Mount Olympus above 
Broussa; this species also varies with pale 
sulphur-coloured flowers, occasionally suffused 
with blue towards the ends of the segments, 
dying out towards the orange throat. There 
are several varieties of this Crocus distinct in 
colouring, such as albidus, fusco-tinctus, fusco- 
lineatus, and superbus. 

C. Impsrart is an old and very early-flowering 
species, but one of the very best even in this 
large family. Excepting C. vernus and its 
varieties, it is one of the most variable species 
we have in the colour markings and size of its 
flowers. We find it a splendid species for 





lawns, useful on the rock-garden as being an 
early and certain flowerer, while it will remain 
in condition without lifting as long or longer 
than any other species. It is being largely used 
for the greenhouse, but it does not seem to like 
much heat, and never doés so well as when 
Majus is a large form 


planted in the open air, 
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of it. In addition to being one of the most 
free-flowering, it is one of the easiest to manage, 
and flourishes where many of the others would 
fail. It isa good species for exposed situations, 
doing well under trees or amongst Grass. 

C, Sizseri. — A pretty spring species from 
Greece. The flower is usually bright lilac, 
orange at the base, but the flowers present much 
variety of colouring, from white to purple, and 
these colours are mottled, intermixed, and 
striped in endless variety, contrasting with the 
bright orange throat. It blooms in cultivation 
from the end of February to the middle of 
March. 

THE CiLoti or GoLp Crocus (C. susianus).— 
This is perhaps one of the most charming of 
spring Crocuses, because of its curiously reflexed 
flowers. It was in cultivation probably previous 
to 1613. We have found it to be a most suit- 
able species for naturalising in the Grass. 
Corms were planted several years ago, and they 





Crocus nudiflorus. 


increase, though not so rapidly as those of many 
of the other varieties. It is the only Crocus 
that reflexes in this peculiar way, and when the 
flowers are open the brownish-purple outside 
harmonises well with the deep orange of the 
inside of the segments. 

C. VERNUS is well known, being one of the 
earliest introduced. It has been naturalised in 
several places in England, but is not really a 
native. It is remarkable for the great range 
of the colouring of its flowers, the endless 
varieties from pure white to deep purple being 
generally intermixed in its native habitats, 
and correspond with the varieties which 
decorate our gardens. The flowers are pro- 
duced from early in March at. low elevations to 
as late as June and July in the higher Alps. C. 
vernus is the parent of. nearly all the purple, 
white, and striped Crocuses grown in Holland. 

C. VERSICOLOR.—This is a well-known Crocus 
The flowers vary greatly in colouring, from 
purple and white, and have various kinds of 
striping and feathering. 
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AUTUMN CROCUSES. 


There are a number of lovely species of Crocus 
that are rarely seen in gardens. Though they | 
are seldom thought of except as spring flowers, 
their season of bloom embraces quite six months — 
of the year. One or two species and the 
varieties that have sprung from them alone are 
popular, and these are the spring-flowering kinds, 
There are others equally as pretty, as easy to 
grow, and as profuse in bloom, flowering in the © 
autumn when the season is drawing to a close, ~ 
and, therefore, attracting notice through the ~ 
lovely effect they make. A few kinds flower | 
during mid-winter, but these are of little use 
except in the most favoured localities. The 
autumn kinds, however, which bloom in — 
September and October, merit much more atten- — 
tion than is at present given them. Beds and 
little groups of the autumn Crocuses are very | 
pleasing. To see them coming day after day in 
freshness and plenty is a revelation of beauty 
that many should see and enjoy in their own 
gardens. The kinds are not scarce nor very 
expensive, and yet there is very little demand 
for them. In varied delicate shades of blue the 
autumn Crocuses surpass those that come in 
spring, and their effect is very cheerful when 
the ground is strewn with fallen leaves and 
winter is approaching. 


C. Bory1.—We give an illustration of this 
species, but it is not one of the most satisfactory 
of the autumn Crocuses, the flowers are white, 
bright orange at the throat. It does not bloom 
freely in cultivation, requiring the protection of 
glass. 

C. CANCELLATUS. — This autumnal species 
varies in the colouring of the flowers, from white 
to pale bluish-purple. The flowers are generally 
veined or feathered towards the base of the 
segments, and appear without the leaves, 
which succeed in the spring. The flowering 
time of C. cancellatus is from the end of October 
to December. It is of easy culture. There are 
several synonymns. 

C. rRIDIFLORUS.—A pretty species with bright 
purple flowers, produced in September and 
October. The purple stigma is very rich. 
C. byzantinus is a synonym. 

C. LoneiFLorus flowers in October. The 
flowers are light purple, yellow at the throat. 
In general aspect this species somewhat 
approaches the character of C. sativus. The 
stigmata are collected in Sicily from the wild 
plant for Saffron. It is a free and handsome 
species. 

C. mEpius.—This has bright purple flowers, 
veined at the base ; the stigmata bright scarlet 
and much branched. 

C. NuDIFLORUS.—This species has escaped 
from gardens and naturalised itself in a few of 
the midland counties, where it is said to flourish 
and increase under not very favourable condi- 
tions. Its weak tube requires something to 
hold it up when in flower, and long Grass serves 
this purpose very well. The flowers are large, 
of a rich purple, and last a long time. 

C. PULCHELLUS.—A species with flowers of a 
delicate lavender colour, bright yellow in the 
throat. It is readily multiplied from seed. 

C, sativus, a light purple flower which yields 
the Saffron of shops. It was formerly much 
cultivated about Saffron Walden. C. s. Cart- 
wrightianus, Elwesi, and Pallasi are varieties of 
it. 

C. spEctosus.—We wish everyone who cares 
for autumn flowers would plant this splendid 
flower. It has flowers of a deep purple-blue 
colour, veined with darker hue. It has been 
long in cultivation, and readily multiplies by 
means of small bulbils produced at the base of 
the corm, Ona sunny day it is a pleasure to 
see a mass of this with the rich petals wide open 
to the sun. 

C. zonatus.—A distinct species, with flowers 
of a lilacor mauve tint. It is easy of culture. 
The flowers are produced before the leaves, 
which do not appear till spring. 

CrocusEs IN THE Grass.—‘‘J.” writes: 
‘Some years ago I planted a lot of Crocuses, 
principally white, in the Grass surrounding a 
small pond. These have increased, and are now | 
quite large clumps, which have this spring borne 
hundreds of blooms. They had a very nice 
appearance when the flowers expanded. One 
great advantage of growing Crocuses in this 
way is that the blooms do not suffer so much 
from heavy rains. The herbage supports the 
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Crocus iridiflorus. 
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Crocus versicolor. 
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blooms, and they do not get bespattered with 
dirt, as is often the case when they are grown 
in the ordinary manner. My soil is rather light, 
and I cannot say how they would do on heavy 
land. They can, however, be bought so cheaply 
that I should advise all who can accommodate 
them to give them a trial. With me the bulbs 
have increased rapidly. The common white, 
the large yellow, and the ordinary blue being 
the more robust are the most suitable.” 


HARDY PLANTS FOR FORCING. 
SOLOMON’sS SEAL, 


Amonast hardy plants suitable for forcing into 
blossom early in the season, few, if any, are 
more valuable than is the one that forms the 
subject of this note. Although it is, as many 
know, very chaste and beautiful in the open 
air, it is far better under glass, especially when 
shghtly forced, and then the delicacy of the 
green of its foliage is simply charming. In a 
cut state nothing can be more lovely, as, besides 
the form and colour of the leaves, the stems 
arch over most gracefully, and are adorned with 
a profusion of pendent, silvery-looking, bell- 
shaped blossoms that render them quite unique 
in appearance. ‘To have good, strong plants for 
potting fresh plantations should be made in the 
spring, which may easily be done by pulling old 
roots to pieces; they will bear dividing to 
almost any extent, for they are full of buds or 
eyes, and are sure to break and form young 
shoots. A good way of managing them in the 
garden is to dig shallow trenches, making them 
just below the surface level of the soil and 
enriching the ground by working in stable- 
manure as is done for Celery ; then the portions 
of roots of the Solomon’s Seal should be 
planted in rows, and as they grow the 
earth may be drawn to them, so as to fill 
up the trench, which is all the attention they 
require during the summer, except keeping them 
free from weeds, and, it may be, giving a soak- 
ing of water or liquid-manure should the weather 
happen to be unusually dry. In winter the 
best plan is to take the whole of the plants up, 
as then the strongest roots may be picked out 
for potting, and the weaker laid in for replanting 
to be grown on again. The way in which 
Solomon’s Seal looks extremely well and is most 
useful for small vases or furnishing stands in 
windows, is in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, in which 
the pieces of roots having good crown-buds 
should be potted. The sized pieces best adapted 
for this work are from 2 inches to 3 inches long, 
and these should be arranged regularly in the 
pots, and then cover them over with soil, so 
that when finished the roots are about an inch 
or so in depth beneath the surface. The pots 
may then be set in any cold frame, to be drawn 
from as the plants are wanted for use. As 
regards the forcing, this isa very simple matter, 
as the plants respond readily to heat, and may 
be started almost anywhere in the Mushroom- 
house (where there is such a structure in the 
garden), under stages or any dark and rather 
warm place, as they do not require light till the 
growths are well above ground. What they do 
like and must have is a plentiful supply of 
water, which should be given slightly warmed, 
and it is necessary to gradually harden off the 
forced plants when taken out of heat, in order 
to render the shoots more enduring when cut. 


Bao: 





Saxifraga marginata is a charming 
member of the orustaceous Saxifrages, the 
flowers of which are pure white, on sturdy stems, 
each about 3 inches high. It is also among the 
most compact and free-flowering, and when 
seen in good-sized examples has a pretty effect. 
Like 8. Rocheliana and its variety coriophylla, 
the above requires plenty of summer moisture or 
a position sheltered from the hottest sun—the 
next best thing. Usually too little root-run is 
allowed for such things, and as in their natural 
habitats they frequently send their roots to a 
great depth, this shallowness of soil is a fatal 
item in their culture. A large number of these 
Saxifrages are worth special care to grow them 
into patches of large size in place of the inch- 
size scraps usually seen. 

_ Pritillaria imperialis.—This bold-grow- 
ing and showy plant is now finely in flower. 
Planted freely in the shrubbery or hardy plant 
border, or again in beds mainly devoted to the 








herbaceous Ponies, it produces a striking dis- 
play before the Ponies have made much head- | 
way. These Crown Imperials are essentially | 
fitted to associate with some such a group, as 
they quickly go to rest after flowering, and in a 
bed of Ponies they would find that freedom for | 
their roots that so well suits their needs. | 
Though by no means frequently seen in good | 
bold groups, itis certainly not difficult to accom- 
modate, and when the bulbs attain to good size, | 
which in their case is the essential to a full crop | 
of bloom, they give no further trouble. When | 
necessity arises for replanting, it should be done 
promptly, as this section of the Fritillaria is not 
benefited by being too long out of the ground. | 
A deep rich soil is what they usually enjoy, 
though for the beautiful variegated forms it 


should be less so. | 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





shoots and buds at one and the same time. 
Very soon after the shoots develop, as the 
result of the ‘‘ break ” forming, it will be possible 
to discern the buds in the point of each shoot, 
and as the plant progresses and the shoots con- 
tinue to grow, the bud will also continue to 
swell, until at last the best-shaped and largest 
buds are ultimately retained if large and hand- 
some blooms are wanted. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Grub for name (MM. M.).—The grub you 
sent is that of the common daddy-long-legs 
(Tipula oleracea). The grubs are often known 
by the name of ‘‘ leather-jackets,” on account 





of the toughness of their skins. It is of no use 
| trying to use any insecticide, but watering with a 
strong solution of salt or nitrate of soda helps 
‘the plants, and is distasteful to the grubs. 


They may be trapped by laying pieces of slate, 


TIP VE WwecwaG TN. | tile, brick, turf, or board, on the earth near the 
Se a ae iN plants, as the grubs often move about on the 


‘surface at night, and shelter themselves under 
I ENCLOSE a photograph of a plant of Chry- | 


santhemum frutescens, growing in a tub out- | 
doors. The photograph was taken on Jan. 27 | 





A Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutescens) out-of-doors in Cornwall. 
From a photograph by Mr. Bernard Kemp. 


last. The plant is still (Feb. 27) flowering as well 
as ever, though we had 10 degs. of frost last week. 
Mrs. Nowr.t-UStTIcKE. 


Polsue Philleigh, Grampound Road, Cornwall. 





Chrysanthemums — treatment of 
varieties (J. Taylor and 8S. Charles ).— 
Autumn Tints, pinch first week May, retaining 
first crown-buds, feeding liberally ; Edwin 
Beckett, pinch second week May, retaining first 
crown-buds, and feeding liberally ; Lizzie 
Seward, pinch mid May, retaining first crown- 
buds, avoiding the too liberal use of manure- 
water ; H. Shoesmith, pinch first week April, | 
retaining second crown-buds, and feeding fairly 
liberally ; and Lady Slade, pinch first week 
April, retaining second crown-buds, only mode- 
rate feeding being required. The other sorts 
mentioned by ‘‘8. Charles” have already been 
mentioned in previous issues this year, and to 
which we have often referred other inquirers. 


Chrysanthemum Mme.C.Desgrange | 
(L. Bird ).—This is a very easy sort to grow, 
and to obtain flowers by the end of August we 
should advise you to grow on your plants 
strongly, and let them make a natural break. 
This should be seen quite early enough for your 
purpose without any manipulation of the shoots 
early in the season. You had better pot them 
finally into 8-inch pots, as these are ample for 
this kind of plant. When the plant makes its 
break naturally, take up shoots to the number 
of blooms that you require the plant to develop. 
Unlike other Chrysanthemums, the plants of 
Mme. C. Desgrange and its sports—Mrs. Burrell, 





G, Wermig, and Mrs. Hawkins—develop their 


such places during the day. They may also be 
caught by burying slices of Mangold, Turnip, 
Carrot, or Potato just below the surface of 
the ground. Sticka 
small wooden skewer 
into each, so that 
they may be easily 
found. These baits 
and traps should be 
examined every 
morning.—G. 8. 8. 


Carnation Mrs, 
Sinkins  dis- 
eased (2H. EH. Mit- 
chell).—I examined 
your Carnation plant 
very carefully, but I 
could not find any- 
thing to account for 
its unhealthy  ap- 
pearance. There 
were no insects, and 
I could not see that 
the plant was in- 
fested by any fun- 
gus. There was a 
small slug at the 
root, that made its 
appearance when I 
soaked the roots in 
water, to make sure 
that there was no 
insects among the 
roots hidden by the 
earth. The injuries to the leaves were just 
such as might be caused by slugs, if they were 
present in large numbers. It would be worth 
while to search the earth round the plants and 
see if there are any insects there—wireworms, 
for instance—as there may be some, though the 
earth sent with the roots did not contain any.— 
G. Bas 

Grub in Amaryllis bulb (J. Cragie ).— 
Your Amaryllis bulb was attacked by the grub 
of the Amaryllis-fly (Morodon equestris), a 
most destructive pest to these and other bulbs. 
When once a bulb is attacked, I doubt if there 
is anything to be done to save it, as the pre- 
sence of the grub would not be known until 
the bulb was so far injured that, even if it were 
possible then to kill it, the bulb would be of no 
use. The fly is a large one and very much 
resembles a small bumble bee, but it has only 
two wings. If such an insect is found flying 
about the plants it should be caught, if possible. 


Name of grubs (2. S.).—The grubs you 
found at the root of your Phloxes were those of 
a fly, but I cannot give you the name. Thess 
grubs often resemble one another so closely 
that it is impossible to be certain to what species 
they belong. They are, no doubt, injurious to 
the roots of plants, but while in the ground 
there is no certain way of destroying them, as 
insecticides cannot be made to reach them in 
sufficient strength to kill them.—G. S. 8. 


Name of grub (G. J. Padbury ).—The 
grub in the chip box was that of the crimson 
cockchafer, which feeds on the roots of Grasses 
and various other plants, at times doing much 
mischief. Its vitality is so great that few, if 
any, insecticides have any effect on it, and the 
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only thing to do is to turn the grubs up and 
collect them. The other grubs, those in the 
chaff, were not wireworms, but the grubs of the 
cellar or churchyard-beetle (Blaps mucronata). 
It is a largish dull blackbeetle, about an inch 
long, and tolerably wide in proportion, which, 
though it has long legs, moves very slowly, 
lives in cellars, outhouses, etc., anywhere, in 
fact, that is dark and damp. It is a harmless 
insect, but has a most disgusting smell. The 
grubs, as far as I know, are not injurious in 
any way.—G. 8. 8. 


Wallflower roots unsatisfactory 
(Yorkshire).—The roots of your Wallflowers 
ave in a very unhealthy condition, as they have 
lost nearly all their bark. I could not find any 
maggots on them, but there were some small 
insects belonging to the family of springtails 
(Poduride). This species (Lipura ambulans), 
however, does not jump. They injure the roots 
of plants, but I should not have thought they 
could have been entirely responsible for the 
injury to your plants, which I should water 
well with a strong solution of nitrate of soda 
or liquid-manure. If you can clear the ground 
give a good dressing of freshly-burnt hme or 
gas-lime. It is quite possible that your Carrots 
and Onions may have suffered from these in- 
sects, but as there are others that infest them 
it is impossible for me to say that they have.— 
G. 5.8. 

Tomato leaves diseased (H. A.).—The leaves 
you sent are attacked by a fungus, but it is not in a condi- 
tion to enable me to tell you its name. I should syringe 


or spray the leaves with ‘Bordeaux-mixture,” taking care 
that both sides of the leaves are wetted.—G. 8. 8. 





Clivias (Himantophyllums).—One of the 
most interesting and useful of indoor flowers is 
the Clivia, or Himantophyllum, which we noticed 
a few days ago in rich variety in the nurseries 
of Messrs. J. Laing and Son, Forest-hill, 8.E. 
Of late years, many beautiful varieties have been 
added to the list, and we have, as one may see 
from the Forest-hill collection, a remarkable 
variety of shades, from intense orange-scarlet to 
almost a buff tint. The flowers are produced in 
bold umbels, and are very useful for cutting for 
the house, as they last well and their form and 
colouring are unusual. A warm greenhouse 
temperature is necessary for their culture, but 
they are not difficult to manage in any way, 
flowering freely every year when taken reason- 
able care of. 


229._Acacia dealbata, Glory Pea 
(Clianthus), etc., out-of-doors (Hxperi- 
mentalis ).—You may, perhaps grow Clianthus 
puniceus on the wall named, but Clianthus 
Dampieri I fear you would fail with. It isa 
difficult plant to manage, the former being more 
shrubby and hardy. This plant will do well in 
the more southern counties, such as Devon, etc. 
I rather doubt if you will succeed with the 
Acacia. If it did grow it would lose its leaves 
in the winter, but in a cool greenhouse it will 
grow at low temperature, and then prove ever- 
green. The Rhynchospermum — jasminoides 
would perhaps succeed, — K. VokEs, A7zngs- 
worthy, Hants. 


White Pinks.—These are amongst the 
most charming hardy plants in the garden. 
Large patches in borders amongst shrubs are 
pleasing. Itis as a flower to cut from that I 
am now regarding it, as it is Welcome in a room 
or on the dinner-table. To have white Pinks 
over a long period is a simple matter in the open 
border. I grow them in various different situa- 
tions—namely, south, west, and north. They 
come into bloom according to this arrangement. 
On the north they are growing in a very narrow 
border at the foot of a wall. By thus planting 
we have a supply for two months.—J. Crook. 


Raising Oranges from pips (‘“‘ @. WV. 
F.,” Cambs ).—We are frequently asked how to 
raise Oranges from seed, and why a plant grown 
from the pip is so long in flowering. Seeds 
should be selected from the ripest Oranges you 
can procure. Partially dry them by a couple of 
days’ exposure to air, and then sow them in a 
compost of peat, loam, and leaf-soil. Place in 
a warm greenhouse, and if a little bottom-heat 
can be given so much the better. They will 
grow about 6 inches high the first year if put in 
early and treated to a warm temperature. Our 
correspondent does not say whether he has heat 
at command or not, and asks ‘‘how long they 
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take?” Such queries are far too indefinite to | 
answer with confidence. Now the Orange is | 
some years in coming to maturity, so that a_ 
seedling plant may grow for a dozen years or | 
more in an ordinary greenhouse and not flower. | 
We can remedy this by grafting upon the | 
seedling, as soon as large enough, a scion from 
a tree of sufficient age to flower and fruit. Such | 
scion is also of similar maturity, and soon | 
produces flower. Different varieties and species 
also develop at an earlier stage than others. It 
is so often asked why we should graft these and | 
kindred plants, that a fuller reply has been given 
to “*G. M.F.” It is the same with many fruit 
and flowering trees and shrubs; in fact, grafting 
is neither more nor less in this instance than 
securing roots for a portion of the older plant, 
and many pretty little Orange-plants are thus 
secured. Their culture may form a separate 
note if readers desire. 


ORCHIDS. 


Growing Sobralia Holfordi and Cat- 
tleya dolosa (L. EH. M. ).— Sobralia Holfordi 
should be grown inan intermediate temperature. 
It requires plenty of root moisture at all times, 
and it potted ina free and open compost, con- 
sisting of fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss, with 
pieces of crock or charcoal intermixed with it, 
no difficulty should be found in growing this old, 
but little known, species to perfection. Cattleya 
dolosa should be grown in a T'eak-wood basket, 
with only a very thin layer of peat and Moss to 
root in, this being used as much as anything to 
steady the plant and keep it in its place ; the 
roots of this species prefer to take hold of the 
| sides of the basket rather than push their way 
intoa deep compost. The plant should be sus- 
pended close up to the roof of the Cattleya or 








GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE AND POET'S 
DAFFODIL. 


ilustration. There are few sweeter flowers in 


Poet’s Daffodil and Gladiolus The Bride in a vase. 
Mr. J. Cobbett, Staughton, Guil 


their season than Narcissus poeticus and 
Gladiolus The Bride, which are so useful to cut 
for filling a vase in the house. A _ simple 
arrangement such as that shown is more satis- 
factory than elaborate mixtures. 





Primula purpurea.—There is perennial 
confusion respecting two plants that are totally 
distinct—or at least in all features except flower 
colour. This (Royle’s) plant never need be 
confused with the purpurea of the denticulata 
group, and it is amore refined species, less in all 
its parts excepting, perhaps, the individual pips 
on the laxer clusters of bloom, which are a little 
larger. The flowers come more timely and 
generally later than any of the denticulata vars. , 
though I see some are thus early showing colour. 
The wet and not very cold season seems to have 
brought them ‘on very fast. of late. I will only 
add that the plant is now a more available one 
than, say, five years ago, and certainly worth 
a place in Primula collections as a marked 


LittLe need be written .of the accompanying | 





| Mexican-house, and where it may obtain plenty 
of light and sun. The short, stout pseudo-bulbs 
|of this Cattleya indicate that it requires but 
| little water afforded it at any time. Where a 
| moderately moist atmosphere is maintained the 
plant will obtain sufficient nourishment from 
| this source to meet its requirements. If at 
any time the 
pseudo-bulbs show 
signs of shrivelling 
a thorough soaking 
at the root is then 
necessary. Newly 
imported plants as 
Lelias, Cattleyas, 
and. Dendrobiums, 
should be placed in 
pots or baskets that 
are just largeenough 
to hold them for 
one season, the pots 
being nearly filled 
with drainage mate- 
rials, making the 
plants quite firm by 
tying a pseudo-bulb 
here and there to a 
neat stick. The 
crocks or drainage 
should have water 
poured through 
them occasionally, 
and as soon as the 
young growths and 
roots are fairly 
started, a thin layer 
of peat and Mos 
should be packed 
firmly around them 
in the ordinary 
manner. It is not 
advisable to subject 
these plants to a 
temperature that 
will excite growth 
before proper re- 
action sets in, it 
being better to in- 
duce the growths to 
come gradually and 
; 2 ; 

From a photograph by slowly. By this 

dford, means they make 
stronger and more 

substantial growths 

than they would do 

if pushed. Until the growths and roots 
have made some headway the plants should be 
placed in a cool intermediate temperature. 
Afterwards, remove the Lelias and Cattleyas 
to the Cattleya-house, and the Dendrobiums 
to the Kast Indian-house or  plant-stove. 
Vandas and Cymbidiums delight in the cool 
temperature of the intermediate - house. 
Newly-imported plants should be treated as 
directed for the other species named. As soon as 
growth commences the Cymbidiums should have 
the drainage reduced by one half. Then refill 
with a mixture of peat, loam, and Moss in about 
equal proportions, adding a little coarse silver- 
sand and a moderate quantity of broken crocks 
to assist porosity in the soil. The Vandas should 
have a few of the crocks removed, and be 
resurfaced with living Sphagnum Moss. The 
Sophronites should be placed in small pans, and 
for the present suspend them’ to the roof of the 
cool-house, but during the heat of summer 
Sophronites do better down upon the stage, 
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geographical type.—T. 


where they can obtain a more even moisture. 
Odontoglossums should also be placed in small 
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pots at first, with nothing but crocks to keep 
them firm; when new roots or growth are 
apparent pot them in the ordinary Orchid 
compost. Place the plants in a moist corner of 
the coolest house, ae shade them from the sun 
at all times. To all of these freshly-imported 
plants water should be carefully applied, but as 
the growths advance, and the roots lay hold of 
the sides of the pots or baskets, the quantity 
should be gradually increased. 


Treatment of certain kinds (Authe- 
pine ).—Masdevallia coriacea, sepals whitish- 
yellow, petals white, with a purple mid-line, 
lip greenish-yellow, with a ree mid-line 
and dots on the margin. richosma suavis, 
flowers creamy-white, lip having five crisped, 
bright yellow lamelle, the margin on either side 
being white and brown-purple. Both species 

row thoroughly well ina warm corner of the 
dontoglossum-house. Well-drained pots and 
the ordinary Orchid compost will suit them. 
The large flowers of Maxillaria Sanderiana are 
creamy-white, spotted, and blotched with a 
very deep red colour. Sometimes the flower- 
stems push downward like a Stanhopea, there- 
fore open Teak-wood baskets are best suited for 
its requirements. Use but little drainage, only 
sufficient being necessary to prevent the soil 
from falling through the bars at the bottom of 
the basket. Peat and Moss is the best compost, 
using rather more Moss than peat. This, the 
finest of all the Maxillarias, should also be 
rown at the warm end of the cool-house. 
rassavola glauca should grow well either in 
pots or baskets. Its flowers are a pale olive- 
green. Cattleya Percivaliana, sepals and petals 
rosy-mauve, lip rich crimson-purple, with a 
golden-yellow disc. This beautiful species 
should be grown in pots, which should 
be three-parts filled with drainage, usin 
peat and Sphagnum Moss in about equa 
proportions, intermixing some pieces of charcoal 
or broken crocks with it to allow the waterings 
to pass freely through the whole mass. Leelia 
albida should be grown in the same material ; 
but shallow pans that may be suspended to the 
roof are preferable to the ordinary flower-pot. 
Its flowers are white, sometimes tinted with 

ale rose. Cattleya Aclandiw does best on a 
Block of dried Apple-wood with the bark taken 
off. It should be wired on firmly, and be kept 
moist at all times. The sepals and petals of this 
species are yellowish-green, spotted and blotched 
with pale rose. The four last-named Orchids 
should be grown in the Cattleya-house. Den- 
drobium chrysotoxum produces flowers of a 
rich golden-yellow, with a large maroon blotch 
on the lip. When growing, this fine species 
should be placed in the warm plant stove, where 
it will obtain plenty of light without strong 
sunshine. During its season of rest the Cattleya 
or intermediate-house will be best for it. All of 
the species mentioned delight in copious water- 
ings when in full growth. While at rest only 
just enough water should be afforded to prevent 
the pseudo-bulbs or leaves from shrivelling.— 
W., B. 


The Cypripedium family (4. H.).— 
The genus Cypripedium was founded upon C. 
Calceolus. The name Cypripedium is derived 
from the Greek language, signifying ‘‘ Venus’ 
Slipper,” but more popularly known as the 
“‘Lady’s Slipper.” Yes; Cypripedium is an 
Orchid. They are widely distributed in both 
hemispheres and in all sorts of climates, from the 
north of Europe and North and South America 
to India, China, Japan, Java, the Philippine 
Islands, ete. 


The culture of Lycaste Skinneri. 
—-Now is the time to pot this beautiful winter- 
flowering Orchid, as it will soon be making its 
growth. Some grow the plants in peat and 
Moss, raising them above the rim of the pot. 
This, I think, is the cause of many failures. 
The compost I have found them do well in is 
two parts good fibrous loam and one of peat, 
broken to about the size of a Walnut, mixing 
plenty of small crocks with the soil to keep it 
open. The plants are thirsty subjects, and 
require a plentiful supply of water through the 
growing season. The pots should be well 
crooked, placing a layer of Moss over the crocks 
to keep the drainage free from soil. Whilst 
potting do not injure the growth, or bud, at 
the base of the bulb. They do well in the 
warm end of the Odontoglossum-house, or the 
shady end of a greenhouse, where the tempera- 


ture ranges from 50 degs. to 55 degs., syringing 
them two or three times a day through the 
summer, and shading from the bright sun, as 
they do well in a moist, shady position. When 
fresh potted they should be carefully watered, 
or the soil will become sour before the roots 
take to it. Some weak manure-water is given 
them when the pots are full of roots, made 
from cow-dung and soot. This, I find, assists 
them to finish their growth when the soil is 
worn out.—H. B. M. 


Dendrobium nobile (Jnquirer).—Your variety 
has no special name, but is very rich in colour and distinct. 
In a large importation a few kinds as bright and attractive 
as this will appear. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


TREATMENT OF GLOXINIAS. 


(IN REPLY To ‘‘E. M. F.”) 


Wiru careful treatment and successional repot- 
ting these may be had in flower almost through- 
out the year. We would recommend the erect- 
flowering varieties in, preference to the original 
drooping blossoms. Propagation may be effected 
by seed and by cuttings of leaves and stems. 
Our correspondent asks for full treatment from 
the seed upwards. Sow the seed early in 
February in well-drained pots or pans of a ver 
finely sifted compost, made up of peat, feat 
mould, and coarse sand in equal quantities. 
Before passing this through the finer sieve or 
riddle run the finest of it through one with an 
34-inch mesh. The coarser portions may be placed 
over the drainage, and what is left in the finer 
sieve may form a second layer. Leave sufficient 
space for 1 inch or so of the finest soil without 
quite filling up the pans or pots. Make the 
whole firm and level, water well, and after a 
short time sow the seed, and do not cover it with 
soil. These are so minute that great care must 
be taken, nor can they well be sown too thinly. 
Place a sheet of glass over the top and keep the 
whole close and dark in a temperature of 
70 degs. until the seedlings appear. Then 
gradually expose to light and air. They are 
apt to damp off easily, and at the same time 
must not be allowed to suffer for water. Prick 
off the seedlings as soon as they can be raised 
upon the point of a lable or stick, using the 
same compost, and placing them about an inch 
apart. 

Do not throw the pan on one side. Many 
more seedlings may appear. The same compost 
may be given all through their culture if we 
gradually lessen the sand and add well-decayed 
cow-manure. If sown early, seedlings will 
flower wellthe same year. They needa slightly 
shaded and warm, moist atmosphere of 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. When they have flowered, and the 
leaves ripen down, water should be given spar- 
ingly until the bulbs are dormant. They may 
now be removed from the soil and stored in a 
dry place until early the following year. 

If.they are potted onin January, and small 
pots used at first, we get early summer blooms. 
By shifting a few on in succession the display 
is lengthened, and may be followed by some 
February-sown seedlings until well into the 
winter months. It is very important that the 
foliage never be allowed to get dirty, either 
from liquid-manures or the potting composts. 
Do not pot the corms so deeply as to cover the 
crowns, and take great care none of the leaves 
are ever broken. Once such is the case much 
of the plants’ beauty is lost. When coming 
into flower liquid-manures are useful. Plenty 
of water is needed while in full growth, and a 
gentle overhead sprinkle during summer helps 
them, but all water supplied must be soft and 
tepid. A single supply of cold water will kill 
a large number of their thread-like roots, 
giving a severe check from which the plants 
seldom recover. 


228—Quamoclit coccinea.—This plant 
belongs to the Convolvulus family. Sow seeds 
thinly in pots, and place in a highly-heated 
bed, afterwards putting seedlings into smaller 
pots. As soon as the danger of frost is over 
plant out at the foot of a south wall. They 
will under good treatment attain the height of 
8 feet or 9 feet during the summer. The more 
sun they can have the better will be the result. 
They are of. annual duration, and the seeds 
germinate very quickly. The flowers are not 


large, as is the case with many of this class of 
plants. Ipomea pandurata, commonly known 
as Moon-flower, opens its pearly-white blooms 
after sunset, when they are as large as a tea- 
saucer. The root when well established will 
often weigh 30 lb. or 40 lb. This I believe to be 
the best of the family. It will prove hardy if 
slightly protected with a little straw or litter 
during severe weather. The colour of Q. 
coccinea is a full brick-red. A cool greenhouse 
would suit it well, growing it on rafters.—E. 
Vokes, Kingsworthy, Hants. 


Increasing Tree Carnations (Sa/a- 
mander).—There could be ‘no better time for 
increasing Tree Carnations than the present. 
Select young growths from plants under glass ; 
about four inches is a good length. Out off 
the bottom evenly, and slightly split up the 
centre for about half an inch. Insert in a very 
sandy compost, and keep close in a propagating 
case, at a temperature of 60 degs. If in 
the open, Carnations should be layered in July 
and August. The Malmaisons thrive best 
in pots, and are increased from layers dur- 
ing summer, either by setting the plant— 
but still in its same pot—into a inde pot and 
filling the intervening space with sandy loam 
in which to layer the side growths, or planting 
out and increasing in the same way as the Border 
varieties. 


LATE ROSE REPLIES. 


Pegging down Roses (H. D. S.).—Unfortunately 
many of our Roses were caught by the weather both early 
and late this spring. If much injured, we would advise 
you to prune rather hard. Many of our own were so 
crippled late in March that the long rods will be useless, 
and it is more especially so upon the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
most of the Teas being untouched. 


Marechal Niel Rose flowers discoloured 
(Beginner ).—If you syringe the blooms that would account 
for the discoloration. From your description we fancy 
the soil has been kept too dry, or you have overfed with 
liquid-manures. Lither of these would cause brown and 
apparently ripening foliage. 


Pruning monthly Roses (Beginner ).—We would 
simply cut away the dead or injured wood. When advising 
against pruning this section, it was not intended that dead 
or immature growths should not be removed. 


Laterals (Amateur).—Laterals are side growths. 
Those from the base are generally alluded to as suckers. 
You will have noticed a number of side shoots break out 
from the strongest of the older wood. It is to these we 
allude in the article you mention. 


Watering Marechal Niel Rose (Greenlawn).— 
If you thoroughly soak the border once a fortnight that 
will be ample. If your plant was from the open ground it 
is not likely todo much this season, but a strong plant 
from a pot should produce several blossoms. Prune down 
closely after it has flowered. 


AQUARIA. 


Breeding Goldfish (G. M. F.).—Gold- 
fish will but seldom if ever breed in a glass bow], 
which is one of the worst receptacles for the 
well-being of these interesting creatures, its 
transparency causing much discomfort to them, 
and encourages great growth of confervze, while its 
inhabitants become apparently unsightly objects 
while swimming Saal it. In a well-managed 
aquarium of large dimensions, furnished with 
water weeds, sand, and gravel, these fish will, 
however, breed pretty Frealy. Great care is 
necessary in removing the spawn as soon as 
deposited and placing it in another tank, as the 
ad fish have a bad habit of devouring it and the 
fry that are hatched from it. The young fish 
hatch out in about ten days, but must not be 
placed with the older fish till they are about four 
months old. The best place to Bak Goldfish 
is a small shallow garden pond. _ If made water- 
tight by means of a mixture of Portland cement 
and sand, so much the better, but the fish must 
not be introduced till the cement has been de- 
prived of any injurious properties it may contain, 
by the water being changed several times, ex- 
tending over a period of six or eight weeks. 
The bottom of the pond should then be covered 
to the depth of 4 inches or 5 inches with clean 
river sand, in which the roots of water weeds 
should be planted. The Anacharis is a favourite 
aquatic plant with Goldfish on which to affix 
their spawn. _ It is well to let the sides of the 
pond gradually slope from the edge, as this 
enables the young fry to keep out of the reach 
of their unnatural parents, who are unable to 
resist so tempting a mouthful. The young fish 
are at first almost black, but gradually change 


‘in colour as they grow up.—S. 8. G, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, dnd addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southamipton- street, Covent -garden, 
London. Lette#s on business should be sent to the 
PuBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. U' nanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
a ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as Jar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
nega but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


256—Persian Cyclamens fragrant (F'. Drink- 
water).—Many of the Cyclamens are most delicately 
scented, more especially the smaller forms of C. persicum. 


257—Leaves of Lemon-plant unsatisfactory 
(Mrs. Knight).—It is very evident that your leaves have 
been damp at some time when the sun broke through 
brightly, and they were burnt or scalded. 


258—The Marguerite-maggot (W. H.).—We are 
sorry to say pinching out the pests is the only way. It is 
a terrible pest to these plants, but if the leaves are picked 
off with care the increase of insects is naturally checked. 


259—Curious Hyacinths (M. _ Caistor).—The 
spikes are fasciated—an abnormal condition. There is 
nothing curious about them, as bulbous flowers, Lilium 
auratum in particular, are very subject to this develop- 
ment. 


260—Cinerarias after flowering (Greenlawn).— 
The Cinerarias are of no service for a second season. Far 
better to sow seed in July, or purchase seedlings early in 
the winter. Neither these nor Primula sinensis pay for 
keeping. 

261—Treatment of Carnation (4 Beginner).— 
Yes ; head back your Duchess of Portland Carnation. You 
can plant out the Margaret Carnations, and they will 
flower well this year. They are of little use after they have 
bloomed, and it is far better to raise a few annually. 


262— Azalea mollis buds falling (Miss W. ).—The 
reason of some buds falling and not others is because the 
first have been very dry at some time. There would 
naturally be more or less leaves according to the number 
of buds which grew. The same causes would check both 
leaf and bloom bud. 


263—Diseased Geranium leaves (Sunjower).— 
Your plants appear to have been growing in too rich a 
compost. The white disease is a form of mildew, brought 
on by too damp an atmosphere. Unless you remedy this 
it will probably spread to other subjects. 


24—Fumigating greenhouse (R. Weatherill) 
—Do not use ordinary Tobacco for fumigating. It is the 
most expensive form, and unreliable on account of the 
many brands being of different strength. Try a patent 
vaporiser. The botanical name of the Hare’s Foot Fern is 
Davallia canariensis. 


265—Camellias a failure (B. L.).—The water you 
supplied should not have harmed your Camellias. Pro- 
bably the drainage is choked. Atall events, it will be well 
to turn them out and examine. Potin a compost of turfy 
loam and leaf soil, not breaking this up too finely, and 
making it fairly firm. 

266—Marie Louise Violets (FZ. C. C.).—By all 
means plant a fresh bed of your Marie Louise Violets. 
Proceed in a manner similar to last year’s method, which 
has proved so successful. We are pleased to learn that 
your culture has been followed by such excellent results. 
Violets are easily grown if they are properly planted in 
April and attended to during the summer. 

267—Swan River Daisy (Daisy).—Brachycome 
iberidifolia should be sown on a gentle hot-bed early in 
the spring, and planted in the open ground when the seed- 
lings are large enough ; or it may be sown in the open beds 
or borders towards the latter part of April, care being 
taken to sow thinly, and thin out the seedlings as soon as 
they can be conveniently handled, In the autumn the 
plants may be lifted and potted, when they will continue 
to blossom in the greenhouse for some time. The plant is 
partial to a dry situation, and in such a position flowers 

rofusely, quite hiding the ground with its blue, starry 

lossoms. 


268—Greenhouse tank (G4. B. M.).—We think our 
article upon some “Inexpensive Greenhouse Tanks,” in 
the issue for March 26th (page 40), will be worth your 
reading. Any nurseryman could supply such plants as 
Lygodium scandens, the Tradescantias, Panicums, Isolepis 
gracilis, etc, You will not do much with Water Lilies if 
your tank has to be dipped from. Such a small one would 
mean inevitable disturbance. 

° 


269—Custard Apple (Midlands).—The botanical 
name of this plant is Anona. There are several species, 
and are tropical, being natives of the East and West Indies. 
They grow to heights varying from 12 feet to 20 feet, and, 
of course, need hothouse culture; They are evergreen, 
and may be increased by seeds, which, as yours sent show, 
resemble those of small long-pod Beans, but are darker in 
colour. They can also be propagated under a bell-glass in 
strong heat by cuttings. We know nothing of the fruits. 
The plants are rare in this country. 


270—-Manure maggots (Wigan).—The maggots or 

rubs to hand in manure are common in some manures. 

o doubt the eggs were deposited in the manure before, 
and the warmth of your greenhouse caused them to 
develop. You cannot do better than water your soil 
freely with strong soot-water ; also examine it as fully as 
you can without disturbing your Tomato-plants. Itisa 
pity you added so much manure to the soil, as the plants 
do not care for too rich feeding. 


271—Arum Lily failing to bloom (Ff. H. M.).— 
Please send us one or two of the unfolded Arum blooms. 
We cannot decide otherwise, but presume it is from serious 
check through a parching atmosphere at some time. Sheep- 
droppings are very powerful. Weaken your solution until 
it is about twice as high coloured as sherry, when it may 
be used freely. 


272—-Water-plants for small pond (N. £. P.).— 
Nuphar pumila (yellow), Pontederia cordata (tufts of 
blue flowers), and Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton distach- 
yon) (white, with dark spots), very sweet scented, would 
do well with you, and are quite distinct from the common 
forms. You will find these sufficient for so small a pond. 


273—Growing the common Musk (An Irish 
Woman).—Any cool greenhouse will grow Musk. If you 
sow seed now in a gentle heat it will soon form a nice pot, 
and the roots of these can be potted up again early in the 
year and grown on. Each piece of root will grow freely. 
Sow the seed thinly, and do not cover with soil, but keep 
dark until it has germinated. Because Musk dies down 
many throw the pots away, whereas the root is still alive. 


274—Aspidistra flowers (4 mateur).—Your enclo- 
sure is the flower of Aspidistralurida. Itisa very common 
occurrence for this useful room-plant to flower, but many 
novices do not recognise it, because they are produced at 
the base of the leaf-stems. Never pack in cotton-wool. 
Any good florist can supply the yellow Arums, but the 
prices vary much—from 3s 6d. to 21s. They will soon be 
more reasonable in price. 


275—Freesias and Tomatoes (Anziouws ).—Leave 
your Freesias in pots on a top shelf near the glass, keeping 
the soil moist so long as the foliage is green. Early in 
August shake them from the soil, and spread out on a 
warm shelf to thoroughly mature, but keep dry; then 
you can repot as before. As to the growing of Tomato- 
plants in 10 inch-pots, we think it is much to be preferred to 
planting them out in a border where, as a rule, they 
get too much root run. Use good turfy loam, with hiol 
is mixed at the rate of a quart per barrow-load either 
bone-flour or Basic Slag, some wood-ashes, and well- 
decayed or old hot-bed manure. Pot pretty firmly, and 
with proper culture and good variety you should have 
fine crops. 


276—Pruning Peach-tree (Anzious). — Your 
rough sketch of a Peach-tree seems to show that you have 
not brought down the side or outer branches sufficiently 
low. These should be brought down to within 14 inches 
of the ground, so that you furnish the wall low down at 
the first. You will always find plenty of growths later to 
enable you to fill the centre. If not too late do this now, 
but if too late then unnail and do it next winter. You 
will find almost immediately green shoots breaking out all 
over your trees. Rub off at once all that come out direct 
from the front of the branches. These are called fore- 
right, and should not be retained. Then a little later 
pinch out at least one-third of the rest, but specially 
preserving one or two shoots that break from the base of 
the previous season’s shoots. When you have in course of 
time laid all these shoots in, they will be thicker than 
6 inches apart, andif in nailing you find some rather weak, 
cut them out. Then next winter you cut out the bare 
fruiting wood of this year, and fill in with the best new 
shoots, cutting out all others, but in no sense crowding 
them. The trees will go on extending all the same. You 
can fill in the centre also. 


277—-Golden Queen Auricula (Ley).—There is a 
fine yellow-centred Auricula of the alpine section named 
Golden Queen, but there may be one amongst the yellow 
selfs of the show or fancy section. Alpines have no dust 
or powder on them, and no white paste, like the show flowers 
have. Send a pip along in a tiny box when you have it in 
bloom, then we can tell you its class. 


2783—Cucumbers setting (R. E. H. P.).—Cucum- 
bers produce two diverse forms of flowers. The earliest 
are the pollen-bearing or male flowers. These have no 
fruits attached. The seed-producing or female flowers 
come on the points of the young fruits. To produce fruit 
for eating not only is fertilising these latter with pollen 
needless but it is undesirable, as the ends of the fruits are 
in that case swollen and seedy when eaten. Assuming 
that you have proper warmth for the plants, your present 
fruits should form good ones for cutting by the time you 
read this. If you specially want a fruit to produce seed, 
then the flower on it must be specially fertilised by placing 
pollen from the male flower on to_its centre when fully 
open. 


279—Gloxinias (Charles Jessop).—If you start your 
Gloxinias now, and grow them on in the ordinary way, 
they will flower naturally in August. Pot them into a 
compost of leaf-soil, loam, and peat, using quite small pots 
at first, and giving a third of cow-manure with a little 
coarse sand when mixing the compost for future shifts or 
repotting. They require a fairly-warm, moist, and not too 
sunny position in the warm greenhouse. 


230—Chalk clay soil (Beckenham).—We think that 
a liberal dressing of lime may do your marl good, even 
though it be a chalky marl, because lime is especially active 
in sweetening and pulverising it. Of course, it needs grit, 
and plenty of it, for no amount of working will change the 
nature of the soil, except when foreign material is largely 
added. As we have before said, town street sweepings 
should prove the very best dressing. Even ordinary 
Surrey sand intermixed would do great good. 
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2831—Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferfis 
(England).—You seem to be treating your Ferns #d 
correctly that we would like to see a tew fronds before 
suggesting a remedy. 


282—Climbers for small greenhouse, etc. 
(A. H.).—You could have none better than the Clematises. 
Ceanothus would also do well itt your warm position. 
Then there are such grand Roses as William Allen Richard- 
son, L’Idéal, Maréchal Niel, and others. 


283—Winter Carnations (W. M. A. L.).—It would 
be of no use your trying to flower Carnations in an 
unheated frame during winter ; they would damp off and 
take other diseases. Winter-flowering Carnations need a 
temperature of 50 degs. to 60 degs. to do them well, and 
the changeable atmosphere and temperature of a cold 
frame would be fatal. 


2834—Soaking Crocus bulbs in paraffin (Kitty). 
—To soak your bulbs would mean failure. If dibbled in 
among the Grass, and the latter properly enriched in due 
season, the Crocuses will do well. You must trap the 
mice. We have found rabbits more trouble with Crocuses 
than mice or rats. Plant when the Grass is short next 
September or early the following month. 


285—Treatment of Christmas Roses (Helle- 
bores) (England).—It is quite natural for the leaves of 
the Christmas Rose to die down in winter. Please say 
what kind of liquid-manure was given and the nature of 
your soil. They will not thrive if any soot was applied, 
and prefer a chalky or limy loam to other soils. 


286—Malmaison Carnations in France 
(EZ. H. P.).—The Malmaison Carnations are almost as 
hardy as the hardiest of our border varieties, and would 
do well if turned out towards the middle of April, in 
which case they should flower in August. You have 
given them a very suitable temperature, but have very 
likely given too much or too little water. A cold-frame, 
and kept free from damp, would winter them excellently. 


287—Growing Cyclamens (Venus).—You potted 
at a peculiar time. It should be done in August or Sep- 
tember, and at present the bulbs or corms be partially at 
rest. Do not hurry them at all now, and give plenty of 
light with little water. Place on a sheif if possible, 
removing to the frame in June, and giving full exposure 
during all favourable weather. When they start again 
in October, remove to the house and grow on freely. We 
would not repot again now. 


288—Names of seeds (A. W. Bluebeard ).—It is not 
easy to recognise seeds, as 80 many are of a similarform and 
colour. You do not give us the slightest help in saying where 
they came from. No. 1 appears to be the seed of the 
Custard Marrow, but it may be any of the many fancy 
Gourds, and as these vary so much in their requirements, 
we cannot give you the desired information. No. 2 has 
the appearance of a Lupin, but for the above reason we 
cannot reply fully. 


289—Flowers for window-box in bedroom 
(W.).—You do not say at what date the best show is 
wanted, and this makes considerable difference in the 
selection. At the present time such bulbs as Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissus would be gay. Later on you could 
have Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Nasturtiums, 
Fuchsias, and the general run of summer-flowering plants. 
In autumn and winter such dwarf and compact shrubs as 
the Retinosporas, Cupressuses, Euonymus, and Thujas 
could be used, with bulbs between them for early spring 
display. The latter part of your query could be best 
answered by a visit to the local ironmonger. You give no 
guide as to size needed. 


290—Grafting Plums (M. M.).—Of course, only 
Plums should be grafted on Plum-stocks unless you want 
Peaches and Nectarines, but we do not assume that you 
refer to those choice fruits. It is rather late to take 
grafts, but you had better cut these at once from your 
trees. If you have none, then you must purchase cr 
otherwise obtain them from a nursery. Get Rivers’ karly 
Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and Monarch of cooking Plums, 
and Greengage, Belgian Purple, and Angelina Burdett for 
dessert. The grafts or scions should be fairly stout, and 
from 6 inches to 7 inches long. Cut the lower 3 inches on 
one side only, slanting so that the bottom is a thin point. 
That leaves a face the breadth of the graft. Have the 
stocks cut near the ground, then pare off the bark on one 
side as deep and broad as is the cut face of the graft. 
Then bring the two cut faces together, making the bark 
on one side to exactly meet. hen tie the two tightly 
together with soft Grass, and cover with soft prepared clay 
to exclude air. About the middle of April is a good time 
for grafting, but much depends on the season. It is need- 
ful that, to use a common term, the sap in the stocks shou d 
be just about torise. Grafting needs smart workmanship to 
make it successful, and if you know nothing about it, 
practice on anything for a time, till you find you can 
perform it well, before you commence on your Plum- 
stocks. 


291—Peach-buds falling (Subscriber).—What you 
complain of, that the flower-buds on your Peach-tree 
under glass fell before opening, has been very common 
this season. It is difficult to furnish a reason in every 
case, but the general one seems to be that the roots are 
so much drier under glass than are the roots of trees out- 
doors. Still, in your case the previous season’s shoots 
which produce the bloom may have been imperfectly 
ripened. You can hardly do wrong now in giving your 
trees a thorough soaking of water—that is, several pailsful 
to each, letting it soak well down. Then afew days later. 
you should pinch out all the leaf-shoots that are on the 
fronts of the branches, and thin out one-half of the rest, 
so as to reduce the number of shoots materially. Then, as 
these grow, nail or tie them in, and give all the light and 
air you can to get them well ripened before the autumn, 
Also give good soakings of water often. 


292—Preparing Oak-leaves for leaf-mould 
(R. E D.).—The leaves of Oak and Beech are best for 
rotting down. They may be collected at any time, but as 
they rot better when wet, we prefer to sweep them up at 
that time. Do not stack into deep heaps; 2 feet to 3 feet 
isample. Turn a few times, when, if wet, they will have 
decomposed sufficiently for use the following summer. It 
is not advisable to use manure direct from the stable or 
cow-stall. Let it remain for a couple of months, turning it 
over each other week. 
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293—Lifting Snowdrops(T. B.).—May is full early 
for lifting your Snowdrops, but much depends upon the 
season. If the grass is dying down you can lift and store 
in dry sand until the early autumn, replanting at the 
most favourable opportunity when tidying up. again after 
the summer display. 

2094—Starting Begonia tubers (W. H. M.).—You 
could not do better than pot up each tuber into pots 
3 inches in diameter. Drain well, and give a compost of 
leaf-soil, loam, sand, and peat in about equal proportions. 
Only just cover the tuber, and stand in a temperature of 
6) degs. to 65 degs. You would need to keep this up 
until the plants could go into the open garden once more. 
Avoid overwatering, especially during the earlier stages. 

295—Transplanting evergreens (Amuteur).— 
A special reason why these shrubs should be moved where 
desired, either early in the autumn or late in the spring, is 
that they carry leafage all the winter, and if any trans- 
planting at improper seasons takes place, then there is 
danger that the old leafage may wither or fall, and should 
that happen the shrubs will die. If you prefer to leave 
your Hollies and other evergreens till the beginning of 
October, and remove them then, they will—-because the 
ground will still be warm—soon produce roots, and thus 
keep the leafage fresh and vigorous. Or if you transplant 
now, do it about the middle of April, as then the spring 
warmth will induce quick rooting and the making of new 
growth. Ifthe spring be dry, water must be given once 
a week, each time a good soaking. Also a thick mulch of 
long-manure should be laid about the roots to keep them 
moist. In transplanting always have the new hole ready 
to receive the shrub, so that it can be placed in its new 
position with ‘the least possible exposure of the roots to 
the air, 


296—Liquid-manure for Peas (Alpha).—The 
house-slops you propose to use to water Peas must include 
no greasy matter, and be not toosoapy, as it tends to make 
the soil adhesive and choked. If you could allow a 
quantity of the liquid to accumulate in large tubs— 
paraffin casks are capital for this purpose, especially if 
the oil be partly burnt out first with the aid of some straw, 
then turning them over on to their tops to extinguish the 
flames before the wood is burned—it would also be a good 
thing to add half-a-bushel of soot to each tub of the 
liquid, keeping it occasionally well stirred. Then apply 
it occasionally when good strong growth has been attained, 
Draw deep drills with a hoe 10 inches from the plants on 
either side, and flood these drills well, then cover them up 
with soil. -In dry weather one such a soaking may be 
given weekly until the crop is gathered. 


297—Bottom-heat (Jaspar).—Antirrhinums 
hardy perennials, but are better raised under cover. This 
was the sole reason of such advice. If you sow now in 
pans or boxes under a cool-frame you will get flower this 
autumn upon the plants when pricked out in May. — It 
sown upon a well-prepared border outside in August, the 
plants pricked out about 3inches apart, and transplanted 
in April following, they will give a better display than 
seedlings raised the same year. The object of raising 
them early in the year under glass, and with a little 
bottom-heat, is to hurry on the seedlings so that they 
may be more forward when planting-out time arrives. It 
is the same with many plants, and a whole season is some- 
times gained. 

293—Treatment of Lilium auratum and 
L. a. rubrum (R. Weatherill).—You cannot do better 
than keep the Liliums in an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture if you wish them to flower early ; but if wanted for 
late August and September, stand them in a cool-pit and 
let them come on steadily. They need no special treat- 
ment except to feed well and keep clear from aphides. It 
is better not to fill the pot with compost, and then add 
pieces of turf and old cow-manure to the roots which form 
above the bulbs. These are the feeding roots, and if we 
pot deeply their chief function is lost.. Give plenty of air 
under glass as soon as the weather is more settled. Those 
in the cool-pit can be fully exposed after the middle of 
May. 


299—Position of greenhouse (W. H. C.).—If your 
greenhouse could face due south, it would be best, of 
course, but the position in Plan 2 enables it to have sun- 
light on it the entire day, and if you had your stove at the 
end nearest the shed, where we assume it would be most 
out of sight, we think it is the best. But no doubt it 
it would be most convenient to have it asin Plan No.1. If 
you may utilise the 6-foot wall close by, why not use it for 
back, erecting on it a sloping roof 2 feet high to the ridge, 
and then having a slope about 7 feet long on the other or 
front side? You would get a capital house in that way, 
and acheap one. You would also get sunshine through 
the roof late intothe day. We should in any case prefer to 
have the stove at the same end as the door, or if you 
adopted plan the first, then just round behind towards the 
wall. Then you could carry a flow pipe right round the 
house, along the back, across the end, and along the front 
to the door end, and having a return pipe just the same 
way, you would get ample heat. If the fire be at the 
north-easterly end, the rough winds would make it burn 
too fiercely, perhaps. Where the end of a house is exposect 
to such winds:it is a great help to the keeping up of 
warmth within to have some stout canvas to hang round 
the exposed end of the house, securing it with hooks and 
rings. So many people who have small and moderately 
heated greenhouses ignore that form of protection, yet it 
is of the greatest service in cold, windy weather. 


300—Fruit growing for profit (Miss Ferris ).— 
You can hardly do better than purchase ‘ Fruit Farming 
for Profit,” by George Bunyard, price 2s. 9d. This may 
be had from Mr. Bunyard, The Old Nurseries, Maidstone. 
From the same firm may be had ‘ Profitable Fruit Grow- 
ing,” price, 1s. 2d., by 8S. Wright. Messrs. Chealand Sons, 
Crawley, Sussex, have a usefal cheap fruit book, 

301—Dutch Apple (H. P. W.).—‘‘Zomeraayt :” 
“ Zomer” means “summer,” and “aayt” signifies in 
English “ girl” or ‘‘ maid.” Thus the meaning is *‘ summer 
maid,” indicating a variety that ripens in the summer. 
The added term ‘“precox” means early or precocious. 
Whenever you get your trees to fruit we should like to see 
a sample, and also learn your opinion of the fruit’s merits. 
We cannot tell how the variety may do in a clay soil, 
haying no experience of it, but would advise you to keep 
the tree a little elevated on mounds in planting, using 
about the roots some fine gritty soil. 
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302—Tree-Carnations unsatisfactory, etc. 
(Chiswick).—The flower sent is a very poor specimen of 
Miss Jolliffe. _We think your temperature is tooirregular. 
You do not say how you have treated them otherwise, so 
that we cannot well give you advice, Please say whether 
yours is a poor soil and over-shaded by other subjects. 
It appears to us that such may be the case. Begonias 
could not be procured from a better firm than you name ; 
but, here again, the temperature is too variable. Nor is 
three weeks long for these seeds to germinate. Did you 
bury them in soil? Such minute seeds should not be 
covered with soil, but kept dark until they germinate. 
Pot up the layers of Carnations, and place in a cold but 
close frame, and turn out at the early part of May if badly 
rooted now. 


303—F'ruitless Vines (H. J. F.).—Your Vines are 
no doubt suffering from lack of proper feeding—that is, 
assuming that you treat them properly. But it is too late 
to lift the roots and remake the border now. That should 
be done in the autumn so soon as the leaves have fallen. 
You will have to remove all the top soil, then carefully 
lift and tie up in bundles all the roots and cover them 
with mats. Then dig out 12 inches of the soil, break up 
the bottom, add several inches of old mortar rubbish and 
Lroken turf. On that place 6 inches of loam, then relay 
the roots, adding about them some fine soil, and some 
quite fresh soil on top. Properly cover them to the depth 
of Ginches, Leave the pruning for a couple of months, 
then prune hard, and you should then have better results. 
Crushed bone and wood-ashes should be mixed with the 
soil. 

30i—Zonal Pelargonium seed (Pat Paw).— 
Zonal Pelargoniums have been so improved of late years, 
especially the doubles, that we fear a novice would not 
have much prospect of making them a paying hobby. We 
should select May as the better time for hybridising the 
flowers ; but if you are only anxious to grow good varieties 
why not select from the hundreds of tried and proved kinds 
already in commerce. Only a very small percentage of 
doubles are obtained from seed. 


305—Repotting Asparagus plumosus nanus 
( Heather).—Repot the Asparagus as soon as possible, using 
a compost of turfy-loam, peat, and leaf-soil in equal pro- 
portions, and giving a dash of sharp sand to keep it porous. 
You will find Thuja Lobbi, Holly, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
C. L. erecta viridis, Yews, and especially selections from 
the many and varied forms of Cupressus good for your 
purpose. You do not say how tall they may grow. Pinus 
austriaca is very hardy and showy. So are the Rhodo- 
dendrons. 


306—Azalea mollis after flowering (Novice).— 
There is no reason why your Azalea mollis should not 
flower even better next year. Where so many fail is in 
neglecting the plants after they have given their show of 
beauty. By the time your plants are out of flower they 
will be carrying a number of young growths, and these 
must be kept growing freely. Once check them and they 
do not set properly. Any that are of extra vigour may be 
pinched out at the points at once to give others a better 
chance and share in the sap supply. As soon as we are 
safe from frosts they may be turned out upon a warm 
border, or kept in pots; we prefer the latter. Feed with 
liquid-manures while in full growth, but very weak. You 
will find almost every growth producing a flower-bud when 
so treated. The fact of their early growth, through being 
housed now, induces a better and more efficient ripening 
If you have not room in a heated house give them the 
shelter of a deep frame or pit for a time, until we are safer 
from frosts. 


307—-Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums 
PR cere tet on your Zonals as soon as they have filled 
heir present pots. Give a double shift—-7.e., pots two sizes 
larger than those they now occupy—pinch out all flower- 
buds, and head the strong growths for a time so asto geta 
more bushy base. From the middle of June until the end 
of September—unless frosts threaten early—let them be 
fully exposed to open air. About June they will need a 
pot 6 inches in diameter. Keep the flower-buds removed 
up to the time of housing in September, We do not want 
a gross growth, but one that is short, firm, and well 
matured, when avery large numbet of trusses will be pro- 
duced all through winter and early spring. Give weak 
liquid-manures freely as soon as they are under glass 
again. 
308—Injured Vine leaves (Inquirer ).—We judge 
by the browned condition of the Vine leaves sent that they 
have been touched by frost. Were they close to the glass, 
and were the points of the shoots, which you mention as 
going wrong, also so touched’? Mischief of that kind is 
soon done when sharp white frosts prevail and the tempera- 
ture falls low in the morning. If it be but frost only the 
Vines willsoon recover. The leafageis very thin and tender. 
The only other theory is that the leaves have become 
scorched by burnt air. What sort of heating apparatus 
have you? Any carbonic acid gas thus created would soon 
become apparent because of its offensive smell. We see no 
evidence of fungus to indicate the presence of any disease. 


309--Lantanas in pots (Asylwm).—An ordinary 
greenhouse temperature and a compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and thoroughly decayed manure will grow the 
Lantanas well. Pot firmly, and give plenty of water while 
in full growth. 


310—Winter Carnations not flowering 
(Nemo).—We fear you will not succeed much with these, 
especially as they have failed to flower during their 
proper season. If not large plants, it would be better 
to keep them in a cold-frame during the coming summer, 
and try them again next autumn. They will thrive well 
in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 


311—Treatment of Begonia tubers (/nexpe- 
rience ).—Place the tubers in a sandy compost, adding a 
little peat to keep it lighter. Do not quite bury the crown 
of your tubers. Small pots are better than boxes. Keep 
rather dry until new growth starts, and if possible, give 
them a position near the glass. 


312—Tomato seedlings damping (A. A. B.).— 
We do not find that your plants are suffering from any 
special disease ; but they do seem to have suffered from 
damp, which is, after all, but a common name for mildew 
orasmall fungus generated by moisture. If you could 
keep your plants in a rather drier and a little warmer air 
no doubt they would do better, They should be stored on 
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a shelf near the glass, as light, and especially sunlight, 
helps to strengthen them, and induces quicker growth. Ia 
your water hard, or free from any injurious element? 
Would it not be better to get seeds from a fresh source 
and also entirely fresh soil, so as to give the plants every 
chance, If youcontinue to use sulphur do not damp the 
plants, and in watering do so very sparingly. There 
has been great absence of sunshine of late. With ordinary 
care, a fresh sowing of seed should give you good results. 


313—Cucumber seeds (Dublin).—Unless these are 
stout or plump they will be of no service to sow. Usually, 
in cleaning them from the fruit pulp in the autumn, it is 
the rule to wash them, and then all that are sound or fertile 
fall to the bottom, and the light, useless seeds swim. Thesé 
can then be thrown away. Good Cucumber seeds usually, 
with ordinary care, keep several years; so that no doubt 
yours will grow, although the previous season’s seeds ger- 
minate the quickest. The seeds will, if sown at the end of 
April or early in May, in an unheated frame, make growth, 
though slowly ; but, of course, it is best to give them a 
little artificial heat, if possible, as it is so helpful. Where 
this cannot be had, sow the seeds thinly in 5-inch pots, and 
stand them in a box 6 inches deep, and cover over with a 
large pane of glass; then stand in the warmest position 
obtainable, as even that much helps growth materially. 


314—Tomatoes diseased (H.4.).—Judging by the 
leaf sent, your Tomato plants are badly infested with the 
too common fungus, Cladisporium, which is closely allied 
to the too well-known Potato disease. There seems to be 
quite an epidemic of the complaint prevailing, as we hear 
from many directions of seedlings going off in an unusual 
way. To keep a disease of this nature in check it is need- 
ful to have plenty of ventilation, a dry atmosphere, and 
good heat. We can have no doubt but that myriads of 
soft, tender plants, raised in moderate warmth, haye 
succumbed tothe recent intensely cold, damp, dull weather, 
the absence of sunshine specially telling badly against the 
plants. If you can make a fresh sowing in another house 
or frame than the one your infested plants are in, do so, 
as there can be no doubt but that they will now get ample 
sunlight and warmth, and with warmer weather air can 
be freely given. In the meantime you may dress the 
plants thickly with the finest of sulphur. Or, if you prefer 
to, make a solution with 1 oz. of sulphur, and 5 ozs. of 
soft soap, making it like a lather, and mixing the whole in® 
6 gallons of water. Syringe or spray this solution as 
lightly as possible over the plants once a week. All the 
be keep the house asdry as you can. Give air and more. 

eat. 


315—Seedling plants (G. J. R.).—Please to read 
replies to ‘ H. A.,” and ‘A. K. B.” Your seedling plants 
are doubtless suffering from want of sunshine, low tem- 
perature induced by recent cold weather, and a fungoid 
attack following on damp. Sow seed again, water as little 
as possible, give more warmth and ample sun exposure. 


316—* Lilium” crinum (Asylum).—No doubt the 

roper name of your plant is Crinum and not Lilium. It isa 
arge genus, and we cannot say the colour of yours. The 
flowers are of Amaryllis form, large, and very handsome. 
They may be increased from seeds or offsets, but the 
varieties and species are so numerous and requiring 
different treatment that only a very general reply can be 
given. Pot in acompost of turfy loam, fibrous peat, and 
a little charcoal and decayed cow-manure. Drain well, and 
do not break up the compost finely. Crinums need large 
pots when the size of bulbs and growths are considered, 
also plenty of water and a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. 


317—Green Kle stocks (Reader).—We are very 
much at a loss to understand what you mean by this title 
Do you mean Green Kale, or is it some local term not 
generally known? Perhaps you mean Kale, and if so then 
what you have in leaves with white centres and green 
margins is nothing novel. There are many so coloured 
amongst Variegated Kales, and if you purchased a packet 
and raised plants you could find many colours, and some 
that are very pretty and ornamental. 


318—Vine in greenhouse (H. W. B.).—As your 
greenhouse stands in so sunny a position, some shade for 
the plants in it produced by the Vine under the roof should 
be acceptable. But, generally, if the Vine covers all the 
roof it obstructs light far too much for the good of the 
plants, especially in cloudy weather. The main rods 
should be fully 4 feet apart, so that the side shoots or 
laterals be not too crowded. No doubt your Vine is 
suffering from starved roots. It is too late to opén the 
border, lift the roots, and remake the soil with fresh, 
replanting the Vine, but that seems to be needful with 
yours. That work should be done in October, when the 
leaves have just fallen. Your climbing Roses in pots are 
no doubt starved and stunted. It may be best to plant 
them outdoors, and get some young ones for the house. 
Roses soon become stunted in pots unless they be properly 
cultivated. Does your flue allow burnt air to escape into 
the house? If it does that would soon burn the leafage. 
You could soon smell it if so. Very good average day 
temperature is 65 degs. and night temperature 55 degs. ; 
higher would be undesirable. You may give your Vine 
border a dressing of any good artificial manure, say 6 Ib. 
well forked in. 


319—Treatment of Rhododendron ponticum 
(H. M. Bevis).—You can prune back Rhododendrons as 
closely as you choose. We have frequently seen stems of 
6 inches diameter break out when hard cut, But, of 
course, you do not want to go to such an extreme. It 
would, perhaps, be best to cut back as much as possible of 
the wood not carrying stout flower-buds now, and the 
others as soon as they have flowered. This would giye the 
eyes of those first pruned a chance to swell, preparatory 
to growing when the others were removed, and would 
avoid so long a time of bareness. Unless you wish to cut 
the clump in very hard, a little judicious pruning, done by 
degrees, will improve without becoming an eyesore for a 
time. Dress with thoroughly rotten stable-manure and 
soot. 


320—Preparing virgin Cork for window. 
boxes.—Should be glad to know if there is any way of 
preparing virgin Cork for window-boxes you could suggest, 
calculated to keep vermin away ?—Lux, ‘ 

*,* We do not know of any such preparation, and should 
think that whatever was used would quickly lose power. 
when exposed to air and water, : 

e 
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321—Flowering of certain Cacti.—May I ask 
you if you will kindly give me the countries and names of 
the following Cacti—Echinopsis Zuccariniana, Phyllo- 
cactus Peirsdorfl, Opuntia Rafinesquiana ?—H. E. Davies. 


*.* Echinopsis Zuccariniana we do not know by that 
name, but most of this genus come from Mexico, Bolivia, 
and Peru, and flower in July. Phyllocactus Peirsdorfl is 
also unknown to us, and is probably one of the many 
garden hybrids of P. crenatus, from the Honduras, 
flowering in June. 
North America, and hardy here. It flowers in June. The 
various Cacti are'so intermixed that some species and 
varieties bear many names. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Enviror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—M. ¢C. P. F.—1, Chlorophy- 
tum elatum; 2, Scopolia carniolica.——A New Reader. 


—1l, Phaius randifolius; 2, Dendrobium fimbriata 
Paxtoni; 8, Ccelogyne flaccida; 4, Staphylea colchi- 
cum.——E. M. F.—The leaf sent for identification is in- 


sufficient material whereby to name the Orchid correctly. 
Kindly send flowers, also small bulb with leaf attached, if 
possible. We shall be pleased to assist you.——. G. Y.— 
Boronia megastigma. This requires a peaty soil and cool 
temperature. It needs, in fact, much the same treatment 
as a Heath.-——HWH., J. Kemp.—Dog’s-tooth Violet (Erythro- 
nium Dens-canis).—ZJ7is.—The flower was much shri- 
yelled, but evidently Anomatheca cruenta.— Old Sub- 
scriber.—Erica arborea, not E. mediterranea.—H. M. B. 
—Narcissus cernuus plenus, a very rare double Daffodil. 
Take great care of it.——E. Fowler.—Calendula pluvialis. 
——Nunquam.—1, Dendrobium primulinum ; 2, Epiden- 
drum cochleatum.—HE. P.—1, Forsythia viridissima ; 2, 
Berberis Darwini ; 3, Kerria japonica fl.-pl. (Double Jew’s 
Mallow).——Rookwood.—Phaius grandifolius. 





Catalogues received.—Perennial Asters, Sun- 
flowers, Delphiniums, Lilies, etc.—Messrs. Barr and Son, 
King-street, Covent Garden, London.— Dahlias.—Mr. E. 
Badman, Onslow Nursery, Hailsham, Sussex. 





LAW. 

A market gardener’s compensation. 
—TI have held threeacresof market garden ground 
ontwo terms of three years each, and haveplanted 
forty Plum-trees and a large number of Goose- 
berry aud Currant-trees, and planted Rhubarb 
and Strawberry and Asparagus-beds. Three 
months ago I applied for compensation to the 
solicitor who receives the rent, and I saw him 
last week, when he told me that I could not 
recover as the place was let to me before the 
Act of 1895 was passed. There is a large tiled 
shed, which I purchased of my predecessor. Can 
I claim for it? The solicitor wants me to 
employ a solicitor to write to him making a 
claim for the shed, when he will represent the 
matter to his client. Is this necessary, after 
giving him the notice I did ?— AN OLD 
SUBSCRIBER, 


* * The solicitor was in error when he told 
you that the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act, 1895, did not apply because the holding 
was let to you before that Act was passed. By 
section 4 of the Act, it applies to all holdings 
which on January Ist, 1896, were cultivated or 
in use as market-gardens to the knowledge of 
the landlord, and upon which the tenant had 
executed, without having received previously to 
the execution thereof written notice of dissent 
from his landlord, any of the improvements in 
respect of which a right of compensation or of 
removal is given by the Act. All the matters 
mentioned = you are improvements, in respect 
of which a right of compensation is given by the 
Act, which therefore applies to your tenancy. 
The question then is what kind of a notice did 
you give three months ago? By the Act you 
were required to give, not less than two 
calendar months previous to the expiration 
of your tenancy, written notice to your 
landlord of your intention to claim compensa- 
tion, and the notice must have stated, so far 
as was reasonably possible, the amount and 
the particulars of your intended claim. If 
the notice you did give complied with these 
requirements, it was a good notice, and you 
should now appoint a person (valuer) to act as 
referee in your behalf, and you should give your 
landlord notice by registered letter that you 
have appointed such a person and require your 
landlord to appoint a person to act as referee in 
his own behalf, and, if he fails to appoint such a 
referee for fourteen days, you should apply to 
the county court to appoint a referee, and the 
court will appoint one to act for the landlord, 
and the reference will proceed. But if the 
notice you did give was informal, you cannot 
now claim under the Act, You might have 


Opuntia Rasinesquiana is a native of 


removed the shed and any fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted by you in situations where they 
were not intended to permanently remain, but 
as such trees and bushes must be removed 
before the expiration of the tenancy, and your 
letter is written on the day before the expira- 
tion of your tenancy, this reply will be too late 
to be of service to you so far as such removal is 
concerned. Had you given one month’s notice 
of your intention to remove the shed, you could 
have removed it either before, or within a 
reasonable time after the determination of your 
tenancy, but as you have given no such notice 
of removal you certainly cannot remove it after 
your tenancy has expired.—K. C. T. 

Fence overhanging boundary.—l! 
intend putting a fence round my garden so as to 
enclose all my land. My neighbour’s hedge is 
planted on his land, but overhangs his boundary 
a foot. MustI ask him to cut it back or ask his 
consent to my doing this? Or can I do it with- 
out his consent, and without giving him any 
intimation ?—DEnNNIS. 

*.* In a recent case (Lemon v. Webb) the 
House of Lords decided that where trees over- 
hung the land of another, that other may cut 
off the overhanging portions without giving any 
notice to the owner of the trees. But to mark 
their sense of his conduct in cutting without 
notice they refused to allow him any costs. You 
should give your neighbour notice in writing to 
cut back the overhanging portion, and if he 
neglects to do the work within a reasonable 
time, say a week, you may do it yourself. 


Claim to compensation for green- 
house.—In August, 1893, I took a house and 
garden upon a verbal agreement permitting me 
to erect glasshouses to grow produce for sale. 
Subsequently I obtained the written consent of 
my landlord to remove the greenhouses when I 
quitted. My landlord has now given me notice 
to quit in September next, as he wants to raise 
the rent £2 a year, and I decline to pay an 
increase. Can I claim compensation when I 
quit, or must I remove the greenhouse? Every- 
thing is grown for sale.—A. B. 

* * The question is simply this: Is this 
holding a market garden? If it be, you may 
claim compensation when you quit. Butin that 
event, you are also entitled to a year’s notice 
expiring with a year of tenancy, provided the 
tenancy is a yearly tenancy. If it be not a 
market garden, you cannot claim compensation, 
although you can remove the greenhouse. 
bo as 

Purchase of trees.—I bought some Rose- 
trees of anurseryman who, when quoting prices, 
said the trees were from 7 feet to 8 feet long, but 
when the trees arrived they were but 5 feet 
3 inches in length. I wrote stating that I 
should not keep the trees unless a reduction in 
the price was made, and as he refused any 
reduction I returned the trees. He has now 
sued me for the price. If I defend the case 
shall I win, and if I do win shall I be allowed 
my expenses and the expenses of my witnesses? 
—J.S. 

* * The facts stated disclose a good defence, 
and if you prove the facts in evidence you 
should obtain a verdict. In that event the costs 
and expenses of your witnesses, so far as these 
may be necessary, will be allowed, and as you 
ee! to be a working man your own expenses 
will probably be allowed also. 


Rating of es tate oa and others 
v. Richmonad.—We are glad to learn that The Market 
Gardeners, Nurserymen, and Farmers’ Association, who, 
it will be remembered, successfully fought out the case of 
Purser v. Worthing Local Board, are moving in this im- 
portant case on behalf of the trade with a view to an appeal 
to the House of Lords. 








POULTRY. 


Fowls dying (D. M. C. ).—The symptoms 
point strongly to an attack of liver disease, and 
if this be the case I think it probable you will 
lose, sooner or later, the whole of the birds 
which are related to those already dead, because 
the disease is hereditary, and when once it be- 
comes settled in a strain it is next to impossible 
to eradicate it. In order to make matters sure 
you should open the next Fowl that dies, and if 
you find her liver is full of light-coloured, 
cheesy-looking spots the case is as [have stated, 
and the most effective remedy is to kill and 
bury in quicklime all the owls which are 


observed ailing. You should remember that 
Maize is likely to encourage this ailment amongst 
heavy Fowls, and is really the worst food you 
can use for such Fowls as Langshans. If you 
find the livers in good order I should consider the 
attack to be one of Fowl cholera. Here the 
first step to take is to remove the birds to fresh 
ground at once if it can be managed to isolate 
the ailing birds the moment they are discovered. 
The runs should be thoroughly disinfected with 
Jeyes’ purifier, and the buildings should be lime- 
washed throughout. For medicine chlorodyne 
is effective, but the most violent cases are best 
cleared off at once, so as to remove all sources of 
contagion. —DouLtTINna. 


BIRDS. 
The Robin Redbreast (Apprentice ).— 


You may distinguish the sexes in these birds 
from the hen being smaller than the male and 
much more dull in colouring, having less red 
on her face and forehead, while the young birds 
of this species before their first moult are totally 
different to the adult birds in appearance, being 
olive-brown, each feather having a triangular 
spot of buff, much resembling the plumage of 
young Thrushes. It is a remarkable fact that 
only male robins approach our dwellings during 
the winter, and onoate pensioners on our 
bounty, and it still appears an open question as 
to what becomes of the hen birds from autumn 
to spring. 








ies- Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems. Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
also of interesting subjects will be welcome. 








 LISTER’S CHAMPIONSHIP 


Pansies, Violas, Dahlias. 
A FREE GIFT 


For this month only. We will send a copy of LISTER’S 
BOOK ON THE PANSY and other flowers (New 
Edition) with all orders amounting to 5s., and for 6d. 
extra on all orders of 28. 6d. 


We hold the GOLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
MEDAL for PANSIES, OPEN TO THE 
WORLD, and have been most consistent 
Prize Winners, Exhibitors, and Raisers of 
NEW SORTS for the last 20 years. 


FANCIES— 
a We send 1 doz. Champion All Round vars. for 
/ 2s. 6d.; 2 doz. for 4s. 6d. 
Whitehead, '98, Jessie H. McNiel, ‘98, Adam 
/ McFarlane, 98, Col. Buchanan, Lord Salisbury, 
} = D. 8. McLennan, Hugh Johnstone, John McFar- 
lane, Mrs. Wm. Steele, Miss Stirling, John Myles, 
and W. H. Clarke, for 5s,3 2 doz., 9s. 6d. 
The following ‘‘invincible” doz.: John Haddon, 
Y.S., 98, Mary Stewart, P.S., 98, John McIntyre, 
) D.S., 98, Miss Darroch, W.S.,’98, Jos. Cox, Y.G., 
3 9 ‘98, Mary Stewart, W.G., 97, Alex. Black, D.S., 
/ Leviathan, W.G., Harry Paul, D.S., R. M. Wenley, 
W.G., ’97, for 3s. 9d.3; 2 doz., 7s. 
Finest MIXED VARS., unnamed, Fancy or Show, 
rorgeous colours, 28. per doz.; 25 for 3s. 6d. 
0, 6s. 6d. 
VIOLAS— 


We send the following ‘‘ Invincible” doz.: Mrs. 
SHOWS— 

Y.G., Busby Beauty, Y.G., John McLellan, 

We send 1 doz. best competition vars. for 18. 6d. 


1 ‘6 2 doz., 2s. 6d.; blue, white, and yellow, for 

/ bedding, 25 for 2s. 9d.; 50, 48. 6d.; mixed, all 
sorts, same price. 

DAHLIAS— 


From any section of our World-renowned Collec- 
tion. Show and Fancy, True Cactus, Pompone, 
Single, and Single Cactus. 1 doz, grand plants 


3/6 
and vars., 38. 6d. 


All plants true to name and carriage paid. 
NEW PLANT LIST FREE. 


TANT !—Valuable presentsare given 

IMPOR TAN to honest value. The first order 

opened every Monday and Thursday from 

ngland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland will 

be sent free and money enclosed will be 
returned. 


LISTER & SON, FLORISTS, ROTHESAY. 
— aS 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

In consequence of the Easter Holidays we 
shall be obliged to go to press early with the 
number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated April 16th, 1898. Orders should be 
sent as early as possible in the week pre- 
ceding to insure insertion. No advertise- 
ment intended for that issue can be received, 
altered, or stopped after the first post on 
THURSDAY, the 7th APRIL. 
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J bags 
LIMITED, Aaa & 
HORTICULTURAL Foy 

Oe NORWICH gbas 

| CONSERVATORIES Pa 
-VINERIES, &c., Bags 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC DESIGNED TO SUIT ANY SITUATION. Ps 235 
On all Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables. Bap. 3 
B55 NE 
A Most INTERESTING PAMPHLET, BESS3 
aS aa 
HOW TO INCREASE THE FRUITS re Cote 
OF THE EARTH,” otis 
Sent, with full information, Gratis and Post free ° g 5 Be 
on application. go c As 
: - g2o8 
5/— Orders Carriage Paid. E Be a 

; to CA 
WITH’S MANURE CO., HEREFORD. || ce -gteesnes: NAME TOBE i= psea 
ar 1 PATENT  |werten onesies 
SHORE TEE RG aid, eee 
. rected at Putney Heath. Bac 
W L | ES D) E N SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED AND | VO R i N F Es ne : 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. ERE pe 
S F R MV No. 49a. SPAN-ROOF GREENHOUSE. Py ANT 1": l : 23s 
he SIE i 7 = () 3-7 
VS J}OR PEN AND pombe 
SHADING Mg e2z 
Bs 
LQaAS 
| Beare 


Is the Best. 


ROT-PROOF & DURABLE 


H 
No.1. SHADING S3ttos)  -*F- T. (fine) 
A. L. F. (close) F. T. O. (open) 
Used by the leading gardeners everywhere. 


Any Length cut and sent promptly. 
BLINDS MADE TO ORDER. 


GARDEN TENTS AND AWNINGS. 
Samples and Prices free, 


Willesden Paper x Canvas Works 


WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, NW. 
CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices : 
f STOCK 4ths 15-oz. Per Box. 
IZES stock sizes as stated STOCK 
° . Boxes{ in margin, 8 by 10} at 4/« 
¢by 10 to 12 by 13 SIZES. 
8 by 12 stock sizes as stated 13 by 17 
13 by 20 





yj 


50ft. 


at 8/- 
at 15/- 


100ft. 
200ft. 


100ft. 
200ft. 


Boxes 
Boxes 








Boxes { F ¢ 
in margin, 12 by 14 
9 by 12 Boxes | 0 18 by 24 
9 by 13 14 by 16 
(stock sizes as stated 14 by 18 
10 by 12 | 2008 Poree| in margin, 8 by ia} a ee f 
10 by 14} stock sizes as stated 14 by 24 
100ft. Boxes } °”: man at 11/= 
12 by 12| 2008 ied in margin, 12 by islet 21/- | 15 by 20 
| to 18 by 24 
16 by 18 
J2 by 14 ‘stock sizes as stated | 
12 by 16 | ae Boxee in margin, 8 by 12) 16 by 24 
W2by 18) 9” to 12 by 12 18 by 20 
in margin, 12 by 14 le 18 by 24 
‘by 24 to 18 by 24 at 23/ 

Note.—No Box can be divided, and one-size only is contained 
The apap saad is offered peliect tp Ding. am On receipt 
of order. The prices are ex Wharf, London, from 
whence all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


4ths 21-o0z. 

9 by 14 | 100ft. 

to 12 by 12 at 16/=|14 by 20 
pet a Srds 21-oz, 16 by 20 
12 by 20 ("ini sizes as Diyid | ae age 

in each Bow, 
SASH BAR SASH BAR 

DI 






1} by 3, 14 by 3, 
at at 
6S: 6°. 6s: 6°. 
Per 100 ft. Jj Z Per 100 ft. 


Got 


Other Horticultural Wood equally cheap. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C, _ 


EITTLES WEED DESTROYER 


DOUBLE STRENGTH — 
OR WEEDS. MOSS &c. 


~ MORRIS LITTLE & SONS, LTD., DONCASTER. 

















It is for all purposes, and will last a century either ina 
greenhouse or out in a garden; and not only is it always ready 
for use, and may be written on both sides, but the name when 
written in pencil may be easily rubbed off, and so used as Many 
times as desired. Samples and Lists of the West’s Patent 
Specialities post free. Price, 9d. per doz.; 8s, per gross, 
carriage paid. Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 
THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


> AWARDED 17 GOLD 


es —— wae NOW 
~ -Doviren 6 Shu, at do 


oe zh Price £10 10 
No. 47a.—Lean-to, 10 feet by 7 feet 3 + 810 
Well made, Glazed, Painted, and Carriage Paid, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 













AND 


+ SILVER MEDALS. 
4 LEAN-TO 

| GREENHOUSE. 
TENANT'S FIXTURE 


7 ft. by 5 ft. 
# ft. by 5ft. .. 

10 ft. by 7 ft. .. 
12 ft. by 8 ft. .. 




















Williams’ 
SHADING MATERIALS. 


THE MOST SUITABLE FOR 


SHADING ORCHIDS, FERNS, 


Palms, and Stove and 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 









a 


SPAN-ROOF 
CREENHOUSE. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 


7 ft. by 5 ft... £2 160 
9ft. by 6ft... 4 00 
10 ft. by7 ft... 5 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft... 6 0 
















0 ee 
07% 



























It is a strong, durable Cotton 4 ft. ee vias 170 
Netting, woven in squares so eanae 6 ft. by 4 ft. 180€ 


close as to exclude the 










direct rays of the sun, weather better TWO LIGHTS. 

but admitting the than any other 6 ft. by 4 ft, £1 10 0 

greatest amount he ped sere 8 ft. by 6 ft. 2100 

Stis Rte eee cially used za eeoret ae Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R, H. The Prince of Wales 
shading the thickness of its texture, ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. NAME PAPER. 






during cold weather, to keep 
the frost out. The leading 
Orchid and Plant Growers in 
the country have used this material 
for some years, and speak very highly 
of it, pronouncing it to be the very best 
material for Plants they have ever used. 


Blinds made up and fixed complete. 


Sold in pieces, 30 yards long by 1} yards wide. 
Price 40s, each, Samples submitted gratis. 





POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., 


LONDON WORKS, READING. 


NICOTINE SOAP 


Insecticide for Washing, 
Dipping, 
or Syringing Plants. 
(Introduced 1870.) 
Manufactured in Bond, free of duty. 
























This new shading is in the form of a white 
powder, and is prepared for use by applying 

boiling water to the compound, and allow- 
ing it to cool, when it can be applied by 
means of a brush. It dries instantane- 

ously, and can be rubbed off easily 
when moist. This shading may be 
used for GREENHOUSES, SKY- 
LIGHTS, WINDOWS, &e. 


Sold in 1-lb. packets, 
with directions for 
use, price ls. each, 
1 lb. free by 
parcel post 
tor 1s, 3d. 


















~ st" Nothing can equal it for the eradica- 
A. v e tion of all insect pests that affect 
ADE Wr plants, and it is a boon to Fruit 
Growers. It thoroughly cleanses with- 
out the slightest injury to foliage or young fruit. 
In bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. 
In drums, 12 lb., 13s. 6d. ; 28 1b., 25s. ; 56 Ib., 50s. 
To be had from the Seed and Nursery Trade generally. 


MANUFACTURERS— 


CORRY & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
























by parcel 
post for 2s. 4d. 
Each packet will 
make half a gallon of 
shading material when 
mixed. Itisa great im- 
provement on anything 
hitherto offered, and lasts 
the whole season. 






























ae ie GARDEN rege fhg ba otrcege oc Loe 8. d. 

ras yar Syri -- ; to) 
B. S. WILLIAMS & SON, |] Pu, {iarlen, Syringe — no gnrtener should be) 9 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Gardener's or Gamekeeper’s Shoulder Bag, with strap.. 2 0 
Upper Holloway, London, N. Gardener's Leather Leggings, per pair... Ae . 20 
Gardener’s Waterproof Cloth Cape .. 2 6 
Gardener's Spud, with 4 speans 4 2 0 






Garden string, quite new, for outdoor work, 3d. per Ib. 
Any of the above carriage paid to your home from 
H. J. GASSON, GARDEN NET WORKS, RYE. 


AWN-MOWER and ROLLER combined, 
by Green, size 21-inch, first-class condition, very cheap.— 
T. WYT., 67, Gore-road, South Hackney. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PROPAGATION OF A FEW GOOD GREEN- 

HOUSE PLANTS. 
Tur end of March is a good time for this opera- 
tion in the case of amateurs with limited con- 
yeniences. Those with several houses and 
propagating-cases need no advice upon the 
subject ; but as many will doubtless be wishing 
to increase some of the. more useful summer 
flowering plants I will give a few notes. By 
this time Fuchsias, Bouvardias, Iresines, 
Aloysia citriodora, or the Lemon Verbena, 
Heliotropiums, Petunias, and Verbenas will be 
carrying young growths of 2 inches to 3 inches. 
These may be cut off just below a pair of 
leaves and the lower pair removed close to the 
base of the cutting. Always use a sharp knife, 
and be careful to avoid bruising the cutting in 
any way. Care should also be taken that the 
cuttings do not shrivel or dry, either before or 
after insertion. There is no need to curtail the 
growth of the plants more than would be 
necessary if we were simply to pinch out the 
points of growth with the object of securing 
better shaped specimens. If we leave the new 
shoot to grow longer by a joint or two we 
secure cuttings at no loss whatever. The class 
of cuttings I have named above may be rooted 
in a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and _ coarse 
sand in equal proportions. Good drainage is 
necessary, and the soil should be made fairly 
firm, be well watered, and after the surface has 
dried off a little a layer of dry sand spread 
over the whole. This may be about a quarter 
of an inch deep. 

In inserting the prepared cuttings use a 
sharpened piece of wood, larger or smaller, 
according to the size of cutting. Always see 
that the base of the cutting rests upon the 
sand, which will fall into the hole when the 
‘‘dibber” or “‘dibble” is withdrawn. Press 
the soil around the cutting. A good plan is to 
make a few insertions of the point of your 
dibble near the cutting, thus wedging the soil 
to it. Insert them about half their length, 
rather closely together, and in pans, if a cloche 
or bell-glass is used. All of the cuttings named 
in this article are best when kept quite close 
and air-tight for a week or two after insertion. 
A propagating-case with divisions is very useful, 
and canbe so simply made that I will give a brief 
description. We will suppose that you have a 
bench or border over hot-water pipes—bottom- 
heat being most essential to almost all cuttings 

or flues. A board, 9 inches or 12 inches deep, 
may be secured at the sides, and the two ends 
made in the form of the gabled heads of a span- 
roofed house. A very little slope will be ample. 
At the top of the ends or heads a narrow strip 
of wood is nailed lengthwise of the case. If of 
any length, divide into sections by boards built 
up upon the same lines as the ends. In any 
circumstances these divisions are strengthening to 
the case and certain to be found useful. Now 
tack a small strip of wood 1 ngthwise of the case, 
and inside of the sideboards. This little fillet of 
wood will be used to rest the bottoms of squares 












































of glass against, their tops resting against the 


ee 


centre-board. It is easy to arrange so that the | as regards damping off. It is very simple to 
centre-board is wide enough to accommodate | roov Myrtles and Oleanders now, especially if 
any sized squares. kept rather close for a time. 

‘Another plan is to secure a strip at the back | ZonaLand other PELARGONIUMS do not need 
of the bench, if very narrow, and then build |a case, will root freely in any light sandy com- 
up one sideboard only, fixing the strip of wood | post, and upon a fairly warm bench or shelf. 
inside, as before. This will give a case on Dovste Privnas should be secured by 
the same plan as a lean-to house. The great trimming away some of the older leaves 
advantage of such cases is the ease with which | around the crown and filling in with a compost 
one can add or remove a pot of cuttings by | of powdered charcoal, sand, and loam. In a 
simply raising a sheet or two of glass, the little | few weeks new roots will form, and the partly 
expense of a breakage compared to a cléche, and rooted cuttings can then be transferred to 
the simplicity with which ventilation more or single pots, stood in the case fora time, and 
less can be afforded. A section may be quite } carefully ventilated to avoid damp. 
close, or entirely exposed, without any trouble 
or derangement of the case. When the cuttings 
are inserted, give a gentle sprinkle overhead 
and stand in the case. Never allow direct 
sunshine to reach them in the early stages, and 
always keep the glass turned, or wiped when 
misty from condensed moisture. I prefer to 
plunge the pots, a little more than half their 
depth, in Cocoa-nut-fibre. This gives a better 
and steadier bottom-heat, and also avoids 
sudden drying and the need of too much fresh 
moisture. 

Damping off of the cuttings is the chief cause 
of fe facabit will not occur if we use care in 
watering, and do not allow condensed moisture 
to drip from the glass. A temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. is very suitable for the 
subjects named, and also for Campanulas, Ager- 
atums, Agatha ccelestis (Blue Marguerite), and 
Salvias. We need larger cuttings of Abutilons 
and Sparmannia africana, but the treatment 
may be the same. 

BEGoNIAS may be taken from growing roots 
and struck in the same case, but need a more 
sandy compost, and are better when each cutting 
is in a single tiny pot. These must have no 
water until rooted. 

Dantas may be placed into heat and 
their young shoots removed close to the crown 
as soon as they are 24 inches high ; always before 
they have become hollow. Keep these close, 
but avoid much moisture. Coleuses and Musk 
may also be rooted from young shoots. It does 
not matter where these are cut off at the bottom, 
but they enjoy a much lighter compost, and do 
not absolutely need to be kept close so long as 
they are warm. The 

Panicums, Tradescantias, Selaginellas, or 
greenhouse Mosses root best if close and rather 
moist. 

MARGUERITES and Chrysanthemums will root 
in a cool-house now, and be much safer if kept 
close. 

CARNATIONS of the winter-flowering or tree 
section may be pulled out from the stock plants, 
choosing young growths that are healthy and 
free from insect pests. Cut them off at the 
hase and split the shoots at the bottom about 
half an inch or so upwards. Use a compost of 
loam and sand in equal proportions, and give 
them the same treatment as Verbenas, &c. We 
have a few small wooded plants, such as Libonia 
floribunda, Cytisus racemosus or Genista 
fragrans, Nierembergias and Lobelias. Take 
off very little points of these and insert them 
in a compost of half sand. The Cytisus is 
some time rooting, and needs extra precaution 

































CULTURE OF CALADIUMS. 


Frew fine-leaved plants surpass these for table 
and room decoration during the summer months, 
their richly marked leaves and fine habit of 
growth being then most attractive. Apart from 
their beauty when growing, they can be stored 
away in a small space in winter, which is a great 
advantage in a small garden. The roots of 
Caladiums may be started into growth in spring 
from the month of March onwards. The earlier 
they are required the more heat must be applied 
to excite them. In March they will not start 
freely unless they are assisted with bottom-heat. 
A stove temperature is the most suitable for 
them when first started, and during the whole 
period of early growth afterwards they will 
succeed well in any greenhouse when placed in 
the warmest part and kept free from cold 
draughts of air. I have grown them success- 
fully by starting them on a hot-bed and putting 
them into the greenhouse or conservatory after- 
wards. If in small pots when first started they 
will require a shift into a larger size at any time 
during the season, taking care not to break the 
ball or disturb the roots in potting. The com- 
post for them should consist of rough loam, leaf- 
soil, or well-decayed manure, with a liberal 
addition of silver-sand. Large plants for -show 
purposes may be grown in 8-inch, 10-inch, or 
12-inch pots, but for house or table decoration 
I have found good plants in 4-inch pots most 
suitable for placing in small vases, &c. To 
obtain this size of plant one good root is 
potted singly in spring in a 4-inch pot and 
allowed to remain in it during the season, 
taking care not to disturb the roots or 
break the ball in potting. When growing 
rapidly they should be kept close to the 
glass, as they are liable to become drawn 
in the leaf-stalks when grown too far from the 
light. After the plants have ceased growing 
they may be kept at any distance from the glass 
without injury. When in active growth water 
must be given to the roots in abundance, and 
soot, or some other kind of manure-water, may 
be given with advantage once or twice weekly. 
Before taking them into rooms they should be 
grown in a cool-house well exposed to light, and 
they will then remain fresh and beautiful for 
many consecutive weeks in any kind of recom. 
Sometimes successional batches of them are 
grown, but this is not necessary, as plants 
started into growth in March, April, or May 
will retain all their good qualities until October 
or November, When'the leaves begin to droop 
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and turn yellow they may be placed in a warm 
corner of the greenhouse, and more sparingly 
watered than before. Do not let them, how- 
ever, dry off quickly, as this will cause the 
roots to shrivel. When the last of the leaves 
have decayed, water may be withheld altogether, 
and the pots may be stored away for the winter 
under shelves in the stove or greenhouse, or in 
a dry cupboard in the dwelling-house. If neces- 
sary, they may be turned out of the pots, the 
soil shaken away, and the roots may then be 
stored in a box in dry sand; but damp and 
frost must be kept from them in winter. When 
stored in sand the roots may be brought out at 
any time in spring, potted, and started into 
growth. Itis best to select the largest roots 
for single pots, and put the smaller ones together, 
from three to six in a pot. As to the best 
varieties, it is nearly impossible to describe the 
many varied kinds, so the best way will be to 
refer to a trade-list published by any nursery- 
man growing the plants for sale. He. 





CASTOR-OIL-PLANTS (RICINUS). 


Amongst the many plants that are now grown 
in our gardens for the beauty of their foliage 
few are more ornamental than the different 
varieties of Ricinus, which are not half so much 
cultivated as their merits deserve, as not only 
are they fine for pots to use for the embellish- 
ment of large conservatories or halls, but they 
are most ornamental in the open air in the 
summer. If planted as single specimens on 
lawns, dotted here and there in borders, or 
grouped in masses, they produce a striking 
effect. If arranged in the last-named way the 
stronger-growing sorts should be placed in the 
centre, and the weaker around, so that the 
group may assume uniformity, and where single 
plants are used in prominent positions the most 
robust look the boldest and best. There is one 
among the weaker growers deserving of special 
mention (R. Gibsoni), which has leaves and stem 
as darkly coloured and rich looking as Iresine 
or Dell’s Beet, and if planted with an edging 
of Abutilon Thompsoni the contrast between 
the two is most pleasing, as they associate and 
look well together. As these Castor-oils are 
gross feeding plants, the soil should be specially 
srepared for them by being trenched or deeply 
ee and at the same time heavily dressed with 
rotten stable-manure; and if this is done 
they will develop magnificent leaves, And 
have a shapely appearance the whole of the 
summer. 

Many make a mistake with Ricinus in sowing 
too soon, and starving the plants at first starting, 
for if they become drawn and checked, then they 
run up with weak, naked stems instead of being 
well furnished with foliage below. As.the seeds 
germinate so quickly, and the plants grow so 
fast, the middle or end of April is quite time 
enough to sow, as it is not safe to plant out in 
the open air until the first week in June, and 
they get to a large size in a month or six weeks 
if well treated and nursed on in heat at the 
commencement. Before planting out it is neces- 
sary to harden them by gradual exposure, and 
directly they are in the beds they should be 
staked and securely tied, or the wind will break 
and destroy them. 133, 18h 





Cytisus racemosus from seed. —In 
reply to a question that I saw in GarpENinc 
ILLusTRATED, dated March 12, the signature 
being Max Conway, asking if the Cytisus race- 
mosus can be raised from seed, I may say I 
have some in flower at the present time raised 
from seed sown August, 1896. The seed was 
sown in bottom-heat, and when the seedlings 
were large enough they were potted off in small 
pots. When they were about 3 inches high 
they were pinched and kept ina house about 
50 degs. at night. When ready they were 
potted in 4-inch pots and pinched again. Strong 
shoots must be pinched. About May, 1897, 
they were moved to a cold-house, and after. 
wards potted in 5-inch pots, and kept out in 
the openair night and day until cold weather 
ensued. They will want pinching at times when 
in need of it. The plants were kept in a cold- 
house all the winter. They must not be pinched 
atter Christmas ; 
will lower and make very ch 


arming plants.— 
J. OSBORNE, South Devon, 


then March following they | 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

All plants in pots will require more water now. Give 
liqnid-manure to Arum Lilies, and if there is room in the 
pots a top-dressing of rich compost will be helpful, as 
Arums require a good deal of support. The Chimney 
Campanula (C. pyramidalis) is an effective plant in the 
conservatory, and by plunging the plants outside during 
the season of growth their blooming may be delayed till 
autumn, or they may form a succession if a few are 
brought on in a cool greenhouse. They are easily raised 
from seeds, but the plants from seeds sown now will not 
flower tillnext year. The permanent plants in the borders 
will require more water now, and Acacias and other 
plants going out of bloom should be pruned into shape. 
Climbers will require frequent attention in thinning and 
regulating the growth. It is probable that green-fly and other 
insects will give trouble. Roses are subject to green-fly, 
and possibly mildew may be present on some of the Tea 
and Noisette varieties if there is the least stuttiness in the 
atmosphere. There are several mildew washes in the 
market now which are more effective than dry sulphur 
and which leave no stain upon the foliage. One of the 
best washes I have tried for mildew on Roses is X L All 
mildew wash. <A small quantity mixed with water 
cleanses the plants most effectively. But in all cases of 
mildew find out the cause and remove it to prevent its 
reappearance. Cold currents of air rushing through young 
foliage will produce mildew. Give as much air as Can be 
done without lowering the temperature too much, Until 
the weather gets warm and settled open the ventilators on 
the south side only. Where many flowers are wanted a 
little fire will be necessary on cold nights and cold damp 
days. Do not crowd growing plants, and use the syringe 
freely on bright mornings ; avoid the plants in bloom as 
much as possible. Good plants of Deutzia gracilis are 
effective now, and strong clumps of Spirea astilboides 
will be useful, and must have abundant supplies of water. 
They would grow in water almost now whilst in bloom. 


Stove. 

Achimenes will be starting into growth now and should 
be repotted. They flower well in pans or baskets. ‘ The 
baskets may hang in a shady spot in the stove or ina 
warm vinery under the shade of the Vines, and when in 
bloom may be taken to the conservatory. Cuttings of the 
young tops will strike quickly in a close propagating- 
frame, and half a dozen ina 5-inch pot will make useful 
plants when in bloom for the drawing-room table. 
Eucharis Lilies may be repotted now if they require more 
room. But when in large pots, if the bulbs are healthy, 
they need not be potted annually. Torenias make nice 
basket plants. These may be raised from seeds, Fill 
baskets with some of the creeping rooted Ferns for sus- 
pending in any warm-house. Dayallias, Polypodiums, 
Pteris scaberula, Asplenium flaccidum, Nephrolepis in 
variety make excellent basket plants. Orchids which are 
commencing to grow should be taken out of the baskets, 
dead roots removed, and placed in new baskets filled up 
with rough peat, charcoal, and chopped Sphagnum. The 
Terrestrial Orchids which have done flowering may be 
repotted now. Very free drainage is very important. 

Ferns under Glass.—Shift on young plants. 
Pot off seedlings or prick into boxes. Species which 
are viviparous may be propagated now by laying 
fronds on.boxes of sandy compost and fastening 
them down with wire’‘pegs. Must be shaded from 
bright sun, and have enough moisture both in the 
atmosphere and at the root. A little sulphate of ammo- 
nia in the water will give a dark green colour to the 
fronds of Ferns. 

Melons in houses or pots.—Set out strong 
plants where there is a root temperature of 85 degs. and 
atmospheric warmth at night of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
Plant in good sound loam, adhesive rather than light. 
Manure or stimulants can be given when the fruits are 
set. A firm soil suits Melons best. Pinch the leader so 
as to get enough breaks to fill the pot if grown in pot or 
frame. If in house, do not pinch but train straight up 
the trellis till within 18 inches of the top, then take out 
terminal bud. Top-dress when necessary, ventilate freely, 
but do not shade. 


Tomatoes under glass.—They will be safe in 
unheated houses now. If Tomatoes have been grown 
two or three seasons previously in the same borders plant 
in boxes. Orange boxes will do, and fill three parts full 
with loam and old vegetable soil. Use the soil ina rough 
state. The siftings taken out of soil prepared for cuttings 
or potting off young stuff will do. Top-dress when the 
plants have made some progress. Keep to one stem, and 
fertilise the blossoms by tapping the stems of the plants 
when the pollen is dry. Do not syringe. 


Late Grapes.—Do not crowd the laterals ; let each 
leaf have room for full development, stop and tie down 
to wires before the shoots reach the glass. Ventilate early 
in the morning. Damp the borders and paths and close 
not later than four in the afternoon. Top-dress borders 
with artificial-manure, and stir in lightly with fork. 

Window Gardening.—Repot Aspidistras, India- 
rubbers, and Palms, if necessary. Remove foliage plants 
from the full light, and be careful in watering after 
repotting till roots get to work. If soil gets soured by 
over-watering now plants will get sickly. 


Outdoor Garden. 

Put the stakes to Carnations as soon as they begin to 
grow. Stir the soil frequently on the surface ; if is a great 
encouragement to growth. Prick off tender annuals raised 
under glass as soon as they are large enough to handle. 
When Primulas, Daisies, and other spring-flowering plants 
are moved from the beds they should be planted out in the 
shade, and, if the weather is dry, well watered. Continue 
the propagation of bedding plants. The Scarlet Pelargo- 
nium is still a favourite. Such kinds as West Brighton 
Gem, Vesuvius Improved, and Henry Jacoby are neyer in 
excess of the demand, and last season was a bad one for 
cutting. Those who do anything with what are termed 
carpet-beds will require an immense number of plants, 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to « 





fortnight later than is bee indi¢ 


ated, with equaly good 
| regults, 
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Thousands of Alternantheras have been used on a single 
bed. If a few frames are at liberty and are placed on a 
gentle hot-bed, cuttings of all bright-leaved plants usually 
used in the work may be struck without pots or boxes. 
Dibble them in the soil of the warm bed. Shade and keep 
close for two or three weeks, and then ventilate to give 


colour. 
Fruit Garden. 

Where the blossoms of Peaches and Apricots have been 
reasonably protected they are quite safe, and it is not 
likely that we shall have worse weather than has happened 
for the last fortnight. We shall be liable to have frosts up 
to the 20th May, and the fires must be more or less 
maintained till then. Lookafter the early green and black 
flies, and use the Tobacco-powder distributors. Disbud 
Peaches outside in mild weather, so as not to expose the 
young fruit during a low temperature, and in cold districts 
disbudding may remain for a time till the weather is more 
settled, for the sake of the shelter afforded by the foliage. 
There is an abundant show of blossom on Plums and Pears, 
and Apple-trees, which are in healthy condition, are also 
looking promising, but old trees past their best cannot be 
expected to do so well, and to the average garden or 
orchard there are many trees which do not pay for their 
keep, and it is distressing to see good garden walls sup- 
porting old worn-out trees. It should be borne in 
mind that when one of these old trees are removed the 
soil should be changed, either in whole or part, to give the 
young trees which will be planted there a chance. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Use the hoe freely among young crops. A loose surface 
not only checks weeds but hastens the growth of the 
plants. Soil which has been well worked will be in good 
condition now for sowing or planting, and successional 
crops will go in well. Sow Vegetable Marrows and Ridge 
Cucumbers in frames to plant out end of next month. 
To start the seeds now little artificial heat will be required, 
and the plants are stronger when raised cool. Marrow 
Peas should be sown twice this month, with a fortnight’s 
interval between. Prick out Celery in frames or in some 
position where shelter can be given till the plants are 
established. Keep the roots moist, and the growth will be 
rapid. Sow main crop of the long-rooted Beet. There are 
plenty of good varieties to select from. Dell’s Crimson, 
when true, is as good as any. Sow Lettuces fortnightly, 
and plant out from time to time, as the plants get large 
enough. Soil should be rich for Lettuces. Tie up when 
nearly full-grown. SowChicory to raise roots for forcing ; 
sow in drills 15 inches apart, and thin to 9 inches, Ram- 
pion makes a useful salad plant. It has a round white 
root like a Turnip-Radish; the seeds are very small, and 
should be covered very lightly. Thin the young plants to 
4 inches apart. Plant out Cauliflowers raised under glass, 
In dry, porous soils plant in trenches for the convenience 
of watering. Tomatoes intended for outside will do in 
cold-frames now, but’should be matted up at night. 
Tomatoes under glass are growing freely. Side shoots 
must be rubbed off and house freely ventilated to dry the 
pollen. Tap the stems of the plants about 11 o’clock in the 
forenoon to distribute the pollen. Sow French Beans on 
a warm border. E. Hospay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 18th.—Pricked off tender annuals in pots. Planted 
Tomatoes in cold-house. Moved Tomatoes in small pots 
to cold-frame to harden. These are intended for outside 
planting. Planted a large plot of ground with Violets, but 
framing chiefly Marie Louise and Princess of Wales. Sowed 
Veitch’s Perfection and Walter’s Perpetual Peas. Planted 
Dwarf French Beans on warm border outside. Sowed 
Scarlet Runners in boxes in cold-frame for transplanting 
outside later when safe. 

April 19th.—Moved Azaleas just opening buds to north 
house to keep them back, as we have plenty of flowers 
in conservatory just now. Sowed Cockscomb in hot-bed. 
Top-dressed Cucumbers. Removed sub-laterals from Vines 
in early house. Regulated growth in late vinery. Watered 
inside borders. Put in cuttings of Gardenias in hot-bed. 
Sowed main crop of Beet. Hoe is kept going now in fine 
weather where weeds are likely to show. Used weed- 
killer on gravel walks. ; 

April 20th.—Potted off Double Petunias. Shifted seed- 
ling Cyclamens from boxes to single pots. Dusted a little 
Tobacco-powder among the foliage of Peaches on walls. 
Commenced disbudding young shoots of Peaches. 
Mulched early Strawberries with stable-manure ; the litter 
will be washed clean by the time the fruit is set. Looked 
over recently-budded standard Briers to rub off young 
shoots springing from the Brier-stock. An eye also is kept 
upon the stocks of dwarf Roses to destroy suckers. 

April 21st.—Mulched hardy Ferns with good loam and 
leaf-mould. This gives a fresh appearance and helps the 
growth. Sowed Grevillea robusta, Cyperus alternifolius, 
and Dracena indivisa. These are all useful furnishing’ 
plants, especially in a small state. Divided Cyperus 
alternifolius variegatus and Eulalia japonica variegata. 
These are very useful table plants. The variegated form 
of Cyperus alternifolius requires more warmth than the 
type, and is much less free in growth. Vaporised Rose 
house ; this makes sure and safe work, for the flies die 
quickly under it. 

April 22nd.—Drew earth over the tops of Potatoes 
just through the g-~nd. Sowed Radishes and small 
salading. Dusted s00; over Onion-beds. Tied matting 
loosely round Cabbages to hasten hearting. Sowed more 
winter greens. Rearranged conservatory. Pruned back 
Acacias and other free-growing plants. Thinned the 
young shoots of fast-growing climbers. Watered borders, 
etc. Removed seed-pods from Rhododendrons Cunning- 
hami, and others just off bloom, will be kept under glass 
till growth is getting firm. 

April 23rd.—Shifted Chrysanthemunis into 6-inch pots. 
Later plants were stopped and placed outside: all our 
plants are either in cold-frames or entirely outside now. 
Put in a few more cuttings to produce dwarf plants in 
6-inch pots, carrying one fine flower. The capabilities of 
the Chrysanthemum are by no means exhausied yet 

| Planted more Gladioli. Dusted Tobacco.powdey among 
| Roses on wall, Green-fy ig showing it-ef on the 
‘| young shoots, i ; 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


CHOICE FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


I HAVE a warm corner in my Gloucestershire 
garden where I wish to grow a few choice, 
delicate flowering shrubs ; but I am at a loss to 
know where I can obtain them, as I can never 
find what I want in the various catalogues sent 
me. I should like a Pomegranate, Clianthus, and 
some of the Kalmias, etc., mentioned from time 
to time in GARDENING. AMATEUR. 


*.* Weare pleased to help you in the selec- 
tion of a few choice shrubs for a warm corner in 
your Gloucestershire garden, and, in doing s0, 
give a brief description of the habit, colour of 
the flowers, etc., of some of the plants mentioned 
below, as we gather from your question that you 
are not familiar with all the good qualities of 
many of the beautiful flowering shrubs. In the 





first place we should not recommend you to plant 
Clianthus in the open ground, as it is not suf- 
ficiently hardy to withstand the rigours of our 
winters unprotected. It will give you better 
satisfaction if grown under glass. The Pome- 
granate would flourish outside—so also would 
the Kalmias. The last-named are very beautiful 
evergreen free-flowering shrubs of compact habit. 
The best varieties to grow are K. latifolia, 
with its clusters of white and rose-coloured 
flowers, which are seen to excellent advan- 
tage against the glossy green _leafage. 
K. angustifolia is a narrow-leafed variety 
of great beauty. K. glauca is also a very 
beautiful shrub. It is generally supposed 
that a peaty soil is necessary to the well- 
being of Kalmias, but we have seen 
excellent specimens that had been grown 
in soil that did not contain peat literally 
covered with blossoms. The Mexican 
Orange (Choisya ternata) is a distinct and 
very accommodating shrub. Its foliage is 
of a rich glossy green, and its sweet- 
scented flowers are produced with great 
freedom. Escallonia macrantha and E. 
Philippiana are two of the best of a 
useful genus. The first-named is very 
handsome by reason of its thick bright 
green leaves and reddish-coloured flowers, 
which are freely produced during the sum- 
mer months. . Philippiana is very 
distinct. Its habit is slender and leaves 
small, and the small white flowers are 
borne in great abundance. It is also very 
hardy. The Japanese Snowball-tree (V1- 
burnum plicatum) is a very free-flowering 
shrub of spreading habit. Viburnum 
Tinus should find a place on account of 
its white flowers being produced during 
winter. Garrya elliptica should also be 
included for the same reason. Its long 








free-flowering shrubs. Amongst Weigelas, the 
varieties named Eva Rathke, Looymansi aurea, 
and rosea Van Houttei will give a good supply 
of their pretty flowers. Philadelphus Lemoinei 
is one of the freest to flower of the whole of the 
Mock Oranges. The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus 
fragrans) is well known. Its fragrant flowers 
are borne very liberally about Christmas time. 
Prunus triloba is very beautiful in early spring 
when its leafless shoots are wreathed with pink 
flowers. Magnolia stellata and M. purpurea 
Lenné are very handsome free-flowering shrubs. 
Forsythia suspensa, Exochorda grandiflora, 
Cytisus albus, C. preecox, and Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora are amongst the most useful of 
hardy flowering shrubs. 





THE WISTARIA. 


Onx of the best of climbing plants is the Chinese 
Wistaria. In the spring season of the year, when 
the branches are wreathed with the drooping 
racemes of lilac-purple flowers, it is very beauti- 
ful. In exposed places the flowers are some- 
times injured by early frosts. The Wistaria is 
most often seen trained against a wall, as in our 
illustration, but it has a very picturesque 
appearance when so placed that its vigorous 
branches can ramble into the head of a neigh- 











pendulous catkins are very attractive. 
Hamamelis arborea is one of the best of 
the winter-blooming shrubs or small trees. 
It succeeds well in sandy soil if planted 
in a sunny spot. Daphne Mezereum, 
D. M. album, and D. M. grandiflora, are all 
beautiful deciduous shrubs, and as their blossoms 
are borne at a time when flowers in the open air 
are scarce they are very valuable. They are 
also very ornamental as berry-bearing shrubs. 
The Japanese Privet (Ligustrum japonicum) is 
very beautiful and of simple culture. Berberis 
stenophylla and B. Darwini can be well recom- 
mended on account of their free-flowering 
qualities. Veronica Traversi is also good. The 
New Zealand Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti) 
deserves special mention. It forms a compact, 
even-growing bush, and when laden with its 
white blossoms it is very charming. O. Gunni 
(Eurybia Gunni) would succeed admirably in 
your garden. Its twiggy branches are covered 
with white, Daisy-like flowers in summer. 
Skimmia japonica and 8. Foremani should be 


included, as their fragrant flowers are 
succeeded by large crops of bright red 
berries. The fragrant Lonicera (L.  fra- 


grantissima) and L. Standishi should find 
a home where early-flowering shrubs are valued. 
Kerria japonica fi.-pl. is a lovely yellow- 
blossomed shrub which rarely ever refuses to 
grow even in the poorest of hungry soils. 
Indigofera Gerardiana carries a goodly number of 
pea-shaped flowers on its long slender shoots. 
Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer is a distinct 
variety with deep crimson flowers. _$. Thun- 


bergi and 8. prunifolia fi.-pl. are very beautiful | 


. 


Wistaria sinensis. 


bouring tree. The Wistaria, too, is often used 
for forming arbours, and a large specimen sup- 
ported by a framework forms a beautiful object 
onalawn. The plant shown in the illustration 
is an old one, trained upon the spur system. 





PRUNING SHRUBS. 


In many cases the occupants of shrubberies are 
allowed to grow uncontrolled after planting, 
and this may be admissible in the case of wood- 
land drives, or in extensive pleasure grounds ; 
but it will not suit in a limited space, or where 
the surroundings are of a formal character. In 
many cases shrubs are about the last things to 
be attended to in the busy time of spring and 
early summer. If, however, they are to be kept 
attractive and each one separate from _ its 
neighbour, as should be the case in the mixed 
shrubbery, pruning must be systematically 
carried out, at least annually, and in many 
cases oftener, or the plants will soon get un- 
shapely and overgrow each other. For the sake 
of clearness in describing the work in hand, it 
is best to divide the shrubs into two sections, 
the one grown principally for flowering—many 
of which are deciduous—and those grown for 
their evergreen or ornamental foliage. Probably, 
the majority of shrubs make their flower growth 
the previous year; consequently, to cut back 
late in autumn, or before flowering takes place 
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in spring, simply destroys the whole of the 
flowers for that season. As soon as possible 
after flowering is over is the best time to prune 
all shrubs belonging to this class ; thin the 
branches where crowded and remove some of 
the old wood that has borne the flowers, to make 
room for the growth of new shoots for 
the succeeding year. Forsythias, Deutzias, 
Weigelas, shrubby Spirwas, Genistas, Lilacs, 
Viburnums, and many others, may be so treated. 
Berberis Darwini may be kept somewhat dwarf 
and yet flower very freely if it is planted young, 
and if the leading growths are either shortened 
or tied in annually ; but allow these to grow up 
and the plants soon become unsightly at the 
bottom. The growth of Rhododendrons cannot 
be cut away without reducing the number 
of flowers for the next season. Tor clumps 
of these to be kept low the common Rho- 
dodendron ponticum should be used, as its 
flowers are not of so much importance as those 
of better kinds, and the plants soon thicken 
again after severe cutting, should that be neces- 
sary. Hybrid Rhododendrons are too good for 
this treatment, consequently positions should 
be given them where they can be allowed to 
grow up at will, merely thinning a little and 
removing superfluous shoots with the seed-pods, 
should the latter be practicable after flowering 
is over. The height of the plants in clumps 
should be in proportion to the length and width 
of the clump, and they should gradually rise 
from the edge to the middle. Hardy Azaleas 
do not grow so strongly as Rhododendrons ; 
consequently, they: are not so difficult to keep 
within bounds. Pruning is but little required, 
as they form themselves into fairly good-shaped 
bushes if allowed sufficient room. The same 
remarks apply to Ledums, Kalmias, and Pteris 
(Andromeda) floribunda. Most of the evergreen 
and ornamental foliaged section may, with 
advantage, be cut over occasionally in summer, 
or they may be pruned as each one requires, 
according to the position which it is meant to 
occupy. A sloping bank of the smaller-leaved 
sorts of common Laurels looks well when the 
plants are established and cut over evenly with 
the knife two or three times during the summer. 
Dwarf clumps of these may be treated in a 
similar way, and the plants, unless they are 
very old, break well when cut back hard. 
Berberis Aquifolium is also well adapted for 
certain positions; but, as a rule, it does not 
transplant successfully, except when young. 
Aucubas grow somewhat uneven if allowed 
to have their own way; so it is_ best 
to remove some of the growths, and the 
plants will be greatly improved thereby. 
Golden Elders are extremely effective in summer 
planted at intervals between other shrubs or in 
masses. They might be used extensively where 
only asummer display is required, as Elders are, 
unfortunately, deciduous. ‘They transplant very 
easily, and may be kept quite dwarf by pinch- 
ing out the points of the shoots occasionally in 
summer. The leaves are of a bright golden 
colour if in an open sunny position. Silver 
Elders are very lable to revert to the green 
form, but the Golden Elder retains its colour, 
generally speaking—so I have observed, at 
least. In mixed shrubbery borders each plant 
should have suticient room for development, 
and those in the front line should be of a dwari- 
growing character, or such as can be kept dwaif 
without being unsightly. laly ley 





Exochorda grandiflora. — A grand 
shrub, but one not often seen in gardens, and, 
as a rule, in rather poor form ; in fact, a large, 
well-proportioned plant is very rare. Just now 
a clump ef this Exochorda is throwing its long 
shoots around and above a mass of Rhododen- 
dron Nobleanum, and the effect is very fine. 
Such a combination may have been contemplatcd 
when the planting was in progress, or it may 
be just a chance contrast, as we notice occasion- 
ally in old pleasure grounds. It is, at any rate, 
an excellent illustration of the effect that can 
be produced by judicious planting. I have 
layered some shoots with the idea of trying 
some good strong plants in other parts of the 
pleasure grounds where the soil is better and 
considerably deeper than on the particular spot 
where the old plant is growing.—B. 

Hand-plough.—In your issue of the 26th ult. there 
is a mote re Hand-plough from~an Australian corres- 
pondgnt. I should be glad if you could give me the 
address of the Planet Junior Manufacturing Company, 
where they can be obtained.—T. W., CHANDLER. 
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PROPAGATING BY LAYERING. 


Most subjects which will root from layers may 
also be propagated from cuttings, yet layering 
may be recommended in many instances, as 
stronger and more vigorous plants will be estab- 
lished in a shorter time, while there is also less 
risk of failure. Among plants which I have 
never known to be propagated except from seeds 
or layers are the Lapagerias. Although they | 
seed freely if fertilised, there is a risk of seed- 
lings not coming quite true, especially where 
the white and red _ varieties are flowering | 
together. I do not know of much variation in 
the white variety. There are several distinct | 
red varieties, varying in shade of colour and | 
form of flowers, and to ensure keeping these | 
true they must be propagated from layers, and | 
this is not a difficult matter. It is only when | 
planted out that Lapagerias succeed well, and 
one important point is to keep the border 
clear of other plants. The border may be 
used for layering. The best time for layering 
is early in the autumn; it may, however, be 
done at almost any season of the year. Some 
of the strongest growths 
should be selected. These 
may be shortened back to 
where the wood is hard and 
the leaves well developed. 
The bed may be prepared 
by giving it a good covering 
of fresh peat and sand. As 
the roots are formed from 
the base of the lateral 
shoots the old stem does 
not require any cutting, 
but should be pegged down 
firmly and well covered, but 
not buried too deeply in the 
soil. When layered early 
in the autumn the plants 
may be taken off the fol- 
lowing summer. It requires 
some care in taking up the 
layers ; the fleshy roots go 
down rather deep, and if 
not taken carefully they 
may get broken or bruised, 
in which case they rot off. 
After forking up the roots 
the plant may be cut off the 
parent close to the stem, 
but it is not necessary to 
cut through the old wood. 
Good fresh peat, with well- 
rotted leaf-mould and a 
liberal addition of sharp 
sand is the best compost 
for potting. Lapagerias re- 
quire a good deal of root 
room, and well-rooted layers 
will require 6-inch pots for 
the first potting or extra 
strong ones may require 
8-inch pots. In potting it 
is essential to work the soil 
well between the roots so-as 
to avoid pressing them 
together, and as the yourig 
points are very brittle, if it 
is necessary to twist them 
to get them down into the 
pots, it must be done very carefully. They | 
require to be kept well shaded for a few days, 
and-a close atmosphere with a little extra | 
warmth for a few weeks will be beneficial, after 
which plenty of air and a cool, shady position | 
will ensure good healthy growth. It will not 
be long after the plants are well established 
before they throw up strong shoots from the 
base, and these must be carefully guarded against 
the attacks of slugs, for if the points are eaten 
out they do not start again the same season. 
At 

















Richardia albo-maculata.—This I find 
a most useful plant just now for indoor decora- 
tion, and being cheap and easily grown it may 
be recommended to anyone having much of this 
work to do. It has a much lighter and more 
elegant appearance than the ordinary Arum 
Lily, the narrow hastate leaves, borne on long | 
thin stem, showing nicely in almost any position, 
but especially when rising from a groundwork of 
dwarfer plants. The spathes are pure white 
with adeep purple centre, the leaves bright green, | 
with white spots irregularly disposed. The 
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tubers should be repotted as soon as possible 
after the foliage dies off in autumn, using a com- 
post of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, with a light 
sprinkling of some artificial fertiliser. During 
the winter months the pots may be stored away 


/ under a greenhouse stage where the drip is not 
'too heavy, keeping the soil rather on the dry 
side, in fact. When growth is starting give the | 
| plants a light, unshaded position from the first, 


this bringing out the bright green tint peculiar 


to the foliage, and keep the roots well supplied 
| with moisture. The pots should be of medium | 


size only. A tuber, say half as large as the 


‘hand, will usually push up about three stems, 
and may be grown ina 5-inch pot, smaller or | 


larger tubers having pots in proportion.—R. 





CLEMATISES. 


AFTER the brilliant kinds raised by Jackman | 


and others, it is hardly necessary to call atten- 
tion to these lovely plants, yet it is curious how 
scarce they are considering the great number 
and fine variety of kinds sent out. They are 
not nearly so commonly seen in. effective use as 





Clematis on a Warwickshire cottage. From a photograph by Mrs. 


The Grove, Wishaw. 


° 


e 
the few wild species which are such an aid in 


our gardens; and they are rarely so healthy, | 
although we think their constitution not at 


fault. Why should so many Clematises of those 
planted in our gardens perish is a question we 
should like some of our readers to answer. 
Neither their origin nor constitution seems to 
condemn them to*such a fate. Why should we 
not have a good number of kinds now, or, as 


|seed is no doubt often procurable, try them 
‘more as seedling plants? 
| value is beyond question, and both abroad and 


Their decorative 


in England beautiful new kinds are being 


raised. 





Corydalis cava alba is one of the most 


lovely March flowers I know. The ivory-white 


flowers are large compared with the size of the 
plant, the long spurs are posed at nearly right- 
angles with the main stem, but. the chief 
feature is the pleasing way in which the large 
bracts of a leather-brown colour are inter- 
mingled with the white flowers. A little group 
has lived here in Yorkshire without care for 
nearly twenty years.—W, 


HARDY CARPET PLANTS. 


Ir a batch of cuttings of the best hardy carpet 
plants was not inserted in autumn and it is 
deemed advisable to strengthen the stock, they 
may be increased by division as soon as the 
flowering season is over. The increased culti- 
vation of this beautiful class of plants has often 
been recommended in GarpENING, and it is 
recognised that many of the tall herbaceous 
subjects and groups or specimens of flowering 
shrubs are seen to better advantage when 
Springing from a live carpet than from the bare 
soil. Let me therefore suggest in the case of 
single specimens growing in small spare beds the 
filling up of the latter to the level of the sur- 
rounding soil and pricking out the carpet plants 
thickly on the same, whilst, so far as big clumps 
are concerned, all the space available may be 
treated in a similar manner if there is plenty of 
daylight between the large stuff. It should 
always be remembered that both choice shrubs 
and the best herbaceous plants are all the better 
when planted thinly. 








Gentiana acaulis is one of the very finest 
carpet plants in cultivation 
where it does well. The soil 
and situation best suited to 
it were a bit of a mystery to 
me until last autumn, when 
I saw it in the most robust 
health and bristling all over 
with flower - buds in -the 
pleasure grounds at Cow- 
dray, in Sussex, where it is 
used as a carpet round many 
specimen trees and shrubs. 
The soil is a fairly holding 
loam, not retentive from a 
soil standpoint, and certainly 
not so far as moisture is con- 
cerned, the pleasure grounds 
sloping very sharply with a 
south aspect. Hven here, 
however, there was a differ- 
ence, and on the north side 
of any tree that threw a con- 
siderable amount of continu- 
ous shade the Gentian was 
got so good. The plant is 
increased by division, break- 
ing it up as soon as the 
flowering is over and insert- 
ing the pieces firmly in the 
soil. This mode, or rather 
time, of propagating—viz., 
so soon as the flowering 
season 1s over—is applicable 
to many carpet plants, such 
as Arabis, Aubrietias, alpine 
Phloxes, and others, either 
in the form of division or by 
cuttings. If the latter are 
used, a partially shaded bor- 
der must be chosen and the 
cuttings inserted firmly in 
sandy soil, giving a good 
soaking of water and keeping 
them moist until the com- 
mencement of growth. With 
nearly all the trailing plants, 
however, it will be found 
there is a strong element of 
self-production, especially if a thin mulch of 
leaf-soil is shaken over them late in autumn, 
and they are pressed down lightly, but 
firmly, with the foot, and where this self- 
propagation is accomplished it is simply a 
matter of breaking the plants up at the end of 
'the flowering season and putting them out 
where they are toremain. I havea very strong 
liking for Saxifraga umbrosa, not only because 
it will thrive in the poorest soil, but because its 
light, graceful flowers are very acceptable for 
| cutting. Mixed with feathery foliage in small 
dark vases, it holds its own even with choice 
|flowers. Has any reader used MHeuchera 
| Sanguinea as a carpet successfully? The habit 
of the plant would lead one to imagine that it 
| would be suitable for the purpose, and the 
flower-spikes are very pretty if one could get 
them in fair quantity. I find it a decidedly 
/miffy subject, the growth weakly, and flowers 
only produced in a very sparing fashion. For 
very dry borders and sloping banks there are 
|few better things than the gold and silver 
|Thymes, They strike freely from cuttings, and 
|a stock is therefore easily increased, Rh, 
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ROSES. 


—_—— 


ROSE BORDERS. 


In the accompanying illustration we are afforded | 


a view of a happily situated Rose-border, the 
blossoms of the tall standards being effectively 


thrown into high relief by the lofty wall of 
foliage that sets a limit to the picture at the. 
Used for the 


further end of the broad walk. 
beautifying of the flower border, charming effects 
can be obtained by the employment of the much 


maligned Standard Roses, provided that only such | 


varieties are selected as make strong growth 
when confined to that method of culture. 
Standard Roses, budded with weak-growing 


varieties, are useless from a decorative point of | 


view, although they may occasionally afford 


the exhibitor a perfect bloom for the show | 


board. 

The garden Rose, however, whether standard, 
bush, or climber, depends for its merits on its 
general effect rather than on the beauty of 
an individual bloom. The custom in vogue 
in former days of relegating all Roses to the 
rosery, where they grew, unassociated with any 
flowers but those of their own kind, has of late 
years, happily, been, to a great 
extent, superseded, except in 
the cases of those who cultivate 
them merely for the production 
of exhibition blooms, by their 
introduction into the general 
garden, a more _ intelligent 
appreciation of their merits as 
ornamental subjects having de- 
veloped itself. It may well be 
said that the Rose, the queen 
of flowers, can never be out of 
place, but beauty gains an 
added attraction from its sur- 
roundings, and the Rose itself 
is no exception to this rule, and 
benefits by having her charms 
set off by the judicious associa- 
tion of other blossoms with her 
own. 

It is not necessary that the 
Rose-border should be entirely 
given up to Roses, nor is it 
desirable, from cultural con- 
siderations, that this should be 
the case. An absence of cover- 
ing to the soil is decidedly in- 
jurious to the roots of these 
plants, and this covering is pro- 
vided in a far more satisfactory 
manner by carpeting plants 
such as Tufted Pansies, Saxi- 
frages, dwarf Campanulas, and 
other shallow-rooting subjects, 
than by the mulching of manure 
that cannot but be considered 





Roses of this section. It has the peculiarity of 
producing solitary blossoms, never in the trusses 
/so usual with Tea and Noisette climbers. 
pillar Rose, or to grow over arbours, it is grand. 
Many of our strong growers not only resent 
severe pruning, but even when left alone do not 
flower as we would, wish until they have become 
well established. Duchesse d’Auerstidt is a 





is 
striking example of this, and was probably dis- 
carded by many because it failed to bloom 
so freely as was expected during its early days. 
Last summer I saw some grand plants, simply 
full of flowers, each of which was large, well 
formed, and of a deep yellow shade. The same 
plants promise well for the coming season.— 


ae 





THE HYBRID TEA ROSES. 


lr it is necessary to arrange Roses in classes or 
sections, then it has assuredly become neces- 
sary to have a class for this rapidly rising type. 
Hybrid Teas are the result of crossing a pure 
Tea-scented or Noisette variety with one of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The late Mr. Henry 
Bennett’s name will always be associated with 
this class, for, although we had several un- 





As a| 


‘dark Teas were not introduced then. Upon 
another occasion, when Grace Darling was being 
staged at Reigate, there was a strong feeling 
that it had no right among the Teas, and should, 
like La France, Captain Christy, and Lady Mary 
| Fitzwilliam, be placed among the Hybrid Per- 


/petuals. Later on we were given Gustave 
Regis, Lady Henry Grosvenor, Augustine 


Guinoisseau (a sport from La France), Viscountess 
Folkestone, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, as 
well as the ‘‘ pedigree” Roses from Mr. Ben- 


nett. It was then decided by the National 
Rose Society's catalogue committee that a 


separate class be formed. This met with con- 
siderable opposition, and the hint then thrown 
out by more than one member, that we were 
over-classifying the Rose, seems coming more 
true every season. We cannot even class our 
Roses as summer and perpetual bloomers unless 
we form these two sections only. Many of the 
so-called Hybrid Perpetuals are no more per- 
petual in blooming than some now classed 
-among those reputed to flower once in the sum- 
'mer only. When it was decided to make the 
Hybrid Tea class we were somewhat puzzled 
about La France. The raiser even was not 
aware of its origin, so how could others declare 

it to be a Hybrid Tea? Cap- 

tain Christy we have given by 

M. Sacharme, the raiser, as 












































a disfigurement to the flower 
garden. The effect of Rose- 
borders, when situated on each 
side of a long path, as in the 
illustration before us, is greatly 
enhanced if an edging of some pretty flowering 
plant is provided, which shall hide the verge of 
the path and furnish an artistic finish to the 
picture. The silvery-leaved Cerastium tomento- 
sum, with its countless snowy star-flowers, the 
London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), with its 
gracile flower-sprays, the delightful White Pink, 
matchless in perfume, whose glaucous foliage is 
always pleasing, Campanula pumila, Gentiana 
acaulis, and many other plants of like habit, may 
be utilised with excellent results for such 
edgings, while in the border itself annuals that 
do not unduly exhaust the soil may be planted, 
such as the Canterbury Bell, Salpiglossis, with 
its handsome, shot-silk blossoms, Cornflowers, 
and Scabious, whose trifling depredations in 
search of nutriment may be easily made good by 
a manurial dressing after their removal in the 
late autumn. Se Wan: 


Tea Rose Duchesse D’Auerstadt.— 
This is a Rose that, although sent out by so 
reliaLle a raiser as M. Bernaix so long ago as 
1888, is still very little known. It is one of the 
‘© Dfjon Teas,” a grand grower, and among the 
most distinct Yellow Roses we have. The colour 
is not quite so deep as in Maréchal Niel, but it 
has a distinct shade of nankeen in the centre. 
The size and form of the flower are good, while 
its perfume is stronger than the average of Tea 





A border of Roses and other plants. 


Perpetuals previous to his introduction of 
‘*nedigree ” Roses in 1878, it is to his untiring 
efforts that we became aware of the practical 
benefits derived from persistent and methodical 
hybridising of this popular flower. The hybrids 
of Noisettes approach some of the Hybrid Teas 
very closely, but are none the less equally dis- 
tinct from them, as the H. Teas are from other 
classes. The correct classification of many 
Roses has become a difticult matter, and pro- 
mises to be more so as time goes on. Even 


of H. Perpetuals, H. Teas, H. Noisettes, and 
the true Teas and Noisettes. In each of these 
classes we can find Roses of widely different 
characteristics. 

When Mr. G. Paul’s useful climber Ches- 
hunt Hybrid was introduced, and also the oldest 
of recognised Hybrid Teas, La France, they 
were relegated to the H. Perpetual class so far 
as exhibition was concerned. I well remember 
once staging Cheshunt Hybrid among a box 
of Teas and Noisettes at Croydon, but the 
flower was removed at the last moment in 
deference to the wishes of one of our oldest 
|rosarians ; not because he disputed its being a 
Tea, but on account of its colour when con- 
trasted with the charmingly soft tints of our 
eas and Noisettes, Mme, Lambard and other 








doubted hybrids between Teas and Hybrid} 


now the dividing line is very faint in the case | 


being a cross between Victor 
Verdier and Safrano, undoubt- 
edly a Hybrid Tea, as that term 
is understood by rosarians. 
Still, we had these two, Lady 
Mary Fitzwilliam, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Grace Darling, 
Caroline Testout, K. Augusta 
Victoria, and others among the 
mixed classes. 

Until 1893 the National Rose 
Society occasionally had classes 
for Hybrid Perpetuals only ; 
also for Teas and Noisettes. 
Seeing the two last classes were 
amalgamated, it might seem 
best to do the same with the 
Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas, but the majority of the 
committee thought otherwise. 
Then trouble began. There was 
strong opposition against the 
removal of La France from a 
class where it had been recog- 
nised for a quarter of a century, 
and again with Captain Christy, 
which had been classed with 
the Hybrid Perpetuals without 
hesitation, and occupied that 





position for exactly twenty 
years. Gloire Lyonnaise was 


another difficult Rose to place, 
notwithstanding M. Guillot 
stated it to be a cross between 
Baroness Rothschild and Mme. 
Falcot, although the progeny 
of the first and second crossings 
had to be crossed again before 
securing this ‘‘ yellow Hybrid Perpetual,” as it 


was then called. There is a wide margin 
between Reine Olga de Wurtemberg and 
Souvenir de Wootton when contrasted with 


Gustave Regis and Mme. Pernet Ducher, the 
two first favouring the H. Perpetual parents and 
the last keeping very closely to their Tea-scented 
relationship. Many of our best Hybrid Teas 
have been secured by crossing the Teas with 
Victor Verdier, a Hybrid Perpetual that would 
seem almost entitled to a place among the H. 
Teas, equally with La France. The chief points 
in favotr of this class are their more continuous 
blooming ; indeed, such as Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Marjorie, Camoens, Caroline Testout, Grace 
Darling, and Marquise de Salisbury will bear 
favourable comparison with any of the Teas and 
Noisettes, and their less susceptibility to red 
rust, that very disfiguring and crippling disease 
so prevalent among the Hybrid, Perpetuals. 
We do not find red rust among any of the true 
Teas, Noisettes, or Chinas, and some of the H. 
Teas, notably Gustave Regis and Mme. Pernet 
Ducher, with others closely approaching the 
Tea class, are equally free from it. If we can 
secure greater freedom of bloom, with exemp- 
ition from red rust, the Hybrid Teas will soon 
become even more valuable than they are at 
present. For a new class they are advancing 
very rapidly, both in numbers and quality, 
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while we already have them among our best pot- 
Roses, also for exhibition, garden decoration, 
and as*climbers both under glass and in the 


open. R. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM AINSWORTHI. 


THE number of choice hybrids raised from 
different species of Dendrobium is rapidly ex- 
tending, no others, with the single exception of 
Cypripediums, lending themselves so readily to 
artificial cross-fertilisation. D. Ainsworthi— 
well shown in the accompanying illustration—is 
one of the best, and, fortunately, one of the most 
plentiful ofall. The well-known hardy character- 
istics of D. nobile are well preserved in the 
hybrid, while the influence of D. heterocarpum 
or aureum is plainly shown in the feathered 
blotch upon the lip. The blossoms occur, as in 
D. nobile, in small side racemes all along the 
growths. ‘The sepals and petals are white, also 
the ground colour of the lip, the blotch above- 
mentioned being of a rich crimson-purple. 
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leaves have formed and the pseudo-bulbsarefully 
developed keep them in the warm-house. As 
noted above, they always delight in a clear 
light, and at the latter end of the growing sea- 
son they require hardly any shading. When 
quite finished take the plants from the heat 
and moisture to a drier and cooler house where 
they may have abundance of fresh air and be 
totally unshaded. The effect will be noted in 
the altered colour of the foliage, and the water 
supply must be diminished by degrees as this is 
seen. During the winter months a night tem- 
erature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. is ample, the 
atter figure being forthose plants required earliest 
in bloom, for, like its well-known parent, it will 
keep up a long succession of bloom provided 
the plants are properly managed. Endeavour 
to use the same plants each season for the 
earliest batch, as by degrees they come to 
flower almost naturally at an early date. In 
small collections, however, where only a few 
plants are grown, it is wisest to let them come 
along slowly and naturally, flowering about the 
end of February. They are not then excited 
into growth until the sun has considerable 





Some varieties are much better than others, 








Dendrobium 


but I have never seen what one may call a poor 
}D. Ainsworthi, or one that was not well worth 
growing. In the variety roseum all the seg: | 
ments are tinted rose, though this plant is said | 
to have been raised from the same pod of seed | 
as the ordinary type. All are more nearly | 
deciduous than D. nobile, and when strong | 
enough to bloom do so upon the new pseudo- | 
bulbs annually, while those of D. nobile some- | 
times rest a season. I have never known well- | 
ripened stems of D. Ainsworthi to do this, ' 
though a half-finished, badly-ripened stem may | 
throw a few flowers the following season. 

Its culture is not difficult in a warm, moist | 
house. It should be planted either in small | 
baskets or pans and suspended. If this is not | 
convenient it will get along fairly well on the | 
stage in pots, but the plants hung up close to | 
the light are sure to be more satisfactory. 
(;rowth commences at the base of the stem- 
like pseudo-bulbs soon after the flowers are past, | 
and when these are commencing to root on their 
own account the plants may be given new material | 





power, and this has a consolidating effect upon 
the growth from the first, rendering it jos 


Ainsworthi. 


likely to be attacked by insects or unduly 
sheen by any slight mistake in culture. 
Mistakes, moreover, are less likely to occur in 
the latter part of March and April, when the 
plants referred to will be growing, than in 
January. This hybrid is easily propagated by 
division, by laying the bulbs on Moss and cut- 
ting up, or by taking advantage of apical 
soy a proceeding from immature pseudo- 
ulbs. 





The Swan Orchid (Cynoches chloro- 
chilon).—This is the best known species of the 
genus in cultivation, its large fragrant flowers 

eing highly appreciated by Orchid cultivators 
generally. The flowers naturally are inverted, 
variable in size, the largest often measuring 
from 6 inches to 8 inches across vertically, the 
sepals and petals are of a yellowish-green, the 
lip has a dark green depression in the centre, 
and the column, which is curved like a Swan’s 
neck, is not only botanically interesting, but is 
always looked upon as a great curiosity. This 


if necessary, this consisting of the best quality | species was originally discovered by a German 


peat and Sphagnum over good drainage. 


Keep 


;naturalist in 1836 in Venezuela, and about two 





just_moist after potting, and increase the 
supply as the roots begin to run in the new 
material, and from this time until the terminal 


, years later it was imported from Demerara by 
| Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. From that time 
many plants of this quaint and distinct species 
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have been imported into this country, but owing 
to our imperfect knowledge of its cultural 
requirements a great number of them after 
producing a strong inflorescence have dwindled 
away until they have disappeared altogether. 
Fortunately, through our energetic plant col- 
lectors, we have latterly become more and more 
acquainted with the conditions under which it 
grows naturally, and are therefore better able to 
provide for its artificial needs. To preserve this 
plant and keep it in good condition year after 
year the principal point to be aimed at is the 
thorough maturation of the pseudo-bulbs when 
growth is completed. As soon as the new bulbs 
are formed the plant should be suspended in 
a cool, dry house, where plenty of ventilation is 
afforded. The plant should be exposed to the 
full glare of the sun, and be kept thoroughly 
moist at the root until the leaves change colour 
and fallaway. After the leaves fall discontinue 
the waterings, and keep the compost quite dry 
throughout the resting season. At this period 
(April) the plant will be starting new growths. 
As soon as these are seen pushing up shake the 
plant out of the old compost, cut away all dead 
roots and decayed parts, then place them in 
small, shallow Teak-wood baskets, using fibrous 

eat and chopped Sphagnum, mixed with 

roken crocks to root in. Suspend them on the 
lightest side of the hottest house, or plant stove, 
and water them sparingly at first, then as the 
roots and growths advance gradually increase 
the supply.—W., B. 

Cypripediums, etc. (C. C. ).—Philodotas 
are of no real commercial value—they are grown 
chiefly by amateurs who are fond of botanical 
curiosities. They require an _ intermediate 
temperature at all seasons. The following 
Cypripediums, C. Spicerianum, C. Harrisianum, 
and c conchiferum, also grow freely in the 
intermediate-house, where the night tempera- 
ture, during winter, is about 55 ieee These 
Cypripediums grow well with such Orchids as 
Stratis, Epidendrums, Miltonias, Cymbidiums, 
etc. They require the same kind of compost as 
is generally recommended for C. insigne; they 
would also do well grown side by side with that 
well-known species. Odontoglossum crispum 
and Alexandre are ‘synonymous. This species 
was first described and named by Dr. Lindley 
in 1852 as O. crispum. Many years afterwards 
fresh specimens were sent home, which another 
botanist failed to recognise, and he, believing 
them to be a new species, named them O. 
Alexandre, consequently the first is the correct 
name for this popular and beautiful Orchid. It 
requires a winter night temperature fluctuating 
between 45 degs. and 50 degs.—W., B. 


Treatment of certain Orchids 
(Cattleya ).—The name of the Cattleya is C. 
Walkeriana, and it is quite natural for it to 
flower from the small slender shoot, which issues 
from the rhizome of the last-made pseudo-bulb. 
Having flowered it so successfully, your treat- 
ment of the plant appexrs to be correct. No. 2 
is Oncidium tigrinum unguiculatum. It will 
thrive under the same treatment as the cool 
Odontoglossums.—W., B. 


Lelia purpurata and Lelia anceps 
(Blue Bell),—Lelia purpurata and L. anceps, 
although widely different in appearance, require 
identical treatment as to temperature during 
the growing season; the first-named species 
should be placed in a shady position in the 
house, while the latter should receive all the 
sunlight available. Lelia anceps when in full 
growth should be afforded plenty of root mois- 
ture, but as soon as the new pseudo-bulbs are 
formed it should be gradually discontinued 
until the flowers fade. Afi ae no more water 
need be given unless the bulbs or leaves show 
signs of shrivelling. The proper time to repot 
is just before the plants commence to grow. 
Lelia purpurata generally makes its growth 
during the autumn and winter months. This 
plant requires very careful watering, and no 
more should be afforded at any time than is 
absolutely necessary to keep the bulbs and 
leaves plump and fresh, It is always advisable 
to allow ie compost to become fairly dry 
before watering, because if the material is kept 
constantly moist the roots are very likely to 
decay. Plants of Lelia purpurata that have 
produced flower sheaths will soon commence to 
push up their flowers. During this pericd the 

lant should be kept fairly moist. After the 

owers fade very little water is needed until 
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arranged naturally in a terra-cotta jar, the 
| whole being finished with plumes of the useful 
and effective Asparagus plumosus. Several of 
the taller and more sturdy Grasses can also be 
cies should range between 55 degs. and used to great advantage, Poa aquatica being 
degs., the lower temperature being preferable | particularly good for this purpose. Another 
sarly morning. During the daytime a rise of | very handsome piece of work can be done with 
legs. with sun-heat is always beneficial. | Lilium auratum with stems cut 3 feet or 4 feet 
ith proper care and attention both species are | long and arranged in a low, broad receptacle 
ily managed.—W.., B. | which should stand on the floor. This makes a 


repotting this species is when the new 
»wths are about 1 inch or 3 inches long, as at 
t juncture they commence to push out young 
its. The winter night temperature for both 


| 


} 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 





LILIES IN VASES. 
E accompanying illustration affords a very 
gestive example of the highly decorative 
ue of Lilies. There are, indeed, few flowers | 


| very fine decoration for a corner or for a recess. 
L. excelsum, which flowers about the first week 
of July, is admirable for smaller vases; L. 
longiflorum and L. Harrisi look exceedingly 
well when mixed with any of the orange- 
coloured varieties. 
is always good and easily obtainable, but 
nothing can beat L. Leichtlini for grace and 
delicacy of colouring. Endless combinations of 


varieties will suggest themselves to the intend- 


Of the latter, L. tigrinum | 


— 
new growths start afresh. The best time| pink and white varieties of L. lancifolium | thosethatneedalittleshelter. We find them useful 


to put Roses and other plants used for forcing in, 
as this protects them from frost. In one garden- 
frame we have a fine batch of plants of Cam- 
panula pyramidalis that will make a beautiful 
group in the cloistersin July. It is astonishing 
how many plants can be forwarded in these 
frames. Everyone knows their value for 
Violets, also for Broccoli and_ wintering 
| Lettuces and Cauliflowers. In spring they are 
| indispensable for sowing Carrots, Radishes, and 
| bringing on Potatoes and other vegetables. For 
sowing many flower-seeds in, no place can be 
more suitable. I prefer them to any other 
place, and if a little warmth is needed this can 
be had by making up a slight hot-bed. 

During the summer I prefer frames to grow 
on plants for the house and for winter-flowering 
kinds. For several years I have grown on 
Caladiums and other stove foliage plants in a 
iframe on a hot-bed with the best results. 








mr gardens which lend themselves so readily 
bold and artistic treatment. Their long 
f stalks render them easy of manipulation, 
. their shapely and handsome blooms always 
ure a strikingly effective arrangement. 
ng usually light in colour, they are particu- 
y suitable for hall vases or for use in corri- 
s, where there is frequently a scarcity of 
sht daylight. The blooms should never be 
led off their stems and stuck upright into 
d at the bases of epergnes. They should 
ays be freely and naturally arranged in a jar 
vase of a size and colour suitable to the special 
‘ety selected. I consider that they always 
k better in pottery than in glass. The jar 
the illustration is a charming one for the 
‘pose. The spikes should not be so closely 
wded together that the blooms jostle each 
er, for if this iz done the flowers must neces- 
tly lose in beauty and effect. 
st beautiful arrangements of Liliums which 
emember seeing consisted of the ordinary 





Qne of the! 


The White Lily in a vase. 


ing decorator, and, provided he avoids short 
stalks and overcrowding, he will be fairly certain 
to secure good results. He 





MANAGEMENT OF COLD-FRAMES. 
THESE are amongst the most useful structures 
in the garden. Although I have the manage- 
ment of glass-houses of all kinds, I would rather 
give up heated houses than have to do with- 
out cold-pits or frames. Some cultivators are 
apt to think, and more especially young men, 
that these need no skill in management to obtain 
|the best results. But this is quite a mistake. 
| Many enthusiastic amateurs are devoted to a 
garden and have no other conveniences. In not 
a few instances these frames are empty through 
the winter. This should not be. I may say we 
never have an idle frame or pit, and could use 
move if we had them. Through the past winter 
|ours have been occupied with hardy plants in 
‘pots that are used for the house decorat jon, and 





| Achimenes and Gloxinias do well in them during 
the summer, and for Cucumbers, Melons, and 
Tomato culture they are excellent. Amateurs 
make many errors in ventilating the frames. 
They allow them to remain close too long in the 
morning, and the air is moist, which brings on 
scorching or pests. The frames should he 
opened a little as early as possible, increasing 
the ventilation as the day advances. Another 
mistake is in damping and closing too early, 
especially when the nights are cold.  Kvery 
effort should be used to give all the air possible, 
and it is unwise to try and force growth early in 
the spring, as often the plants receive a check 
later. All watering should be done in the morn- 
ing, except in very warm weather. Cucumbers 
would be benefited by only damping in the 
morning. J. CROOK. 





Koster. .— Thi: 
Azaleas 
vear, Th 


Azalea, Anthony 
splendid addition to the hardy 
‘flowering freely under glass thi 
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large trusses of orange-yellow blossoms are 
extremely showy, the individual flowers being 
quite as large as those of Rhododendrons. It 
also has good lasting qualities owing to the 
substantial texture of the petals. For massing 
or for forcing it is a most excellent variety, and 
should be largely employed by all who admire 
these beautiful shades of colour. 





FRUIT. 


NEW APPLES OF PROMISE. 

Or recent years a few good Apples have been 
introduced. The variety illustrated — the 
Sandringham—is one of the best, as it keeps 
well and crops freely in most localities and soils. 
There is much pleasure in growing these hardy 
fruits, as the trees soon bear a crop when 
worked on the Paradise-stock, and, if grown in 
bush form, they are most profitable. Grown in 
this way, the cultivator can feed and thin the 
fruits, thus securing the best at a smaller cost 
of labour in gathering. I must admit that some 
of these newer Apples are none too free cropping 
in a small state; but we must not condemn 
them on this account, as one of our best Apples, 
the Blenheim Orange, does not fruit freely when 
young, whereas grown as a standard and with 
age it is one of the best paying Apples for mar- 
ket, so that most likely some of the 
newer fruits may need similar treat- 
ment. Some of the best Apples have 
been raised by amateurs from pips, and 
this shows what can be done by those 
interested in fruit culture. Ribston 
Pippin is supposed to have been raised 
from pips brought from Rome, and sown 
at Ribston Hall in Yorkshire, and 
Cox’s Orange is said to have been raised 
from a pip of Ribston by an enthusiastic 
amateur in Buckinghamshire, a Mr. Cox. 
Of course, our bush-trees are worked 
upon a quick-fruiting stock, and grown 
thus the cultivator has not long to wait 
for results. I now come to varieties, 
and will note a few of the best, and 
their season, including dessert and cook- 
i 1g varieties. 

SANDRINGHAM, the variety illustrated, 
has been long enough in commerce to 
test its value. It is a very large, 
handsome Apple, and of excellent 
quality. -It must be classed as a cook- 
ing ‘variety, but it is as useful for 
dessert, and is in season from November 
to February. It crops well, and is not 
particular as to soil or locality. 

Lapy SupDELEY is a dessert Apple 
that should be in every garden. It is 
very early; in fact, it is best eaten 
from the tree early in September, and 
in warm soils may be gathered in 
August. It grows well in any form, and will, I| 
feel sure, make a most valuable market fruit, as 
its rich colour, spicy flavour, and free cropping | 
will make it a favourite. | 

Earuy Rivers.—This promises well with me | 
in a young state. It crops freely, and may be 
called a Codlin; and, as most amateurs know, 
there are few better varieties for cooking than 
the Codlin varieties; although at times they 





Apple Sandringham. 


Kine or Tompktys County.—An American 
fruit, described in GARDENING, March 26, p. 41. 
It is a good dessert variety, and in season from 
December to March. 

THe QurEEN.—This is not unlike Sandringham 
in quality, being a dessert or cooking fruit, hand- 
some, large, and in season at midwinter. It is 
certainly one of the best of the newer cooking 
fruits, and does well in bush form, soon coming 
into bearing. It makes a profitable standard, 
and appears to succeed in heavy soils. 

May QuEEN.—A dessert Apple of great excel- 
lence, not large, but valuable for its keeping. 
It is of specially good flavour, and in season well 
into May, ata time we have very few really 
good dessert varieties. This does well in bush 
form on the Paradise-stock. 

WaAGENER.—A very pretty fruit, in season 
from Christmas to May, and with a distinct 
Quince-like flavour. So far I have only grown 
as cordon, but it promises well. 

Mrs. BArron.—An excellent midwinter cook- 
ing or dessert Apple, of excellent quality. The 
tree is of compact growth, very prolific, and 
goodin bush form. This is none too well known, 
and is a desirable fruit for small gardens. W. 


GATHERING HARDY FRUIT. 


AFTER much observation in many places, and 
over a number of years, I am convinced that 
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From a photograph by Mr. G. 8. 
Cousins, Bury St. Edmunds, 


more hardy fruit is spoilt, through the autumn 


iT . . . 
_and winter, from improper gathering than from | 


any other cause. This being so, every care should 
be taken in gathering, especially where both 
Apples and Pears are needed largely during the 
late autumn and winter months. Gathering too 
early, and rough handling of the fruit when 
gathering, with imperfect storing, are the great 
drawbacks to successful keeping. For years I 





miss a year, they make up for it the next. This 
is a large, early fruit, and very hardy, as it keeps 
on the trees longer than the old Keswick types. 

NeEwron WonpbrErR.—A new cooking fruit of 
special merit, large, and not unlike Wellington 
in size and appearance. It is handsome, hardy, 
free, and will make a valuable standard, as it 
promises well in any form, but with me does 
not like severe pruning in a young state. 

ALLINGTON Pippin.—A very fine dessert 
Apple, introduced in 1896 ; but previous to that 
I had opportunities of seeing it in fruit, and it 
certainly is a good kind of medium size, not 
unlike Cox’s Orange in this respect, and having 
a very full, rich flavour. 
svown it as a dwarf on the Paradise-stock, and 
it fruits freely. 

St. Epmunp’s Prippin.—A dessert kind of 
great merit. Ihave only grown it as a cordon. 
It is a pretty russet Apple, in season at Christ- 
mas, and of rich flavour. It does not grow too 
strongly, and is suitable for small gardens. It is 
not well known, but amateurs should include a 
tree in their list on account of its special quality. 


So far I have only | 


| have been testing the value of late gathering, 
and I unhesitatingly say that a very large por- 
tion of our late Apples and Pears are gathered 
too early. I well remember, when first having 
charge of a garden, some twenty-five years ago, 
| how anxious I was to get the fruit gathered ; 
| but I made a mistake. During the last few 
years I have been trying the effect of allowing 
| the fruit of many late-keeping Apples and Pears 
| to hang on the trees as long as possible, and this 
/with good results. Iam aware that it is im- 
| possible to fix any time as a guide for everyone, 
las soil, situation, and other circumstances 
must be taken into consideration. 
ai Again, the weather is a guide to the grower. 
‘There is no better way of knowing when a fruit 
|is ripe than by lifting it up and just lightly 
pulling it. If it parts from the stem then it is 
ready to be gathered. It is astonishing how 
long many kinds of Apples and Pears will hang 
on the trees. During the last autumn I made 
_a point of leaving out some late kinds of Pears, 
such as Glou Morceau, Winter Nelis, Easter 
|Beurré, and others. Some of those remained 
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on the trees till the middle of November befor 
they parted readily from the stem. 


It is a common idea that if Grapes are to heng 
well through the winter they must be wel] 
ripened. Then why not allow hardy fruit 
do the same? I have proved many times that 
if you want fine dessert Apples, such 4 
Sturmer Pippin and Mannington Pearmain 
keep well through the winter one can hardly 
allow them to hang out too long. Far better 
gather them in the early part of Novembe 
than early in October. Many think light frost 
will injure the fruit, but this is not so, as these” 
hard, long-keeping kinds are not affected in th 
least degree. 

I have found that in the case of late Pears op 
walls, rather than gather them prematurely, ij 
pays to cover the trees with a sheet or covering 
of some kind. Some may say the birds are s¢ 
destructive, and I agree with them, as last yea 
we had to cover our Pears with nets three time 
thick. In the case of bush-trees, if not too big, 
these should be likewise protected, for desser 
Apples, especially if of good quality, will pay 
for this attention. 

Another mistake is rough treatment 
gathering. It is no uncommon thing in th 
West of England to see growers shake the fruif 
down and then expect them to keep. Only lag 
year I saw a fine sample treated in this way 
and then I was asked why they did not keep, 
Pears and Apples, to keep well, should he 
gathered most carefully into baskets with sof 
material in the bottom to prevent bruising. Te¢ 
keep them plump and fresh into the spring th 
store should be about as damp as a place i 
which boots would get mouldy, and free from4 
dry air. J. Crook, 






‘ 





FERNS. 


MICROLEPIA HIRTA CRISTATA. 


WueERE plenty of room can be afforded, this hand 
some Fern should be grown, as either for home 
decoration or exhibition it is one of the best ant 
of easy culture. The fronds are pale green, eae 
5 feet or 6 feet long, prettily crested withou 
being lumpy, and gracefully arched. To get th 
best results, this Fern should be stood wher 
nothing can touch the euds of the fronds, an 
be grown on into large specimens in po 
18 inches or so across. The true shape of th 
stems is then brought out, and a plant like th 
standing a foot or so above the line of vision, i 
a large house has a really beautiful effect. 
is a rapid grower in a suitable atmosphere, an 
if well fed at the roots small pieces soon maki 
pretty little specimens. The compost may con 
sist of rough peat, leaf-mould, crushed charcoa’ 
and fibrous loam, and a good sprinkling of coarse 
sharp sand must be added to this. If the plants 
are healthy, when repotting. becomes necessary 
a good shift should be given, say 2 inches of ney 
material all round, and, beyond picking out 2 
few of the old crocks and loosening the ball 
little with a pointed stick, the roots need no 
be disturbed. The compost must not b 
rammed too hard, but not left loose enough t 
sink afterwards. The present is a good time t 
repot large plants or to cut these up fo 
increase of stock. If done before signs of youn 
growth are apparent, the plants sometimes refus 
to start freely afterwards, while if left too lo 
the new fronds suffer. Few Ferns require mo 
water than this provided the drainage is fret 
and the compost open, as described above. 
remember a large plant of this I had in Wilf 
shire ; it had outgrownits quarters in the fernery 
and, withseveral other large-growing species, ha 
to be shifted into the vinery. Here, owing to th 
free circulation of air in summer, if was impos 
sible to keep the fronds from flagging by t 
ordinary watering, so the pot was lowered int 
a small slate tank, and all the summer stood i 
2 inches of water. ‘The roots, in short, whe 
growth is active ean hardly be kept too mois! 
What may be termed warm greenhouse trea’ 
ment suits it best, the growth being firmer an 
lasting better here than if grown in stove-hea 
It must be carefully but not heavily shaded, th 
sun being apt to turn the points of the fron¢ 
brown. It dislikes heavy overhead syringin{ 
but delights in a moist yet buoyant atmosphe 


R. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FINE-LEAVED VINES. 
A rew of the Grape-Vines, but more especially 
the North American representatives of the 
genus, such as Northern Fox Grape (Vitis 
Labrusea), Southern Fox Grape (V. vulpina), 
Winter Grape (V. cordifolia), and others, are 
very beautiful climbing plants, while some of the 
garden varieties of the States are not less at- 


tractive than their wilder brethren in foliage. | 
When covering an arbour or festooning a tree, | 


these huge-leaved Vines are seen at their best, 
for it is useless to plant them where space is 
limited. In planting, too, some manure should 


be mixed with the soil, as all the Vines are) 


gross feeders, and with liberal treatment the 
leaves are much more handsome than when the 
plants are starved. ‘The cut-leaved 
(apiifolia) of the common Grape-Vine is also 
remarkable for its distinct foliage, as also is 
another variety, the Claret Vine (V. purpurea), 
whose foliage towards the end of the summer 
becomes deeply tinged with red, which colour is 
retained till the leaves drop. The American 
Vines, too, die off very brightly tinted in the 


form | 





for bouquets, wreaths, or table decoration, this 
light and elegant Spireea would be a boon, The 
plant produces long, wavy panicles of pure 
| white blossoms, which are arranged so closely 
together that at a distance the bush has the 
hao of being covered with snow, but on 
closer inspection we find myriads of the tiniest 
Hawthorn-like flowers, each one so beautifully 
arranged on the shoot as to be distinctly visible. 
As many as 150 of these small blossoms may be 
counted upon one spray, the latter being about 
10 inches in length. —B. 





BORDER CARNATIONS. 


In an article on this subject in GARDENING, 
March 5 last, Mr. Douglas states that good 
flowers cannot be obtained from plants set out 
in spring unless they have been wintered in 
pots. I live in a locality where it is very 
‘unsafe to leave Carnations in the open ground, 
and am, therefore, obliged to have recourse to 
spring planting. I do not pot up a single layer. 
I plant in March and get a lot of good flowers. 
In whatever way Carnations are grown it is im- 
perative that they be furnished with an abun- 
dance of roots when they commence to grow in 








A large-leaved Vine rambling over a tree. 


autumn, Other Vines worthy of note as orna- 
mental climbers are the Japanese Vitis Thun- 
bergi, whose deeply-lobed leaves are especially 
remarkable for the rich dark glossy green of the 
upper surface, while the underside is covered 
with a rusty down. Another yet to mention is 
one whose leaves are of medium size, and not 
remarkable, but the berries, though small, are 
of a bright blue colour, a tint but little repre- 
vented among hardy fruits. The berries of this, 
which are about the size of large Peas and borne 
in good clusters, are sweet and insipid to the 
taste, but remarkably showy when ripe. 


heterophylla humulifolia, or the Turquoise- 
berried Vine, should be planted against a warm 
wall, otherwise, except during an unusually 
warm summer, the berries will not ripen. One 
ef the most beautiful of all the large-leaved 
Vines is Vitis Coignetiz, a Japanese kind, with 
very bold, handsome leaves, which die off a 
splendid colour in autumn. ft 





Spirea multiflora arguta.—This is one 
of the best ofthe Spireas. Just now the grand 
4-feet high bushes in our collection of hardy 
shrubs are very conspicuous. To a gardener 
who has many demands for: cut-flowers, either 


as / ren This | 
Vine, which is known under the name of Vitis 


From a photograph by Mrs. Newman, Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


spring, and I find that the safest way to ensure 
a good stem is to lift the layers carefully in 
October, set them in light soil in cold-frames, 
just protecting from heavy rains and snow. If 
given one good watering they will require no 
more attention in this way until the time comes 
to remove them to the open ground. In soils 
and localities which are favourable to Carna- 
tions, the roots remain in good condition 
through the winter, but in low-lying places, 
where the natural drainage is not free, 
they are apt to lose a portion of their most 
active fibres, and then the plants fall victim to 
fog and the inclement weather which is apt to 
prevail in the early part of the year. Mr. 
| Douglas advises putting in drains 3 feet deep ; 
but of what use are they when the water fre- 
quently lies for months together within 1 foot 
of the surface? This is the case with me, and I 
am therefore obliged to remove my plants to 
frames where they may be secured against 
excess of moisture, both atmospheric and at the 
roots, instead of putting them at once where 
they are to bloom.’ Although I protect from 
excessive moisture, [-am eareful to avoid making 
the plants tender*by ¢onfinement. In a time of 
any frost the, lights are drawn off, so that the 
soil can be hard frozen, as this ensures a period 
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of perfect rest. In foggy weather the lights are 
kept on, but tilted at the sides. In this way 
root-action will continue all through the winter, 
and layers that are imperfectly furnished with 
roots in the autumn will have a nice lot 
of active fibres in March. I am _ now 
(March 16th) putting out my plants as they 
come from the frames with a mass of roots that 
would require 5-inch pots for their accommo- 
dation. Numerous white active fibres peep out 
from the ball of light earth ready to grasp the 
new soil, and in which they will quickly estab- 
lish themselves. By the time pleats in this 
condition show bud they will have a sufficient 
amount of roots in the fresh earth to ensure 
perfect flower development. In my opinion this 
kind of plant has a better chance of thriving than 
one that has been kept in a small pot some six 
months. If the rooted layer is in good condition 
when potted in the autumn, it will have filled a 
small pot fairly well with roots by March, indeed 
itis likely to be slightly root-bound. It is a 
well-known fact that there is an element of 
danger in planting out from pots with the balls 
intact. In dry weather the balls are apt to 
become dry, so that rain or water administered 
will run through the surrounding loose earth 
without moistening them. This is frequently 
an unsuspected cause of failure in the case of 
things set out into the open ground from 
pots. The safe way is to loosen the ball of soil, 
for it is better to incur a little check at first 
than run the risk of total failure later on. 
BYFLEET. 





Narcissus Grandee.—This is one of the 
handsomest of the later bicolor forms, and a 
variety well worth cultivating for its lateness 
in flowering. The plant may be readily dis- 
tinguished Floth Empress by its smaller flowers, 
a more cylindrical tube, and general dwarfness, 
together with later flowering. Another late 
kind is N. bicolor, which comes into blossom 
with the above. It is smaller in stature than 
any of the bicolors, though a decidedly neat 





and distinct plant notwithstanding. Some 
flowers of this latter are very telling in a vase 
onthe table, and, indeed, few kinds are more 
effective in this way. 

Armeria cespitosa.—Both in the rock 
garden and in pans this flowers freely, the very 
dwarf tufts being all but hidden by the close, 
dense heads of pink blossoms. ‘The finer 
coloured examples are those in the rock garden, 
where the sunlight has a decided effect for good 
on flowers of this particular shade. At the 
expense of colour, however, many things are 





better for a slight protection from wind and 
storm, or at least a portion of the stock, and in 
this way also may the flowering period be use- 
fully prolonged. 

Lasiandra macrantha for winter- 
flowering.—This being rather tender it is 
advisable to leave the planting out until June is 
fairly well advanced, and to lift rather earlier 
in autumn in the case of planted-out stuff, and 
for potting to use a bit of fine peat and a good 
sprinkling of silver-sand with the loam. The 
large, finely-coloured flowers are sufficient to 





stamp it as a very acceptable winter-flowering 
plamt, and well-flowered large specimens are 
extremely handsome. Plants when housed 
should be placed at the warmest end of the 
structure devoted to this class. 

Vitis inconstans.—This, which is far 
better known as Ampelopsis Veitchi or tricuspi- 
data, is just now pushing rapidly into growth, 
and just as the first leaves are making their 
appearance the points of difference between some 
individuals is very marked. Thus in one form 
the large three-lobed leaves are of a bright 
green tint, another with leaves entire, or nearly 
so, is of the same hue, while particularly notice- 
able just now is one whose foliage is of a rich 
shining bronzy tint, totally distinct from that of 
either of the preceding. These bronzy forms 
vary a good deal in depth of colouring, and to 
the richest-tinted one the varietal name of pur- 
purea is generally applied.—T. 





p= Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these eather for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of thetr stems. Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
also of interesting subjects will_be welcome. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


RAISING ASPARAGUS PLANTS. 


THOSE of your readers who have not tried the 
following plan of raising Asparagus plants will, 
with ordinary attention, find it answer well. 
No doubt it is more adapted for small gardens 
than where a very large number of ate is 
required. Procure some old boards, and witha 





few short pieces nail these together on their | 


undersides so as to form a sort of platform, say, 
6 feet long by about 2 feet in width. Get some 
turves about 2 inches thick, 
into pieces 3 inches square. Lay these pieces 
of turf close together on the boards so as to 
cover the whole surface. 
seeds of Argenteuil Asparagus in the centre of 


and cut them | 


Insert three selected | 


each turf, cover the whole surface with a sprink- | 


ling of old potting soil so as to fill up inter- 
stices betwixt the pieces of turf. Put the 
boards into a Peach-house or vinery where the 
roof is not covered with foliage. In about a 
fortnight the seeds will have pormales well. 
As soon as the seedlings can be handled, pull 
out the two weakest. Before the seedlings 
become drawn, remove the boards into a cold- 
we or frame to gradually harden the plants 
vefore planting out in their permanent home. 
Before doing this, insert some twigs of Birch 
or Hazel round each plant so as to prevent their 
falling over. When planting, it is only neces- 
Bary to make a square hole in the prepared bed 
or beds, say, 20 inches apart each way, putting 
a piece of turfin each hole. Have these holes 
somewhat larger than the size of the turves, so 
as to allow space for some sifted old potting 
soil for the young plants to start into, which by 
this time will be bristling all round the pieces 
of turf. If the weather is at all dry give them 
a good watering, and mulch well with some old 
Mushroom-manure or leaf-soil. If all goes well 
they will then grow away without check and 
get well established the same season. The 
things to be avoided are sowing too early and 
delaying the final planting too long. Early in 
April is quite time enough for the former, 
especially in the north. Thus sown the plant 
will be fit to put out by the time the soil in the 
prepared beds has got nicely warmed by the sun 
in ordinary seasons. It may seem to some a 
troublesome process to go through with a hardy 
plant like Asparagus, but for small gardens 
especially I am fully convinced the end will 
justify the trouble taken. As will be seen, one 
board of the size given will afford room for 
about 190 plants, which alone would be sufficient 
for a nice sized bed when planted out at about 
20 inches apart. Small pots may be used instead 
of turves, but, as a rule, the plants do not go 
away so well when planted from pots as when 
bits of turf are used. 


TOMATOES. 


THE cultivation of these has become an impor- 
tant matter in most gardens, and where con- 
venience exists arrangements are made to keep 
up a supply during the winter months. Plants 
that have been in bearing since autumn will now 
be showing signs of exhaustion, and should, 
therefore, be turned out, so that the house *can 
be prepared to receive a younger batch to 
furnish fruit during the spring and early summer. 
To avoid a long break, however, a number of 
strong plants raised from autumn sowing should 
be in readiness for the purpose, but where such 
provision has not been made and only recently 
raised seedlings have to be relied on, it becomes 
a question whether those that have done duty 
through the winter, if in fairly good health, 
cannot be induced to make fresh growth and 


produce an early summer crop, which would | 


prove most valuable until the younger plants 
come into bearing. 
them for this purpose, all fruit that is still 
hanging should be removed, together with any 
insect-infested and decaying foliage, and the 
plants cleansed by syringing them thoroughly 
with tepid water, selecting a bright day for the 
pur Bose to enable the house to become dry 
nefore nightfall. The stems being mostly long 
should be carefully brought down nearer to the 
pots or border, and go arranged that they do not 
reach more than half-way up the roof to allow 
for extending the new growth. Remove a 
portion of the surface soil without disturbing 
the roots, afford a good soaking of liquid-manure, 





If it is decided to retain | 


| 





and top-dress the plants with rich compost. If 
the house is kept moderately warm with a gentle 
circulation of air, together with longer days and 
more sun, clean, strong growth will soon be 

roduced, which must be so regulated that the 
eer es can receive plenty of light and 
air, and so assist in setting the blooms and 
securing a good crop. Fertilisation should be 
resorted to by spreading the pollen with the aid 
of a few feathers or is slightly tapping the 
trusses at mid-day. Tomatoes raised in January 
will now be growing freely, and must be either 
potted on or planted out before the roots suffer 
from want of room. 
made firm is best during early stages of growth, 
as manure when mixed with the soil produces 
gross foliage, but few flowers, it being better to 
afford stimulants in different ways later on when 


the plants are in full bearing. “Another sowing | 


should be made now to furnish strong plants for 
fruiting in the open. The seedlings from the 
first should never be subjected to a close, humid 
atmosphere ; they should be kept near the glass 
in a warm, airy house, increasing the ventilation 
as the weather becomes warmer, and if kept 
potted on and properly hardened off in cold 
frames, strong plants will be ready for putting 
out towards the end of May. For outdoor 
culture I find both Best of All and A 1 are very 
satisfactory. P. 





A PUGILISTIC POTATO. 


THE abnormal tubers of the Potato sometimes 
take amusing shapes. We illustrate a curious 








.A pugilistic Potato. From a photograph by Miss 
Ella Rawson, Fallbarrow, Windermere. 


tuber from a Windermere garden, in which the | 


likeness to a pugilist after a hard struggle 
suggests itself. Miss Rawson kindly sent other 
photographs of strange Potato tubers, but we 
thought this the most unusual and funny. 


NOTES ON POTATOES. 


WHERE these were planted at the foot of south 
walls or on warm borders shoots will now be 
pushing through, but even in these favoured 
positions they are not always safe, and some 
means of protection should be employed to pre- 
vent tender foliage being damaged during frosty 
nights. Several inches of dry, porous soil 
placed round the young tops are about the best 
protection that can be given, adding more as 
growth increases. Where dry wood-ashes are 
at hand, these can be used with advantage for 
dusting the foliage thoroughly at nightfall when 
frost is expected. Those growing against walls 
can be easily protected by leaning sticks against 
the wall to carry strips of tiffany. Short 
branches of Spruce, Bracken, or long, dry litter 
may also be used, and will do much to ward off 
several degrees. Planting of mid-season and 
late varieties will become general when the 
soil is suticiently dry to allow it being worked 
freely. If the store of seed was not looked 
over and arranged in shallow boxes as advised 
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some weeks ago, there is a danger when they 
are stored away in bins of both top and root 
oe becoming matted together, and it will 
e almost impossible to divide them without 
some damage being done and a check given 
to the tubers. Turn these over and arrange 
them thinly where they can get both light and 
air, so that what shoots form before planting is 
done may be sturdy. There are many ways of 
planting Potatoes, and these vary according 
to the nature of the soil, and that which finds 
favour in different districts. For instance, on 


light sandy soils planting may be done quickly 


A light loamy compost | 








by forming holes with a large dibber and drop- 
ping the sets in, raking the ground over after- 
wards, but such a practice is not available on 
wet land, as there is a danger of water collecting 


_ in the holes, or the sides of these becoming hard 


later on by the action of sun and wind. It is 
very necessary that the soil around the sets 
should be fairly light and porous, and taking all 
the different ways into consideration nothing 
beats digging the ground and planting at the 
same time, as this allows of the rows being 
evenly dressed with decayed manure, waste soil 
from the potting-shed, or any other material 
most likely to prove of benefit to the crop, 
according to the nature of the land. One of the 
best dressings for clayey soils is leaf-mould, 
which is generally plentiful in most gardens. 
The young tubers not only grow freely in this, 
but they turn out with clear skins, which is not 
always the case when rank manure is used. 


ies 





Vegetable Marrows.—These are often 
more appreciated when raised early and grown 
in frames than are later ones grown outside. It 
is best to sow these in small pots, which allows 
of them being potted on if necessary without 
disturbing the roots, and strong plants will be 
ready for planting in frames as Potatoes or some 
other early crop are cleared. The chief thing to 
guard against is mildew, which often attacks 
the foliage when grown under glass. The first 
appearance of this should be checked by dusting 
the leaves with sulphur and affording ventila- 
tion carefully until the foliage becomes strong. 
A low temperature and stagnant moisture either 
in the atmosphere or at the roots must be 
avoided, or the flowers when they appear will 
fail to set.—P. 


Onion Ailsa Craig.—A cultivator often 
asks if this kind will keep. It depends, of 
course, upon how it is grown, as everyone 
knows ; it is what is termed a soft and mild 
kind. But that it may ke grown to keep well 
into the spring I had proof of recently. When 
at Sherborne I saw a magnificent dish of this 
kind ; most of the bulbs would weigh 2 Ib. each, 
and although this was early in March, they 
were as sound as when first taken up. I made a 
point of asking the cultivator how they had 
been grown and stored, and was shown the sand 
they grewon. They were stored in a cold shed. 
Seed was sown in boxes in January.—J. Crook. 


Late Parsnips.—The usual time for sow- 
ing Parsnip seed is the end of February or 
beginning of March, but I doubt if this system 
is the best, the roots being most useful in the 
early part of the year, when other vegetables 
are scarce. Sowing later is a better plan, and 
choose ground which has been manured and 
grown a green crop previous to the Parsnips 
being sown. This is double dug, to get a good 
depth of soil and secure straighter and longer 
roots. If the ground requires manure, some 
that is well decayed or spent Mushroom-dung 
should be used, keeping it a good depth below 
the surface, or the roots through coming in 
contact with the manure will fork and be 
almost useless. Our Parsnips that were sown 
the first week in May and wintered in the beds 
are better roots than those sown the end of 
February and lifted in October. They are quite 
free from disease, whilst a third of the early 
sown ones are useless. The main crop this 
year will be sown in May on land that was pre- 
viously occupied with Winter Spinach, in drills 
15 inches apart, thinning the plants when large 
enough to 8 inches. In the autumn, when the 
leaves turn yellow, they will be pulled off and 
the beds raked over, and the roots will remain 
until wanted for use. For sowing at the season 
named I prefer a medium grower such as the 
Student. This is, E find, one of the best in 
flavour,—H, B, 8, 
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TOP-DRESSINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Tne value in the garden of suitable top-dress- 
ings for many plants, flowering and otherwise, 
and also fruit-trees, etc., can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and yet, in very many cases, culti- 
vators do not avail themselves of so great, and, 
withal, easily applied aid to first-class culture. 
We pot and repot, plant and replant, very 
frequently, much oftener than is any real need 
for, if only we adopted the more simple and 
economical method of renewing or re-invi- 
gorating from the surface. Now, every time 
we repot many kinds of plants there is a danger 
of injuring them in some way, unless great care 
is taken. A plant may not take readily to the 
fresh soil, and unless very carefully watered at 
first sourness results. The plant then soon 
assumes a sickly hue, and its removal from the 
bad soil, and introduction into a _ smaller 
quantity of more suitable compost for its roots 
is the only way of saving its life. Asa rule, 
plants, however thus badly injured, very fre- 
quently never recover satisfactorily, and are 
then only fit for the rubbish-heap. I do not 
wish to say that top-dressing is at all times 
better than giving plants a shift into larger 
pots, but what I do wish to prove is that it is 
often wiser to top-dress rather than repot. I 
do not think it will be disputed that there are 
more plants lost annually from being over- 
potted than from any other cause, and if this is 
good for trade it is not always good for either 
the owners or those responsible for the losses. 
HARD-WOODED PLANTS, including Ericas, 
Epacrises, Hederomas, Azaleas, Pimeleas, and 
Phcenocomas, in the hands of comparatively in- 
experienced growers, very rarely recover from 
the liberal shifts frequently given them. Re- 
potting is necessary when either the soil about 
the roots is sour, or when the pots are crowded 
with roots during the period of growth. In the 
former case much of the soil should be care- 
fully picked away from the roots and the 
plant repotted in a smaller pot, while the 
root-bound plant may well receive a_ shift 
into a fresh pot only large enough for the 
compost to be packed round the old ball of 
eirth and roots. When potted in a dry state, 
o: the old soil is subsequently allowed to 
bsacome very dry, the chances are that the plant 
will die. If, instead of repotting a plant not 
really suffering from being root-bound, top- 
dressing was resorted to, there would be much 
less risk, and the fresh compost would sustain 
the activity of the plant for at least one season. 
All the plants named above delight in a pasty 
compost, and ought to be top-dressed with 
nothing but good, sandy, fibrous peat. It is 
advisable to first water each plant thoroughly 
if at all dry, and carefully remove any sour 
surface soil to the extent of well baring the 
roots. This admits of more space being given 
to the fresh, well-rammed soil, and this comirg 
into immediate contact with the roots is scon 
taken possession of by them. The one grea, 
drawback to this plan of top-dressing is t.e 
difficulty experienced in discovering wl en the 
plants require more water. The top-dressing 
may be quite wet, and yet the bulk of the root 
underneath be in want of water and vice vers. 
It will be found the safest course to either 
test them by lifting or prodding through the 
old soil with a pointed stick. Such firmly- 
otted, fibrous-rooted plants ought always to 
e watered before they are quite dry at the 
roots, or otherwise it is almost impossible to 
remoisten the soil in any way save by dipping 
in water. The strong-growing Stephanotis 
floribunda will do well for years in the same 
pot or border, provided always the plant 
receives an annual top-dressing over its roots, 
consisting, say, of equal parts turf, loam, and 
peat, and a liberal addition of old cow-manure 
and sand. Nor do Allamandas require so much 
root-room as some imagine, but they must have 
occasional supplies of good fresh compost. The 
pots or pits being filled with active roots, these 
should be further encouraged by a top-dressing, 
such as recommended for the Stephanotis, or, 
if need be, of all cow-manure. Bone-meal may 
with advantage be added to the top-dressing 
compost, and I should prefer that to the 
cow-manure ;_ but no artificial manure should 
be added, this sometimes injuring the ten- 
der roots, and it is a safer plan to sprinkle 
small quantities on the surface of the soil 
occasionally. The same remarks as to top- 
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dressing apply equally well to Bougainvilleas, 
Thunbergias, and various conservatory climbers. 
Dipladenias, when well rooted, should also be 
top-dressed, but not with a heavy or rich com- 
ost ; fibrous peat and sand will answer well. 
Nhat looks worse than a number of over-potted 
Crotons, Dracenas, Ixoras, Cyanophyllums, 
Pandanuses, and various other peat-loving 
plants? All may be grown to a great size in 
comparatively small pots, and will prove more 
serviceable and stand more knocking about than 
the over-potted plants. The latter certainly 
require much less water, but even if the root- 
bound plants suffer from the want of it, ee 
can be more quickly restored to good health 
than others that are sickly, owing to receiving 
too much water. In addition to requiring more 
moisture, root-bound plants also need frequent 
supplies of some kind of liquid-manure. It is 
owing to the neglect in this respect that the 
numerous plants present a starved appearance, 
for which the only remedy would appear to be 
repotting. Anthuriums and Alocasias delight 
in a rough peaty compost, with charcoal and 
crocks added, and if treated to annul top- 
dressings of this, with a surfacing of Sphagnum, 
will do well in the same pots for years. The 
Eucharis roots freely near the surface, the 
fibres soon taking possession of a top-dressing 
such as advised for the Stephanotis. Instead, 
therefore, of frequently disturbing them at the 
roots, it is a wiser plan to keep them in good 
health with the assistance of surface-dressings 
and plenty of clean, weak soot-water. As a 
rule the 

GRAPE-VINE, aS well as various other fruit- 
trees, thrives most satisfactorily when the. roots 
have easy access to a supply of fresh compost, 
and in the summer-time it is best applied to the 
surface of the borders. I have noticed carefully 
that quite a limited amount of fresh compost 
does generally more good than a quantity of 
liquid or solid manure. applied to an exhausted 
or inert border. In the latter the roots can 
rarely be induced to form abundance of fresh 
fibre, and not much of the added manure is 
assimilated by the old and perhaps half-dead 
roots. After the old soil has been carefully 
forked away till the roots are met with in 
quantity, and the border well watered if at all 
dry (which is often the case with indoor borders), 
give a top-dressing .of 3 inches or 4 inches of 
fibrous loam, to which has been freely added 
lime rubbish,ashes from the heap of burnt garden 
refuse, 4-inch ‘or smaller bones, and .a little 
partially decayed farmyard-manure. Into this 
the small fresh roots ought soon to find their 
way, and will do better service than the much 
larger ‘‘ goose-quill” like ones that take posses- 
sion of. top-dressings of rich manure, and 
which seem to disappear with the manure. 
In some instances it may be necessary to 
further mulch the borders, in order to 
prevent a too rapid loss of moisture by evapor- 
ation, but, generally speaking, a surfacing 
of rough, strawy-manure is better than one in 
a more rotten state. For this, as in the case of 
pot plants, the state of the top-dressing must 
not decide whether the border underneath 
requires water or not. Cucumbers are very 
generally top-dressed with a mixed compost, soil 
and manure, but the operation would be much 
more effective if only fibrous-loam were used. 
Solid manure of any kind, mixed with the loam, 
may suit the plants for a time, but it soon clogs 
and excludes the air from the roots, besides 
encouraging the spread of those minute worms 
which often so badly injure the roots. Turfy 
loam is the best form of top-dressing, this being 
given in small quantities and often. The roots 
rapidly take possession of this, and if well 
supplied with water and clear liquid-manure, 
the plants will prove very prolific and con- 
tinuous-bearing. Any kind of liquid-manure 
that will clog or gradually cake over the surface 
of the soil ought not to be used. Tomatoes 
require very similar treatment, no plant better 
repaying for frequent top-dressings and plenty of 
liquid-manure. Melons are very rarely top- 
dressed, but if it is given them when the roots 
are most active, they spread freely into it, this 
materially assisting the plants to swell off a 
heavy crop of fruit. It isa good plan to top- 
dress Melons with turfy loam of aclayey nature, 
to which a sprinkling of slaked lime has-been 
added, and the results will be, generally speak- 
ing, of a highly satisfactory character if other 
matters of general management are attended to 


as needed. All kinds of hardy garden trees até 
benefited by good surface-dressings of loam and 
manure, and something of the kind is really 
necessary in the case of numerous choice trees 
when planted in a poor soil. In the course of 
levelling and forming pleasure grounds, it 
frequently happens that the surface-soil is 
muddled away, and as the subsoil is altogether 
unsuitable for most trees, small holes are dug 
and filled with good compost. This encourages 
trees to grow strongly for a time, but unless 
they receive further assistance, either by having 
trenches cut round them and filled with good 
soil, or a quantity of the surface removed and 
replaced with the best compost procurable, they 
soon come to a decided standstill. It is unwise, 
though not altogether useless, to place a quan- 
tity of loose soil and manure on the surface, the 
best plan being to bare the surface-roots, and on 
these place the compost. Hi 


AURICULAS. 


THESE beautiful hardy flowers are divided into 
recognised sections by florists. There are show 
varieties, as found in white, grey, and green- 
edged, as well as self flowers. These eb very 
special house or frame culture to produce per- 
fect flowers. In this section dusty or mealy 
foliage is very common. There is another very 
peewee exhibition section known as alpines, 

ut this isa purely garden term, as all Auricules 
are alpine in character. These invariably have 
plain green foliage, are not edged as the 
others are—the bulk of the flowers havirg 
self or shaded grounds, with either creamy cr 
golden centres. - Allied to these is a pretty 
section that is now largely included in then , 
having laced flowers, but in all other respects 
are alpines. From both these sections show 
and alpine have come sparsely, but still dis- 
tinctly, a section having double flowers. They 
are rather difficult to grow, and somewhat rare. 
Then from the show section chiefly has developed 
also a subsection called Fancies. These have 
very odd-coloured flowers, as a rule, and cannct 
be admitted, let them be ever so good other- 
wise, into the various classes of show flowers. 
They are placed in a class of their own where 
admitted to exhibitions. Finally, there is the 
great section, known as Border Auriculas. These 
are grown everywhere largely, yet not to the 
extent they deserve. They should be found 
abundantly in every garden, being so easily 
raised, so hardy and _ beautiful when in 
bloom. Probably, for one plant of any of 
the other sections grown of necessity under 
glass there are a thousand border  variec- 
ties grown outdoors, where, under nearly 
all conditions, they seem to thrive so well. 
Dealing with the sections grown generally by 
Auricula fanciers for exhibition, the bulk of the 
varieties being in commerce under name, it is 
essential to have for their successful producticn 
either a small greenhouse or a frame. Pot 
culture is indispensable for them, as the most 
beautiful varieties thus grown under glass are 
almost worthless, flowering outdoors, where 
also they seldom do well. The greenhouse will 
be all the better if so far heated that frost can 
be excluded in the winter, as plants in pots, if 
hard frozen, do suffer appreciably. Still further 
they are rather late in blooming. The green- 
house should not be placed too fully to the south, 
as strong sun-heat in spring is undesirable. 
Auriculas do not like much heat ; they are best 
allowed to grow slowly and bloom naturally. 
Where exposed in house or frame, however, to 
rather glaring sunshine a little shading should 
be given. Pots ranging in size from 24 inches 
up to 5 inches across the top are the most 
useful. The plants are never excessive rooters, 
but they need ample drainage and good soil. 
The pots, whenever used, should alae be 
clean. The smallest pots are used for the side or 
off-shoots the plants throw off as they age, and 
these taken off with a few roots and put singly 
into small pots, using sandy or gritty soil, and 
kept close in a frame for a few weeks, soon get 
well established, and three months later may be 
shifted into 3-inch pots, in which it is often well 
to let them remain for several months, and even 
carry their first flowers, shifting into 5-inch 
pots so soon as the bloom is over, as just then 
new roots are emitted from the root-stem. As 
a rule, the plants will not need larger pots, as 
they grow slowly. It may perhaps be 
sufficient the ieliowiig year to remove 
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some of the top soil and to replace it with 
fresh, or to turn the plants out, remove the 
drainage crocks and one half of the old soil, 
repotting into fresh pots of the same size as the 
old ones. Overpotting is a grave fault in 
Auricula culture. Into each pot should be 
placed from 3? inch to 1 inch depth of broken 
crocks, and over these a thin layer of Moss to 
yrevent the soil washing into the drainage. 
Potting of large plants should always be very 
firm. A good compost consists of three parts 
sweet, well-decayed turfy loam, the other part 
being sharp sand, old hot-bed manure, and 
bone-dust. Coarse manures and leaf-soil are 
best avoided, as, apart from inducing rather 
coarse leaf growth, they decay and leave the soil 
hollow. The compost should not be too fine. 
Best times for potting are either just as flower- 
ing is over, or in the autumn, asa rule ; still, 
it is a matter largely governed by convenience. 
Being alpine plants, Auriculas do not require 
much water; to be kept just moist suffices, 
especially in winter, when resting. From time 
to time it is needful to turn old sian clean out 
from the soil and wash the roots if at all infested 
with woolly aphis, cutting back the old root-stem 
to the newest roots, then repotting into small 
pots until more fresh roots are formed. Raising 
the choice or show sections from seed is rather a 
slow and very uncertain process. Seeds of first- 
class varieties are both scarce and dear. When 
sown, however, there is no certainty that 
they will produce really good forms. These 
choice show Auriculas are the product of long 
selection, and for nearly half a century there 
has been in them little variety. Thus it is that 
seed of the very finest named varieties often 
reproduces very indifferent progeny. Generally 
to obtain at once a stock of the best, both 
edged and self, it is wisest to purchase named 
plants that have long been in cultivation, as 
then the best quality is assured at once. Inthe 
case of the green-leaved alpine section it is dif- 
ferent, as very superior varieties of these beau- 
tiful forms are frequently produced from seed. 
Still, it is wise to purchase some named varieties 
for a start, as from them later and more sound 
seed may be obtained. Any purchased selection 
should always include at least one-half of gold 
or yellow-centred flowers, as these are the most 
beautiful. The laced varieties seem to come 
better than all the pot-grown sections from seed. 
These, as also the ordinary alpines, though they 
grow slowly, usually flower in about twelve 


months. Seed in all cases should be sown under 
glass. Shallow pans, 3 inches deep and in dia- 


meter, having plenty of drainage, should be filled 
with fine soil and have a good mixture of sand 
on the surface. On this sow the seed thinly, 
press it in gently, sprinkle a little more fine soil 
on the top, then water, and stand in a green- 
house frame. It is a good plan to cover up for 
a time with tissue-paper to prevent the soil 
drying. As the seed-shells are hard, germina- 
tion is often slow indeed ; sometimes six months 
elapse from sowing ere the last plants come up. 
Thus plenty of patience is needed. When large 
enough to handle the seedlings should be pricked 
off thinly into other pans, and later they may 
be put singly into small pots, being kept in a 
cool-frame all the summer. The border Auri- 
cula shall be mentioned shortly. ‘AS Di 


PROPAGATING POPULAR PLANTS. 


Marauerites.—The principal stock for spring 
and summer flowering should be propagated 
during the autumn, but sptinig! ct cuttings 
make the best plants for early blooming. They 
are also asefad for providing cuttings in the 
autumn. Plants requiring stopping now will 
provide good cuttings, which, if put on a half- 
spent hot-bed and kept close, will root freely. 
They may be potted into 3-inch pots when 
ready, and may be cut back about the end of 
June, and after they have made a good start will 
be ready for potting into 5-inch pots. 
HypraAncras.—Any shoots which have failed 
to flower will make good cuttings. Many of 
the strong-flowering plants will also produce 
lateral shoots which make good cuttings. These 
should be put singly into small pots. The cut- 


tings must be kept close and well shaded until 
they are rooted, when they must be gradually 
exposed, and before they begin to make growth 
should have all the light and air possible. The 
most important point is to secure short-jointed 
growths and to ripen them off early in the 


autumn. Hydrangeas may also be propagated 
during the autumn after they have set their 
flowers for spring ; these may be treated in a 
similar manner, and will make dwarf plants for 
flowering, but they do not produce such large 
heads of bloom as the spring-struck plants. 
The aboveapplies to H. Hortensia and H. Otaksa. 
H. Thomas Hogg requires two years to make 
good plants. 

TrEE CARNATIONS.—It is now rather late in 
the season for propagating these, yet it-may be 
desirable to increase the stock of some sorts, 
and it often happens that good strong cuttings 
may be had about this time of the year. They 
will do better on a hot-bed than in the close 
propagating-house. The chief thing is to prevent 
the cuttings getting withered. I like to take 
them off early in the morning, taking care that 
the plants have been watered the previous 
evening. Although the cuttings must be kept 
well shaded from the sun, they should have as 
much daylight as possible. 

WINTER-FLOWERING BrEGoNIAS.—Cuttings of 
these should be put in about this time. About 
one leaf may be taken off at the base and the cut- 
tings put in just deep enough to keep them firm. 
The beautiful hybrid B. Gloire de Lorraine, 
which has attracted so much attention during 
the past season, is rather difficult to get stock 
from, but plants which have been flowering 
during the winter will now be making a few 
shoots from the base, and these will make good 
cuttings. They should be taken off when only 
about an inch or so long, as if left they soon 
begin to show bloom, and after they have set 
their bloom they are of no use as cuttings 
unless taken off two or three joints below 
where the first blooms appear. Where 
good cuttings can be had there is little diffi- 
culty in rooting them. Put into light, sandy 
compost and kept quite close in the ordinary 
propagating-pit, they will not be long in strik- 
ing root. Care should be taken not to give too 
much moisture. Most of the Rex type may be 
propagated from leaves, but such sorts as Mme. 
Lebourg, Mme. Peralto, Louis Chrétien, and 
others which branch freely may be established 
more quickly from cuttings. The strong, fleshy 
shootsshould be put into dry sand for a short time 
before putting them into the cutting pots. Being 
rather inclined to damp, the foliage should be 
wetted as little as possible. All the Begonias 
will root freely in Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse, but 
they should be potted as soon as they have 
made a start, as if left too long the roots 
spread, and they suffer when taken up. 
Although many subjects will root well in this 
material, I prefer peat and sand or other com- 
post more suitable for growing the plants in. 
The fibre-refuse holds so much water, and if 
much is left on the roots when they are potted, 
the plants rarely do well unless they are of 
vigorous growth. H. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Dryas octopetala-root diseased 
(HZ. W.).—The roots of your Dryas are attacked 
by a fungus. I should think that more probably 
the fungus only came on dead or dying branches, 
and was not the cause of the unhealthiness of 
the plant. Are the roots wrong in any way, 
infested with grubs or other insects? The 
portions of the plant you sent were quite dead. 
Are any of the parts that are still alive infested 
with the fungus? If they are you might wash 
them with ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture.” I should at 
once clear away all the decayed parts and burn 
them.—G. §. 8. ; 


Large Cinerarias.—Herewith I send you a few 
5 Pay blooms from my new hybrid giant Cineraria. 

ou will find some of the blooms measuring over 9 inches 
in circumference.—I. Goopy, Belehamp, St. Paul's, Clare, 
Suffolk. ? 

*.* Very brightly-coloured flowers of unusual size. If 
raisers of flowers would think less of size and try and get 
good colours they would do well. 


Melia Azederach.—I send you by this post a spray 
of Melia Azederach, thinking it may be uncommon enough 
to be of interest. The plant was raised from seed I brought 
from Egypt two years ago, and has been grown in stove 
heat.—Huen ALpERSEY, Creok Aldersey, Chester. 

*,* A very graceful flower, requiring, however, a warm 
house. It is very beautiful in many warm countries. 


Newly-made lawns (M.).—Give a top-dressing 
now of finely-sifted wood-ashes. It will encourage the finer 
Grasses to take the place of the eradicated Buttercup, 
Perseyere with the use of the spud and the roller. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querices and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
Jor insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epviror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

‘ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observat tons permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see repties to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





322—-Amalgamated Society of Gardeners. 
—Can you inform me if there is an Amalgamated Society 
of Gardeners ?—ConsTaNT READER. ; 

323—A plague of rats.—My garden is overrun with 
rats. Last year they spoilt everything but Onions and 
Greens. I shall be thankful of any suggestion that will 
help me to clear them off. On one side a brook runs, and 
on the other is a builder’s yard, full of bricks, tiles, and 
drain-pipes, and it is in these they make their home. I 
have thought of poison and should be glad of any hints as 
to the kind and its use. Ferreting is impossible in the 
pipes and bricks. Wire-netting has been suggested as a 
cure, but I think they would get under that or over it ; 
also the cost would be too much ; it would be cheaper to 
buy vegetables. I should not mind so much if I could 
keep them from the Peas. Perhaps some fellow-reader 
will kindly help me ?—A. Morris, Radlett, Herts. 





T'o the following queries brief replies wre given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
shoud they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


324—Tuberous-rooted Begonia compost 
(Old Reader ).—The compost for these plants is rego: 
simple matter, and you will find that loam, leaf-mould, and 
sand will answer the purpose very well. Pot firmly. 


325—Shading greenhouses (Shade).—-Thin canvas 
blinds on rollers are the best of all ways of shading ; but 
if you would rather paint the glass, use whiting and sour 
milk, mixed together to the consistency of paint. Lay 
this on thinly with a brush. There is also a material sold 
(with directions for use) called ‘‘summer cloud,” which 
answers very well. 

326—Growing Gardenias (G. P.).—Gardenias 
grow best in a moist stove, syringing them several times 
during the day. They require very little shading. We 
have grown them well in the top loamy sod of a meadow 
half-decayed and roughly chopped up, mixed with bones, 
sand, and a little dry cow-manure, They are fond of 
liquid made from cow-manure when growing freely. 


327—Uses of Angelica (4.).—The stems and leaf- 
stalks of this plant are eaten preserved with sugar. The 
leaves are also used as a vegetable in some parts of Europe. 
The root, which is spindle-shaped, is employed in medicine. 
The seeds enter into the composition of various liqueurs. 

328—Annuals, biennials, and perennials 
(#.).—Annuals are plants that live but one year, and 
consequently require to be raised from seed annually. 
Biennials are plants produced from seed in one year, and 
that perfect their seed and die in the year following. 
Perennials are plants of any kind that live on for more than 
two years. 

329—House slops as liquid-manure (2. 7. M.). 
—The house slops may be diluted with water if too strong, 
and thus be toned down so as to suit any crop. They 
may also be poured over any vacant plot of land that 
requires manure as they are, or over the roots of any fruit- 
tree that looks weakly or exhausted. We have seen old 
and apparently worn-out Apple-trees much benefited by 
such applications. 


330—Heat for a Cucumber-frame (JX. ¥. Z.).— 
If the linings around the frame are renewed with good hot 
stable-manure, sufficient heat will be maintained. Bottom- 
heat is necessary for early crops of frame Cucumbers ; but 
it is not required during the summer. When the Cucum- 
bers have done bearing, plenty of uses can be found for the 
frame if GARDENING is regularly read. 

331—Old Brugmansias (B.).—Old plants of these 
that were cut back and started some time ago will now 
have made a certain amount of growth, and may, if they 
require it, receive larger pots, or have the surface 
renewed with fresh soil, keeping them in any available 
structure where they will get plenty of light and air, so as 
to keep their shoots short and stocky, which latter is 
essential to a vigorous head of bloom. 

332—Pruning climbing Roses (J/o).—Climbing 
Roses, generally speaking, only require the wood thinning 
out, removing entirely all very weak growth. Some ot 
the strong shoots may require a little shortening back 
according to the space at command to be covered. If you 
had given the names of the climbing Roses we could have 
given more details, : 
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347—Pansies in beds (Viola).—These plants require 
continual attention now. Wireworms and the leather- 
coated grub will often be troublesome underground, and 
they must be searched for and destroyed, if the beds 
indicate their presence. A strong Pansy will continue to 
flower until the character of the blooms is so deteriorated 
that the variety cannot be recognised. In that case pick 
off all the blooms, and surface the soil round the roots 
with rich compost. This will soon restore the blooms 
again to their original size and quality. 

348—Treatment of Allamandas (Z.).—Such of 
these as are grown on trellises in pots should not have the 
shoots trained until they show flower, but ought to be kept 
in an erect position, as if bent down they keep on breaking 
out afresh. They will now bear continuously a stronger 
application of manure-water than most plants; they 
should therefore not be stinted in this respect, as the 
stronger they get the greater profusion of flowers they 
will produce—assuming that last year’s wood was 
thoroughly ripened. 

349 Destroying aphis on Peach and Nec- 
tarine-trees (fenry Knight).—Frequent syringing 
with Tobacco-water, to which some soap-suds have been 
added, is about the best thing to destroy the aphis on out- 
door trees. If the trees are under glass, then fumigate 
the house frequently with Tobacco, and well wash the 
shoots afterwards with clean, warm, soft water, applied 
rather forcibly with the garden-engine or syringe. In 
both cases perseverance in the use of the remedies is 
needed, so as to destroy the young broods of insects as 
they appear. 

350—Sowing seeds of Conifers (P.).—Sow the 
seeds at once in well-drained pans in a compost of leaf- 
mould and loam in equal proportions. Place the pans in 
a frame, if possible with a north aspect, maintain the soil 
in a moist condition, but avoid heavy waterings and shade 
from the sun. As soon as the seedlings appear inure them 
to full exposure, allowing them to remain undisturbed in 
the pans until the following year, when they may be 
planted out in the open ground. 

351—Sizes of flower-pots (4.).—Small 60-sized 
pots are 2} inches in diameter, just below the rim, inside 
measurement. Large 60’s, 3 inches, ditto ; 48's, 4} inches, 
ditto ; 32’s, 6 inches, ditto; 24’s and 16's, 8 inches and 9 
inches respectively, ditto ; and other numbers in a pro- 
portionate ratio. Any good dealer in flower-pots will 
furnish you with a list giving numbers and measurement 
in inches. The numbers signify the quantity of pots in 
each ‘‘ cast ”—thus No. 60 means 60 pots to the cast. 


352—Dahlias from cuttings (D.).—The young- 
struck plants should be potted on as required and kept in 
a frame to make growth. It is scarcely safe to plant out 
until the first week in June, and that gives the plants 
time to grow to a good size and become well hardened. 
The dwarfer and more bushy the growth in the young 
plants the better they are for planting out. The ground 
intended to be planted with Dahlias should be some time 
previously trenched or deeply dug and a good dressing of 
manure applied. 

353—Soot-water for plants (S.).—Tie up about a 
peck or more of soot in a piece of coarse open calico or 
canvas; then attach it to a stone or brick-bat, so that it 
will not float in water, and put it in a tub or other suitable 
vessel. Fill up with water and allow it to stand for a day 
or two ; then stir up and squeeze the bag well several times. 
Let the fluid settle, and use ina perfectly clear state, and 
be careful to dilute sufficiently with clear water. 


354 Unhealthy Pear-leaves (H.).—If the trees 
are old and exhausted, or if the roots have penetrated 
a very bad subsoil, the stagnation of the trees’ system 
has prepared them for the reception of some fungoid 
attack, which causes the leaves to become discoloured, 
and if this is not arrested, will ultimately kill the trees. 
Work in some fresh turfy-loam round the roots, and mulch 
to keep them near the surface. If the root-pruning does 
not produce the desired effect, cut back the branches, and 
so get up new heads. 

355-Management of orchard-house fruit- 
trees (0. ).—In orchard-houses in which no artificial heat 
is employed the temperature must be ruled by the 
weather. On bright, sunny days close the lights early in 
the afternoon to secure a higher temperature for the 
night. Disbudding and pinching all strong shoots and 
thinning the fruit where set too thickly will be the routine 
for the month of May. Insects must be diligently looked 
after. Green-fly and red-spider may be eradicated by 
fumigation with Tobacco or syringing with Tobacco or 
Quassia-chip water. 

95¢—Musk and Ferns in Orchid pots (Alice).— 
These will not harm your Orchids. They, however, must 
not be allowed to run rampant and smother the plant or 
plants. There is some little danger with Ferns, if they 
are hardy kinds : they are apt to become ‘‘ thripy,” and 
should be removed tipon the first signs of attack, or great 
injury will accrue. Your Orchids should be washed with 
soft-soap and water ; if ** thripy,” with lemon-oil. 

357—Green spots on Vine-leaves (H. A.).—The 
green spots on the underside of the Black Hamburgh Vine- 





will also do good. If, however, your soil be good, Grass 
will at present want very little manuring. It may grow 
far too gross with you, 


359—Warmth-loving shrubs.— There is 10 
reason why ‘Experimentalist” should not plant the 
subjects he mentions in the sheltered situation afforded 
by his south wall with a deep coping of thatch. I know 
of a standard Acacia dealbata in South Devon that is 
nearly 20 feet high, is in good health, and has already 
flowered well this year. Clianthus puniceus grows 
vigorously on walls in the same locality, the whole side of 
one good-sized house being covered with this climber. 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, although classed as a 
greenhouse plant, will grow in the open air under favour- 
able conditions, and I am acquainted with one specimen 
that flowers well against the side of a house not many 
miles from Torquay.—S. W. F., Torquay. 


360—Wireworm (Northampton).—We do not think, 
haying regard to the very fibrous character of the roots of 
Strawberry-plants, that wireworm, unless the ground be 
terribly infested, will do your crop much harm, as you 
anticipate. Could you not dibble in along between the 
rows pieces of Rape-cake, old Potatoes, Mangold Wurzel, 
or similar food, to which they would be attracted? And 
if later you ran some gas-lime along exactly over these 
buried pieces and hoed it in you might in that way destroy 
the pests largely, without injuring the plants. It would 
indeed be difficult to say what sort of crop you would 
follow with that might not be similarly affected. If the 
worst comes we should think your best course would be to 
fallow the land for the summer, turning it up repeatedly 
and exposing the worms to be eaten by birds. Fowls 
running over the land, if so treated, would do great good. 

361—Ammonia (Amateur).—This term is one com- 
monly employed by chemists in referring to and deseri- 
bing manures. It is largely a product of fermentation, 
which produces a liberation of various gases, found in 
certain products or compounds, not otherwise discernible. 
The odour of ammonia is offensive, as is always found 
where a heap of ordinary animal manure heating or 
fermenting liberates ammonia, and an unpleasant sinell 
is created. Were gardeners and farmers more instructed, 
they would know that such odour signifies a warning that 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia was escaping from the 
manure, and waste was occurring that never could be 
replaced. Were that manure buried in the soil rather 
than thus lying to heat and waste, the soil would be all 
the richer for it. Or when manure is frequently turned, 
as is the case in making up a Mushroom-bed, little 
ammonia escapes, because active fermentation is checked. 

362—A neglected bank (Green Lawn).—The bank 
to which you refer can be improved in two ways. The 
first is to thoroughly clean it of all its present weeds and 
rubbish, lightly fork it over, then have it turfed over, 
getting proper turves from a pasture for the purpose. Or 
you may clean it, then fork it over, add some fresh soil 
and plant the common trailing wood Ivy rather thickly 
pegging it down and encouraging new growths made to 
spread and cover it; or you may, if preferred, plant 
solely or intermix with the Ivy plants of the common 
Periwinkle. It would be useless on soil so miserably poor 
as that of the bank is to sow it with Grass seeds. 

363—Dandelion for salads (H.).—The common 
wild Dandelion is the one apparently referred to. It may 
be cultivated and used like Chicory. Sow seeds now in 
drills 9 inches or 10 inches apart, and thin out the plants 
to about the same distance in the rows. If seeds cannot 
be obtained dig up roots anywhere and plant, leaving the 
intervals named above between them. Keep all flowers 
pinched off, and blanch the tops by excluding the light, 
the same as with Endive. Cultivation improves the size 
of both root and leaves. Some of the large roots dug up 
by the wayside or meadows, the leaves cut off nearly to 
the crowns, the roots planted 3 inches or 4 inches apart in 
boxes of light soil and put in a dark place, would soon 
yield a serviceable salad to mix with Lettuce, &c. 





















































































































333—Plants for window-boxes (N.).—Creeping 
Jenny would do well as an edging, as would also Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, some of the smaller Tropeolums, 
blue Lobelias, and the sweet Alyssum for the back. You 
could have Zonal Pelargoniums, single Petunias, Fuchsias, 
Mimuluses, &c. There are many other plants also suit- 
able. 

334—Manure for Strawberries (//.). —Solid 
manure should have been applied to these in the autumn, 
but if decomposed stable-manure can be had a dressing of 
it would do good now. Do notdig itin, but simply spread 
it on the surface of the soil between the plants. An occa- 
sional drenching with the diluted drainage from amanure- 
heap would be beneficial in dry weather. 


335 Chrysanthemums—number of shoots 
to take up from the “break” (Old Reader).— 
As a general rule, you will find it better to take up the 
required number of shoots from the first “ break ”—i.e., 
when you cause a break to be made by pinching out the 
shoots, or also when the plants make the break naturally. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, perhaps, but as a 
general rule we prefer to select the strongest shoots 
from the “ break,” and growing them on carefully after- 
wards. 

336—Chrysanthemums~—time of flower- 
ing (Sybil).—Mme. Carnot, Australian Gold, Viviand 
Morel, Etoile de Lyon, Col. W. B. Smith, Mrs. C. Harman 
Payne, Enfant des deux Mondes, Louis Boehmer, and 
Deuil de Jules Ferry should each flower during the early 
days of November. So, too, should W. H. Lincoln, 
although it will flower equally well in October, November, 
and December, and even later, according to the bud 
selected and the treatment given to it. The others we do 
not know. 

337—Blooms falling off Marechal Niel 
Roses (M. N.).—Maréchal Niel Roses often produce 
more flower-buds than come to perfect flowers. In what 
condition are the main stems? Are there any symptoms 
of canker? A little artificial stimulant in the way of 
manure-water will probably be useful. The falling of the 
buds arises, no doubt, from exhaustion or lack of vital 
power in some form. 


338—Potting Lilium auratum bulbs (Lily).— 
It is late, but you may procure some bulbs at once and 
pot them in equal parts of sandy loam and rotted cow- 
manure or leaf-mould, and if treated well afterwards they 
should do fairly well. They may be obtained from any 
good bulb and seed house. The price varies according to 
the size of the bulbs. Fair-sized bulbs may be had for 
about a shilling each. 

339—Destroying green-fly with Quassia- 
chips (A phis).—Take 4 02. of Quassia-chips (which may 
be purchased at a chemist’s), and boil them for ten 
minutes in a gallon of soft water; strain off the chips, 
add 4 oz. of soft-soap, which should be dissolved in the 
water as it cools. When nearly cold syringe the trees 
with the liquid; ten minutes afterwards syringe it off 
with clean water. Repeat the operation when neces- 
sary. 

340—Using cesspool contents in a garden 
(M. N.).—In summer such crops as Cauliflowers, Cab- 
bages, Peas, Onions, Scarlet Runners, Black Currants, 
and Raspberry quarters will imbibe with advantage a 
good deal of diluted sewage. Strawberry-beds may have 
a supply from about this time until the fruit begins to 
colour; and in winter, or when it cannot be profitably 
used elsewhere, pour it over the roots of the fruit-trees in 
the orchard. 


341-Management of a Fern-case (B. C.).— 
Keep the plants free from all dead fronds and decaying 
matter generally ; wash the glass when necessary to keep 
it clean and bright. Plants growing in a tight-fitting 
case will not require much water, as the evaporation con- 
denses on the glass and runs down to the roots again ; but 
for most kinds of Ferns a little ventilation sometimes is 
beneficial by tilting up the glass or otherwise for an hour 
in the morning. 


342-French Lavender (Santolina incana) 
(F.).—This is a very useful plant for forming edgings or 
divisional lines, and being of a whitish-grey tint, it may 
be employed in many varying combinations. Its habit of 
growth is neat and compact, and, being hardy, it specially 
commends itself to those who have but a limited amount 
of glass structures. Cuttings put under hand-lights in 
September make excellent little bushy plants for furnish- 
ing beds in spring. 

343—Training Dipladenias (D. H. S.).—These 
plants should have their shoots regularly trained to the 
strings or wires that support them, otherwise they get into 
a confused mass, from which it is impossible to separate 
them without injury. Such as are intended ultimately to 
bloom on trellises should not be trained on these until the 
young growths show a sufficient quantity of flowers, as 
bending the shoots down will, in all probability, have the 
effect of stopping their further extension. 


344—Manure for Cucumbers (C. M.).—Under 
certain circumstances nearly all kinds of manure may be 
used for mulching Cucumbei \ when they require sup- 
port. For heavy, retentive soils! horse-droppings that have 
been previously dried in a shed for two or three weeks 
are excellent ; but for lighter, warmer soils half-decayed 
cow or pig-manure is better. Mellow cow-manure is an 
excellent top-dressing for Cucumbers when exhausted from 
long bearing. 

3145—-Keeping old Chinese Primulas (/’. G.). 
—Moye the plants to a well-ventilated cool frame on a 
coal-ash bottom. Cut away all old flower-spikes and dead 
leaves; repot towards the end of the month, removing 
some of the old soil. The new compost should be rough 
and porous—about equal parts of turfy-loam and peat or 
leaf-mould with some sand orcrushed charcoal. Shift into 
larger pots in July, and grow them on in the frame until 
October ; then move to the greenhouse. 


346—Planting Hollyhocks (H. P.).—All these 
plants ought to be planted out at once in beds and borders. 
The spring propagated plants should be set out at the end 
of the month. Great care should be taken in planting 
them, so as not to bruise the roots in any way. Some 
good loam, mixed with a third part of rotten manure, 








Replies to Queries.—Through going to press very 
early with the present number we have been compelled to 
leave over a large number of replies to queries wntil next 


week. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants. — (. Lee. —1, Laurustinus ; 
2, Helleborus foetidus.— -Brightside.—Cape Pond-weed 
(Aponogeton distachyon). The flowers are about normal 
size. —_Inquirer.—1, Forsythia viridissima ; 2, Selaginella 
Mertensi probably, but specimen much damaged ; 3, Asple- 
nium bulbiferum ; 4, Grevillea robusta ; 5, Cytisus race- 
mosus ; 6 and 7, Too small to identify.— -D. H.—1, Black 
Maidenhair (Adiantum Capillus-veneris) ; 2, Common 
Spleenwort (Asplenium Trichomanes); 3, Eupatorium 
Weinmannianum; 4, Begonia Dregei; 5, Cytisus 
racemosus. 





leaves sent are what are called “ warts.” This affection is 
very frequently caused by a too close and warm atmos- 
phere saturated with moisture. Keep the atmosphere of 
the vinery buoyant and well ventilated, especially early in 
the day, and if a great deal of moisture has been kept up 
in the house it will be well to reduce it somewhat. If 
there is space without overcrowding or shading the prin- 
cipal leayes the laterals may be allowed to extend a little 
to encourage a free root-action. 

3583-Sowing lawn (H. E.).—As yours is but a 
small area of ground, apparently not above 10 or 12 rods, 
you do not want above a couple of pounds or so of Clover 
and Grass seeds. But to give correct advice it is needful 
to know something of the quality of the soil. Your best 
course would be to mention its nature in sending an order 
for the required quantity of seed to some good seed firm, 
also giving exact dimensions, stating that you want a 
suitable mixture of lawn Grasses and Clovers adapted to 
your soils. As to manures, add to the ground, if you ean 
obtain it, Basic Slag and Kainit in equal parts, 3 1b. to 
the rod, well forked in when preparing and levelling the 
soil for the seeds, and add a couple of dressings. of sul- 
should be placed immediately round the roots. This will | phate of ammonia, at the rate of 1 lb. per rod, at two 
give them a good start, and ensure strong, healthy plants, periods of a month’s interval, after the Grass has made pari } 
which should produce good spikes of flowers. fair growth. An occasional dressing of soot to wash in Few years it will be a good tonic. 





Brimley-avenue, Teignmouth, Devon.—Select List of 
Chrysanthenvums. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Dandelion wine.—Will you kindly give in GARDEN- 
ING a recipe for making Dandelion wine ?—DANDELION, 

** The bloom only should be gathered and put into 
cold water to soak, 1 quart to 1 quart of bloom. When 
sufficient is gathered, proceed to make wine by boiling 
it all well for half-an-hour, then take up and strain, 
putting it back into the boiler and adding 4 lb. of sugar, 
two Oranges, two Lemons, 1 1b. of Plums (slicing all the 
fruit) to the gallon, boiling ali well together. When 
strained again the wine will be finished, and when kept a 





Catalogues received.—Messrs. J. Hole and Son, 
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POULTRY, 

Preserving eggs for winter use 
( Blackwater ).—I can “only give you from my 
own experience a recipe which you are some- 
what disinclined to use—namely, one in which 
lime forms an important feature. It is as fol- 
lows: Take 3 lb. of unslaked lime, 2 lb. of salt, 
and 8 gallons of water. Boil together for 
15 minutes, strain in the usual way, and put in 
the eggs when cold. Personally, Ido not think 
the lime flavour is, in any sense, noticeable, 
but no one must expect preserved eggs to be 
nearly equal to those which are new laid. I 
hold to the opinion that preserving eggs really 
is detrimental to the interests of poultry- 
keepers in general, because it opens a door for 
fraud to the unprincipled seller. It is far better 
to try to get new laid eggs all the year through, 
which can be done with proper care. For pre- 
serving purposes, it is best to take eggs from 
hens which have not been running with a male 
bird, and they should be perfectly fresh.— 
DovLrtine. 


Rearing Ducklings (/. B. ).—Do not be 
in too great a hurry to take the Ducklings from 
the nest. They will soon show—by crowding 
out into the open—when they are ready to be 
removed. Put the hen into a roomy coop, with 
some finely-powdered Moss-litter strewn over 
the bottom, and then put ina shallow saucer 
with a little meal mixed with some water. An 
active Duckling soon understands what. this 
means, but it serves to hasten matters if 
the fingers are dipped into the liquid and held 
near the Duckling’s beak, or the latter may be 
gently pressed into the saucer. Feed. four 
times daily to start with; later this may be 
brought down to three feeds a day. Use a mix- 
ture of Barley-meal, sharps, and Indian-meal, 
or Oatmeal, if you can buy it cheaply. Meat 
scraps, such as liver, or stable refuse, if cut 
sufficiently small, are useful to bring the birds 
along, and when they are a month old greaves 
are largely used. Do not overdo the birds with 
water; give them plenty to drink, but do not 
cneourage swimming if you wish to get ready 
for the table early. Protect them from the 
rain until their feathers arrive, for Ducklings 
are foolish bodies, and will gladly sacrifice their 
lives in order to remain outdoors when the rain 
is coming down in torrents. Their best rearing 
ground is on a Grass plot from which they 
cannot escape to a pool or watercourse. When 
once they have a free range they are masters 
of the situation.—Dou.rina. 

Eggs in incubator not hatching 
(G. C.).—In all probability the cause of your 
eggs not hatching is the absence of moisture to 
which you allude in your query. Of course the 
absence of moisture is not the only cause for 
eggs failing. to hatch. For instance, the eggs 
may be infertile to commence with, or they may 
be too stale to be satisfactorily incubated in a 
machine, or the germs may be too weak to be 
kept alive throughout the process. Even under 
hens this year I have heard of fresh eggs failing 
to hatch untila day or two after the proper date. 
I mention these points, however, because you 
may fully understand how many important 
Inatters deserve consideration in so simple a 
business as the sitting of eggs ; but I neverthe- 
less hold to the opinion already expressed, that 
a lack of moisture is the true solution of the 
difficulty. Amongst most good judges of poultry 
management, the feeling prevails that the secret 
of the success attending the hatching in stolen 
nests is entirely due to the perfection to which 
the supply of moisture is brought. A hen makes 
her nest in a hedgerow upon a cool bottom, 
and it is almost impossible for the ground 
underneath to become too dry. Then to 
this is added the moisture which exudes 
from the hen’s breast, and so the eggs 
are never likely to become dry. In an 
incubator where no moisture is provided the 
shells become as dry as if they were literally 
baked, whilst the skin underneath is like 
leather, and thus not only is the supply of air 
from the outside cut off, but the chick is impri- 
soned beyond all possibility of escape. An incu- 
bator must have some provision os supplying 
moisture, or it is absolutely useless, no matter 
how well arranged it might be in other respects. 
As I know nothing of your machine I cannot 
advise you as to the way in which the deficiency 
is to be met, nor is it wise to do so, because it 





is so easy a matter to trespass on other people’s | trap in his private garden to catch dogs an 


patents. To be successful with regard to hatch- 


ing eggs in incubators, besides the moisture 
question, you have to pay due regard to even 
temperature. You must also be regular in your 


attention to the eggs and machine. You must 
be most particular in selecting absolutely fresh 
eggs with a strong germ, and I attach great 
importance to the use of eggs from hens in their 
second year instead of eggs from pullets in their 
first season. It is not only a successful hatch 
you have to consider ; there is also the question 
of ease or difficulty in rearing the chickens.— 
DovuLtinea. 


When does the tenancy expire ?—I 
have taken a tenancy, including Grass land 
(pasture) and upwards of 2 acres of market 
garden. Thepresent tenanthas yet a quantity of 
Cabbage standing, also some hundreds of Rose- 
bushes, bulbs, and flowers of every kind occupy- 
ing the most of the borders, also Bee-houses and 
frames. The present tenant’s leasé terminates 
on May 12th, 1898, but there is a clause in the 
agreement which says that the tenant ‘ gives 
up the garden ground at the 2nd day of 
February,” and ‘‘that the incoming tenant is 
entitled to enter upon the garden ground after 
the 2nd day of February.” Now, in defiance of 
the clause last named, can the present tenant 
allow Rose-bushes and other things named to 
remain against the will of the incoming tenant, 
who has other stuff waiting to be planted? The 
present tenant’s solicitor says that the first- 
named is paying rent for the garden up to 


12th May, 1898, and that he can allow the stuff 


to stand until May 12th, 1898. Is this not over- 
looking the clause of February 2nd, or what 
does it mean? J gave fourteen days’ notice to 
clear out, which has expired, and the stuff still 
remains. What would youadvise for me to do? 
Can I claim upon the landlord? Does the 
garden ground not mean the whole of the 
garden ?—C, T. W. 

*,,” The outgoer’s solicitor is wrong. By the 
terms of the lease the outgoer is required to give 
up possession of the garden ground on F ebruary 
2nd, and of the rest of the holding on May 12th, 
and he can have no excuse for keeping posses- 
sion after that date. Although the whole rent 
is due in one sum on May 12th, it does not by 
any means follow that the outgoer pays rent up 
to that date. Probably when he entered he 
received possession on February 2nd, but 
whether he did or not is quite immaterial. The 
case is analogous to the well-known custom 
which prevails in many farming tenancies where 
the outgoer gives up possession of the arable 
land long before he gives up the remainder of 
the holding. By retaining possession of the 
garden ground the outgoer has lost all claim for 
compensation, and he has also lost any right he 
may have had to remove the matters of which 
you speak. If it is said that it is hard that the 
outgoer cannot take the matured crops he had 
sown, the answer is that if he had madea proper 
claim for compensation and given up the land on 
February 2nd, he would have. been entitled to 
compensation ; but knowing that he was bound 
to give up the garden ground on February 2nd, 
he should have so arranged his cropping that at 
that date there should have been no crops left 
in the land. You cannot take any steps to 
eject your predecessor, it is your landlord who 
must do this, and if you have entered into a 
written contract with your landlord to receive 
possession of this garden ground on February 
2nd, you may claim compensation from your 
landlord for his breach of contract with you. 


Nuisance by cats.—In answer to 
“J. G. L.,” the cat is a domesticated animal, 
and protected by the law, consequently anyone 
found trapping their neighbours’ cats * find 
themselves in a very unpleasant position, as it 
is a punishable offence. —GARDENER. 


",” As “Gardener” directly challenges the 
accuracy of my reply on page 67, it seems neces- 
sary to give the authorities on which that reply 
was based. Probably he relies on the provisions 
of section 41 of the Malicious Damage Act, 1861, 
which enacts that if any person unlawfully or 
maliciously kills, wounds, or maims any dog, 
etc., he shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing £20. But in the case of Bryan v. Eaton 


(40 J.P. 213) (1875), where a person set a rat- 


cats trespassing, and the magistrate convicte 
and fined him, the conviction was quashed 
appeal, the judge saying, ‘‘We cannot say j 
was unlawful to set the trap.” And in Danie 
v. Janes (2 L.R.,. 2 C.P.D. 351) (1877) it wa 
held that where poisoned flesh had been plac 
in an enclosed garden to destroy a dog whie 
trespassed there, no offence had been committe 
although if the garden had not been attached 
a house it would have been an offence again 
the Poisoned Flesh Prohibition Act, 1864. 
still stronger case is that of Smith v. William 
(1892) (56 J.P. 708), where a large number o 
fowls, the property of a number of adjoinin; 
Owners, trespassed on a farmer’s land anc 
injured his growing crops, and as the farme 
could not identify the owners of the fowls, hi 
gave them all notice to keep their fowls ai 
home, and the notice being disregarded he took 
his gun and shot two of the fowls. It was helc 
(on appeal) by the Court of Queen’s Bench thai 
he was justified in shooting the fowls as he hac 
no other way of protecting his crops. Fron 
the foregoing cases it seems impossible to deny 
that a man may set a trap in an enclosed garden 
to catch trespassing cats. In fact, the first 
case quoted—Bryan v. Eaton—is an exact 
parallel to the case of ‘J. G. L.”—K. ©. T. 





















ARMITAGE’s 


EVERGREEN GRASSES 


For Lawns, Tennis-courts, &c., per lb., 18.5 20 Ibs., 18s, 

“SPECIAL,” for sowing under trees and shaded 

places, per lb.. 18. 3d. 3 201bs., 24s. “CHEAP” Mix- 

ture, for Orchards, Margins of Lakes, Embankments, &c., 
per lb., 9.3 20 lbs., 14s.) 


Carriage or Post Free for Cash with Order. 


ARMITAGE BROS., Ltp., NOTTINGHAM. 


ARGUERITES, yellow or white, 1s. dozen | 

6s., 100. Primrose or Violet roots, 1s. 3d. 100. Chrysanthe- 
mums, Desgrange (yellow or white), Source dOr, Christie, &c., 
24, 1s.; 38. 100. Fuchsias, ls. doz. Marguerites, 3 new varie- 
ties, Edburtonia (cream), Sunray (bronze), Distinction (sul- 
phur), 2 of each above, with 3 white and 3 yellow, 2s. 6d., car. pd, 
—WILLIAMS, Marguerite Grower, Fulking, Beeding, Sussex, 


ATCHLESS FLOWERING SHRUBS.—12 
named vars., carriage paid, for 2s., all flowering size, 
Syringa, Lilac, Berberis, Chameeerasus, Deutzia dbi. and 
gracilis, Corchorus, Coronilla, Cydonia, Althea, 24 for 3s. 6d. 5; 
50 for 6s. 64.—HENRY & CO., near Amersham, Bucks. 


ATCHLESS CLIMBERS and SPRING- 
FLOWERING PLANTS.—Ampelopsis Veitchi, true, 
3 years old, 4, 1s. 3d.; 3s. doz. Wistarias, 3, 1s. 3d) ‘Clematis 
graveolens (yellow), 3, 1s. 3d. Cydonia, scarlet, 3, 1s. 3d. 
Bignonia, scarlet, 4,1s,2d. Pyrethrums Mont Blane, splendid 
dble. white, 2s. doz. Inula, bright orange, 2s. doz, Coreopsis, 
soft yellow, 28. doz. Ware’s magnificent perennial Poppies, 
2s. doz, All flowering plants. 1 doz. each last four, 6s. All 
free.—HENRY & CO., near Amersham, bucks. 


(FERAN IUMS.—Well rooted, autumn struck, 

car. paid for cash with order. H. J acoby, dark crimson, 
1s. $d. doz. ; 50, 5s. 6d.; 100, 10s. 6d. Mme. Thibaut, dbl. 
pink, Lady Sheffield, pink, W. B. Gem, scarlet, 1s. 6d. doz.; 50, 
4s. 3d. ; 100, 8s. Ivy-leaf C. Turner, dbl. scarlet, J.d’Are, white, 
1s. 9d. doz. Ryecroft Surprise, 2s. 6d. doz. N iphetos, white, 
1s. 9d. doz. Silver Leaf, 1s. 9d. doz.—G. FULLER, Roberts- 
bridge, Sussex. 


ERNS! Trade! in 23-inch pots, 30 sorts, stove, 
greenhouse, 12s. 100. Large, in 48’s, 10 best selling sorts, 
6s. doz. Ficu ) Palms, Draczenas, Crotons, Cyclamen, Cine- 
rarias, Spirzeas, Ericas, 48’s, 1s. each. Cyperus, Grevilleas, 
Aralias, Geraniums, 48's, 6s. doz. Marguerites, Deutzias, 
Cinerarias, 48's, 9s. doz. A. cuneatum, value in fronds, 6s. 
and 8s. doz. ; bushy do. for making large plants quickly, 16s, © 
and 20s _100 Packed free for cash. List free.—J. SMITH, 
London Fern Nurseries, Loughboro’-junction, London, 8.W. 


a — 


URPLUS PLANTS,—6 fine Deutzia gracilis, 

4 lovely Ferns, 6 Zonal Geraniums, 2 Ivy-leaf, 2 scented 
Geraniums, 4 Tuberous Begonias, 4 everblooming Begonias, 
4 fine Fuchsias, 4 Chrysanthemums, 4 Marguerites, 10 splendid 
Petunias. 54 strong plants, 4s. éd., free. 1 good Rose and 
1 Crozy’s fine new Gladiolus Canna gratis with order, | 
Half Lot, 2s. 6d., free.—HBEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick- 
road, Banbury. 























OMATO Earliest and Best.—We grow it 

because it is the best: Planted last year in February, 

cut ripe fruit in May. No other Tomato like it for flavour. 

16 very strong plants, ls. 6d., free. —HEAD GARDENER, 
as above, 


ERANIUMS, autumn-struck.—Scarlet V esu- 

vius, 1s. 3d.doz. ; 7s. 1,000; 60s. 1,000, Henry Jacoby, John 
Gibbons, Happy Thought (pink), Sily er-leaf, and White, 1s. 9d, 
doz. ; 10s. 100.—C. ROFE, White-hill, Crowborough, Sussex. 


(JHOICE HARDY PERENNIALS.—G. & A. 

CLARK will have pleasure in sending their new Spring 
Catalogue post free on application. Our exhibits of these 
have been awarded numerous First Prizes and Certificates.— 
The Nurseries, Dover. 


HADE your Greenhouses, Offices, &c., with 
Maslin’s Azure Cloud; resists rains, imparts a beautiful 
azure light, will not fade; easily removed with warm water, 
Admitted by all the best shading in use. 1s. per box, with 
directions, free.—MASLIN, Head anaedier Henfield, Sussex. 


6h (GARDENING ” BINDING COVERS.— 


Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, 
from Vol. 1 to present time, are on sale, price ls. 6d. 
each; post free, 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers and News- 
agents, or from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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ROSES. or a few hours of bright and burning sunshine 
through glass at a time when the roots needed 


water. Nor can we say whether the foliage 
was dried over a flue or pipe. It would be 
much easier to reply, and querists would also 
have more reliable information, as well as 
remedies, if they gave us some little help by 
simply saying how the plants have been treated. 
Many of the parched and blistered young leaves 
were undoubtedly caused by over fumigation. 
By-the-way, that grand white Rose, Niphetos, 
has a rooted objection to any but a very mild 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 

(IN REPLY TO “READER” AND OTHERS. ) 
“READER” has several plants of Maréchal 
Niel Roses that were planted outside and the 
growths taken through the lower wall of a lean- 
to house in the same manner as Vines. Now 
this is not a plan to be recommended unless we 
also take the precaution to treat the cheney 
border somewhat after the same manner as wi = : : . 
Vi B +s aEe es ie Be with | visible turn a brownish-black, while the foliage 

ines. but how few do this. They expect a is not affected. Then we have young leaves 
tose to be able to live and thrive in two distinct suddenly turning brown at the tips and falling 
climates, as it were, at the sametime. We have 


off. Asa rule, this is caused by too strong a 
the top growth or wood ina heated and perfectly solution of some insecticide, or from the mois- 
sheltered structure, while the roots are in the turefrom latesyringings, theleaves being scorched 
cold outside soil and seldom covered with manure | bY @ bright sun, which has a strong burning 
and light strawy litter, nor are the borders made | Power When.coming through glass. P.U. 
up so warm as in the case of Vines. The con- 

sequence being that the roots are ina cold soil, 
often at freezing point, while the growth is 
being excited by both artificial and shelter from 
“outside influences. The roots are called upon to 
supply an abundance of sap and nourishment 
while in an uncongenial soil for the purpose, and 
the tops and bottoms of our plants are struggling 
for the mastery. 

If outside, at least cover over the roots. If 
planted inside, some of the roots are sure 
to ramble beyond the foundation of the wall. 
I once had to take up an old plant of Maréchal 
Niel that was planted inside, and, although the 
eyes upon the wood were only just swelling, it 
was found that the roots inside were some 
2 inches to 3 inches in growth, while those 
which had wandered beneath the wall were 
quite dormant. The lesson is obvious. 

“‘Reader’s” plants have been in six years, 
and have been hard pruned each season’ after 
flowering—about the end of May. Last summer 
they produced four to five rods each, 15 feet in 
length. This year only the lower eyes have 
broken. ‘‘ Reader” will no doubt find that if 
jhe trains the rods in as nearly a horizontal 
position as he can, that the upper eyes will also 
push forth—that is, providing they are in a 
healthy condition, of which he gives us no 
information. 

Most of the Roses under glass that I have 
seen are looking remarkably well this season. 
We have a little mildew, owing to extreme 
changes of weather and not sufficiently careful 
ventilation, but in all other respects they have 
seldom looked better. 





Marechal Niel Rose injured ( Beyin- 
ner ).—You are not alone in your Roses being 
crippled by frost and wind. Maréchal Niel is 
rather forward in growth, but we think there 
may still be many blooms, as it will push more 
freely from the less forward eyes. Leave it 
intact for a month or so, and then cut out the 
blackened wood, if any. ‘If your Rose under 
glass is free from insects, as it should be, there 
can be no need for heavy syringing while in 
blossom. A gentle sprinkle with clean, soft 
water would not harm. It is the heavy syring- 
ing which bruises. You can counteract the 
drying influence of the flue by a few pans of 
water or damping the surroundings occasion- 
ally. 

Treatment of climbing Rose.—I have 
some Rose-trees (Crimson Rambler) planted in 
the turf outside a rustic summer-house facing 
south, with the idea of their climbing up the 
posts in front. They were planted last May, 
and have not grown an inch since. The soil is 
gravel and sand, but there is about a foot of 
fairly good soil where. they are. Would you 
kindly advise me in GARDENING whether I 
should manure them or not? And, if so, what 
do you recommend ?—R. Srewarr-SaviLe. 

*," You had better lift the plants and 
incorporate an equal quantity of stiffloam and 
thoroughly decayed manure. That from pigs 
would be best in your ease. Your soil is too 
light and poor for Roses, especially such strong 
growers as Crimson Rambler. If dry, water 
well a few times next summer until they are 





Several queries have reached me of late, CG 5 
accompanied by brown and parched foliage. Goubault Rose unsatisfactory 


(Mina ).—There is a little red-spider upon your 
plant. This, with the dry and parched condi- 
tion of the foliage, suggests that that part over- 
hangs or is close to a heated flue or pipe ; all the 
more so from the fact of the rest being so 
healthy. Syringe well, and if our surmise is 
correct place a piece of board between the flue 
and the plant, or remove to a little distance. 
We cannot account for your failure otherwise. 
Rose - leaves turning brown 
(C. Lavington).—It is the recent spell of bright 
sunshine that has burnt the tender leaves of 


These may be caused in more than one way, 
and querists should be more explicit when send. 
ing. ‘‘ Please tell me what is the matter with 
enclosed Rose-leaves, and how can I remedy it ?” 
he above isa fair sample of the usual query. 
Now, how can one say the cause of many ills to 
which plants are subject unless one has some 
slight data to go upon? For mildew and many 
diseases which I have frequently treated upon 
We can give one or more certain causes; but it 
is quite impossible to be certain whether a Rose- 
leaf was dried up through a parching atmosphere 


fumigation. Even the young budsthatarescarcely 
5S . o 




































your Roses. You should have kept the house 
more moist at that time and give a little more 
ventilation. Niphetos is especially susceptible 
to such burning, and also turns brown if dry, or 
even when given a too strong dose of liquid- 
manure. Ifit was from the oil-stove it should 
have appeared sooner. Sun has a strong burn- 
ing power when coming through glass, 





LATE PLANTING OF ROSES. 

Wirn the advent of warmer days our gardens 
are more closely overhauled, and oftentimes the 
small garden enjoyed by amateurs is ‘ done up ” 
by some local jobbing gardener. The true 
lover of a garden will know almost every plant 
in his possession, and not allow the rough hands 
of too many who go out to tidy round and 
remove a few weeds to have carte blanche. 

This note is suggested by seeing a small garden 
of a friend, after the visit of a jobbing gardener. 
I am not wishing to say harsh things of this 
useful body of men, but many are more harm 
than good ina garden of mixed subjects. My 
friend’s Alstreemerias had been hoed off just as 
they were peeping through the soil, and it was 
the same with many other choice herbaceous 
subjects which he had in what he called his 
““mixed corner.” 

There were also some weak-growing Roses, 
such as young plants of Cleopatra, Ma Capucine, 
and Comtesse de Nadaillac, which were planted 
in 1896. That man ought to have been digging 
in an open field, and not a garden. 

I do not propose going into other subjects than 
Roses here, and these can still be planted from 
pots. Indeed, I would prefer it to any that are 
lifted from the open now that new growth has 
become so active. Almost any varieties can be 
had in this form—certainly all the choicest 
can. The main point is to plant firmly, and 
not select plants with much young growth upon 
them. 

Late planting is especially useful with tender 
and weak-growing varieties, as they have a 
better chance of getting established than if the 
rigours of winter had to be borne while dormant. 
and their roots freshly moved, as well as many 
of them broken off. It isalso the best way with 
climbers, as we can purchase strong plants in 
pots ; and if they are carefully planted out the 
whole of their ripened wood can be left. Plants 
lifted from the open ground cannot be left to 
flower the next year, as the wood is of little use 
unless upon established roots. That in pots is 
practically established, and will give flowers 
the same year. 

Where plants are moved late in the season 
the ground should be mulched with well rotted 
manure, and the tops sprinkled upon dry 
days. I have found it a good plan to mix up 
some loam into a paste and lay the roots in this 
for a few minutes before planting if they have 
travelled far. Should the wood be dry also, lay 
the whole plant in water for an hour or so, and 
then plant. It is the dried condition of late 
moved plants that has such a bad influence. 

BP; 





Treatment of certain Roses.—Will 
you kindly tell me what treatment the following 
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Roses require? I have just purchased a few 
young plants and potted them with a mode- 
rately light compost in 8-inch to 10-inch pots, 
and placed them under the staging in the vinery 
or greenhouse, which is heated to about 60 degs. 
Maréechal Niel (dwarf), Crimson Rambler 
(dwarf), Caroline Testout, Perle des Jardins, 
La France, Francisca Kriiger, General Jacque 
minot.—FORESTER. 

*.* The Roses must not be under a staging or 
too much shaded. Your temperature is suit- 
able. As the growth of your varieties varies so 
much, we must advise upon them separately. 
Maréchal Niel and Crimson Rambler should be 
limited to one or two shoots, and these grown 
on freely and not pruned next spring. They 
flower upon the long growths of the previous 
summer, and should only be pruned after they 
have flowered. The others are of fairly free 
growth and need close pruning. You do not 
say if plants from the open or in small pots were 
purchased. In the former case, stand outside 
fora time and prune harder. It is too late for 
flowering newly-potted plants from the open. 


Buds of Marechal Niel not opening 

(A. E.).—The leaves you send us are those 
made upon the plant last year, and it is only 
natural that these should fall off when new 
growths are being made. It is also evident 
that your plangrtlid not ripen quite well enough. 
We would recommend you to let the rods take 
their chance for a time yet, when the eyes from 
where these leaves were forced will probably 
give several flowers. In such a damp position 
you must water late in summer and autumn, 
when the early growths will no doubt ripen 
sufficiently. It is not at all infrequent for a 
plant to putout a forward bud from its extreme 
eyes. ; 
“Unsatisfactory Marechal Niel Roses 
(R. P.).—We can only suggest that the atmo- 
sphere of your house has been too damp of late 
for such double Roses as Maréchal Niel. 
Although your foliage is clean it is very thin in 
substance. Should your plant be attacked by 
canker the buds and flowers when upon the 
poirtt @f opening would suffer severely, and it 
may be such, in conjunction with damp, is the 
cause of your failure. Specimens, especially 
flowers, when placetdl between the folds of a 
letter only, get so crushed that we have difficulty 
in deciding. 

Cutting back Tea Roses (Basgnaise).—You 
need not prune your Roses either immediately before or 
after removal next autumn. Plant as soon as possible 


after lifting, and then prune at the usual time, according 
to how the wood has come through the wiriter. 


Marechal Niel Rose (Bristol).—Your plant of 
this Rose on a south-eastern wall has @etibtless suf- 
fered from the recent cold winds and ‘sharp frosts at 
night. Itisrather a tender Rose, and really-does best 
under glass or ona warm north wall. It is very possible 
that your leafage may be eaten up with mildew generated 
by the cold. If you could place some frame-lights over 
the plant, shutting out the cold air, it would soon improve. 
Still, it is a tender Rose. 





GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory. 


Pelargoniums, if well grown, will be a special feature 
now, and should be arranged thinly in groups with a few 
Ferns or other green-leaved plants among them, as the 
Pelargonium is rather an ungraceful plant, pie wants 
something to relieve the mass of colour. Thé usual way 
of propagation is to strike cuttings when the plants are cut 
down in August, after exposure in the open air to ripen 
the wood, but cuttings of the young shoots will strike now ; 
in fact, market growers often steal a cutting or two off 
each plant before selling the plants. I am referring now 
to the old-fashioned or show Pelargoniums. The fancies 
seem to have almost disappeared, which is a pity, I think, 
as the colours were more delicate. Fuchsias, unfortun- 
ately, are not so popular as they were thirty years ago, but 
a well-grown Fuchsia is a graceful object in the conser- 
vatory, especially when planted out and trained up the 
yafters. The Acacias have been charming. Those who 
want to see how beautiful Acacias are should go to Kew 
end of March or beginning of April, when many of the 
plants will be in bloom. After flowering is over what 
pruning is required to keep the plants symmetrical should 
be done, and if the plants are grown in pots any repotting 
required should be ane as soon as the growth begins to 
move. Some day there will be arush after these and other 
hard-wooded plants again, and it is well to keep in touch 
with their culture. Acacias may be well grown in good 
yellow loam lightened a little with good peat or leaf-mould 
and sand. This is a good season to plant those very beauti- 
ful cool conservatory climbers, Lapagerias rubra and alba. 
Must have a well-drained bed of peat with afew rough bits 
of turfy loam and some sand and charcoal to keep the soil 
open and sweet, as during the growing and flowering 
season abundant supplies of water must be given. Groups 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
jo fia later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 


will be coming away freely now, and a light shade will be 
necessary on bright days, but use as little shade and for 
as short a time as is consistent with the object sought. Suffi- 
cient moisture may be given to the atmosphere by syring- 
ing floors, stages, etc. 
the plants overhead. 
desirable if the water is pure, but the floors on bright days 
may require frequent dampings. 
gated from leaves when these can be spared. Saintpaulias 
may be increased in the same way, as may also all the 
fine-leaved Begonias of the Rex type. These are beautiful 
things for the amateur’s stove, being easily managed, and 
they last in a good condition for some time in the roomsif 
carefully managed and the leaves not damaged by contact 
with anything. The 
humilis are charming little plants when well grown in 
5-inch pots for room or table decoration. Cuttings of both 
will root quickly now in bottom-heat, and seedlings of the 
Rivina are easily raised ; in fact, where the plant is grown 
there are usually plenty of self-sown plants about the 


stove. Cissus discolor makes a charming basket-plant in 
summer. Ihave often used it for draping Fern-baskets, 


especially broad-fronded Ferns, such as Phlebodium 
aureum and Asplenium bulbiferum. 
shoots of Allamandas and Dipladenias up into the light. 


free circulation of air among the foliage. 
leave a young shoot as near the base of each branch as 
possible. The young shoots of Plums may be pinched when 
five or six leaves have been made. Treat Apricots the same 
as Plums, but Peaches should be allowed to make more 
growth. 
so need not be pinched, if the growth is kept thin so 
that the wood may ripen. 
avoid cold draughts. 
syringe on bright days, but on mild, calm nights give a 
chink of air along the ridge. See that the trees get water 
enough to moisten all the roots. 
swelling freely, top-dress with old turf and manure, and 
give liquid-manure occasionally. 


must be done promptly. 
the glass are easily injured. 
left beyond the pinch must be regulated by the space 
between the rods. 
other one leaf has to do. 
or even three leaves may be left. 
below the bunches, and stop all above to one leaf. Do 
not crowd the foliage. 
use than two small, puny leaves. 
with the ventilators, and keep a little warmth in the 
pipes. 


the matter of water will be more extensive, and all plants 
with pots filled with roots should have a little stimulant 
in the water twice a week. A good deal more might be 
done with window or room plants than is generally at- 
tempted. Every enthusiast should provide himself with 
a small case for propagating by striking cuttings and 
raising seedlings, 


thrown out. 
be planted round such trees as Mountain Ash, Laburnum, 
Weeping Birch, etc., and as they grow may be tied up to 
the stems. Canary Creeper and Convolvulus major may be 
used with effect in the same way. Plant more Gladioli. 
These are charming things for brightening up the borders 
in summer. 

hardy plants. 
and are very often—if at all popular—very small when they 
come to hand, and if planted in a crowded place would 
probably be overgrown and disappear. 
should be sown the first season in a reserve bed, where 
proper attention can be given to them. 
perly labelled or else numbered, and the numbers entered 
ina book. The number system does well in a nursery, but 
in a private garden the name of the plant should be really 
written on a label large enough to be seen. 
Primulas are charming things, and if a collection is grown 
a special site should be prepared for them on a shady part 
of the rockery. 









by large stones. k 
litter-manure will do for this, also for Pansies. 


with. 


of Lilium Harrisi and longiflorum will be charming now. 
They look best arranged thinly among Ferns. 
say green-fly must be kept down, or the flowers will be 
spoilt. 
oad pit or house to get the growth well started, syringing 
freely with pure water. 
ting must be seen to now. 
ball. Use only the best peat and clean sand, ram it as 
firm as possible, and keep the collar of the plant fairly 
well up—in other words, do not bury any part of the 
collar. 


I need not 
As Azaleas go out of bloom warm them a bit in a 


Any plants which require repot- 
Never pot a plant with a dry 


Stove. 
The new growth of Caladiums and other foliage plants 


It is not well to be always syringing 
A light dewing over twice a day is 


Gloxinias may be propa- 


Impatiens Balsams and Rivina 


Train the young 


Orchard House. 


Thin the young wood on trees in pots so as to permit of 
In disbudding 


Figs in cool-houses will only bear one crop, 


Ventilate carefully so as to 
Close by half-past three o’clock and 


When the fruits are 


Stopping and tying down laterals.—This 
Young shoots up against 
The length of growth to be 


When the rods are trained near each 
When there is more space two 
Rub off all laterals 


One well-developed leaf is of more 
Be prompt and careful 


Window Gardening. 
The plants are now growing freely, and their wants in 


Outdoor Garden. 


Let Sweet Peas be neatly staked before the tendrils are 
In new gardens patches of Sweet Peas may 


This is a good time to buy a few new or rare 
The new things are usually kept in pots, 


All new things 


Have them pro- 


Hardy 


Primula rosea is bright and showy just 
now on the north side of a rockery, sheltered and shaded 
Mulch Carnations and Pinks, Old Moss- 
Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks, and Phloxes must have liberal treatment. 
Look over Roses to clear away suckers from the stocks. 
Insects will soon appear, and should be promptly dealt 
Water the newly-planted things. Of course, 
mulch should be used. 


Fruit Garden. 


Cold winds and frosty nights have latterly been rather 
trying, but in our own immediate neighbourhood scarcely 
any damage has been done, as during the coldest nights 
the blossoms were dry. Those who have used heavy 
curtains to protect the blossoms should uncover every 
fine day, and replace covers at night. There are plenty 
of ripe Strawberries under glass now. To give flavour 
they must have a free ventilation to finish the fruit. 
Strawberries do well on shelves near the glass in span- 
roofed Tomato-houses, and the ventilation which suits the 
Tomatoes will suit the Strawberries. Green and possibly 
black-fly will soon appear on Peaches on walls, especially 
if the trees were ease. infested last year. The best remedy 
is Tobacco-powder, and it is easily applied. There is more 
trouble in mixing washes, and they are more expensive. 


A shilling tin of Tobacco-powder will goa long way if used 
promptly, but a shilling spent on liquid-insecticides will 

































































require attention. 
plants get large, as it makes less disturbance of the soil 
round the plants left. 
between the drills when the thinning is done. 
surface is of great advantage to growth. 
Beans on warm border for early crop. 
an early kind and Canadian Wonder at the same time so as 
to form a succession. 
better than Canadian Wonder. 
planted about the first of May. 
Beans are started in boxes under glass, and transplanted 
for early crop. 
are heavy croppers, and nearly every gardener grows 
them more or less, but they will not altogether take the 
place of the Scarlet Runner, as the pods of the latter do 
not get tough so soon if left hanging a few days too 
long. 
garden, 
early crop of Marrows by planting them inmanure. It 
will be better to plant in good loam and use the manure 
asa mulch afterwards. 
Ridge Cucumbers. 
fruits turning yellow at the point and refusing to swell if 
treated to less manure. 
Marrow Peas for the end of July. 
seeds. 
3 inches apart over the bottom of the drill. 


Drummondi, and Marigolds in boxes. 
many White Asters for cutting—Comet and Mignon being 
the principal varieties. 
plants have for the most part been moved to cold-frames 
to harden. 
with the glass off all day and on mild nights. 
plants intended to produce specimen blooms have been 
shifted into 6-inch pots, and will soon be placed on coal- 
ash-beds outside ; probably many of them will be there 
before these lines appear in type, as we do not believe in 
coddling. 
every season, as we want the best, and though some of 
the new kindsare not heard of afterthe first year or two, 
still a few good new flowers come to the front every 
season, and one must have them to keep abreast of other 
growers. 


house 
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not have much result. But whatever the cost, insects must 
be kept down now. 
glass the vaporiser is the best and cheapest remedy, and 
it makes clean work, which is more than fumigation with 
Tobacco-paper usually does. 
on Vines, and even where an effective winter cleansing has 
been carried out, there will be a few stray bugs left, and 
when the sun shines—-if the Vines are examined—the 
bugs may be observed moving about, and should be 
promptly destroyed. 
Vines more than onee, and know how important is close 
watchfulness in the early spring months, for if only one 
insect is left in the house they breed so fast that the Vines 
will soon be fully stocked again, and then there will be no 
good, clean Grapes. 


If insects appear onstone fruits under 


Mealy-bug isa terrible pest 


I have had to deal with bugs on 


Vegetable Garden. 


The thinning of young crops of vegetables will soon 
It is best to do this work before the 


Run the Dutch hoe through 
A loose 
Plant French 
We generally plant 


For main crops there is nothing 
Scarlet Runners may be 
Sometimes a few Runner 


The Climbing Beans of the French type 


Vegetable Marrows are a necessary crop in every 
Many amateurs spoil their chances of a good 


The same treatment applies to 
There would be fewer complaints of 
This is the time to sow plenty of 
Do not use too many 
Draw 6-inch drills, and plant the Peas regularly 


E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WEEBE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


April 25th.—Pricked out Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Phlox 
We grow a good 


‘*Geraniums ” and other bedding 


Chrysanthemums also are now in cold-pits 
All the 


We always spend a few pounds in new varieties 


April 26th.—Thinned Hamburgh Grapes in second 


The roots are near the 


Peach-borders have received 
To have fine Peaches the trees must 


April 27th.—Top-dressed Cucumbers in warm-houses. 


Staked and tied Tomatoes in large house where the plants 
are set out in rows across the borders. 
plants intended to plant against south walls. In our house, 
where we thought a change of soil was necessary, we are 
growing them in boxes. 


Potted off Tomato 


April 28th._Shifted on young Palms and Camellias. 


The loam from this district is not suitable for Camellias, 
Chrysanthemums, or Pelargoniums ; it contains too much 
lime. 
to rub off surplus shoots, leaving about three shoots near 
the top. 
the early border have had some soil drawn well over 
the stems to shelter them. 
hocks, Campanulas, various Pansies, and other hardy 


Looked over Standard Briers intended for budding, 
Early Potatoes showing through the surface on 
Sowed Wallflowers, Holly- 


things. 

April 29th.—Stirred the soil among young crops of 
vegetables with the Dutch hoe. Thinned the early-sown 
hardy annuals, and started Sweet Peas. Mulched beds of 
Peonies with short manure. These are rather gross- 
feeding plants, and require support in dry weather and in 
hot soils. 


April 30th.—Divided a lot of Princess of Wales and 
Marie Louise Violets ; these also have been mulched. The 
red-spider is fond of the leaves. Prepared beds for 
Stocks and Asters. Planted more Marrow Peas. 





Aubrietia tauricola.—Where distinct 


shades are needed in such dwarf carpeting 
eee as these, the above should be one of the 

rst chosen as much for its pleasing lilac-blue 
masses of flowers as for the very compact habit 
and freedom of flowering characteristic of the 
variety. A distinct free-flowering trio of these’ 
plants may be found in A. Hendersoni, A, 
Leichtlini, and the one named above. It is 
surprising how quickly these plants cover the 


and top-dressed borders with bone-meal and — 
guano, lightly turning it in. 
surface, so the pricking over with the fork has barely 
covered the dressing ; but the watering will carry down 
the essence of the manure. 
the same treatment. 
be well nourished, especially with quick-acting stimulants. 
After the crop is set and thinned, and if the crop is 
heavier, a further sprinkling of some good, easily soluble 
manure will be given after the stoning is completed. 
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ground or clothe a ledge of rock, even when but | 


a little soil is available for their roots. 
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ANNUALS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


As regards annuals for flower garden decoration, 
success depends in a great measure upon their 
good cultivation. By careful attention to thin- 
ning and allowing room to grow and spread, it 
is found that many are as free and continuous 
in bloom as the orthodox bedding plants that 
were grown because they provided a blaze of 
colour through the summer months. Some, it 
is true, are fleeting, no matter how well they are 
grown, but this till lately was regarded as the 
fault and failing of all—at any rate, of those that 
we sow in the open air where they are to flower. 
They were not given the slightest chance. It 
is no exaggeration to say that a packet of seed 
was sown upon a spot just about sufficient to 
sustain one plant. I distinctly remember 
an example of this kind in earlier days. 
The man to whom the sowing was en- 
trusted carried a 10-inch flower-pot and my- 
self the packets of seeds. We went round the 
hardy plant borders, and at suitable spots the 
pot was inverted, a circular drill was drawn 
around it and the seed sown therein. The fate 
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alone, starting in early spring. Not only can 
| we fill the beds and borders, but walls, fences, 
and hedges may be clothed with a summer veil 
of exceeding beauty. The 
ANNUAL CLIMBERS 

| are quite as pretty as those ofa more permanent 
'character, and particularly useful in special 
cases. In the autumn Mina lobata is very 
lovely, its forked spikes of red and yellow 
flowers peering from a background of rich leaf- 


age. Eccremocarpus scaber is attractive all the 
summer. The Lophospermum, too, is always 


| fine in autumn, and the Morning Glory, so appro- 
priately named, seen in the early morning is most 
| beautiful, though so easily grown. The climbing 
Nasturtiums are not to be despised. In a town 
garden visible from the street, I annually admire 
a pretty feature. A blank wall is clothed 
entirely with one variety of Nasturtium having 
dark leaves and rich crimson-scarlet flowers of 
glowing brilliancy. The old Canary Creeper is 
delightful always. I never saw such quantities 
of it as I did last autumn in Norfolk cottage 
gardens, where the cottagers had made summer 




















Cobea scandens on a cottage. 


of the plants may be imagined. A single plant 
of Nemophila, Eschscholtzia, or Platystemon 
will alone cover a square yard of ground, but 
our patches never did. The plants grew and 
flowered for a week or two, but soon ceased. 
Now, instead of making puny patches, entire 
flower-beds are sown in spring, and with due 
care and attention they are sweet and gay all 
through summer and autumn. To be able to do 
this is a great gain, as it considerably reduces 
the quantity of plants that have to be kept 
through the winter, as under the old bedding 
system with its attendant cost and trouble. 
Even those who have means and facilities 
for storing plants avail themselves in part 
of the advantages arising from the use of 


annuals, but to the most numerous class 
of flower lovers the gain is greater still. They 


may have brilliant gardens without the cost of 
plase. Certainly with a hotbed and a few 
rames in spring to assist those annuals that 
want gentle warmth, they need envy no one ; 
but if they make annuals supplementary to good 
perennials, their gardens will be gay indeed, 
and always bright with seasonable flowers. It 
is really surprising what can be done with seeds 
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hedges and screens. With me it adapts itself 
to peculiar circumstances by climbing up the 
face of a hig Box-hedge and hanging in graceful 
festoons of ffower. Nasturtiums were tried for 
the same purpose, but they failed, as they grew 
into the hedge and disappeared entirely, as the 
hedge is thick and wide. 

CoB&A SCANDENS (see cut), introduced from 
Mexico rather over 100 years ago, has been long 
known and appreciated as a good greenhouse 
climber, especially where the rapid and effective 
clothing of large areas with greenery was re- 
quired rather than any brilliant display of 
flower. It is only within comparatively recent 
years that it has been utilised largely for out- 
door work. It grows outside quite as fast and 
even stronger than when under cover, and addi- 
tional impetus can be given by planting in a 
thoroughly good compost if greenery is the main 
consideration. A trial of several different 
climbers some years ago to determine what was 
really the best thing for the summer clothing 
of balconies, portions of verandah trellis-work, 
and the like, led to the conclusion that there 
was nothing better for the purpose than the 





Cebea, and it has been utilised largely ever 
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since, most important points in its favour 
being the retention of clean, healthy foliage 
and continuation of growth right away 
to the advent of frost. It is not par- 
ticular in the matter of soil, a compost of 


two parts loam and one of leaf-mould suiting it 
very well either when planted in the open 
ground or confined in pans or boxes. In the 
latter case it will be found advisable to resort 
to a little artificial feeding when the plants have 
made considerable headway. In addition to its 
value as a climber, it can be employed most 
effectively as a trailer either for very large vases 
or for the outer ring of raised beds, and if the 
latter are rather high no plant will clothe the 
tiles so quickly. Plants, if headed back and 
transferred to pots at the close of the season, 
can be kept over for another year, but this is 
not advisable, and I should prefer to start with 
a batch of strong seedlings. The seed is not, as 
a rule, very reliable, and I have invariably to 
put in some three dozen seeds to secure one- 
third that number of plants. The single pot 
system is the best, and the plants can then 
remain undisturbed until they are ready to go 
out. The time of sowing will depend on the 
heat at command. If this is fairly good it is 
certainly not advisable to sow too early. Once 
out of the seed-leaf the plants grow at such a 
pace that a lengthy sojourn in pots is not desir- 
able ; they should be transferred to a cool-house 
or pit as soon as they are well on the move. 
Plants when well matured will stand a few 
degrees of frost, but I have never carried them 
safely through the winter even in the mildest 
season. 

SwEeET PEAs, of course, are indispensable, 
however few annuals are grown. Their value 
for cutting is equal to that for ornament, and 
they should be grown in gardens great or small. 
But it is among the dwarfer things that we find 
so many serviceable for adorning the garden and 
filling beds and borders. Stocks and Asters are 
so well known and generally appreciated that 
it is needless to say much concerning them here 
beyond remarking upon the wisdom of our 
nurserymen in supplying particular types and 
strains so true to colour and name. For example, 
I grow a lovely Stock called Mauve Beauty. I 
have never seen anything else like it in colour 
among Stocks, and every year it comes true, 
the only variation being in the percentage of. 
single-flowered plants. There are many others 
equally as good. Among Asters we have the 
Comet strain, with flowers more nearly -ap- 
proaching Japanese Chrysanthemums, and 
therefore much appreciated. 

ZINNIAS are, perhaps, not quite so popular as 
they deserve to be. I would strongly recom- 
mend them to those who want a bright bed 
during summer and autumn. ‘They appear to 
want rather more warmth in spring than the 
preceding things; at least, such is my ex- 
perience. After pricking off into boxes this 
year, the plants were kept in gentle heat till 
well established, then hardened off, and they 
made good plants, whilst the flowers have never 
been finer than this year. They want good soil 
and plenty of room, and then they will furnish 
any quantity of flowers. These, too, are now 
offered in distinct colours. Petunias, especially 
single-flowered strains, are of great value to the 
flower gardener; they are so profuse, lasting, 
and constant, especially upon light, hot soils 
and during dry seasons. I generally favour self 
colours, but a bed of a good striped strain seen 
on a sunny day and in full blossom commands 
admiration. Verbenas are very charming when 
treated as annuals. They come absolutely 
true to colour, and there is no difficulty in 
securing a large and healthy stock. It is very 
seldom that disease appears among the seedlings, 
and thus we can enjoy the flower and not con- 
cern ourselves about its perpetuation during 
the most trying time of the year. For the flower 
garden seedling strains answer all the pur- 
poses for which the named kinds of old used 
to be grown. 

LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING is a magnificent plant for 
large beds and borders, producing a fine effect. 
If allowed room it develops into considerable 
size, and lasts far on into the autumn. Phlox 
Drummondi cannot be too highly praised, espe- 
cially the grandiflora strain in self colours. 
Sweet Scabious is a lovely flower and very 
fragrant. The flowers with their long stalks 
arrange well and prettily, and the colours are 
variable but showy, being mostly of one shade, 
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Hitherto I have always grown this in mixture, 
but, struck by the richness of some of the dark 
kinds and the soft salmon-pink shade of others, 
I intend to have beds of one kind, as seed in 
separate colourscan now beobtained. Itisdelight- 
ful to pass by or stand neara bed of Sweet Scabious 
onasunny day when the air is full of their odour. 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum will make a bed of 
the richest crimson at small cost and with little 
labour. It is to a certain extent a fine weather 
flower, as it opens fully only on fine days ; but, 
seen in the sun, either close by or at a distance, 
its shining brilliancy is fully appreciated. Ever- 
lasting Flowers (Helichrysums), too, must be 
seen on a bright day to enjoy them, when their 
flowers open to the sun and the breeze causes a 
gentle rustling among them. In rich ground 
they are apt to grow tall and ungainly, but 
dwarfer strains are being offered which possess 
all the free-flowering and other good qualities 
of the older types. Sphenogyne speciosa is one 
of the very best of dwarf annuals. It requires 
some patience to sow it, for the seed is 
almost like wool. It is sure to come up too 
thickly, and must be freely thinned, for the 
habit of the plant is dense, compact, but 
spreading. In leaf alone it is elegant, making 
a cushion of finely-cut grey-green foliage 
about -9 inches high. The flowers are 
nearly 2 inches across 

and borne singly on 

slender stalks. They 


pretty mass, but its flowers individually are 





|medium-sized varieties in preference to large 


larger and borne singly on long stalks. 

Those here mentioned by no means represent 
all the annuals suitable for the flower garden. 
They are simply those that I have used and 
found satisfactory, and which have enabled me 
to considerably reduce the stock of plants need- 
ing winter care and protection. Moreover, 
justice can hardly be done in one garden to the 
many good annuals, unlessit be of immense area 
and planted or sown solely with them. TX 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


DWARF SAVOYS. 
Likr many other vegetables, the Savoy has 
been much improved of late years, and the 
smaller kinds of the green curled section have 
found increased favour among growers, though 
for market the Drumhead is still a favourite on 
account of its size and good keeping qualities. 
The variety illustrated—the Dwarf Green 
Curled—is still one of the best of the smaller 
section, and though there are many kinds sent 
out with other names, a large proportion are of 
the one mentioned.» Iam a great lover of the 








are mostly of an 
orange-yellow colour 
with a circular black 
band around the inner 
base of the petals next 
the disc, which is 
also dark. It varies 
slightly, however, 
some few plants having 
flowers of a lemon- 
yellow colour and 
others are minus the 
dark band. It is cer- 
tainly an annual whose 
merits cannot be too 
widely made known. 
Its flowers only open, 
however, in sunshine, 
and therefore a sunny 
spot must be chosen. 
Annual Lupines are 
numerous and _ good, 
especially L. nanus, 
which is very constant 
and profuse, continu- 
ally branching and 
sending up succes- 
sional flower - spikes. 
Its blue and white 
flowers are exceedingly 
pretty and the spikes 
would be charming for 
cutting, but the scent 
of the flowers is 
peculiar and rather 
offensive. 

HIBISCUS AFRICANUS MAJOR, another annual 
tried last season, was a conspicuous failure, but 
fortunately placed where not much seen. It 
looked well when growing, with its deep dark 
green leaves, and the first blossom which opened 
aroused anticipations that were never realised. 
It was of a lovely pale primrose-yellow, large 
and open, clustering in the axil of the leaf, and 
displaying a rich velvet-looking crimson stain on 
theinner baseof the petals. The flowers appeared 
to open in the early morning, and lasted but a 
short time. I visited the bed on many occasions, 
but never saw a score of flowers out at one 
time. Ifthe flowers appeared in number at any 
one time, it would bea splendid thing, and quite 
first-rate among annuals. Godetias are rather 
disappointing, chiefly in their colours, which 
have too much of thedullpurpleor magenta about 
them. We wantclear, bright, distinct-coloured 
kinds as good as the Duchess of Albany, which is 
so pure in colour, free and continuous in bloom, 
and decidedly the best kind in existence. 
Coreopsis tinctoria, although rather tall, makes 
a fine bedand a showy mass of brown and yellow. 
If tall, however, it is self supporting when 
placed where not exposed to strong winds. The 
variety atro-sanguinea is very rich in colour. 
C. Drummondi, although dwarfer, is rather 
straggling, and does not make quite such a 





Dwarf Green Curled Savoy. 


hand, most of the dwarf Savoys are grown for 
their earliness. They may, however, be had 
late by sowing late, and I favour sowing more 
than six weeks earlier, and leave the plants 
starving in the seed-beds; indeed, I make 
a later sowing the middle of May, as by so doing 
I get excellent heads for use after Christmas to 
the first week in March, and Savoys used then 
are free from the strong flavour earlier ones 
possess. I think there is no better season for 
this vegetable than at the time named, and 
plants grown for late supplies will stand much 
hard weather if in exposed places and not 
crowded. 

Earty Dwarr GREEN CURLED is a valuable 
variety for cutting from October to Christmas, 
and one there is little likelihood of failure with, 
being small and solid. It needs less space, as 
15 inches between the rows is ample, and the 
plants 9 inches to 12 inches apart. This space 
will suffice for most of the dwarf section. 
Edinburgh Curled is a selection of the Dwarf 
Green, as also Victoria, several of the smaller 
Vienna varieties, and the Tom Thumb Savoy. 
This last mentioned is one of the smallest and 
best of the Green Curled varieties, where 
space is none too plentiful, and a delicious 
vegetable for midwinter supplies. IJ have sown 
seeds of this at the end of June for use at the 

season named. It isa 
rapid grower, and 
quickly matures. This 








and coarse ones, as they are much less sub- | 
ject to splitting, and a medium-sized head, if | 
grown quickly, is preferable to the large | 
Drumhead varieties. There is no need of 
apology in preferring the smaller Savoys, as 
they have several advantages. They can be 
grown in less space, and when ready for use 
may be cooked whole or nearly so, the outer 
leaves retaining the green colour so much de- 
sired when sent to table during the winter 
months. 

There is another section of dwarf Savoys I 
have not mentioned, though in my opinion of 
less value than the Green Curled section. Tey | 
are much like them, except in colour, the ones 
alluded to being yellow or golden leaved, and 
though very hardy, they do not find favour in 
this country on account of their colour when 
cooked. On the other hand, they are of first 
rate quality and well worth atrial. Later on, 
when advising on varieties, I will note the best 
yellow forms in the dwarf section. On the 
Continent these golden varieties are more grown 
than the green, and they are of delicate flavour. 
They produce such excellent sprouts after the 
heads are cut, and this is their great merit ; but 
I notice in this country the sprouts form flower- 
heads so quickly that they are of no small value 








From a photograph by Mr. J. C. Tallack, 
Livermere Park Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds. 





where late Savoys are needed. On the other 





and Sutton’s Bijou 
should only be 1 foot 
apart between the 
rows, and 6 inches to 
8 inches between the 
plants. Bijouis anew 
variety of great merit, 
and well worth the 
attention of those who 
value quality before 
mere size, but its chief 
merit is its late keep- 
ing qualities. I have 
just finished cutting 
this splendid little 
vegetable, it having 
been grown on a north 
border for late use. 
Another excellent type 
is Earliest of All, a 
variety much liked for. 
use from September to 
October. It is small, 
tender, and not of 
strong flavour even at 
the period named. The 
Dwarf Ulmsection isso 
well known that I need 
not describe the kinds. 
There are several dis- 
tinct forms, such as 
Early Ulm, Gilbert’s 
Green Curled, and 
Karly Paris, and the 
Vienna section _ of 
Golden Savoys. The 
Golden Globe is one of the best, and this is 
grown under several names. The hearts are of 
a bright golden colour, the outer leaves being 
much curled and of a darker yellow. <A variety 
known as Blumenthal is much grown abroad. 
This is only a selection from Golden Globe. 
Golden Queen is larger than the Blumenthal, 
but I think lacks the quality of the first named. 
There are others of this type, but those noted 
are the best, if quality is considered. W. 


Onions.—In my case these have come up 
well, and it is very satisfactory to see the 
evenly-filled lines. No time should be lost 
when the rows are discernible to run the Dutch 
hoe between them, as, besides destroying the 
weeds while in a small state, the crust of the 
soil is broken and the plants grow more freely 
afterwards. It would have been too soon to 
have put in the pickling variety Silverskin when 
the main crops were sown, but this may be done 
now. The smaller the bulbs the more suitable 
they are for the purpose required ; therefore, 
rich soil should be avoided. Sow the seed rather 
thickly and broadcast on small nursery-beds. 
Tripoli varieties transplanted in March are now 
growing freely, and the only attention needed 
is to keep them free of weeds; but, if they are 
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intended for exhibition, an occasional sprinkling 
of soot or guano will assist in making large 
bulbs if applied during showery weather. 
Liquid-manure may also be used with advantage 
later on, and before the ground becomes too dry. 
It will be almost impossible to keep last year’s 
bulbs in a firm condition after this date, as 
wherever they are stored growth is sure to start. 
These, however, should be used up for flavour- 
ing, as the longer the supply can be drawn from 
these, it will save the Tripolis, which in the 
meantime will be getting larger. The best way 
to keep the bulbs now is to dibble them out ina 
moist, shady place.—T. 


Potatoes.—By the time these notes appear 
the planting of late varieties, such as Magnum 
Bonum and others, will have been completed, 
though it is not too late to fill up any spare 
pieces of ground. 


such as Sharpe’s Victor, Myatt’s, and other 
Ashleaf kinds. 
give a succession of the same kinds planted 
earlier, and, being small, they are more 
appreciated in the dining-room than the larger 
tubers of later sorts. If not used for this pur- 
pose, such plantings may be set aside for the 
production of seed. Potatoes growing in frames 
should be fully exposed during the 
day so that they may have the 
benefit of warm showers, which 
will not only save watering, but 
if the soil can be kept moist in 
this way it is better than using 
water direct from the main. It is 
necessary, however, to see that the 
rains are sufficient to reach the 
tubers. It will be hardly safe yet 
| to leave the lights off at night, 
and if the foliage presses against 
the glass, the lights pout be 
tilted at the back, and a mat 
| placed over the aperture if frost is 
expected. Outside plantations 
should be moulded up directly 
growth is visible, as the soil forms 
a good protection against winds 
and cold nights. It isa good plan 
to run the hoe between the rows 
first, as this not only destroys 
weeds, but the soil is broken down, 
and will be in a better condition 
for drawing round the plants. We 
shall be fortunate if we escape 
the slight nips of frost which 
often give the early batch a check 
at this season ; but it is as well to 
be on the alert either to guard 
against it or apply a remedy 
directly it is seen the foliage has 
been caught. <A slight covering of 
clean straw or a few handfuls of 
dry hay shaken over the rows at 
night when frost is expected often 
saves the crop, while, should the haulm show 
signs of having been touched, syringing with 
cold water before the sun strikes the bed will 
most likely save the foliage from being injured. 


Beans.—Examine the beds of both tall and 
dwarf varieties put in a fortnight ago if growth 
is not visible, as the seed often decays in wet 
soil. If thisis found to be the case, replant in 
the same lines at once, which should prove more 
successful now that the ground is so much 
warmer. It is only in the most favoured 
gardens that plants raised under glass should be 
put out, as the nights are still very cold, and 
the foliage, being tender, would fall a prey to 
only a degree or two of frost. 


Turnips.—Unless a sowing was made in a 
frame some weeks ago Turnips will have become 
scarce in most gardens now, and any roots from 
which ‘‘tops” have been gathered for weeks 
past will prove welcome for flavouring until 
young ones are ready. A scarcity now, however, 
should not tempt one to leave the latter thick 
in the rows, and as earliness is of more conse- 

-quence than quantity, early thinning should be 
done to induce them to bulb as quickly as 
possible. Where portable frames were used to 
bring on the early batch, they can be lifted off 
after the roots have reached a serviceable size 
and be placed over later crops if it is necessary 
to push them forward. If a practice is made to 
thoroughly dust the beds over as the seed germi- 











If the desired quantity of | 
late kinds has been put in, such space could be | 
utilised with advantage for using up any seed | 
that may be left of the early Kidney varieties, | 


The produce from these will | 


‘nates with a mixture of fine ashes, soot, and 
| lime, it would do much to protect this crop from 
|'Turnip-fly, slugs, ete., which often prove so 
troublesome. A more shady and cool position 
should be selected for future sowing, as the 
quality of thé roots is greatly impaired when 
exposed to the full force of the sun, especially 
when the soil becomes dry. A north or east 
border or a position partially shaded with trees, 
| or even the protection of tall-growing Peas, will 
be found suitable spots for Turnips during the 
‘heat of summer. I rely chiefly on Veitch’s Red 
Globe for general use, as it is of good size and 
shape, excellent quality, and stands well through 
‘drought. Rich ground is very necessary to en- 
courage quick growth and to secure tender roots. 
'If the ground has been recently dug it is best to 
-make this firm by treading before the seed is 
put in, as this will assist to retain moisture.—J. 
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plants and shrubs. Myosotis dissitiflora also 
makes a beautiful carpet in the spring, and will 
provide plenty of self-sown seedlings for renewing 
the planting in the autumn. Bulbs, such as 
some of the Narcissi, both of the trumpet, 
the incomparabilis, and the poeticus sections, 
are charming when naturalised between Rhodo- 
dendrons and tall-growing perennials, and the 
hardier Lilies should succeed in such a position. 
If an evergreen carpeting is required the Vincas 
or Hypericum calycinum should afford this, or 
the stronger-growing Saxifrages might be 
utilised. 





THE BEST TUFTED PANSIES FOR 
EXHIBITION. 
(IN REPLY To “J. G.,” ‘‘ ENQUIRER,” 
AND OTHERS. ) 
THE varieties given below may be more 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


YUCCAS FOR BOLD EFFECT. 


TxHosr who seek sub-tropical effects and place 
tender plants in the open often neglect the 
noble hardy plants of which the Yucca is a 
good example. A group of Yuccas makes a 
|striking picture of luxuriant vegetation with 





numerous than many readers of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED care to acquire, and on this 
account I have taken the best for the purpose, 
with their respective shades of colour, leaving 
it to the smaller grower to choose for himself. 


WHITE soRTS are best represented by 
White Empress, pure white, rayless, large 
circular flower; Nellie, another large rayless 
flower, creamy-white, very free ; Christiana, 
refined oval, creamy-white flower, with a rich 
orange blotch in the centre ; Mrs. 
Scott, white, faintly shaded lilac, 
a beautiful flower of good size and 
circular shape; and Ethel Han- 








cock, pure white, and useful for 
the rayless classes. 

BLUE soRTS are not so well 
represented as other colours. Wm. 
Haig is the best, although rather 
too much of the show Pansy type. 
The colour of this variety is a rich 
indigo-blue with a small black 
blotch in the centre. Archie 
Grant is like the last-named, but 
that being a better flower, it is 
unnecessary to grow the two sorts. 
Britannia is a new sort and rayless. 
The colour is a deep blue and 
invaluable for exhibition. This 
flower should be well shaded 
during very hot weather, or the 
florets become damaged. Argo 
(Dr. Stuart’s best of the colour), 
as shown before the committee of 
the National Viola Society, is a 
large, handsome, rayless flower. 
This may be described as a china- 
blue, and will be very effective 
in competition. Magnificent, a 
mauve-blue flower of goodly size 
and a useful one for exhibition, 








A group of Yuccas in flower. 


none of the disadvantages entailed in the use 


of plants that can only be placed outside in the | 
summer. In all states, young or old, the Yucca | 


isa handsome plant, and effective at any time 
of the year. When in bloom, as in the illustra- 
tion, no hardy plant can compare with it in 
beauty. The Yucca should be frequently 


of different ages succeeding each other in flower 
year after year. It grows best in a well- 
drained, warm soil such as that of the Thames 
Valley. Some years ago we saw a group of 
Yuceas all in flower at one time, and the picture 
will not soon be forgotten. 

It is well after a fall of snow to examine any 
large plants, shaking out any snow that remains 
in the crown, as ifa thaw by day is succeeded by 
a frost at night much harm will be done. 


Annual flowers amongst peren- 
nials.—Can you recommend any plants, the 
seed of which can now be sown, for covering the 
ground between perennials and widely planted 
Rhododendrons, ete ; evergreen perennials pre- 
ferred? Soil very light and sandy.—I'RENSHAM. 

* * « Frensham” gives no idea of the nature 
of ground that he wishes covered, whether wild 
| garden or border, nor of the extent of the same. 
If the ground is laid out in the manner of a 
wild garden, Primroses are very effective for 
carpeting the intervening ground between tall 











planted in our gardens, so as to have specimens | 


rayless. 

"ELLOW SORTS have been much 
improved during the last three 
or four years, both the rayless 
and the rayed flowers. Premier 
| position must undoubtedly be given to Pem- 
broke, sent out by Mr. W. Sydenham last year. 
This is a large flower, almost circular in shape, 
| free, and with refined, rayless blossoms of deep 
yellow. They are also sweet scented, and the 
constitution of the plant is all that could be 
wished for. Next in merit is A. J. Rowberry 
(a stray seedling of Mr. Geo. McLeod’s), a 
large rayless flower of oval shape, of good sub- 
'stance, and very deep colour. The habit and 
constitution leave much to be desired, however. 
Lizzie Paul is one of the best rayed flowers of 
|large size, good shape, and deep rich colour, 
good constitution. Stephen is another very 
large flower, with dark rays running from the 
centre, of circular form, and plenty of sub- 
stance. This is very little known, and is sure 
/to become a favourite. Molly Pope belongs to 
the rayless type. It is of oval shape, rich, and 
deep yellow, on somewhat fragile footstalks. 
Lemon Queen is a large rayed flower of pale 
yellow. This is a neat exhibition bloom, easily 
grown, and very free. A newer variety and little 
known yet is Endymion, of a rich lemon-yellow 
colour. It well deserves a trial, as it should 
make an excellent exhibition flower. This list 
could be easily extended, as there are so many 
other useful sorts. 

PURPLE, ROSE, BLUSH, AND MAUVE SORTS are 
represented by the following: Magic, a pretty 
rosy-crimson, of large size and good form. 
William Niel, a refined pale rose, of good size 
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and substance, and freely produced. Bartholdi, 
a rich crimson-purple, very vigorous grower. 
Acme is the brightest and neatest of the crimson- 
purple sorts. Dorothy, pretty, refined, deep 
mauve rayless flower. Norah May, large pale 
rose flower, rather lacking substance and needing 
careful shading from bright sunshine during the 
hottest part of the day, or the colour gets 
blotched. Charin, soft lilac-lavender. Florizel, 
blush-lilac. Rosea Pallida, pale rose, rayless, 
and of compact habit. 

FANCY SORTS, AND THOSE OF THE ‘‘ COUNTESS 
oF KINTORE” type of the flower, with deep and 
rich shading, and markings varying somewhat, 
are pretty. In each case [ will give the 
colours. As arule, the flowers are blotched with 
the darker shades of colour, this marking run- 
ning more or less into the different petals of the 
flower. First, I place Mrs. C. F. Gordon, an 
improvement upon Countess of Kintore, having 
large, even flowers of good substance; colour 
purple shading to pale lavender and white. 
Cottage Maid is an excellent and easily-grown 
sort, somewhat similarly marked ; colours purple, 
lavender, and pale lavender. Cragie, large and 
handsome ; deep crimson, purple, and lavender. 
Stophill Gem, deep rich violet and bluish-white, 
of circular shape, and very handsome in cool 
weather. Princess Beatrice, 
clear rose, with a dark 
centre—should be shaded in 
very hot weather. Isa 
Fergusson, blue-black, and 
a small proportion of blue 
on each petal, probably the 
darkest flower of the kind. 
Lucy Franklin, yellow and 
creamy-white, very pretty 
and useful. Dandie Din- 
mont, purple and white. 
Mrs. H. Bellamy, pale 
lavender and purple, free 
and consistent; and Sheelah, 
clear rose, with deep crini- 
son centre ; shading is neces- 
sary to get good blooms of 
this sort. 

MARGINED OR EDGED 
SORTS are not so numerous 
as other types of the flower, 
yet there are quite sufficient 
to make a beautiful collec- 
tion. The Duchess of Fife 
and its sports are indispens- 
able. This variety is a light 
primrose and white, dis- 
tinctly edged with azure 
blue. Goldfinch, pale dull 
gold, irregularly edged pale 
purple ; and White Duchess, 
white, with a small portion 
of yellow in the centre, and 
edged blue, form this lovely 
trio. They are somewhat 
oval in shape, produced 
freely and on stiff, erect foot- 
stalks. Border Witch is one 
of the prettiest of this type, 
being shaded and reticulated 


pale blue. During hot weather should beshaded or | 


the colour gets pale and washed out. Accushla, 


pure white, edged rich purple, a rather flimsy | 


flower. Butterfly, pure white, with broad 


margin of deep rose ; large circular flower of | 


much substance. Early in the season this flower 
is coarse, but improves as the season advances ; 
and Cissy Thornley, creamy-white, broadly 
edged deep rosy-purple. 

MINIATURE SORTS GENERALLY KNOWN AS THE 
** VIOLETTA” TyPE. — Violetta, pure white ; 
Blue Bell, soft blue ; Coolgardie, deep yellow ; 
Picotee, white, faintly edged blue ; Marginata, 


white, faintly edged pale blue; Bessie, pale | 


lavender, marbled white ; Queen of the Year, 


china blue, pretty ; Belladonna, pale lilac-blue | 


and white ; May, yellow and pale lemon ; Little 
Prince, blue self; and Lady in White, pure 
white. D. B. Crann, Highgate. 





Good dwarf Phloxes ( Wykehamist ).— 
The following are dwarf Phloxes: P. amena, 
purple or pink, 1 foot, June-flowering ; P. di- 
varicata, pale lilac, about 1 foot, spring and 
early summer ; P. procumbens, lilac, summer- 
flowering ; P. reptans, purple, spring-flowering. 
The two last-mentioned are creeping plants. 
Then there is the Moss Pink, Phlox subulata or 


setacea, of tufted growth, an illustration of 
which appeared on February 12th, page 720. 
This is an April bloomer. There are a good 
many named varieties of this plant, among 
which P. s. aldboroughensis, pale pink; P. s. 
atro-purpurea, purple-rose; P. s. Fairy, cream- 
| white; P. s. grandiflora, mauve; P. s. Nelsoni, 
white, with pink eye; P.s. The Bride, white ; 
P. s. Vivid, crimson; P. s. nivalis, white ; and 
P. s, frondosa, lilac-rose, a vigorous-growing 
variety. Another dwarf Phlox is the well- 
known annual, Phlox Drummondi, which may 
be procured of various colours and forms. 
Phlox suffruticosa, which grows about 2 feet 
high, and blooms in April, is probably too lofty 
in stature for ‘‘ Wykehamist,”’ while P. decus- 
sata (paniculata), which attains a height of from 
3 feet to 4 feet, would still further exceed the 
limit. There are a great number of named 
varieties of both these species. 


THE DELPHINIUM. 


THERE are no handsomer border flowers than 
the Delphiniums, and though blue is the pre- 
yailing hue of colour, yet the shades are ex- 
tremely varied, and there are other tints in parts 








of the flowers. The species and their varieties 


A Single Delphinium. From a photograph by Mr. H. Withers, 
School House, Knockholt, Sevenoaks, 


which so charmed us of old have had to give 
| place to the newer forms with their larger flowers 
and pleasing combinations of colour. And yet 
'the old large blue D. formosum, with well- 
formed, shell-like, bright blue flowers with 
white centres, can still hold its own, and it is 
also useful, apart from its beauty, for making a 
foreground to taller-growing varieties because of 
its dwarf growth. 

The Delphinium, to be seen in its best 
character, must be liberally cultivated. It is 
found to flourish in a rich deep mellow loam, 
and when left alone for a few years very strong 
shoots are made, and they, if helped by mulch- 
ings of good manures in autumn and spring, 
bloom with great freedom. The Delphinium 
is frequently grown for exhibition, and it is 
the practice with some to lift the plants every 
two or three years, manuring the ground and 
‘replanting. This produces a strong growth 
and large and handsome spikes of fine colour, 
though some of the handsomest bunches of Del- 
-phiniums set up for show purposes have been 
|composed of lateral spikes when at their best. 
Ina time of drought, mulching and watering are 
highly beneficial. It is the custom to increase 
fine varieties by division of the roots, and in 
order to get the material out of which to make 
cuttings, the flower-spike should be cut away, this 
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promoting growths from the ground. By re- 
moving these with care, each having an appro- 
priate heel, and placing them singly in pots of 


fine soil, keeping them close for a time in acold- — 


frame and occasionally sprinkling overhead, the 
cuttings soon make roots. When rooted, they 
can be planted out in a prepared bed, or if extra 
strong plants are required, they can be shifted 
on into larger pots and so grown on into size. 
Seedlings can also be raised by taking seeds 
from a few of the best varieties and sowing 
them as soon as ripe in boxes filled witha sandy 
compost. Perhaps the length of time required 
for the .seeds to germinate deters many from 
attempting to raise seedlings, as the seeds will 
sometimes remain in the soil a whole year 
before they start into growth. The pans or 
boxes in which the seeds are sown should be 
placed in a cold-frame and the surface of the 
soil kept moist as required, and when the 
plants have grown large enough to bear it, they 
should be transferred to a bed in the open to 
grow on into blooming size, 

A good selection is represented by the 
following :— 

Beauty or Lancport.—White, yellow centre, 
semi-double. 

PrrmrosE.—Another white variety, with a 
yellow centre, single flowered. 

Princess oF WaLrEs.—White, 
single flowered. 

ALBERT Epwarp,—Deep plum colour, with 
violet_edges to the sepals, semi-double. 
.\Monument.—Lavender, with a blue centre, 
gemi-double. 

Mr. Crompton Roserts has a ring of petals 
overlapping the sepals, the former rich purple, 
the latter brilliant violet-blue, the eye brown 
barred with black, semi-double. 

THe Rey. J. Stousss.—Light blue colour, 
tinged ;with lavender-pink, the centre. or eye 
brown, semi-double. 

Sara.-—Sky-blue, veined rose, white centre, 
handsome. 

Dr. Mrap.—Violet, inner petals rose and 
lavender. 

Kina oF £DELPHINIUMS.—Gentian-blue-and 
plum, white eye, semi-double. 

TriumpH.—Violet, inner petals plum, semi- 
double. 

WonprER.—Blue, inner petals lavender, semi- 
double. 

BriTannia.—Deep blue, witha large white eye. 

Trvur Buiur.—Brilliant blue, with a black 
centre, single-flowered. 

ALFRED.—Deep blue, shaded red, semi-double. 

Beatrice Ketway. — Sky-blue and plum 
colour. 

Davip.—Deep blue and pium colour. 

Crro.—Sky-blue and lavender, semi-double. 

DuKe& or TEcK.—Cobalt blue, white centre. 

EvrEtyN.—Deep blue, tipped violet, semi- 
double. 

Hermionn.—Azure and pink, semi-double. 

KENNETH.—Deep blue, black centre. 

If any readers can improve upon this selection 
we shall be pleased to know the names of the 
varieties. 





black eye, 





Herbaceous plants and annuals for 
a Kensington garden (NV. Pease ).—The 
number of plants that can be ee ees upon to 
flourish for any lengthened period in your garden 
is not very numerous. Still if it gets a fair 
amount of sun-heat and a good circulation of air 
the undermentioned plants are likely to be a 
success. Helianthus (Perennial Sunflowers), 
Coreopsis, Rudbeckias, and Heliopsis are freé 
growing and free ‘lowering, the flowers of the 
first named being particularly showy. The Flag 
Iris is one of the best of town garden plants, 
and it is a difficult’ matter to plant it where it 
will not grow. Of course the flowers produced 
under such conditions are not so large or richly 
coloured as those borne in a purer atmosphere. 
Monarda didyma, Hypericum (St. John’s-wort), 
Krigerons, Campanulas, Saponaria officinalis, 
Single-flowered Chrysanthemums, Aquilegias, 
Spireas, Anemones, and Vincas can be recom- 
mended, During the latter part of the summer 
the Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies (Asters) 
would produce a grand display of blossom. 
Doronicums, Achilleas, Delphiniums, and Tha- 
lictrums are also good. If you are desirous of 
growing annuals make your selection from the 
following: Asters, Mignonette, Dianthus Hed- 
dewegi varieties, Candytuft, Marigolds, Tagetes, 
Godetias, and Clarkia elegans. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


A yellow “pest” (Mrs. Rk. G.).—The 
creature you sent is a specimen of one of the 
centipedes (Geophilus longicornis). I do not 
think you should look on it as a pest. It is by 
nature carnivorous, and I have never known any 
conclusive proof of its attacking plants to have 
been shown, though it is often accused of doing 
so, and its presence at the roots of a plant is 
probably due to its having gone there in search 
of insects. I do think any insecticide would 
kill it when in the ground.—G. 8. 8. 


Wireworm ( W. C. S.).—Fresh lime or gas- 
lime, if used in sufficient quantity, would no 
doubt kill the wireworms, but I am afraid you 
would lower the value of the turf for your pur- 
pose by.using either. If you could spread the 
turf about and let some poultry have access to 
it, they would soon pick out the wireworms.— 
i: 8.8. 


A plague of small black-flies ( Hiber- 
nia).—I should try fumigating again. The 
flies and their grubs are probably harmless. 
Perhaps they might be driven out by opening 
the doors and ventilators and sprinkling car- 
bolic about. They might be driven out of the 
frame by the same means, but how to keep them 
off your outdoor plants is a puzzle. 


Destructive grub (St. Levans ).—The 
grubs you forwarded are those of the common 
daddy-long-legs (Tipula oleracea), and are often 
known as “leather jackets,” on account of the 
toughness of their skins. They are very 
injurious to the roots of Grass and other plants. 
Those with tap-roots they will often bite right 
through. Insecticides are of little or no use, 
but the grubs may be trapped by laying pieces 
of slate, tile, bricks, board, or turf on the 
ground, as they are fond of hiding under such 
things. They may also be caught by burying 
slices of Turnips, Mangolds, Potatoes, or Car- 
rots just under the surface of the ground, which 
will attract the grubs. 


Various insects (Tenter-hooks).—I duly 
searched the box you sent for insects, but was 
unable to find all that you say it contained. 
No. 1, which you describe as a long, bright- 
brown thing with many legs, and very active, 
was, no doubt, one of the common centi- 
pedes (Lithobius forficatus) though it was not in 
thetin. They are in no way injurious, but just 
the reverse, as they feed on small insects, worms, 
etc. The long, black, worm-like creatures 
which curl themselves up, were one of the 
snake-millipedes (Julus terrestris) probably. 
They are very injurious to the roots of many 
kinds of plants, and are very difficult to destroy 
on account of the hardness of their skins ; 
insectides are of no use. They may be trapped 
by burying slices of Mangolds, Turnips, Carrots, 
or Potatoes, near the plants, just below the sur- 
face, and examining them every morning. If a 
small wooden skewer be stuck into each, they 
will be more easily found. The pale, unhealthy- 
looking worms are ordinary earthworms, of 
which there are several species, and will do no 
harm. The tiny white things I also failed to 
find—I suppose they had got among the Moss— 
and though I searched carefully for them, I was 
unsuccessful. ‘‘The bronze-coloured things, 
with legs at their extremities,” were wireworms 
—a well-known pest, and one that is by no 
means easy to get rid of. Wireworms are par- 
ticularly partial to the roots of Carnations. 
They may be trapped with the baits mentioned 
above. Insecticides are of no practical use. 
These wireworms and snake-millipedes are both 
likely to injure your Iris roots, as well as slugs. 
Earthworms are always supposed to be of benefit 
to the soil. Yours very: likely would be more 
clammy without them.—G. S. 8. 


Name of insects (Socrates ).—The insects 
that are infesting your room belong to the same 
family (the Psocidz) asthe ‘‘book-louse,” and one 
of the ‘‘ death watches.” They are quite harm- 
less, and feed on dry vegetable matter ; but itis 
very unpleasant to have one’s rooms overrun 
with them. The free use of naphthaline crystals 
is said to drive them away. I should sweep the 
crystals well into the cracks of the floor. ‘They 
sometimes make their appearance quite suddenly 
in large numbers, Ay it is difficult to say 
where they come from. In your case I presume 
they were introduced in the straw of the 
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mattress, and circumstances, food, warmth, etc., | 
being favourable, they increased in an unusual 
manner.—G. S. S. | 


Grub injuring seedlings ( Hlesborough | 


Rectory ).—Vhe grubs you sent are those of the 


daddy-long-legs or crane-fly (Tipula oleracea). | ’). ) \ P 
ga ge a ) | alike of saving a bit of seed and increasing the 


They are often called “‘Jeather-jackets”’ on 
account of the toughness of their skins, and for 
the same reason no insecticides seem to have 


any effect on them ; but they may be trapped by | 
laying pieces of slate, tiles, brick, board, or turf 


on the ground, as the grubs are fond of creeping | 
under such things for shelter, or they may be | 
caught by burying pieces of Mangold, Turnips, 

Carrots, or Potatoes just below the surface, 
near any plants they are attacking. The traps | 
should be examined every morning. 


Insect from rock garden (Pat Paw). 
—<‘ The indescribably unpleasant insect” that 
you found was a specimen of the *¢ snail- 
slug” (Testacella haliotidea), so-called from its 
having a small ear-shaped shell on its back near 





the tail. Another peculiarity about these slugs 
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as soon as the seedlings can be handled. If the 
stock of Polyanthus in flower is good—and there 
is no earthly reason in these days, with good 
strains available, why indifferent stuff should be 
grown—an occasional inspection should be made 
to mark anything specially good, with the idea 
same by division, if this is deemed advisable. 
Also it may be remembered that the habit of 
the plants is a subject for selection ; a dwart 
or tall strain, or a variety combining quality of 
flower with very distinct foliage, may be worth 
saving.—P. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 





RHODODENDRON COUNTESS OF 
HADDINGTON. 


Tus, a hybrid between R. Dalhousiz and R. 
ciliatum, although an old and _ well-known 
variety, is still one of the best, in spite of the 
many fine forms that have been raised. The 
growth is more vigorous than in either of its 


Rhododendron Countess of Haddington. 


is that they do not feed on vegetable food but 
are entirely carnivorous, and live chiefly on 
earthworms. You must have caught the one 
you found in the very act of swallowing one ; it 
also feeds on slugs and snails, so they are 
creatures to be encouraged in gardens. — 


Ge Sei. 





Polyanthus.—If seed of Polyanthus is not 
already sown it should go out at once. Although 
a little shade is often advisable until the plants 
are above ground, I would not recommend a 
naturally shaded spot for sowing, as, given a 
dull, rainy time, growth is under such condi- 
tions not so sturdy and compact as one likes to 
see it. I should select a south-west border and 
a piece of ground that will break down finely 
to aconsiderable depth, drawing the drills over- 
night, soaking them well, and putting in the 
seed the following morning. A few benders 
can be placed across the border, over which a 
bit of tiffany may be stretched when the sun is 
very powerful. Owing to their strong-rooting 
propensities, the rapidity with which the tap- 
root is sent down, transplanting should be done 


en 





parents, and it makes a fine specimen, as 
the illustration we give shows. It may_be 
planted out or grown entirely in a pot. The 
flowers are not quite so large as those of R. 
Dalhousie, the buds deep pink when expanded, 
changing to a pale shade which passes almost to 
pure white in the centre of the flower. A large 
bush of it planted out is remarkably handsome, 
but small plants flower freely and will be found 
valuable in the greenhouse. Cuttings of it 
strike readily. : 

On seeing this Rhododendron in various gar- 
dens some difference may be observed in the 
flowers, some being finer than others. This is 
due to a number of seedlings having been 
raised. In peat and loam, with a sprinkling of 
sharp sand, it does well. It is strange that, 
notwithstanding the beauty of many greenhouse 
Rhododendrons, they are as a class so seldom 
seen. 





Epiphyllum truncatum.—This is one 
of the most showy and paingd) Petit greenhouse 
flowering plants we have. lowering in the 
early part of the year, and when we are, 
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unfortunately, short of deep colours, if we except 
early bulbs, it is more than ever valuable. A 
note upon its propagation, now that the time 
has arrived for the work, may not be unwelcome. 
Although plants may be obtained from cuttings 
inany warm greenhouse temperature, they grow 
stronger and have a much better appearance 
when grafted upon the Pereskia aculeata stock. 
Having a drooping tendency, their flowers look 
better when the plant is worked upon a stem ; and 
the stock recommended also grows them much 
stronger ; some say it imparts deeper colour to the 
blossoms. Saddle-grafting is the mostsimple. Cut 
the top of the stock wedge shape, then split the 
graft and fit it on to the stock. Any piece of 
growth will do. Split the graft or piece of Epiphyl- 
lum, and tie it on with a little Sphagnum Moss 
t> keep it moist. An extra strong stock may be 
very quickly made into a grand pyramid by 
grafting several pieces upon the stem. It does 
not matter how these are connected so long as 
the portions unite neatly. Make a downward 
slit in the stem and insert the piece of Epiphyl- 
lum. They may be secured in any way most 
convenient. Epiphyllums enjoy a sandy loam, 
with leaf-soil, and a little well-decayed manure. 
A few pieces of broken charcoal are beneficial, 
and they must have good drainage. Very little 
water is needed. Fora fairly warm greenhouse 
we have no flowers more showy, or that will 
submit to such neglect as these and some of the 
Kcheverias.—P. U. 


Utricularia montana.—This beautiful 
Bladderwort makes a good basket plant when 
well grown, the small light green tubers and 
leaves pushing out between the sides of the 
basket, imparting to it a curious appearance. 
The plant blooms freely, and the long drooping 
spikes carry from four to five white flowers, 

ey, the’ yp *being marked with yellow. It thrives 
Powell ® m small baskets, of peat and Sphagnum 
oss, suspended: from the roof of an interme- 

- djate house. It requires an abundance of water 
at the roots throwgh the growing season, keep- 
ing plénty. of moisture in the house, and lessen- 
ing the supply in winter, but never ceasing it 
altogether. Shade from bright sun through 


{ 


the summer.—H. B. S. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


CHRYSANTHEMUMSFOR DECORATIONS. 
(IN ANSWER TO “ INQUIRER.”) 
ALTHOUGH you are much later than the recog- 
nised time for-starting with a batch of plants 
for producing flowers for decoration, you need 
not despair of having a nice lot of: plazits.. in 
bloom during the ustal period of flowering. 
Nevertheless, insert cuttings without delay, 
and in about-three weeks you should have them 
all reoted and ready for potting up. You will 
find it better to grow a selection of thos2 most 
easily cultivated, as many of these are very 
branching in their style of growth, and soon 
develop into plants of goodly proportions. 
And, again, such sorts, however poorly grown, 
rarely, if ever, show an “eye,” being invariably 
double flowers.. The plants must be potted on 
from time to time as the pots get full. of roots, 
and if this is seen to, and the pot:boutyl condi- 
tion of the roots avoided, there “is gdetl reason 
for believing that luxuriant growth will natu- 
rally follow such kindly treatment. Regarding 
the ‘‘stopping” of these plants, if those of a 
bush-form of growth be desired, it would be 
better to pinch out the point of the respective 
shoots,when the plants have attained a height of 
Sinchesto 10inches. In all cases where the plants 
have made a break naturally before they are of 
this height, so much the better, as it will then 
be unnecessary to interfere with the natural 
manner of growth. During the summer months 
the plants should be stood in a good open 
position, where sun and air may each contribute 
their health-giving properties to the rapid 
growth made during this period, and from time 
to time, as occasion requires, the proper staking 
and tying out of the shoots should be seen to. 
With the approach of August you must be pre- 
pared for strong winds and occasional storms, 
and unless your plants are firmly fixed, and the 
growths carefully treated, you are very likely to 
suffer loss. When the pots, into which the 
plants are finally shifted, are full of roots, 
liquid-manure should be given once a week, 
Soot-water, too, during this season is a useful 
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J. M. Pigmy, and C. H. Curtis third week May ; 
and W. Seward, Mrs. W. 8S. Trafford, Viviand 
Morel, and W. H. Lincoln late in May. Mme. 
J. M. Pigmy and Moonlight are both Japanese 
sorts and are white. 


cold greenhouse (/. NV. Williams).—It is pos- 
sible to flower Chrysanthemums in an unheated 
greenhouse, although to produce blossoms of 
extra excellence we fear you would probably be 
disappointed. You cannot very well base your 
calculations upon the weather experienced 
during the last two winter seasons, as they have 


another season we may experience a long spell 
of frosty weather, in which case there is a great 
probability of the unfolding buds and florets 
being irretrievably damaged. The incurved 
sorts which you propose to house in your friend’s 
glass structure are more likely to succeed than 
the Japanese sorts, as they generally prefer 
cooler treatment during the flowering period 
than their more diverse Japanese rivals. But 
the chief consideration is the question of dispel- 


unheated glass structure at such a season of the 
year. On this account we think you had 
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food and stimulant. As time advances, liquid- 
manures of various kinds may be given, such as 
Peruvian-guano, and the many _ excellent 
fertilisers now in the market. Never give too 
much manure, but let the principle be “little 
and often.” 

When the buds begin to form, and these 
should, as a rule, be those of the terminal kind, 
only very slightly disbud. By following this 
rule a grand display of blossoms may be ensured, 
so that you may constantly cut and come again. 
By slightly disbudding we mean you should 
only thin out the thick clusters of buds which 
prevent an easy and even development of the 
blossoms. This is more particularly needed with 
those sorts having only a short foot-stalk. The 
grace and beauty of a spray of the Chrysanthe- 
mums which have been subjected to the treat- 
ment here alluded to, is of far more practical 
use for decorations than the large and ungainly 
exhibition flowers. The plants should be housed 
by the beginning of October, and a week earlier 
should there be evidence of a sharp frost. After 
housing ventilate freely at all times, except 
during thick fogs. The following brief selection 
may suit you so late in the season: — 

YxELLow.—W. H. Lincoln, Clinton Chalfont, 
Mr. Chas. E. Shea, Golden Elsie, Mrs. Conway, 
Mrs. James Carter, Mrs. Wm. Filkins, Yellow 
Selborne, and Yellow Source d’Or. 





pattern or other. You might perhaps succeed 
with a Rippingill’s oil-stove or a couple of 
powerful paraffin lamps. It is important, how- 
ever, that the lamps should be. carefully 
trimmed each wegk, not turned too high when 
burning, and platted in a position free from a 
draught. Attention to these details should 
enable you to keep the structure free from 
excessive moisture, and also keep the air fairly 
pure, and a few degrees above the temperature 
prevailing outside. A house 18 feet by 9 feet 
would need two good lamps or stoyes. "We are 
afraid a ‘* Tortoise” stove would be altogether 
unsuitable, the fumes from the fuel which must 
get into the structure being very harmful besides 
spoiling the blooms, 

























































































































































STOPPING AND BUD-RETAINING. 
(IN REPLY To W. M. AnpERson, ‘* AMATEUR,” 
AND ‘‘ ANxIoUS.”) 


WE are pleased to reply to your notes, but, as 
it is now too late to stop plants with the object 
of retaining second crown-buds later in the 
season, information given below is to promote 
production of first crown-buds at a certain date 
or period, and giving sufiitient time for such 
buds to develop exhibition blooms early in 
November. 





| When to pinch | 














Wuirr.—Mlle. _ Lacroix, _Emily Silsbury, Name. out the points. | Feeding required, 
Florence Percy, Mlle. Louise Hervy, Lady Cecil C lw : Liberal 
Selb 11 AGanasns (late) Jecil C. Pratt ..| 38rd week May aibera 
nerborne, and Lu. Va eRe Oty Snowdon nN ..| 8rd week May | Rather moderate 

Crimson.—William Holmes, William Seward, | Mme. Deis" ..| Last week May | Rather moderate 
G. W. Childs, John Shrimpton, Cullingfordi, epee <5 Andre... A eperey oe ie 

a Suncla Fr Se ee ay iber: 
and Tokio. Pie 2 Lady E. Smith ..| 8rd week May | Rather moderate 

ORANGE, ETC.—Gloire de Mezin, Bouquet de | Col.'T. 0. Bourne | "|About April 2ist Liberal 
Feu, Source d’Or, William Robinson, Chas. | Potter Palmer ..| 1st week May - Moderate 
Davis, and Tuxedo Chebergue ., Es aps ae Fairly liberal 

3° : - A Natura reak, 

PINK AND MAUVE, ETC.—O. J. Quintus, Annie | Chas. Davis .. 4 |retaining crown- Liberal 
Clibran, Miss Gorton, Viviand Morel, and lbuds late Aug. 

Mme. Felix Perrin. Francis B. Hayes ..| 2nd week May | Not too liberal 
: : J. Chamberlain ..| 3rd week May Liberal 
Natural break, 
Chrysanthemums—treatment for|J Seward .. Rept $5 8p 
° Judas late Aug’. 
plants propagated late ( Violet ).—-As J. Bidencope .. Fe Late May Liberal 
you inserted cuttings of your Chrysanthemums | Mme. J. Bernard |_| 3rd week May | Not too liberal 
so late as March, you must not expect the|Mme.J.Ohauré ..| Late May Rather liberal 
a P : 2 i 7 | Mme. Rozain .. ..| 3rd week May Fairly liberal 
resulting plants to give you blooms from second M. H.de la Rocheterie| 3rd week May Taterat 
crown-buds. You had better give them every | Mile. Laurence Zéde) Last week May | Not too liberal 
possible attention and grow them on as sturdily | Mons, M. Ricoud — .. Last week May| Liberal 
as possible. Pot them on from time to time _ ee fe area ee: feces Files pete 
as they fill the pots they occupy with roots. Mrs. 8. C. Probin  ..| Natural break Fairly liberal 
You are quite right in placing the plants in| Mrs. G. Carpenter ..| 8rd week May Liberal 
a cold-frame, and also in keeping the frame- | Mts. J. J. Glessner ..| 2nd week May Libera | 
pe ff dur; anial “weather R Pa President Nonin ..| Last week May Liberal | 
ights off during genial weather. By the eaz Y | Papa Vaillard ..| 8rd week May | Rather liberal | 


part of May your plants should be nicely estab- 
lished and ready for stopping should they require 
it. Propagated so late you could not very well 
expect the natural break to be made at a date 
sufficiently early to get large handsome flowers 
early in N Gperte A few sorts need attention 
slightly earlier. Pinch out the points of the 
shoots of the different sorts as under, retaining 
the first crown-bud in each instance: Mrs. J. 
Wright, H. L. Sanderbuch, Mrs. W. H. Lees, 
and the Queen first week May ; Mme. Carnot, 


Matthew Hodgson .,| 3rd week May | Not too liberal 
r : |Natural break, 
\ Tete Ham- { jretaining crown-| Not too liberal 
Moet , buds late Aug. 
Sarnian Gem .. ..| 8rd week May | Rather liberal 
Duke of Wellington..| 2nd week May Liberal 
Mme. Bergier.. ..| 38rd week May | Not too liberal 
Gzarina <4 7: Late May Fairly liberal 
Surpasse Amiral  ..| Natural break | Liberal 
King of Buffs .. ..| 3rd week May | Rather liberal 
Geo. Seward .. ..| Ist week May Liberal 
Western King ..| Natural break | Rather moderate 
Georgiana Pitcher ..} Ist week May Liberal 











: ; S j Pride of Ryecroft ..| Natural break | Rather moderate 
Golden Gate, Niveum, Major Bonaffin, Edwin an j|Natural break, | Pting. 
Beckett, and Moonlight second week in May; Soliel d’October + [retaining crown-| Fairly liberal 
M G. Bir C jant Blusset. M \ }buds late Aug. D 
Mons. G. Biron, Commandan usset, Mme. | aH, Wood .. _.| Natural break Liberal 















Ella Curtis .. ..| Natural break Liberal 







In the lists sent there were a few names 
unknown to us, and these have been omitted. 
Although we have given an approximate date for 
stopping the plants, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that if the plants make a natural 
break at a date within a reasonable time of the 
period in each case specified, that they should 
be in no way interfered with, but left to a 
natural order of growth. We give the dates in 
this case for first crown-buds only. 







Chrysanthemums flowering in a 




















been comparatively mild. It is possible that 





Hardy flowers for shows.—As there 
are now few shows, whether bond-fide cottage 
or on a more extensive scale, that do not ofter 
prizes, often of a very substantial nature, for 
the best collection of hardy cut flowers in 
six, nine, twelve, or more varieties, as the 
size of the show will allow, the question 
of making provision to secure the same 
becomes a matter of interest alike to the 
gardener and cottager. Itis a matter of obtain- 
ing the most suitable things at the time when 
they are likely to be required. So far as the 
time is concerned, one is not likely to be far 
wrong, as if we leave Chrysanthemum exhibi- 
setter secure the use of an oil-stove of some; tions out of the question, it may, I think, be 






















ing the dampness which always prevails in an 
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taken for granted that nine-tenths of local shows 
are held in July and August ; indeed, a nearer 
limit might perhaps be given—the four weeks 
comprised between the middle of the two 
With the guarantee that there are a 


months. 


Starwort (Aster Noyi-Belgi Harpur-Crewe). From a photograph by 
Mrs. Newman, Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


certain number of species available at this date, 
the next point to be considered is to secure an 
interesting variety, a majority of those things 
that are good vase flowers amenable to light and 
artistic arrangement, “Among tall subjects for 
instance, such things as Eryngium alpinum, 
Galtonia candicans, Lobelia fulgens and 
Hemerocallis in variety could be safely included. 
They will act as admirable foils to the ponderous 
heads of the newer Phloxes or the feathery 
masses of some of the earlier Starworts ; 
they also possess the merit of being good border 
plants and easily grown. Good varieties of | 
Lychnis (rather heavy, but valuable from a 
colour standpoint), of Pentstemon, Antirrhinum, 
Montbretia, Alstrcemeria, Achillea The Pearl, 
Anthemis tinctoria Canary Bird may be men- 
tioned as among shorter stemmed flowers, while 
Gaillardias, Poppies, some of the later Campan- 
ulas, Carnations, and other things of similar 
height could be used on a still smaller scale. 
The-suggestions, it may be noted, are in the way 
of well:known things, all easily grown and 
therefo¥e within the reach of all with even a 
small flower garden. In connéction with exhibit- 
ing at cottage shows it will often be found 
advisable to give a hint as to more effective | 
arrangement. There is sometimes a tendency 
to hud ile the things together, and at others a 
total lack of artistic grouping. . The material is | 
there, but things are so managed that a great | 
deal of the beauty of the flowers is lost.—K. 


Tufted Pansy Stophill Gem.—The 
cool spring in the south apparently suits the 
peculiarities of this variety, as the flowers which 
are now showing are very richly coloured. ‘The 
lower petals are rich, deep violet, the top petals 
bluish-white with a neat eye. This flower is| 
very much like the fancy Pansy in appearance 
and shape, and the plant is dwarfer and more 
compact than many others of the sametype. As 








an exhibition sort this variety ishighly esteemed. 


—D. 


THE STARWORTS. 


Tur Starworts, or Michaelmas Daisies, vie with 
the perennial Sunflowers in brightening the 
autumn garden. The Sunflowers are golden, 
,) but the colours of the 
Starworts are varied, and 
range in delicate grada- 
tions from violet to white. 
It is, perhaps, when 
backed by a shrubbery or 
planted amongst shrubs, 
but not crowded by them, 
that these flowers exhibit 
their charms inthe highest 
perfection. In such a 
position, growing natu- 
rally and apparently with- 
out artificial support, 
spreading their bloom- 
laden shoots aloft and 
abroad, they create a 
vision of loveliness espe- 
cially welcome in_ the 
waning autumnal days. 
Very often Michaelmas 
Daisies are spoilt by being 
ungracefully supported, 
and one’s sense of beauty 
is violated by tightly- 
bound sheaves, tied im- 
movably to rude stakes, 
the flower-heads a con- 
fused and inartistic mass, 
many of the blossoms, 
having been allowed to 
expand before they were 
' bound into flower-sheaves 
turning their faces in- 


The beauty of the flowers 
is irretrievably marred by 
such senseless staking, 
which can be appreciated 
only by its perpetrators. 
Staking of some sort is 
doubtless needful in the 


a position several strong, 
green - painted 
canes, thrust into each 


growth, the outer ones 

inclining somewhat from 
the central and loosely looped together with 
tarred twine, will be generally found sufficient 
to retain the shoots in a more or less perpen- 
dicular position, whilst allowing a free habit of 
growth, and preventing the slightest suspicion 





The Italian Starwort (Aster Anieilus). 


wardsinstead of outwards. | 


open border, but in such | 
Bamboo | 


clump while making its | 
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of stiffness in the general appearance of the 
plants. Of course, no amount of staking, either 
of the artistic or inartistic order, can avert the 
| consequences of such a gale as that of Septem- 
ber 25th, 1896, when the roads and fields were 
strewn with torn-up trees ; but September gales 
such as this are, fortunately, of rare occurrence, 
and in ordinary autumn weather the method of 
supporting the flower-shoots already described 
will be found adequate. 

The named varieties of the Michaelmas Daisy 
are almost endless, and in spite of the exhaus- 
tive trial of these perennial Asters made at 
Chiswick by the Royal Horticultural Society a 
few years since, the nomenclature is still in 
rather a chaotic state, different nurserymen 
cataloguing the same plants under distinct 
names. 

The subjects of the two illustrations here re- 
produced, Aster Amellus bessarabicus and 
Aster Novi-Belgii Harpur-Crewe, are both of an 
undoubted value. The former is a comparatively 
dwarf variety, rarely exceeding a height of 
feet. Its flowers are very large, violet-blue in 
| colour, with a bright goldeneye. Harpur-Crewe 
has white blossoms, and is exceedingly flori- 
ferous. Both of these varieties belong to the 
early-blooming Michaelmas Daisies, and often 
commence to expand their blossoms towards the 
end of July, being at their best during the 
month of August. The flowers of A. Amellus 
bessarabicus are, however, very lasting, and 
during the past year, this variety was in bloom 
[in my garden for fully eight weeks. Of other 
varieties the following are a fairly distinctive 
selection: A. acris, lilac-purple, a profuse 
bloomer, height 2 feet ; A. cordifolius and A. c. 
elegans, producing grateful sprays of small 
flowers, white in the former, and lavender in 
ithe latter case, 3 feet; A. ericoides, with 
/numerous, minute white Daisy-like flowers on 
| branching sprays, one of the best, height 2} feet ; 
| A. levis, of which, perhaps, the best form is A. 
1, Areturus, with dark-blue flowers, on purple- 
black stems, height 4 feet; A. Short, bright 
lilac, 3 feet ; A. Coombe Fishacre, flesh-colour, 
|3 feet ; A. polyphyllus, pure white, with lemon 
centre, 4 feet; A. puniceus pulcherrimus, 
palest lavender, turning to white, the 
flower - sprays literally | smothered — with 
bloom, 5 feet to 6 feet in height; and A. 
vimineus, bearing sprays of small white blos- 
soms, 4 feet. Of the Novi-Belgi section, or 
|New York Starwort, good varieties are A. 
| N.-B. Harpur-Crewe, already alluded to; A. 
N.-B. Purity, white, 5 feet; A. N.-B. Archer 
| Hind, bright lavender-blue, late, 4 feet; A. 
| N.-B. Irene, lilac, 3 feet ; A. N.-B. Pluto, dark 
|purple, 4 feet; and A. N.-B. Robert Parker, 
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From a photegraph by Mrs, Newmen. 
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large, light lavender blossoms produced on tail, 
graceful shoots, 5 feet to 6 feet in height. The 
best of the New England Starworts (A. Nove- 
-Anglie) are A. N.-A. ruber, crimson, 4 feet, 
and A. N.-A. Melpomene, purple, 4 feet. The 
late-flowering Starwort, A. grandiflorus, with 
large, bright purple, gold-centred blossoms, is 
extremely handsome, but is so late in flowering 
that, except in the south-western districts, it 
rarely expands its blossoms before the advent 
of frost. A. dumosus is a dwarf Michaelmas 
Daisy, which becomes a mass of small mauve 
flowers, and varies in height from 9 inches to 
1% feet. This variety does well in the rock 
garden. A. diffusus horizontalis is the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ Michaelmas Daisy,” so common in 
cottage gardens. It bears its small white and 
red blossoms in profusion on stiff, spreading 
shoots, but is not particularly attractive com- 
pared with varieties already named. A. 
Linosyris, sometimes known as Chrysocoma 
Linosyris, called locally, Goldilocks, has bright 
yellow inflorescence. This variety is found 
wild in some parts of England, and is also often 
an inmate of cottagers’ gardens. SW. 2: 





VALUE OF HOEING. 
Iris only by the persistent use of the hoe at 
this season that the garden can be kept clean 
and satisfactory crops obtained. Many matters 
claim attention now, but it would without doubt 
prove a saving in the long run to let some of 
these stand over a day or two rather than allow 
weeds to get the upper hand. So much more 
ground can be got over by doing the work early, 
especially if a hot day is selected. In our light 
soil I prefer the Dutch hoe, as this leayes the 
ground in a loose condition, and the weeds 
wither quickly undera bright sun. One hoeing, 
however, should not be thought sufficient even 


though no weeds may be visible, and it is only 


by following such work up that they are 
mastered and the ground kept in a fertile con- 
dition. The frequent stirring of the surface 
soil is a well recognised means of assisting 
different crops through a season of drought. 
On heavy ground the drag hoe no-doubt is 
the better tool, but it is almost waste of time 
to use it during showery weather, as the work- 
man is apt to firm the weeds in again as the 
work proceeds, and when a rake is used to clear 
the weeds off much soil and stones are wheeled 
away, which is a mistake, as the latter in no 
small degree assist to keep the soil open and 
porous. While giving advice how to keep 
weeds down, a word of caution may not be out 
of place in regard to a very common means of 
introducing them. Many crops such as Straw- 
berries, Peas, fruit-trees, are generally mulched 
more or less at this season with litter from the 
stables. When this is selected carefully no 
harm may follow, but that in the pit in which 
the sweepings of the surroundings of the stables 
are put is almost sure to contain a large amount 
not only of hay seeds, but also those of Docks, 
Thistles, and other things which are not easily 
eradicated after they once get into the soil. It 
is, therefore, safer to use material for mulching 
that does not contain any seed of this descrip- 
tion, or at least not until it has been subject to 
fermentation to destroy the germinating powers 
of the seed. de 





Some of the uses of lime.—At this 
season of the year many dress the ground with 
lime or soot. Lime is one of the most valuable 
fertilisers we have, but is far too often used 
indiscriminately. Considerable good may be 
done one season, and no small amount of harm 
accrue from using it freely the next year. A 
garden that has had farmyard manure applied 
to it for several years becomes full of humus, 
and in that case a dressing of lime not only 
purifies and sweetens the soil, but releases plant 
food, and most crops, especially those in the 
kitchen garden, are much benefited. Lime 
hastens the complete decay of vegetable matter, 
releasing the ammonia, and aiding the crop in 
assimilating the inert fertilising properties con- 
tained in a rich and overfed soil. Lime is also 
very useful if mixed with decayed weeds, vege- 
table refuse, etc., at the last turning over 
before wheeling such upon the garden. it kills 
insects and assists: in the final decay. One 
should not dress with lime too long before 
cropping the ground, or much of the manurial 
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properties will be distributed in the air in the | even at this, for in the fernery itself cr in other 
form of ammonia, and be lost to the plants. | suitable places the columns supporting the roof 
Once in three or five years, according to crops may be covered with them. 

and soil, is ample, and it should never be used| I have seen them thus used in a most effective 
upon light or sandy soils. Stiff soils, on the|manner. The trunks of dead Tree Ferns can be 
other hand, are rendered more fertile and easily | covered with the scandent varieties without 
worked, because the lime absorbs moisture and | much difficulty, whilst for covering walls upon 
makes them less close and stiff, thus tending to | which wirework and a little soil have been fixe’, 
break up the heavy soil. Lime and soot should | they are particularly well suited. Ther, 
not be used together. The one kills the other, | never need be any bare places either ina fernery 
and very little good is done. Soot is most! or any other house suited to their culture ; 
valuable upon stiff soils. —P. U. For planting 
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‘in fact, there never should be. 
out upon rockwork (natural stone, of course, bei) g 
preferable) they come again to the fore, being 
most at home on ledges where the soil ‘s 
shallow. Various designs made out of the bark 

of the Cork-tree (usually termed rustic Cork) 
THE HARE’S-FOOT FERNS (DAVALLIAS). /can be turned to ; good account also. Som> 
TAKEN as a whole, these Ferns are amongst the | kinds when grown in pots are seen to best 
most useful of any for general decoration. They | advantage if made up in the form of pyramids, 
can be selected for either the cool greenhouse, | whilst others may be extended a considerable 
the temperate-house, or the stove, and with | distance over the sides of the pots by affixing 
suitable sorts for either temperature, the best wirework thereto, particularly when large 
results should follow. Amongst evergreen Ferns Specimens are desirable. In this way I have 
the Davallias should be classed as the most en-| seen excellent specimens of D. bullata quite 
during of any—+. ¢., those of the family which | 5 feet across one mass of pale green and healthy 
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are evergreen. Many are deciduous, but none | fronds. 
the less valuable in that respect. For cutting None of the Davallias can be considered of 
there are no Ferns to surpass such as D. bullat&, | difficult cultivation, but rather the reverse. A 

















The Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia canariensis), 


D. elegans, D, dissecta, or D. Tyermanni, their |few kinds are, it is true, of somewhat slow 
durability exceeding that of the greater number | growth—D. pyxidata, for instance, D. alpina 
of flowers—in fact, often lasting out two lots, | from Java, D. parvula, a species of minute 
and then being in good condition. By the selec- growth, and D. Novee-Zelandiz, all very beaut’ 
tion of various species, fronds of one or the other ful kinds. For growing into large specimens, 
may be had all the year round for cutting. | the best is D. Mooreana, a well-known kind, bit 
There are several, too, that are excellent for | one that requires a warm stove to have it in the 
decoration as plants, lasting well even under | best possible condition. In a cooler house, 
disadvantageous conditions. In the case of these | even where it will grow fairly well, it does 
also there is another point or two to consider ; /not assume such fine proportions. D. poly: 
they do not so quickly suffer from want of|antha is another strong - growing — variety 
water at the roots as many other Ferns,|and one that is worthy of more extended 
whilst they will stand better in a dry atmos- cultivation; this also requires warmth 
phere or where exposed to draughts. The! to develop its full beauty.  D. fijiensis ‘s 
Davallias are also amenable to various modes of | a lovely plant, and one which when well grown 
culture, which in itself is a great advantage. | makes a splendid specimen without occupying 
Whilst most, if not all, may be grown in flower- | too much space or overshadowing other things. 
pots in the usual way, and thus be used to} D. bullata, D. elegans, and D. canariensis also 
advantage, they may likewise be cultivated in| make fine specimens. The first-named has been 
shallow pans. In fact this latter method is, I | already alluded to, th= second is seen at its best 
consider, much the better of the two, for, taken | in the winter and spring, whilst the last is good 
as a family, they are either shallow or surface- | at almost any time. 

rooting Ferns, none being disposed to root| As basket-plants, the following may be all 
deeply. Then they are peculiarly adapted for depended upon for a good effect—viz., D, 
rustic pottery of various forms, likewise for | affinis, a beautiful Fern. with finely-divided 
growing in baskets, whether these be made of | fronds, and one that is none too well known, 
wood (teak being the best from which to make | D. dissecta is another capital variety ; both of 
them, as in the case of Orchids), of wire (gal-| these require warmth. D. bullata is another 
vanised, of course), or of rustic ware, which is good basket Fern; also D. elegans, both of 
the most durable.of all. Their uses'do not end | which may be well grown in a cool. stove, 
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D. canariensis is a grand basket Fern for the 
cool fernery or conservatory, thriving better 
even in pots than when suspended in baskets. 
D. Tyermanni should also be included here as 
a desirable species. A later introduction, but 
one of the best of all as a basket Fern, is D. 
tenuifolia Veitchiana, of exceedingly elegant 
growth. For growing in small rustic baskets in 
cool and moist places, D. Nove-Zelandiz and D. 
Mariesi should be selected ; the last-named will 
endure frost. a few degrees not injuring it in 
the least. ‘This latter Fern may also, with good 
attention, be successfully grown in a window. 
For planting out the best are D. elegans, D. 
bullata, D. hemiptera, and D. Tyermanni ; this 
work should be done just before growth in 
either case commences, the rhizomes being 
pegged close upon the surtace. For use in pots 
for purposes of decoration, note should be taken 
especially of D. elegans, D. dissecta, D. canari- 
ensis, and D. solida. D. tenuifolia is a very 
beautiful species of slender and elegant growth. 
D. Griffithiana appears to be a species that is 
not sufficiently well known ; it is one well suited 
to basket or rustic ware culture. 

~The Davallias are not at all particular as to 
soil. What has most to be guarded against is 
fine soil when dealing with other than small 
plants. Coarse fibrous peat and turfy loam will 
suit them well; failing either of these of good 
quality, some bits of charcoal or of sandstone 
should be used. During growth a liberal supply 
of water is required ; when resting a less quan- 
tity in the case of the evergreen kinds, with 
hardly any for a few weeks to the deciduous 
varieties whilst these are entirely destitute, of 
fronds. Whilst these latter are at rest, how- 
eyer, do not let them escape notice or be kept in 
too cool a place, according to the requirements 
o! species. F. 
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Cattleya Mendeli superba.—This isa 
really fine form of C. Mendeli, much deeper in 
colour than the type and as large as C. M. 
grandiflora. The sepals and petals are broad, 
clear, rosy-blush and of great substance" The 
lip has a.purplish tint with a golden-yellow 
throat, the edges prettily fimbriated. These 
highly-coloured’ forms have a very striking 
appearance grouped with the lighter ones, one 
helping to set off the beauties of the other. 
All the forms of C. Mendel are easily grown in 
the usual Cattleya-house temperature, and may 
be potted and kept to nearly the same routine 
of growth and rest as C. Mossiz. 


Cypripedium bellatuium.—This beau- 
tiful species is now in flower in most collections, 
the large. whitish, prettily spotted flowers 
having a fine appearance on the marbled foliage. 
Though perhaps the best grower in the section 
to which it belongs, it does not always grow 
with freedom. With me no species gives less 
trouble, and I am of opinion that in some cases 
it is too much coddled. It has been found to 
thrive best in loam of good qnality, Sphagnum 
and charcoal, with a few rough nodules of lime- 
stone. Good drainage and a shady, fairly moist 
position, are essential, but the foliage must not 
be wetted with the syringe.—R. 


Aerides suavissimum.—This beautiful 
plant is often met with under the name of 
O. odoratum. The flowers are very similar to 
those of this in shape, but are produced on 
longer racemes and the habit is different. In 
A. suavissimum the leaves usually stand out 
more stiffly than those of A. odoratum. It 
thrives in a strong, moist heat, and when well 
treated is very vigorous and free-blooming. For 
large plants, square baskets made of Hazel or 
Oak rods as thick as a man’s wrist may be used, 
and the roots may easily be brought under the 
influence of the compost. It is an old plant in 
cultivation, and was first introduced by Messrs. 
Loddiges in 1849. 

Coelogyne barbata. — This singular 
species I noted in flower recently, though 
perhaps it is hardly the season one would expect 
it. The flowers, which occur on short side 
racemes of about six or eight, are each about 
3 inches across. The sepals and narrow petals 
are white, the lip white on the outside, the inner 
side brown and covered with dark brownish 
hairs. It is a very easily-grown plant, thtiving 
at the cool end of the Cattleya-house in a some- 





what shady position. It may be grown in 
medium-sized pots in the ordinary peat and 
Sphagnum mixture over good drainage. Less 
water is needed while at rest than when growth 
is active, but at no season must the roots be 
really dry for any length of time. 


Epidendrum fragrans.—This old 
species is yet worth growing for its distinct 
appearance and delicate perfume. The blossoms 
appear from the top of the pseudo-bulbs upon 
short spikes, and, like several others in the 
genus, have the lip uppermost, 60 that they 
appear to be upside down. They are creamy- 
white in ground colour, and have a few streaks 
of crimson-purple upon the lip. It does well 
in the Cattleya-house under ordinary treatment, 
and is one of the oldest Orchids in cultivation, 
having first flowered in this country over a 
century ago. 


Dendrobium Jenkinsi.—The blossoms 
of this little species are very pretty and are 
produced one or two on a spike. The habit is 
like that of a small D. aggregatum, and it 
thrives well upon small blocks of wood or pieces 
of Tree Fern stem suspended from the roof of a 
warm-house. It must not be very heavily 
watered, and flowers more freely if given a 
month in quite a cool-house during the winter. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Rhododendron arboreum_ var. 
Campbellize.—Rhododendron arboreum is a 
very variable species, and, as now constituted, 
comprises several varieties which were formerly 
accorded specific rank. As regards its foliage, 
the species may be divided into two sections, 
the one in which the under surface of the leaf is 
of a smooth silvery grey, and the other in which 
it is covered with a reddish-brown tomentum. 
The latter character is usually associated with 
the varieties having rose-coloured flowers, and 
it is to that section the variety Campbelliz 
belongs. From the rest, however, it has to be 
distinguished by its greater hardiness. So far 
as our knowledge goes at present, it is the only 
one of the R. arboreum set that is really hardy 
in the London district. In the Rhododendron 
dell at Kew a plant about 4 feet high is now 
bearing a fair number of trusses, the flowers 
being of a pale purplish rose and spotted on the 
upper side. It has been in its present position, 
and unprotected, for many years, and although 
always in good health, has only flowered with 
anything like freedom during the last two years. 
Naturally, its rate of growth is slow, but for 
districts milder than Kew, although not so well 
suited for the Himalayan  Rhododendrons as 
Cornwall or South Wales, the variety is worth 
noting as likely to succeed.—J. 


Unhealthy Rhododendrons (4 New 
Subscriber ).—The reason of the unhealthy con- 
dition of your Rhododendron may be attributed 
to bad root action. The soil in which it is 
growing is evidently played out, and in trying 
to renovate it by adding manure you have made 
matters worse. We should recommend you to 
shake as much of the old soil away as possible, 
and repot the plant in good fibrous peat, loam, 
and a little leaf-mould, with sufficient silver- 
sand to keep the whole porous. A point of 
importance is the proper crocking of the pots, 
as Rhododendrons detest anything like stagna- 
tion at the roots. When potted place the plant 
in a warm corner of the greenhouse, and 
syringe with luke-warm watet daily, 


Magnolia grandiflora (H. S., Surrey.) 
—This handsome tree is often ruined by a too 
free use of the knife. Better results wonld in 
many cases be obtained were more freedom in 
growth allowed. Pruning should always be 
done lightly, and it will be ample to remove the 
weak, unripened, or over-crowded shootsand some 
of theold wood. The best time to prune it is im- 
mediately it has done flowering or early in spring. 





ve- Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either for illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base of their stems. Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photographs 
also of interesting subjects will be welcome. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 





GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 


London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 


required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 


ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 


m mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
weil be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as sar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


364—Packing wild flowers for Transvaal,— 
I am requested to send a few English wildflowers to the 
Transvaal to show friends what they are like. Could you 
kindly give me a hint as to the best way of packing them? 
Would it be best to press them first, or would they travel 
in an air-tight tin? Any help will be gratefully received. 
—QUERIST. 





T'o the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


365—Hellebore powder (M.D.).—This powder is 
usually applied in dust form on trees and shrubs whilst 
they are a little damp, so as to make the powder adhere. 


366-—Tomato, fruit or vegetable? (4. HE. 
Brown ).—You can show the Tomato in both classes, but 
it has little value in a class where Grapes, Peaches, or 
choice hothouse fruits are desired. 

367—Azaleas unsatisfactory (Azalea).—It ap- 
pears to us that you have syringed the Azaleas while in 
flower. This seems a more feasible solution to the damage 
than the paraffin-stove, which would have dried them in 
the bud stage rather than injure them after they came in 
full bloom. 

368—Growing Persian Cyclamen, ete. (Torrs 
Vale).—You will not succeed with Cyclamen unless you 
havesome artificial heat. Seed issown in August, and the 
plants grown on all the winter and spring, flowering well 
the following winter, when it is necessary they should have 
some protection from cold. 

369 BEradicating Plantain (G. Ff. C.). —One 
method of eradicating Plantain is to drop one or two drops 
of vitriol in the centre of each plant, but the rooting up 
process, though more tedious, is usually resorted to. We 
should advise ‘‘G. F. C.” to give the lawn a good dressing 
of wood-ashes or some other fertiliser at once. 

370—Russian Violets (Bristol).—We should cer- 
tainly not advise growing these hardy Violets in frames 
They usually thrive so well outdoors, and do not like the 
close, damp air of a frame. We attribute the failure of 
your plants to bloom to lack of sufficient air and exposure. 
The double Violets do best in frames, but even these need 
ample ventilation. 

371—Sowing Stock seeds (H. S. Seaford).—The 
Brompton and East Lothian varieties are the best Stocks 
for your purpose. Sow in May ina cool-frame, pot off into 
small pots, and stand in a shady and cool position all 
summer. Pot on in September, and then give thema 
uniform temperature of 45 degs., and put the pots upon a 
cool and damp bottom. 

372-Aubrietias from seeds (7'.).Seedlings are 
better than cuttings or division. Sow now in elevated 
situations if available: at any rate, sow broad masses of 
all the varieties. ‘Thin out when the seedlings are large 
enouch, and then let them stop where they are to flower. 
This is the best way to get a mass of colour of this peculiar 
tint in spring. 

373—Eilk-horn Fern (Sé. John’s).—You had better 
have your Fern securely wired to the original board, and 
also aloitit fix Moss and pieces of turfy peat to enable 
the plants to find root material. Then fora time hang it 
in a shaded position in the greenhouse, and give a good 
syringing daily, and if the house becomes dry then twice 
daily. Once well established it will thrive and need little 
looking after. 

374—Tellima (J'ellima).—A North American genus 
of the Saxifrage family, resembling the Heuchera. There 
are but two cultivated species. T. erandiflora has prettily 
coloured and. veined leaves like Heuchera Richardsoni, 
and spikes of small, yellowish, bell-like flowers. T. parvi- 
flora is not such a desirable plant. Both grow in tufts 
and thrive well in moist, peaty soil with the Heucheras. 
Divide in autumn. 

375—Carnation slips (H. Simmons ).—We recently 
had a long article upon these. Confine yourself to the 
winter-flowering section, such as Winter Cheer, La Neige, 
Miss Jolliffe, and others. Take slips in April; and grow 
on steadily, when they should flower from October until 
the following April. 
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376—Liquid from stables (£. G.).—We have no 
experience of permangate of potash as manure, and, as it 
isused as a disinfectant, should scruple to employ it in 
liyuid-manure. Still, if used very moderately and weak, 
45 probably will not be harmful, and may be useful. That 
the water—7e, emanating from a stable, is good liquid- 
manure there can be no doubt whatever. Before applying 
tne liquid to Roses, apply some first to some other less 
i nportant plants, and note the results. 


377—Begonia-tubers (M.).—You seem to have 
treated your Begonia-tubers correctly by placing them on 


quite certain that two diversely coloured seedlings have 
not been potted up together, and that the two corms 
really resemble one? That is possible. Still, your flowers 
in form, breadth, and character of petal, length and 
colour of stem, are exactly alike, differing in colour of 
petals only. You should save a pod of seed from one 
flower of each colour, and sow it to see what the product 
is when the plants produce blooms. We should like to 
have heard whether the diversely coloured flowers come 
intermixed, or whether all the white ones are on one side 
and the red ones on the other? 


bottom soil. Leave the floor, which is better than con- 
crete, but on it first lay some old mortar rubble, on that 
pieces of rough, broken, or chopped turf; then get some 
good fresh pasture loam, chop it up, mix with it an equel 
quantity of soil from the vegetable garden, add to each 
cartload a barrowload of wood-ashes, bone-dust, or fine 
crushed bone, and sand. Mix this well, then fill up the 
border to the root level, rather higher than it was before, 
and carefully relay the roots. Cover with some 4inches to 
5 inches more of soil, and then give a good watering 
after the soil has settled down. Then for the winter lay 






















leaf-soil in flat boxes, and standing them in warmth. 


They simply need to be occasionally sprinkled or syringed 
just to keep them moist, and growth should quickly 
The more light the 
The frame may be kept close until 


follow. Any shading is unnecessary. 
better the growth. 
leafage is well formed ; then more air will be beneficial. 


378—Creepers for garden (G. Manssield).—You 


must improve your soil, whatever you wish to grow, as no 
Add a little stiff 


climbers can thrive in it at present. 
mould and stable-manure. Ivies are the only subjects 
likely to do with you upon the north wall. On the south 
you can select between Ceanothuses, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, and Escallonia macrantha ; all flower, but the first 
is the best. The variety named Gloire de Versailles is 
specially good. 

379—Name of sweet-scented plant (Erica).— 
The proper name of the plant is Boronia megastigma. 
Boronias are not easy plants to grow, and need good peat, 
with a dash of sharp sand, for compost, very firm potting, 
and a cool greenhouse temperature. They should not 
stand outside in summer, nor be syringed overhead. The 
water supply seems the chief difficulty with amateurs, the 
Boronias needing special care in this respect. 

380—Begonias (Margaret). —If you can stand a 
shallow box in your warm window, do so, and fill it with a 
light, sandy loam, peat, and leaf-soil in about equal pro- 
portions. About half-bury the tubers in this, and do 
not overwater. They will be much more forward, 
and ready for the open beds by the early part of June. 
Tiny pots of the same compost are even better, but 
Begonias in their early stages do not object to disturbance 
so much as most plants. 

3881—_Window-box (Narden).—By all means paint 
the inside of your box. We use a strong red-lead 
“priming.” It hardens better, and preserves the wood. 
When used in slight dustings or dressings neither soot nor 
lime would injure seedling and other plants. Soot is a 
grand fertilizer as well as preventive to slugs. It is when 
used to excess that harm accrues. 

382-Amalgamated Gardeners (Constant 
Reader).—The only society that at all fits in with this 
title is the United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 
Society, as this includes in its membership gardeners all 
over the kingdom, But you probably refer to a gardeners’ 
trade union. If you do, then there is no such body known. 
Kither the need for such organisation has not arisen, or 
gardeners have not that cohesive force in them as other 
workers have to create such an organisation. 

383—Diseased Carnation-leaves (Miss L.).— 
Your Malmaison Carnations are suffering from what, is 
known as “‘spot,” brought on by too damp an atmosphere. 
If yousyringe at all, let it be with clear but weak soot- 
water. You do not give the temperature, but one of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. would be suitable for a time. Damp 
is also the cause of spots upon the Pelargonium-leaves. 
With this exception the three specimens seem growing 
healthy and strong. 


381—Gladiolus The Bride (1. S.).—Your pots of 
Gladioli may well remain under the Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse 
for a period of six weeks. By that time the bulbs should 
have become well rooted, and may be taken into a green- 
house or frame to bloom. Clumps outside hardly need so 
deep a covering, especially now. Really, the bulbs should 
have been planted in November, then covered up for the 
winter. Theirleaves would now becoming through. You 
will do well to leave about 4 inch of the refuse only on the 
bulbs planted out. 

385--Greenhouse tank (A Novice).—Your sketch 
shows the feed-tank over the boiler. Unless the tank is 
sufficiently high it often happens that hot water is forced 
here instead of flowing round the pipes. This would be 
increased if there was not a fairly rapid rise of the flow- 
pipe in the first few feet from the boiler. If the tank is 
placed at the highest point of the heated pipes this 
danger is avoided and a much better circulation secured. 
Convenience of position must be studied, but only a foot 
or so would be sufficiently high at the end of the pipes. 
Your stoking may also be in fanlt. 


3865—Orange Blossom (F. H.).—What plants do 
you refer to as “‘Orange Blossom,” and producing pink 
flowers? All the members of the Orange family, including 
Lemons, Shaddocks, and Citrons, produce white flowers, 
of one description only. Have you some description of 
plant that is commonly called Orange Blossom or has been 
so named asa variety term? It is not possible in such 
case to give you any satisfactory answer. If your plants 
bloom again could you not send along a portion of bloom 
and dry leaves, properly packed in a tin or wooden box? 
Orange-trees are thardwooded, have large, thick leaves, 
and grow slowly. 

387—Double Auricula (MV. A. P.).—You are“fortu- 
nate to have found a rich purple double Auricula amongst 
your seedlings. These are rare in ordinary strains, but 
when single flowers sometimes show small petals peeping 
out from the eye or throat they often lead to the develop- 
ment of doubles. We have had such doubles come 
from seed, but so far only from strains that have double 
or semi-double reputations. You must take all possible 
care of your plant. Some doubles—the old double 
Yellow, for instance—have delicious perfume, as you say 
yours has. 

388—Cyclamen and Auricula (F. L.).—Your 
Auricula bloom is that of an ordinary border alpine, such 
as can be found readily enough on plants of this strain 
raised from seed; but there are plenty that are very 
superior. The true green-edged show Auricula is a very 
diverse sort of flower, and bears to the one sent the same 
comparison that gold does to copper. With respect to 
your sported Cyclamen, we believe that the production of 
pure white and rosy-red flowers, as are those sent, on the 
Raine corm or root to be very ynusual.. But are. you 



















389—Treatment of Abutilon (A. H. J.).—We 


presume you mean Abutilon. This is an evergreen plant, 


growing from 1 foot to 5 feet high, and almost always in 
The flowers are bell-shaped ; hence the common 
Treat it’ generously in the 
matter of liquid-manures, and never allow it to suffer from 
It is a good plan to pinch out the points of 


flower. 
name of Chinese lanterns. 


drought. 
growth a few times and secure a more bushy plant. In 
summer if may be stood in the open, and will then ripen 


ssmewhat, producing a larger quantity of blossom all 
through the winter. Both these and Sparmannia africana 
—a plant of somewhat similar growth—are not grown so 


much as they deserve. 


390—Pot-grown Wallflowers (V.).—Your Wall- 


flower-plants put into pots last October—you do not say 
what sized pots—no doubt suffered from the lifting and 
severe compression of roots. If the pots are relatively 
small, no doubt the roots have suffered very much from 
want of moisture. 


3-inch pots singly, and when well established shift them 


into 6-inch pots, keeping the plants outdoors in ample 


light and air, but the pots plunged into ashes or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre-refuse to help keep them cool and moist. Still, 
the plants will need frequent and ample waterings, and by 
October an occasional watering with liquid-manure. The 
plants should not be pinched. 

391—Foul pond (Amateur Gardener). — Sluggish 
ponds are apt to become very foul, as yours is. One of the 
best remedies is found in keeping ducks in it, as these 
feed largely upon water-weeds, and destroy them. Then, 
if your pond was free from obstruction, you would 


occasionally take advantage of strong winds and draw thé 


slimy surface weed to one side by trailing thick netting, 
such as fishermen use, but two or three times double, 
across the pond from each side. <A good smothering of 
lime is also useful in purifying the water. You will hardly 
succeed in growing good aquatics in the pond unless you 
can keep it free of weeds and slime, and that can probably 
be done in your case by frequent dragging, as advised, 
which again cannot be done if the pond be planted. 

392—Plants in vinery (/nquirer).—You may grow 
various Palms, Dracenas, Oleanders, Camellias, India- 
rubbers, Aspidistras, Abutilons, and similar plants that are 
chiefly foliage producers. Flowering plants would do 
indifferently under the heavy shadow of Vines if the rods 
are rather close and the leafage dense. Still you may try 
to give your wall colour with Zonal and Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropes, Lilies in pots, feathery Celosias, 
and variegated Coleuses. But in all cases the absence of 
direct light caused by the dense foliage is bad for plants, 
and the presence of the plants and the humidity they 
generate is not good for the Vines, especially when the 
Grapes are colouring, as they need then ample air and a 
rather dry atmosphere. 

393—Bulbs in soil (7%/).—So long as Hyacinth, 
Tulip, Daffodil, or other bulbs are left in the ground 
untouched and unharmed by digging, hoeing, or by grubs, 
they bloom well for a long time. Late Tulips and 
Narcissi continue to do so for years. Still, a time comes 
when they weaken, because the soil about them is 
exhausted. When that is so, it is well to lift and replant 
the bulbs in soil of a superior quality, or the ground where 
taken from should be deeply dug and manured, some fresh 
soil being added, the bulbs being replanted. That should 
be done in October; but it may well be worth con- 
sideration whether in taking so much trouble it may not 
be worth while at the same time planting some new bulbs. 


394—Definition of various glass garden 
structures (7'.).—Conservatory means a house for the 
reception of plants in flower, generally near or attached to 
the dwelling-house. The temperature maintained should 
be about 50 degs. to 55 degs. in winter. Hot-house means 
a structure in which a winter temperature of 65 degs. to 
75 degs. can be maintained ; greenhouse, a cool-house with 
a winter temperature of 40 degs. to 50 degs. Peach-house 
is a structure devoted to the culture of Peaches, in which 
a temperature can be maintained (if heated) of from 
50 degs. to 60 degs in winter. Orchid-house or houses 
are structures for the growth of Orchids, in which various 
temperatures can be maintained in winter from 45 degs. 
to 70 degs., according to the kinds grown, All the houses 
here noted must be heated with hot-water pipes, of course. 
If you read GARDENING regularly you will get all the 
information you require. 


395—Raspberry suckers (Puzzled ).—Your Rasp- 
berry stocks seem to act oddly, as stout canes that branch 
and bloom well as a rule fruit well. Possibly the destruc- 
tion of all the wider-running suckers has led to the 
unusual development of clusters of suckers close to the 
fruiting canes. Why not thin out these stool suckers 
hard when they spring up, and thus give the canes a 
chance? You need also not limit your canes to three; 
you could well leave five or six toastool. Do not tie them 
tightly to the stakes, but loosely, as then they break 
better. We have some doubts whether your canes really 
ripen, and if they do not that would account for lack of 
fruit. Still you must keep these young suckers hard 
thinned. No doubt a dressing of 6 lb. per rod of basic 
slag to your Raspberry rows would do good. That would 
need to be very lightly forked in. 





ner). — By the 
description you give of the present condition of your 
Vines, we conclude that the border needs renovating. 
That work, however, should have been done in November 
last, or even earlier. That the leaves adhere to the wood 
solong and do not turn yellow shows that the wood does 
not really ripen, and, if that does not ripen, a poor break 
will follow the next year, and shanked bunches. We 
think the only possible way to improve the Vines is to 
carefully remove all the top soil from the border, then 
find and carefully lift the roots, tying them up into 
clusters and putting mats rqund them, then removing the 





Still, another season we advise you to 
dibble up a score or so of plants from the seed-bed into 


on a covering of long dung and leaves, 6 inches thick 
Remove this in April when the sun shines out to warm the 
border. This course should make your Vines almost new 
ones, and cause them to crop well. 


397—Various (W. M. York).—A Cyclamen plant to 
produce seed must have had some of the flowers fertilised 
either by hand or naturally. If any of the flowers on 
yours are so fertilised they will now form seed-pods. 
These will curl down close to the rim of the pot, under the 
leaves. They will become as large as playing marbles, 
and when quite brown are ready to gather, A plant should 
carry about four or five of these seed-pods. Seed is 
usually sown at the end of August, to bloom from fourteen 
to fifteen months later. If your Violet plants have done 
blooming you may lift, divide, and transplant them. If 
they have not flowered leave doing that till they have. 
Then lift the plants, pull to pieces, select the youngest 
portions, trim the roots and tops slightly, then replant as 
before in quite fresh soil. Your Honeysuckle is the 
variety known as Lonicera brachypoda, or the green 
Japanese species. This is very hardy, but blooms best; 
when it gets well established and somewhat old. Still 
you had better just shorten back last year’s shoots a little 
to prevent them from becoming too overgrown, and bloom 
should come on the young ones later. The seeds you 
name may be sown now, except Calceolarias. The Pansies 
and Violets will bloom in the autumn, the Carnations, 
Auriculas, and Polyanthuses next year. Sow seeds of 
Calceolaria at the end of July to keep through the winter. 


398—Insecticides (C. B.).—The nature of these com- 
pounds depends largely upon the plants to be dressed or 
sprayed and the description of insect to be dealt with. 
Quassia-chips, for instance, makes a valuable article for 
the purpose. If 1 1b. be boiled slowly for several hours in 
water, and 10 0z. of soft-soap be added and 10 gallons of 
water, a capital insecticide is produced. What is called 
Gishurst-compound has a good reputation; so also has 
Tobacco, soaked all night in water. Pyrethrum or Dalma- 
tian insect powder can be dusted over plants, as also can 
Tobacco powder, or be used as a liquid preparation. The 


Bordeaux-mixture—sulphate of copper and lime in water, 


—is also destructive to insects, and Paris-green, in paste 
form, mixed with water, is destructive to caterpillars, as 
is also Hellebore powder sprinkled over Gooseberry 
bushes. Many diverse compounds are advertised, and of 
these—all, no doubt, very effectual—we can but say try 
them, but we cannot venture upon recommending one 
over another. 


399—Budding (A. N. G.).—In gardening there is 
nothing new under the sun. Budding may be performed 
with success anywhere when the sap ‘runs,” to use the 
common expression, in both stock and scion. But whilst 
you may find the sap running in the stocks, from whence 
will you get Rose-shoots to furnish proper buds? As if the 
buds be not proper or fully plumped up they will not take 
or grow. In the same way with shoots of Apple and Pear- 
trees, you may slice off the buds with some bark attached, 
but unless you remove the piece of hard wood that is 
certain to come off with the bud without drawing out the 
eye of the bud you will have no success. Afterall our 
nurserymen know a thing or two in budding practice, as 
they have perhaps 200,000 of stocks budded annually each, 
and they invariably do their budding in autumn, for excel- 
lent reasons, 


400—Summer-pinching fruit-trees (Gsphhi) = 
As your Apple and Plum-trees are but newly planted, it 
may be best not to summer prune them this season, but 
to allow all possible growth to be made, as in that way 
the root action would be so much greater. All should 
depend on the growth made. If likely to be strong, then 
you may summer prune ; if not, then leave that practice 
for this year. Summer pruning consists in pinching, or 
rather cutting, back all side shoots on the branches not 
required to develop and make the frame of the tree, The 
usual rule is to do this about the end of July, shortening 
back to about four leaf-buds. The forward one will 
probably push a shoot afterwards, and that should be 
pinched back to one leaf. Then the back buds plump up 
and become converted into fruit-buds during the autumn. 
In the winter these spurs, as they are now termed, are cut 
back to about two buds, and thus arising from the practice 
the tree becomes set with fruiting buds, and soon carries 
fruit. 


491—Treatment of Solanums (5. ). —Remove 
your Solanums to a lower temperature—60 degs. is ample. 
Pinch out the points to induce more bushy habit, and pot 
on into 33-inch pots, still keeping them in the same temper- 
ature. In June they may be stood in a pit or frame, and 
exposed upon fine and warm days. Take care that they 
never suffer from want of water, and keep them well 
syringed to avoid red-spider. Give the final shift into 
6-inch pots by the end of June. After the flowers are set, 
remove to a little warmer position, or keep the glass over 
more until September, when the plants should be housed, 
and once more keptat a uniform temperature of 60 degs. 
Give weak liquid-marmure freely, and never let them suffer 
from drought. 


402—Old Vines (Rustic).—For a rod—that is the 
customary term we apply to the long branches of a Vine 
you call ** runner ”—a bunch to every 18 inches would be a 
very good crop, the bunches coming alternately on either 
side. But then much depends on the size of the bunches, 
as small ones—say, + 1b. each—should hang much thicker 
As to using the back wall of your vinery, all depends on 
the density or otherwise of the Vine growth and foliage 
overhead. If when the Vine is in full leaf the entire roof 
is practically covered, nothing of any use would grow on 
the back wall to do any good. You could plant and train 
against the back wires other Vines, or a Fig, or more than 
one Fig-tree, Still, these would carry leaves only 
during the season, and would not fruit. “You could us> 
the house to keep plants in during the winter after the 
Vine-leaves have fallen, as you oan furnish heat, and the 
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warmth needful to exclude frost in the winter would also 
help to start your Vines a little earlier. If you kept up all 
the winter warmth enough to keep plants such as Chrys- 
anthemums, Primulas, Cyclamen, Camellias, etc., in 
bloom, you would start your Vines unduly early, and then 
shade the house heavily before you wished to do'so. You 
could make up a Mushroom-bed on the floor of your 
Vinery in the summer, as that does not want light. Still, 
Vines are very susceptible things, and do best when grown 
quite alone. 

103—Tropzolum tricolorum (7.).—When these 
plants have done blooming they should be allowed to 
gradually dry off. When they have completely died 
down the pots should be laid for a time on their sides 
under the greenhouse stage. In autumn they should be 
again repotted. Loam, with a small proportion of peat 
and sand added, makes a suitable compost for them. In 
potting the bulbs should be about half covered with soil ; 
the pots should be well drained. When the young shoots 
begin to grow care should be taken to well cover the base 
of the trellis with them. The top of a well-furnished 
Spruce Fir makes a good support for this plant, provided 
it has been cut off for some time before using. A balloon- 
shaped wire-trellis is, however, generally used to train on, 

404—-Stopping Vine-shoots or laterals (H.).— 
Where the side-spurs on Vines are rather close together 
only one shoot should be left on each, and this, of course, 
should be the strongest and best placed one; the others 
should be removed entirely. In the matter of stopping 
the shoots the proper way is, where the shoot or lateral 
shows, as is often the case, more than one bunch, to select 
the best show or bunch, and cut the other or others off, 


/ and then pinch out the point of the~shoot two leaves 


beyond the bunch that is left. A safe rule in cropping 


| Vines, generally speaking, is to leave one shoot to each 


spur and one bunch on it. In cases where the spurs are 
overcrowded then the bunches may require to be still 
more reduced in number. The great point to aim at is 
unéfer rather than overcropping, as that ensures fine fruit, 
and the Vines will remain for years in good bearing order. 


405—Clematis Marie Lefebvre (Abbey).—We do 


} not know of a variety named Marie Lefebyre, and 


so cannot tell you the treatment. The varieties are so 


;} great that we cannot always be sure of the section they 


belong to, and this is a great factor in the culture of 
Clematises. As a rule, it is well to leave all live 
growths. You will do no good by heading a Jackmani., 
This is practically a herbaceous perennial, and the long 
shoots die back each winter. 

406—Silver Sage (Sa/via).—These grow some 23 feet 


| to 3 feet high, so would not be suitable ~to come between 


the plants you name. 

407—Use of mortar-rubbish.—For what kind of 
tree is mortar-rubbish useful for planting ?—H. C. W. 

*.* If your ground is fairly stiff, there are no trees and 


| shrubs but what would be benesited, excepting the Rhodo- 


dendron. 


408—Treatment of clayey garden soil.—My 
garden soil is clayey and disagreeably light in colour. 
What should be added to it to darken it ?—H. C. W. 

“* We would recommend you to add plenty of well- 
decomposed stable-manure, decayed vegetable refuse, or 
coal-soot. The latter must not be used too freely. We do 
not see your object for a darker soil, eacept that such is 
generally richer in plant foods. Your other query shall 
be answered more fully in the next issue. 


409—Creepers for wall of span-roof green- 
house.—Kindly suggest the best creepers for wall of 
span-roof greenhouse. Height of wall, 2 ft. 6 in., 15 ft. 
long, facing east and west.—LOVER OF GARDENING. 


*.* We cannot see how you could use ereepers upon the 
low walls of a span-roof. Why not grow Ferns in variety? 
It is easy to fix some wire-netting an inch or so from 
the wall, filling in with soil behind. Almost all small 
Ferns, especially the Maiden-hair, and greenhouse Mosses 
will do then. 


410—Bulbs after flowering.—What treatment 
should Crocus, Tulips, Daffodils, Narcissi, Grape 
Hyacinths, Lilies of the Valley, and Hyacinths receive 
after flowering, and should water be altogether withheld ? 
—HIBURNIA. 

* * Tet the whole of these bulbs gradually die down and 
vipen after flowering. If stood in a cool-pit or frame, and 
not watered too freely, they may be planted in the open 
early in June. All wre hardy, but not of much service for 
continued forcing. 


411—Cactus from seed.—I have some Cactus seed. 
Will you please tell me through your paper how to plant 
it ?-Rry. N. M. WorsAELL. 


** Sow upon a shallow pan of sandy loain, pulverised 
brick, and a little leaf-soil. Water well before sowing, do 
not cover the seed, and stand upon a fairly shaded shelf. 
They must have very little water, and will endwre more 
drought than seems possible. An ordinary greenhouse 
heat will be ample. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Environ of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Name of plants,—M. N.—The specimens received 
are of aremarkably finely-cut form of Asplenium fonta- 
num syn. A. Halleri, which usually are like the shortest 
and coarsest of the four fronds received.—Harsham.— 
We cannot name the three Azaleas. Greenhouse varieties 
are so numerous now, and so much alike, that we cannot 
be certain of them when a single fiower only is sent. 
Rosaria.—1 is certainly not Constance Elliot, but there 
are many white varieties and species with similar leaves ; 
2, Probably Constance Elliot, but the same difficulty 
occurs here. ——J. H.—1 is Nicotiana glauca, a native of 
Buenos Ayres, and now naturalised in South France and 
Mediterranean. A rather moist and warm greenhouse 
temperature suits it. Treat generously in the matter of 
soil and water. 2 is Grevillea robusta, one of our best 
room and cool greenhouse plants. It needs no spegial 





treatment, and is used for foliage only. 3 is Casuarina} 














but your specimen was not good enough to decide specific 
name. They are greenhouse evergreens, needing a com- 
post of peat and leaf-mould, with a little sand. 4 is 
Cyphomandra betacea (not Butacua, as you had it), The 
fruits are reddish when ripe, and egg-shaped. The time 
before fruiting depends entirely upon treatment—gene- 
rally two years. It is also called Solanum fragrans.— 
N. B.—The names of the specimens received are: 1, 
Adiantum excisum multifidum; 2, Selaginella cesia ; 3, 
Selaginella Widenovi; 4, Selaginella erythropus ; 5, Sela- 
ginella denticulata ; 6, Cypripedium callosum. L. S. G. 
—Cupressus Lawsonianais the name of your specimen, a 
very handsome Conifer that succeeds well in nearly all 
kinds of soil, but prefers one that is fairly rich and well- 
drained. It grows to a height of about 30 feet or so, and 
requires plenty of room to display its side branches. 
Position is of little consequence. The presentis a suitable 





time for transplanting it—W. G. H.—The soft yellow 
Daffodil is cernuus, the white one poeticus, and the 
yellow one is the Jonquil.—Rev. R. S.—Choisya ternata 


(Mexican Orange-flower). J. H.—Dendrobium nobile. 
Rose.—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Dracena sp., but 
too poor a specimen. Loam and leaf-mould and green- 
house temperature suit it. Miss Martin.—The correct 
name of the plant is Ercilla (Bridgesia) spicata, a native of 
Chili, and fairly hardy here. M. E. M.—The flower was 
rather past its best, and is apparently Iris sibirica, but we 
should like to know where it was growing, as it is early 
yet for this Iris. —-George Isaae.—Dendrobium formosum 
giganteum.——Dorset.—1, The old Codlins and Cream 
Daffodil ; 2, Common Orange Pheonix Daffodil; 3, Nar- 
cissus incomparabilis sulphureus ; 4, Dicentra cucullaria. 
Ambition.—3, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum ; 5, Francoa 
ramogsa (Maiden’s Wreath); others faded.——Hnquirer.— 
1, Common Lungwort (Pulmonaria); 2, Borage; 3, 
Anemone nemorosa; 4, Please send flower, probably a 
Verbascum ; 5, Common Marsh Marigold (Caltha palus- 
tris); 6, Heuchera Richardsoni ; 7, Double Jew’s Mallow 
(Kerria japonica fl.-pl.).——P. L, Benson.—5, Narcissus 
incomparabilis Autocrat; 7, N. pallidus precox; 8, N. 
princeps; 1,N. maxima. Your names are in2orrect.— 
Mrs. David.—Aubrieta Campbelliitm—L. E. Drake.—The 
Broom-Rape (Orobanche).——A. D. K.—Polygala Dalmai- 
seana ; it is certainly not hardy.——A Constant Reader.— 
Helleborus feetidus. J. Eckford.—1, Narcissus prin- 
ceps; 2, N. Leedsi; 5, N. poeticus ornatus; 7, Probably 
Maximus, but a damaged flower; 8, N. Polyanthus Soleil 
d’Or ; 10, Double Telamonius plenus. Please send others 
again.——Jersey.—One of the Poppy Anemones ; it comes 
from the South of France.——WMvrs. Seally.—l1, Amelan- 
chier Botryapium ; 2, Spirea Filipendula fl.-pl. 


Name of fruit.—/J. 0. V.—It is far too late in the 
season to name fruits. Why not send earlier? What 
you suppose is Hanwell Souring is certainly not that 
variety, but was too poor to recognise; the other is 
Northern Greening. 























BIRDS. 


ARE BIRDS A NUISANCE? 

THEIR DESTRUCTION IS A BIG MISTAKE, 
WHATEVER Miss Evelyn Pollard’s sentiments 
may be I am entirely in sympathy with the 
fruit-growers, for I know only too well all they 
have to contend with: Foreign competition, 
excessive rates, and destructive foes of every 
kind, crawling, creeping, and flying; but, 
nevertheless, I am at issue with ‘‘ Devonian 
Amateur,” and must protest against his con- 
clusions. 

I live in the very heart of an extensive fruit- 
growing district, where the proprietors are 
beginning to awaken to a knowledge of the fact 
that they have in the past, and with con- 
sequences the most pitiably disastrous to them- 
selves, been waging a war of extermination 
against their best friends, so that I hope before 
long to see some fruit-trees with leaves and 
fruit on them, instead of the half-dead, blasted 
objects that have disfigured the orchards of late 
years, in spite of ‘‘ greasing,” spraying with 
deadly insecticides, and other costly operations, 
as dangerous as they are vain. 

It is a commonly received opinion that the 
Tits eat the buds of trees, but it is an erroneous 
one. ‘They knock some off in their search after 
predacious insects lurking under cover of the 
bracts, and occasionally a sound bud may fall, 
as well as a hundred unsound ones ; but a gun 
loaded with small shot is far more destructive 
when fired once into a blossom-laden tree than 
a dozen of birds would be ina month. I might 
also mention a well-known fact that seems to 
have escaped the notice of  ‘‘ Devonian 
Amateur ”—namely, that the Tits are the sworn 
foes of the wasp. 

A friend of mine has a very large garden full 
of fruit-trees, and the caterpillars have got 
firmly established among them, so that with all 
the care and precautions taken by the gardener, 
the trees are sickly and bear little fruit. One 
year a couple of Blue Tits took up their abode 
in the garden, and seemed especially to delight 
in one particular tree. The gardener (good man) 
declared that if the birds were not banished 
there would be no fruit at all, so the master at 
last gave him leave to do as he wished. He 








and yet, strange to say, that very tree was the 
only one in the garden that had any fruit on it 
that year, and the reason or explanation is that 
the birds had cleared it of the insects. which 
were left in full possession of the others. 

Then the Bullfinches, they certainly eat buds 
as well as many other things—seeds of various 
weeds for instance, and many dipterous flies 
and other vermin—but the buds at certain 
seasons are their principal diet, so that if Bull- 
finches were as numerous as Sparrows, there is 
no doubt they would constitute a nuisance, and 
a serious one. However, they are not numerous, 
far from it, but rare, and the mischief they do 
is infinitesimal. 

I say so advisedly. Do not gardeners and o1« 
chard owners prune their trees? I imagine they 
do, and remove more buds with one sweep of 
the pruning-knife than a score of Bullfinches 
would consume in a month. Let ‘‘ Devonian 
Amateur” think of this. As to his heart 
bleeding for the birds—Bullfinches, or what not, 
he shoots—well, I shall not touch upon that 
point, for I am not sentimental, and see no 
force or reason in introducing sentiment into a 
purely utilitarian question. 

I shall pass over several slight inaccuracies 
that I detect in ‘‘ Devonian Amateur’s” letter, 
but I should like to quote the late Rev. F. O. 
Morris in this connection, if you will permit me : 
““The destruction of the Blue-cap by the farmer 
or gardener is an act of economical suicide. Its 
food consists of caterpillars, moths, and other 
insects and their eggs, in quest of which it knocks 
off many buds, but even in this case the remedy 
is preferable to the disease.” So I should say, 
and I faney ‘‘ Devonian Amateur” will agree 
with me, if he will quietly think the matter over 
for a moment. 

The birds are ‘‘ Nature’s pruners,” and the 
buds they remove may be compared with the 
Grapes cut out of the bunches in the vinery by a 
careful gardener who does not, without some 
special reason, snip off an entire bunch. If a 
person desires to keep birds out ofa garden, this 
is easily done by having recourse to a few 
inexpensive expedients. He can net bushes and 
trees, especially espaliers, and old- netting that 
answers the purpose excellently well can be 
purchased, if one knows where to look for it, for 
a trifle. But if that is too much trouble, there 
are other ways, of which I shall only mention 
one. Hecan hang up an imitation hawk within 
his precincts, and the small birds will give the 
place a wide berth. An old fishing-rod, stuck 
up in a conspicuous position, will suspend the 
effigy of one of ‘‘nature’s policemen” exactly as 
if it were alive, and as it sways gently to and fro 
in the breeze the birds will believe it is ready to 
pounce upon them, and keep well out of its 
reach. 

Birds do most damage in winter. They are 
starving then, because they can find little or no- 
thing of their ordinary food; and the humane 
and thoughtful, instead of shooting them, will 
feed them with refuse from the barn or from the 
house, and as they always take what comes 
handiest, they will then leave more valuable 
products strictly alone. 

There are many ways of dealing with birds, 
of which the worst is to shoot them, for that 
damages the trees; but there is no better way 
of coping with the insects, than by letting them 
serve as food for the birds. Only one day last 
week I was looking at an orchard of many acres 
of Plum-trees that had been greased. The bark 
had perished under the bands, and was split 
and warped, and the trees themselves looked 
sickly in the extreme; but the worst possible 
way to deal with insect pests is to spray the 
trees with poisonous insecticides, a practice that 
is fraught with real danger to the public. 

What is wanted isa more practical knowledge 
of the habits of birds—if that were more general 
we should hear less of the ravages of insects, 
and nothing of the destructiveness of our 
feathered allies, who alone are able to effectually 
cope with our crawling and creeping foes. Then, 
when all has been said, is not the labourer 
worthy of his hire? You must not muzzle the 
ox that treads out the corn. But to exterminate 
the birds is to upset the balance of Nature, and 
to court disaster the most complete. 

I need not stay to particularise the ready way. 
of protecting Peas and other seeds in gardens— 
it is so easily done with a bundle of. sticks and 


accordingly borrowed a gun and shot the Tits, |a few reels or skeins of black cotton, and can 
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scarcely be objected to, either on the score of | The wall of which you speak seems to fall 


trouble or expense. 


If *‘ Devonian Amateur ” will be kind enough | close to it as you choose ; but if you plug it or 
to consider the suggestions I have made, I think | drive nails or hold-fasts into it without the per- 
he will find them practical and useful, and that | mission of the adjoining owner, you will com- 
by adopting them he will be able to enjoy both | mit an action of trespass, for which you will be 


the birds and the products of his industry. 
W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. 
Iveagh Lodge, Belvedere, Kent. 





Budgerigar ( Budgerigar ).—VYour bird was that if the payment of weekly wages be the 
in fine plumage, and the internal organs appeared 
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ing vegetable matter that may be init, and it will 
then be fit for use. We have never used sea-sand 
for the purpose, but should think it would answer 
if thoroughly scalded and washed. After having 
put 2 inches or 3 inches of sand in the aquarium, 
spread upon it a thin layer of fine, well-washed 
gravel; this not only adds to the natural ap- 
pearance of the plant-bed, but prevents the fish 
from stirring up the sand and sediment, and 
thus spoiling the clearness of the water. Fill 
the tank with water before introducing the 
Anacharis, and tie a small stone to the end of 
each spray, and sink it where it is wished it to 










within the last category, and you may build as 


liable in damages. 

Under gardener’s notice (G. B. L. ).— 
You should refer to the reply to a question on 
this subject on page 38, March 19th. It is true 


only circumstance from which the duration of 
the contract can be collected, the hiring will 





tobe ina healthy state with the exception of 
the lungs, which were somewhat congested, and 
this might have been brought on from the bird 
having received a chill, caused, perhaps by a 
sudden change of temperature, or from the 
window of the room being thrown open in cold 
weather. If your aviary stands near a window, 
the centre compartment containing your Budge- 
rigars would, no doubt, be in a greater draught 
than the two side ones, rendering the inmates 
more liable to take cold than those in the other 
compartments. These birds are very hardy, 
and will do well in a garden aviary, and, in 
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notice. 


: ‘ r of ] r 9. . 7 
not being so much lowness of temperature as | 0Y steps in the matter ?—Consranr READER. 
exposure to cold currents of air which bring on 


for they will breed in confinement as freely as | actionable nuisance.—K. C. T. 
the Canary. They moult early, usually in June 

or July, and commence nesting as soon as the AQUARIA. 
moulting is over. Do not coddle your birds, = 





generally be considered a weekly hiring. Should 
any words have been used implying that the 
engagement was to continue for an indefinite 
period, it is extremely likely that the courts 
would hold that the case fell within the rule 
applicable to domestic servants—a month’s 
wage or a month’s notice. I should advise you 
to give a month’s notice, and not refuse a week’s 
notice if such is given; and in the case of a 
future contract have a distinct bargain as to 


Alleged nuisance by noisy dog.—I 
fact, are far less liable to congestion or | keep a dog which barks at people who come to 
imflammation of the lungs in such a|™y house, anda neighbour who lives a hundred 
position that when kept in the house, it | yards away says it isa nuisance. Can he take 


*,” If your neighbour founds his complaint 
these complaints. You do not say what seeds | upon the noise made by the dog, I think he can 
you feed your birds upon; the staple food for| do nothing. It is unnecessary to consider what 
Budgerigars should consist of Millet and Canary- | might be the position if the dog was given to 
seed, to which Oats and soaked bread should be | howling the whole night without apparent 
added when they have young ones to bring up, | reason, but under the circumstances there is no 












































grow; it will soon take root and flourish— _ 
indeed, so rapidly will it increase, that care will 
have to be taken lest it become too rampant and 
occupy more than is desired in the aquarium. 
It will grow, if only floating on the water ; but 


it presents a better appearance planted in the 
sand. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


——. 


Orange-wine (G. L. C.).—Put 30 Ib. of 
the best cane-sugar in a clean boiler with 
12 gallons of water, the thinly-cut rinds of forty 
Seville Oranges, and three dozen Floridas, the 
juice and rind of one dozen Lemons ; the rinds 
must be quite free from white pith. Well whip 
up the whites of six eggs with a pint of water, 
and crush up the shells, and put this into the 
water with the sugar and rinds, Bring it to 
the boil, taking off the scum as it rises. Let 
this boil gently for half an hour. Cut away 
every particle of white pith from both Sevilla 
and Florida Oranges. Cut them in slices, and 
pe into a tub that will hold the water from the 

oiler. When it has boiled half an hour pour it, 





but, while keeping them out of draughts, let 
them have plenty of fresh air, avoiding a dry, 


overheated temperature especially. 


Canary (Merlin).—On opening this bird 
the internal organs were found to be in a 
diseased state, the liver especially so, and there 
were indications of the bird having been in 
failing health for some time past, but the most 

ae cause of death was its having par- 
taken of an unlimited quantity of green food, 
such as Watercress, of which you say it had a 
supply the day previous to its death. It is not 
wise to give cage-birds Watercress in quantity 
at any time, and green food of any kind in- 
judiciously supplied to birds that are unaccus- 


proba 


tomed to it will sometimes have a fatal result. 
Although if given regularly in small quantities, 
and fresh green food proves beneficial, an un- 
limited supply should never be allowed (except- 














Management of Goldfish (Inquirer). 
—The best thing on which to feed these fish is 
vermicelli, which should be broken small or 
crushed and thrown into the water in very 
small quantities, care being taken to give no 
more at a time than they will eat at one feeding, 
for if food be allowed to accumulate at the 
bottom of the water it will render it unhealthy 
for the fish. Although vermicelli should be the 
staple food, a little finely-cut lean meat may be 
given occasionally, also a tiny worm or two now 
and then. A well-managed aquarium does not 
need to have the water changed, only a little 
added from time to time to make up for evapor- 
ation. Your fish are not likely to breed in a 


boiling, over the sliced Oranges, cover close. 
When milk warm spread 6 oz. of yeast on a thick 
round of hot toasted bread. Set this afloat the 
wine, cover it up with a thick cloth, put a board 
on top, and let it stand for three days in a warm 
place. Strain it carefully into a clean brandy 
or sherry cask. Let it stand with the bung-hole 
covered with a piece of thick muslin, to keep out 
the dust and flies, for three or four days. If it 
makes no hissing noise at the end of'the three 
days, bung it down tight. It may be drawn off 
in six months, but improves greatly if kept for 
twelve months.—B. 














GR EEN FLY and all kinds of Aphis 
on all Plants, including 


AMERICAN BLIGHT or Woolly Aphis 


on Apple Trees, &., can be destroyed by using 







small glass bowl, nor prove satisfactory in any 
way in whatever they are kept if a supply of 
sand and water-weeds is not provided. ‘The 
position in which an aquarium is placed is 


ing to birds in an outdoor aviary), neither should | @20ther important matter, for although light is 





it be given in quantity after having been 


withheld for any length of time, for this will 


tend to cause the bird to gorge its:lf, upset its 
digestive organs, and bring on diarrhea and 
death, but given in gradually increasing 
quantity, beginning with a very small morsel, 
no harm will result. The seeds that should be 
supplied with a sparing hand are Hemp, Flax, 
and Maw-seed; an unlimited supply soon renders 
cage-birds unhealthy, giving rise to liver com- 
plaint and other diseases to which our feathered 
pets are subject. In cases of surfeit, brought 
on by injudicious feeding, a teaspoonful of 
liquid magnesia in an ounce of drinking water 
will often afford relief, 





LAW. 


Party wall.—What is a party wall? My 
neighbour, in consideration of some inches of my 
garden, is bound to keep the party wall in 
repair, Can I build a lean-to against the wall 
on my side, necessitating plugging and driving 
nails and hold-fasts into the wall ?—Br. 

*,” Party walls may, it is said, be of four 
kinds: (1) A wall belonging equally to two 
different persons in individual shares as tenants 
in common; (2) A wall divided into longitudinal 
strips, one strip belonging to each owner, either 
of whom may remove his own ; (3) As in 2, but 
the owner of each strip is subject to an encase- 
ment or right in respect of the other owner to 
maintain his own half for the benefit and 
support of the other; (4) The wall belongs 
entirely to one owner, subject to the right of 
the other to have it maintained as a dividing 
wall between the two properties or tenements. 





necessary to the growth of the aquatic plants 


and to the production of oxygen, an excess of 
light is likely to encourage the development, of 


a green growth upon the inside of the glass and 
upon the stalks of the plants, besides making 
the water thick and unsightly. A window with 
a north or north-east aspect is the best place 
for your fish-bowl, for on no account must the 
midday sun be allowed to shine upon the water, 
theaverage temperature of which should be about 
50 degs. ‘I'wo inches of well-cleansed river-sand 
should be placed in your fish-bowl, a water-weed 
or two planted in this or the roots tied to a 
stone to keep them in position; the water 
should then be added by means of a fine-rose 
water-can. The fish should not be introduced 
till the plants have commenced to grow and 
throw off oxygen, which will be in about ten 
days from the time the water is supplied,— 
S. 8. G. 

The Anacharis (Armadale). — This 
water-weed grows in great profusion in ponds 
and streams in most parts of this country, and 
can usually be obtained from the nearest piece 
of water. Its leaves are of varying shades of 
green, and three or four in a whorl, they are 
minutely serrated, and in shape from nearly 
circular to oval-oblong ; the stem is long, round, 
and very brittle. Ifyou are notable to collect this 
most useful aquarium plant, you could obtain it 
of any dealer in Goldfish. If you cannot procure 
river-sand from a river bed, you will find the 
ordinary bird-sand answer very well; it must 
be well washed, however, before used in the 
aquarium. Having first well stirred it about 
in a pail of cold water and picked out any stones 
that may bein it, wash it well two or three times 
in boiling water, this will free it from any decay- 




















“ABOL” INSECTICIDE. 


““ABOL” ABOLISHES APHIS. 
The Cheapest and most useful PLANT WASH. 
ONE PINT MAKES ONE HUNDRED PINTS. 
PRicES—Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2/6; Half-Gall., 4/-; Gall., 7/6. 


OF ALL SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
Or post free on receipt of remittance from the 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS—E, A. WHITE, Limited, 
Hop AND FRUIT GROWERS, 
PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. 


Write for full particulars and name this paper. 






























FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
and put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1898 Illustrated Catalogue : Flower- 
pots, Seed-pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale-pots, free.— 
T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and 

birds.—Good Netting, 35 sq. yards for 1s. Shrunk 
too much for fishing use, but splendid for gardening pur- 
poses. This netting will last much longer than new, it 
having been preserved for the sea, which thus prevents the 
frost striking or the rain from rotting it. Can be sent an 
width. Carriage paid on all orders over 5s., from—FISHIN 
FLEET. Rye. 


PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Tanned 
Netting.—35 square yards for 1s. ; is oiled and dressed ; 
will not rot if left out in all weathers; sent any width. Car- 
riage paid on all orders over 5s. As supplied to the Royal 
gardens. Commoner netting, 50 square yards for ls. Hun- 
dreds of Testimonials.—H. J. GASSON., Fishing Fleet, Rye. 


HOMCO PLANT AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 
—Specially prepared. One of the best FERTILISERS 
on the market for fiowers, Rose-trees, vegetables, fruit, 
lawns, &. Its use secures complete immunity from the 
ravages of wireworm. Prices: £10 per ton; £6 10s. half ton; 
12s. 6d. per cwt. ; 7s. 6d. half cwt. ; 4s. 6d. 28 1b. 3 2s. 6d. 14]b. 
All orders for 4 cwt. and upwards carriage paid. A7-lb sample 
sent by Parcel Post for 2s. 6d., post free. Descriptive pam- 
phlet, with full particulars for use, sent on application to 
sole makers—THE HULL OIL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Lrp., Lowgate, Hull. 
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(JARDENING ”» BINDING COVERS.— 


Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, 
from Vol. 1 to present time, are on sale, price Is. 6d. 
each; post free, 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers and New - 
agents, or from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-street 
Strand, W.C. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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Roses are now plentiful. Epergnes and vases 
filled with these and with Rose-foliage always 
look well. A choice arrangement may be had 
by confining the selection to La France, which 
is satisfactory under any light. 

D. B. CRANE. 

































HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


SPRING FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 


At this season there are Daffodils in almost 
endless variety, each type possessing a charm 
of its own. A china-blue vase, with a few 
flowers of the pretty Barri conspicuus, lightly 
arranged, has a dainty effect, and use the 
foliage of the bulb. On no account should the 
blooms be crowded. The more refined Queen 
of Spain Daffodils in small glasses and vases are 
elegant used for table decoration, while the 
bolder flowers of the Trumpet Daffodils afford 
variety. The Trumpet Daffodils seem better for 
the larger and bolder forms of arrangements. 
Medium-sized trumpet vases: filled with these 
kinds, with the free use of their own foliage, 
always look well, and if there be any difficulty 
in fixing them in position, use some nice green 
Moss, as then the stems may be fixed into any 
desired position. The flowers. of the Poet’s 
Narcissus (Narcissus poeticus) are, of course, of 
value. No garden should be without a breadth 
of them, and as they increase so quickly, a large 

uantity may be obtained each spring. For 
drawing-room decorations they are useful. 
These flowers also look well associated with 
white flowers. A few sprays of forced White 
Lilac, two or three Arum Lilies, and a 
liberal quantity of the Poet’s Narcissus, with 
the free use of the leaves of each. plant, make 
an artistic arrangement, if not crowded... Small 
bowls of White Tulips too, with their own 
silvery-green foliage, are always pretty, and for 
evening use on the dinner-table small baskets, 
bowls, or tubes of some of the beautiful pink 
and warmer shades of colour are welcome. A 
table decoration composed solely of Tulips and 
their own foliage would make a unique display, 
and those in a position to provide such 
a decoration would be pleased with the result. 
A bunch of Wallflowers at this season is a wel- 
comeaddition to the floral decoration of the house. 
They should be arranged loosely, and given a 
good light position if they are to be seen to 
advantage. Cut back the stems every day or 
two if the flowers are to be kept fresh. Prim- 
roses of all colours are welcome for small tubes 
and glasses, and enhanced if the leaves are used 
to accompany them. The same remark applies 
to the different forms of the Polyanthus. Lily 
of the Valley in small, shallow bowls and 
baskets, with the light green foliage which is 
always seen with forced plants, is always 
attractive. The bowls and other receptacles 
should be filled with green Moss, and the stems 
of the flowers and foliage fixed to fairly stout 
wires ; they can then be quickly arranged with 
ease, and will last for some hours if the Moss be 
moistened. For dinner-tables they are invalu- 
able. A bold effect may be got by filling a large 
trumpet vase with the Arum Lily and..a few of 
the shield-like leaves arranged to stand out from 
among the flowers here and there. .A dozen 
flowers, with half that number of leaves, will 
fill a large vase for the hall or drawing-room. 





A GOOD WINDOW PLANT. 
DEUTZIA GRACILIS. 


Ir in good health this is one of the most pleasing 
plants in cultivation, the numerous pure white 
flowers contrasting admirably with the delicate 
green foliage. Although naturally a hardy 
shrub, and therefore of easy culture, it does not 
seem to be so well grown as one would think it 
ought to be ; a fact attributable to the want of 
liberal culture after the blooming season is over. 
I would advise window gardeners to grow this in 
a cool room; it blooms much better when it 
comes on very gradually, and in the confined 
atmosphere of a living room the flowers are apt 
to come very small and deformed. Like Spirzea 
japonica the Deutzia enjoys a free root-run in 
good soil throughout the growing time, and 
this is the way florists and market growers treat 
theirplants. At thesame time good results are ob- 
tainable when the plants are kept in the pots, but 
thenthey require strict attention in the matter of 
watering and feeding when making their growth. 
Deutzias often suffer much when they are turned 
out-of-doors after blooming, and cold nights and 
biting winds cripple the growths, which are 
more tender than those of any other flowering 
shrubs with which I am acquainted ; and, there- 
fore, they should remain under cover, and where 
‘they can get plenty of air until quite the end of 
May. Those who possess a cold-frame will have 
no difficulty in giving their plants the treatment 
they need after blooming; but when this 
accommodation fails select some sheltered, rather 
shady position, allowing them to remain there 
for a week or two, and then afterwards placing in 
the full sun. Another equally important point 
is not allowing them to want for water and food, 
as such neglect induces a crippled condition, 
which it takes a month or two of liberal after 
culture to remove, and I may say that unless 
these little details are observed there will be 
but little use in attempting to grow the Deutzia 
in pots. the Bz 


Saxifraga aretioides primulina.— 
The typical species 8. aretioides, though 
interesting, is insignificant when compared with 
the above-named plant, which merits association 
with such as S. Boydi and the like. The above, 
as may be inferred by its varietal name, has 
yellow blossoms, scarcely as large as those of 
the rather earlier flowering S. Boydi, while it is 
somewhat more free flowering. One compact 
little tuft of S. a. primulina has borne about 
twenty of its pretty spikes of blossom of a clear 
canary-yellow, that produces a most pleasing 
effect. The flowers are usually three or four 
in a cluster, and as these continue to open 
day by day the plant is attractive for some time. 
When well grown the tuft takes a perfect 
mound-like form, while the miniature rosettes 
individually resemble those of 8. diapensoides. 
The last-named, however, has white flowers, 


and, like S. squarrosa, is extremely slow grow- 
ing and very dense. At the same time the 
little tufts are not difficult to grow if slow to 
increase, the latter always best performed after 
flowering by very careful division. In this 
matter very firm potting is an absolute necessity. 





ANNUALS FOR CUTTING. 


Tue weather being propitious and the ground in 
good working order, we shall this week get out 
all likely to be required in the way of annuals 
that are sown out-of-doors. This operation, I 
think, grows less every season ; the borders are 
nearly full of perennials, whilst the majority of 
annuals of an enduring nature are sown under 
cover, and either are or soon will be in the 
pricked-off stage in frames or boxes. Being 
prohibited from anything approaching wild gar- 
dening by rabbits, the annuals sown out-of-doors 
are only those in request as cut flowers, and the 
following were noted last year as among the best. 
Gypsophila elegans, not so good as the herba- 
ceous variety, but one of the most useful annual: 
we have. It will amply repay a bit of good soil 
and should be thinned out well. Successional 
sowing is advisable, but this will depend on the 
amount of stock of paniculata on hand. The 
annual is not required when this isavailable. By 
sowing Godetia Duchess of Albany, about the best 
of the family, and standing well in a cut state, 
in autumn and again in April, a good succession 
will be maintained right away through the sum- 
mer. Annual Wallflower is very acceptable, the 
perfume being always welcome, vigorous in 
habit, and very free, and available for cutting 
until the end ofautumn, givena fairly mildseason. 
Centaurea cyanus (the common Cornflower) in 
various colours, of which the blue is the most 
acceptable, and Centaurea marginata in blue 
and white, are very useful flowers and stand 
well. Cosmos, in the three shades of purple, 
white, and sulphur, also Malopes, are on a 
larger scale, and want a special place. They are 
not very well adapted for the open border, as 
the first high wind is apt to partially level them, 
and so they are all the better for a fairly shel- 
tered spot. If it is not deemed advisable to sow 
Mignonette on Rose-borders, batches may be 
put ia on two different sites—that is, if the 
natural soil is light and dry, and the duration 
of cutting will be very considerably lengthened. 
If the varieties of Papaver nudicaule have not 
as yet been sown, a pinch of seed can be 
thrown on where they are wanted and _ the 
plants well thinned at an early stage. This, it 
may be added, is an essential feature with all 
annuals, cultural requirements being a bit of 
well-prepared soil aa early and severe thinning. 
Give the plants plenty of room. A liberal 
sprinkling of coal-ashes is also advisable for all 
things slugs are likely to attack. The number 
of annual Sunflowers required will depend on 
the stock of the perennials available. Helianthus 
cucumerifolius Stella is a capital variety and is 
very free. Sweet Peas are well up, an early 
display being required. Birds being very 
troublesome, the small twigs placed as a protec- 
tion remain at the base of the sticks, and a 
thick mulch of good manure is also put on before 
staking is performed, E. B. 
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and the dwarf single Sunflowers may be sown freely in the 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


Where many hardy shrubs and plants are forced they 
a¥e too often neglected when the flowers fall. To be of 
use the following yéar they must be kept under glass till 
the growth is completed and getting firm. Daffodils 
which have been forced, if planted out in good soil, may 
be lifted for forcing again in a couple of years. Good 
bulbs are expensive, and where many are forced the bulb 
bill soon mounts up, and English grown bulbs, if well 
attended to, are as good as the foreign. The same 
remarks apply to Spirzas, but they must not be left stand- 
ing about after flowering. Large clumps should be cut 
through the middle and planted in rich deep soil, where 
the water supply is handy, and left for a couple of years to 
develop strong crowns. Should be mulched with manure 
to keep the roots cool and moist. Roses are sure to be 
troubled with green-fly unless closely watched, and the 
Tobacco-powder or vaporiser used. Lilium longiflorum 
will be making very handsome groups in the conservatory 
now. Standing thinly among graceful Ferns they are 
very effective, and if lightly shaded will last a long time. 
We like this better than L. Harrisi, only a few of the latter 
being grown for early flowering. Some Lilies are rather 
disappointing when grown in pots, especially when cheap 
bulbs are purchased. Ghent Azaleas, when brought on 
quietly, are beautiful. I like them better than A. mollis : 
the flowers are more lasting, and there is more variety in 
colour, and if cared for after flowering they flower 
annually, and if grown in good peat will increase in size. 
The same treatment given to Indian Azaleas will suit 
these. Groups of Zonal and Ivy Pelargoniums will give 
colour, and the ordinary Show and Fancy Pelargoniums 
are in strong force now. What a charming basket-plant 
the new Golden Tropxolum Coolgardie makes ; it intro- 
duces a scarce colour, and if well supplied with water and 
liquid-manure occasionally will flower all the summer. 
All plants will require more water now, and liquid-manure 
in a weak state should be used freely to plants forming 
flower buds. Those who dislike using liquid-manure may 
mix a little artificial-manure in the soil when giving the 
last shift. 









prepare the beds for the summer exotics. 


colour is appreciated. 


Fruit Garden. 


houses subject to mildew or insect attack. 


watering. Artificial manures may be used in addition. 
Fruit-trees under glass will take a good deal of nourish- 
ment. I know several successful Grape-growers who mulch 
their inside borders heavily in spring with cow-manure, 
Where this is done one wants to be quite sure about the 
drainage. Peaches taking their last swelling must be fully 
exposed to give colour. Thrust the leaves on oneside. In 
extreme cases a leaf or two may be removed wholly or 
partly. The young wood should all be neatly tied in. 
Where young Peach-trees are making gross wood, either 
remove the rotten shoots or pinch them back. If they can 
be spared take them away. Peaches ripening must have 
free ventilation and a drier atmosphere to finish off if the 
highest flavour is required. Gooseberry-bushes which 
have in previous years been attacked by caterpillars may 
be dusted freely with dry wood-ashes or air-slacked lime. 
This will destroy a good many of the eggs. Expose 
Peaches and Apricot-trees freely during the day, but 
cover at night until the weather is warm. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Sow Dwarf French Beans and Scarlet Runners. A trial 
may be given to some of the new Runner Beans of the 
Kidney or French Bean type ; but a good type of Scarlet 
Runner takes a good deal of beating. When dry weather 
sets in the smooth Runners are apt to get tough and 
stringy, but the Scarlet Runners remain tender. Runners 
should have plenty of room. Isolate the rows if possible, 
or group them in circular patches. They may be trained 
over arches, or a walk may be arched over with pliable 
Bamboo or Hazel rods, and the Beans encouraged to run 
over. A good deal may be done with climbing Beans in 
the way of ornament. Jerusalem Artichokes may be 
planted to form blinds to hide unsightly objects. There 
must be a place for rubbish somewhere, and in small 
gardens this constitutes a real trouble; but if the 
rubbish is properly manipulated, it may be hidden away 
behind a group of fruit-trees or Jerusalem Artichokes. 
The rows of young Carrots and Parsnips should be chopped 
through with asmall hoe. In a few daysthe young plants 
can be singled out, leaving the stronger and healthier. 
To obtain good Carrots they should be thinned to 6 inches 
apart, to Parsnips a little more space should be allowed. 
From 4 inches to 6 inches will do for Onions, and Beetroot 
about 9 inches. E. Hoppay. 


Stove. 

Those who grow a few Orchids should repot those 
requiring it during this month, and nearly all plants, even 
when new baskets are not required, are better for being 
overhauled and put into good condition as regards sweet, 
wholesome-rooting materials. The peat must be of the 
best fibry quality, charcoal broken up of suitable size for 
the different plants, chopped Sphagnum, and clean 
drainage materials are necessary. All plants, after 
repotting, should be kept a little closer and warmer, and 
as less water will be given to the roots for a time till they 
become active, more moisture should be present in the 
atmosphere, and the sun’s rays should be tempered by 
shading. Train the young shoots of Allamandas and 
other summer-flowering climbers up near the glass. 
Where the plants are trained specimens in pots the shoots 
can be trained up string into the light, and when the 
flower buds are forming the shoots can be taken down 
and the plants retrained. Shift on young plants of 
Marantas, Dracenas, Crotons, and other foliage plants. 
Caladiums are now getting into good foliage, and must, 
during the hottest part of the day, have a thin shade, but 
very heavy shading is not desirable, as it draws the foliage 
up weakly and is lacking in colour. Night temperature now 
65 degs. Give weak liquid-manure to plants requiring 
more nourishment. Repot Eucharis Lilies if necessary. 

Orchard House.—Pinch Plums when four or five 
leaves have been made. Thin the young wood of Peaches 
and Nectarines so the light may fall equally among the 
branches. Any pruning required to make the trees more 
symmetrical may be done, cutting out an old branch if 
necessary to that end, and as the crop is now set one can 
see better where to cut back to, so as to always have the 
trees well furnished with bearing wood. Mulch potted 
trees with rich compost, and give liquid-manure ; syringe 
freely with soft water to keep down insects. Close at 
four o’clock in the afternoon and syringe, if the day is 
bright, at the same time. Ventilate early in the morning 
and give side air low down in mild, calm weather. 


Cucumber House.—If neglect in the matter of 
pinching young shoots is permitted there will soon be a 
forest of weak shoots, and the fruits will be small and 
deformed. Stop at the second leaf beyond the fruit, and 
rub off some of the shoots close to the stem to prevent 
overcrowding. Topdress lightly and often. When the loam 
is good a little admixture of manure, artificial or other- 
wise, will suffice. Cucumbers run themselves out sooner in 
very light compost than in that of a stronger nature, but 
the loam must be good and free from wire-worms and 
eel-worms, as both are destructive. The last-named have 
not troubled us for years, but we have to look out sharp 
for wire-worms. Abundance of moisture in the atmos- 
phere and a thin shade when the leaves wilt are necessary. 


Window Gardening.—Give Musk liquid-manure. 
Repot Vallota purpurea if much pot-bound, using good 
loam with a little old manure and sand. Keep half the 
depth of the bulbs above the soil. Repot Myrtles and 
Oleanders if necessary. Fern cases may be rearranged 
now. Prick off seedlings of all kinds in pots and boxes. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Sow more hardy annuals. When well managed, especi- 
ally as regards thinning, they are very bright and effective. 
Some, such as the annual Chrysanthemums, Sweet Sultans, 
Dwarf Nasturtiums, Chinese Pinks, Calliopsis, etc., will, 
if well thinned, continue flowering all the season. Phacelia 
campanularia, a very pretty dwarf blue-flowered annual, is 
much frequented by bees, and should be sown in broad 
masses where bees are kept. Leptosiphons are pretty 
edging plants for small beds, and may be sown where 
intended to flower, and be thinned to 3 inches. Some of 
the French hybrids of this plant are very pretty. Tomake 
a brave show on shrubbery borders, sow Lupines in variety 
and plenty of Mignonette everywhere. Shirley Poppies 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 2nd.—Moved bedding plants to cold-frame. Potted 
off late-struck cuttings of Lobelias and other things. 
Pricked a lot of things into boxes. Sowed Primulas and 
Cinerarias. Shifted into larger pots a number of sub- 
tropical plants of various kinds, including Cannas—dwart 
kinds—Gibson’s Castor-oil, etc. Divided and repotted a 
lot of Aspidistras. Shifted on young Palms. Planted a 
pit with Rochford’s Market Cucumber. Top-dressed early 
Tomatoes with a mixture of loam and manure. House 
is freely ventilated. Fruit ripening. 

May 3rd.—Mulched early Peas along both sides of rows 
with stable-manure. Put the hoe through Carrots and 
Parsnips ; shall single out later. Cleared off old Greens 
and Broccoli stems from which hearts have’ been cut. 
Prepared Celery trenches and sites for Vegetable Marrows. 
Planted more French Beans and Scarlet Runners, Pricked 
out Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and other Greens. Sowed' 
Cardoons in trenches. Sowed Red Celery outside for late 
planting. Only enough plants will be raised from this 
sowing for late use. 

May 4th.—Mulched Hollyhocks and Herbaceous Phloxes 
with good manure. Thinned the shoots of Phloxes where 
crowded. Prepared beds for Stocks, Asters, and Zinnias. 
Planted more Gladioli. Watered freely and syringed 
foliage of newly-planted Evergreens. Pruned Holly-hedge. 
Roses are looked over almost daily now to keep free from 
insects and suckers. Where possible mulch is used, and 
water is given freely when required. Shifted on young 
Fuchsias for late blooming. Arranged Chrysanthemums 
on coal-ash beds. 

May 5th.—Divided and replanted several masses of 
Viola cornuta. They are wanted to form groundwork. 
Other plants will be dropped in later. Sowed Sweet Peas 
for later blooming. Put sticks to clumps requiring 
support. Drew earth over early Potatoes just through. 
Earliest crop of old variety of Ashleaf on warm border in 
front of forcing-house are covered nightly with frigi-domo, 
and will soon be fit for digging ; will succeed those in last 
frame. Gathered Early Ruby Tomatoes in early house. 

May 6th.—Planted a small span-roofed house with 
Melons. Shifted on alot of Plumbago rosea for winter 
blooming. Put in more cuttings of Poinsettias in propaga- 
ting-frame. - Potted off a lot of Euphorbia jacquinizfilora 
and Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, and ut in more cuttings 
of the latter. Pricked off a lot =e seedling Begonias, 
chiefly varieties of B. semperflorens for bedding out. 
Sowed continuously Cabbage Lettuce and Little Queen 
Green Cos Lettuce. The last-named, though small, is very 
close-hearted, and does not bolt very soon. 

May 7th.—Sowed several rows of Ne Plus Ultra Peasand 
Green Windsor Beans. Disbudded Peaches on walls. At 
such times the Tobacco-powder distribution is kept handy. 
Looked over Peaches in early house to expose front to the 
sunshine by thrusting aside overhanging foliage. The 
ventilation of fruit forcing-house is very carefully looked 
after now, especially early in the morning. If the mois- 
ture is permitted to condense on bunches of Grapes there 
will be scalding and other troubles. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resulta, 













Gpen spaces in new shrubberies, and Sweet Peus are 
indispensable, and the new varieties are very beautiful ; 
should be sown thinly and mulched in dry weather. As 
soon as the beauty of the spring flowers in the beds is past 
Much as we 
like the hardy subjects, there is always room for a few 
groups of tender things on the lawn or somewhere, and if 
well managed they are sure to please in our climate where 


Inside fruit-borders must be kept healthily moist. Soot 
may be used as a top-dressing for a change, especially in 


Sprinkle the 
soot over the borders, and lightly stir it in just previous to 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


GROWING SEAKALE. 

Amonast vegetables that lend themselves easily 
to forcing for winter and spring Seakale is one 
of the best and most useful. If a sufficiently 
large number of plants be grown a supply of 
succulent growths may be obtained from early 
in December until late in the spring. The crop 
may be grown from seed sown in the spring, or 
roots may be selected from plants lifted in the 
autumn to prepare for forcing, which may be 
readily accomplished in any warm structure 
kept dark, so as to ensure the necessary blanch- 
ing. Seeds of Seakale may be sown in March 
or April in drills 9 inches apart, or broadcast 
upon beds 4 feet wide, covering them with fine 
soil. When the young seedling plants are 
large enough to handle they should be thinned 
out to several inches apart to afford ample room 
for growth. The following spring they will be 
large enough to transplant into a piece of ground 
deeply trenched, and dressed with rotten farm- 
yard manure. Some time in March lift the plants 
carefully with a fork, and plant them in rows 
12 inches asunder, and 9 inches from plant to 
plant—that is, when grown for lifting in the 
autumn for planting. But if to be planted to 
make stools for forcing in the open air—which 
may be done by covering them with pots or 
boxes, surrounded by hot manure and leaves— 
plant the rows 3 feet apart and 24 feet from 
clump to clump. This will give plenty of room 
to cover the plants with heating material. 
Three or four plants may be set out in each 
clump, allowing 3 inches or 4 inches between 
each one. Take care that the plants are 
3 inches clear of the rims of the Seakale pots 
when placed over them ready for forcing. 
Where the plants are grown from roots or 
thongs, when lifted in autumn for forcing the 
strongest should be selected, but where the 
stock of plants is scarce, thongs may be used 
about the thickness of a quill pen, when they 
will be strong enough to force the following spring. 
Cut the roots 9 inches in length, leaving the top 
or thick end level, and the thin end slanting 
about 4 inch, when it will emit a number of fibres. 
Tie the roots thus prepared in bundles, and 
lay them in some fine, sandy soil, covering them 
2 inches in thickness. Ground intended for Sea- 
kale should be deeply trenched during autumn 
and enriched by several inches in thickness of 
rotten manure. If ridged as the trenching pro- 
ceeds, the ridges must be levelled down in 
spring before planting. The early part of 
April is a good time to plant the roots or 
thongs; they will then have formed crowns, 
and be pushing out young fibres. Rake the 
ground level after spreading down the ridges, 
tread it firmly, and plant the sets in rows 
12 inches asunder and 9 inches from plant to 
plant. The ground will require to be frequently 
hoed between the plants during summer, and, 
if at hand, a dressing of artificial manure may 
be given, for by feeding well during the grow- 
ing season fine strong roots will be obtained. 
As soon as frost kills the leaves in autumn the 
lants intended to be lifted for forcing should 
is taken up and laid in in some light soil. 
Open a trench at one end of the plantation and 
lift the plants, with as many roots attached to 
them as possible. After taking off the thongs 
for next year’s crop, lay the roots in some light 
dry soil, covering their crowns over with some 
dry litter to keep the frost from them. Thus a 
few roots may be had during winter for forcing 
when required. From 55 degs. to 60 degs. will 
be heat enough, and the roots may be planted 
in large flower-pots or boxes. If in pots invert 
another of the same size over the one in which 
the roots are planted. 


Thus cultivated and placed in the temper- 
ature just named, fine, crisp, well blanched Kale 
will be produced. If produce is required soon 
after being put in warmth, place a few barrow- 
loads of hot manure in the house, and in that 
set the pots. The warmth so obtained induces 
quick growth and superior heads. If in boxes 
they should be deep enough for the roots to 
stand upright, and there should be depth for the 
Kale to grow to its full length before it reaches 
the lid of the box. If more convenient, the 
roots may be planted in light soil ina Mushroom- 
house (where such a convenience is available), 
covering them over with some light material to 
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keep the crowns in darkness, Fine crops may 
also be grown upon 

ORDINARY HOT-BEDS, covered with frames and 
wooden sashes or shutters. If glass sashes are 
used, they must be covered with straw and 
double mats to exclude light and keep the tem- 
perature of the frames equable, say about 
60 degs. ‘The roots may be planted in light soil, 
or in pots placed upon the heated material, 
which should be covered with sifted ashes or 
some other light material to keep down the 
rank steam. 

Where Kale is required in large quantities, a 
Cucumber or Melon-house, with bottom-heat at 
command, will be found to be one of the best 
structures in which to produce it. Put a few 
inches of the soil over the slates or boards form- 
ing the bottom, over the pipes or hot-water 
tank; in this set the roots upright, several 
inches apart, running some soil in between them, 
and water well; as soon as the crowns show 
signs of growth give another soaking, and cover 
the crowns to the depth of 9 inches or a foot 
with dry, sifted leaf-mould or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Thus treated, ina very short time the tips of the 
leaves will appear above the covering, when the 
Kale will be fit to cut for use. When forced in 
the open air Seakale-pots or boxes, having 
wooden covers, must be placed over the clumps 
of plants, and the pots or boxes must be covered 
with fermenting material, consisting of hot 
stable-manure and leaves wellZmixed together. 
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much thicker. The soil should be made quite 
firm before sowing, giving them plenty of water 
in dry weather to insure tender, mild-flavoured 
roots. If this be neglected the growth will be 
slow, resulting in hot, tough Radishes.—H. B.S. 





YELLOW TURNIPS. 


Tux yellow-fleshed Turnips are much neglected 
by amateurs, although in certain soils they are 
of greater value than the white varieties. The 
variety illustrated is of good flavour, and though 
the Orange Jelly is one of the older kinds it is 
still one of the best. Yellow ‘Turnips remain 
sound a much longer time than the white varie- 
ties, andare better for heavy soils and for keep- 
ing. Though some may object to the flavour, I 
consider many of them superior to the white- 
fleshed, and the only possible objection may be 
their colour. For early supplies I would not 
advise their culture, but for the autumn and 
winter they are of great value, as they remain 
sound for months. There are several kinds. I 
will note a few of the more recent introductions. 
Yellow Perfection is one of the best. I have 
grown it as a shorter top than Golden Jelly. It 
is a very handsome root, shapely, and, what is 
better, it matures very quickly, and is in this 
respect equal to the white kinds. This isa great 
gain, as there is no need to grow others 
when the yellow kinds are most desired. 
Another superior root in this section is Golden 








Turnip Orange Jelly. From a photograph by Mr. G. S. Cousins, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Care must- be-taken- that the manure does not 


overheat, or the crowns will get scorched and 


the crop will be lost for the season. _When 
planted in rows, if a covering of ashes or light, 
loose soil is placed over the crowns from 9 inches 
to a foot in depth, just before the crowns start 
into growth in spring, the heads of the Kale 
will grow up through the covering, and when 
uncovered the result is often a very superior 
crop, which, if late, is very acceptable, especi- 
ally if after a severe winter other vegetable crops 
are scarce. H. 


Radishes out-of-doors.—For sowing on 
a warm border at the end of December, I find 
Early Scarlet Turnip Radish to be the best, as it 
forms bulbs quicker, and is hardier than most 
varieties. I sow my Radish seed on beds of 
good rich soil 4 feet wide, leaving a 12-inch 
path between the beds. When the seeds are 
sown, they are covered lightly with fine soil. 
The beds are then covered with long litter, 
which remain on them until the seeds germinate, 
when it is raked off into the paths in the day- 
time, replacing it at night for Teac of frost, until 
they have made a couple of rough leaves, when 
they will stand several degrees without injury. 
A good companion is Karly White Turnip- 
rooted. When the seed is sown in December 
the Radishes are fit to pull by the middle of 
March. For frames these are good varieties, 
being quite as early as Wood’s Frame, and with 
very small leaves. They could be sown very 





Ball. 
England. 


Ball was largely grown. 


than the round roots, is of good quality. 


The yellow varieties are more hardy than the 
white, and are therefore better suited for cold, 
In Scot- 
It 
must not be thought, however, that I am advis- 
ing amateurs to discard the white forms, as these 
are most valuable for early supplies, and in 
a warm soil it is difficult to omit such excellent 
At the same time, for 
autumn and winter supplies, amateurs may well 
turn their attention to the section named, as 
by doing so there is no lack of good roots from 


exposed places or a wet, clayey soil. 
land there are few white varieties grown. 


kinds as Snowball. 


November to May. 


A few word: as to culture may not be out of 
place at this season of the year, when the grower 
will find it the best time to sow for summer 
I usually sow every four weeks 
small solid 
roots are preferred to large ones; but for 
most purposes three sowings will suffice—one in 
March, another in May, and a larger one in 


supplies. 


from March to August, as 


July or August for winter and early spring use. 


The March sowing will give good roots for early 
summer, and these may occupy a somewhat 




































I never saw better crops of any kind 
than of this variety grown in the north of 
It was much liked, and white kinds 
were not asked for in the districts where Golden 
The old yellow 
Petrowski is now rarely seen, it being a Russian 
introduction ; but it is a good root—the hardiest 
of the flat section, and though less handsome 





sheltered position; the mid-season one will 
depend upon the weather, and if attacked by 
insect pests this will be found the least reliable, 
and that is why I advise sowing at more fre- 
quent intervals. If one crop should fail another 
takes its place. I often sow under a north 
wall or in a little shade; if the weather be 
hot and dry it is essential to get a cool quarter 
to effect rapid germination of seeds. The prin- 
cipal sowing is the one in August for giving a 
winter supply, and here an open border is best. 
There are no better kinds than the yellow- 
fleshed for winter, and amateurs would do well 
to give these a trial. They will not be dis 
appointed with the quality and keeping proper 
ties. I have often left these plants in the soil 
all the winter, and in well-drained land they 
stand well, and in spring give a profusion of 
tops which are useful, as green vegetables are 
then scarce. W. 





PLANTING GREENS. 

You published on March 5a useful table of when 
to plant Cabbage and other plants. This met a 
want, for hitherto I have not been able to fin 
this information anywhere, as all the bool.:; 
assume that one is going to take the trouble anc 
time to sow seeds. With regard to the table i. 
question, will you kindly inform me if th» 
following table would work out right for some 
things I wish to plant ? 


Variety of Plant. When to Plant. , When Ready. 


Brussels Sprouts...... 14th May October 
Autumn Cabbage .... Ist June September 
BFOCCOM tata. tae eters Ist July November 
Celery sxgocpe Ist July |Lateas possible 
as ot tesla a } 1st August December 


D. 8. 8. 
* * Weare pleased to give a table for plant- 
ing. We went largely into varieties recently 
in another table for sowing and planting. 











Variety, of Plant. When to Plant. )When Readi. 
| 
Asparagus ..........| Marchand April |In 2 or 3 years 
Artichokes, Globe ....| March and April | June to Oct. 
Do Jerusalem|February and March} Noy. to April 
Beans Dwarf Sacks April | May 
Do Kunners ..... ‘| May July 
Beetimenrsee cae. «2 css April June 
Broccoli (early) ...... May Noy. or Dec. 
Do mid-season June Jan. to March. 
Woy LG 2. eee July |March to June 
Borecole (early) ....-. June | Oct. to Jan. 
[Dfo) Nh ie oer | July | Dec. to April 
Brussels Sprouts (early) May | October 
Do late .. July \Dec. to March 
Cabbage (early) ...... September | April 
Do mid-season ..| March or April July to Oct. 
Do late June or July Oct. to Feb. 
Cauliflower (early) .... August \May and June 
Do mid-season April or May July to Oct. 
Do Wate se 2. May \Oct. and Nov. 
Celery (early) ........ May | September 
Do mid-season .... June Oct. to Dec. 
Do late F July iDec. to April. 
Cardoonsrcsre a mele as ee May Oct. to March 
Cucumber...........-|April, Mayin frames! June to Oct. 
Do in open .... June July and Aug 
Capsicums May or June October 
Leeks (early) May October 
JDO M ENT jocinocmedoere June or July Oct. to May 
Gourds! 2.2 nae May or June October 
Lettuce (early) ...... August April 
-Do mid-season ..| March or April Summer 
iMowew Chie Adearac June or July Sept. to Nov. 
IVULUZC eteta oles ater ovetere rere May Sept. to Oct. 
Melons in frames .... May | September 
Onions .| February or March| June, July 
RDU DAT et eee tele oe February or March | Next March 
Tomatoes in open .... May and June Sept. to Oct. 
Vegetable Marrow .... May and June July to Oct 
Mushrooms in open .. May to July June to Oct 
Do in house. .|September to March! Oct. to May 
Seakale ..............}| March and April | Nov. to Api | 
Herbs....-.....0s+-++) March, ‘April, "“May All yeai 
Potatoes (early) ...... March June 
Do mid-season ..| March and April | July to Oct, 
Dow platek ceases April or May Oct. to Ma) 
Savoys SS aden May to July lOct. to. Mar. 4 
Coleworts............/August, September|Oct. to Ma: 
Shatlotgns a. fish. ta . February August 
Thyme April |March to 8c} (. 





Sowing Leeks.—These are most useful ‘11 
all gardens, and more especially where tl: 
demand for soup is large. ‘There are two wa) » 
of growing them—namely, in trenches and «1 
the flat ground. If very large ones are needed, 
seed should be either sown in boxes, and the 
seedlings grown on in single pots, or transplant «t 
from the boxes into the trenches. Needing « 
large quantity, I adopt the method of sowing 
these at the side of the Onion ground, digginy 
in deeply an extra quantity of manure. Ido not 
tread the ground as for Onions, sowing thei: 
wider apart. We thin out the seedlings when 
about 4 inches apart. In the autumn give them 
several applications of manure-water, and eaith 
up as winter comes on,—J. CRroor, 
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FRUIT. 


GOOD COOKING PLUMS. 

THE Plum illustrated is one of the best fruits 
we have amongst .the section for cooking, and 
though in some soils Prince Englebert is none 
too prolific, in others it gives a wonderful 
return. For amateurs it is most suitable, as 
when fully matured it is very welcome for dessert. 
Indeed, many use the popular Victoria for 
dessert, and Prince Englebert is not inferior in 
quality, and for preserving I am inclined to 
place it before Victoria, and having a full, 
brisk flavour, is more valuable on that account. 
Many amateurs like a large fruit, and next to 
the Pond’s Seedling the one described is one of 
the largest. The tree is a strong grower, and 
makes large shoots in a young state. It well 
repays occasional lifting to prevent a gross 
growth. When the roots are left too long and 
then cut hard back gumming takes place, and 
in the end canker affects the branches, so that 
I advise transplanting in its earlier days to get 
the best results. Many grow this variety as a 
wall tree, but much depends upon the locality, 
the soil, and for what purpose the fruits are 
needed. For dessert it is well worth wall- 
culture, as grown thus the fruits are very fine and 
full flavoured, the fruits making a handsome 
dessert dish when fully ripe. For general use 
doubtless the best mode of culture is in what is 
termed bush form—that is, a medium-sized tree 
on a dwarf stem. Many 
grow standard trees in 
favourable localities, but 
I prefer the bush form, as 
grown thus the trees often 
escape severe winds and 
cutting frosts. I have 
omitted to note the fruits 
are black and oval in 
shape. Ihave had them 
from wall-trees 4 inches 
to 5 inches in length, and 
though a little smaller 
grown in bush or standard 
form they are larger than 
many others. 

No note on _ kitchen 
Plums would be complete 
without reference to the 
popular Victoria — prob- 
ably the best of all, as it 
rarely fails to fruit freely 
in any form, and in a 
young state this is impor- 
tant, as amateurs cannot 
always wait for trees to 
attain size when they are 
planting. Victoria is so 
well known that I need 
not describe it, but it 
should be first on the list for profit or home 
consumption. Pond’s Seedling is a very large 
fruit and, like Prince Englebert, a good Plum, 
asit grows well in any form, is a sturdy grower, 
and, like Victoria, often crops well when others 
are scarce. This variety forms a spreading 
growth, and is most valuable for late supplies, 
as it comes to maturity just after the one illus- 
trated, and always commands a ready sale as it 
travels well, having a thick skin. 

Those who like late Plums for cooking should 
include Grand Duke, a very late fruit, being 
one of the last to mature; it is black and a 
good bearer in most soils, the tree being hardy 
and good inany form. In the south and western 
parts of the country I have seen some splendid 
crops of this variety, and it is well adapted for 
orchard culture, being a free grower, needing 
space to develop. Monarch, a newer fruit, is 
also one specially good for amateurs, as, like 
Victoria, it rarely fails to crop; it is a large 
black fruit, less subject to cracking in wet 
seisons than others, and is good in any form, 
ripening the end of September. A Plum little 
known in the north and other parts is the 
Pershore Egg Plum. This is remarkably prolific 
in ordinary soils, many acres of this variety bein 
grown in the fruit districts of Worcester Sail 
Gloucester, and few varieties are so free in crop- 
ping, it being superior to the Victoria in this re- 
spect. Anotheruseful Yellow PlumisGisborne’s, 
alater variety thanthe Pershore, asthe last-named 
ripens in August and Gisborne’s in September. 
They are not unlike in quality, and by growing 
both varieties a succession is secured. Both are 





yer. 





splendid varieties for tarts and preserving. 
White Magnum Bonum, an old variety, cannot 
be omitted. It is an excellent kitchen Plum, 
and useful also for dessert. It is often called 
the White Egg Plum, from its shape and colour. 
It is a profitable market fruit, as it carries a lot 
of bloom and keeps well. For early supplies 
the New. Orleans or Wilmot’s Early must be 
included. This is a capital August Plum, a 
purple fruit, but needs a warm soil. It will 
not thrive on clay or in exposed positions. 
There are others well worth notice, but I have 
not included more, my note being to bring a 
few into prominence, and those that are not 
fastidious as to soils or locality, and which are 
good for use, either cooked or otherwise. “it 


MULCHING FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 


MuLcuine the surface of fruit-tree borders not 
only finds favour with, but is largely practised 
by, the majority of fruit-growers in this country 
both outdoors and under glass. Owing to the 
great benefits to be derived therefrom, mulch- 
ing can be highly recommended, and if carried 
out on rational lines not only is it valuable, but 
it also serves to lessen labour in the way of 
watering during a dry season. Under glass, 
mulchings may be applied with benefit at any 
time during the growing season, but the best time 
to begin to make use of them is undoubtedly as 


soon as leaf growth is well developed and the | carting. 





Prince Englebert Plum. From a photograph by Miss Ryves, The Mount, Budleigh Salterton. 


roots are showing signs of activity by pushing 
out hungry feeders in all directions. A mulch 
is then of the greatest service, as it not only 
holds moisture, but it encourages these young 
roots to feed up to and keep near the surface. 
It also tends to prevent the roots going 
downwards, where they would be out of the 
reach of such influences as warmth and air, and 
if this takes place, and the base of the borders 
is not concreted, there is always a risk of their 
penetrating the subsoil with all its attendant 
evils. In addition to this, the surface of the 
borders is also kept in a moist and cool condi- 
tion, while undue evaporation is checked, and 
as anatural sequence the necessity for very 
frequent watering is to a certain extent ob- 
viated. When used outdoors mulching has 
precisely the same effect as when employed 
under glass, and the advantages accruing from 
its use where fruit growing is carried out to any 
Ae extent and the water supply not an abun- 
dant one cannot well be over-estimated. No 
en time can be given as to when mulching 
should be done, as much depends on locality 
and the nature of the soil. On sandy soils 
a mulch should certainly be applied earlier 
than on those which are of a heavy and 
retentive nature or those which are inclined to 
be clayey. The heat of the sun penetrates and 
warms a sandy soil much more quickly than it 
does a heavy one; much moisture is therefore 
extracted by evaporation, and such soils dry 
very quickly unless a mulch of some non-con- 
ducting material is spread on the surface. 
Heavy soils take a much longer time to become 








warmed, as, owing to their nature, they are not 
so quickly acted upon by the heat of the sun ; 
but such soils, when fully exposed to the action 
of the sun’s rays for any lengthened period— 
such, for instance, as during a very dry time— 
soon bake and ultimately crack, with the 
inevitable result that many roots perish through 
the fact of their being ruptured. The heavier 
the soil the greater the probability of this con- 
traction occurring, but it must not be forgotten 
that the remedy for averting such a state of 
affairs lies in the hands of the grower. By this 
it will be seen that mulching is beneficial on all 
classes of soil, but, as previously stated, it is 
necessary to do it earlier in the one case than in 
the other, or according to the composition of the 
soil. 

With regard to the value of and the form 
these mulchings are to take, much will depend 
on the kind of materials that are available for 
the purpose. Asa rule, when looked at from a 
manurial point of view, these mulches very 
often do not possess any great value, as the 
great idea in mulching is not so much to pro- 
vide stimulating food as to supply means for 
checking evaporation by keeping the surface 
cool and moist. Stimulants are generally 
applied independently of the mulch, whether 
in the form of artificial or liquid-manure. In 
some few cases the mulch has to act in both 
ways when fresh manure from cow-sheds or 
that from stall-fed oxen can be had for the 
Again, where a number of horses 
are kept, the manure 
from these may be used 
for mulching, as there is 
then generally more than 
is required for Mush- 
room-bed making. Un- 
fortunately, there are 
few gardeners who are in 
a position to obtain and 
make use of the above- 
mentioned materials, and 
the majority have to be 
content with using lon 
manure, strawy litter o 
any description, spent 
Mushroom - manure, and 
the half-decayed mate- 
rials from disused hot- 
beds, relying on other 
means for supplying the 
roots with the requisite 
amount of plant food. 
Of the materials just 
mentioned, one and all 
are good for the purpose 
under consideration, al- 
though there is a slight 
risk of introducing fungus 
should there be pieces of 
decayed wood amongst 
the leaves in the last-mentioned, but this can be 
overcome by picking the sticks out. The most 
objectionable of all forms of mulching is manure 
in an advanced state of decomposition. The 
employment of this does positive harm, as it is 
eS more nor less than a cold, inert mass, 
incapable of exerting the slightest amount of 

ood for which a summer mulch is required. 

t also chokes up the surface of the soil, while 

it is most unpleasant to walk upon when placed 
on the alleys of fruit borders, and in course of 
time the soil and manure become trodden into 
a solid mass. With regard to the use of horse 
manure and long manure under glass, care must 
be taken to ventilate the house both by night as 
well as by day, if used in a fresh state, on 
account of their containing a great deal of 
ammonia, If this precaution is not taken 
scalding of the foliage will most certainly result 
should the sun shine upon the roof of the 
houses while the atmosphere is charged with so 
much ammonia. It is a good and a safe plan to 
place both in the outer air for some few weeks 
ra tae to their being required for use. If 
aid out thinly and exposed to the elements, 
much of the ammonia, or all that is likely to 
have a harmful effect, will be dispelled. For 
outdoor i est this preparation is unneces- 
sary, and these manures may be used fresh from 
the stables. With respect to the other mate- 
rials mentioned, there is no risk whatever at- 
tending their use, and they can be applied at 
any time or whenever required. Before apply- 
ing mulches of any description the surface of 
the borders should be lightly loosened. A. W. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
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THE SNAPDRAGON. 


‘'ime was when the Antirrhinum was classed 
with the Auricula, Carnation, Dahlia; etc., as a 
florist’s flower. Then seedling varieties of high- 
class quality were named, propagated, and 
grown for exhibition. The Scotch florists con- 
tinue the practice of raising and naming seed- 
lings. One may enumerate 100 or so raised 
varieties in a single catalogue, and, considering 
that only the very best are selected for naming, 
they are all necessarily of the highest quality. 
If anyone, therefore, would wish to possess a 
strain of great excellence he could not do better 
than start with a half-dozen named Scotch 
varieties and seed from them. From such seed 
he will obtain many varieties and characters, for 
no named sort can be depended upon to exactly 
reproduce itself, though many will follow the 
parent. Such a sowing can be made as soon as 
the seeds are ripe if there be convenience for 
wintering the plants. On heavy ground, and 
especially when sharp frost succeeds soaking 
rain, the loss is often very great during winter. 
An annual may be made of the Antirrhinum 
by sowing seed in a gentle warmth in Feb- 
ruary or March, or even earlier if convenient. 
The seeds are very small and need to be 
sown very thinly ; the grains soon germinate, 
and when the small plants have made sufficient 
roots they can be pricked off into boxes and kept 
in cold-frames until they can be planted out in 
May, advantage being taken of showery weather. 
All such plants flower by the end of summer and 
their characters can be determined. There is 
always a great element of uncertainty about the 
character of seedlings, and this makes the 
raising of them ten times more interesting. 

Plants to stand the winter should be planted 
on a dry, warm spot in fairly light soil and 
somewhat sheltered. It may be necessary to 
transplant them to heavier ground to flower, as 
they do best during summer in a fairly stiff 
ground, but they will winter all the more safely. 
A strong plant ofan Antirrhinum draws a great 
deal of moisture from the soil, and therefore 
watering and mulching are both necessary during 
the prevalence of hot, dry weather. 

It is in the month of June that one sees the 
Snapdragon when treated as a biennial in all 
its glory. Plants raised from seed sown at the 
end of last summer will soon be flowering glori- 
ously ; they have grown to a large size, and in 
good soil throw trusses of prodigious length. 
With the exception of the Pyrethrum, there is 
scarcely a more showy subject in the border at 
that season of the year. Plants which have 
made good growth will produce a half-dozen 
or more spikes, and the varieties vary consider- 
ably in colour and combinations of colour from 
dark maroon-crimson to pure white selfs, from 
white-striped to the deepest gold-striped flowers, 
and in the case of bicoloured and _ tricoloured 
flowers there is a great range of fascinating 
markings. Plants strongly grown and bloom- 
ing for the first time in this generous fashion 
practically exhaust themselves, and they rarely 
survive another winter with anything like 
success. But from the young growths put forth 
in late summer cuttings may be made, and if 
these are put round the sides of pots of light 
sandy soil and kept cool and moist under an 
ordinary handlight or in a cold-frame and 
shaded from the sun if necessary, they root 
freely, and by spring with ample care make 
young and promising adi plants. But this is 
only Scat in the case of varieties of unusual 
merit it may be desirable to preserve. 





Christmas Rose flowers turning 
green (Roses). — The later flowers of the 
Christmas Rose are usually discoloured, and a 
certain proportion of those produced earlier are 
often small and miss-shapen, but the greater 
portion should be perfect blooms. Christmas 
Roses like a deep, cool bed of tolerably heavy 
loam in a sheltered and not too sunny position. 
In forming the bed it is well to dig it out 3 feet, 
or at least 2 feet 6 inches deep, spreading a 
layer of cow-manure at the bottom, and incor- 
porating a certain amount of the same manure 
with the lower portion of the bed, but leaving 
the upper foot unmanured. When the plants 
become strong they will send their roots down, 
and will benefit by feeding on the manure. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


February and September are the best months to 
plant. In the totitied case the main crop of 
flowers will be over, and ‘the plants will be 
shortly commencing their growth ; inthe seeond 
the summer’s growth will have been completed. 
When old plants are divided they should be 
carefully lifted, the soil washed entirely away 
from their roots, which should be disentangled 
by hand as far as possible, and the root-stock 
divided into separate crowns with a sharp knife, 
care being taken that no root is needlessly 
severed. The plants thus formed should be 
planted 18 inches apart in a bed of good loam. 
A little leaf-mould or some light and open com- 
post placed among the roots at planting will 
lead to a quicker start into growth. In the 
summer Christmas Roses are benefited by a 
mulching of decayed hot-bed manure, which 
keeps the surface of the bed cool, and affords 
also a certain amount of nutriment. Copious 
waterings are very beneficial in very dry seasons, 
and weak liquid-manure may be used with good 
effect when the soil is moist. 


THE CAMELLIA OUT-OF-DOORS. 


THE Camellia is often happy in the open air 
without protection of any Kind, not only in the 
x0uthern counties, buteven in the neighbourhood 
of London, where one would suppose the climate 
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baeeous Ponies associate well with Lilies, and 
may be planted amongst the groups of bulbs, 
the Lilies benefiting from the shelter of the 
Ponies’ foliage, and appearing to the best 
advantage when throwing up their bloom-spikes 
through the spreading leafage. In such a 
position Christmas Roses do well, and the 
Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia virginica), with 
its panicles of blue blossoms, should also suc- 
ceed. Solomon’s Seal and Lilies of the Valley 
are very satisfactory under the same conditions, 
under which the tall Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia 
candicans), with its white bells, proves very 
effective. Some of the best of the Narcissi, 
such as Golden Spur, maximus, Emperor, 
Empress, Horsfieldi, Sir Watkin, Stella, Cyno- 
sure, Burbidgei, Leedsi, and Barri con- 
spicuus may be planted close to the Ponies, 
these flowering before the leaves of the 
latter begin to spread, and their blossoms 
being exquisitely set off by the young carmine 
shoots of the Ponies. If peat can be afforded 
them the beautiful Wood Lilies (Trillium) would 
do well, two varieties, T. grandiflorum and T. 
sessile californicum, being at the present 
moment very attractive in the pele: referred 
to. The Fritillarias will succeed in a similar 
situation, the white form of F. Meleagris being 





especially charming, though these flowers are 
| perhaps never seen to such advantage as when 
naturalised in the Grass. The pretty 
Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica) 
should prove a success, and when once 











established will propagate itself freely 
from self-sown seed. Aubrietia grows 
well as an edging, although not 
showing such a mass of flower as in a 
sunnier spot, but Arabis albida pro- 
duces a wealth of blossom even under 
these conditions. The delightful blue 
of Myosotis dissitiflora should not be 
absent, and remains longer to gladden 
the eye in shaded than in sunny places. 
“Oriel” does not mention the extent 
of the bed, but if it be of large size 
such plants as Delphiniums, Lupines, 
Japanese Anemones, Erigeron spe- 
ciosus, Libertia grandiflora, Rud- 
beckia Newmanni, the best of Michael- 
mas Daisies, and perennial Sunflowers 
might beadded. The Flag Irises give 
a wide selection of colours and succeed 
as well with us in a shaded position 
as in the open sunshine. Of these the 
following may be named as_ good 
varieties: Princess of Wales, floren- 
tina, pallida and pallida dalmatica, 
aurea, flavescens, Mme. Chereau, 








A Camellia-tree in full flower in January last, 
Wick, Christchurch, Hants. Engraved from a 
photograph by Mr. W. G. Hooper. 


was the reverse of suitable for this shrub. In 
the Chiswick Gardens of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Camellia bushes have lived for 
many years, and flower regularly too. Our 
illustration is reproduced from a photograph of 
a tree bearing white and pink flowers in a 
Hampshire garden, and it is in the southern 
counties, particularly near the sea, but sheltered 
from strong winds, that the Camellia develops 
into large, vigorous bushes. 


Shaded flower-bed.—Are there any 
plants that would grow in a bed with trees to 
south and west? The trees do not overhang in 
any way, but they keep the sun offafter twelve. 
Have tried Pansies, but they did not do. 
Would Creeping Jenny or Aubrietias grow in 
such a situation ?—ORIEL. 


*.* Many plants would grow admirably in 
‘*Oriel’s” shaded bed, provided that it is not 
impoverished by the roots of the trees. If the 
soil is deep and not too heavy Lilies should 
flourish in it. In a bed similarly situated we 
have many varieties of the Lily family growing, 
which evidently like their surroundings. 
Amongst these are the old White Madonna Lily 
(L. candidum), L. excelsum, also known as L. 
testaceum, the White Martagon Lily (L. Mar- 
tagon album), the Scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chal- 
cedonicum), L. Humboldti, L. pardalinum, L. 
tigrinum splendens, and L. t. Fortunei. Her- 


Celeste, Queen of the May, Vic- 
torine, and Darius. The Irises may 
be planted in June, immediately after 
they have flowered,. but the other 
plants mentioned in this note should 
be planted in the autumn. 


Diseased Tulips.—‘‘ D. H.8.’s” 
Tulip bulbs were evidently not possessed of suffi- 
cient strength to perfect their blooms. Probably 
the bulbs did not ripen in a satisfactory manner 
last summer. Failure from this cause has been 
rather common, in the cases of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissus, during the present 
season. The flowers were formed and their 
production progressed favourably up to a cer- 
tain point, beyond which the bulbs lacked 
vigour to perfect them, the petals eventually 
withering instead of expanding. A somewhat 
similar occurrence is often witnessed in the 
double Gardenia-flowered Narcissus (N. poeticus 
plenus). ‘‘D. H.S.” appears to have treated 
the bulbs after this most approved manner and 
to have potted them in suitable compost. The 
cultural details having been carefully attended 
to, the cause of failure must be ascribed to the 
condition of the bulbs. Doubtless this expe- 
rience will not be repeated another season. 
Daffodils from seed.— Would you kindly 
describe the method of raising Daffodils from 
seed, and their treatment until time of blooming ? 
—S. Kirxsy. 


at 





*.* If you merely wish to raise Daffodils 
from seed, without personally hybridising them, 
all you have to do is to ee the pods when ripe, 
extract the shining black seed, and sow in well- 
drained shallow pans of somewhat light and 
porous soil. Be sifted leaf-mould, loam and 
peat, with a libera allowance of coarse silver- 
sand, will be found a suitable compost. After 
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one season’s growth in the pans, which should be 
placed in a cold-frame, is completed, the bulblets 
can be planted in a prepared bed in the open. 
From the time of sowing the seed, five to seven 
years will elapse before the bulbs reach a flower- 
ing state. Narcissi often reproduce themselves 


naturally from self-sown seed, and we have | 
lately seen some naturalised on a grassy bank, | 


that are surrounded by a Rush-like foliage of 
their seedlings. If you wish to produce new 
strains of Daffodils, you must cross-fertilise, 
using a camel’s-hair-brush to convey the pollen 
from the anther of one flower to the stigma of 
that which you wish to impregnate. Every 
flower hybridised should be labelled with the 
names of both parents. Many of the cross- 
fertilised flowers will doubtle s prove ste- 
rile, but if a sufficient number of distinct 
crosses be made, impregnation will be effected in 
some cases. Self-fertilisation is sometimes pre- 
vented by the rather laborious undertaking of 
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you placed the pan in a frame or in the open air, 
| but the needful watering would be less likely to 
| be overlooked in the former than in the latter 
position. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


FINE-LEAVED STOVE PLANTS. 

| Durrne the last twenty or thirty years very 
large additions have been made to the list of fire- 
|foliage plants for the stove. Many beautiful 
species of Crotons and Draczenas have been 
introduced from the Polynesian Islands, and 
these have been supplanted by many beautiful 
hybrids raised in English and Continental nur- 
|series. To do them well they must have a high 
|moist temperature, and to give colour only a 
very thin shade should be used during very hot 
weather. Crotons and Draczenas should, if 
possible, have a small house to themselves, as if 











Cissus discolor. 


removing the anthers before the pollen becomes 
loose. Vigorous varieties should be experimented 
upon by amateurs rather than those possessing 
a weak constitution, the latter, however beauti- 
ful they may be, rarely imparting sufficient 
strength to their offspring to render them suc- 
cessful garden varieties. 

Sowing Iris seeds.—Some years ago in 
the swamps in Spain I collected some common 
yellow Iris roots. I planted them in shallow 
water of a muddy-bottom pond. They have 
grown tremendously, with plenty of blossom. 
When the seeds have ripened I have planted 
them in the same mud; but I fancy they have 
never grown. Will you t-ll me how to propa- 
gate the seeds as enclosed? I have nearly a 


quart. I have plenty of cold-frames, hot-frames, 
and hot-houses I can use, but Ido not know how 
to treat the seeds.—I. TERRY. 

*.* We should suggest your sowing the Iris | 
seeds in a pan of porous soil, which should be 
kept moist. 


It would be immaterial. whether 





|shaded as much as is generally necessary for 
stove plants the bright colour will be absent. 





| CIssUS DISCOLOR, an illustration of which is 
given, is one of the most useful and beautiful of 
variegated plants, and one of the most charming 
|plants for draping hanging-baskets. It is very 
effective planted round the edges of baskets 
filled with very bold Ferns, such as Phlebodiun: 
aureum. ‘The young shoots should be pegged 
/round the sides and bottom of the basket, and 
then permitted to hang about. Cuttings of the 
ripe shoots early in spring strike freely, 
jand make useful plants the same _ season 
'Caladiums are suitable for the amateur’s 
stove, as they are dried off in winter when other 
|plants require the room. The strong, large- 
| leaved varieties, such as bicolor and others, re- 
quire stronger compost than the more delicate 
sorts. C.argyrites is a charming little plant, quite 
an ideal subject for the dinner-table. Marantas, 
_Alocasias, Acalyphas, Begonias, Dieffenbachias, 
have branched off into many yarieties, which 
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are all more or less beautiful, and given heat 
and moisture are not difficult to grow. There 
are a few really fine things which are rather 
niore difficult to do in a mixed collection, and 
are now not so commonly met. When Cyano- 
phyllum magnificum was first shown in London 
it was thought a good deal of, but except in 
large collections it is seldom met with now. 
The same may be said of another striking 
foliage plant, Sanchezia nobilis, a handsome 
plant with striped gold and green foliage. 
There is now much variety in those charmin +s 
little plants the Sonerillas and Bertolonias 
They want a close frame or glass to do 
them well. It may be said— of what use are 
plants which require to be shut up in a glass 
case in a high temperature? We all have our 
fancies, and much variety may be keptina small 
space. Fittonia argyroneura is a charmins 
variegated plant for filling a jar for the drawine- 
room table, and is not difficult to propagate or 
grow. Hibiscus Cooperi tricolor has very preti y 
cream and red foliage, and grows into a large 
plant, and the foliage is useful for decoration. 


K. H. 


Greenhouse Rhododendrons. 
Would any of your readers kindly give a fe ¥ 
hints as to the culture of the above? Ough:* 
they te be treated in the same way as Azaleas ? 


—H. D. 


*,* In order to produce healthy plants goo | 
treatment is essential. They thrive best in a 
mixture of rough peat and turfy-loam, wit’ 
sufficient silver-sand to keep the whole porous. 
The plants should be planted rather firmly and 
carefully watered, using rain-water, if possible. 
Avoid over-potting, and pay particular attention 
to the drainage at the bottom of the pots, a; 
anything like stagnation at the roots is fatal to 
the Rhododendron. After the plants have done 
flowering they should be repotted, if necessary, 
and encouraged to make as much fresh growth 
as possible, and in order to do this they should 
be subjected to a slightly higher temperature 
than that in which the flowers opened. The 
syringe should be used daily amongst the top 
growth, which not only assists them to break 
away more freely, but keeps down insect pests, 
which should never be allowed to get a hold, as 
cleanliness is important to the well-being of 
greenhouse Rhododendrons. In summer plenty 
of air should be admitted, or the plants stool 
in the open air so as to ripen the wool 
thoroughly, and thus prepare it for the next 
season’s display. 

Pinguicula caudata.—Some plants of 
this lovely Butterwort have been flowering all 
through the winter. The rich carmine flowers 
appear singly on stems, 6 inches long, which push 
out from between the rosette of pale greei 
leaves, and last a long time, giving the house a 
cheerful appearance when other flowers’ are 
scarce. The plants are propagated by takinz 
off the young growths, or offsets, which grow 
out from the base of the old leaves. I find that 
they do well in a cool corner of the greenhouse. 
Damp down between the pots four or five times 
a day, and shade them from bright sun. They 
should have plenty of water, and be grown i. 
peit and Sphagnum Moss, half of each in well- 


drained pots.—H. B. 8. 


Pelargonium H. M. Stanley.—The 
blossoms of this variety are bright and effective 
in colouring, and produced on stout erect stalks 
well above the foliage. Its chief merit is its 
splendid habit. It produces a number of 
growths when once stopped that push laterally 
instead of running up, the result being a dwart, 
very leafy, and well-formed plant. It is, in 
fact, intermediate in habit between the very 
stiff growers and those with weak, attenuated 
looking shoots that require a stake to each o..-. 
Another grand variety is Dorothy, equally as 
free, but of rather stronger habit, and one cf 
the very best | loomers. 


Viburnum plicatum.—This comes in 
very useful for forcing, and flowers very fresly 
on the well-ripened young shoots. When force’, 
cuttings of the young shoots strike freely undir 
glass, and these planted out for two or three 
years make neat bushes for forcing ia 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, and any plant which can be in- 
duced to flower freely in a small pot.is more 
generally, useful than when large pots are 
required, 
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THE ALLIUMS WORTH GROWING. 


THovGH most of the species of this family are 
only fitted for growing in botanical collections, 
it contains, nevertheless, many really showy 
kinds that would be useful in borders were their 
merits better known. Their disagreeable odour 
is often set up as a plea for their non-introduc- 
tion into our gardens, but there are many other 
plants better to look at than touch; therefore 
Alliums might, one would think, be tolerated. 








Allium ceruleum. 


There is one exception—viz., pedemontanum ; 

| in this the oniony smell is replaced by a sweet 
peace odour, which A. neapolitanum also 
| has, though in a much less degree. Among 
pod species may be noted A. giganteum, a 
ind which grows about 4 feet high and has a 
purple head of flowers 3 inches or 4 inches in 
diameter ; A. Ostrowskianum, a beautiful rose- 
coloured species, nearly allied to our old A. 
acuminatum, but dwarfer in growth and with 
shorter, almost sessile stamens; A. Stellerianum 

| var. robustum, a purplish-coloured variety of 
free habit; many varieties of angulosum and 
A. karataviense. A. neapolitanum is a pretty 
free-flowering species, large patches of{which in 
mixed borders at good intervals apart make a 
beautiful show in early spring ; the flowers are 
pure white with black-headed anthers. A. sub- 
hirsutum and its varieties, also white-flowered, 
though inferior to the above, are likewise hand- 
some when seen in large masses. Among others 
may be noted A. Moly yellow; pulchellum, 





Sweet-scented Allium (A fragrans) 


rosy-purple; var. flavum, yellow (both 
with large loose heads of drooping flowers) ; 
and Be mostaonnt rose; the last is 
very handsome and amenable to _ pot - 
culture, making when well grown a compact 
thrifty plant. Others are paradoxum, white ; 
ciliatum, white ; ceruleum, a beautiful azure- 
blue ; monspessulanum, pale purple, large, and 
fine ; descendens, reddish-purple, etc. All the 
species and varieties mentioned may be culti- 
vated in the ordinary border, where annuals or 
other surface-rooting plants may easily be grown 
to hide the gap left during the summer when 








most of the Alliums die down. If seed is not 
desired, the heads may be cut down as soon as 
the flowers are over; otherwise the seedlings 
will spread all over the border. K. 





PROPAGATING. 


—_—_— 


HOW TO PROPAGATE THE INDIA- 
RUBBER PLANT (FICUS ELASTICA). 


I HAVE often been asked by amateurs the best 
way to propagate this popular plant, and so I 
think the following notes on the matter in ques- 
tion may be useful to some of the readers of 
GARDENING. Young stock may be raised from 
cuttings or single eyes. 
In the case of the first- 
named cuttings, these may 
be taken from old plants 
at any time during the 
growing season, but the 
spring months are to be 
preferred, as they then 
root in ashorter time ; be- 
sides which, plants struck 
early can get well estab- 
lished before winter. In 
establishments in which 
large numbers are propa- 
gated annually, the cut- 
tings are mostly obtained 
from large plants kept 
solely for supplying them, 
and from which every 
available shoot is taken 
once a year. The shoots 
should be removed just as they have becomesome- 
what woody. Lengths of 4 inches to 6 inches 
are suitable sizes for cuttings, and as soon as pos- 
sible after being taken off they should be potted 
singly in small well-drained pots of sandy soil. 
By well-drained pots I do not mean that they 
should be half-filled with broken crocks, for, 
as small pots only are used, it is necessary 
to get the base of the cutting nearly to the 
bottom of them, and that could not be done if 
too many broken crocks were used. A good 
method is to have some crocks and charcoal 
broken up about the size of Peas, and well 
mixed together, so that when the cutting is put 
in the pot and rests on the drainage material a 
few of these pieces of crock and charcoal may be 
put in before the soil is added. Owing to this 
drainage material clustering round the bottom 
of the cutting perfect drainage is secured, and 
the action of rooting is thereby assisted. The 
best compost, too, is peat, loam, and sand in 
equal parts, the whole being passed through a 
sieve with a 4-inch mesh. After the cuttings 
are inserted they should each be secured to a 
small stick, otherwise from the weight of their 
foliage they are, if moved, liable to topple over. 
They should then have a good watering, and be 
placed in a propagating-case 

or plunged in a gentle bottom- 

heat therein if it can be ob- 

tained. The air in the propa- 

gating-case must be kept at a 

stove temperature, whether 

the cuttings have been grown 

in a stove or intermediate- wo 
house. Cuttings taken from 4 vil 
a plant grown in a stove will \ \\ 
root much quicker and with ‘ 

\ 
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greater certainty than those A 
taken from a plant that has {in \ 
been in a cool temperature. ARN 
In the case of the latter, the AN 
better way to proceed is, if 
the stock plant is not too 
large, to place it in the warm 
stove-house for two or three 
weeks before the cuttings are 
taken off. Another way of 
propagating the Ficus is by ; 

SINGLE EYES, which will, with care and 
attention, root freely. If the shoots are long, 
the upper part can be fashioned into a cutting 
and the lower cut up into as many pieces as 
there are leaves. The stem should be severed 
immediately above each eye, thus leaving the 
part below to be inserted in the rod. These 
eyes are put in exactly the same way as cut- 
tings, and, like them, are secured to a small 
stick. When they are put in the stem 
should be buried up to the base of the leaf. In 
tying up these leaves the matting should first 
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be secured to the stick, otherwise it will pro- 
bably slip down and allow the leaf to sway 
about. It should be noted that the weaker 
shoots strike more readily than the stouter 
ones ; therefore, supposing the parent plant to 
be in a position where its beauty could ill be 
spared, it would perhaps be possible to take 
from it a few of the best shoots for propagating 
without disfiguring it. In the event of their 
being no propagating-cases available the cut- 
tings may be kept close by placing them under 
a bell-glass. Under the most favourable circum- 
stances they will take from a month to six 
weeks to root, and often much longer than that. 
As in the case of most other subjects, cuttings 
taken from plants grown without stimulants, 





Allium neapolitanum. 


such as soot-water, stable-manure-water, and 
the various substances sold for hastening plant- 
growth, strike better than those taken from 
plants that have been liberally fed. EeB: 


Double Primroses from Gresford.— 
I send you a series of blooms of double Prim- 
roses to illustrate my method of growing them as 
given in GARDENING, March 26. They are taken 
from an open bed. None have been protected by 
lights, the winter having been so mild, and the 
plants are now so covered with bloom that it is 
a very difficult matter to disentangle the stalks. 
I find the average diameter of these flowers to 
be from 14 inches to 1 inches, and the whites and 
Cloth of Gold have from 80 to 120 blooms per 
plant ; the others are in fine bloom, but have 
fewer flowers. The kinds are Crimson Pompa- 
dour, Sulphur, Cloth of Gold, White, Lilac, 
Rose (salmon), Marie Crousse, Cerise. Small 
blooms from overblooming have not sent.— 
J. D. Muuxs, Old Parsonage, Gresford. 

*,.* Very beautiful, especially the old Crimson 
Pompadour. 

323.—A plague of rats.—In answer to 
the above query, I was plagued in the same way. 
I tried wire protectors, but the rats got under 








Yellow Allium (A. Moly). 


them. I did not care to use poison, as there 
were animals about. At last, looking down 
the columns of GARDENING, I saw Harrison’s 
Reliable Rat Poison advertised, and I was 
determined to try it, so I sent fora box. I put 
a small quantity on some bread-and-butter and 
placed it in the rows of Peas, with the result 
that after two nights the pests had entirely 
disappeared. I would advise ‘‘ A. Morris ” to 
try the same, and report the result through 
these columns.—A. J. CLARKE, The Newlands, 
Alvechurch. 
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ROSES. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


GivEN a proper selection of these for the 
situation and height of wall or fence chosen, few 
plants are more delightful. But when we find 
a delicate variety placed in an exposed situation, 
a comparatively short grower upon a high wall, 
or a deep red upon a high-coloured building, the 
effect is not pleasing. To grow this class of 
Rose to perfection, we must not allow long 
shoots to remain and merely thin out the 
weaker wood and those growths that have 
flowered. Asa rule, our climbing Roses are not 
so perpetual blooming as most of the shorter- 
growing Teas and Noisettes. Even if pruned 
upon the system adopted for medium growers, 
we only get one real display of blossom, so that 
it is by far the best plan to have all of last year’s 
growth that the wall can carry, cutting this 
away again as soon as it has flowered, thus 
making more space for new shoots from the 
centre of the plant. Let us imagine a 
wall of Roses upon which such strong 
growers as Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal Niel, 
L’Ideal, Réve d’Or, Mme. Bérard, and others 
are used. To do them well we often find 
a considerable amount of bare space at the 
bottom of the wall between the plants. One 
grand show of bloom early in the summer, and 
then a stray flower here and there, is the rule. 
This might be improved upon if we planted 
varieties of similar habit to Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Lambard, Anna Ollivier, Dr. Grill, and a 
few more. These, placed between the stronger 
growers, will effectually furnish the lower part 
of our wall, and at the same time give a succes- 
sion of flowers throughout the summer. Nor 
are they any the less climbing Roses because 
rods of from 5 feet to 10 feet are not made. In 
either case it is necessary to fasten the growth, 
whereas a strict climber should climb after the 
fashion of Ivies, Ampelopsis, Clematises, &c. 
Indeed, Marie Van Houtte and similar varieties 
are among our best climbing Roses, as they effec- 
tually cover a wall, house, or fence to any height 
from 5 feet to 10 feet, and seldom leave any bare 
space, while at the same time they afford a 
succession of bloom from June until well into 
the winter. In . 
PLANTING 

the extra strong growers, if obtained from the 
open ground, always cut them back the first 
season, as very little of the wood made, except 
upon roots growing in their permanent quarters, 
i will be of any real service. On the other hand, 
those turned out from pots are practically esta- 
blished, and will carry all sound wood the first 
season. Of all sections most suited for wall 
i} culture the ; alm must go to that beautiful section 
known as Tcas and Noisettes. We have a few 
among other classes, some of the best being the 


Reine Marie Henriette, and Souvenir de Woot- 


yl . . - . 
i yellow and white Banksians ; Cheshunt Hybrid, 
th 

' 


at Persian 


ton from the Hybrid Teas; the Austrian and 
Briers for low walls, and Crimson 

Rambler from the small-flowering Roses. It 
" would be impossible to name all varieties that 
are suitable, but as some thrive much better 
than others in certain aspects, I propose to give 
a few names for the situation. 

CLIMBING ROSES FOR NORTH ASPECT.—Few 
Roses will thrive here unless some other shelter 
from keen north winds is provided, either in the 
way of an adjacent building or trees—the latter 
preferred. Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Isaac Periére, 
Mm. Bérard, Caroline Kuster, Félicité-Per- 
petue, Rampant, and Cheshunt Hybrid are 
suitable. 

SourH Asprct.—Here we may, of course, 
plant all climbing Roses, so I will name a few 
of the more delicate or tender varieties that 
especially need such a favourable situation : 
Lamarque, Maréchal Niel, Céline Forestier, the 
yellow and white Banksians, Climbing Devoni- 
ensis, and Perle des Jardins. 

West Aspect.—Here, again, most Roses will 
thrive, and if we afford them a south-west 
outlook it is even warmer than one due south. 
Strong winds are the worst feature here, as 
they break growth and. bruise blossoms to a 
terrible extent at times. There need be no fear 
j of any kind of Rose thriving here, so far as 
aspect is concerned. 
| East AspEct.—This is perhaps the worst of 

all, many blights being apparently borne’ upon 


which are a pretty sight year after year. 
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the east winds. Consequently, we need none 
but the most hardy kinds, among which are 
Gloire de Dijon, Kaiserin Friedrich, Gloire de 
Bordeaux, Homére, Emilie Dupuy, Mme. de 
Tartas, Marie Van Houtte, and Réve d’Or. 

If we need high culture for Roses in the open, 
where their roots have-ample space all around, 
it is more than ever necessary with climbers and 
strong growers carrying a greater proportion of 
wood. Yet we do not see rich, manurial mulch- 
ings used nearly so much in the case of climbers 
—often with many other subjects feeding upon 
the same border—as when Roses are grown in 
beds. It is also often much drier at the base of 
a wall than in the open; and as our plants have 
even more growth to support, it is an excellent 
plan to give them a thorough soaking of liquid- 
manure two or three times while the first 
growth is being made, and again after the crop 
of bloom is past and more new growth is push- 
ing. Cutting off the old blooms as soon as past 
will induce young growth and earlier bloom. 
Insects will give the same trouble as with other 
Roses, but with early attention and free syring- 
ings little harm will acerue. As the summer and 
early autumn growths are being made they must 
be prevented from wind swaying and chafing of 
each other. When growth is completed, much 
of the pruning required can be done and _the 
shoots secured. PB; 





H. CHINA ROSES—CHARLES LAWSON 
AND SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
THERE are few more hardy Roses than the 


above, or more suited to climb over the front of 
a house. 


Near me are a few grayd plants 
entirely covering the front of an old house, and 
No 
matter the season, I have never failed to see a 
grand feast of Roses upon these. It is true 


they are in a warm district, and upon high 
ground, as well as: sheltered from the north by 
a noble Horse Chestnut-tree, which is in itself 
a grand feature. 


To, my personal knowledge 
these trees have been the same as they are now 
for the past thirty years, and others can re- 
member them as being planted soon after their 
introduction. 

Although both are very vigorous in growth, 
it is not that of long rods in the same way as 
Coupe d’Hebe, Réve dOr, and. others, but a 
succession of shoots from 2 feet to 3 feet long 
all over the plant. When these are shortened 
back a little and trained in against the wall they 
invariably give usa grand display. The flowers 
are large and open—by no means ideal blossoms 
from the exhibitor’s point of view, but very 
showy and lasting when we consider how soon 
they are fully expanded. 

The house in question hasa front some 16 feet 
high to the eaves, and is simply covered with 
growth. The flowers having a slightly droop- 
ing tendency, one sees them at their full beauty, 
and as both are hardy, very early, amon 
the very first to bloom, and sweet-scented, i 
wonder we do not more often find these two old 
favourites of the past. Charles Lawson is a 
very vivid rose, Sir Joseph Paxton a bright rose 
with crimson shadings. : P. U. 





Roses within a Rose.—HEnclosed is a 
curious abnormal Rose, which was found growing 
a day or two ago in a friend’s greenhouse. The 
central petals are replaced by five perfect buds. 
I have occasionally found Roses with some green 
leaves in their centres, but I do not remember 
having seen one like this. Perhaps you could 
kindly let me know through the GARDENING 
InLusTRATED if it is a common freak ?—J. TRuM- 
BULL, Beechwood, Malahide, Co. Dublin. 

* * A very curious and interesting freak. 


Rose Marquise de Vivens.—This is 
one of those loose semi-double Roses that an 
exhibitor would not tolerate, but there is an 
indescribable charm in its informal flower and 
delicate colouring, although its growth is not 
very vigorous. The colour of the petals inside 
is a lively rosy-carmine with a distinct primrose 
base. The back of the petals is almost white, 
and when the edges reflex, as they generally 
do, the contrast of carmine and white is very 
striking. 

Rose Mme. EH. A. Nolte,—This is a 
delightful little Rose in pots. Although it can- 
not equal or surpass Perle d’Or in beauty, yet 
there is sufficient difference in the two varieties 


beautiful Rose of medium size. 
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to make it desirable to cultivate both. The 
pretty apricot-coloured button like buds are 
very attractive, and they unfold into beautiful 
ei ope! flowers. The plant is very vigorous 
and first-rate for massing. 

Dwarf Polyantha Rose Mosella.— 
This comely little dwarf Rose ought to be 


extensively planted. The half-expanded flowers 


are of a whitish colour on the outer petals, but 
the centre is a rich apricot. The older blossoms 
change to almost pure white, and are beautifully 
imbricated, reminding one of tiny white 
Camellias. It is said to be a cross between 
Polyantha Mignonette and Mme. Falcot. I 
should say it will make a splendid pot-Rose, 
and will be a formidable rival to Clothilde 
Soupert.—kE. 

Rose Jeannie Dickson is a magnificent 
variety. It is good alike outdoors or under 
glass. It may best be described as an improved 
Victor Verdier, but, unfortunately, it inherits 
the defect of that fine variety—want of perfume. 
Serious as is this blemish, it is probably un- 
noticed when we consider its other good quali- 
ties of vigorous habit, boldness of blossom, and 
general reliability. The colour is rosy-pink with 
a silvery edging to the petals. 

Rose Dr. Andry.—This Rose can be con- 
fidently recommended as a garden Rose, but not 
as a garden Rose only, for it is often seen on 
the exhibition table. Its colour is a rich bright 
red, shaded with crimson, the flowers large, 
very full, and sweetly scented. The form is 
inclined to be imbricated. It is of very vigorous 
prope: but its vigour does not prevent it 

owering freely, as is often the case with free- 
growing varieties. It makes a fine standard. 

Rose Mile. Helena Cambier.—This is a 
It appears to be 
of the same character as Germaine Trochon, and 
was sent out by the same raisers, MM. Pernet- 
Ducher. The flowers are not large, but they are 


prettily imbricated. The colour is rich apricot, _ 


sometimes shaded with salmon, expanded flowers 
changing to a lighter colour. It is a vigorous 
variety, but not climbing ; well adapted for low 
walls or as @ standard. 


Rosa pomifera.—Doubtless the heps constitute the 
chief attraction of this Rose, although the single deep 
pink Dog Rose-like flowers are very pretty, and the 
extremely glaucous foliage is also interesting. It is a 


‘very vigorous-growing Rose and suitable for the wild 


garden or shrubbery. 

Rose Gustave Piganeau. — Although this 
variety is of very moderate growth outdoors, there can be 
no doubt that it makes a fine pot- Rose, the massive 
brilliant carmine flowers showing to great advantage. IL 
fear the only plan to succeed with this variety outdoors is 
to bud a few stocks with it each year, as it makes such 
a very indifferent cut-back plant.—P. 





Tufted Pansies for sunny positions 
( Beginner ).—This form of the outdoor Pansy is 
far better for bedding than the Fancy, Trimar- 
deau, and other Continental strains of plants. 
The Tufted Pansy (Viola) possesses a much 
better constitution, and also is a most continuous 
blossoming plant. These plants will succeed 
almost anywhere, and, although during the very 
warmest part of the day at midsummer a little 
shade is perhaps advisable, this may be dis- 
pensed with if your object be only to make a 
pretty display. The Tufted Pansy has wonderful 
recuperative powers, and if the beds or borders 
in which they are growing be mulched with 
something to keep the roots somewhat cool, and 
also they be supplied with water occasionally, 
or a sprinkling overhead on the evenings of hot 
days, the plants may easily be kept in a healthy 
condition. A good mauve sort is William Niel, 
and is generally considered a capital bedding 
variety. Another good rosy-mauve is Crépon, 
a new variety sent out by Messrs. H. Cannell 
and Sons this spring. Hither of these sorts 
will suit your purpose. Wesuppose you would 
arrange your “‘ Geraniums” in the centre, with 
the Tufted Pansies (Violas) as a broad margin. 
A row of each, or more, of the two colours, 
would be very soft and refined, although we 
should prefer to mass the Pansies in a bed by 
themselves, as we think they arefar more effective 
arranged in this way than arranged with the 
plants as you suggest. William Niel (mauve) 
and Ethel Hancock (white) would look very 
well as a contrast ; so, too, would Crépon (rosy- 
mauve) and Christiana (creamy-white). It isa 
good rule with the Tufted Pansies to keep all 
spent blossoms pinched off regularly—by these 
means ensuring a long display. 
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THE BLACK SPATHED ARUM SANCTUM. 


Tus is a striking plant, resembling the Calla or 
Lily of the Nile, but is shorter and more com- 
pact in growth. The inflorescence, however, so 
much resembles that of the last-named, that it 
is sometimes spoken of as the red Calla and the 
black Calla, in allusion to the colour of the 
spathes. The leaves are large and of a bright 
shining green, while the flower well over-tops 
the foliage exactly as in the case of the common 
Calla or Richardia. Nothing need be said as to 
the general appearance of the flower, it being 
shown in the accompanying illustration, except 
that this represents a double spathed form—an 
unusual occurrence, though not uncommon in 
groups of the ordinary Arum Lily. A very 
notable feature of the inflorescence is that, 
unlike many other Aroids, the flowers are 
pleasantly rather than disagreeably scented. 
Though distributed to a considerable extent 
of late as Arum sanctum, it was formerly 
known as A. palestinum, which latter name 
is still, I believe, regarded as the correct one. 
Its usual season of blooming is during the 
spring months, after which the growth is per- 
fected and it becomes quite deciduous, and if 





A double-spathed Arum sanctum. From a photograph by Mr. J, G. Borthwick, Elmgrove, Juni, er Green, Midlothian, 


potted early in the autumn commences to root 
directly. If treated as a pot-plant and kept ina 
cool greenhouse during winter, it will, provided 
the crowns are strong enough, flower freely. 
As an outdoor plant it needs a sandy, well- 
drained border in a warm situation, for it 
cannot be considered hardy unless under 
especially favourable conditions. This Arum is 
a native of Palestine, hence the specific names 
of sanctum and palestinum, and where growing 
wild and in considerable numbers it forms, as 
may readily be understood, a very striking and 
uncommon feature, tip 


Primula nivalis and P. frondosa.— 
In response to the readers of GARDENING, to 
send flowers, new or rare, for comment, I have 


ventured to send a few flowers of Primula | 


nivalis (the Snowy Primrose) and of Primula 
frondosa, which I have in fair quantity. I find 
them both very free flowering, and although 
neither is new, they are less common than the 
might be, considering their good qualities.—N.J. 
SrarrorD, Waldeck, The Ridgway, Enfield. 
Masdevallia bella.—This extraordinary 
plant is already in bloom in several collections, 
and flowers may be looked for until late in 
autumn. It is certainly one of the best of the 





M. Chimera set, and has large flowers pro- 
duced singly on the ends of the horizontal 
scapes. These consist of three elongated 
sepals, yellowish, thickly covered with purple- 
brown. spots, lip and petals white. In a cool, 
moist house, where the temperature during the 
winter does not go below 50 degs., this species 
will be satisfactory if suspended from the roof 
in shallow baskets of peat and Moss. It comes 
from New Grenada and was introduced in 1878. 





fungus, probably a species of atte Se The 
best way is to pull up and burn all the infested 
plants, and not to: plant Violets in the same soil 
again. The difliculty of applying any fungicide 
to plants of this description is to thoroughly 
saturate the underside of the leaves with the 
fungicide, and it is of no use applying one if 
this cannot be done.—G. S. 8. 


Insects in Maiden-hair Fern pots 
(England ).—The creatures you send are not 
wireworms, but the young of the common earth 
worm. They may be destroyed by watering the 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. | 


Ivy-leaf and scale (/. B. H. ).—Plants | 
out-of-doors are often attacked by scale, but by 
no means so commonly as those under glass. 
It is quite possible that the plants may have 
been infected in the way you suggest, but as to 
whether the plants will recover or not, all 
depends on the amount of injury they have 
sustained, and without seeing them I cannot 
form an opinion. You will find it a difficult 
matter to get rid of the scale, but you might 


plants with lime-water. I do not think this 
would injure the Ferns. Repot in a compost of 
turfy-loam one part, leaf-mould one part, and 
peat two parts, and add a fair amount of sand. 


—G.8. 8. 


Grubs for name (2. S.).—The tin marked 
A contained specimens of the spotted snake- 
millipede (Blanjulus guttatus), and B specimens 
of the earth snake-millipede (Julus terrestris), 
‘but not full grown ones. They are most 
‘destructive pests in gardens, as they feed at 
‘the roots of many different kinds of plants. 
Insecticides as usually applied have no effect 








spray or syringe with Peete emulsion, made 
las follows :—l pint of soft-soap, 2 quarts of 


boiling water well-mixed together, while hot 
add 1 gallon of paraffin, and churn or pump for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, add } pint of turpen- 
tine, and dilute with ten or twelve times its 
bulk of water before using, or 4 pint of soluble 
paraffin to 2 gallons of soft water.—G. 8. 8. 
Bulbs (Ll. W. P.).—Your bulbs are cer- 
tainly infested with the bulb-mite (Rhizogly- 
phus echinopus). From their position in the 


'bulbs there is no chance of killing them with 


any outward application. A cultivator of 
Eucharis Lilies, who had some of his bulbs so 
badly attacked that he thought they could not 
be worse, washed them in paraffin-oil, and 
having repotted them laid an inch of soot on 
the top of the soil and watered it in. They at 
once began to improve, and soon were quite 
healthy. Another grower soaked his bulbs for 
two minutes in water at a temperature of 
120 degs. Fahr., in which sulphide of potassium 
had been dissolved at the rate of a 4 lb. to 
3 gallons of water. They were then laid on a 
shelf in the sun during July, and when repotted 
flowered well. I believe that if the bulbs had 
been left in the mixture for a quarter-of-an-hour 
it would have killed all the mites without any 
further trouble.—G. 8. 8. 


Violet-leaves diseased (2. H. Beddoes). 








—The leaves of your Violets are attacked by 9 


on them, but a strong solution of salt or nitrate 
of soda will kill them, if it can be 
made to reach them. The best way 
to destroy them is to fallow the 
ground and give it a good dressing of 
gas-lime.—G. 8. S. 

Apple flowers attacked 
with insect pest (Kismit).— 
Your Apple blossom buds are attacked 
by one of the aphides, but they are at 
present in such an immature condition 
that it is impossible for me to give the 
name. Spray or syringe with the ex- 
tract from 6 oz. of Quassia-chips, 4 02. 
of soft-soap, well mixed in 5 gallons of 
water ; or } pint of soluble paraffin in 
2 gallons of water.—G. 8. 8. 

Tulip bulbs infested with 
worms (K. Gascoigne ).—The worms 
in your Tulips are one of the snake- 
millipedes (the flattened snake-milli- 
pede Polydesmus complanatus). They 
are most injurious pests in gardens. 
The skins of millipedes are so thick 
that no insectides seem to have any 
effect on them. I should give the 
ground a good dressing of gas-lime, 
and not plant the bulbs there again 
next year.—G. 8. 5. 


Seedlings.—Seedlings of hardy 

and half-hardy plants, as <Antirrh - 
nums, Pentstemons, Marguerite Cai - 
nations, Poppies, ete., sown early fir 
the present season’s display aid 
pricked out into frames, have not <s 
yet made much headway, the nigh s 
having been very cold. If the soil is 
inclined to cake, it is a good plan to 
loosen it a bit with a pointed labcl, 
Early closing to get the benefit ct 
warmth from the sun and a. slig]t 
damping down on mild days are a 
| great encouragement to growth, by the crea- 
tion of a genial ove temperature, also if 
the weather is likely to be cold at night, early 
covering is advisable. To call plants hardy and 
then recommend treatment of this kind may 
sound strange, but the fact is, when seed of such 
plants is not sown until the beginning of the 
year there is not much time to spare, and the 
sooner they are grown into nice little stuff the 
better ; cooler treatment can follow for a short 
time until they ar@ planted outside. 

Forced Narcissi.—Ripen them off and in 
the early autumn plant them out anywhere and 
everywhere as far as they will go. They can be 
planted with a dibble, but the better they are 
treated the better they will do. I have planted 
large numbers under fruit-trees and in other 
places where the spade will not be used, and 
though many of the bulbs were forced last year, 
a good many flowers have been gathered from 
them this spring.—H. 

Fritillaria Sewerzowi.—Both in growth 
and in flower this is unlike many of this varic« 
group. In growth, however, the plant comes 
near to a small-growing F. imperialis, while t!:e 
bronze and yellow-green blossoms are quite 
‘distinct. The species has the reputation of 
being a poor doer, and in heavier soils this is 
certainly the case, 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


—_—_— 


GOOD GARDEN SHRUBS. 
(IN REPLY To ‘‘H. C. J.”) 


It is too late to do much planting this season ; 
better wait until September and push along with 
it before winter. The shrubs will then be 
enabled to establish themselves in their new 
quarters and be ready to commence new growth 
in spring without feeling ill effects of the change 
of soil, etc. As your garden is already laid out 
you must be careful to plant it accordingly, but 
we hope it is provided with wide borders, not 
narrow strips, and beds on the Grass. You 
will, no doubt, have walls to cover, the kind of 
covering, of course, depending upon the part of 
the garden they may be situated in. If in that 
part of the garden from which the supply of 
fruit and vegetables for the table are drawn, 
then such kinds as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricots, etc., should be grown ; but if, on the 
other hand, they are in the ornamental part, 
then suitable flowering or ornamental shrubs 
should be employed. Do not be anxious to 
crowd the garden with a collection of trees 
and shrubs, simply because they may appear 
to be cheap, but rather have a _ good, 
even if small, selection, always remembering 
that a few good things afford the possessor 
of a garden more real pleasure than a lot 
of the worthless shrubs so evident in far too 
many gardens. You should endeavour to include 
examples that will make your garden attractive 
and a place of beauty at all seasons of the year, 
and this can only be accomplished by a rigid 
selection of good shrubs, planting them in suit- 
able places, and treating them liberally. Of 
course, a great deal will depend upon the 
amount of money you propose to expend, and 
while we do not expect you to plant everything 
mentioned in the following list, we strongly 
recommend you to make a selection from it, as 
it comprises some of the most beautiful of our 
native and exotic hardy trees and shrubs, con- 
spicuous either by reason of their free-flowering, 
showy blossoms, richly - coloured _ berries, 
autumnal tinted foliage, etc. It may, perhaps, 
be as well to divide the subject, and place it 
under two heads—.e., 1, deciduous, and 2, ever- 
greens. Of the 


P. divaricata is a graceful and early flowerin 
kind ; it is of free growth, spreading habit, Ba 
well adapted for tie lawn or park. P. triloba 
is the niost attractive of March blossoming 
shrubs. Its long shoots carry gredt numbers of 
double soft pink flowers. This Chinese Plum 
should find a home in every garden where 
beautiful shrubs are admired. 

The Forsythias, too, are shrubs ‘of much 
importance. When planted amongst low-grow- 
ing evergreens, F. suspensa produces a charming 
effect when its long shoots are laden with rich 
yellow flowers. It also makes a good wall 
shrub, and may be used with advantage to cover 
pillars, etc. r viridissima is of dwarfer habit, 
and better suited for planting in the front of 
the shrubbery. Lonicera Standishi and L. 
fragrantissima are the best of the early- 
flowering Honeysuckles. Though small, the 
flowers of each are very fragrant and freely 
borne. Of FloweringCurrants, Ribessanguineum, 
atro-sanguineum, and R. Gordonianum are con- 
spicuous amongst hardy flowering shrubs. The 
ornamental Cherries are a host in themselves. 
Cerasus pseudo-cerasus may be considered one 
of the most lovely of members of the genus. Its 
soft pink blossoms are borne on the leafless 
branches in early spring. It is a capital tree 
for small gardens. C. serrulata is another free- 
flowering Cherry of good habit. For planting 









DECIDUOUS GROUP 


the undermentioned should be chosen. All 
the varieties of Daphne Mezereum are beautiful 
fragrant mid-winter flowering plants. They 
are also charming in summer hen their long 
shoots are covered with showy berries about 
the size of Peas. Daphnes should always be 
transplanted in early autumn as root action 
commences about Christmas, and a check fre- 
quently ensues if disturbed at the roots in 
spring. All who care for sweet-scented flowers 
should cultivate the Winter Sweet (Chimonan- 
thus fragrans) and its large flowered form, C. f. 
grandiflorus, especially as their flowers are 
produced in the open air without protection 
during January and February. Jasminum 
nudiflorum is another grand winter-flowering 
shrub, as it produces a wealth of golden-yellow 
flowers along its flexible branches about a 
month before those of the Winter Sweet. The 
Japanese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis arborea) 
assumes the habit of a small tree, and its showy 
flowers are welcome in January. It succeeds 
best when planted in a mixture of peat, fibrous 
loam, and leaf-mould, in about equal parts. 
Magnolia stellata (syn. M. Halleana) is a 
gem amongst dwarf growing Magnolias. Its 
pure white, deliciously scented flowers are 
borne with exceptional freedom about the 
beginning of April. This is a fine shrub 
for planting in beds on the lawn. M. 
Lennei is more vigorous, and bears large rose- 
purple flowers. M. conspicua grows to the 
height of a good sized tree, and produces great 
quantities of large white flowers. It is advisable 
to plant this kind where it can be afforded the 
protection of evergreen trees, as it flowers so 
early in the spring that its flowers are apt to 
get damaged by sharp frosts. The Almonds 
furnish another class of spring-flowering trees 
of easy culture. They should not be cramped 
for room, as they delight in full sunshine and a 
good circulation of air about their branches. 
Prunus Davidiana is exceptionally free, and the 
earliest of the family to flower in thé open air. 


on the outskirts of the lawn, All Saints Cherr 
(C. semperflorens) is well adapted. Its salt 
flowers and bright red fruits are borne 
simultaneously. Azalea mollis and A. pontica 
are of simple culture and very free-flowering. 
The colours of the flowers comprise the richest 
shades of yellows, pinks, roses, reds, etc. 
Berberis canadensis, B. vulgaris, B, sinensis, 
and B. aristata are deserving of recognition on 
account of their showy fruits in autumn. B. 
Thunbergi is of neat growth, and one of the 
most charming of autumnal tinted foliage 
shrubs. Hibiscus syriacus varieties should fe 
included, as they flower late in the summer, 
when few other showy shrubs are in blossom. 
One of the most attractive groups of dwarf- 
growing shrubs is the genus Spirea. They com- 
mence to flower in April, and a succession of 
blossom may be kept up till September. 5. 
Anthony Waterer is handsome. Its crimson 
flowers are borne with great freedom. Douglas’s 
Spirea (S. Douglasi) is very showy. The 
Meadow Sweet (S. arizfolia) produces large 
panicles of creamy-white flowers. The 
varieties of S. callosa (S. japonica) are 
free-flowering, useful, and very showy. S. 
Van Houttei, S. arguta, S. prunifolia fl.-pl., 
S. Lindleyana, and S. confusa are equally ates. 
tive when in flower. They all grow freely in 
ordinary garden soil. Weigelas are desirable 
and easily-grown free-flowering shrubs. The 
varieties named—W. Abel Carriére, W. Van 
Houttei, W. nivea, W. Looymansi aurea, and 
W. Eva Rathke—represent the cream of the 
genus. Viburnum Opulus is very beautiful in 
autumn when carrying its clusters of richly- 
coloured berries. The Japanese Snowball-tree 


(V. plicatum) bears Mas taceant its large heads of 
eautiful as the Cotone- 


pure white blossoms. 
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asters are in spring, they are much more so in 
autumn, when their branches are weighed down 
with bright red fruits. Sambucus racemosus and 
the Sea Buckthorn are amongst the showiest of 
berry-bearing shrubs. The value of the Lilac 
(Syringa) as a flowering Slirub is well known. 
S. La Tour D’Auvergne, 8. Michael Buchner, 
§. Souvenir de L. Spath, and S: rosea grandi- 
flora ate extra good Varieties. Philadelphus 
Lemoinei is a capital Mock Orange. Hyperi- 
cums, Deutzias, Hydrangeas, and Crategus are 
very attractive flowering shrubs. 

The following are a few good weeping trees: 
Sophora japonica pendula, Fraxinus excelsior 

endula, Salix baby ioniod (fine for water side), 

agus sylvatica pendula purpurea, and Larix 
europea pendula. A list of evergreens will be 
given next week. 


THE JUDAS-TREE (CERCIS). 


THE three species of Cercis which at present 
represent the Judas-tree family in gardens con- 
stitute a very distinct group of hardy shrubs 
or small trees. 

Crercis Sri@uastRuM (the common Judas- 
tree) is at once the best known in gardens and 
the most valuable. Its beauty naturally 
brought it early into notice, and we know that 
it was cultivated in Gerard’s time (1597), and 
perhaps long before. In reference to the popular 
name and legend connected with the tree, 
Gerard says: ‘‘ It may be called Judas-tree for 
that it is thought to be that whereon Judas 
hanged himselfe and not upon the Elder, as it 
is vulgarly said.” In some of the old woodcuts 
the reader has this view impressed upon him by 
a representation of the great traitor suspended 
'from the branches. It grows in favourable 
‘localities to 20 feet or 30 feet in height, the 





Flowering-shoot of the Judas-tree. 


main stem branching low and the whole tree 
having a bushy character, but with a wide- 
sprekning top. The leaves are each 3 inches or 
4 inches in diameter, and of a light glaucousgreen 
and quite smooth. The flowers appear in May, 
and are of a bright purplish-rose ; they have a 
sweetish acid taste and are used in salads. 
Fine specimens of this tree are scattered 
through the country, but it has not been planted 
with the freedom its great beauty and pictur- 
esque habit warrant. When grown from seed 
its flowers vary in colour, some being of a much 
paler hue. There is one variety with whitish 
flowers. 

C. CANADENSIS (Red Bud).—This species, 
which represents the genus on the Atlantic 
side of North America, is a tree 20 feet on 
occasionally in its native home 30 feet to 40 feet 
high. It was introduced to Britain in 1730, but 
is far from being common. Although bearing a 
strong resemblance to the European C.. sili- 
quastrum, it is easily distinguished in summer 
by the differently shaped leaves. The flowers, 
as in C. siliquastrum, appear before the leaves, 
but are somewhat smaller than in that species. 
The corolla is a bright rosy-pink and the calyx 
dark red. 

C. curnensis (Chinese Red Bud).—Of the 
three species of Cercis in cultivation this is the 
most recently introduced. It appears to be the 
largest of the Cercises, sometimes 50 feet in 
height, with a trunk 12 feet in girth, yielding a 
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valuable timber. Little is known of it yet as a 
cultivated plant, but it is apparently not inferior 
to either of the others in beauty, although it 
may be more tender. In cultivation it has the 
bushy type of growth of the other species, and 
has the same wide-spreading top. When well 
established the species will probably more than 
equal the better-known ones in the striking 
character of the foliage. The flowers are not 
quite so large as those of the Judas-tree and are 
of an intense purplish-red, from four to eight of 
them appearing in each fascicle. 

C. RACEMOSA is a species not yet introduced, 
and C. texensis is probably too tender for this 
country. C. Griffithi is a prostrate shrub with 
smooth leaves, and ought to be hardy in South 
Britain, as it comes from the uplands of Afghan- 
istan. J. 





ORCHIDS. 


—_—— 


Treatment of Dendrobiums and 
Bepopny ums (R. A.).—Such Dendro- 
biums as D. aggregatum and D. chrysotoxum 
after they have made their new pseudo-bulbs 
should be removed from the growing house to a 
cooler and drier temperature, where a can 
have a period of rest; if such accommodation 
as an early vinery exists no better place could 
be found. The plants being evergreen, water 
‘should be given only often enough to keep the 
surface of the compost moist and to prevent 
the latest made pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. 
The winter night temperature for these plants 
should range from 55 degs. to 60 degs., with a 
‘rise of about 5 degs. by day. The temperatures, 
65 degs. to 70 degs., mentioned in your letter are 
suitable for the plants when growth is most 
active, and it is probable if your plants had been 
subjected to the low temperatures mentioned 
during the past winter they would now be push- 
ing flower-spikes freely. We would advise 
you to remove the plants at once to a 
cooler house if practicable, as then they may 
probably produce spikes later on, but 
immediately growth recommences they must be 
again placed in their growing quarters. Both 
varieties usually flower in April and May. It 
is not advisable to remove any of the old bulbs, 
unless practically dead, as the bulbs of these 
Tedrobiamns continue to send out flowers for 
some years, even when they are leafless. D. 
formosum requires no proper season of rest ; it 
should be kept in the warm-house at all times, 
and when growth is being made abundance of 
moisture is necessary. The flowers are pro- 
duced from axils of the leaves on the current 
season’s growth, and after the flowers fade less 
root moisture is needed, but not so dry as to cause 
the bulbs to shrivel. It flowers at various 
seasons of the year. Bulbophyllum auricomum 
should be grown in a shallow pan or fastened 
to blocks of Teak or dry Apple - wood. It 
thrives best when suspended near the roof-glass. 
Plenty of water is needed until the leaves have 
fallen and the flower fade, after which very 
little is required until growth recommences. 
This plant should be grown in the same tem- 
perature as Dendrobium formosum. Its small 
flowers are hay-scented. 


Treatment of certain Orchids 
(Venus ).—Dendrobium chrysotoxum produces 
golden-yellow flowers on longish slender spikes. 
The flowering season is during April and May. 
D. thyrsifloram blooms about the same time ; 
its drooping racemes of white and orange-yellow 
flowers are always highly appreciated.  D. 
suavissimum blooms in May and June ; the sepals 
and petals are yellow, with a dark maroon 
blotch on the lip. ‘These Deudrobiums should 
he cultivated in the stove, where a night temper- 
ature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. is maintained 
throughout the growing season, with a rise of 
several degrees by day with sun-heat. While 
growth is in progress abundance of root moisture 
js necessary, but as the growths approach com- 
pletion it is advisable to gradually diminish the 
supply. When fully made up the plants should 
be removed to the cool vinery or greenhouse, 
where they may enjoy a period of rest, but they 
must receive sufficient water so as to prevent the 

seudo-bulbs from shrivelling. When the flower 
Fada appear the plants should be removed to an 
intermediate temperature, and kept there until 
rrowth recommences. Lelia autummalis is a 
bakutital species ; it generally blooms in Novem- 
her, the fiowers being of a light crimson-purple, 
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This plant delights in a hot, sunny temperature 
when growing, with plenty of root moisture, and 
after the flowers fade it should be placed in the 
cool-house and be kept rather dry at the root 
until it begins to grow. Lelia purpurata has 
white sepals and petals; sometimes they are 
suffused with light purple—the lip is a rich 
purple. 
Perrini blooms during September and October ; 
the sepals and petals are of a pale rose colour— 
lip rich purple. 
coloured sepals and petals, the lip being deep 
purple with a light margin. i 
and June. These plants should be grown at the 
coolest end of your warm-house, and where ay 
will obtain plenty of fresh air, 1 
up to the roof-glass, where they may get plenty 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


It flowers in April and May. Lelia 


Lelia tenebrosa has bronzy- 


It flowers in May 


Keep them we 


of light without actual sunshine. Very careful 
watering is necessary at all times. On no 
account keep the soil in a saturated condition. 
When watering, afford sufficient to pass through 
the compost ; Ear no more water must be given 
to the plants until the soil, roots, and drainage 
have become dry. If kept too moist the roots 
and pseudo-bulbs will quickly decay. Lelia 
harpophylla will thrive best in a warm corner of 
the cool-house. This plant requires to be well 
watered at all seasons. Its bright cinnabar-red 
flowers appear in April, and are extremely useful 
for button-hole bouquets. The flowering season 
of the brilliant, scarlet Sophronitis grandiflora 
is from November to February, or even later. 
Its variety rosea is also a charming species, its 
flowers being of a bright rosy-purple. On account 
of their drawf growing habit, these two plants 
are best cultivated in shallow pans, which may 
be suspended to the roof-glass of the cool-house 
during the autumn and winter months, but 
during the heat of summer, owing to the aridity 
of the atmosphere, they are best stood down 
amongst other plants upon the ordinary stage. 
Both species should be kept moist at the root 
the whole year round. The same cultural re- 
marks apply also to Odontoglossum maculatum 
and O. Rossi. The former species blooms during 
the month of May; its flowers are yellow 
spotted with brown. 0. Rossi flowers from 
January to March; the markings in the 
numerous varieties vary considerably, but the 
majority are white, with red-brown spots. The 
usual period of flowering of Odontoglossum 
crispum is during the early spring months, but 
where a large number of plants are cultivated, 
there is scarcely a month in the year without 


plants being in bloom. The flowers are 
generally white’ with a yellow centre, 
sometimes tinged with rosy-mauve. There 


are also a large number of various richly- 
spotted forms. O. crispum and its varieties 
should be grown in the cool-house. During 
winter the night temperature of this house 
should fluctuate between 45 degs. and 50 degs., 
with a rise of 5 degs. by day, and it is always 
advisable to use no more fire-heat than is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain these temperatures. 
In summer no fire-heat is needed, as the tempera- 
ture can easily be regulated by means of the 
ventilators. As regards potting, all of the 
plants above treated upon will thrive in a compost 
consisting of fibrous peat and Sphagnum Moss 
in about equal proportions; to these may be 
added pieces of charcoal, or some crocks broken 
up small, the whole being well mixed together. 
The pots or pans used should be filled to two- 
thirds of their depth with clean crocks for 
drainage, the remaining third being the compost. 
After potting it is a good plan to prick in a few 
living pieces of Sphagnum over the compost. 
Over-potting should in all cases be strictly 
guarded against. The best time to repot the 
plants is when the new growths are just start- 
ing, or just before they commence to push out 
young roots. In all cases it is best to pot mode- 
rately firm, and where the pseudo-bulbs are of 
considerable length, to tie them firmly to neat 
sticks, because iP unstable in their rooting ma- 
terial, the plants take a long time to get estab- 
lished, and rarely thrive satisfactorily.—W., B. 





pe- Rare and interesting plants.— 
We shall be pleased if any of our readers will 
send us examples of these either yar illustration 
or comment. Flowers travel best with wet Moss 
round the base ay their stems. Cotton wool 
should never be used for packing. Photagraphs 
also of interesting subjects wil] be welcome, 
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RULES FOR CORRESPO NDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 





Garpenina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their 
for insertion should be c 
one side of the paper only, a 
GARDENING, 
London. 
PUBLISHER. 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


uidance. All communications 
pr and oneert written on 
addressed to the Evitor of 

37, Southampton - street, Covent -garden, 
Letters on business should be sent to the 
The name and address of the sender are 


When more than one query 18 sent, 
Unanswered 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 


well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
Ely the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
a 


lige us by advising, as Jar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into thetr respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


412—White Lilies failing (M. E. E.).—The Lilies 
are attacked by a mould named Botrytis cinerea; no 
remedy is known. 


413—Cats (Chas. E. Wood).—This is a difficult matter to 
deal with. See our answers to questions lately upon the 
same subject in the law columns. 


414 Aspidistra lurida (Clapham).—This is a 
native of Japan, with long and graceful evergreen leaves, 
and bearing dull purple flowers on the surface of the soil. 
One of the most lasting of fine-leaved plants in rooms. 
There is a variegated form also. Both are used out-of-doors 
with good effect in some gardens, and the plant. is hardy 
enough in certain districts. Of the two kinds we much 
prefer the evergreen one. It will grow in ordinary loam. 

415—Mushroom-spawn (Novice).—Your Mush: 
room-spawn may have been old and worthless, or it may 
have been inactive for lack of sufficient warmth, You do 
not say what method you adopted in making a bed. We 
do not recommend any special firms. One of the best 
newer books on the subject is ‘‘Mushrooms for the 
Million,” price 1s. 3d. ; may be had of publisher, 12, Mitre- 
court Chambers, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


416—Garden slugs (Ruga).—No appreciable harm is 
done to plants by soot-dustings, but they should be light 
and not dense smotherings. As slugs are most active 
towards nightfall, it is always best to do the dusting with 
either soot or fresh slacked lime just then, but if done 
frequently, it is well in either case to give the plants a good 
watering or washing next morning. Fresh slacked lime is 
very useful to destroy slugs when they are feeding. It 
usually pays well to seek for the pests at night with the 
aid of a candle. 


417—Seakale roots (Anzious).—It is by no means 
the rule to plant roots that have been forced and hoe the 
tops out. Probably few ever do plant them. We could 
not tell you what would happen were they planted, but if 
growth were made, probably it would be weak. The 
La vy way to propagate Seakale is through root-cuttings 
made from the side pieces cut from the main roots. When 
they are lifted in the winter, these pieces should be the 
size of a man’s little finger, and 4 inches to 5 inches long. 
These may be laid in thickly, the top parts upwards, and 
just buried in soil until March or April, when they should 
be dibbled into good, well-manured soil in rows 20 inches 
apart. 

418—Peach-trees in pots (Inquirer).—In pruning 
Peach or other fruit-trees in pots, it isnot the rule to hard 
pinch them so much as to thin, cutting out each season 
any shoots that have fruited or seem bare, and leaving 
stout new shoots to replace them. These shoots should be 
thinly placed, and in no sense crowded. In the case of 
Peach-trees, preserve so many of the present season's 
shoots as may be desirable to keep the tree in form and 
fruit another year, especially reserving those that break 
from the base of the previous season’s shoots. Then pinch 
back to about three Jeaf-buds all small or side shoots , and 
the reserved shoots may be pinched when some 12 inches 
to 14 inches long. The great object must be to get these 
well ripened and furnished with long flowering buds. 


419 Heating greenhouse (M. L. W.).—Please 
endeavour to condense your questions henceforth. Time 
with us is precious. If you will consult our advertisement 
columns you will learn more than we have space to tell 
vou as to probable cost of heating your new small green- 
house with a boiler and piping. It is quite a matter for 
an expert, as cost hinges so much on position and general 
requirements. A slow combustion stove set into the wall 
of the house, and a flow and return 4-inch pipe running 
round from one half to two-thirds of the house should 
satisfy all needs, and be very clean, and save you great 
trouble, give no smell, and maintain all through the night 
an equapble temperature. It is satisfactory to learn that 
your Rippingille lamp gave yau so much satisfaction. 

420—Glimber for wooden lattice (2. 4.).—The 
blue Pasdsion-flower (Passiflora cw@rulea) would probably 
fulfil “R. A.’6” requirements as well as any climber. It ig 
a rapid grower when once established, and is practically 
evergreen, only losing its foliage when the young leaves 
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moisture. They should be potted in fibrous loam, mixed 
with a large proportion of sand and grit, and given ample 
drainage. During the winter months water should be 

iven very sparingly. 4, Your treatment of the 

ydrangeas has evidently been faulty, but since you give 
no hint as to its nature, and have omitted to state if your 
plants are in pots or planted out, we fear we cannot help 
you to remedy it. Old Hydrangeas in pots should be cut 
back to where the young shoots are breaking, repotted and 
stood out-of-doors till the autumn. 5, If you keep your 
Pyrus japonica well watered, and place a mulching over its 
roots to retain the moistnre, it will probably recover by 
the autumn. We have moved these subjects in June, and 
by taking the precautions alluded to have kept them in 
health, and never found it necessary to cut them down as 
you suggest. 6, We prefer to plant the autumn Crocus as 
goon as the leaves have died down, say in July, butif your 
bulbs are dormant there is no reason why you should not 
plant now. 


498—Auricula flowers (Archic).—Your Auricula 
blooms, though pretty, are from a florist’s view poor. The 
variety shows by its powdery paste that it is of the show 








in the spring, replace those of the preceding year. Its 
flowers are attractive, and are followed in the autumn by 
Orange-fruits, which are very effective amid the dark- 
green foliage. Stauntonia latifolia, Physianthus albens, 
Solanum jasminoides, and Eccremocarpus scaber are 
flowering perennials which retain their foliage through the 
winter in the south-west, but which it would be scarcely 
safe to rely upon in colder districts. For summer effect 
the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), Cobza scandens, 
and Lophospermum scandens are useful, being very quick 
growers, and possessing handsome foliage. They are, 
however, annuals, not perennials. The Virginian Creeper 
is also valuable during the summer and autumn months. 
Ivy forms, perhaps, the most effective screen when once 
thoroughly established, but is very slow in growth during 

its early stage. 
421_Late Vines (Beginner),—As your Vineries are 
unheated you cannot accelerate the fruiting of your Vines, 
and the ripening of the fruit will have to depend on the 
warmth or etherwise of the summer. If your Vines are 
but 2 inches from the glass they are far too close. The 
main rods should be tied to wires fully 10 inches from the 
glass. As to thinning the young shoots or laterals, the | section, but very inferior. The petals are very rough and 

. - E 2 = ’ ’ : ~ d So) 

tage mie pabout ab .once poy the eee ea rs, uneven, and the edges mushy indinies. Hoe centre paste 
leave all the others to produce embryo bunches to see ae ait ere) i ee ; ‘all e he tie: oe ace 
which has the finest, then remove all but the one to be | yuot yop, Fe tay atin cig Se a a on At 
: objectionable pistil called a pin sticking out of the throat. 


kept. These may be pulled out or neatly cut away close } ». : z LePE RPRET 
E . Pits te dk OSE | Except to grow as an ordinary border variety, like the old 
tothe old wood. Do not attempt to tie down to the wires Dusty Miller, the variety has no merit, and is entirely 


too soon. Allow the shoots to get fairly hard, and com- Bee : re Ne gia F 

mence by tying them down half way. Bunches should be padeseriing 2-2 Bree Nf oe MS ae ee 

from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. Alldepends on the | name of your variegated Ivy-leaf Pelargonium (not 

size and weight of each. “Geranium”) is L’Elegante. It has been in cultivation 
422-Seakale (D. S. G.).—All your propositions up ] many years, andis a pretty thing for wire or other hang- 

to your first query are correct. Then with reference to | ing-baskets. 


that question we reply—Rather than destroy your extra 429-Rusty Strawberry-leaves (Enjicld).—We 
twenty crowns cover them up next winter with well | have closely Bocinined the teaved of your Stare bliiets 
broken soil or ashes, ots better still, with tree-leaves, and sent, and have been unable to fied any trace of thrips or 
ions vie get capital blanched Kale 5 that way. ied spider, from which minute insect pests the brown appear- 
Ate ae as a Sita the crowns to ‘Lblon ai ene of ance of the leaves leads to the impression they have 
soil or ashes and pots. To have soil-blanched Kale, how- | suffered from. Neither is it possible to clearly trace any 
SAB ae simplest way, it is well to plant the crowns | ovigence of mould or fungus. Really, the impression we 
lif WALEED se inches a If you w the next winter to | entertain is that something obnoxious, either in the water 
ift some of yours, make cuttings of the side roots, and or soil, or gases in the air, have affected the plants. Try 
then plant them in good soil in rows 2 feet apart, earthing | 1) entire change of water. It is too late to chanve-the 
up as thus advised, you would have later Kale than the} 243) put if you aoaken 2 couple of pecks ot sootatin 
a ’ . , : 
pots produce. . bait? 6 gallons of water, the soot being in a coarse bag, and used 
423—Various (H. B. ).—Your fungus sent in is without | thus to water the plants twice a weak moderately, some 
doubt a Mushroom, and perfectly edible. Doubtless the | good might result. Should the trouble spread, we should 
manure-heap from which gathered had become partially | suggest that you later destroy all your plants. Get afresh 
impregnated with Mushroom mycelium. We presume clean stock, also fresh soil. 4 
your Tree Carnations are growing in pots, but in any case 
they need to be kept tied up to sticks of sufficient stout- 
ness to keep them erect. Some plants flower at fully 
3 feet in height. These Carnations will often propagate 
freely from cuttings set thickly into pots under _bell- 
glasses, or after blooming they may be planted outdoors, 
and the summer growth brought down to the soil and 
layered. We assume the plants you refer to are Cosmos 
bipinnatus, really a hardy and tall, loose-growing annual. 
The foliage is finely cut, feathery-like, co eee graceful ; 
the flowers single, like small Dahlia blooms. The plants 
grow very sturdy, and if thinly placed hardly need any 
artificial supports. Height 3 feet to 4 feet. 


424Various (Como). — That your Honeysuckle 
leafage on the north side of your arbour is blighted and 
shrivelled is due to exposure to cold winds. It would be 
better to have a Clematis Jackmani on that wall, as it 
would not break growth so early, and would then hardly 
suffer. Lilac bushes seldom bloom young unless the roots 
are greatly restricted. You will find yours will bloom in 
due course, but a little patience is needful. The Currant 
(Black) buds sent bore all the appearance customary when 
suffering from a bad attack of the tiny Currant - mite. 
Still, wecould not detect any of the pests; rather the buds 
seemed to be affected by a fungus. In any case your best 
course is to pick off every such infected bud, and burn 
them at once. 


425—China Asters unsatisfactory (Aster).— 
Without further knowledge of the circumstances attend- 
ing the planting-out of your Asters it is impossible to give 




































































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—H. A. S.—One single leaf is not 
enough to enable us to name your specimen correctly. 
Send a small twig (in flower, if possible) and we will 
endeavour to name it for you.— J/ack.—l, Rose Celiné 
Forestier ; 2, Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata) ; 
3, Gloire de Dijon; 4, Snake’s-head Fritillary (Fritillaria 
Meleagris); 5, Primula rosea; 6, Aconitum Napellus ; 
7, Scarlet Anemone (A. fulgens). C. M.—Clerodendron 
Balfouri. W. Davis.—Your specimens were very poor, 
so much so that we had much difficulty in determining even 
those we have named; 3, Habrothamnus elegans; 4, 
Adiantum decorum; 5, A. gracillimum. Please send 
better specimens of the others. M. J., Stafford.— 
Erythronium giganteum. R. T. L.—Megasea cordifolia. 
It will grow in ordinary soil and position, is quite hardy, 
and very pleasing as a group. Allegin.—The white 
flower is Spirea Thunbergi, the other apparently Common 
Maple (Acer campestre). P, L. Benscn.—3, Daffodil 
P. R. Barr; 4, Barri Flora Wilson; 6, Nelsoni; 9, Much 
withered, but looks like No. 4; 10, Incomparabilis 
Lulworth ; 15, Incomparabilis Gruyther ; 16, Golden Spur 
(weak flowers); 17, Princeps; 18, Rugilobus. Very good 










































ILLUSTRATED. 













a definite opinion as to the cause of their failure. The 
seedlings may have become unduly crowded in the box 
before they were planted, and might have suffered by the 
breakage of root-fibres. If they were kept in the boxes 
for several weeks they would need to have been planted 
very thinly in the boxes, as otherwise their roots would, 
in that time, have become matted together. The soil of 


flowers except No. 16. . H, E.—It is not at all easy to 
name Roses from indoors, but the flower is apparently 
Comte- Riza du Parc. -H. Graham. — Amelanchier 
canadensis.——C. B, C.—Dendrobium pulchellum.—— 
T. H.—Oncidium tigrinum unguiculatum. M. LE. M.— 
Evidently Iris sibirica, and a flower that has appeared 
abnormally early. This summer you will have doubtless 














the bed could not have been the cause of failure, as they 
withered in two or three days after plauating, and in that 
time they would not have put forth fresh roots into the 
new soil. Possibly scorching sun or drying winds might 
have affected them. It is always well to shade Asters just 
planted out during sunny weather, and, if possible, to 
shelter them from boisterous winds, keeping them well 
watered until they have taken hold of the fresh soil. 


426—Dividing Dahlia roots (H. B. D. P.).—In 
cutting into several pieces one large or previous season’s 
Dahlia root, the chief aim should ‘be to runa sharp knife 
down through the old stem as cleanly as possible, then 
drawing the severed portions apart. When that is done 
then each half can again be cut in two, but in each case 
there must be preserved with the fleshy tubers a portion 
of the crown—that is, the part just round the old stem, 
from which only shoots break forth. Shoots will not break 
out from portions of the tubers if there be none of this 
crown attached. With respect to making scarlet Rhodo- 
dendrons more bushy, we should advise cutting the old 
bare wood out, and compelling them to break afresh. . 
That would lose you flowers next year, but the bushes 
would ‘greatly gain. Then it would be well to fork in 
some half-decayed manure about them also, as they 
evidently need more stimulant. . Soap-suds are not 
exactly what Rhododendrons like. When the new growths 
are being made give an occasional soaking of water to wash 
in the manure. re 


427—Treatment of Oleander, Crassula, etc. 
(Erin).—It is improbable that the Oleander would,flower 
this year if cut down now, as the blossoms: are. only. 
_roduced on yature, well-ripened shoots. 2, We should 
advise that the planting of the shrubs you name be 
deferred until the autumn. 3, You may have. kept- your 
Crassulas toodamp. They are very impatient of excessive | 


abundance of bloom. D. Hackett.—A Thalictrum, but 
please send a flower.—Nil_ Desperanduin.—Forsythia 
suspensa.— Rivulus.—Rose Boule de Neige. 






























Catalogues received. — Chrysanthemums. — 
Messrs. J. Hole & Son, Teignmouth, Devon. New 
Roses, ete.—Messrs. Wm. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
Herts. New British and Foreign Carnations and 
Picotees. —Mr. W. H. Weguelin, St. Mary’s Church, 
Torquay. Garden and Conservatory Plants.—Messrs. 
Wm. Clibran & Son, Altrincham, near Manchester. 














Weigela Stelzeri is a most profuse flowering 
variety. The colour is rich pink, quite two or three shades 
deeper than W. rosea. There is no variety I think so 
showy, its habit being compact, the flowers, so freely pro- 
duced, being exhibited to the best advantage.—P. 


A free-flowering Persian Cyclamen.—I send 
you a photograph of a white Cyclamen raised from seed 
four years ago. This plant has been in bloom since the 
new year, and has at present eighty-four flowers on it and 
several buds. The bulb is about4 inches across, and is in 
an 8-inch pot.—W. M. Sranirorb, Harsham Lodge, near 
Bungay. 


Erythronium revolutum.—I send a spray of E. 
revolutum, which I find the strongest growing of the 
Dog’s-tooth Violets.—M. J. Srarrorp, Waldeck, Enjield: 


Twin Trumpet and Poet’s Daffodils.—Mr. 
Jones; of. Invermore, Woking, sends us specimens of these 
Daffodils, in each case the stem bearing two flowers. This 
is unusual, espécially in the case of the Trumpet Varieties. 
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LAW. 

Lessee of garden sub-letting and 
claiming compensation for growing 
crops from his sub-lessee.—I rent a 
house and two gardens, one garden belongs to 
the owner of the house, the other garden to a 
different person, and is held by me under a 
separate agreement of tenancy. I have under- 
let the whole from the 29th of September next 
upon the understanding that I keep possession of 
the garden ground until November 15th. One 
of the gardens is planted with flowers which I 
shall clear by that date, the other is devoted to 
vegetables, and I am at present cropping it with 
all the best vegetables, including Potatoes, and 
the usual rotation of successional crops. Can I 
demand payment or valuation for the crops 
remaining in the ground on November 15th ?— 
H. W. W. 

*.* [think you cannot claim any valuation, 
except by agreement between yourself and your 
incoming tenant. It is your duty to yield up 
the land with the crops removed, and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act (as amended by the 
Market Gardeners’ Act) does not apply to the 
case of a landlord giving up land he has occupied 
in person, as between you and your sub- 
tenant you are the landlord of the holding.— 


KoUs LT, 


The Market Gardeners’ Compsnsa- 
tion Act (H. H.).—The Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act applies to all cases where, on 
or after January Ist, 1896, it has been agreed in 
writing that a holding shall be cultivated as a 
market garden, but. the Act does not apply to 
tenancies commencing on or after that date, 
unless such a written agreement has been 
entered into. It applies to holdings cultivated 
as market gardens before January Ist, 1896, 
where it was not agreed in writing that the 
holding should be cultivated as a market garden 
if any of the improvements mentioned in the 
Act had been then executed, and the landlord 
was on or before the date named aware that 
improvements had been executed. It will be 
decidedly best to have a written agreement, no 
matter when your tenancy commenced, and if 
your landlord enters into such an agreement, 
you may get it stamped through any stamp 
office. If the rent does not exceed £5, the 
stamp duty will be 6d., and no doubt your rent 
will not exceed that amount. An article on the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act will 
probably be given in these columns next week, 
and you should read it. 


Tenant’s alterations in garden.—In 
my garden was a loose gravel walk, 15 feet 
wide, and, down the centre of this, with 
my landlord’s approval, I have made flower- 
beds bordered with tiles. In the summer 
I usually plant ‘‘Geraniums,” which give place 
to Hyacinths and Tulips for the spring, and, 
after flowering, these bulbs are removed to make 
way for the summer plants. My lease will 
expire at Lady Day next, and so it is not my 
intention to plant the bulbs (some 400 in num- 
ber) next autumn. Can my landlord claim 
them? Am I obliged to leave plants in the beds 
I have made? Can I remove the tiles, and do 
away with the beds, leaving the walk as it was 
when I entered ?—ATLAS. , 


* * As your landlord has approved of these 
alterations he cannot compel you to restore the 
bed to its original condition, and I think he 
can compel you to leave the beds as they are. 
You may remove the bulbs as in previous years, 
and you need not replant them. I think you 
may remove the border of tiles, although the 
point is open to contention. You will do no 
harm to the freehold by the removal, and so I 
think you may remove them, but you should 





carefully throw back the soil from the tiles, so 
as not to allow the gravel walk and the beds to 
appear undivided.—K. C. T. 


Nuisance by cats.—Your correspondent 
“J. G. Li” certainly cannot set traps likely to 
catch.cats. He would be liable both to heavy 
fine by the magistrates and damages by county 
court. A cat is a domestic animal, protected 
by the law. I have known a gentleman fined 
thirty shillings and costs for shooting a cat 
when destroying one of his neighbour's 
chickens.—A R®ADER. : he wet ry 

* * I donot know.if ‘‘A Reader” has-seen 
the reply.on page 96, April 16th. If he has 
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not he had better read it; if he has seen it I 
would ask him whether he considers the judges 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench or the country 
magistrates are the greater authorities? If the 
gentleman who was fined thirty shillings and 
costs for shooting a neighbour’s cat when de- 
stroying his chickens had appealed against the 
conviction it would have tee quashed. If 
‘A Reader” professes any Saowledgs of the 
law I would refer him to ‘‘Stone’s Justices’ 
Manual,” to the notes to section 41 of the 
Malicious Damage Act, and to the cases there 
cited.—K. C. T. 


BEES. 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 


Coxontss of Bees left to themselves do not in- 
crease ropy until the honey harvest com: 
mences ; but by brood spreading we may obtain 
strong colonies ready to make the most of the 
honey-flow whenever it comes, and success in 
Bee-keeping depends upon having stocks strong 
when honey is plentiful. In the operation of 
brood spreading the honey-cells in the comb 
containing least brood are uncapped and placed 
between two combs containing a larger quan- 
tity, which causes the queen to deposit eggs 
round the brood, and so extend it to a greater 
distance than that occupied by the brood 
on the two combs between which it is 
placed. In about a week after the first 
operation the hive is again examined, and 
those combs containing least brood have the 
honey-cells uncapped, and are in their turn 
placed between those containing most brood. 
It is, however, most important to have the space 
occupied crowded with Bees, so that they can 
still cover the outer combs should a spell of cold 
weather ensue; the number of frames are, 
therefore, not increased, but the division boards 
are kept inthe same place, and the combs 
manipulated till every comb contains brood ; 
but when, from the increase of young Bees, the 
space begins to be over-crowded, a frame or two 
of empty comb is inserted at intervals of a few 
days. it takes from six to eight weeks to make 
a colony strong enough to take full advantage 
of the honey harvest, which rarely begins before 
the end of May or beginning of June. Weak 
colonies, if possessing a prolific queen, may be 
quickly built up into strong ones if the Bees are 
confined, by the use of the division boards, to 
only as many combs as they can cover, 
additional combs being supplied as required 
by the increase of population, and later on 
a comb or two of brood inserted in the 
hive as the colony becomes strong enough to 
cover them. A sufficient supply of food is now 
a matter of the utmost importance, both to 
preserve the hives of the Bees, and to assist in 
the rearing of the brood, the consumption of 
stores being greater than ever. In the early 
spring large colonies are often brought to the 
verge of starvation, and even perish from lack 
of food, colonies having much maturing brood 
must, therefore, be kept up by gentle feeding 
with thin syrup, thinner than that supplied in 
the autumn, as a great quantity of liquid food 
is used in the rearing of the brood. 

In making preparations for the coming season 
it is good policy to lay in a stock of comb 
foundation to supply to swarms, as large quan- 
tities of honey are used by Bees in the secretion 
of wax for comb building, and wax production 
occupies the time of great numbers of Bees just 
at the most busy season of the year, prrticularly 
so in the case of newly-hived swarms, and where 
guper-honey is worked for ; but by the use of 
foundation not only is much valuable time saved 
to the Bees, but the honey that would be con- 
sumed by them in the production of wax is 
stored up in the hives or supers to the great 





foundation are not used, strips about 2 inches 
wide are provided to the underside of the top 
bars; these the Bees take as a guide from which 
to work out the combs in a perpendicular line 
within the frames, whereas without this guide 
the combs would be built in such a way as to 
join the frames together, and the advantages of 
the movable comb-hive lost in consequence. 
The foundation used in supers is made thinner 
than that used in the hive, and is of a pale 
colour, and is fixed in the section boxes in small 
triangular pieces or full sheets. 

For securing super comb honey in good form, 
nothing can be better than the section boxes 
now much in vogue. These are made to contain 
when filled just one pound of honey, and being 
furnished with thin foundation are placed ina 
section rack upon the top of the hive. On the 
bottom of the rack a frame of wood @ of an inch 
thick is fixed in such a way that when the sec- 
tion boxes are placed in position there is room 
for the Bees to pass between them and the tops 
of the hive frames, and strips of tin, wood, or 
perforated zinc are placed between each of the 
sections to ensure flatness and even thickness of 
the honey-combs. These section boxes are clean 
and nice to handle, can be removed as they 
become filled (in exchange for empty ones), and 
can be transported from place to place without 
the risk of breakage. Those who wish to obtain 
comb honey in saleable attractive form should 
not fail to lay in a stock of these sections in 
readiness for the first honey harvest of the 
season ; they can be bought in the flat to be 
folded into the box shape as required. 

bio. G. 





Position of hive (Busy Bee). — Your 
neighbour could not compel you to remove the 
hive, and as it stands so well away from his 
garden there is little probability of his being 
stung by the Bees. We have always found that 
Bees soon become accustomed to people passing 
near their hives, and that it is those that are 
kept in isolated positions that are the more 
ready to use their stings. You will, of course, 
use great care and gentleness in manipulating 
the hive, when putting on supers or removing 
them, or when feeding the Bees, for it is at such 
times their tempers are sometimes aroused 
through the jarring of the hive, when they are 
liable to ‘‘ go for” any living creature near, be 
it man, woman, cat or dog. In the ordinary 
way, however, they are too puny occupied either 
within or without the hive, and value their own 
lives too well to go about stinging people, for in 
the operation the Bee loses both its sting and 
its life. 





POULTRY. 


Fowl laying but one egg ( Poultry ).— 
No definite cause can be assigned for this, sup- 
posing the facts are as stated. The hen may be 
a most indifferent layer at the best of times, or 
she may be too fat, or her egg organs may be 
diseased. I have an Indian Game hen, which, I 
believe, laid her first egg this week since last 
autumn. She is in the best of health, is well 
fed, and has been running throughout the 
winter with a batch of pullets, whose egg 
average since the first of October is probably 
seventy eggs each. The lesson to be derived 
from this is to keep none but good laying strains. 
You really cannot make hens lay if they are not 
disposed to do so.—DouLtine. 

Book on poultry keeping (Beginner).— 
You cannot do better than buy the ‘‘ Practical 
Poultry Keeper,” published by Cassell and Co. 
This gives the information you require as to 
general management, but it is well to remember 
that in the poultry world at the present 
moment, changes occur so frequently and new 















contagious. 


It would be well, therefore, to 


remove from the pond every fish showing signs 


of 


it. A cure may, however, be effected by 


placing them in running water, the fish being 


confined in a box with perforated sides and top, 
the box being sunk a few inches in a stream ; or 
if you have not a convenient stream of water 
near, you may place the fish under a gently 
running tap. They must be kept in the running 
water till all trace of the fungus has disappeared. 


Yo 
or 


u should carefully remove all decaying animal 
vegetable matter from your fish-pond upon 


discevery, or you will never banish the disease. 
Some aquatic snails introduced into your pond 
would do much, by consuming decaying vegetable 


ma 


some condition. 


tter, towards keeping the water in a whole- 
Planorbis corneus is a useful 


kind for this purpose ; the shell of this snail is 
flat-coiled in shape, and of a dark reddish-brown 
colour, while the body is black above and greyish 


underneath. 


Water snails are most useful 


scavengers, and their eggs and fry provide the 
best food for fish. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 





Prizes will be given during the present year of 
over £150 by the Editor of The Garden and Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED for the best photographs or 
sketches of country houses and gardens, flowers 
and shrubs of the open air, small gardens, indoor 
flowers and plants, picturesque effects in gardens, 
ferneries, rock and water gardens, old topiary 
work, climbers, garden fruits, vegetables, vases, 


cut flowers, 
structures. 


table decorations and garden 
For full particulars address ‘‘ Photo 


Competition,” 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
Lo 





ndon, W.C. 
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THE WRITER 
OF THIS LETTER 


is Mr. lL. Caselton, 15, King 
George Strest, 
London, S.E. 








Greenwich, 
He says: 









“T have been for years 
a martyr to a very bad 
form of headache, which 
attacked me nearly every 
day, sometimes quite prostrating 
me. I was advised to give up 
drinking tea entirely, and take 
Cocoa as a beverage. I decided 
to try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Oocoa, 
which I commenced taking some 
two months ago, and I am glad 
to say that since then I have been 
quite free from my dread enemy, 
headache, I feel confident that 
this result was brought by Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, for I had tried 
numerous remedies without any 
success. I find nothing picks me 
up so quickly as a cup of Dr, 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa after I have 
had a stiff day’s work in sthool. 
I shall be glad to testify 
personally to anyone what a 
real boon your excellent 
food beverage has proved 
to me,” 
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advantage of the Bee-keeper. Foundation | breeds are introduced with such rapidity that no F ane 4 
consists of thin sheets of wax embossed to the | one book can keep pace as ascprianill acliticct Pe aeined es ey pee >< 
natural shape of the base of the honey-cells, and | tions of the needs of Fowls to be met with.— grocers, ani stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ @ 
supplies all the wax needed to form the cells, | Dounrina. Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, © 
and is very quickly wonkes out by the Bees. ae ae tide . ; » 
On a swarm being placed in a hive provided IML AE orative 

with sheets of comb foundation, i is remark: Sage as $e Boomer 2 an extent niche waknow ° 
able in how shor u : ‘ : in the history of any preparation. Merit, 

combs are worked. The heal of foundation} Diseased fish (A nchovey ).—The fishin your and merit alone, is rtiat 4 claimed for Dr. z 
are cut to a size a little smaller than | pond are suffering from the attack of a vegetable tN adalat yy areca pene Tere ne. oe 
the inside of the frames; being fixed firmly | parasite, which gives them the soft swollen ote paper (a pdateant wait poy, ae inte © 
in the saw cut in the top bar irae are allowed to | appearance you describe. This fungus or mould sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free < 
hang to within j-inch of the ottom bar, and | is caused, in many cases, by~ the presence of “aud post paid. . >< 
}-inch of the side bars. Where whole sheets of | decaying anima] matter in the water, and is| $$00064606666669646666006866 
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ACTS LIKE MAGIC a ae 
os oa 
On all Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables.| < > 
O eel 
A Most INTERESTING PAMPHLET. < : — we: 
HOW TO INCREASE THE FRUITS SPECIAL VALUE in all sizes and qualities. 8. d. 
OF THE EARTH,” pote feet ; ee : y wit ‘uieigiel h cs i aaa a 
Sent, with full information, Gratis and Post free BEST MAKE. d 
on application. 60 feet ¢ by 1 Ply 2 % 19 é 











G0 ata diy tae # 29 


“GARDEN HOSE REELS 
kL —- 8/9, 15/-, 19/6. €= 


VERY RESTING” 


GARDEN ARM-CHAIR 


(FOLDING), [259 
3/9; just to clear, 2/9; % 
postage, 10d. 


+ NAVY.SERCE SUITS 


For gardening, 1172. 


All goods of 10s. value car. paid 
to any part of United 
Kingdom. 


117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


All Orders Carriage Paid. 


WITH’S MANURE CO., HEREFORD. 


WILLESDEN 
CRIM 
| SHADING |=+ 


Is the Best. 









































£100 CONSERVATORY, 20 ft. by 15 ft. 











| ERECTED IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
CAMPBELL'’S || No. 100. — MELON or CUCUMBER FRAMES. 
FUMIGATING ROLLS. 




















ROT-PROOF & DURABLE : 

No. 1. SHADING Ceeyy. F. T. (fine) The cheapest, simplest, and most effectual || 23 pe 

A. L. F. (close) F. T.0. (open) method of fumigation known. No lamp, || &g 2% 

Used by the leading gardeners everywhere. fumigator, oil or spirit required. Simply || 34 38 

Any Length cut and sent promptly light the Roll and hang it up. Ep oe 

e "Ft s= & 
BLINDS MADE TO ORDER REDUCED PRICES :— s. d. || ga = : = 

, GAT naet eT eiorsi tA Ww NOON 3 No. 2 for 500 cubic feet 0 5 z- -Light Frame. . “8 t. by 6 fe {cto Tree! \% 15 0 each. 
Samples and Prices free. 331, Biss MASOODS. 5, 297% ° 5 " "164 by 6 ft, \Carriage Paid f 443 9 ” 

ding 2,000 Ap 2 Made of well-seasoned red-wood Deal; Painted Three 


Coats; Glazed with 2l-oz. English Glass. 


L E M 0 N 0] L | N S ECT } cl D c @lllustrated Catalogues and Estimates free on application. 





Willesden Paper « Canvas Works 

























































‘I'he above Glass is offered subject to being in stock on receipt 
of order. The prices are ex Wharf, London, from 
whence all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


tury eitherina 
greenhouse or 
out in a gar- 
den; and not 
only isitalways 
|ready for use, 


and all kinds of APHIS, on all plants. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT or Woolly Aphis 


on Apple Trees, &c., can be destroyed by using 


“ABOL” INSECTICIDE. 


, The best liquid Insecticide for sponging | 
St ud $ iS = The “Ivorine 
WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. dipping, or syringing with. abs ap rey 
eing made oO 
CHEAP GLASS \f GOOD GLASS ] PRICES :—Pints, ls. 6d.; quarts, 2s. 9d. ; pede ean 
e § e 1 1 
4 gallons, 5s. ; gallons, 9s. each. pared sub- 
SPECIAL OF FEE. OF c 3 Payal 
ies 
: HORTICULTURAL GLASS SOLD BY ALL SEEDSMEN. of real syoey; is 
of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices : Wholesale by— ; and; does snot | 
; 4ths 15-oz. Per Box. corrode or eat 
th “ (en sizes by i} re STOCK Exors. ROBERT CAMPBELL, etine aks 
* | 50ft. Boxes4 in margin, 8 by at 4/= ‘ woo an 
8 by 10 Adie 13 7 ley SIZES. 117, CHAPEL STREET, SALFO RD, | sar <tr 
stock sizes as state - an eing 
payee ores in margin, 12 by is} it Sie |13 by 17 ivory - white, 
9 by 12 » Boxes | 018 by 24 13 by 20 HE AT Hi MAN | when written 
9 by 13 4ths 21-oz. 14 by 16 > Gi * upon it shows 
9 by 14| 100ft. Boxes { 8t9ck sizes Ba mene at $/6 | 14 by 18 at Gell | to perfection. 
10 by 12| 200ft. Boxes mn 12 by 12 y at 16/=|14 by 20 fe a aah i i! the writing is 
10 by 14 stock sizes as stated ) a4 44/. | 14 by 24 1 OA ae mon the Ivorine 
12 by 12| 2o0ft. at in margin, 12 by is} et B1/- |15 by 20 A Sane ; 2 prs Seenent, 
12 by 13 16 by 18 YS RO d though wash- 
12 by 14 Srds 21-08. 16 by 20 2 Endell Street, By able ‘oid does 
= d 1¢ | 100ft. Boxes Block sizes ae at 9/3 | 16 ad 94 : Covent Garden. H\not become 
1 ee yy 200tt: Boxes | t3 ae ty © PEA at 17/6 | Ie oree i" LONDON, W. C. ‘unreadable, as 
ee f 100ft. Boxes { 8t0ck sizes as pea at12/6 f o4 is Chacammarith 
ed 200ft. Boxes} 1? oe rks at 23/= 18 Py Inbels: as the 
12 by to y paint gets old. 
Note.—No Box can be divided, and one size only is contained m| It is for all 
‘| in each Box | purposes, and 
will last a cen- 
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1} by 3, 1} by 3, and may be 

at sap, | ABOL” ABOLISHES APHIS. PEN AND Ln des, But 

Ss. 62: 6 - 6 '. The Cheapest and most useful Plant Wash. ‘thename when 
6 ONE PINT MAKES 100 PINTS. Mimsy be 
Per 100 ft. tj Per 100 ft. Priores—Pint, 1/6; Quart, 2/6; Half-Gall., 4/-; Gall., 7/6. easily rubbed 





off, and 50 
used as many times as desired. Gaieglel and Tists of the 
West's Patent Specialities post free. 


Other Horticultural Wood eaually cheap. 


OF ALL SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS, 
Or post free on receipt of remittance from the 











Catalogues post free on application. Soe ManuFaActuRERS—E, A, WHITE, Limited, Price, 9d. per doz. ; 8S. per gross, carriage paid. 
THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY Hop and Fruit Growers, PADDOCK WOOD, KENT. Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 
7 = 5 Write for full particulars and name this paper. THE LEEDS ORCHID Co., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 
72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. ee 
TENTS ! ! TENTS! -—- Suitable for Gardens, FLOWER POTS FLOWER POTS A MINE OF INFORMATION.~— 
Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum-] 12 8-in., 20 6in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate ns THE COUNTRY GE ; a 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bag | and put on rail for 78. 6d. 1898 Illustrated Catalogue : Flower- CATALOGUE, 1898, now ready. 2 
included). These tents are white, and have only been used a | pots, Seed-pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale-potg, free.— pages, Crown 4to. Price: 1s. paper; 2s. cloth 
pegs ea as Fe - Government, and eueely cost | T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudiey. uae 3s. Ge chai gilt rhs a FISHER & 
over £6 eac will send one complete for 25s, an be sent ement’s-lane 
on approval. N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15s. to yee ae 
oe eae eat ee GREENHOUSES. ((ARDENING” BINDING COVERS.— 
I send out at 25s. each. Carriage paid. Price List of Intending purchasers should send for our Dlustrated Price Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, from 


marquees (any size) post free. I do not require pay- 


List of Greenhouses; &c., complete from 48s., post free, two | Vol. 1 to Led time, are on sale, price 1s. 6d. each; post 
pen till you. have received and approved of 


stamps.—8. HARTLEY & O©O., Horticultural Buildere, | free, 1s. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or 


1e fent trom —H. J.G ASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. Yealley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Vorkshira, | from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-st , Strand, W.C, 
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A USE FOR OLD PLANTS. 

Many growers for exhibition, and others, too, 
who cultivate their plants for decorative uses, 
invariably keep their old plants well into the 
spring before discarding them. At this season 
these old plants throw up numerous healthy 
new growths, and if these are kept free from 
green-fly and other equally troublesome insect 
pests they make splendid late cuttings. With 
warmer weather, cuttings inserted at the 
present time root quickly, and in a short time, 
providing all conditions are favourable, useful 
young plants result. 

It is a good rule to insert the cuttings singly 
in deep thumb-pots, using for the compost light 
loam and leaf-soil in equal parts, and a liberal 
supply of silver-sand. These soils should be 
mixed well before using, and then the work of 
propagation may be satisfactorily carried out. 
The compost should not be too dry, but just 
sufficiently moist to handle without the parti- 
cles of soil adhering to the hands. Make the 
cuttings about 3 inches long by cutting them 
from the old plants just below the joint, and 
then trim off the bottom leaf close to the stem 
of the cutting. This is then ready for inserting 
in the soil, and when this is being done see that 
the soil is pressed firmly around its base. Label 
the cutting at once and before proceeding with 
the next cutting, thus avoiding confusion and 
possible annoyance through mistakes after- 
wards. In selecting the cuttings be careful to 
choose those without buds in the points of the 
shoots. This should not be a difficult matter, 
as a large proportion of the new growths are 
free from this failing, and when rooted grow 
away freely. 

The rooting process will take place much 
quicker if a little bottom-heat can be given, or 
if the pots containing the cuttings can be placed 
in a warm greenhouse where the air is slightly 
moist. Those without these advantages need 
not despair, as a cool greenhouse or a cold-frame 
will answer the same purpose, although the 
period of rooting will be somewhat longer. In 
these cooler structures, plunge the pot in boxes 
containing Cocoa-nut-fibre, etc., and cover 
the box with glass. Now that the weather is 
becoming much warmer, the heat from the sun 
will assist materially in their early rooting, and 
one may by these means, therefore, quickly 
raise a capital lot of plants to flower on single 
stems. 

When evidence is given—ascertained either 
by shaking the plant out of the pot or by the 
growth noticed at the point of the cutting—the 
plants should be taken out of the boxes and 
gradually hardened off. Before this is com- 
pleted, however, they may need a shift into pots 
of larger size, and this should be into large 60’s 
—also known as 34-inch pots. In this case, too, 
the compost should contain two parts loam, and 
half a part each of rotten horse-manure, with a 
free use of coarse sand, all well mixed. When 
repotting, let it be done much firmer this time, 
as short-jointed, sturdy growth should follow 
this operation, and not a long, sappy kind of 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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growth — generally the result of careless 
repotting. After keeping the plants rather 
close for a few days, they may be gradually 
inured to more air, until in the end the frame- 
lights may be left off, and strong and sturdy 
growth encouraged. Keep a sharp look-out on 
these little plants when their pots are filled with 
roots, as the warmer weather experienced at 
this time very soon dries up the soil and causes 
the plants to suffer. Should green-fly or other 
insect pest give trouble, dust the affected parts 
with Tobacco-powder. 

In due time the final potting of these plants 
must take place, determining this operation 
when the pots are full of roots. The stronger- 
rooting plants should be repotted into 7-inch 
pots, also known as ‘‘ 28's,” and the weaker 
ones placed into 32’s, measuring 6} inches in 
diameter. A good compost comprises three 
parts good light loam, broken up roughly, half a 
part each of rotten horse-manure and leaf-soil, 
a sprinkling each of bone-meal and artificial 
manure, and a sufficient quantity of coarse sand 
to make the whole porous. This, too, should be 
well mixed. Pot firmly, afterwards staking 
each plant with a thin and neat stake. Thin 
Hazel stakes answer well. Stand the plants 
together for a time until they make a start into 
the new soil, after which they should be arranged 
in rows to get the benefit of sun and air and to 
ripen the wood. For, small greenhouses and 
conservatories these plants are admirably 
adapted. For the grouping, one bloom to each 
plant is ample, and they usually develop in 
this way flowers of high quality. For cut 
flowers or for conservatory decoration the 
plants should be grown on to the terminal bud. 

One of the most successful French growers for 
market inserts his cuttings during April and 
May, and flowers his plants on single stems, 
by these means obtaining fine blooms by the 
ordinary flowering period. There is no reason 
why three plants grown on in this way should 
not be potted up together into 9-inch pots 
and flowered in them. In carrying out this 
Ohta of culture the plants are not so long 
about,, and the expense of raising a large 
quantity of plants decidedly less than by the 
ordinary method of cultivation. 

It is too late to think of propagating some 
of the later sorts, but at the same time there are 
many excellent varieties which one may take 
in hand with a fair prospect of success. Such 
sorts as Viviand Morel, and its sports Charles 
Davis and Lady Hanham; Australian Gold, 
Emily Silsbury, Niveum, Pride of Ryecroft, 
Western King, Louise, Elthorne Beauty, A. H. 
Wood, Julia Scaramanza, Mrs. C. Harman 
Payne, and its sport Mrs. G. W. Palmer, Mrs. 
S.C. Probin, Oceana, Mutual Friend, W. H. 
Lincoln, William Tricker, Mrs. W. 8. Trafford, 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, Surprise, John 
Shrimpton, and quite a host of others, should 
be sufficient to convince readers of GARDENING 
of the usefulness of using up cuttings of the old 
plants for this purpose. 

EXPERIENCED GROWER. 





Chrysanthemums—explanation of 
terms (M. Smith ).—We can quite understand 
your difficulty in understanding the various 
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terms used in describing the culture of the 
Chrysanthemum. This information has been 
given before, but we repeat it again, asking, how- 
aver, our readers in future to refer to this 
answer for an explanation. To a beginner we 
are aware that this is oftentimes a stumbling- 
block. You ask what is a ‘‘natural break?” 
Before replying to this query, you must first 
understand that a Chrysanthemum-plant in the 
course of its development in the springtime 
makes what is called a “break.” Now a 
“break” is caused by the formation of a bud at 
the apex of the growth or shoot of the plant 
—that is to say, in the point of these. Imme- 
diately below the formation of this bud new 
shoots may very soon be noticed, and these 
make considerable progress in a short time. 
The formation of the bud just alluded to causes 
the bud to break into these new shoots, hence 
the name of ‘‘natural break,” because this has 
happened in a manner quite natural to the 
plant. It is usual to select three or more of the 
strongest of these succeeding shoots, and grow 
on the plant in the ordinary way. Then, in the 
course of some two or three months, according 
to variety, these plants again make a break in 
the point of each shoot, but in this case the 
formation of the bud is not called the second 
break, but instead is termed the ‘“ first crown- 
bud.” Now in the case of some varieties it is 
found desirable to secure, or in other words to 
retain, this first crown-bud, and to retain these 
buds the small shoots surrounding the bud have 
in each instance to be removed, thus leaving the 
buds quite alone. These are allowed to swell, 
and in time develop very large and handsome 
flowers. There are many instances, however, 
in which a ‘‘second crown-bud” is recom- 
mended asthe one best suited to certain varie- 
ties. With these plants when the first crown- 
bud is formed the bud and not the surrounding 
shoots is removed, and the strongest individual 
shoot on each of the three stems is retained and 
grownon. These in turn, generally froma month 
to six weeks, produce a bud in the point of each 
shoot, and this again is called the second crown- 
bud. To retain these buds the shoots surround- 
ing them are removed, the buds alone remaining. 
The second crown-buds invariably produce neat, 
though smaller flowers, although the flowers are 
much richer and better in colour than those 
from first crown-buds. To retain what are 
described as ‘‘terminal”-buds the shoots sur- 
rounding a second crown-bud must be grown 
on, and the second crown-bud removed. In a 
few weeks the terminal-buds are perfected, and 
in this case the largest and best shaped of those 
which appear in clusters should be selected and 
retained. This last-named bud is described as 
the “terminal ” because it denotes the termina- 
tion of the plant’s growth. The foregoing 
description of the plant is what takes place, 
generally, in the course of a season’s growth, 
when a natural manner of development is 
allowed. There are several cases, however, 
where the natural breaks take place so late in 
the spring that the buds resulting from the 
succeeding shoots would be produced too late 
for the buds to be of any use for a November 
display. On this account, therefore, means 
have to be taken to make the plant. develop 
shoots or ‘‘ break ” artificially, and this is done 
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by pinching out the points of the growths on 
given dates, in this way ensuring the pro- 
duction of the first or second crown-bud so 
much earlier than would be the case in a natural 
way. We hope we have made this quite clear 
to you, and that the information will be of 
service to other novices in Chrysanthemum 
cultivation. 


Chrysanthemums — treatment of 
varieties (M. Smith ).—Your selection varies 
considerably. Vicomtesse d’Avene, Mme. 
Marie Masse, Francois Vuillermet, Ivy Stark, 
Mme. C. Desgrange, and M. Dupuis are all 
early-flowering Japanese sorts, and are seen at 
their best in the open border and flowered on 
terminal-buds. Little Bob, Flora, and Piercy’s 
Seedling are all early-flowering Pompons, and 
should receive the same treatment as the first- 
named Japanese sorts. Lady Randolph, Roseum 
superbum, Mme. Rozain, and La Triomphant 
are Japanese sorts, and should be allowed to 
make a natural break and second crown-buds 
retained. Mrs. H. Cannell pinch first week 
May, retaining first crown-buds. Edwin Moly- 
neux and Mme. Paul Lacroix pinch last week 
May, retaining first crown-buds. The other 
sorts you mention we do not know. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping (Ane- 
mone).—We have every confidence in advising 
you to grow on to the second crown-bud any of 
your plants which have already made a break. 
With the others you had better pinch out the 
point of the shoots of those which have not 
made a break by the latter end of May, and 
retain the first crown-bud produced on the 
resulting shoots. Any sorts making a natural 
break between the present time and the end 
of May had better be cut back at the end of 
May toa point just below the break, and first 
crown-buds retained on the shoots which are 
afterwards developed. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


Good plants of Aspidistra lurida variegata are useful for 
standing in dark corners, and are valuable for furnishing 
corridors, etc., on party nights. Old plants may be divide 
now for increase of stock, but in working up stock of this 
and similar plants it is better not to wait till the plants 
get old before division takes place. A healthy sound 
plant broken through the middle will make two good 
plants at once, but an old plant cut up into fragments will 
require time to make each presentable. One of the most 
useful climbers for a cool dark conservatory is Cobwa 
scandens variegata. A house near where I am working 
is filled with this plant, at least so far as regards the upper 
part, and the effect is- charming. It is-sometimes called 
the Cup-and-Saucer-plant, from the shape of its flowers. 
It is easily propagated from cuttings of the young shoots 
in the hot-bed, kept close. Camellias must have abun- 
dance of water now, and a little soot in the water will 
impart a dark green colour to the growth. A shade of 
climbing growth or tiffany should be used in very bright 
weather or the young leaves may scorch. Repot Azaleas 
just making growth, also other hardwooded plants should 
have attention now if repotting is necessary ; it may not be 
necessary with large specimens, but your growing stuff must 
not be starved. When Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and other 
hardwooded plants have been worked on into large pots, 
they may be kept going for a long time by using judi- 
ciously weak stimulants—i.e., by giving just the food they 
require in their drink. Specimen Ivy and other Pelargo- 
niums should, if well grown, be very effective now, and 
with the use of weak stimulants may be kept going a long 
time. Sow Primulas and Cinerarias. Prick off Primula 
obconica grandiflora ; the last-named plant has a bad 
name for inducing irritation in the skin, but there is a 
considerable demand for it, so I suppose only a few people 
feel any inconvenience from its presence. Good well- 
developed plants of the two popular Grasses, Eulalia 
japonica variegata and Carex variegata, are always useful 
and give such a finish to a group of plants. Cyclamens 
should now be in small pots making roots freely. It is well 
to get the small pots well filled with roots before trans- 
ferring to 48’s. There will be a good show of white flowers 
where Bermuda Lilies and Spirzas are grown in quantity. 
White flowers are always in demand. The white 
Hydrangea Dr. Hogg is flowering finely now. 


Stove. 


Steady warmth, plenty of moisture, and shade when the 
sun shines, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., will meet the needs of 
most plants now. I dislike permanent shades for stove 
plants, as it makes the foliage soft and tender, and will 
suit either fiowering or foliage plants. Allamandas, 
Clerodendrons, and other summer-flowering plants are 
now growing fast, and require as much light as they can 
bear to ripen the wood and set the flowers ; and the foliage 
plants, if too much shaded, lack colour. . Even Ferns will 
make firmer and better fronds if uncovered after the sun 
partly loses its power, and soft green foliage is of no use 
for cutting. Shift on Streptocarpus hybridus, Gloxinias, 
and Saintpaulias. Gardenias in flower must be shaded 
from bright sunshine, or the flowers soon fade. Where 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
ever later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 


many young plants are grown there is always potting to 
be done. Shift on seedlings of Rivina humilis They look 
best trained as small standards, and will make nice little 
bushes in 5-inch pots. Cocos and other delicate Palms 
require careful watering. If the soil gets sour {the leaves 
lose colour, and they are poor things when out of health. 
We find these do best in good peat and sand, pressed 
in firmly, the pots to be well drained. Remove suckers 
from the Screw Pine (Pandanus) and pot separately in a 
warm, close house; they will be large enough for table 
decoration by the autumn. P. Veitchi is the best variety. 
Must not be grown in rich stuff or the colour will suffer. 
Night temperature now about 65 degs. 


Early Grapes will now be colouring, and should be 
freely ventilated. Inside borders should be mulched to 
conserve the moisture in the soil. Grapes will not ripen 
well if the roots are dry. It is the custom to discontinue 
watering when the Grapes are finishing, but one wants to 
know something about the condition of the borders before 
coming to a decision about the supply of moisture. Many 
old Vines have sent their roots far beyond the border 
originally made, and the conditions they work under are 
different to those where the borders and roots are inside. 
In the latter case it will not do to give over watering too 
early, and it will be an advantage if the borders are 
mulched down with straw to keep in the moisture and 
keep down dust. 


Early Peaches.—If these have too much water 
when ripening the flavour will be injured. What is termed 
the Turnipy taste in Peaches arises from the roots being 
overwatered and sluggish in action, and is seldom found 
in outside Peaches. But early Peaches cannot have too 
much fresh air during the last week or so. This will put 
on colour and improve the flavour greatly. 


Melons.—Top-dress with good sound loam. Keep the 
roots moist, but do not in pits or frames water close to the 
main stem. This, if the heat declines, often induces canker. 
Should canker appear at any time, place newly-slaked lime 
round the diseased stems. Do not shade, but ventilate 
freely in bright weather. Give a little air at the highest 
point early in the morning to let out the vitiated air which 
has accumulated during the night. Close by 3.30 a.m. 
and syringe. 

Window Gardening.—Window-boxes should be 
prepared and painted. Ivy-leaved and other Pelargo- 
niums, Marguerites, and trailing Lobelias are among the 
most suitable plants for window-boxes. The bedding 
plants which have been wintered in spare room should be 
moved outside to harden, sheltered with tiffany or some- 
thing at night for a time. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Move bedding plants to cold-frames. Plants with foliage 
hardened by exposure will do in temporary shelters where 
a light cover of any kind can be thrown over them at 
night. Pot off late struck cuttings and prick out late sown 
tender annuals. These are best pricked out in cold-frames. 
If only a few of each are required, prick into boxes. Some 
of the hardiest things, such as Pentstemons, Calceolarias, 
and Margaret Carnations, may be planted out. But every- 
thing should be well hardened before planting out—this is 
necessary even as late as the end of May. When 
plants are taken straight from the greenhouse to the beds 
the leaves will suffer. Thin early sown annuals very freely. 
Six inches will not be too much space for each plant; but 
the thinning should be done before they are weakened or 
over-crowded. All hardy plants are growing freely now, 
but the cold nights have checked growth, and the Roses 
and other things have scarcely yet got into full swing in 
growth. It is getting late now for sowing biennials, such 
as Wallflowers, etc., and if thisis not already done, see 
to it at once. Prepare the beds and borders forthe summer 
bedders as soon as the spring flowers are over. If bulbs 
are moved before they have completed their growth, some 
pains should be taken to prevent them receiving too much 


check. 
Fruit Garden. 


There is a wonderful blossom on the fruit-trees. Orchards 
and gardens are still gay with Apple-blossoms. This 
ought to bea Plum year; but if the weather continues 
dry there will be plenty of insects on the trees, and it 
will be wise to begin spraying with an insecticide in good 
time. When the leaves are curled up the foliage is ruined 
for the season, and late growth will not ripen. This refers 
more especially to stone fruits; but the moths will soon 
be busy among the young Apples, and no time should be 
lost, when the Apples are fairly set, in spraying the trees. 
Those who do not like using the poisonous mixture may 
give Sunlight-soap a trial. Boil the soap in a copper, at 
the rate of 2 0z. to the gallon. A much stronger solution 
may be made, and then dilute it afterwards by adding plain 
water. Continue disbudding Peaches in a tentative 
manner, and keep the Tobacco-powder handy, for there 
are sure to be green and black flies about, and there is no 
remedy, at this season, equal to Tobacco-powder. It is 
rather early yet to take all covering from wall-trees, but 
ag much exposure as possible should be given on mild 
days. Blistered leaves should be gradually removed from 
Peach-trees. Where the trees are badly attacked there 
will generally be insects; but they are an effect, not a 
cause. Cold currents are the cause of blisters, and shelters 
—temporary or otherwise—will prevent it. 


Vegetable Garden. 


Prick off Winter Greens if the seed-beds are at all 
crowded. Transplanting benefits such crops as Broccoli 
and Cauliflowers. Sow Walcheren Cauliflowers for autumn. 
Plant out Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Plant plenty of 
Scarlet and other Runners. A true stock of the old 
Scarlet Runner is still as good as any for supplying a 
family. Mere size does not always mean quality, nor yet 
a heavy cropping capacity. Potatoes sometimes do well 
planted in May; but it is risky planting so late. If the 
season proves dry the crop will be poor. Early Potatoes 
will now come through, and must take their chance, as 
most gardeners have too many irons in the fire to be 
constantly covering and uncovering Potatoes. Good 
results may be obtained from protected Potatoes on the 
early borders. I have planted them in beds on the lazy-bed 
system, with pliable Ash or Hazel sticks bent over them, 
over which, at night, a covering of scrim has been thrown. 
A very light covering will ward off spring frosts. The 
early Celery should be ready to go into the trenches now. 
Shade and meisture must be used at first. Tomatoes 


should be well hardened before planting out. The end of 
May will be the time. Thin root crops when large enough 
to select the strongest. The rows are usually chopped 
through with a small hoe first, and singled out later. 
Sow Turnips. Vegetable Marrows may be planted under 
handlights, but must be covered at night. 

E. Hospay. 





THH COMING WEEKS WORE. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 9th —Busy preparing for bedding-out the tender 
exotics. Shall not plant just yet, except it may be Calceo- 
larias and Stocks, which have been well hardened ; but the 
bulbs in the beds must, in our case, be lifted and moyed 
elsewhere to ripen. Thinned early-sown annuals to 
6 inches. Planted out earliest Celery, shaded the plants 
with Pea-sticks laid across the trenches. Disbudded 
Peaches on walls ; dusted with Tobacco-powder. 


May 10th.—Thinned late Grapes. Tied in young wood 
in late Peach-house. Sowed Turnips, Spinach, and Let- 
tuces, Cos and Cabbage. Dusted soot over Onion-beds. 
Thinned Carrots and Parsnips. Moved Dahlias and Toma- 
toes to cold-pit to harden. Sowed more Cinerarias and 
Primulas. Divided double Primulas and put in those 
shoots which had no roots as cuttings in close-frame. 
Shifted on young Fuchsias, 


May 11th.—Planted out more Melons as soon as each 
pot and frame can be spared. Melons, Cucumbers, or 
something for which there is a demand, are planted therein. 
Shifted our young Ferns and pricked off a lot of seedling 
Cherries into boxes. Will be kept close and shaded till 
established. Potted off seedling tropical Asparaguses of 
various kinds. Plumosus nanus is still one of the most 
useful. Shifted into larger pots several graceful Bamboos. 
These are valuable for furnishing. 


May 12th.—Planted out all the Calceolarias we intend 
using. If planted late in very dry hot soil they do not do 
so well. Mulched beds of Tufted Pansies with a mixture 
of old manure, charred refuse, and old potting soil. The 
plants root into this, and the birds do not scratch it about 
as when manure alone is used. Planted more Scarlet 
Runners and Canadian Wonder Dwarf Beans. Planted 
Green Windsor Beans and Marrow Peas. 


May 13th.—Autumn-sown annuals and other spring 
flowers are so bright in the beds that we cannot take them 
up yet to make room for bedding plants; but we have a 
heap of compost ready for forking into the beds as soon as 
the spring flowers come off. Each bed will be prepared to 
suit the plants intended for it. ‘‘Geraniums” flower best 
when the soil is not too rich. Finished mulching Straw- 
berries with litter. Watered early border of Royal Sove- 
reigns. Mulched Raspberries with manure. 


May 14th.—Disbudded and tied Tomatoes in cold-house. 
Bottom trusses are setting freely, as plenty of air is given 
and the roots kept reasonably moist, with a fairly dry 
atmosphere. Earthed up early Potatoes. Planted out 
Leeks raised under glass. In cutting Asparagus we cut 
everything, and leave all to start together when cutting 
ceases. Potted off a lot of young stove stuff, and filled a 
number of pots with Club Mosses. 





eS out seedling Tufted 
Pansies (7'. G. H.).—So much depends upon 
the size of your plants, when they were raised, 
and, most of all, whether they are properly 
hardened off. It is useless to plant out in the 
open until the young plants have attained fairly 
decent proportions, and can be handled easily. 
We have just now a large batch of strong seec- 
lings which were sown during the latter part of 
January in a gentle bottom-heat. In about 
three weeks these were pricked off carefully 
into other boxes, about 14 inches to 2 inches 
between the plants. After being replaced in 
the seed-raising quarters for a short time, and 
just to give them a fresh start, the boxes were 
placed on a shelf near to the glass in a cool 
greenhouse. Here they continued to make pro- 
gress, and except for just stirring the soil be- 
tween the rows of plants, and keeping the soil 
moist, and at all times freely ventilating, 
nothing more was done for a few weeks. 
About three weeks since they were given cooler 
quarters, which they certainly seemed to appre- 
ciate, and by the use of cold-frames, and ad- 
mitting air freely into these structures, the 
young plants developed sturdy and robust 
growth. On fine days they have been fully 
exposed, and seemed to gain in strength and 
size rapidly. The first batch has just been 
placed in their flowering quarters, and these 
are a capital sturdy lot of plants with mats of 
roots. The beds in which they are to flower 
were first nicely levelled and raked fine, and 
with the aid of a short garden line they are 
planted in regular order about 4 inches to 
6 inches apart, according to the vigour of each 
lant, and about 6 inches between the rows. 
Io some readers this may seem rather too close 
together, but we always make a rule when the 
plants commence to flower to pull up all com- 
mon and poor sorts, retaining only the best, 
and in the end from among some thousands of 
these seedling plants we save, perhaps, half a 
dozen really excellent sorts to perpetuate. 
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FERNS. 


— 


THE LOMARIAS. 


Tur Lomarias are nearly allied to the hard 
Ferns (Blechnums), and number about fifty 
species, some being very small and low in 
stature ; others rise upon stout stems several 
feet in height, and bear large leathery massive 
fronds, which contrast well with Ferns of more 
delicate growth ; moreover, as the majority of 
-Lomarias are natives of cool countries they | 
thrive in an ordinary greenhouse, and some are 
even well adapted for growth in Wardian cases, | 
Large plants of Lomarias are very effective in 
the open air during summer, whilst smaller ones 
are equally useful indoors, and even as window- 
plants. ‘The following are among the best 
| kinds— 

L. piscoLor isa bold, vigorous-growing plant, 
which, when old, rises upon a short stout stem. 








It is a native of New Zealand, and _ thrives 
admirably in a greenhouse, or even insheltered, 
shady spots in the open air during summer. 





Lomaria gibba. 


L. rLtvratints is also a New Zealand plant, 
but wholly different in aspect from that 
previously named. The outline in this case is 
vase-like, the fronds being from 12 inches to 
18 inches long and pinnate, with closely-set, 
almost round, segments of a pale green colour, 


L. crrata is a miniature Tree-Fern, rising, 
when old, upon a slender stem. It comes from 
New Caledonia, and thrives best in this country 
in a cool stove or intermediate-house. 


L. auprna is found plentifully in the Falkland 
Islands, Cape Horn, and in various parts of 
Antarctic America. It is a very desirable plant 
for the outdoor rock garden, in which it forms 
a dense carpet, consisting of deep green fronds, 
which seldom reach more than 6 inches in 
height. It may be briefly and familiarly 
described as a miniature form of our native 
species (L. Spicant), with shorter and more 
rounded segments, 


L. BLECHNOIDES, which comes from Chili, is 
well adapted for Wardian-cases. Its fronds, 


‘having all the bright green segments densely 








which are from 5 inches to 6 inches long, have 
broad rounded segments, leathery in texture, 
and deep green. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. u 


L. caprnsis is a bold-growing plant, of mas- 


sive appearance, from the cooler parts of South 
Africa. This species, when planted in a cool- 


house fernery, forms in a few years a majestic 


ornament, and in that state becomes a fine back- 
ground against which to group smaller-growing 


and more delicately-divided Ferns. The root- 


stock is creeping, and the fronds vary from 


1 foot to 3 feet or more in height. The segments, 


which are divided to the mid-rib, are from 


3 inches to 6 inches long, rounded at the base, 
and tapering to a point. They are finely 
toothed on the edges, dark green above, but 
below slightly paler. 

L. arppa (see cut), though common, is none 
the less beautiful. It comes from New Cale- 
donia and the various islands in the Pacific. It 
may be grown in a stove or greenhouse, Or, 


indeed, in a dwelling-house. When old it forms 
a short trunk, which adds to its attractions, or 


it may be planted in the top of a dead Tree-Fern 
stem. A variety of this species, called Belli, 
from Chatham Island, differs from the type in 










































tasselled, but it has hitherto not proved to be a 
free grower. 

L. GerMarnI, which, upon its first introduc- 
tion from Chili, went by the name of crenulata, 
makes a pretty ornament for a Wardian-case. It 
produces quantities of underground suckers, 
which sometimes come up where not wanted, to 
the detriment of more delicate kinds. The fronds 
are simply pinnate, somewhat spreading, and 
finely notched on the edges; they are usually 
from 3 inches to 6 inches high and apple-green, 
the contracted fertile ones being erect. 

L. LANCEOLATA, which is also dwarf and a fit 
companion for the preceding, has fronds about 
9 inches high, the segments of which are, more 
or less, rounded at the points, and diminish 
downwards to the base. The fertile fronds are 
scarcely so high, and the segments are very 
narrow. 

L. NupA produces fronds from 12 inches to 
18 inches long, and 5 inches wide at the broadest 
part. They are deep green, and arranged in a 
vase-like manner. The Fertile fronds are smaller 
than the others, somewhat heavy in appearance, 
and do not add so much to the beauty of the 
plant as do those of most of the other species. 


bo 
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This plant resembles L. gibba somewhat, but the 
points of the fronds are tapering. A variety 
of L. nuda, called pulcherrima (which, by the 
way, we have seen with fertile fronds), is equally 
strong in growth. 

L. n1GRA is a curious little plant, a native of 
dense forests in the vicinity of Tauranga, in 
New Zealand, and a plant peculiarly adapted 
for Wardian-cases ; indeed, we have only seen 
it in good condition in such situations. It 
seldom exceeds 6 inches in height, and is often 
less. In striking contrast to the last-named 
kind comes 

L. GIGANTEA, set upon a stout stem, furnished 
about the crown with an abundance of black, 
chaffy scales. 

L. Ginurest, which is a native of Chili, is an 
attractive plant, and one which thrives well in 
a cool-house. 


L. L’HEermrntert, an elegant plant from the 
warm parts of South America, does not thrive in 
a cool-house ; it isa small species, producing 
fronds from 6 inches to 9 inches long and less 
than 2 inches wide, suddenly tapering to both 
ends ; when young they are bright crimson, but 
afterwards change to pink, and finally become 
deep green. The fertile fronds are smaller and 
not very conspicuous. 

L. MAGELLANICA, when old, has a stout stem 
some 4 feet or more in height, the crown and 
base of which are clothed with long, harsh, 
brown, hair-like scales ; the fronds, which are 
pinnate, are about 2 feet inlength. They are 
deep green on the upper side, paler beneath, and 
bold and massive in appearance. It is an etfec- 
tive plant in an open-air fernery in summer. 
There are in South America numerous forms 
of this plant, many of which have obtained dis- 
tinctive names, and deservedly so, as when 
seen in a living state they differ materially one 
from another. 

L. VULCANICA attains a height of from 9 inches 
to 12 inches; its root-stock is densely clothed 
with long, stiff, shining-black hair-like scales. 
It comes from New Zealand, and is well adapted 
for culture in a Wardian-case. 


L. FALCATA, from Tasmania, isan elegant cool- 
house plant, the fronds of which are about 2 feet 
long and some 5 inches across at the widest 
part ; the segments are bright pale green. 

L. PROCERA, which is somewhat rare in culti- 
vation, is both a handsome and distinct Fern. 
Its fronds are large, and the segments stout and 
leathery with thickened margins; they are 
deep green above, but paler beneath. It comes 
from New Zealand, and succeeds in a cool- 
house. 


L. Parrrsonti is thoroughly distinct from any 
other species. It isa native of Australia. Its 
fronds are sword-shaped, from 9 inches to 
18 inches high and deep green, and the edges 
crenulate ; the fertile fronds are about the same 
length as the others, but very narrow. 

L. CHILENSIS is a bold, handsome kind from 
Chili, and at home in the hardy fernery, where 
it produees a distinct and bold appearance. The 
large arching fronds attain a height of from 
4 feet to 6 feet, and have leathery, deep green 
segments. It isa plant that deserves attention 
on account of its distinctive character. 


There is but little to say regarding the culture 
of Lomarias; all they want is plenty of root- 
room, and if this cannot be had, they should be 
fed with liquid-manure, mixed with soot, which 
increases the depth of colour in the fronds. For 
the strongest and most robust-growing kinds we 
prefer a compost consisting of two parts loam, 
one part peat, and one of sand. The smaller 
kinds should have less loam than those that are 
more vigorous. If young plants of Lomarias have 
not yet received their spring shift, it should be 
given at once, or the fronds will be liable to get 
crippled. 








Poppy Anemone (Anemone coronaria).— 
There is a wonderful range of colour in the 
various Poppy Anemones, and, what is of even 
more importance, they continue in flower over 
a very long season. A. fulgens has come and is 
nearly gone, while the lovely little A. apennina 
is quite over, but the above, the first to flower, 
is still in good order. It is true the flowers 
lack the elegance and softness of tone of the 
single-flowered kinds, but they last well when 
cut and also make a bright show in the open. 
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for a pleasing contrast. The yellow selfs are 
very rich and beautiful. A little care needs to 
be taken in seeing that the colour of the vase 
does not clash with the flower colouring. For 
this reason clear glass has many advantages.— 
D. B. CRANE. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 


PLANTS FOR HALIS. 


Ix large houses with ample hall space stands 
tilled with growing plants are very effective if 
rightly arranged. It is, however, a matter of 
much importance that the plants selected for this 
purpose should be such as would not feel the 
effects of cold currents of air, for during the 
winter months in an outer hall they would, of 
course, be subject to sudden changes of tem- 
perature, while during the summer almost any 
plant may be placed under such circumstances 
with the greatest safety. The size of the plants 
used for this purpose must bear some kind of 
proportion to the size of the hall in which they 
are placed, and as to the shape and the material 
of which the stands are made, that must 
depend on the taste of the purchaser; but 
the dearest and most elaborate, when fitted 








ORCHIDS. 
MILTONIA VEXILLARIA. 


Tus beautiful Columbian species has always 
been a general fayourite among Orchid 
amateurs. For many years it was known as 
an Odontoglossum, but modern botanists now 
rightly refer it to the former genus. There are 
several distinct varieties of this Miltonia, as 
M. vy. superba, M. vy. Leopoldi, M. v. radiatum, 
M. y. alba, M. v. Daisy Haywood, the latter 
being the largest and lightest variety we have 
yet seen. The pretty variety M. v. rubella pos- 
sesses flowers smaller than in the original type ; 
these appear several weeks after the majority of 


up, often do not look so well as _ those | the others mentioned have done flowering. M. 
of a more simple character. The plant] vexillaria and its varieties succeed best, and 


selected for the centre should always be the 
tallest—a Draceena, Cocoa-nut Palm, or India- 
rubber-plant being best adapted for this pur- 
pose. Round this should be grouped other 
plants, either remarkable for flowers or foliage, 
which will be set off to advantage by that 
selected for the centre. Round the centre 
should be placed something of a drooping 
character, which will hang down gracefully and 
produce a good effect. For a stand in a hall 
which is not heated in any way there are no 
plants better suited than some of the hardy 
British Ferns, which withstand cold draughts 
well, and preserve their fronds very fresh 
and green all the year round. For town-houses 
nothing is so suitable as Ferns, as they often 
grow well where many other plants would droop 
and fade in a few days. A handsome stand 
of British Ferns could be arranged as follows : 
In the centre should be set a tall plant 
of the Male Fern (Lastrea Filix - mas), 
then grouped around it a few plants of 
Scolopendrium vulgare, and again, outside 
of these, other Ferns, such as Asplenium 
Adiantum-nigrum, A. marinum, A. Trichomanes, 
Blechnum Spicant, and Polypodium vulgare. 
The Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus) should not 
be forgotten. Ferns succeed best when each 
one is set in a separate pot, and, when planting 
them in this way, care should be taken not to 
crush any of the fronds, as if bruised they fade 
at once. The size of the pots should be regu- 
lated by the dimensions of the stand in which 
they are to be placed ; ifa large one is employed 
the pot in which the centre Fern is to be planted 
should be a 24-sized one; for those outside of 
it 48-sized pots will be large enough, and for 
those round the outer edge 60-sized ones will 
suffice. In the bottom of each pot should be 
placed some broken crocks for drainage— 
not, as is too often the case, thrown in in 
any way, but placed so that the moisture 
will drain down through them, without 
choking up the water way. Over the crocks 
a little Moss or Cocoa-nut-fibre should be placed, 
and over that again a little of the soil in which 
the plants are to be potted. In the case of 
Ferns they should be planted in a mixture of 
leaf-mould, rotten turf, and peat, a good dash 
of silver-sand being thrown in to keep the 
whole porous. On the surface of the pots, and 
between them, should be put wood Moss, as in 
the case of stands for sitting-rooms. A common 
seed-pan, filled with Selaginella denticulata, 
dropped into a small vase, has a fine appearance ; 
long sprays grow out over the sides of the vase, 
and droop down 8 inches or 10 inches, produc- 
ing a charming effect. During the summertimea 
few Roses, or similar flowers, might be placed, 
if desired, among the Selaginella. BAH} 


produce flowers of a better quality and in 
greater abundance when grown in the warm 
end of the Cattleya or intermediate-house than 
in the Odontoglossum-house, but the latter 
structure is the most suitable for them after 
growth is completed and the flowering season is 
past. In this cool-house they are greatly bene- 
fited by a few months of comparative rest. If 
kept in the Cattleya-house during the hea of 
summer they generally become infested with 
small yellow thrips, which quickly destroy their 
healthy appearance. At the present time these 
plants are fast developing their new pseudo- 
bulbs, and flower-spikes will soon appear. 
They will, therefore, require copious water- 
ing at the roots until the flowers are 
open, when it should be gradually discon- 
tinued. During the season of rest a limited 
application is necessary. The best time for 
repotting is during the month of August when 
the new growths are a few inches high. It is 
best grown in pots that are well drained ina 
mixture of three parts Sphagnum Moss to one 
of fibry peat. Keep the plants well above the 
rim of the pots, and when the new growths 
commence to emit fresh roots it is a good plan 
to prick in a few heads of living Sphagnum over 
the surface of the compost. Miltonia Endresi, 
formerly known as Odontoglossum Warscewiczi, 
is one of the rarest of the genus. It bearsa 
striking resemblance to M. vexillaria, except in 
the colour of its flowers and its slightly narrower 
leaves ; in general appearance it is so similar in 
appearance to the latter variety that it is 
difficult to distinguish them apart when not in 
flower. It thrives well when treated in precisely 
the same manner as that recommended for M. 
vexillaria. Its flowering season is December and 
January. M. Roezli is a beautiful Orchid. Its 
flowers, which are borne well above the foliage on 
rather erect spikes, are delightfully fragrant. 
This Miltonia is more difficult to cultivate than 
the preceding species, the chief causes of failure 
being that of giving the plants too much heat, 
whereby they make weak, unstable growths and 
eventually become a prey to insect pests. A 
warm shady corner of the Cattleya-house is the 
best place for it the whole year round, and the 
atmosphere surrounding them should be humid 
at all times. It should be grown in pots ; use no 
peat, but use Sphagnum Moss only for the roots 
to runin, givinga plentifulsupply ofairand water 
during the growing season. Miltonia Phale- 
nopsis is a compact-growing species ; when in 
bloom it is quite as attractive as M. vexillaria ; 
the large size and profusion of its flowers, in 
proportion to the small bulbs and thin, Grass- 
like leaves, is always looked upon with admira- 
tion. Naturally this species grows in more or 
less shade, and always in damp situations. 
Under artificial cultivation it succeeds best when 
suspended to the roof, and on warm sunny days 
a light dewing overhead with tepid rain’ water 
is beneficial. Like M. Roezli, it should be 
planted in Sphagnum Moss. It will thrive in 
the same temperature as M. vexillaria. 


W., B. 








Spanish Irises for decorations,—Few 

owers can compare with the beauty of the 
Spanish Irises for vases in the spring and early 
summer. They must not be crowded and 
jumbled together, but each flower arranged so 
its beauty may be seen. A few pieces of the 
Grass-like foliage inserted here and there adds to 
the beauty of the flowers, which are of varied 
colours. No garden should be without a breadth 
of these easily-grown Irises. The colours range 
from blue, purple, violet, with yellow and white 





Mossing Vanda tricolor. — Should I 
Moss a Vanda tricolor up the stem? 
tall for house. 
McDonatp. 


*," It would be advisable to Moss up the 


It is too 


Should I do it now?—J. 





stem of your plant of Vanda tricolor at once. 
By this means new roots are encouraged to push 
out from the bare stem, but on no account 
should the old roots be disturbed at this season 
of the year. The proper time to cut down and 
repot tall specimens that have lost a number of 
their lowermost leaves is towards the end of 
October or the beginning of November.—W., P, 





ODONTOGLOSSUM EDWARDI. 


THE distinct violet-purple blossoms of this 
species, produced upon erect stems, give it an 
appearance entirely different from that of all other 
Odontoglots. These flowers are only a little 
more than 1 inch across, but a great number 
are produced upon the spike. The only other 
colour is a deep yellow blotch on the pointed 
lip. In habit it is strong, the pseudo-bulbs 
being nearly 5 inches in height and clothed with 
long, strap-shaped leaves, each about 1 foot in 
length. O. Edwardi must be grown very 
strongly, and, unlike some others, will not 
bloom until the plant is well able to stand the 
strain. The roots are larger and more fleshy 
than those of the crispum and luteo-purpureum 
sections, and consequently want more pot- 
room. ‘Two inches, or even3 inches, of compost 
all round are not toomuch for really strong, well- 
rooted plants. Fill the pots to about two- 
thirds of their depth with clean crocks, and 
cover with Moss to prevent the peat washing 
down among them. The compost must be 
rough and open, the usual mixture of peat and 
Sphagnum sufficing. Often when turning 
plants out that have been a long time in the 
same pot the roots will be found in bad con- 
dition, and this notwithstanding the plant was 
to all appearance healthy. In such a case con- 
siderable care is necessary, as often the only 
good roots are twining about among others that 
are decayed, and the one is damaged in remoy- 
ing the other. Remove everything that is 
likely to become sour or decayed, whether it is 
roots or old compost, and wrap a little fresh 
material round the remaining roots. Place the 
plants in position so that the base of the 
leading bulbs is just above the rim, and fill 
nearly to the top with rough crocks and charcoal, 
a little Moss and peat overlying this. Plants 
with their roots in good order would, of course, 
be differently treated. If they had done so 
well that a much larger pot than before was 
required, then the roots need hardly be dis- 
turbed at all, only removing a little of the com- 
post and any that appeared to be decaying 
below. In this case more compost would be 
advisable, but even here the crocks and char- 
coal must be very freely used. The safest time 
to repot is after the flowers are past ; though a 
few plants that are in poor condition may be 
seen to at any time with advantage, for often 
Orchids are left in rubbishy material that they 
would be better by far out of, and hung up in 
a suitable atmosphere without anything at all 
around them. 

After repotting, take the plants at once to 
the cool-house, and, if convenient, keep the 
atmosphere a little moister, and the house 
rather closer than usual, the plants at the same 
time well on the dry side at the roots. This 
will cause the latter to become active, and they 
will soon push into the new material. All the 
year round a nice moist and mild temperature 
should be kept up about the plants, and they 
should be carefully protected from the sun 
during the summer months, but exposed to 
every ray of light during winter. The species 
is a little erratic in its manner of growth and 
rest, and I have had plants when in the middle 
of growth stop suddenly from no apparent cause 
and remain stationary for twelve months or even 
longer. This kind of thing is difficult to account 
for, but is probably the result of a slight check 
to the roots. These must always be kept moist, 
more especially when the growth is free and the 
spikes are forming, though this is usually 
during winter. Plenty of air must be allowed, 
this causing the foliage and bulbs to take on a 
rich bronzy-reddish tint. O. Edwardi is named 
after Mr. Edward Klaboch, who discovered it 
in Ecuador and sent it home about 1878. It first 
flowered in England in 1880. 





Dendrochilum filiforme.—The blossoms 
of this little Orchid are among the most deli- 
cately beautiful of any ; not that they are indi- 
vidually showy, but the graceful, semi-pendent 
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racemes have such a fine effect. The pseudo- 
bulbs are small, roundish, and the racemes are 
each upwards of 1 foot in length. It may be 
grown ina light position in the Kast India-house, 
but screened from the brightest sunshine, and it 
requires abundance of water when in active 
growth. A resting season must also be allowed, 
only enough water being given to prevent 
shrivelling. It is a native of the Philippines, 
and was introduced about 1840, 

Odontoglossum Ruckerianum.—tThis | 
is one of the most beautiful of the supposed 
natural hybrids from New Grenada, and turns 
up occasionally among importations of O. cris- 
pum. The flowers vary considerably in colour, 
but have in most cases a distinct margin of 
purple or violet round the creamy-white or rosy- 
tinted sepals and petals. The lip is white on 
the front lobe, yellow below, and all the seg- 
ments are lightly spotted with chestnut-brown. 
It thrives in the cool-house with O. crispum. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SEDUM SPECTABILE. 


Or all the plants in bloom in late autumn, this, 
either in the mass, as edgings for large beds, or 
for long walks, is the most effective. This dis- | 





Sedum spectabile on a bank 


play is so easily and cheaply obtained that it is | Louise Mouchelet, and Lactea are all good kinds. 


a wonder this plant is not far more extensively 
grown. It is perfectly hardy, easily propa- 
ated, and once planted needs no further care 
for years. I find it useful for edging large 
beds, such as Rose beds, Rhododendron beds, 
&e. Ihavealsoeach side of a lower boundary 
walk in one of the kitchen gardens —curved 
and undulating and 200 yards long—edged with 
it. This is greatly admired, as being well 
placed and a fine piece of bold colouring. The 
swarms of butterflies which visit the flowers 
add an additional charm and beauty. R. 





MAY AND JUNE-FLOWERING 
PERENNIALS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ ENGLAND.”) 


Tue following perennials bloom during the 
months of May and June. In May Campanula 
glomerata, purple ; Coreopsis grandiflora, bright 
golden-yellow, blooming profusely until the 
autumn ; Day Lilies (Hemerocallis fulva, flava, 
Dumortieri, and Kwanso), which commence to 
bloom at the end of May and continue in flower 
throughout June ; the Burning Bush (Dictamnus 
Fraxinella) ; Gladiolus The Bride ; the crimson 
Heuchera sanguinea ; Flag Irises, of which good 
varieties are Princess of Wales, white ; flaves- 
cens, pale sulphur ; florentina, white turning to 








‘red L. umbellatum are May bloomers. Libertia 


| white blossoms. 

























































lavender ; atropurpurea, dark purple; pallida 
and pallida dalmatica, of different shades of 
lavender and sweetly scented, while Madame 
Chereau, Victorine, Queen of the May, Celeste, 
and Darius are all attractive; Spanish Irises 
(I. Xiphion), effective named varieties being 
Snow Queen, white; Canary Bird, bright yellow ; 
Golden King, orange ; and Celestial, blue ; while 
the slender-leaved Iris sibirica is also a pretty 
perennial if left undisturbed. Of Lilies, the 
chroine-yellow L. pyrenaicum and the orange- 


virginica, with its purple blossoms, is unique in 
colour. 

In June Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl 
produces its profusion of double, white blossoms. 
The hybrid Alstrcemerias, with their suavely- 
graduated tints ranging from cream to crimson, 
are especially lovely, and Campanulas of sorts 
brighten the borders. Campanula grandis and 
its white variety C. latifolia, the Peach-leaved 
Campanula (C. persicifolia), its white and its 
double white forms, while in its new sport 
grandiflora, a great increase in the size of the 
flower is obtained. Dianthus Napoleon IIL., 
with its bright crimson flowers, is a striking 
plant in the border, and the tall Delphiniums, 
light and dark blue, are most effective back- 
ground subjects. The Bergamot (Monarda 
didyma) is a charming old-fashioned flower, and 
very fragrant. Lychnis chalcedonica is a 
telling plant which bears numerous flower-heads 
of vivid scarlet, and grows to a height of about 
2 feet. English lrises (I. xiphoides) come into 
bloom, generally, after their sisters of the 
Spanish section have concluded their display. 
The self colours, bright blue, dark purple, 
elaret, lavender, and white are very effective 
when planted in large clumps of one colour. The 
splashed varieties are not to be recommended, as 
their trivial variegation detracts from the charm 
of the garden picture. Other fine Irises are 
orientalis, white, and Monnieri and aurea, both 
yellows, which grow toa height of over 5 feet. 
The Japanese Iris (I. Kempferi) is also very 
lovely, especially where damp soil, light, rich, 
and well-drained, can be afforded it. In the 
list of June-blooming Lilies are included the 
Madonna Lily (L. candidum), the Swamp Lilies 
(L. canadense and L. pardalinum), carrying 
their pendent, spotted blooms swaying on 
slender stalks, L. excelsum, with its light buff 
flowers, the Orange Lily (L. croceum), L. Mar- 
tagon and its charming white variety, and in 
forward seasons the first bloom of the Scarlet 
Turk’s-cap Lily (L. chalcedonicum). The 
Linums commence to flower in June, the bright 
Yellow L. flavum and the Blue L. narbonense 
being both attractive. The Musk Mallow 
(Malva moschata alba) is in full flower at mid- 
summer, when the LKvening Primroses 
(GEnothera Youngi and (E. fruticosa) are golden 
with blossom. In this month the Pentstemons 
are bright, and the Sea Hollies (Eryngium), of 
which the best varieties are E. amethystinum 
and KE. Oliverianum, bear flowers and bracts 
shot with an indescribable steely-blue. 


grandiflora is a hardy and very floriferous 
perennial that produces numerous spikes of 
The Poppies are brilliant in 
colouring, and of these the most striking is the 
Giant Oriental Poppy (Papaver bracteatum), 
whose great flowers of glowing scarlet are some- 
times a foot in diameter. The Iceland Poppies 
(P. nudicaule) are very decorative in their tints 
of yellow, orange, and white, and the Welsh 
Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica), with its drooping 
yellow blossoms and deeply-cut foliage, is very 
graceful, while the little known P. pilosum, 
bearing flowers of apricot-buff, is well worth a 
place in the garden. Tree Ponies are most 
effective when in flower, and the list of named 
varieties lengthens year by year. ‘There are, 
however, few to beat the old favourite Reine 
Elizabeth, while Triomphe de Vandermaelen, 


~Christmas Roses failing. (Truvo ).— 
Christmas Roses sometimes die back in a 
mysterious manner, and we know of two plan- 
tations which have hitherto been remarkably 
healthy that have this season behaved in a pre- 
cisely similar manner to ‘‘Truro’s.” As 
‘«Truro’s ” showed no signs of growth in 1896, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that they follow 
their 1897 leaf-crop with flowers, as after their 
set-back they would require a certain time to 
recuperate their strength. We should, how- 
ever, imagine that if their foliage is encouraged 
during its season of growth by copious watering 
in dry weather, a mulch of well-rotted hot-bed 
manure in a month’s time, and by occasional 
applications of some weak liquid fertiliser when 
the soil is well moistened, they should bear 
flowers in the ensuing winter. The plantations 
we have referred to as failing to flower last 
Christmas are already throwing up a quantity 
of vigorous leafage, so that they appear likely 
to ultimately return to a satisfactory condition. 
The whole of the south-western district has 
suffered from the ungenial weather of the past 
few weeks, similarly to ‘‘Truro’s” immediate 
neighbourhood, and the display of many plants 
has been ruined for the year. ‘Tree Ponies 
have in many cases lost all their leaves, and 
will take the best part of the year to recover. 
Hardy Cyclamens should be planted in a well- 
drained soil, leaf-mould for preference, and the 
corms should be covered with soil to the depth 
of 3 inches or 4 inches. We should be disin- 
clined to add manure, in however small quantity, 
to. the compost in which Cyclamens were to be 
grown. 


Claytonia caroliniana isa pretty spring- 
flowering plant, especially where it can seed 
freely and come rp in plenty; its pink buds 
and pink-shaded blossoms are quite pleasing. 


Of the herbaceous Peonies, whichare being multi- 
plied at an even faster rate than those of the tree 
section, it is not easy to make a selection, as 
the general merit is of a very high order, but a 

ood dozen are Agnes Mary Kelway, Eugéne 

erdier, Jeanne d’Arc, Leonie, Candidissima, 
Marie Lemoine, Madame Lebon, Lady Leonora 
Bramwell, Lady Beresford, Reine des Frangaises, 
Prince Prosper, and Whitleyi, all the foregoing 
being double. These Ponies usually commence 
to flower in May, and continue to blossom 
through the month of June. Erigeron speciosus, 
with its Daisy-like, golden-eyed lavender 
blossoms, is an attractive flower, and remains 
in bloom for a lengthened period. Jacob’s 
Ladder (Polemonium cceruleum) and its white 
variety are good old-fashioned perennials, as are 
the tall Meadow Rue (Thalictrum aquilegi- 
folium) and Aconitum Napellus, though, as the 
root of the latter is very poisonous, it should be 
planted where it is not likely to be disturbed. 
Solomon’s Seal is also a useful plant, and the 
herbaceous Lupines, blue and white, are very 
ornamental when in bloom. Fair Maids of 
France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.), which 
bear a profusion of white, rosette-like flowers, 
are pretty and lasting, and the old double white 
Rocket is one of the sweetest-scented flowers 
that bloom. Senecio Doronicum is a handsome 
plant of the Groundsel family, and Tradescantia 
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GARDEN HOUSES. 


Tue first thing to be thought of in all building, 
apart from the house itself, is the absolute need 
ot the structure, as there has been much effort 
wasted in useless garden buildings, and no way 
of garden over-doing is so full of waste and ugli- 
ness. Recently we have seen attempts to revive 
the old garden houses, but the result has not 
often been happy. In old houses like Hatfield 
and Montacute the little structures near the 
gate often had a true use at what was usually 
the entrance side, but now we see such things 
revived for the mere sake of carrying out a draw- 
ing. As soon as people have built these things 
they often see the aimlessness of the work, and 
then comes the difficult question of planting it 
out from different points of view. Isolated 
building in a garden is difficult to do with any 
good end, though at one period the building of 
temples was very common in pleasure gardens, 
and the remains of a good many of them are 
still to be seen. 1t is best, when they are of 
good form and structure, to keep them with 
care and make some simple use of them, by 
removing at once all suggestion of the grotto 
and adding simple oak benches or other good 
seats. The interior also should be made as 
simple in colour and free from covert for wood- 
lice or earwigs as may 
be. It is in connection 
with the house, or part 
of its lower storeys, that 
garden shelters, loggias, 
and the like may be the 
most effectively made ; 
of this we see examples 
at North Mymms and 
Bramshill, and where 
they give shade or a gar- 
den room as part of the 
house they may have a 
very pleasant use. 

THE SUMMER - HOUSE 
is generally a failure and 
often a heap of decay. 
To make such a structure 
of wood that soon decays 
is labour wasted. It 
may be possible, by using 
the best woods and good 
Oak slabs, to make a 
summer-house which will 
be picturesque and en- 
during, but it is better 
to build it of stone or 
some enduring material 
and cover it with Vines 
and quick-growing clim- 
bers. One can make 
an enduring and charm- 
ig summer-house out of 











own matérials, where trees and reeds are abun- 
dant, in the making of boathouses, the posts 
for which may be of Oak stems and the roof of 
reeds, as we see in the Broads. Ivy and living 
creepers may help to protect the sides, as they 
so often do in the old open-sided cart-shed. 
Larch comes in well where Oak is not to be 
spared, and Larch shingling for the roof might 
be used, as is commonly done in farmhouses in 
Northern and Central Europe. Little shelters 
for mowing machines and the like can be made 
with wood covered with Larch bark, as at Cool- 
hurst, and a very pretty effect they have, besides 
being less troublesome to make than the heather 
or thatched roofs, especially in districts where 
the good thatcher is getting rare. The chip 
roof, also, of the wooded country around 
London is an excellent ‘one, lasting for half a 
century or so if well made, but the men who 
made it so well are less easy to meet with. 

THE COVERED WAY may be a charming thing 
ina garden and make a home for climbers, as 
well asa shady way, and also form a valuable 
screen. Shade is more essential in other 
countries than in ours, and the Italian covered 
way is often a very picturesque object. The 
best material to make the supports of is rough 
stone or brick. On an enduring support like 
this the woodwork is more easily constructed 








live trees. An old Yew 
or a group of old Yews, 
or a low-spreading’ Oak 
(there is a fine example 
of this kind of living Oak 
summer-house in the gardens at Shrubland), an 
old Beech or a group of evergreen Oaks will 
make the most delightful and airy summer- 
houses. With a little care for effect and by 
pruning away old and worn-out branches so as 
to.get air and room without injuring the beauty 
of the trees, it is easy to form cool tents for 
hot days. 

BoatTHouses.—Among the things which are 
least beautiful in many gardens and pleasure- 
grounds is the boathouse. Our builders are not 
simple in their ways, and are seldom satisfied 
with ary one good colour or material to make a 
house with, or even a boathouse, but every kind 
of ugly variegation is tried, so that harshness 
in effect is the usual result, where all should be 
simple and quiet in colour, as it is in boat- 
houses on the Norfolk Broads made of reeds 
and rough posts. The simpier the better in all 
such work, using local material like Oak, which 
comes in so well for the posts, and reeds for the 
roof; but the simplest brickwork and brown 
tiles would be far better than the contrast of 
ugly colours which the modern builder both in 
France and England delights in. The place, 
too, should be carefully chosen and the building 
not conspicuous. 

It is well to avoid the cost of railway carriage 
in the making of simple structures like boat- 
houses, and also carting, which is such a costly 
matter in many districts. It is best to use one’s 





A thatched summer-house. 


afterwards. Simple rough stone posts may 
be had in certain quarries in the north of 
England in the lake country, but in the 
absence of these it will be better to build 
columns of brick or stone than to trust to any 
wood. Inallopen-air work the enduring way is 
true economy, and though we cannot all readily 
get the hard green stone gate-posts stained with 
yellow Lichen of the farms about Keswick, or 
the everlasting granite fence posts that one sees 
in Italy, we should make a stand against make- 
shifts and things which have to be done over 
and over again. Of woods, Oak free of sapwood 
makes the best supports ; Larch is good, but 
best of all, perhaps, is the common Locust-tree, 
which, however, is seldom plentiful in a mature 
state. For all the other parts of covered ways 
nothing is better than old Oak branches or the 
stems of stunted Oaks, or of old stub Oaks that 
are often found about a country place, and are 
of very little value as timber. Larch lasts well 
in the absence of Oak, but it is not nearly so 
good in effect. By using Oak with stone or 


|brick supports a covered way may be made 


which will last for years without falling 
into decay, as is the case with this kind of work 
when done with more perishable woods and 
without lasting supports. It would be far 
better to employ strong iron wire than wood of 
this sort. An advantage which woodwork has 
over iron lies in its good effect. Carefully done, 





a covered way made as above described may be 
picturesque even before there is a plant on it. 

A pretty change in our ways of fae toi 
plants and forming covered ways would be to 
use certain trees of a light and graceful charac- 
ter for supporting climbers, just as the Italians 
often support their Vines on living trees kept 
within bounds. Such trees as the weeping 
Aspen, weeping Birch, and fruit-trees of grace- 
ful, drooping forms, like some Apples, would do 
well, and would be worth having for their own 
sakes, while through some trees hardy climbers 
could freely run. 





ROSES. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


THE Rose-grower will now find plenty of work. 
Supposing the pruning to have been carried out 
satisfactorily, it will now be necessary to 

THIN OUT THE sHOOTS of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and kindred kinds. The Teas had 
better wait until middle of May. In thinning 
out the shoots, let it be those that, if retained, 
would crowd the centre of the plant later on. 
Also, where two or more spring from one eye, 
the best and soundest only should be retained. 
Great watchfulness is necessary in order to see 
that the shoots left are free from insect pests. 
The little black grubs inflict much damage 
almost before we are aware there are any on 
the plant. Look carefully in every curled leaf, 
and do not rest satisfied until the culprit is 
found, which will generally be near the point 
of the shoot approaching the bud. Rather than 
thin standards too severely, I prefer to tie out 
the shoots, so that all growths may have light. 
This can be done by tying a strong piece of 
raffia to.the shoot. Gradually draw it towards 
the stem, when it may be secured to the latter. 
Or, if the heads be too large, then a wire frame 
can be constructed underneath the head in order 
to facilitate the tying out. In this way really 
fine heads are quickly formed. 

HoEInG is important. Sand should never 
be allowed to become hard and crusted. A 
small push-hoe, generally called a Dutch-hoe, 
should be constantly moved among the plants, 
not simply to kill weeds, but to aérate the soil. 
I am sure cultivation of this kind is equally as 
beneficial as a good manurial dressing, and the 
hoe should be used certainly after every rain or 
artificial watering. When searching for insect 
pests avoid treading upon the ground as much 
as possible. I prefer hoeing to mulching, at 
least until the flower-buds are formed, then a 
mulching is beneficial ; but before then great 
harm often follows mulching, as it prevents the 
free working of the soil. A dry, dusty tilth is 
equal to any mulch. 

APPLYING FERTILISERS.—Sprinklings of some 
good artificial fertiliser may be given at intervals 
and during rain if possible, or weak waterings 
with liquid-manure may be occasionally given ; 
but I am not in favour of giving too much water 
until May is well advanced, unless the soil be 
very light indeed. Liquid-manure must only be 
given now to established plants. All late- 
planted Roses must only have plain water where 
it seems advisable. 

WATERING CLIMBERS on walls is a very neces- 
sary operation. Not only Roses, but the 
majority of other plants, are greatly assisted at 
this time of year by a good deluge now and then 
of weak liquid-manure. Even in rainy seasons 
wall plants are found very dry at the root, 
simply because the rain is driven right away 
from the wall. Therefore, not a moment should 
be lost in affording a good soaking. Soap-suds 
are excellent, so also are stable-drainings, well 
diluted. A spraying with the suds will keep 
green-fly in check, especially if Calvert’s No. 5 
carbolic soap be used to form the suds, only in 
this case it must be a weak solution. 

PROTECTING CLIMBERS.—Climbing Roses are 
very forward this year, and it would be disap- 
pointing to see them injured; but very often 
we have had sharp frosts as late as 20th of May. 
I would advise all who have many Climbing 
Roses to take some means to protect them. 
Mats hung in front are as good as anything, and 
it is best to have this done every night until 
danger is past. 

Curtincs planted in autumn should be looked 
after. They require to be well trodden between 
the rows, and if they have been well raised let 
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them be pushed down prior to treading. After 
treading the ground should be at once hoed. 
DoRMANT BUDS will now be active. Where 
suckers are seen remove them at once with a 
spud. Put stickstoeach stock,and when the buds 


are long enough they should have one tie. [have | 


seen quantities of buds blown out simply through 
not tying them to sticks soon enough. In the 


same way budded standards should have a) 


stave or piece of flattened stick tied on to the 
stem, so that the young Rose-shoots may be 
secured when necessary. 

STANDARD Briers for budding will require to 
be thinned of their superfluous growth, retain- 
ing three or four good shoots for budding. If 
the strongest shoots appear half-way down the 
Brier, then cut back the Brier to these strong 
growths. W. EK. 





AYRSHIRE ROSES. 


Tur Ayrshire Roses are very suitable for 
climbing on arches, running upon chains, or up 
old trees, or for covering ‘banks and unsightly 


| 


' scented and allied tribes. 





Ranunculus-like form. The variety Felicité- 
Perpetue is the most beautiful of all climbing 
Roses that flower in summer only, and is cer- 
tainly the best white companion to Crimson 
Rambler, for, like this popular Rose, it pro- 
duces large corymbs of blossoms. Other good 
kinds are Myrianthes reconcule, pink, and 
Flora, blush. These evergreen Roses will form 
tall hedges, and merely require the support of 
a few wires stretched between posts. The Roses 
quickly make an impenetrable living wall, use- 
ul at all times as a screen to the choice Tea- 
Rosa. 





Rose Grace Darling.—In the month of 
June this lovely Rose is indescribable. Its 
colour is a creamy-white base suffused with 
peach, rose, and fawn, but later, as the season 
advances, the flowers lose the freshness eculiar 
to the earlier blossoms. Just now under glass 
the lively rosy-crimson tint which artificial heat 
seems to impart to this Rose shows to great 
advantage among the other occupants 0 the 
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aie but will rather prefer their Roses to 
develop their natural beauty to their fullest 
extent. Of course, overcrowding the shoots in 
the centre of the plant is not to be commended, 
but this can generally be set right at pruning 
time. 


Planting Tea Roses on greenhouse 
‘wall.—I want to plant climbing Tea Roses on 
back wall of lean-to heated Tomato-house. 
Will se please inform me if it is now too late, 
and also bert sorts for market ?—F. W. G. 

* * You might plant at any time from pots, 
but we have never found Roses and Tomatoes 
|do well together. The first needs a moister 
'atmosphere than would suit the latter when 
ripening. W. A. Richardson, Perle des Jardins, 
Climbing Niphetos, and Reine Marie Henriette 
are good market Roses. 


i Ate Perpetual Rose cuttings 
(A Very Old Subscriber).—You should have 
potted your rooted cuttings before they com- 
menced to make such strong growth. If you 





pot them now you must be careful to keep them 





Ayrshire Roses over a wooden arch in Mrs. Newman’s garden, Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


places. Their flowering season is, unfortunately, 
short, but they are beautiful indeed when in 
full bloom. The graceful, slender shoots bend- 
ing down with the weight of blossom are best 
seen when allowed to have their own way, and 
beyond occasional thinning out of old wood 
they require little or no pruning. These Ayr- 
shire Roses also form splendid weeping plants 
if budded on hedge Briers, say from 6 feet to 7 feet 
high. The long trailing shoots will soon reach 
to the ground, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the charming effect when in full bloom of such 
a tree, isolated, as it should be, upon the lawn. 
When procuring these Roses for climbing see 
that they be on their own roots (i.e., struck 
from cuttings), for, although they will grow 
freely on the Manetti, their own roots eventually 
lead the way. The best varieties are Dundee 
Rambler, white; Ruga, pale flesh; Virginian 
Rambler, blush. 

The Evergreen Roses (R. sempervirens) are 
closely allied to the Ayrshires, and retain their 
foliage until very late in the year. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake to call them evergreen. The 
flowers are very double and generally of pretty 





forcing-house. One could not wish for a more 
vigorous variety than this. It forms good, 
stout wood, resembling the H.P.’s, but its 
hybrid Tea nature is very evident on closer 
inspection. Grace Darling is an ideal variety 
to plant near a 5-feet to 6-feet wall, and if 
sparingly runed, protected from spring frosts, 
and wel fea, it would quickly reach the top 
and be a mass of blossom during the greater 
part of the summer and autumn. 


Rose Francisca Kruger (Tea).—M. 
Nabonnand has distributed many lovely Tea 
Roses, but probably none can surpass the above 
for beauty and free-growing qualities. The 

rowth is as vigorous as that of Marie van 

outte, and it is one of the hardiest Teas in 
cultivation. Its celour is a beautiful coppery- 
yellow, shaded with peach. The flowers are 
not extra large, but they are of perfect Maréchal 
Niel-like form. Here, again, well thinning the 
shoots is very essential for exhibition blossoms, 
not merely taking away those surrounding the 
bud, but also those springing from the stem. 
Lovers of garden Roses of which this variety is 
an example will not care to sacrifice quantity to 





close and shaded until the roots have got hold 
of the fresh soil, when they may be gradually 
exposed to stronger light and air, and eventually 
grown in the open until removed under glass in 
the autumn. If you are unable to afford them 
the amount of attention that this course of 
treatment will necessitate, we should advise the 
plants being left undisturbed until they have 
completed their growth, and subsequently 
potted in October or November. 

Rose Ma Capucine (Tea).—This is pro- 
bably the most beautiful of all the fanc -coloured 
Tea ee Even Wm. Allen Richardson is put 
into the shade when a well-grown bunch of the 
lovely buds of Ma Capucine is exhibited. The 
colour is very difficult to deseribe, being bronzy- 

ellow, shaded metallic-red and orange-scarlet. 

he growth, unfortunately, is very moderate. 
There is no doubt the hest coloured buds would 
be produced from standards if we could protect 
them through the winter, otherwise bushes 
trained on low walls would be best. This Rose 
is cultivated by a few market growers under 
glass, but not very extensively, partly owing, 
no doubt, to its moderate growth. 
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LEEKS. 
At this season few vegetables are more useful 
than Leeks, as they remain good until May is 
well advanced. I am aware amateurs do not 
pay enough attention to this vegetable, as they 
think the plant requires more than ordinary 
culture ; but such is not the case, as roots large 
enough for any purpose may be easily grown, 
the chief points being good land and judicious 
feeding. The variety illustrated (the Mussel- 
burgh) is not new, but one of the best, as in 
addition to being very hardy, it keeps well, as 
it does not run to seed so early as some kinds. 
Even this variety has been improved upon, 
doubtless by rigid selection, as Improved 
Musselburgh is a very fine type, the leaves being 
of very dark green colour, and the roots are 
equal to others as regards size. This kind is 
well adapted for exhibition. 
Leeks, like Onions, are noted 


and equally effective way is to sow seeds thinly 
in a frame or in boxes early in January, and 
expose freely, when large enough planting 
out as advised for plants grown in heat. Thus 
grown there is no pricking off, careful lifting 
being necessary when transplanting into the 
trenches out of the frames or boxes. 

For ordinary culture sow seed in good land 
early in February. Sow thinly, as if the seed- 
lings are crowded it is a difficult matter to get 
good roots at planting-time. Also sow on the 
level, as the Leek only succeeds in well-manured 
soil, which is needed from the start. On the 
other hand, it would not be well to sow in large 
masses of crude manures ; the latter for seed- 
lings must have become thoroughly decayed or 
ina fine state. Many think it matters not what 





the soil is like at sowing providing there is 





for their hardiness, and on the 
other hand many who object to 
Onions can eat Leeks, the latter 
being much milder, and excel- 
lent as a winter vegetabl2 when 
stewed. Many amateurs com- 
plain that they cannot grow 
Leeks to any size, but the seed 
is generally sown too late ; but, 
on the other hand, it is not 
necessary to sow under glass, as 
is often done. The latter plan 
insures fine plants for exhibi- 
tion, but such huge examples 
are of no value for cooking. 
They are not served whole, and 
I fail to see their value. On 
the other hand, I admire Leeks 
as thick as one’s wrist—short, 
sturdy plants of delicious fla- 
vour. These are the plants 
that keep well and need only 
ordinary culture. I grow a lot 
of Leeks for winter and spring - 
use, as this vegetable never 
fails even in very bad winters, 
and that is why I strongly 
advise amateurs to grow them 
in larger quantities. 

With regard to the best 
varieties so much depends upon 
the season, and if those. of 
larger size are needed, Holborn 
Model is one of the largest and 
best for exhibition. There are 
others equally large; for in- 
stance, one called Henry’s Prize 
is a very large variety of excel- 
lent quality. I have not found 
any superior to the Lyon, which 
is noted for its strong, thick 
growth, compact leafage, and 
good quality. Itis one of the 
earliest of all, and has a deli- 
cate white flesh. The old 
Broad Flag or London variety 
—grown for many years in the 
market gardens around London 
—is still a favourite, but this 
Leek is not well represented 
in many market gardens, as it 
is planted too late, and the 
roots are small. 
made a bunch. Now one often sees 9 to 
12, and, of course, grown in this way little 
culture is needed, They are transplanted 
broadcast and not cultivated in trenches. The 
Carentan, or, as it is called, the Monstrous, is 
a very large type, but I prefer the Model or 
Musselburgh. Ayton Castle, on the other hand, 
is a splendid variety. No one can make a 
mistake as regards its size and quality, but it is 
an earlier variety than the one illustrated. The 
large Rouen is not much grown, but in the 
North Dobbie’s Champion is a favourite, and a 
specially good kind. There are others, but it 
is not necessary to note them, as amateurs need 
the best and not mere variety. I will add that 
for keeping none can surpass the Musselburgh, 
which is a splendid variety for late use. 

To get very large roots sow seed in a pan or 
box early in January in a warm- house, and 
when 2 inches above the soil lift the seedlings 
carefully into other boxes or a frame, taking 
care that in pricking off the roots are not 





Years ago three good roots | 























Leek Musselburgh, 


ample food given at planting-out time. _ This is 
a fallacy, as it is essential to give food at the 
start to get a strong seedling, promote rapid 
growth, and plant out as early as possible. ‘ By 
sowing early in February, if the soil is dry 
enough, many can hasten a crop by throwing a 
cover over the bed at night, but it is not 
essential. Sown at the date named, the plants 
should get a sunny border, and in dry weather 
ample moisture to promote growth, should 
April or May be dry months. It is, well to 
prepare the quarters in advance. It is not 
essential to grow in trenches, but:I advise it, as 
one ean feed better and blanch also, A firm 
seed bed is advisable if the soil is light, as this 
makes a stouter plant, and in clay or wet land 
one may grow in shallow trenches. I plant in 
trenches 3 feet apart, placing the plants 9 to 12 
inches apart in the trench, and two rows in 
each. For exhibition a single row is best, as 
moulding up can be done earlier and easier. 
Planting out is done in May in dull or showery 
weather, each plant being made firm with the 
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broken. As growth increases place in cold- | dibber and care taken that the roots are placed 
frames, hardening off and planting out in|straight, not cramped. 
well-manured trenches early in May. Another | decayed manure should be dug in the trench 


Four inches of well- 


and the top soil taken out. This comes in for 
moulding up later on, and water must be given 
recently planted seedlings freely at the start 
and during growth. Few vegetables repay 
better for liberal supplies of liquid-manure 
during July, August, and September. Soot and 
guano, or fish-manure, are excellent fertilisers 
tailing liquid-manure, and these given at the 
season advised, with liberal supplies of clear 
water after, splendid produce will result. 
Plants will keep late in the spring if lifted with 
roots and planted under a north wall. We 


Growing seeds of Brassica.—It is so 
much the rule in gardens to make a set sowing 
of seeds of all that large section of the Cabbage 
family that come under the term hardy Winter 
Greens that nothing is more common than to 
have many of them quite out of season, perhaps, 
turning in uselessly when not wanted. Such 
things as Brussels Sprouts and Autumn Giant 
Cauliflowers should be sown in March 
early, and one a month or five weeks later to 
furnish successional plantings and croppings. 
Savoy Cabbages are always raised too early, and 
the bulk of the crop turns in long before wanted. 
The Savoy season should be from January to 
end of March, and the best varieties are those 
dwarf sweet ones, such as can be planted towards 
the end of July, and even early in August quite 
thickly. These varieties have been recently 
mentioned. No one should plant for garden 
culture the old large Drumhead. It is only fit 
for cattle food. Almost so much may be said of 
the large White Cabbages, for these are far from 
being so good for eating as are the smaller and 
much more precocious Cabbages which are 
becoming so generally grown now. Of these 
seed may be sown now to give plants to put out 
at midsummer for autumn cutting, a further 
sowing may be made in July, and yet another 
towards the end of August. These three sowings 
will give a long succession. Kales generally can 
hardly be too strong, because stout stems that 
winter well produce such a wealth of green 
sprouts in the early spring, and these sprouts 
have greater value than the Kale heads have. 
But there is the danger that very hard frosts 
may injure robust grown plants, and a succes- 
sion from a sowing at the beginning of May often 
comes in admirably in such acase. So far from 
making general sowings of Brassica in the spring 
only, various sowings should be made during the 
season. Coleworts should be raised by making 
sowings in June and in July to have good suc- 
cession of these nice Cabbage Greens.—A. D. 


Herbs.—In many well-kept gardens herbs 
are not given the attention they deserve. It is 
not unusual to find only three or four kinds— 
such as Thyme, Sages, etc. These are frequently 
placed in an out-of-the-way corner; but they 
deserve a better fate. It is not difficult to 
maintain a good supply, as most herbs can be 
obtained by seed, and if sown now in a box or 
pot and pricked out they make good plants by 
winter. . I sow a small quantity of Thyme seed 
every year, and if the old plants are killed the 
seedlings escape. I have never known seedling 
plants suffer. Fennel is easily obtained from 
seed. One severe winter, however, destroyed 
my stock. I sow early in spring in a pot, and, 
when strong enough, pot off the seedlings, and 
by the autumn I have strong clumps. Taragon 
I strike from cuttings put in a pot into a warm 
pit, and pot off three plants in a 3-inch pot 
round the sides, planting out in this way when 
strong enough. Balm, Horehound, Lavender, 
and, in fact, most kinds may be grown in this 
way. Sage I generally strike a few cuttings of 
when the old plants show signs of wearing out. 
Just before growth begins I have most of the 
herbs cut in. . All herbs should be assisted with 
a little manure every season.—JOHN CROOK. 


Dendrobium Pierardi. — This pretty 
Dendrobe is now in flower, and one cannot help 
wishing it had a little green foliage of its own to 
show up the delicate little blossoms produced in 
such numbers upon the pendulous stems. A 
pretty way of showing it is to suspend it with 
plants of Asparagus deflexus or some similar 
kind, the glints of light through the ‘finely- 
divided foliage of this plant not destroying the 
semi-transparent character of the flowers. 
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TREES AND SHROBS. 


THE DAPHNES. 
THe Daphnes are dwarf shrubs, mostly with 
very fragrant flowers, and either evergreen or 
deciduous. 


| 

\low-growing shrub, clothed with neat dark 
green foliage, and in the spring every shoot is 
terminated by a cluster of bright pink blossoms. 

|This Daphne is by no means always met with 

/in a flourishing state, as it is more particular in 

| its requirements than many shrubs. It succeeds 


They are chiefly natives of Europe, | 


but species are found also in the cooler parts of | 


Asia, including China and Japan. 
succeed best when shaded in summer from the 
mid-day sun, and in winter screened from cold, 


cutting winds. Some kinds will also grow under | 


the drip of trees, where few other shrubs would 


succeed ; but as all of them have but few roots, | 
they require to be transplanted when very | 
The great art in managing them, how- | 
ever, is never to overcharge their roots with | 
water, or let them become very dry in summer. | 


young. 


The soil best suited for the majority of the 
Daphnes is a mixture of loam and decayed- 
leaves, to which a liberal quantity of old road- 
sand has been added. None of them require a 
rich soil, and some even prefer old road-sand 
alone to any other, and will only thrive in such 
a soil. This is especially the case with the 
Mezereon. 


The different kinds of Daphne are best propa- | 


gated by seeds, where such can be obtained, but 
they are all readily increased either by layering 
or by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots. 

D. Buagayana.—This is usually of a loose, 
straggling style of growth, the creamy-white 
flowers, which become purer after expansion, be- 
ing borne in small, compact clusters on the points 
of nearly every shoot. It needs a fairly shaded 
position, and is also very impatient of drought, 
though, owing to the deep, descending nature 
of the roots, it is more independent of super- 
ficial moisture than many other subjects. It is 
best increased by layers, as grafted plants are 
liable to die off suddenly without any apparent 
cause. It does well as a rockwork shrub—that 
is, where the roots are so situated that they are 
at no time dried up, and partial shade seems to 
suit it well. When the roots are in the fissures 
of a rock they will travel downwards for a con- 
siderable distance, and are then rendered inde- 
pendent of superficial moisture. It is usually 
propagated by grafting, but from its spreading, 
partly procumbent habit of growth, layering 
can be readily carried out, and plants obtained 
in this way are more likely to form permanent 
specimens than those grafted. In the open 
ground the usual time for this Daphne to bloom 
is during the months of April or May. 

D. CnzorvmM (the Garland-flower).—The blos- 


soms of the different Daphnes are characterised | 





Daphnes | 











D. Cneorum (Garland-flower). 


best in a fairly moist soil of an open nature— 
that is, under much the same conditions as 
many of the smaller-growing Ericaceew. If the 
soil is loam of a somewhat heavy nature, the 
addition of some peat, rough sand, or well- 
decayed leaf-mould will just meet the require- 
ments of this class of plants. A partially- 
shaded position suits the Garland-flower well. 
There is a variety (major) which forms a larger 
and bolder plant than the typical kind, but its 
cultural requirements, season of flowering, etc., 
are much the same as those of the type. 

D. Genxwa.—This is so unlike other Daphnes 
that at first sight one would be more likely to 
take it for a Lilac than a Daphne—that is, when 
in bloom, the flowers reminding one of those of 
a Syringa ; indeed, it is often called the Japan- 
ese Lilac. This species forms a neat deciduous 
shrub, bearing thickly in March or April on the 
then leafless branches small clusters of flowers. 
This species is hardy in some parts of England, 
but in others it needs protection. It is, how- 
ever, such a striking plant that it will repay 
the shelter of a wall.’ It is one of Fortune’s 
introductions. With the aid of a’little heatvit 























Daphne Blagayana. 


by a pleasing fragrance more or less pronounced, 
and this species is certainly no exception to the 
rule. The Garland-flower is native of a con- 
siderable tract of country in Central and 
Southern Europe, and was first introduced 
nearly acentury and a half ago. It forms a 


can be got early into flower, andits pretty, tender 
lilac colour is acceptable early in the year. 
DAPHNE INDICA.—This greenhouse plant pro- 
duces flowers of sweet perfume, and a single 
plant of it in bloom will scent the air of a large 
house. The colour of the flowers is a dull-blue, 


not showy certainly, but any deficiency in that 
way is fully made up by their fragrance and 
substance. Without any forcing, or artificial 
heat, save for the exclusion of frost, or drying 
up damp, the plants may be had in bloom in 
February, and they will last for at least two 
months in the greatest perfection. There are 
several ways of propagating this Daphne ; the 
one most generally pursued being by means of 

Cuttings, which should be made of the half 
ripe wood, which is, if possible, taken off witha 
heel, as in that way they strike better than 
when cut at a joint. In order to get them to 
root freely it is necessary to put in the pots 
(which should be of small size) plenty of drainage, 
then fill them with sharp sandy soil, and in this 
the cuttings should be dibbled, one in each pot, 
made very firm by pressing the soil tightly 
around each one. ‘They should then be watered 
through a fine-rosed pot and placed in a propa 
eetne box, where they can be subjected toa 
good brisk heat, or covered with a bell-glass and 
set on a light shaded shelf in a stove. In either 
position they will soon callus and root, when 
the glass may be tilted up to admit air, and 
after a few days they will stand without 
flagging. They may then be potted on into pots 
a size or so larger, the best soil to use for them 
being a mixture of fibry loam and peat, with 
just sufficient silver-sand to keep it porous. In 
this Daphnes flourish, and they will also do well 
in peat or loam separately, according to their 
quality, but whichever is used must have grit 
added to it, or the roots will not continue long 
in a healthy condition. D. indica will succeed 
in very warm southern gardens out-of-doors 
even. 

Common SeurcE or Woop Laurent (DvD. 
Laureola) is a dense evergreen bush from 3 feet 
to 4 feet high, with large, thick, glossy green 
leaves. The flowers are produced in axillary 
clusters and are yellowish-green and fragrant. 
They appear in mild winters soon after Christ- 
mas, and continue until March, when they are 
succeeded by oval berries—green at first, but 
black when ripe, at which time they form a 
favourite food of the robin and other small 
singing birds. The Spurge Laurel is not only 
a native of Britain, but of most other parts of 
Europe in woods, and consequently thrives best 
in the shade. It will grow under the drip of 
trees where few other shrubs would, and 
although not showy, is valuable for a shrubbery 
from its being evergreen and possessing thick, 
glossy leaves. 

D. MEezEREUM (the Mezereon).—Thereisa little 
group of shruks which even before the real 


The Mezereon (D. Mezereum), 


winter commences give promise by their modest 
blossoms of its passing away. Among these, 
and anticipating even the Witch Hazels, is the 
Mezereon. The earliest flowering of all the 
varieties is grandiflora, which commences in 
early October; it is not only distinct in this 
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respect, but also in having larger and more 
richly-coloured flowers. Balancing these advan- 
tages, however, is the fact that it never pro- 
duces the profusion of blossom characteristic of 
the smaller-flowered ordinary kind, which, 
although opening a few buds from time to time 
all through the mild winter weather, reserves 
its full display for February or March, The 
plant is rarely more than about 3 feet high, 
although old specimens may be sometimes seen 
twice that height. The question whether the 
Mezereon is a true native of Britain is a moot 
point. It is, at any rate, truly wild in several 
parts of the country. As a cultivated shrub it 
has latterly been too little grown, for the beauty 
of its flowers, its fragrance, and its neat, com- 
pact habit recommend it to every lover of 
hardy shrubs. It is not a particularly long-lived 
plant, a fact which explains the neglect that has 
overtaken it, and also implies the necessity of 
renewing the stock by an occasional sowing of 
seed, which it ripens freely. The white 
variety is even prettier than the type, and has 
yellow, not coral-red, fruits. The double kinds 
are interesting, too. 


Pontic SpurcE LavureL (Daphne pontica).— 
This has leaves resembling those of the Lemon ; 
the flowers are yellowish-green, very fragrant 
in the evening, and produced in April and May. 
It forms a large, spreading bush from 4 feet’ to 
5 feet in height, clothed with light green eed 
leaves. This Daphne comes from Greece, Italy, 
and Asia Minor. 


D. oLEo1pES.—This is an upright, but some- 
what loose-growing bush, reaching a height of 
3 feet or 4 feet ; it is rather sparingly furnished 
with leaves, which a good deal resemble those 
of the Olive; hence the specific name. The 
flowers, which are borne in clusters, are rather 
small, but freely produced and highly fragrant, 
besides which a succession of them is kept up 
often throughout the summer months. 


D. RupPEstRis.—This pretty little evergreen 
species has small shining, leathery foliage, which 
renders it at all times bright. Its flowers, 
which are of a pleasing pinkish colour, are often 
produced in such profusion as to almost hide the 
leaves. It is a native of the Alps, and is found 
generally so situated that its roots can penetrate 
deeply into the fissures that occur in the.lime- 
stone rocks there, while its branches clothe’ 
their otherwise bare faces. Its flowering season 
is towards the end of summer and in autumn. 


DarHneé Hovrrrana.—This quite hardy 
Daphne flowers in the spring before the leaves 
appear, and is a supposed hybrid between the 
Mezereon and the Spurge Laurel. The leaves 
are stained with purple on the upper side when 
fully developed, but when quite young and ina 
bud state, of a dark purple colour. The shoots 
when young are of a purple colour too, but when 
old, light brown and spreading ; the flowers are 
sma!l and dark purple. It forms a robust 
spreading bush, 3 feet or 4feet high. This kind 
is synonymous with D. Mezereum fol-purpureis, 
D. M. atro-purpureum, D. Houttei, and D. 
Yan Houttei. 





THE KNOTWEEDS (POLYGONUM). 


In the accompanying illustration we are 
afforded evidence of the fine effects that the 
Knotweeds are capable of producing in our 
gardens. The tall-growing perennial varieties, 
such as the subject of our engraving and 
P. sachalinense, must, however, be planted with 
circumspection, for they are of rampant growth, 
and, when once established, as difficult of eradi- 
cation as the Coltsfoot. In the wild garden, in 
out-of-the-way corners, or by the waterside, 
where they may be allowed to flourish undis- 
turbed without usurping the territory of other 
less predatory neighbours, their noble form is 
most attractive. The cool green of the Japan 
Knotweed’s leaves and its ruddy stems form a 
pleising association of colours, and when the 
beiding sprays are thickly set with count- 
less flower - clusters, ‘their ornamental 
ctfect, as is seen from the illustration, 
is singularly striking. Although the 
summertide sees Polygonun cuspidatum in 
the zenith of its beauty, it is by no means un- 
ornamental during the autumnal days, when its 
leaves assume delicate shades of umber and 
saffron, though in this respect it cannot be 
compared with P. sachalinense, whose varied 
tints at this period of the year are of exceptional 


beauty. P. cuspidatum, under favourable circum- 
stances, will attain a height of 8 feet. This 
Japanese Knotweed is also known by the name 
P. Sieboldi. P. sachalinense, from Sachalin 
Island, is a still more robust grower, attaining 
a height of 12 feet. It does not, however, 
possess the attractive appearance of P. cuspida- 
tum when in flower, its small spikes of crim- 
son blossoms being comparatively incon- 
spicuous. There are many other members 


of the Knotweed family, of which the follow- | 
ing are the best known: P. affine, from) 
Nepaul, 6 inches in height; P. alpinum, | 
Switzerland, 3 feet high; P. amplexicaule, from | 
| spicuous. 


the Himalayas, 3 feet high; P. compactum, 
probably a variety of P. cuspidatum, 2 feet 
high ; and P. vaccinifolium, a Himalayan plant, 
most valuable for the rock-garden, where, when 


it has its will, it clothes the rough stones and | 


banks with a dense mat of foliage, profusely set 
with rosy flower-spikes. Of Annual Knotweeds, 
the giant P. orientale, from the East Indies, is 
the most striking, growing to a height of 
10 feet. P. capitatum, though really a peren- 
nial, is but half-hardy and should be treated as 





in autumn. Escallonia Philippiana is of elegant 
growth and bears a great profusion of small 
white blossoms. E. macrantha, EH. rubra, and 
E. sanguinea are good free-flowering shrubs. 
Some Hollies should be grown in every garden. 
I. Aquifolium Hodginsi, I. A. Madame Briot, 
I. A. Handsworthiense, I. A. camelliefolia, 
I. A. argentea, I. A: Silver Queen, “I. A: 
aureo-pumila (Waterer’s Dwarf Golden), and 
I. A. Altaclarensis are deserving of recogni- 
tion. Choisya ternata isa lovely sweet-scented 
shrub of neat growth. Of shrubs with blue 
flowers Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, ©. 
grandiflorus, and ©. Marie Simon are con 
The winter-flowering Laurustinus 
(Viburnum Tinus) is meritorious. Azara mic: o 
phylla isa small-leaved shrub of distinct grow‘ h, 
and produces small but very fragrant flowers 
when well established. The kind named A. 
Gilliesi is better adapted for a wall than the open 
shrubbery, as it is a trifle tender. Hurybia 
Gunniana isa first-rate wall shrub also. Planted 
in well-drained soil it flowers abundantly. Re- 
garded from a foliage point of view the 
Bamboos are worthy of wider cultivation. 





The Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum) by pathside. From a photograph by 
Mrs. Newman, Haslemere. 


an annual ; when in warm, porous soils, it will 
reproduce itself from self-sown seed year after 
year ; it is a native of India. ee View Ee 





EVERGREENS IN THE GARDEN. 
(IN REPLY To ‘°H. C. J.”) 


THE Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is a 
dwarf, much-branched, free-flowering shrub, and 
may be grown successfully in soil that suits the 
Rhododendron. Its light rose-coloured flowers 
are borne in dense clusters. The Rhododendron 
in its many varieties may be considered one of 
the very finest of evergreens. Hardy, free in 
growth, beautiful in blossom, some of its forms 
are suitable for nearly all sorts of ornamental 
gardenin - Garrya elliptica is a winter-flowering 
shrub. Its long elegant catkins, often’ 9 inches 
in length, are carried at the points of the 
previous year’s well-ripened wood. When it is 


necessary to prune this Californian shrub it | 


should always .be done in early spring. 
Magnolia grandiflora and M. g. exoniensis 
are grand wall = shrubs Skimmias are 
ornamental, easily grown, and beautiful either 
in flower in spring or when laden with berries 


Planted in a sheltered part of the garden 
they will flourish and produce quite a tropical 
feature. Elzagnus japonica and its gold and 
silver-leaved varieties are effective. They thrive 
well in sandy soils. Darwin’s Barberry (B. 
Darwini), B. stenophylla, B. Wallichiana, and 
B. japonica should not be forgotten. The Gar- 
land-flower (Daphne Cneorum) is a lovely trailing 
shrub with fragrant flowers. Yuccas, with their 
gracefully arching rich green leaves and great 
spikes of white bell-shaped flowers, are entitled 
to consideration. Osmanthus ilicifolius is a 
pretty Holly-like Japanese shrub of free growth 
and useful for winter bedding. The New 
Zealand Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti) produces 
quite a mass of small pure white sweet-scented 
flowers in late summer. Phillyrea Vilmoriana 
is another shrub with fragrant flowers. Al- 
though the Portugal Laurel is not one of the 
most effective of shrubs from a floral point of 
view, it is highly attractive on account of its 
rich green foliage. One of the best of the New 
Zealand Veronicas is V. Traversi, a neat grow- 
ing, perfectly hardy, and free-flowering shrub. 
It is a late summer bloomer. 

LiGUSTRUM JAPONICUM is a_ distinct and 
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(Crategus Pyracantha) is a good shrub for 
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permanently disfigured ; but when the growth is 
nearly finished they should be well exposed to 
the sun and air in order to mature the wood. 
Boronias are easily propagated by cuttings 
of the half-ripened wood inserted in sand under 
a bell-glass. The glass or glasses will require 
wiping every morning to prevent the cuttings 
decaying, which they are very liable to. When 
roots have been formed the glasses may be 
removed entirely, and shortly afterwards the 


handsome Japanese Privet. The Fire Thorn 
covering unsightly walls; its clusters of richly 
coloured berries are attractive in winter. The 
green, silver, and golden-leaved Tvies are well- 
known wall shrubs, and rightly so, for they are 
amongst the most useful and ornamental of 
climbing shrubs. 


A FEW GOOD CONIFERS. 


The Hemlock Spruce (Abies canadensis) is a 
raceful tree of good growth in nearly all soils. 
‘upressus Lawsoniana Silver Queen represents 

the best of the white foliaged Cypresses. C. L. 
intertexta, with its long slender shoots of vivid 
green, is effective. C. Nutkaénsis (Thujopsis 
orealis) produces a charming effect planted as 
an isolated specimen on the lawn. Thuja 
occidentalis Ellwangeriana forms an upright 
bush of compact habit. Taxus canadensis, T. 
baceata adpressa, T. b. gracilis pendula, T. b. 
Dovastoni, and T. b. elegantissima are very 
ornamental Yews. One of the most graceful of 
conifers of medium height is Retinospora filifera, 
a splendid shrub for the lawn. Its whip-cord like 
growths of a rich green hue place it in the 
front rank of elegant growing Conifers. R. 
plumosa and R. squarrosa are very attractive 
too. The Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys verticil- 
lata) should be planted in a sheltered spot, and 
in well drained soil. One or two kinds of 
Junipers should be included, and perhaps J. 
virginiana, J. recurva, and J. communis aurea 
are about the best. Room should be found for 
a plant of Biota orientalis semperaurescens, one 
of the most lovely of golden-hued conifers. All 
the shrubs mentioned in this article may be 
procured from advertisers in GARDENING. 





Pine seeds (J. H. W.).—You do not say 
whether your seeds are sown indoors or in the 
open ground. Either way, they ought (if not 
too deeply covered) to germinate this summer, 
and be fit for planting out in nursery rows next 
season. If sown under glass, germination will 
be quicker, and they should be pricked off when 
large enough to handle, and kept in a cold-frame 
until next spring, when they may be transferred 
to the open ground. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BORONIAS. 


Tuxse plants belong to the natural order of 
Rue-worts, and are all natives of Australia, 
where they assume the proportions of moderate- 
sized shrubs and commence to bloom in a very 
young state. Large plants will continue to 
maintain a display for two or three months in 
succession. 
- Boronias, like many other hard-wooded green- 
house plants, had to a great extent lost their 
popularity until the introduction of several 
new and handsome kinds gave an impetus to 
their cultivation and again restored them to 
public favour. These plants are by no means 
difficult to manage, as they root more freely 
than the majority of hard-wooded plants, and 
with a little care and attention may be quickly 
rown into handsome specimens, and being of 
ree growth, must be allowed a fair amount of 
root-room. The leading shoots should be cut 
back annually to prevent the plants becoming 
lanky and bare of leaves at the base, and also to 
encourage the growth of side shoots, and 
thus produce a bushy and _ well-furnished 
specimen. B. crenulata and B. serrulata, how- 
ever, are exceptions to this rule, as they 
grow much more slowly, and, therefore, 
the points of the shoots only of these 
kinds should be pinched out to assist in the 
development of lateral growth. This operation 
should take place immediately after the flowers 
have faded, and if the plants require repotting 
that is the best time to do it. Boronias require 
to be potted firmly, the soil used being rough 
fibrous peat and sharp sand, to which may be 
added a small portion of light loam, The pots 
must be thoroughly drained, and then water, 
which these plants delight in, may be freely 
given ; but if it does not pass quickly away the 
soil becomes sour and the plants rapidly decline 
in health. 

















and free-growing species. 
pruning after flowering to keep it in good con- 
dition, and therefore the plant is not injured by 
having sprays of bloom cut fromit. The flowers, 
similar in shape to those of the preceding, and 
forming dense racemes of rosy-purple blooms, 








My experience in growing large 
quantities of these plants is adverse to putting 
them in the open air, as when thus treated the 
foliage becomes discoloured and the plants 


young plants may be potted off separately into 
small pots. 


B. HETEROPHYLLA appears to have been dis- 


covered near the Swan River, Western Austra- 
lia, by James Drummond, nearly fifty years ago, 
but it was not cultivated until 1881, when living 
seeds of it were sent to Kew Gardens by that 
intrepid and celebrated trareller and artist, 
Miss North. These seedlings, having been care- 
fully tended, flowered in the early spring of 
1885. It is an erect shrub, producing numerous 
twiggy leafy branches, the leaves being subject 
to considerable variation, but they are always 
slender and narrow. 
produced in the greatest profusion during the 
spring months, are pendent, bright carmine- 
scarlet in colour, deliciously fragrant, and last 
many weeks in full beauty. 


The flowers, which are 


B. ELATIOR is another remarkably handsome 
It requires hard 





Boronia megastigma. A fragrant greenhouse flower. 


are produced abundantly at the axils of the 
leaves towards the upper part of the branches, 

B. mecastiema is a slender Heath-like plant, 
and bears a profusion of pendent, bell-shaped 
flowers towards the ends of the shoots. These 
in the best variety are blackish-purple on the 
outside and yellow within ; in the other variety 
the colour is of a rusty brownish-purple ; both, 
however, yield the same grateful perfume. It 
is a plant that bears cutting well, and therefore 
small sprays may be utilised for glasses for the 
table, one or two flowers being sufficient to fill 
an apartment with the pleasant odour, especially 
if the sun shines upon them, 


B. DRUMMONDI is a compact plant, not so well 
adapted for cutting as those previously named, 
but it makes a handsome specimen for the 
greenhouse. The flowers, rosy-pink or red and 
very fragrant, are freely produced. 

B. prynata.—The leaves of this plant con- 
sist of three or four pairs of leaflets, and the 
flowers are pink and very fragrant. 


B. TETRANDRA, sometimes called microphylla, 
is a compact plant, bearing a profusion of 
pale pink, sweet-scented flowers. 

B. serrvuLata. — This plant has small, 
smooth leaves, which are set on edge and 
are of a bright pale green and full of glandular 
dots ; the flowers are soft clear rose colour and 
delicately fragrant. Other species of Boronia 
which are seldom seen in collections are alata, 
polygalfolia, viminea, and crenulata. 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


_ 


Mignonette dying (Sigma).—If the 
insect that you allude to as the “‘flea” is the 
same as that which is sometimes known as the 
Turnip-flea-beetle, try wetting the leaves with 
following mixture, which has been found of 
much service when Turnips have been attacked : 
The extract from three-quarters of a pound of 
Quassia-chips, three-quarters of a pound of 
soft-soap, dissolved in ten gallons of water. A 
strip of canvas, nailed to a lath, and newly 
painted, so that it is quite sticky, drawn over 
the plants will catch a great number, as they 
will jump up on being disturbed, and are caught 
on the sticky canvas. A little liquid-manure 
would probably be of great assistance to the 
plants. 


Grubs in kitchen garden (4. Poole ). 
—The grub you sent is that of the common 
cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). These gruls 
are very injurious, as they feed on the roots of 
a great variety of plants. There is no effectual 
way of killing them but turning them out of the 
ground. They possess extraordinary vitality, 
and no insecticides or alternations of heat and 
cold or drought and moisture appear to affect 
them.—G. 8. 8. 


Insects on Vine - stems (Anzious 
Enquirer ).—The insects you enclosed are 
specimens of one of the ‘* scale ” insects(Lecanium 
spec). The round globules are the eggs of an 
insect, but not of the “scale.” You should go 
over the Vine and rub off all the insects, or 
give a good dab of spirits of turpentine to each 
with a small brush. To make sure that they 
cannot do any more harm, repeat the dose in 
two days’ time.—G. 8. 


Grub for name (Rf. @.).—The grub you 
sent is a specimen of the ‘‘leather-jacket,” 
the grub of the daddy-long-legs (Tipula 
oleracea). These grubs are amongst the most 
destructive pests in gardens, their skins being 
so thick that insecticides do not appear to have 
any effect on them, but they may be trapped 
by burying slices of Mangolds, Turnips, Carrots, 
or Potatoes just below the surface of the 
ground ; or by laying pieces of brick, tile, slate, 
board, or turf on the ground near the plants 
they are injuring, as they will crawl under such 
things for shelter. These traps should be ex- 
amined every morning. ‘‘ The short, stout kind 
of centipede,” is one of the millipedes, the 
flattened millipede (Polydesmus complanatus). 
They are also very destructive in gardens, as 
they feed on the roots of plants, and are also 
very difficult to kill on account of the hardness 
of their skins; they may probably be caught by 
the same means as the ‘‘leather-jackets.”— 


G. 8.58. 


Apple blossom diseased (LH. @. B.).— 
The Apple blossoms you sent I imagine have 
been affected by the weather. There were a 
few thrips among the buds, and I found one 
small caterpillar of the winter-moth (Cheima- 
tobia brumata). You might spray or syringe 
the trees with 1 oz. of Paris-green or London- 
purple, 1 oz. of freshly slaked lime, and 
12 gallons of water ; or you might use paraffin 
emulsion, if you prefer it. Hither of these 
would kill the thrips or the caterpillars.— 
G&S. 


Gloire de Dijon Rose insect infested 
(Miss Jolley ).—You cannot do better than cut 
off the leaves which are curled and contain 
grubs, or pinch them so as to kill the grubs ; 
but as the latter are often very active they will 
drop out before your fingers close upon them, 
and in cutting the leaves off a basket should be 
held underneath them, so that they will fall 
into it. It isnot of much use syringing with 
any insecticide, as the grubs (which are really 
the caterpillars of a small moth) are so well 
sheltered in the curled leaves. The buds are 
probably injured by the same insects.—G. S. S. 


———————————_ 


Brythronium grandiflorum.—This is 
the largest form, as it is also the most vigorous, 
of the Dog’s-tooth Violets. The pale yellow 
blossoms are also of large size, and the stems in 
good established examples often rise to a height 
of 10 inches or more. Givena cool spot in moist 
loam or peat and loam, such things are quite 
content for several years. 
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FRUIT, 


LIQUID-MANURE IN VINERIES. 


Tr facts were known, many mishaps might be 
recorded by the injudicious use of liquid-manure 
in vineries where the foliage is in a growing 
condition. If mere drainings from manure 
heaps much weakened by evaporation and the 
addition of rain-water are used there is not 
much risk of danger, but it is when pure horse 
and cow-urine is used that great care is neces- 
sary. It should never be used without being 
diluted by adding an equal quantity of pure 
water, and even at this strength it should never 
be poured on the border unless a fair amount of 
air is on, so that the superfluous ammonia may 
escape. There is not so much fear of immediate 
damage provided the day is sunless, but unless 
air is admitted extra early and as liberally as 
possible next morning, damage may be appre- 
hended. I prefer to apply the liquid on a fine 
day, so that the ventilators can be opened fairly 
wide, and, what is more, not entirely closed 
until the sun is off the house. I do not like to 
use the liquid stronger than a quarter its natural 
strength in early vineries in January and Feb- 
ruary, asat that period the weather isoftentoocold 
to permit of opening the ventilators even a little, 
mh should the sun suddenly burst forth the 
chances are injury will follow. Strong guano 
water will produce the same effects, and I well 
remember, when journeyman in a garden in the 
north of England, a house of young Vines sud- 
denly becoming spotted in every leaf from the 
fumes of guano-water after closing the house in 
strong sunshine. The gardener could not under- 
stand it and dug down to the roots, wondering 
if the phylloxera had attacked them. I, how- 
ever, felt sure as to the cause, having previously 
seen a similar case. I have known several cases 
of bad foliage disfigurement caused by putting 
strong liquid-manure into the evaporating pans 
of a vinery where the foliage was young and 
tender, the fires being moved on early in the 
afternoon, which engendered steam, the actual 
damage taking place when the house was closed 
with sun-heat. No doubt much harm is like- 
wise wrought by watering Strawberries, Melons, 
and other fruiting subjects confined in pots. 
Better by far give it weak and often than strong 
and at long intervals, especially previous to the 
formation of abundance of roots. The rule of 
diluting it to the colour of pale ale is a safe one 
for all fruit-trees in pots, and, provided such 
care is used, I believe it to be the very best 
manure procurable. The stale liquid obtained 
from phdiles in open yards is often not only of 
no value, but positively harmful. J. 





Spring budding.—It seems you find my 
success in budding unusual. I have a hundred 
or so Apples, Pears, and Roses budded during 
April. 1 found no difficulty in taking scions 
with scarcely a sign of wood in them. Probably 
the thicker skin of last year’s wood renders it 
easier to get the bud free from wood. The time 
is young as yet, and I do not say that my plan 
will succeed ; but all look healthy, and seem as 
if they might grow, and thus save a year.— 
HENRY NEWSON GARRETT. 


*.* We shall be glad to learn for publication 
the results of your April budding. We have 
not high expectations, but wish to throw no 
cold water. Whilst the dry weather prevails 
it may assist your experiment to give the stocks 
an occasional soaking of water. As to the bark 
on the stocks lifting, of course, with the strong 
sap flow found in the spring there is no diffi- 
alee in that direction. Everything depends 
upon the bud, and whether the hard, mature 
wood and bark of which its surroundings consists 
will unite with the stock in the same free way 
buds do taken from young free-grown shoots in 
the summerorautumn. By the endof June you 
should be able to tell the exact percentage of 
results. 


Iris mesopotamica.—A distinct and 
retty species that somewhat resembles the 
ovely I. orchioides in its leaf growth, though 
the foliage is less glossy and more broadly acute 
than in.that species. The flowers are also most 
distinct, the tips of the falls white, and the 
minor segments of a_ delicate sky-blue, with 
intermediate shades to each. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be c one and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southimpton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLIsHER. The name and address of the sender ara 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each showld be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

uertes should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

un mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are wmvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


430—Rose book (Archie).—We do not know the book. 
Write to Messrs. W. Paul and Sons, Waltham-cross. 


431—Treatment of Callas (Venus ).—You will find 
it better to keep the plants in pots, when they get root- 
bound and flower more freely. 


432—Clematis Marie Lefebvre.—This belongs 
to the Lanuginosa section, and should only be moderately 
pruned.—D. C. H. 


433— Thomson’s ‘Gardeners’ Assistant” 
(Anxious Inquirer ).—This is being prepared by Blackie 
and Son, of Glasgow. Thirty shillings is the price of last 
edition. 

434—Wall plants (J. 7.).—We do not think you 
could possibly have a better choice of subjects, and if they 


did not thrive it is probable your soil was too poor, or not 
sufficiently drained. 


435—Spireea-leaves unsatisfactory (W. Davis). 
—We are inclined to the opinion that the house has been 
fumigated, or that the plants have received guano-water. 
Neither of these suit the Spirzxa. 


436—Creepers for wall (J. B. R.).--Ivies would 
grow well, and you can have many beautifully variegated 
forms now. Clematis and the small-leaved Virginian 
Creeper might be used, but would not be evergreen. 


437—Tuberous Begonias for pots (F. Edwards). 
—Although the Begonias prefer partial shade, you will not 
do much with them under Vines. Pot into a 34-inch pot 
first, and shift on as soon as it is full of roots, giving a 
richer compost. 


438—Gloriosa superba (Hughes).—Pot at once, 
using a compost of peat and turfy loam in equal propor- 
tions, and supplying good drainage. It needs plenty of 
heat and moisture while growing, but should be quite dry 
during winter. 


439—Treatment of Cyclamens (Beginner).—Pot 
them into thumbs, using a compost of loam and leaf-soil, 
and a little old mortar rubble for drainage. Any ordinary 
greenhouse treatment will suit them. Syringe overhead a 
few times, and do not let them get very dry at any time. 


440—Camellias going wrong (W. Walker).— 
Camellias need more water than most plants, and in your 
sandy soilthey may be dry at the roots. Soot-is also a 
drying substance. Use cow-manure and a little clay or 
stiff soil with the compost, and water more freely. 


441—Tulip bulbs unsatisfactory (J. K.).—I 
have carefully examined the Tulip bulbs you sent, and am 
sorry to say that I cannot find anything to account for 
their failing to flower. They did not appear to be infested 
with any fungus or insects.—G. 8S. S. 


442—Marechal Niel Rose unsatisfactory 
(W. G. Grigin).—Either from drought, a sudden fall in the 
temperature, or too extreme measures when battling 
against insects. You give us no idea of your treatment, 
so that we can only surmise. 


443—Diseased Mint (C. B.).—The diseased condi- 
tion of the Mint is caused by the early state of a parasitic 
fungus, named Puccinia menthe. The better plan is to 
destroy the diseased plants and make anew bed elsewhere, 
as the fungus is perennial. 


444-Ivy on forest-trees (R. L. A.).—Ivy, like 
other creepers, injures forest-trees by keeping the light 
and sun from them, and so practically choking them. 
But Ivy upon an old tree is often far too pretty a feature 
to do away with. You need not shade the north side of 
a house built from east to west. 


445—Bougainvillea (Monte Carlo).—A Bougainvillea 
would he rr fill your small conservatory. So much 
so that we think you would find it overcrowded. It needs 
a rich compost of peat, turfy loam, and a little sand. If 
grown in a pot it would not spread quite so much. Any 
good nurseryman can supply. 


446— Planting bulbs and Erica carnea 
(A. HE. W.).—You might give your bulb-border a liberal 
top-dressing of well-decayed manure, forking the same into 
the soil between the groups of bulbs, but taking care that 
it: does not come into contact with the bulbs. Liquid 
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fertilisers applied during their season of growth would 
also tend to promote their vigour. It would have been 
better to have planted Erica carnea at an earlier date ; but 
you may do this now if you water it well at the time of 
planting, and give it a mulching 2 inches or 3 inches thick 
of leaf-mould, which will tend to keep its roots moist and 
cool. The roots should experience no check to their 
growth. Erica carnea succeeds best in a peaty soil. 


447—Liquid from cesspool (Mark).—You can 
use this liquid freely amongst fruit-trees and bushes all the 
summer. It will probably be not too strong if it is kept 
constantly used. Fruit-trees Will take any quantity. So 
also will strong-growing vegetables. You will probably 
find you could use more than you will have, if you water 
everything weekly. 

448—Tecoma Smithi (Interested Reader ).—Afford 
them a well-drained and rich loamy compost. Keep in 
the greenhouse, and give an ample supply of water during 
summer. When dormant in winter they need very little 
water. This is one of the best and easiest to cultivate 
among our warm greenhouse plants, and the forwardest 
of yours may flower this summer. 


449—Creepers under verandah (Potsy).—Cobzxa 
scandens would soon cover the inside of your verandah for 
summer-shade ; but it dies down each year. Perhaps the 
Ceanothuses, especially the variety known as Gloire de 
Versailles, would suit you best as a permanent plant, especi- 
ally if you could afford a larger box, the increase being in 
depth as far as possible. Your present boxes would not 
grow creepers and Zonal Pelargoniums at the same time. 

450—Sowing Cineraria seed (Flora).—Sow in 
June in a cool-frame, using a shallow pan of sandy loam, 
and sowing very thinly. Prick off as soon as they can be 
handled. Always keep them cool until the end of Sep- 
tember, when pot on into a rich and _ not too light loam, 
still keeping them well watered and in a temperature of 
about 45 degs. to 55 degs. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep them free from insects. Quite recently we had an 
article upon them. 


451—Freesia seed (Sx. Vicar).—Your Freesia seed 
may still germinate. The seed should be sown very thinly 
in pans of porous compost, consisting of equal portions of 
peat, leaf-mould, and loam, to whicn a liberal allowance 
of silver-sand has been added. This compost should be 
passed through a sieve, so as to remove the larger particles. 
When the seedlings appear transfer the pans, which should 
primarily be afforded bottom-heat, to a light house, and 
encourage growth until the young plants go to rest. 


452—Pink-edging (M. F. Willis).—Old edgings of 
the white Pink often look unsightly at this time of the 
year, but usually regain their health as the warm weather 
approaches. After two years the edging should be re- 
planted, as the young plants are more Vigorous. A good 
syringing with Gishurst compound, or some other insecti- 
cide, should clear off the green-fly, and a syringing of pure 
water should be given the next day. A good watering 
would, probably, induce the Pinks to push young growth. 


453—Double Pelargoniums (Cookham).—We do 
not know of any actual double flowers apart from West 
Brighton Gem, but there is a variety Turtle Surprise, 
said to be a sport from the double F. V. Raspail, that very 
much resembles West Brighton Gem in appearance and 
habit, also being very free flowering. The flowers are ofa 
rather deeper scarlet, however. If there be any real sport 
of the variety in commerce we shall be pleased to hear 
of it. 


454-Flaked Zonal Pelargoniums (Anglesea). 
—Your variety is probably one named New Life, a variety 
that has flowers somewhat splashed with white on scarlet. 
Still, Vesuvius has been of so sportive a nature that it 
may have given a really flaked or striped sport. Kindly 
send along flowers and a shoot, packed into a tin box, with 
a little damp Moss fastened round the stem of the flower, 
which should be securely wedged to prevent it from falling 
about. 


455—Greenhouse plants from seeds (J. S.).— 
We are not certain which of the Chrysanthemums you 
mean ; but March is a good time for most species. Grow 
on steadily, and not in too high a temperature. Begonias 
should be sown in February, and the Cyclamen in June or 
July. Grow each in a heat of 60 degs. Do not cover the 
Begonia seed, but keep it dark until it has germinated. 
All seedlings should be pricked off as soon as they can be 
handled and shifted on into small pots, in preference to 
putting them into the larger size at once. 


456—Callas not opening (F. H. Mountstevens).— 
The reason of the spathes not coming to perfection is that 
the plants have received a check. Although their cultural 
requirements are simple they cannot stand cold draughts, 
especially at the time the spathes are being formed. After 
the plants have done flowering and been rested, the old 
soil should be shaken away and repotted in good rough 
loam, and for a time carefully watered. When the pots 
are full of roots liquid-manure may be given with good 
results. —H. 


457—Cyclamens (4. E. B.).—Youmay find it difficult 
to keep your Cyclamen plants healthy all through the 
summer, as they are so susceptible to attacks of aphis. 
You had better get them into a cold-frame at once, though 
keeping them near the glass to harden the foliage. If you 
can keep that clean, and just growing all the summer by 
keeping the soil moderately watered, and the leaves 
sprinkled, do so. Repot into rather larger ones in August. 
Almost all growers raise seedlings every year, and seldom 
keep plants after they have once flowered. 


458—Pruning Lavender-hedge (Mrs. P. H.).— 
You had better prune the Lavender-hedge after it has 
flowered, if it shows signs of needing it. Old plants some- 
times get into a bad state of health, so that it is not un- 
likely that you may have to renew portions of your hedge 
from time to time. It will therefore be a good plan to 
raise a few cuttings every year, so that plants would 
always be at hand when wanted. The cuttings should be 
made and planted in the open early in October. They 
should be pinched two or three times during their first 
year’s growth, to induce a bushy habit. 


459—Eiscallonia and Laurustinus (Cottager).— 
To propagate Escallonia macrantha by cuttings, take off 
young tips in the summer, after they have become fairly 
firm. Let them be about 5 inches long, and set them into 
sandy soil under a handlight in a partially shaded place. 
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Rather younger tops set into pots of sandy soil, and 
covered with bell-glasses stood in a warm greenhouse of 
frame, will also make roots. As to cuttings of Laurustinusr 
these should be taken off in the early autumn, be 9 inches, 
or 10 inches long, and be planted in sandy soil on a shady 
border, where they should remain for two years until fully 
rooted. 

460—Lilium Harrisi (A. E. B.).—The growths you 
see coming up beside the original bulbs of your Liliums are 
doubtless bat the product of new bulb formation, and it 
will be unwise to look for a second bloom the same season. 
Presumably yours are inpots? We should advise planting 
them out, now that they have bloomed, into fairly goo 
soil, and then if you mark the place after the foliage 
has died down, you can lift the bulbs and repot them if you 
wish. If kept in pots the growth may be poor. This 
Lilium blooms finely outdoors. Why not leave these to 
bloom in the open, and purchase fresh bulbs in the autumn 
for potting ? 

461—Unhealthy Camellia (Jake).—It is better 
that the leaves should fall rather than wither and dry up. 
When the latter is the case the end of the plant is not far 
off—not so with one whose leaves fall off clean from the 
stem. You should examine the quality of the soil, and 
see that the drainage is in proper order, as the Camellia 
detests a sour, badly-drained soil. Clean off all scale and 
troublesome pests, and keep the plant well supplied with 
water at the roots. The atmosphere should also be 
moistened and the syringe used freely amongst the foliage, 
not only asa preventive against the intrusion by insect 
pests, but as an inducement towards helping them to 
break away more freely.—H. 


462—Unsatisfactory border (T7ruro).—The fact 
that the border you allude to is shaded by high walls is 
sufficient to account for the condition of the soil. It 
would be a most unsuitable position for growing Violet 
plants intended for subsequent frame culture, as they 
require sunlight to render them vigorous and floriferous. 
You might grow Ferns, the hardier garden Lilies, 
herbaceous Pzonies, or Christmas Roses in it, but the 
three latter subjects would not be likely to succeed unless 
the soil was deep and good. The failure of your Tulips to 
preduge satisfactory bloom was.evidently owing to the 
ulbs lacking strength to perfect the flowers. Many 
similar cases have occurred during the present season. 
For some reason the summer of 1897 appears to have been 
unsatisfactory for the ripening of bulbs. 


468—Ferns in span-roof house (Merton)—We 
should suggest that your tank be oval in form, and situated 
in the middle of the house. This could be surrounded by 
rock-work, which should extend further at the two ends 
of the tank than at its sides, where only sufficient to pro- 
vide a verge of greenery will be needful. In the formation 
of the rockery care should be taken that it does not pre- 
sent a too formal appearance. This can be easily accom- 
plished by varying the sizes of the stones used, arranging 
the rock-work at different heights, and by employin 
taller-growing subjects in one portion, and dwarfer-habite 
plants in another. It is impossible to enter into details 
about such an arrangement. It must grow beneath the 
designer’s eye and be altered again and again, if necessary, 
until its contours produce the desired effect. 


464—Orchids in Peach-house (7. B.).—You can- 
not expect to get the Orchids you name to do well ina 
Peach-house. The house now will want all possible air 
and be kept at a moderate temperature, whereas the 
Orchids need a closer atmosphere and a temperature of 
from 60 degs. to 70 deys. There is danger that the plants 
will soon become infested with scalein such ahouse. As to 
your young Vines, we cannot recall what was previously 
said in relation to them, and should always have exact 
particulars. If they made last year good long rods enabling 
them to be cut back to some 8 feet or 4 feet in length last 
winter, these rods may carry three or four branches, 
otherwise they cannot well be induced to carry fruit now. 


465—Dahlias (AR. S. R.).—Generally Dahlia plants have 
one main stem only, but as your plants are from old 
roots and not from cuttings, and doubtless are merely for 
garden decoration, you may allow two main stems to each 
root. The other shoots are taken off, and made as 
ordinary cuttings are, by making to each a clean cut close 
under a leaf joint, and then setting them into pots filled 
with sandy soil. Standing them in a nice warmth they 
soon root. To have proper cuttings, roots should be 
started in warmth in March, then shoots may be taken 
off 3 inches long, with a tiny piece of heel or old root 
attached, and set into pots as mentioned. They soon root 
in warmth, and make the best of flowering plants. That 
is how florists increase their stocks and get fine blooms. 


466—Layered Carnations (Chiswick ).—Assuming 
that your Tree Carnation layering into the pots has been 
well done, you should allow a couple of months at least to 
elapse ere taking them off. After severing the stem 
which attaches them to the plants, carefully lift each 
rooted layer with soil and roots. But the plants should 
now be in an unheated house or frame, as such a high 
temperature as you indicate is rather weakening. So 
soon as the layers are lifted out and potted, either repot 
the old plants, using pots a size larger, with fresh soil, or 
else plant them outdoors till the middle of September, 
then lift out and pot afresh. It is well to close your cold 
frame at night so long as the nights are cold, but very 
soon some air always will be beneficial. 


467—Tomatoes in house (Subscriber ).—If your 
Tomato-plants, now having fruits the size of Walnuts, 
have plenty of head room, that is, can go on growing up to 
the end of August, you will hardly need to pot up other 
plants to succeed. them. All depends on the height they 
can go, because if you gather as fast as the fruits ripen, 
and Keep on pinching out the side shoots, you may keep 
them fruiting for a long season. Still, if you have your 
plants sq placed that you can stand other and later ones 
in pots between them or in front of them, you can, as 
the lower fruit is gathered, also cut off the bottom leaves, 
and thug train up the younger plants, seven in 9-inch pots, 
to fruit later. The old plant will by-and-bye be all the 
pegs for occasional dressings of soot and guano washed 
n. 

468—Liquid-manure for Vines (A. B. 0,).—As 
Vines, when in ful) growth, and especially carrying a fruit 
crop, must have ample Yoot-moisture and feeding, it matters 
not materially whether the food, which must be of neces- 









sity in liquid form in the end, be giyen in liquid form at 
first hand, or whether it be applied in solid form, to be 
washed into the soil by the aid of repeated waterings. 
Fowls’ manure, because chiefly the product of corn-food, 
has in its composition more of phosphates and potash than 
has sheep’s manure, which is almost exclusively the pro- 
duct of Grass. But the former, if used in liquid form, 
should not be too strong. A bushel of it placed into a 
coarse canvas bag will suffice for a tub of 20 gallons of 
water, being occasionally well moved. One good soaking 
of the Vine-border per week should suffice. 


469—Yield of Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
(Mitchamite).—We do not know of any reliable data on 
which to found an answer to your question. Everything 
depends on the method of cultivation, the cro allowed to 
be carried, varieties grown, and many other things, which 
leaves the result very problematical. No doubt culture 
and varieties being of the best, and the glasshouses bein 
fully utilised, the fruit produce of bot Tomatoes an 
Gucumbers would be great, running, in the one case, to 
tons, the other to thousands ; but farther than that, we 
should be unwise to go. Even those actually engaged in 
market-culture of these things would be chary in saying 
anything different, as it is so easy to over-estimate, as so 
much depends on culture. 


470—Damping Tomato-plants (A. H. S.).—We 
should assume, as the cause of the damping-oft of your 
planted-out Tomatoes last year, that they had been too 
freely watered. Such a complaint as you make as to fruit 
and leaves turning yellow and falling off was probably 
due to too much moisture. The plants never do require 
much water ; but, in any case, very little until they have 
become strong and are carrying a good crop of fruit. It 
matters not much whether trained with one main stem 
only, or with three ; but nearly all growers keep to one 
main stem, as this is the most fruitful. All side-shoots 
being pinched, the main stem carries all needful trusses of 
bloom. When so treated, the plants are often put out in 
pairs, each plant having a stake to itself; but the stakes 
are wider apart at the top, and thus the plants get plenty 
of room. 

471—Unhealthy Palms (T. F. F.).—Naturally, it 
isdifficult to tell you why your Kentia Palms turn yellow, as 
we have no information as to the conditions under which 
they are grown. 


burned in it? That they dislike. Have they been stood 
in pans or vases, partially in water? That is very injurious. 


Possibly the roots may be over-dry, and they would suffer 
in that way. If so dry they need to be occasionally stood 
in a pail of water to get thoroughly soaked. Perhaps the 


leaves and stems require a good cleansing with soft, tepid 
water and yellow soap. Perhaps the plants are pot-bound 


and need shifting into larger pots. Thus you see there are 


several possible reasons, but the exact one we cannot, for 
want of information, indicate. 


472Seakale (J. B.).—lf you planted your root- 
cuttings or thongs of Seakale in well-worked and manured 
soil in the open garden in rows 20 inches apart, the 
cuttings being some 12 inches apart in the rows, the tops 
of the cuttings being just under the surface of the soil, 
you did right. Sand is not at all an essential of growth 
for Seakale, when, as would be the case in ordinary course, 
the cuttings made crowns and tiny leaves would be put 
forth, then soon after it would be the duty of the culti- 
vator to go over these crowns and cut out all but the 
strongest. One crown to each root is all that is needed. 
But if you planted Seakale-roots with crowns, and these 
crowns have made growth, they will produce flowering 
stems only. To prevent that you must cut out every root 
close under these growths, and compel them to form new 
and proper leaf crowns. 


473—Ferns in vinery (Fad).—To have a fernery 
in a vinery may not be very good for the Grapes when 
ripening ; but probably you prefer the Ferns. We should 
get some boulders of flint or stone, or pieces of broken 
concrete, and build up an edging to each of your proposed 
Fern plots—say, 12 inches in height—then, filling that 
with mortar-refuse and rubble, in the bottom, and peaty 
soil on top, erect yet another kind of wall, 9 inches in 
height, and when that is levelled up, yet a third terrace, if 
you have breadth, as, in that way, you will get your Ferns 
on sloping banks rather than level. You can fix wood 
battens to the wall, projecting 3 inches. Over that place 
large-mesh net wire, then pack it with peat and Moss, and 
get a quantity of tiny hardy Ferns, and plant it, keeping 
it freely damped. For the beds below get fairly hardy 
Ferns. 


474 Peach-trees under glass (7. B.).—If you 
would read carefully in each week’s issue the instructions 
given by an able gardener, under the heading ‘‘Garden 
Work,” you would find there the information with respect 
to Peach culture in houses fully set forth. Ventilation 
should always be ample, but not to create anywhere a cold 
draught. Especially avoid opening the lower sashes when 
rough or cold winds prevail. When the weather is 
quiet, then ample air may be given. Still, that must be 
so regulated that the temperature in the houses be not 
unduly varied or lowered, except strong sun-heat sends it 
up too suddenly _ It is good practice to pull off all shoots 
on the fronts and backs of the branches, keeping only those 
that issue from the sides, and even these should be 
thinned one-half also. Always retain a young shoot at 
the base of the season’s fruiting-shoot. Pruning may also 
be done with safety so soon 4s the fruits are well set. 
Water the trees liberally as the fruits swell, and fumigate 
by burning Tobacco-paper where aphis is seen ; also syringe 
the trees freely. 

475—Grape-Vine border (J. B.).—Covering up a 
Vine border with a thick dressing of long manure may be 
very well in the autumn, but at this time of the year, 
when the border needs the help of the sun’s rays to 
warm it, it would be better could the manure be taken 
off in the day and some of it shaken lightly over the 
surface at night, Once the soil is well warmed then the 
manure mulching may be left on for the summer. But 
it will be bad for the Vines if, besides the manure, the 
border has to carry a thick crop of Mignonette. It will 
be difficult to get gaod Grapes under such conditiang. 
If you must have the flowers, then cast sqme soil over the 
surface and gow the sseds very thinly, as once the plante 
get rooted in the manure their growth will be very strong. 


| We should have preferred Nemophils as being less coarse. 





Fern pot-plants give less trouble, or 
rough it more readily. 1f the Palms are in a room, is gas 






















However, it seems a case in which you have to do as you 
are told. Unless rain has come give the manure a thorough 
soaking of water, as after the seed is sown you will have 
no chance to well water the border again. 


476—Dahlia cuttings (Jbid).—The proper course 


to take with Dahlia cuttings taken from old roots placed 
in warmth to push early growth, is to make them about 
4 inches long, then set them into 5-inch pots, some ten or 
twelve in a pot, using sharp sandy soil. These cuttings 
should be stood in a gentle warmth of from 60 degs. to 


70 degs., and if there be bottom-heat so much the better. 
It is well to shade a little during strong sunshine. Such 
cuttings should root well in three weeks. Florists root 
them by hundreds of thousands in that way, as they also 
do by setting the cuttings thickly into pans or shallow 
boxes full of sandy soil. Of course, much depends on the 
way the old roots have been treated. They should be 
planed close together in shallow boxes filled with soil and 

e moderately moistened, placed in warmth and be kept 
as near the glass as possible to ensure sturdy growth. 
Melons need a temperature, whether in house or frame, of 
from 70 degs. to 75 degs., even rising rather higher in the 
day. The soil should be a good firm turfy or yellow loam, 
with which is mixed just a little old hot-bed manure. They 
should fruit well in 12-inch pots, or in boxes, or in inverted 
Seakale pots, not having too much root run. 


477—Strelitzia (Tyro).—S. Regina is the chief kind 
in this family, and, except in our old-established gardens, 
the plant is rarely met with. It was introduced from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Kew by Sir Joseph Banks in 1773, 
and its first flowers appear to have created quite a sensa- 
tion, which one can well understand, considering the 
brilliant colouring and curious structure of the blooms, 
and the then comparatively unknown state of the exotic 
flora. This plant belongs to the same family as the Canna, 
and produces the flowers from the top of a stout fleshy 
scape a yard high. The three sepals are of the brightest 
orange, about 4 inches long, the two upper ones standing 
erect. The petals are strangely modified ; two of them 
are united on the inside, and together form a remarkable 
pointed halbert-shaped organ, in the centre of which 
the stamens are enclosed; the third is small and hood- 
shaped, all three being of a rich bright purple. On 
account of a fanciful resemblance to a bird’s head and the 
goruceus colouring, this has been termed the “‘ Bird of 

aradise Flower.” The plant itself is of handsome and 
striking proportions, the leaves being large and oblong, on 
stems 2 feet to 3 feet long, springing from an underground 
rhizome. It requires a warm greenhouse temperature, 
thriving much better in this than in a stove. It likes 
ample pot room and should have a compost of turfy loam, 
peat, and silver-sand, with abundance of water and little 
shade. 

4783—Mealy-bug on Vines (Jf. F.).—You have 
indeed a troublesome pest in the form of mealy-bug on 
your Vines, Although you did so much to destroy them 
on the Vines last winter yet they had got thoroughly into 
the wood and brickwork of the house, and came out and 
attacked the Vines again this spring. Your best course is to 
get some spirits of wine, and whenever an insect is found 
touch each one with some of the spirit with the aid of a 
small brush. Spare no effort to keep them from getting 
on to the leaves and in the bunches, but if they do, they 
must still be touched with the spirit. That is really the 
most that you can do during the summer, as fumigating 
with any vaporiser will not touch the pests. Soon as the 
fruit is gathered prune the Vines hard, and gather up all 
the trimmings and burnthem. Also sweep the floor of the 
house clean and give it a deluge of water. Do not wait 
for the leaves to ripen to do this, or the insects will have 
commenced to hybernate. Then make up a_ paraffin 
mixture, of water 6 gallons, soft-soap 2 Ib., and paraffin 
} pint. In using this keep it well stirred, so that a due 
proportion of the paraffin is taken up in thesyringe. Then 
thoroughly wet the Vines in every part, doing it well, and 
also all the woodwork of the house and walls. Give a 
second similar dressing a week later, and yet a third a 
little later still. The woodwork should be well washed 
with carbolic soapy water, and the walls dressed with hot 
lime-white. During the time the Vines are being washed 
lay some long litter down to catch the paraffin and prevent 
its access to the roots. 


479—Scarlet Salvia.—Can you give me the name of 
a scarlet Salvia, with scarlet bracts as well as flowers, 
making the whole branch look red? It is as large as the 
Salvia patens.—B. M. S. C. 

*,* Salvia splendens is a glowing scarlet with flowers 
as large as S. patens. Splendens Bruanti is dwarfer and 
a slight improvement in colour. 


480—A three-spathed Arum Lily.—I enclose 
photograph of an Arum Lily with three spathes. Kindly 
inform me if this is common among Arum Lilies? Have 
been very successful with my Arums this year, and have 
had as many as three blooms to one plant. Kindly say if 
this is also common with them ?7—ALEX. MITCHELL, Orphan 
House, Bridge-of-Weir. 

** It isnot usual to see three spathes. And you seem 
to have been successful with your plants. We should like 
a note as to the way you grow them. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—F. G. Ji, Jersey.—The flower 
is Tropwolum speciosum, one of the most beautiful of all 
hardy pha oat plants, producing long and elegant annual 
shoots, clothed with lobed leaves, from the axils of which 
spring brilliant vermilion flowers ; these are most striking 
in appearance, especially if seen wandering among Ivy 
leaves, or verdure of any kind, or climbing up the face 
of some high rock oy bank in the rock garden. Notwith- 
standing its beauty and perfect hardiness, it is very 
little knawn or grown, especially in the South of 
England, ! Jt enjoys a deep, rich, and rather moist 
goil; if not naturally good, add to it leaf-mould, 
peat, fibry loam, and sand. It seems to flourish best in 
cool places and in situations near the sea. The young 
plants should be put out in spring, and the roots inserted 
f inches or Binches deep in the soil. They should they 
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receive a good watering, and in hot summer weather a 
mulching of decomposed manure or leaf-mould will be of 
great benefit. When established the plants may be allowed 
to ramble at will, as then they look far more graceful than 
where formal-looking supports are given them. They will 
eling naturally to almost anything. It may do in a green- 
house, but, of course, a hardy plant is better in the north 
than in the south.——F’en.—1, Tulip Duchess of Parma ; 
2, The primrose-coloured Narcissus is Leedsi Duchess of 
Brabant ; 3, Incomparabilis Cynosure, but the other we 
could not find. Youshould number each flower.——R., S. 
—A very starved flower of Butter-and-Eggs (N. aurantius 
slenus).——H. M. B.—Berberis Darwini——J. M.— 
yceaste Harrisonia.—-A. M. D.—1, Habrothamnus 
elegans; 2, Diplacus glutinosus; 3, Gesnera cardinalis ; 
4, Fuchsia procumbens.—R. H.—It is a difficult matter 
to give the correct name of the specimen, as the few 
flowers were quite out of character, and the shoot damaged 
when unpacked. It appears to be Prunus domestica.— 
Forss.— Cupressus Lawsoniana. Sarston, Frome.— 
1, Megasea (Saxifraga cordifolia); 2, Daphne pontica ; 
3, Dwarf Almond (Amygdalus nana); 4, Chinese Plum 
(Prunus triloba).——Mrs. Ruggles Brise.—Yellow Arch- 
angel (Galeobdolon luteum), also known as Lamium 
Galeobdolon.—JU. C’. H.—Berberis dulcis. Dunmore. 
—Snake’s-head Fritillary (Fritillaria Meleagris). J. E. 
—1, Corydalis solida veeleerage 2, Eulalia japonica varie- 
gata. —— Amateur, Dublin. —1, Double Jew’s Mallow 
(Kerria japonica fi.-pl.); 2, Lyre-flower (Dielytra spec- 
tabilis); 5, Santolina incana; 6, Lonicera tatarica ; 
7, Rosemary. Others had faded.——J. E. G. Lawrence.— 
1, Daffodil Mrs. J. B. M. Camm; 2, Duchess of Westininster ; 
3, Nelsoni aurantius ; 4, Burbidgei Constance. PI eB 
1, Pyrus malus floribunda; 2, Prunus triloba ; 3, Berberis 
dulcis; 4, Umbrella Pine (Sciadopitys verticillata). 
H. M. B.—We must trouble you to send again. The 
flowers had  faded.Margaret Wallington.—You are 
correct, Prunus triloba.—A. Randles.—Daffodil is one of 
the Incomparabilis group, apparently Cynosure. The pink 
flower is Lonicera tatarica, and the others the white and 
rose forms of Scilla campanulata. Marsh, Ross.— 


Berberis Darwini. 























BIRDS. 


ARE BIRDS A NUISANCE? 


I supposr, as long as ever the world lasts, 
there will be a dispute on this subject. 
‘“Devonian Amateur’s” article in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, for April 2nd, was interesting to 
me, and perhaps what I have to say may be 
interesting to him. 

Not a hundred miles from the house in which 
I am writing there isa garden, into which no 
birds are admitted. The crops are excellent. 
The gardener, who has the care of it, tells me 
that he has no more trouble with caterpillars, 
etc., than he has in another garden where birds 
come and go as they like. And this country is 
a bird-lover’s paradise ; there are multitudes of 
birds. 

Several years ago I came to live in this 
neighbourhood. I had a good garden with many 
Currant-bushes. When summer came I had no 
Currants ; the birds had plenty. The next year 
the birds had none, and I had plenty ; indeed, 
some of the bushes were bent to the earth by the 
weight of the fruit. Such was the effect of 
carefully netting the trees. 

What amuses me is that some good people 
seem to think it a sort of sacrilege to killa bird, 
or even to prevent the feathered foe from 
robbing you. Such a person told me once that 
he had a theory that the birds had a right toa 
portion of the fruit, and that, if you protected 
your trees, you would not have more fruit. I 
should advise persons who have such opinions 
to net their trees and put the birds’ portion 
outside for them, ang would ask—why the 
poor caterpillars should not be protected as well 
as the birds? Some people would, I believe, go 
as far as this. I have known a cupboard door 
left a little open in order that the poor wasps 
might get to the sugar ! 

Fruit growers must not, if they wish to be 
successful, indulge in these fancies, but wage 
war against birds, caterpillars, wasps, &c., and 
disregard the prejudices of their neighbours. 

Perhaps I should add that the garden men- 
tioned in the beginning of this paper is a small 
walled-in one, covered entirely with wire-net- 
ting. SALOPIAN, 





Bullfinch (A Lover of Birds). — The 
tumours that have developed upon the head of 
your bird are the outward expression of some 
morbid condition of the system, brought about 
through errors in diet possibly. If these 
tumours are of a scrofulous kind you might 
point them with tincture of iodine. As the 

ird is in poor plumage it may be in need of a 
different diet to what it is receiving—you do 
not say what you are feeding it upon—and re- 
quire something to give tone to the system and 
to eicourage the elaboration of.new feathers. 
You might try a few drops of Parrish’s Chemical 


» 
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Food in its drinking water; the phosphates 
contained in this preparation will not only 
encourage the growth of new feathers, but will 
impart tone to the system. The food supplied 
while nourishing should not be of a too stimu- 
lating character, the best diet for Bullfinches 
being scalded Rape-seed, with a few grains of 
Hemp-seed daily. A bit of Apple now and then 
is much appreciated by these birds, and is very 
good for them, and for green food you should 
supply twigs of some deciduous tree, as Poplar, 
Willow, or any fruit-tree. Nibbling at these 
twigs will afford your bird healthful amusement. 


Outdoor aviary (Beginner ).—The posi- 
tion would be very suitable for an outdoor 
aviary if it is sheltered from rough winds by 
shrubs and trees. It would be well to have the 
sides boarded, and only the front filled in with 
wire-netting ; and in one of the sides a door 
might be provided. If, however, you make an 
inner compartment for shelter at night and in 
rough weather, the outer part can be wired on 
the three sides. The inner compartment should 
be formed of close boarding, leaving an opening 
in the front about 24 feet wide and 4 feet high, 
to allow the birds to fly in and out with ease. 
This shelter, besides containing perches for 
roosting, should be provided with nest-boxes, 
placed about 4 feet high, for the Canaries to 
build in; other birds will be more likely 
to nest in the shrubs you purpose 

roviding, although an_ inverted _birch- 

room fixed in the ground is found to be a 
favourite site for the nests of aviary-birds. The 
shrubs you mention would do, but you would 
find Box and small Fir-trees more suitable ; it 
is an advantage to plant these in large pots or 
tubs, as they can be easily removed for renewal 
on the trees becoming shabby and soiled. A 
liberal supply of grit-sand upon the brick-floor 
would be advisable, and in the centre of the floor 
a tiny, shallow pond might be provided, formed 
of Portland-cement, for the birds to bathe in— 
if a small fountain could be added it would, of 
course, make it all very complete. The whole 
should be roofed in, and if the roof be of boards 
it might be covered with roofing-felt, which 
should be tarred after being put on, and receive 
a sprinkling of fine poh while the tar is yet 
in a liquid state. If you can form your aviary 
after the same rustic style as your summer- 
house it will greatly add to the charm of such 
a place.—S. S. G. 





BEES. 


_ 


Management of hives (X. Y. Z.).—It 
would be by no means safe to buy a hive of a 
neighbour ‘‘whose Bees have all died from 
different causes,” unless you thoroughly dis- 
infect it. That much-to-be-dreaded = pest, 
foul brood, has been very prevalent of late, and 
is very contagious, and to use a hive that has 
been visited with this disease is to court failure. 
The moth you speak of is also a great enemy to 
Bees, for having once pean entrance to a hive 
it deposits a large number of eggs in cracks and 
crevices containing chippings of the combs 
which afford the young their first food on being 
hatched. As these worms increase in size they 
spin a silky film through the combs in the 
direction of their movements, consuming wax, 
pollen, and brood on their way, and if 
unchecked they soon become masters of the 
situation to the des‘ruction of the colony. It 
is, however, weak stocks that become 
a prey to the wax-moth, and if hives 
are strong in population it need be but little 
feared, as in such hives the moth is kept at us 
Your safest plan would be to destroy all combs 
showing signs of having been attacked by the 
grubs of the wax-moth. No, it would not be 
safe to use combs out of an unhealthy hive ; far 
better to melt all down for wax and buy comb- 
foundation than ‘to risk infection. Having 
removed the combs from the hive, thoroughly 
scald and cleanse the hive and frames, and when 
dry wash them well over with a solution com- 
posed of 1 ounce of salicylic acid, ] ounce of 
soda borax, and 4 pints of water. This will 
check the propagation of foul brood or other 
diseases, the germs of which may be pre- 
sent in the hive. Should’ you decide to 
preserve any healthy-looking combs, you must 
spray them well over with the same. solution. 
It is generally considered an advantage to have 
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a hedge at the back of the hives if they face the 
south or south-east, as it shelters them from 
cold, “icvo' winds. It is well, however, to 
leave sufficient space between the row of hives 
and the hedge for a pathway. It is always 
better to open a hive for examination from the 
back, as this disturbs as little as possible, the 
Bees passing to and fro. A draught coming 
through the hedge would do no harm if the 
hives are kept dry, and are weather-proof. 
Dampness does far more harm than cold, and if 
the hives are kept dry, it does not very much 
matter what site they occupy.—S. 8. G. 


LAW. 


_The Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act and leases for terms.—I am 
the yearly tenant of a market garden, and have, 
with the verbal consent of my land!ord, erected 
a greenhouse in the garden. We are about to 
conclude an agreement whereby I am to lease 
the place for a term of five years from Whitsun- 
tide. What is my position as regards the 
greenhouse I have built? And how will the 
M.G. Act affect me when my lease expires ? 
Can I remove the house with or without the 
landlord’s consent? Can the agreement be so 
worded as to evade the Act ?—RicHonp. 


*,* If you wish you can now remove the 
Fp pene without your landlord’s consent. 
f in the lease it is expressly set out that the 
premises are a market garden, or are let for 
cultivation as such, the provisions of the M. G. 
Act will apply to the tenancy on the expiration 
of the lease, just as if the tenancy had been 
yearly. You should havea clause inserted in the 
lease setting out that the greenhouse is your 
property, and so avoid all difficulties. On the 
expiration of the lease the landlord must take 
the place at a valuation on the requisite notice 
of claim being given. It is doubtful how far 
the Act can be evaded—on some points it might 
be—but it cannot be wholly excluded. It is 
impossible to say without seeing the agreement 
how far the proposed evasion would prove 
successful.—K. C. T. 


Landlord and tenant—who is liable 
to do repairs ?—I have taken a small nursery 
with cottage and two small greenhouses on a 
yearly tenancy. My landlord has told me it is 
my place to repair and paint the inside of the 
houses and greenhouses, also the gates and posts, 
and to maintain fences, hedges, ditches, windows, 
sewers, etc. Ihave not signed any agreement 
to do these things. Is it my place to do them 
or his ?—ENQUIRER. 

* * A landlord is under no liability to do any 
repairs to the premises he has let unless he has 
entered into an express agreement to do such 
repairs. As your landlord has not entered into 
any such agreement he is not liable to do any 
painting or any repairs. The extent of your 
liability is less‘certain. You are bound to keep 
the premises wind and watertight, but you are 
not bound to paint nor to replace worn out 
things with new ones. You must maintain the 
hedges and fences and repair the gates and clean 
out the ditches, but if a gate is thoroughly worn 
out you are not obliged to find a new one. 


Trespassing poultry.—My neighbour 
keeps pigeons and bantam fowls which continu- 
ally enter my garden and damage my crops. 
The gardens are divided by wooden rails through 
ae the fowls pass. Have I any remedy ?— 

** Unless you are bound to maintain a fence 
against poultry, one of the rarest of obligations, 
you may recover damages in the county court 
for the trespass of your neighbour’s fowls ; and, 
although the point issomewhat doubtful, wethink 
you may also recover damages for the trespass 
of the pigeons, as their ownership is easily to be 
proved. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


7@- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day carlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
py the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the weck preceding the date of issue. 
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ROSES. 


TIMELY HINTS. 


Wuere the ground between newly planted 
Roses was left at all rough, it should now be 
hoed over to check seedling weeds, and conserve 
all the moisture possible, seeing we have such 
an exceptionally dry season. After it is dressed 


down with the hoe give a fairly heavy mulch of 
manure. Old plants will also be aided by a 
mulching now. 

Go over all standard stocks and cut out any 
suckers and side breaks of the Brier that may 
be pushing below the Rose. Those budded last 
season will need several visits before the whole 
of the Brier-stock is cut out. It is the same 
with dwarfs, and both forms of maiden Roses 
will soon need securing from heavy winds. In 
the younger stages of these they are apt to 
break out easily from wind and rain, especially 
when about a foot or so high. 

There is no better plan of securing a maiden 
standard than a stake of sufficient length to 
reach a couple of feet above the point where the 
Rose was budded. A few ties will then keep 
the whole perfectly safe and rigid. When we 
come to the dwarfs some little thought must be 
given to the habit and strength of each variety. 
Baroness Rothschild cannot well be staked in 
the same way as Gabriel Luizet for example. 
The first will barely reach 2 feet in height, 
while the second will grow 4 feet or 5 feet. It 
is the same with Teas and Noisettes. La Boule 
d’Or or Cleopatra will scarcely needa stick, but 
Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Henriette, and 
Maréchal Niel will grow as tall as Gabriel 
Luizet. 

Keep the hoe worked among dwarfs ; and if 
you can place a little prepared soil, similar to 
potting compost, around the young Rose, just 
covering the junction of the bud and stock, the 
union will be more perfect. It also helps and 
encourages young roots of the Rose to break 
out from the same place, and, although some 
may grow better upon foster roots, there are 
none but what are greatly helped by a combina- 
ction of the two. Later on we shall have a great 
deal to do in the outdoor Rose garden, and I 
will endeavour to give some notes in due season. 

Under glass we are still very busy. Now 
that the first crop of bloom is over some of the 
Roses may be pruned back. This is especially 
the case with climbers, all of which give less 
trouble, and produce better flowers next year if 
pruned back closely as soon as they have 
flowered. Small plants of other varieties may 
be potted on. Those propagated from cuttings 
last summer, and the winter-grafted plants, are 
sure to need successive shifts. Always pot 
firmly. 

There is one point amateurs do not bear in 
mind sufficiently, and that is the great help all 
plants derive from an occasional stirring over of 
the surface soil. This should not be done deeply. 
We are careful to cultivate the surface soil in 
the open, and yet neglect to do so with plants 
under glass, where it is even more needed. 
Liquid-manures may be applied freely to grow- 
ing Roses now, but they must be weak if given 

n quantities. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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a close box and stood in a shady part of the 
greenhouse or conservatory the Rose is now 
growing in. 


warn against overdoing this. It is one thing to 
break the glare of the sun, and quite another to 
make the house so dark as too many do, practi- 
cally depriving the Roses of all sunlight. Let 
the walls and walks be damped down night and 
morning ; also at midday if it be hot and a dry- 
ing wind prevails. 1 AOE 





Fowl-manure for Rose plants 
(H. J. S.).—Liquid-manure formed with sheep- 
droppings is preferable to that made with fowl- 
manure, and we should advise ‘‘H. J. 8.” to 
use the former, which is easily obtained, rather 
than the latter, in the composition of this 
fertiliser. Fowl-manure is best employed as a 
top-dressing. It should be dried, crumpled up 
and mixed with four times its bulk and finely 
sifted soil. It should then be allowed to stand 
in a heap for two months, when it will be ready 
for use. A little lime may be added to it with 
advantage. The best way to make liquid- 
manure in a barrel is to nail a piece of finely- 
perforated zinc, long enough to reach from the 
bottom to the top, across a portion of the 
interior, leaving sufficient space between the 
zine and the side of the barrel to hold about a 
bushel of manure. The manure is thus kept 
from mixing with the liquid, which absorbs 
its nutritive properties and remains clear, 
while ample space is left to dip a can 
into the liquid, even in a  40-gallon 
cask, without its coming into contact with 





MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. 
(IN REPLY To ‘‘ ScoTTisH READER” AND OTHERS.) 
PERHAPS more Maréchal Niel Roses are grown 
under glass than of any other kind, and we cer- 
tainly receive a greater number of queries upon 
it. 

The present being a most important time in 
its culture a few additional notes are given. 
Our correspondent’s Rose is suffering from can- 
ker. This disease is a great scourge to Maréchal 
Niel, and there is no cure for it. However, it 
often happens that a plant so affected will go 
on for several years and apparently not be 
harmed. In other instances the plant succumbs 
during the first year. The only thing we have 
found ease it is to rub in some fresh cow- 
manure upon the cankered part. In ‘Scottish 
Reader’s” case we would cut the rod back 
below the cankered spot, and let the plant 
have another trial. But he will probably find 


: : bere the zinc. Another method often employed 

: rea 19 nker at » Das 2 or vis A - > aha a x $ 
eens pea a the base, either visible |i, that of placing the manure in a sack ; but 
‘hab et ae we prefer the plan already described. The 


It has often been advanced that if this 
grandest of all yellow Roses was grown upon its 
own roots we should avoid canker. This we 
have proved over and over again not to be the 
case, and our correspondent’s is only a further 
instance. Whenever a _ plant shows signs 
of canker it is wise to have a younger 
one coming on ready to take its place. One 
need not fear that because one specimen has it 
another in the same position and soil would also 
be attacked. There seems absolutely no rule to 
go by, for whether upon their own or foster- 
roots, hard pruned or not, canker has been 
found equally inexplicable. Many times have 
we thought a cause and remedy were discovered, 
only to find it futile in several cases. 

Apart from this disease, we now have much 
to do with Maréchal Niel in the way of pruning 
or repotting. As soon as the blooms are over it 
is well to prune back rather hard. Some cut 
down to the last eye or two, but we prefer to 
cut back to the most promising shoot of new 
growth near the base of the plant, and which 
has not borne a flower. These sucker-like 
growths should be grown on as rapidly and 
strongly as possible, for it is on them we shall 
have to depend for good crops next spring. 
There is no advantage in allowing a mass of 
young growths upon all partsofthe plant. Not 
only will these shade the subjects below—for we 
more often than not find this Rose upon the 
roof—but they will be comparatively useless. 
On the other hand, hard pruning means healthy 
rods that will be certain to bloom if fairly well 
ripened, while we can utilise the space beneath 
for the greater part of the summer and autumn. 

The side shoots, from which flowers have been 
cut, will make excellent cuttings for providing 
a stock of own-root plants, and are better if a 
small heel or portion of the older wood is 


manure should never be allowed to mingle with 
the water, as in this case the liquid soon becomes 
thick, and, when used, covers the soil with a 
close scum that prevents evaporation. If 
“HH, J. S.” determines to use ligttid-manure 
made from fowl-droppings, he may place about 
a bushel in a 40-gallon cask, anda up with 
water. The liquid thus obtained, when applied 
to plants, should be diluted with ten times its 
volume of water. Liquid-manure can be applied 
frequently to plants growing in the open ground 
say once a fortnight. It should always be 
given weak. Strong liquid-manure does more 
harm than good. If the ground is dry it is well 
to give a soaking of water before applying the 
liquid-manure. Pot-plants, whose roots have 
well-nigh exhausted the soil, are much benefited 
by liquid-fertilisers, which, if supplied in weak 
solution, may often be given at every watering. 
Marechal Niel Rose (C. Osborne).—Mix 
up a little insecticide of double strength, and 
apply with a small brush. A second plan is to 
dip a brush into paraffin, rub it upon a piece of 
household soap, and then apply to the insects. 
You cannot use any solution of sufticient strength 
to kill without injuring the plant and foliage, if 
applied with a syringe. Fumigation does not 
kill this pest, and it is very difficult to eradicate 
unless one keeps up the battle for several 
weeks. 
Roses for market.—Would you kindly 
tell me through your valuable paper the names 
of the best Roses to grow for market (under 
glass)? The house is a lean-to, 10 feet wide and 
50 feet long; south side of wall 12 feet high.— 
YounG GARDENER. 

* * You could grow Maréchal Niel, William 
Allen Richardson, Climbing Niphetos, and 
Reine Marie Henriette upon the wall. Whether 
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in pots or planted in borders, we would confine 
ourselves to the following twelve varieties : 
Niphetos, Mme. Falcot, Catherine Mermet, 
Maman Cochet, Perle des Jardins, George 
Nabonnand, Souvenir dun Ami, General 
Jacqueminot, Souvenir de Wootton, The Bride, 
Edith Gifford, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
You do not say whether you have heat or not, 
nor when you wished the Roses to be in full 
crop, so that our information must necessarily 
be very vague. 
roof might be useful, but you must not unduly 
shade the plants below. 


Rose Mme. Charles Crapelet (H.P.). 
—Beauty of form in a Rose will ever be highly 
prized, provided the colour is also brilliant and 
clear. The above variety is of most perfect 
imbricated form, large and full, and its colour is 
a beautiful rosy-crimson. It is a variety par 
excellence for exhibition, but, happily, it is not 
only an exhibition variety, for it can be highly 
recommended for its vigour of growth, and also 
for its freé-flowering qualities. 

Rose Amazone (T'ea).—Our yellow Roses 
are not so plentiful, especially dwarf-growing 
varieties, that we can afford to overlook one if 
it should be at all meritorious. The above 
rather old variety can be highly recommended 
for the garden, as it furnishes a quantity of long, 
rich lemon-yellow buds, which are always 
useful. The expanded flower is perfect in form, 


A Maréchal or two upon the 








but seldom double enough for exhibition ; it is, 
however, now and then seen in a winning box. 
The growth of this variety somewhat resembles 
that of Marie van Houtte. It is equally good 
in standard form or as a bush on the Brier. It 
also grows freely from cuttings. 


Roses (Dumfrieshire Amateur).—Yes; you may 
expect a fair show of Roses this season, but they will, of 
course, be much better next. We would ask you to read 
our notes upon seasonable work which appear from time 
to time asa better and fuller guide to further treatment. 
They will need no more manure this year after planting in 
such well prepared soil. Do not apply soap-suds. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. 


Double Primulas are always useful and annual propaga- 
tion is the best way of keeping a stock. If the old plants 
are mulched with peat and sand a couple of inohes or so 
up the stems new roots will soon form, and the rooted 
pieces can then be taken off and potted separately. 
Remove the old leaves from around the base before 
applying the mulch. The old double white is very useful 
for cutting. Iydrangeas are coming in freely now. Of 
course, the forced plants have been in some time, but for 
the conservatory, where the flowers will last some time, 
they do better when not forced hard. The young shoots 
springing from the base of the plants make excellent 
cuttings, and if rooted now in heat, hardened off after- 
wards and grown on cool, they witl make nice flowering 
plants in 5-inch pots next season. Dr. Hogg, the white- 
tlowered variety, is even more useful than the pink kinds 
and flowers very freely ; the flowers are useful for cutting, 
especially for wreath-making. Spirwa astilboides flori- 
bunda will probably soon supersede the old form of 
japonica, and it forces quite as well and flowers even 
more freely. The Dutch growers send these roots over 
by the thousand very cheap, but the cheap roots are, as 
might be expected, generally inferior. Good class Dutch 
bulbs will be a little dearer this year, especially Hyacinths 
and some kinds of Daffodils. The reason assigned for it 
is; partly from the large purchase made for America : 
another reason probably is that the principal Dutch 
growers have combined to fix the price a little higher. 
If they at the same time would keep the inferior bulbs 
out of the market, the bloom would be more satisfactory. 
Noisette and other Roses under glass are more plentiful, 
and some help in the way of liquid-manure should be 
given. The vaporiser used occasionally will destroy all 
insect life with very little trouble. Give Mignonette 
coming into flower weak stimulants twice a week for a 
time. Scented-leaved ‘‘Geraniums” are nice for cutting, 
and if planted against a pillar the growth is very rapid, 
and there will always be sprays for cutting. Her Majesty 
Pink has been finely in flower for a long time, grown 
under glass. Cuttings should be rooted now. 


Stove. 


' Gesneraceous plants are now moving, and should be 
repotted and kept in a warm, close place. They do not 
require a great depth of soil, and will do well in pans in 
loam, peat, and sand, with a little crushed charcoal to 
keep it open and sweet. G. cinnabarina is one of the most 
useful. A few may be grown in 5-inch pots for table 
decoration. There is a great demand now for plants in 
small pots, especially plants with beautiful foliage for 
room decoration. Small Ferns of the hardiest kinds of 
Maidenhairs and Pterises are much sought after, and a 
supply should always be provided. Seedlings are better 
than plants obtained by division. It is difficult to avoid 
overcrowding at this season, but it is better to throw out 
a few of the worst plants than run the risk of spoiling 
better stuff. Continue the propagation of Poinsettias. 
If there is room to plant anything out against a wall ina 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
foxtiawt later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resulis, 


warm house, a few old plants of Euphorbia fulgens set 
out in good soil will soon make rapid progress and pro- 
duce lovely scarlet wreaths for cutting in winter. Do not 
shade anything too heavily. Let the plants have all the 
light possible consistent with the preservation of the 
young tender foliage. All permanent shadings are bad, 
though many are compelled to use them on the score of 
economy, Night temperature 65 degs., with enough 
humidity to keep the atmosphere genial. Use the 
vaporiser occasionally to keep insects away. 


Bedding plants should now be in cold-frames or 
temporary shelters to thoroughly harden the foliage 
before planting out. Take the lights off on mild warm 
days, but cover again at night for the present. Supply 
them abundantly with water. Stocks, Asters, and Calceo- 
larias if well hardened may be planted out soon. Other 
things must wait till towards the end of the month. 
Subtropical plants should be encouraged to grow asmuch 
as possible, and be kept under glass till the beginning of 
next month. 


Late Grapes should have a little fire heat regularly, 
so that the temperature may be regular and steady. Do 
not overcrop if any degree of permanence is required in 
the Vines. Market growers crop heavily and feed 
liberally, but under this high-pressure treatment the 
Vines soon wear out, and then out come the Vines and 
anew set started, or probably the house is given up to 
Tomatoes fora time, or something else is planted, but a 
private gardener cannot do this, and has to be cautious in 
his cropping. 

Peach-house.—Peach borders should be firm. 
Young trees grow very rapidly in loose open borders, but 
there is a ditficulty in ripening the wood, and when a 
gross habit has been set up it may be necessary to lift and 
replant or to root prune. In the case of young trees it is 
best to stop or remove gross shoots altogether ; it is the 
small hard wood that bears the fruit. If the atmosphere 
is not sufficiently moist, or if the ventilation is neglected, 
red-spider will soon make its appearance. 


Tomatoes under glass.—All spare room under 
glass may be filled up with Tomatoes in 10-inch or 12-inch 
pots or in boxes, using good sound loam in a rough turfy 
condition. We generally use the siftings from the soil 
required for other purposes for Tomatoes, and they do 
remarkably well in it. Stimulants are given when the 
fruits are set. 


Window Gardening.—The blue and white varie- 
ties of Campanula isophylla are pretty for baskets. Fuchsias 
are not so much grown as they were years ago, but they 
are charming things when potted in sweet, open material. 
Bud dropping, so often complained of, arises from a sour 
condition of the soil, brought on by potting in very firm 
stuff and over-watering. 


Outdoor Garden. 


Weeds always give trouble in spring, and should be 
kept down by frequent hoeing when the sun shines. Thin 
early-sown annuals to 6 inches apart, and sow others to 
flower later. If buds are numerous, strain black cotton 
over Sweet Peas. These are often spoilt by thick sowing, 
but they transplant well when small if watered freely till 
established. Margaret Carnations raised in heat may be 
planted out where they are to flower. The differentvarie- 
ties of Begonia semperfiorens make pretty masses. If seeds 
are sown early in February and pushed in heat, the plants 
will be ready to go out early in June. The flowers are not 
large, but their numbers compensate for lack of size. The 
flowers of some of the modern Tuberous Begonias are 
getting too large for bedding. Bedding plants should be 
well hardened before planting in the beds by drawing off 
the lightsin mild weather. Stake Carnations in beds, and 
trap wireworms with Potatoes, Carrots, or French Beans 
as baits. In some gardens the snake-millipedes have done a 
good deal of harm to bulbs, including Lilies, Tulips, and 
Hyacinths. So far as I know, there is no real remedy, 
though lime, soot, and salt are mitigating substances. 
Remove spring flowers from beds, and dress the beds with 
rich compost ready for the summer bedders. In small 
gardens, where fresh bulbs cannot be purchased every 
season, it is better to leave them in the beds and plant 
other things among them. Bulbs moved in the midst of 
their growth seldom flower well next season. The varie- 
gated Cock’s-foot Grass makes a pretty edging to a bed of 
scarlet ‘‘ Geraniums.” 


Fruit Garden. 


There is likely to be plenty of bush fruits this year, as 
the foliage is plentiful enough to afford shelter. Look out 
for the eggs of the Gooseberry-moth, and, when found, 
dust with Hellebore-powder or lime. Wood-ashes or any- 
thing of a dry, dusty nature will be useful. See that 
inside borders of fruit-houses are in a healthy, moist 
condition. Liquid-manure should be used freely where 
Grapes, Peaches, or Figs are swelling, but should be dis- 
continued when ripening begins. It used to be the custom 
to suspend nets under Peach-trees as soon as the fruit 
began to ripen to receive them when they fell; but it is 
better to examine ripening fruit daily, and gather those 
nearly ripe. Peaches for travelling must not be left on the 
tree to ripen, as pressure in packing would probably injure 
them. If ripe Grapes are required to hang any time in the 
house after they are ripe, it will be an advantage to cover 
the inside borders with clean litter to keep down dust, and 
especially to keep the roots comfortable by checking 
evaporation. Ventilation must be as perfect as possible 
where fruit is ripening. Liquid-manure will be beneficial 
to early Strawberries, on warm borders especially. Save 
a few of the early forced plants for planting out to give an 
autumn crop outside. Vicomtesse de Thury is a good 
variety for this purpose. Mulch alpine Strawberries with 
good manure, and, as the fruit will not be required till the 
bulk of the other Strawberries are over, remove the first 
flowers. Earth up Melons with good, sound loam, and 
set the fruits together as far as possible. 


Vegetable Garden. 

Weeds must be kept down, or they willsoon run to seed 
and give endless trouble all summer. Keep up a. good 
stock of salading by frequent sowing. Sow Radishes every 
ten days orso. French Breakfast is the best variety. Sow 
Chervil for flavouring. Tarragon is generally in constant 
demand. Outtings of the young shoots of the forced 


plants will strike freely in heat, and may then be hardened 
Old plants growing outside may be 


and planted out. 


divided, and new beds made. The young shoots of Mint 
cut just below the surface of the ground will afterwards 
draw out with roots attached, and, if planted 6 inches 
apart, will make good roots for lifting for forcing in boxes 
next autumn. Sow plenty of Marrow Peas. Runner Beans 
may be planted for the last time. They are not a profit- 
able crop if planted after May. The white-seeded Scarlet 
Runner may be planted now—it is a very free-bearing 
variety—and the new climbing French Runners may be 
planted in rows 5 feet apart. Plant Celery as fast as the 
trenches can be got ready, but do not use rank manure. 
Water and shade will be necessary in dry weather. Sow 
more Spinach and Spinach substitutes, such as Spinach 
Beet and New Zealand Spinach. Plant Cauliflowers and 
some Walcheren for succession. Plant early-sown Brussels 
Sprouts. Get Tomatoes hardened off ready for south walls. 
E. Hoppay, 








THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 


Extracts rrom a Garden Diary. 


May 16th.—We have been reluctant to clear off spring 
flowers, but it must be done, as we want a good show in 
July. We are dressing the beds witha compost chiefly 
prepared from decayed and charred rubbish and. old 
potting soil. As we grow thousands of Chrysanthemums 
and other plants which are thrown out after flowering, 
there is alwaysa lot of this material. Sowed Marrow Peas 
of several kinds, including Ne Plus Ultra. Thinned out 
young vegetables. Earthed up Cauliflowers, and planted 
out Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. 


Mey 17th.—Moved Celery; also a good breadth of 
Brussels Sprouts for autumn and early winter use. 
Planted out Calceolarias. These do better when the roots 
get a grasp of the soil before the dry weather sets in. We 
are using a dwarf yellow Antirrhinum for massing, which, 
with a little attention, does well. The attention required 
is to pick off all seeds as the flowers fall. The stock has 
been carefully selected, and is kept here from cuttings in 
autumn in a cold-frame. . Disbudded Peach-trees outside, 
and used Tobacco-powder. 


May 18th.—Made Mushroom-bed on the north side of a 
building. Planted out Leeks raised in box under glass. 
Dusted a little more soot over young Onions. Planted 
Melons in pits, from which bedding plants have just been 
removed. A bed of leaves and manure has been placed in 
the pit, and on the hills of loam was placed one Melon- 
plant set in the centre of each light. Removed plants 
from conservatory out of bloom, and filled in with late 
Spireas, Lilium longifloruam, Double Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, etc. The house is very bright now. 


May 19th.—Put in a few more Chrysanthemum-cuttings 
for late blooming. The cuttings were taken from the tops 
of plants cut down, and were strong. They are placed in 
a close frame to root, and will then be moved outside and 
treated like the older plants, and will ultimately be potted 
into 6-inch pots. Sowed French Breakfast Radishes on a 
cool north border. Sowed more Lettuces of several kinds 
—Cos and Cabbage—and plant+d Lettuces on the Celery- 
ridges. Planted out Stocks and Asters on good bed. 


May 20th.—Planted out ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows. Shall protect fora time with handlights or some 
other means. Watered inside Vine-borders with liquid- 
manure with the chill off. Thinned late Grapes. _Sowed 
afew early Horn Carrots. We shall have these in suc- 
cession all summer, the last sowing being made in June. 
Top-dressed Cucumbers and Tomatoes in boxes. The work 
of tying and mulching o¢ top-dressing is now almost 
incessant. Planted out New Zealand Spinach. 


May 21st.—Commenced planting out in the beds the 
ha:d est of the bedding ‘‘Geraniums,” Lobelias, etc. 
Tl er :is somuch to do that we must get on. Well-hardened 
pl nt; will take no harm now. Sowed Humea elegans: 
This is a fragrant plant which was grown largely years 
ago, and now appears to be popular again. Potted 
more Tuberoses and shifted on young Begonias. Opened 
out the trees in pots in orchard-houses a little. 





Tropsreolum azureum.—By far the best 
known of the tuberous-rooted section of Tropo- 
lums that require the protection of a greenhouse 
is T. tricolor, whose bright-coloured blossoms 
are borne in the greatest profusion. This was 
at one time a very popular plant in gardens, but 
at the present day it is not grown to the same 
extent as it once was. TT. azureum, now in full 
bloom in the greenhouse, needs much the same 
treatment and flowers with equal freedom, but 
in this case the colour of the blossoms is a pleas- 
ing shade of azure-blue, so that in this respect 
at least it stands out totally distinct from any 
of its allies. Both the species enumerated above 
are natives of Chili, and both succeed under the 
same treatment. A free, open soil is necessary 
to their well-doing, such as a mixture of loam, 
well-decayed leaf-mould, or peat, and sand, 
which compost will remain fresh and- sweet 
throughout the season. Repotting should be 
done in the autumn, the tubers being shaken 
completely clear of the old soil, this being a very 
essential feature towards their successful culture. 
As soon as they start into growth as light a 
position as possible in the greenhouse should be 
assigned them, and care must be taken that 
they are not at any time allowed to become too 
dry. Whether trained to a trellis or allowed to 
ramble over some twiggy branches, the shoots 
must be carefully attended to as they lengthen, 
otherwise they will grow together in a confused 
tangle.—H. 
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CLEMATISES OF VIGOROUS GROWTH. 


BEAvuTiru garden effects are created by the 
more vigorous members of the Clematis family 
when permitted to ramble freely over balcony, 
rustic trellis, and tree. Stifily-trained and 
hard-pruned specimens give scarcely a hint of 
the natural beauty theyare capable of expressing, 
if allowed to grow in unrestrained freedom. 
The subject of the accompanying illustration, 
Clematis montana, is one of the most decora- 
tive of its family, and, when well established, 
grows with surprising vigour, and rapidly 
covers a large extent of surface. Few more 


established, however, it is wonderful how it will 
hold its own, even under, seemingly, the most 
disadvantageous circumstances; but to do-so, 
its roots must have undisputed possession of 
the soil when commencing their growth in new 
quarters. Besides the subject of our illustra- 
tion there are many hardy varieties of the 
Clematis that may be used in our gardens with 
good effect. Clematis balearica, also known 
under the titles of C. cirrhosa and C. calycina, is 
a valuable plant in the South of England, pro- 
ducing its white, purple-stained blossoms from 
January until April. C. Flammula (Virgin’s 
Bower) is an old and well-known inhabitant of 





charming spring pictures can be imagined than 
an old evergreen, its branches garlanded by the 











our gardens, having been introduced in 1596. 
‘Its small, star-shaped, cream-white blossoms are 


Clematis montana growing over a balcony, 


wory-white flower-wreaths of this Clematis, | 
whose shoots have sought the topmost spray, or 
hang in a white veil fromitsdark-foliaged boughs, 
When utilised to drape a balcony or verandah 
2 certain amount of pruning is sometimes 
gecessary. This should be carried out imme- 
‘ately the flowering period is past, so that the 
summer’s growth may produce new flowering, 
wood. These new growths should be restricted | 
ind trained as little as possible, in order that 
the plant may present a natural rather than 
wtificial contour when in blossom. It is advis- 
»ble to give this Clematis a good start by pro- 
viding it with a deep bed of rich soil at the 
Ame of planting, especially if it has to maintain 
» struggle with the rcots of trees or other 
stronz-growing subjects. When once fairly 
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very fragrant, and for this reason it is in like 
favour with the Jasmine for wreathing cottage 
porches or for clambering over some neighbour- 
ing trellis, from which its sweet perfume can 
penetrate the open windows in the hot, summer 
days. C. graveolens, which is synonymous with 
C. orientalis, is an autumn flower of vigorous 
habit, its blossoms being of a yellow tint and 
possessing a pleasant odour. It is arapid climber, 
reaching a height of 20 feet and more. C. 
Virginianais a North American Clematis, bearing 
small white, scentéd flowers about midsummer, 
and is equally as ‘strong-growing as the last- 
mentioned variety. C. Vitalba is the common 
Traveller’s Joy, or Old Man’s Beard, that festoons 
our country hedgerows and garlands low-growing 
trees with a wealth ofsummer blossom, which, in 
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the autumnal days, becomes a smoke-grey veil of 
countless feathery seed-vessels. C. Viticella 
bears numerous drooping flowers, pink, purple 
or blue, which are produced in the early 
autumn. It was introduced into this country 
over 300 years ago. There are many varieties 
of this Clematis, one of which is déuble. It is 
one of the parents of C. Jackmani. 

Many of the shrubby and sub-shrubby Clema- 
tises are worthy of a plaze in the garden. One 
of the best of these is C. integrifolia, which 
bears drooping purple flowers 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter. C. recta, bearing 
numerous corymbs of white, sweetly-perfumed 
flowers, and of which there is a double variety, 
is a choice herbaceous plant ; as is C. heraclez- 
folia, of which species the variety known as 
C. Davidiana is the most ornamental; while 
C. aromatica is of value from the sweet 
essence emitted by its purple flowers, 
which are about 2 inches in diameter. 
Others of this section are C. ethusifolia, 
C. crispa and C. ochroleuca. Of the large- 
flowered Clematises, which are so widely used 
in the present day for garden decoration, there 
are five types or sections—namely, the patens, 
florida, lanuginosa, Jackmani, and Viticella. Of 
each of these types there are numerous named 
varieties, differing from each other in size of 
flower, colour of petals, or some other particu- 
lar. The two last-named sections, Jackmani 
and Viticella, flower on th new wood, and 
should be cut down to within 9 inches of the 
ground in November. The other sections flower 
on the old wood, which should, therefore, only 
have the weakest shoots removed, the remainder 
being left untouched. S. W. F. 





FERNS. 
HOW TO DRY FERN FRONDS. 


In drying Fern fronds, a pastime of which many 
are fond, it is important that they be so treated 
as to retain their natural colour. Now this is 
best attained if in the first place well ripened 
fronds are selected, as they dry more quickly 
than most plants owing to their thin papery 
nature. The following plan of doing the work 
in question will be found a good one: First 
procure drying paper, which should be thick 
and unglazed, and of a nature to absorb moisture 
quickly. Blotting paper would answer well, or 
any other paper that will, as just stated, absorb 
moisture quickly. The most convenient size 
for the sheets is 12 inches by 18 inches. 
Between every layer of Fern fronds from four 
to six sheets of paper will be necessary, and if 
quantities are to be dried a thin board should 
be placed face downwards on the lower paper, 
ahegiis top layer should then be placed upon 
them. In this manner the pinne are kept flat 
and in their natural position. On the board at 
the top of the pile a weight of about 50 lb. 
should be placed. The top board should be 
about 1 inch, so as to bear this weight without 
bending. A bag filled with sand is as handy a 
weight as anything. The warmer the room.is 
in which the drying is done the quicker, will 
the specimens dry. 

In twenty-four hours after putting in the 
fronds they should be transferred to dry paper, 
and again changed in another forty-eight hours, 
About three changes will be found enough for 
most Ferns. In changing the paper care must 
be taken not to injure the pinne, and should the 
fronds be very delicate, the top paper should be 
removed, a dry sheet placed over the frond, and 
then the fronds turned upside down. By this 
means the fronds are transferred without being 
disturbed or injured. When perfectly dry the 
fronds should be gummed on to sheets of white 
paper, a mixture of gum-arabic and gum-traga- 
canth being the most suitable, and these may 
be procured from any chemist. The frond 
should be laid face downwards on a sheet of 
paper, and the back or front, according to which 
side is desired, gently gummed over with a soft 
brush. Then place it in position on the mount- 
ing paper, and press it gently with a soft cloth 
rolled up so as to form a pad. Any loose or 
stiff pieces may be kept in, position by gumming 
a narrow strip of paper over them. If for 
botanical purposes, the under side of frond 
should be shown, or,: better still, a small frond 
showing the arrangement of the spores might 
be placed along with the perfect frond, and 
gummed on to paper, face downwards. B. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE HARDY CHAMOMILES 
(ANTHEMISKES). 


A.ruover a large and comparatively showy 
family, very few of the species find their way 
into cultivation. Many of the species are 
free blooming and showy, and will be found 
very useful where flowers of the Marguerite 
class are in demand. Only one or two of the 
alpine species known to us are to be found in 
gardens. A. Aizoon, with its silvery leaves 
and white starry flowers, is fairly well known, 

















The yellow-Jowered Chamomile (Anthemis tinctoria). 


but A. Biebersteini, a fine species from the 
Caucasus, is rare, and although one of the most 
beautiful early summer rock plants, it does not 
seem to be very common. They are both easily 
managed compared with many of these plants 
from high altitudes, requiring a warm sunny 
position and a deep light rich soil. They may 
be increased by seeds, cuttings, or division—the 
former as soon as gathered, cuttings in July and 
August, and division in early spring. 

A. Atzoon.—A charming dwarf-growing rock 
plant, rarely exceeding 2 inches to 3 inches in 
height, has a compact or tufted habit, the loose 
rosettes of long silvery leaves looking well in 
winter as well as summer. The flowers are 
produced in abundance during summer, white, 
and somewhat resembling a large Daisy. It is 
a native of Northern Greece. 

A. Breperstetst.—A rare species, which 
forms dense mats or carpets of short silvery 
leaves, narrow, and more or less deeply cut. 
The flower-stems, which are numerous, are 
about 9 inches high, each bearing a very large 
golden-yellow Marguerite flower, almost as 
showy as that of the fine Arnica montana. It 
flowers from April to July, and is a native of 
the Caucasus. 

A. vrxcrorta is of an entirely different 
character. It may be classed as a herbaceous 
perennial, and when done well is one of the 
most beautiful objects in the autumn garden. 
It is so hardy and requires so little attention 
that large groups in the wood or wild garden 
would soon increase. Its compact and dense 
habit would keep the undergrowth from inter- 
fering with it in any way. As a border plant 
or even in beds it has few equals. Its bushy 
habit, finely-cut, Fern-like, dark green foliage 
and abundance of bright yellow flowers make it 
a very attractive and beautiful object. 

A. MACEDONICA is a neat little rock plant 
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with white Daisy-like flowers, dark yellow in 
the centre. 


white flowers, A. arvensis, etc. K. 


Ir a batch of cuttings of the best hardy carpet 
plants was not inserted in the autumn and it is 
deemed advisable to strengthen the stock, they 
may be increased by division as soon as the 
flowering season is over. The increased cultiva- 
tion of this beautiful class of plants has often 
been recommended in GARDENING, and it is 
recognised that many of the tall herbaceous 
subjects and groups or specimens of flowering 
shrubs are seen to better advantage when spring- 
ing from a live carpet than from the bare soil. 
Let me therefore suggest in the case of single 
specimens growing in small bare beds the filling 
up of the latter to the level of the surrounding 
soil and pricking out the carpet plants thickly 
on the same, whilst, so far as big clumps are 
concerned, all the space available may be treated 
in a similar manner if there is plenty of daylight 
between the large stuff. It should always be 
remembered that both choice shrubs and the 
best herbaceous plants are all the better when 
planted thinly. 


finest carpet plants in cultivation where it 
does well. The soil and situation best suited 
to it were a bit of a mystery to me until last 
autumn, when I saw it in the most robust health 
and bristling all over with flower-buds in the 
pleasure-grounds at Cowdray in Sussex, where 
it is used as a carpet round many specimen trees 
and shrubs. The soil is a fairly holding loam, 
not retentive from a soil standpoint, and cer- 
tainly not so far as moisture is concerned, the 
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to 3 inches long. The plant is not difficult to 
grow. It is true it is a bog lover, where it does 
best by far, though I have grown it well for 
years in a sunny rock-bed. In short, the plant 
is hard to kill and perfectly hardy. The knobby 
roots are slow and late in showing growth, but ~ 
as soon as May is reached both growth and | 
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Others are A. Kitaibeli, A. nobilis, with 





HARDY CARPET PLANTS. 
flowers develop rapidly. I have known the 
ground to be dug over and something else 
planted in more cases than one, from a belief 
that, because no growth appeared in March or 
April, the plant must be dead, and unless the 
gardener is well acquainted with the small roots, 
knobs, and Dock-like leaves, he may inadvert- 
ently be the means of the loss of this gem. 
I chance to be plagued here with the weed Poly- 
gonum viviparum, and as the present plant very 
much resembles the weed up to the flowering 
point, I experienced risk and even loss by the | 
hands of the weeder. I believe it is more by 7 
these and similar accidents that many have lost 7 
this plant than by any fault of the species or its 7 
want of hardiness.—T. : 

Crown Imperials.—Many people fail to ; 
establish these noble-looking and early-flower- ~ 
ing plants through planting them at the wrong 
season. This throws the bulbs entirely out of 
gear, so that many die outright, ad. others 
make but a poor attempt at growing, and are 
practically ruined for years to come. Like © 
many other bulbous plants, they can only be 
safely transplanted at one particular season, 
which is immediately after they have flowered, 
and if lifted then and transplanted at’once they 
receive no check whatever. They enjoy an 
open position, and a deep sandy soil, and look 
at their best when planted in groups of from a 
dozen to twenty bulbs. The smaller bulbs, or 
spawn, if not wanted to increase stock, are 
quite worth planting in bare spots or among ~ 
ground Ivy under trees, for though the 
stems rarely reach flowering size in such 
positions, they come very early into growth, 
and the pale green leaves and stems give an 
appearance of life to spots otherwise bare and 
wintry looking. There are many here in such 7 
positions, and they make quite conspicuous 
objects, growing as they do to a height of 2 feet 
or 3 feet.—J. 

Primula Munroi got from seed is a vari- 
able species not merely in flower colour, but, 
from a florist’s point of view, the equally im- 
portant feature of form. Some of the flowers 
are both imbricated and fimbriated in a very 
pronounced manner, and when these forms are 
repeated with different tints we get that variety 
which prompted this note. Some flowers are 
more of a bluish or milk-white, others are of a 
soft tone of pink. The plant loves a wet, but 
warm, position, and when in moist vegetable 
soil there need be.no fear of plenty of sunshine. 
One thing it always repays when .t gets it is a 


St 


Gentiana acaulis is one of the very 


pleasure-grounds sloping very sharply with a 
south aspect. The plant is increased by divi- 
sion, breaking it up as soon as the flowering is 
over and inserting the pieces firmly in_ the soil. 
The mode, or rather time, of propagating—viz., 
so soon as the flowering season is over—is applic- 
able to many carpet plants, such as Arabis, 
Aubrietias, alpine Phloxes and others, either in 
the form of division or by cuttings. If the latter 
areused, a partially shaded border must be chosen 
and the cuttings inserted firmly in sandy soil, 
giving a good soaking of water and keeping them 
moist until the commencement of growth. With 
nearly all the trailing plants, however, it will be 
found thereis a strong element of self-production, 
especially if athin mulch of leaf-soilis shaken over 
them late in autumn and they are pressed down 
lightly but firmly with the foot, and where this 
self-propagation is accomplished it is simply a 
matter of breaking the plants up at the end of 
the flowering season and putting them out 
where they are to remain. I have a very strong 
liking for Saxifraga umbrosa, not only because 
it will thrive in the poorest soil, but because its 
light graceful flowers are very acceptable for 
cutting. Mixed with feathery foliage in small 
dark vases it holds its own even with choice 
flowers. Has any reader used Heuchera san- 
guinea as a carpet successfully? The habit of 
the plant would lead one to imagine that it 
would be suitable for the purpose, and the 
flower-spikes are very pretty if one could get 
them in fair quantity. 

I find it a decidedly miffy subject, the growth 
weakly and flowers only produced in a very 
sparing fashion. or very dry borders and 
sloping banks there are few better things than 
the gold and silver Thymes ; they strike freely 
from cuttings, and a stock is therefore easily 
increased. Where established plants are getting 
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a bit leggy and a young batch is not ready, it 
will be found advisable to shake a bit of leaf- 
soil among the old stuff and peg the shoots into 
this. The carpet is thereby maintained in its 
true form and the layers root freely, forming a 
plantation of new plants. Of the hardy carpet 
plants grown almost entirely for their foliage, 
there are, besides the Thymes, Sedums in 
variety, Ajugas, Herniaria, Mentha, Veronicas, 
and Chamomile. EK. 


Anthemis macedonica. 


liberal top-dressing in the autumn. No Primula | 
grows itself out of the ground sooner than this | 
species.—W. Fi 
Lathyrus alpestris.—This is at once on 
of the dwarfest, freest, and most highly-coloure@ 
—nearly blue—of the species even when we 
keep in mind that it belongs to that section | 
which until lately constituted the genus Orobus. 
As a spring flower it is a month later than O.| 
vernus, but a striking feature is its dense masz 
of flowers, which are nearly blue, quite the, 
bluest of any of its class. It grows but 6 inches; 
or 8 inches high, and the globular tufts of such 
a rieh and high colour are conspicuous objects 


| 
| 
| 





Polygonum spheerostachyum.—Now 
that we are getting a crowd of alpine and other 
dwarf flowers, the relative merits of each and 
all will probably be judged by a higher standard. 
Among hosts of other bright things this is one 
of the very brightest vermilion, spikes 2 inches 
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on the moister parts of the rock garden, where, 
owing to dwarfness, it is, perhaps, most fittingly 
placed.—T. 


Liquid-manure for Pansies (Dum- 
frieshire ).—With so many excellent patent 
manures in the market, it is very difficult for 
us to select any one particular sort as being best 
suited to the requirements of the plants under 
notice. We think it is quitea mistake to use 
one form of the liquid all through the season, 
and after repeated trials we are convinced that 
change of diet is a special factor in saccessfully 
cultivating this plant. We therefore refer you 
to our advertisement columns, in which you 
will see several different forms of manures 
specified. We can also state for your guidance 
never to exceed in your application of them to 
the soil the limits which each vendor lays 
down in his instructions. Although you say 
you want a liquid-manure, you must not forget 
that in rainy seasons their application is not 
always possible, and on this account a dusting 
with a good manure around the plants at sucha 
time is highly beneficial, as the rain washes in 
the good properties of the manure, and which 
are quickly absorbed by the roots. If your purse 
is a limited one, and it is convenient to arrange 
for the supply of animal manures, you could not 
well do better than place re- 
spectively in sacks sheep, 
cow, and horse-manure, and - 
letting these soak for at least 
twenty - four hours before 
using. <A tub or barrel of 
soot-water prepared same as 
the foregoing will also afford 
a change, and a welcome one 
too. By varying the periods 
of their application they each 
provide a tonic which the 
relish during the 
warm weather, and if your 
object be that of exhibiting 
these flowers, your chances 
of success will certainly be 
enhanced. 


Evergreen creepers 
for wall (Lancashire ).— 
If your wall is so smooth that 
Ivy refuses to cling to it, the 
only way you can induce it 
to cover the expanse is by 
producing an artificial sur- 
face by the means of rough 
casting or some such method. 
If you were to stretch wire 
netting along the wall the 
blue Passion - flower would 
quickly coverit. This clim- 
ber retains its leaves through 
the winter, and is practically 
evergreen, its barest time 
being in the spring when the 
young leaves replace those of 
the preceding year. The 
Evergreen’ Thorn (Crateegus 
Pyracantha) is very orna- 
mental as sooften seen trained 
against walls and covered with scarlet berries. 
Many shrubs and trees may be used for covering 
walls in like manner, such as Magnolia grandi- 
flora, Escallonia macrantha, Cydonia japonica, 
Euonymus, Cotoneaster microphylla, Kerrias, 
and others. 


Tufted Pansies for massing in a 
border facing east ( Abbey ).—We have had 
very beautiful results from plants of Tufted 
Pansies in a border with an eastern aspect, and 
can confidently recommend the following sorts 
in the colours you ask for. Mauve sorts may be 
had in William Niel, a pretty rosy-mauve, and 
a plant with a good constitution and free 
flowering ; Crépon, a quite new rosy-mauve, 
promises well. Duchess of Sutherland is rather 
an old sort, and may be described as a bluish- 
mauve. Carrissima, lilac-mauve, and Rose 
Queen, a pretty rosy-mauve. Purple sorts are 
well represented by Acme, a splendid bright 
purple, Crimson King, a crimson purple, J. B. 
Riding, mauve-purple, and Purple Empress, a 
clear rosy-purple. Blue sorts of true tufted 
character are rather scarce, but the following are 
distinctly good : BlueGown, mauve-blue, very free 
dwarf, and compact ; Britannia, deep blue, very 
beautiful, new and choice; Magnificent, a good 
blue ; Argo, lovely china-blue; King of the 
Blues, a novel shade of this colour; and Max 








Robl, a deep rich indigo-blue. You also ask 
whether you could sow seed out-of-doors in May 
or June. Yes; certainly you can, but we very 
much doubt if they would flower this season. 
They could be transplanted in the autumn, and 
then in the succeeding spring they would make 
an early and a brave display. To flower during 
the season in which they were sown the seed 
would have to be raised in heat during the early 
spring, and given every attention afterwards. 
We advise you to lift the plants next winter, 
and add some sand and decayed leaf-soil to your 
ground. China Roses enjoy a lighter soil than 
the majority of Roses. 


DATURAS FOR THE SUMMER GARDEN. 


In this picture of D. arborea flowering freely 
out-of-doors in a garden in Hampshire we have 
a usetul suggestion. Every gardener knows the 
value of this species and its allies, popularly 
known as Brugmansias, as conservatory plants ; 
but it will, I imagine, be a new idea to many 
beside myself that they may be utilised for the 
open-air garden in summer, and that they will 
flower freely. The plants are easily wintered, 
as they rest—z.e., lose their foliage and require 
drought—from November to March, so that they 











quarters. Seed should be sown in light soil 
during the month of March, the seedlings being 
left undisturbed for the first year, and subse- 
quently planted in their permanent positions. 


Ranunculus aconitifolius.—In quite 
moist parts of the rock garden this is now 
growing freely, and its early blossoms of purest 
white are already expanded. It is a neat plant 
for this and similar positions, thriving sat also 
in quite heavy soil where shade abounds, even 
if not particularly moist. The double form is a 
very neat and effective border perennial, pro- 
ducing quantities of snow-white flowers. The 
plants should be grown in a_ moist spot if 
possible, failing this in deep and rich soil, with 
occasional drenchings of water to make it a 
perfect success. This is one of those plants 
that repay planting when growth is dormant. 


Tufted Pansy Blue Gown.—Plants of 
this variety, and which were cut. back last 
autumn, are typical. of whata Tufted Pansy 
should be. Plants treated in this manner are 
each now at least a foot. in diameter, with nice 
compact growths, each carrying buds and blos- 
soms in different stages of development, and 
giving promise of a long-continued display. 
This type of plant is a great advance upon older 





Datura arborea in the flower garden, 


would be quite safe in a shed along with 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, ete. In the spring they 
could be started in a little heat, and in June 
they would be ready for a sheltered corner out- 
side. There are plenty of situations about 
large houses in which such a plant as that here 
pictured, with its wealth of snow-white 
trumpets, 6 inches or 8 inches long, would be 
effective. The yellow and red-flowered kinds 
could be used in the same way. They should 
be kept in pots, of course, and these should be 
hidden by low shrubs, as in the case here 
represented, or be plunged up to the rimina 
border or lawn. The branches are too soft and 
brittle to bear strong wind, and as the use of 
stakes would spoil the effect, a sheltered position 
facing south should be chosen. W. 





Propagating Alliums (J... W.).— 
Alliums may be grown either from bulbs or 
seeds, but, needless to say, flowers are produced 
at an earlier date from the former than the latter 
method of culture. The bulbs may be planted 
in the late autumn. They increase rapidly by 
little bulblets, which are found clustering round 
the parent bulbs, and which may be separated 
and planted in seed-beds until they attain suffi- 
cient size to be removed to their flowering 


| hot day is selected. 





forms of the Tufted Pansy, and should be 
largely in request where plants of a very dwarf 
character are used. The colour is a pretty 
light shade of blue, the blossoms being carried 
on short, stout footstalks, and also very freely 
produced.—D. 

The value of hoeing.—It is only by the 
persistent use of the hoe at this season that the 
garden can be kept clean and satisfactory crops 
obtained. Many matters claim attention now, 
but it would without doubt prove a saying in 
the long run to let som? of these stand over a 
day or two rather than allow weeds to get the 
upper hand. So much more ground can be got 
over by doing the work early, especially if a 
In our light soil I prefer 
the Dutch hoe, as this leaves the ground in a 
loose condition, and the weeds wither quickly 
under a bright sun. One hoeing,. however, 
should not,be thought. sufficient even though no 
weeds may be visible, and it is only by following 
such work up that they are mastered and the 
ground kept in a fertile condition... The frequent 
stirring of the surface soil isa well recognised 
means of assisting different crops through a sea- 
son of drought. On heavy ground the drag hoe 
no doubt is the better tool, butitis almost waste 
of time to use it during showery weather, as the 
workman is apt to firm the weeds in again as 
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the work proceeds, and when a rake is used to 
clear the weeds off much soil and stones are 
wheeled away, which is a mistake, as the latter 
in no small degree assist to keep the soil open 
and porous. While giving advice how to keep 
weeds down, a word of caution may not be out 
of place in regard to a very common means of 
introducing them. Many crops, such as Straw- 
berries, Peas, fruit-trees, are generally mulched 
more or less at this season with litter from the 
stables. When this is selected carefully no harm 


may follow, but when used straight from the pit | 
in which the sweepings of the surroundings of | jn others, while the colour also varies somewhat, 


the stables are put it is almost sure to contain 


a large amount not only of hay seeds, but also | 


those of Docks, Thistles, and other things which 
are not easily eradicated after they once get into 
the soil. 
for mulching that does not contain any seed of | 
this description, or at least not until it has been 


Aube to seem enn 3 destroy, the ger-| sent out as something very superior, but it is 
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IDMBPINg POW CTS. Of LAS BORt.7— ‘nothing better than a monstrosity, and very 
| shy flowering. 





FENCES AND DIVIDING LINES IN 
GARDENS. 


Tue iron fence destroys the beauty of half the | it was something very fine, the great length 
country seats in England, and the evil is grow- | of the racemes being fresuently referred to. 


There are various serious | 


ing every day. 
objections to iron fencing, but we will only deal 
here with its bad effect on the landscape. Any 
picture is out of the question with an iron fence 
in the foreground. 





wanted, nothing is so fine in form and colour as | juga, though quite distinct and decidedly orna- 


a split Oak fence and rails 
made of heart of Oak with 
stout posts. A sawn wood 


It is, therefore, safer to use material | ,y. 


of W. chinensis, added to which there is a much 
Where an open fence is| greater space between them, so that W. multi- 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WISTARIAS. 


Ir will, I think, be admitted by everyone that 
the common Wistaria chinensis is one of the 
very finest of all our flowering climbers, and 
decidedly the best of the Wistarias, though 
‘there are several other forms in cultivation. 
There are, of course, individual differences to 
| be found among the plants of this species, as in 
some the flower clusters are more massive than | 
| but neither of these features occurs to any 
marked extent, except in the case of the variety 
‘alba, whose blossoms are almost white, there 
being just a suspicion of the original purplish 
It affords a pleasing variety, and is in my 
opinion next to the typical kind the best of the 
Wistarias. Another variety—flore-pleno—was 





This variety is certainly not 
worth growing. Wistaria multijuga was in the 
| country some years before it flowered, and till 
‘that took place we were led to believe that 





True, the racemes are when strong nearly a 
yard in length, but the individual blooms are a 
great deal smaller and paler in colour than those 





| in flower. 
| retain their treshness a considerable time, but a 
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greenhouse subject. It is a hard, stiff-growing 
shrub, native of the low valleys of Valdivia and 
Chili, where it is said to reach a height of 10 
feet or more ; but in this country at least it will 
flower freely when less than 1 yard high. The 
leaves, which are each about 3 inches long, are 
dark green, wrinkled and serrated at the edges. 
The flowers form a very distinct feature, being 
urn-shaped and ofa bright crimson colour. They 
hang by very long stalks, and a plant in full 
bloom is an extremely attractive object, being 
so dissimilar from any other greenhouse shrub 
The flowers are thick in texture and 


singular feature is the remarkably long period 
that the flower-buds are in attaining their full 
size. They spring from the axils of the leaves, 
and are visible for nearly a year before they 
open. Asa greenhouse plant this Tricuspidaria 
succeeds with the treatment given to the nume- 
rous greenhouse Rhododendrons. After the 
flowering season is over and the young growth 
completed, the plants may be placed outside 
during the summer, and removed under cover 
only on the approach of autumn. It will suc- 
ceed wellina mixture of two-thirds of peat to 
one-third of loam and a liberal sprinkling of 
silver-sand. Cuttings are not at all difficult to 
strike if formed of the half-ripened shoots, put 
into well-drained pots of sandy peat, and placed 
in a close propagating-case in gentle heat till 
rooted, A rather humid atmosphere and a fair 
amount of moisture at the roots seem to suit this 
Tricuspidaria best, in which respect it resembles 
many other subjects from the 
same region, such as the Lapa- 
gerias, Philesia, Berberidop- 
sis, and Mitraria coccinea. 








fence is not so good. As Oak 
is so plentiful on many 














estates, good examples of 


























split Oak post and rail fences 
should be far more often seen. 
Oak palings (see illustration) 
are often used, and sometimes 
where a good live fence of 
Holly, Quick, and wild Rose 
ona good bank would be far 
better ; but Oak paling is 
often a precious aid in a 
garden as a dividing line 
where the colour of brick or 
other walls would be against 
their use, or wh:re, for 
various reasons, walls wou'd 
not be desirable or a live 
fence suitable. 











Herbaceous Lobelias. 
—The bright and _ attrac- 
tive foliage of these plants 
is now showing strongly 
through the soil. After trying several modes 
of culture, I find nothing answers better 
than lifting and dividing the old crowns in 
autumn, replanting at once in the positions they 
are to occupy the following year. They will 
bear any amount of splitting up, even to muti- 
lation, if a great increase in the stock is required, 
but as arule I divide into two, three, or four 
pieces as the size of the old crown allows. The 
pieces are planted 9 inches each way in ground 
that has been deeply dug and enriched with a 
bit of good manure, and the latter also is used 
as a mulch a little over an inch in thickness so 
soon as the planting is finished. This is ample 


protection in a mild winter, but when it comes | 


very sharp, an additional 2-inch mulch of some 


such material as half-decomposed leaves is put | 
on, not because the plants will not withstand | 
the frost, but to act as an incentive to early | 


spring growth, which, by the way, is very desir- 
able when the plants occupy a prominent posi- 
tion. I have advanced the above cultural notes 
as being practised here with success, but am 
aware that the system is not always practicable, 
and that it is found necessary in some places to 
lift the plants at the approach of winter and 
store under cover until spring. Among the 
practically hardy plants that have been instru- 


mental in ousting tender subjects from the| 


flower garden, herbaceous Lobelias would take 
a high place ; they show to great advantage in 
bold beds as a contrast to dwarf plants with 
either white flowers or foliage. White Pinks, 
Tufted Pansy Countess of Wharncliffe, and 
Veronica incana may be mentioned among the 





Ivy on Oak pale fencing. 


mental, is for all that inferior to W. chinensis. 
The name‘of W. multijuga alba also occurs in 
different catalogues, but I have not yet seen it 
in bloom. The oldest species of Wistaria is the 
North American W. frutescens, which is found 
in a wild state from Western Virginia to Illinois 
and southwards. The flowers of this are of a 
bluish-purple colour, and are borne in erect 
racemes. A noticeable feature of this is that it 
does not commence to bloom till W. chinensis 
is past, or rather, I should say, till the spring dis- 
play of W. chinensis is over, as frequently this 
last will towards the end of the summer yield 
quite a second crop of bloom. Complaints are 
sometimes heard that the Wistarias make but 
slow progress when ina young state, and this is, 
I think, owing to the fact that they do not trans- 
plant very readily, hence in many nurseries they 
are kept in pots for convenience of transport. 
The effect of this is that the long, stout roots 
with but few fibres are coiled around the pot, 
and when planted out they are a long time 
before they grow with their accustomed vigour. 
If the young plants have been grown untram- 
melled by pots and are lifted carefully, they 
will if properly replanted make rapid progress 
from the first. It should be borne in mind that 
the Wistaria is a deep-rooting subject, and 
succeeds best in a good loomy soil. 


Tricuspidaria dependens.—This is a 
distinct and beautiful flowering shrub, hardy in 
especially favoured districts in the south and 
west of England and in Ireland, but in most 





suitable carpet plants for such a purpose.—T. 





parts of the country it must be regarded as a 


It is well supplied with names, 
being also known as Crino- 
dendron Hookeri and Tricus- 
pidaria hexapetala.—T. ‘ 


Andromeda fasti- 
giata.—How very free is this 
to flower, and what a charming 
and unique show it makes! I 
feel rather positive that there 
is some error abroad respect- 
ing this as to its culture. I 
think it is not so difficult as 
many imagine, and certainly 
not more so than the com- 
moner tetragona. This refer- 
ence to tetragona may be 
useful, especially to those who 
grow it well, as many do. In 
moist, black soil or well- 
decayed peat both will grow 
well; both, however, equally 
need thick mulchings, as they 
are inclined to get black 
and bare near the surface. The only true 
proof of successful culture is when you get 
plenty of healthy sucker growths, and these fail 
unless there is elther a heavy mulch or, what is 
almost equal, a timely transplanting when the 
plants should get a deeper setting. It is well 
known that all peat-loving plants need special 
care in the open air in the matter of mulching, 
simply because the decay and consolidation of 
black soil are rapid, and the plants are liable to 
be starved by drought at the exposed collars— 
the most vital part in the case of many things, 
including this section of the Andromedas, Any- 
how, here this plant grows and flowers well year — 
after year, notwithstanding the smoky atmos- 
phere, and I know scores of things with better 
reputations for thriftiness that give me more 
trouble than does this pretty ericaceous shrub. 
—W. 

Flowering shrubs.—Perched upon the 
top of some rockwork at Long Ditton are several 
good-sized plants of the sulphur-coloured Broom 
(Cytisus precox). These have of late been 
masses of flower, and exceedingly charming. 
Naturally dwarf and bushy, such a shrub seems 
best thus elevated. Evidently also it likes a 
position where the roots can strike deep, yet are 
not liable to suffer from excess of moisture. At 
Rowledge, Farnham, I noticed recently two 
distinct varieties of the Red Flowering Currant 
(Ribes sanguinea). One blooms early, and sets 
its flowers so freely that later the bush is as 
heavily fruited as is an ordinary Black Currant. 
The other flowers rather later, but blooms so 
profusely that the bush is one mass of colour. 
For general culture the latter is specially worth 
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propagating, whilst the fruiting form may be 
useful if it could be crossed with the Black 
Currant, and thus made to produce a race not 
liable to insect attacks.—A. D. 

Daphne pontica.—This hardy evergreen 
shrub is now opening its fragrant greenish- 
yellow flowers, which grow in clusters around 
the base of the young shoots. Although not so 
showy as most spring-flowering 
very useful for planting beneath trees. It is good 
for the vicinity of large towns, as it stands 


the smoke and fogs without injury.—H. B.5. 





A FREE-FLOWERING HYACINTH. 


SEND you a photograph of a Hyacinth which 
think may be interesting to the readers of 








Hyacinth bulb bearing seven spikes. 


your delightful paper, Garpmyinc  ILLvs- 
TRATED. The photograph is of a plant grown 
in my greenhouse at Nether Edge, Sheffield. It 
has eight stems, with clusters of rich pink 
flowers on each, all coming from a single bulb. 
Considering that the atmosphere of Sheffield is 
not so favourable to the growth of bulbous plants 
as the country, I think it is a very fair specimen 
of what can be grown here. W. PALMER. 





Omphalodes verna alba.—There are 
some plants in which white flowers, regardless 
of their purity or beauty alone, seem a little out 
of place. This white Navelwort is a case in 
point, a pretty white flower certainly, but as a 
carpet plant on a damp, cool, shady spot in no 
wise comparable with the fine clear blue of the 
typical species. 


shrubs, it is | 








haunts of most insects will kill or drive them 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


_ 


Stocks injured by insects (No Name). 
—Your Stocks as far as I can see have not been 
injured by insects, but by a fungus which causes 
the damping off of seedlings (Pythium de Bary- 
anum), or some other species belonging to the 
same genus. This fungus often attacks seed- 
lings just above the ground, causing them to 
fall over. The attack generally spreads from a 
centre, and makes its appearance when seedlings 
are grown very thickly together and kept too 
damp. When many seedlings are attacked it 
is almost impossible to do anything to save the 
others ; but if the attack is noticed at once, and 
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|away, but I ati not sire what effect it would 


have on ants; it could do no harm totry. The 
ants may be trapped by soaking pieces of sponge 
in treacle, and when they are covered with ants 
dipping them into boiling water. A piece of 
string tied to each piece enables them to be 
easily handled. Bones which have not been 
quite stripped of meat also make good traps. 
The ants would soon desert a house if they 
could not obtain food there, but it is almost 
Roe to ensure such a state of things.— 

Maidenhair Ferns eaten by grubs 
(Anxious ).—From what I can see your Ferns 
are attacked by the black Vine-weevil (Otio- 





the two or three that are infested are pulled up, 


rhynchus sulcatus). They feed only at night, 
and during the day hide themselves so care- 





and the rest thinned so as to let more air pene- 


= Soe we 


From a photograph by Mr. W. Palmer, Moncrieffe-road, Nether Edge, 


trate among those that remain, the latter may | 
An infested seed-bed should not be | 
used as such the following spring, or there is | 


survive. 


every chance the seedlings will be again attacked. 
—G.58. 5. 

Ants in dwelling-house (Perplexed ). 
—Ants are very difficult insects to get rid of 
when they infest dwellings. 
be made to find out where their nests are. If 
this can be done and they are in such a position 
that it is possible to get at them it is worth 
doing, even at some expense. They may then 
be destroyed by pouring boiling water into them, 
or diluted carbolic-acid; or if some clay be 
formed into a funnel at the entrance to the nest 
it may be filled with paraffin-oil or diluted car- 
bolic-acid, which will gradually soak into the 
nest. Strewing insect powder about in the 


Every effort should | 


| fully that they are very difficult to find. They 
are about 4 inch long, and of a 
very dark brown colour or nearly 
black, and may easily have been 
overlooked, particularly as they 
often drop to the ground when 
disturbed or if a light be turned 
upon them. While it is still day- 
light lay the pots on their sides 
on a white cloth, so that when 
you search them after nightfall 
with a lamp, if they drop off the 
fronds you will see them on the 
white cloth. Another species be- 
longing to the same genus, the 
clay-coloured weevil (O. picipes) 
has just the same habits as_the 
other, and you may very likely 
find that the culprit is that 
species. Both are very destruc- 
tive to the foliage of various 
plants, and their grubs feed on 
the roots, and are very injurious. 
—G. 5.38. 


Pear - leaves discased 
(A. F. Cooke).—The leaves of 
your Pear-tree are attacked by 
a fungus (Entomosporium macu- 
latum). You should spray or 
syringe the leaves with 6 oz. of 
copper acetate, dissolved in 26 gal- 
lons of water, or with ‘‘ Bordeaux- 
mixture.” 


Names of flies ( Colchester ). 
—The flies you sent are not the 
parents of the Carnation-maggots, 
but belong to the same genus as 
the St. Mark’s-fly. They are very 
common insects at this time of 
year. I am not aware that they 
have any English name; their 
scientific one is Bibio angilcus ; 
it does not seem very certain on 
what the grubs feed, but as they 
live in the ground and in large 
numbers I expect they do a great 
deal of harm to the roots of 
plants. As you imagined, the 
smaller black specimens are the 
males, the others the females.— 
Gaby. 


Insects destroying Rose 
shoots (J. C. T.).—Your Roses 
are attacked, I expect, by one of 
the night-feeding weevils. Spread 
a white sheet under the bushes, so 
that if any of them fall you will 
see them, and when it is dark 
turn a bright light suddenly on 
the plant. This will most lkely 
cause the weevils (if there are 
If it does not, examine the plants 
carefully. The injuries, however, do not appear 
to be very recent. The weevils hide themselves 
so cunningly during the day that it is very 
difficult to find them. The weevils may some- 
times be caught by tying small bundles of dry 
Moss or hay on to the stems, and so provide 
a tempting shelter for them. These traps should 
be searched every morning.—G. 8. 8. 

Centipede (Woodside).—The centipede you inclosed 
is in no way injurious to plants, but is of much use in the 


garden, as it feeds on small slugs and insects. I should not 
think that the lesser Celandine (Ranunculus Ficaria), of 


which you send a specimen, would poison your chickens. 


Sheffield. 


any) to fall. 


|—G. 8. 8. 


Rose-buds injured by insect (C. S.).—I cannot 
‘say what insect has injured your Rose-buds. _ It might be 
one of the weevils, or perhaps earwigs or woodlice. If the 
ihjury is done at night, examine the plant after dark care- 
fully with a lantern or candle. The sticky liquid you 
noticed was probably formed by the “bleeding” of the 
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buds.—G. S. 8. 
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everything will be in readiness to receive the |imy lot to gather some remarkably good fruit 

Peach Wie oe Roce ents when it is deemed safe to put them out. | from some of them. Doubtless the climate has 

By having the stakes so close together the plants | much to do With this success, but unless the 

PRICKING OUT CELERY, must be grown as cordons, but tomake the most ie sie is paliebe the sronsb tg Bate ae 

"hw vege es ar i sh | Of a limited number a plant. should be put to| and short-jointec enough to either withstand 

tN A See Tod CAGE, RS every fourth stake, which will allow of a shoot severe frost or to produce fruit very freely. It 

may be put +6 eae. ae Wekides as a giea : Jt | being brought up on each side and take the is astonishing what grand trees sometimes form 

= Heat bis that ‘i shold be Te 4 AE place of extra plants. In the meantime plants | in the poorest soil. vidently the trees derive 

blanched seeing that’ it is as feat trouble to | occupying small pots should receive plenty of |a considerable amount of food from the salt- 

Hie Erenehta Sete for a poor crop ila The a good | Water and a little diluted manure if they are | laden atmosphere, or how else are we to account 
one. If good solid heads are required, then it 










likely to suffer from want of root-room, for the magnificent specimens one comes across 
is desirable not to check the plants in any way, 


especially if the crop cannot be got into the 
trenches early. To avoid this, prick out the 
plants from where seed has been sown. Iam 
aware that good Celery can be obtained from 
plants taken out of the seed-bed, and I am also 






FRUIT. 


THE BEST FIG, 


with their roots in a soil largely composed of 
chalk ? 


A gross habit of growth must be prevented as 
much as possible. A free admixture of chalk 
to either poor virgin loam or ordinary garden soil 


convinced that a large quantity is spoilt by this 
I have not adopted the plan for 
many years, as I prefer to prick out all our 


practice. 


Celery, as we cannot afford to lose time, requir- 
ing the ground for other crops before the 
trenches are dug. _It is essential that in prick- 
ing out Celery it should be ona hard bottom. 
My method is either to put 3 inches or 4 inches 
of good soil on 1 road, path, or on a bit of very 
hard ground, pricking out the plants on this 
about 4 inches apart. We generally put some 
old lights over the crop for a time, and when 
the plants are established they are removed. 
When they are of a good size and the trenches 
ready, the plants are taken up with a trowel or 
cut into squares with a knife, and removed to 
the trenches without a check. J. Crook. 





Growing Lettuce.—A very distinct and 
early Cabbage Lettuce is Golden Queen. For 
growing in frames on a mild hot-bed it is valu- 
able, developing firm heads quickly. It is also 
a good Lettuce for early summer and autumn 
use, Continuity is the name of a deep-coloured 
Cabbage Lettuce and one of the best for summer 
use. It stands the drought well and remains fit 
for use a long time. Perfect Gem is a compact 
Lettuce, medium in size and excellent for 
frames or growing outside, forming dark-green 
heads very quickly. Superb White is a good 
Lettuce for growing in warm weather : it stands 
a long time and has large close hearts. Im- 
periil is a splendid self-folding Cos Lettuce, and 
comes in for use very early. ‘The plants should 
be grown on a north border in good rich soil, if 
possible, through the summer. I sow the seeds 
very thinly in drills 12 inches apart, where they 
remain until fit for use. Grown in this way 
they are not so liable to bolt as transplanted 
ones and turn in much quicker. For sowing in 
the autumn to stand the winter without pro- 
tection, Intermediate is a good variety, being 
quite distinct from all other Lettuces, forming 
solid hearts and growing close to the soil. 
Hicks’ Hardy White is a grand Cos Lettuce, 
turning in much quicker than Brown Cos, and 
having large crisp heads, which are greatly 
appreciated so early in the season. Hammer- 
smith Hardy Green is one of the best Cabbage 
Lettuces, having large light green heads, which 
come into use very early. Lees’ Immense is 
quite distinct from the Hammersmith, being a 
much darker-green and more compact. I prefer 
the Cabbage ‘Lettuces for autumn sowing, as 
they come in for use much quicker, and growing 
closer to the soil are not broken about so much 
with the wind and snow as the upright varie- 
ties. I sow seed at the end of August on an 
open piece of land, transplanting the seedlings 
to a warm border in October, where they get 
established before severe weather sets in, 


H. B. 8. 


Tomatoes in the open.—Preparations 
should be made for plants that are to be grown 
in the open and trained to stakes. Where a 
single line running east and west can be made to 
accommodate the desired number of plants, it 
will be found that the plants will do much 
better than growing the same number in several 
rows close together, as in the latter case they 
are likely to shade each other more or less, On 
light, poor soils, where there is a danger of the 
plants suffering through a dry season, a narrow 
trench should be made similar to that for Celery, 
though minus the manure, unless the ‘ground is 
in a very impoverished condition, where a little 
placed at the bottom of the trench will give the 
plants a start. Stout stakes should then be 
driven firmly into the trench a foot apart, and 









and a firm root-run are the nets prevention of 
THERE are one or more very popular varieties | grossness. Failing chalk, substitute mortar 
of most kinds of fruit saltipntedoai thi under | rubbish, a thin layer of this being placed 18 inches 
glass or in the open, but in only one instance | below the tree where the subsoil is of a clayey 
can it be said that these more than hold their | nature. Curtailing or checking the root-run by 
own against all comers. The one notable| means of a hard gravel path answers well in 
exception to the rule will be found in the | some cases, but after the trees have attained a 
Brown Turkey Fig. It may be some of the] great size, the wood being somewhat stunted, a 
varieties of recent introduction will prove | surfacing of manure or an occasional soaking of 
superior to it, but at present there are none in liquid-manure may be given with advantage. At 
general cultivation that possess so many good least, that is my experience gained, let me add, 
qualities, and, if the truth must be told, I} in a district where Figs are both extensively and 
very much question if it will ever be largely | well grown. ; 
superseded. Presumably, the Brown Turkey! The variety under notice succeeds well either 
was brought to us from the country from which | in pots, much confined borders, or in a fairly 
extended root-run, the two former conditions 
being most desirable when the head-room also is 
limited. Naturally, confining the roots to either 
pots or narrow walled-in borders is a sure anti- 
dote to rank growth, but it is possible to reach 
the other extreme and starve the trees 
unduly. Figs are among the most hungry 
trees in cultivation, and unless the great 
mass of roots they invariably form are kept 
well supplied with moisture and_liquid- 
manure after once the soil has been robbed of 
its fertility, light crops of small fruit are 
inevitable. Partial lifting and relaying the 
freely-shortened roots in fresh soil, as well as 
rich top-dressings, are also most beneficial to 
trees that are in small borders ; while large old 
trees in pots should be allowed to root out into 
a border of some kind. Unless so treated, it 
will be scarcely possible to recognise that the 
fruit is that. of Brown Turkey. Pot-trees of 
Brown Turkey can be made to give three crops 
in one season, but the wise cultivator is content 
with two, the same number being taken from 
| trees planted out and forced gently. _ The 
second-crop fruits are always the most delicious 
in flavour, and it is these, I believe, that are 
principally dried, pressed into boxes, and sent 
to us from the south of Europe. Many of them 
also find their way into Covent Garden Market 
in a fresh state. : ie 








Fig Brown Turkey. 





Figs on open walls.—The best results 
it takes its name, but by whom and when it | are not always secured even in favourable locali- 
was introduced I have no means of ascertain- | ties. In many cases there is too much wood and 
ing. By all accounts White Marseilles was the | little attention is given to stopping and pruning. 
variety first cultivated in this. country, this | Now is a good time to thin out any wood not 
being introduced from the South of Europe by | needed for extension or fruiting. In pruning it 
Cardinal Pole about the year 1525. All that [|] should be borne in mind that breast-wood is of 
can further ascertain is the fact of Brown| little value, the best fruit being produced on the 
Turkey being grown in this country at the! points of well-ripened last year’s wood which 
beginning of the present century under the is trained close to the wall. This usually bristles 
synonyms. of Large Blue, Brown Italian, Brown | with fruit and should be laid in at this. date, 
Naples, and Murray or Murray’s Purple. | removing useless spur growth. Such wood Ido 
Moin tick does not speak very highly of it under | not shorten till growth is vigorous. Now isa 
either of those names, but has nothing but good time to lay in a fair amount of young 
praise for Lee’s Perpetual, this proving that | wood, as there is no fear of frosts, and though 
there was some confusion in nomenclature even | by this it must not be thought I am in favour of 
in his days, as it is now very generally recog- crowding—indeed, the reverse —one can at this 
nised that Lee’s Perpetual and Brown Turkey | Season cut away a goodly portion of old, barcen 
are one and the same thing. wood to admit the young growth. I find old 

For open air culture the Brown Turkey is | trees with many shoots and a great number of 
simply invaluable. Naturally it is very much | spurs fail to produce fruit on the spurs, or, if 
more productive during a hot and dry season | they do, only sparingly ; much better results 
than it is during our ‘average summers. As | are secured on the young wood. _ Trees with a 
far as inland places generally are concerned | naked base may be made fruitful if the walls are 
it is useless attempting to cultivate the low, and do not allow trees to be extended by 
Brown Turkey or any other variety of| cutting back old wood and training in new. 
Figs other than against the hottest walls, | Trecs have not been injured at all this winter, 
those facing south-east apparently being the | and the covering will ere this have been removed 
best sites, but along the south coast, and | and pruning may follow. Old fruitful trees will 
Kent, Sussex, andthe Isle of Wight in| well repay a good mulch of decayed manure, 
particular, it is possible to grow Figs very | but do not feed if the trees go to leaf badly ; 
successfully in the form of low standards. | rather give a top-dressing of old mortar-rubble 
There are many fine old trees existing in those | and wood-ashes, and feed when a good crop of 
favoured localities, and it has been repeatedly | fruit is showing.—G. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


GROWING DAFFODILS IN JARS. 


Pn Daffodils here illustrated were grown in 
nothing but Cocoa-nut-fibre and shell shingle, 
about four parts of fibre and one part of shell. 
Coarse sand may answer as well as the shell. 
No drainage whatever is put at the bottom of 
each jar, but a few pieces of charcoal about the 





Daffodils grown in a vase. From a photograph by Mr. R. Sydenham, Birmingham, 


size of small nuts are placed at the bottom of 
each jar. The fibre is kept just moist with- 
out being sodden, and never allowed to get 
dry. The jars are carefully watered about once 
a week, and at any time when it is thought 
there is too much water in the jars they are 
tilted on one side, and any surplus moisture 
allowed to drain off. The variety shown in the 
illustration is the yellow Campernelle. It is a 
very free-flowering variety, and usually has two, 
often three, flowers on a stem, and throws two 
to three flowering-stems from each bulb. The 



















































































ration of rooms, corridors, etc. The basket or 
baskets may either be suspended from the ceiling 
or from ornamental brackets on the walls. 
During the hot summer months the varying 
shades of green in their arching feathery fronds 
impart an elegant and cool appearance, and 
when two or more sets of plants are grown for 
the purpose, so as to admit of frequent changes, 
the interesting features of this mode of room 
decoration are considerably enhanced. Almost 
all the hardier kinds of stove and greenhouse 
Ferns do well in baskets, not only those whose 
mode of growth naturally fits them for suspend- 
ing, but many of the erect growers also. The 
most suitable kind of basket is a plain hemi- 
spherical wire one, well painted, and a good 
general compost to grow the Ferns in is one com- 
posed of three parts turfy peat, one partlightloam, 
and one part sharp silver-sand. Before inserting 
the plants the baskets should be lined with a 
layer of fibrous peat, and a few large potsherds 
should be placed at the bottom for drainage, an 
important point even in the case of baskets. 
The spaces between the roots and sides of the 
baskets should be filled up with the compost 
previously named, mixed with pieces of charcoal 
or potsherds, in order to allow the air to per- 
meate the soil. With the view of hiding the soil 
and the wire of the basket plant in and around 
it such things as Panicum variegatum, Trades- 
cantia zebrina, Isolepis gracilis, and such Selagi- 
nellas as Kraussiana and Galeotti ; all answer 
well and are, moreover, themselves attractive. 
After the baskets are filled they should be placed 
in a suitable glass structure to make good 
growth, and before introducing them into rooms, 
etc., they should be hardened off a little in a 
cool and rather drier atmosphere than that in 
which they have been previously grown. If 
attended to as regards water at the roots, 
which should be given by taking them out 
of the room, and plunging them in a vessel of 
water for a time, and then allowing them to 
drain dry before replacing them, they will last 
in beauty a long time in the dwelling-house. 
Amongst the best kinds of Ferns for basket 
work may be mentioned Polypodium aureum, 
Woodwardia radicans, Aspidium exaltatum, 
and several of the Aspleniums, notably, Asple- 
nium longissimum, which produces elegant 
drooping fronds from 3 feet to 6 feet, and some- 
times even 9 feet n length, A. furcatum, 
A. flaccidum, and A. 1 neatum are all desirable 
Ferns for this purpose, bcsides many others of 
different species not here enumerated. H. B. 


jar shown contains only four bulbs. All the 
single Daffodils and Trumpet kinds, and more 
particularly the Polyanthus varieties, do won- 
derfully well when treated in this way. They 
are usually potted up at different times from Sep- 
tember to November, and kept in a cool, airy 
cellar until fairly started, then placed in a cold- 
frame or cool greenhouse, and brought forward 
as required, so as not to have too many at one 
time. Polyanthus-Narcissi do wonderfully 
well treated in this way, and are infinitely 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (J. W. C.).—In the earlier part of the 
present year we went so fully into the question 
of stopping and timing that we must refer you 
to previous issues, and as you state you are a 
constant reader we have no doubt you can turn 
up your back numbers for the information. At 
the same time you had better now retain first 
crown-buds of all plants stopped after this date. 
Any late sorts in your list should be stopped at 
once, following a week later with those not quite 
so late, and finishing off during the end of May 
with the early mid-season sorts and the majority 
of incurved varieties. Almost without excep- 
tion you will find the varieties in your lengthy 
list mentioned in detail during the past four 
months. 


Chrysanthemums—sizes of pots for 
various shifts (Well ).—You state that your 
plants have received their second shift, but do 
not state what size the pots are you have just 
used. If they were ‘‘forty-eights,” known also 
as 44-inch pots, the final shift should be into 
either twenty - fours (8-inch pots), or sixteens 
(9-inch pots). You should make a selection from 
these two sizes according to the vigour of the 


better than the Joss Lily, which in my opinion 
is nothing more than a variety of the Polyan- 
thre tribe. Small jars about 4 inches high, and 
2 inches or 3 inches in diameter, with one or two 
bulbs in each, make very charming little decora- 
tions for a dinner-table, putting a larger jar or 
two in the centre. 
Rogert SypenuHAM, Birmingham. 





Ferns grown in baskets.—A well- 
grown basket of Ferns is as beautiful an 
object as can well be imagined for the deco- 








plant being potted. The weaker sorts should’ 


be put into the former, and the stronger 
varieties into the latter size. Ifin the second 
shift you repotted into 6-inch pots, we think 
you had better use either ‘‘sixteens” or 
‘< twelves,” the latter pots being 10 inches in 
diameter. 


Chrysanthemums—twelve to bloom 
in August and later ( Dumfrieshire ).—We 
have included in the following selections both 
Japanese and Pompon sorts, as you failed to 
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state which type of the flower you wished 
grow. 


white centre; Fiberta, rich 


and exceedingly pretty. 


and G. Wermig, beautiful soft yellow. 





ORCHIDS. 
ODONTOGLOSSUM CIRRHOSUM. 


Tueru is hardly a more satisfactory species to 
grow than this, the long, graceful spikes being 
very distinct and showing up well among other 
The habit is 


Orchids. in the Orchid-house. 


Odontoglossum cirrhosum. 


quite distinct from that of the crispum and 
triumphauns set, though the spikes are produced 
These carry a large number 
of the showy flowers, the sepals and petals of 
which are white, with many spots of purple and 
chocolate, the lip yellow at the base, with crim- 
son veins, the front portion narrow and similar 
in colour to the sepals. O. cirrhosum is a native 
of Ecuador, and does better in a rather higher 


in the same way. 


temperature than is usually given to the genus, 
though if no such house is at command, it gets 
along fairly well in their company. Cleanliness 


aid a free, open compost are very important 


points in its culture, and the material must 
therefore be of the best. Pots large enough to 
allow a couple of inches margin around the 
plants will suffice and the drainage must be 
perfect. There are several varieties of this plant, 
most of them good, but there is one that never 
produces anything like a flowering return, the 
spikes coming up strongly and looking well for 
a time, but eventually never opening a flower. 
Such plants are of no use and may as well be 
thrown away, though it is not wise to be in a 
hurry about it, for even the best varieties occa- 
sionally send up these barren spikes. 


Cypripedium caudatum roseum.— 
The flowers of this pretty variety are much 
brighter in colour than those of the typical 
C. caudatum, but the varietal name ‘seems 
hardly applicable. The long ribbon-like petals 
cannot be styled rose-coloured ; the tint is a 
decided purple. In habit it is smaller, but the 
flowers are quite as large, and if am#thing more 
freely produced than those of the type. Although 
found growing naturally high up on tall trees, 
it does best under cultivation in a fairly sub- 
stantial compost. Equal parts of Sphagnum 
Moss and peat with a little light fibrous loam 


For an August display we recommend 
the following Pompons :—Blushing Bride, lilac, 
shading to white ; Early Blush, lilac-pink, with 
canary-yellow, 
bushy and compact habit ; Little Bob, deep rich 
red, very striking little flowers ; Mme. Jolivart, 
white, shaded pink ; and Mr. Selby, rosy-pink, 
For September the 
following Japanese will make a bright display :— 
Harvest Home, crimson and golden - yellow ; 
Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; Mme. Eulalie 
Morel, cerise, shaded gold; Mme. C. Des- 
granges, white ; Ivy Stark, pale orange-yellow ; 





syringe should be vigorously applied in, order 
to keep down red-spider, 
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suit it well, and as plenty of water is required KA{MPFER’S IRIS. 
the drainage must be good. Tk1s LavicaTa, or Kempferi, to use a name by 
which it is better known, is one of the greatest 
treasures we have received from Japan, and, as 
in that land of flowers, we also can grow it by 
the rippling stream, the pond, lake, or brook. 
It is to the Japanese what our own beautiful 
Water Flag is to us ; it is their great waterside 
plant. : We want such a condition of things to 
exist here. « There.are. toovmany’ closely-shorn 
banks in English gardens, and seldom are the 
waterside plants made the good use of they 
might be. An English brook fringed with 
the golden flowers of the common Iris is always 
worth imitating in the garden, and if gardeners 
and others would form their ideas more from 
such natural models, there would be fewer 
paltry, tasteless effects in gardens. It is not 
only I. Kempferi that may be used thus, 

though by its nature this is one of the best, as 
there are the Siberian Iris and its several beau- 

tiful varieties that will flourish there, and then 

we have the many lovely forms of [. spuria. 

From one genus alone we have a good selection 

of the finest flowers for the enrichment of the 

waterside bank. 

Kempfer’s Iris is of all others the one that 
loves its roots in water. I was reading a com- 
munication the other day from a man who 
complained of the failure of Iris Kempferi, and 
finished up by mentioning that he had the plants 
ina border. Here was the secret of the failure 
—want of water. It is as unreasonable to try 
and grow plants without soil as to expect Iris 
Kempferi to flourish and flower properly with- 
out moisture at its roots. But this does not 
preclude those who have no streamside or pond 
from growing this Japanese Flag. It may be 
planted in a common border, even though natur- 
ally dry, but it is necessary to give the clumps 
of Iris copious draughts of water. The plant 
is not, as many suppose, particular as to soil. 
They will succeedinstrong loam, as well in peat, 
although the moresolid staple isthebest. It seeds 
freely,andseedlingsshow an interesting variation, 
while stock of any particular kind that it is 
desired to increase may be divided, though it is 
not wise to disturb the clumps too often, as, 
like many other plants, I. Kempferi has a dis- 
like-to frequent disturbance at the root. When 
it is done great care should be taken. The 
best times are the autumn and spring, and in 
the case of imported roots the spring is the 
season to select for planting. 

Very few flowers are free from the meddling 
of the florist, who, not content to raise good 
single flowers, must give us a hideous double 
Siberian Iris, and a monstrosity in the shape of 
a double form of I: Keempferi, “It is strange to 
account for taste, butino one, we should think, 
could perceive beauty in such a contortion of 
a lovely flower. There is an increase in the 
culture of double varieties of T, Kempferi, and 
those who read glowing advertisements of them 
should’ remember. this condemnation. By 

































































INDOOR PLANTS, 
DIPLADENTA, BOLIVIENSIS. 


THOUGH not so showy as D. amabilis and other 
forms of the genus, it is doubtful if a more beau- 
tiful or generally useful species than this exists. 
It is, in fact, quite in the front rank of stove 
plants, and when once its cultivation ‘is takén 
up it is not likely to be relinquished. The pure 
white blossoms with golden-yellow centres are 
each about 2 inches across, and there is no 
purpose for which cut flowers could be 
required that they are unsuitable for. A great 
recommendation is that it flowers in a small 
state if kept a little pinched for pot room, and 
few things are prettier for many kinds of 
decoration than a plant about 18 ‘inches high 
with about a dozen flowers open. Large old- 
established plants bloom so profusely as to appear 
almost like a white sheet if tightly trained ; 
but in a large stove, where there is room for 
the branches to hang festoon-like or trail 
among pillars or other supports to the 
roof, it has a noble appearance. Another 
point in its favour is the fact of the leaves 
being smooth instead of hairy, as in several 
kinds ; and, although perhaps quite as likely to 
be attacked by mealy-bug, it is for this reason 
much more easily cleaned. But. if properly 
cultivated and the right atmosphere maintained 
in the house wherein it is grown, insects will not 
be troublesome. A brisk, moist heat should be 
maintained from the time the growths push in 
spring, and until the blossoms commence to 
open, the syringe should be freely plied about 
the plants twice daily in hot weather. Clean, 
soft water must be used, and there is nothing 
better for keeping down insects. The water 
should, of course, be always used at the same 
temperature or a higher one than that of the 
house, for if used cold it defeats its own object 
in chilling the plants, thereby making them 
more sensitive to attacks of insects. In the 
moist atmosphere generated by frequent damp- 
ings it is surprising what an amount of sun- 
shine this Dipladenia will stand—indeed, re- 
quires. Whatever form of training is carried 
out, whether the plants are trained under the 
roof, up a trellis, or on the wire frames some- 
times used for climbers, the more freedom the 
growth is allowed the better the plants will 
flower. The plants thrive in a compost of 
rough fibrous peat and loam in about equal pro- 
portions, a little well-dried cow-manure, or a 
sprinkling -of a  well-tried_ fertiliser, and 
sufficient coarse silver-sand to prevent binding. 
If the loam is of a character likely to run‘closely 
together, crock,dust or powdered charcoal is an 
excellent addition. Drain well and use. clean 
pots, especial care-being necessary when shift- 
ing on young plants. © 
Propagation is easily effected by cuttings of 
the young shoots, these if taken off in good 
time—i.e., just after starting into growth— 
rooting very freely in rough peat and sand 
under a bell-glass or propagating-light. Pot 
them singly before the roots get matted to- 
gether and shift on as becomes necessary. 
While the growth is active in summer a good 
supply of water is required, and this may be 
varied by occasional weak doses of clarified soot- 
water. During winter this plant must be kept 
well on the dry side and in a house the tempera- 
ture of which never drops much below 60 degs. 


HH, 


Globe Amaranthuses. — These  old- 
fashioned Everlastings are not often met with, 
but they are most useful .to;.those who require 
many flowering plants late in the summer. 
They make a very cheerful show mixed with a 
few fine-foliaged plants and Ferns, and last a 
considerable time in good condition if not over- 
watered. Seed for earliest batches may be sown 
in January in heat, and as soon as fit to handle, 
the seedlings pricked off into pans or boxes, pot- 
ting into small pots in due course, at which date 
an intermediate-house will suit them best. Drain 
the pots well, as they are very impatient of too 
much root moisture. A mixture of fine sandy 
loam, leaf-mould, and.decomposed. cow-manure 
suits them well, and when in full growth the 






































... Kempfer’s Iris by waterside. 


doubling and. trebling the number of. scg- 
ments we lose that beautiful symmetry, 
the bold curves and_ outlines” such ‘a 
flower.gives us; they are lost in the 
mass of substance.to -which all natural grace 
gives, place to irregularity and lumpiness, with- 
out a.vestige of the: original beauty. _We may 
compare 1, Keempferi to the grassy Iris of 
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in stout paper, and so pack them, 
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Siberia, as the two have much in common besides 
that of habitat, as I. Kempferi is also a native 
of Siberia, and we can well plant them together 
so as to secure a succession, though there is an 
interval of many weeks between the flowering 
of the two species. Of course, we have to thank 
the Japanese for much of the present perfection 
of the flower. Considerable importations take 
place each year, and with them also comes a 
‘ist of coloured drawings, roughly done, but 
boldly and correctly coloured, typical of the 
kinds sent; thus the purchaser knows the cha- 
racter of his plants by these well-executed 
sketches. There is a wide range of colouring, 
from the purest white to the deepest ink es 


. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and comeisecs written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the. Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusiisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

uertes should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy, sueh as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different Lv py SF 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ag the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING Should mention the 
number in which they appeared. ; 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 








To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


481—Rose W. A. Richardson dying back 
(E. P. S.).—Simply due to the recent cold winds and 
frosts. Feed the plant more liberally this year, keep it 
free from insect pests, and we think you will get a good 
display of fiowers. 

482--Azalea mollis not flowering well (S. S.). 
—Your Azalea mollis appears to have been very dry at some 
period during the time the flower-buds were bursting. 
We can account for the failure in no other way. There is 
no insect pest, and it is probably a species of mould that 
causes the tiny white spots. 


483—Basic slag dressing (W. J. R.).—Basic slag 
is rather long in dressing, but it isa very good dressing 
when applied to products that do not need intermediate 
stimulus. Give your Roses now about 3 lb. per rod of 
ground, and a second dressing two months later. In 
making a compost of soil for Rose-border, add a bushel of 
slag powder to a cartload of good loamy soil. 

48i— Ants in pots (Rf. A. P.).—It was not intended 
to water the plants with camphorated water, but to put 
the same around them and in the plunging material. They 
are a great nuisance in many cases. Can you not brush off 
the ants and stand the Heliotrope into small pans of 
water—of course, letting the pots be raised from this? In 
the meantime, make use of the remedies previously 
advised. 


485—Duckweed in pond (Ruckmans).—I do not 
know of any fish or water-snails that would materially 
help you in keeping your pond free from Duckweed. I 
should have thought you might have removed large 
quantities with a kind of large landing-net made of coarse 
canvas, stretched over an oval ring of wire at the end of 
a pole, as the Duckweed only floats on the water.—G., S. 8. 


_ 486—Watering Cacti (Ms. H.).—During the 
winter months, whilst Cacti are at rest, very little 
water should be given. When in summer growth begins, 
they need to be fairly moist at the roots, as these plants 
are very absorbent. Ifthe plants are inacompost partially 
eomposed of old mortar-rubbish, and have ample drainage, 
there is no fear they will kecome waterlogged. Ofcourse, 
no water should be allowed to stand in the saucers if the 
Cactus pots are stood in them. 


487—-Sowing Sweet Peas (Saltburn).—Much 
depends on whether you move early or late in May, as 
to sowing Sweet Peas. We should advise you to get a 
quantity of 5-inch pots sown with about 9 seeds in each at 


onee. Stand them outdoors, and keep watered. These 
should give you plants fully 2 inches in height. When 


you move, and if it was not convenient to carry them in 
the pots, you can, after watering well overnight, turn them 
out of the pots, roll each clump up in paper, aud so carry 
them with you. That course would be a great gain. As 
to moving Roses and Carnations, there would be great risk. 


‘Water each plant liberally six hours before lifting,. then 


do so with good balls of soil, and wrap each one carefully 


488—Peach-trees turning yellow (HZ. R.).— 
Your Peach-trees inside of a house doubtless suffer from 
lack of proper root: food. Getisome good artificial manure, 
such as a mixture in equal parts of basic slag, bone-dust, 
Kainit, and sulphate of ammonia, and, if you could add to 
this material three times its bulk of wood-ashes and some 
old lime-rubbish, then strew it about the tree border at 
the rate of 6 oz. per square yard, well raking it in and 
also watering it freely, great good should result. Also give 
the house ample ventilation. 


_ 489—-Ivy Pelargonium-leaf (I. C. W.).—There 
is on the under side of your Ivy-leaf Pelargonium sent tiny 
wort-like excrescences in great numbers. These seem to 
be of fungoid origin, or they may be the product of an 
attack of thrips or red-spider, although we see no other 
evidences of the existence of these insects. We advise you 
to gather off all leaves badly affected and burn them. 
Then make a paste of soft-soap and sulphur, and witha 
brush touch over the under sides of other leaves partially 
affected. Possibly the plant may grow out of the trouble. 
If it does not, then send another leaf that it may be 
examined by a specialist. 


490—Treatment of Dahlias (2. P.).—You should 
not have kept the Dahlia tubers in a heated house. So 
long as frost was kept from them, that would have been 
ample. At the present time they should only be pushing 
out the crown-eyes, and be planted out again during the 
end of April or early in the present month. Cut off the 
tops almost down to the crown, lift ascarefully as you can, 
and plant in the open borders ; but we fear you will have 
little success. In our ‘‘Week’s Work” Dahlias were 
mentioned both last autumn and this spring. It is too late 
for the article you suggest. 


491—Diseased Peas (Nicker).—It seems to us that 
your English Wonder Peas have been at some time frost- 
bitten, possibly getting hard frozen some night when 
damp. That would account for the appearance of the 
plants sent. Still, we think they might grow out of it. If 
not, then do not sow others close to the rows, but fork up 
the intervenimg soil, and sow afresh, or, if you prefer them, 
Dwarf Beans, or plant out Cabbages or Cauliflowers, making 
aiel sowing of Peas elsewhere. Peas seldom suffer from 

isease. 


492—Burnt clay (/nqwirer).—This material differs 
from pure clay because fire has purified it and destroyed 
that stickiness which so commonly characterises raw 
clay. A mixture of this burnt clay with raw clay helps 
to render it less sticky and more porous. When mixed 
with porous soil it eventually gives to it more body or 
substance. An occasional dressing of lime to clay helps 
to sweeten and pulverise it~ also. The chemists say of 
lime dressings, and also of burning clay, that such a course 
coagulates the essence of clay and deprives it of its sticky 
nature. Asack of this burnt clay will be a very moderate 
dressing for a rod of ground. 


493—Carnations (Dumfrieshire Amateur). —The 
Carnations will, or should, flower well this season also, 
especially if you followed the directions in our article as 
regards planting. Simply keep them free from weeds, tie 
up the flower growths as they appear, and keep a close 
look out for slugs. If dry in summer, give a copious 
watering with weak liquid-manures and then a slight 
mulch of well-decayed stable-manure to conserve the 
moisture. Cultural notes upon these are also published 
at seasonable periods. 


4941—Green Tulips (Dick). —The Tulip bulbs of 
which you send flowers were evidently not satisfactorily 
ripened last year, which appears to have been ill-suited to 
the perfect maturation of bulbs, as there have been many 
complaints of lack of flowers, deformed, discoloured, and 
blind blossoms in Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi, although 
Tulips seem to have been the chief offenders in this 
respect. Wehavenoticed that some of the failures have 
occurred with bulbs purchased from leading houses in the 
British Isles and Holland, who would not knowingly 
obtain or distribute inferior stock, which points to the 
bulbs showing no sign of subsequent failure when they left 
the seller’s hands. We do not think it probable that this 
experience will be repeated next year. 


495—Azalea mollis in pots (Blue Tile).—These 
Azaleas are prepared specially for the English market by 
the Belgian growers, and are got full of buds, then sent 
over here, where, potted and stood in heat, they bloom 
abundantly. It usually takes two years of proper culture 
to get the plants into as good condition again. In your 
case we think you would be wise to plant yours out into 
the open border, giving the soil about it a little peat and 
leaf-mould ; then it would in time grow into a noble bush 
plant. Many home growers who understand them, when 
the plants have flowered and have made new growth, 
plant them out into peaty soil to harden, and, if the shoots 
carry plenty of promising buds, lift and repot them in the 
autumn. If they do not, then the plants remain outdoors 
a year longer. 

496—Damping off Cauliflowers, etc. (Beginner). 
—Yours is but a very common experience, even with 
practical gardeners, if there be not the very greatest care 
exercised in watering during the critical period of. the 
plant’s life, when it is forming rough leaves. We have 
suffered muchin the same way, and had to learn that 
with Cauliflowers, Stocks, Marigolds, and similar things. 
If it can any how be done without, not a drop of water 
should be given to the soil after the plants show through 
it until they have become fairly strong. Once the stems 
have fairly hardened they are safe. Where there is greater 
bottom-heat, of course, growth is more rapid ; but even 
then, unless great care is exercised, damping is likely to 
follow. 

497—Peasin drills (C. G. T. D.).—Sowing Peas far 
too thickly is a verycommon fault. The result is that each 
plant produces few pods, and one half of them are starved 
from lack of room. Our practice with Peas of, say, 
3 feet to 4 feet in height, is to sow in single drills only, and 
to make a pint of seed sow from 70 feet to 80 feet in length. 
Something dependson size of the seed. The leading vegetable 
growers for exhibition who produce the finest samples, sow 
tall Peas in single rows or drills some 4 inches to 6 inches 
apart. The very dwarf Peas from 18 inches to 24 inches in 
height we sow a little thicker. We invariably get the best 


results, and have much seed. Get your gardener to sow 


one thin and one thick row of some variety, and then test 


result. 


498-Salt to destroy weeds (fh. C. R.).—We do 
not by any means advise you to use salt for the destruction 
of weeds on garden walks. The effect is temporarily to 
kill weeds, but so soon as the strong saline properties of 
the salt have been washed into the soil, then they act as 
manure, and the succeeding weed crop is worse than the 
first. Use boiling water if you like. It isfor the time very 
destructive, if boiling. Better still, purchase some proper 
weed-killer, If you look through our advertising columns 
carefully you will notice this destructive agent mentioned. 
Write to one or other of the advertisers for prices. You 
can purchase the material in metal cans or drums, and you 
have to add to 1 gallon from 25 gallons to 40 gallons of 
water, according to strength. Of that you will get 
particulars furnished. Great care must be used in its 
application.. If you use salt, strew it freely over the 
weeds, then wash it in with a watering-pot. 
499—F'oul Jasmine (A. H.).—If your Jasmine be so 
foul with scale as you state, we shouid advise cutting it 
very hard back and burning the trimmings ; then making 
up a petroleum mixture of 1 1b. soft-soap, j-pint of paraffin, 
and a couple of quarts of water, kept well-stirred, and 
paint with it the stems left; also the wall, trellis, or any 
other support the plant has had. Watch carefully when- 
ever growth is made for evidence of other scale, and if 
any be seen just touch the insects with a drop of spirits 
of wine from asmall brush. Rhododendrons are usually 
propasates by means of layers, lower branches bemg 
ayered by tongueing as Carnations are. They may also, 
with due care, be propagated by means of cuttings taken off 
as the spring shoots become firm, and set into sandy soil 
under hand-lights. Peat-Moss-litter is not likely to suit 
Azaleas. You should rather obtain for them proper 
fibrous peat from a nursery. 


500—Bones for Vine-border (Hugo).—What are 
described as crushed bones, certainly smaller than what 
you suggest, are generally used now for Vine-borders, as 
the smaller material is quicker decomposed, the larger 
remaining for use as root food longer. The common mix- 
ture is a bushel to a cartload of soil. Half-inch bones 
would not benefit Vines for some time. The proper 
time for such application is in the winter, after the 
leaves have fallen, when the top soil can be partially 
removed, the dressing applied, and soil replaced. For 
the present season give a top-dressing of some good 
Vine manure, at the rate of a pound to 6square yards. 
Also add top-dressing of horse-droppings. Bones are of 
doubtful value for Chrysanthemums, as these require 
food for immediate use. Bone-dust mixed with the soil 
may be much better. 


501I—Espalier Apples and Pears (7s. H.).— 
Four good dessert Apples for espalier training are 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Adam’s Pearmain. Four good Pears 
are Souvenir du Congrés, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Durondeau, and Winter Nelis. It is rather late now for 
planting. Better leave it till next October. Trees par- 
tially trained, say three years old, should be purchased, as 
these will have two at least of horizontal branches fur- 
nished on each side. It takes a long time to grow a fully 
developed espalier of 6 or 7 side branches, each, perhaps, 
6 feet long. If you begin with maiden trees they should 
be planted at least 12 feet apart, and if you purchased 
trees one year from the bud you would have in the early 
spring to cut them down to about 12 inches, taking the 
top buds to forma leading or upward shoot, and the lower 
buds to form the branches, one on each side. It takes a 
year to produce each pair of side branches. 

502—Violets (H. M. B.).—Your old beds of Czar 
Violetsshould be destroyed. But first prepare some soil by 
digging and manuring, then lift up the youngest and 
freshest pieces of your Violets, and plant or dibble them 
in at about 15 inches apart all over. Do not take large 
pieces, rather those of about five or six small crowns. By 
this. treatment you will find that you -will have next 
winter large clumps that will bloom finely for at least three 
years. Still, itis wise to put out some pieces into fresh 
soil every year, and thus keep up a succession of young 
plants and fine blooms. Do not take any weeds with 
your plants, or the new bed will soon be as bad as the 
old one. Clean the old soil well, add some manure, and 
then put some other crop upon it for a couple of years. 


503—Liquid sulphate of ammonia (Atlantic). 
—We prefer to use sulphate of ammonia in a dry state as a 
dressing for plants, because when dissolved by the 
ordinary waterings it is not so rapidly dispersed, and 
roots can utilise it more fully. If the manure be dis- 
solved in water, say at the rate of 7 lb. to 10 gallons of 
water, even then it will be well toadd another 10 gallons of 
water before using it, lest some of its good properties run 
away and be not utilised. We should prefer to just 
sprinkle the manure about the Peas once a fortnight and 
to hoe itin. If the weather was showery it would soon 
be dissolved. If dry, then an occasional watering would 
be needful. 

504A—Peach blister (Peach-tree).—Yours is a bad 
case of Peach-leaf blister, a disease from which, during 
cold springs, few outdoor trees escape. It is pl ee 
of a fungus, though doubtless generated by col winds 
or frosts, causing disruption of the cellular tissue of the 
leaves, which are just then very tender. Trees under 
glass never suffer from this trouble. As we grow Peaches 
on warm walls, the position naturally creates early or 
precocious leaf growth. Then we get from warm, sunny 
days changes to frost or cold, biting winds, which greatly 
injure the leafage. Could we protect the trees from such 
visitations all would be well. The best remedy is found 
in gathering off the affected leaves gradually, taking the 
worst first. Presently the trees will grow out of it. 
Spraying the trees just before the leaf buds open with 
the Bordeaux-mixture or sulphate of copper solution also 
does good. ; 

505—Spirezas not flowering (Janette).—Spireas 
for producing strong flowering stems must have strong 
crowns. The production of these depends on the robust 
nature of the growth made outdoors where planted 
during the preceding season. Although you give your 
plants two seasons planted out, yet the inference is that 
as they bloom so indifferently when potted they must 
make indifferent growth outdoors. Perhaps your soil is 
not sufficiently deep or rich, or is too dry. These forel 
need ample moisture, and you must give them a iberal 
supply during the growing season, and top-dressings of 
manure, 
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that show ill effects of the paint as time goeson. You 
cannot remove it. It would have been better not to put 
the Lilac and Deutzia into the open directly they had 
flowered. The change is too severe. Repot both at once 
if in small pots for the size of plant; but, generally 
speaking, a good mulch with help from liquid-manures 
will be ample. 


521—-Thyrsacanthus rutilans. — Would you 
favour me with the treatment of these plants after bloom- 
ing? Should they be cut down? And what compost 
should they be repotted in ?—C. Tay1or. 


*,* Spur in the side growths closely, and repot in a com- 
post of sandy loam, leaf-soil, and a little well-decayed 
manure from a spent hot-bed. 


522—Treatment of bulbs after flowering.— 
I have had some Crocuses, Daffodils, and Tulips in my gar- 
den for first time—all flowered well. Kindly say what is 
best treatment for the bulbs now? Will they flower 
another year ?—DarFry. 

*.* The Daffodils and Crocuses can safely be left to 
another year, when they will again flower well; but the 
Tulips had better be lifted as soon as they die down, 
stored in dry sand for a time, and replanted by the 
middle of October. 


523—Treatment of Yellow Calla.—I have some 
one-year-old plants of the Yellow Arum ; the foliage has 
now died down. I shall be much obliged if you will tell 
me how they should be treated ?—W. D. 8. 

*,* If the foliage has died down it is evident the small 
tubers are ripening. Do not give much water, and wait 
until they push up again naturally, when pot off into a 
rich loamy soil,and grow on as before. Any position 
under the greenhouse bench will do for them in their pre- 
sent stage. 


524—Double Petunias in pots —Last year I had, 
for the first time, some double Petuniasin pots. The 
plants grew very well, but the flowers, when they 
appeared, did not rise. They actually showed colour, but 
were quite flat, with no stalk whatever ; in fact, no shape 
to the flower—a most strange-looking affair. Will you, 
please, tell me why this was so? A friend said they 
required feeding with liquid-manure. I wish to avoid 
such a failure this time.—A. B. , 

*,* We do not think it could be yrom lack of nourish- 
ment, but that some of your plants were of a bad strain. 
We have more than once noticed the same thing in a batch 
of seedlings, some opening well, and others a complete 
Failure. 

525—Buds falling from Sweet-scented 
Tobacco.—I have some Nicotiana aflinis (Sweet-scented 
Tobacco). The plants are healthy in every respect, but the 
buds fall off. Will you kindly tell me the reason ?— 
EAGLE. 

*.* We can only suggest that at some time or other the 
plant has been dry at the roots. 


526—Scarlet Lobelia not flowering.—! put 
some Scarlet Lobelias in pans last year, and then planted 
them out, but they never flowered. I took them up and put 
in greenhouse for the winter. They look nice and healthy 
now. When shall I plant them outin the open? And 
will they now stand the winter, or require to be taken up 
each year ?7—HUuvGo. 

*,* Plant out at once. You will not find Lobelia 
cardinalis quite hardy in your northern position, and the 
roots had better be lifted and stored in a cool-house. They 
were probably not old enough to flower last year. 

527—Tulips for a second year.—Kindly say if the 
Tulips that I have filled the outside border with, and now 
in flower, will do another year forsame? Or should I bed 
them out in the mixed border when taken out in June for 
“‘Geraniums” to be put in ?—Huao. 

*.* You will find it better to have fresh bulbs for the 
window-boxes, as those now in flower will not give good 
quality blooms next year. In the open border they will be 
showy, but are not of sufficient quality for a window-box. 


528—Zinnias and Begonias.—Will you tell me 
when to plant out and how to preserve through the winter 
Zinnias and Begonias ?—G, E, SMALLWOOD. 

*,.* Zinnias are annuals. Plant out the seedlings by 
the middle of this month, and place them 6 inches apartin 
the rows, the rows to be 18 inehes from one another. 
Begonias may be set into small pots, or placed in a shallow 
box of sandy soil until early in June, when they should 
have a good and rather light border made up for them 
outside. Do not plant deeply, place them a foot to 15 inches 
apart, and cover the surface of your beds with Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Keep the corms in rather dry sand during winter 
and free from frost. 





































































513—Winter-flowering Pelargoniums (Well). 
Any varieties of the Zonal type of Pelargonium will bloom 
well in the winter if prepared for that purpose. To that 
end get nice spring-struck cuttings, now in small pots, 
shifted into 5-inch pots, and keep them growing on in 
frame or greenhouse (cool), and from time to time pinched 
so as to make them bushy. They must not be allowed to 
flower. Then, afew weeks hence, shift them once more 
into 6-inch pots, and, after keeping in a frame for a week 
or so, stand them outdoors on a hard ash floor in the sun 
to harden the wood. Keep freely watered, and occcasion- 
ally turn them round. Continue to pinch up to end of 
August. At the end of September get the plants into the 
greenhouse, and give a moderate temperature of from 
50 degs. to 60 degs., and they will then bloom profusely 
for some months. Shorten back Genista shoots after 
flowering, and, if you can, turn out of pot and plant out 
till the autumn ; if not, shift into pot a size larger. So 
soon as new growth is made use good turfy loam one half, 
rest peat, leaf-soil, and sand. 


5l14—Manuring Asparagus-beds (£. P. S.).— 
Salt is all very well as a-manure, but it should be used 
very sparingly. A light dressing of 3 lb. to the rod is 
ample if strewn amongst the stems a little later. If sown 
on the ground too early it makes the ground cold, and, 
should frosts come late, may do much harm. We prefer 
an occasional dressing of sulphate of ammonia, given 
about twice during the season, and even one good dressing 
of soot. Guano, also, is helpful if soon well washed in. 
The great object of these dressings must be to promote 
strong summer growth, as the stronger this is the better 
or finer will be the crowns and stems the following spring. 
You must leave your beds to perfect all their stems or 
growths this season, then next spring you may cut some 
of the earliest grass for about a month. Then in succeed- 
ing years you may cut up to the end of June at least. Do 
not touch the Asparagus growths to cut them down until 
late in the autumn, when they have turned quite brown. 


515—Ivy and fruit-trees (WM. 0. ).—Your fruit-trees 
are suffering, without doubt, from such close contiguity 
to the Ivy on the wall behind them. No doubt, such Ivy, 
which is old and covers the wall, has a perfect network of 
roots that eat up the soil and greatly impoverish it. We 
should expect that, being only 18 inches from the wall, the 
roots of your fruit-trees are starved and strangled. If you 
cannot or may not destroy the Ivy, then you must resolve 
next autumn to remove your fruit-trees elsewhere. No 
doubt, the Ivy-roots extend and feed greedily on the soil 
fully 7 feet or 8 feet from the wall, probably even much 
farther away. 

516—Grass walks (M. C. H.).—Without doubt 
turf produces the best Grass walks, as it takes several 
years for seed-sown Grass to become so fibrous and form as 
good turf. But whether turfed or sown, the walks should 
be prepared by haying run through their centre a rough 
rubble drain. On that should be laid rough turfy material, 
and above it ordinary garden soil, well trodden and 
levelled, the centre being slightly higher than the sides. 
Some ashes may be laid below the top inch or two of soil, 
as it is not desired to have the Grass too gross. A layer of 
ashes also helps to drain water off quickly and keep the 
path dry. Seed should be sown at once, using the best 
pasture Grass. Birdsmust be kept off. When 6 inches in 
height mow with a scythe, and once later; then use the 
lawn-mower. Thisshould on seed Grass or turf be used 
every week as needed. 


517—Moss on soil in pots (C. Taylor).—You can- 
not kill the Moss without harming the plants. It would 
not grow if you treated your plants correctly—i.e., kept 
the surface soil stirred over occasionally. It is strange 
that, although we cultivate the surface soil in the open- 
air garden, so few grasp the idea that it is even more 
necessary and beneficial with pot-plants. If the pots 
were washed once in a while there would be no Moss upon 
them. You evidently have very porous pots—all the 
better for your plants—and keep the surroundings a little 
too moist, or else your plants are in a shady position. 


518—Celery-blight (H. A.).—Do you mean by 
blight Celery-maggot, which eats veins in the leaves, then 
brown blotches, and presently destroys them? This 
Maggot is the product of a fly, which deposits its eggs in 
between the upper and lower cuticles of the leaves, 
and when these come to life the maggot feeds on the 
leaves. Many may be destroyed if pinched between 
finger and thumb so soon as marks on the leaves reveal 
their presence. Dusting the leaves early with soot also 
helps to keep the fly away altogether. Youseem to suffer 
badly from the Turnip-beetle. Probably before this the 
heavy rains have got ridof them. If you can sprinkle your 
plants with rather thick soap-suds, then whilst damp dust 
with soot, the very best that seems possible is done to keep 
off the pest. They do not like water, and the faster 
seedlings can be induced to grow the sooner they get out 
of harm’s way. 


519—Growing Poinsettias (Hnergetic). — The 
only Poinsettia you are at all likely to succeed with is P. 
pulcherrima. These plants need considerable heat to do 
them well. The cuttings are potted up into 4-inch or 
6-inch pots, using a compost of one-half turfy loam and 
the remainder made up of thoroughly decayed manure 
and leaf soil. At no time must they suffer from drought, 
and they enjoy a moist temperature of 65 degs. to 80 degs. 
Sudden changes are almost sure to cause failure. They 
need plenty of light and a little additional heat when 
the bracts are colouring. After they have flowered, keep 
the plants dry and store beneath the greenhouse bench to 
supply cuttings for the following season. Poinsettias are 
scarcely a suitable subject for amateur culture. 


520—Various questions (J. E. Cole).—The Mar- 
guerites will do well in your open space ; but if in pots, 
will need a large amount of water, with occasional help 
from liquid-manures. During summer a few Nasturtiums 
would have a gay effect, and if the tall-growing varieties 
were used they would droop over and break the ugly 
effect of your building at the bottom of the garden. You 
could have no better shrubs than those already in use. If 
you repot the Cobsza scandens or treat it too generously 
it will not flower freely; but the Plumbagos may be 
shifted on to advantage, or fed with liquid-manures. In 
addition to the climbers you already have over the con- 
servatory try the seedling Ipomzas and Clematis indivisa 
lobata. You will then have a good contrast. Simply cut 
away those portions of the Passion-flower and Clematis 


506—Plants in greenhouse (Janette).—In the 
variety of plants you name Begonias, Genistas, Coronillas, 
Fuchsias, and Pelargoniums, besides Chrysanthemums, 
you have the material for very prolonged bloom. Practi- 
cally you may begin the year with Chinese Primroses 
from seed sown in June, Cyclamen from seed sown 16 
months previously ; Cinerarias, seed sown in June; 
Roman Hyacinths potted in September; Camellias, 
Azaleas, Genistas, Callas, winter-blooming fibrous Be- 
gonias, amongst other things, covering the first three 
months; then follow also ordinary Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissi, and other bulbs, Heliotropes, Show and Regal 
Pelargoniums, Carnations, Tuberous Begonias, Ivy-leaf 
and Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, and similar things, 
carry the flowering season on till autumn with Celosias, 
Balsams, Stocks, etc., raised from seed sown in March. 
Then come Chrysanthemums. As to intermediate Stocks, 
these should be sown early in August, and be got into 
pairs in 5-inch pots, then shifted into 6-inch pots in 
February, to bloom well in the spring. 

507—Cucumbers cankering (Rom/ford).—Your 
Cucumber-plants are suffering from a common complaint, 
one that every grower knows, but so few can fairly com- 
bat. Sometimes it is attributed to over-watering, some- 
times to soil being too light and porous, sometimes to 
sourness. Wherever it gives trouble water should never 
be given near the stems, and a little lime may be heaped 
up round them with advantage. The trouble always 
shows itself just on the surface of the soil, and seems 
always to be associated with water contact. Sometimes 
it has occurred through the twisting or bending of the 
stems, such as happens when plants are grown on the 
soil and are not tied up erect. We have suffered from it 
very much one vear, and not at all the next. In the case 
of plants growing on the ground, plant them sideways so 
as to avoid bending, also do not plant deep, as that some- 
times produces the cankering. 


508—Cucumber fruits failing (W. W.).—We 
should rather infer that your ventilation was more at fault 
than your general culture, that with plants doing well 
and ample warmth your fruits should damp off as they do. 
The air seems to be dull and close, needing purifying. 
Are you too liberal with water? The defect seems to lie 
in a mould or fungus becoming settled in the blooms, 
and thus entering the fruits, causes them to damp off 
rather than to grow into healthy ones. Besides with- 
holding water rather give on warm days more air and 
make up a mixture of sulphur and milk and wash the pipes 
over with it when warm, to generate sulphur fumes, 
which may materially destroy the mildew. Do this 
when the house is closed up one afternoon, and then 
watch the result. 

509—-Maidenhair Fern (Subscriber).—It would be 
impossible for us to give you any useful estimate as to the 
probable value of the plucked fronds your 200 plants 
of Maidenhair will produce during the year. The market 
florists usually gather into bunches of 12 good bare 
fronds, and then sell at so much per dozen bunches, 
according to market rates. These are, of course, uncer- 
tain and variable. Then their plants are usually in from 
6-inch to 10-inch pots. They pull nearly all the fronds, 
then give some two to three months’ rest before they 
again pull. Yours are quite small ones, and if you esti- 
mated their frond produce at 6d. each for the season, you 
would, perhaps, be nearer the mark. 

510—Vines and mildew (Young Beginner ).—Get 
flowers of sulphur, and witha fine flour-dredger or pepper- 
box dust the affected leaves and branches of your Vine 
at once. But applying dry sulphur in that way always to 
some extent fouls the berries, and if you can stop the 
mildew you must try and shake the powder off later. 
Also if you have any hot-water pipes or brick flue in 
your affected vinery, wash the pipes or bricks whilst hot 
with a solution of sulphur in milk or in soft-soap, so that 
it will make a thick liquid, and then shut the vinery up 
close, as the fumes emitted, whilst not harmful to the 
buds, will destroy the mildew. Give a second dressing of 
this sort a week later, and yet a third one if it be needful. 
Whilst giving ventilation be careful not to create cold 
draughts or currents of air. 


511—Auriculas (H. B. M.).—If you could have 
sent along just a few flowers of your Auriculas we could 
have told you exactly to what section they belong. It is 
very doubtful whether you have any really good show 
varieties picked up at asale. These, if selfs, have either 
plum, maroon, or bluish ground, all one shade, and inside 
rings of paste, with golden cups in the centre ; or, if edged, 
then they must have golden cups, with the clusters of 
anthers in the middle, dense white rings of paste, and 
adjoining dark-coloured grounds, with white, grey, or 
green edges. If alpines, they must have golden or 
creamy-white centres, with dark, shaded grounds, and no 
powder on the leaves; or if border varieties, they may be 
of all conceivable colours, and without any special florist’s 
points. In the latter case the chief need is that they be 
bold, have stout, erect stems, and have an effective 
appearance in the borders. Show Auriculas seed sparingly, 
and from the finest varieties often come intolerable 
rubbish. First-class ones are rarely raised. Alpines seed 
rather freely and come more true to character, but the 
best, after all, need pot-culture under glass. Border 
Auricula seed is cheap, and some sown now ina pan or 
box, or even outdoors, will give plenty of strong plants 
to bloom next spring, and for many years onwards. We 
will refer to the subject again next week. 


512—-White fly on Tomatoes (JL. S. Z.).—Your 
Tomato-plants seem to be in very bad case, being so 
infested with the white aphis. Evidently they are suffer- 
ing from early neglect, as strong fumigation might have 
destroyed the fly before eggs were laid. We cannot re- 
commend you in the case of such tender plants, as 
Tomatoes and French Beans are, to deal with your trouble 
otherwise than by frequent strong fumigations, using 
Tobacco-paper, which should be, for so large a house, 
burnt in great quantity on a quiet evening, to fill the 
house full of smoke, keeping on doing so every week until 
the fly is exterminated. Syringings are apt to create mil- 
dew or spot disease. After smoking keep the house 
closed for an hour, then give free ventilation. When you 
water do not damp the leafage more than can be helped. 
The X L vaporiser is a powerful insecticide, and much in 
favour. Wecan give no better advice, but would gladly 
ee any better remedy for the pest you are troubled 
with. 





































































































































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

Names of plants.—A. B.—Phlebodium aureum. 
Killicrankie.—Diplacus glutinosus ; the Lily isCrinum 
angustum.——W. Gray.—1, Anthericum ; 2, Philodendron. 
Both stove plants.——S. S.—Imantophyllum miniatum ; 
see query column about Azalea.—R. T. Woods.—i, 
Cyrtomium falcatum; 2, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 3, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata; 4, Nephrolepis exaltata; 6, Pteris 
argyroneura ; 6, Selaginella Wildenovi; 7, Pteris serrulata ; 
8, Adiantum decorum ; 9, A. cuneatum ; 10, A. concinnum 
latum ; 11, A. gracillimum.——J. M. B.—Rose Lamarque. 
——Botany.—The pinkish flower is Dicentra Cucullaria 
(Dutchman’s Breeches); the other, Claytonia perfoliata. 
—C. A. W. Cottrill.—Quite correct; the plant is 
Carduus Marianus.—Vera —You must send flowers, 
please. —Constant Reader.—The yellow flower is Muta- 
bilis; the other Narcissus poeticus poetarum,——J. B. R. 
—Lilium Thomsonianum. N. Lindsay.—A variety of 
Tulipa Gesneriana called rosea.—W. Lord.—It is very 
difficult to name Pansy flowers, and we do not undertake 
to do so; but, as you may be disappointed in sending and 
receiving no answer, we give you, as far as possible, the 
correct names: 1 and 2, faded; 3, Archie Grant; 4, Blue 
Cloud ; 5, Rosea pallida: 8, Amelanchier canadensis.—\ 
A. C. S.—Primula Auricula, the species from which the 
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garden forms have originated.——H. HE. R.—1, Cerasus 
Pseudo-cerasus ; 2, Ribes sanguineum albidum ; 3, Berberis 
Darwini; 4, Lycodium scandens. Moat.—Skimmia 
fragrans. George Isaac.—Dendrobium chrysotoxum. 
The other flowers were so mutilated and shrivelled that 
could not identify.shem.—T. W. G.—Rose Maréchal 
Niel. 











Catalogues received.—Herbaceous and Bedding 
Plants, Chrysanthemums, etc.—Messrs. Fotheringham and 
King, Corn Exchange, Dumfries.——Hardy Perennials.— 
Messrs. J. Laing and Sons, Forest-hill, London, 8.E. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Information,—The book may be obtained from this 
office, 1s. 3d., post free. 





POULTRY. 


Poultry keeping (//. W.).—I cannot, in 
the limits of a brief space, go fully into the 
whole of the points you have raised, but, briefly, 
the case stands thus. You may take it for 
granted that the best results as regards egg- 
production and table Fowls cannot be looked 
for in the same Fowls, and it is folly to attempt 
to breed on such lines. Wherever a plentiful 
supply of eggs at all seasons is desired, and 
some really good table birds for most of the 
year, I advise proceeding on the undermen- 
tioned plan. For layers, take a Leghorn cock 
and cross with any hen which lays a tinted egg. 
Hatch in March and April, and retain all the 
pullets. The cockerels are only fit for the 
table. For table purposes, take an Indian Game 
cock and cross with the Dorking, or any good 
squarely-built bird with a good coloured flesh. 
Your better plan now—for laying stock—would 
be to buy some eggs from a breeder who goes in 
for egg production.—DouLTine. 


Mating Orpingtons (Amateur ).—The 
answer to your question must be influenced by 
your own individual tastes. I can fully under- 
stand poultry keepers wishing to keep their 
birds pure, so that they will match each other 
exactly in plumage, legs, and action. But when 
this is the case, their owners must put up with 
other drawbacks, and not complain if the hens 
are not as prolific as those of their neighbours. 
Hens of the Orpington type may or may not be 
good layers, according to their strain, but there 
cannot be a doubt that they would be improved 
as layers more quickly by crossing them with 
the Andalusian or Leghorn. Of course the 
produce of this cross is to all intents and _pur- 
poses a mongrel, but on the other hand the 
number of eggs is largely increased. You must 
set one against the other, and, as already stated, 
let your own inclinations settle the point. To 
put the case briefly, if you mate with the 
Orpington you have pure bred chicks and fair 
layers of brown-shelled eggs; if you cross as 
proposed, the hens will vary in colour ; the eggs 
will be more numerous, but almost white as 
regards the shell.—DovLtTINe. 

Bad sitting hen ( Henwife ).—The feather 
is not unlike that of the Plymouth Rock, but 
this goes for nothing, as some Rocks are exceed- 
ingly good sitters. There is really no cure for 
hens which are given to killing their chicks or 
ducklings ; and the best plan in such cases is to 
take the eggs away when they are chipped and 
bring them out indoors. 4 





LAW. 


—_—- 


THE MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPEN- 
SATION ACT, 1895. 


As questions are continually arising in which 
reference to the provisions of this Act is neces- 
sary, we now give a summary of those provi- 
sions in the hope that the information may be 
useful to those of our readers who are interested 
in market gardening, and it will be well for 
them to preserve these numbers for reference. 

The Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 
applied to market gardens, and this Act is in 
reality an amendment of that statute, aud is to 
be read and construed with it. 

WHAT CONSTITOTES A MARKET GARDEN ?— 
There was no definition of the term in the 
former Act, and in the later statute the defini- 
tion is neither clear nor precise. By Section 6 
‘the expression ‘market garden’ shall mean a 
holding or that part of a holding which is cul- 
tivated wholly or mainly for the purpose of the 
























































trade or business of market gardening.” This 
definition does not help us much, but it serves 
to show that a holding need not necessarily be 
wholly cultivated as a market garden to bring 
it within the Act. 

REMOVAL OF FIXTURES, BUILDINGS, FENCES, 
ETc.—By Section 1 (1) ‘‘ the provisions of 
Section 34 of the Act of 1883 shall extend 
to every fixture or building affixed or erected 
by the tenant to or upon a holding Jor the 
purpose of his trade or business of a market 
gardener.” The effect is that the tenant of a 
market garden may remove any buildings or 
fixtures or fencing, ete., which he may have 
erected upon the garden, provided that he is not 
entitled to compensation from his landlord for 
these matters, and provided that he complies 
with the following conditions. He must first 
give his landlord in writing a calendar month’s 
notice of his intention to remove such fixtures, 
etc., and at any time before the month expires 
the landlord may elect to purchase all or any of 
the matters in respect of which notice is given, 
and if the parties cannot agree as to the price 
the landlord is to pay, the matter must be settled 
by a reference (arbitration or valuation). Ifthe 
landlord does not elect to purchase any of the 
fixtures, etc., the tenant may remove them after 
the notice has expired, but before doing so he 
must pay to his landlord all rent that may be 
due from him; in removing the fixtures, etc., 
he must do as little damage as possible to the 
property of the landlord, and as soon as he has 
removed them he must make good any damage 
done, whether the damage could have been 
avoided or not. The fixtures, buildings, etc., 
must be removed during the tenancy or within 
a reasonable time after its termination ; but as 
there is no definition of ‘‘ reasonable time,” 
tenants are strongly advised to remove fixtures 
before the tenancy expires. It has been held, 
where three weeks elapsed before fixtures were 
removed, that three weeks was not a reasonable 
time. 

CoMPENSATION FOR BUILDINGS, MAKING GAR- 
DENS, PLANTING FRUIT, ETC.—The Act of 1883 
secured to a tenant who erected or enlarged 
buildings, or who made gardens, or who planted 
orchardsor fruit-bushes, compensation on certain 
conditions—before he commenced the work of 
building, garden-making, or planting orchards 
and fruit-bushes, he was required to obtain the 
written consent of his landlord to the improve- 
ment, and if he did not obtain such previously 
given written consent he could obtain no 
compensation for these matterson quitting. But 
so far as a market garden is concerned these 
restrictions are done away with, for the follow- 
ing improvements executed on land cultivated 
as a market garden are to be deemed to be 
included in the third part of the first schedule 
to the Act of 1883, the effect of which is that no 
consent of the landlord to the making of them is 
required, neither is it necessary to inform him 
that it is intended to make them. These 
improvements are— 

(1) Planting of standard or other fruit-trees 
permanently set out. 

(2) Planting of fruit-bushes permanently set 
out. 

(3) Planting of Strawberry-plants. 

(4) Planting of Asparagus and other vege- 
table crops. 

(5) Erection or enlargement of buildings for 


a market gardener. 

By ‘‘ permanently set out” is meant planting 
in situations where the trees and bushes are in- 
tended to remain during their fruit-bearing life, 
and not planting in situations from which it is 
intended to remove them to permanent sites. 
It will be seen directly that though a tenant 
cannot compel his landlord to compensate him 
for young trees, he may remove them. There is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the expression 
“other vegetable crops.” Some say the word 
“other ” is to be taken as meaning ‘‘ any ;” but 
if that was the meaning it might be supposed 
that the word ‘‘any” would have been used. 
Some think the word ‘‘ other” denotes crops 
similar to Asparagus, which are some time in 
coming to maturity, but if this be so it is strange 
that some express limitation of the kind was not 
introduced. The provisions of (5) are very 
broad, but it must always be remembered that 
the measure of compensation is the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant of the hold. 























the purpose of the trade or business of 
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ing, and the value to such an one is not always 
so great as to the person who erects or makes 
the improvement, for the person who makes the 
improvement may have special reason for so 
doing, ard may obtain a good return from his 
outlay, while it is conceivable that the improve- 
ment would be of little or no value to his 
successor. 


YoUNG FRUIT-TREES AND FRUIT-BUSHES.—The 


tenant may remove all fruit-trees and fruit- 
bushes planted by him on the holding, and not 
permanently set out ; but if he does not remove 
these before the termination of the tenancy, 
they remain the property of the landlord, 
and the tenant is not entitled to any com- 
pensation for them. 
the tenant the right to remove young trees for 
which he is to have no compensation except by 


Sec. 1 (5). This gives 


mutual arrangement. 
( To be continued ). 





Erection of gate across right of 
way.—I have recently purchased some land, 
access to which is had by means of a private 
road owned by the persons having land adjoining 
the road. Some years ago gipsies used to en- 
camp on this road, and to keep them out one of 
the landowners asked the others to join with 
him in erecting a gate at the entrance to the 
lane ; but though none would share the expense, 
none objected to a gate being placed there, and 
he erected a gate at his own expense. He keeps 
the gate locked, and any person who wishes to 
take a cart through applies for the key. There 
is no written agreement on the matter. Will 
the person who erected the gate acquire by 
lapse of time the right to have a gate there? 
What should I do to prevent such a right being 
acquired? How should I proceed to enforce its 
removal? It has been up about eleven years, 
and the title-deeds of all the landowners give 
them the right to use the way at all times and 
for all purposes.—*. 

* .* Under the circumstances it is very doubt- 
ful whether the person who erected the gate 
will ever acquire the right to have the gate 
remain there against the wishes of the owners 
of the lands adjoining the way. So long as the 
key is given up to them on request, they have 
the right to use the way, and even if they never 
did use it for twenty years, it is doubtful 
whether the person who erected the gate would 
gain any exclusive right to it. If you wish to 
remove it, you may go and forcibly break it open 
or take it down, after giving notice of your 
intention to the owner of the gate. But it would 
be foolish to do so as the gate appears to be of 
real benefit to the landowners. But every one 
of them should have a key, and then no 
question could arise; and the cost of a key 
would be so little that it would be well for each 
person to supply his own key, as the gate is for 
the benefit of all. But if you choose you can 
insist upon the removal of the gate, or remove 


it yourself.—K. C. T. 


Dissolution of partnership.—A and 
Bare nurserymen doing a considerable trade. 
There has been no deed of partnership entered 
into, although the partnership has existed some 
years. B wishes to withdraw from the busi- 
ness, leaving the lease, stock, plant, etc., in the 
hands of A. To what proportion of the value 
is B entitled? Each has had an equal share in 
the business, and an accountant who has gone 
through the books says the business is worth 
three years’ purchase.—A. B. 

* * As the partners hold equal shares each 
own half, and B is entitled to receive one-half 
of the value. It is impossible for any outsider 
to form any opinion as to the value of the busi- 
ness, and the accountant may be right or he 
may be wrong. The value he places 1s really 
upon the goodwill, and it entirely depends upon 
the terms arranged between the parties whether 
there shall be any allowance for goodwill or not. 
I should think that a valuation of the goodwill 
taken at three years’ profits is upon too high a 
basis, even if goodwill is to be taken into 
account at all, If a serious dispute is arising 
the matter should be referred to an independent 
arbitrator, and on no account should either 
eae go to law about a matter of this kind.~— 

6. C. I. 


Gardeners’ and hawkers’ licenses, 
—If I sell plants grown by myself, and take 
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them in my own cart and hawk them from house 
to house, shall I require a hawker’s license, and 
if so what would the license cost ?—G. H. 

* * A hawker’s license costs £2, and must be 
renewed annually on April 1st. Persons selling 
any goods or wares made by themselves, their 
children, or their servants, need not take out a 
license, neither is a license necessary to sell 
victuals nor fruit. You therefore do not require 
a hawker’s license. 





DAHLIAS. 


9 | PER DOZEN, Our Selection, all from 





single pots. 400 best varieties in Shows 
Fancies, Cactus (true), Pompones, and 
Decorative. Sendfora Catalogue. No firm 
can serve you better. 
THOUSANDS of beautiful sturdy, well-established 
plants waiting customers. 12 in 12 vars., any section, 28. 6d. 


GRAND NEW CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


Cinderella, 1s.; Starfish, 1s.; Fantasy, 1s. 6d. ; 
Bridesmaid, 1s. 6d.; Fusilier, 9d.; Mrs. Francis 
Fell, 9d.; Miss. A. Jones, 9d. each. 

The following 18 new CACTUS DAHLIAS, carriage 
paid for 8s.: Beatrice, 9d ; Cycle, ls.; Chas. Wood- 
bridge, 9d.; Iona, 18.; J. E, Frewer, 9d.; Mrs. G. 
Sloane 93d.; Mrs. Leopold Seymour, 9d.; Mrs. 
Montifiore, 91.: Mrs. Wilson Noble, 9d.; Miss A. 
Nightingale, 9d.; Jno. H. Roatch, 6d.; Mrs. A. 
Boeck, 61.; Blanche Keith, 4d. | The above 13 varie- 
ties, 8s., post free. Single plants at prices quoted. 

The following 16 unsurpassed older varieties of ACTUS 
DAHLIAS post free for 4s.: Bertha awley, 

lanche Keith, Chancellor Swayne, Countess 

osford, 2 apy Radnor, Delicata, E. Can- 
nell, Gloriosa Harmony, Lady H. Grosvenor, 
Matohiess, Mayor Haskins, Mrs. A. Peart, 
Purple Prince, R. Cannell, The Bishop. The 
Collection, post free, for 4s. 

“The Dahlias I had from you last year were grand.”—C. G., 
Hammersmith, 25th April, 1898. 

“The Dahlias arrived quite safe, and in splendid condition.’ 
—F.S. M., Stretton, 25th April, 1898. 

“The plants which I got from you are first-class healthy 
plants. I shall have much pleasure in recommending your 
stuff to exhibitors in this district.’"—W. R. W., Maybole 
4th May, 1898. 


CARNATIONS. 


Raby Castle, 3s. 6d.; Redbraes, 4s. ; Mrs. Muir, 3s. 6d.; 
Muriel, 4s. 6d.; Gloire de Nancy, 4s.; H. K. Hales, 3s. 6d. ; 
Crimson Clove, 4s.; Dundas Scarlet, 5s.; Germania, 6s8., all 
per doz., or special price to clear. One of each variety, 
correctly named, and sent carriage paid for 3s. 


EARLY 


riowsninc CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


These glorious flowers should be in every garden. Plant at 
once, and with little more attention ney will be a mass of 
bloom from July until frost sets in. No garden complete 
without them. 12 finest plants, in variety of colours, 2s. 6d, 


KERRS’ SUPERB VIOLAS 


These should be planted now, and you will have a gorgeous 
blaze of bloom all summer and autumn. 12 finest varieties, 
ls. 6d.; 50, in 25 varieties, 5s. 6d.; 100, 8s. See our List of 
over 100 varieties. 

Fuchsias.—Finest double and single up-to-date varieties. 
12 finest distinct sorts, 3s.; 6 for 1s. 9d. 


BEGONIAS, all nice growing plants, not dry tubers. 
Double Exhibition, 9.1. and 1s. each; 7s. 6d. and 9s. 
dozen. Single Exhibition, 2s. 6d. and 4s. dozen. Al 
separate colours. 

FANCY PANSIES.—12 finest named varieties, 2s. 6d. ; 
5), in 25 varieties, 9s. 

PENTSTEMONS.—Worthy of a prominent position 
in every garden. 12 strong plants, finest exhibition, 3s. 6d. 

GLADIOLI BRENCHLEYENSIS.—Clearing out 
prices. 12 for1s.; 25 for 1s. 9d.; 50 for 3s. 

HERBACEOUS PLANTS. — A 
Catalogue. 

ALL CASH ORDERS OF 2s. 64, CARRIAGE PAID. 


OUR SUPERB Collection of 
wa BEDDING & BORDER PLANTS, 


5/- on rail, or carriage paid 
for 5/6, 
Containing 100 strong, well-rooted plants, composed of 
Begonias, Pansies, Geraniums, Violas, Dah- 
lias, Iceland Poppies, Gaillardias, Coreopsis, 
Fuchsias Lobefia, Calceolarias, Carnations, 
&c., &c., and gratis with every order one of our new charming 
Variegated Musk. Half Collection, 2s. 6d ; or carriage 
paid, 3s. This is the best value in the trade. 
Full Descriptive CATALOGUE Post Free. 


KERR BROS., Florists, DUMFRIES. 
OBELIA Emperor William, best dark blue, 


warranted true from cuttings, 100, 3s. and 2s. 6d.; 50, 
1s. 9d. and Is. 6d.—V. SLADE, Staplegrove Nursery, Taunton. 
ARDY FERNS FROM CORNWALL.— 
Rockery Ferns, splendid crowns, well assorted, numerous 
varieties, including Osmunda regalis, 6s. per 100; 50, 3s. 6d., 
put on rail. Osmunda regalis, grand crowns, 4s. per doz., free. 
A splendid Collection, suitable for pot-work or outside, 
including Tunbridgense, Oak, Beech, Marinum, Osmunda, &c., 
100, 6s.; 50, 3s. 6d., free. 14 years an advertiser.—C. A. FOX, 
Trereitfe Villa, Buryas Bridge R.S.O., Cornwall. 79 Bf 
W ANTED, a few loads of fine LEAF-MOULD. 
Reply to the SroreTARy, Golf Club, Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk, stating price at Aldeburgh Station, G.E.R. 


ERNS.—12 Evergreen Rockery kinds, 2s. 6d., 

free; 12 Greenhouse, 2¢. 6d., frag. 50 clumps of Gentiana 
verna for heds and horders, 10s. @d., free. 12 named species 
o° Irish Orchids, 3. 6d., trea. 12 Sadumg, 3a. 6d., free. 12 Rock- 
ery Saxifrages, Ya. 6d., free. Price Gataloguas of 2,071 species, 
These 2 Catalogues contain 600 new sorts of Ferns and Plants 
which were never before discovered in any part Of the world, 
91,, free.—P. OKEULY; Ballyvaughan, Co. Clara. 
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XS THEREFORE WRITE TO US 
eS For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) which will be sent 
4 post free, if when writing you name this Journal. 
eS Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 9d., and 1/6. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores. 4 
bed Address: Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, London, B.C. SCI 
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REAL BARGAINS) nom crane mise 


Are those which when you have paid for them and examined tropical plant is perfectly hardy, and will grow any- 
them, give you real satisfaction. If anyone is not | where. The leaves are most ornamental, and are often 
really satisfied with the value we send them at the | 3 feet across. It throws up a stem from 10 to 15 feet in 
following low prices (which are much reduced), we will at | height, bearing umbels of pure white flowers as large as an 
once return cash. ll our plants are guaranteed strong, | ordinary cart-wheel. Once seen never forgotten. Flowering 
healthy, and well-rooted, mostly taken from single pots, and | plants, 1s. 6d, each; 2 for 2s. 6d.; 6 for 5s., free. Send for 
are such as will give every satisfaction. List of Novelties. 


READ WHAT OUR OLD CUSTOMERS SAY :— ONSTER FUCHSIAS, large as small tea- 


. $ . Lil * 
From A. O., Much Wenlock, Shropshire, June 3, 97: ‘‘ The Fie ala: alee eae Heep cg oe Monge 
plants came safely to hand last evening, and I was agreeably aie a fee pa, 3 
surprised and very pleased to find them such a fine collec- EW TREE TOMATO.—Requires but little 
tion.” From J. H. W., Woodgate, Worcester: ‘‘The Coleus support, splendid flavour, great bearer, quite hardy in 
I had from you last year were the admiration of all my visitors.” | the open, and disease-proof. 3 plants, free, 1s. 6d.; 5s. per 
Doz. | doz. See illustration in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, April 1. 


LO ee ee eee el etiden Gent i |. GOODY, F.R.H.S., BELCHAMP, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 
ALPINE SEMPERVIVUMS. 


Cambden Hero, 1/6 doz. ; lovely dark crimson .. 
Fase ap dovely crimson, Late lipped i 
ampanula, lovely pure white, hanging a j ; 
“Te varieties These curious, hardy succulents will stand frost and drought. 
BOUVARDIAS, in 6 lovely varieties... A choice Collection of 12 botanically named, pretty coloured 
| species, including the remarkable Spider's Web form, 2s. 6d., 
free. GARDENER, 41, Outram-road, Croydon. 


Chrysanthemums, first-class named exhibition .. 
,,. The very best for the garden ate at 
ROPAOLUM SPECIOSUM (Flame Nastur- 
tium).—Fine well-grown tubers, 2s. 6d. dez, Most beaut iful 


Daisies, Rob Roy or Snowflake, 6/- 100. ‘e ~ 
Double Petunias, finest named exhibition var. 

| of all hardy herbaceous climbers, with full culture instructions 
free.—_WM. MUNRO, Crathes, Aberdeen. 


Fuchsias, finest named exhibition, 10/6 100 
QURPLUS PLANTS.—6 Beautiful Tuberous 

















azania splendens, extra strong, 15/- 100 .. 
eraniums, best named exhibition var. 
,, Grand new and extra choice... oe 

Begonias, 4 everblooming Begonias, 4 lovely Ferns, 6 

Zonal Geraniums, 2 Ivy-leaf, 2scented Geraniums, 4 Fuchsias, 

4 Chrysanthemums, 4 Marguerites, 10 splendid Petunias, 4 


, lvy-leaved, the finest named .. ~ Fort 
anging Lobelias, lovely dark blue, 9/6 100 
Tradescantia, 4 Ageratum conspicuum, a gem for pots. 54 
strong plants, 4s. 6d., free. _1 Rose and 1 Crozy’s new 


larrison's Musk, 1/- doz.; 7/- 100; common do. 
Lobelia Emp. William or Brighton Blue, 3/6 100 4 
Sutton’s Dwf. Blue, White Queen, or Snowball In- 
proved, 4/6 100, all guaranteed true from 
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cuttings .. a @ #e - -. 010) Gladiolus Canna gratis with order. Half Lot, 2s. 6d., free.— 
ponion-scented Verbenas, exten strong, 15/-100 2 0 HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick-road, Banbury. 
ettuce ants, Brown or White Cos, 1/3 100 OMATO Earliest d Best Ww : 
i lerge yellow, large white, and blue, {k arlest an est.—We grow it 
a ei ep tse pha bi del ces hei ness pre because it is the best. Planted last year in February, 


cut ripe fruit in May. No other Tomato like it for flavour. 
16 bet! strong plants, 1s. 6d., free-—-HEAD GARDENER, 
as above. 


1 CHOICE LILIES for 2s. 3d., comprising, 

3album (pure white), 3 auratum (spotted), 3 Bateman- 
nie (lovely apricot), 3 rubrum (spotted crimson); complete 
| dozen, 2s. 3d. (genuine value 7s. 6d.). Carriage 8d. extra. All 
flower this season. —W. H. HUDSON, Lily Importer, Kilburn, 
London. (See advt. top of front page) ; 


IOLETS, good plants.—Neapolitan (double, 


fragrant) and Russian Czar, 6s. per 100. — Address 
COLONEL GREEN, Stoneylands, Dedham, Essex. 


Nicotiana affinis, Sweet-scented Tobacco, 6/- 100 
Passion-flowers, blue, extra strong plants, 9d. each 
Pelargoniums, show, Regal, and Spotted, extra 
+ine sturdy plants, in flower and bud, 25/- 100 % 
Pentstemons, finest exhibition vars., 15/- 100 : 
Petunias, extra fine, single fringed, 10/6 100 .. +r 
Pinks, Mrs. Sinkins, 1/6 doz. ; Her Majesty, 15/-100.. 
Three Phenomenal Fuchsias, distinct, for 
Salvia patens, lovely blue, 18/-100.. x 
Tropzeolum Ball of Fire, true, lovely creeper 
» Fire King, a magnificent new var... : 
5, Coolgardie, splendid new dwarf yellow a 
Verbenas, scarlet, white, blue, or mixed, 6/- 100 
GRAND NEW COLEUS.—Special Offer. sia 
Fascinator, Golden King, Tricolor Gem, green and gold, HRY SANTHEMUMS.—New vars. of 1896-7 
Duke of York, and Prince George of York. These 6 grand now reduced tohalf price. List free. Will send 24 vars., 
new vars., 1s. 6d.; or included in 12 finest possible named | #ll_ distinct, correctly named, my selection, 2s. 6d.—H. 
exhibition var., 2s. 6d. Finest mixed, brilliant jcolours, WOOLMAN, Acock’s-green, Birmingham. 
1s. 6d. doz. ; 10s. per 100. 5 IOLAS, 20 best named varieties, 7s. 6d. 100. 
DAHLIAS.—Special Offer. Double Primroses, 9 varieties ; double Polyanthus, 4 var- 


Our Collection is quite up to date, and embraces none but | ieties ; Herbaceous Plants, 12 choice sorts, clumps, 2s. Alpines, 
the very best var., which we guarantee true toname. Strong, Bedding Plants. Lists.—HOPKINS, Mere, Knutsford. 


sturdy, well-rooted plants of Cactus, Show, or Pom- ;: 
pone, 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 for 2s. 6d., including’ Matchless, | (1ERANIUMS, Autumn-struck.. — Raspail 
Blanche Keith, Gloriosa, &c. Improved, John Gibbons, Flower Spring, Master Chris- 


Hulf-dozens same rate as dozens, and fifties at hundred | tine, 1s. 9d. doz. 5 50, 5s, ; 100, 9s. Swanley White and Atkin- 
prices. All orders of 2s, 6d. and over, carriage free. son, 2s. doz., free.—A. ARNOLD, Crowborough, Sussex. 


For Special Offer of Bedding Plants see next week, ERNS !—40 rare roots, Is. 4d. ; 100, 2s. 6d. ; 
11 sorts, Maiden-hair, Ceterach, Adiantum, dilitata, 

NURSERYMEN it Se 2 pt yt a READING ruta, &e. ANDREWS, Shute, Axminster, Devon. 
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TOMATO PLANTS, Sturdy and Strong.— OR ut SALE... Splendid / spequmee 
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Conference, C. Rouge, Challenger, Criterion, Favourite, | -GARDENER, Barrow Hill, Uttoxeter. 
1s. doz,, free. Asters and Stocks, Victoria and Giant White : = 
a. = = = Fruiting plants of Royal Sovereign and others at 3s, 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS per 100, car. paid. Sample dozen, 6d. List.—_W. LOVEL & 
r] 1 - 
= : ERANIUMS, bedding.—Scarlet, 1s. 3d. doz. ; 
: We are, in future, compelled to go to G 7s. 100. Jacoby, John Gibbons, pink, white, Crystal 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their free.—C. ROFS, White Hill, Crowborough, Sussex, 
r “a 7 2 Vay 
advertisements as early in the week as PENNY PLANTS !—Flag Iris, Yellow Fox. 
possible, as no advertisement intended for | .jumps, Double Wood Anemones.—MAY, The Grange, Bally. 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or | rugset, Ireland.___ 
Bride Carnations, well established in 3-inch.pots; also 
by the first post on the ERIDAY morning 2,009 Mie 84s Echeveria secunda meer plants: What 
of the week preceding the date of issue, ! otfer?—R. H 





“‘Chamzrops excelsa,” about 10 feet high. Apply to 
Jomet, 60, 1s. free. GRIME, Whittaker-st., Royton, Oldham [2 ELS’ YORKSHIRE STRAWBERRIES. 
SON, Strawberry Growers, Driffield. 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged | Palace Gem, Bronze, and Silverleaf, 1s. 8d, doz.; 10s. 100, 
gloves, Irish Ivy, White Violets, Primrose and Cowslip 
stopped, unless the instructions are received ARNATIONS. — 400, strong grown, The 
ORSPOOL, Chirk Castle Gardens, Ruabon, 
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Cheiranthus Marshalli. : 159 Eupatorium riparium .. 161 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Early sorts showing premature 
buds (Crouch Hill).—It is one of the vagaries 
of the early-flowering Chrysanthemum, at least 
with some of the prettiest sorts, to produce 
premature buds and quite early in the spring, 
while the young plants are in small pots, they 
do not seem able to grow away freely. Youdid 
quite right to pinch out the buds, and we think 
you had better pinch back two or three leaves’- 
length of the small stems, and this should 
induce the plant to break away from the axils 
of the remaining leaves. Do not be discouraged 
because of this, as these plants often develop 
into pretty specimens by the early autumn. 


Planting early sorts outdoors (C. H.). 
—The latter part of May is considered by the 
most successful growers to be the best time for 
planting out this type of the plant. You will 
tind outdoor planting of the early sorts to be far 
more successful than growing themin pots. The 
former method of culture is of the simplest 
character, and the plants appear to revel in the 
more natural method of treatment. One cannot 
very well lay down a hard-and-fast rule as to the 
distance the plants should be apart. Some 
sorts should be quite 3 feet from plant to plant, 
and also the same distance between the rows. 
Others are satisfied with about half the first- 
named space, and present quite a mass of colour 
in the dull autumn days. The type of plant 
requiring the larger space is represented by such 
sortsas Mlle. Marie Massé¢, Francois Vuillermet, 
Madame la Comtesse Foucher de Gariel, Ivy 
Stark, Vice-President Hardy, and Edie Wright. 
These are Japanese varieties. A large number 
of Japanese kinds are somewhat spare in 
their growth, and require slightly less room. 
The Pompon sorts should be confined to the 
second style of planting, and these are worth 
more attention than they generally receive. 
Plant firmly, and in a garden soil not too much 
enriched with manures. 


Chrysanthemums — when _ should 
plants make a natural ‘break ?” 
(A. #. G.).—It is impossible for us to say what 
time Chrysanthemums should break naturally, 
so as to retain first crown-buds from such 
break. So much depends upon the time the 
plants were propagated and their condition at 
the moment. Then there are so many thousands 
of sorts, and a very large number of each have 
peculiarities of their own that we are afraid it 
is next to impossible to give a satisfactory reply. 
Some sorts flower naturally quite a month to 
six weeks earlier than others, therefore you 
will at once appreciate our difficulty. We are 
pleased, however, to give you the following 
advice. If, as you say, you want to obtain first 
crown-buds from your plants, and any of them 
have not made a natural break by the last week 
in May, then you should pinch out the point of 
each plant, and keep the roots rather dry for a 
day or two, after which you should notice new 
shoots forming in the axils of the topmost leaves. 
As these develop select, say, three or more of 
thestrongest of them, and grow these on strongly 
all through the season. Each of these shoots 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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develop crown-buds at the apex of their growth, 
during the latter part of August in most cases, 
and these are first crown-buds. Some of the more 
difficult sorts, also the late-flowering varieties, if 
left to break naturally, would probably give you 
poor blossoms unless pinched in the manner we 
above described. Should any of your plants 
have made a natural break during the latter 
part of March or during the earlier half of April, 
we should be disposed to retain second crown- 
buds of them, as the first crown-buds of plants 
breaking thus early in the season invariably 
develop coarse and irregular flowers, and often 
those very poor in colour. Many of the plants 
sent to this country by French raisers break 
naturally in sufficient time for second crown- 
buds to be retained. 


Chrysanthemums—natural break 
after pinching (W. L.).—We are still in 
doubt as to what you mean, although you have 
been good enough to draw a rough sketch of 
the plant’s growth. Under the circumstances 
we think it is better that we should give a 
clearer explanation, both for your sake as well 
as for other readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
In previous issues, when giving advice regarding 
pinching out the shoots of these plants, it has in 
almost every instance been with the object™to 
induce them to produce the second crown-buds 
earlier than they would do in their natural order 
of growth. In a few isolated cases we have 
advised retaining first crown-buds because such 
sorts are known to be very late in their bud 
production, and without manipulating the points 
of the shoots as recommended the chances are 
the bud would appear far too late to develop a 
fine full flower, such as is necessary for exhibi- 
tion. In the case of plants which are grown 
to develop second crown-buds, after the pinch- 
ing is carried out, as already advised, it is 
intended that the plant should next make a 
natural break. Of course, it must be understood 
that after the pinching here referred to only 
the strongest individual shoot which succeeds 
this operation should be selected and grown on. 
It is this shoot which is to make a natural break, 
and from this natural break three or four, as the 
case may be, of the strongest growths from this 
break should be selected, and each of these in 
the course of—generally—six to eight weeks will 
produce a second crown-bud. We trust this is 
clear to you. Some growers prefer to take up 
the-required number of shoots from the pinching 
operation ; in fact, there is quite a division of 
opinion about the matter. Perhaps you would 
like to try half your plants by one method and 
half by another. 


THE AMARYLLIS. 
(IN ANSWER To ‘‘ Dummy.’’) 


Your young Amaryllises will, evidently, not 
flower this year. As they are pot-bound you 
might repot now with advantage. Be careful 
in repotting not to damage the roots. See that 
the flower-pots are clean and provide good 
drainage. Fibrous loam three parts, peat or 
leaf-mould one part, with the addition of some 
well-rotted cow-manure and coarse silver-sand, 
will be found a satisfactory compost. In 
potting, the soil, which should be fairly moist, 
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but not enough so to cling to the hand when 
squeezed, should be formed into a heap in the 
middle of the pot and the bulb placed upon 
the top of this heap, the roots being arranged 
around it. When the potting is completed 
some growers plunge the pots in a hot-bed with 
a bottom-heat of 80 degs. or more, but excellent 
results are also obtained without the utilisa- 
tion of “bottom-heat. In this case the 
plants are» placed in a glasshouse having 
a temperature of 65 degs., or thereabouts, 
until the growth is. completed, when, as 
soon as symptoms of yellowing appear in the 
leaves, water is gradually withheld until, as the 
foliage dies, the pots are transferred to a tem- 
perature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs., and the 
plants kept dry from October until February, 
by which time some of the earliest flower-spikes 
may be just showing through the soil. The 
plants are then given a thorough soaking with 
tepid water and removed to warmer quarters, 
where they are well supplied as regards water- 
ing and occasional liquid stimulants. Some 
growers use bottom-heat at this period of the 
Amaryllis’s growth, as well as after the bulbs 
are repotted, which operation is usually carried 
out immediately the flowering is over. Annual 
potting is by no means a necessity, as, 
by the use of liquid fertilisers, bulbs may be 
kept in good conditiom’ in the same soil for a 
considerable length of time. When a shift is 
necessary care should be taken not to over-pot, 
ag the Amaryllis flowers most satisfactorily 
when in a comparatively pot-bound condition, 
Amaryllis or Sternbergia lutea should be 
planted out in the open garden, and not sub- 
jected to pot-culture under glass. It is an old 
garden plant, and not too common at the 
present time. Its rich yellow flowers are vcry 
effective early in October. It blossoms best in 
a porous and not too rich soil, and succeeds 
admirably in the lower situations of the rock 
garden. You make a mistake in planting 
Vallota purpurea in the open ground during 
the summer. This bulb always flowers best 
when pot-bound. It should be potted in fibrous- 
loam, with which a liberal allowance of coarse 
sand or river-grit has been incorporated. In its 
native habitat it grows by thousands in the 
sandy soil by the sides of shallow rivers, which 
rise rapidly in flood-time and submerge the bulbs 
under many feet of roaring waters. The district 
in question has no decided wet and dry seasons, 
but a certain amount of rain falls in each 
month, so it is well to remember this in the 
culture of Vallotas, and not to attempt to dry 
them off during the winter as recommended 
in the case of those Amaryllises mentioned at 
the commencement of this note. It is rare now- 
adays to meet with such specimens of the 
Vallota as were sometimes to be seen years ago 
in cottage and farm-house windows. Iremember 
about twenty years since coming across two 
splendid pots of Vallotas in a Dorsetshire cot- 
tage. The plants were growing in 10-inch pots, 
which were literally crammed with roots, and 
had not been shifted for three years. The 
bloom-spikes were numerous and very vigorous, 
some of them being nearly 2 feet high. The 
plants remained in the window summer and 
winter, being only removed into the room during 
very frosty nights. The exceptional strength 
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of the plants was doubtless owing, in some 
measure, to their being supplied with frequent 
applications of well-diluted liquid-manure from 
the cottager’s pig-stye. The bulbs in question 
showed no signs of throwing out numerous 
offsets or bulblets, so often noticeable in 
the case of more weakly bulbs, which I take 
to be the endeavour on the part of 
bulbs which feel their vitality diminishing 
and are unable to perfect seed, to reproduce 
their species by means of offsets. Of the large 
number I examined while in Cape Colony I 
never found a case of a healthy bulb surrounded 
by bulblets, although I occasionally found a 
large bulb, which had split in two, and had thus 
formed two flowering bulbs. Great losses of 
Vallotas have occurred of late years in this 
country. These are probably owing in some 
measure to the loss of vitality occasioned by 
the bulbs being lifted during their flowering 
season, but in the main I believe that the bulb- 
mite is responsible for the failure. I myself lost 
a fine collection owing to this pest some years 
ago, and although drastic remedies were applied, 
which for a time appeared likely to effect a cure, 
the bulbs never regained their pristine strength 
and eventually dwindled away. Although 
Vallotas should not be exposed to frost they 
should not be subjected to a hot-house atmos- 
phere at any period of their growth, though the 
temperature may be raised a few degrees while 
they are producing their flowers, as it is at this 
period that they experience the greatest heat in 
their native land. Say ene 
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Conservatory. 


Fuchsias will soon be a special feature. They have 
rather lost caste of late years, which isa pity, as they are 
graceful plants when well grown, and may be used in 
various ways. I saw a magnificent plant in a conservatory 
a short time ago of the old variety corymbifiora. It was 
planted out in the border, and had a head 5 feet through, 
showing many flower-buds. Arabella Improved is a 
charming kind for planting o=t and training up a rafter, 
where the long-flowering shoots can hang down in pro- 
fusion. Scarcity, a very free-flowering dark variety, is 
good for either pot culture or to plant out. It makes a 
good bed in the garden, and Beaconsfield and others of 
that type may be converted into handsome bushes by 
close pinching for a time. Those who want plants to 
bloom early in small pots should strike cuttings in August 
and keep the plants growing all the winter. Our August 
struck plants are beautiful little specimens in flower in 
5-inch pots. There is a freshness about young plants that 
is not found in old cut-back stuff. Zonal Pelargonium 
King of Denmark, semi-double salmon, is destined to be 
sought after for the conservatory. It grows freely, has 
grand foliage, and very fine trusses of blossoms, which are 
lasting. If shifted on into 10-inch pots it makes a fine 
specimen. I canrecommend it forthe conservatory. The 
Ivy-leaf Pelargonium Ryecroft Surprise is capable of form- 
ing a good specimen for the same purpose. It is distinct 
from any other, and has a splendid bushy habit, and very 
large trusses of bloom, which are freely produced. There 
are so many varieties of every class of plants now that one 
has to make a selection of the best only, and it is better 
to have several plants of a really good thing than a lot of 
varieties, some of which are inferior, Do not crowd any- 
thing, and introduce graceful foliage of Palms or other 
foliage plants among the flowers. A dozen or two of good 
plants of the graceful Japanese Eulalias will be useful. 
Dracena Lindeni is a fine plant when of fair size. D. 
Bruanti is one of the best of green-leaved section. Fires 
may be discontinued now. Ventilate freely and let 
nothing suffer for want of water. 


Stove. 


Continue to put in cuttings of any desirable plant stock 
of which may be short. We are not likely to be over- 
stocked with Begonia Gloire de Lorraine, especially if we 
have only old plants to take cuttings from, forevery young 
shoot is studded with flowers, which are no sooner picked 
off than others show themselyes. But once get a few 
strong young plants and there will be a better chance of 
getting healthy cuttings that will soon strike. Eucharis 
Lilies may be repotted now if they require more room. 
I obtained the bulb many years ago, when it was first 
introduced, when the secret of flowering it was not so 
well understood as it is now, and for some time, like many 
others, I failed to bloom it ; but one day I shook the plants 
all out and repotted them, and directly after all the large 


bulbs flowered. But since that time a better way 
has been adopted in cooling the plants down to 
give the necessary rest or check. No doubt the 


flowering of the bulb is more under control when not 
potted too often. I have seen large pots full of bulbs, the 
roots of which were almost bursting the pots, flower splen- 
didly twice or thrice a year. Of course, stimulants were 
used freely after each resting period. Night temperature 
65 degs. to 68 degs., with plenty of moisture. Use only 
rain-water for syringing. Vaporise to keep down insects. 
Mealy-bug can be cleared out if persisted in, but it takes 
more killing than green-fly. 
Mushroom-house.—Unless this house is chiefly 
underground and in a cool position the Mushrooms will 
not be good much longer, because the maggots will 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 
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appear. 
it might be worth a trial. 
discovered of killing the fly that produces the maggots in 
the Mushroonis, the beds now, if Mushrooms must be had, 
should be made outside on the north side of a building. 
Any beds still in bearing in the house should be freely 
watered with liquid-manure, in which a little salt has 
been dissolved. A damp atmosphere should be main- 
tained by damping floors and walls. 


Late vinery.—Growth is fast and vigorous, and must 
be promptly dealt with. Only permit one shoot to 
remain on each spur, and only one bunch on each shoot. 
If the rods are trained 3 feet apart, stop the young shoots 
two leaves beyond the bunch. A simple rule in dealing 
with the sublaterals is to rub off all below the bunch, and 
stop all above to one leaf, and permit no further progress. 
Much harm is done by letting the sublaterals run out into 
long growths, and then slashing them out all at once, and 
disorganising the growth and the roots. The proper way is 
to go over the Vines once a week, and attend to the growth 
in the way above indicated. 


Ferns under glass.—Shade is absolutely necessary 
now. Many get over this difficulty by whitewashing the 
roof, mixing a little size with it to make it stick. Prick 
off seedlings into boxes. Shift on young plants to larger 
pots. Maintain a damp atmosphere by damping floors 
and stages. Fill baskets with suitable kinds, such as 
Nephrolepis in variety, Davallias, and others. 


Window gardening. — Window-boxes are now 
appearing. The same old style of plant is used in the 
same old way. When the window gardener has discovered 
the plants that suit his purpose he seldom changes ; 


I am not sure if the vaporiser will kill this insect 5 
But until some means has been 


up Roses from cutting-bed in warm.-pit. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


May 23rd.—The plants being well hardened, the beds are 
now being planted. Window-boxes are also filled. Re- 
moved covers from Peach-walls. Thanks to the use of 
Tobacco-powder the trees are clean. Thinned the young 
shoots of Peaches and Nectarines a little more, and thinned 
out a few of the young fruits where much crowded. The 
final thinning will be done later. Forked between rows 
of late Potatoes. Planted out more Brussels Sprouts and 
Leeks raised under glass. 


May 24th.—Tomatoes in houses are now growly freely 
and receive frequent attention in tying, rubbing off all 
side shoots at the same time. Fresh soil and free ventila- 
tion are guiding principles in their culture, combined with 
a fairly moist root-run. Planted out Dahlias, putting the 
stakes to the plants at the same time, and giving one loose 
tie to each plant. Transplanted Sweet Peas out of boxes. 
Sowed French Breakfast Radishes. Thinned Carrots to 
4inches. Dutch hoe is used often now. 


May 25th.—Moved last lot of Spireas and Lilium longi- 
florum to conservatory. Regulated the growth of 
climbers. _Vaporised Azaleas and Roses in pots. Potted 
Cuttings were 
taken from early forced plants, and are chiefly Teas. They 
will be planted out when established and hardened. We 


have cut many flowers from these spring-rooted plants in 
previous years. 
Sowed Lettuces on north border, also Turnips. 


Put in more cuttings of Poinsettias. 





May 26th.—Potted off a lot of seedling Cyperus. 
Planted several beds of Victoria, Comet, and other Asters. 
Sowed a pan of Humea elegans to raise plants for next 
season. We used to grow this years ago, and have a fancy 
to try it again. Planted the last of the Gladiolus. 
Mulched Hollyhocks and Phloxes. Planted a shady border 
ot forced Lily of the Valley. Potted off Balsams and 
Cockscombs ; the last-named will be grown in a frame on 
a hot-bed. Mulched Peas and Cauliflowers. Dusted a 
little more soot over Onion-beds, 


hence Marguerites, ‘‘Geraniums,” and Lobelias form the 
chief staple. There are changes which might be made by 
those who desire it. Dark Heliotrope and White Ivy- 
leaved ‘“‘Geranium,” Pink Ivy-leaved ‘‘Geranium,” with 
Coolgardie Nasturtium (old gold), or White Marguerites 
and Coolgardie Nasturtiums would be effective. There 
are many changes which might be made. 











Outdoor Garden. 





Daffodils and Tulips which haye been forced in boxes for 
cutting may be planted in masses in the shrubbery or the 
wilderness, if there happens to bea rough piece of ground 
set apart to naturalise various plants. This feature is now 
being worked in many gardens, and a most interesting 
feature it may become, and it is economical. Where the 
soil is suitable, beds of what are termed American shrubs 
may be introduced. Groups of the Ghent Azaleas are very 
beautiful, far superior in my view to A. mollis, as the 
colours are so distinct and beautiful, and the old yellow 
Ponticum is so fragrant, and we want fragrance in the 
garden. For this reason Mignonette and Sweet Peas 
should be sown freely, and the Night-scented Stock and 
patches of the old fragrant Musk in quiet, shady spots. 
Veeds must be kept down, and flowering plants which 
require support should be staked in good time. The old 
Aorist Ranunculus and Tulips are not so much grown now 
as they were forty or fifty years ago, but still there are a 
few growers left among us, and it is a treat to look through 
a collection in bloom. Carnations should be staked, 
and a mulch of rich compost will check drought, and 
encourage root-action, and be useful when the layering 
season comes round. Look after suckers in the Rose-beds, 
and give liquid-manure if fine blooms are desired. 


Fruit Garden. 


The rains have been useful in washing the Plum-trees. 
Many leaves were beginning to curl up. Very few 
attempt to. free Plums from insects, but if taken in time 
the work is not so difficult. Where Plums are badly 
attacked with insects, the work would be much lightened 
if the trees were dressed in winter, and more lime might 
be used with advantage. Strawberries generally are look- 
ing promising. Ondry soils water should be used freely 
in dry weather. Few gardens are so well supplied with 
water as they ought to be, and its economical distribution 
is altogether ignored. We are a conservative people, but 
foreign competition is bringing this and other cultural 
matters into prominence. A few of the early-forced 
Strawberries, if the foliage is healthy, may be planted out 
for a late summer and autumn crop, but for summer bear- 
ing it is better to trust to young plants. When they can 
be layered in good time and well cared for a good crop of 
fine fruit may be obtained the first season. Vines on the 
open walls should be disbudded early. It is painful to see 
what a neglected condition open-air Vines are generally in 
now, and in not a few vineries the sublaterals are left too 
long without stopping. At least once a week indoor Vines 
should be gone over and the growth regulated. If the 
outside borders have been covered with leaves and stable- 
manure their removal should be carefully done, as in many 
cases the roots will have penetrated the fermenting heap, 
and to expose them suddenly will give a check that will 
have a bad effect upon the Vine. 


Vegetable Garden. 

The copious rains haye given a filip to growth, both of 
weedsand plants, and as soon as the surface gets dry enough 
get the hoe to work. Scarcely anybody uses the hoe 
sufficiently. Where the ground is heavy the fork is a 
tool to use between the rows of late Potatoes. It lets in 
the air and gives plenty of depth of loose soil for earthing 
up. Attend to the thinning of young vegetables. After 
the rains the plants will draw out easily. Sow Lettuces in 
drills, and thin out to 12 inches apart; they will be less 
likely to run prematurely. It is not much use sowing 
Endive before June unless the ground is deep and rich. 
Sow Turnips in small quantities. Sow Cardoons in 
trenches, dropping two or three seeds 15 inches apart. 
Plant out New Zealand Spinach ; the position cannot be 
too warm for this plant. The large-leaved Spinach may 
be sown fortnightly, but it soon bolts in hot, dry weather. 
Break a leaf over the hearts of Cauliflowers turning in. 
Keep Asparagus-beds free from weeds, and cut_all the 
Grass that comes up. Do not permit chance seedlings to 
fill up and crowd the bed. Liquid-manure will be useful 
in dry weather. Plant out early raised Brussels Sprouts 
and Autumn Giant Caulifiowers. Slags and snails will 
give trouble in showery weather. Dust lime over them 
very early in the morning. Cut evergreen Box-edgings ; 
they harbour slugs. Plant out Celery. 
for succession, 
E. Hoppay. 


weekly 3 topdress. 





Sow Marrow Peas 
Fork over and stop, and tie Cucumbers 


May 27th.—Shifted ‘‘Geranium” Raspail’s Improved 


into 5-inch pots, and picked off flower-buds. These are 
intended for winter flowering, and will not be permitted 
to 
“‘Geraniums,” Petunias, etc. 
large gardens to some extent. 
yellows are used in large masses the glare is disagreeable. 
The variegated Cocksfoot Grass is used for edging to beds 
of Scarlet ‘‘Geraniums,” and the variegated Coltsfoot is 
used round some of the larger beds. 
growing freely. 


flower during summer. Planted out bedding 
We use neutral tints in the 


When many reds and 


Hardy plants are now 


May 28th.—-Beds of Doronicums are most useful for 


cutting now, and are easily grown, and yellow flowers are 
in demand. 
of the annual Calliopsis, which are now thinned and are 
growing freely. 
remoye suckers and insects. Planted a frame with Melons. 
Sowed seeds of Melons for late fruiting. 
room-bed outside. 
raised under glass. 


For this reason we have some large patches 
We look over Roses once a week to 


Made up a Mush- 
Planted out Basil and Sweet Marjoram 





FURZE A REMEDY FOR CATERPILLAR 


PLAGUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING.” 
Sir,—Now that the Furze is in bloom, if any of 
> ’ 


your readers would tie a bunch in the middle of 
each Gooseberry-bush they would find it have a 
good effect on the caterpillars ; 
while the perfume is strong. 
turn this simple remedy into ridicule, but it has 
prevented any trouble with caterpillars here 


it must be putin 
Many persons 


for the last five-and-twenty years. The bunches 
of Furze are left in until November. I 
do not know if the use of liquid-manure for 
fruit-trees be general, but I have foand it most 
useful. As soon as the Strawberries are in 
blossom I have a gallon of it, from the house, 
given to each plant once a week until the fruit 
is beginning to ripen; also to Gooseberries, 
Currants, Apples, Pears, Plums, and Damsons, 
in proportion to their size ; also to Peaches and 
Nectarines in pots in an orchard-house ; in all 
cases with most satisfactory results. 
J. THompson, 





Androsace pyrenaica.—This is possibly 
one of the dwarfest and most free flowering of 
all the Androsaces. The delightful pincushion- 
like tuft of grey-green rosettes, each little more 
than 4 inch high, is an attraction alone by 
reason of its density and neatness, but when it 
is covered with snow-white blossoms it is charm- 
ing in the extreme. These white, yellow-eyed 
blossoms on tiny stems, each about 4 inch high, 
are freely disposed over the surface of the pretty 
tuft of leaves, and make a most charming 
picture. Among the Androsaces it is easy to 
manage, and for its very miniature growth 
spreads out quite freely when planted in chinks 
of rockwork where in moist peat and sandy 
loam the tiny root fibres may descend deeply in 
search of the moisture that in summer the plant 
should never lack. When planting, the position 
should receive considerable care, while the plant 
may be well grown in pots. 

















/ be equalled in quality, and may certainly be 
termed a true amateur’s variety, as it is one of the | 


‘and colour to many of the older kinds of the 
' strap-leaved section, 
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; TURNIPS. 
As a summer Turnip the kind illustrated cannot 


best exhibition roots grown. It is equally good in | 
any other form, as it is superior in size, shape, 


The culture is simple, | 
but one often fails to get the best results, as it | 
is a common practice to make a large sowing in 
the spring, and rely upon this for further sup- 
plies. This is a mistake, as few roots deteriorate 
so quickly as the Turnip. When fully grown 
at that period it begins to lose quality, and 
this points out the necessity of sowing more 
frequently to get young shapely roots of the 
best quality. Another point worth notice is that 
young Turnips ke*p better, whereas old ones 
soon become pithy and flavourless after storing. 

The first sowing for early supplies depends 
upon the soil, and if a sheltered position can be 
given the plants it is useless to sow very early 
in cold wet soils, as though the seed would ger- 
minate the seedlings would probably run, and 
time and seed be wasted. To get our early sup- 
plies, Turnips in a young state being much 
appreciated, I sow in February on a south 
border, and cover the plants at night with long 
litter. This is taken off in the daytime, and 


Snowball, which is one of the best for sowing 
from March to August ; it is a perfect root and 
not at alla bad keeper. If only one variety be 
grown Snowball should be selected, as its quality 
is unequalled when the size of root, shape, and 
earliness are considered. For many years the 
strap-leaved varieties were favourites ; they are 
now, however, pushed aside by the better- 
shaped roots. Red Globe may be termed a late 
or keeping Snowball; it is as valuable for 
winter as Snowball is in the summer. For 
winter use Golden Globe and Orange Jelly are 
good. These are specially suitable for heavy 
soils or where there is no means to store roots, 
as sown in August they winter well. Yellow 
Perfection is equally as good, delicious in 
quality, and certainly one of the best of the 
yellow scction. 1t has a very small top, is 
very hardy, and matures quickly. Where 
Turnips are stored in winter, far better cover in 
the open in preference to a warm store, as in 
the latter they grow out and lose flavour. W. 





Late Seakale.—Having to grow a large 
quantity of this vegetable as late in the season 
as possible, special culture is given. The ground 
that is intended for planting is double dug in 





the autumn, giving it a good dressing of rotten 
manure. The strongest thongs or roots of the 
old crowns that were taken up for forcing in the 
autumn are saved and cut into 6-inch or 9-inch 





the sun’s rays warm the soil. In this way we 
secure small sweet Turnips 
at the end of May, and 
this sowing gives the sup- 
ply well into June. 

The first sowing in the 
open, without protection of 
any kind, takes place in 
March, and these follow 
those treated as described. 
On the other hand, this 
may be the most important 
crop to the amateur, as 
many cannot cover or pro- 
tect this vegetable. Let 
me advise thin sowing. 
Turnips are frequently sown 
much too thickly. I am 
aware they may be thinned, 
but they are often neglected 
and ruined in their early 
stages, with the result they 
‘run up weakly and fail to 
bulb. As regards the space 
between the rows, there is 
no gain in crowding. 
Protected plants are given 
12 inches, but later ones 
15 inches and 18 inches, as 
this allows of working be- 
tween therows, asa crowded 
plant cannot develop. 

For autumn supplies sow in July or August, 
but so much depends upon the soil. We need 
large quantities, and sow from February to Sep- 
tember monthly, and by this means get nice 
roots of the best quality. By sowing in July, 
if the weather is hot and dry, there may be 
trouble with the Turnip-fly. To avoid this we 
sow in a cool place between rows of Apple-trees 
or on a north border, and after drying days 
water the rows overhead with a rose water-pot. 
This kills the fly, as moisture at night is fatal 
to its development. For winter supplies a sow- 
ing is made in August or September ; for the 
latter rely upon the yellow-fleshed varicties, as 
these, being more hardy than others, they may 


be left in their growing quarters all the winter, 


. 


and in the spring they produce an abundance of 
green tops. For autumn supplies so far we 
‘have never found anything to beat the Red 
Globe. This is an excellent winter variety ; it 
keeps sound in the store, and is of good 
quality. 

There is no lack of variety, and seed is best 
sown with some regard for the season. For 
earliest supplies the Early Milan is one of 
the best, but it is not a keeping Turnip. 
Many amateurs do not grow the Milan varie- 
ties. There are two kinds, the white and 
red; both are excellent for first supplies, 
but they do not keep long. They soon lose 
flavour, becoming dry and flavourless ; on the 
other hand, they are the quickest varieties to 
mature, and this isa great gain in the spring 
_when good roots are scarce. I now come to 


= 


‘a 
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lengths. These are laid in thickly on a warm 





Turnip Snowball. From a photograph by Mr. G. 8. Cousins, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


border, covering them with soil. Here they 
remain until the middle of March, when they 
are taken up for planting, and by this time 
most of the roots will have formed several eyes, 
all of which, except the strongest, are rubbed 
off. The cuttings being prepared, they are 
inserted with dibbers into the prepared ground, 
the rows being 2 feet apart and 15 inches 
between the sets. In November every other 
trow is taken up for forcing, which leaves plenty 
of room for earthing up the crowns. Assoon as 
they are seen to be moving they are covered 
with 18 inches of soil made fine, keeping a wide 
base, or the leaves will grow out at the sides 
before the Seakale is fit for use. Great care 
must be taken whilst uncovering not to break 
the tender stalks. Where boards can be spared 
to place each side of the rows, it will be founda 
great saving, less soil being required to cover 
the crowns. Three feet between the rows will 
be sufficient. When the Seakale is cut, level 
ridges and fork in a dressing of manure, plant- 
|ing Cauliflower or Lettuce between the rows. 
A fresh piece is planted every year, destroying 
a plantation when it hasoccupied the ground three 
seasons. After the first year two eyes are left 
to each root, going over them _ several 
times during the summer, and rubbing off any 
surplus shoots. All flower-spikes are cut off, 
a dressing of salt being given occasionally before 
hoeing.—H. B. 8. 

Early Milan Turnip.—I find this an 
excellent variety for early sowing, forming roots 
much quicker than any sort I know. If seed 








be sown at the end of January ona mild hot-bed 
in light rich soil the crop will be fit for use in 
April, when Turnipsare scarce. Those sown in 
the autumn, having run to seed, are only fit for 
flavouring. At the same time I make a sowing 
on a warm border in drills, 9 inches apart, 
stirring the soil between the rows frequently 
with the hoe, and watering in dry weather. Thin 
out the plants when large enough to 3 inches 
or 4 inches apart. The roots are of medium 
size and flattened, the lower part being white 
with a purple top. Early White Milan is a form 
of the above and quite as early.—H. B. 38. 

Planting lat> Potatoes.—By the time 
these notes appear the planting of late varieties, 
such as Magnum Bonum and others, will have 
been completed, though it is not too late to fill 
up any spare pieces of ground. If the desired 
quantity of late kinds has been put in, such 
space could be utilised with advantage for using 
up any seed that may be left of the early Kid- 
ney varieties, such as Sharpe’s Victor, Myatt’s, 
and other Ashleaf kinds. The produce from 
these will give a succession of the same kinds 
planted earlier, and being small they are more 
appreciated in the dining-room than the larger 
tubers of later sorts. If not used for this pur- 
pose, such plantings may be set aside for the 
production of seed. Potatoes growing in frames 
should be fully exposed during the day so that 
they may have the benefit of warm showers, 
which will not only save watering, but if the 
soil can be kept moist in this way it is better 
than using water direct from the main. It 
is necessary, however, to see that the rains are 
sufficient to reach the tubers. It will be hardly 
safe yet to leave the lights off at night, and if 
the foliage presses against the glass, the lights 
should be tilted at the back, and a mat placed 
over the aperture if frost is expected. Outside 
plantations should be moulded up directly 
growth is visible, as the soil forms a good pro- 
testion against winds and cold nights. It is a 
good plan to run the hoe between the rows first, 
as this not only destroys weeds, but the soil is 
broken down and will be in a better condition 
for drawing round the plants. We shall be 
fortunate if we escape the slight nips of frost 
which often give the early batch a check at this 
season, but it is as well to be on the alert either 
to guard against it or apply a remedy directly 
it is seen the foliage has been caught. A slight 
covering of clean straw or a few handfuls of dry 
hay shaken over the rows at night when frost is 
expected often save the crop, while should the 
haulm show signs of having been touched, 
syringing with cold water before the sun strikes 
the bed will most likely save the foliage from 
being injured. 





Anemone alpina.—One of the largest 
established examples we have seen in cultivation 
produced a tuft of its Fern-like foliage that 
would be nearly 2 feet across, with flowers in 
size and quality in proportion. This noble ex- 
ample was grown in the open border in good 
ordinary loam, fairly deep and moderately rich. 
Originally it was a rather good plant from an 
importation, and each year in blossom the plant 
was a picture indeed as its lovely silken cups 
opened to the morning sun. Few alpines are 
more worthy of every care, and few more 
vigorous than this. The latter fact is too fre- 
quently lost sight of, and those who desire to 
grow one of the finest of all alpines should raise 
this in quantity from fresh seeds. It may take 
from four to six years to make a good bed, but if 
well done the effect will be lasting and complete. 

Mossy Sedums.—It is rather disap- 
pointing to note how rarely these capital 
hardy earpet plants are found in gardens; yet 
they are singularly useful during winter and 
spring, and even in forming edgings or carpets 
for summer bedding they are most useful also. 
The best “are Sedum Lydium, green, and 
S. glaucum, silvery. Neither bloom much, and 
this can soon be gathered off. Their usual 
height is 2 inches, but they spread freely, and if 
used as edgings can be easily kept in place by 
chopping along with a spade. Sedum Lydium, 
if planted on a raised edge or ridge of so for 
the winter where it is rather dry, turns to quite 
a red hue, and is very pretty. The creamy or 
golden-tipped form of Sedum acre is also just 
now of rich colour and a very striking carpet 





plant. All these Stonecrops may be rapidly 
increased, as they spread with freedom.—D. 
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THE BEGONIA FAMILY. 


Tus is one of the best known families of plants, 
and comprises both stove and greenhouse species. 
We have endeavoured in the following notes to 
refer to all the chief kinds, those worth 
culture either for their winter beauty or their 
richness in the summer gardea. The winter- 
flowering kinds are little known, but their 
freedom and easy culture entitle them to greater 
consideration. 


B. TriompHE DE Nancy AND B. TRIOMPHE 
pr Lemorne.—They were both obtained from 
B. socotrana crossed with another Begonia, pro- 
bably B. Roezli. The two varieties are close, 
compact growing plants, showing many of the 
characteristics of B. socotrana. In Triomphe 
de Nancy the flowers are of a bright coral-red, 
and in the other lighter in colour. These two 


are now rarely met with. 


B. GLOIRE DE SCEAUX, raised and distributed 









by Messrs. Thibaut and Keteleer, of Sceaux, in 
France, was described as a hybrid between 
B. socotrana and B. sub-peltata, but though 
differing so widely from any of the preceding 


BEAUTIFUL HYBRID BEGONIAS. 


When first those Andean species of Begonia 
—viz., B. Pearcei, B. boliviensis, B. Veitchi, 
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ing bright and cheerful in the dull days of 
winter. As pot plants their value is pretty well 
known and appreciated for the decoration of 
plant houses. They also make capital decorative 
material for the house, in many instances being 
singularly appropriate to the surroundings. 
Small plants usually face all one way ; thus they 
are well adapted for vases upon brackets, niches, 
or corners. They are most accommodating as 
to soil, but that which is light suits them best ; 
mellow loam, leaf-mould, and sand answer well. 
Large pots are not at all requisite, but rather 
to be avoided, asa disfigurement than otherwise. 
Propagation is simple and easily effected by the 


and B. rosewflora—were introduced into this 
country, probably no one was prepared for the 
important part they were destined to play, as 
the tuberous-rooted summer-flowering section 


that itis difficult to trace much affinity to Bb. 
socotrana, it is for all this a valuable decorative 
variety, and has become very popular within 
the last few years. It is a stout, vigorous- 


leaves ; all that one has to do is to prepare a 
pan with sandy soil, and then after cutting 
through the ribs of the leaves to peg one or 
more upon the surface of the soil, the outer 













































































which originated from the intercrossing of the growing plant that is naturally of a pyramidal | portions of the leaves being cut away. Plenty 
species is now universally grown, and the habit, and well clothed with ornamental foliage. | of young plants will soon be the result. This is 


different members of it have as bedding plants 
almost if not quite ousted the Pelargonium from 
many gardens. After these came B. Davisi, 
whose dwarf free-flowering habit tended to 
impart a more compact style of growth to many 
of our garden hybrids. From the introduction 
of B. Davisi to the present day the most notable 
species is undoubtedly B. socotrana, which is in 
every way a particularly interesting, distinct, 
and beautiful Begonia, while crossing it with 
other forms has given rise to quite a new race 
of winter-flowering kinds. 

B. socotrana differed in nearly every respect 
from any other species in cultivation, so that 
when first exhibited in flower it, as a matter of 
course, attracted a good deal of attention. The 
leaves are almost round, and in the most 
vigorous examples nearly a foot in diameter, 
while they are of a uniform tint of bright 
green. They are borne on erect stalks 6 inches 
or less in height. The flower scape rises clear 
of the foliage, and bears a considerable number 
of bright rose-coloured blossoms, supported on 
slender peduncles. From the date of its intro- 
duction B. socotrana was considered likely to 
prove of great value to the hybridist, but for 
some time these anticipations did not appear 
likely to be realised, notwithstanding the many 
attempts made to cross it with some other 
species. Messrs. Veitch were the first to show 
us a hybrid raised from B. socotrana, and a 
beautiful thing it proved to be. This was 

Bb. Joun Heatz, which forms a freely 
branched plant, with oblique foliage, instead of 
the almost round leaves of B. socotrana, while 
the flowers, which are borne on loose, graceful 
peduncles, are of a rich rosy-carmine colour. 
‘hey remain fresh and bright for a longer 
period than the blossoms of most Begonias, but 
this is perhaps to a certain extent accounted 


The leaves are large, glossy, and of a peculiarly 
metallic green, while the blooms, which are 
borne freely in good-sized clusters, are of a 
pleasing shadeof pink. Theindividual flowers are 
larger than in others of the same class, and they 
are freely borne, as a rule, during the first three 
months of the year. 

There yet remains one more group of Begonias 
in the production of which B. socotrana has 
played a part, and that is the different forms 
raised by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, 
between this species and the ornamental-foliaged 
B. Rex. 

CULTURE OF THE HYBRIDS.—The culture of 
these different varieties claiming parentage from 
L. socotrana varies somewhat, according to the 
section to which the plant that has been asso- 
ciated with it in the production of any particu- 
lar variety belongs. The typical B. socotrana 
with Messrs. Veitch’s and M. Lemoine’s hybrids 
therefrom all need much the same treatment, 
for they flower during the autumn and winter, 
after which they go to rest. The plants remain 
dormant till summer is well advanced, when 
directly signs of growth are to be seen they 
must be turned out of their pots, shaken clear 
of the old soil, and repotted. Placed under 
favourable conditions in a warm greenhouse or 
intermediate structure they will then grow 
away freely and flower in due course. During 
the dormant season these Begonias must not be 
parched up, but the soil should always be kept 
slightly moist. A good open soil, such as is 
used for Begonias in general, will just suit the 
members of this section. B. Gloire de Sceaux, 
on the other hand, needs to be treated as an 
ordinary shrubby Begonia—that is, the same as 
B. insignis, B. fuchsioides, and others of this 
class, while Messrs. Sanders’ hybrids will 
succeed under much the same conditions as 


far better than the cumbrous system of division 
of older plants, whereby the beautiful effect of 
a small plant is lost. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONTAS. 


The winter-flowering section of Begonias 
should not be overlooked through the anxiety 
there is just at present to possess and cultivate 
the summer-flowering, tuberous-rooted kinds 
which undoubtedly far outshine their more 
modest rivals in brilliancy. But the winter 
(including late autumn and early spring) varie- 
ties, grown for the sake of their flowers, are 
equally valuable, coming into bloom at a season 
of the year when such flowers are valuable. 
Most of the winter-flowering Begonias thrive 
best and bloom most freely under a temperate 
course of treatment, and thus grown will be 
found to be more durable when used in a cut 
state than if grown in warm quarters. More- 
over, when any of the plants are used for vases 
or for grouping indoors, ill effects will not be 
so soon apparent as would be the case if grown 
in a stove where the temperature is maintained 
to suit plants from tropical climes. The — 
moisture accorded to a collection of stove 
plants composed chiefly of the fine-foliaged sec- 
tion is far in excess of that needed by Begonias. 
This may have given rise to the complaint 
so often made against them—that their flowers 
do not last when cut. True, they are not 
the best in this respect, but when grown in 
a moderately cool stove, kept as near the glass 
as possible, and fresh air admitted on allfavour- 7 
able occasions, with only a medium amount of @ 
atmospheric moisture, this failing can toa great 7) 
extent be obviated. for use in a cut state two © 
or three distinct kinds arranged along with B | 
their own handsome foliage (varying, as it does, ~ 
from pale green to darker shades of the same 





for by the fact that they are produced during 
the winter months. B. Adonis is altogether a 
more robust plant. The flowers are much 
larger than those of the preceding and of a soft 
rose colour. Winter Gem is the result of ferti- 
lising B. socotrana with pollen from a tuberous- 
rooted variety. It is more in the way of its 
seed-bearing parent, but forms a sturdier and 
closer-growing plant, while the flowers are of a 
rich scarlet-crimson colour. Thisis undoubtedly 
a very valuable plant. 

B. Succzss resulted from crossing B. socotrana 
with a pink-flowered tuberous-rooted variety, 
and as might be expected the flowers are paler 
than those of the hybrids previously mentioned. 
They also show a certain tendency to become 
double. In all probability it will prove to bea 
very useful form. B. Mrs. Heale is a beautiful 
variety with warm carmine-rose-coloured flowers 
of good shape. 

The above being all English raised seedlings, we 
have mentioned them in succession, but if they 
were given in chronological order some of those 
raised by M. Lemoine, of Nancy, would at least 
take precedence of the two  last-mentioned 
varieties. One of M. Lemoine’s best is 
undoubtedly 

B. GLorkE DE LoRRAINE, which is the result 
of a cross between B. socotrana and B. Dregei. 
It is the most continuous blooming of all these 
hybrids, while though the style of growth is 
somewhat dense, the flowers are disposed in a 
very informal and pleasing manner. B. Gloire 
de Lorraine is now grown to a considerable 
extent in the country. Previous to the dis- 
tribution of the above-mentioned variety M. 
Lemoine sent out two others claiming parentage 
from B. socotrana—viz., 


B. Rex. 


was first shown at one of the then autumnal 
shows of plants at the Crystal Palace. 
that time there have been vast improvements 
made among fine-leaved Begonias. 
now such an infinite variety in the colours— 
some sutfused all over as with silver, whilst the 
combinations of pale green, dark green, bronze, 








THE REx BEGONIAS. 
It is now about forty years since Begonia Rex 


Since 


There is 


and silvery variegation in many kinds are 
beautiful in the extreme. Some of these form 


quite a picture of themselves, and are well worth 


a study. These Begonias are most accommodat- 
ing plants, being of free and vigorous growth. 
They are excellent plants for an amateur to grow 
in his greenhouse, where he does not let the 
temperature ever go below 40 degs. For the 
stove and intermediate-house they are also well 
adapted. Where a wall which is unsightly 
wants covering with growing plants, these Be- 
gonias are first-rate material to use. All that 
they seem to require is just sufficient soil to 
establish themselves ; after this their roots will 
ramify in all directions and cling to the bare 
wall, more particularly if it be bare brickwork. 
If the position be a damp and shaded one, 
these Begonias do equally as well or even 
better than under what might be thought 
to be more favourable conditions. If they are 
intended to cover a dry wall, all that one has to 
do is to keep them well supplied with water. I 
have been particularly struck with the beautiful 
effect produced by their use in a planted-out 
fernery. Here the roots will delight to ramble 
and cling to the rockwork, particularly sand- 
stone. Thus grown ina cool fernery they will 
generally retain their foliage all the year, look- 



















colour on to that possessing a metallic lustre 
and even bronzy-crimson) make most pleasing 
and effective decorations. 
When using Begonias for filling vases Fern § 
fronds are quite superfluous. Thisis one point 
in their favour as a set-off against their lack of 
durability. Take, for instance, a few leaves q 
only of B. metallica and B. socotrana, or even a © 
growth or two of the former in addition, and 
with these associate the flower-spikes of their 
respective kinds, and you will have an arrange- || 
ment fit for any table. We have used some 4) 
varieties at times in specimen glasses for the 
dinner-table. Spikes of that beautiful variety, * 
B. nitida odorata, used with B. Saundersi or the 
old B. fuchsioides, in this way produce a pleas- 
ing effect under artificial light ; or take, again, | 
a growth or two of B. semperflorens, with | 











foliage and flower-spikes attached, and some 
two or three leaves of B. incarnata purpurascens, 
with one or two of .its beautiful spikes of pale 
flesh colour, and a very uncommon effect will 
be produced. Pieces of a spike of B. nitida © 
odorata, when carefully wired, are excellent in a® | 
bridal bouquet. They are better suited for this | 
purpose, we think, than spikes of B. semper- | 
orens. : | 
Amongst kinds best adapted for furnishing | 
vases with pot plants the Chiswick variety of B. 
insignis is one of the best, being very compact | 
and sturdy in growth. B. socotrana is another 
good kind, with handsome flowers and foliage — 
combined. For early winter use B. Knowes- | 
leyana is one of the best, and during the spring 
we have B. manicata and B. hydrocotylifolia. — 
The former of these will bear a good tempera-— 
ture for a long time when in flower. We have! 
used it for weeks together in the conservatory — 
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manicata. 


B. 








Single-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 







B. Freebelli. 








B. semperflorens. 





Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 
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without the least injury in any way resulting 
therefrom. b. nitida odorata is excellent for 
grouping ; so also is B. Moonlight, a very free- 
flowering kind raised by Col. Clarke, and which 
used to be grown largely in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s gardens at Chiswick. B. insignis 
(of gardens), though somewhat straggling in 
habit, is an excellent Begonia in the winter 
season of the year. Strong plants of this pro- 
duce an abundance of bloom, small lateral 
growths of which are excellent for use in a cut 
state. Single spikes aré scarcely long enough to 
use ; we therefore cut shoots of this variety 
bearing both foliage and flowers, and very 
pretty they look with open blossoms and 
buds in various stages of development. 
of B. ascotensis, which have done good service 
in the flower garden, for which they are most 


useful, if carefully lifted, potted up, and kept | 


in a warm-house, will yield a number of spikes 
during the winter. In addition to those 
described, the following are likewise useful, and 
should be grown wherever there is sufficient 
room at disposal—viz., B. Digswellensis, a kind 
with light pink flowers ; B. hybrida floribunda, 
of Continental origin, with blossoms of a bright | 
rose; B. nitida rosea, a variety of B. nitida, 
with flowers of a deeper shade, and of stronger | 
habit ; B. Carrieri, with white flowers ; and B. | 
Weltoniensis, which bears masses of rich pink 
flowers. [The hybrids are winter flowering 
also. } 

The varieties of B. semperflorens are useful 


for bedding out too, making 
dwarf plants smothered with 


flowers, which vary in colour. 
Then there is a pleasing little 
race of double kinds, multiflora, 
and, of course, the well-known 
B. ascotensis. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ANEMONE VERNALIS. 


Tuis is one of the prettiest of 
early-flowering alpines, the plants 
being dwarf and bearing large 
flowers, which are whitish inside 
and flushed with purple on the 
outer parts of the petals. This 
Anemone is known as the Shaggy 
Pasque-flower, by reason of the 
flowers being densely clothed with 
silky brownish hairs. It should 
have a spot where gritty loam 
exists for its roots, with plenty 
of summer moisture. 


== =, _— Anemone vernalis. 


Planting small flower- 
beds (N.).—You cannot re- 
move any of the bulbs at~ the 
present time without causing detriment to them. 
Any root disturbance, before the leaves have 
died down, arrests the maturation of the bulbs, 
and thus impairs their power of flower-produc- 
tion in the succeeding year. Since you intended 
to utilise the beds for Pelargoniums and Begonias 


during the summer months it is a pity you did | 
not leave sufficient spaces between the bulbs to | 


enable you to put out the bedding plants before 
the leafage of the bulbs had died down. This 
can always be collected together and tied up 
after the flowers are past without  inter- 
fering with the ripening process, and treated in 
this manner ample room is generally left for 
planting thesummer-flowering subjects, although 
the bunched-up appearance of the leaves 
thus tied is certainly the reverse of orna- 
mental. As the sap dies down, however, 
they become less conspicuous, and as soon 
as they wither they may be entirely removed, 
thus leaving the beds occupied, apparently, by 
the summer-flowering plants alone. If your 
Pelargoniums and Begonias are in pots you 
might sink the pots in the beds until you can 
remove the bulbs, when you can plant the former 
out. The Hyacinths will, probably, not be 
satisfactory another season, even if allowed to 
become thoroughly ripened, and these might be 
removed at once, and planted in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the kitchen garden, where they 
will in future seasons afford small bloom-spikes 
for cutting. The Gladioli are presumably those 
of the early-flowering section; but even these 
are probably not in Blossom yet, and it will be 
some time before the corms are in a fit state for 


Plants | 





removal. If, however, these belong to the later- 
flowering Gandavensis section, you will not be 
able to remove them before the late autumn. 
Hastening the decay of the foliage of bulbous 
plants means injuring their maturation, and 
should on no account be attempted. 
Propagating Chinese Pzeony ( Urm- 
ston ).—Herbaceous Peonies should be increased 
| by division of the roots. Those you name— 





| P. officinalis—belong to the herbaceous section. 
|Propagation by cuttings is an unsatisfactory 
method. They should, if this system of propa- 
|gation is relied upon, be taken in spring and 
| treated as Dahlia-cuttings, being kept close and 
in gentle heat; but failures will probably be 
numerous, and, if division of the roots is im- 
| practicable, we should be inclined to rely upon 
seed, though this is a very slow process. 
| Indeed, even the most expeditious method ot 





necessarily slow unless a fair-sized portion of 
the root-stock can be obtained. 
be secured it should be planted in 
prepared soil and_ carefully 
in the matter of watering, as_ the 
stronger its growth the sooner will it reach 
the flowering stage. The best time to plant 
Herbaceous Peeonies is in September, as the 
roots are then able to take a good hold of the 
fresh soil before their period of winter inaction 
|sets in. Ponies are gross feeders, and should 
| therefore have a deep bed of rich soil prepared 


well- 





for them. ‘The soil should never be allowed to 
become dry during their growing and flowering 
periods, and frequent applications of liquid- 
fertilisers will be found advantageous in pro- 
moting their vigour. When once planted in a 


the spring and summer, they will remain in 
robust health for many years in the same 
position. 

Tufted Pansies—encouraging 
growth (7. G. H.).—Although the past winter 
was a mild one, and very little trouble was 
given by frost in the earliest days of spring, we 


for a time. 
that of constantly stirring the soil, and occa- 
sionally working in some of the excellent con- 
centrated manures which are now in the 
market, to quickly effect a change. When there 
is a fair prospect of rain we generally carry out 
this operation, and the difference in the appear- 


marked. It is also remarkable how much 
the plants appreciate a mulching even at this 
early season. We prefer some good rotten 
manure broken up and passed through a coarse 
sieve. 
is just sufficient to give an impetus to the 
growth of the plant, and washed in by the 
rain supplies all that is necessary at this period. 
This mulching is best when worked in round 
the collar of the plants with the hands, and, 
prepared in the manner prescribed, is only fora 
short time, if at all, an eyesore. By its use, 
too, the blossoms are kept clean during heavy 





P. sinensis and the old Red Peony, a form of | 


propagation—that of division of the roots—is | 
If this can 


attended to} 








From a photograph by Mrs. Newman, 
Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


rich and deep bed, and well attended to during | 


did notice that the plants seemed at a standstill | 
There is no better practice than | 


ance of the plants in a short time is very | 


The manurial element of this mulching | 
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showers, a distinct advantage with all growers. 
Spent blossoms should be removed pretty regu- 
larly, this assisting very materially to keep the 
plants in a healthy condition and assuring a 
long and continuous display. 





A GARDEN OF WALLFLOWERS. 


Somr of the finest of all effects. obtained in 
gardens are got in the most simple and direct 
way. This is especially true in small gardens, 
where one thing only is grown, when it suits 
the soil, and so is grown well. 

Even in large gardens and parks the best 
effects are those gained by planting a mass of a 
good thing, such as Narcissus or Tulips, Pansies 
or Polyanthus, all of one kind, in bed or in 
border, or in cloud-like groups on the Grass, as 
the case may be. To group different kinds of 
flowers together requires a good deal of artistic 
knowledge, and taking our parks and gardens 
generally we are quite as often offended as 
we are pleased with mixed planting. On the 
other hand, we are seldom or never offended by 
beds, borders, or masses of one plant if it be 
well grown. 

As an instance of this simple and direct way 
of planting, I was delighted the other day to 
see a small garden attached to the postmaster’s 
house at Booterstown, near Dublin, which was 
very sweet and bright in colour and_also 
variable, although planted entirely with Wall- 
flowers. The little front garden 
is a square plot adjoining t!e 
public road and sheltered by 
houses on either side, and cor- 
tains a large bed and several bor- 
ders all full of fresh and vigorous 
Wallflowers in full bloom. There 
are in all seven varieties, planted 
in long rows, agreeably broken by 
the slightly varying height and 
breadth of the individual plants. 
The_kinds are— 


Tom Thumb, yellow ; Veitch’s 
Dwarf Red or Crimson, Primro:e 
Dame, Ruby Gem, Veitch’s Selec- 
ted Yellow or Golden, Veitch’s — 
Selected Red or Crimson, tle 
fawn-coloured Eastern Queen. 

Mr. Massey, the obliging po:t- 
master to whom the garden 
belongs, tell me he sows the seed 
in June, and plants out the seed- 
lings when large enough into 
well-dug soil enriched with cow- 
manure. This is done after the 
summer-flowering plants, such as 
** Geraniums,” Begonias, etc., are 
removed, 


I feel sure that this .garden 
must have been seen by many 
of your readers in Co. Dublin, and even 
those who pass along the Booterstown-avenue 
at night must be aware of this splendid 
plantation of Wallflowers, since the perfume 
is delicious at all times, and Mr. Massey, with- 
out in any way setting himself up as a teacher, 
really has inculcated a most pleasing and prac- 
tical lesson in managing his favourite Wall- 
flowers so well. I may, perhaps, be forgiven 
for wishing he had a larger garden, and more 
time and opportunity for working it for his own 
and the public advantage. At any rate, this 
little garden may be taken as another proof that 
it is quite possible to have beauty of form and 
colour, fragrance and variety, in gardens mainly 
composed of one kind of flower well grown. 
F. W. BURBIDGE. 





TEN-WEEK STOCKS. 
TuEsx fine old-fashioned and deliciously scented 
flowers are but seldom seen in first-rate condition 
in our gardens, because, generally speaking, the 
soil in which they are planted is not rich enough 
to sustain a vigorous growth, and in others the 
plants are so much crowded together that they 
have no chance of showing their true character. 
The result of this bad treatment is that the 
spikes of flowers are inferior in size and quality 
to those produced on plants grown under favour- 
able conditions. Although not difficult to man- 
age, these sweet-scented flowers will not bear 
rough treatment with impunity, and anyone 
who wishes to succeed with them must be pre- 
pared to pay attention to their simple require- 
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ments. In the first place the young plants | the best protection is a mat hung on a few stout germinates. When strong enough the seedlings 
must not be raised in heat, and coddled up| sticks placed about the bed. If given a little can be pricked into the position in which they 
under glass afterwards, often in a stifling | shade and a little water, the plants quickly take | are to bloom in moist weather, or even if dry, 
atmosphere, and then placed outdoors, because | hold of the soil, and then should afterwards and provided the seedlings are shaded and kept 
it is certain that the adoption of such a course | with ordinary attention do well. B. | moist. Choice seed should never be sown in the 
will end in failure. The plan of raising the |open ground, as it has to contend against so 
plants in shallow pans and boxes is also an 


. , many enemies, and cannot be so well kept moist. 
objectionable one, because the small quantity | Cheiranthus Marshalii.—For spring | —J. Croox. 
of soil the pans and boxes contain dries up so 





bedding or for large groups in the rock garden| Aubrietia Leichtlini, now a mass of its 
quickly that the roots suffer from the want of this dwarf Wallflower is among the best of spring | bright and showy flowers, is certainly the most 
regular supplies of moisture, and then they | Plants. The little tufts are only some 8 inches | valuable of easily-grown rock-plants that we 
have an awkward way of damping off, which the high or thereabouts, and when flowering freely, | possess. The dense carpet of growth produced 
uninitiated cannot understand. If pans are |@S8 they do in April and May, create a very | by these plants, together with the ease that such 
used for the seed sowing they must contain soil | distinct effect. C. alpinusisa capital companion | thirgs are established in almost any position, 
to the depth of 6 inches, but the best place in| Plant, somewhat more free in growth and renders them of great value. The larger blocks 
which to raise the plants is a cold-frame, in| flower, but the pale yellow blossoms are not so | of stone in the rock garden may readily be fur- 
which there is a bed of soil within 9 inches| effective as in C. Marshalli. Both kinds may | nished by such things, planting them in such a 
of the glass. They can also be raised under be increased from cuttings inserted in the sum-| position that they grow over the blocks. In 
hand-lights on a warm south border, and plants | Mer 1n shady frames. Smallside shoots slipped this way they make a fine show with their 
raised without artificial heat will mostly be | ff with a heel attached are the best, and toa masses of blossom, besides quickly furnishing 
found to be the best. If either of these plans| large extent such as these root readily. spots that otherwise would be bare and cheerless 








be adopted let the soil be made very fine on 
the surface to receive the seeds; then draw 
drills +} inch deep, sow the seed thinly 
therein, and cover the same with finely- 
sifted earth. The early pet of March is 
soon enough to sow the seeds. The surface of 
the soil must be kept just moist after sow- 





A PICTURESQUE SMALL GARDEN. 


of them to show how much may be done with 





the smaller gardens of England, The place we 























































































































































































































WE hope readers who have such pretty gardens | pleasing. 
as the one we illustrate will send us photographs | though doubtless seedlings of superior form and 
/even brighter colour will soon be forthcoming. 
Brighter shades of decided tone would be wel- 


for a long time. The above is one of the best 
for this purpose that could be named, giving 
sheets of colour that are at once bright and 
In its particular shade it is alone, 




























































































ing. No air will be necessary until the seedlings 
are above ground, but if there are other things 
in the same frame moderate ventilation will do 
no harm. There is no annual flower grown that 
better repays for labour, in providing a generous 
soil for its roots, than this Stock. Those who 
wish for a full measure of success in this matter 
must be prepared to dig up the bed in which 
the Stocks are to grow, a good spit deep, and 
must be careful to well break up any hard lumps, 
and at the same time to mix with the soil some 
well-rotted farmyard manure. Next to a rich 
soil they like sufficient room for the side 
branches to extend, anda pureair. Iftheyare 
crowded together, or planted in borders, and 
then partly overrun with other pains the 
flowers will be poor. The only really satisfac- 
tory way of growing them is to plant them ina 
bed or border of good soil by themselves, and to 
do this before the plants have been weakened by 
being overcrowded in the seed-bed ; but, of 
course, they must not be planted out until all 
danger of frost is over. Young plants of Stocks 
have not many fibrous roots, and, as a oon- 
sequence, they do not transplant well. The 
leaves are sure to flag a good deal if there is 
much sun or wind immediately after they are 
put out. It is, therefore, desirable to give them 
a little shade. A few green branches stuck in 
between the plants are 


etter than nothing, but! lights, etc., and 


A garden at Elderfield, 


illustrate belongs to Miss Charlotte Yonge, the 
It is a little low white house—nothing 
but a cottage she calls it herself—covered with 
creepers which keep up a succession of bloom to 
There is a very old 
Myrtle to the right, shorn of much of its height 


writer. 


pore in at the windows. 


since the very cold winter of 1895, and round 
Miss Yonge’s drawing-room window (the upper 
one to the left) are a Banksian and a summer 
Rose. 





Pricking out annuals. —I strongly 
recommend pricking out all annuals, and, in fact, 
most things, in preference to sowing them where 
they are to flower. Jam aware there are some 
that think otherwise, and also that a few kinds 
must not be treated in this way, such 
as Mignonette, Portulaccas, etc., as these 
resent being moved. But speaking generally, 
more annuals are spoilt by sowing too thickly 
than in any other way. Three or four times as 
much seed is generally sown than should be the 
case, and hencedrawn up plants. This is not so 
when seed is sown in ee or pans, and the 
seedlings pricked out, when strong enough, 
several inches apart. This allows them to make 
strong growth, which provides large flowers. 
It isa simple matter to prick out, as the seed 
may be sown in boxes, pots, pans, under hand- 
in this way more seed 





comed, for the many shades of lilac are often 
washy and undecided. Such as violacea, Hen- 
dersoni, and the best forms of deltoidea and 
greca are very pretty when seen in masses or 
draping the face of the rock. On old walls and 
ruins such things do admirably, making a start 
in autumn either with seeds mixed with soil and 
pressed into crevices or inserting fresh young 
plants of small size freely. By inserting cut- 
tings an inch long in July excellent plants 
result for this purpose.—H. 


Iberis Snow Queen is a form selected 
from seedlings of I. Garrexiana, and makes a 
most perfect sheet of the purest white blossoms 
that for the time being completely hide all signs 
of the green leaves. The type of this species is 
scarcely worth cultivation. Inthe plant named 
the growth is stronger and more vigorous, while 
the heads of blossom are much larger than are 
usually seen. Some established examples of the 
plant we lately saw prove its superiority, 
the flower-heads in some instances being of 
the size of those of I. gibraltarica and snow 
white. 

Sowing Iris seeds,—In Garpenine, of April 30th, a 
correspondent inquires about the sowing of Irisseeds. On 
the 20th of November last I sowed several packets of Iris 
seeds in shallow drills in the open ground, They have ger- 


minated freely, and the seedlings are now about 2 inches 
high. Probably your correspondent would be successful if 





he treated some of his seeds in the same way.—W. S. 8. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Worms in Asparagus bed (//. C.).— 
The small worms you enclosed are one of the 
species of Nematode worms, several of which 
are injurious to plants, causing what is known 
as ‘ ” in Clover and Onions, segging in 
Oats, etc. I have no doubt that they were the 
cause of the death of your Asparagus plants. 
Turn up the soil well, so as to give the birds an 
opportunity of getting at the worms, and apply 
a mixture of sulphate of potash, 3 cwt. to the 
acre, and sulphate ofammonia, 1 cwt. Ishould 
not plant Asparagus on the same bed again for 
some twelve or eighteen months.—G. S. S. 


Grubsinfesting garden (Thirty Four). 
—The grubs infesting your garden are leather- 
jackets, the grubs of the daddy-long-legs, or 
crane-fly, so-called on aceount of the toughness 
of their skins. It is almost impossible to kill 
them with any insesticide, but watering with a 
strong solution of guano, nitrate of soda, or salt, 
is very disconcerting to them, and is beneficial 
to the plants. They may be trapped by burying 
just below the surface slices of Turnip, Man- 
gold, Carrot, or Potato, or by laying pieces of 
brick, tile, board, or turf on the ground near 
the plants that they are attacking. The grubs 
often roam about at night and take shelter 
under such things. The traps of both kinds 
should be examined every morning. 


| 
SICKNESS 





Lupin-root diseased (Violet ).—I have 
carefully examined the root of your Lupin, and 
can find no insect or fungus on it to account for 
its decay—in fact, it was too far gone to expect 
to find the cause of the injury. Parts of the 
roots were tolerably sound, but even on them I 
could find nothing. Lupives takea great deal 
out of the soil, and, like all leguminous plants, 
are very dependent on nitrates in the soil for 
their well-being, Can it be that the soil has 
become exhausted? I hada very fine plant of 
common blue Lupin in my little suburban garden, 
which went off much in the same way you 
describe yours having done, and I attributed it 
to the want of proper nourishment in the 
earth and fresh air.—G. S. 8S. 

Insect in Cineraria-leaves (S. G. ).— 
The insect that lays its eggs in your Cineraria- 
leaves is a small, inconspicuous fly, which, of 
course, might be caught in a butterfly-net 
when it settles on the leaves to lay its 





eggs, but it would hardly be worth while trying 
to destroy it in this manner. The best way 
is to pinch the leaves at the point where the 
young grub is as soon as its presence is 
noticed ; holding the leaves up to the light 
will generally show exactly where the grub is. 
It is very essential to kill as many of the 
early grubs as possible, for there are several 
broods during the season, and by killing all the 
grubs of the first a repetition of the attack 
may be prevented. This insect also very 
commonly attacks the leaves of Marguerite 
Daisies.—G. S. S. 

Grubs for name ( Dunsop Bridge ).—The 
grubs you enclosed are leather-jackets, the grubs 
of the daddy-long-legs (Tipula oleracea). There 
is no insecticide that will kill them while at the 
roots of plants, but watering with a strong solu- 
tion of nitrate of soda, salt, or guano, is very 
distasteful to them, and would help the plants 
that are attacked. They may be caught by 
laying pieces of slate, brick, tile, board, or turf 
about, as the grubs creep under such places for 
shelter. It might be worth while to take up 
the Grass at the edges of the patches and kill 
the grubs. 

Grub (Allan A. Brown).—The so-called worm that 
you enclosed is the grub of one of the ‘‘ ground-beetles,” 
belonging to the family Carabide. Both the parent 
beetles and the grubs are carnivorous, feeding on small 
worms, grubs, &c., so that they should be encouraged in 
gardens. I cannot say anything about the small white 
worms without seeing them.—G. 8. S. 


Toadstools (W. H. G.).—Toadstools, as a rule, are 
not in any way injurious to plants, but some live on the 
roots of trees, and eventually cause the death of their host. 
If you would send a specimen, stating under what circum- 
stances it was found, I could tell you more about it.— 
G.S8.S. 

A good insecticide. — An insecticide 
which has been used in our garden in various 
ways and upon different kinds of plants with the 
best results is the ‘‘ Abol.” We have a long 
Peach-house ; the front ventilation is badly con- 
structed, and we are troubled every spring with 








insect pests through this evil. This year we 


used Abol wash, syringing it freely whilst warm | 


on the foliage. In less than ten minutes every 
insect was dead. We tried it on Pelargoniums 
and young Rose shoots, syringing it upon the | 
young leaves, and the effect was decided. I 
used it rather under than over the strength 
recommended.—J. Crook, Forde Abbey Gardens, 
Chard. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


AZALEA MOLLIS IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


Wuen A. mollis and its varieties made their 
appearance they were expected to become a_| 
leading feature amongst hardy outdoor spring- 
flowering shrubs. Their large attractive flowers, 
produced as they are in such profusion as to be 
equalled by few things, possess the colours and | 
the shades of colour that have now for some | 
years been fashionable. But the plants have | 
failed to realise in the open air that which | 
was looked for, through the fact that| 
they come into bloom too early, and 
before the time when frosty nights are past, 
even in the southern counties. Yet, if 
they have thus failed out-of-doors to turn 
out as well as desirable, they have done some- 





thing towards making up for it by the way they 
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got ; foron this depends their ability to produce 
the most flowers on small plants. Directly the 
little plants have got well rooted move them into 
3-inch or 4-inch pots, and transfer them to a cold- 
frame or pit, where they must be encouraged, by 
keeping them moderately closeand moist, to make 
all the growth possible. Those I raised in the 
way described from cuttings produced by early 
forced stock made nice little plants, with several 
shoots each before autumn; the pots were 
plunged in ashes during the winter in the frame 
they occupied in summer, covering to keep out 
frost. In March they were turned out of the 
pots and planted in a bed made up of peat, sand, 
leaf-mould, and a little rotten manure, the 
points of all the strongest shoots being eut away 
before they began to move, the effect of which 
was that they were as full and compact in 
growth as possible. Some tlower-buds were set 


}in autumn, but another season’s growth was 


given them before the plants were taken up and 
potted, at which time they were so full of buds 
that when they came into bloom the flowers all 
but hid the wood. The treatment described 
may seem to entail a good deal of labour to 
bestow on a hardy shrub, but there are few 
things that give a better return for the attention 
they receive. 


When these Azaleas are forced, like most 




















A forced plant of Azalea mollis. 


answer in pots for winter and early spring | 
flowering. So treated, their natural disposition 
to bloom early is an advantage, as on account 
of this tendency they require less forcing. There 
is one thing connected with the forcing of these 
Azaleas that should be borne in mind, which is 
that they should not be hurried into bloom by 
subjecting them to a high temperature, as, if so 
treated, the flowers do not last half the time 
either when cut or on the plants that they will 
if brought on slowly. This is what occurs with 
the flowers of most things when hard forced, but 
more so with the mollis Azaleas than the 
generality of plants. Large numbers are raised 
from seed, but they can be also readily propa- 
gated from cuttings. Plants that have been 
forced early, if kept in a little warmth after 
their flowering is over, soon break into growth 
that affords cuttings early in the season, so that 
there is time for them to root and get established 
during the summer. When the wood of the 
young shoots has got firm enough—that is, in a 
similar state to that which is used for cuttings 
of the Indian varieties of Azalea—they will strike 
in a few weeks, if kept close and moist in an 
intermediate temperature. 

As soon as the cuttings begin to grow, the 
points must be pinched out. It is essential to 
attend to this in good time when the plants are 
required for flowering in pots, as they should be 
as close and compact in growth as they can be 








other hardy shrubs, the plants are often very 
badly treated afterwards ; when the flowers are 
off them they are crammed into any out-of-thc- 
way corner, not usually out-of-doors, exposed 
to the cold cutting winds and frosty nights, and 
this after having Deen subjected to the exciting 
influence of a temperature higher than they like. 
The plants forced are mostly not larger than 
will admit of their being grown on and prepared 
for doing duty in the same way a second time. 
To prepare them for this, as soon as they are 
out of bloom all the shoots should be cut well 
back, after which the plants ought to be placed 
in a cold-pit or frame, giving them air in the 
daytime when the weather is suitable, with as 
much water as will keep the soil in a healthy 
state. So managed, they will be in a condition 
for planting out as soon as the cold weather is 
past. 

A suitable bed should be prepared if the 
natural soil is not such as will suit them. They 
are fond of peat, but they will thrive in goou 
free loam, if not too sandy. As a matter of 
course, plants that have been forced will not 
move nearly so freely the summer following as 
others that have not been so treated ; but the 
second season, if all goes well, will see them 
quite recovered, so that they will make plenty of 
growth, and mature flower-buds in quantity, 
that will make a display much exceeding that 
which is obtainable from smaller examples. One 
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great advantage which these Azaleas possess is 
that they are equally adapted for pot culture, 
by those who have no place where a higher tem- 
perature than that of a greenhouse is kept up, 
as they are for forcing, asif the plants are potted 
in autumn and at once moved to a greenhouse, 
they will bloom to perfection at the end of winter 
and beginning of spring. So managed, the 
flowers naturally have nore substance in them, 
lasting proportionally longer, whilst the much- 
prized pink tint which many forms of the plants 
possess is more intense. 


Schizanthus pinnatus.—This somewhat 
tall but singularly beautiful annual may be 
elassed as an annual Orchid, so singularly quaint 
and pleasing are the flowers. I saw several 
pots of this annual recently flowering profusely, 
and exceedingly beautiful were they. Here isa 
comparatively common flower, seed of which 
may be purchased in a packet cheaply, which 
should be sown thinly in 5-inch pots in the month 
of September, then when the plants are well 
up keep them near the glass in ordinary green- 
house for the winter. About the middle of 
February these clumps are got without disturb- 
ance into 7-inch pots, the plants being drawn 
out somewhat wider in the potting. Very soon 
flower-stems appear. To each one a small stick 
should be given for support, and by the begin- 
ning of April the plants will be in full bloom 
at 2 feet in height. They have long spikes, 
and will, if desired, bear cutting to set up in 
vasesadmirably. Many other annuals do equally 
well with just the same treatment.—A. D. 

Eupatorium riparium. — This old- 
fashioned but extremely useful plant, an 
admirable companion for scarlet Salvias, is one 
of the things of which two batches may be 
grown, the one in pots, the other planted out 
for autumn lifting. Ground for this and other 
things has already been prepared, and the plants 
will go out at the end of the present month or 
in the beginning of June. ‘Trenches are pre- 
pared for them in somewhat the same way as 
for Celery, only neither so far apart nor so deep ; 
in fact, so far as the depth is concerned, the 
surface of the soil in the trench after it is 
forked up is not much below the ground level, 
the principal object being to prevent the plants 
suffering in case of a prolonged drought. It is 
advisable to give a good mulch directly after 
planting. For pot-plants grown in this way 
through the summer, cuttings can be inserted, 
but if extra sized stuff is required, old cut-back 
plants may be saved and grown on in a cool- 
house until the weather will admit of planting 
out. The plants alike indoors and out are 
susceptible to the attacks of aphis and will get 
very dirty if not carefully watched. . Where 
fumigation is not practicable they may be 
dewed over with the syringe, and a little 
Tobacco-powder shaken on, which in its turn 
should be syringed off as soon as it has done its 
work, or a good wetting with Quassia-extract 
may be given.—B. 

icus radicans variegatus.—tThis bids 
fair to be a useful plant in many ways, the 
markings of the leaves being clear and distinct. 
It originated as a sport from the well-known 
Ficus radicans, but the leaves, instead of, the 
normal deep green hue, are broadly, but 
irregularly, edged with white. This Ficus, 
together with the small F. repens or stipulata, 
and its smaller variety minima, is well adapted 
for clothing walls either in the stove or green- 
house, provided they are kept fairly moist. 
They all succeed best on a wall that is not ex- 
posed to the full raysof thesun. In the case of 
a stove, the wall is by some completely covered 
with Ficus repens or its variety minima, and on 
the background thus formed a few light-coloured 
kinds of Pothos and Scindapsus are planted in 
order to brighten up the uniform green of the 
Ficus. This variegated form is particularly 
adapted for such a purpose, as it will succeed 
under just the same conditions as IF. repens ; 
hence they may be allowed to grow up together. 
For hanging-baskets and similar purposes this 
Ficus will no doubt be in request, as it is quite 
a break-away from the plants that have been 
available for this work. Whenina close, moist 
atmosphere roots are produced from all parts of 
the stem, so that a basket may be completely 
covered by pegging some of the shoots around 
the outside, and on account of this habit its pro- 
pagation is, of course, very simple.—H. 










Tur Ophrys are charming little terrestrial 
Orchids, and among the most curious of plants. 
There have been many in cultivation, but being 
chiefly from 8. Europe and not hardy, they 
must have protection, and then can be grown 
only with great attention. 
a few native species that can be grown success- 
fully. Of these one of the most beautiful is the 
Bee Orchis (O. apifera). 
to more than 1 foot in height, with a few 
glaucous leaves near the ground; the lip of 
the flower is of a rich velvety brown, with 
yellow markings, so that it bears a fanciful 
resemblance to a_ bee. 
rather warm and dry banks in the rock garden, 
planted in a deep little bed of calcareous soil, if 
that be convenient; if not, loam mixed with 
broken limestone may be used. 
found to thrive best if the surface of the soil in 





ORCHIDS. 


THE BEE AND FLY ORCHISES 
(OPHRYS). 


There are, however, 


It varies from 6 inches 


It may be grown in 


It will be 





which it grows be carpeted with Herniaria or 
some other very dwarf plant, and, failing these, 
with 1 inch or so of Cocoa-nut-fibre and sand, to 
keep the soil somewhat moist and compact 
about the plants. It flowers in early summer. 
Other interesting species to cultivate in a 


ONT 
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Fly Orchid (Ophrys muscifera), 


collection of hardy Orchids are the Fly Orchid 
(O. muscifera), O. arachnites, and the common 
Spider Orchid (O. aranifera). 





Orchid flowers fading (Novice ).— 
A temperature so low as 40 degs. to 46 degs. at 
10 p.m. would undoubtedly be the principal 
cause of your flowers fading prematurely, and 
especially if the plants were kept saturated at 
the root, also at the same time an abundance of 
atmospheric moisture maintained. The following 
species mentioned in your inquiry—Aérides 
crassifolium, Saccolabium guttatum, Brassavola, 
Dendrobium formosum giganteum, D. aggrega- 
tum majus, and Phalenopsis amabilis—should 
be subjected to a night temperature ranging 
between 60 degs. and 70 degs., according to 
the external air, the lower figure being main- 
tained when the weather is cold and the higher 
when mild. Cattleya labiata, Epidendrum, 
Cypripedium villosum, C. Boxalli, Cymbidium 
Lowianum, and ©. Mastersi require a night 
temperature fluctuating between 55 degs. and 
65 degs. ; while such species as Cattleya citrina, 
Dendrobium Jamesianum, Odontoglossum Alex- 
andre (crispum), 0. Rossi majus, O. Pescatorei, 
QO. triumphans, Masdevallia Wagenerii (not 
Wagneri), and M. Estrad# thrive well in an 
average temperature of about 50 degs. at shige 
All of the above-named temperatures should be 




















































raised 5 degs. by day with fire-heat, and 10 degs. 
by sun-heat is always beneficial, providing the 
ventilators are used with discretion. If you 
wish your Orchids to thrive and bah 
luxuriant flowering growths, we would advise 
you to do away with the cement floors at once. 


=e 


COOL-HOUSE ORCHIDS. 

DurinG the present month this house will be 
gay with many fine and choice varieties of 
Odontoglossum crispum (Alexandre), also O. 
triumphans, O. Pescatorei, O. excellens, O. 
luteo-purpureum, O. Hystrix, O. Halli, O. 
Andersonianum, O. Ruckerianum, and many 
others. It is now well known that these plants 
require an abundance of atmospheric moisture 
at all times; but I would caution young be 

ginners in the culture of these beautiful Orchids 
against overloading the air with moisture 
whilst the plants are in bloom, or the flowers 
may become spotted and useless. Keep the 
bottom ventilators wide open with a mild tem- 
perature outside, and, if practicable, a chink of 
air should be left on the top lights both day and 
night. This will allow all superfluous air and 
overabundance of moisture to escape. Plants 
that are in bloom, and those that are sendiug 
up their spikes, must be carefully watered. 
Avoid keeping them in a constantly saturated 
condition, affording every plant a good watering 
each time it becomes dry. After the spikes are 
cut it is advisable to place the plants altogether 
at one end of the house, so that they may be 
given a slight rest, and affording just sufficient 
water to prevent undue shrivelling of the 
pseudo-bulbs. When watering avoid pouring 
water down in the axils of the leaves, as they 
are liable to turn yellow and prematurely fall 
off from this cause. Plants that are in full 
growth must be freely supplied with root mois- 
ture until growth is completed. Unless the 
temperature of the house is likely to fall below 
50 degs. use no fire-heat, as these cool-growing 
plants thrive best without it. At all times 
shade from strong sunshine. Should small 
yellow thrips or green-fly make their appear- 
ance the XL All vaporiser should be used for 
their destruction. WiieB: 


Acampe and Ccelogyne.—I shall be 
very much obliged i: you can give me any 
information about the Orchids Acampe Penan- 
giana and Ceelogyne angustifolia, and what 
their flowers are like? Should the Acampe be 
treated as a Vanda suavis, as they both come 
from the Malayan Archipelago? The Ccelogyne 
angustifolia, 1 believe, is a new species, and 
bears its flower-scape from the centre of the 
pseudo-bulbs. Will the treatment for C. pan- 
durata and Lowi suit it?—H. F. CocHiLan 
WHITE. 

* * Acampe Penangiana is a small-flowered 
species, chiefly of botanical interest, but of no 
commercial value. It should be grown in the 
stove with Aérides, Saccolabiums, etc. Vanda 
suavis requires cooler treatment. Ccelogyne 
odoratissima (angustifolia) is a dwarf-growing 
species. The flowers are white, with a lemon- 
yellow blotch on the lip, very fragrant. It 
should be cultivated in small, shallow pans, 
and be suspended to the roof of the cool-house 
during the summer months, and in winter at 
the coolest end of the intermediate-house. It 
was first introduced in 1863.—W., B. 

Oncidium pulchellum. — This pretty 
little Oncid forms small, dense tufts of green 
leaves, from the centre of which the flower-scapes 
rise to the height of 1 foot or so. On these the 
blossoms are closely arranged, and each one is 
less than 1 inch across. The lip, the showiest 
part of the flower, is pure white, with the excep- 
tion of the crest, which has a slight rosy suf- 
fusion. The sepals and petals are creamy- 
white. O. pulchellum is a native of Jamaica, 
and thrives best in very small pans or on blocks 
suspended in an intermediate temperature. 
The roots should never be quite dry, and when 
growing freely must be well watered.—R. 
Miltonia spectabilis and M. Clowesi 
(C. B. C.).—These should be grown at the coolest end of 
the intermediate-house the whole year round. The 
foliage of both species is naturally of an ochreous yellow 
tint. 


Disa Langleyensis (J. B.).—Your plant ought not 
to be disturbed by repotting now. Grow the plant on and 
let it complete this year’s growth in its present pot. 
When growth recommences the plant may then be safely 
repotted. 
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FRUIT. 


LARGE GRAPES. 
Tue large clustered Grapes are popular with 


amateurs, as they make a good display. Some 
of them are not difficult to grow. The one | 


illustrated (Gros Guillaame) is often shown 
under other names, and is one of the largest 
bunched Grapes grown, and crops freely. On the | 
other hand, | would not advise the amateur to | 
grow this variety, as the Black Hamburgh and | 
Toster’s Seedling are more certain croppers, and 
better in every way. Gros Guillaume is of 
Continental origin, and the large Black | 
Barbarossa is considered to be the same, but | 
one of the best authorities on Grapes, Mr. 
Barron, of Chiswick, thinks Barbarossa distinct. | 
At any rate it is not unlike the one generally | 
grown in this country as Barbarossa. The} 
bunches are very large; I have seen them 2 feet 
in length, and it is a common thing to s¢ée 








bunches 4 lb. to 6 lb. in weight, often more, | 
and bunches have been shown weighing nearly | 
I am aware my readers may say size is | for forcing, it is customary to plant a few lines 


4 cw. 
no criterion as to quality, and such is the case, 
as the variety in question, though very juicy, 
lacks the vinous flavour of the 
Muscat or the sweetness of 
Black Hamburgh. 

The culture of large Grapes 
differs slightly from the smaller, 
but it stands to reason one can- 
not take so many bunches from 
a Vine. With so great a crop 
of berries, the average weight 
must be studied, and the Gros 
Guillaume being of very strong 
growth is not suited for a small 
house, as it makes much wood, 
the canes rapidly attaining a 
great size in their early days if 
planted in rich compost. The 
leaves also are very large, and as 
they ripen they assume a reddish 
colour. This variety sets freely, 
and though a black Grape, may 
be classed as tender, and if given 
liberal warmth when ripening is 
of fair quality. 

Another very large Grape as 
regards bunch is Trebbiano, a 
white oval Grape and of great 
weight. This, like Gros Guil- 
laume, is a late keeper and a 
strong grower. Grown in acool- 
house it may be kept good well 
into March, as the berries are 
thick skinned, and though juicy, 
the flesh is firm, sweet, and 
pleasant. This variety is well 
known for its size, as it is a long 
bunch with broad shoulders and 
berries of clear amber colour 
when fully ripe. It sets wellin a 
mixed house. There are other 
large varieties that are noted for 
size of bunch, for instance in 
many places Royal Vineyard, a 
white Grape little grown, bears 
very large bunches, and it is 

I cannot tell why 





not at all inferior in flavour. 
such an excellent Grape as this has not found 
more favour. I am aware it needs heat in 
setting, but it isa very good Grape where size 
is a cardinal point. As this variety partakes of 
the Muscat flavour it is worth growing. West 
St. Peter’s, a Grape that needs much warmth, 
is a favourite for size; but it is of refreshing 
flavour, a late black, and very free grower. The 
Cannon Hall Muscat is a splendid large Grape, 
but it needs high culture, as it is none too free 
in a cool-house, and I would prefer the 
Mu:cat of Alexandria. This well-grown Grape 
cannot be clissed as an all-round varicty, need- 
ing more heat than others and care in’ cultiva- 
tion, but where amateurs study Grape culture 
and can devote a house to the Muscat class, this 
should be in their selection. I have grown 
Muscat of Alexandria in a house with very little 
heat, but it needs care in setting, and the 
amateur could grow Foster’s Seedling better if 
in a mixed house. 

One of the handsomest Grapes grown is the 
Duke of Buccleuch, but it ripens badly, sets 
indifferently, and is none too free; but a very 
few grow it well. Gros Colman is a very large- 
berried Grape, not so large in bunch, but a most 











“useful winter kind, as it may be kept for months 
after being ripe if protected from sudden 


changes of temperature ; it requires very severe 
thinning, and should not be overcropped, as it 
fails to colour if this occurs. There are others, 
such as‘Gros Maroc, a handsome black Grape, 
earlier than the last-named, with large berries 
and dense bloom. It is a strong grower, but 
poor in flavour. Alicante is a more popular 
Grape for amateurs, as it rarely fails. This 
should be grown when late black Grapes are 
needed, as few sorts keep better up to Christmas, 
and it is of good quality. It is of strong growth, 
sets very freely, and needs much thinning. It 
is probably the most useful for the amateur, on 
account of its free setting and keeping, as it 
will succeed with others, or in a mixed house, 
and without much heat. After the berries are 
set its only drawback is if kept in a damp or hot 
house decay sets in at the stalk. W. 





Strawberries in pots.—Where large 
numbers of Strawberry-plants have to be grown 


each of the desired varieties in an open spot in 
the garden for the purpose of supplying runners. 





Grape Gros Guillaume, 


’ 


This practice cannot be too highly recommended, 
as by its adoption not only are much stronger 
plants obtained, but, what is of still greater 
importance, they can be had so very much 
earlier, as the energies of the plants are concen- 
trated on the production of runners instead of 
that of fruit or the two combined. When the 
purpose for which these plants are required is 
taken into consideration, the fact of being able 
to obtain runners some time in advance of the 
usual period is a great advantage, and makes 
an immense difference in the point of time to 
the early Strawberry forcer. Again, the plants 
being required for nothing else but propagating, 
the runners as they grow out are not likely to 
sustain any damage through being trampled on. 
When fruiting plants are depended on for yield- 
ing the requisite number of runners, great care 
must be exercised, or otherwise the first lot of 
runners must be sacrificed, as it is impossible 
to prevent them being injured during the daily 
process of gathering the fruit. When a few 
plants are set apart for supplying nothing but 
runners, the latter can be layered as soon as 
they are sufficiently developed, and if this is 
done they become well rooted and almost ready 
for severing fromthe parent plants by the time 
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that layering could be done in the other case. 
To be successful in Strawberry forcing, it is 
necessary to have fully-developed and well- 
ripened crowns, and to obtain these, strong 
plants are requisite to start with, and they 
must also have as long a season of growth as it 1s 
possible to give them. Firm potting, a fairly 
heavy compost, and a hard, open position on 
which to stand the plants are other important 
details in connection with the growing of Straw- 
berries in pots which need careful attention. 
Directly the flower-spikes show on these plants 
cut them out. All plants that are not now 
showing for flower should be rooted out, as I 
never like to run the risk of getting a number 
of blind crowns by layering runners from them. 
—W. 





FIG-TREES IN POTS. 


I was very pleased to see in your last issue an 
illustration of Brown Turkey Fig. The amateur 
who can give glass shelter will find pot-Figs pro- 
fitable, as unlike other fruits there is no diffi - 
culty in securing two crops of fruit in one 
season ; indeed, [ have taken three from old 
pot trees, but two is ample if next year’s crop is 
considered. For pot culture all varieties are 
not suitable, as a few are shy croppers, and 
though the best way to promote fruitfulness is 
by curbing the roots, some even with root 
restriction are none too free. These I will 
omit, and give the best—say, some half-dozen 
most suitable, and eulture depends, of course, 
upon when the fruits are needed, and if the trees 
are not forced one cannot take a late second 
crop. On the other hand, the principal crop 
will be a fine one, and well worth the space and 
culture bestowed on the trees. I have noticed 
very few amateurs grow Figs under the supposi- 
tion that they are difficult to manage. Such is, 
however, not the case, and I would point out 
that they may be grown with the same ease as 
Tomatoes, and, like the last-named, to be a 
success should be well stopped, and not allowed 
to run too much to wood. By stopping I 
mean the points of the shoots, except 
leaders or main shoots, should be regularly 
stopped at the fourth joint or leaf from the 
base. This will induce new Figs to form in the 
axil of the leaves and prevent the first crop 
dropping. I will dwell longer upon culture, as 
dropping of the first crop perplexes many 
growers other than the amateur. With fruits 
say three-parts grown they drop wholesale just 
before the final swelling, and when this begins 
it is well to give a lower night temperature, to 
cease syringing overhead, and keep the house 
drier for a few days, and, as I have previously 
noted, when the shoots are allowed to run failure 
willresult. I find it advisable to remove useless 
spray growth in the case of trees in small pots. 
To get young trees, cuttings of the last year’s 
wood strike freely placed round the sides of 
a pot in a sandy compost and in a tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 70 degs. in January or 
February. My system is at pruning-time to 
place some sturdy shoots, 6 inches to 9 inches 
long, in soil in the open, and when ready to 
strike pot up three in a 6-inch pot or one in a 
4-inch, and when struck pot on singly. Grow 
the plants to one stem, rubbing away shoots at 
the base so as to haveaclear stem from the pot. 
Grown in a genial temperature during the sea- 
son they will bear a few fruits the next year, 
and the plants in August are plunged in the 
open to prevent the roots drying, and. left till 
needed to force in the spring following. The 
amateur is not always in a position to grow his 
own Fig-trees from the start, and I question 
if itis wise to attempt it without some know- 
ledge of the plant. It is far better to purchase 
small trees from a nursery prepared ready, and 
the cost is not great. Success will be greater 
too, as the wood will be well matured, which is 
essential. The trees when started need a low 
temperature, say 50 degs. to 55 degs. by day, the 
minimum at night, and this will suffice for 
the first two months. Syringe the trees In 
fine weather, and give arise of 10 degs. after the 
period named, but a liberal rise, say to 70 degs. or 
80 degs., by sun-heat need not be noticed. Close 
early in the afternoon to retain warmth. As 
the fruits swell stop regularly and syringe over- 
head less. Give more air as the fruits ripen, 
and a higher temperature may be main- 
tained. To get ripe Figs in May start in 
January, or if required in June, the early part 
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of March will suffice, and forced early there will 
ke a good second crop in August. 

The fruits must be well thinned so as not to 
overburden the trees, and stopping, syringing, 
and a genial temperature maintained during 
growth. Less fire-heat will be needed, as the 
sun will give much warmth. After the fruit is 
cleared it is well to thin out useless wood and 
give genial treatment to ripen the wood for next 
year, but if the trees are. kept thin the growth 
will be in good condition. We use our Fig- 
house for Chrysanthemums; the trees are 
plunged in the open in August or early Septem- 
ber, where they remain till needed for forcing in 
January, February, or March, or later if desired, 
but if later-only one crop is taken. 

The best varieties are the Brown Turkey 
(the one illustrated last week). It is an old 
variety, but so far unsurpassed, and for general 
culture it may be classed amongst the most use- 
ful of all. It forces well, fruits freely, and is 
a large fruit, long, brown, and with pink or 
red flesh. When fresh gathered it is delicious, 
good in pots, borders, or on open walls, where 
these fruits thrive. If only one variety can be 
grown, it should be Brown Turkey. Iamaware 
it is not the earliest Fig by any means, but the 
most valuable, and if not forced too hard may 
be classed as one of the best. At times this 
variety is grown under the name of Lee’s 
Perpetual, but the first name is the correct one. 

Sr. Jonn’s.—A newer variety, valuable for 
its earliness. This is a white fruit and a 
grand setter. As regards pot-culture, it has 
advantages over Brown Turkey; one is the 
fruits rarely drop with extremes of tempera- 
ture or excess of moisture, and to amateurs 
this is a great gain, as nothing is more annoying 
than to see one’s prospect of a crop destroyed 
by the fruit dropping wholesale. St. John’s is 
not so rich as Brown Turkey, is of middle size, 
and crops grandly. 

Pinco pE Niret.—By some this is thought to 
be the same as the last-named. It is a rounder 
fruit and of a deeper colour, and in my opinion 
richer and sweeter. A first-rate pot-Fig, and 
one of the best for amateurs, as it rarely drops, 
but needs good culture—that is, stopping and 
well thinning to get fine fruits. This is an old 
variety, but one that may be relied upon for 
pots, and does well with little heat indeed, like 
St. John’s. If only one crop is taken it does 
splendidly in a cool, unheated house. 

VioLETTE Szror. — Also less known than 
others, but one of the best for pot culture. It 
is a large dark fruit ; very sweet and luscious. 
A dwarf-growing plant, just suitable for pot 

culture on this account, as the short-jointed 
wood and its free bearing make it doubly 
valuable. For the amateur this variety is my 
next selection, on account of its good quality 
and free bearing. It forms a good companion 
to the Brown Turkey, forces easily, and is a fine 
fruit. 

Necro Larco.—No list would be complete 
without this variety. It is one of the finest Figs 

rown, of delicious quality, and a very large 
ruit; but it is less prolific than many. It is 
only fit for pots, or where its roots are kept in 

check, and forces easily. It is an excellent late 
variety, and one of the best for autumn fruiting. 
It should be grown in small or medium sized 
pots. : 

Wuirte Marsnities.—This is a true amateurs’ 
Fig, as it forces well, gives two crops, and 
thrives in the open or in a, cool-house. It is a 
large, round, pale yellow fruit, very free, and of 
excellent quality. Though of large growth, a 
valuable amateurs’ Fig on account of its free 
bearing in any position. Wi 


Aubrietias.—The whole family of these 
may now be said to be in their prime, and as 
easily-grown plants for quickly covering bare 
surfaces and providing a wealth of blossom in 
spring for weeks together they are certainly 
unique. Not unfrequently they are seen drap- 
ing the raised margins of walks or carriage 
drives, and in many such informal ways the 
etfect of their masses of bloom is very beautiful. 
Many of the tufts are about 14 feet across, and, 
rolling over the rough marginal stones that give 
the boundary line to the lawn and walk, are 
very pretty indeed. 


Saxifraga Maweana.—This handsome 
‘kind when in full leafage compares with the 
much better known 8. Camposi, though in other 


respects it is quite distinct. 
a measure be due to one of the chief character: | 
istics of the plant that it is so seldom seen. 
The plant is peculiarly deciduous, or, more cor- 
rectly, its vital forces are composed of tiny 
buds all the winter long, and in this state it is 
regarded as lifeless and often thrown away. 
But when understood and cultivated, giving | 
plenty of water in spring, it produces large | 
















Indeed, it may in 


quantities of pure white flowers that are very 
attractive. 





THE ONOSMAS. 


Tus is an interesting family of rock garden | 
plants, the best known of which is the Golden | 
Drop (O. tauricum). 

ONOsMA ALBO-ROSEUM is scarce yet. It has 
white or blush-white flowers, which are droop- | 
ing and inclined to tubular in outline. It is a) 
distinct and pretty plant. Though frequently | 
coming through our winters safely, it cannot be 
considered so reliably hardy as the better-known | 
kind O. tauricum. When planting the above, | 
a well-drained chink where its roots may | 
descend deeply in a free gritty loam in a sunny 
position, avoiding manure of any description, is 
the best position. 

O. SIMPLICISSIMUM is a perennial species from 
Silecia, with terminal racemes of pale yellow 
flowers. I have not grown this species and am 
unaware if it exists in cultivation in this 
country. 

O. STELLULATUM is a variable species, having 
flowers either white, yellow, or citron in colour. 





Golden Drop (Onosma tauricum). 


A native of Macedonia, growing about 6 inches 
high. 

O. EcHIOIDES (Golden Drop).—This is now 
considered as synonymous with QO. tauricum. 
It is the best known of the genus, is also the most 


worthy, and in good condition is a striking | 


plant. The plant attains to about 15 inches 
high when fully grown, though rarely seen 
more than half that height. In habit it may be 
regarded as more or less an evergreen perennial, 
of a spreading, tufted growth, and from which 
in spring issue the flower-stems. These are 
slightly branched, and furnish during May and 
June large clusters of drooping yellow and 
fragrant flowers that are singularly effective. 
Indeed, it is from the clear, pleasing yellow tone 
of the corolla that it has received the rather 
appropriate name of Golden Drop. This is un- 
doubtedly one of the choicest of hardy flowers, 


better adapted, as a rule, for a_ well- 
chosen position in the rock-garden than 
anywhere else. Generally speaking, how- 


ever, it is short-lived in the border and 
requires care in any position. Shade should 
always be avoided in its culture, and the plants, 
if possible, so placed that the tufts of leaves 
may rest on a sloping ledge of rock, so as to 
keep fairly dry in winter ; a soil of lumpy peat 
and equally lumpy fibrous loam, with sand very 
liberally added (quite a fourth part), and char- 
coal dust to a like amount. This and a raised, 
well-drained position in the rock garden will do 
as muchas cultural aids can do for one of the 
best hardy plants. Its propagation is a rather 
slow business at times and must be done by 





time during May or early in June and inserted 
in very sandy soil (in pots preferred) without 
further ado. I never use a knife to a cutting of 
this plant. Given a thorough watering and left 
to dry for an hour, the frame should be closed 
and slightly shaded. With careful after-manage- 
ment the cuttings at this season root in about 
three weeks, and may then be potted off singly 
in much the same soil as recommended above. 
A cold-frame or handlight is much the best for 
its propagation, and few hardy plants are worthy 
of more care in planting. Native of Caucasus. 

O. PYRAMIDALE is a modern introduction from 
the Western Himalayas. This last is described 
as having a corolla of bright scarlet fading to 
lilac. 

O. vistANI is included, too, in the Kew ne 





ROSES. 


STRIKING CUTTINGS INDOORS. 
THosk who have had plants in flower may now 
utilise some of the wood for cuttings. These 
root readily if made 3 inches or 4 inches long 
and the top leaves retained. The best propa- 
gator is a box of pure silver-sand. Stand this 
}on the pipes, so that a bottom temperature of 
70 degs. can be maintained, The box should be 
deep and have some holes bored in it, with 
straw on these to keep sand from running out. 
On the top of the box place sheets of glass, so 
that the air is prevented from getting in or the 
moisture escaping. Sprinkle the cuttings 
several times a day, and keep the 
case close and slightly shaded. As 
soon as the cuttings are rooted take 
them out of the sand and pot into 
small 60-sized pots. The compost 
used must be light: plenty of sand, 
with a little leaf-mould added to 
some sifted loam, is best for them. 
Grow them on in a similar tempera- 
ture to that in which they were 
struck, and they will quickly estab- 
lish themselves, and will make 
splendid plants by the autumn if 
kept in warmth, where plenty of 
moisture can be afforded, and all 
flower-buds pinched off and shifted 
in 5-inch pots when required. 

Crimping Roses Nn ports that 
have flowered on the bent-down 
principle may be cut back hard, say 
to two orthreeeyes. Put the plants 
into a vinery or stove-house, and 
when grown a few inches repot. 
As the growths lengthen train them 
on to the roof, where they will make 
fine rods 10 feet to 12 feet in length. 
Ripen them off in September and 
place in cold-house until required. The method 
alluded to above of bending down these long rods 
is a very simple method of procuring quantities 
of blossoms of such Roses as W. A. Richardson. 
If the pots are placed ona side bench and the rods 
brought down to a framework of Bamboo canes 
| 1 foot or so from the stage, it will be found that 
nearly every eye upon these long rods will give 
a blossom. This is a capital plan of securing 
plenty of buds of some of the most delightful 
coloured button-hole Roses we have in our col- 
lection. 

PLANTING ouT Roses UNDER GLASS is a plan 
much in vogue at the present day. _ There can 
be no doubt that where it is possible to get a 
good loamy soil, a house or houses erected 
thereon, and after well trenching this maiden 
soil, then planting Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses 
upon it, quite a heavy crop will be available 
the second and third year from planting. 





Huge plants I have seen thus grown, 
/quite 3 feet through, of such kinds as 


Bride, Bridesmaid, Catherine Mermet, Perle des 
Jardins, La France, and many others, and | 
would recommend all to try it, even if only on 
a very small scale. Less labour from watering, 
&c., is involved, and better results obtained 
‘both in quality and quantity of bloom. Roses 
grown in this manner are very beautiful in the 
early months, say March and April, and they 
continue flowering all the summer. In October, 
when outdoor Roses are so sadly spoiled by 
rains, those unfolding under glass are most 
clean and beautiful. 

SpecimEN Roses intended for 


exhibition 





means of cuttings, stripped off with a heel any 


should now be trained into shape. Do not aim 
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at such formal plants as one often sees, but, on 
the other hand, training is essential in order to 
give every leaf sunlight and air. 

LIQUID-MANURE TO LATE POT-ROSES may be 
given once a week now that the buds are 
swelling. Drainings from stable or cowshed are 
very good for this. It must not be too strong, 
about 1 gallon to 12 gallons of water would be 
about right ; in addition add a little lime and 
wood ashes. Keep the surface soil slightly 
loose to prevent rapid evaporation. It is also 
very beneficial in order to admit air to the 
roots. 

FUMIGATING is often a troublesome necessity, 
and yet it may be rendered quite easy and not 
so objectionable as is often the case. Do not 
wait for the aphis to appear in big battalions, 
but as soon as a few are seen give a weak fumi- 
gation. My plan is to use inverted flower-pots 
of the size known as 24’s, or 8-inch. Put a 
piece or two of live coke on the floor, then 
about 2 handfuls of Tobacco-paper on this, and 
when well lighted invert the pot over the 
paper. There will be no need to remain in the 
house, as the paper will gradually consume. 
The number of pots employed varies according 
to the structure. Six or seven pots I use for a 
house 40 ft. by 18 ft. The same method may 
be employed for fumigating 

Ross IN COLp-piTts.—These will now be ina 
forward condition. I refer to plants that were 
potted from the ground last autumn and have 
been kept plunged out-of-doors until March. 
We moved ours from outdoors in the latter 
month, and they are now showing bud, and will 
come in very serviceable at the end of May and 
early June, just prior to the appearance of out- 
door Roses. The plants should be syringed 
every bright morning, and when the nights are 
warmer a syringing in the afternoon will be 
beneficial. The frames have nv artificial heat. I 
merely close them at 3.30 p.m., and the sun- 
heat will be quite sufficient for them. Weak 
liquid-manure may be given at intervals of 
about 10 days. Rosa. 


CLIMBING TEA AND NOISETTE ROSES 
UNDER GLASS. 


Ir is not surprising that these beautiful Roses 
are so much in demand for growing under glass 
when we consider that the majority of our best 
yellow and orange-coloured varieties are to be 
found amongst them. There are various 
methods of cultivating and training them, but, 
doubtless, the major portion are trained upon 
the roof. This is a very good plan, provided we 
have nothing growing beneath. 


My plan is to procure what nurserymen term 
extra-sized climbers with one-year-old rods, 
each ranging from 8 feet to 12 feet in length. 
The plants are usually in 8-inch pots, and if top- 
dressed they will not need repotting until after 
flowering. I place these plants upon a stage in 
a heated greenhouse as near the glass as practic- 
able, and bend down the long growths to within 
about 1 foot of the stage. Supports of wire are 
run along the stage upon which to tie the rods, 
and, generally speaking, these rods will give a 
flower from every eye. Such varieties as Wm. 
Allen Richardson, Bouquet d’Or, Mme. Pierre 
Cochet, Lamarque, Réve d’Or, Maréchal Niel, 
Belle Lyonnaise, Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Moreau, 
Climbing Perle des Jardins, and, indeed, all the 
rampant climbers, answer admirably to this 
treatment, and yield quantities of useful 
blossoms. After flowering, these rods are 
pruned to a dormant eye near the base, and the 
plant placed in a vinery or greenhouse where a 

ood heat and plenty of moisture are maintained. 
Vhen growths about 9 inches long are made I 
repot the plants very carefully into 9-inch or 
10-inch pots. After a short time, as soon as the 
young roots lay hold of the new soil, the growth 
will be very rapid. They are then trained on 
to the roof perpendicularly, similar to a Vine, 
and allowed to extend as far as they like. 
Towards autumn they are gradually hardened 
off, when they are given a rest, and thus 
be ready to train again upon the wires when 
required to furnish another supply of beautiful 
blossoms. . ~~ 

Such plants as these will last several years. 
but as they can be procured at such a trifling 
cost, they can be readily replaced if they show 
signs of wearing out. The advantage of this 


method of growing these climbers is so manifest 
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that I need not enlarge upon it, but would urge | should be filled with hardy or half-hardy plants. 


readers to give it a trial, and they will be 
surprised and delighted at the result. 


Rose Mme. Marie Lavallee.—Sem:- 
double Roses are perhaps more effective than the 
single varieties, being less transient. The above 
variety is certainly a very beautiful garden Rose. 
It has much of the bright lively rose colour of 
the old favourite Blairi No. 2 in the centre of 
the blossoms, but the petals are reflexed with 
white. The flowers are loose and irregular. As 
it is a climbing variety, it is most effective when 
well established on a south or west wall. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
CAMPANULAS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 
One often sees in the windows of small houses 
baskets filled with Campanulas. It is strange 


that one does not see them more in larger places, 
although C. isophylla alba, the prettiest of all, 
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Group of Ligurian Hairbell (Campanula isophylla). 


is much grown as a basket-plant in conserva- 
tories. ‘The Campanula is very easily grown, 
as is evident from the specimens in stuffy 
cottage windows, where the shoots that trail 
over the baskets are smothered with bloom. C. 
isophylla alba is one of the more popular kinds 
for this purpose; its flowers, of the purest 
white, are produced with the greatest freedom, 
whilst those of the type are blue. C. muralis 
we have also seen grown successfully in a 
window in smoky suburbs where many things 
failed. C. Barrelieri, which is similar to C. 
fragilis, is another useful type, but C. isophylla 
alba is the best. The plants require plenty of 
water during the summer months, and are 
readily propagated from cuttings of young 
shoots taken in the spring. 


PLANTS FOR BASKETS IN THE WINDOW, 
BALCONY, AND VERANDAH. 
WINDow BASKETS.—It is the best plan to have 


these, generally speaking, much smaller in size 
than those used in conservatories, and they 





The two Saxifrages, 8S. japonica <nd S, sarmen- 
tosa (Mother of Thousands), are well adapted 
for baskets, or to use as bracket plants. Cam- 
panula gracilis and Sedum Sieboldi are also 
suitable for the window, and a plant or two of 
the Fragraria indica may be used. This plant 
droops gracefully a foot or 18 inches below the 
basket, and bears numerous small white flowers 
and crimson fruits as large as Hazel-nuts among 
its fresh green foliage. The common Lysimachia 
Nummularia (or Creeping Jenny, as it is fre- 
quently called) is a good plant for window-baskets. 
It grows profusely if liberally watered, and its 
fresh green foliage borne on gracefully drooping 
stems is very refreshing ‘o the eye, and effective 
in toning down the nal cane of flowering plants 
near it. The common Musk planted ina basket 
grows well, and is a desirable plant for its per- 
fume. Flowering plants of various kinds, 
especially such succulent plants as the Mesem- 
bryanthemums and Kcheverias, may be added, as 
they grow freely and require but little atten- 
tion. In making up window baskets, it is best 
not to employ plants of a tender or uncertain 
nature, but rather to rely on good hardy or 
herbaceous kinds, which grow and flower with 
but ordinary care and attention. In the case of 

BALCONY AND VERANDAH BASKETS, if the 
balcony is nicely clothed with Honeysuckles, 
Virginian Creepers, Hops, Ivy,»or Climbing 
Roses, all that is required to give it a finishing 
touch, and complete the whole, is a basket or 
two hung between the pillars. These baskets 
may be made of virgin Cork, or rustic varnished 
woodwork. These may be covered with small- 
leaved Ivies, both green and_ variegated, 
and bedding plants, such as blue Lobelias, 
Nasturtiums, or Nerine. Many hardy British 


plants may also be ‘used with good 
effect, such as the Creeping Jenny or Money- 
wort, previously recommended for  win- 
dows. Various succulents such as Sedums, 


Saxifrages, Sempervivums, and Kcheverias are 
very effective along with dark-leaved Ivies. 
Convolvulus mauritanicus and many other 
elegant drooping plants may be used with good 
results. It should be borne in mind that the 
soil in baskets is more fully exposed to the 
drying effect of the atmosphere than when in 
pots. Hence it becomes necessary to supply an 
abundance of moisture, either in the evening or 
the early morning. The introduction of a few 
baskets of plants in suitable positions makes a 
wonderful improvement in the appearance of 
windows, balconies, and verandahs, while the 
little trouble that is required in growing them 
is amply repaid by their beautiful flowers and 
the picturesque masses of their cool, green 
foliage. B. H. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Planting Ghent Azaleas (7. Gillu- 
more ).—Your plan of a Rose and Azalea-bed 
would be effective. As, however, you do not 
mention how much of the middle you intend to 
devote to the Azaleas, it is impossible to tell 
you how many plants you will require. If you 
get good-sized plants of Azaleas to start with, 
plant so that the branches of each are about a 
foot clear of its next neighbour’s. Between the 
Azaleas clumps of Lilies may be planted with 
excellent results, as these will throw up their 
bloom-spires through the foliage of the Azaleas, 
and produce their blossoms in the summer and 
autumn, some time after the flowering period 
of the Azaleas is past. The Azaleas must be 
provided with a bed of peat or leaf-mould, in 
which the Lilies will also thrive. The Tea 
Roses should be planted about 18 inches apart 
in heavy loam, enriched with manure. The 
Polyantha Roses should be planted still nearer 
together, but these prefer a lighter soil than 
the Teas, and well drained. 


Fritillaria recurva.—tThis lovely species 
is not only one of the most remarkable, but one 
of the rarest and most beautiful, of the family. 
The slender stems of about a foot high have three 
and sometimes four of the reddish-orange, 
drooping bell-shaped blossoms, well recurved 
at the tips. It is certainly a rare and pretty 
kind, perfectly hardy in ordinary winters, and 
thus making a capital subject for sheltered posi- 
tions in the rock garden. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. <All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
v2fer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cemnot always be given the week after the queries are 
7 ceived, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
svould they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


529—Plans of gardens (D.).—Please send a plan of 
your garden, and we can help you. The numbers you 
refer to are out of print. 


539—Metal labels (Herbaceous).—We are familiar 
with the label of which you send asketch, but after search- 
ing in many directions have been unable to find the maker. 
Try J. Pinches, 27, Oxenden-street, London, 8.W., who 
may be the maker. 


531—Auricula flowers (IW. L.).—Your blooms are 
very pretty, but they show conclusively that they belong 
to the ordinary border section, and would not be classed 
as either show or alpine by florists. From either of these 
they are a long way removed. No doubt they are very 
rch in your garden, as are myriads of them elsewhere, and 
well do they in their season repay cultivation. 


532—Blight on Gooseberry-leaves (J. G.).— 
We do not regard the small spots on your Gooseberry-leaves 
as blight ; at least, of an insect nature. They seem to be 
of frost production, having been touched with a sharp 
frost on some night, and the effects of which were 
perhaps not then noticed, but are now more visible when 
the leaves have become larger. We think leaves and 
fruits will grow out of these markings in a week or two. 


533—Celeriac culture (Sad).—Trimming of the 
plants is quite unnecessary. If planted out in rows from 
18 inches to 20 inches apart, the plants being from 6 inches 
to 8 inches apart in the rows, it is but needful to keep the 
ground well hoed. The roots then swell on the soil, and 
will need earthing up in the winter if to be kept in the 
ground for use when other Celery fails, that being their 
ciief use. 

534-Spring budding (dH. N. G.).—Very many 
thanks for your kind note. You seem to think, however, 
that summer and autumn budding is productive of 
failures. That is not the experience of our nurserymen, 
some of whom, of Roses and fruits, have 100,000 buds 
inserted annually, and their loss does not exceed 5 per 
cent. We have a good deal of faith in their vast experi- 
ence, and they do so well know what is the best practice 
for their purposes. 

535—Tulip disease (C. S.).—We have had no 
experience of the disease in Tulips to which you refer, but 
will early seek for the experience of Tulip growers, and 
will refer to the matter again. Doubtless your variety is 
an old one, and because the flowers are flaked or feathered, 
evidently belongs to the florists’ section. These are less 
robust in habit to the selfs and ordinary Dutch or border 
varieties. 

536—Seedling weeds (C. J. B.).—Your seedling 
weeds sent are so small and imperfectly developed and 
flattened that it is not possible to determine what they 
are; indeed, they have only cotyledons or seed-leaves 
developed yet, and look to be all alike. If after plants 
lave been more fully developed you could send along a 
sample of each in a stout card box, or one of wood or tin, 
we might be able to name them. Really, they alllook like 
seedling Chickweed at present. A good hoeing would 
soon destroy them. : 

537—Sulphate of ammonia (A. F. B.).—We 
strongly advise you to use sulphate of ammonia in a dry 
state asa manure for your Maiden-hair Ferns. Mix witha 
few pounds’ weight an equal quantity of fine soil, then give 
to each plant. Spread about a tablespoonful of the mixture 
01:e a fortnight, washing it in gradually with the ordinary 
wa erings. Some soot added would also do good, also 
weak soot-water, but given as advised is the prefer- 
able way. A bushel of soot or 5 peck of sulphate should 
su‘Tice for 20 gallons of water. 

538—Pear-bloom dropping (Rydal Mount ).—We 
hie many similar complaints of the dropping of Pear- 
bloom this season. It may be due to several causes. 
First, the soil prior to the recent rains, which have now 
not gone deep, was very dry, and could but have been 
harmful to the fruit. Again, whenever there is a mass of 
bloom as there was this season, it is rare that a good set 
follows. That is presumably due to imperfect pollen pro- 
duction. Third, the low temperature and very cold 





nights, even where protected from frost, acted very 
injuriously. All these causes have doubtless operated 
harmfully in your case as in so many others. Asa rule, 
the winter-moth-caterpillar does not infest Pear-trees. 
Yours may be the same as the Gooseberry-caterpillar, or 
the leaf-maggot similar to what is found on Rose bushes. 
If you could give your trees a gentle syringing with a 
solution of Sunlizht-soap, dissolved in water 1 Ib. to 
5 gallons, you may do them much good. 


539—Woodlice in Cueumber-house (/’. S.).— 
During the day woodlice will certainly be found lying in 
close to the walls or other partitions of your Cucumber soil 
bed. If you could pour in—to run down between soil and 
partition—quite boiling water, you would destroy many, 
and yet would hardly harm the plant roots. Also cut 
large Potatoes in halves, slightly hollowing out the flesh, 
and lay these cut side downwards about on the soil, and 
many of the insects will creep under these traps at night, 
and be found in the daytime. They also get under pieces 
of slate or tile, but pieces of any soft root are best, as 
these are food. 

540—Packing flowers for post (Lily).—For this 
purpose always use wood or tin boxes. The stoutest of 
cardboard boxes soon get crushed flat. Never use cotton- 
wool for packing. Nothing is better than a little damp 
Moss. This should be first washed clean, and half dried 
before using ; then, if possible, if the stems are all laid one 
way, there should be enough Moss about and over the 
ends of the stems to press down firmly when the lid is on, 
and thus grip the flowers tightly. So packed flowers will 
travel very securely. Never nail wood boxes: only tie 
them. 

541—Pondweed (Aquaria).—We should regard the 
spawn of your goldfish as out of danger by the end of 
May, as ere then hatching should have been accomplished. 
Pulling the Avacaris will give some trouble. Drawing long 
chains or stout wire ropes through a pond, so that the 
things used touch the bottom and sever the weeds, thus 
causing them to rise to the surface, may be the simplest 
plan; but probably you have had ample previous 
experience. We should like to hear later how your gold- 
fish thrive after the cleaning has been accomplished. 


542--Greenhouse management book (/. W.). 
—We cannot reply privately to questions, as we have to 
regard the interests of all our readers, many of whom may 
have as much interest in a reply as the person specially 
concerned. As to books on greenhouse management, you 
may find what you want perhaps in ‘ Greenhouse 
Management for Amateurs,” by W. J. May, 170, Strand, 
London, W.C. A very useful little book is ‘‘ Greenhouse 
and Window Plants,” by C. Collins, price 1s. ; may be got 
from any. bookseller; publishers, MacMillan and Co., 
London. 

543—Fruit books (A. F. (.).—The best standard 
book on the Vine and its culture is ‘‘ Vines and Vine 
Culture,” by A. F. Barron, price 5s. 6d., may be had of the 
author, Sutton-court-road, Chiswick, London. <A very 
useful book is ‘f Vine Culture under Glass,” by J. R. Pear- 
son, price 1s. 7d.; may be had of the author, Chilwell 
Nurseries, Nottingham. We know of no book specially 
devoted to Peach culture. Mr. De Breuil’s book on the 
“Oulture of Fruit Trees,” publishers, Lockwood and 
Co., London, price 3s. 6d., may give you the information 
you need. 

544—Zine clips for glazing (L. P.).—We cannot 
tell you of any special maker of these zinc clips, as they 
are rarely advertised. If not a patent, could you not have 
them made locally, from a sample you can supply? Per- 
haps some reader may be able to send us the needful 
information. There are diverse clips; none, however, 
seem to have proved entirely acceptable. Generally now 
it is found best to bed the glass in putty, brad the panes 
in securely, scrape off all top putties, and then give the 
bars, putty, and glass edges, three coats of paint. 

545-Shanking Vine-leaves_ (Reader).—Your 
Vine seems to have suffered from a damping or shank- 
ing of the leaf stems close to the leaves. Were they 
at any time near the glass when there was a sharp frost, 
and were caught by it, or suffered from a sudden fall in the 
temperature of the vinery? Seeing that otherwise the 
leaves are stout and generally healthy, we can find no other 
reason for this sudden stem decay. If few of the leaves 
have suffered, pinch those off and burn them. If, how- 
ever, very many collapse, then it will be bad for the fruit 
crop. We can but hope that the trouble is temporary. 


546—Stocks in bloom (Gardener).—If, as we! 


assume, your stocks in flower are in pots in greenhouse or 
frame, they would be of the intermediate section, some of 
which aretermed East Lothians. These are white, scarlet, 
and purple in colour. To have plants blooming in 
the spring—that is, in March, April, or May—it is needful 
to sow seed from the beginning to the end of July—not 
necessarily under glass, but in any case where some 
shading and watering can be given. The plants may be 
got singly, to stand the winter, into small pots, or in 
trebles into 5-inch pots, all getting shifted into other 
pots a sizelarger in March. The plants must have plenty 
of light and air, and kept near the glass, and so soon as 
potted be placed in a close frame until well rooted. 


547 Shanking Vine shoots (Constant Reader).— 
As with a similar case previously referred to, we think the 
shanking of the stems of your Vine shoots or laterals has 
arisen chiefly because of getting cut with frost, especially 
as the house is unheated. When sharp frosts followed 
im succession three or four nights, and the young shoots 
were near the glass, no doubt they got nipped with frost, 
which injury is but now making itself evident. We have 
never met with a complaint of this kind in a heated 
vinery, from which frost was excluded. Of course, no 
fruits can be had from such shoots. We advise cutting 
them off and getting new growths to break, that they may 
carry stout buds for the next season’s growth. 


548 — Hybrid Brier Roses (T. Gallimore). — 
Perhaps the best of the Hybrid Sweet Briers is Lady Pen- 
zance, the flowers being of a beautiful soft coppery tint, 
one of its parents being the Austrian Copper. Anne of 
Gierstein has crimson blooms; Amy Robsart, deep rose ; 
Lord Penzance, fawn colour; Brenda, blush; Meg 
Merrilies, bright crimson ; and Rose Bradwardine, clear 
rose colour. If you wish toform a bed of these Roses, 
they should not be planted more than 2 feet apart, and 
should be pruned very sparingly. The Austrian Briers 
associate well with the Hybrid Sweet Briers, and are very 
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showy when in flower. Of the singles there are the 
Austrian Yellow with canary-coloured blooms, and the 
Austrian Copper, with flowers of a brilliant coppery-red, 
the two forms providing a most effective contrast. Of 
doubles there are the Persian Yellow and Harrisoni, both 
being bright yellow in tint. 


549—Fallen Pear-bloom (4. M. M.).—Y our com- 
plaint as to falling Pear-bloom is a commcm on: this 
spring. We do not attribute it to the absence of bees, as 
bloom on Orchards, and of Cherries, Plums, and Apples 
sets freely without such aid. Werather hold that through 
dryness of soil, or some other cause, there has been a great 
lack of pollen, hence bloom sterility. Also even if 
protected from frost, the bloom has suffered greatly from 
very cold nights and winds. Peaches have greatly suffered 
in thesame way on walls outdoors. Many people who did 
not rise early in the morning, indeed, not until evidences 
of frost had disappeared, believed that there had been on 
several nights very little frost. All the same, at four a.m. 
there were from 6 degs. to 8 degs. of cold. 


550—Sand samples (Jsinglass).—The sand samples 
you have sent differ materially in texture from the 
ordinary sand deposits of the South of England, as 
ours are chiefly of disintegrated sandstone, whilst yours 
seem to be of shale or ironstone. The darker sand is 
quite metallic in nature, whilst the other is more granatic, 
differing chiefly in colour. The screened product from 
each should be useful to mix with ordinary soils, and a 
combination of both should make capital sand to mix with 
potting soil or for striking cuttings in, or to use for Car- 
nation layering or for similar purposes. We should not 
regard either sand in an unscreened state as desirable, 
except to mix with a stiff clay soil. Sand is hardly 
soluble, and therefore cannot be plant food, but it does 
materially serve to keep soil porous, thus enabling air to 
pass freely, also water, and roots to work freely. These 
are important matters in plant culture. 

551_—Unpruned Vines (Fix).—We regret it is not 
possible, owing to having to go to press so early, to reply 
immediately to your query. As your Vines have not been 
winter prunea, and have broken freely into new growth, 
we advise you to pull out all the shoots except the one 
nearest to the main stem or rod, and trust to that to carry 
a proper bunch. If you cut back the old wood growths 
on each side of the main rods, which are commonly called 
laterals now, there is every probability that bleeding 
will result, and thus cause great waste of sap. But once 
the shoot left at the base of each lateral has made good 
growth and leafage, that will absorb the sap flow, and you 
may prune away the old bare shoots or branches then. 
By selecting the shoot nearest the main rod you will have 
something to prune back to next winter. 

552—Pear bloom falling (J. B.).—The Pear flowers 
sent are so withered that we cannot tell from them what 
is the cause of their falling. But then bloom of all varie- 
ties has fallen freely on this side of the Channel also. 
That is attributable, first, to a very large portion being 
unfertile, and, second, because the sharp frosts and keen, 
cold winds which prevailed when the Pears were in bloom, 
destroyed so much of it. Probably your Marie Louise 
bloom, seldom hardy, has fallen from the same cause. It 
may have been that your Pear wood did not ripen well 
last autumn. If so, the flowers would be of no use. 
Treble fish-netting would have some value as protection, 
but is not much service when frosts are sharp and the 
nights are humid. We do not anticipate a great Pear 
crop over here, in spite of the bloom having been wonder- 
fully profuse. 

553—Fruit-trees in pots shedding bloom 
(P. B. S.).—Although the fruit-trees in pots—Peach, 
Plum, and Pear—you recently purchased were well set 
with bloom, yet all fell after expanding, arose probably 
from excessive dryness at the roots, for the soil in pots 
soon dries, especially just when growth begins. Of course, 
there may have been some other cause, but we should 
regard the one given as the primary one. The trees will 
be best kept under glass now until new growths have 
been made. They can then be stood outdoors, some litter 


' being laid about the pots to protect from hot sunshine. <A 


little weak manure-water may be given them whilst 
growth is proceeding, and, indeed, all through the 
summer. Early in July shorten back the side shoots to 
five leaves, and the buds of these will swell up to produce 
fruit buds the following year. Cut back your wild-grow- 
ing Rose-tree in greenhouse hard now. 

554—Weed-killer for walks (Eve ).—As there are 
no less than three weed-killers advertised in our pages, we 
could not specially recommend any of them, and doubtless 
all are good, and probably equally priced and efficient. 
To prevent risk to dogs, etc., we advise before using the 
solution, which is poisonous, that the paths be well swept, 
so that nothing lies about on them for dogs to catch hold 
of. We have never heard of anything suffering as you 
mention. The material, which is sent out in iron cylinders 
or drums, is mixed with water in a large wooden tub in the 
proportion of 1 to 40 or to 50 according to strength, then 
poured over the paths froma water-pot with a spreader 
that is kept expressly for that purpose. It should not 
touch Grass or other live edgings. 

555-Hydrangeas in pots (Lady Amateur)—We 
infer from your description of your plants of Hydrangeas, 
that they do not make growth sufficiently stout to carry 
bloom heads. So much depends on the quality of soil they 
are inand general treatment. Hydrangeas are rather gross 
feeders, and need ample root room. The compost should 
be good turfy loam three parts, the rest being old well- 
decayed hot-bed-manure and some sharp sand. You 
should cut out all weak shoots, leaving only a few of the 
very strongest. Then give liquid-manure made of 1 bushel 
of horse-droppings and a peck of soot to 20 gallons of 
water, the soot and manure being put into a coarse bag, 
and that will last you for watering a long time. Let the 
plants have all the sun warmth they can get to help 
mature the season’s growth. 


556-—Books onStrawberry culture (M. M. M.). 
__We know of but one book only specially devoted to the 
culture of Strawberries. It is by William Hinds, and is 
entitled ‘‘Strawberries and their Culture.” Its price is 
moderate, but we do not know exactly. You may be 
able to obtain it by applying to 1, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London. If you have plants in your garden, 
your duty will be to obtain a number of 60 sized 
or about 3-inch pots, fill them with fairly fine soil, 
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Then when these have become pretty well filled with roots, 
shift them into other pots a size larger. Those would be 
5-inch pots, or what are commonly called 48's, In such 
pots many plants will bloom well. If they be fairly strong 
growers they may be better shifted into 6-inch or 7-inch 
pots. But in all cases the shift from pot to pot should 
never be too great—that is to say, not from pots of 
3k inches to others of 6 inches, or from 5-inch pots to 8-inch 
pots at once. Very often, asa result of over-potting, soil 
becomes saturated and sour, because there are so few roots 
relatively to take up the moisture given. In the case of 
potted plants, because the roots are compact and well 
under control, they are best when fed by waterings of 
liquid-manure, or with top-dressings of artificial manure 
spread over the soil occasionally, and washed in by 
frequent waterings. That is productive of more satisfac- 
tory results than from overpotting in too much room 
and too much soil. 

565—Cropping glass-houses (f. D.).—If your 
Vines in vineries are doing well, and covering the roof 
with leafage, you will soon find it so dense and shading 
that very little, if anything useful, will grow beneath. 
Possibly Ferns may do so, as these like some shade, but 
Maiden-hair, to be fit for market sale, likes ample light to 
strengthen it. We could not tell you what your other 
variety of Adiantum is, as there are scores of them, strong 
growing. By sending a fully-developed frond it may be 
possible to name it. You may certainly grow Tomato and 
Cucumber plants in a greenhouse, either in pots or planted 
out in the soil, though Cucumbers like a soil that is of 
fresh yellow turfy loam best. It would be useless to 
attempt to grow dwarf Beans under glass now, but if you 
can furnish ample heat you may do so with success next 
winter. These need an atmosphere of from 60 degs. to 
65 degs. As to plants in pots, the things you name always 
sell well if well grown. You could raise Fuchsias and 
Petunias from cuttings, but you would have to purchase 
small Palms and Ferns and grow them on. You may also 
do with both green-leaved and variegated Pelargoniums, 
as these are always in demand; berried Solanums and 
Tuberous Begonias. You seem to be doing all right with 
vegetables, and seeing how warm your locality is, you 
ought to do well with Strawberries, of which you should 
put out a few hundreds of plants early in the autumn. 
But in dealing with plants in pots do not attempt too 
much. Flowers for cutting often pay best, as everybody 
wants them. Chrysanthemums, Roses, Carnations, 
Pinks, Stocks, Asters, and many similar things, give a 
large supply of flowers for cutting. Especially grow some 
half-dozen varieties of Sweet Peas in quantity, Pompon 
Dahlias, Perennial Sunflowers, &c. 


and into each peg singly a newly-formed runner, so soon 
as it begins to show roots. The little pots are best 
partially sunken in the soil, as then they do not topple 
over. Each runner must be pegged down in the pot, and 
be oceasionally watered. After a month to root, the 
runner strings may be cut, and the plants removed and 
stood on a floor of ashes close together until time can be 
found to shift them into 6-inch or fruiting pots. 


557—Forced bulbs, ete. (Donegal).—The various 
bulbs and roots named by you—Lily of the Valley, Roman 
Hyacinths (which are what you mean by ‘‘ White Squills”’), 
Snowdrops, Narcissi, etc., may be induced to_ bloom ina 
temperature of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at Christmas if 
you get them potted early. That should be done at the 
end of September at the latest, then all be stood on a hard 
ash floor outdoors, and be covered up 3 inches deep with 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse for a few weeks. Early in 
November they should be got into the house, the heat 
being very moderate at first, then increased after a week 
or ten days. As the light at that time is poor, the pots 
should be kept near the glass to prevent drawing. Itisa 
eood plan to pot enough of these things at the first, to 
enable a couple of forcings in succession to take place. 

558—Gardeners out of employ (4 Working Gar- 
dener ).—Under the belief that it is an easily learnt voca- 
tion, perhaps because of its nature, a rather tempting one, 
youths flock into it, only to find later in life that openings 
for constant employment, much less for advancement, are 
few. Really, at present there seems to be more demand 
for labour in market-growing establishments than in 
private gardens. The work in those places is more arduous 
and far less attractive. There is no gardeners’ union ofa 
trade nature in existence. Gardeners are as a body 
of workers too widely spread to render the formation 
of such a union possible, and indeed, were it formed, 
we fail to see in what direction it could render any 
useful service to its members, especially in finding situa- 
tions which do not exist. There is a Gardeners’ Benefit 
Society, a most excellent institution, one that all gardeners 
should endeavour to join, but it is a purely friendly or 
benefit society, and could neither give relief to those out of 
work or help them to find work. 

559—Auriculas(4 matewr).—Referring to your queries 
respecting pot Auriculas, of which previous notice has been 
taken, we remark, secondly, that the plants, after they 
have flowered, should have the seed-pods pinched off, but 
leaving the stem gradually to die away ; then the plants 
had better be shifted at once, whilst new roots are being 
formed, into 5-inch pots, giving plenty of drainage, in 
which put a few small pieces of charcoal. Use a good 
turfy loam for the bulk of compost, with some old hot-bed 
manure and sand added. Keep the plants for the summer 
in a cool-frame that looks north, giving plenty of air. 
Plants are propagated by taking off side growths, with 
some roots attached, and putting them into small pots. 
Plants being in pots may be purchased anywhere. Of 
course, we refer to the best show and alpine varieties. 
The border Auriculas may be obtained best in the autumn, 
as these come from the open ground. 

560—Peach-bud dropping (Puzzled).—Yours_ is 
indeed a bad case, when after lifting the trees, remaking 
the border, replanting,‘and giving the best attention, all 
your stone fruit-trees alike drop their flower-buds yearly. 
The trees make strong top growth doubtless because they 
have no fruit crops to carry, and very luxuriant wood 
seldom ripens well. It seems now as if rather hard root- 
pruning were needful, and then in the autumn and winter 
ample waterings. Unless your soil was of clay, and sour, 
your drainage seems to have been overdone. Give the trees 
a liberal dressing of wood-ashes and old mortar or lime 
rubbish, as potash is evidently much needed. 


561—Gooseberries falling (Lily).—Are you abso- 
lutely certain that you have had no frost ? Seeing how 
very sharp and general frosts were not long since, and 
caused Gooseberries to fall thickly in some gardens, we 
think that yours must have suffered from the same 
cause, without your haying been aware of it. The few 
small grubs you have seen could not have caused the 
falling of fruit. We assume that the falling took place 
before you syringed the bushes with Sunlight-soap in 
solution. Placing soot and lime round the stems may 
do some good, but as the caterpillars are deposited on 
the bushes in the form of eggs first by moths, the lime 
circle will hardly affect them. Probably the recent rains 
will have done the bushes great good. 


562—Manuring flower border (Beginner ).—The 
artificial manure you mention, or, indeed, any other, can 
be given as a liquid solution with advantage to herbace- 
ous plants ; or, if preferred, and we think it is the best, 
then in a dry form sprinkled about amongst the plants and 
well-hoed in. Of course, this needs moisture in the form 
of water applied or rain, to dissolve it ; but it is the best 
method of applying it. If you could give one dressing of 
say 3 Ib. per rod now, very evenly distributed amongst the 
plants, and a further similar dressing a month hence in 
moist weather, great good should result. If some plants 
grow too strong, withhold the manure from them the 
second time. 

563—Spireas and Deutzias ( Beginner ).—When 
Spireas have done flowering the flower-stems should be 
cut off, and the plants turned out of pots, the drainage 
removed, then the plants put out 18 inches apart in good 
garden soil, where, if dry, occasionally watered, they will 
make good growth, and may be lifted and repotted in 
October. Commonly in gardens it is the rule to allow 
the plants to remain outdoors in this way two years, a 
further stock being used for the second year’s flowering. 
The plants become all the stronger. As to Deutzias, cut 
hack some of the old flowering wood, and encourage the 
formation of new root growths, as these flower best the 
following year. The plants may be treated as advised for 
Spireas, or they may be kept in pots, the pots being 
plunged in ashes or Cocoa-fibre for the summer outdoors, 
and the plants freely watered. A little liquid-manure 
eiven occasionally would do them good wp to the end of 
August. 

564—Potting plants (Tewkesbury ).—Over-potting— 
that is, using too large pots for the needs of the plants—is 
a common defect in potting by amateurs. But unless one 
knows the respective sizes of plants, it is not possible to 
s.y what sizes of pots best suit them, Generally taking 
Begonias, Pelargoniums, and similar plants, the rule is to 
vet them into about 34-inch pots at the first when small. 




























































































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants. — Forget-me-not. — Myosotis 
Imperatrice Elizabeth. F. C. Foa.—Marsh Forget-me- 
not (Myosotis palustris). P. Ebsworth.—1, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis; 2, Spirwa Thunbergi. 
Williams.—Epimetium alpinum. Nescio.—The com- 
mon Meadow Rockfoil (Saxifraga granulata). The double 
variety is a pretty garden plant.——W. L.—Alonsoa 
incisifolia. —— W. H. H.—Asplenium  bulbiferum.—— 
C. L. P.— Amelanchier canadensis. M. M. M.— 
1, Doronicum plantagineum excelsum ; 2, Alyssum saxa- 
tile ; 3, Mossy Rockfoil (Saxifraga hypnoides) ; 4, Antheri- 
cum variegatum. S. P., Northumberland.—1, Berberis 
dulcis; 2, Rose Celine Forestier apparently, but much 
crushed; 3, Sedum azoideum variegatum,; 4, Sedum 
populifolium ; 5, Ivy-leaved Toadflax (Linaria Oymbalaria) ; 
6, Phalangium variegatum; 7, Tradescantia zebrina ; 
8, Saxifraga peltata; 9, Please send flowers. Mrs. 
Inglis.—Piptanthus nepalensis.——F’. H.—Fritillaria pyre- 
naica (Pyrenean Fritillary). Silvester.—Next week.— 
Co. Antrim.—Your flowers were much faded, and you did 
not number them. The blue one was too dead to recog- 
nise; the others were C. Florida and its double form. 
North Irishman.—All the flowers sent were of the 
ordinary border Auricula, and have not distinctive names, 
such as the other sections.——G. C.—Wayfaring-tree 
(Viburnum Lantana).——Vectis.—The Spirea is probably 
S. confusa, but was too withered to accurately determine ; 
the other was Lonicera tatarica. East Lothian.—- 
Simply a freak.—¥/J. B. Rogers.—1, Xanthoceras sorbifolia; 
2, Withered, kindly send again; 3, Lungwort (Pulmo- 
naria); 4, Comfrey (Symphytum officinale); 5, Dryas 
octopetala. —— A. UL.—1, Dendrobium chrysotoxum ; 
2, Dendrobium densiflorum ; 3, Odontoglossum citrosmum ; 
4, Oncidium species. 






































Catalogues received.—Dahlias, Begonias, and 
other Bedding-plants.—R. C. Notcutt, Woods Nursery, 
Woodbridge. 





POULTRY. 


Keeping fowls in corner of garden 
(E. P. S.).—I see no reason why you should 
not keep a few Fowls in the spot mentioned. 
The space is certainly not very large, still, with 
care, as to feeding and cleanliness, you could 
manage about half-a-dozen laying hens. ii 
should not, under any circumstances whatever, 
keep a male bird, as the cost of his keep, as 
well as his room, would be wasted, for you can- 
not breed chicks succesfully in so small an 
enclosure. The most suitable hens for your 
purpose would be Minorcas, or half-bred Leg- 
horns. Do not be persuaded to buy the heavier 
kinds, such as Brahmas, Cochins, Langshans 
Plymouth Racks, or Orpingtons. Such fowls 
require more room than you can give 
them, and want an extensiye range if 


they are to.do well. You should roof 
in a good portion of your run, and thus keep it 
dry under foot. The smaller the run the more 
important does a dry bottom become, because 
even a few Fowls standing about on a rainy 
day make the ground most objectionable. You 
should insist upon buying last year’s birds ; 
then with care it may be possible to get eggs 
from them next winter. It would, however, be 
an improvement to buy a couple of March 
hatched pullets in the autumn, as the hens are 
sure to want a little rest. Do not overfeed your 
birds, this being the fault committed by most 
people. Provide grit, mortar rubbish, or oyster 
shells, and plenty of green stuff, and feed 
regularly twice a day with meal and grain 
respectively.—DovuLTING. 


LAW. 


Purchase of florist’s business—re- 
covery of deposit.—I arranged with a 
florist to buy his business, and paid £5 as 
deposit. Before paying the deposit I asked him 
if we should not make arrangements with his 
landlord for me to take over the tenancy, and 
he replied that the landlord would make no 
objection, and that there was no occasion to 
see him. I called a few days later to compiete 
the arrangements, and he then said he had found 
the landlord would not accept me as a tenant, 
and he refused to return the deposit of £5, 
saying he had paid the amount to his agent who 
had advertised the business for sale. Can I 
claim back the deposit? And if so, must I sue 
the agent or the man to whom I paid the 
money ?—B. C. 


*.* You can recover the deposit, and possibly 
also something in the way of damages for breach 
of contract. There is not the slightest doubt of 
your ability to recover back the deposit in an 
action in the county court; but you must sue 
the man to whom you paid the money and with 
whom you made the arrangements—you hare 
nothing to do with the agent who advertised 
the place.-—K. C. T. 








RAILING LOBELIAS.—Bright pink, pure 

- white, deep blue, mass blossom all season, fine for 
window-boxes, hanging-baskets, &c., 6 well-rooted plants, 1s., 
free—_JOHN RAYNER, Highfield, Southampton. 


LOVELY HARDY CLIMBER.—Adlumia 





cirrhosa, runs 30 ft. in season, exquisite Maiden-hair - 


foliage, decked with dainty pink flowers, quite hardy, easily 
grown, 2 well-rooted plants, 1s., free.—RAYNER, as above. 


LANGFORD’S LIST.—12 CARNATIONS, 
¢ 3s. 6d.: Lord Byron, Sandringham White, King of 
Scarlets, Queen of. Bedders, Duchess of Fife, Miss Joliffe, 
H. K. Hales, Mrs. R. Hole, Thérese Franco, Uriah Pike, 
Dundee Scarlet, Salamander. 12 PINKS, 2s. 6d: Alice Lee, 
Ernest Ladhams, John Ball, Snowflake, Homer, Mrs. Pettifer, 
Paddington, Albino, Modesty, Her Majesty, Mrs. Lakin, 
Lizzie Duval. 12 SUMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 3s. : 
Canary, Fred Hole, Flora, Leon Collin, Mrs. Cullingford, 
Orange Button, Precocite, St. Crouts, Orange Child, Toreador, 
Piercy’s Seedling, White St. Crouts.. 12 VIOLAS, Is. ‘6d. 
Bridesmaid, Gold of Ophir, Bullion, Devonshire Cream, King 
of the Blues, Wm. Niel, Blue Cloud, Blue Gown, Accusbla, 
Countess of Kintore, Mrs. Bellamy, Sylvia. Car. free: Cash 
with order.—Nurseries, Withington, Lancashire. 


DH YLLOCACTUS—PHYLLOCACTUS, bear- 


ing the grandest flowers ever seen, 6 to 9 inches across, in 
all colours: white, yellow, crimson, scarlet, etc., some of them 
with delicious perfume. Can be grown in any window or 
greenhouse. Will grow and flower for years without any 
trouble. 3 good strong plants, 2s. 6d.; 6 ditto, 4s. 6d.; or 
12 for 9s., free, all different colours; also some very large 
flowering specimens, and large Aloes, Agaves, and Yuccas.— 
JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston. 


LEARANCE BOX, to make room for summer 
bedding, 144, free, 2s., containing 24 Choice Pansies, 12 
Scarlet Lychnis, 12 Potentillas, 12 C. Bells, 12 8. Williams, 12 
Tceland Poppy, 12 Lupins, 12 Mix. Wallflowers, 12 each of 
Viola, Mauve Queen, Golden Queen, L. Snowdake. Shirley 
Poppy plants, 100, free, 1s. 3d. Ivory spotted Foxgloves, 25, 
1s., free. 200 Lettuce plants, free, 1s. 3d. Tomato plants, in 
or outdoor, 20, 1s., free. Our Annual Summer Bedding Box, 
250, free, for 3s, consisting of Astersin great variety, Petunias, 
Ageratums, Stocks, 8. Dahlias, D. Nasturtium, 8. Peas, Gail- 
lardias, Cornflower, Sunflower, Everlastings, Scabious, and 
others. Also Collection of Sweet Peas, 144, in 12 varieties, 
free, 2s.—J. DUCKER, Florist, Haxey, via Doncaster. 


LEARANCE SALE.—100,000 BEGONIA 

TUBERS, Large, erect-tlowering Singles, 12, 1s.; 

25, 3s. 6d.; 50, 6s.; 100, 11s. Doubles same price. Smaller, 

12. 1s. 6d.; 25, 2s. 6d.; 100, 8s., for cash—JOHN WELLS, 
Begonia Nursery, Ryarsh, Malling, Kent. 


EFY THE BIRDS by buying our noted 
2otless Tanned Netting, as supplied to the principal 
gardens in the kingdom. Orders over 5s. value are sent car- 
riage paid. 100 yds. by 1 yd., 3s.; 200 yds. by 1 yd., 6s. ; 300 
yds, by 1 yd., 9s. Can supply any length or width.— 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, East-street Works, 
Reading. (Name paper,) 


ING GARDEN LABELS.:— 100. assorted 
patterns, with ink and pen complete, 2s., post free, 
| POPE & OO., Livery-street, Birmingham, 
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Ne. 1,003.—Von. XX. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author o, ‘The English Flower Garden.” 


MAY 28, 1898. 
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VINES FAILING. 
I sEND jou by post a cutting off one of my 
Vines, which has been in about two years. It 
appears to have progressed very favourably 
until about ten days ago. During last 
week I was from home, but on my return I 
found the whole Vine in the same state as the 
piece sent you by post. I have had the roots 
of the Vine bared and examined, but cannot 
find an) thing there which appears to be likely 
to lead to the extraordinary decay, or dying off 
of the Vine itself. I have had one of the 
principal roots cut off, and I send it for your 
inspection per this post, and shall take it asa 
favour if you will examine it and give me your 
opinion. As far as my own judgment is con- 
cerned, it appears to be all right, and I saw the 
whole root bared, and it certainly appeared to 
have been properly cared for and in good con- 
dition. The only information I can obtain 
leads me to suppose that the Vine received a 
chill by some of the top lights being left open 
during the severe east winds of a few weeks 
ago. T. 
_ *,* Exposing the tender leaves of Grape-Vines 
to cold, easterly winds is liable to bring ona 
bad attack of mildew, and front air in particular 
ought to be given very sparingly, if at all, while 
these prevail, Excessively high temperatures 
may be prevented and a genial atmosphere pro- 
moted by commencing to ventilate early in the 
morning, or soon after the sun strikes the house, 
gradually adding more top air up to 10.30 a.m. 
In this instance we do not blame cold winds or 
mildew for the complete failure of a single Vine, 
because the rest would also have been similarly 
injuriously affected, mildew spreading rapidly. 
Besides, the wood would not have been . so 
diminutive if the collapse had been due to 
faulty treatment so recent as the date given. 
The mischief evidently lies in the border, and 
anexamination of the roots sent discloses the 
fact that they are practically dead. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not stated whether the border is 
inside or outside of the house, but in either case 
I should say the roots have come into contact 
with something too strong in the way of either 
a manurial top-dressing or liquid-manure. 
Although the Grape-Vine, and, we may safely 
add, all other fruit-trees that are being hard 
worked, require to be fed at the roots, starva- 
tion leading to an early breakdown, -it is 
easily possible to overdo this feeding, an excess 
of strong manure doing harm. According to the 
results of a series of experiments we once con- 
ducted a very small quantity of manure applied 
to confined Vine roots leads to the rapid increase 
of fibrous or feeding roots, but exceed the dose 
by a mere pinch and they all become brown 
in a few hours. Chemical manures, notably 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
ought particularly to be used with the greatest 
‘caution, one quarter ounce. dissolved in a gallon 
of water actually being more than ma safely 
be applicd in all cases. Guano may ts used 
rather more freely, but we haye seen Vines 



















water, a beverage Vines like, must not be applied 
too strong, owing to the variability of the quality 
of soot. Special Vine manures, either mixed with 
fresh additions of soil or top-dressings or merely 
distributed over the surface of the border and 
washed in, are mosteffective, alsosafe, if those who 
use them are not over-zealous and apply them 
more liberally than the vendors recommend. 
Grape- Vinesin good health absorb water from the 
soil with surprising freedom, and if this is kept 
constantly available, the water also being, so 
to speak, just flavoured with the elements that 
the Vines stand most in need of, the correctness 
of the treatment will be evident enough in the 
top growth and crops. Strong liquid-manure 
is also more liable to damage the roots when 
applied while the soil is in a dry state than it is 
when given to a comparatively moist border. 
It is not so much a question of using large 
quantities of water at one time as of its timely 
application. One gallon of water applied when 
a border is in a semi-moist state will go further 
and do mcre good than 3 gallons given a week 
later, or, say, after the soil has become dry and 
crumbling when tested. Unless they are kept 
well supplied with moisture at the roots, red- 
spider and other evils will soon make themselves 
apparent. 

Whether what we have advanced will lead to 
the discovery of the cause of the Vine col- 
lapsing is problematical. It is evidently in a 
very bad plight, and, judging from the sample 
of wood and leaves sent, scarcely worth the 
trouble of renovating. If worth while, the 
following restorative measures may be tried: 
All the bunches should be at once removed, a 
shading of lime water applied to the glass, and 
the foliage syringed freely at least twice a day 
—once before 8 o’clock and again on closing the 
house at 3 p.m. or rather later. It is too much 
to expect that fresh strong growth will be 
formed this season, or a young rod be obtained 
to take the place of the old one with its feeble 
lateral shoots ; but if the roots can be induced 
“to start afresh, a foundation for renewed vigour 
will be laid. If there is anything of an in- 
jurious nature in the soil about the roots, much 
of it should be removed, and the roots, after 
being pruned, relaid in this. Personally, we 
would not ‘take all this trouble with a single 
Vine, unless a large spreading one, preferring 
rather to either give the remaining Vines more 
room, or else to extend a fresh rod from one of 
those next season to take the place of that 
crippled. 


found in the quarters of the vegetable garden, 
where they are entirely out of place (unless it be 
in the form of espaliers or cordons) ; or they 
may possibly be found in a somewhat neglected 
and out-of-the-way locality known as ‘‘ the 
orchard.” But as an advance or an improve- 
ment upon this state of things, might not these 
useful and ornamental fruit-trees be cultivated 
with more pleasure and, <t least, equal profit 
in the pleasure grounds? Clumps or groups of 
varied forms and dimensions would be tormed of 
pyramidal or otherwise trained Apple, Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry-trees, etc., which might be 
margined by low single cordons of their respec- 
tive kinds, while single standard trees of various 
sorts might in suitable situations be allowed to 
assume their natural habit and dimensions, the 
whole area to be traversed by winding and com- 
fortable walks, to afford every facility for the 
examination and enjoyment of the beauty of the 
various fruits in all stages of their development. 
Altogether I am inclined to think that by 
adopting some system of grouping such as I have 
endeavoured to descriLe, and by adhering to an 
arrangement which would associate the fruit 
garden with the pleasure ground in such a 
manner as to constitute, as it were, a necessary 
and important portion of the same, and to some 
extent effect a combination of the useful with 
the ornamental, we could hardly fail to give 
additional interest tothe surroundings of country 
mansions or smaller residences at all seasons of 
the year. He 





POT-STRAWBERRIES IN SPRING. 


THERE is more often than not a larger demand 
for forced Strawberries in many places from the 
middle of April up to the time that the outdoor 
fruits ripen than is the case earlier in the 
season, while in not a few instances they are 
not required at all until the London season is 
in full swing. In either case the grower must 
make ample provision to meet the demand, as 
in the majority of cases the fruits have to be 
packed and despatched to London twice and 
three times a week. A good stock of plants is 
therefore necessary to keep up such a supply, 
and when conveniences in the shape of Straw- 
berry-houses or pits do not exist, all kinds of 
makeshifts have to be resorted to for the 
time being to produce fruit in sufficient 
quantity to keep pace with the demand. 
Failing a house, a well-heated pit divided into 
two or three compartments answers admir- 
ably at this time of the year, as the plants can 
then be divided into three batches and treated 
accordingly. This enables shelves in fruit- 
houses to be dispensed with, which is a great 
consideration when the risk of an attack of red- 
spider is taken into account. If such a pit is 
not at disposal, then shelves in plant-stoves and 
the like should be utilised rather than using those 
in vineries and Peach and Fig-houses. How- 
ever, let. the conveniences be what they may, 
matters of a routine character, such as water- 
ing, syringing, and fumigation when necessary 
to keep down aphis, must have strict attention, 
as also should the thinning of recently-set 
fruits and the tying of them to sticks to keep 
them out of harm and assist them to. ripen 





BEAUTY OF FRUIT-TREES. 


FeEw objects are more beautiful and interesting 
during the spring and early summer months 
than our common cultivated fruit-trees ; and 
there really does not appear to be any good 
reason why the fruit garden should not consti- 
tute a necessary portion of the ‘pleasure- 
grounds” of every country mansion. What 
can be more beautiful than the Apple, the Pear, 
the Plum, and the Cherry-trees when in full 
flower? And they are, in fact, exceedingly 
interesting objects at all seasons of the year. 
But it rarely happens that they are placed in 
positions where their beauty can be appreciated 
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quickly. The more elevated the shelves the 
greater the amount of labour, ay ee on 
bright days, but if strips of turf are used, 
as advised in a former note, the plants 
will not dry so quickly, and the roots 
will soon lay hold of the moist soil. The 
plants will also need stimulants daily right 
up to the time the fruits begin to colour, after 
which pure water only should be given. If the 
fruits are ripening too quickly on a particular 
batch of plants they may be retarded by remov- 
ing them to a cooler house, or if in a pit such as 
has been previously described, they may be aired 
more freely so as to bring them along more 
slowly. On the other hand, should it be neces- 
sary to hasten the ripening of the fruits, keep 
the house or pit a trifle closer, close early, and 
keep the hot-water pipes well heated throughout 
the night. If there is a possibility of a break 
ozcurring in the supply before the. outdoor 
Strawberries are likely to be ready, matters may 
he remedied to a certain extent by covering with 
frames some of the forwardest plants of Royal 
Sovereign or Sir. J. Paxton growing outdoors 
on warm borders. This will quickly bring the 
plants into flower, and the frames should be 
well aired every day until the fruit, is set, when 
the swelling may be hastened by early closing. 
One or two good soakings of pure diluted liquid- 
manure will also aid the fruits to swell quickly 
if the soil about the roots is found to be in need 
of moisture. Early forced plants intended to 
be set out shortly should be hardened off and 
eventually turned outdoors under the shelter of 
a hedge or wall, and see that they get water 
whenever they require it. 











GARDEN WORK.” 


Conservatory. 

The climbers will require a good deal of attention now. 
Growth must be thinned and regulated, and if properly 
managed the climbers will furnish as much shade as the 
plants beneath will require. Plants in baskets will require 
a wood deal of water, and if full of roots liquid-manure 
may be given occasionally. Tropeolum Coolgardie in a 
basket is now a mass of golden blossoms. Fuchsias make 
charming basket-plants if the right kinds are selected ; 
young plants of Arabella Improved, planted half-a-dozen 
orso in a good-sized basket, the young shoots stopped 
twice and then tied over the sides of the baskets, so that 
the shoots hang down, are very effective. We want free- 
growing varieties for basket work. Heliotropes, when 
well-grown, are charming plants for the conservatory, and 
fragrance is wanted. When planted in the border they 
soon make Jarge bushes, and they may be trained up a 
wall or pillar or trained over an arch in large houses. To 
have plenty of flowers the plants should be pruned back 
end of July or early in August, and then there will be 
plenty of sweet blossoms early in autumn and up till 
Christmas. The plants may then be shortened back again 
to flower in May, June, and July. To make specimens 
quickly place three healthy young plants in a 7-inch pot 
in February, pinch a few times, and then let them flower. 
Young plants are better for this purpose than. old ones ; 
the growth is more vigorous and free. We strike our cut- 
tings in summer before the plants have exhausted them- 
szlves by flowering, and pot off as soon as rooted and keep 
quietly moving all the winter. The dark varieties are 
most appreciated ; must have good soil and firm potting— 
in fact, all plants flower better when firmly potted. It 
vives a sturdy habit, and this is necessary to flower pro- 
duction, and then when the framework of the plant is 
built up and the buds are showing at the ends of the 
shoots either give a top-dressing of some concentrated 
manure or the necessary stimulant in a liquid form. 
Much more is done with stimulants, especially in the way 
of concentrated manures, than was formerly possible. In 

the old days there was the liquid-manure-tubs or tank, 
usually the drainings from a manure-heap—well enough in 

its way, but not equal to the means within our reach now 

if we like to use them. All plants will require more water 

now, and the ventilation should be free to meet the out- 

side temperature, and a little air should be left on all 

night. 
Stove. 

Specimen Allamandas and other summer - flowering 
plants of free growth which have been encouraged to grow 
up near the glass to ripen growth and set flower-buds, 
should be trained as soon as the flower-buds are visible, so 
that they may assume a natural position when the flowers 
open. When required for exhibition the flowers are 
usually tied so as to make a face or best side, but for home 
decoration distribute the flowers so that the plants may 
be furnished on all sides. Ixoras when well grown are 
very effective plants, but they want plenty of heat and 
skilful management, especially as regards potting in the 
right kind of soil and careful watering. Ihave heard some 
gardeners say it does not matter what kind of soil stove 
plants are grown in if they have plenty of heat and 
moisture. This may do until brought into competition 
with plants grown by men who have studied every point 
o? culture. Night temperature 65 degs. to 68 degs. now, 
swith abundance of atmospheric moisture. Only rain-water, 
the same cemperature as the house, should be used for 
syringing. 

Midseason Grapes.—These are now stoning, and 
the final thinning should have been given. If the first 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under *‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
gesulte, ; 





thinning has been done by an experienced hand there is 
usually not much to do afterwards, though a little regula- 
tion of the large bunches may be necessary. Large 
bunches, if at all loose, may be trimmed a little at the first 
thinning, as firm, compact bunches look better on the dish 
than those of loose, sprawling habit. After the stoning is 
a ood time to give the final dressing of artificial-manure, 
which should be well watered in. Do not let sub-laterals 
extend: the main leaves are of far more value than the soft, 
watery shoots which spring from the young wood. Thetreat- 
ment of sub-laterals may be simplified by rubbing off all soft 
shoots below the bunch and pinching all above the bunch 
to one leaf. This will leave sufficient outlets for growth 
to prevent the starting of the back eyes. Keep up steady 
fires for the present, but leave a small crack of aironin a 
few places along the ridge ; ventilate further early in the 
morning. 
morning there will be scalding, and perhaps cracking. 


be neatly tied before the wood hardens, and fully expose 
the fruit to the sun from the first. One fruit to each 
square foot of trellis used to be considered a fair crop, but 
since all gardeners go in more or less for market gardening 
heavier crops are taken. Perhaps this would not somuch 
matter if more nourishment was given at the right time, 
which should be finished off when the last swelling com- 
mences. To have good-flayoured Peaches there must be 
free ventilation during the last fortnight and not too 
much water, but abundance of water is necessary both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere until the fruit begins to 
colour. 


cient to give a genial warmth. Plant two plants ina full- 
sized light in loam which has some hody init, made firm. 
Ventilate to ensure hardy, vigorous foliage, but do not 
shade. Keep the first healthy, and there will be good- 
flavoured fruif. 


ing to individual taste, not imitate what others are doing. 
We want more variety in window-boxes. To a certain ex- 
tent the passer-by has the advantage of the show in the 
street, and gathers useful hints as he walks about. Indoors 
there will be plenty of flowers now, including Bouvardias, 
Hydrangeas, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, ete. 


in shrubbery glades. We cannot get the broad masses 
seen in the woods, but very pretty effects may be obtained 
by planting the bulbs rather thickly in what may be termed 
irregular order. The Lily of the Valley may be used in 
the same way. It should be safe to bed out “ Geraniums ” 
and other plants which have been well hardened. Neutral 
tints of Heliotropes, pink and white ‘Geraniums,” will 
be better than so much scarlet. 
rather in demand now, especially for cutting. The Doro- 
nicums, and later the Coreopsis, are very useful for cutting, 
and there is an increasing demand for flowers fer 
cutting. The Madonna Lilies are charming for cutting, 
and white and crimson Pyretbrums. Special colours are 
run upon, and these should he decided in tint, such as 
yellow, or scarlet, or white. Beds of. Fuchsias are ver} 
effective, of such kinds as Arabella Improved and Scarcity. 
They look better in masses of one colour. Put out strong 
plants and have effective groups at once. Sprays are use- 
ful for cutting. Dahlias may be planted out now. Good 
varieties of Cactus and Single are the most effective from a 
decorative point of view. Trap and otherwise destroy slugs 
and other insects. A frequeat stirring of the surface is 
useful in getting rid of crawling things. We have had the 
April showers in May, and growth is yery rapid. 


Bordeaux-mixture may be used for spraying fruit-trees. 
Dust Hellebore-powder among Gooseberry-bushes if cater- 
pillars are present, or hand-picking by boys may be 
adopted if preferred. If taken in time this makes sure 
work. Do not neglect Peaches, either in the thinning of 
the young wood or the use of Tobacco-powder. The rains 
have been useful to the early Strawberries. Where it can 
be done it is a good plan to set out a few rows of plants to 
produce runners only, and cut away all runners from 
bearing plants. It is important that runners for early 
forcing especially should be taken early, and treated well 
from the first. Gardeners sometimes from a pressure of 
other work cannot get their runners early enough, and so 
are compelled to plant out small stuff that will not do 
much the first season. Young well-developed plants will 
bear heavy crops of the finest fruit, if taken early and 
treated well. This is specially important where gardens 
are small. Plums under glass should be pinched back 
when they have made five leayes, but this close pinching 
will not suit Peaches so well. Apricots will not force, and 
if grown under glass must havea well-ventilated structure 
if possible to themselyes, with plenty of old plaster or 
mortar in the border, which should be firm. Caterpillars 
sometimes attack Apricots outside, and may be found and 
crushed in the curled leaves. 

















































































If moisture condenses on the berries in the 


Peaches under glass.—The young’ shoots should 


Melons.—Plant spare frames placed on hotbeds suffi: 


Window gardening.— Fill window-boxes accord- 


Outdoor Garden, 
The wild Hyacinth or Bluebell is very pretty naturalised 


Yellow flowers seem 


Fruit Garden. 
The rains have been useful to fruit crops generally. The 


Vegetable Garden. 
Those who wish to get rid of weeds and such pests as 


slugs, grubs, and flies, must keep the surface among the 
growing crops in a continual state of disturbance with hoe 


and fork. Though so much has been written upon this 
subject, few, except the best gardeners, seem to realise its 
importance. Plant dwarf French Beans thinly, and white- 
seeded Runners for a late supply. Give liquid-manure to 
Cauliflowers and Lettuces. Earth up Potatoes as they 
come forward enough. Fork between the rows of late 
Potatoes to give a deep tilth for earthing up. What, is 
termed the Jensen method of culture consists in drawing 
up steep straight ridges of soil along the rows of plants, so 
that the water may pass away freely down the furrows. 
This will mitigate the effects of the disease, should it 
make its appearance later. Harden off and plant out 
Capsicums on warmborder. Sweet or Knotted Marjoram, 
and Sweet and Bush Basil are useful herbs which are sure 
to be asked for, and the plants raised in heat should be 
hardened off.and planted out on a warm position. If no 
plants have been raised in heat, sow at once on the warm 
border. Thin Parsley to 6 inches. Plant out the thin- 
nings if required. There is an old saying that it is 
unlucky to transplant Parsley, but sensible people ignore 
this. Water and-shade newly-planted Celery, and young 


best plants thinned out. 
and Brussels Sprouts. Planted out Solanums, and placed 
stocks of Arum Lilies in the open to ripen. Those for 
early flowering will be repotted in July, and grown on 
coal-ash bed till September. Moved Rhododendrons and 
the forced Azaleas to a sheltered place outside. There is 
always work among Chrysanthemums now, where many 
are grown, in repotting, staking, disbudding, ete. P 
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plants in the nursery beds must be kept moist to produce 
robust plants for late crop. Thin Beet to 9 inches or 
10 inches. This plant transplants well if done carefully so 
that the long tapering root goes straight into the ground. 
No one manures for these long-rooted plants, but the 
ground should be in a fair condition from previous 
manurings. Plant out Ridge Cucumbers and Vegetable 
Marrows. Put a little rich compost round the roots to 
start them, but too much rich manure only causes gross 
growth and the fruit to damp and go off. 


. E. Hoppay. 





THE COMING WHEE’S WORK. 





Extracts trom a Garden Diary. 
May 30th.—Sowed more Turnips and thinned ‘those 


sown previously. Hoe is used as much as possible. 
Earthed up Potatoes and mulched Cauliflowers and Let- 
tuces. Planted spare frames with Cucumbers and Melons. 
Planted out Sweet Marjoram and Basil raised in’ heat. 
Busy bedding out. Moved Cannas, Gibson’s Castor-oil, 
and other sub-tropicals to cold-pit to harden. Looked to 
climbers in conservatory to regulate growth. Planted out 
Dahlias, chiefly Single and Cactus varieties. 


May.31st.—Mulched Hollyhocks. Looked over Carna- 


tions and Picotees to regulate growth and tie. Sowed 
more Sweet Peas. Finished planting Tomatoes outside. 
Gave a good soaking of water and mulched fthe surface 
with manure: We do not grow. many outside*now, the 
result. is too uncertain in our district. Sowed Ne Plus 
Ultra and British Queen Peas. Sowed Fern spores in 
boxes in close frame in the shade in propagating-house. 
Put in more cuttings of Roses taken from forced plants. 


June ist.—Thinned Beet, and transplanted some of the 
Planted more Cauliflowers 


June 2nd.—Shifted early-struck Poinsettias to larger 


pots. They were struck singly in thumbs. Shifted on 
young Crotons, Dracenas, and Cocos Palms. Cut down 
some old plants of Dracena terminalis and split up stems for 
cutting. Put in cuttings of Ficus elastica. All these and 
other foliage plants strike freely in close heat. Shifted on 
a lot of young plants of Eulalia japonica variegata. 
Repotted young Ferns of various kinds growing into 
specimens. Top-dressed Cucumbers in houses. Stopping 
and tying are now giving plenty of work. 


June drd..Commenced planting Alternantheras, Coleus, 


etc. We shall do much of this work. Busy putting Chrys- 
anthemums into flowering pots. This work will be carried 
on as the plants are ready and time serves. 
Peaches on walls to finish disbudding and dust Tobacec- 
powder among the foliage. Syringed pyramid Plums with 
soapy-water and Tobacco-liquor. Shifted on * Geranium, ’ 
Raspail Improved, for winter flowering. 
Lettuces and Radishes and a small bed of Rampion. 


Looked over 


Sowed more 


June ith.—Rearranged conservatory. Took away plants 


out of bloom and filled up with Hydrangeas, Gladiolus The 
Bride, Trumpet Lilies, Fuchsias, Bouvardias, Amaryllis, 
etc. Sowed Endive and Chervil. Planted out a few more 
forced Strawberries for late fruiting. Pricked off Prim- 
ulas and Cinerarias. Planted out Veitch’s: Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli. Put out more Celery in trenches. Gave 
Mushroom-beds and house a soaking of warm liquid- 
manure. Looked over all Vines under glass to stop sub- 
laterals. 
borders after top-dressing with artificial-manures. 


This is done weekly now. Watered inside 





Nemesia strumosa Suttoni.—I have 


a nice lot of Nemesia strumosa Suttoni. Is it 
suitable to use for a bed on the flower garden, 
the other beds being 
“¢ Geraniums,” “ete. ? 
tinue in flower? Ihave never seen it. 
it do planted in a line by side of walk, where 
some of them would be shaded by clumps of 
Gladioli ?—LINLEY. 


full of Calceolarias, 
How long does it con- 
Would 


* * Yes, Nemesia strumosa, if well attended 


to, makes a very handsome bed.* The slight 
shade thrown by the leaves of Gladioli would 
not injuriously affect it. 
and vigorous condition it remains in bloom for 


some time. 
‘not yet sown the seed. This should be sown in 


When in good health 
You will be rather late if you have 


heat early in the year, then the seedlings should 
be transferred to boxes, being gradually 
hardened off, and eventually planted out at the 
end of May or beginning of June. The greatest 
eare should be taken of the seedlings at all 
pero’ of their growth, any check received 

eing calculated to injure their subsequent dis- 
play. If they can be grown on from the time 
they appear above the soil until they: have got 
hold of the compost in the bed in which they 
are ultimately planted without a check, a good 
show may be counted upon ; but unless they are 
carefully looked after, it is imprebable that 
success will be attained. 

A double Primrose.—I am sending you the bloom 
of a Primrose I raised from seed of the common Primrose 
of our woods, and should feel obliged if you would tell me 
if it is something new or of any value? I sowed the sed 
on the 18th of May, 1897, and a dozen buds are just open- — 
ing.—An AMATEUR. 

+.* A very handsome, perfectly double Primrose. Of 
course, we have a double yellow variety already, but we 
have seen-nothing s0 fine as this... vy = 
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TREES AND SHRUBS, Recrasion of flower spurs at the foot of the 
= shoot first shortened. arly in the following 
THE WISTARIAS. | Spring these shoots should be cut back to within 
Ar this time the Wistaria isin full beauty, and it | Ve peel eyes of shoe main ee aie 
is a pity people do not more often pee it, as the | Jt hidtilett agency es tl is sosaesvec 
beauty of old specimens when in bloom is worth | ated in the same way as thos i 
- et i ee Oy TCR Ft Seer ing | Yious year. By following this treatment long 
striving for. The Wistaria is a fast-growing | aA S { P 
plant, and one has not long to wait before get- | continuous wreaths of flower will be produced, 
é hs Pena Ss : i The » 2917 = 6 + aver . 
ting some flowers if it is planted under favour- | We A the ee poy font tag A 
able conditions in a free, light soil. In exposed | 'ength 1t 1s intended they should attain they 
places the flowers of the Wistaria are some- | Should also be stopped, and the result will be a 
times injured by severe frost before they open, ; sal nt, 
but in favourable years they escape, and then | UOb appear stiff and formal. 
this fine climber is seen to the best advantage, The variety alba is less hardy than the type, 
the rich green foliage making a fine background | and therefore requires a warmer place. W., 
to the flowers. It is most often seen against a /multijuga has longer racemes, but does not 


i=) a 
wall, but it has also a picturesque appearance | bloom very freely. 





A flowering branch of Wistaria, 


when its vigorous branches can ramble into the Propagating the Amelanchiers (Mrs. Sealy). 


head of a neighbouring tree. If planted in this| ~The Amelanchier may be propagated by layering and by 


. : cuttings. Also by grafting in spring on stocks of the 
Way care must be taken not to put it too close} common Hawthorn or allied shrubs. The Spirea is readily 


to the trunk of the tree, as then it is simply | increased by division of the roots in spring just before 
starved to death, growth commences, 

When growing the Wistaria against a house 
a little care in training is well repaid. A system; Fritillaria Meleagris alba.—A mixed 
of pruning nearly similar to that of the Spur| arrangement of this kind with the typical 
system in Grape pruning should be adopted, or | species makesa very pretty and distinct ground- 
rather a system combining that with the plan) work for taller plants of shrubby growth. At 
generally adopted for fruit trees which bear Kew just such a combination exists on the Grass 
their flowers and fruit en old spurs. In the|in one of the many large beds, where, in con- 
month of July all shoots that may be reserved | junction with Magnolia stellata, the season of 
on the main or leading stems should be pinched | flowering in one particular spot is prolonged to 
back to within a foot of the main stem in order|a_ considerable extent. In the same bed, 
to check the rampant growth. These shoots| obviously with the same object in view, are 
will again break into growth from the buds just groups of Lilium testaceum, which will continue 
behind where the shoot was stopped, and after | the season of flowering well into midsummer. In 
these shoots have grown a few inches they | such arranged beds the variety is always a 
should be again stopped, The result will be the pleasing feature. ; 
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ROSES. 


ROSE NOTES. 
Karxy in the year not only was the growth of 
Roses rather forward, but it was in sound con- 
dition, and there was every prospect of a 
favourable and forward season. This continued 
until pruning was complete. Soon after we 
were visited by severe frosts, and in my own 
case many growths that were remarkably sound 





trim appearance of the plant, which yet will | When pruned died back from 1 foot to 14 feet, 


while almost all pegged-down growths are a 
failure. Drought was added to cold, and 
several severe frosts have been experienced 
during the past week. The result is that at the 
time of writing (May 17) my Roses are fully a 
month less forward than I remember tor several 
years past. Let me give an instance in proof of 
this: A grand plant of Réve @Or on a neigh- 
bour’s house was well in flower on April 29 of 
last year. I have known it in flower by 
April 23, while solitary blossoms have been cut 
a week to ten days earlier still. This year the 
largest buds are little beyond the size of a 
common Hazel-nut, and, warm as the situation 
is, unless the cold nights cease it will be some 
time before it is in full blossom. Last year I 
could cut blooms of the Hybrid Sweet Briers at 
this date, while a house near here that is com- 
pletely covered with Charles Lawson and Sir 
Joseph Paxton was a grand sight, I cannot see 
that the weather has injured either of these 
Roses and Briers, but they are very backward, 
Among some 20,000 dwarf Roses budded last 
season we have not yet placed a single stick, 
while, as a rule, all are struck and tied once or 
'wice by this date. It is interesting to compare 
bre growth of plants during following seasons, 
aid the present is the most backward we have 
had in mid-Sussex for a long time. 

INSECT PESTS.—As soon as we get a little 
warmer weather the more common of our insect 
foes will be troublesome. I promised a few 
notes upon these, as regards Roses growing out- 
doors, in due season. As under glass, green-fly 
is the earliest and most common pest, The 
pliuts should be syringed freely with some safe 
insecticide. Even a sharp syringe with clear 
water will dislodze many. We do not bear in 
mind sufficiently what a good natural cleanser 
water is, and often afford some additional agent 
that more or less cripples the plants at the same 
time. Have my readers not noticed how cleaps- 
ing a summer shower or a day of di izzling rain 
is? Previously our plants were infested with 
many forms of insect life, after the rain we find 
they have almost entirely disappeared. If such 
has not been observed I would ask readers to bear 
the matter in mind during the present season, 
after which I am certain they will have faith 
in the water cure as applied to our many insect 
foes. That terrible pest of stove and green- 
house plants—mealy-bug—can be killed even 
more easily by syringing with water, as cold as 
the plants can bear with safety, than by the use 
of insecticides. Soft water is so safe, cleansing, 
and of real benefit to the plant that it should be 
used with far greater freedom. It is deadly to 
red-spider and thrips. By-the-way, upon our 
outdoor Roses we often find a species of thrips 
fully three times the size of the greenhouse pest, 
and much darker in colour. It infests the 
blossoms more than the foliage, and by eating 
the surface of the petals completely ruins our 
lighter-coloured Roses. It appears with alarm- 
ing suddenness during the dry days of late 
summer, and often disappears entirely after a 
smart shower. Dark-coloured blossoms do not 
show its ravages so much, nor do I think they 
are so partial to those of that colour. 

The most difficult pests, perhaps, to rid our 
outdoor Roses of are the various grubs, maggots, 
and caterpillars. The maggot of the stem- 
boring saw-fly is very destructive with 
myself, and as the fly will be on the wing 
after the first few fine days it must be looked 
out for. It is a tiny-bodied insect, rather less 
than a quarter of an inch in length, with wide- 
spreading lace-like wings. The eggs are de- 
posited in May and June, mostly in the young 
shoots of Roses. I have found it singularly 
prevalent upon Hybrid Sweet Briers, the eggs 
in this instance being deposited much closer to 
the tips of the young shoots than usual, and 
upon picking off a point that simply appears to 
have suddenly stopped growth the tiny, yellow- 
ish-white maggot may either he caught or you 
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So long as a pot-plant carried fairly ripe or 
dormant wood, and it was intended to grow it 
on for early winter forcing, I would not hesitate 
to turn it out of pot, remove a goodly propor- 
tion of the soil, and repot at once. It will be 
necessary to shade and keep close for a week or 
so, and to sprinkle the wood occasionally. 
When repotting do what pruning seems needful, 
cutting back the growths that have flowered 
almost as hard as would be the case when prun- 
ing ripened plants. This is one method. On 
the other hand, itis not a bad plan to work 
upon an almost opposite direction. Grow on 
the plants and get as much wood as possible 
before the end of June. Then remove to the 
open, half plunge in ashes, and only just keep 
the wood from shrivelling. This gives a quan- 
tity of well-matured wood that may be forced 
with safety by October, and provide flowers by 
Christmas. The greatest mistake made is to 
expose young growth upon pot-plants to open- 
air influence prematurely. Pew 


































































will find it has eaten the whole of the soft and 
Me sweet inside growth for a distance of 1 inch to 
3 inches from the point. The same insect will lay 
: its eggs in the pith of a newly-cut hedge Brier, 
such as are used for standard Roses ; and I have 
known examples where the maggot has eaten 
down so far as to kill the Brier, and of 
course the Rose-head above it. The only 
bi iit safeguard against this enemy is to place a 
i} | iy) little mastic, or a composition of resin, pitch, 
1) and tallow, over the newly-made cut at 
i once, and bar the fly from depositing her egg. 
As a matter of fact, the saw-flies are among the 
most numerous and destructive insects among 
Roses, many feeding upon Roses alone. The 
Rose-slug, a tiny, yellowish-green maggot that 
seldom exceeds a third of an inch in length, 
is the larva of a saw-fly. The ‘‘slug’’ is easily 
4 recognised: by its orange-coloured head and the 
fact that the front segments of its body appear 
| to be swollen. These feed upon the foliage, 
and must be killed by a squeeze between 
Bt finger and thumb. A few visits to the plants 
‘pare as soon as leaves are eaten or curled up 
ty will exterminate the “slugs” as well as 
the grubs and caterpillars to be mentioned 
ji} later on, and there is no safer or more speedy 
remedy. A fine dusting with flowers of sulphur 
is a fine check. There isa grub of dark brown 
colour, much resembling the small, greenish- 
yellow, black-spotted little caterpillar, feeding 
upon Rose leaves. The first curls up the leaves, 
and soon forms a retreat ; it also feeds upon the 
points of young growth as well as drawing 
them into a nest of young leaves. The greenish 
enemy is the larva of the Rose-leaf saw-fly, and 
feeds upon the edges of the Rose-leaf. Its legs 
are yellow, and it seldom exceeds half an inch 
when full grown. Then there are weevils and 
beetles too numerous to go into full descrip- 
tions, most of which are night feeders and very 
difficult to catch. By far the best check to 
these, and almost the whole of our Rose pests, 
is to keep the surface soil well tilled. Rough 
and neglected ground allows of free exit from 
the hole or crevice entered. A careful use of 
the hoe not only prevents this, but often kills 
and exposes the enemy to weather and our 
feathered friends. 


In alluding to the latter, I have never known 
even the much-maligned sparrow do harm to 
Roses, while I have seen so many birds—among 
i them the sparrow—greedily feeding upon the 
( numerous maggots and grubs, as well as the 

aphis or ‘‘green-fly.” Although our Roses 
have such a large number of enemies, a little 
| care and attention early in the season will 
i 
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Pruning Roses (L., Tasmania ).—The 
Roses should be pruned just after they have 
commenced to make growth. The weaker varie- 
ties should have their shoots cut back to 3 buds 
or 4 buds, while the stronger need only have 
about a third of the length of their shoots 
removed. All weak growths there may be on 
the plant should be cut right out, as well as all 
dead or partially dead wood. This applies to 
the bush Roses. The pegged-down Roses should 
be encouraged during their period of growth to 
make a few long and strong ‘shoots, all others 
being cut out in order to concentrate the vigour 
of the plants in the shoots to be retained. These 
should not be allowed to become bruised during 
their period of growth, and should be bent 
down before the wood is too hard to be pliable. 
When growth is completed the unripe buds of 
the shoots should be removed. Treated in this 
manner they will flower throughout their length 
the succeeding season, during which period 
new growths must be encouraged, which will 
take the place of those that have bloomed. 

Rose Prairie Belle (1. N.).—We have 
never heard of a Rose named Prairie Belle, and 
fail to find such a name in the most complete 
lists. However, if it flowered last year, we 
advise you to let your plant grow at will, and 
not to prune next spring. Send us a few 
flowers at any time, and we will gladly name 
it for you. It is probably one of the old 
climbers under a new name, and one that flowers 
upon the wood of the previous season after the 
plant is fairly well established. We have seen 
flowers of the new Rose named Red Maréchal 
Niel—a cross between Maréchal Niel and 
General Jacqueminot—and have no doubt it 
will be the best red climber. Reine Marie 
Henriette would be our choice from experience. 
This is a much deeper red under glass than in 
the open, and requires exactly the same treat- 
ment as Maréchal Niel. 

Blighted Rose (7. Lutson).—Your Rose 
is suffering from the dirt and dust naturally 
sticking to the deposits of insects, especially 
those of the aphides or green-fly. Cut off 
the oldest and worst leaves, and then syringe 
freely with a weak solution of soft-soap, or any 
other insecticide, adding a tablespoonful of 
paraffin to each gallon. They would never have 
got in such a condition if the syringe had been 
used freely. Fumigation would have no effect. 


Green-fly on Roses.—Kindly give me 
direction for making mixture of Quassia-chips 
and soft-soap for destroying this ?—B. B. 

* * Boil half-a-pound of the Quassia-chips and 
the same quantity of soap in a gallon of water. 
Place the chips in a piece of fine muslin and 
squeeze the juice from them when cold enough 
to handle. Half-a-pint of such a mixture will 
be sufficient for two gallons of solution. You 
would find it easier and cheaper to buy a small 
jar of some well-known insecticide and use as 
directed upon the jar—z.e, presuming you do not 
require a large quantity. 

Marechal Niel Rose cankering.— 
My. experience of this beautiful Rose is that 
canker seldom presents itself when the stock, 
of which none is better than the Brier seedling, 
or otherwise, is first budded with some strong- 
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generally check or exterminate them, so that 
little harm is done. It is more often than not 
our own fault, by neglecting early remedies, 


that they gain ascendancy. A. PIPER. 


POT-ROSES AFTER FLOWERING. 


A LARGE number of pot-Roses are now going out 
of flower, more especially the Hybrid Perpetuals 
and our earlier batch of other sections. The 
question we must decide is whether we will grow 
| them on for a second crop, or move them out for 
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other subjects. So far as the H. P.’s are con- 
cerned it is scarcely worth while to keep them 
in the show houses. At the same time they 
must still receive care to produce suitable wood 
for next season’s spring show. A little rational 
treatment now will give us plants with good 
bi wood, matured early enough to stand forcing by 
September. In the case of this section, where 
the plants have not the same tendency to push 
into new growth almost before the flowers are 
past, similar to the Teas and many H. Teas, we 
ah |, can stand them in a pit or frame. To place 
them in the open, however sheltered, will not be 
wise just yet. At the end of June they may be 
partially plunged outdoors, and encouraged to 
ripen their growth early by not being too liberal 
with the water-can. At the same time they 
must never shrivel or feel the want of water. 
Tras AND NorsErrEs are never really at rest 
under glass if supplied with water. At this 
season they are constantly pushing out new 
growths from below the flower, even before it 
has developed. Our freest bloomers of all, such 
as Niphetos, Mme. Falcot, Perle des Jardins, 
etc., may well be potted and grown on, for we 
always find a few blooms of. these acceptable 
from under glass all through the summer. The 
flowers are cleaner and generally of better form. 
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with the Maréchal. 
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Marie Henriette, Crimson Rambler, Lamarque, 
and others. 
these Roses worked on Brier standards, planted 
in outside borders of strong clay loam, the 
heads, then quite small, being brought inside. 
Growth was very strong, but very moderately 
productive of bloom. Because flowers of Maré- 
chal 
budded strong young growths low down on 
these stronger growers, and soon filled the 
house, a good-sized span, with Maréchal Niel 
growths of a very robust kind. These Roses 
went on blooming, growing luxuriantly for 
many years, bearing any amount of hard cut- 
ting back in the spring after the bloom was 
over, and growing away again vigorously. 
These never gave any evidence of canker. What 
seems to happen in the case of the Maréchal 
when budded on to the Brier or Manetti-stocks 
direct is that the stock is not induced to swell 
correspondingly to the requirements of the Rose. 
On the other hand, with the strong-growing 
Roses named above, the stocks swell readily and 
continue to do so even after being double- 
budded with the Maréchal. 
would try the effects of double working in this 
way, as is sometimes done with so much success 
with Pears. 
direct on the Brier having swollen stems fully 
three times the diameter of the stock just below 
the union. 
followed.—A. D. 


you have treated your Rose. 
been practically killed with overfeeding or completely 
dried up at some time. 
and give some idea of the treatment afforded. 





growing Rose, then rebudded a year or so later 
Strong growers for this 
purpose areGloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, Reine 
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Many years ago I had several of 


Niel were in such great demand, I 


I wish nurserymen 
I have seen Maréchal Niel worked 


No wonder splitting and canker 


Rose Mme. Plantier (Hybrid Noisette). 


—A finer all-round white Rose than the above 
is not to be found. 
standards of this variety twenty to thirty years 
old, and they were like huge snowballs when in 
full bloom. 
planting in cemeteries. 
that, being a summer-flowering variety only, 
the grand effect produced is not very enduring. 
Nevertheless, it is a Rose that. everyone should 
possess who has a garden, growing it either as 
a pyramid, standard, or bush. By very sparsely 
pruning this variety an immense bush may be 
speedily formed. 
from cuttings. 
largely for pot work, and it makes an elegant 
plant when well cultivated under glass. 


I have seen bushes and 


There is no Rose equal to it for 
The only drawback is 


It can be freely increased 
Many market growers use it 


Rose Antoine Rivoire (H.T.).—This is 


a grand addition to an increasingly popular 
class, and, provided it blossoms as well outdoors 
as it does under glass, I predict a popularity 
for it almost, if not quite, approaching that of 
Maman Cochet. 
combination of creamy-white suffused with 
apricot. 
Grill and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, and it cer- 
tainly has much of the colour of the former 
pervading the flowers, whilst it inherits the 
beautiful massive petals 
Although one of its parents is of weakly growth, 
it does not appear to have inherited this defect, 
for its growth and foliage remind one of those 
of that beautiful Rose Clara Watson, an estim- 
able variety in every way.—P. 


Its colour is a very charming 
Tt is said to be a cross between Dr. 
latter. 


from the 


Rose Gloire de Dijon (W.).—You do not say how 
We should imagine it has 


Please send another specimen 


Rose-tree unsatisfactory (An Amatewr).—Your 


Rose is attacked by mildew, a blight brought on by 
changes in temperature. 
cide, and add a tablespoonful of sulphur to each gallon 
used. You must avoid draughts and all sudden changes. 
Cold-frames are not suitable for Roses, the extremes of 


Syringe with some weak insecti- 


temperature being too great. 


Cutting back Mme. Lambard and Niphetos 
Roses (Ditto).—Do not cut back either Mme. Lambard 
or Niphetos Roses while in full growth. They will produce 
flowers from the successive new shoots. When the 
Maréchal Niel has finished flowering cut down to the strong 
new shoot breaking from the base, and which you show in 
your sketch. 


Sickly Marechal Niel Rose (J. W.).—From 
your description we should imagine the Rose to be suffering 
from canker. Please read our article upon this Rose on 
the first page in the issue for May 14. If this does not 
help you send again, and give us a little idea of the treat- 
ment accorded your plant. 


Small Marechal Niel flowers (4. G. Penryn), 
Please refer to our article upon the leading page of the 
issue dated May 14. As your plant is not affected by 
insects and has thrived in the past, it is probably suffering 
from canker. You will find this disease treated upon at 
considerable length in the issue referred to. 





“The English Flower Garden.”—The Fifth ~ 
Edition of this book is now out of print, and a new ed ition, 
revised throughout and containing six new chapters, wil 
be ready in a few days. 
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ORCHIDS, 


HARDY ORCHISES. 


Wuk&rRE attention is paid to their requirements, 
it is possible to successfully cultivate a number 
of these interesting plants. A bed from 14 feet 
to 2 feet in depth should be formed, which 
should be given fair drainage, and filled with 
two parts Tleu-moutd: one part peat, and one 
part loam. This is a fairly representative 
Orchis soil; but, as all varieties do not relish 
an exactly similar compost, minor alterations to 
suit the wants of the different species will be 
found desirable. Some portions of the bed 
should be high, and others low, so that those 
requiring a damp position may be planted in 
the depressions, and those whose natural in- 
clinations are to higher and drier sites may be 
accommodated on mounds, which will, under no 
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Orchis longibracteata, 


circumstances, retain excessive moisture. Of 
these terrestrial Orchids the handsome Madeira 
Orchis (O. foliosa) is the most ornamental. It 
grows to a. height of 2 feet, and bears 
massive spikes, 9 inches long, of rosy flowers, 
which are produced during the months of May 
and June, It delights in a damp situation 
during its period of growth, and is not averse to 
partial shade, though it may be often seen 
flowering well in situations exposed to the full 
sun; but a somewhat sheltered position is pre- 
ferable. The rosy-pink O: incarnata is a pretty 
Orchis, its self-coloured flowers being ver) 
pleasing. O. latifolia, the Marsh Orchis, bears 
long, purple bloom-spikes, and grows to a height 
of 14 feet ; it blooms in June, and succeeds best 
in moist, peaty soil. O. laxiflora, a native of 
the Channel Islands, is another handsome species 
growing to the same height as the last-men- 
tioned, and bearing loose spikes of purplish-red 
flowers in June; it succeeds under the same 
conditions as O, latifolia, The Sicilian O. 
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Lady Orchis (O. purpurea). 


longibracteata attains a height of 1 foot or more, 
and bears purplish flowers in May ; it is an in- 
teresting species, and well worthy of cultivation. 
O. maculata, the Hand Orchis, is a handsome 
British species with pale purple flowers; it 
flourishes in moist soil, and under such condi- 
tions forms fine patches, which are very decora- 
tive during their June flower-time. O, mascula 
bears a spike of rich purple blooms in the spring ; 
this species, as well as O. Morio, which has 
rose-purple blossoms, are sometimes found bear- 
ing white flowers, these variations being par- 
ticularly attractive. O. longicornis, the Long- 








Madeira Orchis (0, foliosa), 
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horned Orchis, is an interesting species, and 
bears its dense purple flower-spikes in May ; it 
is a native of Northern Africa. The pale yellow 
Q.pallens is alsoa May bloomer, and grows to a 
height of from 6 inches to 1 foot. Another 
yellow Orchis is O. pauciflora. The purple 
Orchis (O. purpurea) is a well-known British 
species, O. fusca being synonymous, QO. pyra« 
midalis, also a native of Great Britain, 
is a lovely Orchis, producing dense spikes of 
scented rose-coloured flowers. O. undulati- 
folia, a continental species, is ‘of easy culture, 
producing pink-spotted blossoms of quaint shape, 
its large, glaucous, wavy leaves being especially 
distinctive. Others of the Orchis family not 
mentioned in the foregoing note are the 
Lizard Orchis (O. hircina), O. lactea, O. 
militaris, the Butterfly Orchis (O. papilio 
nacea), O. sambucina, O. spectabilis, and QO. 
tridentata. 

Other so-called Orchises, such as the bee 
Orchis, Humble-bee Orchis, Vly Orchis, Spider 








Early-flowering Orchis (QO. mascula 


Orchis, Saw-fly Orchis, and Looking-glass Orchis, 
though belonging to the order of Orchidacex, are 
classed under the name Ophrys and not Orchis. 
Many may, however, be grown if their require- 
ments are studied, S..W.F. 





ODONTOGLOSSUM PARDINUM. 
Tus is a very distinct and pretty species, and 
one that if well and strongly grown makes a 
very fine show. It has been long known and 
many times imported by private persons as well 
as trade firms, yet for some reason it has not 
become a popular plant. The pseudo-bulbs are 
large, from 4 inches to 5 inches high, and produce 
from the sides large branching panicles of pretty 
pale yellow blossoms, lightly spotted with 
reddish-purple. They are very delicately scented 
and last a long time in good condition. I have 
not found O. pardinum quite so easy to grow as 
many other species; it is very apt to damp ifat 
all over-watered, and will not stand the strain 
of flowering every seasony Its habitat is neat 
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ps 


Quito, almost on the equatorial line, where it is 
found high upon the mountains. Plenty of air, 
a moist atmosphere, and good clear lght are 
essential.to it well-being. During the winter 
months in the usual Odontoglossum-house built 
on the dark side of a wall it is difficult to cater 
for it properly, for in such positions the winter 
days are still further shortened, while in its 
native home day and night*must be almost 
equal. Shadinginsummerisabsolutely necessary, 
for without it no one could possibly keep these 
alpine Orchids coolenough, but in winter let them 
have évery possible ray of light. Then with 
regard to root treatment. O. crispum and 
many similar plants have a wiry kind of root 
that will insinuate itself among a fairly close 
description of compost and thrive. The roots 
of O. pardinum are larger, softer in_ texture, 
and, unfortunately,..often short-lived. They 
are the roots, in short, that do with a wider 
receptacle *than those afore-mentioned, but 
require a rather thinner and rougher compost. 
Three parts of clean Sphagnum Moss to one of 
good peat fibre, with abundance of rough crocks 
and charcoal, will suit. it admirably. The new 
growths commence to root when about half- 
formed, and this is as good a time as any to 
repot. Let the leading shoots stand well above 
the rim and pack the compost right up to them. 
The Moss should be very carefully looked over 
for small slugs and snails, as these work sad 

















mischief among the roots it is so important to 
preserve. Give as little water as possible after 
disturbing them, and avoid using this cold or 
sprinklingjthe older pseudo-bulbs much. When 
rooting again freely a little more will be 
necessary, but, except just as the pseudo-bulbs 
are swelling, O. pardinum is not a thirsty sub- 
ject. During the winter months let it get well 
on the dry side before giving a fresh supply, 
but see that the bulbs are not allowed to shrivel 
while the flower-spikes are forming, and cut 
these before they distress the plants. H. 





Pescatorea Lehmanni.—The flowers of 
this species are large and handsome, of a bright 
magenta-purple overlaid with white. The lip is 
purple and- remarkable for the tuft of coarse 
shaggy hairs upon its upper surface. It is a 
beautiful plant when well done, but somewhat 
difficult of cultivation. Having no pseudo-bulbs, 
dry rest is inimical to it, but at the same timea 
check must be given to growth. . During the 
time growth is active a shady, moist position in 
a Cattleya-house temperature suits it well. 
Though strong, vigorous plants can do with a 
fairly substantial compost, it is not well to give 
weaker ones more than a little Sphagnum 
and charcoal. A thin layer of this may 
be laid. upon rafts, or baskets may be filled 
to within an inch or,so of the top with drainage, 
and the roots planted thereon witha little 
compost about them, 








OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


TERRACE BORDERS. 


Nor many weeks ago, in alluding to mixed 
borders, I instanced some of the advantages to 
be derived from a high stone wall as hg 
ground, In the accompanying illustration we 
are afforded an opportunity of appreciating its 
artistic merits. Doubtless, at the time of 
erection and for some while subsequently, red 
bricks are crude in colouring; and dressed stone 
and carved balustrade obtrusively formal, but 
Time, the great refiner, soon mellows incon- 
gruous tints.. Gradually the stone assumes a 
soft colouring, grey: and lichen-stained, the 
harsh red of the bricks fades to a warm hue, no 
longer glaring, but eminently adapted for 
setting off to best advantage the beauties of 
flower and foliage. Another inestimable benefit 
that accrues from the background of high wall, 
apart from its artistic possibilities and the 
shelter that it affords to tender plants, is 
the immunity that a border so protected 
enjoys from the rapacious roots of trees and 
strong-growing shrubs. 

In the illustration before us we see how 
beautiful and attractive such terrace-borders 
may be. Here and there the pillars of the 
balustrade are hidden by flowering climbers, 
Tea and Cluster Roses, Clematis and Jasmine. 





A terrace border. 


Close to the wall tall plants lift lofty flower- 
heads to meet the trailers that veil the upper 
portion, while some have .found root-hold 
between the stones, and clothe their surface 
with blossom. In the front of the border the 
dwarfer-habited flowers thrive and add to the 
informal loveliness that, from spring to autumn, 
varies with the succeeding months. There is 
no formal design of colour or outline in the 
border depicted. In one place a billowy mass 
of flowers rises high against the pillars, in 
another flower-form is shown in tall spires of 
bloom, while in some cases the lowly blossoms 
carpet the ground with colour. Fine form is 
also present in the varying outline of the foliage 
interspersed among the blossoms ; sword-shaped 
and drooping leaves ; erect and trailing growth, 
which serve to accentuate the oharms of the 


flowers with which they are associated. 
8S. W. F. 





Planting terrace border (2. Williams ). 
—We should strongly advise you not to plant 
the bed you refer to in ‘‘a formal manner.” 
Such planting is inartistic, and, as you have 
only a cold-frame and do not want to go to 
much expense, bedding plants wonld be out of 
the question. Your four dozen Tuberous 
Begonias would make a show if planted in fair- 
sized clumps towards the front-of the border ; 
and you might alternate with these Coreopsis 








grandiflora, whose brilliant yellow is very 
lasting. The German Flag Irises would look 
well planted in clumps. Good varieties are 
flavescens, pale sulphur; florentina, white ; 
atro-purpurea, dark purple ; pallida, lavender ; 
Mme. Chereau, Celeste, Queen of the May, 
Darius, and Victorine. Self colours of the 
Spanish and English bulbous Irises are also 
ornamental and not dear, while the early 
White Gladiolus The Bride, and the autumn- 
blooming Montbretia crocosmizflora, with 
its scapes of bright orange - scarlet flowers, 
are both very = attractive. Of Poppies 
the Giant Oriental Poppy (P. bracteatum), 
with its great flowers of vivid scarlet, is most 
decorative, so are the smaller Iceland Poppies, 
yellow, white, and orange. The double White 
Ranunculus and Achillea Ptarmica The Pearl 
are two pretty and floriferous plants, bearing 
double white flowers in profusion, while the 
White Pink and Carnations would prove effec- 
tive and sweet. To your Madonna Lilies you 
might add the Orange Lily (L. croceum), the 
Buff L. excelsum, the Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily, 
and the Tiger Lilies, L. tigrinum splendens and 
L. t. Fortunei. The dwarfer Evening Prim- 
roses such as (Enothera fruticosa and CE. Youngi 
are masses of yellow blossoms in June, while 
in May the Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis 
flava) unfolds its blossoms. A good distance 
apart for your Hollyhocks, if they are strong 





plants, is from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. We 
should prefer to plant the Lilies in front of, 
rather than alternately with them. The tall 
Delphiniums would also make a good show at 
the back of the border, and White Japanese 
Anemones planted in front of these would be in 
full beauty when the Delphinium flowering 
season was past. 


Jacobea Lily not flowering (/. H. ). 
—The same treatment should be given to the 
Jacobea Lily (Amaryllis formosissima) as _ is 
accorded to the restof the Amaryllis family. The 
soil should be kept dry during the winter, and 
abundance of moisture supplied while its flowers 
or foliage is being produced, when applications 
of weak liquid-manure are also beneficial. 
During the growing season a light position on a 
shelf near the glass in a warm-house is to be 
recommended. ‘‘F. H.’s” treatment seems 
fairly correct, but we prefer potting after and 
not before the flowering period. If the plants 
have any leaves on them when they are rested 
in the winter they should not be placed entirely 
in the dark. If ‘“‘F. H.” can induce vigorous 
growth during the spring and summer the 
plants should bloom satisfactorily. Possibly 
the soil may be at fault, or the drainage deficient. 
The pots should be well drained, and the soil 
used a sound fibrous loam, with which a little 
well-rotted cow-manure and sharp sand has been 
mixed, 
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lenemy to most window plants, but as 


| out injury. In order to increase stock of this 


| and lumpy, and the potting loose, in order that 


higher temperature than that of an ordinary 


| be afforded it should have the warmest end of 


} roots. In order to get the plants to flower 
| through the spring and summer, by supplying 


» them liberally with water and liquid-manure, as 
» then they are sure to make strong growths. 


| is far too large an order for a single article. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


HIMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM. 


Tus plant is not nearly so much grown as it 
Bi be, seeing that it is one of the best for 
the decoration of greenhouses, conservatories, or 
windows. It sends up numerous heads of 
orange-scarlet Lily-like flowers that last a lon 
time in perfection. In habit and genera 
appearance it greatly resembles the African 
Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus), but has stiffer 
and darker foliage, and produces flowers 
resembling those of Vallota purpurea in size and 
colour, so that anyone acquainted with the latter 
may easily imagine what a fine effect they 
produce. The Himantophyllum makes a fine 
window plant, as it stands the treatment well, 
and being fond of water after it gets into a pot- 
bound state, it is never injured by standing in a 
pan or being kept wet. Dust is the great 


the Himantophyllum has thick, shining, leathery 
leaves, there is no difficulty whatever in keeping 
them clean, as they may be easily washed with- 


plant take off any suckers which it shows, if 
possible with roots attached to them, as then 
they are sure to grow if potted and placed in a 
pit or house where they can have a little heat 
for a time. The soil that suits them best is 
fibrous loam and sand; but as the roots are 
very large and fleshy, the loam should be rough 


they be able to run the more freely therein. To 
winter the Himantophyllum well and safely, a 


greenhouse is required ; but where this cannot 


that structure, and in the season in question it 
should be kept a little drier than usual at the 


freely, the main point is to treat them well 





TREATMENT OF PLANTS AFTER 
FLOWERING. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ DUPLICATE.”) 


Our correspondent asks for the best treatment 
of twelve distinct subjects, and then ends up 
with the words ‘‘and kindred subjects.” This 


But the point embodied in the above title is so 
important that we willingly give a short note in 
the hope that it may be of general interest. As 
a rule, our plants are very badly treated imme- 
diately they have given their chief show of 
beauty. Now this is a sad mistake, for none of 
our plants can give a satisfactory display the fol- 
lowing season if neglected as soon as they have 
gone out of flower. To place a Camellia, Erica, 
Azalea, or any of the many useful greenhouse 
subjects upon one side because its beauty is past 
cannot fail to bring future disappointment. 
Where so many err is in standing such plants 
outside early in the spring. For some weeks 
they have been enjoying a summer temperature, 
and have, consequently, made growth of a cor- 
responding nature to that season. To stand 
such a plant into the open air while frosts and 
cold winds are still prevalent means affording 
what we may call a summer-treated plant the 
same temperature and conditions as would 
naturally occur during February and March. 
The subject is far too wide to go into deeply. 
All we can say is to treat the plants kindly for 
a time after the severe strain experienced during 
flowering. How often we see our hardy flower- 
ing plants and shrubs, such as the Spirias, 

sutzia gracilis, Clematises, Roses, and others, 
ruthlessly turned into the open at a time when 
they are fully three months in advance of out- 
door growth. Yet their owners unreasonably 
complain of future failures, never having given 
the common-sense side of the question a thought. 
If the plants must come out of the house, let 
them at least have some slight protection for a 
time until cold weather is past. Roses, 
Deutzias, Azaleas, Camellias—in fact, almost 
all flowering plants—make considerable growth 
after {flowering, much of which is already far 
advanced before the blossom is over, and, seeing 
it is to this after growth that we are relying for 










next season’s blossom, it is surprising how many 
of our readers do not recognise the absolute 
need of protecting and maturing the same, 
instead of 


I HEREWITH enclose photograph of two Cactuses 
on the back wall of cool vinery. The one in flower 
is the flat-leaved one ; the other, a triangular 
strong-stemmed one. I do not remember the 
name of either. The one in flower has been 
blooming for the past fortnight, and is to-day a 
gorgeous sight. There are at least 100 fully- 
developed blooms, and hundreds more to open. 
It is in full bloom for at least three weeks or a 
month. The other is not yet in flower. I have 
sometimes had forty or more of its splendid 


doing their utmost to ruin it. 





A NOTE ON CACTUSES. 





Cactuses in a vinery. Cereus speciosissimus and 


blooms out at once, fully 6 inches over; its 
rich colour, shaded like shot silk, is magnifi- 
cent, and admired by all who see it. I 
indulge these plants to slight doses of sulphate 
of ammonia, 1 oz. to a gallon of water—indeed, 
I find it a valuable stimulant for all pot flowers. 
I do not think the photographer has done 
justice to the Cactus in flower. 

Dorchester-road, Weymouth. R. THOMAS. 

* * The Cactus in flower is Cereus speciosissi- 
mus, and the columnar plant behind, C. peruvi- 
anus. It is impossible to find more gorgeous 
blossoms than are produced by many of the 
Cacti—notably, such as Cereus speciosissimus 


and the different garden varieties of it. The| 


plaints are also easily cultivated, as may be 
occasionally seen by the healthy and well- 
flowered specimens met with sometimes in 
cottagers’ windows. Where there is a green- 
house they require little attention, the principal 
consideration being to see that they do not get 
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overwatered during the winter, nor for the 
matter of that at any other season, though, of 
course, an excess of moisture is far more danger- 
ous when the weather is cold and dull than it is 
during the summer. Cuttings of any of the 
varieties ,strike root very easily, and the soil 
best suited for the established plants is a mix- 
ture of loam, brick-rubble, and sand. During 
the growing season occasional doses of liquid- 
manure will be of service. Among the many 
kinds of plants that the late Mr. C. M. Hovey 
sought to improve by hybridisation was this 
Cactus, one variety obtained by him known as 
C. M. Hovey being brilliantly coloured. 


_ Amaryllis—treatment after bloom- 
ing.—I have a bulb with two blooms just going 
off. What material shall I pot it in, and the 
treatment during summer 
months? The bulb has two 
side shoots; shall I detach 
these from the parent bulb? 
—GRAHAM. 


** There are such a large 
number of plants included by 
amateurs under the name of 
Amaryllis that we are by no 
means certain yours is a true 
Amaryllis, especially on ac- 
count of its flowering period. 
In all probability yours is a 
Hippeastrum. Do not repot, 
nor disturb in any way at 
present. These beautiful bul- 
bous flowers grow chiefly 
after blooming and_ should 
be treated generously until 
the end of the summer, after 
which they should be kept 
cool until February. A gene- 
rous treatment, a temperature 
of about 60 degs., and freely 
syringed, will suit them well 
at this time, and the flower 
scapes appear some time in 
advance of new leaves. Do 
not overpot. If grown well 
and matured each autumn 
they are almost certain to 
flower annually after estab- 
lished. 


Polygalas.—Like many 
more good _ old - fashioned 
greenhouse plants Polygalas 
seem to have gone out of 
date, but it is difficult to say 
why, as for quick growth and 
general usefulness few indeed 
of the newer subjects can 
surpass them. Many years 
ago, when the shows were 
held at Chiswick, fine plants 
of Polygala oppositifolia used 
to be exhibited in company 
with the now seldom seen 
Pimeleas and Leschenaultias. 
They stand a good amount of 
rough usage, and are there- 
fore well adapted for general 
decoration when in, say, 
6-inch pots. They are also 
capital subjects for the ama- 
teur’s greenhouse. They are 
easily propagated, but being 
procurable at a mere nominal 
charge nursery plants in 44-inch pots are 
the cheapest in the end. A  §mpost of 
equal parts turfy sandy loam and fibrous peat 
grows them best, draining the pots well, 
as being free rooters they require plenty of 
moisture in the growing season. A liberal 
addition of silver-sand should be made and firm 
potting practised. A warm greenhouse, near to 
the roof-glass, slightly shaded in hot weather, 
suits them best, the same being closed with sun- 
heat and overhead syringing practised. When 
the roots are working freely in.the fresh compost 
plenty of air is necessary to ensure a sturdy solid 
growth, and if well attended to a plant in a 
41-inch pot may receive two shifts In one season, 
first into a 6-inch and finally into an 8-inch pot, 
pinching the growths twice, so as to secure 
dense-headed bunches. As soon as growth 
ceases the plants will be the better fora month 
in the open air, choosing a sheltered but sunny 
position and guarding against heavy rains, as a 





C. peruvianvs. 
From a photograph by Mr. Rowland Thomas, Dorchester 
House, Weymouth. 
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saturated root condition is apt to produce 
mildew. In October remove to a light airy 
greenhouse from which frost is merely excluded. 
—J. 





SALVIA SPLENDENS. 

THIS tine old plant is one of the most brilliant 
and showy of the Salvias, and is to be strongly 
recommended wherever bright flowers are prized 
for winter decoration. Like most of the Salvias 
it is of easy culture, and if cuttings are put in 
early in the season they will make useful plants 
for blooming in October. To have the heads of 
bloom of large size the plants must be grown 
freely on through the season without a check of 
any kind, and they thus get good strong shoots 
and ample foliage. To carry this out the cut- 
tings should be potted off singly into 3-inch 
pots in light, rich soil, consisting principally of 
thoroughly decomposed leaf-mould and turfy 
loam. They should then be placed in a gentle, 
moist heat for a week or so to give thema start. 
When well rooted, nip out the top of the shoot 
to induce them to break and form close bushy 
plants. As soon as the side shoots show them- 
selves they should be potted on in the same kind 
of soil, and afterwards placed ina close pit or 
frame till they start freely into growth. 
(rradually increase the air on all favourable 
oceasions, so as to iuure them to full exposure by 
the end of May, when they may be plunged 
outdoors in an open sunny situation to complete 
their summer growth, The plunging material 
may consist of half-rotten leaves, old tan, or 
coal-ashes, but the former is preferable, 
being more open, a good non-conductor, 
and very retentive of moisture. The principal 
object 1n pluuging plants in pots is to prevent 
the acticu of the sun and air from drying aud 
over-herting the pots, and any light loose 
material, such as half decomposed leaves, answers 
the purposeadmirably. Plants placed out without 
plunging are subject to extreme and rapid 
changes of alternate heat and cold, with their 
attendant results —starved and stunted growth, 
red-spider, etc. All plants placed out-of-doors 
should, therefore, have their pots plunged or 
shaded in some way. As soon as the pots con- 
taining the Salvias are filled with roots they 
should be shifted freely on, if large plants are 
required, 

ON DRY, SUNNY DAYS in summer the plants will 
be greatly benefited by having the syringe used 
upon them in the course of the afternoon or 
evening (the water used for this purpose should 
stand in a tank or tub for some hours before 
using). It will be necessary to house the plants 
by the middle of September, giving them a 
light airy situation. They shoul 1 then be kept 
in atemperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., wherein 
they will display their brilliant heads of bloom 
in full beauty for at least a month. After 
flowering, most of the old plants may be dis 
carded, as much room is thereby saved, and 
young plants are more vigorous than those a 
year old. Salvia Heeri is a valuable variety to 
succeed the above, and is one of the most eftec- 
tive plants we have for blooming during 
February, March, and April, and too much can- 
not be said in praise of this splendid variety. 
Although it has not the brilliancy of 8. splendens 
it rivals it in freedom and beauty of blossom, 
and as it does not flower at the same time, it is 
equally desirable, and should be in every garden 
where gay flowers are wanted. Salvia gesnere- 
flora is a fine spring-blooming variety, but not 
at all equal to 8S. Heeri for freedom of blossom- 
ing and general effect. It may be mentioned 
that neither of these Salvias bears forcing, and 
are soon spoiled if subjected to artificial heat. 
They must, therefore, be allowed to come on 
naturally in an ordinary greenhouse temperature. 





Rhododendron Mrs. Heale.—This is 
an excellent pure white-flowered variety of 
Rhododendron belonging to the Japanese 
group, and, like the other members of this 
section, it needs more warmth than an ordinary 
greenhouse. It is of compact habit aud very free 
blooming, the individual flowers being nearly 
2 inches in diameter, and much shorter in the 
tube than those of many of the others, the 
influence of R. multicolor being in this feature 
strongly marked. It was put into commerce 
recently by Messrs... Veitch, and announced as 








color crossed with R. Princess Beatrice.’ Asecond ' 


variety produced by the reverse cross is Latona. 
In shape the flower resembles that of the above- 
mentioned Mrs. Heale, but the colour is a pure 
creamy-yellow. Like all others of this class, 
the variety Mrs. Heale is very free flowering, 
and its blooming period is not limited to any 
particular season, for it grows and blooms more 
or less continuously nearly throughout the year. 


—H. 





HYBRID CINERARIAS. 
THERE is no doubt that the hybrid Cinerarias 
will become popular flowers in the greenhouse, 
and, as our illustration shows, are far more 
graceful than the ordinary Cineraria, this 
being denser and dwarfer in habit. To the 
artistic eye, and in the opinion of all who are 
not enamoured of the florist’s ideal, the 
hybrid depicted is far more beautiful than 
the garden Cineraria, having a lightness and 


A hybrid Cineraria. Height of 


grace of habit which do not belong to the latter, 
while possessing at the same time an equal 
beauty of colour. The graceful sprays are 
very suitable for cutting and look extremely 
well in water. They have conveniently long 
stems, and are elegant because all the flower- 
heads have sufficient space to be seen properly, 
which in the dense head of an ordinary Ciner- 
aria is hardly the case. In these hybrids the 
advantage is gained of a greatly extended flower- 
ing season. The plants may be cut back or 
the first branches of the inflorescence may 
naturally exhaust themselves, when below new 
growths appear and produce a fresh crop of 
flowers. Although the garden Cineraria does 
this to some extent, the habit is much stronger 
in Senecio multiflorus, and from this sp2cies it 
has been transmitted to the hybrids. In 


general habit the plants are very nearly | 


intermediate, but much depends on culture, for 
small useful plants may be obtained in 6-inch 
ots, or they may be grown to be quite 3 feet 


the offspring of the yellow variety of R. multi- thigh. All grow very freely, and, though quite as 





liable to green-fly as the Cineraria, may be 
regarded as less exacting in general treatment. 
They appear to have gained by the constitution 
of the female parent. In comparison with many 
plants these hybrids are shy seeders, but there 
will be no difficulty in. the hands of those who 
seed the Cineraria. 

Other species besides $8. multiflorus with 
which the Cineraria has been hybridised are 
Senecio Heritieri (female) and §. cruentus 
(male). A plant of the first has been exceedingly 
charming, producing on many stems with small 
leaves a number of large pure white flowers. 
Of the second cross were many beautiful plants, 
and one in particular, quite different from all 
the others, made a magnificent object. Below 
was a conical mass of large densely-set leaves, 
and above a panicle of large maroon-coloured 
flowers about 2) feet across, the entire plant 
being not quite 3 feet high. Our readers should 
grow these free and graceful plants ; they would 
make delightful groups, 





plant above pot, 2 feet 6 inches. 


Seedling Pelargonium,—aAs a constant reader of 
| your paper, I beg to forward for your inspection a truss of 
Zonal Pelargonium, the plant of which I reared from 
seed last year. JI should feel obliged if you would 
inform me if it is new in colour, ete., or if you have 
seen anything like it before? The plant is a strong 
grower but not rank.—ALFRED LANDSEY. 


*.* We have seen a similar variety before, and should 
say it has nocommercial value. Any large grower of Zonal 
Pelargoniums, such as Messrs. Cannell and Sons, of 
Swanley, would compare it for you with existing kinds. 


Black-coloured Pansies.—The enclosed are a 
few Pansy blooms which came from mixed packet of seed. 
Do you think that they are unusually black? . All thdse 
who have seen them declare they never saw any so black 
before:—H. WATERS. 

*,* The flowers were wonderfully deep in colour, but we 
find these black-coloured Pansies do not last well, especis 
ally during a period of hot weather. 


Seedling Pansies.—Will you kindly let me know 
if these are good seedling Pansies? Some of them &re 
small. Kindly answer in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—Mata. 


*.* There is varied colouring among your seedlings, 

| but, as a rule, far too bizarre. The best bunch was that 

of the selfs, but amongst these were colours,we have 

| already got. They were promising, and you might propa: 
gate them for your own-use;_ : 
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80 degs. at other times, but in the early after- 
noon, at what is termed the closing time, our 
thermometers often run up to 100 degs. This 
is good providing there is ample moisture. At 
night the heat ranges from 65 degs. to 75 degs., 
according to the weather. If at all cold the 
glass at nights is covered, as this guards against 
hard firing, the latter being harmful, causing 
red-spider and disease. 

As the plants grow shade is necessary in 
very hot weather. Use a thin canvas in prefer- 
ence to mats, as the latter are heavy, and it is 
well to inure the plants, so that little shade is 
needed. A good shade on the glass in hot 
weather is whitening and skim milk, which is 
light and sufficient. The plants are stopped 
when half way up the roof. They then send 
out lateral shoots, which are stopped at 12 
inches to 15 inches long. The plants show 
fruit at every joint, but all must not be allowed 
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CULTURE OF CUCUMBERS. 


Asamateurs are often obliged to grow their plants 
' in mixed houses, in pots, and in frames, it may 
be well to advise as to the best course to pursue 
with the means at command. I will therefore 
describe house and frame culture, the evils the 
plants are subject to, anda few simple remedies. 
The way market growers raise Cucumbers is an 
object lesson to many gardeners, but we cannot 
wonder that amateurs fail when others at times 
do not succeed with appliances at command. 
Unless the plants get liberal treatment as 
regards heat and moisture they do not thrive, 
and to this should be added feeding and careful 
cropping, as many plants are ruined in their 
earlier stages of growth by overcropping. Few 
plants in a young healthy state crop more 
freely than Cucumbers, and there is a dislike to 


removing many fruits; but if they are left so that | new shoots that push out must be encouraged, 


a lot mature at one time, the plants receive a | tied on to the trellis, and stopped as advised 
for the first lateral growth. Top-dressing is 


severe check. Many amateurs are inclined to 
blame the variety rather than culture if any- 
thing goes wrong. I think variety has 
little to do with collapse, as in_ these 
days there are many excellent kinds that 
do well with ample heat and moisture. 
We will take house or pit culture first, a 
method that deserves some attention frem 
amateurs. The Cucumber is naturally of a 
climbing habit, and many amateurs could en- 
courage this characteristic when growing the 
plants in frames. If the frame is at all deep 
place a trellis of light sticks at a distance of 
12 inches from the glass. Support the trellis at 
the back and front. The sticks to use should 
be of Bamboo, and they are placed at an equal 
distance of 12 inches apart, and the plants 
trained over them. The fruits hang down and 
grow quite straight, but it is well to keep the 
soil underneath moist, not’ allowing the leaves 
to grow too thickly over the trellis. Stop 
regularly, laying in new wood, and thin the 
fruits. It may be asked what advantage this 
method of culture possesses over laying the 
plants on the soil. One advantage is that the 
fruits are of better shape, straighter, and 
greener, being nicely covered with bloom, and 
more readily attended to. Where plants are 
in deep pits a long way from the glass this 
plan should be adopted. 

I now come to the best mode of culture—that 
of growing up the roof of a house—and this is 
most productive, as the new growths can be 
arranged so well and the crops seen to advan- 
tage. Seeds should be sown in small pots. 
Two seeds are placed ina pot, but one will suffice 
if the seed is good, as if two are used the weaker 
seedling is destroyed. The seeds need a 
strong heat to germinate in, 70 degs. to 80 degs., 
and no moisture is necessary until the seedlings 
appear. Place the plants near the glass as soon 
as they are showing leaf. In the meantime the 
bed should be prepared, as it is essential to 
have the soil warm at planting. As regards 
warmth in the bed, much depends upon whether 
there is bottom-heat or not for the plant. To 
fruit in February or March it is a necessity, but 
for summer fruit good results are secured by a 
shallow bed, frequent top-dressing, and a genial 
temperature. The soil is an important factor, 
and beware of wireworms, one of the 
worst enemies to Cucumbers. Care must 
always be taken in giving new soil. Wire- 
worm is usually present in the Grass por- 
tion or roots of old turf land, and though the 
top spit of pastures has for many years been 
considered the best soil for most purposes, place 
it in heat before using it. I place the soil in 
heaps, say a bushel at each place at 4 feet apart, 
and the soil if at all heavy is given a liberal 
addition of old fine mortar-rubble, a little char- 
coal, and some bone-meal. The latter is an 
excellent manure, as it builds up sturdy, fruitful 
growth. Each plant is made firm at planting, 
staked and watered as needed, and syringed 
overhead several times a day. This is a 
cardinal point, as lack of atmospheric moisture 
means failure. Large growers never let their 
houses get dry, as they maintain a very high 
temperature, give little or no air, and rely on 
moisture and heat to produce fruits quickly and 
in quantity. Quick growth means an abun- 
dance of tender succulent fruit. The tempera- 
tures at the start should be liberal, 80 degs. to 
90 degs. by day by sun-heat, and 70 degs. to 


done every fortnight. Use a rich soil with 
manure or with a good fertiliser, such as fish- 



























































Rochford’s Market Cucumber. 


heavy a crop at first, or at any one time. 





avoid cold currents of air 
tilation at one time. It is far better to give 



































































to remain, only one or two at a joint. The 


manure, bone-meal, or other aids. In heavy soils 
I have found spent :Mushroom-manure excel- 
lent as a mulch and it feeds as well. The chief 
evil is overcropping. Though the plants bear 
well, they must not be allowed to carry too 


Frame culture is not unlike that recom- 
mended for houses, and here the plants rest on 
the soil. A heap of soil is placed in the centre 
of each light, and many place two plants, one 
to fill the upper portion of the frames, another 
for the lower. One plant, however, is ample if 
stopped at 9 inches to 12 inches from the soil, 
and two growths trained each way. With 
frame culture less moisture suffices, and espe- 
cially if there is no heat from pipes or flues. 
Many frame Cucumbers suffer for lack of mois- 
ture at the fruiting period, cold draughts in 
airing, and mildew. Very little air is needed if 
the glass is shaded during strong sunshine, and 
that is, a lot of ven- 


little, say, at ten o’clock, more at twelve, and 
close at two, with a little shade, and well damp 
the plants overhead. Top-dress frame plants 
once or twice, or even more during growth, 
removing old leafage or fruiting wood, and lay 
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in by pegging down new growths to the soil. 
Stop as advised for house planta feeding weekly 
with liquid-manure or a good fertiliser being the 
routine necessary to secure fine fruits. Plants 
in frames at times are infested with woodlice, 
which eat the stems and fruit. Trap them 
with pieces of hollow roots, such as Potatoes 
scooped out. Turn these at night into pails of 
water. They will be found full of the pests. 
Red-spider is bad also, and here a thin wash of 
sulphur will do good. Also give more atmos- 
pheric moisture. Red-spider is caused by 
drought. Green or black-fly needs watching, 
and for this fumigate lightly in the evening ; but 
be sure the Tobacco does not blaze. It is far 
better to fumigate three times a week than give 


too strong a dose. W. 





SOWING VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Many think it well to sow the various kinds of 
Brassica on a sloping border in a sheltered, or 
what one may term a sunny position. For the 
first few weeks such a position is favourable, as 
it hastens germination and an early growth, but 
this is immaterial if the seedlings are starved 
later on from want of moisture, each one 
endeavouring to beat its neighbour, with the 
result that the weakest fail and the strong ones 
are long and lanky and never make decent 
plants. This is often owing to want of seed and 
moisture, but chiefly to want of space to develop. 
Plants require room to expand, and we often 
make the same mistakes, not only in the seed- 
bed with common vegetables, but with 
other crops such as Peas, Beans, and large- 
growing roots, with the result that if the 
season is unfavourable there is a collapse. 
Failures are very frequent from thick sowing 
and weakly plants, and now is the time to pre- 
vent the evil. We see what strides have of late 
been made in the better culture of vegetables, 
but no one ever advocates crowding to get these 
results. The start as regards good culture 
should be made when sowing the seed. Crowd- 
ing is the greatest evil, as it is useless to allow 
a mass of active young seedlings to remain 
months in a cramped seed-bed and then to draw 
them out, denuding the plants of what few roots 
they possessed, and giving, perhaps, 2 feet to a 
single plant that formerly had less than as many 
inches. 

Why sow seed in the early part of March 
when the plants are not needed to plant out till 
June—indeed, I may say July? In some gar- 
dens the quarters are not available till the early 
crops, such as spring Cabbage, Potatoes, and 
Peas, are cleared. When I was a youth my 
instructor devoted several days to seed sowing, 
and this usually early in March, on a sloping 
border at always the same spot as nearly as 
possible, or, at any rate, not far removed. What 
was the result? In some seasons there was a 
fair supply of vegetables, often a scarcity, and 
in others a total failure. Persons who study 
vegetable culture and who require vegetables 
of the best quality sow all at once. arly 
kinds are sown in March and successions later. 
I am aware many of my readers who sow ina 
small space may say it is an easy matter to 
transplant them or prick out, but how few 
persons can do this with the commoner vege- 
tables, such as the Brassicas. Here is the diffi- 
culty, as if left, the plants rarely make up lost 
time. My advice is sow thinly and make three 
sowings instead of one if there is the least doubt 
that the crop cannot be planted when the plants 
are ready. Of late years culture is more easy, 
as we now have distinct varieties, early, mid- 
season, and late, and to get the best results it is 
advisable that the plants should only occupy 
their early quarters for a short time. Given 
room, there will be fewer failures from attacks 
of insects. It is a simple matter, but often 
overlooked. Market gardeners often give us a 
lesson. They crowd less and always have better 
plants. 8. 





Celery.—As the plants from successional 
sowings become large enough they should be 
pricked off into shallow frames. On no account 
should such work be delayed a day longer than 
is possible, and the seed boxes in the meantime 
should be stood in a cool, moist frame, or the 
plants will soon turn yellow if exposed on 
shelves or stood ina dry position. A shallow 
frame with 3 inches or 4 inches of rich compost 
placed over a firm bottom is the best place to 
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rear the plants, as, being near the glass, they|THE BLUE AFRICAN LILY AND IT'S 
keep sturdy, and they can be lifted for planting VARIETIES (AC {,APANTHUS UM BEL- 
into the trenches with a good ball of earth TITS 

attached. After the desired number of seedlings LATUS). 


Tus Agapanthus is a most effective subject for 
setting out in the garden during the summer 
months when grown in large pots and tubs, the 
blue flower-heads, rising on their tall shafts 
above the curving green leaves, being admirable 
in both colour and form. 

This Agapanthus is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where the commonest colour is the 
blue usually seen in English grown specimens ; 
from this shade, however, in its native habitat 
it ranges through lighter tints of blue and 
lavender to white, though pure white is of rare 
occurrence. In the south-west of England, 
especially where the soilis not too clayey and 


is pricked out, give them a good watering and 
keep the frame moist and shaded until growth 
commences, when they should be gradually 
exposed and the lights removed in about a 
fortnight. The last sowing may now be made 
under handlights or on a sheltered border. Sow 
thinly and keep the soil in a moist condition. 


Salading.—select a cloudy day for trans- 
planting Lettuce out of frames and _ boxes. 
Water the plants in and sprinkle some soot or 
fine ashes between the rows to protect from 
slugs. Future sowings should be made before 
cast in different parts of the garden where all 
pieces of ground are available, between Celery 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


GROWING SPECIMEN PLANTS, 
(IN REPLY TO ‘* WouLD-BE Exuipiror.”) 


| 
| 


You ask for a few hints on growing specimen 
plants of Edith Tabor, Mme. Carnot, Viviand 
Morel, to be grown on single stems for a show 
/on the Ist November next. We understand 
from this that you wish to exhibit specimen 
plants of these three varieties, but you do not 
state the present condition of the plants. To 
exhibit typical, or at least satisfactory, speci- 
men plants a long system of culture has to be 
carried out. To obtain plants of.a respectable 
size cuttings should be inserted early ia Novem- 
| ber and be kept growing on when Once rooted, 
and given plenty of air and light so that the 
growth may be well hardened off early in the 


trenches and the like, as this saves the trouble 
of transplanting. Good solid Cos varieties are 
preferred, but there is a doubt if these with- 
stand a dry season as well as some of the 
Cabbage varieties. In most gardens these will 
now have to be packed for town use, and in 
doing this they keep in much better condition if 
no attempt is made to dress them, as trimming 
off the roots causes them to bleed and they soon 
flag, and the outer leaves, if retained, protect 
the centres from becoming bruised. A good 
supply of Mustard and Cress is always welcome. 
This will do better in cold-frames now. Give 
fresh soil for each sowing, as even this common 
crop repays for. generous treatment. A shallow 
three-light frame facing north will yield regular 
and plentiful supplies through the summer if a 
light is sown at a time at proper intervals. 


A good Cauliflower.—Having to grow 
a large quantity of Cauliflowers for early use, I 
sow seed the middle of August on a warm 
border. When large enough some of the seed- 
lings are pricked off into handlights, and others 
potted up to give more room to those remaining 
in the seed-beds. These are protected with 
frames through the winter. The varieties I am 
trying this year are Walcheren and Early 
London, and Walcheren is the better of the 
two. I doubt if one could find a better Cauli- 
flower than this for autumn sowing. It has a 
fine white head, and is not so liable to bolt as 
most varieties, which is a great advantage 
where a quantity has to be grown. Very few 
plants of the Walcheren variety bolted this 
year, but more than half the Early London are 
useless. I grow as many in pots as possible in 
cold-frames through the winter. There is no 
check to them when planted out, and they grow 
away at once. The plants that were taken up 
from the seed-beds and planted on a south 
border have suffered greatly from the east winds, 
and it will take some time for, them to recover. 
Those that were in pots and planted out at 
the same time are looking fresh and growing 
away well.—H. B. 8. 






























Open-air flowers of the week.—We 
offer each week during the next three months, 
commencing June 4 and ending August 27, a 
volume of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” 
Baines’ ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” or the 
““ Vegetable Garden,” as may be selected by the 
winner, for the most beautiful open-air flower of 
the week sent to us. Where the specimens are 
equal as regards variety, cultivation, condition, 
and even packing will be taken into account. 

Lilium candidum diseased (A. C. H., 
Welwyn, and others ).—The Lilies are severely 
attacked by a parasitic fungus named Botrytis 
cana. This fungus, although allied to common 
non-parasitic moulds, lives as a true parasite 
-within the host plant, in the style of the 
Potato. fungus. No remedy is known, the 
plants being beyond cure when the effect is first 


seen. Spraying healthy plants, in the style of 
Potato spraying, might prevent attacks,— 
Wis 


Anemones from Ireland.—‘ Mrs. Smythe” en- 
closes a few blooms of her seedling St. Brigid Anemones, 
which she thinks the Editor of Garpenine ILLUSTRATED 
may like to‘see. They are not, however, her very best 
blooms, all such’ being reserved for seed. The seedlings 
have produced blooms more or. less since last October. 

_«” Avery brilliant gathering of Poppy Anemones, the 
big single scarlets in particular being remarkably bright. 


Seedling Polyanthuses, etce.—We have received 
a boxful of flowers of seedling Polyanthuses and alpine 
Auriculas from ‘*W. W., York.” Many of the colours 
were wonderfully clear and attractive, hut nothing finer 
than we have already got, 


well when planted in the open, and requires 


little or no protection during the winter. 
low-lying, 
the plants start late, 


make gross 


and produce few flowers. 


Blue African Lily (Agapanthus wmbellatus) in the summer 


even in the south-west, pot-culture is preferable 
to planting out, as by the former system 
abundance of bloom is almost assured. When 
the pots are crammed with roots flowers are 


produced in the greatest. abundance, but in this | 


condition the Agapanthus is an inveterate pot- 
breaker, and it is, therefore, well to avoid this 
by planting in 40-gallon oil casks, sawn across 
and well burnt out. When painted green or 
covered with virgin cork these will not prove 
unsightly. 
receptacle with roots, manure-water should be 
given frequently. The Agapanthus is a mois- 
ture-loving plant, and the soil in which it is 
growing should never be allowed to become 
absolutely dry if the best results are to be 


obtained. There are several varieties, but none | 


is sO precious as this type. Alba has white 
flowers, and there is the pretty dwarf Mooreanus 
and A. u. maximus, which has very large 
umbels. 


ee 


Tree-Carnations (Par).—Do not ‘top the Tree- 
Carnations again. » They will preduce side shoots and 
flower all through the winter. 


blooms from the top-growths by the end of September, 


In 
damp ground where the soil is heavy 
summer 
growth, which gets badly cut by the first frost, 
In such situations, 





When the plants have filled the | 


Yow will also get a fev | 


spring. Soon after they are rooted the point, 
of each shoot is pinched out, and about a week 
or ten days later the plants may be repotted. 
Successive repottings must be carried ont 
jas the pots get full of roots, and the plants 
should be stopped or pinched back when the 








garden. 


growths attain a length of about. 6 inches to 
S inches. During the spring a cool greenhouse, 
pit, or cold-frame, should be utilised to place 
'them in, as the aim must be to encourage a 
sturdy kind of growth. Air must also be 
admitted freely, and the plants on no account 
allowed to suffer for want of water. The growths, 
which are rather numerous as progress is made, 
should have the support of stakes, or loss of 
/many valuable shoots may ensue. As the pots 
which are being used for the several repottings 
increasein size, soilofa richer kind should be made 
up. For the final potting the followingingredients 
will suit the purpose well: Loam two parts, 
\leaf-mould one part, rotten horse-manure or 
| droppings, prepared as for a Mushroom-bed, and 
a 5-inch potful of bone-meaJ and 4-inch bones, 
and a like quantity of a good fertiliser. To this 
/may be added a good sprinkling of wood-ashes 
and old bone rubbish, and coarsesand in sufficient 
quantity to keep the compost porous. The pots 
for the tinal shift should be 10 inches or 11 inches 
|in diameter, and these should be washed clean 
/and the crocks laid in with care. Pot the plants 
| firmly, and in the early days of June stand them 
outside in some nicely sheltered position, so that 
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the strong winds may not cause havoc with the 
new growths. Fromthistimethe growthsmust be 
tiedout, so that sun and air may strengthen them. 
If the pyramidal form of tying is to be carried 
out the plant must be staked accordin gly. Some 
well-known specimen growers make a circle of 
stout wire, fixing this in position by inserting 
stakes in the pots, and sloping them in such a 
way that the required height is attained. The 
shoots are tied down to this evenly all round, 
and when the last tying operation is carried out 
towards the close of September, the growth 
afterwards made when the plants are housed is 
of sufficient length to raise the blooms some 
8 inches above the groundwork of rich green 
foliage. The plants are disbudded, leaving one 
bud on each shoot, and just before they begin to 
nvfold their florets neat little hazel stakes or 
light stakes of any kind, and painted green, are 
fixed to each shoot, and present a neat and even 
appearance. : 

As to the date upon which the pinching cr 
stopping of the plants should cease, much de- 
pends upon the variety. Some sorts are so much 
easier to cultivate than others, and also develop 
their flowérs at an earlier date, that a wise 
choice is of the utmost importance. Taking a 
general rule to work upon, it would be unsafe 
to stop any plants after the third week in June, 
and with Edith Tabor and Madame Carnot we 
should be disposed to make the date quite a 
fortnight earlier. Viviand Morel might well be 
left until the third week in June. 

WATERING is a most important item in the 
cultivation of specimen plants, and a good 
syringing on the evening of hot days is an im. 
mense advantage. Feeding must be carried out 
as the pots get full of roots, and in this matter 
never go to excess. Little and often is an 
Keep a sharp look-out. for 
mildew, and dust affected parts with flowers of 
sulphur immediately it 1s seen. 

There is a ened of growing specimen plants 
from old plants—7.¢ , those of the previous year 
and cut down after flowering. These are shaken 
out soon after flowering, the ball of earth re. 
duced, and the roots trimmed back, They are 
then potted up into 6-inch pots, and placed ina 
nice warm-house, and where they soon com- 
mence to make long growths. ‘These are soon 
pinched back, and after repotting and having 
made a fresh start, are given somewhat cooler 
conditions to grow in. The after treatment of 
such plants is very similar to that given to 
November propagated cuttings, 





Manures in liquid form ( Wow!d-be Fir 
hibitor ).—We can hardly give what you term a 
diet table «for Chrysanthemums, but, at the 
same time, we are convinced that the plants do 
prefer a change of food from time to time. 
Such changes prove to be quite a tonic to the 
plants, and during the two or three months in 
which manures in liquid form have to be applicd 
we distinctly advocate a change occasionally. 
Soot is one of the first manures used, and this 
should be prepared by placing a bushel of 
soot in a tank of 80 gallons of water, and 
allowed to soak for a few days or week. Sheep- 
manure and horse-droppings treated in like 
manner are each splendid liquid-manures, and 
may be given occasionally. Peruvian Guano is 
a most excellent manure, and 4 oz. dissolved in 
a gallon of water is ample to prove beneficial to 
the plants. Then there are numerous manures 
in concentrated form advertised, and known: to 
be excellent ; but in each case printed instruc- 
tions accompany each purchase, so that it is 
unnecessary for us to mention the quantity to 
use. During a long spell of wet weather, when 
it is not possible to give manures in liquid form, 
it is. safe, if not done to excess, to dust a small 


_ quantity of these preparations on the surface of 


the soil for the rain to wash in. 


Dentaria digitata is one of those pretty 
bits of colour too rarely seen in hardy plant 
collections, though best deserving a cool spot in 
a shady peat-bed. The latter soil is, however, 
less a necessity than the shade, for the plants 
rarely develop fully in any other position. 
Flowering usually at the end of March, they 
make quite a pleasing array of colour amid the 
fresh leafage, and when well established, flowers 
come in fairly large clusters. Where the Tril- 


. liums do best there may one expect to see the 


Dentarias almost rampant. - . - 


| 
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THYRSACANTHUS RUTILANS. 


A GREAT many Acanthads are now in cultivation | 
in this country, and among them are some 
whose showy blossoms cause them to be justly | 
valued as flowering plants. One of the very 
best is this Thyrsacanthus, that blooms during | 
the first three or four months of the year. The 
flowers, which are tubular in shape, are of a 

rich bright crimson colour and borne in long | 
drooping panicles, so that a plant of it is more | 
effective when above a yard in height than when | 
it is dwarf. It usually runs up with a straight | 
stem, that becomes devoid of foliage towards | 
the lower part, and consequently the flowers | 
are especially noticeable. It is by no means a | 
novelty, nor is it a difficult subject to cultivate, | 
as cuttings strike easily enough in the spring if 
the young shoots are selected for the purpose, 

and having been dibbled into pots of sandy soil 

are kept in a close propagating-case till rooted. 

In its more advanced stages the plant will grow ' 











|the flower. 
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But the plant fecundates itself 
without the aid of insects or any other extra- 
neous means. We have fine clumps of it at the 
Midland Railway suburban stations, but I do not 
remember seeing it at many of the southern 
railway stations. It is possessed of enormous 
staying powers, and the clumps I have in my 
garden will be pretty to the end of September 
or October. It is the most graceful of all.our 
early hardy herbaceous plants ; next to it comes 
the Aquilegia, the Delphiniums, and Trollius 
europeus. The Doronicum is over with us now, 
and ‘‘ Jingling Johnny ” holds sway.—J. N. 





FAILURE OF MADONNA LILIES. 


My Lilies threw up strong, healthy flower- 
ing spikes this year ; but about a fortnight ago 
they appeared to die, being bent over, as if 
broken by wind, and have gradually decom- 
posed and disappeared. We had a severe gale 
about that time, succeeded by sharp frosts at 
night ;> and about the same 
time they had been watered 
with weak cow-manure and 
soot. Some of the clumps 
are, however, untouched and 
quite strong, Can you sug- 
gest any cause, which may le 
prevented in future? The 
effect of the row of clumps 
has been quite ruined, — 
L. (. Ct. 

Pee lay) Gel Geis 4 experi: 
ence with the Madonna 
Lilies is, unfortunately, not 
an uncommon one. The 
bulbs are suffering from the 
Lily disease, which, during 
the past few years, bas deci- 
mated the beds of Lilium 
candidum in hundreds of 
gardens. Although much 
correspondence has takeu 
place on the subject of this 
disease, the remedies sug- 
gested have, up to the pre- 
sent, been more tentative 
than authoritative. We have 
suffered in the same way as 
Sl bah Oil Cet yell Vill ave | bLayeol evi 
containing over 100° bulbs 
failing utterly the second 
year after planting. During 
their first season these bulbs 
gave a splendid display, avd 
the growth being stronger cn 
the succeeding year a still 
finer show was confidently 
looked forward to; however, 
before a single flower had 
expanded the row was level 
with the ground. The disease 
appeared first on the leaves 
of the stem, which became 
brown and then withered. 
The stem itself was next at- 
tacked, and in a short tine 











Thyrsacanthus rucilans, 


well in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould, with 
the addition of-a- little decayed manure and 
silver-sand. Old plants may, if desired, be 
grown on year after year, and treated in this | 
way they are very free flowering. | 

| 


“Jingling Johnny.”—The most striking | 
object in my garden at the present moment is | 
the plant familiarly known in the north as 
* Jingling Johnny.” Instrict botanical language 
it is Dicentra formosa, also known as 
‘Bleeding Heart” in the south, I believe. 
I have cultivated it for over twenty years, 
and am never tired of singing its praises. 
It is at the same time the most effective and the 
most economical plant Ihave. It was introduced 
by Fortune, in 1846, and since then hag held its 
own against all comers. It is invaluable here, 
in small suburban villas, six miles from town, for | 
filling up little triangular beds, say each side of 
the front door of the villa. But the most curious | 
thing about it is that the flower never opens, | 
and it is amusing to watch, on a warm sunny | 
day, the futile attempts-of the bees to get inside 


became, at different heighis 
from the ground, quite rotter , 
the flower-spike then falling. 
We have used solutions cf 
Paris-green, permanganate « f 
potash, and sulphide of potassium, sprayed ovcr 
the plants with a fine syringe, but ineffectual) , 
though we understand that some growers claim 
to have checked the disease by the use cf 
fungicides. The method of taking up the bulls 
as soon as the stems have died down and baking 
them in the sun for a month or six weeks before 
replanting has been advocated, and we have 
tried it with a fair amount of success, although 
we find that the bulbs thus treated throw up 
shorter and slenderer stems than healthy bulbs 


‘that have not been moved ; but naturally one 
would not pursue this plan except in the case cf 


Lilies which are affected by the disease. In ovr 
opinion the disease is more prevalent in imported 
bulbs than in those that are home-grown. We 
arrived at this conclusion owing to the fact 
that within two yards of the border of im- 
ported Lilies already referred to, which 
succumbed to: the disease, a single plant, 
the . present of a cottager, was growins, 
which showed no sign of ill health. This sing’e 
bulb has never been moved, and now forms a 
clump of six .strong stems, having been tle 
picture*of health every year since its planting. 
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We have taken considerable trouble in ascertain- 
ing the condition of health of the Madonna 
Lilics in the Bueronniins neighbourhood during 
the past few years, and have found that though 
the Lilies in the cottage gardens are uniformly 
healthy, many collections of purchased imported 
bulbs have died or been seriously injured a the 
disease in large gardens. These imported bulbs 
appear to bloom well during their first year after 
planting, but succumb to the disease in succeed- 
ing years. That failure does not invariably occur 
in the case of imported bulbs we must allow, as 
w2 know instances where such have remained in 
perfect health for five years. The disease is 
more prevalent in wet than in dry seasons, and 
some growers have attributed the epidemic to 
excessive moisture, whilst others have put it 
down to the bruising of the leaves and stems 
by gales, and the injurious action of spring 
frosts. These conditions, however, though, 
doubtless, aggravating causes, cannot be held to 
be the primal reason of disease, as in warm, dry 
seasons it is also apparent, though generally 
in a lesser degree. As ‘‘L. G. G.” remarks, 
the effect of such a failure is disastrous to the 
flower garden, for it means the loss of the most 
beautiful feature of the border when that should 
be at its brightest. We recommend ‘‘ L. G. G.” 
to try the baking process already alluded to, 
which may act as a check to the disease during 
the next year. The bulbs must not be allowed 
to come in contact with any moisture whilst 
undergoing their drying, and, therefore, a sunny 
position under glass will be found the most suit- 
able site for them. 


SUMMER CLIMBERS. 

AmonG the annual summer-flowering creepers 
and climbers are some most effective plants, and 
they may be obtained at a trifling expense from 
a nurseryman or from Covent Garden-market. 
There is no other plant that will give just the 
same effect as that produced by the Canary 
Creeper when not too closely trained. A six- 
penny packet of seeds, sown in April or May 
along the foot of a south wall, or close to a 
rustic arch or trellis, a few lengths of twine 
strained up the wall for the plants to cling to, 
and the foundation is laid for a very interesting 
and attractive feature inthe summer. Plants 
of this Creeper can also generally be procured 
in Covent Garden-market in the spring, and 
at a very cheap rate, too. 

CoB#A SCANDENS is less showy than the 
Canary Creeper, but not less desirable, as it 
is capable of very great things in the way of 
growth. The seeds are broad and thin, and 
vegetate best when thrust edgewise into light 
soil—in a pot this will be found a better plan 
than laying the seeds down flat—and there 
should be no difficulty in getting good seeds to 
grow freely. The Cobza should be allowed 
plenty of space to ramble and in a position with 
a south aspect. It will cover with its growth a 
rustic summer-house or small cottage front. 
When seen covering a large space it is very 
effective. 

ConvotvuLus (Morning Glory).—This plant 
is well known and appreciated everywhere, and 
is a very suitable one for covering rustic-work. 
I observed in a garden last summer a large 
raised rustic bed edged with different varieties 
of Convolvulus. The bed in question was 
elevated 18 inches from the ground, and the 
Convolvuli were trained down to cover the 
wooden support, save where they were intended 
to flower, and here the growth was left quite 
free. , 

LOPHOSPERMUM SCANDENS.—This is a hand- 
some pink-flowered perennial creeper. If the 
seads are sown in April in. the hot-bed, and 
good cultivation given afterwards until the first 
week in June, and then planted out, the 
plants will flower very well during the summer. 
This is a pretty plant for furnishing the edges 
of large vases, permitting the shoots to hang 
down Toosely over the sides. Perhaps the best 
way of getting a stock of this is to take a few 
cuttings in autumn and keep them through the 
winter in the greenhouse. It makes consider- 


able growth when planted in good soil, and will 
then speedily cover a large space of wall, etc. 
It will not bear much frost. 

MAURANDYA BARCLAYANA is a very elegant 
little summer creeper for covering quickly little 
wire trainers, either in the greenhouse or out- 
doors, Sow the seed in a hot-bed, and prick 


the plants off when large enough to handle. 
The large-growing Tropeolum is a valuable 


plant for producing a massive effect. If we 
want to embellish a lot of common shrubs in the 
summer there is no better way than to sow a 
row of seeds of the tall Nasturtium along the 
edge, They will require no inducement or en- 
couragement to climb, and they grow best 
when not interfered with. B. H. 


Ranunculus Seguieri.—No more lovely 
flower ever came to us than this. The thick 
ivory-white, salver-shaped flowers begin to 
expand ere the hoary, yet succulent, leaves 
assert their shape, and the long succession goes 
on for weeks. Indeed, the heads of the plants, 
which develop quickly in April, seem beset with 
wart-like masses, which later and in slow 
succession change into floral cups each three- 
quarters of an inch across, and within but a few 
inches of the surface. No alpine collection 
should be without this species; besides, it is 
easily managed when once given the right soil 
and position, such as a damp fi:sure and a deep 
root-run of loam and grit.—W. 


PROTECTING IRISES FROM WATER 
RATS. 
As I know many people find great difficulty in 
protecting their Japinese Irises from water 
rats, [ send a photo of how I have here com- 
pletely defeated them. Last year all my beau- 








From a 


Mode of protecting Japanese Irises. 
photograph by Mr. Geo. Dixon, Astle Hall, 
Chelford, Cheshire. 


tiful blooms were nipped off just as the buds 
were bursting, and I could not stop the rats, 
trap and shoot them as much as I would. 

The accompanying illustration will describe 
better than words how the rats are kept out. 
I grew the Irises in clumps in the water at the 
edge of my lake, where they do very well, 
better than on land, although in a wet place. 
Although there is a little expense attached to 
this method, the flowers are so beautiful that 
I consider one is well rewarded for the expense. 

GEORGE DIxon. 

Astle Hall, Chelford, Cheshire. 





Saxifraga sarmentosa.—After noting 
an exceedingly pretty and graceful lot of this 
in pots now flowering at Kew, one is led to 
inguire whether this old and well-known plant 
is grown in proportion to its merits. .The 
panicles of flowers obtained from well-developed 
rosettes that are kept moderately free from off- 
sets are singularly graceful and’ pleasing. 
Where much furnishing has to be done and free- 
growing pot plants are in demand this should 
not be overlooked. 


Campanula punctata.—lIf given a spot 
where the soil is rather heavy as well as fairly 
moist, this distinct Bellflower will quickly 
establish itself and flowersabundantly. When 
given a rather dry position it is quite a different 
plaut. Many of the Bellflowers delight in 
moisture, and this one, with its long pendent 
blossoms of creamy-white, freely spotted with 
redinternally, is certainly noexception. Planted 
in the rock garden, the lower positions should 
be given wheremore moisture would be. assured. 


PENTSTEMONS. 


Few, if any, of the herbaceous plants now happily 
so much sought after are more showy and useful 
than Pentstemons, for besides assisting largely 
to make our garden borders and beds gay with 
colour during several months in the year, 
they are of great value for cutting. Their light, 
graceful spikes of flowers are not only bright, 
but they last fresh for a long time in water. The 
way to get plenty of variety is to obtain a 
packet of seed of a good strain, and to sow either 
in pans or frames filled with fine soil, or under a 
hand-light in a greenhouse, where it can be 
kept close and damp till the seed germinates, 
when the young plants should be pricked 
off under glass, and shaded for a few 
days till they become re-established, after 
which it is necessary for them to be fully 
exposed, in order that the growth they make 
may be sturdy and strong. Although Pentste- 
mons are classed as hardy, they are only so in 
favoured parts of the country, or in sheltered 
positions, and only stand uninjured when we 
have mild winters ; that being so, it is always 
advisable to protect them by having them in 
frames during the season named, and to plant 
out after they have been hardened off early in 
spring, which is the best time for sowing, as 
plants raised then bloom with great freedom 
the following year, as do also those from 
cuttings taken offin August. In keeping up a 
stock in this way the best only should be 
selected, and by propagating annually, and 
weeding out the inferior ones, a garden may 
soon be made rich with very fine sorts, as 
Pentstemons are now much improved, and 
the flowers are far richer in colour, and 
much larger and of greater substance, than they 
formerly were. The easiest way to strike 
cuttings is to take off the young, half-ripe 
shoots in the summer at about 3 inches in length, 
and, having trimmed them in the ordinary way, 
to insert them in sharp sandy soil asides the 
shelter of a handlight, which should be shaded 
by striking a few branches of evergreens on the 
sunny side. They will soon root if kept 
syringed and properly moist, and may then be 
taken up and potted singly, to be wintered in 
cold-frames till the time arrives for planting 
them out. Although Pentstemons will grow in 
almost any kind of soil, they succeed and thrive 
best in that which is deep and rich, as the 
stronger the shoots are the finer will the spikes 
of bloom be if the plants are in an open, sunny 
position, so as to have the full benefit of all the 
light and air possible to build up and stiffen 
their stems. Asa protection to old plants, that 
it may be desirable to keep on borders, I have 
found half-rotten leaves answer well. A few 
handfuls of them placed round the collars of the 
lants, and kept there by a branch or two of 
‘urze or small, leafy Beech boughs to prevent 
the birds scattering them abroad, will preserve 
them from sharp frost sufficiently to enable 
them to break into growth and do well again in 
the following spring. 


Chionodoxa Lucilize.—In this and the 
kinds such as gigantea, Alleni, and sardensis ~ 
there can be no doubt we have a group of spring 
flowers of the first order as regards good colour 
and durability, and only those who have tried 
them in quantity and at least two years can form 
a fair estimate of their value. I suppose we 
shall soon have plenty of the pure white form, 
as I see a few here and there in imported 
batches. Those I have seen are large—cer- 
tainly not sardensis. A good white flower cf 
this kind to follow on after the Snowdrops can- 
not fail to be acceptable. The white Scilla 
(S. nivalis) has hitherto been our chief hope for 
this purpose, but, owing to its short duration 
of bloom and the slow increase of the bulbs, 
anything like a show could not be made.—T. - 

Mertensia virginica (Virginian Cowslip), 
—There is something very distinct and attrac- 
tive in the inflorescence of this plant. The 
distinct purple-blue blossoms, tubular in out- 
line, with rather broadly expanding mouth, 
disposed in gracefully arching clusters termin- 
ally, produce an unusual effect among early 
spring flowers. The slightly decumbent stems 
and rather glaucous Jeaves are also points of 
distinction in this interesting species. A moist, 
peaty soil where partial shade is afforded, and 
left alone for a year or two, are the best means 
of securing the greatest beauty. fl 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted tn 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GarpENina, 37, Sowthampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PupiisHEeR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswer 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ba the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those whu reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into ther respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





566—Daturas 5 feet high.—Can anyone tell me 
where I can get two large plants of Daturas (white) not 
less than 5 feet high ?—K. T. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


567—Flower-holders (7. H. J., Ely),—Any horti- 
cultural sundriesman advertising in this paper should be 
able to get you what you ask for. 


568—Tacsonia-leaves spotted (#. Gurn).—Your 
Tacsonia-leaves appear to have been scorched in some 
way, or it may merely be the older ones dying off. If all are 
spotted in the same way it is probably a slightly variegated 
form, but is of no special value. 


569—Doronicums (Lena).—The Doronicums require 
an open position. Do not divide just yet, but if a few are 
divided in autumn and others late in the spring a much 
longer flowering period will be gained. By dividing in 
April and a few placed in a less sheltered position late 
summer blooms are secured. 


670—Treatment of Azalea mollis (0. C.),— 
Pick off the seed-pods and grow the plants on under cover 
until the end of June, when place in the open and supply 
with water freely. Buds will form by the end of the 
summer, and you will find no difficulty in having a grand 
show of blossoms again. 


571—_Crown Imperial (Mrs. R. N.).—The Crown 
Imperial should be moved as soon as the stem has died 
down. It should be given deep and fairly rich soil, where, 
when once established, it should make good growth and 
flower well. It succeeds best in a sunny position, being 
more impatient of shade than the other;Fritillarias. 


572—Seeds (Amateur ).—The «seeds sent, only one of 
which seemed to have any substance, the others crumbling 
to pieees, bear a close resemblance to Rhubarb-seed. 
Still, the one we have appears to be all husk, and nothing 
more. To make sure you had better sow a few in a bed 
and stand them in a little warmth in the greenhouse. 


573—C amellia-leaves sickly (C. B. Mais).—If 
the whol ‘of the leaves upon your Camellia-plant are 
similarto the one sent the plant is dead, and has been so 
for along time. To send one leaf without any further 
data does not give us much information. We could trace 
no disease, and it may be only natural decay of some of 
the lower leaves. 


574—Pearson’s Pelargoniums (Dryhurst).— 
Messrs. Pearson, of Chilwell, Nottingham, have raised 
many Zonal Pelargoniums, hence the name of their strain. 
The leavess ent have either been injured by a few drops 
of cold water or from liquid-manures. We are glad you 
like the stove, and it is not the first time we have heard it 
highly spoken of. 

575—Stauntonia (M. HE. M.).—You probably mean 
Stauntonia latifolia, now classed as Holbzllia latifolia. 
Select some short, half-ripened growths and propagate in 
early spring under a cléche in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. It is a gery useful evergreen flowering 
climber for the cool gréenhouse, is of easy culture, and 
only needs a rather light and porous soil. ‘ 


576—Flower-beds (Young Gardener).—We have 
a poor opinion of such tlower-beds as you describe, 
especially one 16 yards long. But if you use the Blue 
Lobelia for edging, rather than haye straight lines all 
through the bed, we should prefer to mix up the Begonias, 
Tom Thumbs, variegated ‘‘ Geraniums,” and Ageratums, 
almost indiscriminately, as looking far better than if 
set out in formal lines. 


677—Cucumbers in pails (Beginner).—If you 
thoroughly cleanse the lard-pails with boiling water, then 
dry them, and next burn or bore holes in the bottoms to 
enable water to escape, then place in them some rough 
material for drainage, and then fill up with good turfy 
loam, mixed with which is a little well-decayed hot-bed 
_ manure, there is no reason why, in a proper house and 
stood near the glass, you should not grow very good 
Cucimbers. You may grow in the boxes Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Ferns of tender nature, Palms, Dracwnas, or 
any plants that like warmth, closeness, and some shade. 


Six weeks would probably be a most suitable time ; but so 
much would depend upon the treatment and temperature. 
Grow the Gloxinias steadily, and only pick off decaying 
blossoms. There will be plenty more appear by the date 
you name, 
the best is a solution of guano-water at the rate of 4 oz. to 
the gallon. 
only apply once a week. 


think there is anything serious the matter with your Vine- 
leaves as sent here. 
either the product of a sharp touch of frost during a recent 
cold night, when the leafage was tender, or it may be the 
product of scorching, because damp when the sun suddenly 
burst out upon it ere it was dry. y 
presently find that the Vine will grow out of it. Give them 
top-air, but very little bottom vent.lation, as that so soon 
generates a cold draught of air. 
























578—Pelargoniums for show, etc. (Alpha).— 


Ferns do not require much manure... One of 


Do not allow this to touch the fronds, and 


579—Blotched Vine-leaves (W. 7.).—We do not 


The brown blotches on them are 


We think you will 


580—Treatment of Deutzia gracilis (Thirsty). 


—Cut down all of the old wood and grow on the young 
shoots that are no doubt already pushing out from the 
base. 
Give weak liquid-manures freely and 
sheltered place outside. 
the wood dark and freely syringed until growth and 
flowers of an inch or so in length are made. 
the disappointment so often experienced from blind or 
flowerless growths. 


This is the flowering growth of the next season. 
row them on ina 
When rehousing them again keep 


This avoids 


581—Cupressus decayed (Cardif).—Your shrub 


is evidently one of the varieties of Cupressus, or Arbor- 


vite, and it seems to have suddenly died. Perhaps 


you had kept it under glass and treated it as rather 


tender, then in planting it outdoors exposed it to frost 
and low temperature, which killed it. Plants of this 
description are very cheap, and yours is not worth 
troubling about. Better throw it away and get a healthy 
one. Ifonly a branch be dead, cut it away. 


582—Cucumbers and Mushrooms (Young Gar- 
dener).—Unless your frame, in which you have Cucum- 
bers growing well, is a large one, we should not advise 
you to place any Mushroom-spawn into the soil, as 
this would do the Cucumbers no good. If you waited 
until your poe had well fruited, then pulled them 
out, spawned the bed, and well-watered it, keeping it 
shut down close and well covered up with mats or litter, 
you might then have good results. Do not allow your 
Cucumber-plants to carry too many fruits. If so many as 
tivo at one joint set, pinch out one half of them. 


583—Nitrate of soda in water (Subscriber ).—If 
you prefer to use nitrate of soda in water as liquid-manure 
for your Tomato-plants, put a tablespoonful into a gallon 
of water. We much prefer putting a pinch of the dry 
manure about on the soil of each plant once a fortnight 
and let the customary waterings wash itin. Do not give 
any until a good quantity of fruits have set and are begin- 
ning to swell. Also you must use it and water more 
sparingly after fruits begin to colour, as too much root- 
moisture leads to cracking. If you can, add equal quan- 
tities of Kainit and superphosphate (bone-flour) to your 
nitrate. 


584—“*Geraniums” diseased (#. M. P.).—Your 
‘‘Geranium”-leaves seem to be suffering from want of 
light and air, and because sosmall we infer that the soil in 
which the plants are is ratherpoor. We should advise you 
to give the plants all the light and air youcan. Pick off the 


waste leaves, and give the plants a little soda-water or 


guano-liquid, or any form of liquid-manure you can get, 
but rather weak. Soot-water alone given twice a week 
should do great good. ' Any kind of artificial manure, of 
which just a small teaspoonful is spread about over the 
surface of the soil in each pot to wash in by watering once 
a month, will do much good. 

585—Calceolarias a failure (W. Thorpe).—We 
have little doubt but that your Calceolarias are suffer- 
ing from canker. This is a great pest among a large 
number of subjects, and no definite cause of the disease 
has been discovered. Occasionally it appears to have 
been brought on by a supply of too cold water, or by 
an overdose of liquid-manure; but seeing that several 
of your plants are looking well, and they have doubt- 
less all been under similar treatment, this is not the 
cause in your case. Examine the plants at the part of 
the stem nearest the soil, and if cankered you will find 
it decaying and the diseased part a rather dull yellow 
in colour. We are sorry not to be able to give any 
remedy. 


586—Colouring Vine-leaves (Maggie).—You have 
probably seen some of the beautifully-coloured Vine-leaves 
which a Scotch firm of florists occasionally exhibit in the 
autumn. The colouring is all Nature’s, and is done by the 
sun only. Certain varieties, such as Gros Colmar, colour 
early, but it is alla matter of ripening, and in that ripen- 
ing Nature converts the green colouring into all sorts of 
beautiful yellow, red, brown, and other hues, just as she 
does on the trees in our woods in the autumn, or those of 
the Virginian Creeper. There is no artificial ‘method of 
doing this. 

587—Tomato blooms dropping (W. G.).—We 
assume that the Tomato blooms sent have dropped. Is that 
what you mean by saying they are not doing well? Ifthey 
have not dropped then they seem to be all right, but have 
not yet set fruit. As the two first trusses of flowers seem 
to have set, we do not understand why the third and 
fo rth should not do so also. Still, if your temperature goes 
up to’80 degs., that is rather hot. More air would be 
better and less heat. Do your plants need water so often 
as onceaday? Are they in pots large or small? It is 
time enough to give liquid-manure when bloom has well 
set and the fruits are swelling. You seem to have been 
too liberal in liquid-manuring. 


588S—Dyeing flowers (D. C.).—Certain flowers, 
Narcissi especially, if when cut be fully expanded and the 
stems be stood in dyes of various colours will partially 
absorb some of that colour into the flowers. Such dyeing 
has often been practised, but it makes the flowers look so 
artificial that it is not much practised. Possibly the 
flowers you had had been so treated. Few, however, have 
used a green colour, and it sometimes happens that 
through imperfect culture or lack of exposure, or some 
sportive faculty, white flowers come very green tinted. 

0 not ever trouble to make apologies for asking questions ; 
our columhs are open to all alike for that purpose. 


These are of easy culture. 
seed, this should be sown as soon as ripe in the autumn. 
Propagation by cuttings may be effected in the early 
spring. 
after being separated from the parent plant, as is done in 
the case of Cactus-cuttings. 
sandy soil. 
ful not to overwater. Old plants in pots can be easily kept 
through the winter if they are protected from the frost. 
If they cannot be afforded artificial heat they must be kept 


plants are slightly affected with the disease. ( 
have so much heat in your house, make up a mix- 





589—Azaleas not flowering (Thirsty).—Your 


Azaleas are certainly not too old to flower. The fault lies 
in not ripening the young growth sufficiently late in the 
autumn, and so securing flower-buds. 
a moist and rather shaded atmosphere until the end of 
July ; after this stand them in a partially shaded position 
in the open air, watering overhead both night and early 
morning. 
and never over-forced nor allowed to become dry. 
same time, they should not be sodden. 
suits them much better than the dry position of wooden 
or raised stages. A liberal mulching of coal-soot would 
help them much now. 


Grow on freely in 


They should be housed again by September, 
At the 
A cool bottom 


590—Growing Echeverias (Ulster Litta).— 
If you wish to raise them from 


They should be laid on a shelf for a day or two 


They can then be placed in 
They root very freely, but you must be care- 


dry, and will survive a winter in a cold-frame if covered 
over during frost. 
greenhouse culture. 


Echeverias succeed well under ordinary 


591—Diseased Tomatoes (A. /’.).—Your gomnale 
you 


ture of soft-soap, or even Sunlight-soap, a thick liquid, 
dissolving it in hot water, then adding 1 Ib. of soap, } Ib. 
of sulphur, thoroughly mixing it with the soapy liquid, 
then coating over your hot-water pipes with it densely, 
shutting the house up close all night. If one such sul- 
phuring does little good try a second. Bordeaux-mixture, 
one half sulphate of copper, one half lime, gently syringed 
over the plants, is a strong antidote, but requires to be 
used with great care. 

592—Yueca filamentosa (Yucca).—Do not apply 
any stimulant to your Yucca. You should withhold 
such until the pot becomes full of roots. Water carefully, 
not allowing the soil to become sodden, but give sufficient 
to prevent its becoming dust-dry. When you water give 
a good soaking, and then let the soil become nearly dry 
before watering again. Little driblets, applied continu- 
ously, are worse than useless, as they render the upper 
portion of the soil sodden, while the lower part remains 
absolutely dry. The check experienced in shifting has 
evidently been a severe one, and the plant may, very 
probably, lose the leaves that are now turning yellow, 
but with care as to watering it should soon regain its 
health. 


593—After cropping (A. J. F.).—If you have good 
Broccoli plants that have been previously pricked out 
thinly from the seed-bed ready to fill the ground at the 
end of July, from which you have taken early Potatoes, 
they should do well. Do not make the ground too light 
or soft, while late Broccolis withstand hard weather 
better if you have them on firm soil. But you may, at 
the end of July, if the ground be forked over first, sow 
Nantes or Intermediate Carrots for winter pullings, the 
roots then being most delicious. About the middle sf 
August you may sow winter Onions, or you may at once, 
or a little later, sow white Turnips, or you may plant out 
Cabbages or Coleworts, and, indeed, the ground may be 
put to other uses, including putting out strong rooted 
Strawberry runners. 


544—Fumigating Tomato-plants (4. J.).— 
Tomato-plants seldom suffer from the effects of an ordinary 
fumigation with Tobacco-paper, unless the paper is 
allowed to flare. If that be the case, then all sorts of 
plants suffer. Again plants will suffer sometimes if at the 
time of fumigation they are damp. It is important that 
no watering or damping should take place fully twelve 
hours beforehand. Pechably your plants that have 
drooped somewhat will recover, especially if the smoking 
destroyed the green-fly in the house. If your Tomato- 
plants were yet weak, not having been seasoned by 
exposure, they would suffer somewhat. The house should 
have had ventilation furnished half-an-hour after it was 
well filled with smoke. 
595—Inarching Grapes (4. G. W.).—Black Ham- 
burgh Grape will do very well worked on to Lady Downes 
by inarching. You may find it best now, as growth must 
be advanced ere you see this, to wait rather longer and 
inarch on the young wood. Select for that purpose a low- 
down lateral shoot. Do not let it carry fruit, neither 
pinch it. When the lower wood begins to get firm then it 
may be worked. In this case the wood being very young 
the variety to be worked may be of the same stage of 
growth. That should be either a shoot from an adjoining 
Vine, or a young Vine ina pot, so that when a portion of 
the stem wood of each is pared off, both can »e brought 
together, and bound with somewhat damp Moss. A week 
after the working, begin to shorten back the growth on 
the stocks a little. If you think your wood forward 
enough then do the inarching at once. 


59s—Garden-frame (Ulster Litta).—You cannot put 
a small frame, 4 feet by 3 feet, to many uses during the 
summer time if you do not use it for Cucumbers or 
Melons. You may get into the front of the 3 feet width 3 
Tomato-plants, each in a 10-inch pot, or all three in a box 
10 inches deep and wide, and in either case sunken 80 
that the plants can be tied to lathes running along just 
under the glass, towards the top end. These, if all the 
side-shoots be pinched out and plenty of air be given, may 
produce some nice fruit. Or you may nearly fill the 
frame with manure solid, and on that an inch of fine soil, 
and on it sow Mustard and Cress seed thickly, cutting it 
when ready, removing old soil, putting in fresh, and sowing 
again. Or in a shady place and kept well watered, you 
may grow in the frame nice Watercress. You may also 
lise it fora few plants. Auriculas in a cool place would 
do well in it. 

597—Grapes in vineries (C. M. O.).—Your pro- 

osed arrangement of Grapes in the early house, Black 
aeihureh; Foster’s Seedling, and Gros Maroc, seems a 
very good one. We should, however, greatly prefer 
Madresfield Court Black to Gros Maroc for appearance and 
for flavour. Gros Maroc is a handsome-looking Grape cer- 
tainly, but it is of poor quality. Of course, it soon colours 
—that is something. As to the later house, Gros Colmar, 
a variety that needs some warmth when in bloom and for 
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helping to colour the berries later, goes very well with 
Muscat of Alexandria, a variety that needs. plenty of 
warmth both to help set the bloom and to finish up the 
fruit. Black Alicante is a good late-keeping Grape, thick 
of skin, and colours well, but does not need much heat, 
That should be planted at the coolest end of the house, 
and the Muscat at the warmest end, Gros Colmar coming 
in the middle. We strongly advise you to try one Vine at 
least of Madresfield Court in your earliest house, as it isa 
fine Grape. 


598—Sulphate of ammonia (4. @.).—This com- 
pound is a purely artificial nranure, as so many similar 
ones are. It is of nitrogenous nature, just as nitrate of 
soda is, but is regarded as rather more efficient. That 
point, however, we are testing this season. The sulphate 
isa good manure for all leaf-producing plants, but should 
be regarded as a temporary manure only, and must not 
be employed alone too much. Plants need other elements, 
such as phosphate and potash, found in bone and Kainit, 
and these are found more or less in all mixed manures. As 
your soil is of clay, a cold, salt-like manure, such as the 
silphate, should be used sparingly—mere thin sprinklings 
about any growing plants once a month and at once hoed 
in as it immediately dissolves. Bone-meal (superphos- 
phate) and Kainit (potash) are best applied in the early 
spring, and the sulphate, as advised, after growth has 
begun. 

599—Red Currants (St. Servans).—We regret to 
have to say that the box containing leaves and fruit of 
your Red Currants did not come to hand. But seeing 
that your garden is but a mile from the sea, we can 
but ask the question whether it may not have been visited 
by salt storms at any time since the leafage was put forth % 
Such storms, seriously affecting vegetation, have been 
known in England. It seems so difficult to find any other 
cause, yet when you say your Gooseberries near are doing 
well, the case is rendered all the more difficult to under- 
stand. Possibly there may be some local cause, such as 
that the soil where the bushes are growing is impregnated 
With iron or salt or other undesirable mineral. The same 
cause, whatever it is, evidently operates harmfully on your 
outdoor Vine. It isa case needing personal observation 
to enable a clear opinion to be given. 


600—Wistaria failing to bloom (/. MW. B. Kk... 
—-We conclude that your gardener gives the correct 
reason for your fine Wistiria sinensis not blooming th’s 
season or last spring, when he says that the birds destroyed 
the bloom when in the bud stage. No doubt it is 
unusual for birds to do go, but here and there they do very 
strange things. It is late now to net the tree over, as the 
mischief, if so done, was done early. You had better 
place a net over early in the winter another season, Every- 
where this season we see Wistarias blooming splendidly, 
and as yours have bloomed so finely im previous years, it 
is evident that some simple cause is the reason of its 
failure now. You will find Rose Reine Marie Henriette, 
Red or Crimson Rambler, good for east wall, so also is 
Clematis Jackmanni. The rich-berried Pyracantha 
J,elandi also covers a wall rapidly. Or you may prefer 
Veitch’s Virginian Creeper. 

601—Inerustations on Rose-wood (I. P. S.).— 
We have to conclude, after closely examining your sample 
of Rose-wood sent, that the incrustations of dark brown 
gcaly-like substance, being apparently only on one side 
and doubtless the upper side, is due to some atmospheric 
cause, the air being impregnated with a substance that 
settles on the wood in this way. Were it otherwise we 
should expeet to se2 the incrustations all round the shoots. 
Do you live near to any factory, gas-works, or other place 
that emit some chemical substance in the smoke? Fre- 
quent syringings with Gishurst compound or of Sunlight- 
soap and Tobacco-water, very thin, may help to cleanse 
the wood, The falling of your Pear-bloom may be due to 
& similar cause or to a touch of early frost. As the centres 
ave black the latter is the probable cause. Pear-bloom has 
fallen pretty generally this spring, due, no doubt, to frosts 
and biting, cold east winds. 


602—Mealy-bug on Vines (M. D.).—The best 
thing you can do now is to obtain either spirits of wine or 
methylated spirits, and with a tiny brush, such as a came!- 
hair one, touch the bug wherever found with a drop, even 
if found on the bunches, Do not dress the wood now. 
Keep the insect under subjection in this way as much asyou 
can, and thenin the autumn, after the leaveshave fallen, the 
pruning is done, and the wood burnt, syringe the Vines and 
the house thoroughly with a solution of caustic soda and 
commercial potash, 4 0z. of each dissolyed in 6 gallons of 
boiling water. If you want more make a larger quantity, 
thoroughly doing the wood and brickwork also, A wine- 
glassful of paraffin may be stirred in and kept well mixed. 
You can obtain the weed-killer you name at 211, Great 
Howard-street, Liverpool; but these things are all prac- 
tically identical, and vou will find those advertised in our 
columns to be equally efficient. 

603—Asparagus planting (7'. I. S.).—As before 
you read this it will be the end of the month, we should not 
advise you to transplant young Asparagus roots now unless 
you eould obtain them very backward. Generally growth 
should be fully 12 inches in height, and the risk of trans- 
planting now would be considerable. You may plant ir 
the autumn, but the month of March is the best time as 
# vule, as new growth alijost immediately follows. Have 
the goil deeply trenched and well-manured during the wir - 
ter, then in the spring, if you plant, draw broad drills 
2 feet apart with a hoe, or shoyel them out with a spade. 
Let them be 4 inches deep. Take every care that the 
roots do not get dry or exposed to the air in transit, and 
plant in the rows 18 inches apart so soon as received. The 
szaking of raised beds is seldom done now. ‘Two-year-old 
plants will do, but. we prefer younger ones, waiting till 
the third year from planting, before cutting. 


6041—Packing Grapes, ete. (./. K.).—Cotton-wool 
is not good material to pack Grapes with. The usual plan 
is to wrap each bunch carefully in soft tissue paper and 
liy them on a bed of soft clean Moss or fine wood-wool, 
using either on the top ; but generally Grapes by rail are 
sent in cross-handle baskets, several inches deep. These 
are lined with wood-wool, then with tissue-paper. The 
bunches are then placed with the points downwards round 
the side of the baskets, the stems being tied to the top of 
the sides. In that way, if stout paper or thin canvas or 
ealico be tied over them, leaving the handles free, they 
travel well. Hundreds of thousands of such baskets are 









sent by railannually. The bulb you refer to is Tigridia 
Payonia, a hardy bulb in soil that is not naturally wet. Itis 
well, however, to place a small heap of ashes over where 
the bulbs are during the winter. They may be planted in 
the autumn or in March, They are also beautiful grown 
in pots. ; 

605—Aariculas in pots (Canbridge).—Your prac- 
tice of turning your Auricula-plants out of pots after 
flowering and then repotting in the autumn is not good, 
as the plants have no root-hold of the soil during the 
winter, hence do not perfect their crowns. If you allowed 
the plants t8 remain planted out all would be well. But 
your course should be to shift from 60’s into 48’s in the 
spring as their new roots are formed*and the plants get 
thoroughly established. If the plants ‘were not unduly 
large you could remove a little of the top soil and top-dress 
them with fresh, then after the second season in the same 
pots removing the soil, shortening back the base of the 
root-stem, and repotting in 48’s again ; or if you preferred 
you could shift them into 32’s for a year or two. After 
that the plants should be divided and repotted smaller 
again. The best place for housing the plants is in a cold- 
frame looking north, or stood on boards or slates under a 
north wall for the summer. A frame is preferable, as 
then, should heavy rain-storms come, the plants can be 
protected from such floodings. As we have said, the 
spring is the proper time for.repotting, but overpotting 
must be carefully avoided. We do not know of any pure 
white self Auriculas, but there are some of a dull white 
colour. You may easily become a member of the National 
Auriculs Society if you will write to Mr. T. E. Henwood, 
Auricula Villa, Hamilton-road, Reading, the secretary, 
who will give you all needful information. The London 
show is held annually at the James-street Drill Hall, West- 
minster, on the last Tuesday in April. 


606—Strawberries for foreing (Hericart).— 
There is now no better average variety for your purpose 
than Royal Sovereign. That is the most reliable one for 
pot culture in commerce. You should purchase well 
rooted runners that have been layered into pots. These 
are small, commonly called 60's, about 3 inches across. 
They can be obtained in August. The fruiting pots should 
be 82’s or 6 inches across, fairly well crocked. The com: 
post should be three parts good turfy loam, well broken 
up, the rest old hotbed-manure, bone-dust, and waod- 
ashes. Do the pottirg so soon as you get the plants from 
the nursery. Pot very firmly, ramming the soil well down. 
Housing depends on time of forcing. If not wanted early 
the plants are best stood outdoors in a sheltered place 
plunged in ashes. If to be started in January, February, 
or March, put what is to be so forced into a. frame 
three weeks prior. Start with a gentle heat, 50 degs., 
and gradually increase up to from 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
Each plant is usually allowed to carry nine or ten 
fruits, weighing perhaps in all } lb. All depends on 
culture and use of fruit. The plants should be so near 
the glass that the foliage should nearly touch it. The 
proper way to get good runners'is to plant out in Sep- 
tember a few dozen strong runners in rows 2 feet 
apart, and in the spring pinch out the blooms, as that 
causes runners to break earlier. If after forcing your 
plants, you plant them out in rows in good soil, they 
will give you very good runners, and the plants will 
carry fine fruits the following year. Do not feed your 
newly-potted plants, as that leads to the production of 
coarse leafage and loose crowns. Good hard solid crowns 
are best. Feed with soot-water or other liquid-manure 
moderately after the fruits are set, but cease when they 
begin to colour. 2 


607—Alyssum saxatile as a spring flower. 


‘—I have two large round beds of this Alyssum. They 


have been and are still a glorious mass of colour, - The 
plants were planted in the autumn of ’96, and have never 
been moved. J wish this year to fill the beds with autumn 
bedders. What plan can I adopt to have the Alyssum 
again next spring? Are these plants of use in the future, 
or must I resow now? J found that two seasons were 
necessary to bring them to perfection.—l, G. G. 

* OT, G. GG.” will find that seed of Alyssum sazxatile 
sown now will not reproduce the‘ glorious blaze of colour” 
that the plants are now affording by this time neat year, 
[f cuttings were taken and grown on strongly through the 
summer they would prove more effective than the seedlings. 
The old plants night be carefully removed and replanted 
iia partially shaded position and well watered throughout 
the summer, In the autumn they could be divided up and 
replanted in the bed, but unless they are well attended to 
they will not recover fron the check they ijust experience 
from being shifted just as the sunmer is approaching. 

608—Preserving Phlox and Delphinium- 
seed.—lI have been told that seeds of perennial Phlox 
and of Delphinium lose their vitality if sent a long sea- 
voyage. Is this correct? Can you account in any other 
way for my repeated failures with these two seeds? 1 
have obtained the seeds from the hegst houses in England, 
and they have been carefully packed in tin boxes.—I.., 
Tasmania, 

*.* Your best plan of obtaining seed that would ger- 
minate is to have the packets wrapped in a thick layer of 
cotton-wool, with an outer covering of lin-foil, We have 
known this plan answer in some eases, 

609—Pseony roots for Tasmania,—Will Peony 
roots, carefully packed, arrive here in Tasmania in good 
condition by parcel post, the voyage taking six weeks by 
the Cape of Good Hope? If so, what will be the best time 
of the year t> send them ?—L., Tasmania. 

*,* It all depends upon the packing as to whether the 
roots of herbaceous Peeonies would arrive in Tasmania 
in good condition. Our leading nurserymen usually pack 
their foreign orders excellently and would, doubtless, give 
special attention if you wrote to them on the subject. 
Peeonies could be lifted and packed at any time after they 
have died down in the autumn. 


610—Plants for small stove-housé.—Will you 
kindly advise me what would be the best sorts of plants to 
get for a small stove-house? The total available pot space 
is 120 square feet, 70 square feet of which has strong 
bottom-heat, the lowest temperature at which I propose to 
work house is 75 degs. I have other cooler houses, I 
wish to have as much bloom as possible, with a few good 
Adiantums, such as Farleyense and Williamsi. I Co not 
care for expensive Orchids.—M. I. N. A: 


** Acalyphas, Anthurium Scherzerianum, Caladiums, 
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Crotons, Draccenas, Ficus repens (a good self-clinginy 
climber for a wall), Daphne indica rubra, Gardeniary 
Ixoras, and Thyrsacanthus rutilans. But beware of over= 
crowding. 

611—Aralias turning yellow.—I shall be glad to 
know the cause of my Aralia-leayes turning yellow? . Until 
now, they have been good, well-grown plants, but the * 
lower leaves are turning yellow and falling off, spoiling the 
shape of the plants entirely.—FRaNcEsca. 


*,* It ia natural for the lower leaves of these plants to 
turn brown and fall of. Insufficient water or a very large 
supply will often cause thei to fall sooner. It is always 
well to have a few young plants growing on. Had you 
given the treatment they have received we might perhaps 
have been able to help you more. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUBS-. 
TRATED, 37, Sowthampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Sealy. —1, Probably Cara- 
gana Altagana; 2,Caragana arborescens ; 3, Ribes aureum. 
F’. D. S.—1, Spanish Scilla (S. campanulata) ; 2, Orni- 
thogalum umbellatum; 3, Well-grown Collinsia bicolor ; 
4, Iberis correefolia ; 5, Geum coccineum ; 6, Send flower; 
7, Greater Celandine (Chelidonium majus) ; 8, Saxifraga 
(Megasea) @ordifolia ; 9, Sempervivum tectorum. ELL. 
—1, Aubrietia deltoidea var. ; 2, Saxifraga muscoides atro- 
purpurea ; 3, 8. trifurcata ; 4, 8. cespitosa.——P. Kelly. 
—Helleborus viridis. T. G.—The pink-flowered shrub is 
Lonicera tatarica, the other is Helleborus viridis.—— ~ 
J. Taylor,—Gladiolus ramosus.— Balnacarron.—White 
Beani-tree (Pyrus Aria).——J ack,—Always pleased to assist 
you. 1, Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica); 2, Clematis 
montana; 3, Bachelor’s Buttons (Ranunculus aconiti- 
folius fl.-pl,) ; 4, Rock Madwort (Alyssum saxatile) ; 5, Saxi- 
fraga Wallacei; 6, Honesty (Lunaria biennis).— Begin- 
ner.—Double Rose Ranunculus,—_—-A. H, B.—1, Berber’s 
Darwini ; 2, B. Aquifolium ; 3, Ribes aureum 4, Alyssumi 
saxatile ; 5, Iberis Garrexiana,——S, J.—1, Please send in * 
flower ; 2, Verbena; 3, Sedum spes; 4, Tradescantia pro- 
cumbens; 5, Euphorbia; 6, Galega. Yours were very 
poor specimens. You must send again in flower to get 
specific names. It is impossible to name a plant from a 
mere leaf.——M, A, A.—Tulipa sylvestris, Eecleston 
Paddocks. — Kanunculus amplexicaulis.—— Osmunda.— 
1, Leycesteria formosa ; 2, Daphne Mezereum; 3, Send 
flower please; 5, Phlebodium sp.; 6, Osmunda jaya- 
nica ; 7, Pteris longifolia.——H. C, A.—Spire#a Thunbergi 

. W.—1, Could you send fertile frond? 2 and 3, 
Different forms of Asplenium bulbiferum; 4, Lonicera 
tatarica.——S. H. W.—Curculigo recurvata. Peebles.—* 
1, Borago cretica; 2, Dondia Epipactis ; 3, Euphorbia sp. ; 
4, Pyrus malus floribunda. R. .—The flower was noi 
a species but one of the Bunzh-flowered Primroses.—— 
Mrs. J.. Winstone.—1, Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus) ; 
2, Misshapen flower of Muscari comosum ; 3, Willow Herb - 
(Epilobium angustifolium), but should like to see a flower ; 
4, Phlox setacea. W", Davies.—You have sent too many . 
things without flowers. 1, Flower wanted; 2, Habro-— 
thamnus apparently, but must have flower; 3, Grislinia 
littoralis; 4, Sedum Sieboldi; 5, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 
6, Clianthus possibly, but kindly send flower.——A. M. D. 
—1, Farfugium grande (syn. Kempferi aureo-maculata ~ 
and Senecio Kempferi aureo-maculata); 2, Probably 
Stenotaphrum sp. ; 3, Chlorophytum elatum variegatum ; 
4, Reineckia carnea, HK. K. D.—Staphylea pinnata, 
G. EF, P.—Staphylea pinnata.——Nogers.—The yellow 
flower. is Piptanthus nepalensis, the Rose Mme. Lambard. 
—Capt. J. H.—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).——Nina” 
S.—Oxalis lutea, 






































‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~~ ——— |" 
Ignoramus.—We are not at all certain that we quite. 
understand your query. If you mean the complete 
chemical analysis of each part, we cannot see how such 
would be of any genera interest tg our readerg. ‘ 


Catalogues received,—Geg. Humphries, Kington 
Langley, Chippenham.—Pahlias. 


AQUARIA. 


Diseased Goldfish (H. /. 7.).—The 
white, shiny appearance of your fish thay be 
caused through their being kept in hard water, 
Hard spring water is very unsuitable for an 
aquarium ;.it should be from a river or pond, 
or, failing either of these, clean rain water may 
be used. (Goldfish are also subject to the attack 
of a vegetable parasite which gives them an 
appearance similar to that you describe. This 
is caused in great measure by the presence of 
decaying animal matter in the water, In feed- 
ing more food is often given than the fish can 
consume, and an accumulation of this at the 
bottom of the tank will bring about.this bad 
disease. If the fish appear to have a fungus 
growth or mould upon them they must be placed 
in running water or under a tap till all is re- 
moved, for this disease is contagious, and 
must be entirely banished, or your aquarium 
will never be a success. The most certain 
method for effecting a cure is to place the fish 
in a box having perforated sides and top, and 
sink it in a running stream-3 inches or 4 inches 
below the surface. {[fno running stréam be near 
at hand, the fish may be placed in a shallow, 
vessel covered with netting or cheese-cloth to 
prevent them jumping out, and put under a 
gently running tap. It may be some days » 
before the fungus has quite disappeared, The 
fish must, therefore, be supplied with a little 
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food from time to time while under treatment. 
The best food for these fish is vermicelli, which 
should be finely crushed, and sparingly sprinkled 
upon the water, that it may be taken and con- 
sumed before it sinks to the bottom.—S. 8. G, 





LAW. 


A garden tenancy.—Adjoining my garden 
is a bowling-green, and nine years ago the 
members asked me to take the borders around 
the green to grow flowers, which I did. I was 
to grow what I chose and use them as I pleased, 
and I sold the flowers I grew there just as I sold 
those grown in my own garden. I was to pay 
no rent, the decoration afforded by the flowers 
while growing being considered a sufficient 
consideration for the use of the borders. In the 
agreement, dated August 2nd, 1889, there is 
nothing mentioned as to the time when the 
agreement should be terminated. What notice 
must I give or must be given me to terminate 
the agreement ?—GOLF. 


*.* Tam sorry I cannot help you, as I have 
no acquaintance with Scotch law. In England 
there would be merely a tenancy at will, which 
might be determined at any time without any 
notice other than such reasonable notice as 
would enable you to remove your flowers. Itis 

presumed that there is nothing in the agreement 
referring to the time for which the arrangement 

was to last; you say there is nothing as to notice 
to determine it.—K. C, T. 


Trespassing poultry.—My garden is 
protected by Privet hedges 44 feet to 5} feet in 
height on two sides, and on the front by a solid 
stone wall 4 feet high. My neighbour’s poultry 
are continually straying and trespassing in my 
garden, and when remonstrated with he offers 
to buy some wire trellising, if I will fix it, which 
I cannot do without causing myself great in- 
convenience. He therefore says he will let his 
poultry go where they choose, and that if I injure 
them he will sue me in the county court: He 
says he is not responsible for them, and that I 
must keep them out. Will you advise ?—W. K, 

* * Your neighbour is altogether wrong. You 
are not bound to take any steps to keep his 
poultry out of your garden, and he is bound to 
keep them at home. If they escape and do 
damage to you or to anyone else he is liable in 
damages, which may be recovered from him in 
the county court without any trouble. But you 
must not wilfully injure his poultry. You know 
whose poultry they are, and you must sue him 
for damages done by them in their trespass. 


Compensation on quitting garden 
(H. W.).—You occupy for garden purposes: a 
piece of land on the P. estate, and it is probable 
that this piece will shortly be required for 
building purposes. The terms of the tenancy 
are embodied in the letter from the landlord's 
solicitors, from which it appears that -your 
tenancy is subject to a month’s notice, which 
may be given at any time by either party, and 
that the rent is due monthly, although appa- 
rently usually paid quarterly, Your only claim 
for compensation seems to be under the Allot- 
ments and Cottage Gardens Compensation for 
Crops Act of 1887, and under that Act you 
may, on quitting your holding, claim compensa- 
tion for crops, including fruit, growing on the 
holding in the ordinary state of cultivation, and 
for manure applied and labour expended upon 
holding since the last crop was taken therefrom 
and in anticipation of a future crop. 
not be entitled to compensation for fruit-trees or 
fruit bushes unless these were planted with the 
previous written consent of your landlord, nor 
yet for any drainage or structural alterations, 
unless these were effected with the written 
consent of your landlord. © Neither can you 
remove these trees, etc., without your landlord’s 
consent, but under the circumstances he will 
probably allow you to remove everything you 
wish.—K., ©. T. ; 


Trespassing stock.—I keep thirty fowls, 
and they sometimes stray upon my neighbour’s 
Grass land, although I restrain them as much as 

ossible. I put up some wire-netting, but it has 
een broken down. My neighbour threatens 
to sue me for damages—can he recover? His 
poultry come on to my Grass land, but I do not 
complain. My garden is fenced with a good 
Quick hedge, but my neighbour’s horses eat off 
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the whole of the shoots made by the hedge. 
They have reached over and eaten off the tops 


of twelve young Poplar-trees and also Currant- 
trees, and whatever else they can reach. The 
hedge and ditch are mine. Can I take any 
steps? My neighbour says I must not put up 
barbed wire. I have the Grass land on each 
side, my neighbour has the Grass land at the 
back.—BENTLEY. 

* * The rule of law is that every man must 
keep his own stock from straying, or be answer- 
able for the damage done by his stock, unless 
he can show that the person upon whose land the 
stock trespassed is under an obligation to main- 
tain a fence against such stock. If the garden 
has been in existence many years, and you and 
the preceding occupiers of the garden have 
always maintained the fence against the stock 
on the adjoining land, you are under a prescrip- 
tive obligation to maintain the fence, as the 
previous maintenance has been entirely for the 
purpose of keeping out your neighbour's stock, 
If this be the case you have no legal remedy for 
the injury done by your neighbour’s horses, and 
you must erect such a fence as will prevent the 
horses from damaging your growing hedge and 
the crops behind it. Your neighbour cannot 
prevent you from erecting barbed wire, but 
should you use such wire, and his stock are 
injured by contact with it, you may under 
certain circumstances be held liable for the 
injury. Should you plant any poisonous shrubs 
so close to your fence that the horses can reach 
and eat the leaves, you will also be answerable 
in damages for any injury thus caused to the 
horses. In any case your neighbour may sue 
for the damage done by your poultry when 
trespassing, but you can also sue him for the 
damages caused by his poultry while trespassing 
on your Grass land. If the garden has been 
occupied as a garden for less than twenty years, 
and a direct obligation to fence cannot be proved 
against you, you may recover damages from your 
neighbour for the injury caused by his horses to 
your growing hedge, and to the trees and other 
matters growing in your garden.—K. C. T, 


Entry on market garden. — I have 
entered upon a small place to which is attached 
two acres of market garden ground. There are 
two greenhouses well stocked, and_the place is 
well stocked with fruit-trees. The outgoing 
tenant took to the whole without a valuation 
some six years ago, and the trees have been 
planted about twenty years. My landlord will 
not promise me any valuation on quitting, and 
nothing is mentioned to that effect in my agree- 
ment. Am I liable to the valuation through 
taking possession, or what course shall I take? 
Shall [ let the outgoer claim on the landlord ?— 
Anxious READER. 

* © The mere fact that you have entered upon 
the place does not render you liable to pay any 
valuation, because your entry is pursuant to 
your contract with the landlord, and you have 
nothing to do with the outgoing tenant—neither 
has he aught to do with you. “You have your- 
self suggested the proper course—you should 
refuse to have anything to do with any valua- 
tion, but should let your predecessor make his 
claim upon the landlord, and leave them to 
settle the matter between them. When they 
settle you may, if you are not dissatisfied with 
the amount, pay your landlord the amount of 
the valuation on his endorsing your agreement 
to the effect that you shall be entitled to a 
similar valuation on quitting.—K. C. T. 





BIRDS. 


Bullfinch (J/iss Ponting).—The Clyder, 
Cliver, or Goose-grass you gave your bird would 
not have caused its death had it partaken of it, 
which is doubtful ; at the same time, it is unwise 
to give an unlimited supply of green food of any 
kind to a bird that has not been accustomed to 
a liberal allowance, as it would be -hkely to 
partake of it greedily, and so bring on diarrhcea 
or even inflammation of the bowels. <A little 
green food of the right kind daily is beneficial, 
but if supplied without limit is dangerous, 
excepting where birds are kept in an outdoor 
aviary, where the supply need not be restricted, 
the life lived by the inmates of such a place 
being much more natural than is that of those 
mewed up in cages. You should supply your 








Bullfinches with some fruit-tree twigs to nibble 
at, as this is the best kind of green food for 
these birds. 
Bullfinch a large clot of blood was found just 
above the heart, which seemed to point to a 
rupture of a blood-vessel, and would, of course, 
be the cause of death. 


On making an examination of your 


It is a very common 
mistake to supply these birds with too large a 


quantity of Hemp-seed, and thus bring about 


various ills. The best staple food is scalded 
Rape-seed. A little Canary-seed should be 
given, and the Hemp restricted to under twenty 
seeds a day.—S. 8. G. 


Breeding foreign birds (Jvy).—-You 
would probably find Budgerigars the most satis- 
factory kind of foreign birds to_breed in con- 
finement, being very hardy and doing better, 
really, in a well-made garden aviary than in the 
house. They do not usually commence breed- 
ing till August, that is, after they have moulted, 
and frequently continue to rear broods till quite 
into December. The eggs are from three to 
six, or even more, in number, and the young 
hatch out in succession, incubation commencing 
from the laying of the first egg. _ When there 
are young in the nest the old birds should be 
supplied with soaked bread and Oats in addition 
to their ordinary diet, which consists of Millet 
and Canary-seed. These birds require no build- 
ing materials, but will readily take to a Cocoa- 
nut-husk in which to lay and rear their young it 
provided for them, being suspended or 


placed in a snug corner, with the aperture 
at one end turned towards the light. 
The Budgerigar or Grass Parakeet is a 


handsome little bird, the general colour being 
vivid green ; the wings and back marked with 
a number of dark, undulating lines ; the fore- 
head primrose, while the naked skin about the 
beak is sky blue in the male, and cream- 
coloured in the female, excepting at nesting 
time, when it assumes a brown tint. The Ava- 
davat Waxbill is rarely bred in this country, 
and would not, in all probability, prove succes»- 
ful with you. Your Cardinals are much more 
likely to prove satisfactory. You might furnish 
your aviary with two or three pot shrubs of 
good size, such as Box or Fir, as in these they 
are more likely to construct their nest than in « 
nest-box. These birds generally rear two broods 
in the season, the first in June. The young vary 
from three to five in number, and are easily 
reared on ants’ eggs and insects of any kind, 
but require a large quantity of food. If possible 
you should allow these birds the whole of the 
aviary to themselves, as they are very quarrel 
some during the breeding season, and any 
companions in the aviary weaker than then- 
selves are liable to be very much persecuted. 
The food of the adult birds should consist of 
Millet and Canary-seed, with ants’ eggs, insects, 
and ripe fruit. A very free breeder in the 
aviary is the Orange-cheeked Waxbill, a charm- 
ing little bird, its general colour being brown 
on the upper parts, and greyish-white under- 
neath ; the feathers on the rump are red, and the 
tail nearly black; while a reddish-orange patch 
surrounds the eye, the legs and feet being of,a 
flesh tint. The nest is readily constructed in the 
nearest available receptacle, be it a small cage, 
nest-box, Cocoa-nut-husk, or bush. The young 
are reared upon ants’ eggs, and the old birds 
subsist for the most part on Millet. The, Java 
Sparrow is, again, a satisfactory bird, breeding 
quite freely in confinement, producing two cr 
three broods in the season, and rearing them 
upon fresh bread-and-milk and ants’ eggs. 
There are two varieties of this species—the 
leaden-blue and the white. These birds feed 
on Millet and Canary-seed. The pretty Zebra 
Finch, with its purple-spotted sides, chestnut- 
coloured ear patches, and coral-red beak, also 
breeds very freely in the aviary, producing three 
or four broods in a season. if however, you 
decide to introduce any of the smaller species 
into your aviary, the Red-crested Cardinals 
should be removed previously for reasons above 
stated.—S. 8. G. 


Management of young Canaries 
(F. R.)—As. soon as there are signs of the 
young birds hatching—the period of incubation 

eing thirty days—you should supply the old 
birds with, say, a quarter of a hard-boiled egg, 
minced fine, white and yolk together, mixed 
with a little white bread steeped in water and 
well pressed—or instead of the latter stale bun- 
crumbs may be used—and when the young are a 
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NEW ROSES. them, but I imagine if a rich double scarlet | dish and spiny.—T. 


TueE following are a few new Roses to be sent 
out this month, and which are really worth 
growing. None of them are recommended 
upon the raiser’s description alone, having been 


seen good upon more than one occasion. The 
descriptions I attach are very brief, and are 
merely intended to give a general idea of the 
variety. 

Purity is a grand pure white Hybrid Bourbon 
from Messrs. Prolnie and Sons ; it is very early, 
free blooming, and a capital pillar Rose. 

KILLARNEY is a Hybrid Tea from Messrs. A. 
Dickson and Sons, Ireland, who have given us 
so many good Roses of late. A free grower and 
continuous bloomer. Colour flesh, shaded 
white, suffused with a unique shade of soft 

ink. 

5 Daisy is another H.T. from the same source. 
A very compact grower and profuse bloomer. 
It has a great merit of strong fragrance, and 
is a distinct combination of rosy and silvery- 
pinks. 

Arps Rover (A. Dickson and Sons) gives us 
a grand climbing H. Perpetual of the much 
required crimson colour, shaded with maroon. 

Wuite Maman Cocuert is really a pure white 
sport of that grand Tea Rose, and must be in all 
collections. 

GRAND Duke Ernest Lupwieé is a cross 
between Maréchal Niel and our old favourite 
General Jacqueminot. I need only say it is the 
exact counterpart of Maréchal Niel, with the 
deep carmine-red of General Jacqueminot, so 
that it is sure to become a popular climber. 
No doubt it is a little more hardy and con- 
tinuous in its blooming than our best yellow 
climber. 

EMANUEL GEIBEL is a greatly improved form 
of Mme. Falcot, from which it sported. 

ADINE is a peculiar mixture of deep orange, 
rose, and gold, sometimes white, yellow, and 
carmine. 

The above half-dozen are really good, and I 
have formed good impressions of the following, 
further notes upon which shall be given when 
they are confirmed: Beryl, Meta, R. B. Cater, 
Frau Geheimrat Von Boch, Mme. Badin, Souve- 
nir de J. B. Guillot, Grand Duchess Victoria 
Melita, L’Innocence, Mrs. Frank Cant, and Mrs. 
F. W. Sandford. A. PIPER. 





SCOTCH ROSES. 


Tuese lovely harbingers of summer will soon be 
unfoldiag their blossoms and filling the air with 
their sweet perfume. It is true their season of 
flowering, lke that of the Penzance Briers, is 
very fleeting, but they are, nevertheless, very 
beautiful while they last. If afforded plenty 
of room, bushes of these Scotch Roses will in a 
few years attain a height of 5 feet and will 
measure as much through, forming a fine ball- 
like bush. When such bushes are studded all 
over with their charming little double white, 
pink, or rose-coloured blossoms they are very 
pretty objects. Very little improvement oprenrs 
to have been made with these Scotch Roses. 


variety were produced it would be in great de- 
mand, and rightly so, for some bright reds and 
crimsons to enhance the beauty of the white and 
pink shades are much needed. As these Scotch 
Roses seed so freely there should be no difficulty 
in hybridising them. Perhaps crossing them 
with Bitdmen hibatting Roses would give some 
bright colours. Anyhow, I think it would be 
wortha trial. As I said before, they seed very 
freely, and the seed germinates well if sown 
as soon as ripe, but three-fourths of the seed- 
lings will come single. These single varieties 
are very beautiful, much more so than many of 
the other single species and varieties in cultiva- 
tion, chiefly on account of the compact habit of 
the plant, which produces when in flower a 
ee effect for the short time it remains in 

lossom. Doubtless these single varieties would 
be the best to hybridise, utilising such varieties 
for pollen parents as Hybrid Sweet Brier Anne 
of Gierstein, Double Scarlet Sweet Brier, 
Hybrid Chinese Paul Ricaut, Gallica Ohl, Crim- 
son Rambler, the new Polyantha Perle des 
Rouges, and others. Surely some good bright 
colours would ensue from such cross-fertilisation. 
To show that these Scotch Roses are amenable 
to hybridisation, I might cite the variety Stan- 
well Perpetual, which is reputed to be a hybrid 
of the Scotch Rose fertilised with some per- 
fee variety. The Yellow Austrian Brier 

arrisoni is almost a Scotch Rose in appear- 
ance, both in flower, foliage, and spines ; there- 
fore this, together with the variety known as 
Williams’, supplies, perhaps, sufficient yellow 
colours. We have, therefore, yellow, pure 
white, flesh-pink, deep pink, and rose colours, 
which will produce a beautiful effect if massed in 
suitable positions. 

These Scotch Roses are admirably adapted 
for hedges, bordering ponds and lakes, the 
wilderness garden, shrubberies, &c. In each 
and all of these positions they will thrive. The 
plants when once established are not readily 
eradicated, for they have a peculiar habit of 
reproduction by underground suckers, which 
will often surprise one at the distance at which 
they ie from the parent plant. I have 
never known Scotch Roses to be injured by 
frost. Of course, with good cultivation, such 
as deep loam and manure, they will become 
very fine bushes, but, on the other hand, they 
will, put up with the greatest neglect. No 
pruning is required unless they are out-growing 
their position ; then they may be trimmed in 
moderately hard. E. 





Rose Anna Alexieff (H. P.).—The new 
varieties of Roses are gradually crowding out of 
cultivation many of the old favourites of bygone 
days. Doubtless there are genuine acquisitions 
among the new Roses, but we should be slow to 
discard old favourites until we see good reason 
for so doing. Where is there to be found at the 

resent time a finer Rose of its colour for mass- 
ing than Anna Alexieff? I know of none among 
the H.P.’s to equal it in profusion of blossom. 
True, the flowers are a little flat, but this is 




















































CINERARIAS AND PRIMULAS. 


THESE are among our most popular and useful 
early spring-flowering plants, and as now is an 
excellent time to sow the seed.a few hints are 
seasonable. It is of very little use to keep old 
plants round for a second season; they are 
seldom of any good again, while we can £0 easily 
raise a fresh stock of plants from seed. After 
the sowing and first handling of these, both may 
be treated upon much the same lines. Cineraria 
seed is so thin and small that I never cover it 
with soil. Some use a light layer of Sphaghum 
Moss, but if we keep the seed pans dark and go 
upon the following lines there is no need for 
Moss or any other covering. 

Prepare a seed-pan by carefully crocking it, 
and laying over the Soaks a little common Moss. 
Next make a mixture of turfy loam one half, 
leaf-soil and coarse sand forming the other two 
fourths. Pass the greater proportion of this 
through a sieve with a ¥-inch mesh. What 
remains in the sieve may be used to half fill the 
pan, placing enough of the finer compost on top 
of this to reach within 4-inch at the top when 
pressed down fairly firm and level. Give a 
good soaking through a fine rose, and after 
it has dried up a little sow the seed very 
thinly and carefully. Do not be led away 
to purchase cheap seed. A packet of the 
best strain will be very small, but it contains a 
large number of seeds, and the whole of the 
plants may be depended upon for quality. One 
can scarcely sow too thinly. Now lay a square 
of pace over the top and stand the pan in a 
cool frame or pit with a moist bottom. Keep 
the pan quite dark until the seedlings appear ; 
but as soon as these are observed, give light 
gradually. The previous watering and cool 
bottom will avoid any necessity for more water 
for some time. . It is disastrous to water while 
the seed is germinating and the seedlings so 
very small. Prick off upon the point of a label 
as soon as ever they can be handled, and pot on 
when three or four small leaves are made. 
From the first they must be kept cool and 
shaded from strong sunshine during the whole 
of the summer and early autumn months. A 
frame or pit at the back of an east to west wall 
is a suitable place. They need light without a 
hot sun, and moisture without too free a use of 
the watering-pot. 

Seed-pans may be prepared in the same way 
for the Chinese Primulas, but these seeds being 
larger need a slight covering of soil. Even 
then I would keep the pan dark and use the 
square of glass. It is best to give these a gentle 
bottom-heat until pricked off and potted into 
thumbs; after which they will thrive in the 
cool-pit or frame. Balke 





Fendlera rupicola,—This lovely shrub, with starry 
blossoms of glistening white, ismow showing flower. It is 
apparently a little-known shrub, of free, compact growth, 
and with neat foliage resembling that of the Rock Rose in 
form, two or three pairs of leaves supporting each flower. 
As a rock garden shrub or among choice things generally 


this is worth growing. 
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Thinned out Sweet Peas where a little crowded. 


These things were transplanted elsewhere. 
Finished planting window-boxes. 

June 10th.—Filled vases in garden with 
scarlet “‘Geraniums.” A little bright colour is 
wanted where the vases are placed. West 
Brighton Gem is the variety used. Moved 
several specimen plants of Agapanthus umbel- 
latus in tubs to the open air. Certain’positions 
are assigned to them and some specimen 
American Aloes. Gave Tomatoes a top-dressing 
of poultry-manure. Moved several specimeus 
of Bougainvillea glabra just coming into bloom 
to conservatory. Early Figs just ripening first 
crop ; a drier atmosphere is kept up. 

June 11th.—Gave inside borders of second and 
late vineries a top-dressing of artificial manure 
and watered it in. Divided a lot of Saint- 
paulias. This is a fibrous-rooted plant, and 
produces many offsets, which can be taken off 
and started singly in heat. It may also be 
raised from seeds. Planted out Winter Greens 
of various kinds. Sowed more Lettuces and 
Radishes. A cool position, well-manured, is 
selected for these now. Planted more Vege- 
table Marrows. All spare time spent in 
hoeing. 


Rodgersia podophylla.—For producing 
fine foliage effects there are few hardy plants 
that can surpass this. The leaves, which are 
divided into five broad divisions, are supported 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WHITE BUSH POPPY (ROMNEYA 
COULTERI). 


THERE are few flowers more beautiful than 
those of this Californian Bush Poppy. The 
blossoms are so simple in form, so exquisitely 
delicate in the substance of their petals, which 
at first sight remind one of the finest white 
crépe and flutter at the slightest breeze, their 
purity enhanced by the great golden boss of 
stamens from which they radiate. Many of the 
flowers are 6 inches and more in diameter, and 
when a dozen are open at one time form a 
wonderfully attractive picture. They also 
possess the additional charm of fragrance, and, 
indeed, in their qualities of perfume, form, and 
colouring are very near perfection. 

The plant, though it does well in the south- 
west of England, can scarcely be deemed abso- 
lutely hardy even there, several specimens 
having been killed by the severe frost of two 
winters ago. A certain amount of protection is 
desirable, but undue coddling often leads to the 
plant rotting to the rootstock, and so perishing. 
It was suggested to me a short time since that 
Pine needles would form the best winter mulch 
for this subject, and I have no doubt that they 
would prove a most efficient protection, holding 
no superfluous moisture and allowing the air to 
percolate through them, whilst they kept the 








White Bush Poppy 


on strong petioles that attain 3 feet high’ when 
established. Each of these divisions is acutely 
pointed and notched at the margin, and quite 
early in June a long arching spike of creamy- 
white blossoms appears. 
suited to a moist spot, and given this, with 
exposure also, a beautiful result is secured later 
on by its rich crimson leafage, at which time 
the plant is decidedly effective. It is a native 
of China and Japan, and of easy increase by 
cutting up the creeping rhizomes of the plants. 
By following this for a year or two several fine 
groups may be formed in any garden. 

Linum arboreum.—This is one of the 
most beautiful of hardy plants now in bloom, 
the profusion of erect campanulate flowers of 
golden-yellow forming a striking feature. It is 
practically a sub-shrub, though frequently 
included in lists of herbaceous plants, and is 
worthy of a nice sheltered spot in any rock 
garden. As the plants get old they are some- 
times injured by frost, and for this reason seed- 


| lings should be freely raised to keep up the 


supply. The plant is by no means a worthless 
subject for the cool conservatory or similar 
place, though the best results accrue from 
giving it a sunny position in the rock garden in 
well-drained soil. 

Crossandra undulzefolia.—Among the stove 
shrubs of evergreen character this species is worth more 
attention on account of its ornamental appearance when 
in flower. A rather compact-growing and erect shrub of 
1 foot high or more, it produces freely its heads of salmon 
or orange flowers in profusien; Phe bidasotts “are- both 
large and “effective; 


\ Cilticen ieee ates 


The plant is well | 


(Romneya Coulteri). 


frost from entering the ground. I have found 
the Romneya very impatient of root-disturbance, 
and have lost several seedlings in shifting them 
on, though this operation was most carefully 
performed. When plants have been put out in 
the border they have lost most of their leaves, 
though the ball of roots was left intact. When 
once established in the open ground, however, 
they grow strongly, the plant which the 
accompanying illustration represents having in 
two seasons attained a height of over 8 feet, and 
having inereased considerably in size since the 
photograph was taken in the summer of 1896. 
The seeds of the Romneya take a long while to 
germinate. In one case ten months elapsed 
before signs of growth appeared. The plants 
may also be raised from root cuttings and 
layers. When growing in the rock garden it 
often sends out shoots at some distance from the 
parent stem, and only the other day I noticed a 
case where one such shoot had been taken off 
| and planted in a neighbouring border, where it 
| was flourishing finely and appeared to have 
relished rather than resented the root-disturb- 
ance involved in its removal. Probably the most 
advantageous site for Romneya Coulteri is a 
sheltered one backed by a wall, which enables 
rough protection, in the shape of a suspended 
mat or other material, to be more readily and 
temporarily supplied than where the plant 
stands altogether in the open. The last two 
winters have been so mild that even plants in 
the latter position haye passed, through them 
aninjured, but like immunity cannot be counted 





on during succeeding art When in full 
growth the Romneya delights in an ample water 
supply. F, 





Forming a screen and planting a 
border (Susie).—Cupressus macrocarpa will 
form a screen as quickly as anything. Your 
explanation of the position of the border for 
which you ask advice, is vague, and the plan 
you annex does not help to elucidate the matter, 
as you have omitted to mark the border. You 
say that the border in question is across the 
lawn, and that between the border and your 
neighbour’s orchard is a high Hawthorn-hedge, 
which contains six very fine deciduous trees. 
If the border is immediately beneath the hedge, 
the roots of the Hawthorns and the trees will 
have filled it, and no herbaceous plants can be 
expected to flourish there, although by sinking 
casks in it, with the bottoms and tops knocked 
out, until their upper rims are just below the 
ground level, and filling these with good soil, 
Lilies might be grown with success. This, how- 
ever, is a proceeding that entails some labour 
and expense: Plants such as Periwinkles 
(Vinea) and St. John’s-wort (Hypericum caly- 
cinum), which will grow in almost any soil, 
might also succeed, while Cerastium tomen- 
tosum, Arabis, and Aubrietia do not require 
much or rich soil to grow and flower in. If, 
on the other hand, the border is far eon 
remcved from the high hedge and trees to be 
free from their roots, you might have a good 
display through many months. We name a 
few effective plants that may be employed : 
White Madonna Lily (L. candidum), Orange 
Lily (L. croceum), Buff Lily (lL. excelsum), 
Scarlet Turk’s-Cap Lily (L. chalcedonicum), 
and Tiger Lily (L. tigrinum). Uybrid Aqui- 
legias, in clumps, would create a charming 
effect, and the bright golden Coreopsis grandi- 
flora is most striking in colour and remains in 
bloom for a long time. Of the same colour is 
Doronicum plantagineum excelsum, a handsome 
plant, which commences to bloom in the early 
spring. Clumps of German, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish Iris would also prove very ornamental, as 
would the Iceland Poppies in their three colours 
of white, yellow, and orange. ‘The scarlet 
Lychnis chal etlont Sn is valuable for its brilliant 
colour, and a couple of clumps of the tall 
light blue Delphinium could be planted with 
advantage, while for autumn effect the White 
Japanese Anemone, the Perennial Sunflower 
(Helianthus multiflorus), and the Michaelmas 
Daisy (Aster Amellus bessarabicus), as well as 
the orange-flowered Montbretia crocosmizflora, 
would prove very decorative. Tufted Pansies, 
White Pinks, and the Crimson Dianthus Napo- 
leon III. could be utilised to fill any bare 
spaces in the border. The Ivy should be cleared 
off the young Apple-trees, and if the old trees 
are intended to be of any economical value they 
should also be divested of it. You should wait 
until the autumn before planting the Laurus- 
tinus. 


Gypsophila elegans.—I have grown the 
very graceful and useful Gypsophila paniculata 
for several years. The variety elegans, how- 
ever, which is an annual, I have never tried 
until this season. The seed was sown in March 
in heat, the seedlings hardened off as growth 
increased, being finally planted on a mixed bor- 
der in April. Iam quite surprised at the rapidity 
with which it grows and comes to maturity, as 
the plants are now carrying fine spreading stems 
covered with delicate pinkish-white flowers, 
which come in most useful for indoor decoration. 
In this district G. paniculata does not flower in 
the open border until July, but last autumn I 
lifted half my roots and planted them in a cold 
pit, and I am glad to say that they will furnish 
me with flower during this month, and_as the 
removal doubtless gave them a check I quite 
expect another season to have a supply of its 
graceful sprays early in June.—J. 

Saxifragaluteo-purpurea.— The varie- 
tal name here given is much more frequently 
in evidence than is the plant to which it really 
belongs, the much earlier self-yellow flowering 
kind, 8. apiculata, having been erroneously given 
as synonymous with the true plant. The true 
plant fully bears out the name applied to 
it, and though less showy than many kinds so 
far as its flowering is concerned, it is decidedly 
interesting, and still rare in collections of choice 
alpines,—d; 


—— 
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plants, sometimes a severe one; it always 
does some harm, and may do a great deal of 
harm. When the taking up is delayed until the 
foliage had died down, this shock is made as 
emall as it well can be; but in this case, unless, 
a3 rarely happens, the preceding weeks have heen 
hot and dry, the plants gain an imperfect ripen- 
ing, not the true natural ripening of the rhizome, 
not that ripening by which a hot sun has driven 
back into the rhizome the goodness of the wither- 
ing leaves, and for which the subsequent changes, 
which take place while the rhizome lies on the 
greenhouse shelf, supply a very inadequate 
substitute. If, on the other hand, the rhizome 
be taken up earlier and ripened in the green- 
house or some similar place, the shock of the 
removal and the strange conditions which 
follow, even if the rhizome be taken up coated 
with a large ball of earth, prevent the ripening 
being a natural and really effectual one. Then 
again, even though all care be taken to avoid 
it, the stored rhizomes are apt to become busy 
and active, to start into growth in some way 








of the sun’s rays produces a better and more 
natural ripening than does the taking-up 
method. But it, too, has its disadvantages. It 
is impossible, especially in a wet summer, to get 
or to keep the soil beneath the frames perfectly 
dry. Long before winter comes the plants are 
started into growth and, especially if the 
autumn be wet, are pushing out vigorous foliage 
at a time when they ought to be preparing for 
their winter’s sleep. Hence when winter does 
come, it finds them unprepared, plays havoc 
with their too rich foliage, and rots their too 
busy and too juicy rhizomes. And though 
something may be done by putting on the 
light when autumnal rain falls, even this trouble- 
some, wearying care only meets the evil in part. 

Even when at their best we can never expect 
these Irises to be very floriferous ; so much 
labour is spent on each bloom, that we can 
hardly look for many blooms to be borne by the 
same rhizome. On imported rhizomes the blooms 
are scanty ; this in itself is of no great signifi- 
cance, since in their native homes the plants 
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LILIUM LONGIFLORUM HARRISI. 


Ir proof were wanted of the beauty of the above 
Lily it is at once supplied in the accompanying 
illustration. This lovely form is not only the 
most useful and handsome of its race, but is also 
free-flowering and easily grown. It is a Lily 
no one can mistake, for no other of the long- 
flowered or trumpet section is exactly like it or 
comparable with it. This one may be selected 
readily by experts in Lily eulture from the bulbs 
alone. Indeed, many years ago, before the 
present final definition was attached to this kind, 
it was easy to select it from among the rest, 
which were mostly of the typical kind in the 
original importations from Japan. The same 
characteristics are only now more fully developed 
since the culture of this Lily has been so much 
a feature in the Bermudas. In the typical L. 
longiflorum the base of the bulb is small, widen- 
ing to the top, which is distinctly flat, while the 
tips of the scales are arranged ina slight depres- 
sion. In the Lily now under notice, which 





or other, and all such activity going on while 
they are out of the ground weakens them. 
Lastly, if they are replanted somewhat early, 
the stimulus of the moist and yet warm 
autumnal soil goads them into active growth, 
so that they try to make up for time lost while 
they were on the greenhouse shelf ; they grow 
fast, and soon the cold grip of winter bruises 
and spoils them. Or if they be planted late, 
the hand of winter is upon them before they 
have had time to anchor themselves by new 
roots, and the frost thrusts them out of the 
ground. And even if this be prevented by 
sareful covering and the like, they are not so 
ready as are plants which have remained in the 
ground to avail themselves of the forces of 
spring when these at last come; their period of 
ative life is thus limited to the brief space of 
spring, and that, as we know, is in this country 
too often a fitful change of heat, cold, and 
drought ; they have not the time to make their 
full adequate growth. 

‘The covering method avoids all these unneces- 
siry shocks to the plants, and by warding off 
simmer rains and augmenting the natural heat 





Lilium longiflorum Harrisi. 


are fighting hard for dear life, and might 
respond to more kindly conditions by an ampler 
blooming, but is in accordance with the results 
of cultivation. 

In conclusion, let us say ‘that none of these 
Oncocyclus Irises are injured by dry winter 
cold, even severe; what harms them is wet in 
summer, in autumn, or in winter ; wet, in fact, 
at any other time than spring, and the wet in 
spring must be a genial, warm one, not nipping 
blasts of sleet and hail. They do not mind how 
low below zero the thermometer goes in winter, 
especially when they are sheltered by snow, but 
a spring frost plays havoc with them. 





we The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during the next three months, com- 
mencing on June 4 and ending August 27, as a 
prize, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
Baines’ ** Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” or the 
“* Vegetable Garden,” as may be selected by the 
winner, for the most beautiful open-air Slower of 
the week sent to ws. Where the chosen kind is 
sent by more than one reader, its condition and 
even careful packing will be taken into account. 





was known generally as L. longiflorum exi- 
mium, the scales are of more uniform size 
throughout, while the bulb as a whole is so_dis- 
tinctly conical in shape that a glance will decide 
it. The growth of the leaves is also distinct, 
and so also the arrangement of the flowers on the 
stem, as well as the aspect of the blossoms. 
The Bermuda-grown bulbs of Harrisi, however, 
are more vigorous than those of the same variety 
from Japan. But this does not alter or change 
the well-defined characteristics. By a system 
of culture that often produces bulbs twice and 
sometimes thrice the size of those sent from 
Japan, the best side of this Lily is brought out, 
and it is no surprise that a variety characterised 
by freedom of flowering wherever it is known 
should by culture that suits it to a nicety possess 
this in a still greater. degree. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrenee for the largest bulbs of this 
Lily, producing only five or six flowers from 
ordinary bulbs, to produce quite double that 
number from much larger bulbs. But to ensure 
retaining all its powers intact in this direction 
there should be no time lost in getting the bulbs 
into the soil the moment they arrive in this 
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country. Indeed, it should be remembered 
always in this connection that .a Lily grown in 
Bermuda and shipped to England has already 
had a much longer season out of the 
earth than is at all needful for any 
Lily ; and of the long-flowered section this is 
especially true, seeing that in a greater or less 
degree these are closely akin to evergreen when 
left alone. It is this fact, indeed, and the 
readiness to start into fresh growth as soon as 
flowering is well past that cause the loss of this 
secondary growth, and often some injury to the 
bulbs. It was also this fact that gave rise to 
the theory, long since exploded, that this Lily 
flowered twice and sometimes thrice in a season. 
That it is a grand Lily for either pot work or 
the open ground there is no doubt Whatever: but 
any bulbs intended for the latter, if of Bermuda 
growth, should not be planted out in the open 
till severe frosts are past. 





The annual importations from Bermuda 
usually reach this country in September, and if 
podaible should be potted without a moment's 
delay. According to the size of the bulbs, they 
may be planted in pots from 
5 inches to 7 inches across, 
that is tosay, giving them the 
pot in which it is intended they 
should flower. In my experl- 
ence, this is to be preferred to 
any subsequent repotting after 
growth is well advanced. With 
these importations the roots 
and stem growth are produced 
with singular rapidity, and in 
‘a few weeks the latter has 
made its appearance through 
some 6 inches of coal-ashes, 
while the pots are also filled 
with roots. Usually these Lilies 
are ina sound, plump condition 
on arrival, and all that is 
needed is to free them from 
the rough sawdust or other 
material forming the packing 
prior to potting. Having no 
root fibres, a soil fairly moist 
without being in the least 
adhesive is best for potting, 
and to this no water need be 

iven. Plant the bulbs quite 
firmly in a good sandy loam 
with which some bone-meal 
has been mixed, and plunge 
overhead 6 inches deep in a 
bed of coal-ashes. Here they 
will be safe without water for 
at least three.or four weeks, 
by which time the stems will 
be piercing through the plung- 
ing material. In the event of 
wet weather following the pot- 
ting, the bed containing them 
should be covered with lights 
or sheets of corrugated iron to 
throw off the rain, examining 
from time to time so that the 
points do not come into con- 
tact with the iron. As soon 
as up a frame should be placed 
over them, or remove the pots 
to a rather deep pit where 
ample light and ventilation can 
be given. To leave the pots too long in the 
plunging bed is to tempt the roots to the. 
surface, and sometimes the formation of stem 
roots also, and these perishing by subsequent 
exposure cannot influence for good, to say the 
least. Do not place them in the greenhouse too 
hurriedly, and when there endeavour to keep 
them scrupulously clean. Better anticipate 
green-fly, and fumigate in advance, for once it 
gains a footing in the points of these Lilies it 
is most difficult, as well as expensive, to 
eradicate. E. 


A group of 





Dimorphotheca HEcklonis.—This beau- 
tiful and interesting plant, with Marguerite- 
like blossoms, promises to be extremely useful 
in a small state for decoration. It is a plant of 
rather curious combination, the somewhat fleshy 
leaves and stems resembling the larger forms of 
the Candytuft family, while the large white and 
blue suffused blossoms are distinct also. The 
deep blue disc is a very interesting feature, and 
here and there, as the golden anthers protrude, 
it is quite exceptional. Happily, the plant is 
easily raised from seed. So interesting a plant 





should make a fine display in the open ground. 
It should be noted, however, that under glass 
the ray florets fold themselves together about 
4 p.m. each day. 


THE ACANTHUSES. 


THESE are hardy herbaceous perennials, but so 
distinct in habit of growth, noble foliage, and 
picturesque form of flower-spikes, that for o1na- 
mental gardening they are well qualified to rank 
with the finest of sub-tropical plants ; indeed, 
they have to do duty in such positions, and 
generally come in for at least as large a share of 
admiration as the tender sub-tropical plants 
themselves that can only be raised at a large 
expenditure of time and money. Taking this 
fact into account, it will be seen how desirable 
it is that as much use as possible should be made 
of such plants, in order to obviate to a propor- 
tionate extent the use of tender and short-lived 
ones. We grow two kinds of Acanthus only— 
viz., A. latifolius and A. mollis. They are 
easily propagated by seed or division. Seeds 





the Acanthus (Bear’s Breech) on a Grass slope. From a 


by Mrs. Newman, Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


sown in light loam quickly germinate in a 
warm-house. If propagated by division the old 
plants had better be lifted, cut into medium- 
sized pieces with an edging iron, and planted in 
early autumn in their permanent positions. 
Either makes a noble plant for lawn planting, 
and when thoroughly established in such spots, 
there are no plants that require so little atten- 
tion or produce better effects. They make good 
marginal plants in beds round tall-growing sub- 
tropicals, but from such spots they generally 
have to be moved annually—treatment which 
they dislike. They are essentially permanent 
plants, and should therefore be given positions 
accordingly, consisting of thoroughly prepared 
soil, which should be stiffish loam enriched with 
plenty of good manure. There are not mauy 
of the Acanthuses in gardens, but the kinds in 
the Kew list are as follows: A. hirsutus, 
A. longifolius, A. lusitanicus, A. mollis, 
A. Schotti, A. spinosus, and its variety spinosis- 
simus. 





Thalictrum . aquilegifolium. — Few 
border plants in flower just now are more 








effective than this species or its varieties. Very 
pleasing is the elegantly pinnate foliage, while 
the feathery masses of its heads of bloom are 
very picturesque. The plant is suitable alike 
to the larger rock garden and the border ; in 
each case the soil should be deep as well as 
rich. With such a rooting medium and plenty 
of room for development the plants may remain 
for several years to become fully established. 
Division in early spring is the best mode of 
increase. 





ANNUALS. 


WHERE the best annuals, such as annual Sun- 
flowers, Cosmos, Malope, Godetia, Gaillardia, 
the best Cornflowers, Gypsophila, and Mignonette 
are required in quantity for cutting, it is always 
edcaanisi especially if the provision for arti- 
ficial watering is neither adequate nor con- 
venient, to sow respectively on sunny and 
shady borders. Given a rainy summer, the 
former will be decidedly the better, but in a 
very dry season a border having a northerly 
site anywhere round from due 
east to west is certainly pre- 
ferable ; indeed, in very ex- 

osed sunny situations it is 
doubtful if three parts of the 
seed would come unless the 
drills were soaked previous to 
sowing. The above - named 
annuals are so useful, coming 
‘n, as they do, at a time when 
the glory of the earlier herba- 
ceous flowers, as Pyrethrums, 
Irises, Ponies, and Pinks is 
nearly gone, that, common 
flowers as they are, a little 
extra labour bestowed in the 
way of culture and after atten- 
tion is well repaid. Not the 
least valuable characteristic is 
their long duration in a cut 
state, much more enduring 
than one would suppose from 
the thin and, in some cases, 
almost semi-transparent petals. 
Very beautiful bouquets and 
nosegays can be made from 
these annuals, the delicate 
panicles of the annual Gypso- 
phila playing an important 
part in the arrangement. 
The combined wealth and 
duration of flower furnished 
are quite enough to make 
one understand that these 
annuals will pay for good treat- 
ment, or rather that the 
nature of the display will 
largely depend on this. The 
borders for their reception 
should be dug in winter as 
deeply as possible, working in 
a thorough good dose of fairly 
strong manure, and will with 
such treatment break down 
into a perfect seed-bed in April. 
If the ground is rather on the 
light side, it is a good plan to 
give a slight treading. When 
the surface is fairly even draw 
shallow drills 1 foot apart, and if the ground 
and weather are alike dry, soak the drills over- 
night and sow the next morning. No mention of 
annuals to supply cut flowers would be complete 
that did not include Sweet Peas. 


photograph 


Evergreen Begonias.—Since the intro- 
duction of the many beautiful forms of summer- 
flowering Begonias the winter-flowering or ever- 
bet section seems to have fallen into the 

ackground. Some of the varieties, however, 
such as fuchsioides and weltoniensis, are amongst 
the most useful subjects for general decoration 
at a time when flowering plants are none too 
plentiful. They are most accommodating, as if 
the main batch of plants is brought on in a 
comparatively cool temperature and a few intro- 
duced into more heat at intervals, an almost 
continual succession of bloom can be maintained. 
A mixture of good fibrous loam three parts and 
one part peat, leaf-mould, and silver-sand suits 
them well. Some successful growers give a 
small quantity of thoroughly decomposed cow: 
manure. —G, 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


el 


HARDY AZALEAS. 


Tue different hardy Azaleas that we have now 
in our gardens consist of about half-a-dozen 
species, and innumerable hybrids therefrom. 
That section usually known as Ghent Azaleas 
(though the term American Azaleas has been 
before now applied to them) originated from 
the intercrossing of the North American A. 
nudiflora and A. calendulacea with A. pontica, 
a native of the Black Sea region. ‘This class of 
Azaleas was very popular many years ago, and 
Loudon mentions a long list of varieties then 
in cultivation, while several of the old estab- 
lished nurseries in the environs of London were 
noted for their annual display. They formed a 
particular feature in the once celebrated nursery 
of Messrs. Osborn at Fulham. Of late years 


in the more recent hybrids the blossoms are as 
a rule larger, and the petals broader, this bein 
to a certain extent owing to an infusion o 
mollis blood. The light and informal outline is 
very pleasing, while when at its best a bush of 
it is simply one mags of bloom. The pleasing 
fragrance of the blossoms is also another point 
in favour of this beautiful class of shrubs. It 
is difficult to understand why these Azaleas are 
not more often planted, for that they are 
greatly admired is shown every year at Kew, 
where during the flowering period the Azalea 
garden is the one great point of attraction for 
the visitors. They are seen to the best advan- 
tage when planted in bold masses or groups, 
especially if a judicious selection of colours is 
made, and with the later-flowering hybrids that 
we now have the flowering season is consider- 
ably prolonged. 

By many peat-soil is considered absolutely 





the name most intimately associated with the 
raising of hardy Azaleas is that of the late Mr. 


necessary for the well-doing of these hardy 
Azaleas ; but such is by no means the case, as 








































































































Hardy Azalea flowers. 


Anthony Waterer. His experiments were not 
limited to the species above enumerated, but | 
the two late-flowered American kinds, A. occi- | 
dentalis and A. viscosa, were also largely used 
in order to prolong the flowering season of this 
beautiful class of shrubs. A. mollis or sinensis, 
which is of more compact habit than any of 
those previously mentioned, is extremely popu- 
lar, and has played a part in the production of | 
numerous hybrids, while the Californian A. 
Vaseyi, one of the most recently introduced, is | 
in itself a very beautiful early-flowering species, 
and one that will doubtless prove very valuable | 
to the hybridist. | 

The different hardy hybrid Azaleas are among | 
other features remarkable for the wide range 
of colour that is to be found in the blossoms, as | 
they vary from white to vivid scarlet, through 
all the intermediate shades of yellow, orange, | 
salmon, and orange-scarlet, as well as different 
tints of pink. In some of the older varieties 
the segments of the flower are narrow, thus 


they will often thrive in loam, especially if a 
liberal quantity of leaf-mould is incorporated 
with it. Lime in any form should be especially 
avoided. In common with many of their allies, 
Azaleas are very impatient of drought, hence 
they should not be planted where they are 
likely to be parched up during the summer. 
To the planter, Azaleas, in common with many 
other ericaceous plants, possess one very desir- 
able feature, and that is, owing to their dense 
mass of fibrous roots, even large established 
plants can be transplanted with little or no 
check ; indeed, they can, as a rule, be depended 
upon to flower well even the first season after 
transplanting. Another feature possessed by 
these Azaleas claims at least a passing notice, 
and that is the bright tints assumed by the 
foliage of many of them in the autumn, for the 
leaves die off richly coloured with crimson. 
Several varieties with double blossoms have 
been brought prominently forward of late years, 
but the only advantage over the single kinds _is 





forming quite a Honeyeuckle-like bloom, but 


that the blooms do not drop so quickly, TT. %@ 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


A HINT UPON WINDOW-BOXES. 


Now that we are busy filling up our window- 
boxes with summer-blooming plants, it may be 
well to remind readers of the need for a rich 
compost made of thoroughly decayed leaf-mould, 
loam, and manure from a spent hot-bed. Our 
boxes are always very full, and the roots have 
but little room, consequently they need plenty 
of food, and this is a form most easily assim1- 
lated. Plant firmly, or the water supplied will 
percolate freely through the loose soil, and the 
ball containing such a quantity of roots gets next 
to none of the desired moisture. I have no 
doubt whatever that it is drought which is the 
cause of most failures among our window-box 
plants. They are in the most exposed positions 
it is possible to place them, nor do they receive 
any benefit from rains unless it happens to drive 
directly upon them. Even when such is the 
case, the foliage throws off the moisture, and as 
it falls quite away from the plants their roots do 
not derive any after benefit, as would be the 
case with ordinary bedding plants. 

Then there is the question of liquid-manures. 
These are more or less offensive when natural 
manures are used. Guano at the rate of an 
ounce to a gallon of water is the cheapest and 
easiest to make. The guano dissolves quickly, 
leaves no offensive odour, is suitable for all 
plants, acts quickly, and does not leave an un- 
sightly mark from percolation when overwatered. 
A gallon, or half-a-gallon, can be mixed at any 
time, and is ready for use at once. Most 
florists sell this in sixpenny and shilling tins. 
About a tablespoonful will be enough for a 
gallon of water. Soot-water is another grand 
stimulant. Upon no account should the soot 
be placed into the water loosely. Secure it in 
a small bag, let it soak a short time, and_punch 
and stir the bag about with a stick. If per- 
fectly dry soot be placed into a bag and quietly 
dropped into the water, it will be a long time 
before it becomes saturated throughout. This 
will secure a clean liquid-manure that is 
odourless, and it can be used freely upon almost 
all kinds of plants. Soot-water puts a healthy 
gloss upon the- foliage, and is a preventive 
against worms and other pests in the soil. If 
one were to add the soot loosely it would make 
one of the dirtiest and most disagreeable messes 
imaginable. Confined to a bag it is really 
useful, quite as strong, and not unpleasant to 
apply. Never allow any liquid-manures to 
come into contact with foliage of the plants. 

It is also an excellent plan to give a slight 
sprinkle of some tried artificial manure over the 
surface-soil after the plants have reoted into 
the new compost. Each time water is applied 
a little plant-food is washed down to the roots. 
There is no waste in this plan, and it is easy to 
avoid any smell or unsightly appearance by 
simply covering with a little fresh soil or Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. Asa rule, our window-boxes are not 
syringed or watered overhead sufficiently. We 
wash or sponge our indoor plants—others can 
get rain—but those in the dry and dusty 
position of a window-box will be even more 
grateful for some little attention in the way of 
an overhead sprinkle. It need not go over 
blossoms too much ; but even these, as a rule, 
would not object to a slight damping occasion- 
ally. Water in the evening as far as possible, and 
so give the plants a better opportunity to absorb 
moisture for support against next day’s wind 
and sun. During dry and bright weather our 
window-boxes need to be watered both morning 
and evening. The little trouble of picking off 
stale leayes and blossom—especially the last— 
will be well repaid. A aed 





COLUMBINES AS CUT FLOWERS. 
Amone the choicer hardy perennials specially 
suited for vases and for cutting generally the 
Columbines occupy a foremost position. This 
is proved by visiting the horticultural exhibi- 
tions in June and July each year. Particularly 
are these Columbines, or at least a few of the 
leading kinds, always to be noticed in the choice 
épergne or vase when arranged for competition. 
Indeed, both in foliage and flower these things 
are eminently suited to this work, and, morg- 
over, in careful hands surpass by their light 
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and elegant forms many things that are far 
more costly and much more difficult to culti- 
vate. But, in common with many other genera, 
all the species of the group now under notice 
are not equally well suited for vase decoration, 
for the reason they do not all in the same 
degree possess the grace of form or the light, 
elegant bearing requisite for the purpose. Such 
species as coerulea and its now almost endless 
varieties, chrysantha, Skinneri, californica, and 
eanadensis are all beautiful in their way for the 
above purpose, and find no rival among the 
endless number of good flowering subjects, 
whether hardy or exotic. 

Those named above are more or less note- 
worthy for their long spurred flowers ; indeed, 
in great measure do these spurs provide their 
distinctive and characteristic beauty. Coupled 
with this is exceeding delicacy in colour in some 
instances, while in others the orange-red shade 
is of an exceptional character. In the forms of 
the Rocky Mountain Columbine, A. ccerulea, 
though more particularly in a good strain of the 
typical species, the lovely blue and white almost 
defy description. It is a veritable gem, and 
equally charming and beautiful are so many of 
the varieties that have had their origin in this 
species. The hybrida strain of this flower is 
also of exceeding beauty, and everyone who has 
a garden should grow Columbines in quantity. 
And while these plants supply flowers of the 
greatest beauty, we must not overlook the fact 
that their foliage also is extremely beautiful and 
pleasing—almost Fern-like, in fact. In this way 
a few sprays of their own foliage display the 
flowers to greater advantage, though at all times 
requiring using with taste and discretion. The 
Rocky Mountain Columbine and the golden 
Columbine are nice in company arranged loosely 
in a vase. Where such things are prized, it is 
quite an easy matter to grow the plants in pots, 
and in this way secure earlier blooms. The 
best way of doing this is to sow the seed either 
in the open ground or in boxes, and when the 
young plants are large enough plant them into 
fairly large pots aay plunge them in the open 
ground, where they may remain through the 
winter and till the middle of March ; then by 
placing the established plants in frames they 
soon make progress and eventually flower some 
weeks before those in the open ground. Treated 
in this way some of the almost pure white 
hybrid forms of ccerulea, as well as others with 
rose tints, are exceedingly chaste and beautiful ; 
indeed, a quite pure white form of the Rocky 
Mountain Columbine would be a gem of the first 
rank. 

In the cultivation of these flowers it is 
the best plan always to raise them from seeds, 
for, notwithstanding that some are undoubted 
perennials, the plants cannot be divided and 


replanted with any sort of uniform success ; | 


whereas seedlings are quite easy to manage, 
generally grow vigorously, or at least in propor- 
tion to the kind, and flower abundantly also. 
But in this one thing is essential, and this is 
that the seedlings be transferred to the perma- 
nent flowering position while quite young. 
Where this cannot be done, they had best ‘be 
potted for awhile so that the roots may be pre- 
served intact. Few things make a more 
delightful bed than a mixture of the hybrids of 
californica margined with ccerulea hybrids, 
while A. chrysantha well managed will attain 
to 34 feet high and as much through, and 
produce many hundreds of its pleasing flowers. 
E. 


Azalea mollis out-of-doors.—With reference to 
an article signed ‘‘T.” in GARDENING of May 21st, I beg 
to say that I have grown mollis Azaleas in the open air in 
Cheshire for twelve years. They have bloomed profusely 
every year, and have never suffered from frost. My 
garden is fairly sheltered from wind, and the soil is light. 


Fuchsia General Roberts.—In every 
respect this is a showy and useful climber for 
the conservatory when allowed to grow 
naturally ; indeed, any attempt to unduly 
restrict this rather free-growing kind would 
oaly disappoint in the end. Allowed to grow 
uapruned, the shoots are strong and several feet 
long, and the wealth of pendent blossoms 
remarkable. By growing it to a single stem for 
a few feet high and then taking out the point a 
fine head-growth is formed and the plant 
adapted at once for the roof of the large green- 
house. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


SAVOYS. 
THOsE who grow this vegetable do not pay the 
best attention to variety, seasons, and times of 
sowing and planting. I am aware that the 
amateur can grow this vegetable with as great 
success as a gardener, and in this note I will 
dwell upon the value of the Savoy for winter 
use, and its hardiness if grown specially for the 
season named. The seed is often sown far too 
early, and if such is the case the plants grow so 
rapidly that they are starved in the seed-bed. 
By this I mean that they are so much crowded 
that it is impossible for plants to thrive when 
planted out, as they are so weak that they rarely 
make sufficient headway to enable them to stand 
our variable winters. Many may say they do 
not want winter Savoys, as they may be had in 
the autumn. At this later date there is or 
should be a wealth of vegetables, and the variety 
illustrated is specially good for early supplies, 
the Early Dwarf Ulm being one of the best of 
the smaller type. Those who study quality in 
vegetables will have found the flavour of the 
early Savoys somewhat strong, whereas by later 
supplies this is not noticed, as the colder nights 
and touches of frost sweeten it, and in a measure 
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6 inches between the plants. This will make a 
sturdy plant, and promote a dwarf growth from 
the start. Of large Savoys the large Late 
Drumhead and Perfection are the best. These 
need a space of at least 2 feet between the row 
and nearly that in the row; the smaller varie- 
ties, such as Golden Globe and Dwarf Vernon, 
should have 6 inchesless, and Tom Thumb, Early 
Dwarf, Silver Dwarf, Green-tinted Bijou, and 
Karliest of All may be planted at 15 inches 
apart always, and will be earlier than the larger 
type. There are other varieties, but those 
named are the best for general culture. W. 


CUTTING OF ASPARAGUS. 


Curtine should cease now, as all the future 
energy of the plants should be devoted to the 
building up of crowns for next year’s crop. 
The failure of many Asparagus beds to produce 
strong ‘‘ grass” is distinctly traceable to inju- 
dicious cutting—that is to say, to cutting over 
a long season, and two months after cutting the 
first outdoor supply is quite late enough to 
cease operations for the year. Growth at this 
season being rapid, the plants enjoy a liberal 
supply of manure in some form or other, and if 
the beds can be flooded with manure water this 
will help the plants considerably, or, failing a 








The Early Ulm Savoy. 


make it a much better winter vegetable than an 
autumn one. 

In gardens of limited space the Savoy should 
find most favour, and especially the smaller 
types, such as the Early Dwarf Ulm, the Dwarf 
Green Curled, and Bijou, the latter a distinct 
type of great merit and splendid quality. 
There are some very fine large varieties, which 
are especially good for late supplies. I will 
describe them in my note when giving a list of 
the best kinds. As regards culture for late 
supplies sow seed in April or early in May, as 
so much depends upon the soil and locality. 
We make three sowings—one in March, an 
early one for October use, another in April for 
later—this is the medium grower—and the last 
in May for cutting from December to March. 
I do not advise an early sowing where the 
ground is at all scarce, as it is useless to sow 
and leave the plants in the seed-beds. I 
have often noted that the Savoy follows 
the Early Ashleaf Potatoes, and is not 
cleared before the end of June, so that April or 
even May sowings are quite early enough in 
warm soils. If only one sowing is made, I 
would advise sowing late in April, as this will 
meet the case. By all means sow thinly to 
allow plants room to develop in the seed-beds, 
or should the quarters be occupied with other 
crops when the plants are small, it is a good 
plan to prick out in lines ] foot apart and 





good supply of this, concentrated manures will 
be valuable. My practice is, after having had 
all big weeds and seedling Asparagus plants 
pulled up from the old beds, to give each 
bed a sufficient dressing of salt to kill 
all remaining weeds, salt being one of the 
best of natural manures for Asparagus. This 
ensures a clean start and is followed up 
in two or three weeks with a sprinkling of 
fish-manure. This is repeated after another 
such interval, when the plants will be able to 
take care of themselves and go to their season of 
rest strong and in good condition for another 
year. Fortunately, the Asparagus-beetle is not 
frequently met with in sufficient numbers to do 
much damage to the crop, though I have seen 
cases within the past two or three years where 
it has caused considerable damage, and in one 
case especially it was present in such numbers 
that not a healthy shoot could be found, and the 
beds were in a fair way to be ruined. It is well 
to be on the look-out for insects or for signs of 
their presence, and these can be easily detected 
by the arrested growth of affected shoots, and 
in severe cases the feathery growth shows signs 
of injury. In dealing with the pest, the pretty 
little beetles may be easily caught, and by per- 
sistent operations in this way the attack will be 
weakened. This should be supplemented by 
giving the top growth liberal dustings of soot at 
weekly intervals while yet the night dew js 
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hanging heavily on the plants. Syringing the 
growth with a mixture of Paris-green or dusting 
with Hellebore-powder are effective remedies, 
but both being poisonous they must be used 
with extreme caution. k 


FRUIT. 


IN THE VINERY. 


Earty houses from which the Grapes have 
been cleared should be well ventilated, and if 
the roof is a movable one the sashes may be re- 
moved altogether for a time, in the course of a 
week or so. Asitis imperative to retain the 
foliage in good condition for as long as possible, 
thoroughly wash the Vines with cold soft water, 
but if red-spider be present syringe them two or 
three times with soft-soapy water, with which 
mix a handful or so of flowers of sulphur. Look 
to the border frequently and see that it does not 
suffer from want of water. Houses in which 
ripe Grapes are banging should be kept compara- 
tively cool and dry, butas the nights are yet cold 
the ventilators must be almost closed towards 
evening, and just a little warmth turned on in 
the pipes to keep the air in circulation or to keep 
the temperature ranging between 50 degs. and 
55 degs. During the day give air according to the 
weather, and do not let the temperature exceed 
70 degs. Grapes which are colouring will need 
a free circulation of warm, dry air, and to 
enable the ventilators to be opened sufliciently 
to keep the pipes warm, but if the day be fine 
and bright fire-heat may be shut off early in the 
morning. Front ventilators must yet be used 
with caution, as cold cutting draughts must be 
avoided. A sprinkling of the floors and the 
surface of the borders about lla.m. will be 
beneficial, and gradually reduce the amount of 
air admitted by the ventilators until there is but 
a chink left on, and allow this to remain so all 
night. 

SUCCESSIONAL HOUSES.—Here the Grapes are 
fast approaching the colouring stage, and until 
the berries begin to colour give the Vines every 
assistance in the way of supplying them with 
stimulants, where the borders are in the house 
and need watering. Ventilate carefully when 
the wind blows from the north or from the east, 
close as early as is consistent with safety, and 
create plenty of atmospheric moisture by damp- 
ing down at once. Look the Vines over twicea 
week and stop all lateral growths if the trellis is 
well furnished, and before the Grapes become 
too far advanced give the bunches a final look 
over and cut away any surplus berries, especi- 
ally towards the points of the bunches. Those 
on the shoulders, unless crowded, generally 
lift each other, and, therefore, have room for 
full development. Vines in houses in which 
Grapes are in a less forward condition, or which 
are passing through the stoning period, should 
have a little more latitude allowed them, as 
far as the laterals are concerned, until the 
stones become quite hard, when they should 
be stopped close in again. If the roots of the 
Vines are partly in an inside and partly in an 
outside border, the latter should be dressed with 
whatever artificial-manure finds favour, and wash 
ib in with tepid water should the condition of 
the soil warrant this being done. Thin down 
the bunches on Vines in houses which will suc- 
ceed the above, and start thinning as soon as 
the berries are large enough to discern which 
are the best. Grapes grow very quickly at this 
time of the year, and once they get ahead of the 
thinners no end of trouble and annoyance is 
caused. Keep laterals and sub-laterals well 
stopped in, looking the Vines over twice a week, 
which will prevent them growing to any size, 
while a loss of energy will be averted. Give 
every attention to the watering of inside bor- 
ders, and attend to outside borders as advised 
above. 

Matn-crop Muoscats.—The berries on the 
bunches of these are sufficiently developed to 
enable the latter to be finally thinned. If there 
are any doubts as to the setting defer the opera- 
tion for a week, by which time the more perfect 
berries will haveswelled and left the seedless ones 
behind. Shoulder upall the heavy and massive 
bunches before thinning, and leave a few more 
berries than will be actuallyrequired. AsMuscats 
revel in heat and moisture, a fairly high tempe- 
rature may be maintained by the aid. of sun- 
heat, provided the floora are kept frequently 


damped. If the borders are in right condition 
they will also need plentiful supplies of tepid 
water, with an occasional dressing of artificial, 
or an application of liquid, manure. Outside 
borders should also be looked to, and if no 
stimulants have been applied to the surface up 
to the present, lose no time in oe so, provided 
the Vines are established and the border full of 
healthy roots. Maintaina night temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. Shut off fire-heat early on 
bright mornings, keep the vapour troughs con- 
stantly filled, and give every attention to 
damping. Put on a chink of air as soon as the 
mercury touches 80 degs., gradually increasing 
it ; reduce in the same manner. 

Lats Hampurcus.—In my case the bunches 
have just been thinned, and the portion of the 
border inside the house has been thoroughly 
watered, a stimulant being given at the time. 
The outer border, being sufficiently moist, has 
merely been dressed with artificial-manure, and 
the amount of the winter covering of long litter 
considerably reduced to allow the rays of the sun 
to play upon and warm the border. As the 
general idea is to keep these Grapes as late as 
possible, the night temperature need not exceed 
60 degs., but closing for the day may be done 
early enough to run the temperature up to 
90 degs. to enable the berries to swell to a good 
size before they commence stoning. Thinning 
in the case of late Hamburghs should be done 
rather severely, because the skins being so thin 
the berries soon decay if once they become con- 
taminated. This will allow of a circulation of 
air passing through the bunches, and if the air 
is kept dry and buoyant during the time the 
bunches are hanging ripe there will be little to 
fear in the way of decayed berries. 

LatE Graprs.—Here the Vines have flowered 
and set, and the berries are sufficiently advanced 
to allow of the final selection of bunches to form 
the crop. This done, start thinning all the freer 
setting varieties at once, leaving Lady Downe’s 
and other shy setters till last, by which time 
the perfect berries will be swelling freely. The 
majority of late Grapes like a Muscat tempera- 
ture and generous treatment in the way of feed- 
ing ; therefore, all inside borders should be kept 
moist by giving copious supplies of tepid water, 
supplying stimulants in the shape of chemical or 
liquid-manure, continuing this up to the time 
the berries begin to colour. Make the most use 
of solar heat by closing early. It is always best 
to keep the pipes warmed, and this advice should 
be particularly observed whilst the Grapes are 
passing through the stoning period, as it tends 
to avert scalding of the berries, a failing to 
which Lady Downe’s is particularly liable. 

A. 
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STRAWBERRIES AND WIREWORM. 


In light soils wireworm is one of the worst 
pests the Strawberry-grower has to contend 
with. In my soil—one not at all adapted for 
the fruit—it is necessary to guard against this 
pest. I find the best remedy is to grow the 
plants one season and to change the crop the 
next. Some time before Strawberries were 
recommended to be grown as annuals I adopted 
this plan to get a healthy plant, and seeing what 
good returns such plants gave when planted 
early, I have devoted more space to these fruits 
and been less troubled with wireworm in the 
soil. Last season I saw some acres of plants 
which had been planted in land recently an old 
turf pasture. Heavy crops were expected in 
the maiden soil, but the old turf which had 
been turned in was a perfect nest of wireworm. 
The plants died off wholesale. This shows one 
cannot altogether rely upon new quarters un- 
less some means are taken to rid the land of the 
pest. I have tried various means to effect a 
clearance, and find gas-lime the best ; and as in 
many places it may be procured for the carting, 
it is of great value to the fruit and vegetable 
grower. Most persons plant their Strawberries 
in the late summer, and where grown as year- 
lings the earlier the better, so as to give a long 
season of growth. To get the soil into condi- 
tion, it is necessary to dress the land a little 
time before planting. In my case Strawberries 
follow a green crop or early Potatoes, and the 
land is allowed to rest as long as possible ; in- 
deed, a much longer rest would be beneficial 
if it could be given. The lime is placed 


on the surface, and the lumps broken finely. 


This exposure pulverisas the lime, and whan 
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dug in it is well mixed with the soil. Mine is 
a shallow soil. I am unable to turn the top 
spit to bottom, as the lower one rests on gravel 
in many parts of the garden. I have never 
seen any injury from gas-lime used thus; in 
fact, when ground has been occupied I have 
limed just before planting, but in this case the 
roots must not rest on the fresh lime, and 
deeper digging is needed. I have seen evil 
results when a load of lime has been placed 
in heaps and not evenly distributed over the 
surface when digging. Ground treated thus 
will be free of wireworm for two years or more, 
and the land will be in excellent condition for 
Brassicas after the Strawberries are over. There 
will be an absence of clubbing, so trouble- 
some in old garden soils, and in many cases 
I feel sure gas-lime or even common lime 
would be more beneficial than annual doses of 
manure. The best time to apply gas-lime is in 
the late autumn or during the winter, but in 
many gardens one is obliged to crop the land 
when cleared, and Strawberries planted in the 
spring, which is an excellent practice if the 
runners are small, or taken from plants which 
have fruited, wintering the plants in rows and 
not allowing them to fruit the first season after 
planting, give a splendid crop the next year, 
and the ground can be done thoroughly at the 
same time, giving a rest during the winter. 
With winter or autumn dressings more lime 
may be used, and for a crop that is to stand for 
two or three years it is best to specially prepare 
the ground during the winter in the way advised. 
By planting a quarter every year one can always 
rely upon fruits of good quality and in quantity. 








GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


French Beans diseased (XK. Blige 
Your French Beans are attacked by one of the 
snake millipedes, belonging to the genus 
Blanjulus. These creatures are among the 
most destructive pests in gardens, and are very 
difficult to destroy on account of their hard 
skins and great vitality. Most insecticides 
have no effect upon them, but a strong solution 
of salt or brine will kill them if it can be made 
to reach them. They may be trapped by bury- 
ing slices of Mangolds, Turnips, Potatoes, or 
Carrots about an inch below the surface of the 
soil. If you stick a small wooden skewer into 
each they will be easier found. If the ground 
be badly infested by them it should be fallowed 
for some months, and dressed with gas or hot 
lime, kept free from weeds, and well broken up. 
—G.58.58. 

Diseased Hollyhocks (Windmill and 
Constant French Reader ).—I am sorry to have 
to tell you that your Hollyhocks are infested by 
the Hollyhock-fungus (Puccinia malvacearum). 
Pick off the diseased leaves and burn them, and 
spray the plants with four tablespoonfuls of the 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash in 
4 gallon of water, or with ‘Bordeaux-mixture. 
Be very careful next time you buy any Holly- 
hocks to see that they are not infested by this 
fungus. It is not at all improbable that you 
may lose your whole stock. Much depends on 
the condition of the plants, and what kind of 
weather we have.—G. S. S. 

Rose-leaves (Warthill). — The insect 
attacking your Rose-leaves is one of the mites 
belonging to the same genus (Tetranchus) as the 
red-spider. Syringe or spray the undersides of 
the leaves with the extract from 6 oz. of Quassia- 
chips, 4 oz. of soft-soap, 8 oz. of flowers 
of sulphur, mixed in 5 gallons of water; 
or 4 oz. of sulphate of lime, 2 ‘oz. of 
soft-soap, mixed in 1 gallon of hot water; 
or paint the water-pipes with one part of fresh 
lime, to two parts of flowers of sulphur, to which 
add enough water to make a paint, and then 
heat the pipes as much as possible. 

Centipedes (Mancunian).—The _ speci- 
mens you know by the letters “A” and “C” 
are both centipedes. ‘‘A” is Geophilus longi- 
cornis, ‘‘C” Lithobiusforficatus. Both, by the 
formation of their mouths, should be entirely 
carnivorous, and ‘‘C” undoubtedly is, but “A” 
is frequently found at the roots of plants which 
have certainly been injured by something ; 
whether ‘‘A” is the culprit, or whether its 
presénce is owing to the roots having been 
attacked by some insects on which they had 
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been feeding, is a matter on which there is some 
doubt. My own opinion is in favour of the 
latter view. ‘‘D” is the grub of one of the 
rove-beetles or devil’s-coach-horses, and is un- 
doubtedly useful in gardens. These grubs feed 
on small insects, slugs, grubs, ete. ‘‘ B,” on the 
contrary, is a most destructive pest. It is one 
of the snake-millipedes (Blanjulus guttatus),and 
feeds on the roots of most plants, and also 
attacks ripe Strawberries. Owing to the imper- 
yiousness of their skins most insecticides have 
no effect on them, but a strong solution of salt 
or nitrate of soda will kill them if it can be 
brought into contact with them. When they 
are below the surface of the earth this 
is almost impossible. They may be trapped by 
burying small slices of Mangolds, Turnips, 
Carrots, or Potatoes about 1-inch below the 
surface. A small skewer should be stuck into 
each slice so as to show where it is placed. As 
you say, the name of wireworm is given by 
Site to various insects, and this is one 
disadvantage in using English names, that no 
one can be quite sure when talking to someone 
else that cn mentioning an insect by its English 
name the same insect is meant. A wire- 
worm is a long, narrow grub; it may be rather 
more than # inch in length, but is usually con- 
siderably smaller (all depends on its age and 
the species to which it belongs); it is smooth 
and of a yellowish-brown colour, with darker 
head, near which are three pairs of short legs ; 
at the end of the body is a sucker foot ; it is 
horny and very tough, and well named, as it 
much resembles a short piece of copper wire.— 
crm Owed 

Remedy for white-fly on Tomatoes. 
—I venture to send a remedy for white-fly on 
Tomatoes (re 512, in issue May 14th, 1898). 
Some six or seven years ago my Tomato-plants 
were badly infested with white-fly. Repeated 
fumigation had only given temporary relief, and 
as a last resource I painted the hot-water pins 


with sulphur, which entirely exterminated the 


pest in less than a week. I may say that I 


value sulphur greatly also for red-spider and 
mildew, but I use it very carefully, and much 
prefer to paint the pipes thinly and often to one 


thick pasting.—. 
* * We should think that the remedy sug- 


gested by the enclosed from ‘*S. White” would 


he a very useful one. It is often used to kill 


’ other insects. 


White-fly on Tomatoes.—Like yourcor- 
respondent “ L. S. E.” I used to be plagued with 
these insects, and could not find that any fumi- 
gation would do more than stupefy them for a 
time, after which they would all rise again. 
This last two years I have had none, and now 
could not find one if I wished to do so. The 
only alteration in treatment has been that 
instead of keeping up a dry heat, we have, 
while the plants are young, kept the soil and 
surroundings moister, syringing the wood and 
brickwork and floor before shutting down (but 
not wetting the plants). If your correspondent 
fumigates strongly now, he should gently shake 
the pests off, then soak the ground and cover it 
with an inch or so of road-scrapings, and flatten 
down a bit so that the pests cannot get through. 
He will not get clear of them this season, but he 
should commence another season with a less dry 
atmosphere—F’. 8. P. 


Mignonette (S. X.).—Your Mignonette is apparently 
attacked by afungus. Syringe or spray the plants*with 
Sonos oe meeacgial Be sure and wet both sides of the 
eaves, 





The pleasure ground,—The prijcipal 
display is now nearly over in pleasure grounds 
and shrubberies, and it is doubtful if it has 
ever been finer ; nearly all flowering trees and 
shrubs were simply a mass of bloom. Rhpdo- 
dendrons,in shady places, late Azaleas, Kalmias, 
and Colutea arborescens are still out at the 
time of writing, and among larger shrubs 
Chionanthus virginicus, Asimina triloba, and’ the 
double-flowered form of Deutzia crenata are at 
their best, whilst the white is just showing in 
the bud on the plumes of Spirea ariefolia. I 
referred earlier in the season to the pleasing 
and striking combinations effected by judicious 
planting of the earlier shrubs, and it is even 
more apparent in the case of June-flowering 
shrubs. The white of the Fringe-tree, for 
instance, and the delicate tints of the Deutzia 


‘and the Kalmias, are seen to immense adyantage 
_ against the many different shades of the Rhodo- 


dendron. Inthe matter of the last-named plant 
it may be well to note that where the acquisi- 
tion of new varieties is not possible it will be 
well to look through any brakes of 
seedlings and mark any that show a difference 





of flowers of eulphur will be helpful, 
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onticum 


in the colour with the view to future layering. 
Although there will not be anything very dis- 
tinct, yet the different shades thus acquired 
will give a nice variety.—H. 

} 
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THE PROPHET-ELOW ER (ARNEBIA 
ECHIOIDES). 


Tus is a charming plant of the Borage family, 
a native of the Caucasus, Turkestan, Persia, 
etc., where it occurs chiefly in mountainous 
districts. Although it is many years since it 
was introduced, it is still somewhat rare in 
cultivation. This is to be regretted, as the 
plant, which is dwarf in habit and very free 
blooming, is covered for nearly two months 
with its very handsome yellow flowers, and the 
flowering-stems, moreover, when cut and placed 
in water continue to yield a succession of 
flowers for a long time. 

As regards its cultivation, like all the Borage 
family, the plant delights in open, airy, and, 
above all, sunny positions, in which it flowers 
most profusely. If planted in the shade it 





Prophet-flower (Arnebia echioides) 


araws much stronger, but produces fewer 
owers and a greater abundance of leaves, 
which are also of larger size. It is propagated 
by division of the tufts in spring, when the 
plant is coming into growth, and the pieces 
should be planted into pure heath soil or in a 
compost of which the half, at least, consists of 
heath soil. It may also be multiplied from seed, 
when any can be obtained, but it is only in an 
exceptional case that any seed is matured in 
this climate. Anyone who is fortunate enough 
to have a plant on which the. seeds ripen 
should take advantage of it. The seed may 
be sown either immediately after gathering 
it or in the following spring, and the seed- 
lings may either be pricked out when very 
young or else kept until the following spring 
and transplanted as soon as growth commences. 

Besides its use as an ornamental plant in 
beds, etc., in the open air, it may be also 
advantageously grown in pots, for which mode 
of culture it is well adapted, as, in addition to 
its free-flowering quality, when grown in this 
way it forms small, round-shaped tufts, and 
will continue to bloom for a long time if care is 
taken to keep the soil in the pots slightly 
mcist. 


Ene 


Rose Souv. dela Malmaison unsatisfactory 
(C. B. Toures).—The plants are mildewed, due to the cold 
east winds of.fate... They will grow out of it, but a dusting 
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ORCHIDS. 


LALIA MAJALIS. 


A.tHeucn the habit of thie species is very small 
and the pseudo-bulbs rarely exceed 1 inch or 
2 inches in height, the beautiful blossoms are 
amongst the largest in the genus. They come 
from the centre of the young growth, so that 
eventually the spike seems to spring from the 
apex of the bulb. The spikes are generally single- 
flowered, but twin-flowered ones are occasionally 
produced, and are looked upon as a sign of vigour 
in the plant. Individually, the blossoms measure 
from 6 inches to 7 inches across the sepals and are 
of a lovely soft rose, the lip streaked with a much 
deeper tint. It has been described as a difficult 
Orchid to flower, but this I cannot agree with. 
That it requires more than ordinary care to keep 
it healthy over a long series of years is true, but 
it will flower freely if properly treated. It com- 
mences to grow very early ix the new year, and, 
asnotedabove, the flower-spikes formin thecentre 
of the growth. Obviously, then, upon the pre- 
ceding season’s treatment depends the blooming. 
The growth should be made in a cool, moist, and 
airy house, the latter point being very important, 
and the plants may with advantage be grown in 
the full sun. When the flowers are past, allow 
a full supply of moisture at the root, so as to 
plump up the pseudo-bulbs to their full size, 
and when quite finished remove the plants to 
the open air and place them in an airy position 
with the sun shining fullupon them. Let them 
remain here until the end of August, or later if 
the weather keeps mild. Do not dry the roots, 
but water them well until the plants are again 
taken under glass, when a short spell of quite 
dry treatment is necessary. During the winter 
keep the plants quite at rest, and do not 
attempt to push them into growth until they 
start naturally. ‘L. majalis, though a stout- 
rooting plant, will not thrive either in a 
heavy compost or a thick one. About 1 inch of 
nice fibrous peat and Sphagnum, with occasional 
nodules of crocks and charcoal, is ample. The 
exposure of the plants to so much sun and air 
necessitates large supplies of water at the roots, 
so great care must be taken to preserve the 
drainage intact. If treated as described above, 
insects usually leave L. majalis alone, both 
foliage and pseudo-bulbs becoming too hard for 
them to pierce easily. Plants out_of health, on 
the other hand, are much affected by a brown- 
scale, and this must be got rid of before any- 
thing can be done in the way of culture. L. 
majalis is one of the oldest-known exotic 
Orchids, its history dating back over 250 years, 
but the name of majalis was not given it until 
about 1840, when it flowered and was named by 
Dr. Lindley. It is a widely-distributed plant 
in Southern and Western Mexicc. 





ODONTOGLOSSUMS LITTLE GROWN. 


OponToGLOSsSUM CIRRHOSUM is decidedly the 
finest species in the O. nevium section of this 
genera. Strong healthy plants often produce 
spikes over 3 feet in length, the nodding 
panicle frequently bearing from two to three 
dozen large  milk-white, purple-blotched 
flowers. Where there is convenience this species 
should be grown by the dozen, as its tall, graceful 
spikes are extremely useful for bouquets and 
dinner-table decorations. ©. cirrhosum is a 
native of the Ecuadorean Andes, where it was 
first discovered by Colonel Hall more than fifty 
years ago, but it was not introduced into this 
country until about the year 1875, when Mr. 
Bull, of Chelsea, received a consignment from 
Messrs. Klabock, several plants of which 
bloomed in the spring of the following year. 
It was first exhibited in bloom by Mr. Brunton, 
of Beckenham, on April 5th, 1876, at a meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, being greatly 
admired by everyone present. It certainly 
is a beautiful species, and well deserves extended 
culture. When well grown it makes a fine 
exhibition plant. A few words concerning its 
culture may be of service to those who are about 
to commence growing Odontoglossums. It is 
now generally known that Odontoglossums are 
cultivated in what is termed the cool-hous' , 
where an average night temperature f 
50 degs. is maintained, but in almost every 
Orchid- house, no matter how well con- 
structed, positions may be found which are 
rather warmer than in other parts of the house 3 
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it is in such a position that the subject of this 
note should be placed ; being a trifle warmer it 
naturally would be drier, and this suits its 
requirements exactly. At the present time 
plants of this species are in bloom, and care 
should be taken not to keep the roots in a satu- 
rated condition or they will probably decay. 
After the spikes are cut the object of the culti- 
vator should be to keep the plant as far as 
possible in an inactive condition, affording just 
sufficient water to keep the pseudo-bulbs fairly 
plump ; any attempt to force the plant into 
growth while at rest will result in small, weakly 
growths, and in some cases may perenne 
injure the health of the plant. When growt 
recommences the plant should be repotted if it 
requires a larger pot, or if the old compost has 
become sour and worn out. Overpotting is an 
error which cannot be too strictly guarded 
against, and in the case of this particular species 
small pots are especially to be recommended. 
Afford ample drainage, filling the pots to three 
parts of their depth with clean crocks, over 
which a thin layer of Sphagnum Mess should be 
placed to prevent the compost being washed 
down amongst the drainage when watering. 
Elevate the pseudo-bulbs well above the rim of 
the pot and use a compost of fibrous peat, 
Sphagnum Moss, and a moderate quantity of 
small crocks to keep the soil porous. When 
the plant begins to root freely surface the com- 
post with heads of fresh Moss, amongst which 
the roots of this species delight to ramble. 
After repotting afford but light waterings, but 
when the plant is well established copious 
supplies are necessary. Keep the plant well 
shaded from the sun at all times, or the foliage 
will become of a sickly yellowish hue. 
W., B. 


combs are stored with honey and in a healthy 
state, they will be very valuable for supplying 
to swarms or needy stocks, but it me fe a 
wise precaution to spray them with salicylic 
acid solution before making use of them. The 
hive ought also to be disinfected, after well 
scalding to destroy disease germs, to render it 
safe for the reception of another colony. 





BIRDS. 


Are birds a nuisance ?—I have read 
with great interest and pleasure the sensible 
remarks of your correspondent W. T. Greene, 
in GARDENING, April 23, as against those of 
‘Devonian Amateur” on this subject, and I 
trust that the latter and all who think with 
him will be sensibly converted. In support of 
Mr. Greene’s views, and in order to show the 
essential service which birds render to man, I 
would quote the following recorded case: ‘A 
Prussian noble at one time revived in his 
territories an ancient law which imposed on the 
peasants an annual tribute of a certain number 
of Sparrows’ heads and Rooks’ feet, or a sum 
of money in lieu of them. As his design was 
well intended he required the tribute to be paid 
in kind. Soon the Rooks dared not follow the 
ploughshare, and the whole race of Sparrows 
was exterminated in several villages. It was 
not long, however, before the inhabitants felt 
the inconvenience of this payment ; caterpillars 
of every kiud devoured the leaves of the trees 
and all the garden vegetables for some years 
successively.- The clergy of the different places 
attributed this to the destruction of the birds, 
and the nubleman was alike convinced; the 
tribute was abolished, and Sparrows were 
brought into the villages from which they had 
been entirely extirpated, and their return was 
found to be a speedy and complete remedy, as 
the ground was quickly cleared of the insects 
that had been so mischievous.” When I was in 
the South of France some years ago the whole 
of the Olive crop was completely destroyed by 
insects, owing to the wholesale destruction of 
birds, and the French Parliament, for the 
protection of that and other crops, was compelled 
to make a law for the preservation of wild birds, 
which is now strictly enforced. Providence has 
so wisely ordered the animal and_ vegetable 
worlds that the one cannot possibly prosper 
without the other.—J. M 





BEES. 





Bee-keeping (Hrnest Bryer ).—Your dis- 
trict appears to be a very suitable one for Bee- 
keeping, for it is not the rarest and most 
beautiful flowers that afford the best honey, 
but those that abound in the fields, woods, and 
hedges. Having Heather within reach of the 
Bees is a great advantage, affording as it does 
a late honey harvest after the field flowers are 
over. So valuable, indeed, is the late harvest 
from the Heather that some Bee-keepers, 
although living some miles away, will send 
their hives to the neighbourhood of Heaths at 
the end of the summer, and reap a good profit 
from the visit their Bees have made. Bees will 
travel more than two miles out in search of 
stores ; yours will, therefore, be able to avail 
themselves of the opportunity afforded of 
greatly adding to their stores, and will, pro- 
bably, in addition, give you some super honey. 
You will find the “ British Bee-keepers’ Guide 
Book ” (1s. 6d.) very useful to you in the man- 
agement of your hives. The address of Messrs. 
Geo. Neighbour and Sons is 127, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.—S. S. G. 

Bees deserting their hive (4. J. B.). 
—Have you examined the hive to make sure 
that it contains stores? A great quantity of 
food is consumed within the hive during a 
mild winter such as the last proved, and it is 
possible your Bees may have used up all their 
stores by February and were forced to leave 
their hive as a ‘‘hunger swarm.” If you did 
not see them actually leaving the hive, the 
probability is that they dwindled, and gradually 
died out during the winter from queenlessness 
or disease. It frequently happens from one 
cause or another that a swarm loses its queen, 
which in the case of a second swarm, or of a 
stock that has thrown off a swarm, is a serious 
matter, as the brood in these cases is too far 
advanced to enable the Bees to raise a queen to 
replace the loss, while a second swarm is 
entirely without brood. All colonies, there- 
fore, that have thrown off a swarm, 
and all after-swarms, should be examined 
soon after swarming hives, and where 
there are signs of queenlessness, either a 
fresh queen should be introduced, or a brood 
comb containing worker eggs or larve be 
supplied to enable the Bees to rear a queen. In 
the event of the fertility of a queen beginning to 
fail, the Bees usually supersede her by raising 
another, but should she die from old age or 
accident at a time when there is no brood in the 
hive, such stocks become queenless. If the 





LAW. 


Tolls on market garden produce.— 
Is a market gardener liable to pay tolls to the 
borough or market inspector on such of his pro- 
duce as he sells to the shopkeepers or stall- 
holders in the market? It is not hawking from 
door to door ; itis simply calling on the retailers. 
My impression is that there is no law which pre- 
vents a man from selling his own produce in any 
town without he first pays toll or has a licence 
so to do, and I think we could defy the authori- 
ties and hawk our produce from door to door 
without a licence. The custom here is for the 
market inspector to come to you in the street 
and demand toll at the rate of a penny per 
basket of produce. He does not trouble to count 
the baskets, but accepts our statements, although 
when we have big loads he may demand more, 
but only the timid ones pay the extra demand. 
The matter could be settled by a test case, but 
I do not think they will ever take any proceed- 
ings. I admit thatif I stand in the market Iam 
liable.—An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 

* * If the bye-laws of the corporation impose 
a toll under such circumstances it must be paid, 
and if not the corporation may recover in a 
court of law. Ido not care to advise as to the 
exact position without seeing the bye-laws, but 
in this case I should expect to find that the 
bye-laws do not meet the case, and that the toll 
cannot be demanded except it be so provided in 
the special or local Act, if any, under which the 
market was established. But if the bye-laws 
do not make any pr vision as to toll inter such 
circumstances, you will incur a penalty of 40s. 
and costs under section 13 of the Mark 
Fairs Clause Act, 1847, every time you bring 


market or in your own dwelling place or 


authorised to be taken in the market. It is pre- 


ets and 





into the town and sell, elsewhere than in the 


phep, any articles in respect of which tolls are 
ho 
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sumed that tolls are taken in respect of the goods 
sold, and not merely in respect of the stallage, 
standage, and shops of the market. Although 
it may be really illegal to demand toll in respect 
of produce not sold in the market, some local 


authorities seem to do this instead of proceeding 


for the penalty, and it may be to your advan- 
tage to pay the toll rather than drive the autho- 
rity to take proceedings for the penalty and 
compel you to take your produce to the market, 
when, of course, you would have the toll to pay. 
Should you take a hawker’s licence, you might 
sell where you chose in any part of tha streets 


any produce without incurring the penalty 
already mentioned.—K. C. T. 


Nuisance from manure-heap in 


pasture.—A farmer has deposited a large 
quantity of manure in a heap in a pasture close 
to the highway hedge and nearly opposite to my 
residence. When the wind comes from the 
direction of the manure-heap the smell is un- 
pleasant. Is it not unlawful to make a manure- 
heap ba a certain distance of the highway ? 
—B. T. $. 


* * In law there is no specified distance from 


a highway within which a manure-heap may not 
be placed. But perhaps the bye-laws of your 
county borough may contain some prohibition. 
As to this matter you must inquire locally. If 
the inconvenience 1s serious call 

of nuisances, for it is not lawful to cause a 
nuisance to health.—K. C. T. 


in the inspector 


Tenant’s improvements in private 


garden.—When I took possession of this 


house it was a new one, and as the landlord 


refuscd to do more than just turn over the sods 
in the back and front gardens I had to do what 
was necessary, and 
£7 or £8 in making a lawn and planting the 
beds with shrubs, bulbs, and perennials. W 

will be my position when [ quit? 


have already expended 


hat 
Can my 
landlord lay claim to these matters and prevent 
me from removing them if I am unable to come 


to an arrangement with him or his incoming 
tenant ?—ADAM. 


* * When your tenancy expires you will have 
no claim to compensation for the improvements 
mentioned, and you can remove no flowers or 
shrubs planted in situations where they were 


intended to permanently remain.—K. C. T 


Right of way to orchard.—I occupy 
some land across the end of which a neighbour 
has a right of way, and which right has been 
exercised (so he says) by himself and his prede- 
cessors for nearly 200 years. The way leads 
through an iron swing gate about 8 feet high, 
and { am desirous of removing this gate and 
substituting a closed wooden gate. Can he 
object to this if I furnish him with a key? 
Enclosed is a plan showing the position, — 
NEmo. 

* * Your neighbour cannot prevent you from 
changing the gate so long as you afford to him 
the same facilities as before—that is to say, the 
gateway must be of the same width if he so 
requires, but so long as it can be readily opened 
by means of a key, and a key is given to him, 
he has no ground for complaint.—K. C. T. 


A curious question as to water.— 
Seven years ago I bought a house, the back 
wall of which adjoins the garden of another 
person. That garden is at a higher level than 
my house, and the floor of my house is 3 feet 
below the level of the garden, which slopes down 
to my house and wall. At the lower end, 
against my wall, is the entrance to the garden, 
where the water runs out, and ran out for 
many years before I purchased the house. The 
owner of the garden is going to make an entrance 
in another place, and will wall up the existing 
entrance so as to keep out the water from my 
premises. Is he not bound to make an outlet 
for the water so that it shall not soak through 
my wall, nor make it damp? Can he pile up 
earth against my wall so as to raise the level of 
the ground? Is there not a book known as 
Stone’s ‘‘ Manual” Ifso, where could I get it, 
and what would it cost ?—W. L. 

* * You do not say whence this water comes, 
but if it be mere surface water which has 
hitherto flowed in no definite channel, and has 
merely escaped at the place indicated because 
that was the lowest point, I think you cannot 
prevent your neighbour from taking the steps 
you describe, It is your duty to turn the 
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Surfach water itito the house drain or sewer. 
Your question is not very intelligible, although 
it is plainly written; and perhaps I have not 
quite understood it. You will notice that it 
has been reframed, and if it has been incorrectly 
untlersttod write again. There are several 
manuals written on various subjects by Stone, 
but you do not say to which manual you refer. 
If you mean Stone’s ‘‘ Justices’ Manual,” it is 
published at 25s. by Shaw and Sons, Fetter-lane, 
London, E.C., but it will not assist you in such 
a matter as that about which you now inquire, 
and Iam not aware that any of Stone’s manuals 
deal with such subjects. Your neighbour may 
raise the level of his ground as much as he 
chooses.—K. C. T. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the 1wes 
here laid down for their guidance. All communicatiuns 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GaRDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisHuR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ayotet? the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as sar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 








To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


612—Androsace pyrenaica (Adam).—This is a 
pretty rock-plant and a perennial. The paper-white 
flowers have yellowish eyes, and rise on a stem from }-inch 
to }-inch high. Grows in fissures between rocks, with, 
however, deep firm rifts of sandy peat and loam in them. 
It will also grow on a level exposed spot, but in such a 
position should be surrounded by half-buried stones. 


613—Nephrolepis Duffi (Constant Reader ).—This 
Fern needs a gentle warmth to enable it to thrive properly. 
Yours may be kept too cool. Then the plants may have 
become pot-bound, or equally the roots may have too 
much soil which is not sweet or sufficiently peaty and 
sandy. Such soil soon gets waterlogged and sour. Also, 
has the plant ample drainage? Perhaps if repotted carefully 
in sweet soil, well drained, and in gentle warmth, it would 
soon recover. 


614—Comet Tomato (J. G.).—This is an excellent 
variety, and ranks amongst the best of the smooth, round 
ones. Generally it crops well, but it must not be over- 
looked that Tomatoes do behave diversely in different 

laces, due, perhaps, to different soils and treatment. 

eally a score of varieties could be named that are as alike 
as Peas in a pod, differing only in name. All are good, 
and whilst some growers find one do best with them, 
others prefer another variety. 


615—Garden adviser (Novice).—You must indeed 
have been unfortunate in not having obtained in a ‘ pro- 
fessional gardener” a man with sufficient experience to 
manage your garden and houses. The suggestion you 
make that you should be recommended an adviser or 
garden tutor is an amusing one, yet all the same practi- 
cu. Assuming that ifa qualified man be sent you you 
will absolutely act upon his instructions, some good may 
result. We cannot mention names here. 


616—Transplanting Tulips (Westmeath).—If you 
will lift your Tulips carefully, so as to preserve roots and 
as much soil as you can, and will at once replant or lay 
them in more thickly in any spare ground until the leaves 
have dird away, the bulbs should bloom very well next 
year. This as advised is common practice when the beds 
aie wan ed for other plants. With respect to Fuchsias, 
we wid endeavour to get them correctly named, and 
inform you in our next issue. 


617—Moor Sedge (D. M.).—We fear your moor is 
little better than a marsh, and that the coarse Grass you 
have upon it, which for lack of flowers and seed-vessels 
cannot be named, is but a common Tussock or Sedge 
Grass—hard, sour, and utterly unfit for cattle. We shoula 
advise you to have all the clumps, if it be possible, chopped 
out with a mattock, dried, and burned ere any flowers or 
seeds come. Then give the pasture a good dressing of 
basic slag at the rate of about 5cwt. per acre. Apply that 
so soon as the coarse Grasses are removed, and well harrow 
it in. Then later give a dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre. 
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, 618—Cutting Tomato-lea ves (Tomato ).—You 
must not think of shortening your Tomato-leaveS until 
there has been a good crop of green fruits set, and even 
then not until they have fairly swollen. Even then cut 
the leaves only one-third their length, and only if very 
gross ingrowth. To cut them back three parts as you 
suggest would be greatly to injure the crop. You should 
try some Palms, Ferns, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
etc., for if you have a good deal of shade there is no reason 
why you may not have some bloom from your plants. 


619—Support for Melons (J. W.G.).—Your notched 
lath and wood shelf on which to enable Melons to rest 
whilst swelling is ingenious, but hardly likely to be used. 
Growers find it so easy with the aid of a few pieces of 
string or raffia and a portion of netting, or, indeed, 
without it, to support Melons from the wires of a house 
where growing that they are not likely to adopt any 
plan that is less simple and gives more trouble. Still 
farther, a hard, flat floor for a growing Melon is objection- 
able, as the fruit is then unshapely. 


620—Scented Pelargoniums (Jersey).—If your 
plants have very little leafage, and the wood has become 
hard, it is possible if cut back that they may not break 
afresh. Still, that seems to be the only course open to 
you to induce the plants to become bushy, as pinching 
will do very little good. If cut back now, and new shoots 
broke out, the plants would be all the better if repotted 
into fresh soil, the old balls being rubbed d+wn, the new 
pots being just large enough to take the roots com- 
fortably. The plants should be then kept for a little time 
in a close frame. All the fertilisers youcan give them will 
not make lanky plants into bushy ones, and these things 
want no gross feeding. 


621—Wire-netting Currants (4. H. 0.).—That 
is a novel question of yours, asking whether the drip from 
wire-netting over Currant-bushes permanently fixed would 
hurt the bushes. We have never yet heard it suggested 
by those who have wire-netting that it would doso. Of 
course, the drip after all is trifling. So long as it rains 
rainisdrip. After it has ceased to rain some moisture for 
a time clings to the overhead wirework, but it would fall 
very slowly, and would be at the most a mere trifle. We 
cannot see for one moment that any harm would result. 
Generally in erecting a permanent structure of wood over 
the bushes we should prefer to cover it with fish-netting, 
as that could be removed so soon as the fruit was gathered. 


622—Lilium leaves browning (Puainter).—As 
your treatment of Lilium longiflorum bulbs seems so far to 
have been correct, the inference is that the points of the 
leaves which turn brown are suffering now from either 
excess of water or some impure atmosphere. Ifthe former, 
you can correct it by giving less water. If the latter, then 
it is not so easy to improve. But as you have them in a 
house well exposed to air, the latter defect does not 
explain the cause of the browning, and, therefore, it may 
be due to excess of draughts through open windows, or the 
roots are being injured by the guano dressings. It is not 
possible to indicate any one special cause, as it may be 
due to several causes. It is evident that you will now do 
well to vary your treatment. 


623—Pruning Morello Cherries and Red 
Currants (M. S.).—As your Morello Cherries are so 
recently planted, let them make as good growth as they 
will, and presently, when the shoots are from 12 inches to 
15 inches long, nail in loosely all that you can very well to 
the wall, if on a wall, without unduly crowding, then cut 
away all the rest. That will enable the shoots to ripen 
before the winter sets in. If the Cherries are bushes you 
can presumably shorten back to about three leaf-buds, the 
bulk of side shoots, leaving the leaders to grow on and 
extend. Red Currants may have all the side shoots cut 
back to five leaf-buds at the end of July, leaving the main 
shoots to extend the bushes. Inthe winter these spurred 
shoots can be cut back to about three buds to form fruit- 
ing spurs. 

624—Vine-scale (Constant Reader),—As your Vines 
are in leaf it is needful to refrain from dressing the 
entire Vines, as only very strong doses will kill the mealy- 
bug. The best thing you can do now is to get spirits of 
turpentine, nethylated spirits, paraffin, or spirits of wine, 
and touch every insect over with it by the aid of a tiny 
brush. Do this twice after the interval of a day between. 
In the winter, after the pruning, the wood being burned, 
scrape away the outer bark, and burn that; then paint 
every part of the Vines except the buds witha rather thick 
mixture of 1 lb. of soft-soap, 1 1b. of sulphur, and 4 oz. of 
black pepper, added to 4 gallons of water. Boil this to- 
gether for twenty minutes, and if it fails to thicken add a 
little lime and soot to make it so. 


625—Zonal Pelargonium leaves ( Plymouth).— 
Some of the Pelargonium leaves sent seem to have been 
infested by thrips, exceedingly minute insects that prey 
upon the undersides of the leaves, puncturing them and 
bringing tiny blotches. They are most difficult to extir- 
pate, and are very much generated by a dry atmosphere 
and lack ef proper ventilation. Your leaves seem to be 
very thin, as if lacking substance from want of exposure 
to sunlight and d yheane! of air. Probably if you picked out 
the affected, and even the points of the plants, gave them 
more light and air, and a little weak liquid-manure occa- 
sionally, they would soon grow out of it. 


626—Apple bloom (H. W.).—We do not see that 
your soil, which seems to be of excellent texture, has any- 
thing to do with the rotting or damping of your clusters 
of Apple bloom. Really it looks as if these had been 
injured by sharp frosts while damp, and the white 
powdery-like mould or mildew on the leaves of some of the 
clusters was the result. But the hard wood seems to have 
been affected also, which is so difficult to understand. 
Lord Suffield is a somewhat tender variety, and is suscep- 
tible to canker. Is there any harmful chimney or gaseous 
vapour emitted near? Really, it is difficult to find any 
entirely satisfactory cause for what seems to be a strange 
proceeding. To root-prune you would have to opena 
deep trench round the tree and sever some of the larger 
roots. Lord Suffield rarely needs that form of treatment, 
and your manure dressing would have done no harm. 


627—Tuberous-rooted Begonias (Mrs. Sharp).— 
We should not be inclined to mix bone-meal with the 
potting compost for the Tuberous Begonias. You would 
probably succeed much better with some other fertiliser 
which is more easily and quickly absorbed. Feriilisers of 
a more soluble kind should be used for these plants, and 
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Wwe have every reason to believe that, providing you had a 
fairly good compost when potting the plants finally, such 
as loam, leaf-mould, and decayed manure, witha sufficient 
quantity of coarse sand to keep the compost porous, you 
would find this equal to the demands of the plant until it 
begins to flower. At such a time weak liquid-manure may 
be given two or three times a week, increasing the quality 
as time goes on. There are several excellent concentrated 
manures, such as Clay’s Fertiliser, With’s, Thomson’s Vine 
and Plant Food, and quite a number of thoroughly reliable 
kinds in the market. Our advice to you is obtain one of 
these, and apply the manure according to the directions 
for its use. 


628—Packing Strawberries for post (Rose).— 
To send these soft fruits by Parcel Post is running great 
risk. We should be surprised to learn, seeing how parcels 
get roughly used, that Strawberries sent through the post 
ever did reach their destination in good condition. You 
first need some firm fleshed variety, such as Sir Charles 
Napier, and the fruits must be well hardened in a cool- 
house near the glass, and. having plenty of air before being 
gathered. Then you want flat, shallow, lightly-made 
wooden boxes. They should be about 2} inches deep 
inside. -Place on the bottom and round the sides a layer 
of soft, clean Moss ; then on that the fruits close together 
in a single layer, each fruit being in a leaf. Place some 
more leaves over the layer, on those tissue paper, then a 
little layer of Moss, and on that the lid, fitting fairly firm to 
keep the whole compact. Donot nail down the lid, but put 
the box in brown paper, and tie tightly with stout string. 
Postage will probably be one-third the value of the fruits. 

629—Plan of garden (D.).—If you have a house at 
the west end of your garden, which is certainly of good 
use, we advise forming a depth of 20 yards into lawn and 
pleasure ground, separating the portion beyond by means 
of a hedge of Cupressus Lawsoniana, or Sweet Brier, or 
raising a bank of a rugged nature of cobbles or rough 
rockwork, with the face towards the house, to be planted 
with hardy plants of alldescriptions. Some ¢:warf shrubs, 
especially flowering ones, may be on top behind. The 
wall on either side should be planted with climbing Roses, 
and such climbers as Clematises, or other similar 
plants, and in front have narrow borders, the rest 
of the ground being turf. A neat gravel path should 
lead from the house down this lawn, and wind 
through the partition, so that the view beyond is shut 
out, and the remainder should be vegetable and fruit 
garden, planting Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots on the 
wall looking south, Plums and Morello Cherries on the 
opposite one, and on the wall that runs obliquely Plums 
and Pears. A border fully 2 yards wide should run along 
the garden, then a path a yard wide, and that would leave 
a centre for vegetables and fruits, 14 yards wide. Or if 
thought preferable, the wall border might be 3 yards wide. 
This is a rough suggestion as to the laying out of your 
ground. If you preterred to make the whole into a decor- 
ative garden, then utilise Ske fone ground suggestion 
for the whole, introducing beds, Roses, shrubs, and small 
creepers, as also rockwork here and there. 


Replies to Queries.—Through going to press 
early on account of the holidays, we have been compelled 
to leave over many queries until next week. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
(RATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—/. T. S.—The flower is an im- 
perfect specimen of the double form of Anemone fulgens. 
——Mrs. &.—1, Erigeron multiradiatus ; 2, Limnanthes 
Douglasi. C,. E. Tomes.—Common Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus).——F’. P.—Heuchera sanguinea. Brooklyn.— 
Oxalis floribunda. C. A. W.—Bird Cherry (Prunus 
Padus). —— W. F. Warton.—Cattleya Loddigesi.— 
C. E. S.—The Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Crus-galli). 
Rutland.—1, Staphylea pinnata ; 2, Golden-leaved Weigela 
(W. Looymansi aurea) ; 3, Kindly send in flower ; 4, Laur- 
ustinus (Viburnum Tinus); 5, Rhy nccspermum jasminoides ; 
6, Ca@logyne flaccida; 7, Saxifraga hypnoides (Mossy 
Rockfoil) ; 8, Sedum glaucum ; 9, Common Stonecrop (8. 
acre), rather drawn ; 10, 8. Lydium. Painter.—Cytisus 
racemosus.——J. C. L.—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 
G. V. Hart.—Erica australis, a native of South Europe. 
——Camp.—Spirea Thunbergi. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


7@- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the I Y morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 
QURPLUS PLANTS.—10 Tuberous Begonias, 


6 Begonia Crimson Queen, 6 Spotted Gloxinias, 4 lovely 
Coleus, 4 Fuchsias, 6 Zonal Geraniums, 4 Amaryllis, 4 Ferns, 
6 splendid Petunias, 2 Sparmannia africana, 2 Justicia. A 
grand Collection of 54 strong plants, 4s. 6d., free. 6 Agera- 
tum conspicua, pure white, a gem for pots, gratis with order. 
Half lot, 2s. 6d., free—-HEAD GARDENER, 46, Warwick- 
road, Banbury. 


EW TOMATO, FICCARAZZI.—A splendid 

Tomato for cool house, garden; or allotment. 12 plants 

with ordinary care will grow you } cwt. of early, delicious 

fruit. 12 plants, 2s. free. Only fine large plants sent.— 
HEAD GARDENER, as above. 


1 DOUBLE WHITE ROCKHTS, ls. 3d. ; 

12 exhibition Pansies, named, 1s. 2d,; 12 Dahlias, 
named, including Penzance, 2s.; 12 Heuchera, Is. €d. 12 
Lobelia. cardinalis, 1s. 6d. 12 double white or coloured 
Pyrethrums, 1s. 3d.; 100 white or pink Thrift, 2s.— A. 
REYNOLDS, Owston Ferry, Doncaster. 
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TURNER'S 
CHEAP PLANTS. 


FREE GIFT FOR TEN DAYS 


L 





i : edal Begonias, fine ; 
OF our splendid gold CO ee A temen, 2 | each; 6.68. Dahlias, Cactus, ‘true shape,” Show and | joa 
bulbs fit for exhibition, or our New Giant Cyclamen, 2] p07). ’p neha Bi Sel athe [ i 

: . 6 ‘der, 5 with 5s. order, and so on Try one order Fancy, Pompon, Singles, grand Collection; 200 sorts, List rs 
With 28.00. EN Oe ahi gina pn y> finest named, 2s. 6d, Chrysanthemums, early, | ne &e 
a cee x 4 at pots, est plished, all the 1 ding sorts 12, finest — i 6d., pera He paret¢ yellow: moo Laie g ad 

oses in established, he lea S| Fi. 12, 1s. 6d. : est named, e :: ae 

grown, will flower well this year, 1s. each; 5 plants carriage stele oe te 6d. mehsias. "Geranium, immense is ip gu 
paid, a special offer ; no gifts with these, plants wordy, 2s. 6d. | trusses, all colours, 12 finest named, ls. 9d. Begonias, | g Bog 
each, as we have 18,000 feet of glass to clear t ge Pe Double, 5 kinds, 4s.; Single, splendid mixed, 12, Is. 9d. | 2 : 23 
1 o< Stack ¥ the Snes we ee Te eason Sra Cash Syne eppicus white, ee ras pl A) pot oe, 32 2s a 
determined to give ex agon. as) 6 Is ope, ( atbst = § 
Orders sent 5s. Porth for 3s. 6d.; 10s. charged 6s. 6d.;_ £1 alin, 6, eo ntase 6, 1s. san Root ‘ana, Sweet a a: ned 
charged 12s. All Plants and Seeds 2s. 64. and oie Tobacco, 15, 1s. Salvia splendens, scarlet, patens, blue, | @ 3 Be 
paid, out of pots. Plants in pots packed free on rail. Roses | and Pineapple-scented, 6, 1s. Calceolaria, yellow, 12, 18.5 | -2g gap 
and Azaleas, plants in 5 and 6-inch pots. 73. 100; crimson and brown, 12, 1s. Antirrhinum, scarlet, | = 5 ES 
Beddin: Plants, 4d, dozen, 2s. 6d. per — neers wise’ Sal ae Is. ; 25, Ne: Verbenas, soriet ster, as. : P ty 

Stocks, Marigolds, sobelia, G. Feather, -erillas, “'. Peas, | mixed, B's. arguerite Carnations, 1», s. Aster, | &s ~ Ki] 

Seroartiams, Chrysanthemums, Sunflowers, yee pie th Masa rae D aerees — Ciset Dae ie igs Fe 

ansies, Antirrhinums, Musk. ls. 3d. dozen, Fue hsias, ocks, Perilla, dark-leavea, verlastings, 50, 1s. od. x f os 

Delosolarisa, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Marguerites, Gedumé Nasturtium. © Indiewda® mbxet ay apres i a S “i ie Ton 

Auriculas, Polyanthus, Canterbury Bells, Sweet illiams. weet Peas, Eckforc ’s mixed, white, or scarlet, im 1. P< —2 

Violas, 8 best Bedding varieties, 23. 6d. 100. etunia, splendid striped, white, hybrida, 12, 1s. Troma- me Ve re echt pe Aden Ss 
Seeds, 1s. 34. 1,000. Aralias, Primulas, Cinerarias, Begonias, toes, * hes sorte TS dozen. Marigolds, striped, French, ss "2/9 each. Postage 114. ‘ 3E.O 

Polyanthus. HARDY. OERENNIALS iwi seth, «ghiats flores Quantities of four and over, carriage free. eI 

. b arge Yr “——- ng “ £ : 
Red Hot Pokers,? for ls. 3d., large roots. flower well this season, nearly all fine for cutting. Gail- 3 GARDEN HOSE REELS. 2m 
Sweet Bays, 1s. 3d. each. le Hybrida gv serty 6, er gies aye tHe ou To carry 60 feet }-in. hose vo +g g att & 
1s. 3d. each. 6, 1s.; (Chrys. max.), Marg., sotc en (Doronicum), 12, 1s. “iF Ss e, M1202 See je GS 

Serene : Marg., blue(Erigeron), 6, 1s. Oriental Poppies, immense r 5 180 ,, gin. , a 7) S19 #6 EE 


Jessamines, 2 for 1s. 3d. 

Calocanthus, the Wax-flower, 2, 1s. 3d. 

6 Beautiful Coleus, French Nettles, 1s. 6d. 
25 Geraniums, 1s. 6d. 

The Graceful Umbrella Palm, 3 for 1s. 3d. 
Fountain Palms, 3 for 1s. 3d. 

Asparagus Ferns, 3 for ls. 3d. 
Geraniums, 6 grand varieties, 1s. 6d. 
Fuchsias, best grown, 6 for 1s. 6d. 

25 Hardy Ferns, 1s. 6d. 

Polyanthus, 12, 1s. 3d. 6 Perennial Phlox, 1s. 6d. 
Virginian Creepers, ? fine plants, 1s. 3d. 

6 Crested or Tasselled Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 1s. 3d. 
Eucalyptus, Blue Gum, 2 for 1s. 3d. 


m 
6, 


2s 


MAY’ 


mine, white, yellow, 2 ft., 6, ls. 6d. 


MAW BROS., 
HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE. 


Greenhouse and Garden. 


ist free Dahlias, Greenhouse, Bedding Plants, 
&e. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, Carriage Pai 
over 2s.; if under please 3d. 


Hundreds of Testimonials and Re-orders. 
Clematis, fine named Jackmanni, and others, 1s. 6d 


Royal Searlet, Prince of Orange, Brilliant, Orientale, 6, 1s. ; 


ixed, Is. 6d. doz. Achillea Ptarmica, The Pearl 
1s.; 12, 1s. 9d. 


Columbines, the long-spurred yellow 
var. from the Rocky Mountains, 6, 1s. 3d.; 12 ols: 190: 
Phloxes, choice named sorts, 6, 1s. 3d.; 12, mixed, 1s. 8d. 
Foxgloves, white, spotted, and yellow, 25, 1s. 
bronze, Giant Trimardeau, Fancy, very strong, 12, 18.5 50 
“bd. : 100, 48. 6d. Sunflower 12, 1s. ; 24, 1s. 6d. _Echi- 
nops, Globe Thistle, 6, 1s. Eryngium, amethystine Blue 
Thistle, 6,1s. Sweet Wm., grand strain, 1s. 20; 50, 2s. 
CLIMBING PLANTS, &c.—Veitch’s small-leaved 
self-clinging Virginian Creeper 4, 1s. (in pots, 2, 1s.); 
the large-leaved yariety, 6, ls. 6d. H 

variegated Japanese and Ey. Dutch, 6, 1s. Jas- 


Pansies, 


oneysuckle, golden 


Sunn 4, 1898 





Ease and Comfort 
in Summer Months. 


JOHN PIGGOTT’S 
GARDEN REQUISITES. 


Please send for Illustrated Price List, Post Free. 
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NAVY SERGE JACKETS for gardening 
” VESTS a 
” TROUSERS _,, z. 
All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom. 


117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


i} BROOKS’ WROUGHT IRON 
(| GARDEN STAKES 


QHOULD be used by all who value 


neatness and economy. They will take the 
place of any ordinary stake of three or four times 
their diameter (the star piece which is plunged 
in the soil giving great stability), and owing to 
their durability the first cost is soon saved. They 
can be used with ad.antage on anything that 
needs a stake, from Carnations to Roses. 
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6 Beautiful Greenhouse Climbers, 1s. 6d. 

6 Beautiful Climbine Honeysuckle, 1s. 6d. 

3 Parlour Palms (Aspidistras), 1s. 6d. 

3 Clematis, 1s. 34. Habrothamnus (Coral-tree), 2 for 
4 Rosemarys, ls. 3d. [Is. 3d 
1 Fine India-rubber Plant 1s. 3d. 

3 Bleeding Heart Trees, 1s. 3d. 

Lilium auratum, 1s. 3d. 

Gay Garden, 100 bedding plants in 10 sorts, 2s. 6d. 
Callas, 2 Large, or 6 Small, ls. 3d. 

Ginger Plant, nice Palm-like tree, 1s. 3d. 
Canterbury Bells, 6 for 1s. 6d. 

2 Cyclamen, giant bulbs, 1s. 3d. 

Gloxinias, ex. grand Bulbs, 6 for 2s, 6d. ; 3 for 1s. 6d, 
Pyrethrum hybrids, 6 for 1s. 6d. 

2 Ornamental-leaf Begonias, 1s. 3d. 

50 Mixed Daisies, 1s. 3d. 

Azaleas, fine heads, 1s. 3d. each. 


Primulas and Cinerarias, 12 for 1s. 3d; larger, 6 for 
Is, 6d. 12 Greenhouse plants, various, 2s. 6d. 


Hydrangeas, 6 plants, including paniculata, 2s. 6d. 

Double Petunias, 6 for 2s. 

Begonia Bulbs, ©, extra fine 2-year old Bulbs, named, 
separate colours, 28. 6d. Double Begonias, 3 for 2s. 6d. 

Chrysanthemum Plants, 12 named, 2s., good vars. 

Royal Ferns, very large crowns, 1s. 9d. 

5 Smilax, most beautiful greenhouse climbers, 1s. 6d. 


6 Heliotropes, 1s. 6d. 

6 Beautiful Climbing Roses, in variety, 1s. 6d. 

6 Hedge Roses, 1s. 6d. 

6 Hanging Basket Plants, 1s. 3d. 

Auriculas, 12 for 1s. 6d. 

Mareuerites, 12 for 1s. 3d. 

Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Marechal 
Niel, strong plants, 1s. each. 


6 Ampelopsis Veitchi, self clinging, strong aa 45 
6 Hardy Climbers, Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 


12 Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, double white, strong clumps .. 
3 Hydrangea Dr. Hogg, best variety (12 for 3s. 6d.) 
12 Perennial Gaillardias, Grandiflora hybrida .. oil 
6 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red 
12 Coreopsis grandiflora, grand yellow perennial We 
6 Perennial Peas, white, red, rose (12 for 38.) .. es 
6 Perennial Cornflowers, white, red, blue, yellow Ee 
12 Aquilegia chrysantha, long spurred, yellow .. ee 
6 Pyrethrum, single or double (12 for 3s.), named a 
12 Double Hollyhocks, 2s.; 6 Verbascum pannosum (new) 
20 Iceland Poppies, white and yellow ¥ 3 tie 
20 Canterbury Bells, white, rose, or Cup and Saucer, Aqui- 


6 Doronicum Harpur-Crewe, 1s. 6d. ; 6 English Lavende 
12 Gypsophila paniculata, white (Fern saver) .. oe 
6 White Michaelmas Daisies, 3 choice var. = 
12 Carnations from double flowers oa 

6 Trollius europzeus (Giant Buttercup) .. ae 
12 Calceolarias Golden Gem or dark, 1s. Gd. ; 25.. 
12 Tuberous Begonias, good strain, 2s. 6d. ;.25 «. ta 
4 Grand Greenhouse Olimbers—Passion-flower, Plum- 


3 Greenhouse Asparagus Ierns ve se 

6 Maiden-hair Ferns, in 6 beautiful varieties 
20 Assorted Greenhouse Plants (worth double) .. 
Any 11s. worth for 10s. ; le 


THE NURSERIES, PORTIS 


J. DERRICK’S 
CLEARANCE OFFER (oriae*) 


Of Strong Plants to fl»wer this season. | %. a. 
100 Choice Bedding Plants.i neluding Geraniums, Cal- 


ceolarias, Petunias, Asters, Stocks, 


Lobelias, 
Zinnias, Dahlias, Marigolds, &c., &c. at 8 


Clematis, Virginian Creepers, Pyrus jap., &c. 


legias, Lupines, or Alyssum saxatile compactum .. 


bago, Tacsonia, Hoya carnosa 


ORD ED RBS pet tt et et et BO et Bt et tt et et BO0O 


J. DERRICK 


y V $3 quantities same rate on orders 2/ 
Satisfaction guaranteed for cash with order. Catalogues fre 


HEAD, SOMERSET. 


Figures A, B, C, D show full-size sections of the 
four sizes made and Listed below. 
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PRICES PER DOZEN. 
A SIZE. Baca: B SIZE. s. d 
12 inches long..0 5 ‘ 30 inches long..0 11 
18 ” ” 0 6 6 ” ” ie?! 
24 ” ” 0 ihe | 42 ” , 1 3 
” ” 09 48 ” ” 15 

" C SIZE. D SIZE. 

! 42 inches long..1 9 48 inches long..4 0 
43 ” ” 2 0 60 ” ” 5 0 
Bi ocean Aue 72 oss 
60 ” ” 2 6 . 
Tapes, CASH.—10 per cent. allowed (in lieu 

of carriage) on all orders of 5s, in value and 
upwards. Preserve this List for reference. 


Address— 
JOHN BROOKS, KINCSWEAR, SOUTH DEVON. 


ee 
THE PATENT WOODSTOCK 
WATERPROOF GLOVE. 


Keeps the hands free from wet and dirt whilst gardening, 
cycling, driving, etc. Unlike the ordinary leather glove, 
which becomes hard after two or three days’ wear, the 
Woodstock Waterpraof Glove keeps its shape and is always 
comfortable. Three sizes, ladies’ or gents’, 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
Patentee— 


| E. LAMPRELL, Brackley, Northants. 
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TITTLES WEED DESTROYER 
















6 Strong Irish Ivies, 1s. 6d. 
Pilea muscosa, the Artillery, or Burning Bush, 3 for 
ls. 3d. Passion-flowers, 2 for 1s. 3d. 


6 Fine Sweet Briers, 1s. 6d. 

Lobelias, 2s. 6d 100. 

Yucca aloifolia, 1s. 3d. each. 

Genistas, fine plants, full flower bud, 1s. 3d. 

6 Beautiful Fairy Roses, 1s. 6d. 

Garden Guide, 74. 

12 Packets of Flower Seeds for Garden, 1s. 2d. 
25 Calceolarias, 1s. 64. 








Soc c eee eed sedesesessseseceSeeeSOoeooes on oes ES Iie 
7 ry ‘ i Zz 
'200 PLANTS FOR 5/-:) ae DOUBLE STRENGTH 
4 CHALLENCE BOX OF BEDDING PLANTS, $ : Pans Si dl yg eRe oe aaa : 
¢ Consisting of Geraniums (in variety), Dahlias, Begonias, ¢ ae 0 R WE EDS. 
4 Sn Pipher ener ed ee i ee : < <a 
obelias, Asters, Margaret Carnations, &¢., Sc. ealthy, 
¢ well rooted, post free, 5/9; half, 3/-. GIVEN AWAY!3 MORRIS LITTLE & SONS, LTD., DONCASTER, 
Two lovely Ferns in each 5/- Box. Twelfth year of adver- 4 
¢ tising. Price List & Testimonials free. Warranted to please ¢ THE CONICAL BOILER 
¢ orcash returned. -RAY & CO., Florists, Teynham. Kent. ¢ 
no eee SSeS SSS SSSSSOSSSOSHOO SOO OOH OOO® is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco- 


nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 





SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


Primulas, Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Streptocarpus, Heliotrope, Musk, Lantana, Castor Oils, 
Grevillea, Palms, Ferns, Ageratums, Auriculas, Asters, 
Stocks, Lobelias, G. Feather, 8. William, Hollyhock, Carna- 
tions, Coxcomb, Balsams, Acacias, Wallflowers, Cyclamen, 


te. 
ete. 94. Packet: 12, 18. 6d.; 25, 28. 9d. 


SIX BEST EXHIBITION FUCHSIAS, 


Ideal, Rose Perfection, Molesworth, Princess May, Perfec- 
tion White, Alpha, 2s. 6d. 100 cuttings mixed, 2s. 6d 








Your GARDEN GAY FOR 8s., free, cun- 
taining Asters, Stocks, Petunias, Zinnias, Ageratum, 
Everlastings, Marigold, Scabious, and Nast.-rtium, Gaillar- 
dias, Chrysanthemums (white and tricolor), §. Peas, 8. Dahlias, 
Nicotiana affinis, Cornflower, Sunflower, and a few others, 
making up 250. Also 50 choice Pansies consisting of Giant, 
Canary Bird, Ne Plus Ultra, Odier’s, Bugn st, Belgian, Rain- 
bow, and Lord Beaconsfield, free, 2s. 1448. Peas, in 12 varie- 
ties, free, 2s. Tomato-plants, in or outdoor, 20, free, 1s. 
Marrow-plants, cream, 8, free, ls. Celery-p!ants (Grove Pink), 
ready for trenches, 100, free, 1s. 3d. Cauliflowers, B. Sprouts, 
Savoy, &c., now ready, at 1s. 100, free 
Lettuce-plants, 200, free, 1s. 6d. 
Flowers for immediate effect, 144, free, 2s., containing 
choice mixed Pansi-s, 12 each of 8. Lychnis, Potentillas, 
C. Bells, Lupins S. Williams, Iceland Poppy, Violas, Snowflake, 
Mauve Queen, Golden Queen, and 12 others.—J. DUCKER, 
Florist, Haxey, vii Doncaster. 


Also a clearance Box 


Some autumn-sown 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
_ Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
burn hollow. Sole Makers, 
NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CO., 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS 
Prices and Testimonials on application. 


GRAND YORKSHIRE GALA, YORK. 


June 15, 16, 17, B 


£750 OFFERED IN PRIZES. 
£300 for Orchids, Stove, and Greenhouse Plants, &c. 
£200 for Pelargoniuns, Carmations, Begonias, &e. 
£160 for Roses, Cut Flowers, &c. 
90 for Fruits and Vegetables. 








of 
24 





TURN EE, 
Thatto Heath Nurseries, 
PRESCOT, LAWCS. 





OR SALE.—A good Collection of florist’s 
‘Tulips, containing 219 named varieties. List sent on 
application._SIMPSON, Meadowfield, Whitby, 


ree Gold Medals for Trade Exhibits. 
Apply for Schedules to— 


CHAS. W. SIMMONS, HARKER’S HOTEL, YORK. 











GeemMOWNING- ILEUSTRA TED: 


No. 1,005.—Von. XX. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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Abutilons in winter .. 202) Chrysanthemums  out- 
American - blight, de- doors ; .. 204 
stroying .. 35 .. 207 | Clematis for vase decora- 
Anemone apennina 202 tion, the. . Pe wo» 1202 
Asparagus, manuring .. 197} Ccelogyne angustifolia.. 206 
Bees.. Las = .. 209} Coelogyne pandurata 206 
Beetles... <3 .. 207 | Conservatories, hanging- 
Birds ae ae -. 209 baskets in 202 
Calanthes .. ea .. 205 | Conservatory vw 198 
Cherry Black Tartarian 200 | Cucumber, a double 201 
Cherry Florence .. .. 200) Cucumbers ag 198 
Chrysanthemum - leaves Cypripedium Druryi 206 
failing .. Se .. 204} Cypripedium Niveum .. £05 
Chrysanthemums — Dendrobium Pierardi.. 205 
pinching back early- Diervilla sessilifolia 204 
tlowering sorts.. 205 | Doronicum austriacum 
Chrysanthemums 204 | majus mp, AY 








INDEX. 
Erigeron mucronatus .. 200 , Law.. oe ate eee 209 
Euphorbias xd 202 | Libonias AD 205 
Ferns under glass . 198 | Lily disease, the.. -. 207 
Flower of the week, | Lily, White, infested .. 207 
the : 52 .. 199 | Lupinus polyphyllus 
Fruit garden ate en, 198 albus 6 a5 ee 201 
Garden, orchard, and Mushroom-beds outside 198 
field, food from .. 210 | Orchids te a2 205 
Garden pests andfriends 207 | Orchids, imported 206. 
Garden work be .. 198 | Orchids in baskets 206 
Greenhouses, _— sunless, Outdoor garden .. 4198 
plants for se .. 206 | Pansies, Tufted and 
House and window Fancy, for exhibition 201 
gardening : .. 202 | Pear-tree leaves eaten.. 207 
Indoor plants .. war 206) Poultry ~ 4. we Pree 2!) 
Kitchen garden, the .. 197 | Questions andanswers.. 207 
Laburnum, Nepaul, the 206 | Rockfoils, silvery 200 











Rose and white-Hy .. 207 ; Solanum seedlings, treat- 
Rose Blairi No. 2° un- ment of .. ia ee 20T 
satisfactory .. .. 204 | Spinach 197 
Rose border, making a.. 203 | Stove oe ree -. 198 
Rose cuttings in water, Strawberries for forcing 198 
striking .. = .. 203 | Tomatoes .. a 197 
Rose cuttings, striking 204 | Trees and shrubs £04 
Rose, dwarf white 204 | Vegetable garden 198 
Roses a na 203 | Vinery, late BA wer. 498 
Roses, Banksian. . 203 | Vines in pots and for 
Roses, colours of «. 204 decoration 3 199 
Roses dying after prun- Wallflowers a failure 207 
ing.. ce ed .. 203 | Week’swork,thecoming 193 
Roses, mildew on .. 203 | Windflowers(Wood Ane- 
Savin and its varieties, mones), the .. Se UL. 
the 204 | Window gardening 198 
Seedlings .. 201 | Wistaria, the 204 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


TOMATOES. 


Iv all has gone well with autumn-raised plants 
they should be well furnished with fruit in 
different stages, and more generous treatment 
may be given without the risk of producing use- 
less growth. I am not in favour, however, of 
giving a simple dressing of decayed manure so 
early in the season, as this would soon become 
exhausted by the quantity of water supplied to 
the roots, though it may be used later on with 
advantage to conserve moisture in the soil. Top- 


dressings of a rich and holding nature, if afforded 
piecemeal and made somewhat firm over the 
surface roots, are more likely to keep the plants 
healthy and in a full-bearing condition than 
others of a more porous nature. Good fresh 
loam, with the addition of old mortar, after it 
has been passed through a half-inch sieve, to- 
gether with an occasional sprinkling of some 
artificial manure, will be found most suitable in 
producing sturdy growth, as well as assisting in 
finishing off the fruit properly. The conditions 
under which the plants are grown vary accord- 
ing to the convenience at command in different 
gardens, but a light airy position is indispen- 
sable in keeping the plants free from disease, and 
obtaining heavy crops of first-class fruit. It is 
not in all private gardens that they can be 
planted out under glass the same as in market 
growing establishments, but much can be done 
in converting the stages of greenhouses into 
temporary beds in which to grow them through 
the summer. Where the stages are of slate, all 
that is necessary is to place some bricks on edge 
to form a margin to the border, and instead of 
having a great depth of soil, the line of bricks 
may be gradually brought forward for the 
addition of more compost as the roots require 
it. The central stage of course may be treated 
in the same way if the house has to be 
given up entirely to Tomatoes, but it is 
surprising what a quantity of fruit may be 
obtained from a _ small house, by _ only 
using the side stages, if the plants are placed 
1 foot apart, and grown on the single cor- 
don principle, while being trained close to the 
roof, and the main foliage not allowed to be- 
come too crowded, they afford a shade which 
proves beneficial to the regular occupants of the 
house during the heat of summer. Plants may 
be grown in pots and trained in the same way, 
but they would not yield such heavy crops as 
those planted out. The pots, however, could 
be stood on thick turves, which would soon at- 
tract the roots through the drainage, and by 
keeping these always in a moist condition with 
liquid-manure the roots are not likely to suffer, 
and both weight and quality of crop will be im- 
proved thereby. Those who trust to outdoor 
culture on walls to produce their main supply 
will now be anxious to get their plants into 
their summer quarters, but undue haste in this 
direction often retards, rather than hastens, the 
ripening, as the plants are likely to receive a 
check from a low night temperature, and some 
weeks elapse before they can be induced to 


grow freely again. If a south wallin a warm 
garden is selected to grow them planting may 
be done at any time, provided the plants have 
been properly hardened off, and a mat or sack 
used to shelter them at night for a week after- 
wards. With plants, however, that have 
recently been coddled in a warm greenhouse or 
frame, it would be much wiser and prove a gain 
eventually to defer planting until the plants 
have been carefully hardened, by which time 
the nights would be much warmer. The soil in 
an ordinary garden is usually sufficiently rich 
enough for the plants at first, the grower then 
having the advantage of being able to apply or 
withhold manure according to the season and 
the requirements of the plants. To form rich 
stations for planting may lead to not a single 
perfect Tomato being obtained should the season 
prove a dull wet one, as the fruits would either 
ail to set properly, or, being of a gross nature, 
crack before they were ripe. An exception of 
course should be made where the ground is 
naturally cold and heavy, as the addition of 
wood-ashes or mortar-rubble would promote 
root action, and the plants in such positions 
would be all the better for being kept a little 
higher above the natural level of the soil. 


i a 


MANURING ASPARAGUS. 


From the end of June till the end of August is, 
I find, the best time to give manures to Aspara- 
gus-beds. I have great faith in liquid-manure 
from stables or cowsheds. ‘This given freely is 
invaluable while the crowns are being formed for 
next season’s crop. I am aware many growers 
prefer fertilisers, but, unless copious sup- 
plies of water are given at the same time, 
it is useless to give dry food which the roots 
cannot get hold of. Another point: deserving 
of attention is to feed when growth is most 
active. I am not adverse to manures earlier, 
say from the beginning of May, if not given 
to excess; indeed, in light soils there is no 
better time to apply salt than May and June, if 
given in showery weather, but it is most in- 
jurious given in the late autumn, as I fail to see 
what good it can do when top growth’ has 
ceased and in a measure the plants are at rest. 
Many good roots in heavy clay soils have been 
killed by salt dressings in the autumn, also by 
heaving coatings of manure. If beds could be 
regularly irrigated from now to the end of 
August, especially when there are wide alleys 
between the plants and the soil gravel, such 
irrigation would do so much good that manures 
at other times would be little needed. The 
best Asparagus I ever grew was on beds on the 
flat. These I flooded with liquid-manure ; 
during growth no food of any kind was needed. 
By this system I could cut Asparagus much later ; 
indeed, a few beds were cut well into August, 
and there was no lack of Grass as long as I irri- 
gated freely. I am aware at certain seasons one 
has a difficulty in finding labour to give all things 
the proper attention. Fertilisers are so soon 
applied that they have become fashionable, but 
I have more faith in abundance of liquid food if 
it can be obtained and labour found to apply it. 
There is no better food for Asparagus, and given 


at the right moment it is soon absorbed and 
builds up strong crowns, with a strong top 
growth. It must not be thought I do not value 
artificial manures. These are most valuable 
used as I advise above when the plant is in full 
growth. Many cannot obtain liquid-manure, 
and the fertilisers are of great value. One I 
have found excellent is fish-manure and soot 
well watered in. Near dwellings fish-manure 
is objectionable when left on the. surface, but 
when mixed with soot and watered in the strong 
smell is soon lost. Sulphate of potash mixed in 
equal quantity with guano is an excellent food. 
Nitrate of potash given in a soluble state is a 
quick-acting fertiliser, and given as a top- 
dressing is best applied in showery weather. 

Gs 


Spinach.—To keep up a good supply of 
this vegetable through the summer, small sow- 
ings should be made every fortnight, this being 
afar better plan than large sowings, and not 
so often, as the plants soon run to seed. By 
the former a regular supply of fresh young 
leaves are obtained. I prefer sowing the seed 
very thinly in drills, 15 inches apart, on a north 
border, or some shady, moist piece of ground in 
good, rich soil. Here the leaves grow much 
larger and thicker, and the plants do not run to 
seed so quickly as on an open piece of Jand 
exposed to the sun. These fortnightly sowings 
should be made until the end of July, using the 
hoe frequently between the rows to keep down 
weeds and encourage growth. For winter and 
spring use, a piece of ground is selected in a 
warm part of the garden. This should have a 
good dressing of rotten manure, and be double- 
dug. The middle of August isa good time to 
sow for winter, and the middle of September for 
spring. The drills should be the same distance 
apart as for summer, thinning the plants to 
6 inches in the rows. During the winter keep 
a sharp look-out for slugs and birds, giving a 
dressing of soot occasionally. For summer use 
I sow the Victoria Improved Round Spinach, 
and Carter’s, the latter being a lighter green. 
The leaf is more pointed, and may be used several 
days earlier than the former. For spriag and 
winter use I find the long-standing Prickly and 
the Victoria Improved Round the hardiest. 
The New Zealand I sow in pots, four or five 
seeds to a pot, placing them in a gentle heat, and 
finally planting them out 3 feet apart. This is 
a good variety to grow where a large supply has 


to be kept up.—H. B. 8. 





Doronicum austriacum majus.—Just 
now the mass of blossoms from this showy 
perennial makes it one of the most telling of 
border flowers. Coming in such masses so early 
in the year, the plant is well suited where some- 
thing that is attractive is desired. Like other 
forms of the Leopard’s-bane, this will bear 
frequent division and replanting with impunity, 
a point of importance when such things are used 
for large beds or groups. This variety is scarcely 
more than 11 inches high and produces its large 
Marguerite blossoms in great numbers for weeks 
together. It isalso among the earliest to flower 
of this important group of hardy plants, 
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Conservatory.—This house should now 
be gay with many things, including Lilies, 
auratum and the White rsmpet longiflorum. 
Zonal 
“ Geraniums” will now be at their best. The 
Show Pelargoniums will soon be going off, 


fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, and 


and should be set outside to ripen growth 
ready for cutting down and putting in 
Mignonette and_ Roses 


cuttings next month. 
planted out will give fragrance. Roses in pots 


brought on cool under glass generally produce 


very fine blooms when the pots are plunged in 
a bed of leaves. Some of the flowering plants 
may be moved from the stove to give room 
there. Bougainvilleas, Eucharis Lilies, if in 
flower now, will last longer in the lower 
temperature of the conservatory. Most con- 
servatories are shaded more or less with creeping 
growth trained under the glass roof and 
permitted to grow somewhat freely. If there 
are no creepers in the house then a shade of 
some kind will be necessary. If a permanent 
shade is used the greenish powder known as 
Summer Cloud answers very well, and gives & 
pleasant green tint to the glass. Plants require 
a good deal of water now, and stimulants 
should be given to those plants coming into 
flower. The time when a plant requires 
stimulant is when roots have consumed most 
of the nutriment contained in the soil, and then 
if not given too strong it may be given pretty 
frequently, say every second watering, but it 
must not be strong. Plants permanently set 
out in the borders must have plenty of nourish- 
ment. The young leaves of Camellias are very 
tender and soon scorch if exposed to hot 
sunshine. A good deal of use will be made now 
of cool-pits as growing places, especially for 
winter-flowering plants. We plant out such 
things as Salvias, Solanums, Eupatoriums. 
Arum Lilies may be planted out if that system 
is adopted. Some growers plant out and others 
grow on in pots, and good results are obtained 
both ways in good hands. 


Stove.—Foliage plants will now be at their 
best, and there is an endless variety in Crotons, 
Dracenas, Marantas, Caladiums, and other 
things to select from. Crotons and Wraceenas 
put on colour best in strong light, but Caladiums 
and Marantas cannot stand strong sunshine. 
Cocos Palms require careful culture, but when 
well done they are among the most decorative 
subjects, especially as table-plants in a young 
<tate. We find them do best in peat and sand. 
And Palms, like Ferns, must not be exposed to 
hot sunshine. There is always potting to be 
done where a collection of plants are grown. 
Cuttings require potting off promptly, and 
young stuff shifting on into larger pots. Watch 
for thrips, and if any of those troublesome 
insects appear, vaporise immediately. This 
makes clean work of both insects and eggs. 
Keep up a regular condition of atmospheric 
moisture. This is most important, and has 
much to do with keeping plants free from insects. 


Ferns under glass.—Shade is absolutely 
necessary to keep the colour in the fronds. The 
shade should not be heavy. Many market 
growers use whitewash, mixed with a little size 
to give permanency, but the covering should not 
be too thick or heavy, or the fronds will be too 
tender to have much value for cutting. In the 
fernery in the private garden a roller-blind is 
best, as then the plants may have all the light 
in the morning till the sun gets hot, and again 
in the evening. Fern spores may be sown any 
time, and will germinate if the conditions are 
suitable. These conditions include shade, and an 
atmosphere close enough to insure abundant 
humidity without having much recourse to the 
watering-pot. When the little Ferns come up 


they are pricked in shallow boxes. Some adopt 
what may be termed the colonising plan, and 
prick off in little tufts. These may be separated 
later on if desired, though no harm will be done 
if they are potted on without separation. This 


is often done now. 


Strawberries for forcing.—Layer the 
runners as soon as they can be obtained. There 
are several ways, all more or less good. They 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 


results. 














forcing, upon the attention given. 


Late Vinery.—The thinning will soon be 


completed, and liberal feeding should be given. 
Very often a mixture of dung gives best results. 


A mulch of manure is useful, but it should not 


be fresh, as the ammonia may injure the foliage. 


A friend who grows Grapes well, mulches the 


border inside and out with old cow-manure ; 


but his soil is light, and the cool, moist nature 
of the manure is useful on that account. Help 
of some kind must be given to insure fine 


Grapes. 


Cucumbers.—These always do best in 
bright, sunny weather. Heat and moisture are 


the chief essentials, with frequent top-dressings. 


As fast as the young white roots work out on 


the surface cover them up with sweet rich com- 


post. It is wonderful what effect thishas. We 
generally mix a little artificial manure, sometimes 


one thing and sometimes another, with the top- 


dressing. There will be a great deal to do now 
with stopping and tying. If this is neglected 


the fruiting quality will suffer. 


Mushroom-bedsoutside.—These should 
be made in a cool, shady spot, and of rather 


more substantial build than when made indoors, 
and a liberal amount of spawn should be used, 


and great firmness given to the bed to keep heat 


steady for a long period. 


Window gardening.—Those who raise 
their own Primulas and Cinerarias should sow 


seeds, if not already in. These may be grown 
better in a cool-frame, if such a convenience 
exists, than in the window, and all young plants 
will be better in the frame, keeping only the 
effective things in the room now. Palms and 
foliage plants must be frequently sponged. 


Outdoor garden.—Very frequent atten- 
tion must be given to Roses now. There should 
be no insects now if proper measures were 
taken earlier in the season. Light soils must 
have mulch and water when necessary. Where 
many buds are showing they should be thinned 
if fine blooms are desired. The Manetti-stock 
isa good one for light soils, but in planting the 
stock should be buried and manure should be 
used freely both in the land and on the surface. 
The buds of Carnations should be thinned if 
fine blooms are required, Take up Tulips as 
soon as the growth is ripe. Dry the bulbs and 
store them away in a dry place till autumn. 
Gladiolus, even Brenchleyensis, should be in 
the ground now. Recently-planted bedding 
plants should be watered till the roots are 
established or the rain comes, but run the Dutch 
hoe through the surface next morning to check 
evaporation. Take cuttings or pipings of Pinks 
as soon as the young shoots get a bit firm. They 
strike freely in light sandy soil under hand- 
lights, shaded from bright sun. Daiap the 
foliage over occasionally when necessary to keep 
them fresh, and keep close till roots are 
forming. Peg down Verbenas, Heliotropes, 
Ageratums, and other plants of prostrate habit, 
before the growth gets stiff and brittle, to get 
the beds covered quickly. Mulch annuals with 
an inch or so of old manure passed through the 
half-inch sieve. Pansies planted in autumn are 
still very bright, and if the beds are mulched 
with rich sifted compost and the longest shoots 


pegged into it, roots will form, and the plants 


will goon flowering nearly all the year, though 


of course young plants set out in March make 


the neatest masses for summer flowering. 


Fruit garden.—Grape - Vines are often 


trained too near the glass in modern houses. 


When the days are bright, and the temperature 
at nights below freezing, if Vines are trained 
less than 16 inches, the rapid fluctuation of 
temperature may take the colour out of the 
I remember one case years ago 
where the foliage turned from this cause. The 
following season the gardener dropped the rods 
lower, and the foliage was perfectly healthy. 
When late Grapes are thinned use stimulants, 
I like inside 
borders best, but a starving treatment will not 


leaves. 


especially on inside borders. 


do. Mildew is a terrible pest on Vines, and 
should be met promptly if it appears. Mildew 





may be layered in small pots, or over mounds of 
good soil placed in convenient spots, or over 
sods of turf slightly sunk in the ground. Those 
who are much pressed with work sometimes 
layer the runners in the fruiting pots at once. 
I have sometimes done so with good results. 
Of course, a good deal depends, in Strawberry- 


regards water and mulch. 
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is often caused by cold currents rushing through 
the house. Front air should not be given till 
the weather is perfectly warm and settled (in 
June), and on no account should the door be left 
open. Give all the air possible towards the 
ridge, and damp down three times a day if very 
hot, but this will not often be necessary. Twice 
damping will generally suffice even in bright 
weather. If the house is closed not later than 
four o’clock with a saturated atmosphere inside, 
and if a crack of air is put on along the ridge on 
mild, calm nights, and the openings still further 
enlarged no later than six-thirty or seven o'clock 
on bright mornings, the foliage should be healthy 
and robust, just the kind of foliage that red- 
spider does not care for. Mildew is often caused 
by dryness at the roots. 


Vegetable garden.—Those who think 
of adopting the Jensen plan of warding off the 
Potato disease should plant the rows 3 feet 
apart, and as soon as the Potatoes are through 
the surface fork between the rows the depth of 
the fork, so as to have a good depth of loose soil 
for earthing. This system, as most of my 
readers know, consists in drawing a steep ridge 
on each side of the rows to meet at the top, and 
throw the water into the furrows. When the 
rain descends through the diseased foliage, and 


penetrates the earth in which are the Potatoes, 


the spores rest on them, and disease soon sets 
in. Winter stuff of all kinds should be planted 


now. Autumn Caulitlowers and Leeks should 
also go out. I am assuming the early Celery 


has been planted, and is well looked after as 
A good stock of 
Lettuces and other salading is most important. 
It is mainly a question of sowing small quantities 
early in spring to succeed the autumn-sown crop, 


and follow this system on through early summer. 
When dry, hot weather sets in sow in cool 
position, and thin without transplanting. Mats 
and mulch will be necessary. Cauliflowers in 
hot, porous soils should have similar treatment. 


Keep the hoe going, and take advantage of 


showery weather to sow Turnips. 


KE. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
June 13th.—Busy potting Chrysanthemums. 


As soon as potted they are set out in rows on a 
coal-ash bed and securely staked. Planted out 
more Leeks. Rosesremoved from conservatory 
have been plunged outside, as have also Rhodo- 
dendrons, Ghent and Japanese Azaleas. Sowed 
Calceolarias in cold-frame. Putin leaf cuttings 
of Gloxinias. Cut off the tops of Longpod Beans 
attacked by the dolphin-fly. Put in cuttings 
of Pinks under handlights. Finished thinning 
all young garden stuff, such as Chicory, Salsify, 
ete. Dusted slaked lime over young Turnips to 
check fly. 


June 14th.—Sowed Campanula pyramidalis. 


Shifted on Bouvardias. Planted out various 


kinds of Winter Greens ; Tom Thumb Savoys 


are grown instead of the larger kinds. Mulched 
Stocks and Asters. Sowed Endive and Let- 
tuces. 
Borage for flavouring the autumn wine-cup. 
Cut back Balm, and Tarragon, and Mint to 
induce young shoots to start away for late use. 
Shifted on Balsams and Celosias, the last are 
grown in pits near the glass. 
plenty of air. Planted out more Celery. 


Mulched Globe Artichokes. Sowed 


Balsams want 


June 16th.—Shifted Cyclamens into 5-inch 


pots. Tied up Lettuces, and placed paper round 


earliest row of White Celery. Made Mush- 
room-beds in shady spot outside. Planted 
more Broccoli, and sowed Turnips. Pegged 
down Verbenas, Heliotropes, and Ageratums. 
Planted out Balsams, using Mesembryanthe- 
mums asa groundwork. Shifted on Chrysan- 
themums, potting very firmly. Put stakes to 
Scarlet Runners. Sowed more Peas. We want 
a lot of Peas as late as we can have them, and 
this can only be done by sowing plenty. 

Tune 16th.—Looked over Melons in frames to 
set fruit. Harliest Melons are ripe. Mulched 
inside borders in vinery where the Grapes are 
ripe with straw to check evaporation and keep 
down dust. Staked and tied herbaceous plants 
in borders. Gave another tie to Dahlias and 
Hollyhocks. Trained Clematises on walls. Put 
in cuttings of the young shoots of Clematis 
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Jackmani under a handlight. Put in a few 
cuttings of some new kinds of Phloxes and 
Pentstemons. Stopped and trained Cucumbers. 
Mulched Lettuces and Cauliflowers, and soaked 
with water. 

June 17th.—Planted Capsicums on warm 
border. Cut down early-flowering Pelargo- 
niums and put in cuttings. Cut Box-edgings in 
kitchen garden. Hoed off suckers among 
Raspberries ; placed a mulch of manure be- 
tween the rows; ours is a dry soil. We have 


been gathering Royal Sovereign Strawberries | 


from the early border in quantity for the last 
fortnight ; we could not have done this before 
these early kinds were introduced. 

June iSth.—Mulched Vegetable Marrows ; 
plants are growing freely. We do not grow the 
large kinds ; Daniel’s Cream is a favourite with 
us. Planted more Celery. Sowed Radishes on 





FRUIT, 


VINES IN POTS AND FOR DECORATION. 


| AMATEURS do not often grow Vines as pot- 


plants, but there is no reason whatever why 
they should not do so, as few fruits can be grown 
more readily if a little attention be paid to cul- 
tural details. As shown in the illustration, they 
may also be made useful as decorative plants for 
the table, but grown for this purpose will need 
more care, though let me add it is simple work 
if once taken thoroughly in hand. To begin 
with, so much depends upon whether the Vines 


/are grown from the start, and to do so means a 


certain amount of experience to get good canes. 
The usual method of procuring stout pot- Vines 
is as follows, and Ido not advise amateurs to 
attempt the work unless they have ample space, 
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Pot-Vine for 


cool border which has been dressed heavily with 
old potting soil. Mulched rows of Peas with 
manure. Watered Peach and Apricot-trees on 
south wall. Pruned Lilacs, cutting out a few of 
the longest shoots. 





we The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during the next three months, com- 
mencing on June 4 and ending August 27, as a 
prize, a volume of the ** English flower Garden,” 
Baines’ *‘ Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” or the 
* Vegetable Garden,” as may be selected by the 
winner, for the most beautiful open-air flower of 
the week sent to ws. Where the chosen kind is 
sent by more than one reader, its condition and 
even careful packing will be taken into account. 
Our judging day is Wednesday, and the prizes 
will be announced in the paper of the following 
week. The first prizes will be announced in 
GARDENING for June 18. 

















decoration. 


heat, glass, and time to attend to the plants, as 
unless well grown there will be failures. On the 
other hand, Vines in a fruiting size can be pur- 
chased from growers who make these a speciality 
for amoderate sum. It is far better to purchase 
unless the grower can give the plants the atten- 
tion needed from the start. Although the Vines 
can be grown with little trouble to a fruiting 
stage, the grower must understand rooting the 
eyes, training, stopping, and ripening the canes, 
and when this is done almost the same care is 
needed for growing the fruit. 


As regards the propagation ofthe plants, this 
is usually done from eyes. An eye is the dor- 
mant bud on well-ripened wood of last season, 
and chese are prepared in lengths of say 2 inches, 
the under portion of the wood being pared away 
to allow of the roots being made at the bottom 
of the bud. The eyes are placed in small pots 
filled with firm soil, and almost buried by press- 











ing from the surface. Some growers go further 
and peg down to the soil. I have not found it 
necessary if the soil is made as firm as possible. 
The pots are then placed in a genial bottom- 
heat, kept moist, frequently damped over, and 
the bud or eye soon pushes. Here care must 
be taken, as unless roots push also at the same 
time there will be failures. The eyes, or plants 
as they may now be termed, are kept growing 
in a good temperature, and potted on into 
6-in. or 7-in. pots. By the autumnthey will kave 
made growth 4 feet to 6 feet long, and the size 
of a stout pencil. They are then rested in the 
winter, and early in the spring cut down close 
to the soil, only leaving two buds or eyes, placed 
in a warm-house, and grown on for fruiting, 
potting on into the fruiting pots, and grown 
near the glass. They are stopped at from 6 feet 
to 8 feet in length, and well ripened by exposure 
to make them fruit freely. 

I have given the culture of the canes, though I 
do not advise amateurs to undertake the same. 
I will now refer to forcing for fruiting in pots, 
and I would strongly advise slow forcing. By 
this I mean that much better results are 
obtained from Vines started in February or 
March to those started three months earlier. 
Unless well managed, if at all hard forced, the 
growths are so weak that the bunches though 
they show will not always mature. By slow 
forcing the growths are so much stronger and 
the bunches and berries larger. At the start it 
must be borne in mind that the young Vine will 
require more heat than an older one ; whereas 
45 degs. is enough for the latter, quite 10 degs. 
more are needed for the younger one, and the 
outside conditions must be studied. If the 
temperature be 50 degs. outside it would be 
wrong to give 45 degs. in the house, as quite 
55 degs. would be nearer the mark at the start. 
The night temperature must also be 7 degs. to 
10 degs. lower than the day, and it does not 
matter how high the thermometer runs up 
by sun-heat. When the Vines are started, 
the higher the better, as less fire-heat may 
be employed. Syringing overhead _ several 
times daily will be necessary till the buds 
break and the shoots are showing bunches, 
when less will suffice. At this stage the tem- 
perature may be raised 5 degs. to 10 degs. both 
by day and night, and even alittle higher when 
the Vines are in bloom, when the house must be 
kept dry. Only one shoot must be allowed from 
each joint, and should the lower buds not open 
freely it is well to bend the upper part of the 
cane to arrest the flow of sap to the top, and 
induce stronger bottom growth. The shoots 
should be stopped two joints above the bunch, 
and only six or seven bunches at the most left 
onacane. Shoots not bearing fruits should be 
stopped at the fourth to sixth joint from the 
base or starting place. Thinning must be done 
as soon as the berries are the size of small Peas, 
and it is well to thin out twice to prevent 
crowding of the bunch, but remember that pot- 
Vines will not attain the size of old planted-out 
canes, and to thin according. Syringing is not 
good over the berries after thinning, but it is 
well to thoroughly damp the house all over fre- 
quently to keep down insect pests, to air care- 
fully, and to avoid the mildew and red-spider. 
Feed freely with liquid-manure when the berries 
are set till they commence to colour, and give 
more air as the ripening stages approach. The 
temperature from the time of thinning mayrange 
from 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night, and 65 degs. 
to 70 degs. by day, not reckoning sun-heat. 

The above may be termed forcing, but Grapes 
may be grown in pots with but little fire-heat 
if the sun-heat is carefully husbanded. Of 
course the ripening is longer about. Vines 
started in March would not be ripe till late in 
September, but the work is the same. Lower 
temperature must be given, and every ray of 
sunshine utilised by early closing. Less mois- 
ture is needed, and more care must be taken to 
guard against attacks of mildew. On the other 
hand, the bunches are often finer forced natu- 
rally and the plants need less attention. Forced 
pot-Vines should never be allowed to get dry at 
the roots, and dryness is fatal to setting. It 
also induces attacks of all kinds of insect pests, 
and the atmosphere must be genial or moist to 
promote healthy growth. 


The Black Hamburgh and the White Foster’s 
Seedling are the best pot varieties, either forced 
or grown naturally. 
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Por-Vines grown for use ina room—that is, 
to cut the fruit on the table—make a novel and 
interesting feature. The Vine is usually grown | 
in a 12-inch pot—sometimes larger. To place 
this on a table is out of the question, but Lhave 
seen the pot on the floor, and space left between 
the divisions to placethecanes through, the latter | 
being trained like an umbrella. Of course, the 
top must be supported with a stout wire trellis 
or Bamboo-canes. There is another and more 
effective and natural way, and that is when 
potting up the canes to place a 6-inch or 8-inch 
pot over the larger pot with the roots. It can | 
be done readily by making the hole larger and 
slipping it over the cane. When the plant is | 
needed for table it is cut off at the soil, and 
only the smaller pot left. This will by that 
time be full of roots, and will support the cane 
whilst on the table. The small pot can_ be 
placed in a vase or bowl. Vines look well in 
the latter, and either bent over to form an arch | 
at the top and bottom of the table, or a single 
plant in the centre, or, if desired, two plants | 
trained in a straight line 15 inches from the | 











Colony of Silvery Rockfoils and Edelweiss in rock garden. 


cloth. Indeed, the plants may be used 


in a 
variety of ways. y 


W. 





Cherry Black Tartarian.—This noble, 
highly-flavoured Cherry is generally described 
in fruit catalogues as of tender constitution, and 
while it will not stand orchard exposure in any 
but the warmest climates, it thrives on walls in 
the midland counties better than many of the 
so-called hardier varieties. Another good trait 
in its character is that it hangs for several 
weeks in good condition if protected from flies 
and wasps. This Cherry is also known by the 
name of Black Circassian. The fruit on healthy 
trees grows to a large size.—C. 

Cherry Florence.—This is a large, hand- 
some variety, and well worthy of a good 
position on a wall, but it requires a good climate 
to induce it to yield well. Like many of the 
best dessert Cherries, it does very indifferently 
in the Midlands, although I have a tree ona 
wall which now and then has a fair sprinkling 
of luscious fruit. It belongs to the late section, 
and will hang for a long time if protected from 
birds. It should not have a rich larder, being 
inclined to make very strong growth, which 
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las other fruits, I may state that Florence— 
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smaller ones may be kept an indefinite time in 
pots. A very effective mode of culture is to 
grow them on slopes, the angle of which is 
about 45 degs. Intermixed with the soil should 
be plenty of small pieces of limestone, or other 
suitable material, as experience dictates. Thus 
situated, however, they require plenty of water 
in summer, and in winter water is not allowed 
to stagnate, as it otherwise would do if the 
plants were grown on the level. Under this 
plan it is wonderful to see the increase made by 
them, even in a single year. 


does not ripen properly, gumming following. 
To show how climate affects Cherries as well 
































































which in Kent is known under the name of 
Wellington—is grown extensively in that county 
for market in standard form, the large red and 
yellow fruit realising high prices.—J. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SILVERY ROCKFOILS. 
To the Aizoon section of old authors most or all 
of the true crusted Rockfoils belong, from the 
tall-growing Saxifraga pyramidalis and longi- 
folia to the small and mossy-looking 8. squarrosa. 
S. Aizoon itself has been most prolific in varie- 
ties, probably from the fact of its Leing in some 
of its forms the most generally cultivated in 
gardens of all Saxifrages. All the forms, too, 
have received names, some having been chris- 
tened several times, and the consequent con- 
fusion is only known to those who have 


S. ARETIOIDES is a fine encrusted species, 
found commonly on the calcareous rocks of the 
Pyrenees, and one of the easiest of this set to 
grow in our gardens wedged in between stones 
in almost perpendicular positions or on gentle 
slopes surrounded by small pieces of limestone, 
and even on the flat provided the drainage is 
good. It gives little or no trouble even in the 
smoky neighbourhood of London. It forms 
little tufts or cushions of narrow leaves closely 
set together in rosette fashion, The flowers of 
the type, which are dull yellow, are borne three 
or more in a head, only rising an inch or so 
above the leaves. The variety primulina has 
bright shiny primrose-coloured flowers, pro- 
duced rather more freely than in the type, and 
altogether a finer plant. There is also a form 
between the two which flowers earlier than 
either ; they bloom May and June. 


S. casra furnishes one among many instances 
of the similarity which many plants bear to 
each other when the flowersareremoved. Both 
in its habit of growth, form of leaves, and 
rosettes, S. czesia comes extremely near to some 
of the high mountain Androsaces on the one 
hand, and is only a shade removed from a few 
of the dwarf-growing Sedums on the other. 
With the exception of Rocheliana and _ its 
variety coriophylla, this is perhaps the easiest 
to establish in the rock garden of the whole 
section to which it belongs. In fully exposed 
positions, slightly shaded from the afternoon 
sun, and where its roots can run coolly along the 
sides of large stones, this little gem will be 
found to do well. It requires plenty of water 
all through the summer season. It should, if 
ndaeiblestbe planted on limestone, or, in lieu of 
that, should have small pieces of lime placed 
round and underneath the rosettes. 1t also 
makes a pretty pot plant, and it is surprising 
that more is not done with it in that way in 
cases in which there are no rockeries. It is a 
native of the Alps of Switzerland, Austria, and 
the Pyrenees, where it is found at high eleva- 
tions. 


S. DIAPENSIOIDES ranks amongst the smallest 
Saxifrages in cultivation. It does extremely 
well and increases rapidly on the almost perpen- 
dicular sides of old brick walls, etc. It should, 
however, be planted or established on the shady 
side, except plenty of water can be given it all 
through the summer. It seems closely allied to 
S. imbricata, a dwarf encrusted Himalayan 
species of singular beauty, and differs from it to 
all appearance only in the latter having distinct 
pits at the points of the leaves. 8S. diapensioides 
forms small glaucous tufts of pretty narrow, 
erect, silvery or grey leaves. The flowers, 
which are borne on shortish stalks, are pure 
white, and large for the size of the plant. Itis 
a native of the Alps of Switzerland and Pied- 
mont, and flowers in April and May. 


attempted to unravel them. 8. Cotyledon has 
given rise to pyramidalis, nepalensis, and 
numerous less significant varieties. Hosti, 
which is the Pyrenean longifolia, has also given 


rise to a few, and there is no doubt whatever 





that S. Macnabiana is a sport or garden form of 
S. Hosti, the latter being the one extreme, 
Macnabiana the other, with altissima and others 
intervening. Then we have S. lingulata, with 
its varieties pulchella, cautalonica, lantoscana, 
and hybrida, all of which are worth attention. 
S. media, which is also known under the name 
of S. calyciflora, with its rare and beautiful 
purple flowers, is a veritable gem for the 
rockery, forming as it does handsome conical 
tufts of tri-coloured leaves. S. luteo-purpurea, 
a hybrid with citron-coloured flowers, is also a 
pretty dwarf species. S. squarrosa ig near to 
cesia and Vandelli is close to Burseriana in 
habit and appearance. S. valdensis, typical 
from Mont Cenis, is a small plant, very dis- 


hybrid. 





tinct from the one generally cultivated under 
that name, and which is no doubt a garden 





All those enumerated are comparatively 
easy to cultivate, the larger ones succeeding 
even without the aid of a rockery, and the 


S. MARGINATA is a handsome species. It is 
perfectly hardy, thriving well on deep slopes 
between pieces of limestone, and as it is impatient 
of damp in winter, a small piece of square glass 
placed over it gives the desired effect. It forms 
rosettes from a 4 inch to | inch indiameter. Its 
leaves are encrusted copiously with limy or 
calcareous matter. The flower-stalks are about 
2 inches in height, and bear an umbellate head 
of large white flowers about 1 inch in diameter, 
recurving two or three days after opening and 
giving a good effect. It flowers in March and 
April, and sometimes later. 





Hrigeron mucronatus.—Perhaps some 
of your correspondents would say if they have 
found this plant as ornamental as I have? It 
was brought to me from the South of France in 
1886, and has proved quite hardy in the South 
of Ireland. It flowers best in a sunny situation, 
falling over slate or stone edges, throwing its 
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branches horizontally, forming low tufts 1 foot 
across, height 4 inches or 5 inches, covered with 
little pink and white flowers from June to 
November. It may be common, but I have 
never seen it in any garden in the British Isles 
except my own. I increase by division, and 
sometimes find seedlings in the gravel.—H. EK. 
KEANE. 





TUFTED AND FANCY PANSIES FOR 

EXHIBITION. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ ANNIE.”) 
OnLy two of the Tufted Pansies sent to us are 
fit for exhibition, one being an old sort and 
known as Archie Grant, also under the name of 
Admiration ; and the other a variety rarely 
grown now, and to the best of our knowledge 
named Perfection. There is also an edged one 
which is a good form of Blue Cloud. Only two 
of the fancy Pansies are worth keeping for 
exhibition, and they are those with large 
blotches and neat and even margins, together 
with a cleaneye. But that you may be able 
to determine for yourself the points of an exhi- 
bition bloom of a Tufted Pansy, and also a 
fancy Pansy of good form, we are pleased to 
give the necessary particulars, which are as 
follows :— 


Fancy Pansies should have a_ perfectly 
circular outline, free from notch or wuneven- 
ness, the florets lying evenly on each other. The 
florets should be of considerable substance, and 
also partake of a rich, glossy velvety appear- 
ance. The colours may run into each other in 
the top petals; in fact, they usually do. The 
blotches should be solid and dense, the margin 
of the lower petals should be even and quite dis- 
tinct, as also should the margins of the two side 
florets. In fact, the margins of the three lower 
petals should meet each other, and form, as it 
were, the three parts of a circle. The eye 
should be bright gold or orange, and clear, 
without running into the blotch, and should be 
situated exactly in the centre of the flower. 
Regarding size, the blooms should not be less 
than 12 inches in diameter, and as much larger 
as possible, without being coarse. We hope 
this will give you an accurate idea of what the 
chief points of an exhibition fancy Pansy are, 
and if you will refer to the blooms in your 
garden, you will find some of them do not come 
up to the standard here laid down. 


TurTED PaANstEs have not so severe a stan- 
dard laid down in defining their good points, as 
so many different forms exist that no hard and 
fast line can be drawn. Some are circular in 
shape, and others are oval. Then there are self- 
coloured flowers, and also others with fancy 
markings and margined sorts, too. Generally 
there are two kinds now recognised, one the 
rayless type of the flower and the other those of 
the older type, and known as rayed flowers. 
Points worthy of consideration are good outline, 
smoothness and stoutness of petal and edge; in 
selfs well-defined colours, in fancy and margined 
flowers harmony without confusion. Blooms 
with stout and erect footstalks are also an advan- 
tage. In rayed flowers the pencillings should 
not be too heavy, preference being given to 
those of a neat and well-defined character. The 
eye should be neat, of rich yellow or orange 
colour, and the rays should not run into it. 

A peculiarity of the difference of opinion 
existing between northern and southern judges 
of these is that in the north there appears to be 
a leaning towards flowers possessing rays, while 
in the south it is just the opposite, judges and 
growers, too, giving a decided preference for 
the rayless type of flower, which certainly 
appears to be much more effective. 





A double Cucumber,—I send you photographs of 
a double Cucumber, as they may be of interest to you. 
It seems to me very curious, and our gardener (J. Coldrick) 
says he has never seen one like it before. It was grown 
from Telegraph seed.—_(Mrs.) M. T. Watson, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Pembroke Dock. 


*.* A very curious freak, but we have noticed it before 
n the Cucumber. 


Lupinus polyphyllus albus.—This 
fine Lupine is quite a feature here, the tall, 
pyramidal spikes of pure white blossoms being 
quite distinct from anything else now in flower. 
On the heavy, moist soil here it luxuriates and 
may easily be propagated by division, small 
roots set out in autumn making fine, healthy 


plants in one season. A little firm dry soil 
should be placed round the roots at planting 
time if the ground is heavy, and the crowns— 
although the plant is perfectly hardy—may 
with advantage be covered with a little loose 
litter during the first winter after planting. 





THE WINDFLOWERS (WOOD 

ANEMONES). 
I supPosE we may group A. apennina, A. blanda, 
and A. nemorosa under this heading, and what 
a useful group it is for the decoration of the 
spring garden; from first to last we have 
one or another in bloom for at least three 
months. 

ANEMONE BLANDA opened its first flowers in 
January. Among them there are dark blue, 
light blue, and pure white forms. Hitherto 
this has been too scarce to allow of its being 
largely planted, but it is now becoming plentiful 
and cheap. A. apennina begins to open in sunny 
positions before the former is over, and is one of 
the most lasting. In this we also have much 
variety, deep blue, pale blue, pure white, and 
rose-coloured forms. A. memorosa ranunculoides 
is the first of this lot, opening its clear yellow 
flowers, as it usually does, along with apennina. 
It has but one fault—its flowers are too fugitive. 
A. n. major is generally the first of the white 
forms to open, and masses of this are very 
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SEEDLINGS. 
Wiru the exception of the gratification afforded 
by an exceptionally good crop either in the fruit 
or kitchen garden, there is possibly nothing 
more enjoyable than watching the bud develop- 
ment in seedlings of various plants, especially 
when one has good reason to suppose that some- 
thing at once good and new is to follow the ex- 
pansion of the flower. From now onwards beds 
of seedlings will want occasional inspection, and 
although the amount of time devoted to them 
in one day may be only a few minutes, the 
inspection should be frequent. It is not only a 
matter of the acquisition either of extra size 
or substance in the flower or a new shade of 
colour, or even the three qualifications com- 
bined, but with the majority of plants the habit 
and constitution have to be noted, and in 
these days, when the proportion of really 
good things in nearly all the species is 
so large, only something decidedly above the 
average is worth saving. I had an instance of 
this only the other day in the case of some 
Tufted Pansies. One flower looked something 
out of the common, but on comparing it with a 
true flower of Annie King, which it most 
resembled, there was little to choose between 
them, except that the seedling is of a rather 
different shade, as though it were Annie King 
with a dash of the colouring of William Niel. 
Another of the Countess of Kintore type is a 





The Early Windflower (Anemone blanda). From a photograph by Miss E. F. Wolley-Ded, Edge Hall, Malpas. 


telling. It grows in full exposure about 9 inches 
high ; the flowers are about 2 inches across. In 
shady places amongst low shrubs it grows much 
taller. A.n. floribunda is, I think, the freest and 
best of all. It forms a dense clump ; the flowers 
are nearly as large as those of the last-named, 
but it only grows 5 inches to 6 inches high, and 
becomes such a thicket of stems that the 
flowers nearly hide the leaves. A. n. rosea 
and A. n. rosea major are both distinct and 
good, the first being of rather a low spreading 
habit, and the latter of quite erect growth, 
6 inches or so high. The buds are quite red in 
both cases ; the flowers nearly white when first 
open, but gradually deepening in colour until 
they die off quite a deep rose. A. n. Robin- 
soniana, the best of the blue forms, of which 
there are two, if not three, comes into flower 
about the same time as the rosy kinds, and has 
full-sized flowers cf a very charming shade of 
blue. <A. n. bracteata succeeds the above, and 
is a very distinct kind. A. n. fl.-pl., the double 
white, is the latest to flower. It is also one of 
the most lasting, continuing in beauty for quite 
a fortnight or three weeks. Considering that 
all these are quite hardy and able to take care 
of themselves anywhere, under the shade of 
trees, among stones, in the Grass, or to fight 
their way in the border amongst grosser things, 
or even to establish themselves in a Box edging, 
there is no reason why even the most unlovely 
corner should not be brightened by them during 
the first quarter of the year. S. 





lovely flower, but too much like Evelyn to te 
considered distinct from that variety. In the 
case of Tufted Pansies it is generally advisable 
to give promising seedlings a thorough good 
trial, as although they may be so similar to varie- 
ties already in commerce as not to be from that 
particular standpoint worth propagating, the 
more lengthy trial may bring out superiority 
both in habit and constitution. If it is 
desirable in the acquisition of new things to 
secure bond-fide hardy plants, plants, that is, for 
which annual propagation and winter shelter are 
not essential, or at least advisable, such things as 
Carnations will have to be kept through the first 
winter to ascertain how they weather the storm 
in comparison with old and tried sorts. With 
some of these common garden flowers, Antir- 
rhinums, for example, it is certain that the 
newer strains are not, asa rule, perfectly hardy. 
In the case of some things flower gardeners will 
find it advisable to specially note the substance 
of their flowers. We have advanced wonder- 
fully in this direction within the last few years, 
and anything thin and flimsy may at once be 
discarded as practically worthless. Phloxes in 
hardy and Begonias in more tender flowers 
furnish striking examples of this increased sub- 
stance and firmness of petal, and naturally 
through this the greater staying power of the 
flowers. Speaking of Begonias, it is always 
advisable, unless one is certain of the strain 
both in point of colour and habit, to make pro- 
vision for and plant them out in nursery-beds 
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the first year that a selection may be made. A 
suitable site can be chosen, the soil made a trifle 
firmer or lighter, as may be deemed advisable, 
and the rises put out in beds, with an 
occasional alley for the purpose of inspection 
and marking. They should havea good soaking 
and a mulch if the weather prove hot and dry. 
We have heard nothing as yet this year of the 
disease or of the troublesome minute thrips, and 
it is to be hoped we shall get through the season 
without a visitation. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


—— 


THE CLEMATIS FOR VASE DECORATION. 


Ir is pleasing to find that the old stereotyped 
method of arranging flowers is giving way to a 


hardy flowers into use such as the subject por- 
trayed in the accompanying illustration. The 
Clematis has always been valued as a climber 
for covering walls, arches, trellis-work, and 
similar uses, and as such is perhaps one of the 
most useful of our climbing flowering plants. By 
a careful selection of 
varieties it is possible 
to have flowers of one 
type or another from 
April into the autumn. 
A few fully developed 
flowers and partially 
opened buds arranged 
in some simple jar, as 
in the illustration, make 
avery pretty effect. The 
trailing growths can be 
charmingly arranged. 
Their own rich green 
foliage, to form a pleas- 
ing contrast to the flow- 
ers, is all that is needed, 
this being the only 
appropriate kind to use. 
Charming little bowls 
and small hand-baskets 
may be used in the same 
way, and make a pretty 
table decoration if the 
paler shades of colour be 
used. Should there be 
any difficulty in fixing 
the flowers in any de- 
sired position, this may 
be rendered easier by 
partially filling the diffe- 
rent receptacles with 
pieces of -green Moss, 
which offer just the 
necessary resistance to 
keep the flowers where 
they are seen at their 
best. D. B. CRANE. 


Abutilons in win- 
ter.—There are now 
many very beautiful var- 
ieties of Abutilons, and 
plants when well grown are most useful for 
winter decoration, the blooms being also well 
adapted for arranging in small glasses. For the 
production of good bushy plants for late autumn 
and winter work, cuttings should be taken in 
February. A few old plants may be cut back 
and placed ina gentle, moist heat, and when the 
new growths are an inch or so long they strike 
pretty readily if placed under a bell-glass or 
handlight in a gentle bottom-heat. As soon as 
growth has started a little air must be admitted, 
this being gradually increased until the glass is 
entirely removed. When 1 inch or 2 inches of 
growth has been made the cuttings should be 
potted off into small pots, placed near the glass 
in an intermediate-house, and carefully watered 
till well-established. The next shift may be into 
a 44-inch pot, still keeping them in the same 
qvarters and syringing the plants on fine sunny 
afteraoons. Towards the end of May a warm 
pit or frame will be the best position for them, 
and if gradually inured to the air they may be 
fully exposed on calm, warm days in June. Some 
growers stand the plants out in the open during 
summer, and if this is a dry, sunny one they do 
very well ; but Abutilons are very impatient of 
water at the roots, and any excess of this soon 
produces a yellow, unhealthy condition of the 


| can be trained over a wall or trellis. 
more artistic and simple display, by bringing | 


foliage. If the young plants are pinched when, 
say, 6 inches high, good stocky plants will be 
formed. Manure-water may be given in a weak 
form when the plants are in full growth, and if 
they are wanted to flower as late as possible or 
right through the winter, any early-formed 
blooms should be removed. In October a light, 
airy house, with a night temperature of 50 degs., 
suits them best.—G. 


Huphorbias.—For brilliancy of colour and 
usefulness in drawing-room and dinner-table 
decoration there are few things blooming in the 
dead of the winter that pay for attention better 
than Euphorbias. Jacquiniflora is no doubt 
the most valuable, as its habit of growth allows 
of its being grown in the ordinary way in pots. 
Splendens, on account of its spiny nature, 
requires really to be grown so that its growths 
Hither in 
a pot or planted out and liberally treated, K. 
jacquinizeflora will soon cover a good space and 
supply innumerable bracts, which are invaluable 
for bouquets or button-holes. Both varieties 
may be increased by cuttings, but some care is 





necessary. After detaching them from the 
pirent plant allow the milky matter which 





Clematis flowers in jar. From a photograph. 


oozes from the cuttings to dry up. Young 
rooted plants need growing on ina strong, moist 
heat, giving them a mixture of loam, peat, a 
little leaf-mould, and sufficient silver sand to 
keep the whole open. If bushy plants are 
required for ordinary plant stove decoration, 
pinching once or twice must be practised ; but 
the finest bracts of jacquinizflora are produced 
on unstepped shoots, which will sometimes 
reach a length of several feet. Old or one-year- 
old plants should have a rest after flowering, 
and be kept dry at the roots, being pruned back 
about May, and when started, shaken out and 
repotted in good fresh compost, afterwards 
treating them to a brisk, moist heat and a light 
position near the roof-glass, shading a little 
during bright sunshine. A number of yearling 
plants should always be kept in case the cuttings 
should not strike satisfactorily.—J. 





Anemone apennina.—Scarcely has the 
early and beautiful A. blanda finished blooming 
than the graceful and free apennina form is in 
flower. ‘This is so well suited to naturalising 
and so readily obtained in quantity, that there 





need be no scarcity of its flowers in the early 
spring-time. Though not equal to the lovely 








Grecian Windflower that comes to us in winter, 
yet in this Italian species there is the character- 
istic freedom of many of our native hardy 
flowers. The dense carpet of its leaves alone is 
most effective, and covered over with its pretty 
blue flowers, is a picture in garden or woodland. 
For such there is room in every garden. 


HANGING - BASKETS IN CONSERVA- 
TORIES. 


SomE of the most beautiful of our tender flower- 
ing plants, and also many of the Ferns and 
Selaginellas, are never seen to such advantage 
as when grown in light baskets and suspended 
from the roofs of lofty conservatories and other 
glass-covered structures. It is not necessary, nor 
is it in most cases advisable, to turn the plants 
out of their pots into the baskets, although that 
may, if desired, be done. Generally speaking, 
however, they should be grown in pots or pans, 
a soil or compost known to be suitable for them, 
and these should be placed inside the baskets, 
and be surrounded and concealed from view by 
Sphagnum Moss, which will tend to keep 
the soil from becoming too dry, which 
is not unlikely to occur 
when such plants are 
exposed to the direct 
influence of the sun and 
air. Many Orchids may 
be and generally are 
grown in this way, and 
it is undoubtedly the 
most effective way in 
which to grow many 
of the finest Ferns, such 
as the Adiantums, Daval- 
lias, Nephrolepis, Wood- 
wardias, etc., while the 
prettiest of the Selagi- 
nellas will grow freely 
upon the Sphagnum 
Moss, with which the 
baskets should generally 
be filled. Such species 
of Selaginellas as S. 
denticulata will suit bas- 
kets intended for the 
greenhouse or cool con- 
servatory, and §. cesia, 
S. delicatissima, and S. 
albo-spica will do well 
for baskets likely to be 
suspended in warmer 
structures. All the var- 
ieties of Achimenes suc- 
ceed well suspended in 
baskets, and the various 
Aischynanthuses never 
appear so much at home 
as when hung from the 
roof of the structures 
containing them=—a re- 
mark which also applies 
to Hoya bella, “Hoya 
Paxtoni, the 
Pitcher-plants  (Nepen- 
thes), Oxalises, Russelia 
juncea, and the Torenia asiatica and T, 
Fournieri; of the two Torenias the last- 
named is the most beautiful, although an 
annual. Seeds of this should be sown in heat 
in February. Many other species of what 
are known as stove plants are likewise found 
suitable for suspending in a warm-house, 
together with various hardy species available 
for the greenhouse and cool conservatory, such 
as some now numerous varieties of Taboroitss 
rooted Begonias, Convolvulus mauritanicus, 
Cantua dependens, Lophospermums, Mauran- 
dias, many of the different varieties of the 
double as well as the single-flowered forms of 
the Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. Some of the 
many fine varieties of Phlox Drummondi, when 
grown under glass in this manner, produce a 
remarkably fine effect, as does also the blue 
Nemophila insignis, which produces in early 
spring flowers nearly double the size of those 
produced in the open air at a later period of the 
year. Many of the Saxifrages, etc., are also 
exceedingly useful for this purpose. Our con- 
servatories and greenhouses would, I feel sure, 
be much improved in appearance were more use 
made of basket-plants than is now the case, 
the free, graceful growth then made being most 
effective and highly ornamental. Hs 


various — . 
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ROSES. 


BANKSIAN ROSES. 


| Tuese charming Roses are worthy of a place in 
every garden where a suitable position can be 
found tor them. In northern or cold districts 
none of the Banksian Roses thrive satisfactorily 
in the open air unless they are in a sheltered posi- 
tion and against a south wall. In such cases as 
these, therefore, it is best to give them a place 
‘under glass. The back wall of a greenhouse is 
a capital position for them, and so is the roof 
| or rafters of a conservatory. In southern and 
warm districts, however, the Banksian Roses 
should be planted outdoors, for there they are 
undoubtedly seen to the best advantage. Few 
climbers produce such a pretty sight as these 
delightful Roses during the month of May and 
in early June. Near Winchester, in Hamp- 
shire, I have often seen a 
cottage that has its front 
wall literally laden with 
clusters of the yellow kind. 
The tree, which has been 
in its present position for 





| about the middle of May, 


2 


| white blooms, are also use- 


more than thirty. years, 
has been carefully attended 
to, never disappointing its 
owner by not producing a 
moderate amount of bloom 
| even in the worst seasons. 
Last year, when I saw it 


it presented a most charm- 
ing appearance, being one 
mass of yellow. This 
variety appears to be 
rather hardier than the 
white-flowered kind and 
more free-blooming. Both, 
however, are good and 
deserving of greater atten- 
tion than has hitherto been 
paid them. There are 
several varieties of the 
type. One named Fortunei 
produces flowers similar 
\to those of the old yellow, 

but larger, while the same 

may be said of alba grandi- 

flora in regard to white 

varieties. Jaune Serin, 

with yellow flowers, and 
| odoratissima, which pro- 
duces clusters of fragrant 


ful varieties. 


The-eulture of Banksian 
Roses. is comparatively 
simple. As has been said, 
they require a warm south 
wall, and should, more- 
over, be planted in a kindly 
soil. That of a light loamy 
or sandy nature is most 
suitable for them ; indeed, 
to plant in other than 
this is courting failure. 
If possible, a bricked-in 
border should be given 
them, especially where the 
soil has a tendency to be 
wet, and this must be well 
drained by placing a layer 
of broken Toke in the 
bottom. I have established 
plants by placing them in 
a tub well drained and sunk into the 
ground, filling it as full as was necessary 
with a prepared compost of turfy-loam and 
decayed manure. ‘This involves a little more 
than ordinary trouble, but it pays. When 
planted in greenhouse borders, of course less 
care need be taken, especially when the roots 
will be confined to a certain space. But, 
whether indoors or out, it cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon readers that to obtain the best 
‘results planting must of necessity be performed 
in a judicious and workman-like manner. The 
pruning of Banksian Roses is somewhat 
imperfectly understood. They should be 
pruned immediately after flowering. Thin out 
the long shoots, laying in sufficient to cover the 
Space only, and these at a good distance apart 
80 that they may become thoroughly ripened. 
Those that are laid in should be shortened, say, 
to about one-third their length in most cases, 


Banksian Roses. 
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just removing the tips in others. From the 
points of these new growths will be formed 
during the summer, and in early spring cut 
them back to within 2 inches or 3 inches of 
their base, leaving, say, three good eyes. From 
these a bountiful supply of flowers will be 
produced. A mulching of decayed manure 
placed around the stems and over the roots will 
help to conserve the moisture during summer 
and assist the tree wonderfully, while in winter 
it may be necessary to neatly twist 1 few hay 
or straw bands around the stem if the weather 
is at all severe. AL 


MILDEW ON ROSES. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘*T. G. H.” AND OTHERS.) 





OrrEN as we have treated upon this worst of 
Rose diseases, we are so constantly receiving 








From a photograyh by the Rev. John A. Lloyd, The Vicarage, Mere, Wilts. 


queries relating thereto that we again repeat, 


this season. 
changes in temperature and the water supply. 
Extremes of any kind will bring it on, and no 
cure can be effectual unless we remedy the 
cause. Wecan with care control Roses under 
glass, but not in the open. Of course, each 
reader must decide for himself which extreme 
his plants have suffered from. We can only 
say that careless ventilation is the chief cause. 
To let a house get overheated through bright 
sunshine, and then admit cold air in quantity, 
will inevitably bring on mildew. ‘To ventilate 
upon the cold or windy side of a house, or in 
such a manner as to cause draughts, is equally 
bad. Extremes in watering are another source 
from which this disease is sure to spring, but 
not so quickly as in the case of ventilation. 
Now for the best way to check it, and 
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often eradicate, provided we avoid the 
chief causes in future: It is of little 
service without. Syringe freely with a 
weak solution of any insecticide, or even soft- 
soap at the rate of 1 oz. to 1 gallon of water. 
Add a tablespoonful of flowers of sulphur to 
each gallon of the solution, and be sure to keep 
the whole well stirred while syringing. It isa 
good plan to discharge about half a syringeful 
into the solution sharply before recharging the 
syringe for use, and thus keeping the sulphur 
from settling at the bottom. This is a much 
better plan than dusting with sulphur, and 
leaves a very little of the latter wherever the 
solution touches. Dusting is irregular and 
unsightly, while it does not touch more than 
the surface of the leaves. If 4 oz. of soft-soap 
be used, a tablespoonful of sulphur and a tea- 





| spoonful of parafiin-oil to each gallon, a more 
powerful remedy is made. But this must be 
kept even more on the 
moye, or the sulphur will 
settle, and the paraftin-oil 
rise to the top; in which 
case we geteither one or the 
other in unsafe quantities, 
and do more harm than 
good. Syringing is the only 
remedy outdoors, and 
should be done immediately 
a chilly spell of weather 
sets in after a warm and 
genial period. 


Roses dying after 
pruning.—Kindly state 
the reason of the following 
Roses dying after pruning : 
Rosieriste Jacobs, Mme. C. 
Crapelet, Eugene Verdier, 
Xavier Olibo, M Verdier, 
Marie Baumann, M. Duf- 
ferin. They were ylanted 
three years ago, four beds 
being made. In one_ bed 
this spring thcse Roses 
are dead, and all on one 
side of the bed—the re- 
mainder are healthy. Peat- 
Moss was vsed for pro- 
tection during winter.— 
Cas 

** Xavier Olibo is the 
only weakly grower among 
the varieties you name. 
The remainder should have 
done well. You do not 
give us much information, 
and we can only suggest 
that the end of the bed 
containing dead Roses was 
much wetter naturally than 
the other, and peat-Moss 
would retain the moisture 
sutticiently to make a few 
degrees of frost injurious. 
Even in the open, many old 
and established Roses have 
failed since pruning-—the 
great change from mild to 
sharp, frosty weather at 
the early part of April no 
doubt being the cause. 


Striking Rose cut- 
tings in water.— Please 
say if June would bea good 
time to put cuttings of 
Roses in water. for striking, or later when 


although articles have appeared twice already | the sap is full and there are more leaves? 
Mildew is causeda by sudden | 


Please tell me the right month, as I wish to be 
successful ?—ARCHIE, 

* * There is no right month for this mode of 
propagation. Use wood about half-ripened, and 
do not remove the leaves. Even when rooted 
they would have to be transferred to soil, so 
that there is no gain whatever in this form of 
propagation ; nor can we recommend it as likely 
to be successful except in a very few instances. 

Making a Rose border.—I am making 
a border for these, and intend covering it witha 
greenhouse about 12 feet by 8 feet. The soil 
which now exists is bad, but I intend carting all 
the old soil out to the depth of, say, 18 inches, 
then putting a good layer of bone-meal at the 
bottom, and filling it in with maiden loam anda 
little clay, adding about one-third of manure. 





Kindly say if you can suggest an improvement 
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for this? The Roses to be grown would be 
principally Teas and Noisettes, anda few H.P.’s. 
I would much esteem any information you can 
give me. How many plants should be grown in 
a house of the size indicated, witha brick walk, 
say, 2 feet, from end to end? It would be lean- 
to house, facing the south.—J. H. 

*.* A little Lone-meal at the bottom of your 
proposed border, and mixed in with the present 
soil, would be a good plan. We would not add 
manure to the maiden loam now, but use it as 
a mulch later on, when watering will take the 
soluble portion to the roots. When manure is 
placed deep in the soil, Roses and other plants 
root coarsely at first, and are encouraged to get 
into the indifferent sub-soil. The plant food is 
also washed away and lost. Surface-dressings 
avoid this, and encourage more feeding roots to 
remain in the better compost. A friend of ours 
once remarked that he never yet knew the feed- 
ing properties of manure to come upwards. This 
is why mulchings are of such benefit. We 
should certainly not mix the Hybrid Perpetuals 
with Teas and Noisettes. Surely there is ample 
choice, both in colour and form, among the 
latter, while they flower so much more freely. 
Three climbers would be ample upon the back 
wall, and we would suggest a narrow walk 
should run 24 feet from this border. _Upon the 
front border you could plant a double row of 
medium growers 25 feet apart. Or if you 
put the back row against a 2-feet wall, it would 
take six plants, and eight might occupy the 
front row. <A 24-feet border for the climbers, 
and the same for the walk, will leave a 3-feet 
border in front. You will not find the walk too 
wide, as the Roses will soon grow over this to 
a great extent. For the climbers, use W, A. 
Richardson, Maréchal Niel, and Reine Marie 
Henriette. We would confine ourselves to Mme. 
Falcot, Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, Catherine 
Mermet, Maman Cochet, Souvenir d’un Ami, 
G. Nabonnand, and Papa Gontier for the 
remainder. These will give an excellent change 
of colours, and are free in growth and flower. 


Colours of Roses (Manchester )._No. 1 
is bright cherry-rose colour; a H. P. No. 2, a 
lovely flesh colour (Tea). No. 3, Apricot, semi- 
double (Tea). No. 4 should be Triomphe de 
Rennes, golden-yellow (Noisette). No. 5 is 
evidently a new French variety, as we cannot 
find it described inany list. Will not the grower 
from whom you obtained the Roses give you the 
information? Unfortunately, Roses do not 
always get sent out correctly named, especially 
if the growers are illiterate, and transcribe 
French names in their own way. 


Dwarf White Rose.—Please can you 
tell me of a good pure white Tea-scented Rose, 
dwarf, which could be grown in a pot? Last 
summer I saw in a friend’s greenhouse a pretty 
dwarf pure-white Rose ; in fact, it was like a 
snowball, and I should like to get one like it, 
if possible. It was a Tea Rose.—ARCHIE. 

*,.* Most probably the Rose your friend had 
was Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, a very sweet- 
scented pure white sport from Souvenir d'un 
Amini. This is almost globular in form. Niphetos 
is another pure white of great excellence, but 
the flowers and buds are much longer. 


Rose Blairi No. 2 unsatisfactory 
(Rk. M. Grsy).—Your Rose-tree is not dis- 
eased in any way; the leaves are simply 
affected by the cold and changeable weather. 
We had similar changes last season, and there 
is little wonder your plant is again affected. 
A strong grower, like Blairi No. 2, will need 
mulching with well decayed manure pretty 
fréely ; especially as yours is a very light soil. 

Striking Rose cuttings.—Kindly state 
if I can strike this season’s shoots of H.P.’s and 
Teas if taken off with heel and plunged in hot- 
bed in greenhouse ; if so, what size pots and best 
compost? My hot-bed is 18 feet long by 3 feet 
wide, and hot-water pipes for bottom-heat, and 
Cocoa-nut-fibre plunging. Should the bed be 
made close with sashes on top, or sheltered in 
any way ?—Rosr Currines. 

* * You could have no better time than the 
present for rooting cuttings of Rose growth 
made under glass. Select the half ripened 
growths, either shoots that have failed to bloom, 
or those from which a flower has been taken. 
Use a compost of leaf-soil, loam, and sand in 
equal proportions, and pots 24 inches across, 
Do not take off more than the bottom leaves, 


and if you cannot secure a slight heel make the 
cut close below a leaf or joint. A very gentle 
bottom-heat is all that is necessary, but they 
must be kept quite close until rooted, and air 
gradually supplied after that time. Cuttings 
from the open should wait until August, and 
then be treated inthe same way. The foregoing 
is in allusion to young growth only. When 
ripened growth is used it is better to insert 
them in the same manner as Currants and 
Gooseberries, choosing early October and a 
sheltered outside border. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SAVIN AND ITS VARIETIES. 
Tue Savin (Juniperus Sabina) is a_ highly 
ornamental, low-growing conifer, but it is rarely 
planted, yet I know of no more beautiful object 
on a lawn than a healthy specimen of this when 
allowed to assume its natural.character. The 
branches will then radiate from the centre, and 
in time extend for a considerable distance, 
while the utmost height will probably be not 
more than 3 feet or 4 feet, the lower branches 
brushing the turf all around. Perhaps it is 
more beautiful in early autumn than at any 
other time, as then the heavy dews form on the 











The Savin (Juniperus Sabina). 


foliage into pearl-like drops and stand out con- 
spicuously against the deep green background. 
On sloping banks, too, the Savin often does 
well, and as a rockwork shrub it is surpassed 
by none, while I have seen it planted on some 
graves in an old churchyard, and very beautiful 
and appropriate it seemed. Unlike many of the 
smaller conifers, it does not after a time get 
naked and shabby, but remains fresh and green 
in its old age. Winter makes no impression on 
the Savin, as it is quite frost-proof. There are 
a few well-marked varieties, chief among which 
are tamariscifolia, whose branches are more 
plume-like, the leaves of a deeper green, and 
the whole plant somewhat more upright in 
growth ; while in prostrata the branches are 
quite procumbent, and will spread along the 
ground for a considerable distance, but there is 
usually a good length of naked stem, the 
principal portion of the foliage being gathered 
towards the ends of the branches, There is 
also a variety in which foliage of a creamy-white 
colour is interspersed with that of the normal 
hue, and though few variegated conifers are 
worth growing, this is one of the best. Ste 





The Wistaria.—One of the best of climb- 
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wreathed with the drooping racemes of lilac: 





purple flowers, it is very beantiful. In exposed] 
places the flowers are sometimes injured by® 
early frosts, but this year, so far as we have® 
seen, they have escaped, the foliage too being 
very fine. The Wistaria is most often seen 
trained against a wall, but it has a very pictur- 
esque appearance when so placed that its) 
vigorous branches can ramble into the head of a 
neighbouring tree. The Wistaria, too, is often 
used for forming arbours, and a large specimen? 
supported by a framework forms a beautiful 
object on a lawn. 

¥ 


Diervilla sessilifolia.—This interesting 
but uncommon shrub is a near ally, of the 
Weigelas ; indeed, by our botanical authorities 
the genus Weigela.is now absorbed into that of 
Diervilla. The Weigelas, however, as repre- 
sented by the old-world species and _ the 
innumerable hybrids raised therefrom, will in] 
most cases retain the name ,that they have so 
long been known by, and under which they have 
attained the great popularity that they, bear at 
the present day. The plants to which the name 
of Diervilla has always been applied are D. 
canadensis and D. sessilifolia, both natives of 
North America. The older of, the two, D. 
canale s's—which is also known by the specific 
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ing plants is the Chinese Wistaria, At this 
season of the year, when the branches are 


name of tr fida—was introduced as lohg ago as © 
1739. It forms a somewhat spread- 
ing bush a yard or more high, with 
Weigela-like foliage and small yellow 
blossoms, which are borne during 
Juneand July. D. sessilifolia, which 
is a native of Carolina and Tennessee, 
is decidedly more ornamental, than 
the other, the leaves being larger 
and more pointed, and, when first 
expanded they are yellowish, but 
when mature become somewhat 
flushed with red when in full sun; 
shine. The flowers are yellow, and 
borne for some time during the sum- 
mer months. Not only is this shrub 
well worth growing for its own sake, | 
but in conjunction with the garden 
varieties of Weigela it may in the 
hybridist’s hands give us some dis- 
tinct forms.—T. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum leaves 
failing (Ulique).—It is difficult 
for us to determine the cause of the 
leaves of your Chrysanthemums — 
turning red and then dying without 
hwving in our possession a specimen 
or two to look at. You state that the 
Ibwer leaves are failing, the upper 
ones being quite healthy in appear- 
aice. From this information we are 
inclined to believe that there is 
something wrong with the soil into 
which they were last potted, or else 
you have been too. generous with 
the water supply. ‘The latter is 
a very common failing with growers, who, 
simply because they see the surface of the 
soil looking somewhat dry, give such plants a 
good watering, when it is very probable they 
were sufliciently moist to last for some few hours 
longer. Water applied in this way would very 
soon bring the plants into anunhealthy condition, 
with the consequent result that the lower leaves 
would soon turn colour, wither, and fall. Had 
the whole of the leaves turned red we should 
have thought it possible that they had been out 
in a sharp frost, this being a common experience 
during the present spring and early summer 
seasons. It is possible, however, that it may 
be the plants are attacked with the newest or 
rather the latest of Chrysanthemum troubles, — 
known as rust, a terrible pest. This is a recent 
importation from America, and in a little while 
the whole of the lower portion of the plant 
becomes denuded of its foliage. Should this be 


the case, we should advise you to isolate those 


affected with the disease at once, stripping off 
the leaves and burning them. It is possible the 
plants may ultimately grow out of it, although 
they must experience a severe check. So far 
no remedy or preventive has been propounded. 
Send us a few of the leaves. 


Chrysanthemums outdoors ( Fish ).— 
Old plants allowed to remain outdoors from one ~ 
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season to another in such a favourable position 
asa southern aspect and in good loamy soil 
should keep in an ideal condition, and the best 
proof of this fact is the statement you make 
that at a certain season, after the old stems 
were cut down, strong shoots sprang up from 
the base. We fear you have permanently 
injured your promising plants by mistaken 
kindness. By placing around the base of the 
plants, from which you state such healthy 
growths were developing, such material as fine 
coal-ashes you were somewhat at fault. It is 
an acknowledged fact that coal-ashes are im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and this is undoubtedly 
the cause of your failure. We are aware that 
such a covering to roots in the outdoor garden 
is often recommended as a protection against 
severe frosts, but in such a case the ashes should 
have been exposed for some time in the open, 
and if possible turned over occasionally before 
using. You had much better have placed around 
the roots a good mulching of thoroughly rotten 
horse-manure, as this would have afforded suffi- 
cient protection during a severe winter and 
spring. Any light compost would also have 
answered, such as siftings from the litter of the 
potting-bench—in fact, anything different to 
material heavily charged with sulphur. You 
also ask whether these plants are ‘‘ thoroughly 
hardy.” ‘To this we give an affirmative reply. 
Of course there are a few exceptions to this 
rule, like that prevailing in the case of many 
other hardy plants. Any plants left in a low 
damp situation during the winter naturally 
have a smaller chance of wintering successfully 
than those planted in such an excellent situa- 
tion as yours. 


Chrysanthemums—pinching back 
early-flowering sorts (R. S. V. P.).— 
You ask what is the latest time to pinch back 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums, with a view 
to making them bushy, at the same time not to 
come late to be spoiled by early frosts. During 
our experience in growing these fine late summer 
and early autumn flowers, we have never yet 
pinched back any of our plants. The only time 
we have stopped the plants inany way has been 
a late-propagated batch of plants, which, when 
well established, and a natural break has not 
been made in good time, we have taken out the 
point of the shoot in order to make the plant 
produce the succeeding breaks earlier. We 
would not advise you to interfere with the 
plants in the manner your query suggests, and 
instead we strongly advise you to let them make 
their own breaks until in the end the plants 
will flower on terminal-buds. It is one of the 
good points of the early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums to develop grand bushy plants without 
any interference with their natural order of 
growth, and the variety you instance—Mlle. 
Marie Masse—is just typical of what the plants 
are in vigorous and healthy root action per- 
fecting a splendid bushy and dwarf habit. If 
you care to observe you will notice these plants, 
after the first break has occurred, break away 
again at about each succeeding 6 inches or 
8 inches of growth, so that in the end a plant 
ale 3 feet in diameter is often developed. 

hese plants are invariably covered with 150 to 
200 blossoms of a useful size, splendidly adapted 
for decorative uses, and flowering in the open 
in a most luxuriant manner. They do not seem 
to do as well in pots as many of the later sorts, 
and as they are less trouble to cultivate out- 
doo’s, we strongly advise you to adopt this 
method of culture. 


Libonias.—Of the two varieties, penrho- 
siensis is far and away the better; in fact, I 
have given up the culture of floribunda for 
several years. L. penrhosiensis is better in 
colour, firmer in texture, of more enduring habit 
as a flower, and more compactasa plant I find 
it a capital plant for filling in round large Palms 
or things of similar nature that occupy the 
centres of big vases. For front stages of green- 
houses it is an admirable companion to things of 
like habit; whilst as a change for dinner-table 
decoration it is not to be despised. If large 
shallow bowls have to be filled, three or more 
plants, as the size of the bowl demands, well 
carpeted with Selaginella have a very pleasing 
effect, and it is a good artificial light flower. 
One more advantage to be claimed for it is that 
it can be successfully grown by anyone with an 
ordinary greenhouse. Cuttings may be in- 








serted as soon as the old plants break in spring, 
and the present time is about right for transfer- 
ring to the flowering pots. 
potting, with the view to keep the plants sturdy 
and compact, should consist of nearly all loam, 
and the best summer quarters are a good firm 
ash bottom in a pit or frame that has been 
cleared of Potatoes, French Beans, or Lettuce. 
Ventilate freely day and night, and shade lightly | 
if the sun is very powerful. 
is not generally accepted, but I have found it 


Compost for this 


The latter practice 


better than continually resorting to the water- 


pot.—H. 





ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM PIERARDI. 


Tus will thrive well under the same treatment 
as the well-known D. nobile, and as the flowers 
are produced during the winter and early 
spring months it is a very desirable plant. D. 


Pierardi succeeds well when grown in a teak- | 





Dendrobium Pierardi. 


basket with good drainage and potted in good 
peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss, with a few 
nodules of charcoal. During the summer a 
plentiful supply of moisture is needed both at 
the roots and in the atmosphere. From autumn 
until February the plants should be removed to 
a cooler house witha drier atmosphere and only 
just sufficient water given to keep them ina 
plump condition. As the leaves commence to 
fall off this reduction in moisture must be gradu- 
ally accomplished until the plants are finally at 
rest. This, one of the most useful Dendrobes 
for general cultivation, has been known in our 
gardens for over seventy years, and it is inter- 
esting as being one of the very first of this genus 
which was cultivated in Europe. It first 
flowered in this country in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, during the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. It is found in large quantities in its 
natural habitats in India, where it grows abun- 
dantly upon the trunks and branches of trees. 
Often the stems are upwards of 6 feet in length, 
but under cultivation those seldom exceed much 
over 3 feet, and when well flowered are very 











charming. The blossoms, which appear usually 
in pairs from each node almost along three parts 
the length of the stems, are of a pale rosy-mauve 
colour, the sepals and petals semi-transparent 
and about 2 inches across. The lip is broad and 
round, downy in appearance, and of a pale 
yellow, with a few purple lines at the base. The 
flowers are produced on the growths made 
during the preceding year. There are good and 
bad varieties of this kind, as is naturally the 
case with plants which have such an extensive 
range in a wild state, and in some forms the 
sepals and petals will be found much narrower, 
whilst in others the lip is much broader, but 
the colour in most instances does not vary 
much. W. 





CYPRIPEDIUM NIVEUM. 
Wr have been very unsuccessful with the above, 
an I shall be much obliged if someone would 
give a hint as to its treatment ? Damping is the 
great failure, although every attention is paid 
to watering, etc. — 
J, M.. B. 


*.* Here is another 
instance of a correspon- 
dent requiring informa- 
tion as to cause of failure 
without the least hint as 
to how he has treated 
his plants. ‘J. M. B.” 
says that the trouble 
arises from damping, a 
vague term when applied 
to Orchids. C. niveum 
is a member of what 
for convenience may be 
styled the  bellatulum 
group of the genus, a 
section that has been 
found to thrive well 
when a little limestone 
has been used either in 
lieu of crocks for drain- 
age or mixed with the 
compost. The species 
is said to grow naturally 
‘‘on limestone mountains 
in positions not much 
exposed to the sun,” and 
it was this fact that led 
growers to try the effect 
of lime as an addition 
to the soil. Our experi- 
ence has been that the 
lime is not absolutely 
essential to the well- 
being of these plants, 
and we note that other 
writers on the subjects 
are now inclining to the 
same opinion. At the 
same time, unless very 
difficult to obtain, we 
would advise ‘J. M. B.” 
to use a little when pre- 
paring his compost. 
Pots are most suitable 
for it, and it is not neces- 
sary to keep it close 
to the glass. A clear 
light and a high tem- 
perature are necessary, 
but the sun must not shine upon the foliage 
at this time of year. While growth is active 
a full supply of water is needed, and at no 
time should the roots be absolutely dry for 
long together. In its native habitat it is said 
to be exposed to a dry resting season, but it is 
not always wise to follow natural conditions 
exactly. In any case the rest must not be too 
pronounced, or the plants will be so weakened 
that few flowers will be produced. Being a 
weak grower, large pots are not necessary, and 
newly-imported or semi-established plants may 
with advantage be kept well up in their pots to 
prevent accumulation of moisture about the 
base of the growths; otherwise the treatment 
of C. niveum does not differ from that of most 
stove Cypripediums, but if “J, M. B.” is in 
doubt upon any other point, and will write 
explaining his treatment more fully, we will 
endeavour to assist him further. 


EE 


Calanthes. — The deciduous Calanthes 
should be repotted as soon as they commence to 
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grow. The new roots push out from the base of 
the young growths when about 2 inches in length, 
and if great care is not taken whilst potting 
the points of the roots get injured, The pseudo- 
bulbs should be sponged, as it will save a lot of 
labour later on. They grow well in good fibrous 
loam, with a little dried cow-manure or horse- 
droppings and a sprinkling of bonemeal, mixing 
some small crocks and silver-sand with it to 
keep it open. The pots should be clean and 
nearly half-filled with crocks, placing some of 
the rougher pieces of loam over the latter. For 
one bulb I use 5-inch pots, and 7-inch for three 
bulbs, giving but little water until the roots 
reach the sides of the pots, when the supply 
should be increased. Weak manure-water is 
given when well rooted, made from cow-dung 
and soot, changing it sometimes for guano. The 
stove is a good place to grow them in, or a house 
where there is a moist temperature of from 
55 degs. to 70 degs., shading them from the 
sun. Less water should be given as the leaves 
die off, until the flower-spikes are cut, when the 
plants should be kept quitedry. I find that the 
flowers last much longer if ;the plants are 
moved into a cooler and drier house when the 
lower buds open. Here the bulbs can remain 
until the following spring. If it is desired to 
increase the stock, I stand the old bulbs on damp 
Moss, where they soon make fresh growth when 
they are potted up in the same soil as the others. 
Two good Calanthes that are not so well known 
as Veitchi and Vestita are William Murray and 
Bryan ; the former has white sepals and petals, 
the throat rosy, shading to purple, the latter 
has the same coloured sepals and petals, with a 
reddish-purple blotch at the base. Both 
have large flowers and are strong growers.— 


He Bees: 
Imported Orchids (Oncidium).—No. 1 


is Odontoglossum leve (Reichenheimi). The 
plant should be grown at the warmest end of 
the cool-house. When growth recommences it 
may be repotted, if necessary ; the pot must be 
clean and should’ be two-thirds full of drainage, 
secured’ with a layer of Sphagnum. A suitable 
compost is two-thirds Sphagnum Moss to one- 
third of fibry peat, to which may be added a 
moderate quantity of small crocks and charcoal. 
Pot moderately firm, keeping the base of the 
plant a trifle above the rim of the pot. Until 
roots are seen pushing through the compost 
water must be carefully applied, but when 
thoroughly re-established abundance may be 
afforded. When at rest very little water is 
required. Only just sufficient should be given 
to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrinking. 
The No. 2 variety we fail to identify at pre- 
sent, but we will endeavour to give you full 
particulars of it as soon as possible.—W. B. 


Celogyne angustifolia (Vanda).— 
Many thanks for your drawing, by which we see 
that the plant cannot be C. angustifolia. It is 
probably a new species. We know there are 
plants of it in several collections, but at present 
none of them have yet flowered in this country. 
If you would kindly send us a flower when your 
plant blooms we should be extremely thank- 
ful, and would then probably be able to give you 
further information. C. angustifolia is syn. 
with C. odoratissima, a dwarf tufted species 
which produces small, fragrant flowers. 


Orchids in baskets (A. R. ).—Undoubt- 
edly Orchids can be grown in baskets made of 
other wood than of Teak, but so far as our 
experience goes baskets that have been made of 
Oak, Hazel, Maple, iron wire, etc., have been 
found objectionable from various reasons. The 
plants grow very well for a time in such 
materials, but generally they do not retain their 
vigour nearly so long as when Teak-wood 
baskets are used. A few useful summer-flower- 
ing Orchids that thrive in the cool-house would 
be Odontoglossum crispum, O. maculatum. O. 
Pescatorei, O. Harryanum, O. sceptrum, O. 
triumphans, Masdevallia Harryana, M. Veitch- 
iana, Disa grandiflora, D. Kewensis, D. racemosa, 
Dendrobium Jamesianum, D. infundibulum, 
Epidendrum vitellinum, Oncidium concolor, O. 
Marshallianum, ete. 


Cypripedium Druryi.—The blackish 
lines through the centre of the dorsal sepal and 
petals of this species give it a very distinct 
appearance. ; The ground colour of the segments 
is pale yellow; the scape ascending to less than 
a foot high from the centre of the bright green 


growths. In some collections it blossoms freely 
enough, but in the majority it is rather shy 
flowering. The atmospheric conditions under 
which it is found would seem to indicate a very 
high moist temperature for the greater part of 
the year, and moisture in plenty at the root is 
also essential. The plants here take on almost 
a climbing habit, the young shoots pushing each 
season higher than those of the last ; conse- 
quently they must not be elevated in the first 
place unless they are semi-established. A light 
make-up of material suits it best, and plenty of 
drainage and rough opening material is essential 
to its well-being. It blooms at various seasons, 
but usually from February until May, the 
flowers lasting about five weeks if kept cool and 
not wetted. ©. Druryi is named after its dis- 
coverer, who found it in Southern India in 1865. 
It was not, however, introduced to cultivation 
into this country until some ten years after- 
wards. 


THE NEPAUL LABURNUM. 


AN interesting shrub flowering now is the 
Nepaul Laburnum, or Piptanthus nepalensis, of 
which we give an illustration. Though it must 
be grown against a wall in all cold counties, it 
is hardy as a bush in the west and southern 





parts of England. The foliage is evergreen and 
abundant, and the flower clusters remind one 


Flowering shoot of the Nepaul Laburnum. 


of those of the Laburnum, but the individual | 


blooms are larger. At is most happy in light | 
soils and comes from the Himalayas. It it | 
interesting to note the number of synonyms 
this shrub has—namely, Anagyris indica, A. 
nepalensis, Baptisia nepalensis, Thermopsis 
laburnifolia, T. nepalensis. 


Ccelogyne pandurata. — This species, 
although introduced as far back as 1852, does 
not appear to be very plentiful. It is quite 
distinct in the colour of its flowers from any 
others in the genus, and a very striking 
and showy plant when well grown. The 
pseudo-bulbs occur upon a_ stout rhizome 
and bear long deep green leaves. The flowers 
are pale green in ground colour, the lp 
crisped and covered with lines and spots of 
deep velvety black. It is a native of Sarawak, 
where it grows in damp places close to the 
river banks. Consequently, considerable heat, 
a moist atmosphere, and shady position are 
required for its proper development. Owing to 
its somewhat loose habit of growth, baskets or 
pans of fairly good size must be used. A thin 
compost consisting of peat fibre and Sphagnum 
over abundant drainage suits it well. During 
the growing season the roots need plenty of 





moisture, but when at rest only allow sufii- 
cient to prevent shrivelling. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTS FOR SUNLESS GREENHOUSES. 


Many greenhouses attached to the villa resi- 
dences on the outskirts of our large towns are 
so placed that a ray of direct sunshine never, or 
very seldom, falls upon them, and the owners of 
these structures are frequently enthusiastic 
plant lovers, but do not know what kinds to 
select to ensure, with due care, a satisfactory 
result. To begin with, Camellias may be used 
in a variety of ways for the purpose in view, 
either planted out to clothe the wall as back- 
ground for Ferns and other ornamental-foliaged 
plants, or grown in pots or tubs as centres of 
groups, for which purpose they are well fitted, 
as their dark green leaves show up in pleasing 
contrast with others that are variegated, like 
those of the 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata and Eurya 
latifolia variegata, both of which are great 
acquisitions in any greenhouse, as they are ex- 
ceedingly showy and always look bright and in 
condition the whole yearround. Another plant 
that will do well almost anywhere is Aspidistra 
lurida variegata, which also succeeds well in a 
window or hall, and holds its own even in a 
gas-heated atmosphere, where few other plants 
would live. All it requires is plenty of water 
at the roots and to have its leaves sponged ocea- 
sionally, so as to keep them free 
from dust, which, as they are large 
and smooth, is a very easy matter, 


as a damp sponge may be quickly — 


passed over them without fear of 
harm. Not only will the Aspidistra 
stand an impure atmosphere, but it 
needs but little soil, and may be 
kept in the same pot for years. 
Himantophyllum miniatum is 
nearly as accommodating in this 
respect, and, besides having dark 
healthy-looking foliage, bears mag- 
nificent heads of orange - scarlet 
Lily-like flowers. For window cul- 


ture it is extremely well adapted, as © 


plants there often get killed by mis- 
taken kindness by giving so much 
water, but as the Himantophyllum 
wedges the pot it is in full of roots, 
and is half aquatic in its nature, it 
cannot well be overdone with 
moisture, as it takes up a great deal 
in twenty-four hours. 

The Arum Lily (Calla thiopica)- 
is likewise a desirable plant, thriv- 
ing in sunshiné or shade, and send- 
ing up its stately flower spathés at‘ 
a season when white flowers are 
most acceptable. Of Ferns that may 
be grown in a sunless ‘greenhouse, I 
will only mention a few of the 
best, among which are the ~ 

AspLeniums, such as’ AY bulbife- 
rum, A. biforme, A. laneeolatum, 
and A. flaccidum, whose*fronds are 

gracefully arching, and therefore very effec- 
tive in vases. For large greenhouses, where 
there is plenty of room, Woodwardia radicans 
is a noble Fern, as is also W. orientalis, which 


|is not so spreading, but very handsome and 


noble-looking, the young fronds, when they first 
unfold, showing a good deal of colour. Phle- 
bodium aristatum is likewise very distinct, the 
fronds of this being of a rich glaucous silvery 
hue, that show up in pleasing contrast with the 
deep green of others. Lomaria chilensis is a 
fine, bold-looking Fern, and Cyrtomium fal- 
catum must not be forgotten, as that stands 
among Ferns for distinctness of character, like 
the Holly does among Evergreens. 

The popular Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
cuneatum) should always have a space, and 
Pteris cretica albo lineata ought not to be left 
out of the list, as that is a very beautiful kind. 
Seedling Tree-Ferns are stately objects, and 
when they get too large to be accommodated 
may generally be got rid of to advantage in 
exchange for others. The most serviceable 
amongst these are Dicksonia antarctica, 
D. squarrosa, and Cyathea dealbata, and to 
associate wit1 these there are the Palms, such 
as Chamerops Fortunei, Areca sapida, Cocos 
Weddelliana, and Latania borbonica, all of 
which may be kept in a small state and healthy 
for years, provided they are never allowed to 
become too dry a‘ their roots. The NewZealand 
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Flax (Phormium tenax) and its variegated forms 
are also true plants for mixing with others, and 
more particularly with Palms and Ferns, with 
which they associate well, and then again there 
are 

ARALIA Sreponpr and A. Sieboldi variegata, 
both striking in size of leaf and appearance. If 
climbers are wanted nothing can surpass the 
red and white Lapagerias, which love shade, and 
to see these at their best they should be planted 
near each other so that their shoots may inter- 
mingle, and then when in flower the effect of 
the one is greatly heightened by the contrast of 
colour with the other, and the red and white 
blossoms blend well together. je rylee 





Treatment of Solanum seedlings 
(Dunsonian).—Solanum Capsicastrum is a 
greenhouse shrub and not an annual, but being 
so easily raised from seed this is the most 
general method of increase. LKach berry con- 
tains a large number of seeds. Surely you 
must have noticed that. Your proceeding was 
very similar to putting in a whole Tomato or 
other seed-bearing fruit. You should have 
squeezed up the berries in a little dry sand and 
separated the seeds enclosed, then sowed sand 
and seed together. You have done quite right 
in pricking them off, but a cooler position than 
the flue will suit them better. Pinch out the 
tips a time or two, or you will not get bushy 
plants. Put into a 6-inch pot after shifting the 
seedlings once more. Th? compost you are 
using issuitable. At no time must they suffer 
from water, and a frequent overhead sprinkle 
will always do good. You cannot get these 
one-year seedlings in ripened berry by November. 
It needs care and skill to do that by Christmas. 
Always keep them on a cool and moist bottom ; 
a shelf is not suitable. You can stop the Kuca- 
lyptus, but young plants of two years old are 
better than older ones. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 





Beetles (J. L. ).—The beetles you sent are 
specimens of the clay-coloured weevil (Otio- 
rhynchus picipes), which belongs to the same 
genus as the black Vine-weevil, and has the 
same habits as that insect. It is undoubtedly the 
author of the injuries to your Vines. These 
insects usually only feed at night, and hide them- 
selves so-earefully during the day that they are 
very diflicult to find. They generally fall to 

the ground whénalarmed. You should, during 


___=the-day, spread:a white sheet under the Vines, 
>. and =when it-is dark- throw a bright light on to 


them, This, will probably cause the weevils to 
fall; when they may be easily caught on the 
“}f-they do not fall, give the canes a 
geshake, and search them well. Tying 
indles of dry Moss or hay on to the 
yf-rods make useful traps, as the beetles 
» in them during the day. The grubs 
of this insect live in the ground, and are very 
injurious to. the roots of Ferns, Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and other plants.—G. 8. S. 
Pear-tree leaves eaten (/. A. Pickard). 
—TI was unable to find the ‘‘ little larva.” But 
from.what I can see the leaves of your Pear- 
tree are attacked by a fungus (Entomosporium 
maculatum). Spray the tree two or three times, 
with a fortnight’s interval between each appli- 
cation, with Bordeaux-mixture, and next year 
spray as soon as the disease makes its appear- 
ance.—G. 8. 8. 


Destroying American - blight 
(A. 8S. R.).—Have you tried the following mix- 
tures? Soft-soap 1 lb., the extract from } lb. 
of Quassia-chips, mixed in 7 gallons of water. 
Or 4 1b. of soft-soap and 1 pint of paraffin-oil, 
well mixed in a little hot water, and then 
added to 6 gallons of water. This mixture 
must be kept well stirred, so that the oil does 
not float on the top. The trees should first 
have all the loose, rough bark scraped off, and 
then the insecticide should be well rubbed in 
with a stiffish brush. Merely syringing the 
affected parts isnot of much use, as the waxy, 
cotton-like substance with which the insects are 
covered prevents the fluid reaching them. If 
the insects are well brushed over with spirits of 
wine they will be killed at once. This is a 
useful method of destroying the blight when 
they first make their appearance on a tree. 


Immediately a small white tuft is seen on a tree 
it should be given a good dab of spirits of wine 
with a camel s-hair brush.—G. 8. 8. 


White Lily infested (Mr. Gibbins ).— 
I am sorry to tell you that your Lilies are 
evidently infested with the Lily disease, which 
is a fungus. You had better pick off the leaves 
which are badly infested and burn them, then 
spray the plants with Bordeaux-mixture, 
and those that are not attacked as well. It is 
a disease that spreads very rapidly, as the spores 
are easily blown from one plant to another.— 
Ges. b: 

Wallflowers a failure (L. #.).—I have 
examined your Wallflower-plants very carefully. 
The number of fibrous roots all matted together 
that they have made is very curious. I can find 
no insects among them, but there are a few eel- 
worms, and though they are few in number, I 
expect that they are the culprits. I had to 
wash the roots very thoroughly, and I very 
probably washed a good many away. I should 
take up and burn all the affected plants, being 
careful to take up as much earth with them as 
possible, so as not to leave any of the enemy in 
the soil. I should think that your Tulips and 
Indian Pinks would then be safe.—G. 8. 8. 


Rose and white-fly ( Brockweir ).—Your 
Rose is infested by one of the leaf-hoppers. 
These are insects nearly allied to the aphides, 
but belonging to the family cercopidx. As there 
is a difficulty in syringing or spraying the under- 
sides of the leaves of plants grown against a 
wall, you might shake them on to something 
that has been freshly tarred or painted, such as 
a sheet of tin, cardboard, ora common Palm-leaf 
fan ; anything of this kind held under the leaves, 
while they were gently tapped, would catch 
numbers of them.—G. §. 8. 


The Lily disease.—In Garpenine ILLus- 
TRATED, May 28th, there was an article on 
Madonna Lilies, saying that they had failed in 
many cases this year. All mine have gone like 
the enclosed. My gardener thinks it is owing 
to the cold winds and perhaps slight frosts, but 
they have not done so in other years. I am 
enclosing a piece of one of them, and should be 
glad to know if you can tell me whether it is 
from disease that they have died ?—T. 


* * Yes, the Lily disease, of which we have 
written several notes lately. There is no cure. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton- street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the recetpt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ogous the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do weil to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 








To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers wre invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


630—Netting on fruit-trees (Enquirer).—Remove 
the netting at once; itis to protect the flowers from 
late frosts. 


631—Planting out “Fancy ”-leaved Pelargo- 
niums (Admirer ).—Plant out at once. The work could 
have been done a fortnight ago. 


632—The photographic competition (L., Tas- 
mania).—By all means enter for the competition, but of 
course the photographs would not be so valuable to us as 
those of plants grown in the British Isles, 
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633—Are Hollies and American Maples 
quick-growing trees ? (T'eufelchen).—The Holly is 
not a quick-growing tree, as it rarely exceeds 18 inches in 
any one year. The Maples are of faster growth, but not 
sufficiently fast to be called quick-growing trees. 


634—Trees and shrubs for new garden 
(Teufelchen)—Kindly give us some idea as to the extent 
of your garden, as well as the nature of the soil and aspect, 
so that we may recommend you suitable kinds. It is too 
late to plant now. 


635—Shrubs for planting under a row of 
Pine-trees (Garlands ).—It is too late to lift shruls 
now, but when the proper time comes any of the following 
will give satisfaction : Ivy, small green-leaved kinds, St. 
John’s Wort, English Yew, Rhododendrons, Barberries, 
Cotoneasters, Laurels, Dogwood, Box-tree, Euonymus, 
Mahonia Aquifolium, Aucuba japonica, and Escallonias. 


636-—Manures for Latanias, etc. (2. Pieters ).— 
There is no better stimulant for Latania borbonica than 
guano water, at the rate of an ounce and a half to the 
gallon. Apply once a week if the plant is in full growth 
and the pot small for its occupant. The soot and cow- 
manure would also be good, but are not so beneficial as the 
guano. 

637—Florida Velvet Bean (7. A.).—We do not 
recognise the plant you refer to under the name given, but 
will make inquiries and mention results in the next issue. 
Judging by its habitat we should assume the plant will 
need warm-house culture in this country, but still much 
depends on whether it inhabits high or low, dry or damp 
localities. 

638—Azaleas unsatisfactory (Azalea, L. P.).— 
Your Azaleas have evidently been very dry at the roots at 
seme time. So much so, that the tips of young roots were 
perished, hence the loss of foliage. The flower buds would 
not be affected so seriously, but were sufficiently so to 
check their full development. You can do nothing for 
this season, and must avoid such a mistake in the 
future. 


639—Tree-Carnations (Iose).—We presume your 
plants are young’ ones in small pots. If so, shift on into 
pots 5 inches across, and use a compost of turfy loam, with 
avery little soot and sharp sand. Keep them in a cool 
greenhouse until the end of June,then stand outside upon 
a moist bottom, and use the syringe freely upon the 
mornings and evenings of hot dry weather. House again 
about the middle of September. A temperature of 50 degs. 
is most suitable during winter, and should secure you a 
good show of blossom. 


640—Aspidistra (Rose).— The pot is quite large 
enough for the Aspidistra lurida. If the old leaves are 
healthy and two of the three young ones, we are inclined 
to think what you took for the third leaf is merely a 
blossom. These are peculiar, do not grow above an inch 
or so high, are produced at the base, and would appear 
about the date you mention. A compost of peat, leaf-soil, 
and turfy loam, with a little coarse sand and broken 
charcoal, suits the Aspidistra. They do not need much 
repotting. . 


641—Various queries (A. M. G.).—In a recent issue 
we had along article upon the Maréchal Niel, in which 
your question was gone into fully. Prune back closely to 
the two strongest growing shoots near the base, and 
mulch the plant well. We would keep it in the pot another 
year, and feed well with weak liquid-manures next spring. 
Use light stable-manures, leaf-soil, and soot when feeding 
your stiff soil. These will make it lighter and better for 
working. Upon every opportunity turn it up roughly, and 
let frost and air exert their influence. It is late for Sweet 
Peas, but if we get a good summer and an extended 
autumn they would come on. You should have dusted 
with soot or lime, and so checked the slugs. 


642—Wistaria losing flowers (J. Brown).— 
The reason of the flowers of your Wistaria not opening 
seems to be due to bad drainage. It is one of the easiest of 
hard-wooded climbers to cultivate, and grows freely in 
poor soils and bleak situations, provided stagnant water 
does not hang about its roots. We should recommend you 
to lift your plant immediately its leaves fall in autumn, 
and examine the drainage. The racemes of flowers en- 
closed are very small, and the foliage far from healthy. 


643—Propagation of Saxifrages (G. P.).—Pro- 
pagation by division is a very common and simple method 
of increasing stock. It will be as well to see that a small 
piece of root is attached to each piece separated from the 
parent plant. Seed should be sown in spring in small 
pans and placed in cold-frames or heated greenhouse. 
When large enough to handle, the seedlings should be 
pricked off, and later on transferred to their permanent 
quarters. 

644—Quick-growing Ivy (Teufelchen)—We pre- 
sume you want a green-leaved kind ; if so, you cannot do 
better than plant one named Emerald Green. It is of 
good growth, with medium-sized leaves of a rich shade of 
green, and takes kindly to dry walls. H. atropurpurea is 
also very attractive, especially in autumn and winter, 
when its leaves are suffused with dark bronze-brown. 
Like Emerald Green, it is of free growth. 


645—Gentianella seed (Ups/ey).—Sow Gentian seed 
as soon as ripe. Sow in pans with good drainage, cover 
seed very lightly with burnt earth, place pans in the 
shade, and keep moist until up. A good plan is to plunge 
the pans up to their rims in pure sand or Ooeoa-nut-fibre 
to obtain an even moisture. The seed is often very slow 
in germinating, and we have known it to remain dormant 
for twelve months, and then germinate freely. If sown as 
soon as ripe the seed will either come up at once or lay 
dormant until following spring. 


MLO arta 3 Ceanothuses (/1st.).—The best 
time to increase the Ceanothuses from cuttings is in July, 
when the young weod is about half matured. The cuttings 
should be about 8 inches or 4 inches in length, and inserted 
round the sides of 4-inch pots, in soil composed of light 
loam, a little peat, and sufficient sharp sand to keep the 
whole porous. If watered occasionally and shaded from 
the sun, they will root in a cold-frame, but if a hot-bed is 
convenient, or a close-case or hand-light in a greenhouse, 
about 95 per cent. will emit roots. In spring they should 
be potted off singly, and later on transferred to the open 
ground, 
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647—Planting out Fuchsias (C. G. H. S.).—It 
should be perfectly safe to plant Fuchsias outdoors when 
you read this reply ; of course, we should assume that ere 
then you would have put the plants outdoors in a sheltered 
place for a time to partially harden. As to your small 
Rose bush blooming, all depends upon the strength of the 
shoots thrown up by it. Weak shoots will not carry bloom, 
but strong ones certainly will. Keep the tops of the 
shoots free from green-fly. 


648—Begonias (Constant Reader).—The common 
method of increasing Tuberous Begonias is to start the 
roots or tubers in gentle warmth, then when shoots are 
2 inches high take off some and root them in heat as 
cuttings. If three shoots be left those suftice to make 
good bushy plants. As to getting yours into flower end of 
July, we should advise no blooms be gathered four weeks 
before that date. Soil should be one half good turfy loam, 
the other half being old decayed manure, leaf soil, and sharp 
sand. A little soot-water or soaked horse-droppings given 
twice a week will suffice for stimulant. Treat your 
“‘Geraniums” and Fuchsias the same as to pinching, or 
even if five weeks elapse ere wanted to bloom that will do. 
Give them similar stimulants a little stronger. We fear 
your Tomato plants have become infested with eel-worm, 
a great pest. Give them soot-water rather strong occasion- 
ally, but you may have to destroy them absolutely. 


619-Hydrangeas changing colour (Wvyds- 
wood).—Hydrangeas are apt to vary the colour of the 
bract heads we call flowers, especially in turning blue in 
soils that are of a black peaty nature and contain iron. 
Very likely were you to water your plants with a strong 
solution of alum, the colour would change from whitish to 
blue. Very likely your soil is deficient in some colour 
ce nstituent. Perhaps if you manure round the plants the 
normal colour may come back again. 


650—Rhododendron seed-pods (J. C. A.).— 
Picking off decayed flower heads or the seed-pods com- 
monly left by them is a matter of taste. It may be done 
where thought to be objectionable without doing harm, 
b 16 great care should be taken in doing so not to harm or 
break off any of the young shoots being formed close to 
the ends. 


651—Tomato plants dying off (7. S.).—There 
can be no doubt but that Tomato plants, especially under 
glass, are subject to ailments that puzzle gardeners to 
describe or find remedies for. Even the very. ablest of 
growers often meet with trouble similar to yours. We 
should have inferred from the tops of the plants dying 
away first that the roots were in sour or too wet soil. 1b 
is not possible to ascribe the fault to the air, as that seems 
to be well ventilated, unless you expose your plants to 
c)ld currents. If the plants are growing on the floor of 
the house and you water twice a week, we think it is too 
often; indeed, in dull weather, water cannot be needed 
nearly so often. We can but think your soil is in fault. 
Fork it over and give it a dressing of lime. 


652—Zonal Pelargoniums (W. D.).—Of double 
Zonal Pelargoniums (‘‘Geraniums”’) suitable for market 
calture none are better than F. V. Raspail, Improved 
Raspail, and Wonderful. Of singles the best are Vesuvius, 
Ht. Jacoby, West Brighton Gem, John Gibbons, Mrs. 
Turner, and Queen of the Belgians. The nitrate you refer 
to is same as saltpetre. The nitrate u-ed as manure is 
nitrate of soda, a very different thing, and cheaper. 
Bones dissolved in nitrate are, when dry, termed super- 
phosphate of lime, as lime is the chief ingredient in bones. 
You need not in the least fear to use the Peas produced 
from seed sown with red lead. The pods will not be in the 
least affected. We are glad to have your testimony as to 
the fact that red lead sown with your first Peas kept them 
fee from injury by birds, whilst a second sowing without 
the lead was destroyed by the birds. 


653—Peach-leaves turning brown (J. P.).— 
A. there is neither evidence of blight or mildew on your 
Peach-leaf we infer that it has been scalded by a sudden 
burst of hot sun sending up the heat in the house before 
any ventilation could be given. Probably your trees have 
ere now grown out of the trouble, and are doing well. 


654—Calceolarias (Anvzious).—The term herbaceous 
applied to greenhouse spotted Calceolarias is very mis- 
leading, whilst the plants like to be kept cool, and dislike 
heat. They are very tender, and soon suffer from frosts or 
insects. Really they have to be raised from seed sown 
under glass in June or July, be grown on in pots under 
glass, and flower in the following spring. Probably you 
have thought them to be hardy herbaceous plants, like 
Phlox or similar border plants. 


655—Organic manure (H. B. D. P.).—Any descrip- 
tion of soluble artificial manure is good alike for trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. If it be convenient give it as liquid, 
being first well soaked for 24 hours at the rate of 1 lb. to 
10 gallons of water, or you may apply it about the roots 
very thinly and hoe it in if the weather be showery. All 
should depend on the weather. Still liquid-manure is 
largely wasted if the soil be allowed to become very dry 
first. In that case give it a good soaking of clear water 
twenty-four hours before giving liquid-manure.. Good 
animal manures are valuable, but they after all contain 
only the same plant food found in proper artificial 
manures, 


656—Cubic feet of greenhouse (J. B.).—If you 
want to obtain the cubical area of a lean-to greenhouse take 
the full width in feet, and the height in feet exactly in the 
centre of the house, and multiply one with the other. Then 
multiply that amount by the number of feet the house is 
long, thus yours is at bottom 13 feet wide, and in the 
centre 9 feet, these figures give you117. Then the house 
is 32 feet long, and 117 multiplied by 32 gives 3,744 cubic 
feet. If you wish to measure the cubic area of a span 
house of equal sides measure one half in the usual way, 
then multiply by 2, and you get the desired result. 


657/—Tuafted Pansies (Violas)—when to cross 
fertilise and gather seed (Viola ).—You ask when 
is the best time to cross fertilise the Tufted Pansy? No 
particular month can be given, as this may be successfully 
carried out during any warm and dry period in the summer 
months, Any bright day when there is little wind, and 
also when the flowers you propose to cross fertilise are in 
a proper condition for the operation to be carried out, is 
the time to select. Should the weather favour you, the 
seed-pod should be ready fr gathering in afew weeks. 


When this is quite ripe it should stand out quite in a line 
with the footstalk. 


658—Sheltering garden (M. L.).—We do not 
think a properly miade close oak paling fence, 6 feet in 
height, with substantial posts, would give you any trouble 
to repair for twenty years. It is a capital wearer. Six 
feet depths of corrugated iron, nailed to a stout framework, 
are first rate also, and inside you could plant Holly, 
Cupressus, broad-leaved Privet, or other evergreen shrubs 
to hide it. Probably asa hardy hedge nothing would be 
better than broad-leaved Privet to grow quickly and 
furnish the needful protection. 


659-Manuring sandy garden (M. £. P.).—Such 
soil as yours wants more adhesive manure than silicate. 
It is sandy enough already. We should advise well- 
decayed animal manures, especially from cow-sheds if ob- 
tainable, or if not then use very liberally—that is, at the 
rate of a bushel per rod—native guano, as that is fairly 
cheap. Some of the clay placed on the top, and well 
exposed to the air for the winter, would do it good also. 
If you could get clay excavated and partially burned first 
it would make a most valuable addition to the sandy soil. 
Any half-decayed road or ditch trimmings would also do 
good. 


660.—Yew-hedge devices (Go/f).—We much regret 
to learn that you wish to clip your Yew-hedge, fashioned 
in her own way by nature, into forms and figures that may 
be quaint, but which we all the same abhor. These things 
are entirely antagonistic to good taste in gardening. But 
in any case we cannot help you to find the wire devices 
you mention, not having heard of them, Usually these 
figures have been fashioned by the skill—sadly misused— 
of the gardener. Some efforts of remote days in that 
direction occasionally seen are indeed grotesque. 

661—Dyeing cut-flowers (/’. S.).—We cannot fur- 
nish you witha recipe for the actual ingredients of dyes 
to impart to flowers when cut and stood in them ; but we 
believe those commonly used dyes of Judson’s do admir- 
ably. We have had no experience of them for the purpose 
named, but suggest that you try some, using light coloured 
or white flowers, with rather soft stems. 


662—Covering exposed wood trellis (K.E./.). 
—We should think you would do well to plant common 
Virginian climbers at intervals along the fence or trellis 
you have, and get leading shoots to run along the top, 
spurring them hard back every autumn or winter. In time 
these would send shoots quite to the bottom each season. 
Plant those on the cold side, and on the west any strong- 
growing climbing Roses, Crimson Rambler, Mme. Berard, 
Lamarque, or Cheshunt Hybrid ; also Wistaria sinensis, 
Jasmines, and Clematis Jackmani, with Tropzolums in 
summer. The sprig mentioned in your other note has not 
come to hand, therefore we are unable to name it. 

663—Green shading for glass (Manuscript).—A 
common way to obtain the form of glass shading you want 
is to mix with new milk a green copperas powder or any 
green paint powder obtained from the colourman. Boil 
the milk and mix the powder whilst it is hot. Lay it on 
thinly with a brush. Common washing blue, mixed with 
milk, also makes a capital shading, and is much used, as 
the blue tint is very pale, and does not injure plants. 


664—Artificial manures ([rish Amateur).—We 
cannot recomménd any traders’ special manures. If you 
care to do so, and will purchase and use some, do so. 
Generally we advise for all fruit-trees what is called a com- 
plete manure, that consists of superphosphate (bone-flour), 
Kainit (potash), and sulphate of ammonia (nitrogen) in 
equal parts, well mixed, then dressed once a month during 
the period the fruit is swelling about over the roots of trees 
and bushes, well hoeing it in. If the weather be dry then 
a good watering should follow. Of course, vou may app'y 
it in liquid form, giving 1 lb. weight to 10 gallons of water. 
It will be better if 2lb. of soot be added. If yours is a 
damp district we should prefer to apply it dry. 

665—Bottom-heat (H. W.).—So soon as real summer 
heat sets in Cucumber plants should need no bottom-heat. 
That is to say, if you can get a warmth of from 65 degs. to 
75 degs. without artificial heat that will do. If lower 
temperature prevails you must supply additional warmth. 
If you use poultry-manure to make liquid for watering 
Tomatoes let it be very weak. A half bushel should do for 
20 gallons of water. At present use it sparingly. After 
the plants are well laden with fruit apply twice a week. 

666—Rose-leaves falling (Delta).—Judging from 
the small size of the leaves sent from your Gloire de Dijon 
Rose, growth must be very poor. A strong, healthy plant 
should give leaves far larger. Is the plant exposed to 
cold, keen winds, or are the roots in sour, wet soil? It is 
too late to do so now, but in the autumn we should advise 
you to lift the plant, give some fresh soil, and replant it. 
Do not add to the soil any raw manure, only some that is 
well decayed, and not wet. Then afterwards give manure 
mulchings over the roots. 

667—Blotched Pear-leaves (E. M. M.).—We do 
not think the black blotches on the leaves of your Pears 
are due to frosts, especially as your position is a com- 
paratively warm one. They seem rather to be due to an 
attack of some description of fungus, especially as many 
of the leaves have tiny warts or blisters on them. Ib is 
difficult to advise dealing with attacks of this nature, 
because their nature is so little known. The only thing we 
can advise is gently spraying or syringing the trees with a 
solution of bluestone (sulphate of copper), 2 Ib., and of 
fresh lime, 2 1b., both dissolved in water, then put into a 
wooden tub with 20 gallons of water added, and 4 Ib. of 
soft-soap to make it adhesive. It is all the same very 
probable that the roots are deep and in poor soil. Surface 
forking and manuring might do the trees some good also. 


668—Infested Vine (Lipbooke). — Your Vine-leaf 
sent seems to be badly infested with thrips, a very minute 
insect that establishes itself in great numbers on the 
undersides of the leaves, and subsists on the sappy matter 
of the leaves, fairly sucking them dry. These pests are 
generally found on Vines where the atmosphere is very 
dry. You may do some good by syringing the leaves 
freely with a solution of Sunlight-soap or of Gishurst-com- 
pound and flowers of sulphur well stirred in, but the house 
must have the floor damped, and a close, moist air be 
generated for a few days and nights to endeavour to check 
the ravages of this troublesome little insect. Use the 
syringe freely night and morning. 

669—Gloxinias (Florist).—If you have, as you say, 
a grand lot of plants now, we advise you to use stimulants 
very sparingly. Mix at the rate of 1 quart of soot and 
1 pint of guano, or any other good special manure, put 
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it into a canvas bag, and stand it into 10 gallons of water, 
keeping it occasionally moved. After the second day give 
just a little of the liquid to the plants, and afterwards 
about once a week. If they have too much they may 
throw unduly strong leafage. As fo having the plants at 
their best on July 26th, keep them in a cool tenyperature 
for a few weeks. That will check them somewhat, and 
they should be given rather more warmth if needed during 
July. Do not be in too much hurry to give Tomato and 
Cucumber plants stimulants. They can hardly need it 
yet. When they do, apply the solution described above, 
and be careful not to overdo it, as these plants do not 
require special feeding until they have begun to fruit 
freely. 


670—Propagating Plum-trees (Smolenski).—You 
cannot propagate Plums, Pears, Apples, and Cherries, or 
other tree fruits by aid of cuttings, as you suggest. You 
may sow stones of any Plum, or Damson, or wild Bullace 
to give you young plants to bud, when fairly strong, in the 
sides near the ground in July or August, just as those are 
budded ; or you may, perhaps, get some ordinary Plum 
suckers in the autumn with roots, trim them up, and plant 
them in rows 2 feet apart for budding the following year ; 
or you may, perhaps, purchase some proper stocks from 
a nursery to plant. If, however, you are purely an 
amateur, it may be best to purchase young trees already 
budded. Prune back all summer shoots to about four leaf 
buds about the middle of July, but preserve those shoots 
that are required to extend the main branches, nailing 
them into the wall. The cut back shoots or spurs will 
push growth again from the foremost bud, but that can be 
torn out later, and in the winter each spur may be 
shortened back to three dormant buds, which should then 
carry fruit. 

671—Peach-trees failing to bloom (W. 4. P.).— 
It is not possible to indicate the exact reason why your 
Peach-trees inside or on walls have failed to set fruit, but 
generally we assume that the trees outside were injured 
by sharp frosts, which destroyed the pollen and caused tne 
flowers to be sterile. Possibly you gave them no protec- 
tion at night. The tree inside the house may have failed 
to bloom, because the roots were in soil far too dry. That 
is a common cause of bloom falling on trees that have their 
roots in an inside border that gets poorly watered. 


672—Fruit-trees diseased (WV. S.).—Your fruit- 
trees seem to be in a bad way generally. We think the 
leaves sent show injury by frost and cold, cutting winds, 
especially at night. But taking the samples in order, 
No. 1, from Pear-tree, seems to evidence roots in cither 
poor or sour soil. The spur sent has a starved look ; the 
soil wants opening, some old removed, and fresh and 
manure added. No. 2, Plum-tree, has a severe attack of 
some minute fungus, because the leaves are covered with 
warts or swellings. These are due, perhaps, first to cold 
chills, also to soil being poor, another to an attack of 
fungus. Trees in good soil seldom are so attacked, and 
mere dressings of some solution do little good. No. 3isa 
common case of blistered leaf, such as is usual in cold 
springs on the Peach. Pick them off, and new healthy 
leaves will soon come. No. 4, Victoria Plum, shows an 
attack of aphis or blight. Nothing would do this more 
good than a hard washing with soapy water first, and one - 
of clear water later. Use soft-soap or Sunlight-soap 
liberally in the water. 


673—Cucumbers diseased (Reader). — Your 
Cucumbers seem to be in a very bad way, and so far as we 
can judge are beyond remedy. Evidently they are greatly 
infested by some destructive fungus, and we can recom- 
mend you nothing better than complete destruction of 
every portion. Then get out the soil, thoroughly wash 
the house with boiling soapy water, white lime the walls 
and woodwork with hot limewash, and even then burn in 
the house some sulphur on hot cinders, enough to fill the 
house with strong fumes for a few hours. Very strong 
manures seem to be needed. If you do not care to do so 
much pick off the worst leaves and fruits, dust liberally 
with sulphur, and keep the house close and warm for a 
few days. 

674—Double White Narcissus (A. F.. B.).—The 
flower bud of the double Narcissus sent, Narcissus poeticus, 
fl.-pl., commonly called the Gardenia Narcissus, has 
evidently, whilst it was yet soft and just thrown up, been 
injured by frost. It is not an uncommon form of injury, 
and is no disease. It often pays to give the tufts some 
protection at night when the buds are in that tender con- 
dition. Your Lilies of the Valley evidently need some 
manuring. You may at once give them a heavy dressing 
of soot, and then well wash it in; or if you prefer some 
guano, but sparingly, giving two or three small dressings 
at intervals, or you may make some liquid-manure and 
give the beds an occasional watering. Inthe winter givea 
top-dressing of old decayed hot-bed manure, or something 
as near decayed as you can give. 


675—Lilies of the Valley (Petr).—Your Lily of the 
Valley bed is, without doubt, old, and needs lifting and 
replanting ; but that must be done nextautumn. Prepare 
some ground, well manure and trench it, then add more 
manure on the surface, very short stuff; fork it in, and 
plant the strongest crowns, 2 inches or 3 inches apart all 
over the bed. Replant the weaker ones elsewhere. Cast 
some fine soil over all, and water freely. Inthe meantime 
give your bed some manure, as advised to ‘* A. F. B.” 


676—Rusty Pears (H. C.).—Your Pears, as per 
sample sent, are badly infected with rust, a species of 
fungus, which is, after all, generated by bad root action. 
Unless you can lift your tree entirely and replant it in 
fresh soil, keeping the roots near the surface, we fear there 
is little hope your Pears will improve. Some of the injury 
may be due to early sharp frosts, but the primary cause is 
that the roots are in sour soil, where proper food is not 
found. If your tree is too large to lift, then we should 
advise that early next winter you open atrench round it a 
few feet from the stem, cut off all large roots, and grub 
under and sever all downward roots, then fill in the trench 
with fresh soil. Also fork off the surface soiland add s»me 
fresh, mixed with which is some wood-ashes, soot, and 
lime-refuse that should do the tree great good. 

677—Asparagus-bed (R. R.).—Keep on cutting y ovr 
Asparagus heads till the end of June. Then let the 
growth remain to make fresh crowns for next year. You 
must now keep the bed free from weeds, and give ita 
dressing of common coarse salt, at the rate of 1 lb. to 
10 square yards ; that will wash in. Later, give the bed a 
soaking occasionally of any description of liquid-manure 
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you can obtain or make. The stronger you can make the 
summer growths the finer the stems neXt year. In the 
winter remove from the surface, after the stems have died 
and been cut away, about 3 inches of the top soil, placing 
it in the wide alleys. Then lay ona dressing of short, 
half-decayed animal manure to wash in during the winter, 
and on that throw an inch of the trenched al: adding the 
rest and making the bed neat in the spring. 


678—Salvia coccinea (G. /.).—This accommo- 
dating shrub is a native of South America, from whence it 
was introduced to this country nearly 120 years ago. It 
grows to a height of about 2 feet or so, and is a greenhouse, 
or half hardy annual or perennial. 


679—Egg-plants (7. G.).—Your Celsia is named 
cretica. It has yellow flowers, borne on long spikes, and is 
easily grown in pots. This kind is biennial. The seed 
should be sown in the spring in warmth, and the plants 
kept through the next winter to flower during the spring and 
summer. Asto Egg-plants, they are dwarf, seldom exceeding 
20 inches in height. They have stout stems, are bushy in 
habit, have large leaves, and carry their fruits hanging 
downwards. There are both white and purple. They will 
grow on a warm border outdoors, but do best in pots, 
about 6-inch ones, in a greenhouse. They need ordinary 
pot aay and are raised from seed sown in warmth in 
April. 

680—Ants in Strawberry-bed (J. 4. B.).—It is 
very difficult to dislodge or destroy these insects in a 
Strawberry-bed without destroying the plants also. 
Probably after you have gathered what fruit you may have, 
that will be the best plan. To do that, chop off the 
plants and let them dry, then addany straw, shavings, dried 
wood, or branches, or hedge trimmings, so as to cover the 
soil, and let it burn, setting it alight on the windward 
side. After that is done add a dressing of gas-lime, 2 Ib. 
to the rod, and after well raking it about dig the whole in. 
In the meantime make afresh Strawberry-bed in another 
part of the garden. Asa temporary remedy get 6-inch 
clean flower pots, coat them over inside with treacle, and 
stand them about in the bed upside down where the ants 
usually run. The insects will often swarm into the pots 
and can be destroyed by dipping them into boiling water. 


621—Tomato-leaves flagging (M. L.).—It is 
possible that one cause of your Tomato-leaves flagging is 
that you have watered too freely, especially as the plants 
seem to be growing in the soil of the house. They 
invariably do better in good sized pots or small boxes in 
good soil, where, the roots being restricted, they can be 
ted with manure when carring heavy crops of fruit. Too 
much water causes the roots to damp off, and then the 
yiants suffer. Then, as you say, the weather has been 
dull, that would cause the leaves to be weak or thin and 
flaccid. For that reason they would flag very much, so 
soon as the sun shone out warmly. Aspell of warm sunny 
weather will no doubt soon set them right, but it seems to 
be long in coming. 


682 — Profits from greenhouses (7. S.). — 
Although we readily reply to all brief questions we cannot 
uive valuable time to read queries so long as yours. Please 
ito put what you want to ask into very much less space. 
Evidently your Tomato-plants are suffering from a disease 
inherited through the seed, and is commonly called the 
yellows. It may seem drastic treatment, but we fear there 
is little hope of any other remedy than destroying’ the 
entire batch of affected plants, and putting others that are 
from a healthy stock in their place, using washed pots and 
tresh soil. You seem to have discontinued heating far 
Loo soon, as warmth has been badly needed. In doing that 
you helped to promote the evil. As to sending OChrysan- 
themums, when ready to cut in the winter, to Covent- 
xarden Market, it will be, we fear, like sending coals to 
Newcastle. Better try and sell anywhere else. All 
depends on quality, which, to be profitable, must be first 
rate We advise you to seek the opinion of some practical 
nian, who can look in and see your houses Market work 
needs first-class practical experience. 


633—Gloxinia culture.—Will someone kindly give 
me a little information on the culture of Gloxinia bulbs? 
What heat ought they to be plunged in? Is Cocoa-nut- 
fibye waste good for plunging, and how often ought they 
to be watered before starting /—AMATEUR. 


*.* Start the tubers in a temperature of 70 degs., using 
sivwl pots and a rather light and sandy compost. Pot on 
as they require, using aw compost of leaf-sotl, turfy loam, 
and thoroughly decayed manure in equal proportions, 
adding alittle coarse sand to keep it more porous. Shift 
them on freely and before the leaves overhang, until a 
inch pot isin use. Do not water much at first. After a 
: ay they need considerable water. We would not plunge 

hom. 


684—Choice Show and Regal Pelargoniums. 
—Please will you give me a list of a few choice Show and 
Regal Pelargoniums, double and single fringed, to include 
Purple Emperor? And would it be best for me to purchase 
rooted cuttings or plants? Which would be cheapest ?— 
ARCHIE. 


** Your query is not very clear. In the first place, 
Show and Regal Pelargoniums are synonymous terms, nor 
are we certain if you mean double and single blossoms, cr 
merely heavily or lightly fringed. You have asked for 
several lists of names recently, and it would be well to get 
some good grower’s descriptive list, such as Messrs. Cannell 
and Sons, Swanley, Messrs. Turner and Son, Slough, or 
Messrs. Pearsons, Chillwell, Notts. We name a dozen of 
the best hybrid doubles of the “ Regal” or “ Show” section, 
but cannot give full descriptions. Purchase small plants 
in pots; it is late for rooted cuttings. Chillwell White, 
Lady Duff, Mrs. Innes Rogers, Dewil de Lorraine, Mrs. 
Harrison, Champion, Princess Maud, Duke of Albany, 
ye Klein, Madame Everard, Dr. Masters, and Captain 

takes. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strama, W.C. 

Names of plants.—UH. S. Richardson, Lewisham.— 
1, Weigela amabilis variegata ; 2, W. anabilis. J. H. H 
—Cytisus (Genista) precox. Cuttings do not root freely 
unless they are caught at just the right time, which is 
when the wood is about half matured. They should have 
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a piece of the old wood attached, and be placed in sandy 
soil, and stood in a warm (not hot) ease, and shaded from 
the sun. 
secure in the soil, they will emit roots. 
if sown in heat soon after they are gathered, but, as arule, 
revert to the type. 


Send when in flower. 
plants from a sketch of a single leaf, but from your de- 
scription we should say the plantis a very common Abutilon, 








If shoots are bent down and with pegs made 
Seeds germinate 


Altona.—The shrub in flower is 
The other specimen is not in condition. 
D. Dooley.—It is difficult to name 





Mespilus Smithi. 





occupying more room than it deserves. If you send us a 
specimen with flowers and foliage, we shall be pleased to 
name it for you. The little prickly shrub is Berberis 
Darwini, one of the most lovely of yellow blossomed hardy 
shrubs. You are not likely to meet with much success 
with your seedling Orange-plants.—WNorth Wales.— 
1, Common Hounds’-Tongue (Cynoglossum officinale) ; rep 
Common Butterwort (Pinguicula caudata); 8, Common 
Rest Harrow (Ononis arvensis) ; 4, Next week ; 5, Geranium 
pusillum; 6, G. dissectum; 7, Stellaria media.—Col. 
Haynes Bridge.—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus).—W. B. 
Davies.—Grislinia littoralis. J. Taylor. — Saxifraga 
Camposi or Wallacei. Constant Reader.—Selaginella 
Mertensi.mK. C. H., Cheshire.—Brassia caudata. it. 
Dugon.—1, Rumex sanguinea (Red-veined Dock) ; 2, Leaf 
of Wayfaring-tree (Viburnum Lantana).—C. Holmes.— 
Narcissus poeticus, the double white Poet’s Daffodil. 
—F. S. P., Sevenoaks. — Bryophyllum  proliferum, 
Mrs. R. Brise.—Scrophularia vernalis.— Deepdene. 
—Pansy Countess of Kintore. —— Monica.—Lungwort 
(Pulmonaria officinalis). Alonsa.—Alonsoa incisifolia. 
- D., St. Asaph.—Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Orus- 
Galli). West Meath.—1, Olearia Haasti (Daisy Bush) ; 
2, Coronilla Emerus. G. P.—The flowers were much 
withered, but apparently nothing more than a bunch- 
flowered variety.—W. Park.—1, Sedum album ; 2, Eche- 
veria glauca; 3, Sedum virens; 4, Saxifraga hypnoides 
(Mossy Rockfoil); 5, S. purpurascens ; 6, S. Wallacei or 
Camposi; 7, 8. ceratophylla. H. M. Waitheman.—1, 





























Lychnis dioica ; 2, L. dioica fi.-pl. ; 3, Sedum arboreum ; 


4, Geum dentatum; 5, Saxifraga Sternbergi; 6, S. mus- 
coides ; 7, Libertia formosa; 8, Veronica gentianoides. 
Miss Whitehead. — Lonicera japonica, also named 
Halleana. It is quite bardy. H. Mummere.—A rather 
poor form of the Double Narcissus poeticus. 
Staphyléa pinnata 

















Ceanothus azureus. 


the Double Meadow Rockfoil (Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl.). 


—F rank Levey.—We are sorry not to be able to help 
It is 


you, but the flowers may be those of any kinds. 
impossible to tell from single blooms. F. W. Townson. 
—Salsify or Vegetable Oyster (Tragopogon porrifolius). 











tilla). 
globosa). 
cantia virginica). 








penduliflora. 


Fuchsia cordifolia splendens. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


J. Montgomery.—You should be able to 
cretica from any good nurseryman. 
advertisers in GARDENING. 


Catalogues received.—Yellow Turnips.—Messrs, 
Toogood and Sons, Southampton. 


BEES. 


Granulated Honey (7. G. ).—The honey 
being found in places apart from the bulk of the 
stores, and, consequently, in a lower tempera- 
ture, would quite account for its becoming 
candied so soon. Pure honey soon granulates 
in a low temperature—granulation, indeed, 
being a test of its purity, it becoming white and 
hard:as soon as it gets cool in many cases. It 
can usually, however, be restored to its liquid 
state if the vessel containing it be set upon a 
warm plate or in hot water for a time ; and if 
when quite hot it be securely sealed up, it will 
not, usually, become again ah iHent The 
sample honey sent much resembles Lime-tree 
honey in flavour ; this would, of course, be har- 
vested later than White Clover main-crop 
honey, and would account for its being stored 
in odd nooks and corners, the supers being, 
probably, full by that time. The full sections 
should have been removed upon completion and 
empty ones put in their place, and so covered up 
that the Bees could not gain access to the roof 
for the storage of their surplus honey. Lime- 
tree honey 1s of a greenish shade while in a 
liquid state, while that from White Dutch 
Clover is almost colourless, and of very Celicate 
flavour. Field Beans afford honey of a brown 
tint, and Heather yields a strong-flavoured 
honey, very dark in colour.—S. 8. G. 





_ 566—Daturas 5 feet high.—‘‘M. H.” has an 
immense plant of white Datura nearly 6 feet high. It has 
produced quantities of the large white flowers this season 
and is stillin bloom. As the plant has grown too large for 
the greenhouse ‘‘M. H.” would dispose of it. Itis ina 
large tub. 
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Chestal.— 
H, E. Keane.—The Daisy-like plant 
is Erigeron mucronatus, the other is Magnolia Lenné. The 
Erigeron is a well-known hardy plant.——Subseriber.— 
H. Benstead.—We could find no 
flower.—A Subscriber, Park Cottage.—The Fair Maids 
of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.); the other is 


Henry Ferguson. — Pasque-flower (Anemone pulsa- 
Constant Subscriber.—Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea 
Miss Yulen.—Virginian Spiderwort (Trades- 
M. Campion.—Spirea Thunbergi.— 
Westmeath.—Your Fuchsia with the small leaves and long 
tubular flowers, with green segments, No 1, is Fuchsia 
No 2, having large heart shaped leaves, and 
shorter scarlet flowers, also with green segments, is 





get Celsia 
Try some of the 


LAW. 


Nuisance by Pigeons.—I have a lean- 


to greenhouse, and a roof of my premises over- 
hangs the greenhouse. 
congregate on the overhanging roof, and their 
droppings fall on the greenhouse roof, rendering 
the water from my roofs of no use except for 
anes purposes. 


A number of Pigeons 


If I give the owner of the 
-igeons notice of my intention, can I after- 


wards shoot or trap the Pigeons when they 
come ?—A. W. F. 


* * This annoyance constitutes an actionable 
nuisance, if nothing more, for which you have a 
remedy in a court of law, and for that reason 
you cannot shoot the Pigeons. If you had no 
other remedy you might shoot the birds ; but 
you have a remedy and you must pursue it. If 
the rain-water from the roofs is required for 
household or domestic purposes, the owner of 
the Pigeons might be made the subject of 
proceedings under the Public Health Acts. 

Removing plants (4. B.).—You cannot take 
the plants without the landlord’s permission. See recent 


replies to the same question. But you can, we have no 
doubt, make some arrangement about the matter. 





BIRDS. 


Treatment of Grey Parrot (#. J. 
Fleming ).—You should feed your bird upon 
Maize, boiled till soft, then strained and wiped 
dry. This should form its staple food, to which 
may be added Oats, Millet, Hemp and Canary- 
seed, a few Nuts, and a little ripe fruit. It is 
not kind or wise, as a general rule, to limit 
these birds in the matter of water for 
drinking, as is so often the practice. They 
should have what fresh, puré water they require, 
excepting in the case of newly-imported birds. 
These should not at first be allowed free access 
to the drinking tin, but be givena drink of tepid 
water three times a day, for having, as a rule, 
been deprived of water on their journey from 
their native land to this country, they are liable 
to take more than is good for them if an unlimited 
supply be allowed them on their arrival. Indeed, 
owing to the wretched manner in which they are 
packed together on the journey, very many of these 
birds contract disease, and die soon after arrival ; 
it, therefore, requires great care in ein iets a 
Parrot in order to secure a bird that is really 
healthy and thoroughly acclimatised, No animal 
food of any kind should ever be given to these 
birds, neither should bread-and-milk or sop be 
supplied in quantity. A dry crust of bread or 
plain biscuit may be offered now and then. 
while a piece of cuttle-fish-bone to nibble at will 
tend to keep them in health. Coarse grit sand 
must not be forgotten to assist digestion. The 
difference in appearance between the male 
and female is very slight, rendering it almost 
impossible to distinguish the one from the other ; 
it is, however, of not much consequence, as both 
learn to talk. “You cannot begin too soon to 
repeat constantly in your bird’s hearing the 
words or sentences you wish it to copy—it will 
soon begin to imitate. The young birds of this 
species have grey eyes, while those of the older 
birds are straw colour.—S, 8. G. 


Canary (C. A. Brine).—In this case the 
excessive fatness of the bird caused a blocking- 
up of the egg passage, and rupture ensuing was 
the cause of death. Yearling hens are more 
subject to egg-binding than the more mature 
birds, and cold at the laying time will often 
bring on a rupture of the egg passage. It is 
important that breeding hens be kept, by judi- 
cious feeding, from becoming over fat. A case 
of egg-binding may be suspected if the hen 
Canary remains upon her nest with ruffed 
plumage for some hours after the laying time, 
which is usually quite early in the morning. 
Relief may be given to egg-bound hens by 
administering one drop of castor - oil, and 
anointing the vent with the same, afterwards 
holding the patient over the steam arising 
from hot water for five or ten minutes, and 
then replacing her upon the nest or upon 
a piece of soft flannel in a cage a short distance 
from a fire ; the egg will, usually, be passed at 
once. If relief is not obtained the operation 
should be repeated, when, if retention still con- 
tinues, nothing more can be done ; the bird will 
probably die. Upon a bird recovering from 
egg-binding it should be supplied with a little 
fresh bread-and-milk for a day or two, and be 
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kept warm and out of draughts. A hen that 
has on:e suffered from egg-binding should not 
again be used for breeding purposes. Care 
should be taken to supply nesting birds with 
materials for the elaboration of shells for their 
eggs, such as old mortar crushed fine, or powdered 
oyster-shells, as the most fatal cases of egg- 
binding arise from the retention of a shell-less 
egg.—s. 8. G. 

Linnet (Regent). — Inflammation of the 
bowels appears to have been the cause of death 
in this case, and may have arisen from a chill 
after bathing in a cold temperature, or from a 
sudden change in the weather. This somewhat 
common disease among cage birds may also be 
caused by injudicious feeding. The mixed seed 
you have been feeding your birds upon is very 
good for most of the seed-eaters ; the best diet 
for the Linnet is, however, Canary-seed and 
small Summer Rape, with a small portion of 
Lettuce, Lin, and Maw-seed added occasionally 
to vary the diet. Now and then a few grains 
of Hemp may be given, but not in quantity, as 
it is too fattening and stimulating, and the 
caged Linnet, being a great feeder, is very sub- 
ject to obesity—many of these birds dying of 
apoplexy. A large cage should be provided 
that plenty of exercise may be taken to coun- 
teract this tendency. An excessive allowance 
of green food will sometimes cause bowel com- 
plaint in cage-birds, especially if given suddenly 
after its having been withheld for a time, thus 
causing the bird to gorge itself and upset its 
digestive organs. It greatly tends to the good 
health of the Linnet in cenfinement if it can 
have from time to time some of the seed it 
partakes of when at liberty, such as those of 
the Plantain, Dock, Knotweed, and Thistle. A 
ou of salt for the bird to peck at is also very 

eneficial.—S. 8. G. 

Indigo bird (M. A. M.).—This bird was 
in a state of excessive fatness, a thick coating of 
fat surrounding the body and intestines. This 
state of things would arise from partaking of 
food too rich in nitrogenous compounds or from 
want of sufficient exercise. Over-fat birds 
become indisposed to take proper exercise, 
remaining upon their perches, excepting when 
occupied in seeding, and so increase their state 
of obesity, often with fatal results. The liver of 
this bird was in a bad state of congestion, but the 
immediate cause of death appears to have been a 
fit of apoplexy, due to a rupture of a blood-vessel 
in the substance of the brain. When a bird 
phere disinclined te take proper exercise, is 
observed to have an unusually sleek and plump 
appearance, and to suffer from shortness of 
breath upon a slight exertion, it should be put 
upon short commons, or upon plainer diet than 
it has been receiving, while it must be encour- 
aged to take more exercise.—S. 8. G. 

Hen Canary singing (Shamrock ).—It 
is not an uncommon occurrence for a hen Canary 
to sing, but we have never known one to possess 
a voice as strong, clear, and varied as that of a 
male bird; although, of course, the song of a 
hen might approach very near in execution to 
that of an indifferent performer of the opposite 
sex. Many hen Canaries are also so compact 
and bright in form and plumage as to be with 
difficulty distinguished from the male by the 
amateur bird-fancier.—S. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 


Fowls dying (J. B. S.).—There is really 
nothing mysterious about the death of your 
Fowls; the wonder would be if they were to 
retain their health. Your poultry-house is far 
too small for so many Fowls, especially when 
we consider that no ventilation is provided. 
You may take it for granted that, except at 
mid-winter, or in extremely cold weather, adult 
Fowls would do better if they roosted in an 
open shed ; and adult Turkeys—which are not 
expected to lay in the winter—would be more 
at home in the open air, if they could be kept 
d-y. The principal fault connected with Fowl- 
buses, as a rule, is that no provision is made 
fo: ventilation, so that the air is like that of an 
oven before the night is half over. Under such 
conditions it is simply impossible for Fowls to 
thrive, and the chickens bred from them must 
inherit the complaint which carried off their 
parents. I would advise you not only to provide 
a1 open window—covered with wire-netting— 
hut also to treat the door in the same way. 


Even then I should expect the place to be very 
warm in sultry weather. But the housing is 
not the only bad arrangement your Fowls have 
to contend with ; the feeding is also bad. Liver 
disease is not—as you suppose—promoted by the 
use of Wheat as a staple food. It is, however, 
undoubtedly encouraged by the excessive use of 
starchy foods, and these you are using in spite of 
the fact that you lost birds last year with liver 
disease. Instead of Potatoes (all starch) for 
the morning feed, you should use a mixture of 
sharps and Barley-meal, unless you employed 
some of the patent poultry foods ; whilst the 
Indian Corn—starch again—would be more 
wisely exchanged for Wheat, Buckwheat, or 
Barley. The foods I have recommended are safe 
ones, unless your Fowls are tainted with liver 
disease, which, of course, from your letter is 
most probable. The only advice I can give you 
which is likely to be of any use is to kill off the 
whole of your stock at once, disinfect the runs, 
and in the course of a couple of months lay in 
an entirely new stock of March and April- 
hatched pullets. Your present birds will never 
do you any good. Insect vermin can be kept 
under by the free use of carbolic disinfectants 
and paraftin.—DovuLTING. 

Value of Peafowl eggs (K. C.).—I do 
not think any hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down as to the value of Peafowls’ eggs, because 
the demand is so very uncertain, and buyers 
are few and far between. Another strong reason 
against any regular market price is the fact 
that the eggs are never forthcoming in great 
numbers; whilst a third point which affects 
their sale is the difficulty attending the rearing 
of the chicks, unless their natural parent is 
employed for the work. I think if you were to 
ask abouta shilling each for the eggs you would 
get their full value ; but, as a commercial trans- 
action, it would pay you better to hatch the 
chicks yourself, and offer them for sale when 
fully grown. The relationship of the parent 
birds is too close to insure the strongest off- 
spring, but it is all in your favour that inbreed- 
ing has not prevailed in the past.—Dovu.tina. 


Death of chickens ( Lxi/e ).—I am sorry 
to tell you that the death of your chickens is 
brought about by the use of unsuitable foods. 
Boiled Rice and greaves are altogether unfit for 
chickens under a fortnight old, and I should 
never use them at all for the purpose. Seeing 
that the chicks are ‘‘ perfectly healthy at first,” 
it should not be a difficult matter to rear them 
if a proper system of rearing be adopted. Your 
best plan is to proceed as follows : For the first 
three days feed on chopped (hard-boiled) egg 
mixed with stale bread-crumbs ; then gradually 
introduce Spratt’s chicken-meal mixed with 
sharps; also meat scraps once daily minced 
very small; followed by coarse oatmeal and 
split Wheat. At first feed five times a day, 
reduced to three times when as many weeks old. 
Try to change the food at each meal, and never 
give more than will be cleared up at once. 
Keep the birds dry, and move the coops fre- 
quently to fresh ground. If it can be possibly 
avoided do not allow the adult Fowls to obtain 
access to the chicken rearing-ground. Shun 
Rice and greaves as you would ‘‘ the plague.” — 
DOovULTING. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD 
AND FIELD. 


Compote of fresh fruits (/ora).— 
I question whether you could get arrack in 
London—it is a white rum, made with Rice 
and the juice of the Cocoa-nut-tree—but any 
good brand of brandy would answer in the same 
way as the Cherry brandy is made. I should 
advise that a jar be filled three parts only with 
fruit and sugar, and the one bottle of brandy 
poured in. It must be air-tight, otherwise it 
would ferment. When using from the vessel 
care is needed to fasten it down again. And 
space must be left in the jar for the flow of juice, 
as well as the sugar as it dissolves, so that it 
will not overflow, in which case it would be as 





well to let the sugar dissolve before fastening 


down the jar.—B. 


Lilium formosanum.—tThis elegant Lily appears 
intermediate between longiflorum and _philippinense, 
less free, probably than the forms of the former usually 
are. The large trumpet blossoms of pure white, with a 
slight flush of brown, are singularly like those of some of 
the Japan forms of the long-flowered group, particularly 
those with dark stems. 
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PRICES 199°", S| 40 439 


Extra Cisterns, 10/9, 15, 6, 16/6, 23/9 respectively. 
VERY RESTING 
GARDEN 
ARM-CHAIR 


(FOLDING), 


3/9; just to clear, 2/95 
postage, 10d. 


NAVY SERGE SUITS 
For Gardening, 11/2, 


All goods of 10s. value car. paid 
to any part of United 
Kingdom. 


APSIDE AND MILK-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


MERRYWEATHER'S 


HIGH-CLASS 


Non-Kinkable ““ RED-GREY ” 
GARDEN HOSE. 
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THE HOSE OF THE DAY IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 


Guaranteed English Made. Best Quality. © 


NO RISE IN PRICES. 
‘Hose bought ten years ago still in use.” 


_ Write for Gardeners’ Catalogue, containing 1,000 
illustrations of Pumps and other useful appliances in the gar- 
den. Also ask for Samples and Price List. 


Merryweather’s, 
63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Works: GREENWICH, S.E. 
Hose users requiring a Steel Wire-bound Armoured 
pints should ask for ‘“*M. and S.’s” “ Sphincter Grip” 
ose. 


GREAT FLOWER. SHOW, 


RICHMOND, SURREY. 
JUNE 29th, 1898. 


£300 IN PRIZES. 
CHALLENGE CUP for ROSES. 


Schedules and full particulars of A. ALGERNON 
CHANCELLOR, Hon. Sec., 1, King-st., Richmond, Surrey. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 











]a=- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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| N 6. 1,006,—Vot. XX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” JUNE 18, 1898. 
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to grow, and one of the most effective of stove 
plante. The prestit is the ek Beh season) 
late? plant& datrying the display into August ot 
September. The panicles of flower are bright 
scarlet. To keep the plants in flower as long 
as possible, place them in a cool, partially 
shaded house. The conservatory in some places 
is very unsuitable to stove plants even while 
resting, and in such this Clerodendron should 
not find 4 place while ih bloom; it would; 
nevertheless, be wrong to say it is unsuitable 
for conservatory decoration. While in flower 
the plants must not be too much dried, but the 
fact must not be lost sight of that the apex of 
the season’s growth has been reached, and when 
once the blossoms are over, the sooner in reason 
the plants are out ever for the season the better, 
This allows of the stertis being itiade intd 
cuttings, while the old plant must be kept on 
the dry side afterwards. During the winter 
the house in which this Clerodendron is grown 
should be kept warm, as being a native of Java 
too little heat is dangerous. As long as it is 
kept dry it will take no harm in a minimum 
temperature of 60 degs., but far below this 
it is not safe to go. The plants should not 
be repotted until they havé made a littls 
growth, jtist an inch or so to show that thie 
roots are moving; then they may be re- 
potted, single - stemmed plants flowering 
finely in 7-inch pots and larger ones in a 
size or two larger. Drain the pots well, 
and prepare a mixture of sound fibrous loam 
and peat with a plentiful addition of well-dried 
cow-manure, for these plants have a lot to do in 
a few months and are gross feeders. It would 
be wrong to say pot loosely, yet the material 
must not be too tightly rammed, and where the 
loam is of a nature prone to run close, add a 
plentiful sprinkling of the best coarse silver- 
sand. The plants may be then taken to a house 
with a brisk moist temperature, grown on 
rapidly until the flowering season, and if they 
can have the assistance of a little bottom-heat 
at starting, such as is afforded by plunging in 
tan or similar material, it puts them rapidly out 
of harm’s way in the matter of the drying off of 
the young shoots. This they will do sometimes 
after disturbance, and it is necessary to be very 
careful with the watering at first. Soot-water 
well diluted is an excellent stimulant to this 
plant when the pots are filled with roots, and 
the same material sprinkled about under the 
stages and used for damping floors is of material 
benefit owing to the ammonia which it generates 
in the atmosphere. Insects dislike this kind of 
moisture, especially scale and its near relative 
mealy-bug. Considerable trouble will be found 
with plants infested with the latter, but if taken 
in hand when only a few insects are present 
these may be seg destroyed. Ionce cleared a 


during bright sunshine. The best place for 
carrying out these conditions is a close pit, with 
bottom-heat derived fron stable-manur®, leaves, 
tan, or other fermenting tidterial. These 
genial sources of warmth quicken the roots into 
prompt and vigorous action, the pots are filled 
with them, and the tops started in a very short 
time. As soon as the roots reach the sides of 
the pots, and before they become matted, the 
plants should receive their first shift into their 
flowering pots ; 8-inch, 1‘)-inch, or 12-inch tay 
be used, according to the size of the plants. 
The last-named pot (12-inch) will afford root 
space enough to grow a magnificent plant with 
from eight to twelve stems—such specimens as 
are seldom seen. As soon as the plants get a 
good hold of the soil in their flowering pots a 
cooler system of treatment may be adopted. 
Borrom-Heat should be dispensed with, and 
more air given, and until towards the auturmn— 
say through August and September—the plants 
may be grown in cold-pits, shut closely up, how- 
ever, about four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
a copious overhead syringing with warm soft 
water ; this treatment will develop a sturdy 
habit with great size and substance of stems. 
The shoots should never be stopped. I am 
aware that some cultivators recommend ne 
: : stopping because it makes the plants bushy, an 
ranging from 60 degs. to 70 degs., with a rather raeliplies the number of ahOatal Asa eats it 
dry atmosphere, are the best conditions for| does neither. The shoots stopped generally 
maturing the wood of Poinsettias. This care only break one bud; there is, therefore, no 
in the ripening of the wood of the plant In ques- | multiplication of the number of shoots. As the 
tion is well bestowed, if only for the superiority | new shoot is apt to run further from the old one 
of the young plants raised from it. They are] before showing a bract, there is consequently no 
far superior in habit and produce finer bracts] shortening of its length. The stopping is, 
than those raised from immature, gross wood. | therefore, a waste of time and of growing force, 
As soon as the plants are sufficiently ripened off | as well as a sacrifice of beauty, for the bracts are 
they should be cut down to within 4 inches or | scarcely ever so fine on a stopped as on an un- 
6 inches of the ground, and kept without water | stopped shoot. Sutlicient growths should be 
for a fortnight or so until the wounds heal. | chosen at first to form the plant, and these 
The roots may then be watered, and the plants | should be kept in form so that the finished plant 
placed on a stage ina warm stove-house or in a] should consist of so many shoots as near as*may 
pit ee bottom-heat bed, to induce them to} be uniform in strength. Neither should the 
break were into strong growth. A tempera-| Poinsettia be rigidly trained nor tied down. 
ture of 70 degs. or so 1s the most suitable for | The plant is perfect with its shoots and leaves 
the roots, the tops having 5 degs. or 6 degs. less | jeff the natural size and length, and where there 
heat when broken in pits. Select from three to | are many shoots it is easy to regulate them so 
a dozen shoots of equal strength as near as|/that each bract has room to display its full 
may be to form the future plant, and rub all| peauty without overshadowing the others. To- 
the others off. It will be but seldom that there | wards the middle of September the first batch 
will be any excess of shoots, as Poinsettias are | of Poinsettias should be placed in a temperature 
not given to producing many separate growths. | of 65 degs. ; a moist atmosphere is also impor- 
As soon as the shoots make an inch or so of |t¢ant at this stage. If the tops of these fine 
growth shake the plants out of thcir pots, | shoots can be kept within a few inches of the 
remove as much of the old soil from their | glass the bracts will not only be distinguished 
a as possible without injuring the roots | by a much higher brilliancy of colour, but even 
y breaking or bruising them, and then] the upper leaves will be stained with crimson or 
carefully repot. This must be done with vermilion, as if the excessive colour of the 
care, as just stated, as Poinsettia roots | crowns had run into and suffused the leaves at 
are numerous, and easily injured, and resent|their bases. Another lot may be introduced 
injury by bleeding at once. The roots should | into heat early in October, and, in fact, no Poin- nice lot of this plant by dipping a very fine- 
also be carefully distributed through the soil. | settias will be safe in cold quarters after the pointed brush pencil in methylated spirit and 
The plants are by no means particular about beginning of that month. j touching the insects with this. Heavy syring- 
compost; the orthodox mixture of half peat, ing is not advisable, but light dewings in the 
half loam, a fourth of sharp sand, and some earlier stages can do no harm. As mentioned 
powdered charcoal answers well. Equal parts above, this plant may be propagated by cuttings, 
light loam and leaf-mould, or loam and well- these consisting of Jengths of the stems when 
rotted manure, with. loam and a dash of bone- cut down. Any bit with about three or four 
dust, is perhaps better. After the first shift a joints will strike if placed in pots of sandy soil, 
clogs atmosphere should be maintained for thoroughly soaked with water, and plunged in 4 
awhile, and slight shade should be applied propagating pit, . ime 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


POINSETTIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
In most private gardens wherein Poinsettias are 
grown quantities of the plants are thrown away 
after flowering once. Now this, wherever 
possible, ought not to be, as they would blossom 
even more profusely if kept over for another 
year. Poinsettias that have been liberally 
cultivated one season lay up, as it were, a 
reserve of strength at the base of their stems 
for a strong break and grander flower 
bracts the next year. They may be dried 
off in any out-of-the-way glasshouse with 
a temperature of 60 degs. for a month or two, 


then cut back and be started afresh, and they 
will do well under such rough treatment. They 
would, however, do better still could the foliage 
oe fully exposed to the light for a time, 
and the wood be allowed to ripen gradually. 
The best place for this finishing process 
is on a stage, not under it, as is sometimes 
the case, and as near the glass as possible. 
Sufficient water should only i given to keep 
the leaves from flagging. A temperature 









CLERODENDRON FALLAX. 


Peruars this is the best of all the shrubby 
species of Clerodendron, and if only its culture 
were taken up with the vigour its merits 
entitle it to, it would run the climbing kinds 
hard for a place in popularity. It is pot difijeult 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. — Hard - wooded plants 
which have: ompleted their growth will be 
better in the open air now than under glass. 
Young Heaths and New Holland plants gene- 
rally will be best in a cold pit, very freely venti- 
lated, on a thick bed of ashes. Later on the 
lights may be drawn off, except during heavy 
rains towards the end of the summer. Any- 
thing which requires repotting should have 
a‘tention now, using the best fibrous peat and 

otting very firmly. Summer-flowering Heaths, 
Yetcs tricolor and others, had better be left 
under cover, but very freely ventilated. No 
one ought to attempt the cultivation of Heaths 
and kard-wooded plants who camnot give proper 
attention to them. If the foliage of a 
**Geranium” or Fuchsia wilts from dryness at 
the roots it may recover when its wants receive 
attention, but a neglected Heath or Boronia will 
probably die, not just at the time, perhaps, but 
the plant will lose colour and go off gradually. 
When the plant is turned out of the pot it is 
found the roots are all dead, owing to the fatal 
check from drought. It sometimes happens 
when the specimen hard-wooded plants are 
turned out into the open air that a showery 
time may set in; this is good for the plants, as 
it, in a sense, acclimatises them, but it is seldom 
these passing showers are sufficient to water the 
roots, and this must be borne in mind, and the 
pots examined by tapping with the knuckles 
every day. Camellias, Acacias, and other 
things planted owt in the border must have 
water enough. JLuculia gratissima, when 
planted out, is a strong rooting subject, and 
requires plenty of support. If the plant is 
starved it will probably be attacked by thrips, 
and these are difficult to clear out at this season. 
Leave air on all night now. 


Stove.—tThere is always a demand for table 
eet: in the autumn, especially in country 

ouses when the shooting-parties assemble. 
These should be grown in sets, so as to have as 
many changes as possible. Those who want 
cheap things use the green-leaved Dracenas, 
Coleuses, Cyperus  alternifolius, Grevilleas, 
Aralias, and various Ferns. Better things may 
be had in Cocos Palms; Kentias also will come 
in useful. Small plants of Asparagus plumosus 
nanus and A. tenuissimus are useful ; the narrow- 
leaved Crotons, of which angustifolia may be 
taken as the type. Pandanus Veitchi is a 
striking plant, but is not popular as a table 
plant, as its spiny leaves seem always in the 
way. The variegated form of Cyperus alterni- 
folius is a light and charming plant, and 
moderate-sized plants of Eulalia japonica varie- 
gata are very effective—more so than broad- 
leaved plants, though some of these, especially 
the bright-leaved Dracenas, are useful as a 
change. . All these and many other things which 
might be named will do better in a low house 
or pit than in a loftier structure with the larger 
specimens, with a night temperature of 65 degs. 
and sufficient humidity in the atmosphere to 
encourage steady, clean growth. A light shade 
will be necessary in bright weather. 


HKarly vinery.—Where the Grapes are 
nearly coloured the lateral growth may be left 
to grow a little. It is not likely to grow much 
if the crop is a heavy one, and a little fillip to 
the roots will do no harm now; and besides, 
if the Grapes are expected to last some time, a 
little more shade from foliage will be beneficial. 
In very hot, bright weather it may be neces- 
sary to use a thin shade over the house where 
the ripe Grapes are hanging to keep them cool 
and fresh. Of course, there should be no plants 
in vinery now. 


Peaches ripening.—Ventilate freely and 
leave a little air on all night. This will help 
both the colour and the flavour, especially the 
latter. Do not water trees in border before the 
fruit begins to ripen. Too much water then will 
spoil flavour. If the fruits have to be packed 
for a journey they must be gathered 3 days 
before they are quite ripe. Paper shavings or 
wood wool is the best packing material, and is 
much cheaper than cotton wadding. Wood 
wool may be purchased from the sundries shops 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
faint later than 3 Rere whiteetes, wtth equally good 

matte, 


for about a pound per cwt., and if taken care of 
may be used several times. Peaches are always 
packed in boxes holding one layer of fruit. 


Chrysanthemums.—These, especially the 
Japanese section, should now be in the flowering- 
pots. The watering should be done very care- 
fully. If given too much water the plant turns 
sickly and gets a bad colour and is difficult to 
restore to health. We always use a little con- 
centrated manure in the last shift, about a pound 
to the bushel, less rather than more. This 
thing can be easily overdone, and it is best to be 
cautious. If the plants are in the right soil 
they will require no liquid stimulants till the 
pots are filled with roots. Every plant must be 
carefully staked. The usual course where many 
plants are grown is to place them in parallel 
lines, the tops of the stakes being secured to 
strained wires. This is necessary in country 
districts where the winds are strong. 


Window gardening.—Keep window- 
boxes free from dead leaves and put a little stimu- 
lant in the water. Do not neglect plants after 
flowering. Azaleas, Deutzias, Genistas may 
now be plunged outside. All bulbs should be 
planted out. 


Outdoor garden.—Propagate Pinks from 
pipings and cuttings under handlights. Herbace- 
ous Phloxes and any other hardy plants of which 
young shoots can be had may be propagated now 
inthe same way. Young shoots of the perennial 
Candytufts will strike now. Plant out seedling 
Iceland Poppies from boxes to flower towards the 
autumn. Mulch and water Asters and Stocks. 
Rub off young shoots from Standard Roses 
budded last summer. The young shoots of last 
year’s budded Roses must be supported with 
small sticks, or the wind will injure them. Sow 
hardy annuals for late blooming, Now that the 
flower beds are all planted, everything in con- 
nection therewith should be kept in that order, 
but the Dutch hoe is a better tool than the rake. 
Always use the hoe after watering. If the 
watering is done in the evening the hoe should 
be used in the morning. If the manure on Rose 
or other beds is objectionable, scatter a little fine 
soil over it. It is best to plant Roses thick 
enough to cover the ground, but where this is 
not done a few summer-flowering annuals may be 
sown round the edge without doing much harm. 
Hollyhocks must be well nourished to keep off 
disease. Liquid-manure will be useful to 
Phloxes, Hollyhocks, and other strong growing 
plants now coming on for flowering. Prick off 
Wallflowers and other biennials and perennials. 


Fruit garden.—Finish thinning Apricots 
and Peaches. I am afraid Plums will be a thin 
crop generally, and the trees are in many places 
badly attacked with insects. These should be 
destroyed. Spray aphis with Bordeaux-mix- 
ture, or a solution of Sunlight-soap will be 
useful and cheap; 2 oz. to the gallon will not 
injure tender foliage. Try and keep down 
insects. Where the water is laid on and the 
necessary pressure supplied the hose will do 
much good at a small expense. If the Goose- 
berry-caterpillar has not been kept down, hand- 
picking had better be resorted to. As the fruit 
is now large, poisonous things had better not be 
used. Mulch and water Apples on the Paradise, 
Cherries on the Mahaleb, and Pears on the 
Quince. The Duke family of Cherries does well 
on the Mahaleb, but the Biggarreau’s are not so 
successful worked on that stock. Layer Straw- 
berries on for forcing as soon as_ possible. 
There are several ways of doing this, all more or 
less suitable. Cultivators will select the 
method most suitable to their individual 
circumstances. Water laie Strawberries with 
liquid-manure. Alpines also should be mulched 
and watered. Mulch the borders of. late 
vineries and Peach-houses with manure, and 
see that inside borders are moist. Artificial 
manures which act quickly will be useful, and 
pay for their use. Keep down lateral growth. 
Encourage young Vines to grow freely. 

Vegetable garden.— Mulch all Peas, 
though where the land is good and has been 
freely manured a loose surface will act as a 
mulch, or a few inches of old potting soil on 
each side of the rows will be useful in checking 
evaporation. Give liquid- manure to early 
Celery. If the liquid from the cesspool is 
strong, dilute it. As fast as the early Potatoes 
are lifted fill'up with Winter Greens, Turnips, 
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trenched and manured for Potatoes, the next 
crop may go in without any preparation beyonda 
sprinkling of soot and a deep hoeing. Draw 
steep ridges of earth up to late Potatoes; this 
helps to keep off disease if heavy rains come in 
August. Sow Endive and Lettuces freely now 
to ensure plenty of salading. Sow French 
breakfast Radishes on a cool, rich spot. We 
have a lot of temporary frames made up with 
old potting soil for pricking off Asters, etc., and 
these beds come in well for Radishes, Cress, 
etc. Sow Marrow Peas for use in September. 
Top-dress Cucumbers frequently in houses and 
frames, and keep the growth thin by frequent 
stopping ; crowded plants soon run out and 
cease to bear. Tomatoes are growing freely, 
and should be looked over twice a week to rub 
off side-shoots and tie leaders. Give liquid- 
manure or sprinkle with artificial-manure just 
previous to watering as often as necessary, Top- 
dress plants in boxes or pots. K. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 20th.—Thinned Chicory to 9 inches. 
Busy putting Pink cuttings under handlights. 
Pegers down Heliotropes, Petunias, Verbenas, 
and Ageratums in beds. Large masses of 
Oriental Poppies have been very bright, but 
their beauty has for the most part departed, and 
the spaces have been filled by dibbling in Stocks, 
Asters, Scabious, and other annuals. In the 
wide borders Sweet Peas were sown in clumps 
to take the place of the Poppies. Pricked off 
Cinerarias and Primulas. 


June 21st.—Sowed Coleworts. All vacant 
land is filled up with Broccoli and other Winter 
Greens as fast as previous crops can be cleared ; 
and probably some of the late Broccoli will be 
planted among the early and second early Pota- 
toes. These are planted 30 inches apart, and 
the Broccoli will be set between alternate rows ; 
they will thus be 5 feet apart, giving plenty of 
room for showing hardy, well-ripened growth. 
Planted out Her Majesty Pink, struck early in 
heat and intended for forcing. 


June 22nd.—Planted out more Celery, includ- 
ing a good bed of the Turnip-rooted kind. 
The latter is of course planted on the surface in 
rows about 20 inches apart. Gave masses of 
Roses a sprinkling of artificial-manure and 
watered it in. We grow Roses in masses of one 
colour, and feed liberally. Placed sticks to 
Scarlet Runners. Tomatoes are gone over every 
week. We train up leaders and rub off side 
shoots. 


June 23rd.—In gathering Peas all pods are 
taken when fit and none left to get old. Pricked 
off seedling biennials and perennials in nursery 
beds. Sowed Forget-me-nots in a shady spot. 
Thinned out Endives. A few have been trans- 
planted, but the early sown plants are so apt to 
bolt when transplanted. Finished potting early 
rooted Chrysanthemums intended for specimen 
blooms. Late sorts will go three in a pot for 
winter cutting. 


June 24th.—Shifted on Tree Carnations and 
Zonal ‘‘ Geraniums ” for winter flowering. Took 
up the last early Potatoes from turf pit. We 
have planted an early border now. Sowed Let- 
tuces under a north wall. Made a large sowing 
of Turnips. Mulched ridge Cucumbers. Open- 
air Mushroom-beds are now coming into bear- 
ing. Shall clear out Mushroom-house first 
opportunity, and thoroughly cleanse, white- 
wash, etc., the walls, ready for the autumn beds. 
Madea last sowing of Parsley. 


~ June 25th.—Moved Pelargoniums to open air 
to ripen wood. Hard-wooded plants, including 
Azaleas, have been placed on a coal-ash bed in 


sheltered spot outside. Shifted on young Ferns 
and a lot of seedling Asparagus plumosus nanus. 
Potted off Begonia cuttings, and shifted on 
young cuttings of Poinsettias. Plunged 
Aralias Sieboldi outside. Top-dressed Toma- 
toes in houses with loam mixed with a little 
artificial-manure. 


Pyrus spectabilis,—tThis, I observe, is very fine in 
various places just now. It is called the Chinese Apple, 
and large specimens of it point to the fact that a former 

eneration of gardeners could Lidge flowering shrubs: 

t is a beautiful plant ; the variety spectabilis rosea-plena 
is another levely thing; of @ rich deep pink, =G, 
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ROSES. 
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MONTHLY ROSES. 


TuEsE have been well named Monthly Roses, 
for they are our truest perpetuals. Introduced 
from China more than a hundred years ago, 
they have made but little progress until within 
recent years. It is questionable if the more 
modern varieties do not come nearer the Teas 
than they do the Chinas, for none of them have 
the exact hardy nature of the old Blush variety. 
But we are thankful for them on account of 
their wondrously artistic colourings. Possibly 
no Rose save Crimson Rambler has attained a 
greater popularity since its introduction in 1887 
than Mme. Laurette Messimy, the parent of 
the Rose illustrated. M. Guillot, the raiser of 
both kinds, has given us many beautiful Tea 
varieties in his time, but these two charming 
Chinas will ever keep his name fresh in_ our 
memory. Well dol remember seeing at Kew 
Gardens a large bed of Mme. L. Messimy soon 


A group of the China Rose Eugéne Resal. 
Warley Place, Essex. 


after its introduction, and I thought I had never 
beheld anything so lovely. Its colour is satiny- 
rose, with bronzy-yellow at base of petals. The 
buds are produced in great profusion and con- 
tinuously, and its growth and foliage are excel- 
lent. And now we have Mme. Eugéne Resal, 
an improvement in point of colour upon its 
parent. The lively and beautiful rose tint is 
shaded with coppery-red, and the base of petals 
are of a distinct bright orange shade, which is 
brought out when the sun is shining upon the 
blossoms. 

These China or Monthly Roses have few, if 
any, rivals for bedding and massing purposes, 
and in the autumn, more especially, they produce 
a veritable blaze of colour. They may be most 
profitably employed by planting them in the 
vicinity of the Rhododendron garden, for they 
appreciate the peaty soil more than any other 
tribe. One can imagine the fine effect these 
Monthly Roses would produce by associating 
them with gome of our showiest Lilies, which 
also have the came predilection fara peaty soil, 
and would be a most weleome addition ta this 
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art of the garden when the Rhododendrons 
ave ceased to bloom. Asa marketable plant, 
some of the China Roses would be in great 
demand for table plants or window-boxes, and 
very pretty objects they are when well flowered 
and bushy and growing in about 5-inch pots. 
In our public parks masses of the freer kinds 
would be a delightful feature, and should be 
much more extensively planted in such places. 
I have seen large bushes of almost worth- 
less old Roses converted into beautiful pillars 
by budding them all over with such kinds as 
7 a oes Of course, only the buds 
of the latter variety should be allowed to grow 
the following summer, the growths of the 
“stocks” being rubbed off as they appear. 
China Roses make excellent low hedges for 
terraces, or for surrounding croquet lawns or 
similar positions. The common Blush is perhaps 
the best variety for this purpose, but Abbé 
Mioland, a purplish-rose colour, and Fabvier, 
glowing crimson, are equally suitable, together 
with Madame L. Messimy.. The common Blush 





From a photograph by Miss Willmott, 


China is so well known that it requires no 
description from me, It makes also a fine 
variety for a medium wall, pillar, or archway. 
Its petals are much employed by confectioners 
for crystallising purposes. Cramoisie-Superieure 
is perhaps the best of the glowing crimsons. Its 
double flowers produce a wonderful effect in the 
autumn months. I visited some Rose grounds 
last September, and amid the thousands of 
Roses there growing none could approach this 
variety for brilliancy and effectiveness. ‘Two or 
three rows budded upon Brier cuttings could 
be seen a great distance off. Ido not, however, 
recommend budded plants of China Roses. 
Most, if not all, of the varieties can be obtained 
on their own roots, and they certainly give the 
best results in the end. 

There is a good climbing form of Cramoisie- 
Superieure grown under the name of James 
Sprunt. The old Sanguinea is another ver 
rich crimson kind. It has been known to clim 
to a height of over 20 feet. _When it has 
attained thet height it is most effective, and 
ap it has fairly double flowere, it riakes a very 
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porgeons wall plant in course of a few years. 
uke of York is a splendid addition to this 
tribe. From its blossoms outdoors one would 
take it to be a very rich carmine-tinted Homére, 
but it has the merit of producing perfect buds, 
a quality that cannot be claimed for the old 
favourite. Under glass Duke of York is indeed 
a novel variety. It the flowers are allowed to 
remain on the plant, the centre of the bloom is 
a vivid carmine, and shading off to pale pink 
and almost white, producing a striking feature 
not foundinany other variety ofmy acquaintance. 
Queen Mab is a little beauty, and likely to be 
much employed for cutting purposes where 
large quantities of button-hole flowers are 
wanted. The buds are rosy-apricot in colour, 
shaded with orange, and a beautiful contrast is 
formed with the coppery-red foliage. It is a 
splendid grower, and especially beautiful in the 
cool days of autumn. 

I should like to see a yellow variety of the 
common Blush Rose. As we have a near 
approach in this direction in Queen Mab, we 
may not possibly have long to wait ere we obtain 
a good yellow. Perhaps by hybridising the 
single crimson variety known as Miss Lowes 
with some of the yellow Teas, such as Isabella 
Sprunt, we might in two or three generations of 
seedlings be rewarded with a yellow China 
Rose. Other good kinds, in addition to those 
already named, are Ducher, pure white ; Mrs. 
Bosanquet, pale flesh ; Irene Watts, exquisitely 
beautiful, of a salmon-rose colour, another seed- 
ling of Mme. L. Messimy ; Red Pet, very double, 
mulberry-coloured flowers ; White Pet, like a 
dwarf form, only Perpetual, of the old evergreen 
Rose Felicité-Perpetue, beautiful for rock 
gardens or graves. Archduke Charles must not 
be overlooked. Itis a peculiarly changeable 
variety, ranging from pale rose to rich crimson, 
as the flowers develop. That peculiar curiosity 
known as the green Rose is also of this family. 
It is hardly worth growing. Its peculiarity 
consists in the absence of petals, the ‘‘ flower” 
consisting of an extra quantity of the green 
parts known as the calyx. Mention should also 
be made of the charming little Lawrenceana, or 
Fairy Roses, which have a near relation in the 
Chinas. Their. tiny flowers, no larger than a 
sixpence, are very pretty, and the plants do not 
grow more than | foot high. They are not 
much grown at the present day. Perhaps the 
Polyantha Roses, which flower more abun- 
dantly, have superseded them for edging 
purposes. 

China Roses are not very particular as to 
pruning. They may be cut down almost to the 

round and yet flower freely, or they may be 
eft practically untouched. It is as well to 
keep the centre of the plant open, for the riper 
the wood the more prolific will be the next 
season’s crop of flowers. A few dwarf Standards 
of these ever-flowering Roses would be a 
delightful feature in the garden, either to 
plant singly on the lawn or for the 
centre of a bed of the same _ tribe. 
Carriage drives bordered with China Roses 
are becoming very common. The blush variety 
is usually employed as a back row, with Cra- 
moisie-Superieure in front, and an agreeable 
glowing mass of colour is produced from June to 
November. These China Roses, in combination 
with some of the semi-double Teas, are the best 
to grow in order to have bloom at Christmas 
without forcing. A quantity should be potted up 
into about 7-inch pots, and kept plunged out- 
doors all the summer, taking care toremove the 
flower-buds as they appear until the month of 
September and October. . The buds formed after 
this date will freely expand if the plants are put 
into cold-pits or a greenhouse, witha very gentle 
heat, according to the season, and they are very 
useful for coat-flowers or for bouquet work. 
ROSA. 





Souv. de la Malmaison buds with 
green centres (Miss Wilmot Chetwode).— 
The green centre often met with in some Roses 
is peculiar to the variety, but not so in this 
case. Here, we think, it is attributable either to 
the plants having received an overdose of manure 
or the buds have been crippled by frost or cold 
winds in the early stages of their development. 
Weare not surprised tohear of these green centres 
in Roses this season. The plants started into 
growth very early, and looked so promising that 
many were induced to retain the young growths 
instead of pruning past these to dormant eyer. 
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Asa result the bloom-buds developed quickly, 
only to be injured as previously stated. In this 
case one can only pluck off theso injured buds, 
and await the more perfect ones that will appear 
on the later growths. Should this malformation, 
however, arise from too much manure, either in 
liquid or solid form, then the liquid must be 
immediately withheld, and the ground well 
aérated by frequent hoeings with the Dutch 
hoe. 


Moss Rose infested with Orange 
Fungus (Minden).—The shoot of Moss Rose 
enclosed was infested with what is known as tlie 
Orange Fungus. We do not think that over- 
watering with liquid-manure has been the cause 
of its appearance; and unless you have been 
similarly troubled in pist seasons, we should 
imagine your plants have taken it from wild 
Hoses gtdwing in the neighbourhood, as they 
ate much addicted to attacks of this fungus. 
If, iowever, you have seén {t on your plants 
before, then it evidently has resulted from the 
decayed foliage that has fallen and remained 
on the beds or borders. This troublesome 
fungus, though not nearly so harmftl as mildew, 
has the power of resisting frost, and the spores 
remain in the foliage and appear the next season, 


Job, Grace Darling, Belle7Siebrecht, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Mme. Jos. Combet, La Fraicheur, 
Gloire Lyonnaise. Noisettes : Fellenberg, Mme. 
Pierre Cochet, Réve d’Or. Hybrid Perpetuals : 
teneral Baron Berge, Lord Bacon, Grand Mogul, 
Empereur de Maroc. Hybrid Chinese: Blairi 
No.2. Sempervirens: Flora. Hybrid Ayrshire : 
Mme. Viviand Morel. Microphylla: Ma Sur- 
prise. Bowrsawt: Gracilis. Bourbon: M. A. 
Maillé, Souvenir de Lieutenant Bujon, Gloire 
des Rosomanes, Sir. Jos. Paxton, Rosa Brunoni, 
R. rubrifolia. 


Rose Jean Cherpin.—Purple Roses are 
generally disliked, and perhaps when dying off 
the blossomts are not very beautiful, but I think 
that no one would object to the lovely buds of 
this Rose, which are so freely produced. It is 
a splendid variety to grow to furnish large 
supplies of cut flowers, and when sudicional? 
intermingled with pinks, whites, and crimsons, 
the colour is not at all objectionable.—P. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WHITE WOOD LILY IN A POT. 





unless the precaution be taken to have them 
collected and burnt. If this is done, and the 
hoe freqiéiitly used among the plants, you 
need not fear any 
very bad attacks. 
There is no known 
remedy for it: 
Pisking off the in- 
fested sliodts and 
buriling them will 
keep it in check, 
and, proViding ted 
much foliage is not 
removed, little or 
tio harm will accrue 
ts your plants.—K. 
Gol yr in 
Rose illiam 
Allen Richard- 
son. — Much has 
been written of 
late concerning the 
varying colour of 
this favourite Rose. 
When first sent out 
many had the im- 
pression that it was 
delicate, and re- 
quired a wall. This 
was a delusion, as 
it thrives in many 
cold and exposed 
situations. What 
it likes is a free 
and unrestricted 
growth, resenting 
severe pruning ; 
and my experience 
is that trees on walls that are annually spurred 
back somewhat rigidly, in order to keep them 
within bounds, produce not only the fewest but 
the most inferior coloured blooms. Grown on 
its own roots, planted where it has opportunity 
of rambling, and no further pruning done than 
the unripe tips of the growths shortened and 
weak shoots removed, together with what old 
wood can be spared, is the way to get the best 
results.—G. 


Roses with coloured foliage.—Not 
the least of the many charms of the Tea-scented, 
China, and kindred classes, especially of modern 
varieties, is centred in their matchless ruby and 
bronze foliage. One could truly say that the 
young growths of all Roses are beautiful, but 
the classes named excel all others in this quality. 
Even among the Teas and allied classes some 
varieties are more richly coloured than others, 
and their effectiveness might be serviceably 
employed to produce during the summer, in 
conspicuous positions, a mass of rich foliage in 
addition to their beautiful flowers. The follow- 
ing varieties are more or lessconspicuous for their 
grand foliage — Chinas : Cramoisie-Superieure, 
Fabvier, Queen Mab, Mme. L. Messimy, Mme. 
Eugéne Resal. eas: Sunset, Perle des Jardins, 
Devoniensis, Perle de Feu, Beauté Inconstante, 
Duchesse d’Auerstadt, Mme. Berard, Waltham 
Climber No. 3, Sylph, Bouquet d’Or, Souvenir 
de Mme. Sablayrolles, Souvenir de Catherine 


Flowers of the White Wood Lily 
in a pot. 


I HAVE grown Trillium grandiflorum (of which 
an illustration is py in a pot for three years 
or so from three bulbs. I potted them in leaf- 


(Trillium grandiflorum). 
From a photograph. 


The plant growing 


mould and sand, and my rule is to keep them in 
a cold-frame until they have finished flowering, 
and then place in the open, but do not allow 


them to get dry. The plant has been much 
admired. J. W. Twiee. 
Clifton Villa, Sandback, Cheshire. 


Geum montanum is a very showy plant 
for the rock garden that is not seen so frequently 
as should be the case. With large golden blos- 
soms of the size of those of the King-cup, a very 
pretty effect may be secured by a large cluster 
in the border or the sloping sides of the rock 
garden. For these positions its dwarf habit and 
free flowering eminently fit it. The plant is 
not rare. The foliage is also good, and where 
the soil is either partially shaded or moist the 
plant is always a success. 

Spirzea levigata.—This kind when out 
of bloom might easily be mistaken for a Daphne, 
so different is it from any of the others. It 
forms a stout-growing, somewhat spreading 
shrub, clothed with oblong-shaped leaves, which 
are smooth, slightly glaucous, and of a much 
firmer texture than in the other Spireas. The 
flowers are borne in terminal panicles and are 
white, tinged with pink, but not particularly 
showy. Suckers from this species are very 
sparingly produced, which is another feature in 
which it differs from most of the Spirwas, It 
is a native of Siberia, and has been known in 





Guillot. Hybrid Teas: Captain Christy, Bardou 


this country for more than a century. 


NOTES FROM AN ARMAGH GARDEN. 


Numerous hardy plants were in bloom here 
between November and May, but none of them 
flowered so persistently as that exquisite little 
golden 


DovusLE WALLFLOWER HARPUR-CREWH, which 
I obtained some time ago under the pet name 
of Golden Drop. I propagated freely, and it 
formed dense masses of sweet-scented bloom, 
enlivening the rock garden all through the 
winter and spring months. A row of 


ScHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA, over 60 feet long, 
bordering a walk, was a very pleasing sight in 
November last, when flowers were getting rather 
scarce. About the middle of the month 
numbers of brilliant crimson spikes of bloom, 
rising from graceful Grass-like foliage, formed 
an edging conspicuously beautiful. Of course, 
the perfect development of these late-blooming 
plants is very much dependent on the weather. 


Iris sTYLosA furnished a supply of its grace- 
ful flowers during many weeks. When cut just 
before expanding the blooms were generally 
very perfect and acceptable for flower-glasses 
and vases to intersperse with light foliage and 
Ferns. In February the new 


Wuite ScILLA SIBIRICA came into bloom, and 
was a welcome addition to this handsome family 
of bulbous plants. Early in March the 


YELLow Woop ANEMONE (A. ranunculoides) 
was in flower, but March was a severe month. 
April was April-like, and spring flowers were 
with us in profusion. About the middle of the 
month Magnolia stellata commenced to bloom. 
It is an extremely pretty dwarf shrub; the 
flowers are large, of good substance, white, and 
of exquisite shape. In May the number of 
hardy plants in bloom and of those preparing to 
burst forth was almost bewildering. New 
introductions and old favourites were in 
evidence in border and rock garden. Quite 
early in the month 


Oropus VARIUS came into bloom. It is a 
charming little plant, but I think far from 
common. The flowers are a combination of 
delicate shades of pink and creamy-white, tinted 
with pale sulphur, reminding one of a miniature 
Sweet Pea. The foliage, too, is light and 
elegant, the entire plant very dwarf. 


SAXIFRAGA RuHEI, dotted in patches in various 
positions in rock garden, etc., is a very useful 
little plant for covering bare spaces. One of 
my plants has produced flowers much larger 
than the type, with a curious frilled appearance, 
looking like an approach towards deubling, but, 
forming a very handsome flower. Among blue 
flowers 


OmPHALopEs Lucit1™ is a very distinct ancl 
noticeable subject. There is something very 
uncommon and striking in the peculiar porcelain- 
blue tint of the Forget-me-not-like blooms. 
With me the plants flower during a very long 
period and ripen seed freely. Some self-sown 
seedlings have taken up their quarters in a pro- 
tected rock garden. I have not been successful 
with Omphalodes Luciliz in the open border ; I 
do not think it wouid survive there long. I 
grow it ina miniature rock garden that can be 
protected in severe weather, and raise a few 
seedlings occasionally in the greenhouse. Some 
beds of 


GLoBE-FLOWERS in a partially shaded border 
have been a great attraction for a considerable 
time. Conspicuous among them is Trollius 
Orange Globe and a number of seedlings of that 
showy variety. The seedlings varied greatly, 
and were a very interesting lot of plants. All 
were pretty and worth growing; some were 
very handsome, one of them being of very deep 
rich colour, quite distinct from the rest. In the 
beginning of May 

Tie Rocky Mountain BramMBLe (Rubus 
deliciosus) commenced flowering, and about the 
middle of the month was an object of great 
beauty. It is trained on a west wall, and the 
large, single, white, Rose-like flowers showed to 
great advantage. 

Rosa SPINOSISSIMA MAXIMA, quite unpruned 
and untrained, came into bloom in May, and 
now, on the Ist of June, it is in full beauty. 
Masses and sprays of single Roses, with so!t 
white petals and golden centres, together with 
crowds of buds, cluster on this informal Ri s9- 
bush, — J. McWALtTERS. 
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‘THE ST. BRUNO AND ST, BERNARD 
LILIES (ANTHERICUMS). 


Tux several species of which this genus is com- 

sed are very beautiful, and therefore deserv- 
ing a place in all good collections of herbaceous 
plants. In those instances where they are 
grown, too frequently these graceful plants are 
only represented by isolated and_ solitary 
examples, and such as these convey very 
inadequately any idea of the charm which they 
possess when planted in large groups. What 
these plants most thoroughly enjoy and what 
they should receive from all who would grow 
them to perfection is a good depth of 
rich loamy rather sandy soil, Always plant 
them in a spot where they may remain to 
become established, for few plants are more 
impatient of frequent interference than these. 
But where allowed a few years to establish 
themselves fully they provide a most pleasing 
feature. 

By the above remark I do not infer that it 
will take years before they reach flowering size ; 
on the contrary, you may get a flower-spike the 


year after planting, but it will assuredly be | 


weak, and but feebly represent the same plant 
when fully established. One little item, though 
a very important one, concerning Anthericums 
is that they should always be planted or trans- 
planted while dormant, and where this opera- 
tion is deferred till growth has commenced it 
can scarcely be completed without loss of the 
central crown or growth. It is also a good plan, 
having dug the ground toa depth of 2 feet or 
more and thoroughly enriched it with manure, 
to remove some 4 inches of the surface soil so 
as to admit of the roots being laid out in their 











: ; Great St. Bruno’s Lily (Anthericum Liliastrum majus), 


natural manner of growth, instead of being 
huddled together in a small hole. 

Place the crowns about 9 inches apart each 
way, or nearer if the desire is for immediate 
effect, and then sprinkle half an inch of silver- 
tend in and émong their reote prict td retiirning 


taking a horizontal course and, becoming en: 











lon long 


the surface soil. Thus planted, they will be 
safe for a dozen years or more, and annually 
constitute one of the most beautiful objects in 
the garden. But instead of allowing them to 
remain so long undisturbed, it may be desired 
to establish other groups in different spots in 
the garden, and for this purpose it will be neces- 
sary to lift and divide the original group. When 
the plants are lifted after having remained a 
few years in one spot, it will be seen when all 
the soil is removed that some kinds, particularly 
A. Liliastrum and A. L. majus, have a peculiar 
way of multiplication and of heaping and clinging 
to each other, caused in reality by the roots 


tangled with each other. There will be many 
crowns, -all of which will prove intact with 
roots if all the soil be washed away in water, 
thus leaving them bare. When free from all 
soil the plants are easily disentangled with the 
finger and thumb and an occasional shaking, a 
very simple and easy way, and when carefully 
done hardly a root will be lost. On the other 
hand, the knife should never be used in dividing 
these plants; indeed it can never be used in 
the case of established pieces without much 
sacrifice. 

Another mode of increase is by seeds, which 
may be sown when ripe or kept till the winter 
ensuing in some cool, dry place. Well-ripened 
seeds germinate quite freely, but are very slow, 
and I do not find that sowing the seeds directly 
they are gathered forwards their germinatioa in 
the slightest degree; therefore they may be 
kept and sown at leisure during autumn or 
winter. Owing to their slow germination, 
therefore, it is not safe to discard boxes or pans 
of seeds of such things under two years, though, 
as arule, they show freely through 
the soil in about eighteen months. 
For these reasons it is always best 
when the seeds are sown to cover 
them with a board or slate, any- 
thing in fact that will tend to keep 
the soil uniformly moist over a long 
period, and at the same time pre- 
vent weeds springing up and like- 
wise check interference by birds or 
other intruders. Such a covering, 
too, dispenses with frequent water- 
ing, by which means the seeds are 
often laid bare and_ suchlike, a 
decided drawback with choice or 
rare species, and where only thinly 
covered with soil. As with estab- 
lished plants so with the young seed- 
lings, always transplant them when 
dormant, but in the case of these 
Anthericums they will not need 
transplanting till a full year’s growth 
has been completed. 

The kinds in general cultivation 
are not numerous, and the best and 
most decorative 6f these are A. Lili- 
astrum (the St. Bruno’s Lily), A. 
Liliastrum majus, a giant form of 
the preceding. This is by far the 
most beautiful of all, and a plant 
which should figure in quantity in 
every garden, the fine spikes of 
snowy bell-shaped blossoms being 
exquisite in the extreme. These two 
may easily be distinguished by the 
clear white fleshy roots, which are 
somewhat brittle. A. Liliago (the 
St. Bernard’s Lily) is a very pretty, 
graceful species, and assumes a 
more clustered habit of growth, 
from which issue many ~ flower- 
spikes and abundance of starry 
blossoms of the purest white. The 
roots of this are much larger than 
in A. Liliastrum, of a dirty white, 
and not easily broken ; its flower- 
ing continues from May till August. 
A. ramosum is an altogether bolder 
plant, and very distinct im leaf and 
stem, as also the root. It grows to 
nearly 3 feet high, having branching 
stems of pure white flowers, and 
is possessed of a vigorous consti- 
tution. E. 


j 





Odontoglossum ramosissimum.— 
The blossoms of this old. yet seldom seen 
Odontoglot are produced a great many together 

Ae eching spikes, They are net lorge 














individually and have very narrow segments, 
but are pretty when good spikes occur. 
ground colour of the sepals, petals, and lip is 
white, and there are a great many purple spots, 
especially about the centre. 


The 


O, ramosissimum 





St. Bruno’s Lily (Anthericum Liliastrum). 


may be grown in quite a cool-house, heavily 
shaded during summer and: kept as light as 
possible in winter, It should be planted in peat 
and Moss and well watered all the year round. 
It was introduced to cultivation by M. Linden, 
of Ghent, whose collectors. sent it from New 
Grenada in 1871, 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The Spanish Furze (Genista hispanica). 
—Among shrubs that will succeed fairly well 
even in smoky districts must be mentioned this 
Genista, which is one of the showiest of dwarf 
shrubs that bloom during the month of May. 
Like the Common Furze, it is useless to expect 
it to thrive where heavily shaded or choked up 
by other plants, but it is seen at its best when 
crowning a knoll, on a sloping bank, or in some 
similar position fully exposed to the sun, pro- 
vided always the soil is not too dry. Its usual 
habit is to form a dense bright green mass of 
narrow leaves and spines, but at this time of the 
year the foliage is almost hidden by the wealth 
of golden blossoms. For the sunny parts of 
rockwork the Spanish Furze is very useful, and 
it is also valuable as an edging to the larger 
Leguminose, ca of which are at home under 
just the same conditions. It can be easily in- 
creased by cuttings, or sometimes an established 
plant can be divided into several well-rooted 
portions. If cuttings of the current season’s 
shoots are taken early in the autumn and 
inserted in sandy soil ina close frame they will 
root during the following spring, if not before 
that time. 


Stuartia pentagyna and S. virgin- 
ica.—These fine hardy shrubs, though not often 
seen, are worthy of extended cultivation. They 
are not vigorous growers and require a sheltered 
position, especially in a young state. _ They 
require a sunny position facing south, and must 
be protected from the north and east if possible, 
so as to get their wood well ripened. Our trees 
are protected from the north by a mass of other 
hardy plants and. shrubs, and flower profusely 
every year. When planted singly they give a 
better effect, as when crowded much of their 
beauty is lost. Our plants are each from 10 feet 
to 15 feet high, and from the size they have 
attained they must have been planted many 
years ago. They are growing in a sandy loam, 
and during a warm summer they make a free 
growth. Many of these shrubs and flowering 
hardy plants are often neglected, and their 
places occupied with common, and in many cases 
worthless, objects that require yearly pruning, 
and take more time than many of the choicer 
kinds. In the case of Stuartias, a little pruning 
out of the weak wood about ence in two years, 
so asto admit air and sun; is all that is neces- 
sary. If the soil is light, a good mulching of 
decayed-manure, with occasional,|. waterings 
during dry weather, is of great dtsistanes to the 
ne® growth,—-T) 








































































































TREE-PAZONIES. 


AmonG the beautiful flowers of early spring are 
the Tree-Pzonies, as the sub-shrubby P. Moutan, 
with its host of gorgeous and inimitable varie- 
ties, is called. Beautiful as these Tree-Ponies 
undoubtedly are, it is only rarely we see a 
collection or even a section of them in any gar- 
den. There are no other flowers in the early 
spring that can in any degree compare with 
them. Nor can it be urged that they are un- 
known, seeing that quite large collections have 
been grown in some of the leading nurseries 
during the last twenty years. Flowering, too, 
before all else in this noble family of hardy 
plants, a few groups would make a goodly show 
in any garden in the early springtime. These 
plants, moreover, in common with the group to 
which they belong, present but few difficulties 
to the cultivator, none of which are insurmount- 
able. Being perfectly hardy, there is no draw- 
back in this direction, a good depth of loam 
answering all their requirements. Perhaps the 
most important item in their successful culti- 
vation in the open garden in Britain is that of 

Position, which is even more important in 

southern counties than in the north. 
This is due to the occasionally severe 
as also late frosts in spring, which 
injure the young growths and dis- 
figure the flowers. The position for 
these plants should be decided upon 
with care for two reasons—viz., on 
account of the spring frosts nipping 
the young shoots, and, secondly, 
because of their impatience at being 
disturbed when once planted. To 
attempt to grow Tree-Pzonies in 
positions where much shelter exists 
naturally is a step in the wrong 
direction, and should be avoided, as 
it is fraught with as much danger as 
isany attempt to cover for protec- 
tion. The too sheltered position is 
not that in which the best matured 
growth is secured, while covering 
the plants in case of frost is liable to 
render the growths tender, and there- 
fore more susceptible to injury. 
Where such exists there is no better 
position in the garden than a gentle 
slope with a western or even a north- 
western aspect. In the latter the 
growth and bloom are somewhat 
later, and if only a few days, lateness 
is important when these trying 
seasons occur. Many years ago I 
planted the whole of a very large 
and choice collection in this way, and 
with a bank of Rhododendrons on 
the sunny side protection of a suit- 
able kind was afforded without in any 
way affecting the plants. As the 
plants were nicely established, each 
year saw a beautiful display. In 
much the same way may choice 
shrubs be utilised in private gardens 
where these Moutan‘ Ponies’ are 
grown. The gentle slope suggested 
above is not in any degree essential 
to success, yet it is in such a 
position, provided also a good depth of 
prepared soil is given, that the plants are 
generally more quickly established. In the 
more favoured parts of the British Isles these 
Peonies may be planted in almost any position 
where a good depth of soil is obtainable, and in 
these places it is not easy to predict the size to 
which the plants will attain in the course of 
years. Coming into flower so early in the year 
it is impossible to over-estimate their value, for 
even in the year or two of the growth and 
before their flowering is a certainty year by year, 
there is more than passing beauty in the many 
and varied tints of the young and beautiful 
leaves. 

In the matter of soil these shrubby kinds 
differ in no wise from the herbaceous section ; 
indeed, the whole race of Ponies may be put 
down not only as gross-feeding plants, but as 
plants requiring a greater depth of rich soil for 
their successful cultivation than perhaps any 
other group of hardy perennials. At the same 
time it should be remembered that, once 
planted, they are safe for a dozen or even a 
score of years, with no other care than an 
annual mulching of rich material. In common 
with the herbaceous kinds, the Moutan Ponies 





needed at planting time. 
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prefer a rather strong loamy soil, though not|so far as another season’s bloom is concerned. 


retentive or too heavy. In the positions 
selected, whether for beds or irregular groups 
or masses, the original soil should be excavated 
to fully 3 feet deep, and if the top spit is of good 
material, this should be set aside and returned. 
In most gardens there is a heap of old potting 
soil, together with peat siftings and the like, 
and this, incorporated with some good fibrous 
loam and plenty of manure, would make an ex- 
cellent mixture. Very sandy soils should have 
a proportion of clay or heavy loam added. 

The plants usually obtained in nurseries are 
about two years old, and grafted on the roots 
of the herbaceous kinds. Such plants should 
always be planted with great care, and be 
buried at least 2 inches or 3 inches below the 
union. It is also a good plan to thrust a stout 
piece of wire through the ball of the plant to 
extend 6 inches above ground, and bind some- 
what firmly to the stem to prevent snapping off. 
A good season for planting is the early autumn, 
September and October preferred, unless the 
plants are established in pots, when they may 
be planted in spring when the flowering is past. 
In this case a thorough soaking of water will be 


Tree Ponies, 


From a photograph by Mrs. Childs, 


But whether planted 


in spring or autumn, the young plants during 
the first two years will be greatly benefited by 
occasional waterings in dry weather, liberal 
soakings of liquid-manure in the heat of summer 
or twice or thrice during winter not being 
thrown away. Such a course of treatment may 
appear elaborate, and to some unnecessary, 
though it is scarcely possible to err on the side 
of supplying the richest of soils to these gross- 
feeding plants. Those who have not space in 
the garden, or from other reasons cannot grow 
them in this way, may attempt their culture in 
pots or even tubs ; indeed, as pot plants for the 
conservatory they are not unknown, though it is 
to be feared that too often methods foreign to 
their well-being are adopted to bring the plants 
into flower, with little or no regard for their 
future. Where these plants are grown in this 
way large pots will be necessary and strong 
plants to make a successful start, as also the 
most liberal culture. No artificial heat beyond 
what is needed for keeping away frost. should 
be given, taking care that the plants are 
removed as soon as flowering is past into 





quarters coagenial to the proper maturing of 
the growth, which is the most important item 









Frequent—that is, annual—repotting should 
not be indulged in, as the plants are impatient 
of disturbance. That these lovely Ponies 
are amenable to a generous treatment 
when grown in pots may be gathered from 
the fact that in my experience three-year- 
old plants in pots 14 inches across have 
produced splendid blossoms nearly 12 inches 
across in some instances, others of 8 inches and 
10 inches in diameter being quite usual in the 
more recent novelties. Equally remarkable with 
size is the range of colour to be found among 
these plants—every conceivable shade of colour 
and many exquisite combinations, together with 
double, semi-double, and single varieties. These 
single kinds, as well as the semi-double 
varieties, are largely of Japanese origin. Many 
of the kinds, while exceedingly beautiful, are 
also delightfully fragrant. 

The propagation of this unique race is largely 
carried out by grafting on the roots of the fae 
baceous kinds, usually P. edulis, an operation 
best done during August, and in a cold-frame 
where a close atmosphere can be maintained. 








Chosen Hill, Churchdown, near Cheltenham. 


Two beautiful shrubs.—I wish to call 
the attention of those readers who do not yet 
grow them to two shrubs which at this 
season are very beautiful, and if not quite so 
gay as Azaleas, yet have one advantage over 
them, inasmuch as their beauty is more certain, 
depending, as it does, not on their flowering, 
but simply on their fresh growth. The two 
shrubs I allude to are Andromeda, japonica. and 
Vaccinium ovatum. The former of these, as 
growing in my garden here at Tunbridge Wells, 
in a sunny situation, has now nearly lost the 
special colour of its young foliage, and the 
latter, which is growing in a less sunny position, 
is now coming on into its greatest beauty. The 
young shoots on both plants are of a bright 
ruddy colour, and I have been often asked by 
persons seeing each of them at a little distance 
what was the name of that flowering shrub. 
The Andromeda was planted out about seven 
years ago, and is now about 3} feet high, and a 
good bushy plant. I cannot say that it often 
flowers freely, but the time it flowered best 
(except one spring, when I was abroad) was 
about three years ago, in a mild and lingering 
autumn. The Vaccinium must be an old plant, 
as it was a big bush fifteen years ago, and is 
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now 6 feet high, and as much across. It has 
the general appearance, in form, of a well-grown 
ox, but the leaves are prettier, being more 
pointed, and the edges slightly serrated. Both 
hrubs I have found perfectly hardy in this 
ituation, which is not a warm one, and is 
30 feet above sea-level.—BoRDERER. 


The Bush Poppy in Stirling.—In your 
notice last week of the Bush Poppy (Romneya 
Coulteri) it is-stated to be scarcely hardy in the 
south-west of England, and Mr. Thompson, of 
Ipswich, who introduced it, also considers it 
only half-hardy in England. I have grown it 
here in Stirlingshire for the last six years 
without the loss of a plant, and it stood out the 
exceptionally severe winter of 94-95. It has 
flowered freely every year during August and 
September. The plants are in a wild garden, 
with very few inches of soil om the top of rock, 
and have never been watered. In winter my 
gardener spreads some Bracken round their 
roots, which is all the protection they get, but 
they generally have to be cut down within 
2 feet or 3 feet of the ground in the spring.— 
I. Hare, Blairlogie, Stirling. 


Sweet Brier.—This fragrant shrub is not 
half as much grown as it deserves. It is no 
uncommon thing to go into some large gardens 
‘and not see a bush. In spacious grounds it 
‘deserves to be planted extensively. Where 
there is not space to grow it in bush form to 
any extent, then it may be used as a hedge or 
to plant against ugly wooden fences, or to fill 
‘odd and unsightly corners, as it will thrive in 
almost any position, although the more open 
and free from trees the more vigorous the 
growth. In our garden we grow it in many 
places. Some years ago we obtained a good 
number of small plants, and which we dis- 
‘tributed largely, and nothing gives more 
\pleasure than these. As one walks about the 
| grounds the fragrance of Sweet Briers scents the 
‘air. I planted a small bush some years ago at 
ithe foot of a Periploca graeca to cover its bare 
stem on a buttress of the abbey. It has suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectation, covering the 
stems well, and giving a delicious scent as one 
goes in and out of the door.—J. Crook. 


Shrubs in an Exeter garden. — It 
would be interesting to know to what part of the 
country ‘‘ EK.” refers in his note in your issue of 
| June4th, which was presumably written not later 
than the end of May. He writes : ‘‘The principal 
display is now nearly over in pleasure grounds 
}and shrubberies.” The statement is certainly 
‘not true here, a mile or two from Exeter in 
| grounds sloping due south, where the Banksian 
| Roses are at their best, and Lilies (yellow Mar- 
tagon), Hemerocallis, and Nicotiana are just 
| beginning in the open border. The flowering 
shrubs are, on the contrary, in their prime. 
Lilacs and Magnolias are, it is true, all but 
| over ; but I have noted the following this morn- 
ing as still in bloom ; Weigela, Thorns (various, 
double and single), Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Brooms (various), White-beam, Staphylea 
colchica, Red Horse - Chestnut, Judas-tree, 
Laburnum, Double Cherry, Mespilus grandi- 
flora, Ceanothus azureus, Choysia ternata, 
Kerria, Olearia_ stellulata, Guelder Roses, 
single and double, Berberis Darwini. As for the 
Double Deutzia crenata, which with your corres- 
pondent was at its best a week ago, its flowers 
| are only just forming. On the other hand, my 
Colutea arborescens is, like your correspondent’s, 
| still out.”—W. M. A. 


Wallflowers in an Irish garden.— 

A propos of the note in GARDENING, May 21st 

last, | may mention that when St. Stephen’s 

_ Green was converted into a public park, some 

_ years since, the flower-beds and artificial banks 

on the north side were furnished almost exclu- 

sively with Wallflowers, in thousands, and I can 

_never forget the sameness and tameness of the 

effect. Tastes, however, may differ in matters 
of this kind.—W. M. 


Gentiana verna. — Quite recently we 
noted some very pretty tufts of this. On one 
little tuft alone there must have been nearly 
three dozen blossoms, and these, glittering in 
Very 
noticeable, too, in this, perhaps the most lovely 


_ of all the Gentians, are the varying shades of blue 


in the different tufts, that suggest the idea that 
a good deal of cross-fertilisation has been goingon 
in the native habitats of the plants themselves. 
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YELLOW TOMATOES. 


THE Tomato has become so popular of late years 
that no one need dwell upon the value of these 
fruits, either as a vegetable or for salad. 
Amateurs do not grow the yellow kinds as much 
as they deserve to be. Why, I know not, as 
for salad or eating in a raw state the yellow 
kinds are of better quality, and, what is so im- 
portant, they are equally free croppers and good 
growers. I am aware the trade has never taken 
kindly to yellow Tomatoes ; but that should not 
debar private growers from their culture, as a 
good yellow fruit is quite as pleasing to the eye 
as a red one, and some of the yellow fruits have 
a peculiar piquant flavour, wanting in many red 
kinds. As the yellow-fleshed Tomatoes are less 
known, I will note the good qualities of the 


Small Yellow Tomatoes in pots. 
Mr. F. S. Pope, Coomhe Down, Bath. 


best ; and to show that I value them, I may 
add I have grown the Green Gage for over fifteen 
years for salads. This was one of the first of 
the yellow varieties, and it is still excellent ; 
indeed, as regards flavour, is unsurpassed by 
the newer kinds, yellow or red ; but it may not 
be large enough for all growers—it isa medium- 
sized fruit, with a very thin skin. 

For sending long distances I do not think 
yellow Tomatoes are so good as the reds, as, in 
most cases, they have a thinner skin, and 
quickly show bruises. So that this may have 
lessened their market value. But for home use 
I would strongly advise their culture, especially 
the small fruiting kinds, which are more 
delicious than the red. Those who like to eat 
Tomatoes from the plant should try Golden 
Nugget, one of the richest of all the Tomatoes, 
not large but of excellent flavour. Indeed, 
there is no lack of variety in the yellow kinds, 
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and readers should try these made into some 
sauce. I admit the colour may not suit all 
tastes, but the quality of the fruit is excellent. 
Amateurs cannot grow everything, and if they 
have red Tomatoes they may not want yellow ; 
but give the yellow fruits a trial if space can be 
spared a plant or two, as once they are grown, 
and the flavour is liked, they will become 
favourites. 

As regards varieties, I will note those that 
crop well and are of good quality. The fruits 
that are produced in clusters do not as a rule 
sell well. I have been more successful with 
such kinds as Sunbeam, Golden Queen, and 
Golden Perfection, but even these kinds, equal 
in size to the best red, and superior in quality, 
are not regarded with favour, so that the 
Golden Nugget, Prince of Wales, Green Gage, 
and others of a smaller build are not suitable for 
market. On the other hand, such kinds may 
meet with a ready local 
sale. They may be bet- 
ter known by those who 
study quality. Every 
year sees the introduc- 
tion of novelties in 
Tomatoes, and as yellow 
ones still come to the 
front, we may hope they 
will be more appreci- 
ated than formerly. Let 
me give a new one a 
word of praise — viz., 
Golden Jubilee, which is 
a splendid fruit, intro- 
duced this year. It is 
the result of a cross in 
Her Majesty’s gardens, 
and certainly a grand 
cropper. I am growing 
it this year and like it 
very much. Itisa large 
fruit, and of first-rate 
quality. 

BLENHEIM ORANGE 
an older fruit, is one 0. 
the best ever raised. An 
enthusiastic horticultu- 
rist considers this the 
queen of Tomatoes. I 
do not go so far as this, 
but it certainly is one 
of the best ever raised, 
and of superior quality 
to many of the red varie- 
ties. I have named 
Sunbeam in my list of 
good fruits. This is an 
excellent Tomato as re- 
gards shape, size, and 
colour, and it has few 
equals in cropping, is of 
delicious flavour, and a 
favourite salad Tomato, 
as it is earlier than 
others. It isa splendid 
variety for the open air. 
I had it on a south wall 
ripe last year the first 
week in July, and good 
on the same plants well 
into the autumn. Golden 
Perfection resembles the 
Red Perfection in build. 
This with me is not so 
good in the open, and 
does not set so freely as 
the Sunbeam ; but it is 
a splendid exhibition fruit. 

PRINCE oF WALEs is a beautiful fruit, and one 
I would confidently ask amateurs to grow. It 
is not well known, and is not a large fruit, but 
a rich one, just the kind for eating uncooked, 
and not at all difficult to grow. It sets well, and 
in addition to its quality is a good decorative 
plant, as it bears freely in any form, but does 
well in a pot. 

GotpEN Nuccer I place at the top of the 
yellow fruits ; but, as previously stated, its size 
may not commend it to everyone. The fruits 
are borne in clusters, and in great profusion— 
eight to twelve fruits in a bunch; and when 
there are twelve to twenty bunches on a plant 
this variety is a charming decorative object. It 
is at times recommended for dessert, but I do 
not think we need make vegetables a dessert 
fruit by any means, though eaten in a raw state. 





This variety is more like a fruit than a vege- 
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table, owing to its peculiar flavour. Golden 
Nugget is excellent for pot culture, and a south 
wall. Onthe other hand, I do not advise the 
yellow fruits for heavy wet soil or exposed 
positions, as in a rainy season, having a thin skin, 
they crack badly. No note would be complete 
withoutincluding GreenGage. This, though old, 
is of splendid flavour, a medium-sized fruit, very 
free, and not unlike a yellow large Plum in 
shape. It is still one of the best where quality 
is the test. Now is a good time to plant any of 
those noted against open walls. I need not go 
into cultural details, as these I have often 
described. W. 


ORCHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM BENSONLA. 


A WELL-FLOWERED and healthy plant of this 
species is one of the prettiest things just now in 
bloom. It grows about 15 inches or 18 inches 
high, and the blossoms are produced on short 
racemes of two or three along the entire length 
of the pseudo-bulbs. It belongs to the deciduous 
group, but is not perhaps quite so easy to grow 
as the majority in this section. The plants 
usually arrive in good condition, are very easy 
to establish, and thrive well during the first 
few seasons. Some, indeed, go on for an almost 
indefinite time, but this is not usual, and 
hundreds of fine plants have been collected and 
sent to this country simply to bloom for a short 
time and afterwards to pass out of cultivation. 
This failure to grow makes its appearance in nine 
cases out of ten when the first renewal of com- 
post becomes necessary after importation, but, 
if carefully treated, the plants may be brought 
round for a time; but if wrongly treated at 
this juncture the probability is that they will 
go on from bad to worse until nothing is left of 
them but a few half-spent pseudo-bulbs and 
puny pale green shoots, that damp off readily 
from the least check of any kind. One method 
of ill-treating D. Bensonie is repotting the 
ale just as growth is commencing long 
efore the young growths are forward enough 
to emit roots. The old roots on the previous 
aes growths are, perhaps, somewhat roughly 
andled in removing the old material, and, in 
consequence, the plant has only the stored 
nutriment, already decreased by flowering, to 
carry on until the young forming bulbs are 
self supporting. If, on the other hand, the 
plants are left until just before new roots are 
starting, the young growths themselves are 
stronger and less likely to be injured, and they 
have in the meantime appropriated more of the 
juices of the last year’s pseudo-bulbs. Top- 
dressing is not, asarule, practicable with D. 
Bensoniw, the roots forming a complete net- 
work just under the surface. To remove or 
disturb these is distinctly injurious, while to add 
new material without removing it is usually 
impossible unless the bases of the pseudo-bulbs 
are covered. 

After trying varied receptacles for this spe- 
cies, I am convinced that small pots or pans 
suspended from the roof glass suit it best. The 
roots must be closely matted together and 
growing over one another for the plant to be 
satisfactory, and large pots or baskets may 
certainly be set down as a hindrance to its cul- 
ture. Keep the plants in small pots and use 
only the very best and most lasting description 
of peat, in equal proportions with Sphagnum 
Moss ; drain the pots well and elevate the base 
of the plant on a firm neat cone. Another 
essential point—the most essential in fact, for 
without it all others are useless—is well ripening 
the pseudo-bulbs after they are formed. I have 
a great liking for placing these Dendrobes out-of- 
doors in the full sun for a week or so in August, 
provided the growths are sufficiently advanced. 
Never place them out until the -last leaf is 
formed on each pseudo-bulb, by which time 
they will be in a measure hardened. The 
growth must be madein a warm, moist, and 
light house, watering freely from the time the 
young roots have obtained a good hold of the 
compost until the plants are taken inside after 
the middle of August, or in case of their not 
being taken outside until the pseudo-bulb is 
perfectly developed. The roots in the case of 
well-ripened plants may be kept quite dry 
during the winter months, as no shrivelling will 
take place, and plants so treated I have known 
goon for a good many years, improving eack 
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season and flowering with great freedom. But 
without attention in time to small details of 
culture the life of D. Bensoniz under cultiva- 
tion will be short indeed. It has a fairly wide 
geographical distribution in the Moulmein dis- 
trict, and was named in compliment to the wife 
of its discoverer, Colonel Benson, who sent it 
home in 1866. 


ORCHIDS IN FLOWER. 


Art this season of the year, with the wealth of 
flowering Orchids attainable, very beautiful 
effects may be produced in the flowering-house 
and a fine display kept up without having 
recourse to plants other than Orchids and a 
few Ferns. The beautiful white forms of 
Odontoglossum crispum and O. Pescatorei form 
an ideal setting for the rich and telling species, 
such as Cattleya Lawrenceana, with its charm- 
ing shades of rose-purple and crimson, or some 
of the showy-flowered section of Masdevallias. 
The long cylindrical racemes of Aérides of one 
or two kinds are already in full beauty, large 
healthy plants of such as A. odoratum, A. Field- 
ingi, and others requiring no other dressing 
than their own noble foliage. Vanda Amesiana 
is charming arranged with some of the finer- 
leaved Adiantums, while Dendrobiums are 
a host in themselves. But the material at 
command is not the same in every case, 
and growers have to make the most of 
whatever happens to be in flower. One of the 
most frequent mistakes in arranging Orchids for 
effect is making a jumble of all the colours and 
forms. Care should be taken to show the indi- 
vidual form and habit of the species and never 
to bring shades of colour together that help to 
kill the effect of each other. Why some deco- 
rators try to hide every bit of Orchid stem or 
seudo-bulb I cannot imagine. A raceme of 
endrobium densiflorum propped up so that it 
appears to grow upon the fronds of Pteris serru- 
lata may be all right as far as colour is con- 
cerned ; but if the Fern had been used to hide 
the pot, and the racemes of flower shownas they 
grow naturally from the apex of the stems, then 
the plant does not lose its individuality. Orchids 
with pendent racemes, such as Odontoglossum 
citrosmum, are difficult to arrange artistically 
without showing the pot or basket. I have seen 
it placed in the centre of a group and the flowers 
drawn slightly upward by a fine thread, but the 
effect is not good, and it is better to grow them 
in as small receptacles as possible, drawing out 
the ordinary wires when in flower and suspend- 
ing by a very fine dark-coloured twine at a con- 
venient height. The long-branching-flowered 
Oncidiums, as O. Marshallianum, O. Cavendish- 
ianum, O. splendidum, and even the little O. 
flexuosum are excellent kinds for tasteful 
arrangements. Rising well above the dwarfer 
kinds, they give an airy grace and lightness that 
cannot be surpassed by any other plant, while 
their long lasting character is almost proverbial. 
It is a mistake to leave the plants in the same 
position too long. The eye tires of seeing the 
same flowers in the same places day after day. 
By rearranging and working out fresh combina- 
tion the interest even in the same plants is main- 
tained. Not only this, but a change of position 
benefits the plants culturally, as certain parts of 
these may be in semi-darkness, and young grow- 
ing shoots perhaps are injured in this way ; 
whereas by rearrangement they may be brought 
more under the influence of light and air. Upon 
the atmospheric conditions of the house the 
lasting of the flowers and the after-health of the 
plants largely depend. Too much moisture 
leads to disfiguring by spotting, while too little 
causes a harsh feeling in the house very detri- 
mental to the health of the plants, these having, 
of course, the additional strain upon them of 
carrying the flowers. Precise direction cannot 
be given to suit every case, but enough mois- 
ture to make the house pleasant may be allowed, 
and by judicious ventilation this may be pre- 
vented from condensing upon the rafters and 
forming drip, or upon the plants themselves. 
So with shading; in a dark house the plants 
suffer ; too much sun takes the colour out of the 
blossoms and shortens their life. 


Cypripedium Spicerianum (Js. 
Sharps ).—This would probably do well in the 
cool-house during the rest of summer, but in 
Winter it Bhoiild be placed where the tempera- 
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ture ranges between 55 degs. and 60 degs., or 
in what is generally termed the intermediate 
house. This house is really the best place for 
it the whole year round. Place the plant in aj} 
very shady position, as it will at no time stand 
the least clear sunshine. Afford an abundance 
of water at the root at all times, and keep its 
surroundings thoroughly moist. The proper 
time to repot C. Spicerianum is within a week 
or two after flowering, as at that period the 
plants commence to grow afresh. The pots 
used should be half-filled with drainage, which 
should consist of small pieces of broken brick 
or crocks. For a comp )st use the best fibry 
peat and Sphagnum Moss, in about equal pro- 
portions, adding a moderat3 quantity of small 
erocks, and mix the whole well together. In 
repotting raise the plant well above the rim of 
the pot, and press the soil in rather firmly. 
Newly imported plants should be potted as soon 
as possible after their arrival.—W., B. 

Coelogyne cristata (4 Constant French 
Reader ).—This is easily cultivated, and may be 
grown successfully either in an Hast Indian or 
Cattleya or intermediate temperature. | For or- 
dinary purposes the Cattleya-house will suit its 
requirements admirably. Stand the plant where 
it will obtain plenty of light without actual sun- 
shine. Now that it has started to grow, the 
compost should be kept just moist, and when it 
is seen that the growths are develop ing fayour- 
ably water should be afforded in almost 
unlimited quantities. When the new pseudo- 
bulbs are fully made up, the waterings must be 
gradually dimished in frequency and quantity 
until the flowering season is past, when only 
sufficient must be given to prevent undue 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. With proper | 
care and attention to the directions given your 
plants should produce flowers during January 
or February. 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 

Wireworms? (J. A. Lash).—The crea- 
tures you enclosed are not wireworms, but one 
of the snake-millipedes (Julus spe.), but they 
were young specimens, and I cannot give you 
the name of the species. They are very 
injurious pests in gardens, and difficult to 
destroy, their skins being so hard that when in 
the ground no insecticides seem to have any 
effect on them, but placing them ina strong _ 
solution of salt or nitrate of soda will killthem. 
Burying slices of Mangolds, Turnips, Carrots, or 
Potatoes near any plants that they are attacking 
make useful traps. A small wooden skewer 
should be stuck into each slice, which should be 
buried about an inch below the surface. Pieces 
of brick, tiles, slate, board, or turf laid about 
make useful traps, as the millipedes hide under 
them.—G. 8. 8. 


Caterpillars for name (J. D. Stratton). — 
—The caterpillars you sent belong to the family 
Geometridz or loopers, so called from the cater- — 
pillars when they walk hunching their backs up 
into a loop and then straightening themselves, ~ 
and again hunching themselves up, and so — 
progressing. This curious action is due to their 
only having legs at either end of their bodies. 
Iam sorry that I cannot name the insects more © 
definitely, but they were so decomposed when 
they reached me that it was impossible.— — 
Gees. a 

Marguerites diseased (K.).—Your Marguerites _ | 
are attacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy-fly | 
(Phytomyza affinis). Pick off and burn all the leaves that © 
are badly attacked, and hold the others up to the light so 
that you can see where the grubs are, and pinch them at — 
that part, or run a needle through the grubs.. There are 
several broods during the year, so that it is very essential 
to kill the early grubs.—G. 8. S. 

Diseased Lily (J. Williniil).—A bad case of the ~ 
Lily disease. See recent numbers for reply to question. 
We have had many complaints this year as the disease is © 
very prevalent. See GARDENING, June 11th. 

Carnations unsatisfactory (H. C.).—I am ~ 
sorry to say that I cannot tell what is the matter with | 
your Carnations merely from your description. If you 
would kindly send a plant I will do my best to help you. { 
—G.8: 8. 


The variegated Snowberry (Sym- — 


phoricarpus).— Some of the variegatec 
shrubs are weak and poor in colour, producing © 
little effect ; not so, however, this Snowberry. 
It is of much value in the garden, and deserves” 
a place amongst the most select shrubs. The 
oommon Snowberry is not worth planting in~ 
good positions; as it grows 60 fast that it crowds 
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out other things. This does not apply to the 
variegated form. We have several good-size 
bushes which have been planted some twelve 
years. Standing in the front of shrub borders 
they produce a good effect. Although they 
have been in this position so long they have 
needed little attention. In the case of amateurs 
and those with small gardens, it is often a 
question what kind of shrubs to plant that will 
not overgrow their space quickly or need a lot 
of cutting in. This Snowberry should be 
associated with low-growing shrubs. Some 
four years ago I had some dwarf shrubs to fill 
a narrow border and that did not need cutting 
in frequently. I obtained several plants and 
some common kinds of Rhododendrons and 
mixed them. The result is very good, and espe- 
cially when the Rhododendrons are in bloom.— 
J. CROOK. 





CYTISUS PRACOX AND AUBRIETIA. 
We give an illustration of the pale yellow- 
flowered Broom (Cytisus preecox), rising from a 
carpet of Aubrietia Leichtlini. It is such effects 








refinement in the flowers obtained under glass 
if they be simply grown in the open. Still 
further, many, if not all, of the finest pot 
varieties will hardly grow at all outdoors. On 
the other hand, ail the varied and beautiful 
border varieties will do wonderfully well in 
most soils, bearing exposure, frost, wind, or 
other troubles generally well. But there are, all 
the same, many of these border plants that are 
wonderfully pretty if grown in pots or in vases, 
or in window-boxes. For this form of culture 
the plants should be specially selected from a 
batch of seedlings that are first permitted to 
bloom in a bed, then those to be grown in pots 
should be selected for their bright colours, stout, 
erect stems, and excellent habits. Even for 
border culture some such habits are very 
desirable indeed, there is great room for 
improvement in these respects, and any amateur 
who may embark in border Auricula culture can 
do spring flower gardening a good turn in 
labouring to bring about these improvements. 
Any raiser who can eliminate from his strain 
washy colours, thin, ragged petals, or tips, and 
weak-kneed stems, will do good service, 





Cytisus preeox on a carpet of Aubrietia Leichtlini. 


as these that add charm to our gardens, the 
shoots of the Cytisus touching the mass of 
Aubrietia—a surface of rosy flowers. C. preecox 
is not a very common shrub in gardens, but it 
is very charming, the shoots in May being a 
mass of soft yellow-coloured flowers. We enjoy 
a bed of it on the Grass, but it is very pleasing 
placed in the rock garden, as depicted in the 
illustration. 





BORDER AURICULAS. 


WE are now in the season of the fragrant 
Auricula. Those who admire especially the 
beautiful exhibition varieties will have ample 
room to gratify their love if they visit the annual 
southern exhibition of these flowers at the 
Westminster Drill Hall on the 26th, whilst 
more north there will be exhibitions a little 
later. But those who cultivate or care for the 
border varieties of the Auriculas not only have 
no occasion to attend exhibitions, but they may 
find in connection with these exhibitions much 
to ultimately disappoint them, as it is a He eae 
to produce anything like the same qua ity and 





especially if he makes it his special duty to secure | 


bright colours, stout flowers, and stiff, erect 
stems carrying bold trusses. To begin work of 
this kind, and, apart from the general good to 
the Auricula resulting, the cultivator will be 
providing for himself immense pleasure, nowisthe 
time to get from some one or more seed firms a 
packet of seed. Prepare broad, shallow pans, 
or neat, shallow boxes. Place some rubble in 
the bottoms, on that some turfy-soil, and surface 
an inch deep ‘with fine soil, which is one-half 
loam, the rest being leaf-soil, old hot-bed 
manure, and sharp white sand. Press this down 
with the fingers fairly firm, then level it neatly, 
and sow the seeds thinly. To do this well, place 
the seed in the hollow of the left hand, and with 
the right hand take out pinches of the seed, so 
that it dribbles thinly and evenly all over the 
surface. Gently press it into the soil, sprinkling 
very thinly other fine soil over the seed. Give 
a gentle watering, then stand in a frame or 
greenhouse, keeping the pans or boxes shaded 
with newspaper. Germination is, in the case of 
so hard-shelled a seed as is the Auricula, rather 
slow, and whilst the soil must not be unduly 
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moistened, it must not be allowed to become dry. 
Shading with newspaper helps very much to 
prevent rapid evaporation, and promotes germi- 
nation, because these seeds do make growth 
more evenly when so treated than when ex- 
posed to the light. We have known good class 
Auricula seed to germinate so irregularly that 
from the growth of the first to the latest six 
months have elapsed. For that reason, when 
there is slow growth, plants to be grown on 
should be lifted from the seed pans with care, 
the soil being again pressed down to render it 
solid, ample patience being exercised. Growth 
depends very much upon whether the seed be 
old or new, the latter germinating the more 
quickly. Raisers, once they save their own 
seed, may act wisely to sow in pans or boxes 
towards the end of August before the seed 
coats have become too hard. Then growth 
is excellent, and the little seedlings may 
remain untouched all the winter. Then 
towards the end of April or early in May, when 
strong and well rooted, dibble out into a 
nursery bed some 6 inches or so apart, where 
during the summer they make strong plants, and 
are fit to lift and plant in beds or 
borders, or into pots or boxes in Oc- 
tober, all blooming finely the follow- 
ing spring. With respect to present 
sowings made under glass, it will 
probably be June ere the plants are 
strong enough to dibble out into a 
nursery bed, and when so treated 
they should be shaded during sunny 
days for a little time until the 
plants have become well established. 
It is thus seen that culture is simple, 
and needs no over elaboration. Once 
a batch of seedlings has got into 
bloom the work of selection begins. 
This should be done with judgment. 
The general requirements of a good 
strain for outdoor or border culture 
are stems stout and erect, good- 
sized, even trusses, pips, too, of fair 
size, not necessarily large, as large 
pips are too often coarse, and good, 
effective bright colours, such as white, 
yellow, rose, red, crimson, etc. 
Cross fertilisation will be inevi- 
table through the agency of air and 
insects where numerous plants are 
in bloom near to each other. For 
that reason the raiser for improve- 
ment will do well to make a sacrifice 
at the outset by picking off all flowers 
which have defects, saving only the 
very best for seed production. It is 
in that way mere selection of the 
fittest can result so much in im- 
proving strains. Those who would 
grow border Auriculas solely to enjoy 
the flowers will sacrifice none, good 
or bad, but these will never make 
advanced or helpful florists. These 
latter, if they wish to attempt in- 
tercrossing in addition to selection, 
will find the Auricula offers to 
them a wide field of interest and 
worth. It is a peculiarity of all the 
Primula tribe, and the feature spe} 
cially marked in the Auricula, that 
nearly all the flowers are either 
prominently pin-eyed or thrum-eyed, hence 
intercrossing is greatly facilitated. The pin- 
eyed form presents the style or pistil thrown 
out into the throat of the flower well above 
the pollen anthers, which are low down in 
the throat. The thrum-flower shows the 
little cluster of golden pollen bearing anthers 
well up in the centre or cup of the flower 
and the pistil is out of sight, being below 
them in the throat of the flower. Now in 
intercrossing the operator has to abstract pollen 
from the prominent anthers of the one flower 
with the aid of a tiny camel’s-hair brush and 
deposit it on the pin-like head of the pistil of 
the other flower, carefully marking the pips so 
crossed. Seed from these pips should be saved 
separately. After blooming, and whilst the 
seeds are swelling, it is needful to look over the 
trusses very frequently, as, should any one pod 
or stem become affected by damp or mildew, it 
rapidly passes down into the main stem and 
destroys the entire truss of pods. The best 
remedy is pinching out the damping pod or 
stem just below the decayed part. The best 
test of seed ripening is found in burst pods, 
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There need be little fear that seeds will be 
wasted if pods do burst, as they are not readily 
shed ; but it is best to be assured the seeds are 
quite ripe ere they be gathered. The plants 
will endure, with ordinary care, for several 
years, blooming profusely. An occasional top- 
dressing of old pot soil is good for them. All 
the same, it is good practice to raise some fresh 
ones from seed every year, as in that way, with 
care, as advised, a strain will be greatly im- 
proved. is pl). 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. 


Dug1inG the latter portion of May and through- 
out the month of June the Pyrethrums consti- 
tute one of the most showy groups to be found 
among hardy border perennials, and not only 
are they showy and useful in the flower garden 
and pleasure ground, but they are alike valuable 
as cut flowers. As cut flowers the single varie- 
ties are decidedly the best, by reason of their 
lightness, grace, and elegance. Given 18 inches 
or so of stem, such things as the single-flower- 
ing Pyrethrums require little or no arrange- 
ment at all; indeed, any arrangement which 
has a set position for its object will more or less 
spoil the general effect. Far better than any 
arranging can make them is to drop them 
loosely into a vase with the long stems as 
gathered and allow them their own way. 
Shorn of the greater portion of their length of 
stem, much of their beauty and impressive grace 
is lost, and in this way these flowers are fre- 
quently seen at summer exhibitions, shortened 
beyond recognition and deposited singly in cups 
on a@ green-painted board. 

While referring to the exhibits of these plants 
it is to be regretted that some among the hardy 
plant specialists have not considered the Pyre- 
thrum worthy of being exhibited as a pot-plant 
with a view to show the habit and general 
character in a growing state. Large established 
clumps of such things potted in September and 
plunged in the open ground all the winter would 
make a most effective display in the early 
summer ensuing, particularly if allowed to 
flower at the natural time and not put under 
glass at all. Indeed, such things fail when so 
treated, as I discovered to my cost upwards 
of twenty years ago. Naturally grown and 
flowered, these plants make a most effective 
group, and their decorative value should well 
repay the trouble this involves. Twenty-five 
years ago the late Mr. Robert Parker, at South 
Kensington and Regent’s Park, always included 
Pyrethrums in his hardy plant exhibits, and 
upon more than one occasion some twenty or 
thirty plants have been staged, all grown and 
established in pots, and being well flowered 
merited general approval. More than this, the 
neat habit and the freedom of flowering of such 
plants were always so much in evidence, that 
they carried far greater weight in the minds of 
visitors as well as provided an object lesson to 
all, surprise being frequently expressed when 
they were found to be perfectly hardy subjects. 
So far as their 


PROPAGATION 


is concerned, this is quite easy when carried 
out at the proper time, two seasons in the year 
being especially suited to the work. The best 
time, however, is early spring, when about 
3 inches of young growth have been made, the 
other time being at the end of July when 
flowering is over forthe year. For two reasons 
the spring is to be preferred, the most impor- 
tant being that the young plants when put out 
in May become well established, and where 
heavy soils obtain this is an advantage. 
Frequently, too, the young plants will give a 
good autumn bloom, at which time their 
variously coloured flowers are of service. The 
mode of increase by division is simple enough, 
but it must be distinctly understood that I most 
strongly object to the rough-and-ready method 
of squaring these things into sizeable plants 
with a spade. Indeed, and with the assistance of 
a rough-and-ready workman there is no more 
dangerous tool for the work. Some plants 
may survive the trying ordeal of both draw- 
backs, but the indifferent behaviour of the 
Pyrethrum in many gardens to-day is largely 
due to an equally indifferent mode of increasing 
and planting. The method I pursued for many 
years with some of the largest collections‘con- 
risted in lifting when 2 inches of young growth 
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were made in spring. Shaking or washing away 
all soil from the roots followed. In dividin 
the plants the point of a large knife was inserte 
into the woody portion of the stool, and repeated 
till the original clump was reduced to a series 
of small plants of not more than two or three 
crowns each. 

With new varieties endeavour was made to 
secure roots to each erown, and where this was 
not accomplished good use was made of the 
cuttings. All these divisions were potted 
singly into 3-inch pots and placed in cold-frames 
for a month, and with watering, shading, and 
the like attended to, fresh roots were formed in 
that time. JI am fully aware it is the latter 
item—viz., the potting, etc.—that is so much 
objected to, yet Iam equally sure of its value 
when properly carried out. Because large 
clumps of certain things exist, we too often 
adopt methods that were not thought of when 
plants were less plentiful. 

I have in my mind a large plantation of Pyre- 
thrums that a few years ago was a fine sight in 
early summer, and so remained as long as care 
and discretion were used to increase them. 
But as soon as the plants became large enough, 
the spade and the rough labourer were con- 
sidered good enough for ‘‘ those hardy things,” 
and for several years, instead of a fine breadth 
of blossom in June, the plot of land has been 
patany with numerous vacancies, while the 

lossoms are poor, weakly, and small. The 
owner considers his ground is sick of these 
plants, notwithstanding their present condition 
to be a part prophecy made by me when first 
the spade and the labourer began together their 
work of destruction. 


It is surprising what a single crown of a 
Pyrethrum will do ina year provided it has not 
been starved in the pot a whole season ; and all 
such having been lifted, divided, and potted in 
March or April and pee into good rich 
ground in May, will be infinitely superior a 
year hence to a spade-divided clump five or six 
times the size. ‘The qualities of the blooms, as 
also the quantity, will also leave no doubt as to 
the superiority of the system now advanced. 
Like many other hardy plants that grow freely, 
these Pyrethrums may be left too long without 
division, and where this is the case the flowers 
are poor and insignificant. Three years as a 
maximum in one spot is long enough, and far 
better, as also easier of resuscitation, where a 
rigid system prevails for breaking the plants up 
into quite small pieces every two years. By 
following this method, there need be no lack of 
these fine border flowers in June, and by plant- 
ing early in May the young plants will give 
their quota of flower in the September ensuing. 

iE 


Hybrid Cinerarias.—Growers of green- 
house flowers will find much to please them in 
the new breaks or strains of Cinerarias got 
from intercrossing the common greenhouse 
strain with old species, such as Cineraria 
cruenta, very tall branching and small flowered, 
and Cineraria lanata, erect growing generally, 
but having rather woolly stems and leaves. 
We have recently seen the most interesting, 
and, to our mind, pleasing collection of these 
that able grower, Mr. W. James, has at Wood- 
side, Farnham Royal, Bucks. As a grower of 
the ordinary large-flowered Cineraria, Mr. 
James is unrivalled, and his wonderful collec- 
tion of nearly 3,000 plants, when in full bloom 
in April and May, is a grand show. But seeing 
what was being attempted in the way of inter- 
crossing Cinerarias at there and elsewhere for 
the purpose of getting new and distinct breaks, 
Mr. James hybridised the species C. cruenta with 
pollen of the garden varieties, and later he also 
similarly intercrossed Cineraria lanata. The 
result has been the production of some 150 
plants of diverse heights, ranging from 12 
inches to 40 inches, many of them carrying 
huge branched heads full of flowers, the colours 
generally being soft, but presenting material 
for cutting from for vase decoration of the most 
elegant and charming description. If the 
flowers be so much smaller they are produced 
in remarkable profusion. Plants of average 
height placed among Ferns or other dwarf plants 
are exceedingly decorative. They do not 
require large pots, evidently preferring to be 
somewhat pot-beund To have plants blooming 
from Christmas onwards seed should be sown 
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in June, the seedlings being grown on finally 
into 6-inch pots in a cold-frame. The green- 
house should be gently heated, but if to be in 
bloom in the spring, sowing seed in July is 
early enough, and the plants may be kept fairly 
cool all the winter until got into a greenhouse 
in March, to start the flower stems. 


FRUIT, 


A NOTE ABOUT MELONS. 


THouGH there is usually plenty of insects at 
this time of the year to cause fertilisation, these 
should not be depended upon to perform that 
work, but the plants snot be examined daily, 
and any that are found ready should be fertilised. 
When grown on hot-beds or in brick pits 
there is no need of too much water at the 
roots, as evaporation is not so great as when 
grown in houses. This being so, the flowers 
remain moist till much later in the day ; there- 
fore no attempt should be made to set the fruit 
till towards the middle of the day, when the 
pollen is perfectly dry. When fruit is swelling 
the plants must not ‘é allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture ; at the same time, too much 
must be avoided, or the roots will rot off, par- 
ticularly if there should be a few sunless days, 
as the temperature of the soil will be consider- 
ably lowered. It is no uncommon thing to see 
the fruit cease swelling all at once when this 
occurs. If the border be examined it will be 
found that most of the roots are gone. To 
maintain a healthy growth in these structures 
no more water should be given than is 
actually needed. Sufficient moisture must be 
maintained in the atmosphere to promote a 
healthy growth, or red-spider will be sure to 
attack the foliage. Melons growing in heated 
houses at this season of the year need special 
care, for though there is not that anxiety about 
keeping up the requisite temperature, there are 
many other things that if not looked to in time 
will result in failure. One of these is where 
hot water is used for bottom-heat. Heat being 
turned off from the other houses in the daytime 
causes all the heated water to be concentrated 
in those pipes under the beds, and as the points 
of the roots penetrate too near them they are 
often burnt off unless due care be taken to stop 
the fires in time. It sometimes happens we see 
Melons flag when to all appearance the soil in 
which the plants are growing is in a proper con- 
dition as regards moisture, but if it were 
examined the bottom portion would be found 
baked quite hard ; therefore, when watering see 
that sufficient is given to penetrate the whole 
mass. Look well to the bottom-heat, that this 
does not rise higher than is necessary to pro- 
mote a healthy growth. The last sowing should 
be made in about a week’s time, as it is seldom 
that fruit ripened late in the season is of much 
value, there being no sun to give it flavour, and 
as at that time of the year there are numerous 
Pears and other fruits, Melons are not much 
appreciated. This late sowing must be encour- 
aged to make a sturdy growth by free ventila- 
tion and not too much heat at first, for at this 
season of the year young plants grow very 
rapidly ; and though there is not that danger of 
their becoming drawn up spindly as there is in 
early spring, they are subject to the attacks of 
red-spider and rust if too much heat be applied 
before the roots have taken a good hold of the 
soil. Do not syringe the plants if they can be 
kept clean without doing so, as this has a ten- 
dency to cause the foliage to be flabby and the 
growth long-jointed. Fruit that is approaching 
maturity should have a drier atmosphere and a 
little air both night and day on the top venti- 
lators. 


Cider-making (Martha).—If you have 
anything that will answer the purpose of a 
cider-press you can quite easily tide cider, but 
not otherwise. The Apples must be dead ripe 
without being in any way rotten. Wipe over 
with a damp cloth to free them from grit, put 
in the press and press out every drop of juice 
from the Apples, keeping back every particle of 
Apple-pulp. To each gallon of juice allow 24 lb. 
of the best cane loaf sugar. Cover the tub with 
@ piece of coarse muslin to keep out flies and 
dust, stirring it well until the eugar is dissolved. 
Theaye it for a fortnight or longer, until it ceaser 
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to ferment, bottle it, letting it stand uncorked 
for aday. Then cork it down with new corks, 
wire them, and keep in cool, dark place. It will 
be ready for use in three months, but it improves 
with keeping.—B. 





NOTES ON IRISES. 


THERE are few more beautiful hardy plants than 
these, and they are not particular as regards 
soil, succeeding best in a deep, damp staple. 
have been surprised at the progress some of the 
newer sorts have made in four years. When 
they first came to hand the plants were very 


small; now they have spread out into large | 


clumps. I do not think one could wish for more 
satisfactory growth, yet they have given us no 
trouble since they were putout. They have not 
even had aay water, yet every year they make 
a gorgeous display. ‘To increase the stock is an 
easy matter, and may be accomplished without 
seriously interfering with the old plants, as 
pieces from the sides may be taken off and 
planted where they are to remain. 
It is a mistake to grow them in 
beds by themselves or in large 
clumps, as their foliage has a rather 
common-place appearance. For the 
mixed flower border or the front of 
shrubberies they are well suited, 
and are also adapted for isolated 
beds when associated with other 
plants. Isaw them used in a bed 
with advantage, as sufficient space 
was left between the plants for 
Pompon Dahlias. Outside of the 
Irises there was a wide band of 
Rudbeckia Newmanni, and next to 
the Grass an edging of Crocuses ; 
so that from early spring until late 
in autumn this bed was bright with 
colour. What made it more in- 
teresting was the distinct change 
afforded from time to time, and this 
was accomplished by providing about 
twenty-four Dahlias every year. By 
the time the Irises were out of 
bloom the Rudbeckia and the Dah- 
lias followed, and remained in flower 
until frost cut them down. Such 
an arrangement would not be suit- 
able in a geometric design; but 
there are few gardens in which a 
bed of this description could not be 
introduced with advantage. 

Tue Encuisu Iris is unquestion- 
ably a lovely group, possessing a 
wide range of colour, running 
through every shade of white, rose, 
lilac, blue, and purple, and some of 
them are marbled and striped in the 
most charming manner. They are 
very telling in the border when a 
dozen bulbs are planted in a clump 
in either mixed or distinct colours, 
and they are admirable flowers for 
cutting from. What further en- 
hances their value is that in a fairly 
dry and light soil they are quite 
hardy, and when once planted may 
remain several years without being 
disturbed. September is the proper 
time to plant. 

Tue Spanisu Iris.—The only difference be- 
tween this and the English section is that they 
have somewhat smaller flowers and open earlier. 
They have also a dwarfer habit, and possess 
colours which the others have not, for they 
include various shades of yellow and bronze. 
Except that I find they dislike a damp soil in 
winter, they give no trouble. There are few 
hardy plants of such a varied and _ beautiful 
character as the various forms of Irises, and 





they may all be grown with comparatively little | 


difficulty. 





ACHIMENES. 


Ir is rare indeed to meet with these charming 
plants in any garden at the present time, but 
from twenty to. twenty-five years ago this was 


not the case, as some of our best gardeners | 


grew them then remarkably well, one place in 
which their culture was quite a speciality being 
the Danesbury-park Gardens, near Welwyn, 
seedlings of great beauty being raised there by 
Mr, Parsons, who then so ably managed the 
culture of these and other plants at the period 


I | 





The Early Yellow Iris (I. flavescens). 
by Mrs. Newman, Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


Tam alluding to. The various members of the 
Achimenes family are very accommodating, 
being of easy culture, and very free flowering 
when in good health. As they are deciduous, 
the small tubers occupy but little space during 
winter, for they can be stored anywhere, pro- 
vided they are out of the reach of mice, frost, or 
wet, while, on the other hand, too hot and dry 
|a spot is not desirable. I have found 
it is a good plan to winter them in the pots in 
which they have been grown, placing them for 
that season beneath the stage in a greenhouse, 
where there is but little artificial heat, so that 
they will then remain part of the winter ina 
uniform state of very slight moisture, provided 
the stage is so arranged that the drip caused by 
watering the plants thereon is carried away 
without falling on the pans or pots of dormant 
_Achimenes so stored. About the early part of 
| March the tubers should be taken from their 
winter quarters, laid in pans, and just covered 
with light soil, which must be kept slightly 
‘moist, thus causing the plants to start into 





From a photograph 


growth. When the young shoots are about 
1 inch long they are taken up and potted in 
whatever way they are required. Some may be 
placed three together ina 4-inch pot, being then 
very useful for some of the small floral decora- 
tions, while others are grouped in pots or pans, 


or employed as_ basket-plants, for which 
|purpose they are well adapted. The 
‘soil used should consist of about one 
-part loam to two parts of thoroughly- 


decayed leaf-mould, to which a liberal admixture 
of sharp silver-sand should be added. The 
same kind of compost will do capitally for those 
placed in baskets, which receptacles are first 
lined with Moss; the young plants are then 
placed in position. Some are allowed to peep 
through the sides, and the upper part of the 
basket is of course also planted with them. 
They should then be placed in a house where 
the temperature does not fall much below 
60 degs., and a nice growing atmosphere being 
maintained, they should make rapid progress. 
As the pots become filled with roots, weak, 
clear manure-water may be given with advan- 
tage; but, as just stated, it must. be weak; and 





in a clear state, or great damage will assuredly 
be done, as it is far better in all cases to use 
weak, clear manure-water frequently than to 
give occasionally a strong dose in any case. 
The plants should be staked before they are too 
far advanced, otherwise they get entangled 
with each other, and the growths can then 
scarcely be separated without injury. These 
last remarks do not apply to Achimenes grown 
in hanging-baskets, as then they are far more 
pleasing if allowed to develop in an entirely 
natural manner, as they then droop gracefully 
in all directions, and are in due season quite a 
mass of bloom. During the growing time a 
gentle syringing daily overhead with warm soft 
water is of great service, but this must be 
discontinued when the flowers expand, though 
water at the roots must be given even more 
liberally than before. As the Achimenes delight 
in plenty of water when in full growth, and are 
very impatient of moisture at other times, 
drainage must be perfect and will be helped by 
the open nature of the soil. After flowering 
the plants should be dried off gradually, and 
when completely at rest removed to their 
winter quarters. Insect pests are easily kept 
in check, as the principal enemy of this kind is 
green-fly, and if this makes its appearance it 
can be prevented from doing injury by a few 
light fumigations with Tobacco. Propagation 
is usually effected by dividing the tubers, but 
in the case of a scarce variety, cuttings of the 
shoots are sometimes resorted to. They are 
taken when the plant is a few inches high, and 
if put in small pots in light sandy soil, and kept 
close, they quickly root, when they can then be 
treated like the others. In taking off the yore 
of young plants to serve as cuttings the 
operator should be careful to leave at least a 
couple of eyes on the portion that remains, from 
which new shoots will be quickly pushed forth, 
so that in a little time the plant so treated is 
none the worse for its decapitation. Seeds may 
also be used asa means of increase, but, from 
the readiness with which the Achimenes can be 
increased by other means, this plan of propaga- 
tion is rarely resorted to. However, if any 
seeds are sown they should be just sprinkled on 
the surface of the soil, and covered with a pane 
of glass till germination takes place, as from 
their small size many of the seeds would be 
buried too deeply if any soil whatever was 
sprinkled over them. Amongst varieties well 
worth growing are Ambrose Verschaffelt 
(white, dark centre), Earl Woolforth (pur- 
plish), Dazzle (bright scarlet-crimson), Diadem 
(magenta-crimson), Gibsoni (mauve), longi- 
flora major (blue), and longiflora alba (white), 
two of the very best in existence; Meteor 
(ecrimson-scarlet, golden centre), Mauve Queen 
(mauve), Williamsi (bright scarlet), purpurea 
(deep purple), Pink Perfedtion (magenta-rose), 
Unique (pinkish), and picta (bright vermilion). 
This last-named Achimene, apart from the vivid 
hue of its blossoms, is most valuable for late 
flowering, as it can be had in great beauty and 
freshness long after the others are over.—H. B, 





Winter-flowering plants.—The time 
for tran:ferring several of the winter-flowering 
plants either into the ‘‘ final shift” pots or to 
ground outside that has been specially prepared 
for them is now close at hand. Their cultiva- 
tion has increased by leaps and bounds within 
the last few years, and in places where the size 
of glass-houses does not admit of many Chrys 
anthemums, these later-flowering or contempo- 
rary plants are appreciated at their true value 
alike for the conservatory and the dwelling- 
house, and also for cutting. Many instances 
have come under my notice where houses have 
either been built almost specially for them or 
existing structures altered for the same purpose. 
Pot culture throughout is the only plan with 
some of them, but with others a couple cf 
batches are advisable, one grown in pots all 
through the summer, and another planted in 
prepared ground from whence they can be lifted 
as bushes before the advent offrost. The latter 
in several instances can be old cut-back plants, 
and in others either spring-struck cuttings or 
pieces obtained by division. With respect to 
outdoor cultivation in connection with the 
above subjects, sufficient space should be 
allowed for the free development of the plants, 
a mulch given to keep in the moisture, and an 
occasional soaking if the weather prove hot and 
dry. —F, 
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THE FLOWER OF THE WEEK. 


Wr heartily thank our readers for sending so 
many beautiful and interesting flowers of the 
week, which came to us from many parts of 
the kingdom. We had some difficulty in 
deciding which was the most beautiful ; but for 
splendour of colour and form, too, certainly the 
finest of all, from a garden point of view, was 
the Pony Reine Elizabeth, sent by Miss Violet 
Reade, Park House, Campsea Ashe, Wickham 
Market, who receives the prize. 


Srocks.—F lowers of these were sent by Mr. 
H. Beesley, 11, Long-lane, Ashton, Preston. 
The seeds were sown last August in the open 
ground, the seedlings being only thinned out, 
not removed. The plants are a mass of bloom, 
and the bed presents a gay appearance. A 
beautiful flower is the Stock, either in the 
garden or when cut. 

IBERIS CORRHFOLIA.—A charming plant from 
Mr. W. Long, Worcester-street, Bromsgrove, 
but badly packed in cotton-wool and a thia 
cardboard box, which was almost smashed on 
arrival. This Iberis isa very free, hardy, and 
effective rock or border plant, a mass of white 
flowers in late spring eerie summer. 

Pansigs.—A delightful selection of these 
came from Nora Lucas, The Grange, Worsall, 
Yarn, Yorkshire—Blue Cloud and other pretty 
kinds. We liked the deep yellow and clear eye 
of a variety named George King. 

Tue EneuisH LApy Siiprer.—A flower of 
Cypripedium Calceolus came from Mrs. 
Macalister, Hamslade, Bampton, N. Devon. 
This is prettier far than any Lady Slipper of 
the hothouse. 

TREE P#oNIES.—Two single varieties were 
sent. A handsome bright rose-pink from Mrs. 
Trevor-Barkley, Ponsonby, Torquay, and named 
Inone-Yzeno, its Japanese name, and a richer 
rose-coloured variety from Miss Forster, Farn- 
ley Hill, Coxbridge, Northumberland. 

Guory Pra.—Mrs. Richmond, Lustleigh, 
South Devon, sends this (Clianthus puniceus) 
from the outer wall of her conservatory. The 
plant from which the flowers were gathered is 
6 ft. long, 3 ft. in height, and a glowing mass of 
bloom. The first flowers opened in January. 
A light frame was fixed over it during the snow 
in March, but it does not mind frost. It is only, 
however, in exceptionally mild counties that it 
will succeed. 

Ix1as.—We were pleased to see a boxful of 
these from Canon Way, of Henley Vicarage, 
Gloucestershire. The bulbs were planted last 
November. An interesting gathering of prettily- 
coloured kinds. 

MarecHaL Niet Rosz.—A beautiful flower, 
especially for colour, from Mr. E. Neville, of 
Pulborough. We have seldom seen this Rose 
so fine from the open air. 

Rose Fortune’s YELLOw.—A charming old 
garden Rose. Mr. Blatchey, Barrow, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, sent a boxful gathered from the 
front of his house. 

TURBAN AND PERSIAN RANUNCULUSES.—A 
boxful from Mrs. Fayle, Merton, Clonmell, Ire- 
land. Very varied in colour. A charming 
primrose-coloured variety was sent by Miss O. 
Bottomley, Woodleigh Hall, Rawdon, near 
Leeds. 

SinGLeE PyrerHRuMs.—Good self colours were 
amongst a group of these from Mr. Lucas, 
Market-place, Romford. 

MEXICAN ORANGE-FLOWER (Choisya ternata). 
—It is interesting to know that this flowers 
freely out-of-doors in Norfolk. Mr. Paulley 
sends several flowering-shoots from Pulham 
Market, Harleston. 

PANSIES AND WHITE SWEET-SCENTED IRIs.— 
These, from Mr. Waite, Abinger Hammer, Dork- 
ing, were delightful, and well packed by being 
tied through the box. The Pansy flowers, how- 
ever, were shrivelled through insufficient wet 
Moss round the stems. 


we The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during the next three months, com- 
mencing on June 4 and ending August 27, as a 
prize, a volume of the * English Flower Garden,” 
Baines’ ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” or the 
** Vegetable Garden,” as may be selected by the 
winner, for the most beautiful open-arr flower of 
the week sent to us. Where the chosen kind ts 








sent by more than one reader, its condition and 
even careful packing will be taken into account. 
Our judging day 1s Wednesday, and the prizes 
will be announced in the paper of the following 
week. 


Packing flowers.—Cotton-wool is, per- 
haps, the worst of all materials for use in pack- 
ing flowers. The essential point is the use of 
wet Moss round the base of the stem, or any 
like material which will prevent the flowers 
withering. Tin or cardboard boxes may be 
used. itd the post goes out very early cut the 
flowers as late as possible in the day and place 
them in water for a time. If the box is not 
well filled fasten them with a tie passed through 
the box. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion showd be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 7s sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those whu reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





685—‘‘ Sanders.”—Could you inform me what plant 
or herb was called ‘‘Sanders” by our ancestors? In an 
old recipe-book Yellow and Red Sanders are mentioned, 
and the latter also appeared to give acrimson dye. Also 
what were called ‘‘ the Four Cold Seeds?” As the oil is 
often named as being of great value, and was apparently 
extracted from them all.—CaREL. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


686—Evergreen carpet-plant (M, E. G.).—You 
will find in Sedum Lydium a capital mossy-like green 
carpet-plant, perfectly hardy and free-growing. Then 
Herniaria glabra is a beautiful mossy-like green carpet- 
plant, one of the very best. Veronica repens is another 
equally carpet-like and evergreen. The Wild Thyme is 
good also. The Creeping Jenny makes a capital close- 
creeping carpet-plant also. 

687—Malmaison Carnations (A7mstrong).—We 
do not see why your flowers—samples of which are sent— 
should not open properly presently. They usually are 
long in expanding. The greenish centres may change 
yet to floral petals. The plants seem to be good, and your 
treatment—keeping them on the dry side during the 
winter—is proper. <A very little extra warmth might have 
helped your flowers to expand quicker. Still, we think 
there is little to complain of if they finally expand fully. 

688—Thinning Apples (Lord Sufield).—We are 
pleased to learn that you have such a good set of Apples. 
It is needful to thin them. However, retain the stoutest 
stemmed fruits in preference to those having weak stems, 
as they will give the finest sample. Possibly some of the 
weaker fruits will fall yet, as it is found all similar fruits 
have done so very much. You are quite right to thin to 
have fine exhibition fruits, but do not hurry the process, 
First see that the fruits swell well, then they will be safe. 

689-Mildewed leaves (Burdcrop).—It is evident 
from the thinness and smallness of your leafage that your 
greenhouse plants are wanting more light and air, and 
probably they are in poorsoil. Make up a solution of soot 
(1 bushel in a coarse bag to 20 gallons of water), and add 
1 lb. of guano or any fertiliser you can obtain, and water 
with this twice a week. Also get sulphur, mix it-into a 
thin paste, formed with milk or soapy-water, then coat over 
the hot-water pipes or flue thinly, put on a good fire to 
make them hot, and shut the house up close at night, 
giving plenty of air next day. Repeat this for a few nights, 
and give a second coating a week later. Still, starvation at 
the roots seems to be the primary cause. 

690—Mushroom-spawn (Reader ).—lf you wish to 
embark in Mushroom-spawn making and their culture, you 
will do well to get ‘‘Mushrooms for the Million,” price 
ls. 2d., post free, apply, 12, Mitre-court Chambers, Fleet- 
street, London. This will give you all needful informa- 
tion. Spawn may be made at once by collecting the 
droppings of horses, cows, and sheep, the cow-manure 
being in tie greater proportion, adding small quantities of 
road-grif and coal-ashes. Mix it into mortar consistency, 


make the growth too gross. 4 
liquid would do for Tomatoes and Dahlias in dry weather. 








with the aid of drainings from a dung-hill or stables, then 
spread it out about 2 inches thick—very smoothly—all 
over a hardened floor to dry. Before it dries cut the 
material into cakes about 6 inches square, and when 


nearly dry take each cake, cut out a hole in the centre, and 


press into it a small piece of proper mycelium or spawn 
that has been preserved in a heap of warm, mixed manure. 
Exclude all straw from the manures used. The cakes are 
then placed in a warm shed or house to induce the spawn 


to run into them, and also to dry them. They should 
enable air to circulate amongst them. 


Cakes keép 
vigorous for a year or so very well, but they should be 


kept from exposure to the weather. The cakes are used 
to impregnate a proper Mushroom-bed by breaking them 
up into good-sized pieces, and pre’sing them into the 
surface of the bed. The present is not a good time to 
begin, as hot, dry weather is bad for Mushrooms. You 
will do well to get and study the book. 


691—_Remedy for Apple-maggot (J. W. B.).— 


The absence of fruit on your Apple-tree may be due to 
other causes than the presence of the maggot, as bloom 
has fallen very much on even quite clean trees; but all 


the same the maggot is an evil to be got rid of, and your 


best course is to make up a liquid compound of Paris- 
green (a poison) and lime. Blundell's paste is the best way 
to obtain this Paris-green, and a } lb. will do for 
50 gallons, or 1 0z. for 12 gallons of water. Dissolve this 
in a tub, then add double the quantity of fresh lime, and 
see that is thoroughly dissolved before using it. Be sure 
to add the lime, or otherwise the Paris-green may burn the 
leafage. Keep the liquid constantly stirred, and witha 
good syringe cast it equally all over the tree, keeping on 
the windward side of the tree. One application usually 
suffices to destroy the maggots. 


692—Cucumbers in frame (H. J. P.).—You may 


add as much fresh stable-manure as you can round the 
sides of your frame to help increase the heat, but not on 
top of the frame, of course. Build it up all round level 
with the glass light. If you could turn it once or twice 
first, it would improve its heating quality. You may use 


hen’s-manure for watering if you soak a peck ina tub 
holding 20 gallons of water. Add to it a peck of soot if 


you have it, and let the liquid be pretty clear before using. 


It may not be needful to water your Cucumbers in the 


frame, if they are planted out into a soil-bed, more than 


once a week. All depends on the warmth. It is easy to 
Once a week with the 


When plants fruit or bloom well they need more feeding 


with liquid-manure then. 


693—Seedling Gladioli (C. G.).—If you can allow 


your seedling Gladioli to remain where sown it will be 


best, as then in time the leaves will ripen, and after 
that the bulbs may be carefully lifted as they will be small, 
and be kept in a box or bag fer the winter. You may 
dibble them out into a shallow drill, 6 inches apart, in 
March next, strewing in some sand with them. Probably 
they will not carry flowers until the third year, but much 
depends on the growth made the first season. If you can- 
not allow them to remain where sown, then lift the plants 
very carefully, and immediately replant each one in fresh 
good soil, the same depth as before, and in a row, sothat 
you will have no difficulty in finding the little bulbs in the 
autumn. The Gandavensis section is not a hardy one, and 
hard frosts will kill the roots. 


6941—Balsam Poplar sickly (X. X. V.).—-It is 
very evident that your sickly Poplar-tree is suffering from 
some injury to the stem or roots, or is in soil that contains 
something injurious. Only such reasons can be given ina 
case where one is sickly and another close by is doing 
well. Your tree is not too large to lift and replant, 
but that cannot be done until the winter. If it still con- 
tinues sickly it is doubtful whether it will be worth 
lifting in the autumn. If it be so treated remove much of 
the soil, and replace it with other from the kitchen 
garden to give it a better chance of doing well. 


695—Iron-bound tree (C. E. S.).—Mostcertainly you 
must remove the iron band round the stem of your Fir- 
tree, or it will in time kill the tree. ‘fhe swelling is 
evidently chiefly above the band, as is always the case, 
because it is the return sap which seems to pass down the 
alburium, or inner bark, which creates wood and bark, 
rather than the upward sap. You must get the band cut 
through on each side with a file, and draw the portion 
encircling the tree-stem out. But you need not apply 
anything to it unless any portion of the bark was torn 
away. Then you may daub it with a little clay ; but new 
bark will soon be formed and the clay will peel off. The 
chief danger is that a high wind may snap the tree off, but 
once the band is removed the stem will thicken. 

696—Sowing Carnation and other seeds 
(Inexperience).—As you are so far north, we should infer 
that it may be best for you to raise Carnation-seed under 
glass either in a frame or greenhouse. All depends on 
your climatic conditions. Here in the south, seed sown 
outdoors and kept watered, would germinate freely now, 
and the seedling plants put out into beds and borders 
would flower well next year. If you think it is safe to do 
so, then sow in shallow drills outdoors. Also sow Pansy- 
seed, and the plants so raised should, if pricked out early, 
bloom in the autumn, and fine by next spring and summer. 
It is late to sow the annual Gaillardia picta, but if you 
have the perennial Gaillardia grandiflora, then sow now 
and plant out in the autumn. 


697-Wallflower plants (Subscriber ).—We assume 
that your Wallflower plants are yet in the seed-bed or box. 
Get them transplanted 9 inches apart into open ground 
that is not rich, as your object should be to induce them 
to make plenty of fibrous roots, and become very dwarf 
and sturdy. Then early in September get them carefully 
lifted, and pot singly into 6-inch pots. That will need some 
reduction of the roots and much compression, but if the 
plants, after potting, be well watered, then be put into a 
frame and shut down close for a few days, also shaded if 
needed, they soon make fresh roots. You can put them 
in the greenhouse in October, or you may at once prick 
the plants singly into small pots. Keep them outdoors in 
an open place, water them regularly, and later shift them 
into 6-inch pots to bloom as desired. Violets will blocm 
in the winter, as will Wallflowers—only under glass—where 
there is a little warmth. You can later pot up your 
Violets or make up a dung-bed in September and plant on 
that, 12 inches apart, covering with a frame. ; 
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€9s—Wireworm in garden (Ackworth).—Gener- 
ally wireworms may be materially reduced by burying in 
the soil, the spots being marked by sticks, large pieces of 
roots, such as Potatoes, Carrots, Beets, Mangold Wurzel, 
Stvedes, etc., or df soft bread, or of Linseed-cake, as the 
wireworme? are fond of these things, and from time to time 
they can be lifted up; the worms caught and destroyed. 
A dressing of gas:lime at the rate of 2 lb. per rod, strewn 
over the ground when vacant, well-broken and evenly 
spread, then dug in, helps to kill the pests. So also is a 
dressing of clay-soil, burned as done on railways, as, they 
cannot exist in it. When soil is vacant it is wise to fork 
it over once a week, and thus enable many of the pests to 
be caught. 


699—Tulips enduring (Brooklands).—The late 
border Tulips that flower in May have been known to 
remain in the same ground and bloom every season for 
twenty or more years. It is the rule with the early or 
Dutch Tulips to lift the bulbs every season, after they are 
ripe, and replant in the autumn, but it is more often done 
from choice than from absolute need. Tulips have not 
generally been a failure, but they may have been so in 
places. We have seen much evidence in some directions 
of fungoid attacks that have killed the foliage, and pre- 
sumably the bulbs would be worthless. Yours may have 
been similarly affected, and, if so, we fear the stock will 
hardly again become healthy. In any case, if you plant 
again next year use a good deal of soot about the bulbs. 
Your soil, too, some time before planting, may be all the 
better for a good dressing of fresh slacked lime. 


700—Peach-tree leaves (Coblush).—The leaves of 
your outdoor Peach-tree are badly attacked with blister, 
avery common complaint with outdoor Peaches in every 
garden. It is presumably due to variations of temperature, 
the leaves being in a comparatively hot place in the day 
close to the wall, then exposed to very low temperature 
on a cold frosty night. These changes, and especially cold 
winds, injure the cellular tissue, and cause the swellings 
or blisterings seen. There seems to be no better remedy 
than gently syringing the leaves in the evening, dusting 
them freely with sulphur, letting it stop 24 hours, then 
well washing it off. After that those very much blistered 
had better be picked off and burnt. The brown spots 
found on your inside or house leaves are trivial, and pro- 
bably caused by scalding from sudden outbursts of sun- 
shine whilst damp. The non-setting of bloom may have 
been due to a too-luxuriant growth, as coarse wood never 
blooms well. 


701—Muscat of Alexandria Grapes (Anzious). 
—We think the primary cause of the pallid colour of your 
Muscat Vine-leaves and the berries shanking is need for 
greater heat, for the Muscat likes plenty, and a moder- 
ately dry atmosphere. Then it seems unfortunate that 
you have both inside and outside borders. These seldom 
act well, especially with such a tenderGrape. Evidently 
you will have next winter to lift the Vines. Get all the 
roots you can carefully preserved, then after forking up 
the inside border replant the roots entirely inside, and cut 
off the outside border entirely. There seems to be no 
doubt but that the roots are largely outside in soil that is 
cold and slimy. Add to your inside soil some sharp sand, 
bone-dust, and wood-ashes, or mortar-rubbish. Muscat 
Grapes like these ingredients in soil very much. 

702—Aspidistras (C. R. V.).—Aspidistras usually 
do so well grown in pots and kept in rooms or corridors, 
tha‘ we are surprised to read that you cannot induce the 
young leaves on your plants to lengthen properly. 
Probably the soil in the pots has become poor and 
exhausted, and repotting into fresh turfy loam, in which 
some well-decayed manure was mixed, would do good. 
Possibly you do not give enough water. Perhaps there is 
something in the atmosphere the plants do not like. The 
manure you mention would do them good. Remove some 
of the top soil, then nearly fill up the pot with fresh, and 
before watering give to each plant a teaspoonful of the 
manure you name, sprinkled about to washin. Also make 
some soot-water, and give the plants a little of that oncea 
week. Treat your Palms in the same way. Maiden-hair 
Ferns lose their fronds when winter comes because they 
need warmth, and if warmth be not provided the plants 
very often become weak and soon die. 


703—Vine-leaves scorched (f. N.).—We think 
your Vine-leaves must have become frosted when touching 
the glass during some of the recent cold nights, and have 
been thawed early in the morning before the frost was 
noticed. If the glass be covered with hoar frost the leaves 
touching it become as though burnt. The brown edges of 

rour leaves bear that appearance. No doubt these affected 

es had better be picked off and others will take their 
place. Too often the wires on which Vines are trained 
are too near the glass. Really they should be from 
12 inches to 14 inches below, and then leaves would not be 
injured in the way seen by you. 

704—Pruning Gooseberries (Castreton).—Your 
pruning of Gooseberry-bushes by cutting hard back all 
the young shoots of the previous year was all wrong. It 
illustrates once more the danger of only a little know- 
ledge. RedCurrants are treated in that way because they 
do not fruit on the young wood but onspurs. Gooseberries 
fruit chiefly on the previous season’s wood, and that should 
be preserved in the pruning. But if the shoots seem to be 
very thickly placed, it is a good plan to cut out in the 
summer say one-third of the inner and more crowded 
ones, leaving the leading ones alone. These may be 
shortened back about one-third their length in the winter 
Gooseberries trained to walls or fences have to be spurred, 
put that treatment is best for cae bushes re-grown. Black 
Ourrants should not be cut back, only have some old wood 
cut out, and very strong shoots a little shortened. 


705—Peaches and Nectarines splitting 
(Subscriber ).—We need hardly look further for the cause 
of your fruits cracking than in the heavy mulching of 
6 inches of cow-dung you have over the roots. Nothing 
could be worse, as light and air are excluded from the soil, 
itis kept cold, and the cow-manure fails to furnish the 
proper food. The root-borders should have very little 
mulching—at the most a very thin layer of horse-manure. 
The trees need such manure as muriate of potash and 
bone-meal at the rate of } pint strewed thinly about each 
tree, and then well washed in. An occasional watering 
with soot-water would do good, also a surfacing of wood- 
ashes, lime-rubbish, and loam strewn over the roots. 
Also remove the cow-manure at once, and let the roots 
get air to sweeten the soil. 
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that the points of your Vine-shoots may have touched the 
top glass, and during the night have been frozen more 
than once, when you did not notice it. 
shoots and leaves should be kept from touching the glass, 
as if not great harm is often done. 
to this cause, then must it be to the roots, which have got 
into sour soil, and your only remedy will be found in lifting 
the roots entirely after the leaves have fallen early next 
autumn, and replanting them with fresh, adding turfy 

















706—Vine-shoots damping (Dews).—It is possible | it would be good policy to lift the tree next autumn, and 
replant it more shallow. There is just the probability that 
the heavy watering and dressing of manure may have pro- 
moted a sudden strong sap flow, which led to the fruit 
shedding. Heavy waterings are best given before bloom- 


ing, and again after the fruits have swollen well, 


715—Cucumbers damping (A. B. S.).—The cause 
of your embryo Cucumbers damping off is doubtless due 
to the presence of some mildew or fungus in the house, 
generated by dampness. You may dust the blooms and 
young fruit with flowers of sulphur, as there is no doubt 
the attack begins in the flowers. Also make up amixture 
of soap and sulphur in a thin pasty form, and with it, 


In any case the 


If the fault be not due 


loam, with which is mixed some wood-ashes and old 
mortar-refuse. Keep the roots about 6 inches below the 
surface. 










707—Fuller’s earth (J. H. L.).—We have used 
your initials as diverse contributors so often use the same 
cognomen that it is better to employ initials only in 
every “ase. ‘‘ Subscribers” and ‘Constant Readers” are 
so very common. We have never heard of Fuller’s earth, 
which is a species of clay used to brighten metal utensils, 
being employed to mix with potting-soil. We have very 
grave doubts as to its fitness, especially as it seems to 
possess certain acid properties. However, suppose you 
try a little with one or two plants. Preferably use some 
good yellow turfy loam, with leaf-soil and sand for potting, 
as that is always a good, safe mixture. 


708—Diseased Vine-leaves (Bath Boy).—Your 
Vine-leaves are so small and seem to so much lack sub- 
stance and vigour, that we can but think either your 
Vines are very old or are rooted into poor or very unfit 
soil. Evidently lifting the roots and remaking the border 
after the foliage has tallen in the autumn are necessary. 
Possibly you may be able to provide some check 
to the disease by coating your pipes with sulphur-paste 
dissolved thickly in water, or failing that a solution of 
fine sulphur and milk laid over the pipes thinly once a 
week with a brush, keeping the house close at night. As 
the Grapes are nearly colouring it is evident the applica- 
tion of any spraying dressing to the leaves must not take 
place 

709—Pear and Plum-leaves (H. Rf. ).—Your Plum- 
shoot is terribly infested with aphis. Pick off these infested 
points and burn them, then give the tree a strong dose of 
soft-soap and Quassia-chips. Dissolve 4 oz. of the latter 
in boiling water, and 2 lb. of the soap in other water, mix 
the two solutions, and add 10 gallons of water. Then give 
the tree a good syringing, washing it off again with plenty 
of clear water 24 hours later. Your White Currant is 
partially blistered by cold, partly by aphis. Pick off the 
worst leaves and give the bushes a dense washing. The 
Pear-shoot has been infested with maggot ; we found one 
in the box. These should be sought for and destroyed. 
The leaf covered with warts is a common affection this 
season, and seems to arise from cold. Pick off the worst 
leaves and the tree will soon grow out of it. 


710—Lilies of the Valley (H. P.).—Although it 
does seem as if the flowers of your Lilies sent were 
scorched or burnt with either some obnoxious air or water 
or frost, yet there can be no doubt but that your bed 
sadly needs renovating. That you cannot, however, do 
until the foliage has died away. But you may give the 
bed now and then a good watering with liquid-manure, 
but not strong—say once a week—that will help to 
strengthen the crowns. You will have to get a piece of 
fresh soil heavily manured and trenched, then when you 
lift the roots select the stoutest, and replant these 4 inches 
apart all over the bed, and plant the rest less thinly after- 
wards. In a couple of years you should then have a first- 
rate bed of Lilies of the Valley. 


711_Forcing Strawberries (S. /.).—Of the six 
varieties of Strawberries you mention we should advise 
you to get runners of Royal Sovereign, La Grosse Sucreé, 
and Sir J. Paxton as the best. Noble is a fine but worth- 
less fruit, King of the Earliest, small, and Elton Pine, too 
late, but it is in strong soil capital outdoors. But for 
forcing you should have runners of the very earliest pro- 
duction layered direct into small pots, and if you can do 
that yourself or have it done for you, do so by all means. 
Place a little rough soil into the bottom of each pot, then 
nearly fill with sandy soil, have the runners pegged into it, 
and water. In about three weeks the runners will be so far 
rooted that each one may be cut from the parent plant. 
If you find the weather dry water the runners frequently. 
After cutting the stems, remove the plants to a hard floor 
outdoors, keep regularly watered, and in a month they 
will be ready to shift into 6-inch pots for fruiting. 


712-Muscat Grapes not setting (fh. H.).— 
It seems as if you did not give your Muscat Vines sufficient 
warmth at the time of blooming. They like a good heat, 
as is invariably seen in Muscat-houses, where the best sets 
are always close over the pipes. The temperature about 
the blooming time should have ranged from 65 degs. to 
75 degs. in the day at least. Then because the roots are 
outside they may have suffered also through lack of protec- 
tion from cold rains. The stems leading into the house 
may also have been exposed to a low temperature at night, 
whilst the Vines inside were making growth. They should 
have been protected with hay-bands. The border for 
Muscats, when outdoors, is best, up to the fruit is well set, 
protected by a coating of leaves when cold storms 
prevail. 

713-Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer 
(A Constant French Reader).—The plant you name is 
one of the most beautiful of hardy Spirzas. It is of recent 
introduction, rather scarce, and well adapted for either 
the shrubbery or rock-garden. It forms a neat, compact 
shrub, and bears an abundance of deep crimson flowers in 
summer. Very little pruning is necessary beyond a thin- 
ning out of the weak growths. It delights in a free, open 
soil, to which has been added a quantity of decayed vege- 
table matter. A position shaded from the fierce mid-day 
sun should be chosen for it, as its flowers are of a richer 
shade, and last in perfection a much longer time than 
when given full exposure. It is not necessary to cultivate 
it under glass, especially in such a climate as Jersey. 


714—Plum-blooms falling (Hultand),—Were an 
expert called in to see your Plum-tre inside of orchard- 
house, he would doubtless wish to see something of the 
nature of the soil, and condition of the roots. If, as you 
say, other Plums and Peach-trees have set fruit very well, 
it is very difficult to understand why the tree in question 
—Jefferson’s—should have shed its fruit, even after setting, 
especially ag the vatiety is a very fair cropper. Probably 
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using a brush, coat over the hot-water pipes thinly in the 
evening, keeping the house shut close at night. 
this dressing three days later, but let it be a thin coating 
in both cases. 
is to create a gentle vapour which usually kills these 
fungoid mildews. 


Repeat 


Do not make the pipes too hot, as the aim 


7146—Pruning Apple and Plum-trees (Cletha). 


—Whilst leaving the leading shoots of the present year on 
your Apple-tree to extend, you may about the middle of 


July shorten back all the side or inner shoots to three 
leaves. If the leading one of the three later pushes a 
shoot, pinch it back, and growth will then stop. The 
other two leaf-buds should swell and change into fruit- 
buds. In the winter cut back each spur to these dormant 
buds. The leading shoots may be also cut back one-third 
their length, unless you want the tree to extend freely. 
If so, leave them alone. You did right to cut your young 
Plum-trees to one stem if you so wish to have it. 


717—Potting Chrysanthemums (Janette).—In 
preparing Chrysanthemum-compost break or chop up your 
turfy-loam well, but do not sift it. Mix with two-parts of 
this loam one part composed of old hot-bed or Mushroom- 
bed manure, this in the greater proportion, a small quan- 
tity of bone-meal or ground dust, and some sharp gritty 
sand ; a moderate quantity of soot also may be added. If 
you use blood-manure let it be in very moderate quantity. 
It is not desirable toinduce a coarse wood and leaf growth 
at the first. The best time for feeding is with liquid- 
manures moderately after the large pots have become 
filled with roots The addition of strong, coarse manures 
to the soil early causes it presently to Fema sour and 
pasty. In potting use turfy pieces on the drainage, and 
ram the soil firmly round the balls of roots. 


718—Strawberry-plants blind (G. H.).—With- 
out doubt the bloomless character of your yearling plants 
is due to the stock from which they were taken having 
become practically blind. That is the term gardeners apply 
to plants that give no bloom. Stocks occasionally show this 
feature. They give in consequence strong early runners 
and abundant leafage. As a result, layers are regarded as 
very strong and promising, whereas the entire stock is 
only fit to be cut over and burned. Runners should be 
taken from good flowering and fruiting stocks only. We 
advise you to destroy this flowerless batch at once, and 
make a new breadth with runners taken from any good 
flowering stock. Crop your Strawberry ground with 
Greens, and prepare fresh soil for the Strawberry-plants, 
or let them presently follow early Peas or Potatoes. 


719—Plums mildewed (Reader).—Judging by the 
fruit sample sent, it looks like a Victoria Plum; that your 
tree is infested with what is called the silver fungus, which 
is a disease difficult to get rid of. We can advise nothing 
better than spraying the tree well all over with Bordeaux - 
mixture. This is made by dissolving in a tub 1 Ib. of 
sulphate of copper (bluestone) in a gallon of boiling water ; 
also dissolving in a pail 1 1b. of fresh lime, then adding the 
two together, and a couple of pounds of soft-soap well 
dissolved. Add to this solution 10 gallons of water, stir it 
well, then with a fine syringe spray the liquid over the 
tree gently, repeating the dosea week later. That dressing 
is the most effective remedy. 


720—Vine-leaves mildewed (Perplexed).—Most 
certainly your Vine-leaves are badly attacked with the 
white mildew; we strongly advise you to continue the 
sulphur washing of hot-water pipes. Use sulphur-paste 
dissolved if you can obtain it. Failing that mix the 
sulphur in milk. Give the pipes a rather stronger coating 
than they have previously had, and make them rather 
hotter, keeping the house close shut for the night. Should 
this treatment fail, then make up a sulphate of copper 
solution, as advised for ‘‘ Reader,” and use it once or twice 
all over the Vines. The spots are doubtless due to scalding 
when the leaves were damp. They are in that instance 
thin, lacking substance. It would be as wellto gather and 
burn some of the very worst. Perhaps your foliage is 
much too crowded, and it does not all get sufficient hght. 
The Vine-roots also probably need lifting and replanting 
in better soil. 


721—Green Cos Lettuce (Young Gardener).— 
Assuming that you mean really a ‘‘ green” Cos and not a 
white Cos, that is after all green, the only really hardy self- 
folding variety fit for winter work is Hicks’ Hardy Green ; 
it is also known as Winter Green and Paris Green. But 
this is not a large-hearting var‘ety all the same ; indeed, 
none of the winter Lettuces are. The imported French 
Lettuces may be of the Paris White form after all, ] ut 
grown in frames or under cléches; if so, they would be 
very tender and thus be more valuable for salading than 
would be any grown outdoors entirely through the winter. 
The other best self-hearting Cos Lettuce for winter is the 
black-seeded Bath Cos or brown-leaved variety that is very 
sweet. Seed of both to transplant in October on to warm 
borders, or under walls or fences, should be sown about 
the second week in August outdoors. Market growers 
usually sow Paris White Cos Lettuce-seed in frames about 
6 inches from the glass in September, rather towards the 
end of the month. From such sowings come plenty of 
plants that have been well hardened by exposure to the 
air, to plant out on to highly-manured soil at the end of 
March or early in April. Exposing Lettuces all the winter 
in the open ground is rather risky. Those who have broad 
span wood frames with but just one hot-water pipe 
running through the centre, may have early Lettuces, 
either green or brown, if strong plants be put out about 
the middle of September, or with the artificial heat given, 
growth will go on without cheek. The French have 
another green variety called Royal Green, but it is of 
looser habit than is the one we have mentioned, and can- 
not be so highly recommended. 
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NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. P., Montacute.—Scilla 


peruviana.——J. C.—Cytisus scoparius Andreanus,—— 


R. Hennessy.—C+mmon Mallow (Malva sylvestris).—— 
R. E. H.—Salpiglossis sinuata.——H, A. Hoster.—Cock- 
spur Thorn (Crategus Crus-gaili).——Colonel.—Yellow 
Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava)——H. P.—Piptanthus 
nepalensis ——7'. W. G.—It would have assisted materially 
in determining the name of bloom enclosed ifa piece of the 
wood and spines had been sent. However, we believe it 
to be Mme. Lacharme, a variety not usually good outdoors 
unless in very dry season, but grand for pot-culture.—— 
Longshore.—Aloe variegata.——H. J. G.—The name of 
the Orchid sent is Oncidium dichromum, the sepals and 
petals of some varieties are much darker in colour. They 
are about the usual size. The lip is of the ordinary size 
and colour. 


POULTRY. 

Death of ducklings.—Your ducklings 
have evidently died through defective nutrition, 
coupled with hardships arising from the wet, 
cold weather. Feed with heat-forming foods, 
such as Indian-meal, but do not forget meat 
scraps given once or twice daily. In this case 
greaves are a decided advantage. Do not keep 
the water altogether withheld, but do not allow 
too much swimming to go on. In case the 
weather becomes hot it will be best to provide 
plenty of shade.—Douttinea. 


BIRDS. 


—oes 


Foreign birds (/vy ).—The ants’-eggs are 
dried before being put up into packets for sale, 
and so would not be likely to hatch and become 
troublesome about the house. The White 
Bengalee would suit you, probably, as it rears its 
young upon chopped hard-boiled egg and 
ground biscuit or bread-crumbs. It is a free 
breeder and very amusing, although practically 
songless. There are three varieties of these 
birds-—the white, the white and fawn, and the 
white and brown. They will build and rear their 
young in a nest box or Cocoa-nut-husk, the build- 
ing materials used being hay, cotton, and feathers. 
They lay four or five white eggs, which are 
hatched in twelve or thirteen days, and rear 
several broods during the year. The old birds 
are fond of bathing, and should be allowed a 
bath daily in warm weather. The staple food 
of these interesting little birds is Millet and 
Canary-seed, while for green food Chickweed, 
Watercress, and Lettuce are all good. Youare 
fortunate in being able to let the Cardinals have 
an aviary to themselves ; they are very unlikely 
to pick to pieces the evergreen shrubs provided 
as nesting places, not being at all palatable. 
The eggs of the Budgerigar are incubated in 
about sixtwen days, those of the smaller birds in 
eleven to thirteen days. It is, doubtless, an 
excellent plan to supply young Canaries with a 
clean nest when about eleven days old, and the 
same thing would, probably, answer in the case 
of foreign birds, but we cannot say for certain, 
never having tried it. The Bengalee belongs to 
the Mannikin family, and is about the size of 
the Redpoll. The Waxbills will breed in a good 
sized cage from July onwards.—S. 8. G. 


Grey Parrot (C. A. -B.).—The internal 
organs of this bird were in a very unhealthy 
state, the liver appearing much congested, and 
the lungs in a state of inflammation. Your 
feeding and treatment have been correct, but 
the health of the bird has evidently been fail- 
ing for some time ; you might, however, have 
added Hemp-seed to its diet, and a little ripe 
fruit when in season. There is one important 
item to be remembered in supplying boiled 
Maize, and that is to prepare it fresh every day, 
as it is liable to turn sour if kept any length of 
time ; no animal food of any kind should be 
given. The only chance of saving a bird suffer- 
ing from inflammation of the lungs is to keep it 
in a temperature of from 80 degs. to 90 degs., 
which must be constantly maintained, and the 
case taken in hand in the early stages of the 
complaint. Large numbers of newly-imported 
Parrots die off shortly after their arrival owing 
to want of care, lack of cleanliness, and close 
packing on the voyage. Dr. Greene, in his 
‘‘Favourite Foreign Birds,” says, there is 
nothing to be wondered at in the small per- 
centage of Grey Parrots that live after their 
arrival in this country, for, in addition to 


typhoid fever and diphtheria, which are already 
at work in their systems owing to the treat- 
ment they have received, they contract bron- 
chitis and inflammation of the lungs, and not 
one in a hundred newly-imported birds survives 
twelve months. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


Raspberry vinegar (Jurtha).—Pat 
2 quarts of Raspberries in a basin and bruise 
the fruit well with a wooden spoon. Pour over 
over 1 quart of the best white wine vinegar ; 
stir well and cover to keep out the dust, for two 
days. Strain off the vinegar on to another 
2 pounds of well bruised fruit, leaving it for two 
days. Then strain it off into a clean stew-pan, 
allowing a pound of the best cane loaf sugar to 
each pint of juice. Bring to the boil, letting it 
boil five minutes after the sugar is dissolved, 
and stirring frequently when cool. Bottle, and 
keep in a cool a ss 


LAW. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPEN- 
SATION ACT, 1895.—II. 


APPLICATION AND COMMENCEMENT OF ACT.— 
The commencement of the Act was on the Ist of 
January, 1896, and it applies whenever after 
that date (January Ist, 1896), it is agreed in 
writing that a holding shall be let or treated as 
a market garden. The effect is that wherever a 
market garden is let on a verbal agreement after 
January Ist, 1896, the provisions of this Act 
have no application, although, of course, the 
tenant will, on quitting be entitled to any com- 
pensation he might claim under the unamended 
Act of 1888, or under local custom. 

APPLICATION TO TENANCIES EXISTING ON 
January Ist, 1896.—This is a much more diffi- 
cult matter, as will be seen from the following 
summary of section 4. Where, under a contract 
of tenancy current (or existing) at the commence- 
ment of the Act, a holding was then in use or 
cultivation as a market garden, and the land- 
lord knew that it was so used and cultivated, 
and the tenant had executed any of the improve- 
ments in respect of which a right of compensa- 
tion or removal is given to a tenant by this Act, 
and the tenant had not, before executing the 
improvements received written notice of dissent 
therefrom by the landlord, the provisions of the 
Act apply just as if a written agreement had 
been made subsequently to January Ist, 1896, 
that the holding should be cultivated as a 
market garden. So if a tenant had executed all 
or any of the improvements in question, and he 
took the precaution before January Ist, 1896, to 
formally notify his landlord of the same, the 
Act applies to his tenancy. On the other 
hand, where a tenant had executed none of 
these improvements before that date, he cannot 
take advantage, unless he has since obtained 
the written permission of his landlord to culti- 
vate or treat the holding as a market garden. 

Tt has already been pointed out that this Act 
is really an Act to amend and extend the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, 
so far as those provisions relate to market 
gardens, and the effect is that compensation for 
improvements can only be claimed by a tenant 
who quits his holding on the determination of 
his tenancy. A sitting tenant, or one who 
retakes the holding, cannot claim compensation 
while he remains tenant; neither can a tenant 
who holds over (wrongfully) after the determi- 
nation of his tenancy claim under the Act. 
Also claims by an outgoing tenant for compen- 
sation must be made in the manner directed by 
the Act of 1883. 


A tenant wno desires to claim compensation, 
must, not less than two calendar months before 
the termination of his tenancy, give to his land- 
lord written notice of his intention to make such 
claim, and the notice must state, so far as is 
reasonably possible, the amount and the particu- 
lars of the intended claim. When the tenant 
gives such a notice the landlord may, either 
before the expiration of the tenancy or within 
JSourteen days thereafter, give a counter-notice in 
writing to his tenant of his intention to claim 
m respect of waste or breach of covenant or 


THE 


agreement. The counter-notice must also give 
full particulars (if possible) of the amount and 
particulars of the counter-claim. 


It will be noticed that while the tenant must 
give notice of his claim at least two calendar 
months’ before the end of the tenancy, the land- 
lord may make his claim at any time within 
fourteen days’ after the tenancy expires. Care 
is necessary in drawing the notices, as omissions 
may be fatal, and the neglect to give the notices 
in time will also avoid the claims. 

The landlord and the tenant may agree 
between themselves as to the amount of com- 
pensation, but if they do not so agree the differ- 
ence is to be settled by a reference to a referee 
or to two referees and an umpire, and the follow- 
ing provisions have effect— 


If the parties concur there may be a single 
referee appointed by them jointly. 

If they do not concur in the appointment of a 
single referee, each of them shall appoint a 
referee. 

Notice of the appointment of a referee by either 
party shall be given to the other party. 

If for fourteen days after notice by one party 
to the other to appoint a referee that other party 
fails to do so, then, on application of the party 
giving notice, the county court will, within four- 
teen days, appoint a competent and impartial 
person to be a referee. 

Where two referees are appointed they must, 
before entering on the reference, appoint an 
umpire, unless either party gives to the other 
notice requiring that the umpire shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Agriculture, or unless 
either party gives to the other notice requiring 
the umpire to be appointed by the county court ; 
but if either party receive such last-named 
notice he may dissent by notice in writing, and 
the umpire shall then be appointed by the Board 
of Agriculture. ; 

It does not follow from the above that where 
each party appoint a referee the two referees 
and their umpire must all three act from the 
first ; it means that the umpire shall beappointed 
before commencing, although he need not be 
called upon to act if the referees can agree 
between themselves. All the notices and 
appointments and requests above referred to 
must be in writing. 


In the ascertainment of the amount of the com- 
pensation under this Act payable to the tenant in 
respect of any tmprovement there shall be taken 
into account in reduction thereof : 

(a) Any benefit which the landlord has given 
or allowed to the tenant in consideration of the 
tenant executing the improvement ; and 

(b) In the case of compensation for purchased 
manures and for feeding stuffs consumed by cattle, 
sheep, or pigs, but not produced upon the holding, 
the value of the manure that would have been 
produced by the consumption on the holding of any 
hay, straw, roots, or green crops sold or removed 
from the holding within the last two years of the 
tenancy, except so far as a proper return of 
manure to the holding has been made in respect of 
such produce so sold off or removed ; and 

(c) Any sums due to the landlord in respect of 
waste committed or permitted by the tenant, or in 
respect of any breach of covenant or agreement 
connected with the contract of tenancy committed 
by the tenant, also any rates, taxes, and tithe 
rent-charge due or becoming due in respect of the 
holding ta which the tenant is liable as between 
him and the landlord. 


From the award of the referee, or referees, or 
umpire, an appeal lies to the county court 
where the amount of the claim exceeds one 
hundred pounds. 

The foregoing are some of the principal 
provisions as to procedure, but it would, of 
course, be impossible to here set out the detailed 
provisions of the Act of 1883. Should informa- 
tion on any particular point be desired, it will 
be readily given if requested. KasCadg 


A curious question as to water 
(W. L.).—It seems that in re-stating the ques- 
tion on page 194 I had only imperfectly under- 


stood your description. From the sketch and 
additional particulars now sent it appears that 
the water flows, and has long flowed, into your 
neighbour’s garden in what appears to be a 
definite channel, in the place of entry, at least, 
if nothing more. If this be the case, and has 
been the case for 20 years, the garden is bur- 
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dened with the duty of receiving the surface 
water from your premises, and your neighbour 
will be liable to an action if he interferes with 
your easement. It is quite open for him to 
build a wall, or a house either, if he thinks pro- 
per, but, as you suggest, your neighbour may 
get over the difficulty by providing a drain to 
take the water. You must not take this 
answer as meaning more than it really does, for 
it is based on the assumption that water has 
flowed into your neighbour’s garden at a par- 
ticular point for many years. I had already 
noted the error in lines 12 and 13 of your query 
on page 194—the words ‘‘my premises” should 
have been “‘ his premises,” but I daresay most 
readers would understand what was really 
meant, and I did not think it necessary to 
make the correction the following week.— 


Ret. 


Who must give notice to quit ?—I 
took a cottage of A., which he rented along with 
his farm. A. has since died without a will, and 
letters of administration have been taken out. 
lf they wish me to leave must notice be given 
by the administrators, the widow, or their 
solicitors? As my garden is planted, can I claim 
compensation if I have to leave before I can lift 
the crop ?—A Constant READER. 


*,.* The administrators may give the notice, 
or the solicitors may give it on their behalf. 
Should you have to leave before the crop is 
ready you will be entitled to compensation for 
the crop. 


The trespass nuisance.—My garden is 
divided from my neighbour’s by 44 feet oak- 
palings which have the fair side towards my 
neighbour. His children wilfully pull down the 
battens and pull the fence about. The fair 
siding facing their garden, I cannot get to, to 
fasten the battens again, and between the 
spaces cats from different houses come into my 

arden and destroy choice plants. What can I 
do to prevent the destruction of the fence which 
belongs to my house? I do not own the house 
I occupy, neither does my neighbour own the 
house he occupies. Remonstrances have been 
tried without effect.—G. 8. 


*,* Your best course will be to ask your 
neighbour to allow you to enter his garden for 
the purpose of repairing the dividing fence. If 
he refuses you should inquire of your landlord 
as to whether you havea right to enter for such 
a purpose, for it is quite possible that the right 
may exist. I do not think you have any legal 
remedy for the damage done by the children to 
the fence as you cannot well prosecute them for 
doing wilful damage, neither can you sue them 
in a court of law with any practicable result, 
for they could not pay any damages and their 
father could not be made to pay for them. You 
might set rat traps in the garden to catch the 
trespassing cats, but you would be liable to 
proceedings before the magistrates if you killed 
any cat you caught in a trap; and if the owner 
of a cat that was injured in your traps brought 
an action against you, there would be some 
probability of the court or jury leaning as far 
as possible to the plaintiff if it was proved that 
your garden was badly fenced. 


Tenancy for definite term.—I took a 
part of a shop-window from the tenant of the 
shop on the following written agreement : ‘I, 
N. of F., agree to let T. of F., one-third of my 
shop-window for the purpose of—, for the term 
of 12 months, from the 4th of June, 1897, to 
the 3rd of June, 1898, the rent to be paid in 
advance, £2 103.—N.” The agreement (stamped 
with a penny stamp) is in my possession, and N, 
who at first said he was a weekly tenant, but 
who now says he is a yearly tenant, has a copy. 
I found it necessary to divide my part off by 
erecting with screws a frame of glass, and I put 
in some loose shelves. Two months ago I gave 
up business, but gave no notice to N., as I con- 
sidered no notice was necessary. On May 29th 
I told N. that I should not require the window 
any longer, and that I wished to remove the 
fixings I had put in, but he refused to allow me 
to remove them, and said that he required six 
months’ notice. Two days later I wrote N., 
notifying him that I did not longer require the 
window, and requesting him toallow the removal 
of my fixtures.. How must I proceed to effect a 
settlement ?—An ENTHUSIASTIC GARDENER. 


*," Although it is now no concern of yours 
whether N, is a weekly or yearly tenant, it 


would have been a matter of some consequence 
if he is a weekly tenant and notice to quit had 
been given him as soon as you had paid hima 
year’s rent in advance. You are not a yearly 
tenant—you are a tenant for the term of one 
year only, and your tenancy expires on June 3rd 
without any notice from either N. or from 


yourself. You could not have continued in 
occupation after that date without the consent 
of N., and he cannot compel you to continue 
nor yet to pay rent. At any time before night 
on June 3rd you might have gone to the shop 
and removed your fixtures, as these are the 
simplest of trade fixtures, and if N. had 
attempted to interfere with you by force you 
might have taken proceedings against him 
before the magistrates for assault. You cannot 
now go upon the premises to remove those 
fixtures, as to do so after your tenancy has 
expired would be to commit a trespass, but as 
N. has refused to allow them to be removed at 
a proper time you may sue him in the county 
court for the value of the fixtures he has 
detained, and you will have no difficulty in 
obtaining a verdict with costs. The agreement 
is insufficiently stamped, but it will, if you are 
careful in your conduct of the case, be 
unnecessary to produce the agreement in court. 
—K. C. T. 

Claiming compensation under Mar- 
ket Gardeners’ Compensation Act.— 
In April, 1896, I entered into possession of a 
cottage and 2 acres of uninclosed arable land. 
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dainty sample tin. 
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We, the proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, guarantee 
that each packet is absolutely beneficial to the most 
delicate invalid or the youngest infant. . 

A little book containing the reports of the very highest 
medical experts and analysts in the United Kingdom, 
showing the advantages of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa over all 
other food products, will be forwarded post free on 
application (a postcard will do) to any address, also a 


Very truly yours, 
\:) 


PIL COCOL von us 


Last August I received 6 months’ notice to quit, 
and when I gave up possession on the 6th of 
April last I told the landlord there would be a 
valuation. Does that bring the case within the 
Market Gardeners’ Act? I have chiefly grown 
stuffs. The landlord is sueing me for half a 
year’s rent. Can I come on him for manure, 
hand tillage, and also for spring Cauliflowers, 
Broccoli, Onions, Lettuce, and Strawberry- 
plants, growing when I gave up possession ?— 
(erase 

*,” The statement made by you on April 6th 
to your landlord, to the effect that there would 
be a valuation, did not bring your case within 
the Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, for, 
if a claim is made under that Act, written notice 
of the claim, together with all possible par- 
ticulars of the claim, must be given to the land- 
lord not less than two calendar months before 
the expiration of the tenancy. If the manure 
was made on the premises I think you have no 
claim for it, but if it was bought by you there 
was nothing to prevent you from taking it away 
or selling it. I do not see that you have any 
claim for the other matters mentioned, and you 
ought not to have sown such crops when you 
knew your tenancy was about to expire. I 
suppose the notice given in August was a notice 
to quit on April 6th, and not a notice to quit 
6 months after the date of the notice. I sup- 
pose, too, that you had a written agreement 
with your landlord, for if not, you were entitled 
to a year’s notice to quit.—K. C. T. 
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As a result of trade jealously upon the unprecedented 
success of our unique preparation, derogatory statements 
devoid of the slightest particle of truth are being widely 
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60, 61 & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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MERRYWEATHER’S 


HIGH-CLASS 
“Sphincter Grip ” 


GARDEN HOSE. 





ee Ce rss ? 
Guaranteed English Made. Best Quality. 
NO RISE IN PRICE. 
THE HOSE OF THE DAY IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
“Hose bought ten years ago still in use,” 


Write for Gardeners’ Catalogue, containing 1,000 
illustrations of useful appliances in the garden, Also ask for 
Samples and Lists. 


Merryweather’s, 
63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Hose users renin a lighter. Hose should ask for 
M. and S.’s on-ikinkable “Red-Grey.” It is 
cheaper, but equally as durable, 
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| FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot. Guns, cors 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. .Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 393. Air Guns, 12s, 6d? Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 78. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


ANN ED NETTING.—I have a quantity of 

odd pieces of Netting, suitable for covering small bushes 
from the ravages of birds, 6 lb., 1s—-HENRY ROBINSON, 
Garden Net Works, Rye, Sussex 


GREENHOUSES... 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY & O©O., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


ETS.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, for 

protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, etc., cheapest 

and best in the market, 200 by 1 yd., 5s. 6d.; extra quality, 

8s., carriage paid. Any width sent on approval—_SPASHETT 
& CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Jas- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 














advertisements as early in the week as 


possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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HOSE FITTINGS. | 
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A Simple and Effective Contrivance enabling you to connect your Play 


Pipe and Tap Union to 


the Hose without any wiring or delay. 


NEVER PATCH UP AN OLD LENGTH OF HOSE. 


Insert where necessary a spring coupling as shown :— 
© BANYAN eo 
a ; Wb Wyss) pete) yy be 
ea eres Pea = 
Play Pipe.—With Patent Attachment. Patent Tap Union. 
hin, §-in. jin. 1-in. h.in. §-in. #-in.  1-in. 
103d. 1/2 1/5 1/7 each. 


well over the bulb. 


9 


2/4 3/- 4/= 5/3 each. 
NO LOOSE PARTS OR RIMS. 
1s., post free, 
J SUCCESSFUL CARDENING. or of een aed &c. 
FERTILIZER, INVIGORATOR, Crushed Bones (mixed sizes, 4 inch, } inch, 
meal), Dissolved Bones, Superphosphate of Lime, Basic Slag, Peruvian 
J 
Garden Salt, Sulphate of Iron, Flowers of Sulphur, Quassia Chips, Tobacco 
Cloth, Tobacco Paper, Garden Hose and Fittings, &c., &c. 
CLAY & SON, STRATFORD LONDON, E. WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 
JOHN PIGGOTT’S 
G AR DE N P E U | SITE S For Reofs, Skylights, and 
Q be Horticultural Work. 
Please send for Illustrated Price List, Post Free. No Special Contract required. 
5 ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 


FIT ANY PLY HOSE. 
NOW IS TIME TO COMMENCE BEE KEEPING. 
New & Fully Illustrated Catalogue yree on application. 
N 
@ ABBOTT BROS., SOUTHALL, soxdon. 
LL 
Guano, Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash, 
Nitrate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash, Kainit, Dried Blood, Fish Guano, 
Base and Comfort (SIMPLEX LEAD 
in Summer Months. mr CL AZIN CG 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 
GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 
Engineers, &c., 


8. d. 


11 6 


BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 

RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. & 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo- CZ 

nials, and full particulars ELL 
(sent post free). 


GorrF & co. 
GARDEN HOSE.—Improved Rubber Garden 
Hose—Cheaper than ever—2d. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high pressure, 60 feet, with brass 
fittings, 11s,; larger size, 18s, Hose Reels, 7s.9d. Samples 
of Hose free by post, 13d. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. per ft. 
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“VERY RESTING” FOLDING 
ARM-CHAIR. Light and portable. 
2/9 each. - Postage 11d. 
Quantities of four and over, carriage free. 
GARDEN HOSE REELS. 

To carry 60 feet }-in. hose a3 yh glint! 


” ” gin, ” Ay nee Ati 
» 180 ,, §-in. ,, ne aes ky, 


NAVY ‘hcoee ne for gardening 


” OUSERS 9 a 
All goods of 10s. value car. pd. to any part of United Kingdom. 


117 & 118, CHEAPSIDE AND MILK-STREET, LONDON, E.C. D SSS — 
d. 3 cost 


EST GARDEN TE eet high, 6 feet squ 
THE PATENT woo DSTOCK striped canvas, improved design, quite new, 378s. 6 
3s. Can be seen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
| Requisites (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices, 
WAT E R P RO O F G LOV E. | Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 
Keeps the hands free from wet and dirt whilst gardening, 17, 18, ing-street, Covent Garden, W.c. 


cycling, driving, etc. Unlike the ordinary leather glove, a 
TO GARDENERS — AteveReroxtsp 


which becomes hard after two or three days’ wear, the 
4 ROFESSIONAL) 


Woodstock Waterproof Glove keeps its shape and is always 
comfortable. Three sizes, ladies’ or gents’, 2s. and 2s. 6d. | Competitors at Horticultural 
| Shows, and others. 


: NITRATE OF SODA. 


E. LAMPRELL, Brackley, Northants. 
The Nitrogenous Fertilizer, indispensable for 


THE CONICAL BOILER 
VECETABLES, FRUIT, AND FLOWERS, 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco- 
May be bought of all Seedsmen. 


nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 

Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 

Price, in tins containing 4 lbs., warranted of standard 

purity, with full directions for use) ONE SHILLING; 

also in SIXPENNY TINS, containing 1} lbs. 


Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 

Books and Pamphlets on the use of Nitrate of Soda on the 
Farm and Garden, free and post paid, on application to the 


burn hollow. Sole Makers, 
NEWSUM, ROBERTS, & CoO., 

PERMANENT NITRATE COMMITTEE, 

3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


The det & Spray Hose Branch. 


Prices and Testimonials on application. 
ABSOLUTELY PERFECT SPRAYER. 


| No loose nozzles, no drip, gives jet coarse and 
fine rain, and Scotch mist. 


3-inch, 2s. 6d.; §-inch, 3s. 9d.; #-inch, 5s. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


PALATINE ENCINEERING CO., LTD., 
10, Blackstock-street, LIVERPOOL. 
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‘SMOUUNVA UALVM ONIMS 


60 feet 3 by 1 Ply wit 
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BRASS FITTINGS. 
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Farmers, Pigeon Fanciers, and | 
Poultry Keepers. | 


You can have free for the asking, from | 
any ironmonger, 


FO RG ET A sae little book which will give 


CE 
THIS. HAND FELTS. 
RES Your small Sheds, Poultry Runs, &c. 


TAN N ED GARDEN NETTING, best, extra 
strong, in nets 100 by 2 or 50 by 4 yards, 7s. each; second 


quality, 5s, 9d. each.—J. E. < 5 — 
Stamford, sc MEHEW, 10, St. Mary’s-hill, 








Information as to the best way of 
building. and roofing with ed 








Press back the spring and pass Hose 


Spring Coupling or Union. 
hin., 6d.; §-in., 7id.; j-in., 10d. ; 1-in., 1/2 each. 


STAND 200 LBS. PRESSURE. 
THE BRITISH ENGINEERING CO. LTD., EDMUND ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


As Flower and Tree 
Supports in Garden 
and Greenhouse are 
uneaualled. They 
are strong, durable, 
and cheap. 


—————— 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
Our Popular 5s. 
Bundle, containing 
150 Bamboos, asstd. 
sizes from 1 ft. 6in. up 
to 7 ft. long. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


BAM 


BAMBOOS for 
Punting Poles 
Yacht Masts 
Tennis Court Enclosures 
Furniture making 
Curtain Poles 


Zit. long x #-in. 1/9100 
4 ft. ” x $-in. 2/9 ” 
4ft. , xX #in. 4 4 
Sit. » xX st08 7/6 ws 
Siti x fin. 15/-,, 
5 ft. Rose Stakes 21/-,, 
6ft.long x §-in. 9/6 ,, 
6 ftir i x #-in. 20/-;; 
7ft. , xX #in. 10/6,, 
Tite’ ts x l-in. 30/-;, 


Boos 


Full Price List free 
on application to 


"CELE: 


BAMBOO CO., 


STAR WORKS 
Garden senor CT. SUTTON STREET 
CLERKENWELL, 


PRICE LIST FREE. S LONDON, E.C. 













































































This Greenhouse erected and heated complete, in any 
part of the country, best materials only, workmanship guaran- 
teed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft. by 15 ft., £70. Brickwork 
excepted. For particulars, see our Catalogue, post free 


Superior Portable Frames, large stock ready for 
immediate use, well made, painted four coats, glazed with 
21-oz. glass, carriage paid :—l-light frame, 4 x_6, 36s. 6d., 
2light frame, 6 X 8, 58s.; 3-light frame, 12 x 6, 85s. 6d. 

Span-roof Frames, 6 x 4, £25s.; 9 x 5 £3 15s. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO., LEICESTER. 


MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 





Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Oatalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes &c. 


aVveawe 7 S- * ES Soe ee D 

e ONE: ~* & 7 7W00 
LV. STOURB RID 

EFY THE BIRDS by buying our noted 

Rotless Tanned Netting, as supplied to the principal 

gardens in the kingdom. Orders over 5’. value are sent car- 
riage paid. 100 yds. by 1 yd., 3s.; 200 yds. by yd., 6s. ; 300 
yds. by 1 yd., 9s. an supply any length or width.— 
NIVERSAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, East-street Works, 
eading. (Name paper.) 
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SOME NEW ROSES. 


THERE is no doubt that the Hybrid Perpetual 
Rose seems on the decline so far as novelties 
are concerned, and instead of these we have 
mainly from abroad some beautiful tinted Tea, 
Hyodrid Tea, and China Roses that fairly baftle 
description. It is true these colours are 
obtained at the expense of size, and often form 
too, but this is of small account. Since the 
advent of W. A. Richardson and L’Ideal there 
has been a surprising demand for this type of 
Rose. One great reason for this has been the 
way in which some of them have been exhibited. 
Take an individual bud of say L’Ideal and it is 
not striking, but when one gathers a handful or 
a large basketful of this variety the mass of 
colour at once arrests attention ; therefore, to 
obtain the best effect of these Roses in the 
garden plant them in bold groups, and they 
become effective. I need only instance such 
kinds as Mme. L. Messimy and Mme. Eugéne 
Resal in support of my contention. ‘They 
only require the skilled hybridist to take 
them in hand in order to get Roses of high 
quality as well as beautiful colouring. Take 
for instance the splendid production of Guillot 
—namely, Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, 
with its scarlet - orange, mauve - tinted blos- 
soms. It is not a show Rose, yet it has the 
build of one, and probably future seedlings 
from it will be of greater fulness, consequently 
more adapted for exhibition. As the pollen 
parent of a cross generally imparts the colour, 
such a variety as I have named should be 
employed in this direction. Mons. Guillot has 
still further enriched our collection this year by 
two varieties that cannot fail to please. 
Souvenir de J. B. Guillot is of a new and dis- 
tinct shade of colour, and is best described as 
nasturtium-red suffused with coppery-orange, 
something of the hue of Beauté Inconstante, but 
perfectly distinct. The other variety is Mme. 
Rene Gerard. It is coppery-yellow, shaded 
with nasturtium-red, very distinct and lovely. 
I have seen these two Roses, and can thoroughly 
recommend them. 

In Empress Alexandra of Russia we have 
quality of bloom as well as novelty in colouring. 
Its bronzy-salmon flowers will be seen in many 
an exhibition box before long. Moreover, it is 
highly decorative in the garden, and the growth 
is first-rate. Ferdinand Batet is a Hybrid Tea 
Rose of great promise. There is a beautiful 
contrast between the rosy- flesh tinted 
petals and the nankeen - yellow which 
suffuses the flower. Mme. Cadeau - Ramey 
is another of M. Pernet-Ducher’s productions, 
and when IJ say it is one of the best this suc- 
cessful raiser has given us it is no little com- 
mendation, especially when we remember he has 
already enriched our collections with such 
established favourites as Caroline Testout, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Souv. du President Carnot, 
Mme. Pernet-Ducher, Gustave Piganeau, Gus- 
__, tave Regis, and many others. 

_ + . Mme. Cadeau-Ramey has a base of rich saffron- 
_ .yellow, but the general tone of the flower is rosy- 


as Souv. d’Elise Vardon, and has a splendid 
high centre. 

Souv. de Jeanne Caband belongs to that type 
of Rose of which the centre of the flower is in 
violent contrast to the upper part of the petals. 
In this case the centre is of carmine and apricot 
and the remainder of the flower coppery-yellow. 
Queen Mab must eventually be found in every 
collection. Although a China Rose, it approaches 
the Teas in its delicate and refined buds. These 
are rosy-apricot, with rich orange centre, and it 
may be cut in grand form in the late autumn, a 
period of the year that is peculiarly suited to 
this Rose. Not the least attraction in this kind 
is its rich ruby-coloured foliage. Wasily Chlu- 
dorff is a pretty climber with brilliant coppery- 
red flowers, large and sweet. And yet another 
free-crowing kind is Mme. Grenville Gore 
Langton. It has coppery-coloured flowers, 
shaded with carmine-lake. 

Altogether we have a rich assortment of 
finely-coloured Roses. The above-named kinds, 
together with many older sorts, such as Ina 
Capuchine (rather a bad grower), Mme. Pierre 
Cochet, Perle de Feu, Madeleine d’Aoust, etc., 
provide us with a splendid assortment all worthy 
of cultivation and of striking contrast to the 
huge Hybrid Perpetuals, many of which are 
Perpetual in name only. Those who care for 
striped Roses will find good novelties in Pana- 
chée de Bordeaux and, Coquette Bordelaise. 
They resemble Paul Neron in size, and their 
rosy-carmine flowers are prettily blotched with 
white. Rosa. 





Roses for conservatory border 
(Novice).—The following are good Roses for your 
side borders. As you have only a 2-feet 6-inch 
walk we would recommend one row only, and 
the plants 18 inches apart: Madame Falcot, 
Rubens, Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, Marie 
Van Houtte, Princesse de Sagan, and G. 
Nabonnand. It is not well to have too 
great a number of varieties. In the centre bed 
we would have two rows, planting each 1 foot 
from the outside, and the same distance apart 
as in the borders. Catherine Mermet, Francisca 
Kruger, Madame Lambard, William Allen 
Richardson, and Maréchal Niel would be our 
selection here. Stakes could be put to the two 
last climbers, a plant of each being at both ends. 
We do not think you would be wise in mixing 
climbers with Roses and Ferns. Six good 
Carnations may be found in Winter Cheer, 
Mrs. Leopold Rothschild, Mary Godfrey, Miss 
Jolliffe, Uriah Pike, and Leander. Adiantum 
Pacotti and Davallia bullata make good back- 
ings for button-holes; as does also Asparagus 
plumosus. 

Niphetos and Marechal Niel in cold- 
house (Clyde).—Evidently both of these 
Roses are unhealthy at the root, and from the 
appearance of the dda of Niphetos we should 
say the soil is too cold and wet. This would 
also account for the buds of Maréchal Niel 
dropping off. Both of these Roses are partial 
to a little artificial heat, although they will 
sometimes succeed in cold-houses if the roots 
are looked after and the watering not over- 
done. There are, however, many hardier kinds 


Roses planted out under glass do not require 
a very great depth of soil; indeed, sometimes 
from 12 inches to 15 inches deep is sufficient, 
for it is better to keep the roots near the sur- 
face. But what they do need is abundant 
drainage in the form of crocks, broken bricks, 
or coal-ashes. In preparing a border under 
glass for such Roses, remove the old soil to a 
depth of 18 inches to 24 inches. Put in a good 
thickness of the materials mentioned to provide 
drainage, then place some good fibrous loam on 
top of this. See that the border does not suffer 
from drip of overhead plants. To be successful 
with Roses planted out nothing should be above 
them to obscure the sunlight or to sour the soil 
from the constant drip which would ensue. 
Unless it is possible to make the border as 
described it is far better to cultivate such Roses 
in pots or tubs. 


Reine Marie Henriette Rose not 
flowering (Novice ).—This variety is rather 
a bad one to flower under glass until the plant 
becomes well established, and when there are 
plenty of well-ripened laterals, for it is to these 
latter that we must look for future blossoms. 
Your best plan now is to use all the means 
available to ripen the laterals, which you say 
have started from the main growths. Give 
plenty of air, and do not over-water the plants. 
Let these laterals grow as they like for this year, 
and by the autumn the lower eyes should be 
plump and the wood well ripened. In pruning 
next spring leave them rather longer than 
usual, say to five or six eyes, and you should be 
rewarded with some good blossoms. 


Pruning a Banksian Rose.—What is 
the best time to prune a Banksian Rose? It is 
40 feet high, and has not flowered much this 
year.— BROOKLANDS, 

* * In order to secure a good crop of blossom 
from these Roses the long firm shoots should be 
well spread out upon the wall so that they may 
become well ripened, and there is no better time 
than the present for doing this. Give ample 
room between these shoots, and shorten them 
to about one-third their length; but in some 
cases where the shoots are rather small just 
cutting off the points is sufficient. If this is 
done at once new growths will be made during 
the summer, which will give plenty of blossom 
next season if at pruning time they are cut back 
to about 3 inches or 4 inches from whence they 
started. A quantity of the small twiggy shoots 
should also be left intact, providing they do not 
obstruct the sunlight from the young strong 
rods. Be careful to cut out the sappy shoots 
now, and thus give more room to the firm ones, 
and from these latter you should obtain a good 
crop of blossom if you prune them now as 
describec, 


Blind wood upon Rose-plants (Cross 
Patch). —This disappointing state of the 
growths of Roses is usually attributable to either 
unripened wood, errors in affording stimulants, 
or from careless pruning. When you were advised 
to rub out all blind shoots this could only refer 
to plants that had also some shoots that were 
carrying a flower-bud. We do not care to 
totally remove these flowerless shoots, but rather 
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prune them to plump eyes; they will then (pro- 
viding the variety is free flowering), give sonte 
good blossoms in the autumn, We do net 
encourage the strong sucker-like shoots that 
often appear upon Rose-plants and that rarely 
give a flower. We prefer to remove them 
almost to their base, and by so doing stimulate 
the remaining growths. Perhaps you were 
rather in a hurry in thinning out your plants. 
We do not care to be too severe in this operation 
until we can tell which are going to flower. A 
careful study of individual varieties must be 
made, for while some kinds will flower wherever 
cut back to, others will result only in growths, 
unless the shoots are left long at pruning time. 
Blind wood does not necessarily produce blind 
wood in the future. If you take care that it is 
well ripened, and in the case of vigorous 
growers the wood left a good length—say from 
seven to eight eyes at pruning time—your plants 
that failed you this year should give satisfaction 
next season. Sometimes blind wood does result 
from debility of the plant, and if such be the 
cas2 (which will be evident from its stunted 
appearance), have it transplanted next October, 
giving at same time some good compost about 
the roots. You will soon be gratified by return- 
ing vigour, and if you see that the wood is well 
matured we think you will have little or no 
trouble from blind wood in the future. 

Rosa sinica (H. C.).—This, commonly 
known as the Camellia of Japan, will grow well 
upon a warm south wall. A cool greenhouse 
would suit it admirably. Your plant was too 
small to flower last year. Do not prune, and 
you will get good flowers as soon as the plant 
has made sufficient progress. It is a very large 
single pure white, with prominent yellow 
stamens. 

Syringing Rose-trees (Miss L.).— 
We do not recommend the use of paraffin in 
conjunction with soft-soap. The best remedy 
for aphis outdoors where fumigating cannot be 
resorted to is to take 4 oz. of Quassia-chips and 
boil them 10 minutes in a gallon of soft water. 
Then strain it, and while cooling dissolve in it 
4 oz. of soft-soap. Add to this another 2 
gallons of soft water, and well syringe the 
plants, or dip the shoots into the liquid. Pure 
soft water should follow the next day to cleanse 
leaves and shoots. If desirous of trying paraflin, 
a small wineglassful to a large bucket of tepid 
soft water would be ample. Plenty of cold 
water isa good remedy in itself. Syringe the 
plants night and morning with soft water, and 
if growing freely they will soon throw of 
this pest. Tor caterpillars there is no better 
remedy than to look over the plants two or 
three times a day, and destroy the grub with 
the finger and thumb. 


Pruning Roses after flowering 
(W. F.).—It isa very good practice to prune 
back the shoots of Roses after they have given 
their first blossom. We prefer to prune toa 
good eye, but at same time we do hot like to 
deprive the plant of too much of its foliage at 
a time of year when it is so essential to its 
healthy existence. We should say you did 
quite right in cutting back the shoot marked B 
to about 3 inches, and we should recommend you 
to do the same to shoot marked A. The variety 
Mme. G. Luizetis not a good Rose togive a second 
crop, but in any case the cutting back now will 
considerably assist the plant to ripen its first 
growth, and thus prepare the way for some fine 
blossom next summer. There are very few 
varieties but what are benefited by judicious 
pruning after the first crop, and if a good plump 
eye is selected to cut back to, the flowers will be 
far better than if the growths were left 
untouched. 


Wm. Allen Richardson not flower- 
ing (L. C.).—We fear that the secret of your 
fine plant of the above Rose not flowering is to 
be found™in your remark, ‘‘ We fed it liberally 
in spring with liquid, also with rotten, manure.” 
There is such a thing as over-kindness in the 
treatment of Roses, and climbing varieties in 
particular. The great essential point to aim at 
in the culture of these Roses is to thoroughly 
ripen the growths. The plant must have a rest 
at some time during the summer—that is to 
say, water must be partially withheld and 
abundance of air afforded, so that the wood 
becomes as hard as a lead-pencil by the autumn. 
From the appearance of enclosed shoot its suc- 
culent state is attributable to the growth from 
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whence it sprung being prematurely excited to 
break out by over feeding. These sappy shoots 
are the very werst td produce flowers. The 
best shoots to yield blossoms are the thin, hard, 
wiry ones. Our advice would be to well spread 
out the main growths at once so as to allow free 
exposure to the sun. Give all the air possible 
so that the occupants of the structure do not 
suffer, and gradually withhold moisture at the 
root for three or four weeks. You may obtain 
a few blossoms in the autumn. After resting 
keep the plant on the dry side, just affording 
enough moisture to prevent it suffering. Do 
not prune now beyend pinching out points of 
the young shoots similar to the one enclosed, 
and if you can get these well hardened by 
September these laterals should give you 
quantities of blossom in the early spring if 
pruned back to three or four eyes from the 
main stem. It is always a bad policy to give 
liquid-manure to Roses until they show their 
flower-buds. As soon as these are seen then 
they can have a copious supply, provided the 
roots are in a healthy condition. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—Hard-wooded plants may 
be safely turned out into the open air now. 
Select a sheltered position and stand the pots 
on a thick bed of ashes to guard against the 
possibility of worms entering the pots. Be 
careful about the watering, and damp the plants 
over with the syringe every bright afternoon. 
Chrysanthemums for late blooming should now 
be placed in their flowering pots. Many growers 
who produce cut flowers on a large scale place 
three plants in each 9-inch pot, or two in a 
7-inch pot. The plants should not be stopped 
more than twice, or the flowers will be small, 
and some of the buds may not open properly. 
It is necessary after the last stopping there 
should be time for the growth to ripen properly. 
Use the best loam, reasonably enriched with old 
manure, a little soot, and a dash of artificial 
manure. This should not be used in excess, as 
the necessary support can be given when the 
pots are filled with roots. If Palms or Tree 
Ferns require repotting this is a good time to 
shift them, as there will be time to get the 
plants well established before winter. The 
Kentias are the most useful Palms to grow for 
the conservatory or to move into the house 
occasionally. A little artificial-manure will be 
beneficial to plants which are not intended to 
be repotted. I have used various stimulants, 
both as a top-dressing and also in the water, 
with good results, and if there is a tank any- 
where a bag of soot may be kept in it, and in 
the case of Camellias and hard-wooded things 
generally this will be a great help. When 
soot is used in a more or less thick condition the 
soil gets clogged up with it, and it may then do 
harm. Lilium auratum is now coming into 
bloom, and Lilium lancifolium is in bud. Both 
these make beautiful groups mixed with foliage 
plants. 


Stove.—There will be plenty of bright 
flowers in the stove now where creepers are 
grown, such as Allamanda Hendersoni and 
Williamsi, Clerodendron Balfouri, Stephanotis 
floribunda, Bougainvillea glabra Sanderiana, a 
new bright-coloured variety. Hoya bella, when 
well grown, is a charming little plant, succeeds 
well in a basket filled with rough, fibry peat and 
other porous matters. Russellia juncea is a 
rather pretty old plant, does well ina basket, the 
bright red tube-shaped flowers being produced 
on long thread-like stems. Then there would 
be various Orchids in flower—Oncidiums, Den- 
drobiums, and others, even where only a small 
collection is grown. As these go out of flower 
the roots should be overhauled, and where 
necessary new baskets and rough, fibry materials, 
with chopped Sphagnum, supplied, with abund- 
ant draining for those plants grown in pots. 
Shade will be necessary for Orchids, and most 
stove plants will require a thin shade now. 
Ventilation should be given according to the 
outside conditions. Soft, balmy air is always 
beneficial, but cold winds should be kept out. 
Small fires will be necessary when the tempera- 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
ay later than is here indicated, with equally goed 
results. 
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ture outside is low, but on bright, hot days het 
pipes will do more harm than good, and it is 
better to let the fires go out in the morning and 
relight in the afternoon, so aa to keep the ther: 
mometer up to 63 degs. 


Vines under glass.—Scalding in Grapes 
is generally caused by deficient ventilation, very 
often accompanied by very close stopping. Some 
kinds are more subject to it than others. Mus- 
cats and Lady Downes are the chief sufferers, 
and it is well where there has been any scalding 
in previous years to leave on a little more foliage, 
and be very careful about the ventilation early 
in the morning to prevent the moisture condens- 
ing on the berries. Cracking is a different thing 
to scalding, and is generally caused by allowing 
the roots to get too dry, following with a liberal 
supply of water. Starving treatment tightens 
the skin of the berries, and the flush of water, 
with the excessive pressure brought to bear, 
causes the skins of the berries to crack or burst. 
All cracked berries should be cut out at once, 
as they will soon decay. Madresfield Court 
cracks badly when exposed to the conditions 
named above, especially if very close stopping 
is practised. Grapes that are colouring should 
be always more or less ventilated; a close, 
stuffy atmosphere is always bad, and is sure to 
bring trouble. A little warmth in the pipes on 
cold, damp days and nights is beneficial, but the 
fires may go out in bright weather. 


Melons swelling and ripening.— 
During the time the fruits are swelling give 
extra nourishment in the shape of artificial 
or other stimulants. Keep the soil immedi- 
ately round the main stems in a fairly dry 
condition, especially if the bottom-heat is 
on the decline. If canker should come at all it 
will attack the main stems where the ventila- 
tion has been deficient and the growth luxuriant 
from growing in a loose, rich soil. Newly- 
slaked lime is the remedy, and the defective 
parts should be completely covered with it, 
changing it when it loses its strength. Melons 
growing in a firm, adhesive loam, when suffi- 
ciently ventilated, are not often attacked by 
canker. As soon as the fruit begins to ripen 
reduce the water supply. Too much water to 
ripening Melons will spoil the flavour. 


Window gardening. — Outside. boxes 
will now be very-bright if water is given freely, 
with a little stimulant later on, when the roots 
have exhausted the soil. All window or room 
plants which have ceased to flower will be 
better outside now. This refers to flowering 
plants alone. If foliage plants are placed out- 
side they must be kept in a sheltered, shady 
position, and be carefully watered. 


Outdoor garden.—There has been a vast 
improvement in Preonies of late years, and as 
they are now getting cheaper they ought to be 
found in every garden in considerable variety. 
They are not difficult to manage if the soil is 
deeply worked and some rich compost added. 
They must have time to make growth before 
many flowers are produced, but when established 
they will annually improve, and the flowers are 
valuable for cutting. I am referring now tc 
the Herbaceous Ponies. The Tree-Pzonies 
are beautiful, but suffer sometimes from spring 
frosts, and are more expensive to purchase. A 
mulch of manure will be helpful to both Her- 
baceous and Tree-Peonies, as large-leaved plants 
which produce large flowers require a good deal 
of nourishment. Oriental Poppies and German 
Trises have been masses of colour, and they come 
at a time when flowers are wanted, and require 
no special care, and both may easily be natura- 
lised anywhere. The showery weather has 
given an impetus to the growth of weeds and 
Grass; both matters require prompt treat- 
ment. Sow Forget-me-not in a cool shady 
border. Pansies should be sown now for 
planting out in autumn. Many plants will 
require staking to keep them in an erect 
position. Masses of white and coloured Pinks _ 
are very beautiful now. These are often used 
as edgings in cottage gardens, and very sweet 
and beautiful they are. 


Fruit garden.—Apples are abundant, and 
ought to be thinned where the trees are of 
manageable size, though something may be done 
with mulching and liquid-manure. Not far 
from where I am writing there is a fruit garden 
planted chiefly with bush Apples on the 
Paradise-stock, and the trees have been freely 
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watered with liquid-manure froma cesspool, and 
the result has been a revelation in Apple 
culture. If the black-fly attacks the young 
shoots of Cherries, dress them freely with 
Tobaceo-powder, or dip them in a mixture of 
soft-soap and Tobacco-liquor or Quassia-chips at 
the rate of 3 oz. to the gallon, boiled and after- 
wards strained, and 4 pint of Tobacco-liquor 
added to each gallon will make a cheap wash, 
but get the Quassia-chips from the sundries 
shop—it is much cheaper than the chemist’s. 
Continue the layering of Strawberries, but 
runners from fruiting plants, as soon as_ the 
stock for potting and planting has been 
obtained, should be cut off. They only crowd 
the plants and prevent the late fruit from 
ripening well. The open-air Strawberries have 
been later in ripening this spring, and conse- 
quently the late crop in pots has been in 
demand. If any reader has a warm spot of land 
placed well to the sun, it would be a good plio 
to plant it with Royal Sovereign Strawberries. 
Secure runners at once, and have strong plants 
to turn out next month. 


Vegetable garden.—No more “ grass” 
should be cut from weak Asparagus-beds. 
Strong plants will yield a supply till the end of 
the month, and] have cut a few dishes from 
the strongest plants, stealing a head here 
and there after July had come in; but to cut 
Asparagus in July is discounting the future. As 
soon as cutting ceases give all the extra nourish- 
ment possible. Strong growth means a good 
crop of large heads next season. In a general 
way, even in fairly early gardens, it isnot much 
use sowing Marrow Peas after June goes out, 
but second earlies and earlies may be sown on 
warm borders till the middle of July. Pea- 
pods will not fill without sunshine, and if the 
autumn is fairly bright and sunny the late sown 
Peas will do. Make another sowing of Cana- 
dian Wonder, French, or Kidney Beans. Tie 
paper round the earliest Celery, and place a 
wisp of coarse hay round the base of each plant 
to commence the blanching, or a little earth 
may be hoed in the trenches, but paper and hay 
blanch very well, and water can still be given 
when necessary. Thin Turnips just up, and 
sow Veitch’s Red Globe to come in succession. 
Tie up Lettuce, and sow again both Cos and 
Cabbage varieties. Endive sown now will not 
be so liable to bolt. Keep the roots of Vege- 
table Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers moist with 
mulch and water. KE. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHEEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


June 27th.—Shifted on  winter-flowering 
Begonias, Justicias, Poinsettias, and other 
wiuter-flowering plants. Filled a few more 


5-inch pots with Lycopodium denticulatum. 
Pricked off into boxes a lot of seedling Ferns, 
chiefly Pterises and Maiden-hairs. Sowed 
Marrow Peas for the last time this season. 
Stopped and thinned growth of Cucumbers in 
houses. Fertilised the blossoms of Melons in 
frames. 


June 28th.—Rubbed side shoots off Tomatoes 
and tied up leaders. Top-dressed with good 
soil in which a little artificial-manure had been 
mixed. Put in cuttings of Hydrangeas Dr. 
Hogg and the Common Pink variety. Moved 
a lot of plants of Hydrangea paniculata grandi- 
flora to conservatory. Plunged out Roses in 
pots. Earthed up Early Celery. Planted out 
main crop of Celery, two rows in a trench. 


June 29th. —Sowed Continuity Cabbage 
Lettuce. Planted out Endive, and made a fresh 
sowing of Green Curled variety. Sowed Red 
Globe Turnips. Finished layering Strawberries 
for early forcing. We want a lot of plants for 
late work, and for planting new beds, and these 
will be selected and laid down as soon as 
possible. Removed sub-laterals from Vines 
under glass, Top-dressed inside borders with a 
mixture of soot and artificial-manure. 


June 30th.—Shortened back breast-wood from 
Plums and Apricots on walls, and trained in 
shoots where space could be found, Gave final 
thinning to young wood, and nailed in young 
wood on Peach-wall. Commenced thinning 
Apples on bush-trees where the crop is very 
heavy. As fast as Potatoes are lifted for use 





another crop follows, either salading, Cauli- | 


flowers, Turnips, or something useful. 


July 1st.—Budded a few standard Briers. We 
had a few buds of new sorts we wanted to make 


useof. Finished putting in Pink cuttings under 
glass. Shall begin layering Carnations as soon 


Pricked out in nursery beds a lot of 
hardy plants. Put stakes to various plants in 
the herbaceous borders. Mulched bed of Comet 
Asters. Looked over Chrysanthemums to dis- 
bud and tie. These are now ranged in rows on 
coal-ashes, the stakes fastened to wires. Ours 
is a windy district. 

July 2nd.—Planted ont more Winter Greens, 
including a lot of Tom Thumb Savoys and 
Chou de Burleigh. Sowed Canadian Wonder 
Kidney Beans for last time this season. Shall 
sow Ne Plus Ultra later. Cut down early-flower- 
ing Pelargoniums and put in cuttings. Placed 
Tree Carnations in flowering pots. Rearranged 
stove, and moved a few of the large specimens to 
conservatory. Finished layering Strawberry- 
runners for all purposes. Cut away all runners 
not required. 


as possible, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 
AUTUMN CROCUSES AND 
COLCHICUMS. 


Amonast the most beautiful flowers of autumn 
are the Colchicums and Crocuses, which give 





A colony of Colehieums. From a photograph 
by Mrs. Newman, Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


beauty to the rock garden. No rock garden is 
complete without these lovely but neglected 
bulbous plants. C. speciosus is the most beauti- 
ful, perhaps, its delicate rose-purple flowers 
appearing like large Tulips. ‘The bulbs should 
always be planted with a groundwork of some 
creeping plant to prevent any heavy rains splash- 
ing up and spoiling the flowers. | Colchicum 
autumnale is commonly called the Autumn 
Crocus, and is charming in many of its varieties, 
some flowers double, others single, the colours 
varying from purest white (a very beautiful 
form) to deep purple. C. byzantinum and 
many others are very similar to it. C. Parkin- 
soni is distinguished by the chequered markings 
on the purplish flowers. Of the Autumn 
Crocuses none is more beautiful than C. speciosus, 
a lovely flower that we wonder is not as common 
as the spring kinds. A sheet of its rich, purple- 
blue flowers, set off by a deep orange stigmata, is 
a picture of colour that might easily be had, as 
the bulb grows freely and increases readily. 





The Alpine Clematis (C. alpina).—This 
graceful and hardy climber is in bloom at present, 
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but too scarce in gardens. It is one of the good 
old things neglected, but more precious, we 
think, than many of the so much vaunted hybrid 
Clematises. It may also be obtained in the 
naturalstate—thatis, on its own roots—whereas 
the new hybrid kinds we get are grafted on 
something else to hasten their propagation, with 
the result, in the end, that we see them one 
day healthy in our gardens, and the next day 
stone dead, Nobody asks any questions about 
these things, and this stupid grafting is accepted 
as part of the ‘‘scientific horticulture” of the 
day.—Field. 





LILIUM ELEGANS. 


Tris Lily is a native of Japan. In Holland, 
too, it is largely grown, and in this country it 
succeeds as a border Lily better than many 
other species. All the forms of this Lily, and 
indeed nearly all the different species belonging 
to the upright-flowered, cup-shaped section, can 
be depended upon to bloom well the first season 
after planting, which is more than can be said 
of all Lilies. The different forms of this 
species are seen to the best advantage when 
pans in groups in the open border, though 
»y some they are employed for flowering in pots. 
In this latter case several bulbs should be put 
into one pot, as in this way they form neat 
little masses of flower. In purchasing bulbs of 
any of the numerous varieties of L. elegans, it 
should be borne in mind that they are a good 
deal smaller than those of most species of Lilium. 
Their nearest relatives—L. croceum and L. 
umbellatum or davuricum—have bulbs a good 
deal larger than those of L. elegans. The 
differences that exist among the numerous 
varieties are not limited to the colour of the 
blossoms, but there is also a good deal of 
variation in height and in season of blooming. 
The dwarfest of all is the little buff-coloured 
alutaceum met with occasionally under other 
names, that of aureum being often used, and 
Prince of Orange, much in the same way, but 
with rather more pointed leaves and somewhat 
de«per-coloured flowers than those of alutaceum. 
The two kinds are less than a foot in height, 
while the pretty and distinct pictum is but 
little more. This last (pictum) has widely- 
expanded blooms of a rich yellow, splashed and 
flaked with red. One of the earliest of all is 
marmoratum aureum or robustum, whose bright 
reddish orange-coloured flowers are freely 
spotted with brown. This is also one of the 
tallest of the group, as it reaches a height of 2 feet 
or so, while another of about the same stature is 
brevifolium, with very short, exceedingly dark 
green leaves and flowers of a distinct reddish- 
salmon colour without any spots. Bright-coloured 
forms are numerous, and their nomenclature is 
by no means uniform, so that one may often get 
the same variety under two or more names. A 
very richly-coloured flower which I have had 
from Holland as Van Houttei, and from Japan 
as fulgens, is the best of the rich crimsons, but 
distinct from all are the extreme blackish blood- 
red flowers of Horsmani, known also as hema- 
tochromum. One of the varieties grown in con- 
siderable numbers by the Dutch is lateritium or 
biligulatum, whose bulbs are larger than those 
of most forms of L. elegans. The flowers of 
this are a kind of brownish-red tint, bright and 
pretty when at their best, but they quickly 
lose their freshness and become dull; indeed, 
the flowers of this variety and the showy pictum 
are over in less time than those of any of the 
others. There is a double-flowered form of this 
Lily which is not nearly so pretty as the single 
kinds, unless in the eyes of the few who regard 
single blossoms of all kinds as inferior to the 
double ones. The doubling of this Lily is caused 
by the centre being partially filled with enlarged 
petaloid segments, thus differing - altogether 
from the double Tiger Lily, in which the petals 
are numerous and overlap each other, forming 
in this way a double blossom. dk 





Pansy Endymion.—Knowing that you 
like information about any novelties or improve- 
ments in flowers, I enclose herewith some 
blooms of a_ beautiful new Pansy called 
Endymion, which is the best of all the yellow 
Tufted Pansies, both in form, size, and habit. 
It may interest you to know that it was raised 
by Mr. A. J. Rowberry.—JNo. Jonks, Woking. 

*.* A very handsome Pansy-flower, and 
bright in colour. 
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STARS OF BETHLEHEM. 


Tue group of bulbs which we illustrate with 
several cuts is a very large one, numbering in 
all about 80 species, of which a very large 
number are in cultivation in English gardens. 
About 40 belong to the Cape, and, of course, 
require house treatment, and three-fourths of 
the remainder belong to Southern Kurope, and 
may be accommodated in the open air, where 
they contribute in no small degree to the beauty 
of our gardens in spring. Many of the more 
robust kinds may be naturalised successfully in 
our woods and waste places, and only a little 
fresh soil put in at planting time will be needed 
to give them a start. The dwarf species are 


Ornithogalum pyramidale. 


easily accommodated in the rock garden and 
border. We find O. umbellatum, comosum, and 
exscapum invaluable for such places. All may be 
cultivated with ease in ordinary garden soil, and 
may be readily propagated by offsets. Others 
not mentioned in detail are O. fimbriatum, mon- 
tanum, orthrophyllum, divergens, tenuifolium, 
etc. 

Tur GREAT STAR - FLOWER OF ARABIA (O. 
arabicum) is included amongst the European 
group, though extending to Algiers, Arabia, &c. 
lt is one of the most charming flowers of this 
large genus, and though unfortunately too tender 
to withstand the cold of our winters in the open 
air, it may be grown satisfactorily with cool 
treatment—.e., in a frame or cool greenhouse. 
Under cool treatment it rarely fails to flower. 
If potted in good, rich soil, 
covered with ashes or some 
loose material, and taken 
into the house in batches as 
required, it will be found 
very useful. The flowers, 
which are pure white, with 
yellow anthers clustered 
around the jet-black seed- 
vessel in the centre, are 
produced in many-flowered 
corymbs. 

Hairy STAR or BeTHLE- 
HEM (OQ. comosum). — A 
pretty dwarf plant about 
4 inches to 6 inches high, 
neat, and very useful as a 
variety ; flowers white, in 
a corymbose head. Native 
of Southern Europe. 

O. EXSCAPUM is, perhaps, 
the dwarfest of all the 
forms of this large genus at 
present in cultivation. It 
rarely exceeds more than 
an inch in height, with 
umbels of large white 
flowers just produced above 
the neck of the bulb. The 
leaves are a little longer 
than the flower-stem, and 
are narrow and reflexed. It 
is a native of Genoa, &c., 
and flowers during March 
and April. This species 
will be found very useful 
for ledges, etc., on the rock 
garden, where it does very 
well when there is a good 
depth of soil. 

- NARBONENSE, — For general cultivation, 
whether for the rock garden or mixed border, 
few of the South European section surpass this 
and its varieties for usefulness. Its robust 
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habit, usually about 3 feet high, and numerous 
pure white flowers make it very attractive in 
groups. In this species also the leaves turn 
yellow about flowering time. It is a native of 




















Drooping Star of Bethlehem (O. nutans). 


Southern Europe. This, however, can be reme- 
died, and a handsome group made by planting it 
amongst Heath, dwarf Roses, or any such close- 





Arabian Star of Bethlehem (0. arabicum). 


growing plants. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


The variety pyramidale is 
taller and stouter than the above, with pro- 
minently keeled leaves of a dark and attractive 
green ; the flower-stem, 2 feet to 3 feet in height 
and often more, is terminated by a longish spike 
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of large pure white flowers. 
and Portugal; long 


Native of Spain 
cultivated in English 
gardens ; flowering May and June. 


Tue Noppinc Star or BernucEenem (O. 
nutans) is now naturalised in many parts of this 
country, though not considered a true native 
by our most eminent authorities. It was, we 
are told, grown in English gardens as early as 
1633, and the rapidity with which it increased 
soon brought it into general cultivation. It 
was highly appreciated, more, perhaps, on 
account of its graceful, drooping spikes than 
for any real floral beauty which it possesses, 
Its naturalisation would only be a question of 
a short time, as the rapidity with which it 
/increases by means of offsets and its naturally 








O. umbellatum. 


robust habit would enable it without difficulty 
to subsist amongst or even outgrow our native 
plants. On account of its hardiness and 
robust character it is a very useful bulb for 
planting in woods and uncultivated places ; it 
soon fills up its allotted space, and when seen 
in large groups in this way lends a charm to 
the wild garden. It is, perhaps, not advisable 
to introduce it into small gardens where space 
is limited, but if a space can be found in a 
shrubbery where it can grow at will it will cer- 
tainly be found- worthy of cultivation. It isa 
native of Italy, growing abundantly near 
Naples, and flowers during April and May. 

PYRENEAN STAR OF LeETHLEHEM (QO. pyrenai- 
cum) is a charming species, with a pyramidal 
spike of rather small, white, green-striped 
flowers, but preduced in 
such quantities on the stem 
as to make it a really attrac- 
tive plant. The leaves are 
from 1 foot to 2 feet long, 
narrow, concave, and glau- 
cous, but, unfortunately, 
generally wither at Hower- 
ing-time. It isa native of 
many parts of our own 
country in pastures between 
Bath and Bradford, etc., 
and in the former place the 
young shoots are said to be 
sold and eaten under the 
name of French Asparagus. 
The var. flavescens, known 
also as O. sulphureum, has 
alsoa yellowish-green flower 
and the same robust habit. 

ONE-LEAVED STAR OF 
BETHLEHEM (O. unifolium) 
is a native of the districts 
near Corunna, and flowers 
with us in May and June. 
It is much smaller in growth 
than comosum, and perhaps 
more curious than useful as 
a garden plant. 

CemMMOoN STAR OF BETH- 
LEHEM (O. umbellatum) is 
one of the most useful and 
attractive bulbs that could 
well be grown in a garden, 
and is perfectly hardy, be- 
ing found apparently wild 
in one or two localities in 
this country. It may be 
planted effectively in large 
patches in uncultivated places, etc., and will be 
found to succeed well. The flowers are borne 





in large umbels, pure white, and very handsome 
when seen in quantity. The var. Leichtlini is 
an improved variety. 


D. 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Weevils and Roses (Rivulus).—The 
weevil attacking your neighbour’s Roses is the 
clay-coloured weevil (Otiorhynchus picipes), a 
very destructive pest, as it attacks Vines, Ferns, 
and various other plants. Its grubs live on the 
roots of Primulas, Cyclamens, Ferns, etc. In 
looking for them with a lantern it is well to 
spread a white cloth under the bush first, as 
many of them will drop on being disturbed. 
Greasy bands are no doubt very useful in the 
case of standard Roses, but they would not be 
of much use with plants on their own roots. 
Tying small bundles of hay or dry Moss round 
the stems would make good traps for them, as 
they would shelter in them durin the day. 
They are so much the colour of the ground, and 
when disturbed lie quite motionless, that it is 
almost useless to search for them in the ground 
at the foot of the Roses. 

Wireworms (//. Ociee ).—No insecticides 
that you can use will kill the wireworms. Slices 
of Mangold, Turnips, or Potatoes, or pieces of 
oil-cake, make good traps for them if buried 
just below the surface, and will draw them from 
the plants, or- small pieces of the cake may be 
scattered broadcast about with the same result. 
Frequent hoeings are very useful in disturbing 
the insects and in giving the birds a chance of 
getting at them. Liquid-manure plentifully 
applied is distasteful to them, though it will not 
kill them.—G. S. S. 


Lilium auratum' unsatisfactory 
( Highgate ).—The shoot of your Lilium auratum 
is attacked by a fungus, probably that which 
causes the Lily disease (Botrytis cinerea), but 
in its present state I cannot be quite sure. 
Watch the other bulbs closely, and if any of 
them show signs of discoloured spots on the 
leaves, cut them off and spray the plants with 
‘** Bordeaux-mixture.”—G. S. 8. 


Beetles (Gwyn).—The beetles you sent are 
specimens of the field-chafer, broken-clock, 
or chovie (Phyllopertha horticola). The beetles 
do no harm to the Grass, but their grubs are 
most injurious. No doubt the grubs you speak 
of were those of this beetle. You could not do 
better than put poultry on the Grass, Frequent 
rolling is useful, and so is watering with liquid- 
manure, or 1-10th of gas liquor to 9-10ths of 
water. Running a mowing-machine aver the 
lawn when the beetles are on the Grass would 
collect and kill numbers of them.—G. S. 8. 

Cuckoo-spit (Slippers).—The  ‘‘ cuckoo- 
spit” is formed by the larva of the common 
froghopper (Aprophora spumaris). As far as 1 
know there is only one species that forms these 
frothy masses. When in large numbers on a 
plant they must cause much injury to it, as the 
amount of sap that they abstract is very con- 
siderable, for they not only draw off enough to 
feed themselves, but also to supply the froth 
which must be continually evaporating. 
** Quassia-mixture ” would probably kill them 
if it could be made to reach them, but it would 
be a difficult matter. The easiest way to des- 
troy them is to take them off the shoots with a 
small stiffish brush like a shaving-brush, wash- 
ing the latter every now and then in a little 
water. Except by destroying this insect in its 
immature condition, I do not know what you 
. can do to prevent an attack next year.—G. 8.8. 


Melon-leaves insect-infested (./. S. ). 
—I very carefully examined your Melon-leaves, 
but could find no traces of insects. They 
must either have left the leaves before you 
wrapped them up, or they must have hidden 
among the Moss which you had tied round the 
stems, but I searched in vain for them. You 
had packed the leaves very carefully, so I was 
gale surprised not to find insects on them.— 
Gases 





A seedling Daffodil.—I have just had in 
bloom (late May) a bicolor Daffodil, which, if it 
remains true to its present form, will be the 
forerunner of a valuable race, giving blooms of 
high quality to associate with the late-flowering 
Narcissus poeticus. The variety in question 

roduced three medium blooms from one small 
ulb, and quite distinct from anything in com- 
merce, The perianth is ivory-white, of good 
form, and elegantly twisted, slightly suffused 
bright yellow at the base. The trumpet is of 
great substance, very leathery, and of that 
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bright clear yellow such as one sees in Mrs. 
Walter Ware. The form is neat and _ prettily 
channelled and frilled at the mouth—altogether 
a desirable addition to this interesting family. 
—dJ. W. Jonus, Invermore, Woking. 





CLEMATIS JACKMANI AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 


For effect in the garden few quick-growing 
hardy climbers can compare with Clematis 
Jackmani. Its hardiness is beyond question, 
while its simple culture, together with its free- 
dom in bloom, entitle it to the consideration of 
those on the look-out for rapid-growing climbers 
with which to hide unsightly fences, old tree 
stumps, arbours and pillars. A charming way 
of using this useful and strikingly handsome 
plant is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
where its real beauty is displayed to excellent 
advantage and can be seen at a glance. This is 
a form of culture we strongly recommend to 
our readers. Disposed with taste, many gardens 


Clematis Jackmani over an arsh, 
Lowe, The Avenue, Trowbridge 


might be made much more interesting and 
attractive by the inclusion of a few good varie- 
ties of C. Jackmani. They are the hardiest of 
all Clematises, and the most profuse bloomers 
of the family. They commence to flower in 
July, and a succession of large and_ richly 
coloured blossoms is kept up until nearly the 
end of October ; in fact, I have seen some of the 
varieties laden with flowers in the early part 
of November. Although they thrive in ordinary 
garden soil, they repay for generous treatment, 
and the soil in which the best results are obtained 
is a fibrous loam, enriched with well-decayed 
cow-manure, with which has been incorporated 
a quantity of old mortar-rubbish. Good drainage 
is of importance, as they do not make satisfac- 
tory progress if the soil becomes sour and water- 
logged at the roots. 

During dry weather they should be well 
watered, and a mulching of cow-manure will 
keep the roots cool and conserve the moisture. 
While the flowers are being formed copious 
supplies of liquid-manure will not only increase 
the vigour of the plants, but improve the size 


ILLUSTRATED. 








From a photograph by Mr. E. G. 
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and quality of the flowers, The proper time to 
prune all the members belonging to the Jackman 
section is in the early part of November, and 
the purposes for which the plants are intended 
must regulate the nature of the pruning; but 
if used for bedding purposes, or clothing small 
pillars and the like, the wood may be cut down 
to within 9 inches of the soil. <A point greatly 
in their favour is that they grow freely in bleak 
situations, but are not over-partial to full 
exposure to the sun—a _ position just 
beyond the reach of the mid-day sun 
suits them splendidly. C. Jackmani is 
the most popular Clematis grown. It is 
one of those plants that can always be 
depended upon to furnish an abundant supply 
of flowers, and should find a home in every 
garden. Its flowers are of medium size and ofa 
peculiar shade of violet-purple. 

SuPERBA has larger and more deeply-coloured 
flowers. It is an excellent grower. Albaisa 
choice climber, Its finely-formed white flowers 
are produced in great profusion. Fine for bed- 
ding. Magnifica is won- 
derfully free in bloom and 
deserving of extensive 
cultivation, colour reddish- 
purple, with bright red 


bars. Rubella is a strong 
grower with rich claret- 
coloured flowers. Mrs. 


Baron Veillard is another 
vigorous grower and pro- 
fuse bloomer, colour light 
lilac-rose. Gipsy Queen 
should not be omitted as 
it is of good constitution 
and very free flowering, 
colour velvety - purple, 
very fine. Star of India is 
another excelleat kind 
with violet-purple flowers. 
Lilacina floribunda is very 
handsome, colour palelilac. 
Tunbridgensis is distinct. 
The flowers are large, 
finely-formed, dark blue, 
with a purple midrib. 
A continuous bloomer. 
Guiding Star is an un- 
common but very merito- 
rious variety. It is of 
hardy constitution and 
bears great quantities of 
purple flowers suffused 
with crimson. Mme. Kd. 
Andre is a free and con- 
tinuous bloomer. Flowers 
rich red. Very effective. 
Victoria, Alexandra, and 
Velutina purpurea are also 
well worth growing in a 
collection of hardy Clema- 
tises. AJAX. 


Phlox canadensis. 
—This is allied to the 
smaller-flowered P. divari- 
cata, but is_ infinitely 
superior in all respects. 
When. fully grown it 
nearly a foot 

high, and in good rich 

sandy loam is of the 
easiest culture. It is when seen in such a 
state as this that would-be growers of choice 
hardy plants are impressed, but a fragment in a 
3-inch pot, with perhaps a solitary spray ot 
blossom, too often gives an unfavourable im- 
pression. 

The Giant Forget-me-not.—We have 
received from Mr. L. C. Lowther, of Brook- 
lands, Penrith, a beautiful specimen of the 
Giant Forget-me-not (Myosotidium nobile), 
which we did not think could be grown so far 
north, being a seaside plant. It is beautifully 
grown, and the flower is very handsome. 

The White Bush Poppy.—Your most 
interesting note on the Romneya Coulteri must 
have been appreciated by many beside myself. 
Would the writer kindly say: Should the 
plant (in dry, sandy soil) have lime added, and 
what is the best aspect in sucha soil? I can 
endorse the difficulty in raising seed. I have 
had three packets, and raised three plants, but 
neither of them reached maturity. A few more 
hints on the culture would be most acceptable. 
—ANTHOPILA. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


—_ 


ARRANGING WILD FLOWERS AND 
GRASSES IN VASES. 
Ir is only those who have used the wild flowers 
of our fields and hedgerows can fully appreciate 
their value for decorations. The early summer 
provides the greatest wealth of variety, but 
any one subject may, with the association of 
some of the pretty Grasses, create a decorative 
arrangement which will vie with many of the 
so-called choicer flowers in beauty and sim- 
plicity when arranged as cut flowers in vases 
and other utensils. There is no need of 
elaborate design to show wild flowers to advan- 
tage, as a few specimens, deftly arranged, make 
a prettier picture than a large number crowded 
into one receptacle. That the wild flowers 
may be seen at their best it is only necessary 
to arrange them lightly, and in such a way that 
each flower may render an account of itself. 
Let this be done and there will be no over- 
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pots soon get very full of roots an extra supply 
of liquid food must be given. A good artificial 
manure must be given at least once a week, or 
the foliage will get a sickly yellow hue. For 
supplying sprays for cutting this plant is quite 
equal (during some parts of the year it is 
superior) to Maiden-hair Fern, for in the winter 
months it is very difficult to keep up a supply 
of it fit for cutting, as the old fronds get rusty 
and the young ones are too fragile to last long ; 
but this lovely plant is just as good in winter as in 
summer ; and the length of time the sprays last 
when cut is not the least of its many good 
qualities. If used entirely for cutting, the best 
plan is to plant the Asparagus out and treat it 
as one of the other roof or wall climbers is in a 
greenhouse, the roots being either in large pots, 
boxes, or tubs, or set out in the border of the 
house, and it also makes a capital pillar plant, 
and it is even more useful if grown under the 
partial shade of other climbers or large plants 
than if exposed to strong solar light, as the 
colour of the leaves is then of a more beautiful 
green. It may here be added that if the strong 





crowding. To further beautify the arrange- 
ment, some of the pretty 
and dainty pieces of 
Grasses, which can be 
had in such variety at 
this season, will give 
finish to the arrange- 
ment. The wild Daises 
and Grasses depicted in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration show the beauty 
and charm of such an 
arrangement, and the 
former may be obtained 
in large numbers in 
almost any district be- 
yond the outskirts of 
large towns. 
D. B. CRANE. 


PLUMY ASPARAGUS 
(A. PLUMOSUS). 
THis is a most elegant 
plant, and one that, 
although it has been 
grown largely for many 
years by aR and in 
large private establish- 
ments, is not seen cul- 
tivated in the gardens 
of amateurs in anything 
like the way that its 
great merit deserves, for 
it ig not only one of 
the most beautiful plants 
that has been brought 
into prominence for many 
years, but it is also one 
ofthemostuseful. Grown 
as a specimen foliage 
plant it is, when in good 
order, one of the hand- 
somest that can be im- 
agined, and as it is of 
rapid growth it may be 
got up to a size fit for 
show in a very short space of time. The best 
way to proceed is to get small plants from any 
nurseryman who makes a speciality of stove and 
greenhouse plants, and grow these on freely in 
a brisk heat, shifting the plants into larger-sized 
pots as soon as the smaller ones are filled with 
roots. Use for the potting a compost of decayed 
loamy turf, leaf-mould, and silver-sand, and a 
good depth of drainage must be put at the bot- 
tom of the pots, for plenty of root moisture is 
needed, or the delicate foliage soon loses its 
lovely verdant colour. Large plants that are 
intended for show purposes or conservatory 
decoration may be iained on stakes or balloon- 
shaped wire-trellis, but I prefer stakes, 
as the plants can be more readily untwined if 
needed for any other purposes. A pot 12 inches 
in diameter will grow a plant with a very large 
head of foliage, but the beauty of this Asparagus 
is greatly enhanced when its light, elegant sprays 
stand out clear of each other without crowding. 
Small plants for dinner-table decoration or for 
vases in the drawing-room must be kept in 
moderate-sized pots, and any shoots that show 
a tendency to run out of bounds must be stopped, 
to induce a bushy habit of growth, and as the 


Ox-eye 





Daisies and Grasses. 


the side sprays are quite large enough to take 
off for table decoration and for finishing off 
hand bouquets. If mounted on wire they are the 
very ideal of what such garnishing should be. 


Baus 


THE TUBEROUS BEGONIA. 
THis subject was fully considered at the last 


meeting of the National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association by Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham. 


The culture of the Tuberous Begonia from 
the time the seed was sown until the plant 
flowered was given in detail. Although the 
plant is of comparatively recent introduction, 
the lecturer said that for bedding it takes the 
lead, as an exhibition plant it is fast making 
progress, and is unsurpassed by all others for 
the conservatory. The ease with which it may 
be propagated makes it very suitable for an 
amateur. Seed could be sown, pricked off, and 
for bedding a fine show obtained by the end 
of July. The plants continue to flower until 
cut down by frost, after which the tubers can 
be lifted, cleaned, and stored away until they 
are wanted in the succeeding spring, and in this 





shoots of this Asparagus are trained to a trellis, | 


From a photograph by Miss Mary Cotton. 
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way a thousand tubers occupy little space. 
Their freedom of flowering was another 
strong point. If started in good time they can 
be had in bloom for fully six months, and with 
blooms of almost every colour except blue. 
From an hybridiser’s point of view, Mr. Jones 
maintained that no plant gave a better reward 
for the care and skill bestowed upon it, and so 
easily manipulated was it that he could 
guarantee in two years to produce almost any 
shade of colour except blue. A short time since 
all Begonias had weak, drooping stems, and 
flowers with narrow petals, but now the stems 
are stiff, erect, and the flowers almost circular in 
shape. The habit, too, has improved considerably. 
The Begonia does not like a strong tempera- 
ture, neither a dry atmosphere. Mr. Jones 
proceeded to give particulars regarding sowing 
the seed, saying this should be done in January 
or February, the earlier month being preferable, 
especially if an early display is wanted. The 
ordinary seed-pan is much too deep. He, there- 
fore, used flower-pot saucers, making a hole in 
the bottom before using. By their use the soil 
was kept sweet, and many seedlings prevented 
from damping off, so 
common when too much 
soil is used, Prepare a 
compost of three parts 
good peat and one part 
silver-sand, the peat to 
be baked sufficiently to 
kill all fungus and in- 
sects, etc. Baking pre- 
vents the peat from 
turning green on the sur- 
face, and this soil should 
first be passed through a 
coarse sieve, and after- 
wards through a fine one 
to remove all rubbish. 
One piece of crock over 
the hole, and a layer of 
the rubbish from the 
second sifting, following 
with the prepared com- 
post, filled in evenly with 
the top. Upon this sift 
a small quantity of the 
same soil through a very 
fine sieve, and a capital 
one for this purpose can 
easily be made with a 
piece of finely perforated 
zinc. Immerse _ with 
care the saucer in water 
nearly level with the 
surface, so that the soil 
becomes soaked by the 
water working through 
the hole in the bottom, 
but do not let the water 
break through the soil. 
The seed, being very 
small, should not be 
covered with soil, but 
place a piece of glass over 
the same to prevent 
evaporation and assist 
germination. Turn the 
glass once or twice each 
|day to prevent an accumulation of moisture. 
The seed-pan should be kept in a house with a 
temperature of between 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
with a little assistance from bottom-heat. As 
the seedlings appear tilt the glass gradually each 
day, until it may inthe end be removed. Should 
the soil at any time get dry, immerse the seed- 
pan as advised preparatory to sowing the seed. 
The seedlings should be ready to be pricked off 
in about three weeks to four weeks, and when 
they form a pair of leaves will be ready for 
transplanting. Take a piece of wood, not 
larger than a lucifer match, smooth down the 
soil, and cut a Y-shaped piece out of the end ; 
in this way you have a two-pronged fork, which 
can be slipped under the leaves to raise the plant 
to be placed in fresh quarters. The compost for 
the first pricking off should be three parts peat, 
baked as before, one part loam, wae and one 
part sand, sifted and filled into shallow pans or 
boxes as laid down for sowing the seed. Prick 
off the seedlings 4 inch apart. By the middle to 
the end of March the seedlings will be ready for 
the final pricking off. On this occasion the 
compost should be two parts leaf-mould and 





loam and a dash of sand. This need not be 
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sifted so fine, as the ‘seedlings will be large 
enough to be handled in the orthodox manner 
and planted into boxes about 2 inches deep and 
about 2 inches apart. The first week in May is 
a good time to move the boxes into a cold-frame, 
and this must be kept close for a few days. 
When pricking off seedlings they should be 
gently watered in, and no more water should be 
given until the soil is getting dry. During this 
time give a sprinkling with water in their vicinity 
once a day, and the seedlings should have no 
strong sunlight ; in fact, at no time do Begonias 
under glass like strong sunlight. At the end of 
May or in pak Jnne plant out seedlings in good 
soil, keeping them free from weeds, and stirring 
the soil between them now and then as they 
flower. Any not worth keeping pull up at 
once, and then make a selection for another 
season’s display under glass, selecting a variety 
of colours, and those with a good close habit, stiff 
erect footstalks, and round flowers. When the 
frost cuts down the plants lift them immediately 
and lay them to dry in the greenhouse or suitable 
place for a week, afterwards cleaning them and 
removing the pieces of stem inthe centre. Store 
away afterwards in half dry 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, free from frost. 

Starting the tubers for a May 
display should commence in the 
first few days of the new year, 
but for July and August the 
end of February is early enough. 
Use shallow boxes, well drained, 
and barely cover the tubers 
with compost, which should be 
equal parts of loam and leaf- 
‘mould, with a good sprinkling 
of silver-sand. Water in, and 
place them in a temperature of 
55 degs. to 60 degs. When an 
inch of growth has been made 
pot up with care, the size of 
bulb determining the pots to 
be used. Three-quarters of an 
inch between the roots and 
sides of the pot should be the 
rule. Pot firmly, using com- 
post just moist. A shelf near 
the glass is a good position to 
stand them in, and they should 
be syringed every evening just 
before closing up the house, 
and assistance may be given by 
damping the house two or three 
timesa day. A week after pot- 
ting give more air, increasing 
gradually. Avoid draughts. 
Treated as described they 
should be ready for next shift 
ia four or five weeks. Avoid 
getting the plants pot-bound. 
Never over-pot. A 7-inch pot 
is the largest size to use, except 
for big specimens, and for first 
potting Mr. Jones said he used 
4-inch and 5-inch pots. He 
shifted 4-inch into 6-inch, and 
d-inch into 7-inch pots. This 
cannot, however, be considered 
a hard-and-fast rule. Begonias 
do not flower until they have filled their pots with 
roots. See that the pots are well drained, as 
failure in this matter causes flowers to drop, as 
also does that of letting the soil get too dry. 
When the plants are fresh potted err on the 
dry side, but when they are full of roots err on 
the wet side. Compost for final shift should be 
three parts good fibrous loam, two parts good 
rough leaf-mould, a sprinkling of coarse sand, 
and to each 2 bushels of loam add a 5-inch pot- 
ful of artificial-manure. Chop loam into pieces 
about the size of Walnuts. 


_ As the plants grow keep each shoot tied out 
to a neat stake, and as the pots get full of roots 
they will require plenty of water. When well 
rooted give liquid-manure of some kind, not 
Strong; little and often should be the rule. 
Temperature to flower Begonias should be about 
70 degs., and we must do our utmost to keep it 
48 near as possible to this. 

Regarding shading, blinds are best, of course, 
to be rolled up and aw as occasion needs. A 
good substitute is flour and water, and put on 
the glass with a brush. For exhibition remove 
all female blooms. As the plants come into 
flower gradually decrease water supply used in 
damping the stages until little or none is used. 
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FRUIT, 


DESSERT PLUMS. 


THE amateur can grow a quantity of dessert 
Plums, but to enumerate the whole list of varie- 
ties would take up too much space, and do little 
good, as there is no merit in variety alone. 
Much depends upon the soil as to the behaviour 
of the trees, and in some soils Plums do well, 
but in others, however, they make ample growth 
without fruit; insect plagues being a yearly 
trouble, too. My soil is not at all good, being 
very light on gravel, and in such Plums will not 
thrive—at least, the crop is uncertain, no 
matter how good is the culture given. There can 
be no question as to the value of 

Con’s GoLDEN Drop, the variety illustrated. 
This is one of the best dessert Plums ever intro- 
duced. It has many other names, but the one 
given is the old and true one. I write old, as 
this variety has been grown in this country 
for a century, and is still the leading late 
dessert yellow fruit, owing to its keeping 











qualities, cropping, and healthy vigorous growth. 





Plum Coe’s Golden Drop. 


Many grow this on walls in cold localities, and 
it well deserves a west or east wall. I have 
seen it on a south wall, but do not advise it, as 
in hot seasons the trees get infested with fly 
and blight. It does well as a standard in the 
southern parts of the country or favourable 
localities, but even in those places I would 


advise growing it as a bush, as then it will) 


escape cold winds ; but, as previously noted, it 
is more at home on a wall in the majority of 
places. In certain soils, even on walls, Plums 
fail, and it may be asked why advise their 
culture? Because the fruits are so welcome, 
and some kinds are not so fastidious. As to 
soils, for instance, the Victoria rarely fails, and 
Coe’s follows closely as regards its crop under 
adverse conditions. With walls the soil may in 
a measure be made suitable. 


The Plum delights in a loam approaching a 
heavy nature, but it must be well drained. A 
clayey wet soil is not good, and in the latter 
the trees canker badly after they get a few years 
old. I have seen it stated that the Plum does 
well asacordon. Such is not my experience, 
as I find unless it is allowed free extension there 
will be few fruits. Iam aware that the Plum 
bears freely on spurs, but often the latter 





are wanting if the tree is hard pruned, as the 
wood is too gross. My best Plum-trees are 
those originally planted as cordon-trees, but 
failing to crop, every other tree was removed 
and replanted. I allowed those remaining to 
make more wood, with the result we got fair 
crops, but I find it necessary to cut out a portion 
of old fruiting spurs yearly and train in young 
shoots. To sum up briefly, the Plum, to do 
well, must make new wood freely, not gross 
but fruiting wood, and then there will be fruit in 
most seasons. In light land root growth is far 
too vigorous, and this is the reason why young 
trees fail to fruit. They should be root-pruned 
before they get gross. I prefer lifting and re- 
planting, say the third year, and root-pruning 
the fifth or sixth. This keeps the trees fruitful. 
Once the wood is allowed to become gross the 
root-pruning causes gumming, and canker will 
follow in some cases. Trees grown as bushes 
or on a wall are more manageable, as they can 
be stopped—I mean the young gross shoots 
pinched ; and in no case give Plum-trees manure 








at planting, but when fruiting freely mulch or 
give liquid-manures in plenty. 

The following are good des- 
sert varieties, and though the 
list is a limited one, it will 
answer the amateur’s purpose 
to grow the best. I have partly 
described the variety  illus- 
trated. This is the latest Yellow 
Plum we have if gathered late, 
wrapped in tissue-paper, and 
placed inacoolroom. I have 
had this fruit good well into 
November and later. It is a 
large, oval yellow fruit, of rich 
flavour, and ripe late in Septem- 
ber. 

OULLIN’Ss GOLDEN GAGE is a 
beautiful fruit, large and round- 
ish. It does well as a standard 
in good soils, and though none 
too prolific when young, as it 
attains age and size it is a good 
cropper. This variety does 
well in most soils, so that it 
may be termed a good ama- 
teur’s variety. 

THE GREEN GAGE or Reine 
Claude cannot be beaten as re- 
gards flavour. This is the best 
of the section, and it does well 
on a wall or in bush form as a 
standard. It is not too free 
cropping in certain localities, 
and I would advise the amateur 
to keep small birds at bay, as 
they play sad havoc with the 
fruit-buds of this variety in the 
spring. 

Rivers’ Earty Prowiric is 
our earliest fruit ; it is not so 
rich as the Gages, but may be 
included in the dessert section, 
as it does well in any form and 
is very hardy, the trees making 
a compact growth and rarely 
failing to crop. 

TRANSPARENT Earny GAGE is a_ good 
amateur’s fruit on account of its vigorous growth 
and good quality. A large Plum, roundish, 
greenish-yellow, marbled with red. It is a 
splendid wall variety, and noted for its well-doing 





/in most soils. This isin season the middle of 


September, and is a good keeper if allowed to 
hang on the trees. 


JEFFERSON.—A large, oval, well-known Plum, 
and worth a place by the side of Golden Drop. 
This is one of the best, and a large oval fruit, 
yellow, spotted with red dots, rich, juicy, and 
delicious. A grand amateur’s variety. It does 
well as a bush or pyramid, and in a good soil is 
very fertile as a standard. 

IRKE’S.—A roundish oval fruit, and must be 
bracketed with Jefferson. This is a grand 
purple fruit, with a splendid bloom. It is a 
very large dessert variety. I advise it only for 
walls or in bush form. The tree needs lifting 
or root-pruning to check gross growth. In 
season in September. 

ANGELINA Burprrr.—A rich Gage Plum, 
fruit round, of medium size, nearly black, and 
very rich. It bears well if treated as advised 
for Kirke’s, and grown in a good, well-drained 
soil. 
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ORCHIDS, 


DENDROBIUM NOBILE AND iTS 
VARIETIES. 

Tus species is so well known as to need little 
or no description, as in nearly every garden 
where indoor plants are cultivated one or more 
plants are to be found. It has always been a 
general favourite amongst gardeners, owing to 
its vigorous constitution and easy culture, and 
as the lovely flowers remain fresh for a very 
long time they are especially valuable for 
cutting and decorative purposes generally. 
Being one of the most profuse bloomers in the 
whole genus, and at the same time one of the 
most easy to cultivate, it certainly deserves a 
place even in the most select collection. At the 
present time there are a great number of 
Dendrobium nobile varieties in commerce, some 
of them, of course, better than others ; among 
the best the following would form a distinct 
and interesting collection: D. nobile nobilius, 
D. n. Zantzianum, D. n. Zollianum, D. n. 
Amesiz, D. n. Sanderianum, D. n. Ballianum, 
D. n. Murrhiniacum, D, n. elegans, D. n. Cook- 
soni, D.n, album, D.n. Schreederianum, D. n. 
intermedium, and D. n. 
Hutchinson’s var. All of 
them would be well worth 
obtaining when possible. 
Up to the present period 
D. nobile has participated 
either as a pollen or seed 
parent in the production 
of more artificially raised 
hybrids than almost all the 
other species put together ; 
it has also been the means 
of producing some of the 
most beautiful hybrid Den- 
drobiums in cultivation. 
The following well-known 
prorae have been obtained 
y various operators through 
the influence of this old but 
useful species: D. splendi- 
dissimum grandiflorum, D. 
Ainsworthi, D. Cassiope, 
D. Leechianum, D. enos- 
mum leucopterum, D. Dom- 
inianum, D. Cybele, D. 
Euterpe, D. Venus, D. 
Rolfe, D. Wigane, D. 
rubens grandiflorum, D. 
Euryalis, and many others 
equally beautiful. 

As regards cultivation, D. 
nobile succeeds well either 
in a pot, pan, or basket in 
almost any fresh open com- 
post, but we have found 
that a mixture of good 
fibrous peat, freshly gathered 
Sphagnum Moss, mixed to- 
gether in equal proportions, 
Prgdaes the best results, 

n preparing the compost it 
is advisable to pull the peat 
into pieces, and cut up the Moss, so that it 
may be easily mixed, adding a moderate 
quantity of small crocks or pieces of char- 
coal to ensure porosity. It is highly essen- 
tial that the pots, etce., should be well 
drained, for although the plants will luxuri- 
ate if deluged with water almost every day 
during hot weather, yet the slightest stagnation 
or sourness is detrimental to their welfare. 
When repotting it is important to tie a few 
of the pseudo-bulbs to neat sticks to hold the 
plants firmly in their places, because if the 
plant is allowed to sway about in the potting 
material every time it is moved it will take a 
long time to get properly established. The best 
time for repotting is when young roots are seen 
pushing from the base of the new growths. 
When making its annual growths a high, moist 
atmosphere, such as is obtained in the ordinary 
plant stove, pine-pit, or Cucumber-house in 
which forcing is going on, is necessary. When 
in full growth the plants must be liberally 
supplied with water at the root each time the 
compost becomes dry. Such treatment should be 
continued until they have completed their 
growths, when a diminution in quantity should 
be gradually made until the plants are at rest, 
when only sufficient is necessary to prevent the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrinking. 'Whenat rest the 


Dendrobium 


best place for them is in a cool vinery where the 
Grapes have just been gathered. In such a 
house it is easy to select a position for this 
Dendrobium, where it will gradually pass from 
moderate shade to direct sunshine. If no 
accommodation exists, an ordinary greenhouse, 
or any other airy structure where the tempera- 
ture does not descend below 50 degs., will be a 
suitable place for them. The normal flowering 
season of Dendrobium nobile and its varieties is 
from January to March, but with a little 
management, providing a number of plants are 
at command, this species may be had in flower 
from Christmas to May, and sometimes in June. 
This may be done by regulating the treatment ; 
for instance, those plants that commenced to 
grow early in the year will by this time have 
their growths so far completed as to admit of 
water being withheld, and will soon be ready for 
removal to cooler quarters ; those that are now 
in full growth should be kept growing as long 
as possible and will go to rest later in the 
season. 

When the bulbs have become well ripened 
and the eyes along the stems show them- 
selves prominent for bloom, the plants may then 





be gradually brought into a warmer temperature, 





nobile. From a photograph by Miss Antrobus, 
Eaton Hall, Congleton. 
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and in due time the flowers will expand in 


their beauty and freshness. 


Name of Orchid (Z. J. M.).—Dendro- 
bium ameenum is the Orchid sent for identifica- 
tion. It should be grown in shallow pans, and 
planted in Sphagnum Moss only. Suspend the 
plant in a light position close up to the roof of 
the Cattleya or intermediate-house. Until the 
new growths begin to push out young roots very 
little water is needed, but when these appear 
the quantity may be gradually increased and 
kept up until the growth is finished, when the 
plant should be removed to a cooler and drier 
atmosphere to mature the new pseudo-bulbs, 
and at the same time it should be kept mode- 
rately dry at the root until the flower-buds 
appear, when it is time to replace the plant in 
its former growing quarters. Too much heat 
and moisture is the probable reason why the 
flower-stems of Lelia autumnalis dry off before 
the flowers open. Try keeping the plant in 
a light position in an intermediate temperature. 
—W., B. 


Sulphur fumes and _ Orchids 
(A, Mc. C.).—Undoubtedly sulphur fumes are 
extremely injurious to Orchids, and they hive 





been the sole cause of the leaves of your plants 
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turning yellow and falling off. We would 
earnestly atvise you to remedy the heating | 
apparatus at once if you wish your plants to 
thrive. No secondary symptom from the use of 
petroleum would make itself apparent after so 
long an interval.—W., B. 

Trichopilea coccinea (Bernard Taylor ). 
—This is one of the handsomest of the genus, 
Its spikes are one-flowered ; the sepals and petals 
are brownish-green, and more or less twisted ; 
the lip is curved or funnel-shape, the outside of 
which is white, the centre of the flower is deep 
carmine-crimson, with a white margin. This 
plant should be grown in shallow pans or Teak- 
wood baskets, so that it may RY be suspended 
to the roof and as near to the glass as possible. 
A mixture of peat and Sphagnum is the best 
compost. When potting the plant avoid cover- 
ing the bases of the pseudo-bulbs, or the young 
leaves, when they commence to grow, may get 
injured. During the growing season plenty of 
root moisture is necessary, but when at rest very 
little water is needed to keep the bulbs and leaves 
plump. The Cattleya or intermediate-house is 
the most suitable place for it. We cannot give 
you a description of the Brassia, as you do not 
name the variety. It will grow under the same 
conditions as advised for the Trichopilea. 
Oncidium crispum grandiflorum isa very old but 
useful species. Its flowers are of a bright chest- 
nut-brown, sometimes with a thin margin of 
yellow, and nearly always with a bright yellow 
spot in front of the crest. This species may be 
grown in pans or baskets, with pees and Moss to 
root in; it will also thrive well if fastened to 
bare blocks of Apple-wood, with the bark taken 
off. Suspend the plant in the cool-house, and 
during the growing season afford water copiously. 
When at rest sufficient moisture must be given 
to prevent excessive shrivelling of the bulbs.— 


Wists. 


Seasonable work.—Now is a good time 
to repot plants of Cattleya Trianz, C. Skinneri, 
C. labiata, C. maxima, C. Percivalliana, and C. 
Mendeli. Also some of the late-flowering Den- 
drobiums, as D. clavatum, D. densiflorum, D. 
thyrsiflorum, D. Dalhouseianum, D. Paxtoni, 
and D. fimbriatum. Plants of Miltonia Vexil- 
laria that have just done blooming should be 
placed in the cool-house ; while at rest they 
appreciate as much fresh air.as Odontoglossum, 
crispum. Le careful not to over-water them, as 
the roots having nothing to do are liable to 
decay. The best time to repot this lovely 
species is during August, and after the opera- 
tion is completed replace the plants in their 
former growing quarters in the intermediate- 
house. The Pleiones should now be abundantly 
supplied with water, and an occasional dose cf 
weak manure-water will do them good. The 
deciduous Calanthes are now growing and root- 
ing freely, and the waterings should be gradually 
increased. All Cypripediums must be copiously 
watered, as they cannot stand the least dryness. 
Plants of Odontoglossum crispum and its varie- 
ties that have gone out of flower must not be 
watered heavily or the roots will rot.—W., B. 


Dendrobium fimbriatum oculatum. 
—This variety is much superior to the type, the 
deep red blotch on the lip serving to show off 
the yellow to greater advantage. In habit it 
differs somewhat, the pseudo-bulbs being usually 
more fusiform. It is an evergreen plant and 
does well in any warm, moist house dacag the 
growing season. It often makes better growth 
in the Cattleya-house, and flowers more pro- 
fusely than if cultivated alongside the deciduous 
kinds, such as D. Wardianum and others. It 
rests perfectly in a greenhouse or similar struc- 
ture, the temperature of which does not drop 
below 50degs. It is anative of the Khasia Hills, 
and was introduced about 1837. 


Odontoglossum nebulosum. — This 
pretty plant is in flower quite a month earlier 
than usual. All the segments are broad and 
well spotted, though not so much as in the’ 
variety pardinum. The sepals are white in 
ground colour, the lip yellow with a white 
margin. QO. nebulosum is an easily grown species, 
though it does not always fiower freely. It 
should be grown in quite a cool house and be 
kept well watered. ‘The roots are larger than 
those of some other kinds, and consequently the 
compost may be kept rather rough. It is a 
native of Mexico, and was first introduced in 
1837, but afterwards lost to cultivation for some 
years. 
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FERNS. 


FERNS IN THE HOUSE, 

TO one will dispute for a moment the popu- 
wity of Ferns as decorative plants for rooms, 

a vote were taken they would probably 
sceive greater support than Palms even. The 
erns, at any rate, have the advantage as regards 
ariety, whilst if taken one with the other they 
ave also the preference as regards freedom of | 
rowth, for a plant of either, if taken of the same | 
ge, would at the end of two years be found to 
ave the balance of size and utility on the side 
f the Ferns. I have often heard complaints 
iade by ladies and other amateur cultivators | 
nat they fail to keep their plants fresh and | 
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also be more freely exposed to a greater amount 
of air, so as to harden them ina measure. This, 
it may be urged, I know, on the part of the 
vendor would all take more time before the 
plants were turned out of hand, but, on the 
other hand, if greater satisfaction could be 
afforded to the purchaser, surely it would be an 
inducement to extend their cultivation. After 
repeated failures one is discouraged in his 
attempts to succeed, and frequently the 
ultimate attainment of that desired end is 
finally despaired of altogether, It is this fact 
that should be borne in mind by growers who 
cater more for this class of trade than for those 
who have every convenience at their disposal. 
On the part of the purchaser there are several 
essential points to observe so that better results 
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expected. It will largely depend upon the 
state of the weather and the surroundings of 
the plants. In autumn, for instance, less water 
would be required than a few weeks hence, 
when fires are more in use, as well as more gas 
or oil being consumed. The plants can be more 
easily managed now than in the winter months ; 
hence the present is a good time to add to or 
start afresh in the case of Ferns. In winter 
there will be the extremes of temperature, a 
warm room during the day, made warmer still 
at night, with a drop towards morning of several 
degrees, with the prospect at daylight of the 
windows being thrown open whilst the outside 
temperature is several degrees below freezing 
point. Under these conditions, and it is not 
an uncommon thing for them to occur, it is 
more of a wonder that the Ferns, or, for that, 
other plants as well, survive so long as they do, 
Open the windows by all means, but before 
doing so the plants should be removed to 
sheltered corners, or be at least stood upon the 
floor out of harm’s way, it being assumed, of 
course, that the plants are being grown in or 
near the windows. Fresh potting should never 
be attempted for several months after pur- 
chase. Plants bought now should not require 
it before next April, and possibly not then 
even with good attention given to the 
watering. Whilst the weather is mild a 
gentle damping overhead out-of-doors will 
wash off any accumulations of dust and be 
beneficial, and during colder weather the same 
work can be done over a sink. To sponge 
Ferns as one would the Aspidistra or Ficus 
elastica is not practicable ; hence the greater 
need of the work just suggested. When the 
soil upon the surface is noticed to be at all 
loose, it should be pressed down moderately 
firm. Some lovers of Ferns (and other pot 
plants) feel at times an uncertainty as to 
whether they should water their plants or not. 
The best criterion is to rap the pot with the 
knuckles ; if it sounds hollow it may fairly be 
assumed that the need of water is indicated. 
The soil also will afford indications. It should 
not be dust-dry, but in a medium condition, 
when, for instance, it does not adhere to the 
fingers to any extent after pressure. 

For starting with at this season of the year 
the following is a good selection of Ferns ; 
others could be named, but the spring would 
be a more favourable period for such. The 
best to start with now are Asplenium bulbiferum, 
A. diversifolium, and A. lucidum; Davallia 
canariensis, Lastreas in variety, L. lepida and 
L. Sieboldi being two of the best ; Phlebodium 
aureum, Pteris cretica (see cut), and its varie- 
gated form, P. cretica albo-lineata; also the 
crested variety, P. cretica nobilis (a grand Fern), 
Pteris serrulata, and the beautifully variegated 
P. serrulata Mayi and P. tremula, which is one 
of the best of all for room culture. dite 











TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


Lilacs not flowering (8S. H. B.).—It 
is not often that complaints reach us of Lilacs 
not flowering. They are very accommodating 
shrubs. Although your soil is heavy, Lilacs, 
when they become: established, will flourish in 
it. We presume that at planting time the soil 
was broken up immediately round the plants, 
and a little fresh material added to encourace 








Pteris 






vigorous. This may be and undoubtedly is a 
act in many instances, but it is not so much 
she fault of tenderness on the part of the Fern 
tself if properly managed beforehand as it is of 
preparation by the growers. Ferns as they are 
ffered for sale by market growers are not 
always at the time they change hands in the 
dest possible condition to resist the change 
detween the humid atmosphere and other 
Pssential advantages afforded by a_ well- 
Appointed glass structure and the more trying 
tmosphere of a living-room. With a slight 
modification’ on both the vendor’s and the 
purchaser’s sides this might be to a great 
extent overcome. The vendor before he offers 
iis plants for sale should see that they are well 
rooted in their last pots, approaching in this 
respect the pot-bound stage, and they should 
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fibrous roots. We should recommend you to 
cut away the sickly shoots in the centre of the 
bushes and syringe the plants daily to encourage 
new growth, and as they are planted in a sunny 
spot the wood will become matured and should 
give a good display of flowers next season. 


Rhododendron campanulatum (4 
Constant French Reader ).—Be careful not to 
over-pot this lovely Sikkim Rhododendron, but 
in your mild climate it would thrive and flower 
abundantly in the open air. It may be termed 
a small-growing species, as it rarely exceeds 
8 feet in height. The bell-shaped flowers are 
borne in clusters, and are of a soft lilac, spotted 
with purplish-brown at the base of the upper 
petals. If shaded from the hot sun the flowers 
last in good condition for about three weeks or 
a month. 

Magnolia not blooming ((. W.).—So 
longas you keep pruning your Magnolia depend 
upon it you will never get a good show of 
flowers. The Magnolia is one of those trees 


cretica. 





may be arrived at. When the plants are first 
purchased they should not be too freely exposed 
to draughts, nor should the amount of light be 
excessive. The plants should be gradually 
inured to the usual atmosphere of the room, 
and in this way they will be far more likely to 
succeed. The watering of plants in rooms is 
oftentimes very variable ; the two extremes of 
drought and moisture in excess may frequently 
occur within forty-eight hours. This is alto- 
gether irrational, and under such treatment it 
will be no wonder if the plants soon show 
marked symptoms of declining vigour. No regu- 
lar time for watering can be assigned, but those 
who are conversant with plant culture are often 
asked, ‘‘How often should they water their 
plants?” To this it is not possible to 
give such a satisfactory answer as would be 
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that detests a too free use of the knife. What 
it wants is a rich, sweet, well-drained soil, 
plenty of head room, and a position sheltered 
from east winds. Occasionally, pruning is 
advisable ; but it seldom requires more than the 
removal of the old worn-out wood and delicate 
growths, which are never likely to come to 
perfection. Withhold the knife—at least, for a 
time—and give the plant a mulching of good 
leaf-soil or manure, and see that it is not 
allowed to suffer for want of water. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum leaves affected 
( Worsborough).—The leaves you were good 
enough to send for our inspection were too much 
damaged in course of transit through the post 
for us to accurately determine in what manner 
they wereaffected. The small particles of Moss 
also adhered to them, making it still more 
difficult to satisfactorily determine, and quite 
obliterating all trace of insect ravages, should 
there have been any. 

Chrysanthemum leaves failing 
( Ubique ).—The leaves when they arrived were 
rather crushed, but from appearances we should 
think you have watered your plants too freely, 
with the result the leaves, more especially the 
lower ones, haveshrivelled and died. The third 
leaf you sent had every appearance of suffering 
from the very unusual cold of late, and probably 
had been touched by the frost, causing the 
leaves to become bronzed, and in the course ofa 
short time to fail. Wedo not think you need 
have any cause to be uneasy respecting insect 
troubles, as appearances distinctly point to 
root troubles, which may now be avoided by 
observing most careful rules when applying 
water. 

Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing (Tim ).—You have rightly understood 
our instructions. When advising readers early 
in the year to pinch out the points of the shoots 
in order to obtain second crown-buds, we meant 
you first to pinch the plant, taking up the 
strongest resulting growths, and letting these 
break away naturally after the formation of the 
first crown-buds, and from the succeeding 
growths to retain second crown-buds. There- 
fore, please distinctly understand that when we 
advise an early pinching, everything afterwards 
follows in a natural order. This adviceis given 
on the supposition that the plants receive pro- 
per culture, and that every item of it is done in 
proper order. Such an event as defective 
drainage, soil kept too moist, want of air and 
sunshine in the place where the plants stand, 
may very materially affect the results. 





Tufted’ Pansies dying (M. L. B.).— 
Your plants appear to have been attacked by 
wireworms and the leather-jacket grub, and the 
pests you send to us are also wireworms in a 
young state. We have given a reply to another 
reader which may also apply in your case. On 
carefully examining your plants they appear to 
have been subject to the attack of the leather. 
jacket grub more especially, Look over your 
plants pretty often. Asa rule, after attacking 
a plant these pests establish themselves a little 
way from it, and may be caught afterwards, if 
a careful inspection be made. If your plants 
have been in the same bed for a few years the 
soil becomes what is known as Pansy-sick, and 
they succumb without any reason being given. 
In such instances the only remedy is to apply 
new soil, or for a season or two to plant the 
Pansies in another portion of the garden. 

Yellow coloured Tufted Pansies 
(71. G. H.).—You ask for the names of the best 
half-dozen bedding kinds. In determining our 
selection we have given full consideration to the 
requirements for bedding—+.e., the plant should 
be free flowering and compact in growth, 
continuous in bloom, and also possess a good 
constitution. Wecan confidently recommend on 
this ground Pembroke, undoubtedly the best of 
the bright rayless yellow sorts, producing large 
flowers, and also free growing. Kitty Haig, 
another good rich yellow rayless sort, of oval 
form on dainty growths, and this variety stands 
out distinct from all other yellows as arich piece 
of colouring. Ardwell Gem, agoodsulphur-yellow 
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kind, commences to bloom early in the spring, 
and continues right on until the autumn, at the 
same time making plants of huge proportions. 
Princess Louise is somewhat new, but as a sort 
for late work it is invaluable. When most 
others show signs of falling off, this variety 
comes on in splendid form, and presents a 
remarkable appearance with its rich yellow, 
blossoms during July, August, and September. 
The constitution of this plant is magnificent. 
Lizzie Paul is another good sort, with long 
footstalks, the colour being a rich deep yellow, 
with rays running from the centre of the flower. 
The habit is good and the constitution excellent. 
And for the sixth sort we should add another 
rayless variety named Sir Robert Peel, which 
may be described as a pleasing shade of pale 
lenion-yellow, wonderfully free, and possessing 
one of the most distinct kinds of growth seen 
in any of the Tufted Pansies. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


—— 


SPRING FLOWERS IN THE GREEN- 
HOUSE. : 
My bulbs are usually potted in the first or 
second week in October, and are then put into 
a cold-frame without the lights on, and the pots 
are entirely covered up with sand or dry leaves. 
There they remain until the leaves begin to 
appear, which is generally about the end of 





December. I then move them into the green- 





Spring flowers in a greenhouse. From a photograph by \ 
Miss Maitland, Heathercote, Ascot. 


house, and grow them on naturally, the temper- 
ature being between 50 degs. and 60 degs. in 
the daytime and lower at night. The plants 
begin to flower about the end of February, and 
I have a good show for six weeks or more. The 
flowers include Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
and Polyanthus-Narcissus of different sorts. 
Racue, Mairiann, Heathercote, Ascot. 





FREESIAS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “‘L. P.,” inquires as to the 
treatment and cultivation of these beautiful 
ylants to ensure, if possible, having them in 
dower ‘all the year round.” Weare afraid we 
cannot hold out much hope of success in this 
respect, when the mest ssccessful growers both 
in Guernsey and England have to be content 
with something less than six months as a maxi- 
mum wherein good flowers may be secured with 
any degree of certainty. Freesias, in common 
with all other bulbous or tuberous-rooted 
plants, have in their native habitat—that is, the 
Cape of Good Hope—a fixed season of flowering, 
that in these islands is merely accelerated or 
extended according to the means and methods 
adopted. The largest growers of these plants 
secure their supplies as early as possible in the 
summer months, and commence potting or boxing 
in July and August. Boxing is that mostly in 
vogue by the market men who cultivate these 
flowers by the thousand, the Guernsey growers, 
by their altered circumstances, being enabled to 
start cutting in November under glass, and from 
this time onwards till late in spring. Want of 
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sun prevents the English growers obtaining the 
same results at this season, while later on their 
produce is highly creditable. The best advice we 
are able to give ‘‘L. P.” for prolonging the season 
to its utmost limit is contained in the follow- 
ing: Plant in successive batches from the end 
of July to end of October in pots 5 inches in 
diameter, or boxes 15 inches long, 10 inches wide, 
and 4 inches deep inside, permitting an opening, 
say half an inch wide, in the bottom for free 
drainage. Such boxes will accommodate four 
dozen large tubers, which when planted should 
be covered with not more than half an inch of soil. 
The pots named will each accommodate half-a- 
dozen tubers. A good mixture to grow them in 
consists of fibrous loam one half, to which add 
peat and well-decayed leaf-soil and sharp sandy 
grit. Well-decayed and rather finely-sifted cow- 
manure may be added at the rate of one-fifth 
part. When planted, the batches may be first 
well watered, placed on a bed of ashes, and then 
covered with 2 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
planted lots should be treated similarly in all 
respects, though as the colder nights appear 
they will be safer for the protection of a frame 
to keep off excessive wet. 
whole of what is intended for early work under 
glass be planted at much the same time, thus 
encouraging an early and abundant rooting 
before placing in the greenhouse. With the 
advent of the latter a light airy position and 
as near the glass as possible should be chosen, 
and with increasing growth water must be 
given without stint. Anything approaching 
dryness at the root generally ends 
in failure. 
the outcome of stagnant root 
moisture, due to the placing of 
the pots in saucers that are rarely 
dry, for while with a free drainage 
the water supplies may be abun- 
dant, the other extreme will 
quickly make its own mark. 

By early potting and subsequent 

forcing these fragrant flowers may 

be had for at least six months in 

succession without scarcely a 

break. And after this the season 

may be perhaps somewhat further 
prolonged by placing the bulbs in 
dry sand in a frost-proof shed or 
cellar for planting in a sunny 
frame about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. Such a frame, however, 
will need some preparation, raising 
the soila foot above the surround- 
ings. This could be done on the 
principle of a shallow manure 
frame, planting the bulbs in a bed 
- of soil 6 inches deep on the top. 

Loam, leaf - soil, and rotten 

manure, with plenty of grit, 

should be the soil used. Make 
the bed rather firm and plant the tubers 
nearly an inch deep. It will be better that the 
soil be sufficiently moist to dispense with any 
watering at planting time, and afterwards as 
needed. 

In case of hard weather, such a frame will 
need covering. When all signs of frost are 
past the lights may be removed. A frame 
6 feet by 4 feet will take 200 or 300 bulbs, and 
in this way, provided the prolonged season of 
rest is not injurious to the tubers, you may get 
some late flowers. We think it well to say from 
our own experience, under not very favourable 
conditions, however, that a full measure of suc- 
cess in frame culture is not usually ensured in 
England, though, treated in the way sug- 
gested, and similarly to Ixias and such things, 
with due care the prolonged flowering would 
amply repay the labour entailed. We know of 
no publication dealing fully with the culture of 
these plants. 


Hybrid Aquilegia.—I enclose you a few 
flowers of a hybrid Aquilegia which I raised im 
my garden two or three years ago. It is a cross 


(flower of which I enclose), as these are the 
only two I had at the time. 
plants, but they are strong growing ; one haz, I 
should think, 100 flowers on. 
worth recognising, perhaps you will answer 
through your paper.—J. W. Twiae. 





* * Very pretty, but we have many hybrids 
quite as pleasing in every way. 





Later 7 


It will be well if the — 


A fatal error is often — 



































between A. chrysanthum and a common one 
I have only two 


If they are || 
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HERBACEOUS PASONIES. 


THERE is nothing among hardy herbaceous 
‘lants that can equal the finest of herbaceous 
Pontos of to-day. In their variety, both of 
colour and form, there is ample to supply the 
needs of all. The double-flowered kinds, with 
their bold, massive flowers, have quite a host of 
admirers, and not less so the semi-double and 
single kinds. To the singular beauty of the pure 
white kinds of this group is given the additional 
sharm of the tufts of golden-yellow anthers that 
make so conspicuous a feature in the centre of 
some of the varieties. A bowl of these single or 
semi-double Pzeonies would constitute a very 
beautiful object. When well grown in groups or 
bold masses in the outdoor garden we have not 
only the beauty of their flowers, but equally so 
the bronzy or sometimes metallic or ruddy hue 
of foliage or stem. Surely it is not too 
much to expect that such plants should le 
worthy of every encouragement in the gar- 
den, particularly when seen in large estab- 
lished masses. The big clumps of these 
things, more especially of really good and 
first-class varieties, are, however, by no means 
an every-day occurrence in gardens. Occasion- 
ally solitary.clumps of good kinds may be seen, 
though, as in the case of many other plants, a 
single specimen or two can scarcely impress the 
observer with their beauty or worth. It is 
quite another matter if planters of such things, 
instead of planting a dozen in twelve kinds, 
would plant a dozen of one variety in an 
informal group. As is well known, the colour- 
contrast in these flowers is so great that the 
effect of the whole may be easily ruined by the 
indiscriminate planting of a variety together in 
this way. Yet, on the other hand, there are 
shades of colour that would have a decidedly 
ood effect when carefully grouped together. 

y making the selection from established plants 
when in flower much time will be saved. A 
good deal might be advanced with regard to the 


CULTURE 


of these showy border flowers, and in all pro- 
bability the majority of the many failures to 
grow these plants well is due to errors of plant- 
ing. An all-important item in the matter of 
Peony culture is planting at the right time, and 
for this work no better time exists than the 
early autumn or late summer, by which I mean 
the end of August or during September. At 
this season of the year the plants will still be 
furnished with leaf and stem, and, preserving 
these intact, it is possible to lift and transplant 
a very large-sized clump of one of these Pzeonies 
with the assurance that a good proportion of 
flowers will be forthcoming the year after. There 
are many who believe that planting or trans- 
planting may be done at any time while the 
growth remains comparatively dormant, but 
let any such transplant a fair-sized speci- 
men in September, with all its foliage 
intact, and another in January with no 
foliage, and note the results. The one 
planted at the latter time will have many of its 
flowers blind in the ensuing year as a direct 
result of late planting. Nor is this all, since 
the same cause which has contributed to the 
blind buds will, in all probability, have pro- 
duced a debilitated condition generally of the 
plant, though more particularly of its roots, 
that will not readily be overcome. A weakened 
root action in a Peony means a relatively weak 
growth, and from this an obviously weak bud at 
its base as the result. 

It may be thought that I have restricted the 
planting season to very narrow limits, yet I 
regard a certain season quite as important for 
these as I would for certain classes of bulbs to 
be planted before root-action commenced. The 
whole subject of planting Ponies turns ona 
question of roots, or rather the time and the 
mainner these are produced, and when these 
facts are more generally realised the easier will 
it be to ensure the planting of these within 
reasonable as well as seasonable limits. In 
Peeonies two sets of roots are produced in the 
year, the chief being in early autumn, and it is, 
therefore, to secure these intact that the plant- 
ing should be done before they push forth. 
Planting done at a much later date either 
sacrifices these roots entirely or so mutilates 
them that they are of little value, and then the 
ery goes forth that Ponies are difficult to 
establish. In point of fact, few things are more 


readily established when the work is dote at 
the right time, but this is rarely thie case. 

Lifted and planted when growth has well 
begun, and the plant has to exist all the summer 
long on its own resources, it is little wonder the 
plants decline for a year or two or are slow to 
make a start at all. At Kew about two years 
since some very large clumps were lifted, re- 
arranged, and replanted in full leaf in the early 
autumn. Well planted, thoroughly soaked with 
water at the root,-it was evident what the 
result would be the year after. Many of these 
plants, in fact, carried large, handsome blossoms. 
Next in importance to planting is the soil, 
which cannot be either too deep or too rich for 
these gross-feeding and vigorous perennials. 
Select a spot away from the roots of large trees 
and dig the soil as deeply as circumstances will 
permit, 2 feet or 3 feet if possible. Work in 
quantities of well-rotted manure and bone-meal, 
old mortar-rubbish, and the like, also leaf-soil 
where this is plentiful and the natural soil very 
stiff or water-holding. So far as the soil is 
concerned, Pzeonies will thrive in almost any 
that is deep and well enriched, but there must 
be no stint of manure, especially where hot 
sandy or gravelly soils abound. In these latter 
it will be found a good plan to slightly sink the 
surface of the bed below the ordinary level, so 
that manure-water may be given freely at any 
time when needed. 

In arranging the plants plenty of room must 
be given, or, if immediate effect is needed, let 
the plants be so placed that the alternate ones 
may be removed two years later. For at least 
a dozen years the plants may occupy the one 
position, and in arranging the beds or groups 
the Peonies never need be alone, when they 
associate so beautifully with the majority of the 
Narcissi. About the base of the plants these 
bulbs thrive perfectly, and come and go each 
year before the Ponies have made much head- 
way. ‘To the wonderful variety of colour in the 
flowers may be added the welcome fact that a 
large number of kinds have flowers deliciously 
fragrant. Ponies are in season from the 
middle of May till the end of June, though 
somewhat later in northern districts. The 
early species commence in May and the single 
and double kinds commence in June, so that, by 
visiting the nurseries of hardy plant specialists, 
it will be easy to make a choice from the plants 
themselves. K. 


Lilies of the Valley.—Complaints are 
frequent with respect to the comparative non- 
flowering of Lilies of the Valley outdoors. It 
seems difficult to make amateur gardeners under- 
stand that to secure strong crowns—for it is 
these only that will carry bloom—that the beds 
need occasional top-dressings of manure, and 
may advantageously have liberal waterings of 
liquid-manure during the growingseason. But too 
commonly the best remain in one place too long. 
If every six years or so the old beds were lifted, 
thestrongest crownsselected and replanted thinly 
in soil well prepared by trenching and manur- 
ing, the gain would be great, as much finer 
crowns and more abundant bloom would result. 
Our leading growers for market, especially where 
they cover the beds in the spring with frames 
to protect the blooms from frosts and storms, 
lift the roots at the expiration of about the 
seventh year, but then they give their beds a 
liberal top-dressing of old well-decayed manure 
every winter, and this helps to sustain plants 
materially. When the roots are lifted in the 
winter, the finest are sorted out, and are re- 
planted in other newly-made beds separately, 
the smaller crowns being planted in reserve beds, 
where they soon become strong-blooming ones 
for boxing or frames. How much purer in hue 
are the flowers gathered under glass in this way, 
as compared with what is gathered from the 
open, and, of course, the culture they obtain 
mikes them also much finer. The common 
Lily of the Valley is, of course, less in size of 
bell or length of spike to those of the Victoria 
or other fine selections, but there is the same 
beauty, purity, and sweetness, if the cultivation 
be as good. Certainly in many gardens these 
Lilies are grown as much to furnish a mass of 
green leafage beneath the trees as for any other 
purpose. That method, however, isnot caltiva- 
tion. When good culture is furnished, then the 
ches and manure employed is amply repaid. — 





A plague of blight.—The term “‘ bliglit ” 
is one comritnly employed by persons when 
speaking or writing of any disease, fungus, or 
insect that may attack vegetation. I use the 
term because it conveys to gardening minds 
what is understood—that is, that blight means 
aphis or green-fly, which is astonishingly abun» 
dant this season, and is therefore somewhat a 
surprise, as we usually associate the appearance 
of this insect pest on plants with heat and 
drought. We have had an unusually wet spring, 
and cold also, yet never were aphis more 
abundant. We see them smothering even Ivy, 
the points of shrubs and trees and weeds, 
preying abundantly on the wood and leaves of 
Roses, Currants, Plum and Cherry-trees— 
indeed, everywhere. If these insects be not in 
some way destroyed they will do infinite mis- 
chief. It might have been thought that with 
all descriptions of small birds so freely preserved 
now, these would soon clear our gardens of 
the pcsts, but the increase of aphis seems to go 
on with the increase of birds. Those who have 
gardens will find one of their best aids in insect 
destruction to be a good pressure of water in 
plenty, so that all descriptions of trees can be 
washed. But it is advisable to make up in a 
large tub a strong decoction of 1 lb. of coarse 
Tobacco, steeped in hot water and left for 
24 hours to soak, 6 lb. of soft-soap, dissolved in 
hot water, and 1 lb. of Quassia-chips soaked for 
24 hours in boiling water in a close vessel. All 
these solutions strained, then put together, and 
with 30 gallons of water added, may also be 
strengthened if 4 bushel of fresh soot, put intoa 
coarse bag, be steeped in the water also; that 
should make a solution of a very strong kind, 
to be gently syringed over blight-infested trees, 
for it can be washed off later.—D. 


Anguloa Clowesi.—The bright yellow 
sepuls and petals of this Orchid give it much 
the appearance of a Tulip, and the inside part 
of the flower is interesting on account of the 
rocking lip. It is one of the best in the genus 
and a useful garden Orchid. In habit it is 
large, the pseudo-bulbs tapering upwards, the 
leaves broad and handsome. To grow it well 
A. Clowesi must have a good substantial com- 
post consisting of fibrous loam, peat, and a little 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, abundance of rough 
pieces of charcoal and broken crocks being 
mixed with this. Drain the pots well, the 
crocks coming up about half way, and cover 
these with a layer of rough Moss. The plants 
begin to grow early in the new year, the flowers 
appearing at the side of the young growths. As 
a rule, the plants do not begin to root from these 
young shoots until after the flowers are past, so 
they may be left until then before repotting 
with advantage. If division of the plant for 
propagating is required it may be pulled into as 
many pieces as there are young growths, and 
each set off on its own account by being potted 
separately. Otherwise disturb the plants as 
little as possible, simply cutting away decaying 
roots or compost and replace in clean pots. 
There is no need to raise them above the level 
of the rims. A. Clowesi grows best in an 
intermediate temperature. 


Roses Marquise de palehary. and 
Camoens as standards.— Probably one 
could not select two more effective Roses to 
grow in standard or half-standard form than 
the kinds named above. They appear to vie 
with the monthly Roses for. continuous bloom- 
ing. A grand display would be ensured if these 
two varieties were extensively planted either in 
conjunction or separately. The vivid crim- 
son of Marquise de Salisbury would at all 
times serve to enhance the lovely pink of 
Camoens. 


Richmond Summer Horticultural 
Exhibition. — The 24th annual” exhibition 
of plants, flowers, fruits, vegetables, table 
decorations, cottagers’ productions, allotment- 
holders’ productions, and miscellaneous exhibits 
of the Richmond Horticultural Society will be 
held in the Old Deer Park, Richmond, on Wed- 
nesday, June 29th next. In addition to the 
usual prizes and special prizes, there will be 
a grand challenge cup, presented by the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Richmond (Councillor and Mrs. 
Albert Chancellor), for Roses. Full particulars, 
schedules, and entry-forms can be obtained 
from Mr. A. Algernon Chancellor, hon. sec., 
1, King-street, Richmond, Surrey. 
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TOMATO CULTURE BY AMATEURS. 


Trosr whose privilege it is to visit private or 
market gardens where Tomatoes are commonly 
grown very seldom notice any disease or other 
trouble, and usually see very fine crops on quite 
healthy plants. But amateur growers seem to 
have numerous troubles with their plants, get- 
ting them infested with white-aphis, or 
attacked with some form of fungus on the leaves 
or fruits or both. Perhaps there is failure on 
the part of the flowers to set, these falling 
rapidly soon after expansion. Now, the pro- 
fessional grower knows something of the require- 
ments of ‘Tomatoes, and provides for them light, 
airy houses. It is so difficult to secure success- 
ful results if the plants be grown in a mixed 
plant-house, and particularly so if these plants 
be not near the glass in ample light, do not get 
ample ventilation, and are overdone with root 
room. Amateur growers can hardly do better 
than keep their plants in, say, 9-inch or 10-inch 
pots, singly or in pairs in boxes about 12 inches 
by 10 inches, and 10 inches deep, as these give 
for two plants ample root room. In all cases 
they should grow their plants from the seed in 
ample light, keeping them stout and sturdy, and 
well set with stout leafage. For that reason 
sowing should be thin rather than thick, and so 
soon as the pair of seed-leaves are well ex- 
panded, the little plants should be lifted out 
from the seed-pots carefully, and be pricked up 
singly into small pots, the soil used being light 
and rather sandy. In these they soon become 
strong, and may be in a few weeks shifted into 
5-inch pots, again giving ample drainage, and 
dressing soil that is less light and containing 
more turfy-loam. Add to that a very small quan- 
tity of well-decayed manure. A month later 
these plants should be ready to shift into their 
fruiting-pots or boxes. Into these put ample 
drainage, on that some of the turfy por- 
tions of the soil, and in that have mixed 
a little superphosphate or basic slag, wood- 
ashes and soot. These ingredients should 
be in the proportion of about one-fifth to 
the fresh turfy loam. In potting make the 
soil fairly firm, as it is desirable to secure 
hard woody growth and stout leafage, rather 
than merely coarse growth, which is not desir- 
able. Before the plants have been put into the 
large pots or boxes they should have thrown at 
least one truss of bloom from the main stem. 
That should be carefully preserved, and if 
possible the flowers reset by either occasionally 
tapping them or inducing pollen to fall on to a 
piece of white paper, and then touching the 
pistils of the flowers with it. But a few fruits 
set on the first cluster 1s enough. It is just as 
well to set all succeeding clusters of flowers in 
the same way, and after seven or eight are set 
on each truss cut away these, as a finer fruit is 
ensured. All side shoots should be kept 
rigidly pinched off so soon as they show, as the 
main stems will produce all needful bloom 
clusters. From an early stage of growth ample 
air should be given, butnotcolddraughts. These 
must be rigidly avoided. Waterings too should 
be at the first rather sparingly done. Nothing 
breeds fungoid attacks so readily as over-water- 
ings, causing the soil to become sodden, and 
making the house damp. Tomatoes need a dry 
atmosphere. If any mildew or fungus appears, 
syringe the plants very gently with soap solution, 
and dust with flowers of sulphur, withholding 
customary waterings for afew days. If aphis or 
white-fly gives trouble have the plants dry, and 
shut the house up, then give a dense smoke- 
fumigation with Tobacco-paper, smouldering on 
hot cinders two nights in succession. Still it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that troubles 
of the nature mentioned come more from 
neglect of ordinary cultural precautions than 
from other causes. ENS ADE 


The Jensen system of protective 
earthing of Potatoes.—I observe that a 
writer on practical work in GARDENING makes 
a mistake as to the actual nature of the above 
system, for he describes it as an equal moulding 
on each side of the row of Potato plants, but very 
sharp. That is an excellent way of doing ordin- 
ary moulding, but, however well done, it still 
leaves open the invariable evil of the erect stems 
forming a sort of basin in the ridge, into which, 


when rains come, the moisture runs from the 
steths and leaves, and when the disease spores 
are prevalent, these are washed by the rains 
down the stems to the tubers, and being brought 
into contact with the tender skins, proceed to 
penetrate them just as other spores in: moisture 
penetrate into and destroy the leaves, and thus 
produce the too familiar black spots. Now, 
Mr. Jensen, the eminent Swedish botanist, 
sought to obviate that evil by first advising that 
the rows of Potatoes, especially tall, strong- 
growing ones, should be planted wider apart 
than is usual—that is, from say 33 inches to 
36 inches. Then when growth was strong, a 
light ridge of soil, say about 3 inches thick, 
should be drawn up on the sunny sides of the 
rows. Then the tops be laid over on that soil 
towards the sun, and a greater portion of soil 
be laid partly on the stems to keep them so 
lying, just as Peas are moulded upon one side in 
fields to keep the rows lying all one way. 
After stronger growth had been made, a second 
moulding would be given neatly with spade or 
fork, and that would leave a sharp ridge of soil 
right along over the base of the stems, and just 
where the young tubers were forming. The soil 
should be fully 4 inches thick over the Pota- 
toes. The result would be that no spores would 
be washed by the rain into contact with the 
tubers, and they would thus be saved from 
injury.—D. 


Diseased Cucumbers (&. H.).—The 
cause of your Cucumbers damping is doubtless 
a mildew or fungus attacking the flowers, and 
is through them conveyed to the fruits. | More 
air would be doubtless useful in purifying the 
atmosphere, but we think your plants suffer 
from excess of root-run, from 18 inches to 
24 inches. When roots get so deep the plants 
usually do indifferently. As a rule, a depth of 
9 inches, and a width of 20 inches, the plants 
being 18 inches apart, suffice for Cucumbers, 
the soil being then both sweeter and warmer. 
However, you cannot help that faultnow. The 
best thing to do under the circumstances is to 
pinch out all fruits that show signs of damping, 
and remove them. ‘Thin out the plants well, 
then, with greater fire-heat on, give the pipes a 
coating of milk or soap and at wae so as to fill 
the house with a mild sulphurous atmosphere. 
Repeat the process a week later. When the 
plants are cleared out, remove all soil, cleanse 
wood and brickwork, and burn sulphur in it, 
shutting up close for a few hours or all night. 


Cucumbers with flat stems ( Desig- 
nation).—It is a very odd circumstance you 
relate—that of eight plants of Lockie’s Per- 
fection Cucumber, planted in Seakale pits and 
stored in a conservatory, each one’s stem, when 
about 16 inches in height, became flat, or, as we 
say, fasciated. The inference is that the seed 
must have come from a plant that had exhibited 
this flat stem or fasciated feature. Fasciation 
means the running of two or three stems into 
one, thus causing a broad, flattened stem to 
take their place. Possibly your plants may 
branch out again and grow out of their present 
abnormal form. 


Masdevallia Chimera.—This, in its 
varied forms of weird, fantastic-looking blos- 
soms, is delighting those who take an interest 
in this class of Orchid. It produces a number 
of flowers successively from the spike, these 
being large and variable in colour, the tails or 
ends of the segments being about 4 inches in 
length. A very distinct-looking flower open 
this week has the whole of the segments pale 
yellow, dotted with dark purple, the tails being 
bright purple. M. Chimera does well suspended 
from the roof of a cool, moist house in wood 
baskets of Sphagnum and a little peat-fibre. 
As many of the flower-stems push laterally and 
some quite from the bottom, it is not wise to 
have much material about them. During the 
summer the plants do well in the Odonto- 
glossum-house, and in winter are happy in any 
structure properly moistened in which the night 
temperature stands at about 55 degs. M. 
Chimera is a native of New Grenada, and was 
first discovered and introduced by M. Roezl 
about 1871. The variety Wallisi was the first 
to flower under cultivation. 


Border Auriculas.—tThe article on these flowers in 
GARDENING of last week, p. 219, had been unavoidably kept 
over through pressure upon our space. 


THE FLOWER OF THE WEEK. 


So many beautiful flowers were sent to us this 
week that we decided to give three prizes instead 
of one, and we again had much trouble in select- 
ing those most worthy of the awards. The 
three tlowers selected are the following :— 


MAGNOLIA MACROPHYLLA. — The grandest 
flower of the week sent to us, and receives the 
first prize. Its silvery leaves are 18 inches long, 
although the tree is growing in Scotland. We 
should like to know something about the soil 
and the conditions under which such a tree grows 
so far north. We have seen it beautiful in 
Surrey. From Mr. C. J. C. Cakebread, The 
Gardens, Gartur, Stirling, N.B. 

Tra Rose Crimping NipHertos ‘On a south 
wall of the house, the particular blossom having 
found shelter at the back of a railing of bal- 
cony, but quite open to the air.” Coney, 
Surrey, second prize. 

* * A beautiful bloom and the finest we have 
seen. 


GREAT CRIMSON EASTERN Poppy (Papaver 
bracteatum).—A magnificent Poppy for colour 
and admirably packed. Third prize. From the 
Hon. Mrs. Reginald Corbet, Hashelow, Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. 


Other interesting flowers were :— 


Iris Victorinr.—One of the most beautiful 
and delicate, as well as striking in colour, of all 
the garden Irisesraised. Itisa little delicate in 
cold soils, and apt to perish, so those who have 
soils in which it thrives should place it and 
group it well. In a fine state from Mr. D. 
Cater, The Cedars, Upper Tooting. 


Carre PonD WEED OUT-OF-DOORS IN CHESHIRE. 
—Il am sending you by this post specimens of 
flowers grown out-of-doors here. The Apono- 
geton has this record about it—that the plant 
from which the flowers have been taken has not 
been out of bloom since last August. This may 
be common in the south, but in the cold, damp 
county in which we live—Cheshire—it is most 
unusual. The flowers were gathered from a small 
open pond, quite unprotected. From R. I. 
Wynne Jones, Hatton, Warrington. 

* * We should not expect such success with 
these plants save in the case of a spring being in 
the pond.—Ep. 


FLOWERS FROM A LANCASHIRE TOWN GARDEN. 
—Herewith are a few flowers grown in a Lanca- 
shire town garden. Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
and Anemone coronaria are very beautiful and 
interesting flowers. What is rather curious 
with my Campanula glomerata is that the flower 
heads twist round, making stems of a spiral 
nature. They are allalike. From H. Beesley, 
Long-lane, Ashton, Preston. 

* * A very fine form and handsome. 


HysRiD CoLUMBINES.— Various readers kindly 
send us a beautiful series of hybrid Columbines ; 
but in every case these hybrids, though beautiful 
to see, are inferior to the wild species from 
which they have come, but which are not easy 
to keep pure. They are not very enduring, 
owing to their rather biennial nature. 

A FINE PURPLE SNAPDRAGON.—From Mrs. 
Stonehouse, Milford, Lymington. 

GREAT ALPINE RockroiL (Saxifraga longi- 
folia),—From Mrs. Asprey, Gwynant, Becken- 
ham-grove, Shortlands. 

Snowy Mrapow RveE (Thalictrum aquilegi- 
folium).—From Miss E. Lynes, Leek Wootton, 
near Warwick. 

St. Bruno’s Lity.—From Mrs. Hemsley, 
Hanwell Grounds, near Banbury, Oxon. 

GOLDEN Drop (Onosma taurica).—From Mrs, 
Edmond-Jenkins, Brynderwen, Sketty, Swansea, 


Harpy Pancrativo (P. illyricum).—Spikes of 
this cut from a plant that has eleven spikes of 
bloom. An interesting plant, but not so graceful 
in leaf and flower as the tropical species. From 
Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade, Bampton, South 
Devon. 


Harpy AzALEAS.—A magnificent series of 
many beautiful colours, but without name of 
sender. 

Spanisu In1sus.—A charming series of flowers, 
admirably and securely fastened to the box by 
being tied throughit. From Mr. Arthur Bessell, 
High-street, Ludlow. 


RosE Bona WEILL Scuott.—A bold flower, 
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but came in withered condition. It is not suffi- 
cient to keep the stem in Moss only, and we 
learn from this that there must be something in 
the box to keep in the moisture. From Mrs. 
A. F. G. Brown, Maisonette, Stoke-Gabriel, 
8. Devon. 


GREAT DatmaTIAN Iris (f. pallida).—This 
very noble Iris was sent by several people. 

Natty PriMROoSsE (Primula farinosa).—Among 
several hardy flowers from Mr. Beesley we 
noticed this pretty flower. 


HARDY FLOWERS.—A beautiful series, among 
them the Tree Lupine, a very sweet plant. From 
Miss Violet Reade, Campsea Ashe, Wickham 
Market. 


Yeruttow Day Liny (Hemerocallis flava).—A 
good garden plant. From Mr. H. W. G. Morris, 
High-street, Thame, Oxon. 


Rosrs at Govan.—I herewith send to you 
these Roses as the best flowers I have inmy garden 
for this week, hoping they will be worth looking 
at. Our garden isin the midst of smoke and 
large works, so under the circumstances I think 
them very gcol. From Mrs. J. Paton, Harmony- 
row. 

*.~ Rose Souvenir d’un Ami and Florentine. 
Iris very charming. 





v= The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during present three months, com- 
mencing on June 4 and ending August 27, as 
prizes, Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower 
Garden,” 2nd, Baines’ ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,” and 3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden,” as 
may be selected by the winner, for the most 
beautiful open-air flower of the week sent to us. 
Any half-hardy flower used in the summer garden 
will be admissible. Where the chosen kind is sent 
by more than one reader, its condition and even 
careful packing will be taken into account. Our 
judging day is Wednesday, and the prizes will 
be announced in the paper of the following week, 
but plants may be sent any day. Not more than 
three kinds should be sent, as the object is not 
variety so much as the most distinct and fairest 
of the flowers of the summer garden. The name 
of the flower should be attached, and notes ds ‘to 
culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants will be 
welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—Cotton- 
wool is, perhaps, the worst of all materials to 
use. The essential is the use of wet Moss round 
the base of the stem, and some material which 
will keep the moisture. Tin or cardboard 
boxes may be used. If the post goes out very 
early cut the flowers as late as. possible the 
evening before and place them in water for the 
night. If the box is not well filled fasten the 
pede with twine passed through holes in the 

Ox. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, 
AND FIELD. 


To preserve French Beans and 
Scarlet Runners (C/u)).—Pick the Beans 
quite young and as near as possible of the same 
size. Cut off each end and pack them in large 
wide-mouthed glass bottles as full as possible. 
Into each bottle put a very full tablespoonful of 
this mixture: Half-a-pound of salt pounded 
quite fine, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, 
and two ounces of boracic acid. This must be 
thoroughly well mixed before putting into the 
bottles. Cover at once with wet, well cleansed 
bladder ; keep in a dark, cool place. They will 
need soaking in cold water, several times 
changed, before cooking them in the usual way. 
Some, possibly, will be soft—these must be 
rejected ; only the crisp ones are good.—B. 

To preserve Peas (Club).—Peas are 
more troublesome than the Beans. Put them 
as shelled into glass bottles, using the same 
quantity of the same mixture as for the Beans. 
Let the Peas be as near as possible of the same 
size, having all the large ones together. Put 
in a tablespoonful of the mixture, and fill each 
bottle with boiling water. Put a news- 
paper at the bottom of a large, deep saucepan, 
that is deep enough for the water to reach to 
the necks of the bottles. Put new corks into 
the bottles, wrap each one in newspaper, and 
put them into the saucepan with cold water. 
Bring the water to the boil, then carefully take 
out the bottles, putting them ona cloth. When 
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cool enough to handle, press in the corks, dip 
the necks of the bottles into bottle-wax, and 
keep them in a dark, cool place. When using 
pour off the water, and heat them in a saucepan 
with a little butter and sugar.—B. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





- Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
wm mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same questionmay often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


722—Making skeleton leaves.—I am a regular 
subscriber to your very useful paper. Will you be good 
enough to give in an early issue directions for making 
skeleton leaf ornaments? In what are they soaked, and 
for how long ?—J. 8S. 


723—Asparagus Sprengeri.—I have this in full 
bloom. Can anyone kindly inform me if it will seed in 
England, and if it is unusual to have it in flower in our 
country 7—E. V., King’s Worthy. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 


‘should they be able to offer additional advice on 


the various subjects. 


724—Lupinus polyphyllus(G. Smith).—Plants are 
not as a rule very true from seed. 

725—Curious Rhododendron (W.R.@. ).—Curious 
hut nothing more. We have seen the same thing before. 

726—Malformed Foxglove (I. F.).—Not at all 
unusual—a common occurrence; no“niatter what the 
colour of the flowers may be. 


727—Curious Chrysanthemum. stems (/. 
Picton).—Simply an amalgamation of stems known as 
fasciation. It is an abortion. 


7283—White Pinks (J. M. Bray)—There must be 
some mistake. The Pink is named Mrs. Sinkins, and could 
not have come from a laced variety. 


729—Manure for Fuchsias (Vim).—To improve 
the foliage of Fuchsias we should be disposed to use some 
good artificial manure. 


730—Geranium and Clerodendron? (Salopian). 
—A very pretty variety—one of the fancy class, but not 
unusual. We cannot name the Clerodendron without 
flowers. 


731—India-rubber plant (7. B.).—We much fear 
you would not succeed in rooting this in an unheated 
house ; but you can try it in a compost of leaf-soil, peat, 
loam, and sand, in equal proportions, keeping the cuttings 
as close as possible. 

732—Making new beds of Lily of the Valley 
(W.).—September is an excellent time for transplanting 
Lily of the Valley. Select the strongest crowns and place 
them 4 inches apart. Be sure the ground is clear of weeds, 
and of a rich nature. They are partial toa slightly-shaded 
position. 

733—Planting bulbs from Ceylon (M. Book- 
ham).—We are afraid you will not do much good with 
these in the open, as the climatic conditions of Ceylon and 
England vary so much. It is difficult, too, to advise with- 
out any knowledge of the names of plants, Giye a pood 
mixture of loam and leaf-soil, with a little sand, and try 
them in a frame or greenhouse. 


734—Drying Everlasting-flowers (Old Subseri- 
ber).—We know of no other method than that of hanging 
up the bunches of blooms until they get dry and firm. 
The cause of many of them becoming shrivelled and limp 
is that they are not picked at the right time. They should 
be picked when fresh or they fail just below the flower 
and its junction with the flower-stem. 


735—Tomato leaves (A. B.).—That the leaves of 
your Tomato-plants droop at night is but a result of the 
withdrawal of sunlight. The same curious action may be 
seen in some other plants. Just as we see some flowers close 
up also when light is being gradually withdrawn. You 
need have no trouble because of this interesting action of 
your Tomato leafage. 


736—Balsams (A. LI. Stanley ).—Balsams may have 
almost any size pot. It isa matter of how large you wish 
the plants to grow. As soon as they become root-bound 
they will cease growing and push up a flower-spike. Pot 
into thumbs at first, and let the stems be well buried to 
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avoid so great a tendency towards bare stems later on. 
Then shift on into various sizes, according to how large a 
plant you wish for. By-the-way, you can tell the colours 
(as to whether dark, pink, or white) by the stems of your 
seedlings; so do not select the strongest only, but a 
variety, or more or less of what colours you desire. 


737—Cutting away Vine (H. W.).—It would pro- 
bably be dangerous to cut away a large portion of a Vine 
just now, as the large wound caused may induce bleeding, 
and the Vine would greatly suffer. If the portion you 
wish to remove is objectionable because it gives too much 
shade, then you may at least pull out all the green young 
shoots on it, as bleeding will not follow. Then you may 
cut away the portion in the winter. 


738—Pruning neglected Vines (Subscriber).— 
You seem to have done quite right with your neglected 
Vines, and just what we should have advised. As to 
whether heat be given or not should depend very much on 
the varieties of Grapes. Common ones, such as Black 
Hamburgh, Sweetwater, or Foster’s Seedling and Alicante, 
may ripen very well, but if the varieties be less hardy, 
then some warmth to help them to colour will be most 
desirable. 

739—Fertilising Tomato-blooms (Reader ).—At 
this time of the year the flowers of Tomatoes fertilise freely 
without help. It is when the weather is dull and cold 
that assistance is needful. Still, you may give the trusses 
of bloom, so long as they have flowers, a gentle tap, or 
shake once a day, inside and out. Once you find a good 
set on a truss, pinch or cut out some of the weaker or 
later hlooms, as from seven to eight fruits on a truss are 
ample. 


740—Malmaison Carnations (H. C.).—Pot into 
24 size pots as soon as your plants have filled the 48's. 
Use a eompost as nearly the same as they are now thriving 
in as you can, They like turfy loam one half, the remainder 
made up of leaf-soil,with a little well-decayed manure 
and coarse sand. Pot firmly and drain well. We do not 
think your plants are quite forward enough to flower, but 
they will probably produce a few during summer and a 
good crop next spring. 

741—_Lifting yellow and white Marguerites 
(W. H. H.).—These are often lifted from the open—in the 
same way as many treat Chrysanthemums—but if you 
cannot secure a small ball of soil around the roots it is not 
a safe plan. At any rate, they should be well watered both 
before and after lifting, and shaded awhile at first. You 
will not find them of much market value, because they 
come in at the same time as the early and mid-season 
Chrysanthemums. 


742—Fasciated Foxglove(/. P.).—Thecup-shaped 
bloom you have on the points af the spikes of Foxglove 
are very common. We have seen them frequently during 
the past thirty years on plants of the garden strains of 
Digitalis. It is the product of two or three blooms fasciated 
or run intoone. Seeds saved from the resulting pods have 
been sown frequently in the expectation that similar 
flowers would be always produced, but no such result has 
invariably followed. It is a sport. 

743—Lilium auratum (Ormesby).—This needs a 
very rich soil and free feeding with liquid-manures. It is 
best to only half fill the pots with soil, and then partly 
bury the bulb in this. Use a compost of turfy-loam, leat- 
soil, and decayed cow-dung, in equal parts. As the growth 
progresses it will throw out a number of roots at the tep 
of the eld bulb, and then may be gradually fed with more 
compost of the same character. Water freely when in 
active growth. We think yours were rather starved, and 
did not get sufficient water. 

744—Aspidistra leaves affected (1. Groom).— 
There does seem to be some evidence of a fungus on the 
leaves of your Aspidistra, but it is nothing of a virulent 
nature. Probably an occasional sponging with a mixture 
of Sunlight-soap and sulphur paste, leaving the mixture 
on for an hour or two, then washing it off with clear water, 
would do good. Possibly the plants, which do not require 
exposure to bright sunlight, would improve if placed in 
another part of the house fora time, if kept in an inhabited 
house. It is the underside of the Jeaf that seems to be 
most attacked. Put the mixture on with a soft brush. 

745—Various queries (Glenimore).—1, A Rippingille 
stove of the size you mention would give ample heat for a 
house double the capacity of yours. 2, William Allen 
Richardson or Maréchal Niel would be grand climbers for 
your purpose. 3, We would confine ourselves to Adiantum 
cuneatum, A. decorum, A. pubescens, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum, Cyrtomium faleatum, Davallia canariensis, Phlebo- 
dium aureum, Pteriscretica, P. serrulata, P. tremula, and 
Lomaria gibba. 4 and 5, You could grow any or all of the 
subjects you mention ; but must beware of overcrowding 
so small a house. 

746—Cropping (J". T.).—If your early Potatoesareona 
warm border you can hardly do better, so soon as a portion 
is lifted, than to sow Nantes Carrot seed in drills 10 inches 
apart thinly for winter pulling. Also you should have 
ready to plant out on the rest of the ground Dwarf Curled 
and Batavian Endives, and All the Year Round or other 
Cabbage Lettuces, as these will give you salading during 
the winter, the Endives being blanched. Or you may sow 
White Turnips in drills for early autumn pulling, or plant 
out Hardy Green Coleworts, or, if preferred, plant some 
strong-rooted runners of any early Strawberry close, to give 
a quick crop next year, then clear the plants off and follow 
with vegetables 

747—Vine leaves blighted (Frederick).—_We judge 
by the appearance of your Vine leaf sent that the leafage 
is far too crowded, and does not get enough light and 
air. Then it is somewhat foul, with insect excretions, and 
shows the need of good washing with a syringe and plenty 
of clean water. If berries are cracking already there must 
be a great want of air, as a close, damp, stuffy atmosphere 
commonly produces cracking. But air must be mainly 
given at the top of the house, for a cold draught must be 
carefully avoided. If you have hot-water pipes in the 
vinery make up a mixture of half-a-pound of sulphur and 
the same of soap into a thin paste, and coat the pipes over 
thinly ; then put on a fire and heat the pipes, shutting the 
house up close for the night. That will do much good. 
Your Begonia leaves are infested with aphis. Put them 
into a frame or under a large box, and cause an ounce of 
Tobacco to smoulder, but not to flame, on some red-hot 
cinders in a pot or shovel. The smoke after half-an-hour’s 
exposure should destroy the insects, ; 
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quantity of well-spent Hops is helpful. Manuring is best 
Hone in a liquid form after the plants have made good leaf 
growth and blooming has begun. The doubles are finer 
rooted than are the singles, and need to be all the more 
carefully treated. The Begonia book compiled by the 
leading growers several years ago advises for singles—‘‘ To 
three parts loam add, for young plants, two parts of leaf- 
soil, sweet and well rotted, and some silver sand ; a sprink- 
ling of crushed charcoal, calcined bones, soot, and clays, 
or phosphorus fertilisers, will render the compost perfect.” 
For large plants, however, to bloom a long time, it is well 
to reduce the leaf-soil; and allow three parts loam, and the 
other two parts of leaf-soil, old hot-bed manure, and the 
rest, thus giving the loam relatively greater body. The 
potting must also be more firm. Soot and sulphate of 
ammonia, dissolved in water and given weak, make excel- 
lent liquid-manure. 

771—Green, Carnations.—Has a green Carnation 
ever yet been produced? Asan old flower-grower I have 
never seen one, but I wasinformed to-day that Carnations 
of this colour had frequently been on sale in London florists’ 
shops.—A. G. G. 

** There is no green Carnation. The horrid metallic- 
green colour you were told about is produced by a dye. 

772—Lifting bulbs.—I wish to transfer bulbs, 
various Narcissi, Iris, Ranunculus, etc., to another garden 
about the end of August. Should they be lifted as soon 
as the foliage dies down, and, if so, where and how should 
they be stored ?7—E. 8. K. 

** Yes, lift them and store them in sand in a@ cool 
place. Plant out in late August or early September. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EviToR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—H. H.—We cannot name the 
Aquilegias. They are hybrids, not species ; 3, Doronicum 
austriacum ; 4, Mimulus; 5, Veronica gentianioides.—— 
Campsea Ashe.—Muscari monstrosum.— Rollo Verge.— 
The blue-tinted flower is Veronica gentianoides ; the other 
you must send a good flower of. F. B., Hornsey.— 
Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava). A, DP. F'.—Dipla- 
cus glutinosus.—AJlegrin.—The white flower is Pernettya 
mucronata, the other Syringa Josikea. Random.—The 
Scarlet Geum (G. coccineum plenum), a perennial.— 
H. R. M. S.—1, Polygonum alpinum ; 2, Common Cornel 
(Cornus sanguinea) ; 8, Kindly send a flower; 4, Lychnis 
visearia alba; 5, Iris flavescens. We cannotname Aquilegia ; 
it isa hybrid or seedling. Saltire.—Dutch Honeysuckle. 
The Rose was in a very poor condition, but, apparently, 
one of the Polyantha race. Young Gardener.—Rose 
Perle des Jardins. Novice.—Spanish Iris (I. Xiphion). 
A, Manning.—1, Libertia formosa; 2, Thalictrum 
minus. F. T. Lwyit (2).—The name of your Orchid is 
Celogyne ocellata. Cc. S. P. D.—Staphylea pinnata. 
Ball Byyn.—1, Phlebodium aureum ; 2, Nephrolepis exal- 
tata; 3, Davallia canariense; 4, Ruellia macrantha; 5, 
Mesembryanthemum ; 6, Withered.— Wynne Do?ryd.— 
The Yellow Weed (Reseda Luteola).——_H. M. Worthinan. 
—You have sent too many ; six is the limit. Wename the 
following : 2, Verbascum Blattaria ; 3, Geum coccineum 
plenum ; 4, Campanula glomerata dahurica ; 5, Geranium 
sanguineum ; 6, Senecio Doronicum ; 7, Polygonum Bru- 
nonis ; 8, Common Stonecrop; 9, Oxalis sp. ; 10, London 
Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa); 11, Orpine (Sedum Telephium). 
J.—Sedumalbum.——Cross Patch.—The MossisSelaginella 
Kraussiana; the other is Schizanthus Grahami.——H. 
Simmonds.—Selaginella Kraussiana.— A. M. Dickerson. 
—1, Geum urbanum; 2, Pyrethrum of some kind, but 
please send a flower; 3, Moth Mullein (Verbascum Blat- 
taria): 4, Alkanet (Anchusa italica) ; 5, Veronica gentiani- 
oides). C. Wilson.—1, Anemone fulgens; 2, Double 
Meadow Rockfoil (Saxifraga granulata fi.-pl.). Floral. 
We have received no specimen. W. J. L.—1, Heuchera 
Richardsoni ; 2, GEnothera Fraseri ; 3, Campanula glome- 
rata dahurica.——J. J. P.—It is very difficult to name 
correctly from such small pieces. No. 1seems to be Abies 
rrandis; 2, A. Nordmanniana; 3, Picea sitchensis; 4, 
p. Alcockiana ; 5, P. alba var.— H. Marsh-Ross.—Heédera 
chrysophylla (Spectabilis aurea).——T7. C. Green.—Iris 
florentina.— Mr. G.—You did not number your plants, 
so that we could not name them. Send again, carefully 
numbered, and we will help you. 









































TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. S. T.—The secretary is Mr. Collins, 9, Martindale- 
road, Balham, near London. 





BIRDS. 


Treatment of Grey Parrot (/. L. 
Ward).—Your bird has, evidently, an excep- 
tionally kind home, and it isnot to be wondered 
at that it has, under such judicious manage- 
ment, survived so many years and enjoyed such 
good health. Were your plan of allowing 
abundance of fresh air both winter and summer 
more generally followed by owners of pet birds 
they would enjoy their companionship many 
more years than in the generality of cases ; so 
many feathered pets become sick and die 
through being carefully, but mistakenly, kept 
from the enjoyment of fresh, pure air. You 
would find that Maize (soaked or scalded) would 
make an agreeable change in the diet of your 
bird ; in fact it is very usual to make this the 
staple food of Grey Parrots, while Amazon 
Parrots are fed chiefly por Hemp-seed. You 
are wise to avoid sopped bread—a very common 
though unsuitable food for these birds; dry 





probably saved the lives of your other fish in 
affording the means of obtaining more air.— 
5.8. G 
We We Ne 


SwAkMS require careful attention for the first 
week or so after hiving, and should have some 
food supplied them to enable them to make a 
fair start in their new domicile, as much food is 
consumed by the Bees in the elaboration of wax 
for comb building. Care must be taken at the 
same time not to feed to excess, or too large a 
proportion of drone comb will be constructed, 
or cells become filled with stores to the exclusion 
of brood. 
should consist of white granulated sugar and 
water, the proportions being 10 lb. of sugar to 
7 pints of water ; this should be boiled for a few 
minutes, and have one ounce of vinegar and the 


feeding is very 





bread-crust is, however, good, and provides 
amusement in nibbling at. 
to be recommended, being too stimulating ; ripe 
fruit may be given with advantage, and Nuts 
are usually accepted with great pleasure. There 
can be no doubt that to keep Parrots in good 
health and temper they should receive a plain 
non-stimulating diet, varied as much as possible 
from day to day.—S. S. G. 


Animal food is not 





AQUARIA. 


Goldfish (Mss Richardson).—If the whole 


surface of the tank was covered with Duck- 


weed, the fish would not obtain sufficient air. 


When fish are seen swimming with their heads 
close to the surface it is a pretty good proof 


that there is not sufficient oxygen in the water, 


and when yousaw your Goldfish ‘‘ poking about 
very much amongst the Duckweed,” they were 


no doubt endeavouring to obtain sufficient air to 
sustain life. Plants alone do not supply sufficient 
oxygen, and so a large proportion of the surface 
of the water in the tank should be exposed 
to the air, the oxygen being chiefly drawn 
from the atmosphere which comes in contact 
with surface of the water, the greater, there- 
fore, the surface exposed to the air, the more 
oxygen it will, of course, absorb in proportion 
to its bulk. Although a small quantity of 
Duckweed would prove useful on your bank in 
keeping a portion of the water shaded on the 
surface, care should have been taken not to have 
let it spread much—it multiplies very rapidly, 
the increase being by offshoots at the edges of 
the fronds. The specimen sent appears to be 
the Lesser Duckweed (Lemna minor) the com- 
monest of the species. You haye done right in 
skimming some of it off, but you need not re- 
moye the whole of it, for there is nothing 
injurious init; it was the undue proportion that 
did the harm. ‘The water-snails are always 
useful in a fish-tank, for while acting the part of 
scavengers their eggs and fry furnish the inmates 
with good-wholesome food. The frogs will do 
no harm, but you must take care the tank does 
not become over-stocked with them. You have 





BEES. 


ee 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 


The syrup to be supplied to swarms 


same of salt stirred into it as it cools. This 
necessary in unfavourable 
weather. Should, however, there be a good 
honey flow the syrup will, in all probability, be 
neglected for the natural supplies to be obtained 
in the fields. As soon as cells are built, the 
rearing of the brood, to increase the population 
of the hive, becomes the chief care and object of 
the Bees, and if we wish to obtain filled supers 
we should use our utmost endeavours to 
encourage the rearing of the young. In good 
seasons supers may be supplied to strong swarms 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-first day after 
hiving. In working for extracted honey advan- 
tageshould be taken ofa good honey flow by adding 
a second hive, furnished with empty combs, to 
a well-populated hive; the combs will be at once 
utilised by the Bees in storing honey, and by 
the queen in depositing eggs in the cells if breed- 
ing space is limited below. When both hives 
become crowded, a third should be added, and 
even a fourth in a good season, the two lower 
being kept for breeding purposes, and the two 
upper ones for extracting. To prevent the rear- 
ing of drone brood, the frames in the lower 
stories should be plated 14 inches from centre to 
centre, and to prevent the queen going up into 








the extracting hives a sheet of queen-excluder 
should be used. 
extracting first, and when the combs have been 
passed through the extractor, this hive should 
take the place of the one below it, and the lower 
one put upon the top, and the combs it contains 
extracted as soon as sealed, and the hives again 
made to change places. 
returns of honey are secured, while the popu- 
lation is enormously increased. The upper hives 


The top hive will be ready for 


By this means large 


should be fitted with shallow frames, if possible ; 
bodies of shallow frames are preferable, as by 
the use of these the enlargement of the hive is 
more gradual. It is bad policy to begin to 
extract before all the honey cells are sealed ; 
many sustain loss by extracting unripe honey 


on account of its lability toferment. An upright 


vessel of tin, or galvanised iron, provided 
with a treacle-tap at bottom forms a good 
honey ripener, the extracted honey being allowed 
to remain in it for afew days. ‘The watery, un- 
ripe honey rises to the top and can be skimmed 
off, while the ripe honey can be drawn off by 
means of the tap; but the labour of uncapping 
with a good uncapping knife, is so little that it 
is better to wait till all cellsare sealed than run 
the risk of the honey becoming fermented. Jars 
of honey should be kept in a dry, warm room, 
or a mild heat may be applied to thicken it to 
avoidall danger of fermentation. Thegranulation 
of honey is the best test of its purity ; it can be 
reduced to a fluid state without injury by heating 
it, and keeping the temperature below 200 degs. 
This can be done by placing the vessel containing 
the honey in another containing water, and set 
on a stove, keeping the honey vessel from touch- 
ing the bottom by means of fixed pieces of wood. 
In working for section honey it is a good plan, 
when stores are coming in abundantly, to raise 
the crate of sections and place a second between 
it and the top of the hive. The top rack of 
sections will be completed first, and can be re- 
moved bodily, and a third rack of sections placed 
under the second when the hive is sufficiently 
strong in bees. It is important to remove 
sections immediately on completion, for if left 
any length of time the whiteness of the comb 
becomes marred through the heat of the hive. 


Newly-constructed combs are very tender and 
easily melted where the direct rays of the mid- 


day sun strike upon the hive. Newly-hived 
swarms should, therefore, be shaded during the 
hottest part of the day by means of a green 
bough placed over the hive, but in such a manner 
as not to obstruct the Bees in passing in and 
out. Those who keep their Bees in straw skeps 
can obtain surplus honey in first-class form by 
the use of the super crate, a great acquisition in 
improved straw skep Bee-keeping. It is a 
square box, with weather cover, containing rows 
of section boxes ; at the bottom of the box is a 
hole covered with queen-excluder ; through the 
hole in the top of the skep the worker Bees pass 
and store their honey in the sections, while the 
queen remains below. These crates can be 
refilled indefinitely, and by their use numbers 
of well-filled sections may be obtained from a 
straw skep. Where there is no hole in the top 
of a skep a circular piece of straw-work can 
easily be removed by means of a strong, sharp 
knife, and without disturbance to the Bees if 
done in the middle of a bright, warm day, when 
a large number of the population are out in the 
fields. S.8. G., Uxbridge. 





Bees clustering outside their hive 
(Mr. Warrener ).—The fact of the Bees cluster- 
ing outside their hive would indicate that they 
have not yet taken to the supers. It was rather 
early (1st of May) to put on the sections, and 
it is to be feared that the hive not being then 
crowded, the Bees failed to take possession of 
them, for it often happens that if more room is 
given before the needs of the hive require it, 
the Bees refuse to enter in the sections—swarm- 
ing in preference. You had better examine the 
supers ; maybe the sections are full of honey 
and the Bees have no more storing space ; this 
you should have done as soon as the Bees began 
to show signs of crowding out of the hive. 
Should you find that work is being carried on 
in the sections, you should raise them up and 
place a fresh rack of sections between them and 
the hive. By this means you will get more 
honey, but probably prevent swarming ; should, 
however, a swarm leave the hive*before the 
sections are filled, you may either return the 
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swarm to the hive, or hive it separately and 
place the sections upon their hive after the 
Bees have got well into work. The hive con- 
taining the swarm should be placed upon 
the spot occupied by the hive from which 
it issued, the old hive being removed to a 
fresh stand. This prevents after-swarms, and 
tends to make the first swarm very strong, as 
their hive receives the Bees returning from the 
fields to the old spot. Difficulty is sometimes 
experienced in getting the Bees to commence 
work in the sections, particularly in the event 
of the hive not being very full ; if, however, the 
sections are first put in broad frames, and these 
hung in the hive on either side of the cluster of 
3ees, they are taken to very readily. As soon 
as the work has commenced in the sections they 
can ba removed with the adhering Bees, and 
placed in the section-rack on the top of the 
hive ; other Bees will thereby be induced to go 
up, and the work in the sections will then be 
carried on, as Bees always commence sections 
more readily in the body of the hive than on 
the top, although comb is completed sooner in 
the supers than at the sides of the hive. The 
Bees can, again, be sent up into the sections by 
removing some of the frames from the hive, and 
contracting the internal space by means of the 
division-boards. You will find that you will be 
able to examine the sections without much dis- 
turbance to the Bees, particularly if you do so 
in bright, warm weather, and in the fore part of 
the day, when a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the hive are abroad in the fields, and 
Bees are, as a rule, not at all spiteful when 
stores are coming in abundantly.—%. 8. G. 


LAW. 


The rating of greenhouses in mar- 
ket gardens.—I have taken a plot of 2,000 
square yards of land for market gardening, and 
for which I pay rent half-yearly. I have erected 
two greenhouses, each 37 yards long, in which I 
intend to grow Tomatoes. The sides of the 
houses are of wood, and the roofs stand on iron 
pillars, neither bricks or mortar being used. A 
poor rate of 2s. inthe £ has been demanded of 
me. Am I bound to pay it ?—NeERo. 

* * Market gardens and the buildings upon 
them are liable to be rated. Before the passing 
of the Agricultural Rates Act, your buildings 
and the garden land would probably have been 
rated in one sum, but, while for the purpose of 
the Act, a market garden is deemed to be 
agricultural land, and so your garden and the 
glass - houses upon it will be rated in two 
separate amounts for the purposes. of 
those rates to which the Agricultural 
Rates Act applies. The pound rate on the land 
will be half the rate on the buildings, and so, if 
a rate of 2s. in the £ is demanded in respect of 
the buildings, and of 1s. in the £ in respect of 
the land, the rate is correct, always supposing 
that the rate is made nominally at 2s. in the £ 
and that the separate valuations are correct. 
It is a matter of no consequence that the green- 
houses are entirely of wood and glass, for a 
wooden building is just as liable to be rated as 
a stone building, although of course the values 
of the two buildings may be very different. If, 
however, the rate is made on the garden land 
and on the greenhouses at the same amount, 
23. in the £, you should give notice to the over- 
seers and to the assessment committee that you 
object to the valuation list, and you should at 
the proper time appear before the committee 
and ask them to divide the assessment and 
cepiately value the house and the land. It is 
assumed of course that the rate is made at 2s. 
in the £ and not at 4s. in the £.—K. C. T. 


Stock trespassing through un- 
fastened gate.—A friend of mine rents a 
field in which he turns cows at night, and a 
gentleman occupies a garden in this field, and 
the entrance to garden is had by means of a 
gate opening from the garden into the field. 
The other night that gate was left open and my 
friend’s cows passing through the gate entered 
the garden and did some material damage. The 
occupier of the garden claims compensation—is 
my friend liable ?7—A Frrenp, 

* * The rule of law is that every person must 
keep his own stock from trespassing, or be 
answerable for his default; but there are cir- 
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cumstances under which aman is compelled to 
fence against the stock on his neighbour’s land. 
Such an obligation may arise by prescription, or 
it may be set up by a covenant or a stipulation 
in a deed of conveyance. It is quite possible 
that when this garden was sold from the field, 
of which it seems to have once formed part, 
there was an express stipulation or covenant be- 
tween the parties that the occupier of the gar- 
den should always maintain a fence against 
the stock on the field. If such a covenant or 
stipulation was entered into, it is binding on the 
occupier of the garden, and the owner of the 
cows is not responsible. The obligation by pre- 
scription is difficult to prove, because it only 
arises where a man has for twenty years or 
longer maintained a fence for the sole purpose 
of keeping out his neighbour’s stock, and not 
for the purpose of keeping his own stock in. 
But in the case of gardens, where the occupier 
of the garden has no stock to confine in the gar- 
den, and the fence is solely for the pur- 
pose of keeping out his neighbour’s stock, 
the proof can be much more readily fur- 
nished. If the occupier of the garden has 
for twenty years, or more, by himself, or by 
his predecessors, maintained the garden fence 
he cannot now deny his liability. The question 
of the trespass though the open gate somewhat 
complicates the matter. If the owner or occu- 
pier of the garden is not bound to fence he may 
cut up the fence and take it away, and if your 
friend’s cattle enter the garden your friend will 
be liable to damages. But when a man puts up 
a gate he impliedly promises to keep that gate 
fastened, or in such a state as to turn stock. No 
doubt, if the occupier chose to remove his gate 
altogether, he might do so, and your friend 
would be obliged to keep his cattle out of the 
garden, but so long as the gate remains there 
its owner impliedly promises to keep it fastened, 
and so he cannot recover from the owner of the 
cows damages for the trespass of the cattle. 
If he wishes to remove the gate he must give 
notice of his intention to the occupier of the 
field. It seems to me that if the occupier of the 
garden is not bound to maintain a fence against 
the stock in the field, and he removes his garden 
fence without the knowledge of the occupier of 
the field, or without sending him notice of the 
removal, the occupier would not be liable for 
any damages done by his cattle in the interval 
which might elapse between the removal of the 
fence and the fact of the removal becoming 
known to him. For these reasons I think your 
friend is not liable in damages, although I can 
scarcely advise him to fight the matter in a 
court, for the county court decisions on such 
points are anything but harmonious and it is 
impossible to say what the result of the action 
would really be.—K. C. T. 


Entry on land to repair fence 
(J. P.).—Usually, growing hedges are planted 
some little distance within the boundary, rarely 
nearer than 4 feet, and the owner of the hedge 
thus has a space of land on the further side of 
his hedge which he can utilise for the purposes 
you describe. As your hedge is planted on the 
extreme boundary, you can have no such right 
unless you have acquired the right by constant 
usage. Such an easement will not be acquired 
by user in less than twenty years. It is pro- 
bable that the occupier of the field will give 
you permission readily enough if he is asked, 
but, unless you have in his land such an ease- 
ment as I have alluded to, you have no right of 
entry. Further, your neighbour may cut. off 
the part of your hedge which actually grows 
over or overhangs his land.—K. C. T. 


At what hour may notice be given 
to determine contract of service ?— 
What are the lawful hours within which notice 
should be given to determine the service of one 
who is engaged as groom and gardener? If an 
employer gives notice through his sister at ten 
o'clock at night is the notice good? I have 
received such a notice.—EMPIRE. 

*.* There are no hours prescribed by law 
within which a notice to determine a contract 
of service must be given, and so long as the 
notice reaches the proper party that is sufficient. 
The notice you received at ten o’clock at night 
is therefore a good notice, and it is not affected 
by the fact that you received it through the 
medium of your employer’s sister. It is quite 
competent for a person to employ an agent to 
serve a notice for him.—K, C. T. 
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8/9, 15/-, 19/6. 
VERY RESTING 
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, NAVY SERGE SUITS 
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As Flower and Tree 
Supports in Garden 
and Greenhouse are 
unequalled. They 
are strong, durable, 
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SPECIAL OF ; - 
Car Poo ae 5 ft. Rose Stakes 21/-,, 
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+ 98 “iD. "= 
Tift.» X §-in. 10/6,, 
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Curtain Poles 
Garden Arches STAR WORKS, 
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fittings, 11s,; larger size, 138s. Hose Reels,’ $,.91. Samples 
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GARDEN TENT. —S feet high, 6 feet square, super- 
striped canvas, improved design, quite new, 378s. 6d. 3 cost 
8es. Can be seen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and second-hand) at half the usual prices. 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17, 18, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The det & Spray Hose Branch. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT SPRAYER,. 


No loose nozzles, no drip, gives jet coarse and 
fine rain, and Scotch mist. 


3-inch, 2s. 6d.; i-inch, 3s. 9d.; j-inch, 5s, 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 
PALATINE ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 


10, Blackstock-street, LIVERPOOL. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


7gs- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their | 
advertisements as early in the week as | 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the ERIDAY morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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will receive a check. 


were wrong at the first in using three-year-old 
roots in planting your Asparagus-bed. These 
transplant badly, as the roots have then become 
strong and fleshy. 
one-year-old, 
roots; but it is late to make a sowing of 
Asparagus-seed now. 
now that the weather has 


j 

: 
dry, and would make very poor growth this 
season. 
April, and seed 
9 inches to 10 inches in height. If you wish to 
fill up vacant places on your bed to seme good 
purpose, we advise you to obtain from a nursery 
Strong yearling roots in November 
them in the vacant spots, and 
deep ; that will be the best course. 
bed has done so badly, 
W 
1 


giving you nothing to cut, is 


ubsolutely. The common 


strip of ground of the desired width across the 
garden quarter, 
Winter, 


putting upon it, to mix in by forking, a good 


When the top soil jis replaced, forking into 


hat other manure, wood-ashes, soot, and leaf- | one of the best of the bold herbaceous plants 
soil. 


tnd plant them in broad drills, 7 inches wide 
ind 3 
ants 
‘over them well up. 
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THE CLIMBING FRENCH BEAN. 


In small gardens where the Scarlet Runners are 
objected to, owing to their tall growth and 
shading so much ground, the above is well worth 
consideration. The plants grow from 5 feet to 
6 feet high, and are very early, producing an 
abundance of long, rather narrow, fleshy pods. 
I make three sowings, the first one in the middle 
of April. The plants from this sowing may be 
cut down by late frosts, but it is no great loss, 
as the seed is very cheap; should they escape 
an early crop is secured. Another sowing is 
made the first week in May to take the place of 
the former should they be injured, and the third 
sowing in June, to keep up a succession when the 
others are exhausted. The seeds should be sown 
in good rich soil, allowing a distance of 4 feet 
between the drills. A double row should be 
planted in each drill, the Beans being 6 inches 
apart and 3 inches deep. To ensure a good crop 
they should be given manure-water in dry 
weather, as they make heavy demands on the 
soil when in full bearing. If a mulching of short 
manure be given each side of the row it will 
keep the soil cool and moist and save a lot. of 
watering. Staking should be done as soon as 
the two first leaves are made, 5 feet stakes bein 
quite high enough. The points of the Beans 
should be taken out when they reach the top of 
the stakes, this keeping the Beans lower down, 
where they can be easily gathered. The Beans 
should be kept closely picked, or the growth 
He Bas, 


much raised, as Asparagus is now chiefly grown 
on the flat. A light dressing of salt may be 
given in May, and one of animal-manure in the 
winter. 


Cucumbers growing in vineries.— 
A question that one is often asked by those 
having small glass accommodation is: Can I 
grow a Cucumber in my vinery without bottom- 
heat? My answer is you can, providing a few 
points are observed—namely, the pots, boxes, 
or tubs must not stand in‘a draught, but the 
position should be sheltered. Nor is it advis- 
able to use plants that have been brought on in 
a warm, moist frame with little or no air. Tf 
these have to be used, bring them into a 
warm spot, allowing them to remain in their 
pots to harden for a few days. The space the 
roots are to occupy must be in accordance with 
the extent you need to allow the plant to grow 
—that is, if you need them to grow a long time, 
then theremust be more root room. It isnot wise 
to begin their culture too early in the spring 
if the vinery is to give an autumn crop, as by the 
time the Grapes want a good amount of air in 
front the weather has become warm, and does 
not affect the Cucumbers. They may be grown 
in any position where head room can be given 
and they get abundance of light, but the plants 
need a lot of feeding when grown thus. Last 
summer I wanted a number of Cucumbers, and 
I resolved to plant some in one of our vineries 
where the Grapes ripened in September. These 
were grown in big pots which were placed near 
the front light, and they were a great success, 
Air was used in front as in former years.— JOHN 
Crook, 


Tomatoes in the open air.—The 
season thus far has been decidedly against the 
culture of these universal favourites, as the 
temperature has been very low for June and 
little sunshine, but where good strong plants 
were put out early they have made very fair 
progress, and now every effort must be made to 
get a good set of fruis as quickly as poszible, 
and then concentrate all the energy of the 
plants towards perfecting them. After trying 
all sorts of training I am fully convinced that the 
single stem is the best, either for under glass, 
on open walls, or even out in the open. 
Simply train up the young stem to some 
kind of support, and cut off all side growths 
as fast as they appear. Happily the Tomato 
usually sets well in the open air, and as soon 
as a good lot of fruit is seen to be swelling 
some kind of stimulating liquid-food can be 
given with advantage. Keep all side-shoots 
cut out directly they appear, but preserve all 
the large leaves on the main stem. —J. G ROOM, 
Gosport. 

Early Peas.—Mrs. Gray, Farley Hill Place, Reading, 
kindly sends us a photograph of a crop of Peas in flower 


on 2nd of May, supposed to be the earliest in the 
county. 















































Asparagus failing (Ll. C. B. ).—You 


It is better to put out strong 
or at the most, two-year-old 
It may germinate badly, 
ecome warm and 
The Peeper time to sow is ely in 
ing plants should now be from 


and plant 
about 4 inches 
But as your 
even the living plants 
it worth patching ? 
to make a new one 
method now is to have 


ould it not be better 


trenched 2 feet deep in the 
eeping the bottom soil below, and 





ressing of well-decayed animal-manure ; then, 


Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis flava) is 





Then early in April get Asparagus-roots | flowering throughout June, when the rich 
yellow trumpet-shaped blossoms are appearing 
day by day, and though not lasting long in- 
dividually, the profusion is so great that the 
waning blossoms are not missed. Always a 


inches deep, in rows 2 feet apart, the 
being 16 inches apart in the rows. Then 
Such a bed need not be 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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vigorous subject, it should be planted only in 
such company or in groups where its presence 
will not interfere with things more frail. Be- 
sides being a good border plant, it is most useful 
also for early forcing in pots for the green- 
house. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


__— 


Chrysanthemums—different forms 
of buds (Ubique).—It is exceedingly difficult 
for us to thoroughly understand what you mean 
by your query. We cannot very well explain 
why it is that some varieties succeed better on 
first crown-buds than they do on second crown- 
buds. Each variety has some little peculiarity 
of its own, and in determining this one finds 
out which bud each variety succeeds best on. 
Some varieties flower naturally very late, often 
too lite for the November shows, yet they are 
so highly valued for exhibition that means have 
t» be taken to hasten the production of the 
first crown-buds, and for this reason the plants 
are pinched some few weeks earlier than they 
would make a natural break. By these means 
the buds are produced in time to develop full 
flowers early in November. Second crown- 
buds with such sorts would probably perfect 
poor, thin flowers, and far too late to be of any 
use for exhibition. Second crown-buds are 
usually confined to those sorts which are rather 
early in their natural time for flowering, and 
for this reason means have to be taken to make 
them flower later thin they would naturally 
do. These sorts are generally stopped during 


March and April, and second crown-buds re. 
tained. 
buds produce coarse blooms, devoid of colour 
and form, while if they be taken on to the second 
crown-buds the blooms are invariably of good 
and even form and bright colour, and although 


Often, too, these kinds on first crown- 


5 


perhaps they are rather smaller, such blooms 
are neatly finished, and find most favour with 
the judges, 
as follows: First the break-bud, which causes 
the plant to throw up several new shoots, then 
the first crown-bud, followed afterwards by the 
second crown-bud, and in some instances even 
more crown-buds, and lastly the terminal-bud. 
By pinching a plant before the break-bud is 
formed it makes that equivalent to its natural 
formation, so that buds afterwards showing 
follow the course just laid down. 


The course of a plant’s growth is 


Chrysanthemum shoots eaten by 


earwigs (Subscriber).—You cannot be too 
careful with your 
avoid trouble from the ravages of earwigs, 
Keep the plants away from trees—in fact, give 
them the most open position possible. 
state that the shoots have been literally eaten 
away by earwigs, and ask for advice. 
wait for these new shoots to break out into new 
growth, but cut back the plant a few inches, 
and to a part of the stems where the leaves are 
intact, and where the lateral growths have not 
been rubbed out. 
course left open to you, and you must now take 
your chance as tothe dateof buddevelopment. In 
many cases 
end, although appearances at the moment may 
not be very encouraging. 


plants just now if you would 


You 


o not 


This seems to be the only 


you may come out all right in the 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


—— 


Conservatory.—The most important work 
for the time being is to make provision for 
plenty of winter flowers. A good deal may be 
done with bulbs. The bulb catalogues will 
shortly be coming in, and the earlier the orders 
are sent in the more prompt their execution. 
White and yellow flowers are always in demand. 
Reman Hyacinths and yellow Narcissus should 
be ordered in quantity, and do not buy cheap 
bulbs for forcing, or, in other words, do not buy 
rubbish because it happens to be cheap. With 
plenty of Roman and other Hyacinths, Freesias, 
single Daffodils, and white, yellow, and scarlet 
Tulips there will be plenty of flowers for the 
conservatory next Christmas and through the 
spring if they are brought on in succession. 
We find the miniature Hyacinths from Holland 
very useful for cutting. Whites especially are 
valuable, coming in just after the Romans. 
When grown merely for cutting they may be 
grown in boxes. Tulips and Daffodils may be 
treated in the same way. A large number of 
bulbs may in this way be grown in a small 
space. ‘The Chrysanthemum is, of course, 
indispensable, and may be had in bloom from 
early autumn till late in January if the right 
kinds are grown. We find certain kinds, such 
as W. H. Lincoln, doing well in a cold-house, 
but white-flowered kinds suffer from damp if 
there is no artificial heat after the flowers begin 
to open. These should now be in their flower- 
ing pots for the most part, and have had the 
final stopping. If pinched too late the flowers 
will be small and not of much value. Other 
winter flowers that will be useful in the con- 
servatory are Scarlet Salvias and Kupatoriums. 
Both of these are best planted out and pinched 
about twice to make them bushy. If Arum 
Lilies are not planted out they will now be 
resting preparatory for repotting next month. 
Double scarlet and white Zonal Pelargoniums 
are useful for cutting in winter, but they want 
a warm, light position near the glass. The same 
may be said of Tree Carnations and Bouvardias, 
which will be coming on now. 

Stove.—Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Centra- 
denias, Justicias, Begonias in variety, Plumbago, 
Roses, and other soft- wooded stove plants flower- 
ing in winter will now be coming on in pits 
near the glass, shifted into larger pots if more 
pot-room is required. But since artificial stimu- 
Jants have come into more general use smaller 
pots are used for these and many other plants 
which are grown rapidly to a flowering size. 
When Gardenias, Francisceas, and other hard- 
wooded winter - flowering plants have made 
their growth remove them to a cooler house to 
ripen. Such things will be better without fire- 
heat now. LEucharis Lilies intended for flower- 
ing in the autumn may soon be cooled down, 
but should not be dried off, as they are true 
evergreens, This will give the stove up to the 
plants which require a little warmth almost 
continuously in our changeable climate. This 
does not mean that under no conditions of 
weather should fires be discontinued. There 
are calm, warm nights when hot pipes will be 
positively hurtful to even stove plants ; and at 
such times let the fires go out, to be relighted 
again when the cold change comes. 

Ventilating fruit-forcing-houses.— 
Allfruit-houses will be the better foralittlenight 
ventilation from this onwards. It is surprising 
what a change is worked by an open space from 
4 inch to 1 inch wide along the ridge upon the 
atmosphere inside. In old-fashioned houses 
with small syuares of glass and wide open laps 
the air continually filtered through, and this 
made it possible to force good fruit and grow 
tender foliaged plants with the old smoke flues. 
Good fruit cannot be grown without good 
foliage, and this night ventilation has a con- 
siderable strengthening effect upon the foliage. 
It removes scalding too, and mildew or red- 
spider seldom give much trouble when night air 
is judiciously given. Grape thinning will be 
pretty well finished. Some bunches may require 
a second look over, but the experienced hand 
will leave but little to be done the second time. 
See that the inside borders are moist. More 
injury is done by dry borders than is generally 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
ty winder “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
bene later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 


supposed. Not only with Grapes, but Peaches 
suffer from drought, and when a border gets 
thoroughly dry it is very difficult te moisten it 
properly. 

Window gardening.—All plants which 
are non-effective will be better outside in the 
open air now, though their wants should be 
attended to as much as if they were inside. 
Young plants of Cinerarias, Primulas, and 
Cyclamens will be best in a cold-frame, shaded 
from hot sunshine. Sow herbaceous Calceolarias 
in the cold-frame and cover with square of 
glass. 


Outdoor garden.—When the bark of 
Brier-stocks and the young wood of Roses work 
freely, budding may be done. A little practice 
will enable anyone to do successful work. Place 
the buds of standard Briers as close to the stock 
as possible. Buds which remain dormant till 
spring make the strongest heads, but to keep 
the buds dormant so long the stocks must not 
be headed back. The Manetti is only used for 
dwarf Roses, and this may wait till the Briers 
are finished. Layer Carnations during July, 
the earlier the better. Layering is even more 
simple than budding. Placealayer of soil a couple 
of inches thick round each plant, and having 
prepared and tongued each shoot through a 
joint peg them firmly into the sandy compost. 
If the weather should be dry give water twice 
a week, and the layers will soon root. Pinks 
may be layered if only a few are required, and 
if desired, Carnations may be struck from cut- 
tings under glass, but layers generally make 
the best plants. To a certain extent mulch- 
ing, where it can be carried out, will take the 
place of watering. Shallow soils can scarcely 
be successfully worked without a mulch, 
preferably of short manure. There will be a 
good deal of staking and tying now. Do this 
neatly so that the plants may present a natural 
appearance. 


Fruit garden.—Remove all runners from 
Strawberries when a sufficient number for 
forcing and planting outside has been secured. 
If possible, plant a row or two of each kind to 
produce runners, and then all runners from the 
fruiting plants can be cut off as they appear. 
The showery weather has improved the appear- 
ance of fruit-trees, especially Plums. Bone- 
meal is a very useful dressing for Morello 
Cherries, which cast their fruits, or potash and 
phosphates will be beneficial. Out-door Grape- 
Vines must have the young wood. regularly 
thinned and stopped one leaf beyond the bunch. 
Lay in a young rod when possible. Lay in as 
much young wood as there is room for in the 
case of Plums and Apricots on walls. The 
young wood of Peaches and Nectarines should 
have the final thinning, and either be tied or 
nailed into the wall. Mulch heavily-cropped 
trees. If mulching cannot be done, crop more 
moderately. Keep the young wood of Figs well 
thinned, and if the roots are kept near the sur- 
face give a slight mulch of old Mushroom- 
manure. Gooseberries are bearing a heavy 
crop generally, but many will be thinned-off 
for tarts, bottling, ete. The fruit will b> much 
larger if the soil under the bushes is mulched 
with manure. Clear away all suckers from 
fruit-trees, espacially stone-feuits. 


Vegetable garden.—Tomatoes are ripen- 
ing freely under glass now, and they must not 
be overdosed with strong stimulants, or the 
fruit may crack, A medium course is always 
best. Very free must be the ventilation, and 
the soil in which Tomatoes are grown must be 
very firm. Complaints have come to hand about 
flowers falling without setting, and some of this 
non-success is due to plantiag in soil of too rich 
a character, and not made sufliciently firm. 
Sow Lettuces and Endives freely so as to have 
plenty coming on. ‘The man who trusts to one 
sowing is more likely to lose all by premature 
bolting than if several sowings are made in 
different positions. The same remark applies 
to Cauliflowers and other crops much influenced 
by the weather. Keep the surface stirred 
among growing plants. The need for this 
should hardly require stating were it not that 
in so many small gardens it is not carried out 
in the manner it should be. Every bit of 
vacant land should be filled with something 
useful. Poor lind must have minure of some 
kind, and everything which decays has some 
value as manure. KE. Hoppay. 
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THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 4th.—Commenced layering Carnations. 
Cut down early-flowering Pelargoniums and 
put in cuttings. Planted more Celery, and 
earthed up early-planted rows of Sandringham 
White. Mulched Tomatoes in cool-house with 
Moss-litter manure. Sowed Herbaceous Calceo- 
larias. Sowed Brompton Stocks. Commenced 
budding standard Briers. Shifted on young 
Ferns, and repotted Palms, chiefly Kentias and 
Cocos. Busy with the Dutch-hoe everywhere. 


July 5th.—¥inished layering Strawberries. 
Took up runners of Royal Sovereign and placed 
in fruiting-pots, chiefly 6 inches in diameter. 
Cut Privet and other hedges. Discontinued 
cutting Asparagus from all beds; ia fact, only 
a dish or two has been cut during the last week, 
as there are plenty of Peas now. When there 
comes a showery time shall dress Asparagus- 
beds with nitrate of soda or some other artificial 
manure. Sowed Spinach. 


July 6th.—Pat in more cuttings of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. We want more stock. It 
will flower in single pots. Drew a little earth 
up to early planted Leeks. Planted Walcheren 
and Autumn Giant Cauliflowers. Sowed Ne 
Plus Ultra French Beans on early border. Cut 
back a few of the early-flowering Fuchsias to 
get young shoots for cuttings early in Avgust. 
Gathered herbs of various kinds for drying and 
vegetables for pickling. Pressed down Onions 
to hasten ripening. S'axifted Cyclamens into 
flowering pots, mostly 5 inches in diameter. 


July 7th —All fruit-houses are now having 
slight ventilation, just a mere crack in some 
eases, though more is given to houses in which 
fruit is ripening. Sowed Cucumber-seeds to 
plant a house in September for autumn bearing. 
Lockie’s Perfection is the variety. Sowed Mig- 
nonette ia 5-inch pots for autumn flowering. 
Made another Mushroom-bed in open air in cool 
spot. Cleared everything out of Mushroom- 
house and limewashed walls. Since we adopted 
this plan of making a thorough clearing at this 
season we have less trouble with wood-lice. 


July 8th —As the earliest Tomatoes are 
gathered the young shoots which break away 
all up the stems are trained in, and stopped 
when one truss of blossoms has shown. In this 
way a good second crop, nearly equal to the 
first, is obtained. Planted Rosette Colewort 
thickly after early Potatoes. Busy tying her- 
baceous plants. Mulched and watered Sweet 
Peas and Asters. Put in cuttings of various 
Clematises under handlights. Layering Carna- 
tions and budding Roses. 


July 9th.—Made a last sowing of Peas for 
this season, early and second early kinds only, 
in sunny spot, as late Peas will not fill their 
pods without sunshine. Alpine Strawberries, 
red and white, are coming in freely. They were 
mulched and have had liquid-manure, and the 
fruits are finer than usual. Top-dressed Cucum- 
bers. Set late Melons. Potted Strawberries 
for forcing. Commenced summer pruning wall- 
trees. Sowed more Lettuces and Endives. 


ns 


“ Sanders.”—In reply to query 685 (Carel), 
in GarpEeNntNG for June llth, red and yellow 
Sanders wood, under the name of Sandal, may be 
obtained from any chemist. They are the pro- 
duct of different plants, the red being the wood 
of a legumiaous plant (Pterocarpus santalinus), 
and the yellow the breast wood of the Sandal- 
tree. Lcannot find any reference to ‘‘ the Four 
Cold Seeds,” but there is a plant said to grow on 
the southern coasts, Arenaria, Four-leaved All- 
seed or Sea Chickweed. ‘This is probably 
meant.—Ii. Hnrnix. 

Pterocarpus santolinus and Adenan- 
thera pavonina (ord. Leguminose), both large 
Indian trees, produce the so-called red Sanders 
(Sandal?) wood. From it a red dye is extracted 
by rubbing against a wet stone. Both trees are 
evergreen with yellow flowers. Yellow Sanders 
is got from Bucida capitata, a tree of Central 
America and the West Indies. The ‘‘ Four 
Cold Seeds” are the seeds of the Cucumber 
(Cucumis sativus), Melon (C. Melo), Gourd 
(Cucurbita Pepo), Pumpkin (C. maxima).— 
ATS 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


KALMIAS. 


Aone the dwarfer evergreens there are few 
that rank higher in merit than the Kalmias. 
There are altogether seven species known, but 
of these only three appear to be in cultivation, 
all of wHich are valuable as garden shrubs. 
The genus is purely an American one, extend- 
ing from the Arctic regions in the north as far 
as Cuba in the south. The tallest growing of 
the three species here described—K. latifola— 
is commonly known as the Mountain Laurel, 
and is one of the chief favourites among the 
many plants suggested for the national flower 
of the United States. The name Kalmia was 
given-to these shrubs by Linnzeus in honour of 
Peter Kalm, a pupil of his, and afterwards a 
professor of botany in Sweden. He travelled 
in Eastern North America about the middle of 
the last century. The Kalmias belong to the 
ericaceous family, the flowers being rather flat 
and saucer-shaped and borne at, or near, the 
ends of the previous 


season’s branches. 
They require the 
same conditions 


under cultivation as 
the great majority 
of their allies—the 
so-called ‘‘ Ameri- 
can” plants. A soil 
of a peaty nature is 
best, but in gardens 
consisting of pure 
loam they may be 
grown well by 
trenching deeply and 
mixing plenty of 
well- decayed _leaf- 
soil and as much 
peat as can be 
afforded with the 
top spit. They have 
the same antipathy 
to lime at the roots 
which renders the 
cultivation of so 
many ericaceous 
plants in chalky soil 
a difficult and ex- 
pensive matter. A 
cool and continu- 
ously moist soil is 
an important desid- 
eratum, and this is 
why deep trenching 
is recommended. In 
hot, sandy soils the 
ground should be 
removed to a depth 
of 2 feet and re- 
placed at the bottom 
with the best of the 
natural soil mixed 
with a heavier loam, 
filling the upper 
part with a mixture 
of peat, leaf - soil, 
and loam. ‘This 
may be a trouble- 
some and perhaps 
costly business, but it is cheapest in the end, 
and saves much labour in watering during hot 
summer weather. All the three species here 
mentioned ripen seed in this country, by 
means of which they can be increased. Layers 
and cuttings may also be employed, but seeds 
are preferable. 

Both K. angustifolia and K. latifolia may be 
used for forcing. The plants should be potted 
up at the beginning of winter, and may be 
brought into the forcing-house at intervals to 
provide a succession, but slow and gentle forcing 
i3 necessary. 

K. ANGUSTIFOLIA is a very pretty dwarf shrub, 
growing from 1 foot to 3 feet high, which 
flowers during June. The name angustifolia 
(narrow-leaved) is only appropriate as dis- 
tinguishing the species from the larger, broader- 
leaved K, latifolia. The leaves are, as a rule, 
produced in threes at each node. The flowers 
are of a purplish-red (but of different shades), 
each a little under 4 inch in diameter, the 
corymbs being produced in the leaf-axils near 
the ends of the shoots, sometimes extending 
several inches downwards from the tips and 





American Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia). 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


forming a showy cylinder - shaped mass of 
blossom. It is a very free-flowering plant. It was 
introduced in 1736 from Canada, butextends from 
there southwards to the hills of the Carolinas. 
| Of the several named varieties in cultivation 
‘the most distinct is ovata, a form of natural 
|origin, and, according to Loudon, is a native of 
‘the mountains of New Jersey. It is easily dis- 
‘tinguished by its larger leaves, which almost 
suggest a small-leaved K. latifolia in their glossy 
green colour and firmness of texture. They are 
produced in whorls of three or four leaves at 
each joint, and the whole shrub is of taller, more 
robust growth, Nanais also a distinct and very 
| pretty plant. It is of close dwarf growth, form- 
ing a neat dense bush 1 foot or less high, and 
useful as an edging or fora front place in a group 
of the taller Kalmias. Rubra has flowers in 
which the purplish tinge of the ordinary form 
gives place to a purer red. Of the several 
varieties it is the richest in hue. 

K. auavca.—This species differs considerably 
|in general aspect from the other two, and 
‘compared with either of them, but especially 








_K. latifolia, is poor and scanty in appearance. 
' Out of flower it is by no means so handsome a 
shrub. The revolute margins of the leaves and 
‘the glaucous white colour of the under-surface 
| render the species easily distinguishable at any 
time. The flowers are reddish-lilac, each over 
1 inch across, and produced in terminal corymbs. 
The species was introduced from the United 
States in 1767. Itis in flower, as a rule, early 
‘in April, and is thus two months or so in advance 
of its two fellow species. 

K. Latirotra.—This is much the largest of 
the Kalmias, and may frequently be seen 6 feet 
or 8 feet high in this country, whilst in the 
Southern Alleghany Mountains it is said 
occasionally to attain a height of 20 feet. It is 
a very handsome shrub, both as regards foliage 
and blossom, and in places where the conditions 
suit it few other evergreens are of greater beauty 
and value. The leaves are of a dark lustrous 
colour, and the rose-coloured flowers appear in 
June in a cluster of corymbs terminating the 
shoot. The shade varies in depth in difference 
plants, and the flowers are sometimes almost 
‘white. Loudon says the leaves are poisonous to 
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cattle and sheep, but not to deer. ‘The variety 
myrtifolia is a distinct and pretty plant, 
although not so well-known as one might expect. 
It is of dwarfer habit, and its leaves are hot 
much larger than those of the Myrtle. The 
flowers are also smaller than in the type, but the 
whole plant when in flower is as pretty as it is 
neat and compact. 





Hardy Azaleas.—How different situations 
alter the colour of many of these, at any rate, 
those approaching a white shade! Passing 
through a rather dense part of our woods some 
two years ago I noticed a patch of white in the 
distance, and on making my way towards it dis- 
covered a big, straggling plant of a hardy 
Azalea that had evidently been in those quarters 
for many years. Not being too well off for 
whites, I lifted the plant the following autumn 
and brought it to a bed in an open part of the 
pleasure grounds, with the idea of layering for 
propagation as soon as possible. The nature of 
its surroundings and the very light soil render- 
ing it impossible to lift it with any ball, it did not 
flower the first season. It is, however, doing 
so this year, but instead of a shade as near white 
as possible, it isa most decided puce. I expect 
it is one of many things that I come across occa- 
sionally in outlying parts of the pleasure ground, 
in the way of Andromedas, Kalmias, Staphylea, 
the larger Deutzias, and the like, that had 
doubtless been utilised as pot-plants in the old 
days when the forcing of these things was prac- 
tised to a very considerable extent.—K. 








ROSES, ETC., FOR BACK WALL OF 


GREENHOUSE. 
(IN REPLY TO “J. P.”) 


Rosgs.—Gloire de Dijon, Reine Marie Hen- 
riette, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Solfaterre, Wm. 
Allen Richardson, Pink Rover. 

CrEEPERS.—Good free-growing Creepers for 
greenhouse are: Habrothamnus elegans, Tecoma 
jasminoides, Clematis indivisa, Passion-flowers 
(white and blue), Solanum jasminoides. 

Piants for greenhouse to give best results 
with little trouble :— 

Plants for flowering: Geraniums, Abutilons, 
Carnations, Pinks, Pelargoniums, Begonias, 
Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, Heliotrope, Cannas, 
Sweet-scented Verbena, Myrtles, and Heaths ; 
also Lilies, Hyacinths, and other bulbous plants. 
For foliage : Aralia Sieboldi, Grevillea robusta, 
Aspidistra lurida, Isolepis gracilis, some hardy 
greenhouse Ferns, such as Davallias and Asple- 
niums, Arundo Donax variegata, Dracena 
indivisa, Coleus. 

TrrEs.—A selection of trees suitable for a 
garden in smoky district might be made from 
the following : Laburnum, Plane, Lime, Acacia, 
Sycamore, Ailanthus, Almond, Birch, Beech, 
Chestnut, Double Thorns, Ash, Poplar, Purple 
Plum, Service-tree, and Elm. 

Suruss.—Good evergreen shrubs for a similar 
garden are Aucubas, Berberis, Box, Laurel, 
Cotoneaster Simonsi, Hollies, Junipers, Laurus- 
tinus, Veronicas, Osmanthus, Phillyrea, Rho- 
dodendrons, Skimmias, Yews, Euonymus, and 
Yuccas ; and from among deciduous shrubs the 
following are first rate: Snowy Mespilus, 
Pyrus japonica, Deutzias, Forsythias, Fuchsia 
gracilis, Guelder Rose, Hibiscus, Hydrangea 
paniculata, Hypericum, Variegated Privet, 
Lilacs, Syringas, Spireas, Ribes, Golden Elder, 
Roses (such as rugosa or Japanese, Hybrid 
Chinese, and Monthlies), Weigelas. 

As there are many kinds of each species 
named, it would be advisable when ordering 
from your nurseryman to state that they were 
for smoky district and ask for the variety for 
that purpose. What are known as herbaceous 
plants give large quantities of flowers for 


cutting. 


Anthemis Biebersteini.—Though one 
of the showiest of plants for the rock garden in 
early June, this beautiful and easily-grown 
plant is not aloo seen. The pleasing sil- 
very foliage is indeed an attraction alone, and 
equally so the many golden blossoms of nearly 
an inch across that appear on the plant. Only 
9 inches high and of a somewhat spreading, 
tufted habit, it has greater claim to notice than 
many things that are grown more abundantly. 
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GREENHOUSE AZALEAS. 


Tix greenhouse Azalea is one of the most 
popular of indoor plants. With good treatment 
the plants never hil to do well, and to outlive 
the greater portion of other hard-wooded things 
grown in pots. In fact, Azaleas are amongst 
the longest lived of the various tribes of green- 
house plants. In proof of this I may instance | 
several large collections that are in the hands | 
of some of the market growers near London, 
many of the specimens in which are known to 
be fifty years old. They consist mostly of the | 
Old White and Fielder’s White, which is only | 
slightly different from the original sort. The | 
plants in question are full of vigour and make | 
shoots from 8 inches to 15 inches in length 
annually, only a small percentage of which fails 
to flower. 


The weakening effects which turning out-of- 
doors has on plants whilst making their growth 
may be seen in hardy shrubs that have been 
flowered in pots under glass when treated in 
this way; the partially formed shoots do not | 
thicken, the immature leaves look yellow and 
sickly, and when the plants are again planted 
out and fairly cared for, it usually takes two 
years to bring them round. After all it may be 





said that there is some plea to justify this way | ‘ 


of treating Azaleas, inasmuch as most of what | 
has been written on their 
cultivation is to the effect that: 
the turning-out process is the 
right courseto ‘cling: Another 
source of weakness that Aza- 
leas, in common with most 
other hard - wooded plants, 
suffer from is want of suffi- 
cient nutriment. In the case 
of pot plants of the numerous 
kinds that bear partial shaking 
out and repotting annually, 
the old material which has 
become exhausted is to a great 
extent got rid of and its place 
supplied by new. With Aza- 
leas and other things of a like 
description, the nature of 
which is such that they will 
not submit to be treated in 
this way, the roots remain for 
years in the same soil, and 
unless something is done to 
make up for what the roots 
extract from it, the whole 
becomes so poor that the 
plants cannot do more than 
exist in it. This is what 
takes place with old speci- 
mens that, after being put 
into pots as large as it is 
convenient to give them, by- 
and-bye become dependent on 
what they receive in the 
shape of manure in some 
form. That old Azaleas can 


Brentwood, 


Azalea bearing 112 perfect flowers. 
Mr. A. Bromage, The Gardens, Summerhill, Basildon, near 


hardy plants that can surpass this. The leaves, 


which are divided into five broad divisions, aré 
supported on strong petioles, that attain 3 feet 
high when established. Each of these divisions 
is acutely pointed and notched at the margin, 
and quite early in June a long, arching spike of 
creamy-white blossoms appears. The plant is 
well suited to a moist spot, and given this, with 
exposure also, a beautiful result is secured later 
on by its rich crimson leafage, at which time 
the plant is decidedly effective. It is a native 
of China and Japan, and of easy increase by 
cutting up the creeping rhizomes of the plant. 
By following this for a year or two several fine 
groups may be formed in any garden. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Carnations unsatisfactory (Carna- 
tion).—Your Carnations seem to be suffering 
from the attacks of fungus, but I cannot give its 
name. The want of sun and the frost may have 
a good deal to do with lowering the vitality 
of the plants, so that the fungus has had more 
effect on them than it would have had other- 
wise. Those plants which are badly injured I 
should pull up and burn, the others I should 
spray with Bordeaux-mixture ; itis possible that 
they might be saved, I certainly should not take 





From a photograph sent by 


Essex. 


be kept for a long time full of strength | layers from any plant that showed signs of 


and vigour I have proved with specimens 
that have remained undisturbed in the same 
soil for ten years, and at the end of the| 
time they made as good wood as when they 
Were young. Peat of even the best quality is 
not rich enough to enable Azaleas to make the 
growth they should do. The assistance that is 
required in this way to either get young 
Azaleas on quickly or to keep up the vigour of 
old plants is much more than seems to be 
generally supposed. When ordinary manure- 
water is used for old specimens it should be 
given once a week during the time that the 
plants are making their growth, and up to the 
time the wood is approaching a hard, mature 
condition and the buds are prominent. After 
this stage has been reached it is doubtful if 
manure in any shape does not do more harm 
than good. 

Regarding the new varieties of Azaleas, many 
of which have been sent from the Continent 
within the last score of years, it is doubtful if 
they are any improvement on the well-known 
older sorts. Some of them are an advance in 
the colour and also in form of their flowers, if 
we accept the florists’ circular outline as the 
standard to aim at. G. 





Bronze-leaf (Rodgersia podophylla).—For 
producing fine foliage effects there are few 





disease.—G. S. S. 


Hop-plants diseased (Swordhurst ).— 


From what you say I should imagine that your 
Hop-plant was infested by one of the tlea- 
beetles, probably the Hop flea-beetle (Plectros- 
celis concinna). 
1-10th inch in length, and are of a blue-green, 
brassy, or some other metallic colour. 
have the most extraordinary powers of jumping, 
and when disturbed spring away to some 
distance. 
light frame, 
painted or tarred, or soaked in paraftin-oil, under 
the branches, and then gently tapping them, 
when many of the beetles will fall on to the 
canvas and be caught.—G. S. 8. 


These beetles are hardly 


They 


They may be caught by holding a 
covered with canvas, freshly 


Grubs (Amteur).—The grubs that are 
infesting your garden are “‘leather-jackets.” 
They are the grubs of the daddy-long-legs, or 
crane-fly. Their skins are so tough that it is 
impossible to make any insecticide reach them in 
sufficient strength when they are beneath the 
surface of the ground ; but they may be trapped 
by burying baits of slices of Mangolds, Turnips, 
Potatoes, or Carrots, in the earth near the 
plants—they should be examined every morn- 
ing—or they may be caught by laying slates, 
tiles, pieces of board, or turf about so that they 
may creep under them at night. They will all 
probably become chrysalides in the course of a 


few weeks. You carinot ndw give the border 4 
good dressing of gas-linie, but you might trap 
some by burying slices of Turnips, Mangold, or 
Potatoes just below the surface. Stick a small 
wooden skewer into each, and examine them 
every morning.—G. 8. 8. 


Winged insects on wild Hyacinth 
(A. W. B.).—The insects you sent are 
specimens of the male and female of the Poplar 
hawk-moth (Smerinthus populi), which is by no 
means an uncommon insect. Their caterpillars 
feed chiefly on Poplars and Aspens, but some- 
times on Sallows and Birch. As they are some- 
what rubbed they are hardly worth setting up, 
and it certainly would not be worth while to pay 
anyone to doit, We cannot return specimens. 


Bug from granary (L. S.).—The insect 
you sent was not a ‘‘ house” or ‘‘ bed-bug,” but 
one of the plant-bugs. It was in an immature 
condition, so that Icould not name it. I cannot 
imagine that they would injure your poultry in 
any way. I donot gather from what you say 
that there are many in the granary. If there 
are and you wish to get rid of them, I should 
close up the granary as tight as possible, and 
then burn some sulphur in it.—G. 8. S. . 


Maggot attacking Broad Beans 
(W. F. Beauford ).—The insect you sent is the 
grub of one of the rove-beetles or devil’s-coach- 
horses, belonging to the Hert Staphilinide. 
They are always supposed to be carnivorous. 
Are you quite certain that these are the insects 
that have injured your Broad Beans? I expect 
that these grubs feed on th? insects that are 
injuring your crop, and that you have not de- 
tected the real culprits. Their mouths are by 
no means well adapted for feeding on roots. I 
should examine the crop again and see if there 
are not some small maggots or snake-millipedes 
at work. If there are, please send some samples 
and I will gladly tell you what they are.— 
G. 8.8. 


Grub for name (Mrs. Crosthwaite).—The 
bulbs you sent were attacked by two kinds of 
snake-millipedes (Julus terrestris and Blanjulus 
guttatus), and by bulb-mites (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus). The bulb-mites would not probably 
touch your bedding plants, but the snake-milli- 
pedes would. Their skins are so hard that it is 
almost impossible to kill them with any insecti- 
cide if it has to pass through the ground first, 
but a strong solution of salt or nitrate of soda 
will kill them if it can be made to reach them. 
Take up the infested bulbs carefully so as not 
to leave any of the pests in the soil, and in 
digging the Ted collect all the snake-millipedes 
you can find, 


Infested garden (P. A. Simpson).—Your 
garden is evidently infested with the grubs of 
the daddy-long-legs, or crane-fly, which are 
commonly known as leather-jackets, on account 
of the toughness of their skins. This peculiarity 
renders it very difficult to kill them with any 
insecticide. When they are in such numbers as 
they seem to be in your garden, it would be 
hopeless to try and catch them with baits of 
slices of Turnips, etc., but you might lay pieces 
of board, slates, tiles, or turves about, which 
these grubs will often hide under. These 
insects often roam about at night. Heavy 
watering with liquid-manure or nitrate of soda 
would be useful, as it would be distasteful to the 
grubs and beneficial to the plants. The leather- 
jackets will probably become chrysalides in the 
course of the next month. I should destroy as 
as many of the daddy-long-legs as possible when 
they make their appearance.—G. 8. S. 

Chrysalides (Pendene).—The chrysalides you sent 
are the cocoons of one of the wild bees, but without 
breeding the insect I could not tell you to what species 


they belong. They would, however, be quite harmless te 
your plants.—G, 8. 8. 


Insect on “Geranium” (Devon).—The “ Gera- 
nium”-leaves you sent were attacked by one of the 
aphides, or green-fly. Syringe the plants with the extract 
from 6 oz. of Quassia-chips, 4 oz. of soft-soap, well mixed 
in 5 gallons of water; or ‘“‘fumigate” or ‘‘ yaporise” the 
plants. 


Ranunculus-leaf diseased (H. C.).—Both the 
Rose-leaf and that of the Ranunculus are attacked by 
fungi; the former by Actinonema rosx, the other by a 
species of Phyllosticta. I believe the best thing you can 
dois to pick off the diseased leaves, and then spray or 
syringe the plant with Bordeaux-mixture. 


Eixcrescences on Rhododendrons (Burleigh). 
—The curious excrescences on the leaves of your alpine 
Rhododendrons are neither seed-vessels nor galls, but 
they are caused by a fungus (Exobasidium rhododendri). 
Pick off and burn all the infested leaves. A somewhat 
similar fungus is found at times on the Whortleberry 
and Sowberry, 
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NATURAL WATERSIDE VEGETATION. 


Ix the accompanying illustration we have an 
example of the fine form shown by some of our 
common waterside plants. Early in the present 
month of June many beautiful pictures of noble 
water-loving vegetation were to be seen along 
the brimming Derbyshire rivers, and, doubt- 
less, also in those of many another county. 
Colonies of wild Rhubarb, growing on some 
half-submerged islet or sandspit, ever swaying 
With the rapid movement of the water that 
ridged itself into countless furrows as their 
strong leaf-stalks broke its even flow ; sheaves 
of tall young Bulrush leafage, in still, shallow 
backwaters, where the foam-flakes, swept by 
the eddies from the foot of the weir, lazily 
circled ; yellow Water Flags, with their broad 
sword-leaves, ‘‘ Flag-leaves that let green water 
through,” and above them, on the bank, the 
glory of the Marsh Marigolds ; while in a shady 
reach one found the river’s margin clothed with 
the Water Forget-me-not’s blue, a colour that 
seemed to pale suddenly as a glint of more 
brilliant blue passed, and the kingfisher flashed 
adown the stream. 

Many beautiful waterside effects are possible 
by the employment of suitable vegetation to 
line the banks, and, here and there, to float on 
the water itself. Giant Gunneras, with their 
spreading fans, Polygonum, with arching 
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of England. In cooler quarters and where 
partial shade can be given the colour may be 
described as a very pretty blush-lilac. Very | 
hot sunshine bleaches the flowers, so that the | 
colour is less pronounced. This slight defect, 
however, is not sufficient to deter anyone from 
taking this variety in hand, as it is deserving 
of one of the foremost positions in every 
selection. The blossoms are rayless, with a 
neat yellow eye. The growth is very tufted, 
and the constitution is also good.—D, 


ns 
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DENDROBIUM PIERARDI. 


Tris is one of the commonest of Dendrobes, 
and is extensively distributed throughout 
Northern India, Assam, and southwards to the | 
plains and hills of British Burmah. It is also 
found in the lower ranges and hot valleys of the | 
Sikkim Himalayas. D. Pierardi is generally | 
found growing on the stems and branches of 
trees, frequently in company with D. Parishi. 
The best varieties, both as regards freedom of | 
growth and quality of the flowers, are those | 
which come from the hill ranges of Assam and 
Burmah, and these may be distinguished, even | 


TLLUSTRATED. 
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when out of flower, by the stems, which are | 
longer and stouter than those of plants in the 
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air should be freely admitted when practicable 
during the night as well as in the day time, for 
although the plant luxuriates in a temperature 
fluctuating between 80 degs. and 90 degs. when 
growing, it soon deteriorates unless the atmos- 
phere is fresh and airy. After growth is com- 
pleted the plant should then be placed in an 
intermediate temperature and be kept moder- 
ately dry at the root. Wiseaie 





Treatment of Orchid after flower- 
ing (Amateur ).—Without doubt your plant of 
Celogyne cristata was over-watered at some 
period, probably after flowering, at which time 
the plant should be subjected toa short rest. 
Until the new growths commence to make fresh 
roots heavy watering is injurious, as in your 
case the soil underneath the surface has become 
go saturated as to cause loss of roots, conse- 
quently the pseudo-bulbs and young growths 
would shrivel. We would advise you to turn 
the plant out of the pot, shake away all the old 
compost, and repot it at once. Fill the pot to 
quite three-fourths of its depth with drainage, 
and use asa compost good turfy-loam, fibrous- 
peat, and Sphagnum Moss in equal proportions, 
mixing with it a moderate quantity of broken 
crocks, so as to allow water to pass freely 
through the soil. After repotting afford no 
water at the root for a few weeks; merely 
syringe the plants overhead occa- 
sionally to assist the pseudo-bulbs to 
plump. When the plant shows signs 








of recovery afford a little root moisture, 
and gradually increase the supply as the 
roots and growths become active. 
Afford no manure-water until the plant 
has fully regained its health; even 
then manure-water is not absolutely 
necessary, as the plant will grow just 
as well without it as with it. Keep 
the plant in a warm, shady corner of 
the intermediate-house, or in a house 
where the temperature at this time of 
the year rarely falls below 60 degs. or 
65 degs. at night.—W., B. 


Odontoglossoms in Fern- 
case (Hgo).— We have carefully 
studied your letter and drawing, but 
we cannot guarantee any hope of 
success in growing Odontoglo3sum 
crispum in the Fern-case, At any 
rate, there would be no harm in your 





























experimenting with a few imported 
























































plants. There would be no need of the 



































reflector, as this Orchid thrives best 
where there is a moderate amount of 
light, without actual sunshine. As 











Streamside flower-life. 


knotted stem and heart-shaped leaves, Meadow- 
Sweets in variety, the Willow Herb, Solomon’s 
Seal, “Monkshood, and Loosestrife, while in 
Marliac’s Water Lilies we have lovely flowers 


to adorn the surface of the still pool. Many 
sheets of so-called ornamental water are 
rendered unsightly by their bare banks. 


Vegetation of bold or graceful form should 
certainly occur along the margin of water, 
whether still or running, though intervals of 
open Grass should also exist to produce 
an artistic effect. Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful form of water for the pleasure-ground 
is the stream- garden, a very _ perfect 
specimen of which I saw but a few days 
since. Clear as crystal was the water which 
flowed murmuring, now beneath the shade of 
trees where its banks were fringed with tall 
Ferns, now into the sunlight among Irises, Day 
Lilies, and Azaleas, Mimulus, London Pride, and 
Forget-me-not ; further on it tunnelled througha 
rocky, Fern-clad barrier, and fell foaming into 
a shallow pool below, to continue its devious 
way among flowering shrubs and Bamboos, 
Roses, and Lily of the Valley. S. W. F. 





Tufted Pansy Florizel.—This fine 
variety should be grown by all who are in- 
terested in these useful plants. The flowers 
are of large size, very neat and pretty. The 
colour varies slightly under the very trying 
climatic conditions which prevail in the south 





lower valleys. It is interesting to note that this 
Dendrobium was probably the first of the Indian 
species introduced into this country, in the early 
part of the present century, when it was sent to 
Kew Gardens by Dr. Roxburgh. When well | 
grown it is one of the most attractive of all the 
pendulous-habited Dendrobes, bearing numerous 
pale rosy - mauve flowers on_ slender leafless 


stems, often a yard or more in length. This 
plant is found to succeed best in a shallow 
pan, with perforations around the sides 


through which fresh air can penetrate, or 
hanging-basket suspended on the lightest side 
of the house, and during growth it should 
receive a copious supply of moisture, not only 
at the root but also in the atmosphere. It may 
be well to mention here that many young 
Orchid growers frequently make a serious mis- 
take by affording abundant supplies of water to 
the plant immediately it begins to grow. The 
proper thing to do after growth commences is 
to keep the potting material rather on the dry 
side until the young growing shoots are push- 
ing from their base a number of young roots, as 
these roots enter and obtain a firm hold of the 
compost, then the amount of water may be 
gradually increased. As the growths lengthen 
a slight dewing overhead both morning and 
evening will assist the plant to make strong 
flowering stems, and at the same time prevent 
thrips or red-spider from disfiguring the tender 
foliage. The ordinary plant stove will suit the 
plant perfectly, but an important point is that 





regards the proposed heating appt- 
ratus, we would advise you to be care- 
ful, so as to provide only what is really 
necessary. All that is required during 
winter is a night temperature of 
45 degs. to 50 degs. If made warmer than this 
by artificial means this cool-growing Odonto- 
glossum will quickly deteriorate under its 
influence.—W., B. 

Dendrobium albo - sanguineum.— 
This isa very beautiful species when well grown, 
but one that is not always satisfactory. Look- 
ing at the plant, one would not take it to bea 
difficult subject, its healthy, robust appearance 
being in its favour. I am inclined to think that 
many growers keep their Dendrobes in far too 
stuffy quarters during the growing season and 
then endeavour to ripen them suddenly by 
allowing a rush of airand fullsun. The species 
in question must be more regularly treated. By 
all means let the plants have a rest, and the 
longer in reason the better, but harden the 
growth as it is made by allowing as much fresh 
air as possible without lowering the tempera- 
ture. Coming as it does from Moulmein and 
the adjacent country, a good heat is required. 
When once the growth is well on the move the 
house wherein it is grown must be closed early, 
with abundant moisture, this and the removal 
of the shading causing a very brisk temperature, 
which is very stimulating to the plants. Keep 
up the root moisture until the pseudo-bulbs 
are fully developed and ripened, afterwards 
allowing suflicient only to keep these plump. 
Keep them to this annul routine, and a 
plentiful supply of the pretty whitish flowers 
with deep brown-crimson eyes will be the 
result, 
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ROSES. 


SWEET BRIERS FROM CUTTINGS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘‘ RANDOM.”) 


Tur common Sweet Brier is invariably propa- 
gated by seeds sown in light soil as soon as ripe ; 
but, of course, cuttings of it will root readily, 
as also will the new Penzance Briers. There 
are two periods when the cuttings may be 
inserted, namely, in July and also the latter end 
of September or early October. In July, very 
small pieces of the current season’s growth 
should be dibbled into a prepared bed. This 
bed should be formed by removing the old soil 
toa depth of 12 inches. Fork up the bottom 
soil, and put on to this a layer of about 9 inches 
deep of some good potting loam, and finish off 
the bed with a layer about 3 inches thick of 
silver-sand or sea-sand well washed. This bed 
should be in a sunny position. Give the sand a 
good watering, whenit will be ready toreceive the 
cuttings, which should be made from fairly hard 
wood of the current season’s growth. I like to 
put in wood that is about as ripe as ashoot would 
be that had borne a flower, therefore if your 
Sweet Briers have not flowered you should pinch 
out the points of the lateral growths about a 
week before inserting. The cuttings should 
consist of two eyes or buds, with leaf-stalks 
attached. Cut immediately below the eye with 
a sharp knife. Dibble the cuttings into the 
sand, taking care to keep the foliage above it. 
Place over them either a bell-glass or a hand- 
light, but they must be shaded with lime or 
whitewash. Sprinkle the cuttings several times 
a day, and if very sunny weather ensues they 
will quickly callus and root. This may appear 
rather an elaborate method to take to strike 
common things like Sweet Briers, but it is also 
suitable for Tea, Hybrid Tea, and other Roses. 
In the case of the Sweet Briers the rooted cut- 
tings should remain in the beds until spring, 
and then transplant, but with the Teas and 
other tribes the cuttings should be potted as 
soon as the small white roots appear, and kept 
close in a cold-frame, afterwards hardened off, 
and either planted out in September or wintered 
in their pots and transplanted in spring. 

Tf decided to put the cuttings in in the autumn 
select a piece of ground well trenched, quite in 
the open garden, work in some gritty soil or 
road-scrapings, also some burnt garden refuse. 
The cuttings at this time should be from 6 inches 
to 9 inches long, and of current season’s growth. 
Wood with a heel of the last season’s growth 
would be preferable. In planting place a line 
and cut down soil to the depth of the spade. 
Put some old Cocoa-nut-fibre at bottom for 
cuttings to rest upon. The cuttings should 
stand 2 inches or 3 inches apart, and as soon as 
row is full dig up the soil to the cuttings so that 
just the point is left out of the ground. ‘l'read 
firmly, and after levelling proceed with the 
second row, which should be about a foot apart 
from the first. If frost lifts the cuttings, as it 
often does, the first opportunity must be taken 
to push them down again ere the ground becomes 
hard. Hoeing occasionally to keep a loose sur- 
face will materially assist the cuttings. Pieces 
of the common hedge Brier may be thus struck, 
and will be most valuable for budding choice 
Roses upon ; and also some of the hardy Hybrid 
Perpetuals and similar tribe may be induced to 
root freely if good ripened das inserted. 

Rosa. 


Orange fungus damaging a Sweet 
Brier hedge (i. C. &. H.) —This rather 
troublesome fungus is very partial to our wild 
hedge Brier and also to Sweet Briers. In your 
case weshould imagineit has continued to increase 
in virulence each year through the dead foliage 
being allowed to drop and remain on the ground. 
As frost will not kill the resting spores of this 
fungus, they will reappear next season unless 
the leaves are gathered as they fall and burnt. 
We should advise you to pluck off as much as 
possible now and burn it, but too much foliage 
must not be removed or you will do greater harm 
than the fungus. Inthe autumn destroy foliage 
as advised, and syringe the stems and water the 
ground lightly with the following infusion, 
which has been found to check its ravages: 
Four oz. of Hellebore root to 4 gallon of water, 
then dissolve 4 drachm of biehloride of mercury 
in a little spirit, and add this to the solution 





with } gallon of lime-water. If the hedge is not 
a very old one we would advise you to replant in 
the autumn, and if required in same position 


trench ground two spits deep, skimming off the 
top soil and either burning it or put in bottom 
of trench. If the fungus reappears pluck off as 
soon as observed, Set before the spores burst. 
It may often be kept in check if not quite 
destroyed by this means. 


Pink Tea Rose (Jlex).—A good pink 
Rose of the same type as Catherine Mermet 
would be Bridesmaid. Other fine sorts are 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Maman Cochet, and 
Duchess of Albany. Perle des Jardins is 
undoubtedly the next best yellow Rose to 
Maréchal Niel for greenhouse culture. There 
are both dwarf growing and climbing forms of 
it. Etoile de Lyon, dwarf, and Belle Lyonnaise, 
climber, are also good yellows. When your plants 
now growing in 6-inch pots have flowered, you 
may repot them into 8-inch pots, but we should 
not recommend you to cut back the growths 
now beyond just the tips of the shoots. If 
bushy, spread the plants out a little by inserting 
two or three sticks round edge of pot. This 
will encourage bottom eyes to break that will 
give some good flowers later on. 


Manure for house Rose (Jnniscoo ).— 
We do not care to give manure to Roses when 
in full bloom, as we think it has a tendency to 
hasten the decay of the flowers. We rather 
prefer to give a liquid fertiliser as soon as the 
flower buds are about the size of Peas. As soon 
as your plant has expanded all blossoms, a 
sprinkling of some of the well-known patent 
manures advertised in our columns would be 
most beneficial. Genuine Peruvian guano is 
also an excellent manure for Roses if used in 
moderation. It can either be employed to 
sprinkle on the surface or for making liquid- 
manure. Other excellent fertilisers are the 
drainings from stable or cow-house. As the 
former is very strong it should be well diluted 
to about one part of the liquid to ten parts of 
water. The liquid from a cow-shed may be used 
about double the above strength. Good healthy 
plants can receive this liquid about every other 
watering, taking care not to have the plants too 
dry before applying it ; but weakly plants must 
be more gently treated. We would rather give 
them some good loam, especially if grown in a 


pot. 

Cleansing Roses with soiled foliage 
(Inniscoo ).—lf you are prepared to sacrifice all 
expanded blossoms, good syringings with rain- 
water will partially cleanse the foliage and buds, 
otherwise there is no better method than hand 
sponging the leaves. When a plant is allowed 
to get overrun with aphis, a sticky substance or 
honeydew exuded by these insects appears upon 
the foliage, which attracts the minute particles 
of dust always floating in the air. It is far 
better and more economical to fumigate when 
only a few green-flies are seen, then such a 
trouble as that allnded to would not arise. The 
enormous rate of increase of these flies is 
astounding. To render the fumigation really 
effective it should be carried out two successive 
evenings, syringing heavily with rain-water the 
following morning. The fumigation of a green- 
house is often too long deferred, as the operation 
is not to some an agreeable one. A very simple 
plan, and a perfectly efficacious one, is to employ 
8-inch flower-pots as fumigators. Puta small 
lump of red-hot coke or coal upon the greenhouse 
path, and scatter over this coke about two hand- 
tuls of Tobacco-paper. When it has started to 
smoke freely invert the pot over it, and nothing 
further remains to be done. There will be no 
flame, and no one need remain in the house. 
One such pot would be sufficient for about 
100 square feet, providing the greenhouse is of 
the usual height. The cleansing of Pelargo- 
niums is best done by holding them over a pail 
of rain-water, and well slushing the foliage with 
a sponge. If in flower, however, they must be 
sponged standing upright upon the bench. 

Crimson Rambler buds withering 
(A Constant Reader).—Undoubtedly the reason 
why the buds fall off your plants of Crimson 
Rambler is that the latter receive either at some 
period a check at the roots, or the buds are 
injured in their embryo stage by early spring 
frosts. This latter circumstance is the one great 
trouble one has to contend with when these 
climbing Roses are sparsely pruned. Unless 
protection can be afforded in some way we are 
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always at the mercy of the weather. We have 
known the Crimson Rambler to behave as you 
describe when the plants have been budded 
upon the Brier. As it is a Multiflora Rose, 
the De la Grifferaie-stock appears peculiarly 
adapted to this Rose. We have also known 
such a state of affairs as you describe when 
there is dryness at the root, or when overfed 
with stimulants before the buds are well 
developed. This Rose is a very thirsty one. 
Even in greenhouses where water is thrown 
about in immense quantities one has a difficulty 
in keeping the red-spider at bay. If your sub- 
soil is sandy the trouble might be caused 
thereby. We think if you could afford this 
Rose a position where you could give it, as it 


were, a clay subsoil, well break up this latter 
and give the plants plenty of good heavy loam 
from a meadow, you would meet with better 
success. It is a notoriously slow Rose to open ; 
therefore, a very steady condition at the roots 
should be maintained until the buds are as large 
as Peas, then you can give some liquid-manure 
to enhance the colour of the flowers. You might 
also try some plants upon their own roots. The 
roots being closer to the surface would probably 
be advantageous upon your soil, 


Preparing for exhibition (No Name). 
—Roses for exhibition should be taken well in 


hand as soon as the growths show their flower- 
buds. The weak and overcrowded shoots should 
be removed to allow the remainder ample space 
for development and for obtaining air and sun- 
light. Some of the flower-buds should have 
been removed ere this, leaving the centre one, 
in most cases, but not in all, as too often the 
centre bud comes imperfect, especially in Roses 
of the Victor Verdier, or smooth-wooded race. 
As this information has often been given in our 
columns we presume you have done all this. 


We think you are wrong in watering daily, and 


this will account for much of the blight you 
speak of. One good soaking once a week is 
ample for outdoor Roses, provided always the 
ground is hoed a few hours afterwards, and a 
loose surface constantly maintained. Hen- 


manure is a very strong fertiliser, and should be 


laid by for some months before applying it. As 
you have used plentifully this manure, we should 
recommend you now to withhold any further 


stimulant, thus allowing the plants to utilise 


that which is in the soil. We prefer good farm- 
yard manure to any other, and in liquid form 
nothing can be better than cow-shed or stable 


drainings well diluted, say one part in ten of 


water. In preparing blooms for exhibition they 


certainly should not be full blown when the 


judges view them, as a flower is much depre- 


ciated if it shows its eye or centre. If you cut 
the flowers the evening before, which is always 
best, they should be about half blown, and kept 
in a cool cellar or shed. Ifthe day is very 
dull and cool a more advanced blossom will 
last, but it is better to have plenty of spare 
blooms to select from. These can be taken 
in what is known as a spare box having 
good large tubes that will hold plenty of 
water. The morning before the show some of 
the best flowers should have their centre petals 
tied up with a piece of soft wool. This may be 
kept on until the time for judging. Many a fine 
flower is thus saved from expanding too quickly, 
and a good high centre to the blooms, which all 
judges prefer, would be the result. We would 
recommend you to procure some Foster tubes to 
show your blooms in. A wire supports the stem 
which keeps the blossom erect, and thus con- 
siderably adds to its appearance. Some nice 
fluffy Moss should be procured from the wood. 
This, laid upon the shavings with which the box 
is fitted after the tubes have been inserted, 
gives a nice refreshing appearance, and will 
materially assist you to secure the prize, as 
points are given for neatness in arrangement. 
Tea Roses are known from Hybrid Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals by their more elegant and 
slender growth and delicately-coloured flowers, 
but in order to be certain it is as well to take as 
your guide the catalogue of the National Rose 
Society, which can be obtained for about one 
shilling and sixpence. 


Climbing Roses losing their 
foliage (A. Mare).—This has been a most 
trying season for Roses, owing to the excessive 
cold winds, which seem to chill the foliage. No 
doubt you suffer from bad drainage, as you say 
the foliage is dropping off your climbing plants. 
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You cannot do much just now to alter the 
drainage, but you can aérate the soil by lightly 
forking it over. If heavy rains again occur lay 
on the border some roofing-slates, removing 
them during spells of dry weather. Many of 
the Tea and Noisette Roses cannot endure a lot 


of moisture at the root, and this is an excellent | 


plan, not only for climbers, but for dwarf- | 


growers, which are at all difficult to cultivate. 
Around London Rose-growers have experienced 
a slight frost quite recently, and this has caused 
the foliage to have a crippled and sickly appear- 
ance in many cases. 


CLUSTER ROSES. 

In all its varied forms the Rose, which has been 
appropriated as the emblematic flower of Eng- 
land, is welcome in our gardens. How beautiful 
are the earliest of the Tea Roses, such asSafrano, 
bearing their delightfully-tinted buds on a 
sheltered wall, often, in mild seasons, almost in 
the depth of winter. What a prodigality of 
loveliness is there not in June, ‘‘ the month of 
the Roses,” that ‘‘ hastes and wastes,” dowering 
us on every side with profusion of blossom, 
“like wealthy men, who care not how they 
he Thenis the time that the summer-blooming 

oses are in the zenith of their beauty. The 





odour of ripe Pears. Valuable as are all the 
Roses enumerated, none cam compare, where 
clambering, unrestricted growth is desirable, 
with the cluster Roses Ayrshire and Evergreen. 
It is true that their flowering season is not a 
protracted one, but the picture presented by 
their blossom-laden shoots festooning crumbling 
wall, hoary tree trunk, rustic arbour and trellis, 
or flinging long flower-trails from the fresh 
green foliage of Elm or Beech, is one of natural 
beauty and unrestrained freedom, such as no 
other section of the Rose family can rival. So 
beautiful, indeed, is it, yet withal so fleeting, 
that not for a single day should it remain 
unvisited, lest we miss any of the ever-changing 
phases of beauty that it presents. 

Some may think, noting the vigour with 
which these rambling climbers grow, that they 
stand in need of no careat the time of planting, 
that all that is necessary is to dig a small hole 
in ground often full of roots of trees or encum- 
bered with rank vegetation, in builders’ refuse 
left at the foot of a wall, or on a rocky ledge, 
and cram the roots in. Roses so planted are 
foredoomed to failure. For Roses making such 
prodigious growth in the year a good start is 
indispensable. If possible, a bed 3 feet square 
and as much deep should be given them, com- 
posed of good turfy loam mixed with manure. 





Cluster Roses over rustic fence. 


great Réve d’Or that covers the gable of the 
house is a miracle of golden-fawn; above the 
rustic arch and amongst the boughs of over- 
arching trees the cluster Roses spread sheets of 
snowy blossom ; in the cottage gardens are the 
Moss Roses, with their exquisite pink buds ; the 
pink flush of bushes of the Monthly Rose, and 
the old Cabbage Rose, with its unrivalled per- 
fume, that insensibly bridges over the years, 
and brings a reminiscence ot the Roses of child- 
hood, when, perhaps, our faculties were not so 
hypercritical as in the present day, or when, 
possibly, the Cabbage Rose held an unrivalled 
sway, which, in the face of the many and showier 
introductions of later years, it has been unable to 
maintain. What opulence of colour blazes from 
the hedge of Austrian Briers ; a golden-yellow 
that not even Maréchal Niel at its best can 
emulate, a fiery orange-red, so deep that, in the 
sunshine, the base of the petals around the gold 
stamens appears almost black. In the autumnal 
days the Tea Roses are still with us, with their 
suave colour-gradations, more desirable in our 
eyes since the more insistent attractions of 
their Hybrid Perpetual sisters, which, alas! 


are anything but perpetual, have long 
since passed away, while on the trellis the 
white Macartney Rose _ still produces 


its chaste single blossoms, with their faint 





From a photograph by Mr. Fitzherbert, 
Lanscombe House, Torquay. 


If tree-roots are likely to encroach upon this 
space means must be taken to prevent their 
ingress, for a time at least. This may be 
effected either by masonry or by planting in a 
barrel, which should be sunk until its upper 
edge isjust below the surface of the soil. It 
should be well drained, as the roots areimpatient 
of stagnant moisture. by the time the staves 
have rotted, the Rose roots will be vigorous 
enough to shift for themselves, though when 
grown in close proximity to trees frequent 
applications of liquid-fertilisers are desirable. 
In the case of masonry being employed, the wall 
should be about 10 feet long and should go down 
to a depth of 5 feet. Sawer. 





Fortune’s Yellow Rose losing its 
foliage (A. M. Wakefield).—This variety, 
with one or two others, notably Solfaterre, are 
much addicted to losing their foliage outdoors 
in this country, but under glass, where plenty of 
heat and moisture are given, they give no 
trouble in this respect. As you say the plant is 
a very large one we should imagine the trouble 
in this case liesat the roots. Possibly they 
have penetrated the uncongenial subsoil, which 
is rendered still more objectionable by heavy 
rains. We should advise you to remove the 


soil in October next, taking care not to disturb 
the roots too much. Dig well round and under 
the plant, but leave the mass of earth occupied 
by the roots intact. Put in some good loam 
under and around the roots, which will soon 
attract new rootlets, that should enable you to 
be rewarded with more retentive foliage upon 
your plant. Could you not put a glass coping 
over this Rose? Not only would it send off 
excessive rainfall, but it would also assist 
your plant to have well-ripened wood—a very 
essential factor to its well-doing. 


Pruning Marechal Niel Rose 
(H. M, E.).—Nothing will be gained by pruning 
your plant now. When this Rose is forced, and 
flowers appear in March and April, it is a good 
practice to prune the growths back hard, and 
afford during the summer abundance of heat and 
moisture, then some good long rods are produced 
that have a chance of becoming well ripened in 
autumn. In your case we fear it is too late for 
this ; we should, therefore, advise you to leave 
all growths intact, but spreading them out well 
to assist their 1ipening. The border outside in 
which the roots are running should be kept 
forked up, and a good deluging of weak liquid- 
manure afforded about once in two or three 
weeks. If the roots are ina healthy state some 
good young growths will probably start out from 
the base of the plant. Therefore, if you see such 
appearing, keep the house rather close, and 
syringe well morning and evening.” If we have 
plenty of sun and a good autumn these young 
shoots should become hard enough to give you 
some fine flowers next spring. Bending the 
shoots almost horizontally will induce new 
growth to break out. 


Six goodearly-fiowering pink Roses 
for outdoors (Hilda).—We should recom- 
mend Caroline Testout, La France, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Grace Darling, Sylph. La Fraicheur 
and Lady Mary Fitzwilliam are two excellent 
early kinds were it not that they grow rather 
indifferently, and Mrs. Sherman Crawford, Mrs. 
John Laing, and Captain Christy are three first- 
class varieties, but they open rather later than 
the six first named. 


The double Yellow Rose (Rosa sul- 
phurea) (H. FH. Higgins ).—We were pleased to 
hear that you were so successful in cultivating 
what is looked upon by experts as a very diffi- 
cult Rose. It is perfectly distinct from Persian 
Yellow, and although sometimes called the 
Yellow Provence, it has no relation whatever 
to this tribe. The flowers differ frcm Persian 
Yellow in being of much deeper build, larger, 
and two or three shades richer in colour, with 
totally different foliage and wood. The splendid 
golden-yellow colour of the blossoms you sent 
reminded us of the double Marsh Marigold. 
Not only is this Rose difficult to grow in some 
districts, but it also has a bad habit of 
bursting its flowers. It is also a most difficult 
Rose to propagate. It was known to Parkin- 
gon, an authority on gardening 200 years 
ago, and was supposed to have been  in- 
troduced from Constantinople. Some years 
since a sensation was caused by the 
gardener at Burghley House, Stamford, exhibit- 
ing this Rose, and it flourished so much with 
him that the name of ‘‘ Burghley Yellow” 
became attached to it. We have seen it flower- 
ing there most splendidly, and we_ believe 
Mr. Gilbert attributed his success with this 
Rose to the lime which abounds in the soil in 
that district. Perhaps of the two varieties the 
Persian Yellow is the easiest to cultivate, but 
when one can obtain success with the double 
Yellow as you have done, it is most certainly 
far superior. It doesnot take kindly to budding 
and layering, and offsets appears the best method 
to increase it. We shall be pleased at any time 
to obtain from you any information you are able 
to give us as to the soil it is growing in, also 
aspect and age of your plant. 


Rose Baroness Rothschild. — This 
delicate pink Rose still remains a great 
favourite amongst all classes, and no wonder. 
In symmetry it far outstrips the well-known 
La France, which must be caught in the half- 
expanded bud stage to be presentable, especially 
if the blooms are wanted for exhibition. The 
Baroness is of sturdy growth and soon makes 
large bushes if mulched and liberally fed. La 
France stands an exposed situation as well as 
any Rose I know.—G. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE EDELWEISS, 
Tur Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) is 
perhaps one of the most popular plants of the 
alpine flora, and the one plant of thousands that 
the average mountain tourist is most anxious to 
discover. Interesting the plant is undoubtedly, 
though beyond this it possesses but few 
attractions from a decorative point of view. 
Of course, its correct home is the rock garden, 
where it should be planted in not too rich soil, 
yet quite firm. The plant is seen always to 
good advantage if rather freely grouped in 
colonies in the rock garden. The plant may be 
grown with complete success when a few strong 
seedlings are firmly planted in a narrow chink 


of rock, so placed that a deep fissure of gritty | 


or sandy loam may be assured for the roots to 
ramble in. Plants in pots may be grown and 
flowered when the collar is tightly wedged 
between some pieces of stone or old mortar. At 
this season of the year I have frequently received 
parcels of the plant by post merely wrapped in 
a bit of Sphagnum Moss and some oiled paper, 
and in this way they travel well. But whether 
these collected plants will continue to succeed 
under cultivation in our lowland gardens depends | 
as much on the way they have been lifted as 
upon any subsequent treatment on arrival. Assu- 
ming such plants do come to hand, and _ possess- 
ing a fair amount of fibrous roots, 
there is no better way of starting 
such things than by planting them 
not too deeply in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
and sand, Many plants that fre- 
quently rot, and that rapidly, when 
placed in soil will start new roots 
quite quickly when planted in this 
simple way: Give one good water- 
ing when planted, place in a rather 
shaded place and not a stuffy, ill- 
ventilated frame, and leave them 
alone for a week at least without 
further moisture. In this way 
scores of rare alpines have been 
treated after a long journey with a 
good deal of success. On the other 
hind, those who have no oppor- 
tuaity of obtaining plants direct 
from their mountain home will find 
sseds by far the best method of 
o taining a stock. Indeed, seeds 
mist be looked to for perpetuating 
the stock also, for the plant is not 
always a success when divided. On 
tie other hand, it may be grown 
from seeds with perfect ease, and 
tiough I have grown the plant with 
success, I am bound to say I have 
never been able to obtain such 
results as I saw a few years ago in 
the gardens of Pusey House, Berk- 
siire. Here the Edelweiss was 
t-eated as a biennial, large beds 
being edged around with it. The plants 
grew with considerable vigour, making tufts 
of leaves over a foot high and flowering 
abundantly. In this way a succession of 
plants, to follow each year, was maintained, 
seeds being harvested in great quantity. The 
plant produces tufts of hoary or woolly leaves 
from which issues the flower-stem, usually not 
more than 4 inches or 6 inches high. The true 
flowers are small and inconspicuous, yellow in 
colour, and set, as it were, in a star-like whorl 
of woolly, oblong leaves, rendered white or 
nearly so by the density of the down-like 
tomentum that covers them. To this peculiar 
and interesting character the plant owes much 
of its popularity. 


us 





Planting commoner Alpine plants 
(A. E. H. ).—Provided that requisite attention 
be given to the plants during the summer, we 
preter to transplant in the spring, as a cold, 
damp winter, before the roots have become 
well established in the soil, often proves fatal. 
If planted in the spring, however, the roots 
should be kept moist during the scorching 
summer days for their first season in a new 
position, or they will become dried up and 
consequently perish. If the rock garden be 
properly constructed they will have found a 
cool root-hold before their second season, and 
will require no artificial moisture. Many rock- 





The Edelweiss. 





plants are amenable to division as a means of 


propagation, among which the following may 
be mentioned: <Acna, Achillea, Alyssum, 
Audrosace, Arabis, Arenaria, Armeria, Aster, 
Aubrietia, Campanulas of sorts, Cardamine, 
Cerastium, Dianthus, Dryas, Gentians, Helian- 
themum, Ionopsidium, Linaria, Lithospermum, 
Omphalodes, Orobus, Oxalis, Saxifrage, Sedum, 
Sempervivum, Silene, and Thyme. 


Tufted Pansy HEndymion.—This is 


undoubtedly a large flower, but when fully 


| expanded the lower petal is so much out of pro- 


portion in size to the upper ones that the point 
gained in its size is, on this account, to a con- 
siderable extent lost. For exhibition the best 
flowers to select are those of medium size, when 
the blossoms are more even in form and 
distinctly better in appearance than when fully 
grown specimens are selected. The plant has a 
most robust constitution. One failing is a 
shortness of the flower-stem, which, with the 
strong growth which characterises the plant, 
places it at a disadvantage with many other 
excellent Tufted Pansies. The colour may be 
described as pale yellow.—C. A. H. 


Cutting down Kniphofias (Tritomas) 
( Brockweir ).—It would certainly tend to weaken 
the Tritomas if you were to cut the leafage in 
February, and if a hard frost supervened after 
the plants were denuded of leaves they might 
be killed or much injured. They might, how- 
ever, be protected with mats or coverings of 





From a photograph by Mrs. Newman, 
Hazelhurst, Haslemere. 


some description. As, from your account, the 
Tritomas grow too strongly for your purpose 
and act detrimentally to the Irises with which 
they are planted, a less robust growth on their 
part would be desirable, and under these cir- 
cumstances, but no other, we would countenance 
the removal of the leaves. If you find eventu- 
ally that the plants become unduly weak you 
must leave them untouched. Of the Heaths you 
name Krica vagans alba is dwarf growing, being 
about 1 foot in height ; the rest belong to the 
Ling family (Calluna), and are small, hardy, 
spreading shrubs, C. vulgaris hypnoides being 
the dwarfest. We fear that as yet no remedy 
or preventive has been found for red-rust on 
Roses ; at least, we have never come across any 
specific that has proved effectual. 

Iberis, or Perennial Candytufts.— 
Some hardy plants stand out conspicuously 
for their many good qualities. This applies 
strongly to several of the Iberis. Some few 
years ago I planted two large patches, side by 
side—namely, Iberis sempervirens fl.-pl. and 
I. correwfolia. Now these have grown to strong 
beak one can judge of their value. The former 
I consider worthless. With us it is simply a 
dirty white with small crimped blooms. Stand- 
ing beside so good a plant as its neighbour, its 
poorness is more apparent. No low-growing 
plant, however, is more effective than Iberis 
correefolia. Its large, pure white flowers, pro- 
duced in such quantities, make it a most valu- 


able border or rock plant. Another recom- 
mendation is that it blooms later than many 
other kixds, thereby keeping up the display. 
Everyone should grow this plant, seeing it is 
very hardy, free in growth, and useful to cut 
from for vases, etc. Another good kind is I. 
Garrexiana, which is also a free grower, coming 
earlier into bloom; but the flowers are not as 
large or so good in form. I. sempervirens is a 
good and free-growing kind; but to me I. gib- 
raltarica is a gem, but I wish it were hardier. 
—Joun Crook. 


PLANTS FOR A BACKGROUND. 


In old-fashioned gardens where the planting is 
carried out as far as possible on natural lines I 
always think suitable backgrounds play a most 
important part. Doubtless in the majority of 
gardens many beds are so situated that there is 
nothing in the way of tree or shrub life near 
them, but if they can be placed in positions 
where this is available the effect of many 
flowers is considerably enhanced. This is very 
noticeable in the case of walls forming a back- 
ground to borders and that are comparatively 
bare of foliage. Until the clothing process is 
completed, one may tax his ingenuity to plant 
such borders effectively, but the task is easy 
when the wall is clothed from top to bottom 
with a mass of greenery. Such a wall and 
border about 100 yards long are close at hand, 
the one covered with Wistaria and the other 
nearly furnished with perennials of various 
heights. Any available spaces I always fill in 
with Cactus Dahlias, Cannas, annual miniature 
Sunflowers, and the like, with the full assurance 
that they will show to advantage against the 
leafy background. Another old wall, against 
which were planted in bygone days many things 
scarcely bond-fide wall plants, as the Judas 
Tree, the variegated Buckthorn, Escallonia 
macrantha, the single and double forms of 
Deutzia crenata, and others, has served as a: 
background to a small Rose garden, big old 
plants of the vigorous pillar varieties being 
planted comparatively close up, and the dif- 
ferent sections worked down to a group of 
Polyanthas immediately in front. It was not, 
however, a background of wall, whether clothed 
or otherwise, that occurred to my mind when 
starting these notes, but rather the utilisation, 
more or less, in the open of tree and shrub life 
as a finish to the groups of flowering plants, and 
the idea may be illustrated by quoting a few 
examples. A bed of scarlet Cannas, well grown 
both in the matter of flower and foliage, may look 
very well right out in the open, but certainly not 
so well as when placed in some cosy nook backed 
and flanked by some light-foliaged tree or shrub. 
Take the case of the tree-like shrub Prunus 
Pissardi; howadmirably Galtonia candicans, the 
Sweet Tobacco, and big plant of the White Mar- 
guerite show against its bright-coloured foliage, 
but I think even a better combination is furnished 
by the Prunus in the background faced by Purity 
Starwort, and the latter in its turn by the large- 
flowered form of Amellus. Some of the peren- 
nial Sunflowers also show well against this shrub, 
notably Helenium multiflorum. Very few gar- 
dens possess occasional plants of Magnolia 
macrophylla. I think, however, this big-leaved 
tree might be planted with advantage given a 
sheltered nook, because where it does well it is 
absolutely unique as a background for tall- 
flowering plants, combining hardiness with 
tropical foliage. Where flowering or fine- 
leaved shrubs exist at the back of borders, 
the planting in front of them should always 
be carried out with the view to secure 
effective and pleasing contrasts, and this, for- 
tunately, can be done well with the aid of hardy 
things without troubling with plants that have 
to be renewed annually. Instances of this are 
to hand in clumps of the large-flowered Syringa 
faced with Delphiniums, and later the double 
Deutzia crenata and some of the earlier Phloxes. 
As a matter of fact, however, all deciduous 
shrubs that are left practically free and not 
annually mutilated with a pair of shears act, 
quite apart from their flowers, as admirable 
backgrounds to the taller perennials, especially 
if the latter are so planted that the flower- 
stems or heads, as the case may be, show up 
naturally amongst the foliage of the shrubs. 
In the case of a background of conifers, especi- 
ally if the latter are of stiff, formal habit, the 
selection of flowers to face them is not so easy ; 
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preference should be given to those of irregular 
habit, such, for instance, as Delphiniums or An- 
chusa italica, as opposed to dense heads that keep 
about the same level. The same principle applies 
to all hardy plant borders that are of sufficient 
width to allow of the planting of some three 
or four species across the same. The relief of a 
heavy group by one of light, graceful habit adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of the whole, and 
should be quite as much a matter for considera- 
tion at planting time as the judicious arrange- 
ment of different colours. In this latter matter 
what wonderful contrasts can be managed with 
bond fide nardy plants, quite as good, I fancy, if 
this be the special aim, as were ever brought 
about by the most lavish use of tender subjects. 
I have noted, for instance, within the last few 
days Snapdragons of various heights in an endless 
variety of shades, from almost a pure white to 
an intense maroon ; tufted Pansies very similar ; 
Ponies running rather more on the one 
shade, but still very varied and fine-foliaged 
plants so far as the present time is concerned, 
from the deep hue of the Lobelias to the white- 
leaved Veronica. | OFM ed Ne 





A GOOD USE FOR CLIMBERS. 


THE accompanying illustration shows 
beauty of climbing plants for clothing the bare 
walls of a house-front. It tells its own tale, 
Clematis montana and other plants flowering 





Climbers over house-front. 


gaily in the spring. 
than is usual. There are other climbers besides 
the self-clinging Virginian Creeper, which is 
so often seen that one becomes rather weary 
of it. 





Plants for peat bog.—‘‘ Mrs. F.” would 
be obliged if the Editor of GARDENING 
could recommend to her any hardy flowering 
plants (not expensive) suitable for growing in 
a peat bog at the edge of a wood, in which there 
is already Rhododendrons, Willows, Iris, and 
30g Bean growing. 

*,* There are many flowering plants that 
should succeed well in your bog garden. The 
Marsh Marigold and it double variety, Loose- 
strife (Lythrum), Willow Herb (Epilobium), 
Ranunculus Lingua, and the Globe-flowers 
(Trollius). Of Primulas, P. Sieboldi, P. japonica, 
and P. rosea flourish excellently in damp situa- 
tions, as do the hardy terrestrial Orchids, Orchis 
latifolia, O. militaris, and many others, as well 
as the fine O. foliosa, while the Mocassin-flower 
(Cypripedium spectabile) is eminently suited for 
such a site. The American Cowslips (Dode- 
catheon) do well in a damp bed of peat, as do 
the Wood Lilies (Trillium), of which there are 
several beautiful varieties. Grass of Parnassus 
(Parnassia palustris) delights in an oozy peat 
bed, and its white flowers are very attractive. 
The Yellow Water Flag and its variegated 
variety would also find such a spot to their 


the | 


We see here more variety | 





liking, and the Japanese Irises (I. Kampferi) 
should succeed, while I. sibirica might be tried 
with good results. 
plants, and the herbaceous varieties, 8. Aruncus, 
S. palmata, 8. venusta, and 8. japonica would 
grow strongly ; while of the shrubby section, 5. 
ariefolia and 8. Lindleyana might be tried. 
Thalictrums, Solomon’s Seal, Monkshood, and 
Golden Rod grow luxuriantly in damp spots, 
and might with advantage be planted. For 
foliage effects Cyperus Longus, Carex pendula, 
and Reed Mace are valuable. 


EHremurus robustus. — This glorious 
Asphodel is now blooming freely with me. The 
plant is about 3 feet 6 inches through, and 
carries six fine spikes of bloom, the tallest of 
which is already 6 feet 9 inches in height, and 
is still growing. The flowers, which are a lovely 
| peach colour, cover from 2 feet to 3 feet of the 
top of the stem in a brush-like spike, and begin 
to open at the bottom. As the plant seems to 
be little known at present, I shall be very 
pleased to show it to anyone who is interested 
in hardy flowers. 
the next fortnight.—K. L. Macauistrer, Hams- 
lade, Bampton, N. Devon. 





‘for supplying cut flowers, and foliage too, as the 


From a photograph by Mrs. Childs, Chosen Hill, near Cheltenham. 


leaves are decidedly ornamental. The great 
thing to aim at in its culture is plenty of 
moisture at the root, for few plants suffer more 
'from drought than this, and as it starts into 
growth before the danger from spring frosts is 
over, it is best to place it under the partial 
shade of overhanging branches. Anyone having 
'a wet corner in their garden might turn it to 
good account by planting it with clumps of 
Spirea japonica.—J. G., Gosport. 





SOME USEFUL ANNUALS. 


ALTHOUGH many flower gardens are now nearly 
filled with perennials, and things of a transitory 
nature are but sparingly used, there are some 
annuals so useful for cutting, and also some 
that make such a bright and, for the one season, 
/such an enduring display that one can hardly 
dispense with them. There is a tendency some- 
times to think that whilst perennials must be 
provided for, annuals of any description can be 
allowed to shift for themselves; but if we 
remember that the majority are vigorous both 
in root and foliage, and will flower under 
favourable conditions for nearly four months, 
it is reasonable to conclude that they require a 
very considerable amount of sustenance. Gyp- 
sophila elegans comes considerably earlier than 
the perennial form even under a north wall, 


Spireas are water-loving | 


It will be in perfection for 


Spirzea japonica in open air.—This| 
ornamental plant appears to be much better 
known as a pot plant than for beautifying the 
open-air garden, yet it is very useful, especially 


make two sowings of this, the one in the open 
in the site above named, where the plants 
grow strongly and throw some fine heads of 
flower, the other about a month earlier under 
cover, from whence the plants are removed to 
well-prepared patches on the open border, and 
/where they come early into flower if care is 
|taken in the removal. Its chief value lies in 
the light and graceful panicles available for cut- 
ting early in the season. It is not a long- 
enduring annual, and I should not recommend 
its use for prominent places in the flower 
garden. Iceland Poppies pay for early and thin 
sowing under cover. They should be handled 
carefully in the pricking out, so as to disturb 
| the roots as little as possible, and when the 
| plants are ready for the open border they should 
have thorough soaking, and be lifted with a nice 
mass of roots. It is not advisable to use any 
| members of the Poppy family in vases that are 
| only filled bi-weekly, but they come in very 
useful for dinner-table work or anything of a 
similar nature where they are only needed 
| for the day or evening, as the case may be. The 
fact that this particular variety is, from a flower- 
ing standpoint, of long duration is sufficient to 
| lead to the conclusion that it wants a bit of good 
soil, not necessarily rich, but of the quality 
essential to produce good vegetables. Seedling 
Carnations are now among the best July flowers 
for cutting. It is essential when dealing with 
'annuals to cater for the popular taste, and the 
three already mentioned are great 
favourites ; so, too, are Gaillardias. 
Given the most careful attention and 
early sowing, the annual forms do not 
flower so easily as the perennials, but 
when they do come there is a very 
gorgeous display, onlyrivalled, I think, 
by the best strains of Salpiglossis. 
They stand very well when cut. 


Linum grandiflorum supplies at the 
present time the colour to be found 
later in masses of scarlet Begonias and 
Pelargoniums. Given good treatment, 
it is a long-enduring annual, and one of 
the best for filling portions of borders 
in outlying parts of the garden. A 
liberal dose of manure, deep tilth, and 
early thinning to a foot each way are 
conditions essential to successful cul- 
ture. Although Petunias do not come 
under the heading of those things 
useful for cutting, they rank, together 
with Verbenas, as about the best of the 
bond-fide bedding annuals, possessing 
the merit of being easily grown, com- 
ing quickly into flower, and lasting out 
well to the end of the season. Very 
great improvement has been effected 
within the last few years in Petunias 
both in the way of introductions and 
in hybridising. It is advisable if the 
plants are pegged to get them down as 
early as possible ; if allowed to make 
considerable headway, it is dificult to perform 
the operation without snapping them at the 
collar. Iwas rather amused the other day when 
making a tour of inspection of cottage gardens to 
meet more than one with the remark that the 
| flowering season of the Sweet Peas was very brief, 
coupled with the information that the growers 
liked to save their own seed—a fact, by-the- 
way, plainly evident from the countless numbers 
|of seed-pods that were hanging. If this is 
‘allowed to go too far it is difficult to pull the 
plants round, but if the foliage is still fairly 
green, and there are indications of growth, it 
may be effected by the removal of all seed-pods, 
a thick mulch of good manure, and a thorough 
soaking with water. There is no mistaking the 
fact that Sweet Peas amply repay a little careful 
attention. In the newer varieties, with an 
improvement in the flower come a great vigour 
and length of stalk, making them of additional 
value for cutting. E. 





¢ 





Androsace foliosa is now very charming 
with its ample ovate foliage and pretty clusters 
of rosy-red flowers. It is a capital subject for 
the rock garden, flowering freely and continu- 
ously where soil and position are alike suitable 
to its needs. Even in these respects the plant 
is not so exacting as some members of this race, 
though where some little shelter is forthcoming 





and from that site I started cutting in 
quantity the last week in June. I like to 





from the hot sun the growth is usually more free 
and vigorous, 
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LAPAGERIAS, 


It is noteworthy that Chili is not remarkable 
for having added greatly to our lists of culti- 
vated plants, but in the Lapagerias we have de- 
cided acquisitions. Amongst cool-house climbers 


the Lapagerias occupy without doubt the fore- 


most position, being of easy culture and free 


growth when a congenial place is found for 
them. It does not do to assume that they will 
succeed in the best possible manner in every 
cool greenhouse or conservatory just because 
such houses are cool. The position even in a 
house has to be chosen in order to meet with the 
best success. Lapagerias should not be allowed 
too much exposure to the sun’s rays, particu- 
larly through the warmer part of the day during 
the summer season. When such a position 
cannot be avoided, then the shading should ke 
moderately heavy, and if continuous it will nct 
do any harm as far as the Lapagerias are con- 
cerned. In my own case I have succeeded well 
with one plant at the western end of a conserva- 
tory (facing south), where the shade of a higher 
building intercepted the sun’s rays soon after 
midday, but at the eastern end, where I wanted 
one to grow more particularly, I have twice 
failed, although every attention was given to 
soil, drainage, etc. I can only account for it by 
this plant receiving more sunlight than was 
good for it through the greater portion of the 
day. In a span-roof house, with one side facing 
either north, north-east, or north-west, such a 
pong I would choose for Lapagerias, shading 
ightly even then. A damp wallina cool-house 
will of necessity be one that does not receive 
any great amount of sunshine upon it; here the 
Lapageria will do well. For covering the roofs 
of corridors this plant is also admirably suited. 
Lapagerias and Camellias thrive well together ; 
the genial moisture and cool atmosphere in 
which the last-named delight are just suited to 
the former, A dry atmosphere, with too much 
exposure to draughts, is a drawback to a good 
free growth, which is so desirable in order to 
secure freedom and profusion of flowering. 

Far better and more enduring results are to 
be had by planting out in a well-drained border 
than when under pot culture, although now 
and again some excellent pot specimens are 
seen of both the red and the white varieties. 
Depth of border is not so essential as width 
and length. With plenty of surface room the 
young shoots have greater freedom, 1 foot or 
18 inches in depth being ample. In some 
positions more room can, of course, be afforded 
than in others, but if 2 feet square, 7.e., 4 
square feet, can be secured there will be 
room for a plant to grow away for several years, 
by careful attention to top-dressing with good 
soil and giving plenty of water. A continuous 
border will suit admirably for planting out a 
few plants each of both colours, allowing the 
growths to intermix themselves. Eighteen 
inches in width would in such a case be 
ample. When pot culture becomes a necessity, 
then I would prefer pots of special make 
with greater diameter than depth, relatively 
speaking ; imagine, for instance, a No. 1 pot 
with 6 inches of the bottom taken off; such 
would be my choice. Otherwisea large amount 
of drainage will have to be em loyed, with a 
risk of the roots amongst it getting too dry, for 
the roots of the Lapageria are very much 
disposed to ramble amongst the crocks when 
they have the opportunity so to do. The soil 
I find best suited for Lapagerias is a mixture of 
peat and loam, more of the former than the 
latter, in the proportion of about three to one. 
Both peat and loam should be of the very best, 
containing plenty of fibrous matter ; such peat 
as one would choose for Ferns and such loam as 
one prefers for Melons would suit well. To 
this plenty of sand should be added, or else road- 
grit, with a good amount of clean broken crocks 
and nutty charcoal to keep the soil open. Do 
not break the soil up too finely ; the rougher it 
can be used in a moderate way the better will it 
be for the plants, as it will have to remain for 
some years. During early spring is an excellent 
time for planting out Lapagerias. Where several 
are planted in one border, 2 feet should at least 
be allowed between each plant. Throughout 
the growing season, however, the syringe 
should be freely but lightly used, whilst the 
shoots should be prevented from entwining 






much disposed to do. 


flower. 


time should the soil become too dry. Well-estab- 


lished plants after a few years require additions 
made to the border, either by extension or the 





The White Lapageria. 


careful removal of inert soil, substituting fresh 
in its place. It is well known how partial 
slugs are to the young shoots; more plants 
are in this way injured than by any other 
means from insects. The best remedy of all is 
powdered glass. Wadding, Oat chaff, or lime 
will also answer, but each needs more looking 
after than the glass. Of insects, white scale, 
thrips, and green-fly are all troublesome, but 
each may be coped with by remedies given in 
the calendars from time to time. Before plant- 
ing out Lapagerias it is much the best plan to 
rove the variety unless the young plants are 
rom a guaranteed stock. There are inferior 
forms of both the red and the white varieties ; 
it is therefore quite needful to be on the safe 


themselves into one another, which they are 
I am no believer in 
formal training ; it is absurd, to say the least. 
When a plant is once well established none but 
the leaders will require tying in at all during 
the current season; it should rather be left 
until the flowering period has gone by. Then 
the weakly wood can be cut away to afford 
room for the stronger. Lapagerias are, I think, 
seen to better advantage when trained over wire 
arches, allowing the shoots to hang down, as 
they will do with their own weight when in 
Plenty of water is required at the roots 
all through the season of growth, whilst at no 





side to save future disappointment and loss of 
time also. At times, young plants, if not 
thoroughly well rooted, will produce somewhat 
inferior flowers, but in these even it can be fairly 
well discerned whether the forms are good ones 
or not. Propagation is best effected by layers, 
using a sandy and peaty soil. Seedlings may 
afford some variation, but it is hardly possible 
to surpass in their way the best red and white © 
varieties now in commerce. Those which have 
been raised by supposed or actual crossing of 
these two colours have not resulted in anything 
either astonishing or more desirable. J. 





Twenty-four best Zonal Pelargo- 
niums (J. Wilford ).—There are so many excel- 
lent sorts, which differ very little from each 
other, that the task in selecting the number you 
ask for is not so easy as it may appear. We 
give the names of plants representing a variety 
of colours, and the plants generally are of good 
habit. We do not know of any book upon the 
culture of the Zonal Pelargonium, but think 
you will find all you want to know by a constant 
perusal of the pages of GARDENING. The selec- 
tion is confined to single types of flower, and 
these are represented by beautiful round pips 
of large size, good form, and enormous trusses. 
Of the crimson and scarlet shades secure 
Rev. F. H. Brett, bright scarlet, etc. ; Lord 
Farrer, clear rosy-scarlet, white eye ; Princess 
Alix, clear pale rose, very fine; Phcenna, 
scarlet, shaded magenta; Chas. Mason, grand 
scarlet, splendid truss ; Mr. J. Wright, 
orange-scarlet ; Olivia, bright rosy-cerise ; Mr. 
H. Shoesmith, dark crimson; and Charles 
Dickens, good bold crimson flower. Of the 
salmon colours A. F. Wooten is perhaps the 
best. Others, also very good, are Mr. H. A. 
Reeds, soft light salmon ; Mrs. D’Ombrain, pale 
blush, margin deepening to rich salmon ; Mas- 
cagni, mottled salmon, white eye; and Lady 
Edwin Saunders, deepest salmon. Of pink 
shades secure Maud of Wales, lilac - pink ; 
Gertrude Pearson, pure rose-pink, white on 
upper petal; Mrs. Wildsmith, soft rose-pink ; 
and Duchess of Portland, a bright rose-pink of 
good form. White sorts are not so numerous, 
but you will find Dr. Nansen a good pure 
white ; Duchess of York, purest white, with 
large trusses ; and Snowdrop, a flower of perfect 
form and snow white. The other sorts may be 
represented by Duchess of Devonshire, a deep 
blush ; Miss H. E. Morley, large pearly white, 
blotched salmon-red in centre; and Alice M. 
Love, mauve, slightly shaded white. You will 
find the above a Bed. representative selection. 


Fuchsia General Roberts.—In every 
respect is this a showy and useful climber for 
the conservatory when allowed to grow 
naturally; indeed, any attempt to unduly 
restrict this rather free-growing kind would 
only disappoint in the end. Allowed to grow 
unpruned, the shoots are strong and several 
feet long, and the wealth of pendent blossoms 
remarkable. By growing it to a single stem 
for a few feet high, and then taking out the 
point, a fine head-growth is formed and the 
plant adapted at once for the roof of the large 
greenhouse. 


Fuchsia Countess of Aberdeen.— 
This distinct plant should make a most effective 
group: It has pure white blooms, which are 
small, but produced with such remarkable free- 
dom that a complete mass of pearly drops results. 
It grows into a close bush no more than a foot 
high. Asa pot plant it is a striking object, so 
unlike any other Fuchsia that all who see it are 
charmed.—H. 


A seedling Pink.—I send you herewith 
a few blooms of a seedling white garden Pink. 
They are mostly a bit over, but you will see 
they are quite pure white, and have a smooth 
edged petal. The flowers of Mrs. Sinkins look 
quite ‘‘ dirty ” beside it. Would you be kind 
enough to say whether you think anything of 
it ?—C. M. Mayor. 

*,* A very pure white and fragrant seedling. 
Try it against all the other white Pinks to com- 
pare it with. 

New public park at Tipton.—The first prize of 
£25 in the public competition for the best plan for laying 
out the New Victoria Park at Tipton has been awarded to 


Messrs. Wm. Barron and Son, Elyaston Nurseries, 
Borrowash, 
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FRUIT, Grape an amateur can grow. Itisnot first rate | quality. It needs much thinning and warmth 


LATE GRAPES. 


Frw Grapes have become so popular of - late 
years as the very late varieties, of which the) 
one illustrated, Gros Maroc, is a type. As seen in | 
the illustration, it is a noble kind, having large 
berries and making a splendid bunch that | 
colours well. I am aware that, strictly, this 
({rape cannot be called an amateur’s variety, as 
it requires more care in culture than the Black | 
Hamburgh ; it is not nearly so free growing in 
a young state, but once its peculiarities are 
known it is satisfactory. With regard to the 
value of late Grapes to the amateur, they are 
less important than earlier ones, and of course, 
in a mixed house, with plants and Vines on the | 
roof, late fruit cannot be kept, at least the con- | 
ditions are not favourable. If those who value | 
Grapes need them for a long season they should 





devote a small house to these, and they may 
then have Grapes from May to May if they 
force, or late Grapes from 
September to the end of 
April. 


in quality, but not inferior to those noted above, 
Sut what is so important to the amateur is it 
never fails to fruit ; indeed, it fruits too freely, 
seeds well, and, if well. thinned, keeps a long 
time. It isa very handsome Grape, and ama- 
teurs who cannot afford to grow a great number 
of varieties will find this the most profitable. 
It will grow in any vinery with plants or fruits, 
and needs a fair amount of warmth when setting, 
but a dry house when fully ripe, as the berries 
decay in the centre of the bunch. This is a 
drawback in a plant-house if there is continual 
watering. The flavour, when fully ripe, is 
pleasant, and not inferior to Gros Maroc by any 
means, but few late Grapes have much flavour. 
ALNWICK SEEDLING is alsoa black late Grape, 
and is excellent for its keeping qualities. It 
must find a place among late varieties, but, 
though handsome, it cannot be termed of first- 
rate quality. It has a large, roundish berry, 
but is a bad setter, and cannot be termed a 
profitable amateur’s Grape by any means, though 





Gros Maroc will do for 
the early winter supply, 
although many call it a 
mid-season variety; but I 
find no difficulty in keep- 
ing it well into the spring. 
This variety was intro- 
duced by the late Mr. 
Rivers as long ago as 
1855, and though grown 
on the Continent for many 
years before that date, it 
cannot even now be classed 
asa popular kind. In the 
Grape-growing district of 
Hertfordshire Gros Maroc 
is a great favourite. I 
have not alluded to the 
quality of the fruit, and 
here many will agree with 
me that as an autumn 
Grape it is not first-rate ; 
the flesh is firm, though 
juicy; but this variety 
has a peculiar acid flavour 
which many object to, 
whilst others like the 
acidity. As a commercial 
Grape I do not class it 
equal to Gros Colman, a 
much easier Grape to cul- 
tivate later, with larger 
berries. It is a more 
profitable variety in every 
way if weight of crop is 
considered. Gros Maroc 
makes a splendid growth, 
and there is no difficulty 
in ripening the wood, and 
the berries are covered 
with a dense dark bloom. 

Gros ConmMAn, alluded 
te previously as one of 

















the best late Grapes, is 

also of vigorous growth, 

stout shoots, and short, 

compact bunches, averag- 

ing 1 lb. to 3 lb., berries very large, round, | 
with a tough skin. To the latter may be 
attributed its keeping qualities, and though 
for many years this variety made but slow 
progress in the public estimation, doubtless 
at the present moment it is more largely grown | 
for use from December to May than any other 
Grape in commerce. It is really a most profit- 
able variety, but needs care in cultivation— 
severe thinning, not overcropping, and plenty 
of heat when in its earlier stages of growth. 


Gros GUILLAUME is a very large late Grape, 


Gros Maroc Black Grape. 


when its setting is mastered it is really an ex- 


cellent Grape on account of its long keeping, 


and was the subject of a note in GARDENING | 


ILLUSTRATED a few weeks ago. I need not go 
out its late-keeping properties. It produces a 
very large bunch, black, roundish berries, in sea- | 
son from December to March, soft flesh, juicy, | 
but lacking the good flavour of some kinds of 
less size, and an uncertain cropper. It fre-| 
quently does not do well with other Vines, 
failing to crop freely, or only giving a supply at 
intervals, 

ALICANTE.—In my opinion this is the best late 


free cropping, strong growth of canes, and good 
quality from October to March. 

Lapy Downers SEEDLING is a valuable late 
black Grape, and has a fair-sized bunch, with 
roundish berry. It will keep good well into 
May if hung in a cool, dry room ina bottle or 


‘rack. The bunch is usually long, with an 


irregular shoulder ; berries set very thick. It 
needs much thinning, and heat also, at the 
flowering stage. It is a bad variety to scald 
when colouring, so that it should be grown in a 


house that can be given ample ventilation. The 
over the same ground again ; I will only point | 


larger-berried varieties have of late years ousted 
Lady Downes, but it is still a favourite in many 


| private gardens. 


WHITE LATE GRAPES are scarce. ‘There is no 
late white that can be compared to those noted 
above. Of course, the splendid Muscat of 
Alexandria can be kept well after Christmas, but 
not so late as others, and it needs higher culti- 
vation. The newer Lady Hutt is one of the 
best white Grapes for keeping, and of excellent 


at setting time. Trebbiano, a very large bunch, 
and a handsome white Grape, more approaches 
the black kinds noted above for keeping, free 
growth, and setting. This may be classed as a 
variety of easy growth; it rarely fails, keeps 
well into March or April, and is not of bad 
flavour at the season named. It is a valuable 
amateur’s variety, as it grows in any house, 
and, if kept cool and dry, does not decay. 


Va 





Gooseberry Ironmonger.—This Goose 
berry may be lightly regarded by those who 
only know it by seeing it in the fruiterer’s shop, 
as its small size would tell against it ; but those 
who know the spreading habit of the tree, its 
heavy bearing character, and, above all, its value 
for preserving, will readily praise it. Trees on 
good ground, and that are well fed, will ina very 
short time grow to an enormous size, while the 
quantity of fruit obtainable is astonishing. It 
has a hardy constitution, the fruit being very 
small—indeed, I know of no smaller—red in 
colour and very hairy. It makes a most deli- 
cious preserve, and the fruit will hang on the 
trees in an eatable condition for a long time, 
though not so long as Warrington. Those who 
need a long supply of Gooseberries in a green 
state for tarts would find a few trees of [ron- 
monger invaluable, as large berries are always 
objectionable in a cooked state in the dining- 
room, and ordinary sorts quickly grow beyond 
the standard size. This Gooseberry also would 
pay the market gardener, as every season special 
orders are given for berries for preserving.—C. 


Gooseberry Whitesmith. — Amongst 
the many newer Gooseberries, the old-fashioned, 
highly-flavoured varieties are apt to be for- 
gotten ; indeed, one might now often search in 
vain through newly-planted plots for such sorts 
ag Warrington and Whitesmith. Itis true that 
even some of the extra-sized exhibition sorts are 
suitable for dessert, but many more are thick 
skinned, almost pulpless, and of a very inferior 
flavour. I have grown a good many different 
sorts from time to time, but still think that for 
all-round dessert quality Whitesmith is not to 
be beaten. Itisafact that, where a tree or two 
of itis growing amongt others, blackbirds and 
thrushes invariably choose Whitesmith, even 
though the rest of the sorts ripen simultaneously. 
I admit that Whinham’s Industry and Keep- 
sake are enormous bearers and before many 
sorts in flavour, but I am sure that White- 
smith is still a valuable Gooseberry for profit, 
as with judicious pruning and a  sustain- 
ing root-run no fault can be found with the 
yield. The same remarks apply with equal 
force to the old Warrington as a red variety. 


—J. 


Strawberry Waterloo.—This mulberry- 
coloured Strawberry is a favourite with many 
gardeners, as it comes in late, especially if 
grown on a north border. The fruit in good 
soil sometimes grows to an enormous size, and, 
if gathered before too ripe, is fairly firm. The 
flavour is, I think, such as would satisfy most 
people. Waterloo is, however, by no means a 
market Strawberry, as it requires good cultiva- 
tion, makes runners late, and is not a heavy 
cropper at any time, much less on yearling 
plants. Ifthe plants are fed the second year 
they crop much better, and it is from these that 
runners should be taken, as they are produced 
earlier. A new Strawberry, a cross between 
Waterloo and British Queen, is being sent out 
this season. It is said to be a goed cropper, 
having large fruit of excellent flavour. There 
are so many good Strawberries nowadays that 
to become popular new introductions must be 
excellent.—G. 


Inula glandulosa.—In well-established 
masses this handsome composite makes a most 
telling display, the pan evidently being as 
much at home in the border or the rock garden 
as in shade. In all these positions the plant is 
now very fine at Kew, though best of all per- 
haps in the rock garden, where a grand plant 
carries some two or three dozen of its showy 
heads of golden orange. ‘The value of the 
specimen referred to is enhanced by its some- 
what elevated position, and, unsupported, the 
flower-stems slightly droop forward and display 
the rich colouring to advantage. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK, 

First Prize.—A noble flower of Maréchal 
Niel Rose, and richly coloured. ‘The finest 
bloom we have seen from the open air.—From 
Mrs. Hedderwick, The Manor House, Weston 
Turville, Tring. 

Second Prize.—The creeping yellow Tro- 
peolum (T. polyphyllum), a superb specimen of 
this splendid plant, especially for warm soils, 
making carpets of bloom.—From Miss Violet 
Reade, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market. 





Third Prize.—Cypripedium spectabile, two 
blossoms on one stalk. The plant is in 
a N.N.W. aspect. Here it is bearing 21 
blossoms in full beauty. The only attention 
it requires is an occasional watering when the 
leaves begin to show above ground and the usual 
protection of the border’s ‘‘ winter greatcoat” 
put on early or middle of November. Should 
the blossoms be touched with the hand 
they immediately begin to fade. This plant has 
been here for six years, and has never failed to 
flower well. It is a wonder that it is not more 
grown, giving as it doesa maximum of satisfac- 
tion for a minimum of trouble.—Florence L. E. 
Belfield, Malmains, Frenchay, near Bristol. 


Other interesting 
follows :— 

GLADIOLUS Tue Bripe.—Bulbs planted first 
week in January, 1898. From Miss KE. M. 
Studdert, Moy House, Lahinch, Co. Clare. 


Ixtas From Norrotk.—These Ixias have 
been grown in the open, and the bulbs have 
been in their present position for three years. 
—L. Pellard, Haynford Hall, Norwich. 


PANSIES AND FieLp Poprrres.—I send a 
variety of French Poppies, in great doubt as to 
their travelling by post, but feeling that for 
beauty they may well compete; also Tufted 
Pansies Mrs. C. F. Gordon, Vestal, Lemon 
Queen, Archie Grant, White Duchess, White 
Iris, Spanish Irises, Peony ‘‘ Humea Carnea,” 
varieties of Field Poppies.—E. W. Waite, 
Abinger House, Dorking. 

*,” All admirably packed, and a very fine 
series.—Ep, 

YELtow Tree-Lurin.—From Mrs. Stephen 
Batson, Welford Rectory, Newbury. 

*.” The finest spikes we have ever seen of 
this magnificent plant.—Ep. 

SPANISH Inises.—Herewith I send you a 
bunch of Spanish Iris for your weekly selection 
of hardy flowers. They are principally seed- 
lings, and have been undisturbed for the last 
three years; they grow very vigorously, many 
being quite 3 feet high. Th y are planted in 
light sandy loam.—John W. Jones, Invermore, 
Woking. 

- *,” Very beautiful, well-grown collection.— 
ID. 


A FINE Lupin AnD Rockror —I am sending 
this week a very distinct variety of the Lupin, 
of which there has been a wonderful clump in 
the garden this year ; also a very special variety 
of the Saxifraga family. It is Saxifraga Mac- 
nabiana. It was raised by Mr, Macnab in 
1877. Said to be a cross between Saxifraga 
nepalensis and 8. cotyledon or S. pyramidalis. 
Possesses the rare quality among Saxifrages of 
being richly perfumed, and is hardy.—Bertha 
Hopkins, Northfield, near Birmingham. 

*,” Both excellent plants, the Lupin, with 
spikes nearly a yard long, of indigo purple and 
white. Very handsome perennial.—Ep. 

Rosr_ViscounTEss FoLKEstonr.—From Mrs. 
W. H. Edmond Jenkins, Brynderwen, Sketty, 
Swansea. 


flowers sent were as 





Guiory Pra From. Scortand.—I_ herewith 
send a few flowers of the Clianthus puniceus, 
I may add that the plant, from which the 
flowers sent you were gathered, is 8 feet long 
and 9} feet in height, growing up the front of 
Kintradwell House, and at present is one sheet 
of bloom. A thin cotton roller-blind put over 
it in severe weather is all the protection it 
receives, and seeing that it stands the rigours 
of our Highland climate, I am of opinion that it 
18 a much hardier plant than what it is believed 
to be.—William Sutherland, Kintradwell House 
Gardens, Sutherlandshire. 


Pink Mrs. Sinkrys anp Spanisn IR1s.—From 
Mrs. Stanley Coote, Wargrave, Twyford, Berks. 


Rosrs. — Penzance Briers and Austrian 
Copper and Yellow Roses, grown in a hedge, 
suggested by GARDENING. Planted last Novem- 
ber.—Sent by Mrs. H. B. Debenham, Thrifts 
Hall, Theydon Bois, Essex. 


LiniuM UMBELLATUM.—The bulbs of this have 
been growing in the shrubbery for three years, 
They have this year, as I think you will agree, 
thrown up very fine heads of flower.—From 
Mr. H. W. Ward, Frenchay, near Bristol. 


RHODODENDRON Mrs. JoHN CLUTTON, GROWN 
IN THE OPEN.—From Mrs. Collyet - Briston, 
Beddington-place, near Croydon. 

*,* A very pure white.—Ep. 


Rost Mrs. W. J. Grant.—Rose from one 
tree, planted Oct. °97.—From W. H. Banks, 
Hergess Croft, Kington, Herefordshire. 

** A very promising Rose, reminding one of 


a Monthly kind.—Ep. 


ANCHUSA ITALICA.—An excellent plant for the 
middle of a border, and most useful for cut- 
flowers.—From Mr. H. Beesley, Long-lane, 
Ashton, Preston. 


ARMERIA CEPHALOTES RUBRA.—The best of 
the Thrifts. If | were asked to give a selection 
of 30 perennials I should include this plant. It 
is a good colour, has a long stem suitable for 
bouquets, and its evergreen Grass like foliage 
enlivens the garden in the winter months.—H. 
Beesley. 

DousLeE Rocket (Hesperis matronalis fl.-pl.). 
—This is the genuine old-fashioned double 
Rocket of fifty years ago. It is superior to the 
plant now in commerce. It is not so straggling 
in growth, sweeter, and more compact in habit. 
For general utility it stands unrivalled amongst 
the long list of hardy herbaceous perennials. I 
hope it arrives in good order that you may see 
it in half its beauty.—H. Beesley. 


GuADIoLus Tue Brive. — The bulbs were 

lanted a year ago last November on a south 
bord, and both last year and this have 
bloomed splendidly. The only protection they 
get is a covering of dry Bracken in the winter.— 
Millicent A. Taj lor, Heathercliffe, Helsby near 
Warrington. 


BRUGMANSIA FROM OPEN AIR.—From Mrs 
A. F.G. Brown, Maisonette, Stoke-gabriel, S. 
Devon. 


EAsTERN Poppy.—From S. A. Bishop, Grove- 
road, Wimborne, Dorset. 


THe TREE Lurry.—This plant was raised 
from seed two years ago’ and now measures 
52 feet across, and is 3 feet high. It is covered 
with flowers. It carries its leaves all the winter, 
does not die down like the herbaceous Lupins. 
It will not_ stand a severe winter without pro- 
tection. This specimen would have been taller, 
but it was partly blown over during a heavy 
gale, owing to being so top-heav .—Miss G. S. 
Pollard, Haynford Hall, Noewiaht 

*,* This is a most precious hardy plant.—Ep. 


Rosk Gustave Rucis.—Grown on own roots, 
north western aspect. Has stood two winters 
in the open garden.—From W. Ellis, Burwash, 
Sussex. 


ScarRLET ALUM-Roor (Heuchera sanguinea), 
TREE Pony, ETC.—I send youa few of my old- 
fashioned border plants. The Tree Peony had 
all its first buds killed ; it has now six flowers 
left, The Heuchera has over twenty blossoms on 
one plant. If not a prize for any of these I hope 
you will mention them favourably.—R. 
Stoney, Shirland Rectory, Alfreton, Derbyshire. 

*.* The Heuchera was very bright in colour 
and well grown.—Ep. 


Survuppy Spir®sA.—From Mr. Paulley, Pul- 
ham-market, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Sweet Peas.—The flowers sent are from seeds 
sown September 20th, 1897, and have been flower- 
ing well for the past fortnight, and are now a 
grand sight.—Sent by Mr. Frank Foskett, Clap- 
ham, Bedford. 

*,° Admirably grown. Very fine flowers, and 
fine kinds. —Ep. 


Sweet Briers.—A very interesting collection. 
—From K. P., Ireland. 

A BEAUTIFUL WHITE Pony without name. 
—From H. Miller. 

DovusLe Wuitr CiLematis Luctr LemMornEe.— 
Plant grows outside greenhouse and is one mass 


of bloom.—From Miss E. Smith, Piperstown, 
Drogheda, Ireland, 


PEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWrERs (Campanula 
persicifolia grandiflora).—From plants sown 
last year. What a pity there is not more of 
these hardy flowers grown.—From The 
Gardener, Wallcroft Durdham Park, Bristol. 


Roses FROM ScoTriAND.—Sent by Mrs. Parker, 
Kirkland, Tynron, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, N.B. 

*,* A superb cluster of Gloire de Dijon 
variety.—Eb., 

GAILLARDIAS AND RHODODENDRONS.—Miss 
L. Hiscocks, Fairfields, Hatfield Peverel, Wit- 
ham, Essex writes : ‘‘The Rhododendron wascut 
from a bush grown on open lawn. The Gail- 
lardia (picta Lorenziana) was raised from seed 
in ’96, and grows in mixed open border, several 
blooms having been cut from it this and last 
week. Miss Hiscocks’ garden is not sheltered 
except from north winds.” 


Sweet Peas.—Sent by Mrs. Walker Tyacke, 
Tendeira, Helston, Cornwall. 

*,* A very pleasing series.—Ep. 

CLEMATIS Mrs. GEO. JACKMAN.—Grows on a 
west wall among monthly Roses ; flowers most 
freely every year. I counted 87 blooms and 
several buds when picking the enclosed this 
morning.—From Mrs. Geo. Scott, The Trenches, 
Langley, Bucks. 


Spanisn Irts —Flowers from bulbs planted 
last autumn.—From Mrs. Wellesley Pigott, 
Shelley House, Ongar, Essex. 

A BEAUTIFUL WHITE CLEMATIS, without 
name of sender or variety. Box labelled 
Wrexham. 


Dovus.iE ScarRLET GEuM—From Mrs. Elwell, 
Neyaddfraith, nr. Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 


GERMAN Ir1is.—From Miss K. M. Gray, 
Tkursley, nr. Godalming, Surrey. 

*,,* A very charming series.—Ep. 

SWEET PEAS FROM AUTUMN-SOWN SEEDS.— 
I am sending you a bunch of Sweet Peas. The 
seed was sown in October. The plants have 
been in full bloom for about a week, and are 
8 feet high. They have had no protection what- 
ever during the winter.—J. M. Lee Steere, 
Hale House, Ockley, Surrey. 


Waite Weicrra.—From Mr. Frederick 
Parsons, Garston, Frome. The bush is covered 
in sprays like this. 

*,* Very pure, but much faded.—Eb. 

DovsLE Waitt Rocxrt.—I am sending the 
Double White Rocket. These are from two- 
year-old plants. Part of stock is divided every 
year. They are growing in front and around a 
clump of Iris flavescens. There are altogether 
some fifty spikes.—Ed. Lingwood, The Ferns, 
Dunwich, Saxmundham. 


In1s GoLpcup.—Sent by Mrs. Coldridge, The 
Lodge, Alphington, near Exeter. 

RosE MERVEILLE DE Lyon.—From J. Hill, 
Redclyffe, Torquay. 


Montuiy Rosz.—From T. Hart, Wenban- 
road, Worthing, Sussex. 


SwEet Pras Countess oF RADNOR AND 
Princess Bratrice.—Mr. Arthur Eastwood, 
Dane’s-hill, Oxshott, Leatherhead, sends a 
bunch each of Sweet Pea Countess of Radnor 
and Princess Beatrice, sown last November in 
a south border. The first flowers were gathered 
on June 12. 

CLEMATIS.—Canon Way, Henbury Vicarage, 
Gloucestershire, writes : ‘‘ Flowers grown from 
a single white Jackmani, planted some nine or 
ten years ago. In 1896, for the first time, it 
produced double blossoms, and has continued to 
do so ever since during June and July. After 
that comes again the pure white Jackmani.” 


PONIES OF BEAUTIFUL CoLOUR.—From T. 
Thomas, Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 


ArvuM LILIES AND PERNETTYA IN IRELAND.— 
Grown in the open air.—From Miss M. J. 
Dunlop, Parsonage, Valencia Island, Co. Kerry. 

*,* Very finely grown.—Ep. 

TREE Lupins. — Lupinus arboreus luteus 
and L. arboreus lilaceus are the two blooms I 
have sent. They have been cut from plants—or 
trees, I should say, for a thrush made its nest 
and hatched its young in one—grown from seed, 
and are three years old, and stand 6 feet high, 
4 feet across, and are covered with hundreds of 
bloom similar to what I have sent. I have 


them on the back of an herbaceous border, about 
12 feet apart, and a splendid background they 
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make, even when not in flower, the foliage is 
so beautiful. They seem to thrive on a stiff; 
loamy soil—at least, I find it so. — From 
John Armstrong, Cemetery-road, Linthorpe, 
Middlesbro’. 

Sweet Rocxrts.—Several of these have been 
sent, but all had a lilac shade—not the pure 
French white of the true kind. 

Rocky Movnrarn CotumpBine (Aquilegia 
ceerulea).—A very delicately beautiful flower— 
more so than any of the hybrids. Sent without 
name of sender. 


Cantocuortus (Cyclobothra) PULCHELLUS.— 
Planted in open, September, 1897.—From Henry 
Hull Warner, Heatherdene, Turnford, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


SNAPDRAGONS.—A very fine series of striped 
and spotted kinds, but we care most for the 
good self colours. With the same gathering 
came the common Marigold, which is so neg- 
lected, in spite of its colour; also a very pro- 
mising creamy-white Rose named Mme. Joseph 
Combet. 

A DovsLtE Pmony, over 8 inches across. 
From Edith M. Frank, Blackhurst, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


[Several parcels came without name of sender. } 





w=e- The flower of the week.—We 

; offer each week during present three months, com- 
mencing on June 4 and ending August 27, as 
prizes, Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Mower 
Garden,” 2nd, Baines ‘Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,” and 8rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” as 
may be selected by the winner, for the most 
beautiful open-air flower of the week sent to ws. 
Any half-hardy flower used in the summer garden 
will be admissible. Where the chosen kind ts sent 
by more than one reader, its condition and even 
careful packing will be taken into account. Our 
judging day is Wednesday, and the prizes will 
be announced in the paper of the following week, 
but plants may be sent any day. Not more than 
three kinds should be sent, as the object is not 
variety so much as the most dis'inct and fairest 
of the flowers of the summer garden. The name 
of the flower should be attached, and notes as to 
culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants will be 

1 welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—Cotton- 
wool is, perhaps, the worst of all materials to 
use. The essential is the use of wet Moss round 
the base of the stem, and some material which 
will keep the moisture. Tin or cardboard 
boxes may be used. If the post goes out very 
early cut the flowers as late as possible the 
evening before and place them in water for the 
night. If the box is not well filled fasten the 
pO WARE with twine passed through holes in the 

OX. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpeEntne free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusuisuerR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswer 

) weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
5, Pog the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as tar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seck assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same questionmay often be very useful, and 
those whv reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 





anxious to induce Lichens and Mosses to grow on some 
stonework. How can I best effect my object? Iam told 
_~ that an application of ammonia will assist. Is this so, and 
at what season should it be applied ?—H. N. D. 


| 773—Growing Lichens and Mosses,—I am 


774—Floral electricity.—Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to throw some light upon a curious 
phenomenon which came under my notice this week inmy 
pg On Monday evening at 8.20, while looking at a 
ed Oriental Poppy, I noticed continual scintillations of a 


ee 


created by the sight. e 
phenomenon has been observed on subsequent evenings 
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bluish colour—like the playing of summer lightning—pro- 


ceeding therefrom. This continued for about half-an-hour, 


when no fufther trace of it could be seen. Un the follow- 
ing night, however, a similar displiy took place about the 


same time, on which occasion I called in some of my 


neighbours to witness it, when no small astonishment was 
I may also mention that the same 


during the week,—-E. N. C. 


To the following queries brief replies are givens 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


775—Blistered Peach-leaves (M. C.).—If you 
will kindly refer to answer to “Furze” you will find an 
explanation of the eruptions on the Peach-leaves sent. It 
is a very common complaint this cold, late season, 


776—Maiden-hair Fern for cold - frame 
(New Hand).—Adiantum cuneatum, A. Capillus-Veneris, 
and A. pedatum suceeed well in a cool-house, but they 
should not be exposed to many degrees of frost. 


"77 —Berried shrub (Wilts).—Your shrub is the 
now largely-grown Crategus Pyracantha Lelandi, or 
Leland’s Thorn. It makes, if so trained, a very handsome 
pyramid as a lawn specimen ; or it may be grown into a 
fine informal bush, or trained flatwise against a wall or 
house. When trained against a wall, and when the top 
is reached growth is allowed to grow free, it makes a 
striking object when in bloom, and still more so when in 
berry in the winter. We have never seen this Crataegus 
in more luxuriant bloom than it is now, and we hope 
the fruit produce will be commensurate. 


778—Diseased Tomato-stem (7omato).—Your 
Tomato plant as per sample sent has damped off just on the 
surface. We have seen Cucumbers suffer very much in this 
way, but rarely Tomatoes. We have always held that water- 
ing is the cause ; certain water is apt to contain diseased 
fungoid microbes, and these, when watering takes place, 
come into contact with the stem and soon prey upon it. We 
have found it a good plan to heap soil in the form ofa 
mound round the stems, and not to allow the water to 
touch them. In your plant sent we notice that the stem 
above the injury is striving to form roots, and if soil had 
been heaped up round the stem doubtless roots would 
have been formed. A free dusting of fresh lime about the 
stems, or painting them with lime-white, is very good 
practice. 

779—Peach-leaves diseased (/wrze).—Your 
Peach-leaves are suffering from a bad attack of blister. 
All the authorities agree in holding that this trouble arises 
from great variation of temperature outdoors, as trees 
inside houses never suffer from it. A south wall, when 
the sun shines out warmly, often gives off a temperature 
of 90 degs. to 100 degs.; that causes the leaves to open 
rapidly, and makes them rather tender. But they would 
soon become hardened by exposure did not white frosts or 
biting cold winds occur at night, and thus reduce the 
temperature, where the leaves are fully 50 degs. lower 
than it was in the day. No wonder, then, if in such case 
the cellular tissue of the tender leaves bursts, and the 
blistering seen follows. A minute fungus then preys upon 
the injured leafage, and hence the eruptions. 

730—Asparagus-bed (W. W.).—If you will now 
give your Asparagus-bed, say, once a week during the 
growing season, a liberal soaking of liquid-manure, also 
will give it now and again, a month hence, a dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of ammonia, at the rate of 
3 lb. per rod of ground, and also a good free dusting of 
soot, and well wash it in by watering, you will help it 
very much. Then in the winter remove the top soil down 
to the crowns, add a thick dressing of half-decayed 
manure, and 3 inches or 4 inches of totally fresh soil, and 
creat good should result. The bed needs liberal feeding, and 
then it will come round very much. Do not attempt to 
replant the old bed, but make a new one. You will sec 
full directions in another column. Follow those as closely 
as you can. 


781—Bordeaux-mixture (Mrs. H.)—You will find 
a recipe for making this Potato-spraying liquid under 
answer 719. Of course, by using 10 lb. of each substance— 
copper-sulphate and lime—you can make 100 gallons, but 
it must be ina wooden tub. Properly to use it, a knap- 
sack sprayer to carry on the back is desirable, as from 
that comes a flexible tube, which enables the liquid to 
issue in the form of vapour, and so cover the Potato-plants 
as with dew. The first dressing should be given about the 
middle of July, and a second one early in August. Very 
much depends whether the Potatoes are early or late. 


782—Good Double Tulips (Hughenden).—The 
following Double Tulips should suit your purpose, as none 
are higher and some are dwarfer than La Candeur, which 
you mention as a guide to what you wish: Louis XIIL, 
scarlet, yellow eye, early; Rubra maxima, rich crimson ; 
Vuurbaak, brilliant scarlet; Rosalie, salmon-rose ; Lady 
Palmerston, rose-pink; Lac d’Haarlem, rosy-purple. 
These five are slightky later than the first named. Then 
come Henry Witte, orange-scarlet ; Murillo, rose and 
white ; and La Grandesse, rose with white shading ; fol- 
lowed by Agnes, bright scarlet ;, Rex rubrorum, crimson- 
scarlet; Rose Blanche, white; and La Virtue, white, 
striped rose, Tournesol Yellow, orange-yellow, is about 
12 inches high ; and Yellow Rose, clear yellow, is 2 inches 
higher. 

788—Vine-roots on rods (Cawdor).—The root-like 
developments seen on your Vine-rods are what are termed 
air or adventitious roots. They indicate an effort on the 
part of the Vine to obtain nutriment which the roots 
proper fail to supply, because those are in wet or sour 
soil. We advise you next November to lift the Vine from 
out of its present border, remove bottom sour soil, replace 
it with the best sweet soil you can obtain, even from the 
vegetable garden, and replant more shallow, adding wood- 
ashes, old mortar-refuse, and some crushed bones, but in 
very moderate quantity. With renewed healthy root- 
action air-roots will not trouble you. The present ones 
will die away. The failure of your Vine to carry fruit 
shows that the roots are in a bad way. If you plant 
outside you may take the rod into the house at any con- 
venient height, but in winter it is wise to protect the 
exposed stem by wrapping a hay-band round it. 
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7343-Mildewed Apple-tree (Janette).—Your 
Apple-tree, judged by the sample shoots and blooms sent, 
must be badly infested with a mould or fungus. This does 
not differ much from the pest which infests Strawberries, 
Vines, and other fruits. Really, the evidence furnished 
this year of mildew or fungoid or insect attacks seems to 
exceed all previous records. We can but attribute it to 
the long spell of cold winds and weather generally, espe- 
cially at night, and absence of sunshine, rendering the 
wood and leaves thin and weak, and incapable of resisting 
these evils. Doubtless should warm weather come these 
diseases will disappear. If you could give your tree a 
good syringing of Bordeaux-mixture—sulphate of copper 
1 lb., and fresh lime 11b., both dissolved in water, with 
1 Ib soft-soap added, and to that 10 gallons of water—then 
the mildew might be largely exterminated. 


785—Bignonia and Gardenia (H. C.).—By the 
name ‘‘Trumpet-flower” we presume you mean only a 
form of the Bignonia, of which one of the best known 
is B. speciosa; but there are many in cultivation, and 
some require a good heat, some do ina greenhouse trained 
to the glass of the roof, and some, like B. radicans, will 
do outdoors on a wall. Most of them can be propagated 
by cuttings of firm shoots set in pots filled with sandy soil 
under a bell-glass during the summer. The plants like a 
compost of turfy loam, peat, leaf-soil, and sand. Gar- 
denias are greenhouse shrubs, needing a temperature 
ranging from 55 degs. to 70 degs., according to season, 
being most in need of warmth when in flower and new 
shoots are being made; then the temperature can be 
lower when they are maturing. They like a compost of 
one-half turfy-loam, the rest peat, leaf-soil, and sand. 
They are very apt to become infested with mealy-bug, and 
must be kept very clean. 


736—Tomatoes (New Hand).—We cannot be 
responsible for some occasional apparent diversities of 
opinion shown by our various able contributors. Very 
likely when the context is read the diversity vanishes. 
Now many growers prefer having Tomatoes in pots because 
they have the roots under control, and can feed them well, 
getting heavy crops. Others prefer to plant out in troughs 
about 12 inches wide inside and 9 inches deep, the plants 
being 15 inches apart. These, too, when they feed their 
plants get heavy crops. Those who plant out in the 
ground do so largely because their houses are high. Still, 
either method is good. When fruits are swelling, some 
liquid-manure given twice a week helps them very much. 


737—Ferns in Cocoa-fibre (J. H.).—Cocoa-nut- 
fibre as used in gardens is the short dressing or refuse 
made from the use of the Cocoa-nut-fibre proper in the 
making of mats and matting. Ferns may do very well 
plunged into it in a glass case or covered with glass in the 
winter if they are hardy, but unless you can not only 
exclude frost, but also keep up a little warmth, tender or 
greenhouse Ferns will hardly endure ; certainly they will 
not if frosts be severe. Even hardy Ferns will lose their 
fronds, but the crowns will not be harmed. 


788—Destroying young Ash-trees (W.).—The 
young trees which grow up so freely, and give you so 
much trouble, are, we fear, the product of root-suckers. 
The best, indeed, only course, short of grubbing out the 
roots absolutely, is to cut down everything close to the 
ground and at «nce, and then chop off with a sharp hoe 
all young growths that break up through the ground. By 
constantly doing so the roots will eventually die and give 
no further trouble. 

739—Cherry-tree (Subscriber).—Although Cherry- 
trees, both on and off walls, bloomed so freely this spring 
everywhere, yet is the crop generally a very moderate one. 
We think, however, that you acted unwisely in syringing 
the trees you have on a wall when in bloom, and just 
previously, as the damping of the tree just then is the 
very thing to avoid. But the long, cold spring doubtless 
adversely affected your bloom, as it has other people’s. 
The cleaner you can keep the tree now the better. Do 
not bein a hurry to prune. Preserve leading shoots to 
nail in where there is room for them, and they are needed 
to extend the trees, and cut back all others to four leaf- 
buds early in July ; that will help to cause the back buds 
to swell and change into fruit-buds. If your trees are 
doing well in wood and leaf it is evident the path does no 
harm. We have often found stone fruits to do best where 
they have fairly hard soil, and they like mortar-rubbish. 
As the trees have little or no crop it will not be wise to 
give them much liquid-manure, as that may induce the 
production of rather coarse wood. Of course, if the 
weather become very hot and dry, liberal waterings and 
manure-mulchings may be found desirable. 


790—Neglected Vines (J. P.).—If your Vines are 
in a house, and you can give them a little warmth for an 
hour or two, do so, because that will help to swell the 
berries. If there be many bunches, say more than one to 
every square 18 inches, cut out all the weakest; then, 
when the berries are as large as Peas, have the smaller 
ones—fully one-third—cut out carefully with a pair of 
scissors, handling the bunches with a soft glove on the 
left hand. Also pull or cut out the weaker shoots that 
have no bunches onthem. That will give the other shoots 
more light and air. Tell us later how your Vine goes on, 
and in the autumn we can if asked give you further 
advice. 


791—Woodwardia Fern (Miss H, F.).—lf yours 
is Woodwardia radicans, it is a fairly hardy Fern, thriving 
well in an ordinary greenheuse, and just needing some 
protection from frost in the winter. Soil should be com- 
posed of sweet turfy loam one-half, the rest being peat- 
soil, leaf-soil, and sand. Give the pots, which should be 
clean and just a little larger than the root-ball, good 
drainage—some well-broken crocks, then a little broken 
charcoal, and upon that a few of the coarser portions of 
the soil; then repot. Varieties that retain their fronds 
all the winter need a little water always, but those that 
lose their fronds for the winter must then be kept drier. 
Inthe summer one good watering is better than severa 
mere dribblings of water. 


7922—Summer Cabbages (H. C.).—Really, so 
many Cabbages are good that it is difficult to call one 
better than another in the summer. Much depends on 
local tastes whether large or smaller Cabbages are pre- 
ferred, Ellam’s is a capital early spring and early 
summer variety ; Mein’s No. 1, Cattell’s Eclipse, Nonpareil, 
and All Heart, are all first-rate Cabbages, Get seed of 
two or three and see which does best on your ground. 
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793—Bone-manure (Salisbury).—Bones are pre- 
pared for manure in various ways. They are broken up 
small by machinery, and then screened into divers sizes. 
and so used for mixing with soil for Vines, Peaches, etc., 
In that condition they take many years to dissolve. 
Then they are broken or crushed fine or into powder, and 
so used are very efficacious for mixing with soils, as they 
will become convertible into plant food in a few months, 
according to fineness. Then they are also softened or 
dissolved by being steeped in a bath of vitriol (sulphuric 
acid), and when allowed afterwards to become dry and 
powdery are then in a fit state for use as a quick-acting 
manure, and become what is known as superphosphate of 
lime. Bones are also softened by steaming, and then 
dried and used as manure. If you cannot treat your 
bones in either of these ways, can you have them well 
smashed up upon a hard floor with a heavy hammer, and 
so pounded into fine powder? 


794—Various (The Retreat ).—Your communication 
is far too long. Youcould say all you want in one-tenth 
the words. Aphis is terribly plentiful everywhere ; even 
weeds are smothered with the pest. A heavy thunder- 
storm will do most good, but if you could syringe your 
trees with a mixture of soft-soap and Quassia-chips, with 
about a tablespoonful of paraffin to the gallon stirred in, 
it would soon kill the insects. The attack of canker you 
refer to on all your young trees, and of all sorts, is inex- 
plicable. Make up a mixture of soft-soap 2 1b., soot 1 lb., 
clay 1 qt., and paraffin-oil } pint ; mix all this thoroughly 
into a thick, soup-like consistency, and well paint witha 
hard brush every canker wound. The frosts and rain 
following on the pruning might be the cause. Prune 
another time in October or November. We do not blame 
the nurseryman; it would not be fair. Thin out the 
weaker shoots on your headed-back trees, and leave the 
rest till the winter. You will find reference to the Potato 
Bordeaux-mixture in other answers. Ask two questions at 
a time later, as you need. 


795—Lettuces (F. I’, C.).—We are obliged for your 
reference to Lettuces. The difficulty in clearly determin- 
ing a certain kind results from the diverse nomen- 
clature of our seedsmen, and practically, to be fairly 
correct, we haye to fall back upon Mr. Vilmorin’s 
“ Vegetable Garden” for guidance. What we have known 
inthe past as Black-seeded Bath Cos is essentially dissimilar 
from the white-seeded variety, which is apparently the 
white-seeded Florence. This we have never known to 
heart in naturally, as the Paris Cos does, but always 
needed tying, and even then bolted off to flower early. 
The black-seeded variety is smaller but erect, and hearts 
in well. Itis, all the same, little grown. Possibly it is 
Hicks’ Hardy White Cos that Vilmorin refers to when he 
says the ‘‘ English Hardy White Cos is but a paler form of 
the Mid-Winter Cos,” and has the prefix of Hicks added. 
We think it must be the French Mid-Winter Cos that has 
been sold here for Black-seeded Bath Cos. 


796—Flower-bed soils (Decima).—If your flower- 
bed soil is so rich that plants run all to leaf in it, we 
advise you to keep Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums in pots, say 
ab+ut 6 inches across the top, and then sink them into 
the soil, as that will check coarse growth. You will, of 
course, have to water freely. Turfy soil is usually some- 
what rich, especially if taken from good pasture ; if from a 
common or poor ground, then it will belessso. What you 
mean by rabbit soil is, we presume, that which these 
animals scratch from their holes ; that will hardly be rich. 
Any description of ashes, if you have them in abundance, 
will do to plunge pots in, and afterwards may be spread 
over the garden and dug in. Coal-ashes are usually 
advised for the purpose. because they are common and of 
little use for anything else. 


797—-Market for Violets (L. G.).—The profitable 
disposal of Violet blooms depends very much on their 
quality, whether double or single, whether a supply once 
began can be continued through the season, the way they 
are bunched, and facilities of rail or other means of con- 
veyance to market. In London and the chief English 
towns a wonderful supply of very fine flowers comes over 
along season from the South of France, and any home- 
raised flowers must be equally good and cheap to compete 
with them. Had you not better seek for information 
from florists in Limerick, or Belfast, Cork, or Dublin, or 
any places nearer home than London ? 


798—Mulching Carnations (Horace).—Carna- 
tions, as a rule, do not like mulchings of raw manure, but 
if you have any old hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, or even old 
pot soil, you can spread about the plants, which will help 
to check evaporation, it will do them good. Should 
you desire to layer some shoots of the best varieties later, 
you will find the mulch of old potting soil to be very 
helpful for that purpose, and especially if when layering 
you add some sharp sand. When the weather is dry one 
watering of liquid-manure weekly willdo much good. As 
to your early Gladioli (Colvillei), the white variety seems 
to have done well, and the other (coloured) varieties have 
done badly. We can but assume that these latter are 
either in soil that is harmful or are more tender, and 
suffered from the long, cold spring, or that the bulbs were 
infested with a minute fungus when planted. With 
foliage turning brown, we fear that indicates the decay of 
the bulbs. Lift oneand see, and then let us know. Please 
ask questions without reserve. 


799—Double Narcissus-buds killed (J. G. and 
J. M.).—Flower-buds to hand from both are identical in 
appearance, the sheaths of the flower-buds being browned 
and worthless. The twoexamples come from diverse parts 
of the kingdom, as others previously sent have. Whilst 
these Double White Narcissi have been generally won- 
drously plentiful in the London market and in other towns 
this season, selling very cheap, cases have occurred, of 
which yours are examples, of flower-buds being totally 
destroyed. Our theory is that sharp white frosts just at 
the time when the buds are very soft and tender, and 
being thrust up from the bed of leaves, are the primary 
cause. ‘J. M.” shows that buds on plants on a warm, 
dry aspect, as well as on a shady one that is damp, are 
alike. We should like to see some of our correspondents 
another year placing hand-lights over some of the clumps 
at night, throwing over them a piece of canvas to ward off 
frosts should there be such, and thus see how far these 
bloomed, or otherwise. When the petals are well formed 
in the buds they are much hardier. We think ‘‘J. G.’s” 
Peony-leaves and buds have suffered also from frosts. 








300—Plantains on lawn (Novice).—The best way 


to deal with a lawn infested by Plantains is to engage a 
strong boy to cut them out with a long-handled spud 
3 inches wide, and very sharp, forced down well under the 
leaves so as to sever the plant from the root. Then havea 
stout bottle carried by a string handle—such a bottle as 
used for putting preserves into—some paraffin, in which 
is a long-handled but small paint-brush. Let by the aid 
of this brush a few drops of the paraffin be dropped 
on the root, and that will kill it. Later a little fine soil 
may be put into the hole, and the Grass will soon grow 
over and cover it. 


s01—Autumn-sown Onions bolting (Moses). 


—If seed of any ordinary varieties of Onions be sown 
early in the autumn, the plants being too strong in the 
spring commonly send up a stem, and will flower if left 
alone. 
the flower-stem as low down as possible, Probably the 
bulbs resulting will not be so fine as are those produced by 
plants that do not bolt. 
week in August grow good standing plants. 
past winter was so open that Onions grew unusually strong, 
getting no check. 


The only remedy in such cases is to pinch out 


tenerally seeds sown the last 
Still, the 


802—Globe Artichokes (Hills).—These may be 


raised from seed, but the common rule is to put some 
long litter round the young growths which break up in 
the autumn to protect them from hard weather, then in 
the spring clearing it away, and cutting off with a 
piece of root attached. Plant them 3 feet apart in fresh 
ground, deeply dug and well manured, keeping them 
watered if dry, and if hot or sunny a little shaded until 
they have made root. 


893—Cucumbers and red-spider (Welshman). 


—The primary cause of red-spider attacks is a too dry 
atmosphere. Now Cucumbers rather like a fairly moist 
air, not necessarily one always wet or having a sloppy 
floor, but syringing morning and evening, and sprinkling 


the bed and floor with water before closing up for the 
night ; that generates vapour. But Tomatoes prefer a 
rather dry atmosphere and plenty of air; thus the two 
things do not always accord. However, you had better 
get some sulphur, mix it with milk or thick soapy water, 
so as to make a wash of it; then heat your pipes, coat 
them over thinly with the wash, and shut the house up 
close. Do this at night, and give plenty of ventilation 
next morning, shading the Cucumbers a little after 
syringing. Repeat the process four days later, and that 
should be effective in destroying the spider. 


80i—Marguerite-cuttings (Derwent).—Cuttings 
of the French Marguerite (Chrysanthemum frutescens) 
may be taken from the plants and inserted in sandy soil 
in 5-inch pots either in March or in September. Very 
much, however, depends upon whether, besides flowers, 
the plants give nice young shoots, not blooming. These 
tops or cuttings should be about 4 inches long, the wood 
be fairly firm, and have a clear level cut just below a leaf. 
When properly made a dozen may be inserted in a 5-inch 
pot, then watered and stood in a frame or under a hand- 
light, and shaded if in the autumn, or if put in during the 
spring should have the help of a little bottom-heat if 
possible to induce quick rooting. 


805—_Flowering plants in shady border 
(W. H.).—We fear you will have little success with 
flowering plants in your sunless border. The very fact of 
Grass refusing to grow is proof positive of its unsuitability 
for flowers. Periwinkle and St. John’s Wort might exist, 
but would probably not prove» satisfactory. We should 
recommend you to cover the ground beneath the trees 
with Ivy, as this often succeeds well in dense shade, while 
here and there you might have a colony of Ferns. 


s0s—Canterbury Bells unsatisfactory (Tom 
Thumb).—The plants have evidently received a check of 
some description, but, without being acquainted with 
every detail of their culture, it is impossible to assign a 
reason for this sudden cessation of growth. Soil, tem- 
perature, condition of the paris too scanty or too 
frequent watering, may have been the main causes. 
From the growth being arrested it is evident that 
the roots are not performing their functions. It would be 
well to compare the roots of the unsatisfactory plants with 
the roots of the one you mention as having done well. 
When plants get into a condition of stagnation it is diffi- 
cult to induce vigorous growth. Moving a portion to the 
stove-house might give them a start, and some might be 
placed in the open air in a sheltered position with satis- 
factory results if well looked after as regards watering. 
That there has been some error in the culture appears 
certain, but its nature cannot be determined from your 
communication. 


807—Greenhouse Creeper (Hilda).—We think 
Ficus repens would suit you admirably. It is a quick- 
growing, self-clinging evergreen climber, and well adapted 
to cover wall of your lean-to house. Other good evergreen 
climbers, not self-clinging, for greenhouse walls or pillars, 
are Tacsonia jasminoides, Lapageria rosea, Passiflora 
ceerulea and Constance Elliot, Clematis indivisa. Lapa- 
geria rosea would require peat soil, but the other plants 
named would all grow in good ordinary loam. 


808—Books for novice (Chester-le-Street).—We do 
not know yet of any book, large or small, specially devoted 
to allotment culture. You may find very useful ‘‘ Cottage 
Gardening,” by E. W. Badger, post free, 3:d; apply 
12, Mitre-court Chambers, Fleet-street, London. You may 
also apply to the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
117, Victoria-street, London, for a copy of ‘‘ Cottagers’ 
Fruit Pamphlet,” price, singly, 14d., or five copies for 6d. ; 
that is very useful. Then you may find very helpful 
“ Vegetable Culture,” by A. Dean, published by Macmillan 
and Oo., London, price 1s. ; any bookseller will get you 
that. If you get these and want more we can advise you 
of others later. To obtain a price list of seeds, you might 
apply to any seedsman in your neighbourhood. Or, if you 
prefer, look over our advertising columns, and write for 
lists from one or two géod firms. Hawthorn-hedges are 
raised by planting seedlings, not cuttings. These plants, 
two years old, are purchasable cheaply from any nursery. 
It is a very good plan in forming a nice hedge such as you 
need, to plant two of Hawthorn and one of Privet alter- 
nately, as the Thorn keeps the other firm and thick. 
Privets may be purchased cheaply by the dozen or 100. 
Hedges of this kind have to be kept hard trimmed in, or 
they soon overgrow and become far too thick. Planting 
should be done in the early winter. Get your ground 
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well manured and deeply dug. As the soil is Grass 
you may be much troubled with wireworm. Before 
digging, or as you dig, dress the Grass and_ roots 
heavily with soot. The season is so far advanced that 
you had better plant Cabbages, Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, Kales, and all ordinary winter greens ; and you 
may sow Turnips, Onions (in August), Carrots, for wifiter 
pulling ; Lettuces, Radishes, etc., ab present. 


s09—One-crop Strawberries (Manchester).— 
Your idea as to the value of young plants of Strawberries 
in producing when more closely planted a fine and early 
crop of fruit has long been put into practice. Many of 
our leading private gardeners make it a rule to plant early 
runners of early varieties on warm borders about 12 inches 
apart each way. This is done usuallyas soon as early Peas 
or Potatoes have been taken off the ground in July. The 
plants are then put out after the ground has been forked 
over. They produce, as you say, an early crop and very 
fine fruits. ‘Then when over the plants are cleared off, the 
ground is manured, perhaps sown with Spinach or Turnips, 
and in the winter is trenched and manured again for Peas 
or Potatoes. But this plan is not practicable in market 
culture where areas from 6 acres to 60 acres are planted. 
In these cases it pays best to allow the plants to remain on 
the ground and carry three crops, then are cleared off. 


810-Seedling Zonal Pelargoniums (Dun- 
winan ).—Seedlings of these plants are almost always gross 
growers. The best way to get them into flower fairly early 
is to shift them into 5-inch pots, and let them remain in 
these and grow as tall as they like, not pinching them at 
all. The first object is to see colour and quality of 
flowers, and plants so grown usually give these at the first 
in good form. If not liked the plants may be thrown 
away. If they are pretty good then tops should be taken 
off and rooted as cuttings in small pots, and these will 
later show the exact character of the variety. You may 
stand many of your plants outdoors in the sun, putting 
some ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre about the pots to keep the 
roots moderately moist, and allow them to bloom there. 
That will relieve your greenhouse at once. 


8l1l—Diseased Tomatoes (/n a Fix).—Your 
fruit has what is too commonly seen even amongst many 
varieties and with able growers—what is called the black- 
spot. No doubt it is the product ofa fungus, but opinions 
differ as to how produced. Some growers think it is the 
product of a fungus settling in the bloom whilst it is open, 
that it then extends into the fruit and so diseases it, 
especially that the spot generally appears where the 
bloom was. Against that suggestion is the undoubted 
fact that the fruit sets properly, and it would hardly do 
that did the fungus first affect the flowers. Others regard 
it as a case of scald, just as the sun penetrating with 
double strength through moisture on Grapes can be 
scalded. There seems to be no remedy but to pick off the 
diseased fruits. We saw recently where nearly every fruit 
on a new golden variety were so injured, but the reds did 
not seem to suffer at all. The best Tomato book is by 
W. Iggulden, price, post free, 1s. 1}d. Apply publisher, 
12, Mitre-court Chambers, Fleet-street, London. 


812—Lilies of the Valley failing (Cork).—It is 
interesting to learn of your having had a very cold, wet 
summer last year, seeing that ours was the very reverse. 
But there is no doubt too much rain and lack of sun- 
shine did operate harmfully on your Lilies of the Valley, 
and they in consequence failed to produce blooming 
crowns. We shoula advise a dressing of soot once a 
month well washed into the roots, solely, as it seems 
evident your bed hardly needs much help. There is the 
danger of overdoing leaf growth and not getting bloom, 
We think that you will with a fairseason have good bloom 
next year, especially as the plants will have become well 
established by that time. 





NAMHBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EviTor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—Ali Sharp.—Golden Hawkweed 
(Crepis aurea) ——Killicrankie.—1, Diplacus glutinosus. 
You must please send better specimens of the other two 
plente ee EE. W.—We cannot name such florists’ 

owers as Pelargoniums. You must send them to 
someone who has a collection to compare your specimens 
with. T. Salter.—Pinkish flower is Escallonia 
macrantha; the other common Broom.— Brockweir.— 
Viburnum plicatum (Chinese Guelder Rose).——J. W.— 
Both Odontoglossum citrosmum, the rosy one being named 
roseum. Mrs. Sealey.—1, Virginian Spiderwort 
(Tradescantia virginica); 2, Oxalis floribunda ; 3, Crategus 
Pyracantha (Tree Thorn); 4, Celastrus articulatus; 5, 
Alder.—Thankfuwl.—1, Potentilla atro-sanguinea ; 2, A 
monstrous form of Salvia, but kindly send again a normal 
specimen; 38, Mimulus luteus; 4, Astrantia major; 5, 
Polemonium confertum; 6, Centranthus ruber (Red 
Valerian) ; 7, One of the innumerable Yellow Composites. 
Kindly send a leaf. It looks like a weakly flowering 
growth of Doronicum.—Decima.—l, Lychnis Viscaria 
flore-pleno ; 2, Lychnis Viscaria; 3, Rose Mme. Berard 
(Tea); 4, Flower-bud had fallen, but we take it to be 
Rose (H.P.) Baronne Prevost; 5, Ferdinand Chaffolte 
(H.P.).——G. Jones.—You did not number the plants. 
The white-flowered shrub is a Mock Orange (Philadelphus 
inodorus); the variegated-leayed plant Sedum Sieboldi 
variegata; but the others you must number.——M7’s. 
Dawson.—Thalictrum aquilegifolium.—Farndon.—The 
Rose is probably Maréchal Niel, but it is not easy to tell 
from such a poor bud ; the other flower is Diplacus glutino- 
sus.——H. G. D.—1, Jasminum revolutum ; 2,.Spider-Wort 











(Tradescantia virginica).——#. M. S.—Heuchera san- 
guinea. Pleasure Grounds.—Leycesteria formosa,— 
John Smith.—Limnanthes Douglasi.——Inquirer.—Geum 


coccineum plenum (Scarlet Geum).—N. 4.—1, Cempanula 
turbinata ; 2, Erinus alpinus ; 3, Kindly send flower; 4, 
Saxifraga McNabiana; 5, Thymus Serpyllum ; 6, Arenaria 
balearica ; 7, Erysimum ochroleucum; 8, Sun Rose 
(Helianthemum vulgare var.); 9, ‘‘Geranium” san- 
guineum; 10, Thalictrum aquilegitolium; 11, Veronica 
gentianoides. You have sent too many specimens; six is 
the limit.——A. Downward.—1. Celsia Arcturus; 2, 
Venus’ Navel-Wort (Omphalodes linifolia)——A. Whit- 
worth.—1, Limnanthes Douglasi; 2, Mossy Rockfoil 
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(Saxifraga Camposi) ; 3, Weigela ; 4, Camp 
dahurica; 5, Hieraceum aurantiacum ; 

ceruleum album (White Jacob’ 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica au 
Kindly send in flower, but the plant is probably common 
Linaria (L. vulgaris).——Geo 


flower. ——M.—Flowering 


Rose (Viburnum Opulus) ; 
Herb (Epilobium angustif 


Georges Moreau ; 2, Duc de 
Noirmont: 4, Perle d’Anger 
Luzula nivea; 2, Heuchera micrantha; 3, Claytonia 
perfoliata ; 4, Nepeta Mussini; 5, Muscari comosum.—— 
Woodlands.—So far as we can J 
of the stems of the portion of plant sent 
have been quite crushed out of recog 
one of the coarse Mallows, probably 

it may be allied to the Tree Mallows. 
should be sent in boxes to enable them to reach us in 
proper condition to distinguis 


sent is only fibrous, like other roots, 


edible, and, we imagine, 


Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea g 
Astrantia major.——P. Mundy. 


(Phlomis fruticosa). 


nition— 


H. Parker.—Please send in 
Ash (Fraxinus 
T. H. Young.—A flower of one of the hy 
Rhododendrons, which are almost perpetual blooming. 
__-H. E. G.—White flower is that of the native Guelder 
the other is the French Willow 
olium).—Albert B. Mills.—1, 
Magenta; 3, Baronne de 
3. —— Anthrophila. — 1, 


udge from the appearance 
—for the leaves 
the plant is 
Malva moschatus, or 

Portions of plants 


h ; and the portion of root 
not at all fleshy or 
quite useless. 
lobosa).——Miss Partyield.— 
—Shrubby Jerusalem Sage 





BIRDS. 


Greenfinch or Green Linnet ( A. New- 
combe ).—These birds are most v 
and often suffer from excessiv 
causes shortness of breath on the least exertion. 
You have, probably, been treating your bird too 
liberally in the matter o 
had better put it upon short commons for a time 
—fasting will prove beneficial. 
the daily allowance of seed, while letting it have 
a fair supply of green food. 
birds become more tame and familiar than the 
Greenfinch, rendering it very amusing as a 
feathered pet, and consequently very liable to 
become overfed, and although it has no song, 
the few notes it utters are not unmelodious. 
No, it would not benefit your bird to supply it 
with insect food, Greenfinches being seed eaters 
not even feeding their young on insects. 
would be well to let it have plenty of exercise 
by giving ita larger cage, 
account of the tendency t 
putting on superfluous fat in 
ment, they should not have seeds of a fattening 
nature, such as Hemp. Your bird would enjoy 
better health were you to feed it upon German 
Rape and Canary-seed only, with green food. 
A piece of cuttletish bone placed between the 
bars of the cage for the 


oracious feeders, 
e fatness, which 
f diet, and, therefore, 
Greatly reduce 


In captivity few 


if convenient. 
hese birds show of 
a state of confine- 


bird to peck at would 


help to keep it in health.—. S. G. 


Canaries ((. Clinch ).—You have, indeed, 
been unfortunate in 
experiences, but it must be admitted that under 
the best treatment, and with the most careful 
management, the loss of young birds in some 
seasons is very heavy. Some hen birds will for- 
sike their young if the nes 
fered with and examined 
period, while others will permit almost any 
amount of liberty taken with them and their 
young ones. Again, it is no uncommon thing 
for a hen Canary to set well, but become ill just 
That the 


1 ~ > ; 
Canary-breeding 


t be too much inter- 
during the hatching 


at the all-important hatching-time. 


breeding-cage should be placed in a position 
where there is good ventilation is one very 
important matter in keeping the birds in good 
health. The upper par 
sitting-room is bad, although so common a 
poston chosen on which to hang ¢ 

yeing dry and exhaus 

It is important to giv 


fresh green food daily, 


food supplied for feedin 
freshly-prepared daily, 
fine and mixed with stale bun-crumbs, o 
crumbs. When the young birds are a day or 
two old, scalded Rape-sced should be supplied 
ia addition, the Rape-seed being of the smallest 
kind, and boiled or scalded to take away its 
acidity. Many young Canaries are taken ill at 
from six to eight weeks old, being 
to take a chill, especially if exposed toa draught 
of cold air for ever so brief a period, and it is 
remarkable how quickly they 
prostrate through a slight cold. At the latter 
age they begin their first moult, which is a 


critical time with them, and when they must 
be carefully guarded from sudden changes of 
temperature. Young Canaries, when just 
to feed themselves, are very liable to surfeit, 
which is often brought about from their being 
allowed to partake freely of too rich a diet, 
as egg-food and so forth; they should, therefore, 
be got on to Canary-seed as soon as poss 
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very liable 





fresh water within reach, and a supply of grit- 
sand given from which they may pick small 
stones to assist digestion. The internal organs 
of the young bird showed symptoms of its 
having been surfeited from partaking too freely 
of stimulating food, while the death of the hen 
appears to Le due to the inflammation of the 
lungs, which might arise from the bird having 
taken a chill, caused, perhaps, by a window 
having been suddenly opened for ventilation, or 
from the bird having been kept in a vitiated or 
exhausted atmosphere, such as in the upper part 
of a room where a fire or gas is burned. Cages 


should be suspended low, where the air is purer. 


The looseness of the feathers in the younger 
bird would seem to show that it had been kept 
in too high a temperature. All birds are harder 
in feather and enjoy better health when kept 
from artificial heat, and the most successful 
place in which to breed Canaries is an outdoor 


S. 8. G. 





aviary. 





LAW. 


Measurement of land let for mar- 
ket garden.—I am about to rent an acre 
of land for market gardening purposes, and 
a road runs along the front of the land. The 
landlord says that half of the road must be in- 
cluded in the measurement of the land. Is this 
so? Oram I entitled to an acre clear of the 


road ?—S. H. 


* * This is entirely a matter for mutual 
arrangement. Probably the owner of the land 
and yourself have entered into a contract in 
which he agrees to let you have an acre of land 
at a certain rent, and you agree to take that 
land and pay the rent in question for it. Ifthe 
contract be not in writing, and you have not 
received possession, nor done any work to the 


land, neither party can enforce the contract. 


You may refuse to take the land unless an acre 
is measured clear of the road, and your landlord 


may refuse to let it to you on any other terms, 


and so far as you are concerned the matter is 
simply ended, and you will have to look out for 
some other land, and the owner of this land must 
look out for another tenant. If, however, the 


contract is in writing, and duly stamped, or 


you are already in possession, the position is 
changed, and you may compel an acre of land 
clear of the road to be given to you, or can claim 


a reduction of the rent.—K. C. T. 


Vendor and purchaser.—I bought a 
hundred Rose-trees last year, only eighteen are 
true to name, the rest are absolutely worthless ; 


the Crimson Ramblers, for instance, are single 


Brier Roses. Have I any legal redress?— 


FLORENCE. 


* * Apparently you enterea into a contract 
to purchase Rose-trees of a specified type or 


kind, and the vendor has supplied Roses which 


are of a kind other than the kinds he contracted 


to supply. On these facts it is clear that there 


has been a breach of contract on the part of the 
vendor, and your remedy is by action for 


damages in the county court.—Kk. Oral 
Notice to quit —Nine years ago I took a 
house and garden, and three years later the 
place was sold and I entered into a written 
agreement with the purchaser, in which a stipu- 


lation was introduced that the tenancy should 


be determinable by three months’ notice. Later, 
he died, leaving the place to his sons, who built 
me another glass-house, and another agreement 
was entered into in which I agreed to pay £2 
a-year more rent. I think it is likely that one 
of these sons will want to personally occupy the 
place. Can they get me out on a three months’ 
notice? I grow all produce for market, and 
the agreements are not stamped. —MARKET 
GARDENER. 

* * The omission to stamp the agreement 
may be rectified on payment of the usual 
penalty, but it is also quite possible that the 
copy held by the landlord was stamped after it 
was signed by you, and within the time allowed 
by law. You would be ill-advised to contest a 
notice on these grounds. If the agreement 
really provided for a three months’ notice, that 
will be quite sufficient ; but it does not follow 
that you can be compelled to quit at any time 
of the year, and it may be that you can only be 
compelled to quit at the end of a year of 
tenancy. I could not advise on this point 
without seeing a copy of the agreement, or of 
that part of it which contains the stipulation 
as to notice.—K. C. T. 
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CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Tus Epitor of Tus GARDEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—Counrry Houses AND FLOWER 
GarpENs.—A prize of Ten Guineas and a 
Sreconp Prizz or Five Guryeas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 


Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Five 
Gutneasand a Srconp Prize of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Stx Guineas and a SECOND 
Prize or THREE Guineas to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 


Class 4.—INDooR FLOWERS AND PLANTS.—A 

rize of Five GuINEAS and a SECOND PRIZE OF 
‘HREE Gurnnas for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in assocla- 
tion with others. . Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—PicTURESQUE EFFECTS IN GARDENS. 
—A prize of Six Gurnuas and a SECOND PRIZE 
or THREE GuINEAS for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and park groups of trees or 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 





Class 6.—Brst GarpEN Fruirs.—A prize of 
Five Guinzas and a Seconp PrizE oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Bxst VEGETABLES.—A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Seconp Prize or Two 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo- 
sraphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 8.—Vases, Cur FLowers, Taste DEco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Frve Gurveas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 





Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES OF GooD 
DrsianN.—A prize of Five GUINEAS for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograpk chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
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be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


Wuart To Avorp.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds shoud be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wire, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
al like objects should be omitted Jrom these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
tn size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The p. otographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects clearly, Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 

SEconn.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back o f each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This ts very important. 


TumRv.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Bouihampten eee 
Covent-garden, London, W. C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended shouta ve marked on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled ‘ Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose. 


12 CARNATIONS, 4s.—Dundas Scarlet, Mrs. 
Muir, Thérése Franco, Miss Joliffe, Duke of York, King 
of Scarlets, Lord Byron, Duchess of Fife, Yellow Queen, 
Redcraes, Sandringham, Muriel > car, free.—J. LANGFORD, 
Nurseries, Withmgton, Lance. : 
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eiseneaciana~] MERRYWEATHERS | ares 


HIGH-CLASS 


Non-Kinkable “RED-GREY ” 
GARDEN HOSE. 


THE HOSE OF THE DAY IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Made. Best Quality. 
NO RISE IN PRICES, 
‘Hose bought ten years ago still in use.” 


Write for Gardeners’ Catalogue, containing 1,000 
illustrations of Pumps and other useful appliances in the gar- 
den, Also ask for Samples and Price List. 


Merryweather’s, 
63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Works: GREENWICH, S.E. 


Hose users requiring a Steel Wire-bound Armoured 
Hose should ask for ‘*M. and S.’s” “Sphincter Grip” 
Hose. 


CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


SPECIAL OF FER or 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices : 


4 Per Box. 
STOCK ee as stated beers STOCK 
SIZES, | 50ft. Boxes{ = ay 8 by io} at 4.6 | SIZES, 
0 y 














= ~ stock sizes as stated 
HARMING HARDY CLIMBER.—* Once | ® >7|100n. he| in margin, 12 by it} 8S 12 by 24 
ae Doe tps Calyetegia pabestans 1 oasis 8 by 12 to 18 by 24 13 by 17 
variety of merican Bellbine), produces mass 2s of ovely pin ths =0Z. 
Camellia-like flowers; grows and increases rapidly. 4 roots, 1s., 9 by 12 aths 21-02 


free, with instructions.—MRs. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 
OBAA SCANDENS. — Wonderful rapid 


climber, quickly covering arches, trellis, &c. ; handsome 





100ft. Boxee in siZe8 a8 ya} at 9/3 13 by 20 


9 by 13/2008, Boxes, #2 Waren, 8 by 12 Fat47/6 | 14 by 16 


9 by 14 100ft. Boxes stock sizes as stated at11/6 | 14 by 18 
violet Bellflower; grand effect this season. 4 strong plants, 10 by1 200ft. Boxes = 16 by 26 12 by 14 Fat 2/= 
1s, free.—Mrs. BANGER. Lady Florist. Southwick, Brighton’ y 12 14 by 20 








‘ALPINE STRAWBERRY,” for hanging- 

baskets; fruit sweet and abundant. Sutton’'s large 
red, grown from seed direct. 4 strong plants, le., free. Fruit 
shortly.—_ Mrs. BANGER, Southwick, Brighton. 


100ft. Boxes { Stock sizes as stated | at12/6 
10 by 14 200ft. ose} es 18 by 24 16 by 74 rat 24). | 14 by 24 
12 by 12 3rds 21-oz. 15 by 20 





ie 12 by 13 | 100ft. Boxes { stock sizes as stated) 4+ y9/.| 16 by 18 
oH in margin, 8 by 12 " 
BRISTOL CHRYSANTHEMUM | v ty 14/2 Boxes] 12 margin, Sect is by 


SOCIETY. 


The SCHEDULE of PRIZES for the 35th EXHIBITION, 
to be held at COLSTON HALL, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, 16th and 17th November, 18:8, is NOW 
READY, and may be had Free of any Nurseryman or 
Florist, or from the Secretary, 

EDWIN G. COOPER, 
2, Mervyn-road, Bishopston, Bristol. 


ABINGDON UNION. 
APPOINTMENT OF GARDENER. — The 
Guardians of the above Union invite applications for 
the office of GARDENER at the Workhouse. 

The person appointed must not exceed 40 years of age, and 
will be required to reside in the Workhouse. Salary, £25, 
rising £1 annually to £30, with the usual rations, &c, 

Forms of application, with the particulars of the duties of 
the office, will be forwarded on the receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap eves by the undersigned, to whom 
applications must be sent before the 7th July next. 

By Order, 
BROMLEY CHALLENOR, 
Clerk, 


100ft. Boxes { Stock sizes as stated at 13/- 
12 by 16 | 200tt: Boxes} i 16 bebe OF Fat 24's | 16 by 24 


po op | 102tt. Boxes Stork sizes as stated) ay aq), | 18 by 20 
12 by 20 | 200ft. Boxes | io i8 by 24 rd J at 26/- 18 by 24 
Note.—No Box can be divided, and one size only is contained 
in each Box, 

The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock on receipt 


of order. The prices are ex wharf London, from whence 
all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 
Sash Bars and Horticultural Woodwork of 
all kinds at very low prices. 
Oatalogues post free on application. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


i 72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 


GOFE & c eo. 
GARDEN HOS -—Improved Rubber Garden 
Hose—Cheaper than ever—2qd. per ft. Guaranteed New 
and Perfect, and to stand high pressure, 60 feet, with brass 
fittings, 11s, ; larger size, 13s. Hose Reels, 7s.9d. Samples 
of Hose free by post, lid. Armoured Garden Hose, 5d. per ft. 














Abingdon-on-Thames, 













June 2st, 1838, Ppiiecer <> 
(JARDEN NETTING. — Good and strong, & FITTINGS WG nose 


well-oiled and dressed. The Mesh is made so that it 
keeps the Smallest Birds from buds and bloom and seed 
in the ground. Price: 105 yds. by 1 yd. wide, 3s. : 2 yds. wide, 
6s.; 3 yds. wide, 9s.; 4 yds. wide, 12s. Carriage paid orders 
over 58. Specially recommended by the Field, and used in 


the Royal Gardens. Payment atter Approval.— 
A. POTTER. Wolverhanipton. 


TANNED GARDEN NETTING, best, extra 
strong, in nets 100 by 2 or 50 by 4 yards, 7s. each; second 
quality, 58s. 9d. each.—J. E. MEHEW, 10, St. Mary’s-hill, 


Stamford. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


s=- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 


ef the week preceding the date of issue. 








BRASS FITTINGS. 
"ISOH NIGUV9 






ae ——=— ¢ 


GARDEN TENT.-—3 feet high, 6 feet square, super- 
striped canvas, improved design, quite new, 358.3 cost 
32s. Can be seen fixed up. Dealers in Outdoor Games and 
Requisites (new and popend hand) at half the usual prices. 
Tennis, Croquet, Cricket, etc. 

17, 18, King-street, Covent Garden. W.C. 
J C. STEVENS, HORTICULTU RAL, 

* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London. Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post iteens stl, ‘view St a4 
PROTECT YOUR GARDENS. — Garden 

Netting, small mesh, will keep out the smallest birds, 
35 square yards for1ls Will not rot if left out in all weathers, 
Carriage paid on all orders over 5s._As supplied to the Royal 
Gardens. Commoner Netting at 50 square yarJs for 1s.— 
From H. J. GASSON, Garden Netting Works, Rye. 
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; mak lami gud <I ees a 3} 
ji >< TO LOVERS OF GARDENING A 
AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET SENT GRATIS cs 
& POsT FREE ON APPLICATION TO= ‘ 
WITHS MANURE CO. HEREFORD. 


ses: als TTT 


he PTET VYING Pe eae RMN TO 


KEEP YOUR GARDEN PATH 


Gravel Walks and Drives, Yards 
Pebbles, &c., 


FREE FROM WEEDS, 
Moss and Green Growth by using 
EAR HRIS oO nN’ ss 


** RELIABLE” 
WEED KILLER, 


1 Gallon, 2/6 











ea Drum, 9d. +» Carriage 6d, 
2 Gallons, 5/= ae » 13 oe ” ad. 
5 ” 11/3 oe ” 3/= ee ” Paid. 
10 ” 20/- ef ” |= ee iy ss 
40 ” 70/- Cask, 5/= ‘ 


“ . ” ” 
Full price allowed for all drums and casks, if returned in good 
condition, carriage paid, within two months, 

One application yearly will give you this result, effecting an 
immense saving of labour, and doing away with the necessity 
of hoeing, and thus breaking up the surface of the ground. 

For Dandelions, Piantains, and other long-rooted weeds on 
lawns it is equally effective; also for green mould or Moss on 
flag-stones, gravel, or walls. 

N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that this Weed 
Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effectively. 

We can supply Powder Weed <iller also, but recommend 
the liquid as giving less labour, greater satisfaction, and 
greater economy. 

Please plainly address all orders —_ 


GEO. W. HARRISON. Horrcunrvra, CHEMIST, 
“G” Dept., 22, Cross Btreet, READING, 


TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes, 


12by10 14by12 20byi2 20by14 20by18 
l¢4by10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20by16 22 by 18 
16by10 18 by 12 Wby16 2%4by16 24 by 18 
100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz, }8/6 4ths, 21-oz. }11/6 1/6 per boxextra, 
NoTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above hg 
in large or small quantities. Special Line,—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 b 4 100 ft., 15-oz., 7/6 per box: 21-oz. 9/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 33d. per Ib. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (net from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be in sound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail ; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
pea write for wholesale prices tae B. ROBINSON, 
Vholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 
ENTS! TENTS! — Suitable for Gardens, 
Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete — tent bag 
included). These tents are white, and have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty’s Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 258. Can be sent 
on approval. N.B.—I have a quesidsy, of tents from 15s. to 
208. each, but the tents which please my customers are those 
I send out at 25s. each. Carriage paid. Price List of 
marquees (any size) post free. I @ not require Pay- 
ment till you have received and approved of 
the tent from—H..J.GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye, 
EEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in, by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28.each ; 7ft. by 4ft., 5s. > 6ft, by 6ft., 5s.; or.any size, 
rice in proportion.—Carriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
overnment Contractor, Rve 


SPECIAL OFFER TO CLEAR.—GARDEN 
CANES AND STIOKS. — 150 round Wood Sticks, 
1 foot 6 to 2 feet 6; 150 Bamiboo Canes, 1 foot, 6 to 7 feet ; 5s. 
me lot of 300, free on rail.—_DANGERFIELD, Chalford, 
roe, 
TANNED NETTING.— Protect your Seeds, 
Buds, and Fruit from Ravages of Birds. Nets, oiled 
and dressed, 36 square yards for Is. Can be sent any width 
or length; carriage paid on oréers over 6s. Hundreds of 
Testimonials. HENRY ROBINSON, Garden Net Works, 
Rye, Sussex. r Ye ot 
ATAPULTS! CATAPULTS! !—}xtra- 
ordinary powerful, accurate, durable; birds, rabbits 
easily killed ; entirely new mode of manufact re; finest quality 
elastic, with steel forks and patent pouches. Numerous testi- 
monials. Sent post free, 1s., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d.; 3d. discount on 
two ordered together.—E. GAYE, Carlton, Lowestoft. 
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No. 1,009.—Vou XX. Founded by W. Robinson, Author oy “The English Flower Garden.” JULY 9, 1898. 
INDEX. 
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Bouvardias Se SRS fairest .. of .. 272| Lupines, Tree .. .. 270| Pinks, propagatin, .. 261] Rose Gloire de Dijon _ of trees .. rf -. 269 
Carnation spikes. . .. 266| Flowers for border .. 261| Magnolia macrophylla Pinks, white .. i270 not flowering .. 2 268 Stove x a 62-260 
Cherry-leayes infested.. 266| Foxglove flowers,curious 270 in Scotland .. 269| Plants, climbing, etec., Rose-leayes, notched .. 266 Strawberry Royal Sove- 
Chrysanthemum-buds .. 271] Foxglove, monstrous .. 270 Marigold, acurious .. 270 for greenhouses a 269 Rose-seed, sowing, and reign ie os +. 299 
Chrysanthemums and Fruit we a. .. 259| Masdevalliaamabilis ., 270] Poppiesfailing .. .. 266 its treatment .. -. 267 Streptocarpus, the Pts 263 
the leaf-mining-mag- Fruit garden a .. 260] Mint.. ai ate .. 262) Privet hedge % .. 270| Rose S. M. Rodocanachi 268 Trees and shrubs ee 269 
got.. me xe -. 271| Garden pests and friends 266 | Mullein, Olympian .. 270] Pyrus japonica and other Roses wer bs a 267 Tropzolums +g +» 264 
Chrysanthemums—mod- Garden, wild, making a 261] Odontoglossum Lindeni 271 spring - flowering | Roses, Brier... .. 267 | Vegetable garden _..._--260 
erate and liberal feed- Garden work .. .. 260] Odontoglossum  praeni- shrubs, pruning .. 269| Roses, climbing, that Vines under glass, giving | 
ing.. * bs .. 271| Geranium cinereum tens a ze .. 271 | Questions and answers.. 273 have flowered, cutting : nourishment to _+. 260 
Conservato: ZF .. 260 album .. re .. 262] Odontoglossum Sanderi- Raphiolepis ovata ae) 269 back Be ae -. 267 Week's work, the coming 260 
- Cornflower, colour of .. 261] Grapes, early, colouring 259 anum .. ie .. 271] Raspberries on wall Roses, deformed .. -. 268| Whitefly .... -. 266 
Cypripedium Calceolus Grub.. a4 a .. 271 | Onosma echioides ss 1202 borders .. Pe ». 259] Roses for east aspect, Window gardening .. 260 
(English Lady's Slip- Grubs for name .. Sometet Orolidne. ts .. 270] Rhubarbs, the best .. 262 twenty-four Tea and Wistaria, lanky .. -. 269 
per) Oy ee .. 271‘ Indoor plants .. .. 263! Orchids, treatment of .. 270' Rocket, Double, the .. 266 Hybrid Tea .. Pe) 266)" Worms © P.. an .. 266 
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COLOURING EARLY GRAPES. 


IMPERFECTLY coloured Black Hamburgh Grapes 
are oftener met with in early vineries than in 
mid-season and late houses, where the crop has 
had the benefit of long days, full sunshine, and 
a maximum amount of fresh air. Fewer cases 
of bad colouring would, however, occur were 


more attention paid to simple but important 
details in airing and supplying moisture, both 
atmospheric and to the roots. Of course those 
who overcrop their Vines cannot reasonably 
expect anything but foxy-coloured berries, with 
inferior flavour into the bargain, and when the 
Vines are made to doin one month what under 
moderate forcing should have taken them nearly 
two, it is folly to look for either normal-sized 
bunches or berries or good finish. Many are 
induced to put on this express speed from the 
fact that their Vines are at the start strong and 
will, as they think, stand it, but they invari- 
ably have to regret applying their 5 degs. and 
10 degs. above the orthodox figure, which may 
be justifiable after the berries are stoned and 
are taking the final swelling, the days also being 
longer and the sun more powerful, but which is 
simply ruinous applied sooner. ‘The most 
attentive men are often at their wits’ end to know 
how to air early vineries, as cutting winds often 
accompany hot sun, and some air must be ad- 
mitted or scorching follows ; but when careless 
men are in charge, or when work is pressing, 
the temperature is allowed to fall considerably 
on the sun’s disappearance before the air is 
withdrawn, the Vines get checked, and the 
result is seen when the Grapes finish. On the 
other hand, careful assistants, through fear 
of admitting cold air, allow the house to 
run up too high, when the least chink ad- 
mitted produces too sudden and too great a 
change, working irreparable mischief. In spite 
of the opposition which the practice meets 
with from some gardeners, I hold it is 
wise to slightly shade the roof-glass of modern- 
biilt vineries, which, apart from preventing 
scorching, induces a more gradual rise in the 
temperature and renders airing less difficult. 
Of course, with semi-dry borders, good coloured 
Grapes cannot be expected, and the final water- 
in s when these are inside must be given in strict 
a cordance with the depth and character of the 
cympost. Ordinary borders, if moistened from 
summit to base and mulched with some spent 
Mushroom-manure, will need no more till the 
crop is ripe, but where extra shallow and open, 
and permeated with roots, one or even two 
waterings may be necessary between the com- 
me2ncement and completion of colouring. The 
harmful practice, less common now than for- 
merly, of suspending altogether the supply of 
atmospheric moisture as soon as the first berry 
commences to colour cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, and even many who do not believe in 
that extreme are far too niggardly in floor and 
wall sprinklings during the final stage of ripen- 
ing, size of berry, good colour, and flavour 
combined suffering in consequence. Some of 
the best Grape growers continue liberal sprink- 





lings right up to finishing point, though altering 
the times at which they are applied. As a stuffy 
atmosphere is detrimental to a perfect finish, 
it is a good plan after colouring has fairly set in 
to postpone morning damping until air has been 
admitted, the final sprinkling being given about 
2 p.m., which will allow of all superfluous mois- 
ture escaping previous to the ventilators being 
closed or reduced to the night standard, as a 
medium current of air all through the colouring 
period is essential to perfect finish. In order to 
economise fuel, fire-heat is sometimes entirely 
withdrawn at the end of May, a very risky 
practice, as cold nights and wet, sunless days 
produce atmospheric conditions altogether un- 
favourable to the well-being of the crop even at 
this advanced stage, a gentle warm current of 
air, tempered with moisture according to the 
state of the outside atmosphere, being what is 
needed. As regards insect hindrances to the crop 
ripening well, spider is the most insidious, no 
better remedy for its extermination having yet 
been discovered than the application of sulphur 
to the pipes, but it needs an experienced hand 
for the work. 

A recent remark as to the ill-effects of growth 
being toonear the roof-glass applies most forcibly 
to early May and June crops, and is worthy the 
attention of Grape growers generally. Vines 
that are forced hard for years, however well 
managed, failin time, through deterioration, to 
colour their crops, when, no matter how great 
favourites they may be, they should be rooted 
out and replaced with young canes. J. 





PEACHES FAILING. 
My Peaches in a house are diseased, as shown by 
the enclosed specimens, and the Apricots are 
threatening to follow suit. Will you oblige by 
indicating cause thereof and method of treat- 
ment for cure? The disease showed itself last 
year, and is spreading. Previous to my coming 
here in last February twelve months the trees 


had been somewhat neglected. They make 
very free and healthy growth with few 


exceptions, but are showing some signs of 
mildew on the leaves in a few instances.—A. 
*.* The Peaches and Nectarines sent are 
badly mildewed, and as the disease appears 
annually you will need to take special measures 
to check its progress now and to prevent it 
appearing another season, Doubtless, as you 
are aware, flowers of sulphur is the best remedy. 
Of course, using this freely at this season makes 
the fruit and foliage look unsightly. We would, 
with fruits in such an advanced state as yours 
are, employ Bentley’s mildew specific, a pre- 
paration which does not injure the fruit, and 
leaves no deposit on the foliage. We have 
found it of great value with choice fruits, and 
it arrests the mildew. If sulphur is used, apply 
it freely, well mixing in tepid rain-water, and 
thoroughly covering all partsof the trees. You 
will then find it necessary to shade during 
bright sunshine for a few days, and may then 
wash the trees with clear water. At the 
same time it may be necessary to repeat the 
dose, as the moisture in the house, so necessary 
for the health of the trees, may cause the 
mildew to reappear. This shows the value of 








the mixture advised, as this applied about twice 
a week will keep the trees free from the pest. 
We would strongly advise you to take special 
precautions when the trees are at rest, as no 
matter what means you employ now, you will 
have the same difficulty yearly. You should 
have the walls and all brickwork thoroughly 
limewashed, also using some sulphur in the wash. 
It would be advisable to paint woodwork. 
Failing this thoroughly cleanse with soft-soap, 
and afterwards syringe with an insecticide. The 
mildew lurks in the wood and crevices, so that 
every part of the house should be cleansed. The 
trees also needevery care. All old wood should 
be scrubbed with soap and the bearing wood 
washed with a soft brush, painting the trees 
over when dry with a mixture of sulphur, 1 1b. 
to a gallon of tepid water, adding a handful of 
soft-soap and enough clay to make it like thick 
paint. The mixture should well cover every 
portion of the wood, allowing it to remain till 
the trees are syringed at the period of making 
new growth in the spring. 





Strawberry Royal Sovereign.—|! 
should feel very much obliged to hear the record 
weight of one single fruit of above, having to- 
day picked a very handsome fruit, honestly 
turning the scale of 24 oz. from a plant planted 
last November. ‘Two trusses of fruit are now 
bearing ten other fruits, most of which are or 
will be of medium size. Taking all things into 
consideration, I must give preference to Royal 
Sovereign, as the earliest Strawberry grown, 
that is to say, from strong runners put out the 
autumn previous.—A. J. STANNARD, Yaxham, 
Eust Dereham. 

Peach Stirling Castle.—This Peach has 
become very popular during the last few years, 
many gardeners, who have planted it as a substi- 
tute for the noble but uncertain Royal George, 
having proved its good qualities generally. In 
some gardens Royal George does well enough, 
and then no better all-round Peach exists ; but 
no matter what trouble others take they cannot 
keep it free from mildew. Stirling Castle can 
scarcely be planted in the wrong place, and as 
an early forcer to ripen after the American 
varieties it is hard to beat. It is scarcely so 
large as Royal George, but very similar in 
other respects. Planters should give it a 
medium larder, only feeding after it becomes 
established, as it is apt to grow strongly if the 
border is at all rich; but carefully treated, 
growth is moderate and cropping early and 
constant. GROWER. 


Raspberries on wall borders.—It is a 
mistake to plant Raspberries on borders in 
which the roots of wall-trees are working, as 
they invariably draw all the nourishment from 
the soil, and in a few years the Raspberries 
begin to deteriorate. I planted strong canes in 
sych a position and secured good creps of fruit 
for about three years, after which the canes 

rew weaker and were not worth retaining. 
herever practicable they should be planted on 
uarters or borders free from impoverishment by 
Prat: Pear, or Apple roots, where if liberally 
treated they will continue in a profitable state 
for a good many years.—G, 
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GARDEN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—Do not crowd anything 
now. Cut down Pelargoniums and put in cut- 
They will strike singly in thumb pots, 
or may be inserted round the sides of larger 
Sandy loam with a little leaf-mould and 


tings. 


pots. 
sand will be suitable for striking the cuttings in, 
but afterwards they should hive good sound 
loam, fairly enriched, and be very firmly potted. 
All plants grown 
better in a firm root-run. Plumbago capensis 
is a beautiful plant for covering a wall or a 
pillar in the greenhouse, and it is also very 
effective planted out in the border in a large 
conservatory, trained as a standard with a wide- 
spreading head, and when well managed it 
mikes a very good pot pliant. Give it liquid- 
manure twics a week when the flower-buds 
show. After flowering reduce the growth. 
The white variety is not so popular as the type. 
Brugmansias must have abundant supplies of 
water, with liquid-manure once or twice a week, 
when planted in a large house. The Brugman- 
sia makes an immensa specimen and carries 
hundreds of large white fragrant blossoms. The 
only objection to it is its bare, giuwky appear- 
ance in winter. Large plants in tubs may stand 
out in sheltered spots on the lawn in summer. 
Agapinthuses in tubs and spscimen Fuachsias 
may be plunged out now, but the last-named 
should be be grown cool and hardy for this 
work, or the check when first put out will spoil 
their effectiveness at first. We must go back 
to the old type of Fuchsia for Fuchsias for 
bedding, and to a certain extent for decoration 
work indoors also. Tuberoses, even when 
kee cool, will be in blossom now, and will 
ast a long time in condition, as all the spikes 
when several bulbs are grown in a pot will not 
rise at once. Liquid-manure will increase the size 
of the flowers, but the important thing is to 
buy good sound well-ripened bulbs, and they 
are cheap enough. This is one of the most 
useful bulbs grown, as it requires no special 
culture, only good soil and very firm potting. 
There is not much danger of overwatering any 
plants now where the drainage is clear. It is 
not always convenient to use the syringe or 
hos? in a conservatory, but where possible one 
or other should be used, avoiding plants in 
bloom. To a certain extent night ventilation 
will do away with the necessity of much 
syringing overhead where there are many 
flowers, as the night dews which fall gently 
through the open lights are beneficial. 


Stove.—Any close house may be temporarily 
converted into a stove now, so far asthe wants 
of most plants are concerned, and at this season 
it is customary to re-group the plants classed as 
stove plants, a few of the hardiest going up to 
the conservatory, young growing plants to a low 
span-roofed house or pit where the sun’s warmth 
can be made to do the work of the fire. Crotons, 
Dracznas, and other foliage plants which require 
a strong light to put on colour, can havea small 
house to themselves. Of late years I have gone 
in for large houses, but for plant growing alone 
I think this isa mistake, as it is better to classify 
the things so that each family may have its 
pees treatment, and this can best be done in 

ouses of moderate or even small size. As re- 
gards shading, no doubt roller-blinds are best, 
as then, except in the brightest weather, the 
plants can be exposed to full light. The worst 
feature of permanent shading is that although 
the plants and flowers may look well enough in 
the house, the moment they are taken outside the 
change proves injurious ‘to them, but flowers 
fee a permaaently shaded house do not last 

ong. 


Ferns under glass.—The fernery, especi 
cially if naturally arranged, is a charming fea- 
ture now, but many of the delicate species must 
be grown in pots. All the Pterises, some of the 
Adiantums, Aspleniums, etc., will do in speci- 
ally prepared spots and rockery under glass; and 
large masses, itneed not be said, are more effective 
than small bits of things. Bits of rock may be 
covered with the British Maidenhair (Adiantum 
Capillus-veneris) and the common Club Moss. 
Selazinella denticulata will fill in the difficult 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally gosd 
results, 


in pots grow and flower 


or be scattered on the soil and watered in. 
are plenty of indoor manures which a lady might 
use. 


of flowers for 


Layer Carnations and bud Roses. 


perennials. 
simply want bright gardens will get more 
out of seedlings than plants raised from cut- 
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spots where better things will not grow, but 
this should not be too much encouraged, or it 
will overrun better things, and in damp shady 
places it becomasa pest, if not kept under. This 
is a good season for planting a fernery in the 
picturesque style, as the plants will have plenty 


of time to get established before winter. 


Giving nourishment to Vines under 
glass.—Very few, Iexpect, realise how impor- 
tant it is to afford plenty of nourishment to 


Vines carrying heavy loads, and where the 


Grapes are poor in size of bunch or berry it may 
This 
Some use artifi- 
cial manures either in the water or scattered over 


be safely inferred they want more food. 
can be given in various ways. 


the borders and wateredin. What we should all 


aim at is to keep the roots as near the surface 
as we can, and this is best done by giving rich 
top-dressings, not much at any one time, but an 


inch or two of rich stuff may be given any time 
when the Vine seems to want. 


1ts appearance. 
Window gardening.—Now that fires are 


discontinued and not so much gas burnt the 


plants in rooms will last longer. Among plants 


suitable for fire-places may be mentioned Aspi- 
distras, 
alternifolius, Kulalias, and Ferns in variety. 


the green-leaved. Deacenas, Cyperus 


Palms which are in as large pots as can be man- 


aged with if the pots are full of roots can be 


helped witha little artificial-manure in the water, 
There 


Outdoor garden.—There are now plenty 
cutting: Iceland Poppies, 
Ponies, Chrysanthemum maximum, Perennial 


and Annual Cornflowers, Sweet Peas, yellow 
and other hybrid Columbines, 


Delphiniums, 
Roses, Pinks, Carnations, etc. Hybrid Colum- 
bines and Iceland Poppies may be sown now. 


Wallflowers and other hardy biennials and 
Sow Tufted: Pansies. Those who 


tings; but if the varieties have to be kept quite 
true to colour, cuttings must be used, but the 
best time for cuttings is not yet. Beds of 
‘‘ Geraniums ” and other exotics must be kept 
free from dead leaves and faded flowers, and 
the surface kept in a loose condition from fre- 
quent stirring. The season is so short for 
these things that every effort should be made to 
hasten growth. The worst feature of the 
system is as soon as the beds reach their best 
one has to begin to take cuttings. The only 
redeeming feature about beds of “ Geraniums ” 
is if the surface is freely stirred the plants will 
require no water, as they love the. sunshine. 
Roses will be at their best now, and must have 
plenty of support in the way of liquid-manure. 
Masses of Tea Roses are very beautiful now. 
Thick groups of one colour are charming, but 
the ground must be specially made for them. 
It pays to do this preliminary work well. 

Fruit garden.—Summer pruning may 
begin now. Do the cordon trees first, but do 
not prune too close, so that the back eyes may 
remain dormant. Thin the fruits where the 
crop is heavy. It pays todo this. There are 
deformed fruits which ought to be taken off. 
Trees worked on dwarfing-stocks must have 
support. A mulch of good manure is a good 
way of supplying it. Gooseberries are very 
vbundant, in some districts especially, and 
the price is consequently low, but there will be 
a chance for making home-made jams. Lose no 
time in securing the necessary number mol 
Strawberry-runners for making new beds. Get 
the ground into good condition for early plant- 
ing. Those who have an idea of profit should 
plant a good breadth of Royal Sovereign. Get 
them out early ina warm sunny spot. Do not 
overcrowd. Rows 2 feet apart and 18 inches 
in the rows is a good distance for strong plants. 
Take the runners from healthy prolific plants 
only. Good growers plant a row or two of each 
kind for runners only, all flowers being picked 
off first season, and cut away all runners from 
fruiting plants as they appear. This simplifies 
Strawberry culture. Fruit-house must be freely 
ventilated now, and a little air left on ail 
night. 







There should 
be no plants in vineries now. Filling the vinery 
with plants in pots will bring on mildew and 
prevent its eradication speedily should it make 


Prick off 
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Vegetable garden.—Peas are looking 
well and bearing freely, especially where 
mulched. Gather all pods as they fill. It is 
better to leave seed saving in the hands of the 
seed grower, unless one has some special variety 
difficult to obtain. In that case sow a row or 
two, rogue them in good time, and leave the 
whole crop for seed ; but, as a rule, seed saving 
can be better done by those who make a 
speciality of such work. Sow early and second 
early Peas only now, and this should be done 
at once to be of any use. Sow Cabbages between 
the 15th and 20ch, and again about the end of 
the month, Plant out  Walcheren and 
Michaelmas White Cauliflowers for autumn use, 
Sow Hicks’ Hardy White and Bath Cos Lettuces 
for autumn and winter use. The French Break- 
fast is the best Radish for sowing now. Select 
a rich cool spot, sow in drills, and mulch 
between the rows to insure crisp, cool roots. 
Thin Rampion to 3 inches or 4 inches. Sow 
more Endive to transplant for autumn and 
winter. Green Curled is the best variety. 
Karth up early Celery and finish planting muiin 
crop. Water freely in dry weather, and scatter 
a little short manure along the rows as a mulch. 
If there is any fear of the Celery-fly dust a little 
soo over the plants occasionally. Sow plenty 
of Turnips for autumn and winter use. Veitch’s 
Red Globe is a good variety. E. Hospay, 


THH COMING WEHEK’S WORK. 


—— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


July 11th.—Shifted seedling Cyclamens into 
5-inch pots and placed in cold-frame, shall keep 
rather close for a time and lightly shade. 
Karthed-up early Celery and drew a little earth 
to early planted Leeks. Re-arranged conserva- 
tory and filled up with several groups of Tube- 
roses and Lilium lancifolium. We are busy 
budding Standard Briers; the bark works freely 
now. Commenced reducing the breastwood 
from trained fruit-trees. Potted Strawberries 
for forcing into 6-inch pots. 

July 12th.—Planted Walcheren and Autumn 
Giant Cuwuiliflowers; the last-named grows 
rather large for us, and to obviate this they are 
planted a little thicker. Dusted soot over 
Celecy to keep off the Celery-fly. Pricked out 
Wallflowers and other seedling hardy plants. 
Planted Ne Plus Ultra French Beans on south 
border, and sowed William Hurst and Chelsea 
Gem Peas. Planted Coleworts 9 inches apart, 
and Tom Thumb Savoy same distance. Sowed 
Chervil, and cut down Tarragon to induce late 
growth. 

July 13th—Made Muashroom-beds in cool 
spot outside; spawned beds previously made. 
Sprinkled beds in bearing after each gathering. 
Dipped shoots of Morello Cherries in solution of 
Tobacco and Sunlight-soap to kill black-fly. 
Gave liquid-manure from cesspool to Apples on 
Paradise-stock, and many other things. Budded 
standard Briers. Layered Carnations. Potted 
Strawberries for forcing. Prepared ground 
for new beds of Strawberties. 

July 14th.—Sowed Mignonette in 5-inch pots 
for autumn blooming. Potted off Primulas and 
Cinerarias. Shifted on young Aralias, Grevilleas, 
and Dracienas indivisa and Bruanti. Finished 
potting late struck Chrysanthemums in 6-inch 
pots. These are useful for decorative purposes. 
Cut evergreen hedges. All newly planted trees 
and shrubs have been mulched and received 
water when necessary. All Tulips, Ranunculus, 
and other bulbs have been lifted. 

July 15th.—-Looked over Tomatoes frequently 
to train and remove side-shoots. Mulched ail 
the plants in cool-houses with manure ; also out- 
side against warm wall. Weekly attention is 
given to Cucumbers under glass in the matter cf 
stopping, etc. As the early Potatoes are lifted 
other crops follow. Cauliflowers, Lettuces, 
Endives, and Tom Thumb Savoysare planted as 
ground becomes vacant. Sowed Enfield Marke: 
and Wheeler’s Imperial Cabbages. 

July 16th.—Planted out more Leeks in shall w 
trenches with a little manurial compost in the 
bottom. Looked over late Grapes with the 
scissors to cut out small berries and relieve any 
tight places in bunches. Gave the border; 
another light dressing of concentrated-manur} 
and watered it in. Busy among wall-tree ; 
removing breast-wood. Mulched Peaches on 
south wall. Removed a few leaves from the 
fruit to let in the sunshine and give colour. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS GROWN 
WITHOUT FRAMES. 
Many amateurs are deterred from growing these 
flowers because they have no heated structures 
to start them into growth and grow them on to 
a good size so as to make a good show when 
planted into their permanent quarters about 
the first week in June. Now, I would be the 
last to decry the use of warm glass-houses for 
starting or even growing Begonias and other 
tender plants, for our climate still maintains its 
proverbial fickleness and sorely taxes even the 
professional gardener as to how to grow the 
varied things that come under his charge ; this I 
know for certain, that amateurs who have no glass 
of any kind do manage to grow beds of Tuberous 
Begonias well. I lately saw a beautiful bed of 
sturdy-looking plants growing in a lady ama- 
teur’s garden who had no glass of any kind to 
forward her Begonias with. They were treated 
exactly the same as Potato tubers—viz., directly 
they showed the least sign of sprouting they 
were planted out into their summer quarters in 
a well-prepared bed of soil and covered with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and certainly when I saw them 
at the end of May they looked far better able to 
defy the cold winds that were prevailing than 
those that had been coddled under glass. As 
we have had very cold nights right up to the 
middle of June, [ feel confident that those who 
have treated their Begonias in this hardy way 
will have by far the Beat results, for when the 
tubers are started in warm-houses or frames 
they look nice when planted out, but directly a 
cold wave comes over the land—and we get 
plenty of them in May and June—the leaves 
turn yellow and fall off, and a fresh growth has 
to be made before the beds are presentable. 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 





Making a wild garden.—I havea rather 
swampy piece of ground, about 80 yards square, 
running beside my carriage drive. Itis covered 
with tussocky Grass, and five years ago I 
planted it with Alders. They have done well, 
but are dull. Could you help me? CouldI by 
removing the Grass get anything to take its 
place—Myosotis, for example? What plants 
would succeed? Would all or any of those 
recommended in the ‘‘ Wild Garden” for moist 
and rich soils do here? How could I raise a 
stock? Would any Brambles or Roses or 
climbers or shrubs do well? The plantation has 
many narrow, open ditches in it always moist. 
I should be very grateful for advice. The soil 
is sandy and light.—A. H. E. 


* * There is no doubt that you could convert 
your swampy piece of ground into a very 
attractive wild garden. The tussocky Grass 
you speak of should be cleared out before the 
planting is taken in hand. Bamboos should 
flourish, especially if the situation is at all 
sheltered, as would many plants of graceful or 
noble form, such as Acanthus, Gunnera, the 
Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata), Japanese 
Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum), Arundo 
conspicua and A. Donax, Pampas Grass (Gyner- 
ium), Plantain Lilies (Funkia), and the Royal 
Fern (Osmunda). Then there are many flower- 
ing subjects that would brighten the spot with 
their blossoms: The Globe-flowers (Trollius), 
Willow Herb, that paints wide spaces of marsh- 
land with rosy-carmine, herbaceous Lupins, and 
till, blue Monkshood, bright pink Loosestrife 
(Lythrum), the Giant Evening Primrose 
(nothera Lamarckiana), Golden Rod, and 
the Columbine-leaved Meadow Rue (Thalic- 
teum aquilegifolium), Spireas in variety— 
S. Aruncus, 8. japonica, 8. palmata, and 8. 
venusta of the herbaceous. section, with 
8. Ariefolia and S. Lindleyana of the shrubby 
order. The Water Flag and its variegated 
variety will luxuriate in the moister parts, and 
the Japanese Iris (I. Keempferi) is partial toa 
moist situation if the soil is sufficiently porous, 
as is Iris sibirica, while the noble Iris orientalis, 
or ochroleuca, I. Monnieri, and I. aurea, as well 
as the German Flags should succeed in slightly 
drier positions, where Day Lilies and herbaceous 
Phloxes, Telekia speciosa, Michaelmas Daisies, 
and Perennial Sunflowers should also be at home. 
The broad-leaved Campanula (C. latifolia) is 
easily naturalised, and, in a portion kept clear 
of rough herbage, Primula japonica should grow 








strongly, while the Marsh Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris), when once established, 
would soon increase, as would the Mimulus of all 
shades of gold and red. The tall, scarlet Lobelia 
(L. eardinalis), in it native state, delights in 
moist soil, while of bulbous plants we have seen 
Tigridias and Montbretias growing with 
surprising vigour close to the waterside. The 
Marsh Marigold and its double form would do 
well in the damper spots, as would the Flowering 
Rush (Butomus umbellatus), and the double 
Arrow-head. Of Brambles, the white-flowered 
Rubus speciosus and the Japanese Wineberry 
(R. phoenicolasius) should prove effective. 





LILIUM GIGANTEUM. 


THE accompanying illustration is from a photo- 
graph of a plant which grew last year in Mr. 
C. J. Backhouse’s garden at St. John’s, 


Lilium giganteum, 


Wolsingham, Darlington. The garden is at an 
elevation of 940 feet above the sea level, and 
the Lily is in a moist bed of peat and loam. It 
grew to the height of 7 feet 8 inches ; the flowers 
were each 5} inches across and 7# inches long ; 
thirty blooms in all on the spikes ; white, with 
purple stripes inside. The stems were each 
S? inches in circumference. It has been 
increasing in size for several years, making 
young offshoots. 

Propagating Pinks (JMeltham).—The 
best way to propagate Mrs. Sinkins Pink is to 
pull the old plants to pieces after they have 
finished flowering. Each tuft will be found to 
have a few inches of brown stem between the 
roots and the leafage. This stem should be cut, 
leaving about 2 inches attached to the leaves, 
and the cuttings thus formed should be planted 
firmly, with the soil just covering the base of 
the lower leaves. On 10 account should any of 
the growing leaves be removed, nor should 





cuttings consisting of fresh growth only be 
inserted, as is done when making Carnation 
cuttings, such cuttings flagging much more 
quickly than those which possess a more 
solidified base. The plants may be put into the 
ground where they are to bloom, or may be 
planted in the reserve garden for a time, and 
removed to their flowering quarters in the 
autumn. They should be kept well supplied 
with water during dry weather, and not allowed 
to flag. 


Flowers for border (Step Ladder ).— 
You might grow a variety of flowers in your 
long, narrow border. In some counties many a 
village road is made beautiful by the narrow 
line of flowers, perennial and annual, that 
grows against the cottage walls in ground 
filched from the road itself. Coreopsis grandi- 











flora is a handsome plant, with bright yellow 
| flowers that are produéed in abundance and for 
a considerable period of time. Gaza- 
nias and perennial Gaillardias are also 
bright and free-flowering, while Dian- 
thus Napoleon III., with its rich crim- 
son flowers, is very effective. Some of 
the Campanulas, such as ©. glome- 
rata, C. turbinata, and C. persicifolia 
would doubtless succeed, and the white 
Japanese Anemone would flower in the 
early autumn, whilst a few Hollyhocks 
here and there would break the stiff 
line which would be formed if all the 
flowers were of the same height, and 
some bulbs of Gladiolus Brenchleyensis 
would provide a glowing scarlet. Other 
plants that might be used with advan- 
tage are Lychnis chalcedonica, Achillea 
Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl, Iceland 
Poppies, and German Irises. All the 
foregoing are herbaceous plants, and 
with proper attention should last year 
after year. If you would prefer 
annuals, however, there are many 
which would give you a fine display, 
such as Clarkia pulchella, blue Corn- 
flower, Eschscholtzias, Godetias, Mari- 
golds, Petunias, Stocks, and Sweet 
Sultans. 


Growing Delphinium car- 
dinale (M. H.).—This is a native of 
California, and often proves a difficult 
subject to cultivate successfully. We 
remember seeing it growing freely at 
Kew a few years since. It is very 
tall, and of rather straggling growth. 
Its flowers bear a great resemblance to 
D. nudicaule, both in colour and shape. 
Both this Delphinium and D. nudicaule 
appear to possess greater vigour if 
grown from fresh seed than if older 
and less freely-germinating seed is 
sown, plants raised from the latter often 
failing mysteriously. We rather doubt 
D. cardinale being such a satisfactory 
plant as the dwarfer D. nudicaule, 
which some growers bloom well in the 
autumn, in the rock-garden, from 
spring-sown seed. However, ‘‘M.H.,” 
if she prefers to experiment with D. 
cardinale, had better procure fresh 
seed, which must be of this year’s 
ripening, and sow in gentle heat ina 
pan in the early spring, potting on the 
seedlings as soon as they are easily 
handled, and hardening-off in a cold- 
frame before planting-out at the com- 
mencement of summer. Every attention 
should be paid to the plants from the time they 
appear above ground until they are thoroughly 
established in the open ground in order to induce 
vigorous growth. 


Colour of Cornflower (J. V. W.).— 
Although the colour of the Cornflower you send 
is not common it is occasionally met with, and 
we have seen many flowers of a similar hue. 
Its uncommonness is doubtless due to seed 
being saved from plants producing flowers of 
this colour, which is manifestly inferior to the 
beautiful clear blue of the type. 


Pansies failing (H. C@.).—You must not 
blame the “first-class grower” from whom you 
bought your Pansy plants. From the particu- 
lars given in your letter the plants evidently 
did satisfactorily at first, because of the healthy 
and robust condition in which they were 
received, and which ensured their well-being for 
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atime. Your plants evidently have failed, not 
for want of attention, but because they are 

t lanted in the shade, and also are embedded in 
feaGrocait This last-named soil would cause 
the plants to make splendid foliage, but the 
absence of sun and the poor quality of leaf-mould 
for flowering Pansies in, are the undoubted causes 
of failure. If your garden soil is very heavy, 
you should incorporate plenty of light, gritty 
matter with it, and such soil would be far better 
if it was turned up in a rough condition in the 
late autumn for the frost to pulverise before 
planting in the succeeding spring. Tufted 
Pansies like plenty of sun, but the Fancy Pansy 
prefers a little shade during the warmest part 
of the day. 

Iris Kempferi ( R. Mackenzie ).—Position, 
bed, and soil are all suitable to the growth of 
the Japanese Iris (I. Kempferi), and its many 
beautiful forms. Although your soil is naturally 
moist, the plants should be well watered during 
dry weather, and manure-water given occasion- 
ally will add strength to the flower-spikes and 
increase the size of the blooms, Some protection 
from the sun should be afforded the plants 


culture. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


THE BEST RHUBARBS. 


In many cases the amateur does not 
best Rhubarb through not giving the plant good 
Doubtless much depends upon the soil 
and variety; but better produce would be 
obtained if more attention were given. Victoria, 
the variety illustrated, is one o 
for colour and good crop. Hawkes’ Champagne 
runs it close, but Victoria has stalks of a rich 
crimson colour, and may be used much later 
than the smaller kinds, such as Royal Albert, 
St. Martin’s, and Paragon. 
leave their plants in one spot year after year, 
with the result that the soil becomes so badly 
impoverished that the growth instead of getting 
larger dwindles, numerous seed-heads form, and 
the quality of the stalks when gathered from 
exhausted plants is poor. 

Rhubarb may be had from December to June, 
a period of six months, if sufficient is grown to 


the best kinds 


Amateurs usually 































during the hottest part of the day in order to 
lengthen the floral display. As requested we 
have pleasure in giving you the names of a few 
good varieties: Mary Anderson is grand, 
flowers large, white, shaded with purple; 
Acquisition has soft, lavender-coloured flowers, 
suffused with blue and spotted with yellow; 
Ouida is distinct, the flowers grey, striped and 
edged with lilac and blotched with yellow; 
Duchess of Connaught is very handsome, mauve 
ground, spotted with rich crimson; Striata 
superba is very beautiful, the light blue flowers 
are blotched with lemon-yellow and striped with 
violet ; Crimson King is a magnificent kind, 
flowers large, of excellent shape, crimson, 
touched with violet, and blotched with yellow. 
The purplish-crimson flowers of Sir Stafford 
Northcote are faintly striped and speckled with 
yellow, a pleasing combination; Imperial 
Wonder has violet flowers striped with blue and 
dotted with white; the Queen has enormous 
flowers, the inner segments are white, shaded 
with mauve, while the outer ones are pure 
white ; Sir Richard Wallace, Lady of the Lake, 
and Prince Henry are also good. 


Phlox ovata.—This useful and _free- 
flowering plant has the merit of vigour com- 
bined with a handsome tufted habit of growth, 
that well grown is about a foot high and as 
much through. These dimensions, unfortu- 
nately, are the exception with what is un- 
doubtedly a really good hardy plant, and as 
such deserving of good culture. ‘l'oo frequently 
the plant is represented by a few scattered 
growths that at flowering time fail to convey 
any idea of its real worth or beauty. It is not 
difficult to manage, and merely requires a soil 
rather deep and rich, and, given these, the rich 
rosy-red blossoms will not fail to attract in 
their season. In the rock garden it is only 
suited for positions where depth of soil and 
moisture are ensured. 


Dictamnus Fraxinella.—As an estab- 
lished plant this is probably amongst the finest 
of old-fashioned flowers, and still among such as 
may be termed uncommon. Small plants with 
two, four, or half-a-dozen spikes of flowers are 
i common enough, but specimens with forty or 

fifty such spikes, 4 feet high and as much 
through, are rare indeed. Such as these are, of 
course, the growth of several years, but the 
effect of such makes them worth aiming at. All 
the plant requires is a bed of deep loamy soil, 
with leaf-soil and manure in plenty, and when 
planted in a good open position to be left alone. 
Being of vigorous growth and deep rooting, 
these points should be remembered when plant- 
ing. There are white and pale reddish-purple 
forms of this old-fashioned a oman 


Onosma echioides.—A handsome tuft of 
this beautiful rock plant is now bearing quite a 
profusion of its racemes of drooping yellow 
flowers. Its free-flowering habit is all that 
could be desired in the rock garden at this time, 
which is not overdone with plants in bloom, 
even where a large collection of good things 
exists. By propagating freely in early summer 
from the young shoots at the base a stock may 
bo maintained of what is doubtless one of the 
finest of rock plants for the present season, and 
much easier of cultivation than the pretty, 
though somewhat fastidious, O. albo-roseum. 
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The Victoria Rhubarb. 


force. I am aware many have not forcing- 
houses, neither are they needed. The amateur 
who has one house could grow Rhubarb under 
the stage, those who have only a three-light 
frame may have three lots of roots here, whilst 
those without glass at all, who have a cellar, 
may place roots in this, and get an earl 
I need not dwell upon this early supp 
is a great gain to get one’s own. 
this. We never purchase a root, and the stock 
increases so readily with good culture that 
there are ample roots for forcing, and after the 
roots are forced we throw them away. They 
would grow again, but we get better results 
from roots grown yearly for the purpose, by 
division, and by seed. 

Roor piviston is the mode usually followed 
to get a good stock of roots, and that is accom- 
plished by getting a portion of the old root with 
an eye or crown and planting. One old root 
will often make a dozen for planting. These 
should be planted in rows 3 feet apart always, 
and in well-manured ground an 
The planting is best done in March, or even 
earlier if the winter be. a mild one. Roots 


Our system is 


planted thus well repay fora mulch of rotten- 
manure over the surface during the early 
portion of their growth, as being gross feeders 
they suffer at times from lack of moisture ; if 
given good culture such roots will be in capital 
condition to force the second season after plant- 
ing. I have used them the first winter, but 
they take a longer time than older and better 
matured roots. Of course for permanent plan- 
tations the plants grown thus would last many 
years, but I do not advise this way. It is far 
better to replant, say every half-dozen years, 
and destroy old roots, replanting in a different 
position and in land as advised. Grown thus a 
much heavier weight of stalks will be obtained 
than from older plants, and the colour will be 
better and the growth earlier, as the crowns 
will be much finer. 

Seep.—This is a method amateurs should not 
overlook, as seedlings from seed sown in March 
will the next year produce nice stalks, and in 
two seasons make excellent forcing material. 
There is no difficulty in getting forcing roots in 
one year. To doso may occasion more trouble 
than many amateurs would care to incur, but it 
is worth doing, and the following is the best 
way : I sow early in February in a frame on a 
partly spent hot-bed in boxes, the plants or 
seedlings are (when large enough) pricked off 
into boxes and placed in the frame, and planted 
out in rich soil, 2 feet apart, at the end of April, 
on a warm border (not in an out-of-the-way 
place). Given good cultivation the plants will 
by the end of October make good forcing 
material. Seedlings have some advantage over 
plants raised by root division. All may not be 
able to sow under glass, so sow seed in fine soil 
in the early part of March in rows 2 feet apart, 
and thin the seedlings to 1 foot in the row. 
Plant out in good soil the following February, 
or if thinned out to a distance of 3 feet always, 
the plants that are thinned will make a separate 
plantation. There will then be strong roots by 
the end of the second year. 


VaARIFTIES.—I have stated that Royal Albert 
is one of the best early kinds. Though not 
large, it is one of the best, and known also as 
Karly Red and Mitchell’s Red. Early Scarlet is 
one of the earliest varieties, I have grown ; and 
itis a fine type, with small stalk, but one of the 
finest quality. I need not describe the one 
illustrated, as it is an excellent mid-season 
variety, and not only prolific, but of good 
quality. It is a good companion to the well- 
known Hawkes’ Champagne, which is excellent 
for preserving. A kind not known as much as 
it deserves is Johnston’s St. Martin, which is 
very early and prolific. This and Myatt’s 
Linneus, a very early variety, and Royal 
Albert are the best forcers. Stotit’s Monarch is 
a very large grower, and needs much space. 
Paragon is a good early kind, and excellent for 
covering in the open for early supplies. It does 
well with ordinary culture. There are others, 
but for amateurs who need the best the above 
list comprises the finest where quality and 
quantity are considered. Wi 















Mint.—In some gardens little attention is 
paid to the culture of Mint. It is allowed to 
occupy the same ground for a number of years, 
weak growth being the result. To have good 
Mint for forcing or outside a bed should be 
made each year in some cool, moist part of the 
garden. A good dressing of rotten manure 
should be dug in if the soil is close and heavy, 
leaf-soil or Mushroom-dung being preferable, 
making it firm before planting. In the spring, 
when the growths are from 4 inches to 6 inches 
long, they should be pulled up. Most of them 
will have made somé roots from the base by this 
time. These should be planted 6 inches apart 
in the prepared ground with a dibber, giving 
them plenty of water until they commence to 
grow. When three years old take up and place 
the Mint in boxes of light soil for forcing. By 
this method I have always been able to secure 
strong and well-flavoured Mint.—H. B. 8. 





Geranium cinereum album.—This 
dainty little plant is among the most pleasing 
of summer rock plants, and one that cannot fail 
to attract the attention of those who appreciate 
such at their true worth. In every respect save 
that of colour the above is a counterpart of the 
type, itself a pretty and useful plant. : 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE STREPTOCARPUS. 


For greenhouse and conservatory decoration the 
Streptocarpus is valuable, making a nice finish 
for groups, or as an edging for the staging, 
intermixed with Ferns, also as cut flowers for 
filling small glasses. The plants are very free 
flowering, producing a long succession of bloom, 
the trumpet-shaped flowers being borne on long 
stems, and conspicuous for their various and 
delicate colours and markings. It is an ever- 
green plant, therefore it should never be dried 
off. I find the best time for sowing the seed is 
the end of March. Plants from this sowing 
produce a few flowers in the autumn. Well- 
drained pans should be filled with finely-sifted 
peat and sand, pressing it lightly with a piece 
of board to make an even surface to sow the 
seed on, watering it with a fine-rose some time 
before sowing. The pans should be covered 
with a piece of paper or board. The seeds 
germinate much quicker if kept dark and moist. 
If placed in a temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. the seedlings soon appear, when the 
covering should be removed. When large 
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require larger pots, but for most of them 6-inch 
pots will be large enough. A few plants should 
be raised each year to take the place of the old 
ones which lose their vigour after a few seasons, 
Streptocarpus may be propagated by division or 
from the leaves cut the same, as in the case of 
Gloxinias, but neither way is profitable, unless 
it is to increase a special variety. Heb. 





ERANTHEMUM NERVOSUM. 


Tuts is one of the best of winter-flowering stove 
plants. It is easily grown, forms a compact, 
leafy bush, and flowers freely in the winter, 
when the bright blue colour is of especial value. 
For this reason it deserves to rank with such 
standard stove plants as Poinsettia, Euphorbia 
not occur in collections as abundantly as it 
deserves. Itis a native of the Himalayas up to 
3,000 feet, where it forms a bush 6 feet high, 
with dark-green leaves 8 inches long, and short 
spikes of blue flowers with purple eye and bud. 
It has long been cultivated as a garden plant in 
various tropical countries, and I have often 





heard its beauty described by travellers, who 
had seen it grown as we grow Hydrangeas in 


enough prick off the seedlings into thumb-pots | this country. 





or boxes, placing them in the same house, close 
to the glass, and shading from the bright sun. 
Their next shift will be into 3-inch pots, using 
a compost of equal parts loam and spent Mush- 
room dung or leaf-soil, adding a good sprinkling 
of sand to keep the soil porous. The pots 
should be well crocked, as the plants require 
liberal supplies of water through the growing 
season, spraying them over with the syringe in 
bright weather, and keeping the surface 
between the pots quite moist. A shady corner 
in the greenhouse, or a frame that can be kept 
cloce for a few days, until they make fresh 
roots, is asuitable place after this potting. Care 
should be taken whilst potting not to injure the 
leaves, shading them from the direct rays of the 
sun, ur the foliage will have a rusty appearance. 
Less water should be given in the winter, keep- 
ing them rather on the dry side in a temperature 
o° 50 degs. to 55 degs. If some of the plants 
are given a temperature of 10 degs. higher in 
te spring they soon commence to grow, when 
tiey should be potted into 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots, watering carefully until the roots take to 
the new soil. These plants will flower some 
time before the other batch, securing a succession 
of bloom for several months. When the pots 
are full of roots they should have some weak 
manure-water given them, and soot-water occa- 
sionally. This gives the foliage a healthy 
appearance. Some of the strong growers will 


group of Streptocarpuses. 


For pot culture the treatment should be as 
follows : Cuttings taken from the old plants and 
struck in heat in March should be potted on as 
they require it until they are in 6-inch or 8-inch 
pots. A mixture of loam and peat in equal parts, 
with a liberal addition of silver-sand, suits 
them. When the pots are filled with roots, a 
little stimulant, such as liquid-manure or 
guano, should be given. The plants should 
be grown in a_ stove temperature and as 
near the roof glass as possible until July, 
when they may be removed to a frame. 
They require shade from bright sunshine and 
they like a fair allowance of water when 
growing freely, syringing them overhead 
morning and evening. ‘The shoots should 
be pinched frequently in the early stages of 
growth with a view to the formation of a bushy 
plant. A sharp look-out should be kept for 
insect pests, such as thrips and green-fly, which 
too often spoil plants of this character. The 
flowers are borne in midwinter, eyery branch 
bearing terminal and axillary spikes, and as the 
blooms are developed in slow succession from 
the base of the spike upwards, the plants are in 
bloom several weeks, or even months. It is 
better to raise fresh plants every year from cut- 
tings, old plants, even if cut back and carefully 
treated, giving, as arule, less satisfactory re- 
sults. These particulars aS to the treatment of 
this plant apply also to a large number of tropi- 





jacquiniefiora, Calanthe vestita, etc., but it does | 
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cal Acanthacez which are grown, or should be 
grown, to flower in the stove in winter and 
spring. 

The name here adopted for the plant is that 
by which it is known generally, and under 
which it has been described by botanists. _ It 
has also been called a Justicia and a Ruellia, 
and it is still known in some gardens by its 
oldest name—vyiz., Eranthemum pulchellum. 


W. 


BOUVARDIAS. 


ArrHoucn Bouvardias are usually regarded as 
late autumn and_ winter-flowering plants, 
they may be had in bloom nearly through- 
out the year. One-year-old cut-back plants 
are best for early summer blooming, but 
early-struck cuttings make good plants for 
flowering in August. The variety most suitable 
for summer flowering as a pot plant is Candidis- 
sima, with pure white flowers. This forms a very 
dwarf and compact plant, and if stopped evenly, 
all the shoots will come into bloom at the same 
time. Jasminiflora is another good white, and 
Jasminioides paniculata may be recommended, 





| being very free growing and dwarf in habit. 
| Reine des Roses is perhaps the best pink for 

summer. Grown under 
the same treatment it 
will come into bloom 
some weeks before most 
varieties. Mrs. R. Green 
is a general favourite. 
It variesa little in colour, 
but at its best the colour 
is a very pleasing shade 
of salmon-pink. Presi- 
dent Cleveland is by far 
the best scarlet we have, 
and J am surprised that 
the other scarlet sorts 
are kept in cultivation. 
The oldest scarlet varie- 
ty, Hogarth, is still in 
demand. The double 
variety of this, A. Neu- 
ner (white), and Prisi- 
dent Garfield (pink), 
include all the doubles 
worth growing. Several 
other singles might be 
named. 

Humboldti corymbi- 
flora, though notsuitable 
for pot-work, is very 
useful for cut bloom. 
This flowers well when 
planted out in the open, 
but as the bloom is so 
easily damaged by wind 
or wet it is more useful 
when grown under glass. 
To keep up a succession 
of bloom the plants 
must be potted in a 
good rich compost, and 
| after the pots are well filled with roots manure 
may be used freely. No shade whatever should 
| be given, and if watering is properly attended to 
‘the hottest sunshine will do no damage. 

In growing those recommended for pots, it is 
important to propagate as early in the year as 
possible. The plants should be potted in light 
porous soil and grown on in warmth during the 
early part of the season, and later on they will 
do well in cold pits, the lights being taken off in 
favourable weather. Stopping the plants requires 
careful attention. Each time they are gone over 
all the shoots should be stopped, and each time 
they should be stopped back to within one joint 
of the previous growth. Although Bouvardias 
enjoy hot, dry weather, they must not be allowed 
to get too dry at the root, and the syringe should 
be used freely, which will go a long way towards 
keeping off insects. Clear soot-water may Le 
used, but this must not be applied when the sun 
is out. 





Bouvardia leiantha.—This is a pretty 
and bright old greenhouse plant not often met 
with. Its habit is distinct from that of the 
garden hybrids, and its flowers are of a pretty 
soft scarlet colour that is very attractive, and 
these are very freely produced all through the 
autumn and early winter. Indeed, there is 
hardly a month in the year when flowers may 





not be looked for. 
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THE TROPASOLUMS. 


TROP AOLUMS are popularly known as Nastur- 
tiums, and this is the reason why: Men first 
studied the properties of plants and named them 


accordingly. Thus it came to pass that Tro- | 


peolum minus was associated with Land Cress 
(Lepidium sativum) and Water Cress (Nastur- 


tium officinale) under the generic name of Nas- | 


turtium, and the Tropeolum was called Nastur- 
tium indicum, with the English name of Indian 
Cress. It is true that Tropzolums possess anti- 
scorbutic properties as well as Water Cress, and 
it has been observed by a writer on the useful 
plants of Brazil that T. pentaphyllum is one of 
the very few plants of the excessively rich 
Brazilian flora that possess this valuable pro- 
perty. The genus Tropzolum comprises about 
forty species, all natives of South America, two 
or three perhaps extending to Mexico. They 
are almost confined to the mountainousregion on 
the western side of South America, from New 
Grenada to Chili. Three species are natives of 
Brazil, and one is widely dispersed in Buenos 
Ayres and Uruguay. Very few of them descend 
into the tropical zone, and therefore they dc 
not require great heat, which is rather 
unfavourable to them. On the other hand, the 
first frost cuts most of them to the ground. 
They love a half-shaded situation, and all of 
them will succeed in the open air with us in the 
summer. It is quite unnecessary to dwell on 
their merits as ornamental plants, because three 
or four species and their hybrid varieties are 
familiar and fully appreciated. We would only 
call attention to the fact that there are many 
other species equally, or even more, attractive 
than those better-known ones. A glance over 
the following brief descriptions will afford an 
idea of the richness and variety of the genus, of 
the brilliant and singular combinations of colour 
in the flowers, and of the diversity of foliage 
they present. There are annual and perennial 
species, and the latter may be sub-divided into 
two groups, the one with fibrous and the other 
with tuberous roots. The rapid growth of the 
annuals, T. majus, minus, etc., is proverbial, 
and their hardiness in a temperature above the 
freezing point, as well as their indifference to 
the nature and quality of the soil, recommends 
them where anything unsightly is to be hidden. 
Some of the tuberous-rooted species are culti- 
vated for their tubers, some of which attain 
several pounds in weight, and form an important 
article of food in their native country. They 
are not all of them of quite so easy culture as the 
annual species, at least in our climate, and some 
persons fail altogether, whether owing to their 
unskilfulness or other causes it is hard to say. 

There are other species, but the principal 
kinds have been mentioned. Inthe Kew list are 
T. aduncum, syn. T. canariense, T. majus, T. 
minus, T. polyphyllum, T. speciosum, and T, 
tuberosum. 

ANNUAL TROP XOLUMS. 


CANARY CREEPER (T. aduncum, or canariense). 
—Undoubtedly the favourite of the group, a dis- 
tinction it fully merits, as it is almost without 
a rival for window and trellis work where light- 
ness and elegance are required. Indeed, one 
might say ‘that it is peerless among yellow 
flowers. The yellow is of the most pleasing 
shade, having more of the green than the red 
element in it. Its precise home is uncer sain, 
as it is now spread from Mexico all through the 
eastern side of South America to Chili, but it 
has doubtless spread from the Andes. 


Large Nasturtium (T. majus).—Too well 
known to need description, even in its primitive 
varieties, and as one of the parents of the 
beautiful hybrids. Much larger in size, and 
climbing by means of its leaf-stalks ; it likewise 
differs from the preceding in the broad petals 
being rounded at the top. From its congener, 
T. Lobbianum, and co-parent of many garden 
hybrids, it may at once be distinguished by the 
absence of hairs on the leaves and outside of the 
flowers. This species was introduced into 
Europe in 1684, and into this country in 1686, 
Also an annual and a native of Peru. 

Lose’s Tropxotum (T. Lobbianum).—This 
beautiful species is a native of the mountains of 
Columbia, where Lobb detected it in 1843, and 
sent it home to Mr. Veitch, of Exeter. An 
annual of vigorous growth and climbing habit, 
with leaves similar to those of T. majus, but 
hairy. The flowers of the original variety are 
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| not so large as those of the latter species, and 
| they are hairy outside. 

SMALL INDIAN Cress (Tropxolum minus) is 
| a more elegant, but less showy, plant than the 
large Indian Cress, being smaller in all its parts. 
It was introduced from the West Indies into 
| Spain soon after the discovery of America, and 
| was in cultivation in this country as long ago as 
1596, being one of the few New World plants 
included in Gerard’s catalogue of that date. 
Parkinson says: ‘‘It is of so great beauty and 
sweetness withal, that my Garden of Delight 
cannot be unfurnished of it.” He continues : 
‘“The whole flower hath a fine small scent, 
very pleasing, which, being placed in the 
| middle of some Carnations or Gillyflowers (for 
they are in flower at the same time), make a 

delicate Tussimussie, as they callit, or Nosegay, 
| both for sight and scent.” It is widely dispersed 







































































Flame Nasturtium (Tropxolum speciosum), 





in America, where it is at home, and now also in 
many other warm countries. Doubtless it origin- 
ally spread from the mountains of the western 
side of South America. Of trailing habit and 
annual duration. It has now been displaced by 
the more showy T. majus. 


PERENNIAL TROPOLUMS. 


BiuE Trop«oium (T. azureum).—In spite 
of the undoubted beauty of this species, it seems 
to experience a lingering existence in our gar- 
dens, and most persons who see it are dis- 
appointed in their expectation of what a Blue 
Tropzolum would be. Most likely some culti- 
vators have succeed2d in developing its full 
beauty, but we have seen only very weakly 
plants bearing rather pale blue flowers. To a 
certain extent this seems to have been the case 
with the first plants introduced, for Lindley 
states that this remarkable plant }a3 much 
deeper-coloured flowers in a wild state than it 
has yet produced under cultivation, It is by no 
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means so easily cultivated, there can be no doubt, 
as most of its congeners, though it can hardly 
be beyond the skill of gardeners. Being a native 
of the central provinces of Chili, it is not so hardy 
as most other species, and it is always a slender, 
delicate plant ; therefore not a gross feeder, It 
grows 4 feet or 5 feet high in its native country. 
The solitary blue flowers are about 1 inch in 
diameter, borne on thread-like stalks a little 
longer than the leaves. This pretty blue Tro- 
peolum is extremely elegant and produces a 
profusion of flowers of a similar colour to those 
of the Violet Marie Louise. A light peaty soil 
mixed with leaf-mould, or good turfy loam and 
peat, will grow the tubers well, and throughout 
only greenhouse treatmentisnecessary. Plenty of 
water and light are essential during the growing 
season, and in training the delicate growth 
on the trellis or balloon take care not to break 
the brittle shoots. When at rest give no water, 
and when growth begins again shake out the 
tubers and repot. By this simple treatment 
plants full of flowers of a delightful shade may 
be had for the greenhouse or conservatory. 


FiuamMe Nasturtium ('T. speciosum).—This 
magnificent species, one of the many fine plants 
introduced by Mr. William Lobb, was sent to 
England from Chili about the year 1846, although 
it had been known in a dry state long before 
that date. Although it is constantly being 
recommended by the few who succeed in grow- 
ing it well, it is very seldom that one sees it, 
aluhough its splendid crimson flowers and 
berries later on are very ornamental. It has 
often been tried in the South of England, but 
with indifferent success, whilst in the North of 
Scotland it invariably succeeds. Its main 
requirements are moisture (not stagnant) and 
shade. Many fail to establish this Tropxolum, 
no doubt, from planting it at the wrong season. 
We have found that by taking it up after it has 
commenced to grow every bit that has a small 
portion of fleshy root attached will at once 
start into growth. Anyone desirous of growing 
it well should plant it now; thus the fresh 
tubers will be ripened before autumn. 


T. BRACHYCERAS.—In this the general habit 
is that of T. tricolor or T. speciosum, whilst the 
flowers are yellow, streaked with red, and in 
size about the same as a Violet. 

T. CRENATIFLORUM has small leaves and 
yellowish-red flowers. 

T. DrcKERIANUM is distinguished by its large, 
peltate leaves and the long spur of its flowers, 
which are vermilion-red, except the blue and 
prettily-fringed petals. It is a native of Vene- 
zuela, S. America, requires greenhouse treat- 
ment, and is perennial by means of its fibrous 
roots. 

T. PENTAPHYLLUM.—A rapidly-growing clim- 
ber from Chili, 6 feet to nearly 10 feet high. 
The flowers, which are yellowish-red, are pro- 
duced abundantly in summer. It is an admir- 
able plant for covering pillars, walls, chains, 
bowers, etc., and does best in light and warm 
loams or calcareous soils. It revels in sunshine, 
and does splendidly on the south end of a green- 
house or other warm aspect. 

T. POLYPHYLLUM.—This is a beautiful hardy 
plant, not only for its freedom of growth and 
flower, and the readiness with which it may be 
grown, but also for its picturesque way of 
growth, for, while its foliage may form a dense 
carpet over a bank, the wreaths of flowers 
usually throw themselves into irregular windings 
and groupings. It is a ver distinct-looking 
subject whether in or out of Aone: The leaves 
are glaucous, almost Rue-like in tone, and cut 
into fine divisions or leaflets. When planted 
on & warm, sunny rockwork the stems creep 
about, snake - like, through the vegetation 
around, some to the extent of 3 feet or 4 feet. 
The flowers are a deep yellow, and produced as 
freely as the leaves. ‘It is a tuberous-rooted 
kind, quite hardy in dry situations on rockwork 
and sunny banks, where it should not be often 
disturbed. It springs up early, and dies down 
at the end of summer. It is a native of the 
Cordilleras of Chili, 

T. SESSILIFOLIUM is a rare species, with 
yellow flowers. It is not unlike T. polyphyllum, 
but we doubt its being in cultivation. 

TRoPHOLUM TUBEROSUM.—-This is one of the 
most ornamental of the hardy tuberous- 
rooted Tropeolums, but it has proved rather 
a shy bloomer in many places where it has 
been tried. It is a tall climber with succu- 
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lent stems, leaves about 2 inches or 3 inches | which have almost a vermilion-red calyx, tipped 
with purple, and small yellow petals, are ex- 
ceedingly attractive, associated as they are 
the calyx, with the exception of the green tip | with small, elegant leaves, borne on thread-like 


across, and rather small red and orange flowers. 
The colouration of the flowers is very beautiful, 





Tropwolum sessilifolinm. 


of the spur, being a deep red, and the entire 
petals, which scarcely exceed in length the lobes 
of the calyx, are of a rich golden-yellow, veined 
with black. This species is, or was, commonly 













T. Deckerianum., 


cultivated in Peru at an elevation of between 
8,000 feet and 11,000 feet, the tubers being a 
daily article of food. 

Tricoror Tropxonum (T. tricolor).—There 





Dwarf Annual Nasturtium. 


seems to be no reason why T. azureum should 
not be as easy to cultivate as this familiar 
species, which one may see in perfection in 
almost any garden. Its numerous flowers, 
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provided it has a moderate amount of sand 
mixed with it. The size the tubers have 
attained will determine the extent of pot room 
they will need ; for roots as big as small hen’s 
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Climbing Nasturtium (T. majus). 


eggs, 10-inch or 11-inch pots will not be toc 
much, giving to smaller examples proportion- 
ately less room. Drain the pots well, press the 
soil moderately firm, and leave the crowns of 
the tubers well up above the soil. It is best to 
keep the compost only slightly moist until 
the tubers have begun to root freely, after which 
more may be given, but all through the winter 
until spring, when the young fibres will have 


stems. This species seems to have been first 
sent to this country by a Miss White, daughter | 
of the Vice-Consul at Valparaiso, in 1827. It | 
is commonly treated as a greenhouse or window | 
plant, but it will succeed out-of-doors in a warm 
situation. When the plants are grown in pots | 
and have done blooming they should be allowed | 
to gradually dry off. When they have com- | 
pletely died down the pots should be laid for a_ 
time on their sides under the greenhouse stage. 
In autumn they should again be repotted, | 
though sometimes they do well without such | 
attention. Loam, with a small proportion of | 
peat and sand, makes a suitable compost for 
this plant. In potting, 
the bulbs should be set | 
about 2 inches under 
the surface of the 
soil. When the young 
shoots begin to grow 
care should be taken 
to well cover the base 
of the trellis with 
them. The top of a 
well-furnished young 
Spruce Fir makes a 
good support for this 
plant, provided it has 
been some time cut ; 
a balloon-shaped wire 
trellis is, however, generally used. 
«T.” writes of .Tropzeolum 
T. Jarratti: ‘‘ These 
slender growing kinds 
of Tropeolum are 
profuse bloomers and 
occupy little room. 
The quantity of dis- 
tinct-looking flowers 
which they produce, 
combined with the 
pale green foliage, 
give them a telling 
and striking appear- 
ance. They are much 
less grown now than 
in times past, having, 
like many other de- 
sirable plants, given 
way to things of a 
coarser and less re- 
fined character. The 
tops die down soon 
after flowering in the 
spring, the tubers re- 
maining dormant un- 
til about this time, 
when the thin thread- 
like shoots appear. 
As soon as these have 
extended 6 inches or 
8 inches the plants 
should be potted. All the old soil should | 
be got rid of, replacing it with new, either | their reach, is 
peat or loam; they will thrive in either, | stantly trained. 








T. pentaphyllum. 


filled the soil, it must be kept somewhat drier 
than most things require. Whatever is used in 
the way of support, whether a wire trellis or 
sticks, the shoots as they advance must be kept 
regularly trained, encircling the lower portion 
of the supports first, otherwise it will be difficult 
to cover the bottom afterwards if the shoots are 
let to run up to the top. From the persistent 
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T. polyphyllum. 


way in which they cling to anything within 
it is necessary to keep them con- 
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THE DOUBLE ROCKET, 


How seldom one sees this in a good state in 
the gardens round London, and yet few 
memories are more pleasant than those of 
gardens in old times, when this plant was well 
grown—best, perhaps, in moist Irish and 
western gardens. Its brilliance and effect were 
both excellent where people grew and grouped 
it well. Any system of leaving it alone as a 
perennial is a mistake ; to keep the plant in 
health, annual, or at least biennial, division and 
removal to freshly manured soil are essential 


for its health and fine effect. Even where the| 


system of flower gardening does not allow of 
the use of such a plant, it is certainly well 


worth growing among things for cutting, or in| 


bold groups in the mixed border. Mr. J. C. 
Tallack, from whom we received the photo- 
graph from which the illustration was pro- 
duced, sends us the following note as to the 
way in which he grows so well this fine old 
plant— 

‘*The double white form of Hesperis matron- 
alis depicted in the illustration is not only the 
best of the Rockets, but its claims asa valuable, 
hardy, and early-flowering plant for grouping 
are of the highest. Very compact in habit, it 
is never straggling nor encroaching ; its delicious 
scent, most powerful in the evening and more 
delicate than that of the garden Stock, pervades 
the air during the whole of the flowering period, 
which begins in May and lasts for over two 
months. On most 
plants inthe group 
here seen the cen- 
tralspikesreached 
18 inches in length 
and were thickly 
covered with 
flowers. These 
were succeeded by 
the branching side 
spikes, which kept 
the plants in full 
beauty for at least 
the time stated 
above. I find the 
plant very easy to 
growandnotliable 
to be picked or 
eaten by game or 
birds of any kind. 
There is one es- 
sential in its cul- 
tivation—viz., an 
annual or biennial 
transplanting in 
spring. It is not 
necessary to re- 
move the plants 
to a fresh site, 
but only that they 
shall be lifted, divested of much of the old root- 
stock, and the portions carrying the strongest 
crowns re-planted at a few inches apart in fairly 
manured soil; that in which the plants are 
growing here is very sandy and raised slightly 
above the lawn Grass. In the same position 
they have thriven for years, and form an excel- 
lent foreground to crimson herbaceous Poppies, 
which flower at the same time. 

‘* Seeing that the plant is so early flowering, it 
might be thought that autumn planting would 
be preferable to spring planting, as it would 
give more time for the plants to become re- 
established, but I do not find it so, and choose 
the first mild weather that comes early in the 
year for planting, after which root-action is 
rapid and growth vigorous. I cannot too 
strongly urge the necessity of replanting often, 
for if this is neglected the plants die out whole- 
sale after the second or third year, though in 
some soils it lives on better than in others. 
Annual planting will at all times give the best 
results. 

‘“The single forms of this Rocket, which are 
numerous and may be had in various shades of 
purple or in pure white, are also charming 
plants for certain positions. I saw them last 
year by the thousand in a recently planted 
shrubbery which skirted for a long distance a 
carriage drive, and I have rarely seen such an 
effective sight produced by such a simple plant, 
while the scent was delicious and filled the air 
more than 100 yards away. Used in this way 
there was none of the spotted effect given by 
single plants here and there. These single 


forms may be raised from seed or by division, 
and they do not require the frequent transplant- 
ing necessary for the doubles.” 


GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Cherry leaves infested (JM. H.).—The 
leaves of your Cherry-tree are infested by one 
of the aphides, the Cherry-aphis (Myzus cerasi). 
If the fruits have not begun to colour you should 
syringe them with the extract from 6 oz. of 
Quassia-chips, 4 oz. of soft-soap, well mixed in 
5 gallons of water. You should use a syringe 
with a bent or curved nozzle. Examine the 
tree very carefully in September and see if 
there are any of the insects on the branches or 
side shoots; if there are, syringe the tree 
| thoroughly with the above mixture or brush 
them over with 1 lb. of soft-soap, rather less 
than } pint of paraffin-oil, well mixed together 
in a little hot water, then add 5 gallons of 
jwater. Keep the mixture thoroughly well 
stirred. I have no doubt this attack is the 
cause of the fruit falling off.—G. S. 8. 


Worms (LH. B. Ogden ).—The long worms 
that you sent are commonly known as _hair- 
worms, belonging to the genus Mermis. They 
are quite harmless to plants of all kinds. Their 
life history is a curious one. The worms are 
parasitic in the bodies of certain insects... When 
\fully developed they leave their hosts, and lay 








Double White Rocket (Hesperis matronalis alba plena). From a photograph by Mr. J. C. Tallack, 
Livermere-park, Bury St. Edmunds. 


their eggs in the ground. When the young are 
hatched they enter, if possible, the bodies of 
suitable insects, and in them reach maturity. 
ee your Rose-leaves curled by mildew ?— 
t 8 


Poppies failing (L. L. @.).—What may 
have broken off the heads of your Poppies I 
cannot say. The ‘black treacley substance ” 
is merely the exuded juice of the Poppy, which 
is at first white, but turns black on exposure to 
the air. It is, in fact, opium in its crude state. 
Whenever the skin of the Poppy is cut or 
broken this exudation will take place. — 
GAS tee 


Blighted leaves (West Meath).—The 
leaves you sent are very badly attacked by the 
Hollyhock disease (Puccinea malyacearum). If 
|most of the leaves on any plant are as bad as 
those you sent you had better pull up the plants 
and burn them. If there are a good man 
leaves which are not infested, pull off the 
diseased ones, and wash the plant with two 
_tablespoonfuls of permanganate of potash in a 
quart of water, or spray with Bordeaux-mixture. 
—G. 58.8. 
|. White-fly (White Fly Seapoint).—The 
insects that you find on your Roses, Plums, and 
Elms are members of the family Cercopide, or 
‘‘leaf-hoppers,” but they are probably not the 
same species. Spray or syringe the plants with 
the extract from 6 oz. of Quassia-chips, 4 oz. of 
soft-soap, well mixed in 5 gallons of water, or 





with paraffin emulsion—dissolve 1 pint of soft- 
soap in 1 quart of boiling water, add 4 pint of 
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paraffin-oil, while the soap-and-water is still 
boiling hot, and churn the mixture thoroughly 
with a syringe for ten minutes; or hold a newly- 
painted or tarred piece of board or canvas 
under the branches of the infested plants, and 
tap them smartly, so that when the insects 
jump or fall off they may be caught. A light 
frame covered with canvas steeped in paraffin- 
oil is also very useful for catching the insects 
on.—G. S. S. 


Carnation spikes ( Wykehamist ).—I care- 
fully examined your Carnation stems, and could 
not find any insects in them. The centres of 
them were certainly decayed and decaying, but 
I think a fungus was more likely the cause than 
insects, though the grubs of a fly do often bore 
into the stems. I should pull up the diseased 
plants and burn them. If you find any insects 
in any of the stems, please send them, and [ 
will tell you what they are.—G. S. S. 


Apple-trees attacked (Z. D. D.).— 
Your Apple-trees are attacked by the cater- 
pillars of the small Ermine-moth (Hyponomeuta 
pegcls), unfortunately a very common insect. 
Jne of the best ways of destroying this insect 
is by killing the moths before they have laid 
their eggs. This is not such a difficult opera- 
tion, as the moths are of such a pale colour, and 
they nearly all make their appearance at the 
same time. As soon as any are noticed sheets 
should be laid under the trees and the branches 
beaten or shaken sharply. The moths, which 
are very  inac- 
tive during the 
day, will fall, and 
may be easily 
killed. The webs 
made by the cat- 
erpillars should 
be cut out, but 
caremust betaken 
during the opera- 
tion, or the in- 
mates will fall 
out. If the webs 
are too high up 
in the trees to be 
cut out, they may 
be collected by 
means of a bunch 
of thorny twigs 
on the end of a 
long pole, or the 
webs may be burnt 
by a torch. When 
the caterpillars 
are full grown 
(about the middle 
of June), each in- 
closes itself in a 
slight cocoon and 
becomes a chry- 
salis. A number of these cocoons are often 
formed close together.—G. S. 8. 

Notched Rose leaves (7. B.).—The 
circular notches in your Rose leaves are caused 
by one of the leaf-cutter-bees, belonging to the 
genus Megachile, probably M. centuncularis, 
and by no means an uncommon insect. The 
females cut out these rounded pieces of the 
leaves to line their cells with. They sometimes 
use the petals of flowers in the same way. It is 
very interesting to see the bee perch on a Rose 
leaf and hold the part that she means to cut 
off between her legs, and when she has quite 
severed it fly off with it to her nest, which is in 
some hole in a bank or post.—G. S. S. 

Parsnip root (An Anzious One).—I 
examined the young Parsnip root you sent very 
carefully, but I could find no grub in it. The 
root was much crushed owing to it not havin 
been packed up in any way, so that the gru 


Y | may have been smashed beyond recognition. I 


am sorry, therefore, that I cannot tell you what 
it was. The grub that attacked the Carrots 
was probably the grub of the Carrot-fly (Psila 
ros), and perhaps your Parsnips were attacked 
by the sameinsect. Watering with paraffin-oil, 
one wineglassful to a gallon of water, has been 
found very useful. In using this remedy be 
sure to keep the ingredients thoroughly mixed. 
Or top-dressings of soot, guano, or nitrate of 
soda are of benefit. Carrots should not be sown 
too thickly, as the less they are thinned the 
better, as it is the loosening of the soil during 
that operation that enables the flies to lay their 
eggs on the roots.—G. S. S. 
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ROSES. 


A ROSE-CLAD WALL. 


Tw the piven ile illustration we see a space 
of blank wall over a doorway made beautiful 
with the blossoms and leafage of a climbing Rose. 
No bare walls should be present in our gardens, 
bat all should, at some period of the year, be 
bright with some flowering plants, As I lift my 
eye from the paper I see a wall, some 8 feet 
distant, a glowing mass of scarlet. The climber 
that produces this wonderful colour effect is the 
Flame Nasturtium (Tropeolum speciosum). It 
is at home in Scotland, but here, in the south- 
west of England, its culture is none too easy. 
However, after many trials, it has at length 
become established in a corner where its roots 
are in the shade the whole day through, but, as 
its growth mounts the wall, it emerges into the 
sunlight and flowers profusely. As one walks 
up the winding village road one notes how well 
the walls are clothed with climbing plants ; here 
the whole front of a cottage 
is veiled in pink Roses, here 
the very chimneys are swathed 
with sprays of Roses, and 
through their whiteness a thin 
line of blue smoke rises, 
becoming ever fainter till it 
vanishes amid the foliage of 
an overhanging Elm. On other 
cottage-walls the Myrtle and 
Jasmine grow and_ flower 
beneath the thatched eaves, 
while Passion - flower, Wis- 
taria, and Solanum jasini- 
noides clothe bare stone and 
plaster with foliage and flower. 
One side of the great house is 
covered with a William Allen 
Richardson Rose, which is 
this year of the correct Apricot 
tint, though usually in the 
south-west it assumes a parch- 
ment-coloured hue which ren- 
ders it far less attractive. 
Then there are Réve d’Or, 
one of the most beautiful of 
the climbing Roses, Climbing 
Captain Christy, and many 
more that render walls that 
would be unsightly if left 
bare beautiful pictures, with 
their countless blossoms of 
golden-yellow, pink, and red. 
Through the length and 
breadth of the land there are 
many villages as picturesque 
as the one of which I write. 
During the present month I 
was staying in a particularly 
attractive Dorsetshire village, 
where about the village green, 
set aside for the use and 
recreation of the inhabitants, 
the cottages clustered, the 
walls of each adorned with 
some flowering plants. The 
village post - office was 
smothered in the fragrant 
lilac fringes of the Wistaria ; 
hard by the golden blossoms 
of a Maréchal Niel hung beneath the eaves, 
while further on the Jasmine gave promise of 
odorous blossoming. Cottagers are, happily, 
addicted to making their little homes beautiful 
with flowers, and where the landed proprietor 
interests himself in the picturesque appearance 
of his village property, as in the instance cited, 
charming effects are obtained and bare walls 
vanish beneath a wealth of floral beauty. 
S. W. F. 





Sowing Rose-seed and its treat- 
ment (C. B.).—The best time to sow is 
November, as soon as heps are ripe. Break the 
pods carefully, and put seeds into some soil 
until ready for sowing. We prefer a cold-pit 
facing south. A good layer of crock for drain- 
age should be afforded, and upon these about 
12 inches of rather fine loam, with one part out 
of five of silver-sand. Level and press firmly, 
and give a good watering, then sow seed thinly, 
and cover with a very slight layer of same com- 
post. Do not water immediately after sowing, 
but sprinkle slightly now and then on bright 
days. Seedlings will usually appear two or 


at a cela, 5 








Roses over 





three months after sowing, but sometimes they 
will come up twelve months hence. Ward off 
dampness by giving a slight crack of air, and 
remove lights entirely oe Worms often 
draw under the young seedlings ; if so, water 
with lime-water. Woodlice are most trouble- 
some, and must be caught. Some of the seed- 
tings will flower the first season. If promising, 
bud upon small seedling Briers. 

Cutting back climbing Roses that 
have flowered (7. B.).—To severely cut 
back climbers that have blossomed is a good 
practice when done in spring to plants growin 
under glass, supposing plenty of heat ced 
moisture be afterwards afforded ; but we should 
not advise you to do this at present to plants 
growing outdoors. It would be better to re- 
move at once one or two of the oldest growths 
(or more if plants are very large) to within a 
few inches of the base ; at same time spread out 
the remainder. This will greatly assist young 
shoots to break out, providing the roots are in a 
healthy condition, and if well ripened by Octo- 


a cottage door. From a photograph by Mrs. Enid 
Bernard, Stoke Canon, near Exeter. 


ber and not pruned in spring you should obtain 
some good flowers from them next season. The 
autumnal crop this year may be much improved 
if laterals are shortened now to plump buds. 


Rosa sinica not flowering (Barton ).— 
We believe the absence of blossom upon this 
Rose is a common occurrence in this country, 
although in the South of France it flowers 
most freely. We would advise you to spread 
out the growth in a palmate form, and if very 
crowded totally remove a few at once, thus 
allowing free access of sunlight to ripen the 
wood. Beyond this do not prune at all. 

Brier Roses (M. H.).—As regards the 
Austrian Brier Roses, the following varieties 
are all particularly handsome : Austrian Yellow, 
single ; Austrian Copper, single, bright orange- 
red: Harrisoni and Persian Yellow are both 
golden-yellow, doubles. The colours of all 
these Roses are very brilliant. Then there are 
Lord Penzance’s Hybrid Sweet Briers: Amy 
Robsart, rose; Anne of Gierstein, crimson ; 
Brenda, peach; Flora Mclvor, white ; Lady 
Penzance, copper-red ; Lord Penzance, fawn ; 
Lucy Ashton, white and pink ; Meg Merrilies, 


















































bright crimson ; and Rose Bradwardine, clear 
rose. Of these, perhaps, Lady Penzance, which 
has the Austrian Copper as a parent, is the 
handsomest. 





ROSES UNDER GLASS. 


Ir is surprising that amateurs have not taken 
more to the culture of Roses in pots. The large 
market nurseries for the production almost ex- 
clusively of cut Roses in the early months of the 
year are evidence, if any were needed, of the 
popularity of the flower, notwithstanding that 
the summer and autumn furnish an abundance 
outdoors. The lovely Tea Rose is always wel- 
come, be it for bouquet, wreath, or house decora- 
tion, and as the fashion is extending in cutting 
Roses with long stems, their true decorative 
character is at once apparent. I am convinced 
that the failires in the past in the cultivation 
of pot Roses can be mainly traced to the method 
adopted in growing them in a greenhouse of 
mixed subjects. It would be far better to de- 
vote a house or houses entirely to their culture, 
be the structures ever so small. 


STRUCTURES. 


The one I found the most useful is the span- 
roof running north to south. Ventilation is a 
very important matter, and should be carefully 
provided. The top ventilators I prefer on both 
sides, east and west, but instead of the hinges 
being placed near the ridge, they should be at 
the bottom of the light. ‘This will enable one to 
keep the plants from the cold gusts which 
sweep down on them when the lights are hung 
from the ridge, as in the method I recommend 
the wind passes over the house and the air is 
admitted very gently. Side ventilators are 
advisable, although for early forcing they will 
not be often needed. The top lights composing 
the roof should be movable. This is of great 
importance if the Roses are planted out instead 
of being grown in pots. Weare then enabled to 
give our plants the beneficial rains and dews. 
Roller blinds would also be of great benefit for 
shading, for although Roses dislike shade when 
growing, there are times when we desire to keep 
the blossoms back, and then shading is neces- 
sary in some form. For pot-work the sides 
should have staging fixed for dwarf. plants, 
and a brick bed in centre for standards, half- 
standards, or climbers. A path should run 
round the house between centre bed and side 
staging. A row of 4-inch pipes would be 
necessary, and would (unless very hard forcing 
were desired) be sufficient. A tank for water is 
very important, as it is then chilled and can be 
given to the plants at the same temperature as 
that in which they are growing. 


PLANTS TO COMMENCE WITH. 


If the desire is to go in for exhibition, the 
largest proportion should be of the lebdez, Ge 
H.T. class, as they are more lasting and would 
blossom without much heat about the time that 
the chief exhibitions are held. The H.P.’s and 
H.T.’s are best grown one year outdoors pre- 
vious to bringing into the house. Plants should 
be potted in October from the open ground. 
Plunge them up to the rim of the pot in ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, and carefully protect from May 
frosts. Give them frequent weak doses of 
liquid-manure during summer. They will not 
require repotting the first year provided the 
drainage is looked to in the autumn. Keep 
the plants outdoors till November, then remove 
to a cold-pit or house. The Teas are best 
grown under glass. Standard Teas can be 
planted out or grown in pots. I would prefer 
to plant them out. It is well known that the 
finest Teas are produced on standards, although 
for cutting the extra sized plants are good 
enough. It will thus be seen that to grow the 
H.P.’s and Teas together in one house would be 
detrimental. The H.P.’s are finer in quality 
in every way if grown very steadily, merely 
using sufficient artificial heat to keep out frost 
and to keep the atmosphere buoyant. A very 
important matter in the culture of Roses under 
glass is the 
PRUNING 


of the plants. The time to do it must be regu- 
lated by the period at which they are required 
in flower, Ifearly blossoms are wanted, say, by 
March, prune the plants about the end of 
December. This applies to Teas and Chinas 
only. If H P.’s and H.T.’s which partake more 
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of the H.P. character are required in March, 
then November would be the time to prune. 
Of course these plants should have been brought 
under cover a month previous to this, The 
H.P.’s need rather hard pruning, but the Teas 
must be very sparingly cut unless show blooms 
If the latter, I would recom- 
mend cutting back to good plump buds, 
but if flowers for cutting are desired, then 
a good thinning of the weak shoots will be 
sufficient, combined with moderate pruning 
back of the stronger growths. Climbers need 
different treatment. Those grown in pots can 
be splendidly flowered if their long shoots are 
trained spirally around three or four sticks 


are wanted. 


placed in the pot. They will blossom from 


nearly every eye, and each season these laterals 


can be cut back ready for another supply. Semi- 


climbers are very pretty objects when trained 
in pillar form, and produce an abundance of 


flowers by this method. Such plants need very 
little pruning, simply removing miffy growths. 
When plants are pruned, the next point to con- 
sider is their 
TRAINING, 

I am very much averse to so training any plant 
that by so deing the character of growth is 
altered. There is absolutely no need to distort 
plants into the hideous, one-sided objects some- 
times seen. The chief consideration in training 
a plant, in my opinion, should be to enable its 
foliage and flowers to perfectly develop. After 
pruning, tie a string round the under side of rim 
of the pot, then tie raffia on the shoots and 
gently draw them down to the string, just 
enough toshape the plant. When the plant has 
made shoots and these shoots show the buds, 
then sticks can be placed in the pot and shoots 
tied to them. A taste for form will soon tell 
us what is the most suitable shape to fashion 
the plant to. Standard Teas of a climbing 
nature produce more flowers if their shoots 
are bent in an umbrella fashion. Roses of the 
Polyantha and China tribes I prefer to grow 
naturally, merely tying out the skeleton plant 
when first pruned. When this first tying out 
is accomplished the plants should be carefully 
arranged in the house, so that the sun is enabled 
to shine on all of them. I prefer to place the 
plants (if in large pots) upon bricks or pots, 
taking care not to impede drainage or admission 
of air to roots through the hole in bottom of pot. 
If a side stage is used to bring plants near the 
glass it should be made so that it can be covered 
with ashes. When plants are syringed these 
ashes absorb some of the water, which enables 
a nice moisture to arise around the plant in the 
hot part of the day. The 


TEMPERATURE 


of the house is of great importance. It must 
always be borne in mind that we have, as it 
were, to make the weather under glass what 
Roses delight in outdoors from March till June. 
I am no advocate for strong heat for Roses 
under glass, believing that the best quality is 
produced in a moderate temperature. Especi- 
ally is this the case with the H.P.’s. The finest 
specimens I have ever seen of this class under 
glass were grown on what is termed tho cool 
system, giving all the air possible on most 
days, and just sufficient artificial heat at night 
to keep out frost and to give a buoyancy to the 
atmosphere. The Teas, however, are the 
better for quick growth. For most varieties of 
Teas a night temperature of about 50 degs. to 
55 degs., rising in the daytime to about 60 degs., 
is suitable. Of course a few degrees more would 
be allowable if bright sunshine prevailed, 

Another very important matter in the success- 
ful management of the Rose-house igs 


VENTILATION, 


Roses dislike cold drau hts, but, on the other 
hand, they delight in a buoyant atmosphere, 
free from stuffiness. I like to inure my plants 
from the commencement to plenty of air, and 
there are very few days and nights when I do 
not leave more or less top air on. Even if 
Roses are grown without artificial heat by day, 
a little should be turned on late at night, and 
this, combined with a small quantity of top air 
on, is a good preventive against the formation 
of dewdrop on the foliage, a sure precursor of 
black spot, so injurious to Roses, To avoid 
failures in pot-Rose culture there must be no 
sudden checks. If a bright day is certain, do 


not wait until the sun raises the temperature 


























result. 


number. 





Nothing would be gained by cutting back now. 


We should advise you to remove the old soil in 
October to a depth of about 30 inches, leaving 
Just sufficient around roots to prevent them feel- 
Fork up the subsoil 
and replace that removed with some good 
meadow loam, adding a sprinkling of bone-meal 
and burnt earth. Increased vigour will speedily 


ing check too much. 


be apparent as roots lay hold of new soil, 


Gloire de Dijon not flowering 
(Cauldwell).—As you say your plant of above 
Rose has all gone to wood, you would simply 


produce a like result by cutting it down. 
Spread out the plant as much as possible at 


once, and if very crowded a few of the oldest 


shoots may be totally removed now. Plenty of 
sun and air will ripen the growths retained, 
and you should, by very slightly pruning the 
laterals in spring, obtain a plentiful crop of 
blossom next summer. 

Roses producing diminutive blos- 
soms ( Roses, Ireland ).—The earliness of the 
season started Roses prematurely into growth, 
and we should surmise that you retained this 
early growth instead of pruning beyond it to 
good, plump, dormant eyes. Crippled, green- 
centred, and puny blossoms can usually be traced 
to this cause. Or your ground, though good, 
was not dug deep enough when planting your 
bushes, for deep cultivation is very essential to 
successful Rose-growing. We would advise you 
to transplant your Roses in early October, at 
the same time breaking up the land to a depth 
of 2 feet. Add some well-decayed manure, and 
prune a little more severely than hitherto. We 
believe the blighted blossoms are attributable 
to one or both of these causes. No. 5, Augustine 
Guinoisseau ; 6, Safrano. 


Roses for hedge (Crosspatch). — The 
most vigorous of the China Roses make excel- 
lent hedges, but they are not quite so hardy as 
the rugosas and other rampant tribes. "We 
think a row of half-standards would look well, 
interspersed with bushes. You would require ten 
half-standards and nine bushes, planting the 
half-standards 3 feet apart. “These latter might 
consist of the variety Mme. L. Messimy, if you 
can obtain them; failing that, Camens would 
bea splendid kind. Between the half-standards 
the common pink China would grow most 
vigorously. If you intend planting the whole 
of your crescent-shaped bed (which you say is 
29 feet long and 13 feet broad) with China 
Roses, you would require fifty plants in addition 
to those named above, planting them about 
2 feet apart each way; and nothing could be 
more beautiftl than Mme. L. Messimy, Mme. 
EK. Resal, and Gloire des Polyantha, com- 
mencing next the half-standards and placing 
them in the order named. Very little pruning 
would be needed beyond taking out the dead 
wood each year, and they repay for the same 
liberal treatment usually afforded to Roses. 

Striking Rose-cuttings (Geo. Acre- 
man ).—We described in our issue of July 2nd, 
under heading of ‘‘ Sweet Briers from cuttings,” 
our method of putting in cuttings. Both Briers 
and choice Roses may be freely rooted in the 
manner detailed. Unless you have convenience 
for wintering the cuttings struck now, you had 
better wait until September. Stable-manure 
made up into a hot-bed is much employed for 
rooting cuttings in spring-time, but only when 
there are means of growing on the rooted cut- 
tings under glass. 


Crimson Rambler Rose in pot (R. 
Weatherill ).—This is a bad Rose to plant out in 
a greenhouse, for it is so much addicted to 
attacks of red-spider, We should advise you 
to repot your plant at once. As it is now in a 


rapidly, but give top air early, certainly when 
the thermometer stands at 65 degs. in the Tea 
Rose-house, and about 55 degs. in the H.P. 
house. Ifa commencement is made by giving 
side air, even with the Teas, it is surprising how 
they become accustomed to it ; but grow Roses 
on without side air, with the consequent tender 
foliage, and then admit side air because it is a 
fine day, and a crop of mildew will be the 




























Further notes will be given in a subsequent 


Gloire de Dijon dropping its buds 
(Forty Seven).—We think with you that the 
roots of your plant have got into bad soil. 
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24-sized pot it would take what is known as a 
No. 8 size. Plunge the plant outdoors until 
November, and force it gently next season. 
You can either train it in bush or pyramid form. 
If in bush form put four sticks in pot and train 
on to these. Asa pillar plant you will induce 
it to break out more regularly i you train the 
shoots almost horizonté Tly at first, and as soon 
as flower-buds are seen return to the upright 
position. 


Mildew on pot-Roses (Mildew).—You 
appear to have taken almost every precaution 
to arrest mildew, and yet your plants have 
been badly attacked. You say you lifted the 
plants with good balls of earth in October, and 
potted into 10-inch pots, and started them very 
gently in November. This was most decidedly 
too early to start plants so recently removed ; 
in fact, we prefer to grow our newly-potted 
plants for one year in cold-pits or outdoors 
before commencing to force them. But even 
this would not have brought on such a severe 
attack, and we can only suppose that the 
chopped turf obtained from a meadow con- 
tained fungus, especially as you say your 
Ferns were badly attacked with fungus at 
the roots through using the same. turf, 
We once saw some fine established pot- 
Roses badly injured by the same cause. 
Your best plan will be to turn plants out- 
doors at once, and in early October remove 
all soil and well wash the roots, afterwards re- 
potting, using some sweet one-year-old turfy 
loam, with a little charcoal added. You might 
also establish a reserve force by potting up 
some young plants into 8-inch pots with: same 
compost, and grow these for one year in cold- 
pits or outdoors, fully exposed to all weathers 
save severe frost. As regards the climbers 
planted out under glass, syringe with a strong 
solution of soft-soap about twice a week and 
keep house fairly close and moist. The soap 
may be syringed off again with soft water an 
hour or so after using it. 


Twenty-four Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses for east aspect (Hrin).—This* is a 
very trying position for Tea Roses, and if pos- 
sible you should place a few thatched hurdles 
around the plants in the spring when easterly 
winds prevail. The bed will take thirty-six 
plants 2 feet apart each way. The twenty-four 
we should suggest are dwarf growers : Cameens, 
Belle Siebrecht, Caroline Testout, Marie 
@ Orleans, Clara Watson, Grand Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Marquise de 
Salisbury, Princess Bonnie, Souv. de Mme. E. 
Verdier, Viscountess Folkestone, Francis 
Dubrieul, Sylph, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. 
Lambard, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Grace 
Darling, Madame Hoste. Climbers, which if 
left long at pruning time will flower freely as 
bushes : Germaine Trochon, Kaiserin Friedrich, 
Mme. Berard, Mme. Moreau, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Monsieur Desir. Reine Marie would be an 
excellent red climber for south wall, but we 
think Pink Rover would grow more rapidly than 
Climbing Pride of Waltham, although the latter 
is a lovely salmon-pink variety. 

Deformed Roses (D. E.).—Due simply to cold. 
The plants will grow out of it. It is not at all an 
uncommon occurrence this year, 

RoseS. M. Rodocanachi.—This splendid 
Rose should be in every collection, being a 
hardy, robust, and exceedingly free bloomer, 
The trusses—for it rarely throws solitary 
flowers—are borne on extra stout growths, five 
or six grand half-expanded buds being often 
obtainable on one shoot. I can con dently 
recommend this Rose for planting in light, 
shallow soils on account of its vigorous habit of 
growth, which withstands drought well. On 
account of its clustering habit of flowering it 
may not be so useful for cutting or exhibition, 
as the use of the knife means a sacrifice of 
numerous smaller buds ; but for making a brave 
show in bed or border few can beat it.—G. 


Roses Hebe’s Lip and Reine 
Blanche.—-These two Roses appear to be 
identical. I believe the latter was sent out 
as an improvement on the former, but I have 
them almost close to each other, and I can 
discern no difference whatever in the two kinds, 
Hebe’s Lip is a delightful Rose, and is evidently 
closely allied to the Damasks. It is single, or 
perhaps one should call it semi-double, as there 
are two rows of petals. These petals are ivory- 
white, but the great attraction is the beautiful 
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carmine edging which is seen upon the outer 
and sometimes upon the inner row. It is a 
strong-growing variety, with dull green foliage 
and very prickly wood. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clusters of five and six.—P. 

Rosa alpina and its variety R. a. 
pyrenaica both form pretty masses of colour 
in the rock garden, where they may be used as 
a sort of background. Smaller and younger 
plants may be used in the fissures of the rock, 
where they may rest their heads on a projecting 
ledge of stone. By confining the plants to pots 
it is possible to keep them quite dwarf for some 
years, and even in this way they are pretty 
with their solitary blossoms of rosy-pink. 





IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 


Tuer Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums are now recog- 
nised as invaluable plants, for window-boxes in 
particular. Their long trailing growths are 
admirably adapted for all forms of gardening, 
and for overhanging the sides of large vases in 
the outdoor garden, and for training on a trellis 
for wall decoration they are well suited. As a 
greenhouse climber they answer well, and if 
well cared for give a handsome return for the 
labour and time expended on them. A some- | 
what novel arrangement of a bed of these plants 
may be brought into effect by using wire-net- 
ting, arranging them in such a way that the 
growths may pass through the mesh. The wire 
should be raised a few inches in the centre of the 
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circular bed, this form of flower-bed answering 
the purpose best. A - 
good compost for pot 
culture should con- 


lof growth, and distinctly good for pot culture. 
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suited for planting in beds. Nice dwarf habit. 
Colour, deep rose-pink. 

Prince or Watzs.—A fine rich purple, deve- 
loping large trusses of blooms, and very distinct. 
Good habit, and seen to advantage when selected 
for pot culture. 

Saran Bernuarpt.—One of the best of its 
kind, being a fine white-shaded red, and useful 
for pot culture. Fine large flowers. 

GAarmxer.—A remarkably free-flowering plant 
of good habit, developing flowers useful for 
button-holes, of a lovely soft pink shade of col- 
our. Distinctly one of the prettiest flowers of 
this section. 

CorpEN’s Gtory.—This variety is held by 
most growers to be one of the brightest in colour 
of itskind. The plant possesses a capital habit, 
and is also very free flowering. 

ACHIEVEMENT.—This is unique. It is the 
result of a cross between Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner, an Ivy-leaved sort already referred to, 
and a pure white Zonal Pelargonium. The 
sturdy habit of the plant is quite characteristic 
of a Zonal, while the foliage is a combination of 
the two kinds of plants. The flowers are large, 
semi-double, and of a distinct shade of soft sal- 
mon-pink. A good pot plant. 

JEANNE p’ARc.—A good trailing sort, and at 
present one of the best of the blush-white shades 
of colour. There is room for improvement in 
this particular colour. The plant has a desir- 
able habit, and is free flowering. 

Lrzerty.—Another plant of a sturdy habit 

























as Nasturtiums, Virginian Stock, Mignonette, 
and Nemophila would probably answer the 
purpose. Many varieties of flowering plants 
may be raised from seed sown now to bloom in 
the following year. Amongst these may be 
mentioned Stocks, Wallflowers, Eschscholtzias, 
Limnanthes Douglasi, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Scabiosa caucasica, Canterbury Bells, Candy- 
tuft, Clarkia, and Linums. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


Magnolia macrophylla in Scotland. 
—I send you a note about the soil and the 
conditions under which this tree grows so far 
north. The tree is a splendid specimen, and I 
do not know a finer one in Scotland, the great 
silvery leaves and flowers being so handsome 
that I am surprised it is not more grown. The 
tree at present has over two hundred blooms 
upon it, some fully open and others just ex- 
panding. It is planted at the corner of the east 
end of the house, but is sheltered with trees 
all around, so that it is not hurt at all by the 
east or other winds. It is planted in a well- 
drained place, the soil being a yellow loam, but 
not quite so light as the Surrey loam, and very 
sandy. The height of the tree is 25 feet. The 
tree has a diameter of 26 feet, in circumference 
the trunk, 3 feet from the ground, is 3 feet 
9 inches.—C. J. CaKkEBREAD, The Gardens, 
Gartur, Stirling, N.B. 

Pruning Pyrus japonica and other 
spring-fiowering shrubs (Irish Amateur). 
—Pyrus japonica and other spring-flowering 








sist of turfy loam 
(and this should pre- 
ponderate), leaf- 
mould, well-decayed 
manure, and coarse 
sand, all well mixed 
together. Good 
drainage should al- 
ways be provided, 
and the plants should 
be potted firmly. 

For decorative use 
in a cut state the 
flowersaremoreoften 
used than in the 
past, the many dif- 
ferent shades of col- 
our in which they 
are now obtainable 
rendering them so 
useful for all forms 
of decoration. The 
double varieties of 
the Ivy-leaved Pel- 
argonium have many 
advantages over the 
more fragile single kinds, and on this account 
are deserving of a larger share of atten- 
tion. The single kinds look pretty when they 
are at their best, but will not stand so well 
as their more compact yet elegant rivals, the 
double and semi-double forms. The shades of 
lavender, blush, salmon, rose, cerise, magenta, 
pink, purple, white, and many intermediate 
hues, will at once convince the reader of the 
wide range of colouring in which these hand- 
some flowers may now be had. The following 
selection comprises the best of the new as well 
as the old sorts :— 

SouvENix bE CuHas. TuRNER.—This variety 
is still one of the best, although it is some years 
now since it was first introduced into commerce. 
The colour is best described as a fine deep 
pink, feathered maroon, the plants developing 
arge trusses of flowers with individual pips. 
A fine trailing kind for window-boxes and 
trellis-work. 

Ryrcrorr SurpPRIse.—A fine companion to 
the last-named, being a cross between Mme. 
Thibaut and Souvenir de Chas. Turner. The 
colour is a pleasing shade of salmon-pink, and 
the trusses are large and freely produced. 
Stout erect footstalks. A good button-hole 
flower. 

Beauty or CastLe Hitt —A splendid variety 
of a charming soft pink. This plant is specially 
adapted for use for window-boxes, as the habit 
is dwarf, and yet a fine free-flowering kind. 
Should be in all collections. 

Moe. Tu1paut.—An extremely free-flowering 
kind for beautifying window-boxes, also well 
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Ivy-leaved Pelargonium in basket. 





































shrubs should, if they require cutting back, be 
pruned as soon as the flowering season is past, 
the new growth being laid in to take the place 
of the old; but pruning should in no case be 
resorted to unless absolutely necessary. Stand- 
ard shrubs rarely require pruning, unless they 
have been too thickly planted, and even in such 
a case it is better to cut away the least desirable 
to make room for the handsomer varieties, 
eventually removing the former altogether, than 
to prune all alike. On walls, wherever exten- 
sion is possible, the growth should be allowed 
to extend, only cutting back such as have 
reached the limits of space assigned to them. 


Rapholepis ovata (4. Lewis ).—Thi 
plant may be raised from cuttings of ripened 
wood under a hand-glass if planted in sandy 
soil. Older plants may be given a compost of 
loam, peat, and sand, and will stand the winter 
out-of-doors if grown in a sheltered position or 
given the protection of a wall. 


Shrubs under the shade of trees 
(A. CO. H., Welwyn ).—The number of shrubs, 
especially flowering ones, that grow freely 
under the shade of trees is not numerous, and 
while we do not intend to bother you with a 
large collection of names, think it better to 
give a selection of those that can be recom- 
mended with confidence. Of course you are 
aware that the present time is not suitable for 
the planting of shrubs. Towards autumn all 
the useless undergrowth complained of in your 
query should be cleared away, and the ground 
prepared for the reception of those mentioned 
below: Rhododendrons, Flowering Currants, 
Laurustinus, Bamboos, Honeysuckles, Escal- 
lonias, Cotoneasters, Barberries, St. John’s 
Wort, Brooms, Elder, Dogwood, Rosa rugosa, 
Mahonia Aquifolia, Skimmias, Aucuba japonica, 
Snowberry, Common and Portugal Laurels, 
Oval-leaved Privet, Leycesteria formosa, and 
Euonymus. Of herbaceous plants the following 
would take care of themselves: Foxgloves, 
Irises, Spirzeas, Michaelmas Daisies, Helian- 
thuses, Delphiniums, Polygonums, Kpilobium 
angustifolium, Solidagos ; and the long island 
in the stream would look well planted with 
such things as Weeping and Yellow-barked 
Willows, Weeping and other flowering Cherries, 
Almonds, Thorns, Purple-leaved Beech, white- 
stemmed Bramble, Golden-leaved Elder, Acer 
Negundo variegata, Laburnums, and Cotoneas- 
ters. Here and there groups of Azaleas, Wei- 
gelas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Lilacs, For- 
sythias, Daphnes, Pyrus, Viburnums, and 














This should also be regarded as one of the best 
light magenta coloured sorts, with splendid 
individual flowers. 

LAMARTINE.—This variety is a bright orange- 
scarlet, and the trusses of bloom are also very 
large. Itis a good trailing kind for window- 
boxes. 

There are many other good varieties, and 
some distinctly promising novelties, but the 
foregoing will meet the requirements of most 
growers. D. B. CRANE. 





Climbing plants for greenhouses, 
ete. (R. M. Yorke ).—Good climbers for green- 
house are Clematis indivisa lobata, Jasminum 
grandiflorum, and Plumbago capensis, while you 
might also use large-flowering Clematises of the 
lanuginosa, florida, and Jackmani sections. 
Good decorative Chrysanthemums are Source 
@Or, deep gold ; J. Shrimpton, crimson ; Julie 
Lagravere, small flowers, of a deep crimson, 
very plentifully borne ; Mlle. Lacroix, white ; 
Niveum, white; Lady Selborne and Elaine, 
white ; C. E. Shea, W. H. Lincoln, Mrs. W. 
Filkins, and E. J. Hill, yellow ; Viviand Morel, 
pink ; Charles Davis, brownish-buff ; M. Chenon 
de Léché, rose-fawn ; and Pheebus, yellow. Of 
Tufted Pansies, Bullion, golden ; Countess of 


pibpetgen, white; Blue Gown, Bune ee Clethras would afford a wealth of blossom 
Niel, lavender; Acme, purple-crimson; ans planted in the open glades. 


beautiful shaded blue, are all 
excellent varieties. As regards sowing seed in 
the open now to produce flowering plants by 
the autumn, youare rather late, but such things 


Border Witch, a Lanky Wistaria ( A. T. Duval ).—We 


should advise you to cul your Wistaria back 
now, so as to give it as much of the growing 
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season as possible to make new wood. When 
the Wistaria once gets a good foundation very 
little pruning is necessary beyond the removal 
of old and flowerless wood. 


Privet hedge (Romsdal, Seaforth).—The 
Privet is not a good garden shrub, as it is a 
hungry plant, and soon robs the soil of its good- 
ness. Under the circumstances you should cut 
it down to within a short distance of the soil in 
order to encourage a good bottom; but if you 
are bent on having a Privet-hedge, why not put 
in a batch of big cuttings, and, when rooted and 
large enough, transfer them to the place of the 
present ones, which have become leggy through 
neglect. 





TREE LUPINES. 


Conspicuous among the flowers of June come 
the Lupines. Their elegant leaves, their usually 
good habit, and their handsome spikes of pretty 
flowers render them welcome to nearly every- 
one. One never tires of the yearly display of 
the best varieties of Lupiuus polyphyllus. Less 
enduring, but not less handsome, are the varie- 
ties of the Tree Lupine (L. arboreus), with 
their lavish display of yellow, creamy-white, or 
lilac spikes of honeyed flowers. Natives of 
California, these Tree Lupines seem to find our 
climate less congenial than that of the golden 
land from whence they come. They flower well 
for a year or two, but usually depart when we 
have begun to think that they mean to stay 
with us for many years. It may be that in 
their own sunny land they are not long-lived 
either. It may be that even there the burden 
of seed-bearing may be too great for longevity, 
but here, at least, their life is all too short. 
One is not disposed to attribute this short life 
to severe winter alone. Large plants some- 
times survive a hard winter, only to succumb in 
a succeeding and milder one. These shrubby 
Lupines are not biennials, neither can we say 
how many years they willlive. This does not 
appear encouraging nor likely to induce any to 
add the Tree Lupine to their shrubberies or 
borders, and yet it is so easily raised from seed 
or from cuttings that there is no difficulty in 
retaining a stock to replace the plants we have 
lost. It must be some ten years or so since I 
bought a packet of seed, and this one introduc- 
tion has never failed to give successors enough 
and to spare. Self-sown seedlings are produced 
freely and have often to be thrown or given 
away owing to want of space. The plants vary 
from seed, and where a variety which it is 
desired to retain appears it is well to propagate 
it by means of cuttings taken off immediately 
after flowering if the shoots are ripe enough. Of 
all the colours none are so much esteemed as a 
good bright yellow. Some of the paler shades 
looked washed-out, and shades of lilac and blue 
are so plentiful among the other plants of the 
genus that they are not so much appreciated in 
this shrubby species. The deep, bright yellow 
is, on the other hand, a welcome colour, and a 
well-grown plant covered with its grey-green 
leaves almost hidden by the countless flowers is 
always and justly admired. 


It is not difficult to find a place for the Tree 
Lupine. It is perhaps at its best among dark- 
leaved shrubs, against a hedge, or on a steep 
bank, where its spikes of flower will be seen to 
most advantage. It is not out of place in the 
border, where, in its season, it is almost unsur- 
passed for profusion of bloom and its mass of 
colour. It likes a light soil with shelter from 
cold and cutting winds. With these. afforded, 
a Tree Lupine will in its second year attain 
from 3 feet to even 6 feet in height, and pro- 
duce an almost incredible number of spikes of 
flower. It does not object to pruning in spring, 
but, as a matter of course, this must be care- 
fully done, or a stiff appearance will take the 
place of the natural grace of the bush. Seeds 
ought to be sown as in spring either in pots 
or in the open ground. The latter is the pre- 
ferable course, and if possible the seeds should 
be sowa where the plants are to flower. This 
will prevent any check to the growth. For 
cuttings, the little shoots on the main branches 
taken off with a heel when slightly hard at the 
base usually strike well if inserted in pots of 
sandy soil placed in a shaded greenhouse or 
frame. After flowering, plants in borders look 
a little untidy if allowed to retain all their seed- 
pods, and most of these may be removed, 



















only allowing any to remain which may be 
wanted to keep up the stock in case of the loss 
of the parent plants. The Californian Tree 
Lupine, in common with the other members of 
the genus, when shaken or touched when in seed 
make a rattling noise. 

Even taking into account the shortcomings or 
defects of the plant, the Tree Lupine is worthy 
of more extended cultivation than it has re- 
ceived during the hundred or more years it has 
been grown in British gardens. 8. 


ORCHIDS, 


—— 


Treatment of Orchids (Rock). — It 
would not be advisable to divide your plants of 
Ceelogyne cristata at this time of the year, as 
the old pseudo-bulbs would shrivel considerably, 
and it would probably take several years to 
bring them round again to their normal condi- 
tion. It is no uncommon thing for the leading 
bulbs to get beyond the limits of the pot or pan 
in which they are grown, and as in the case of your 
plant there is nothing for the roots to lay 
hold of, the result is that the bulbs formed 
under such conditions are generally deficient in 
size and ability to produce strong flower-spikes. 
In order to remedy this it will be necessary to 
repot the plant, but considering that the young 
growths have made some progress, the plant 
should be very carefully handled, taking care 
not to disturb more of the roots than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The safest plan is to carefully 
break around the rim of the old pot witha 
hammer, taking the pieces of crock away by 
degrees down to the bottom of the old potting 
material, but do not disturb the drainage. The 
whole could then be placed in the 10-inch pan, 
filling up with clean bottom crocks to within an 
inch of the rim, covering these with a thin 
layer of Sphagnum Moss. For the compost 
use a mixture of good fibrous peat and 
Moss in equal proportions, also a few lumps of 
turfy loam, and freely mixing with it some thick 
pieces of broken crocks or charcoal, which will 
assist the water to pass rapidly away. Pot 
moderately firm and keep the plant just above 
the level of the rim of the pan. Carefully peg 
down any loose, straggling pieces of the plant 
to the compost, and with proper care your plant 
will soon make a fine compact specimen. Guard 
against overwatering, but the surroundings 
should be kept fairly moist at all times, and 
shade from strong sunshine. Ccelogyne cristata, 
Cypripedium insigne, and Epidendrum vitel- 
linum majus would thrive best in a moist, shady 
corner of your greenhouse. Cattleya citrina 
should be suspended to the roof-glass ; the shade 
afforded by the Tomato foliage would be sufti- 
cient for it. It thrives best when fastened to a 
block of wood, with the foliage hanging in a 
downward direction. Water the plant every 
day during growth, but when the bulbs are 
completed less will suffice. The Odontoglossum 
crispum and O. Rossi majus should do well in 
the cool-frame. Keep them moist and afford 
plenty of ventilation ; plenty of shade is neces- 
sary at all times. When the outside tempera- 
ture reaches 70 degs., do all that is possible to 
keep the temperature in the frame several 
degrees below the external air.—W., B. 


Saccolabium Hendersonianum, — 
This is not always a success under cultivation, 
but when happily placed it is a striking and 
pretty plant, bearing at various times during 
the spring and summer short erect racemes of 
bright rose-coloured blossoms. A moist atmos- 
phere is essential to the well-being of this 
species, which is often found naturally growing 
in the Be te a of water. Plenty of heat 
must be allowed, and while not exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun, it is important that the 
leaves be not unduly shaded. It is a rather 
dwarf grower, requiring pots or baskets of 
limited size only, and the usual Sphagnum and 
charcoal mixture suits it well as a rooting 
medium. §. Hendersonianum is a native of 
Borneo, and was introduced in 1874. 


Angrecum citratum. — This pretty 
species lacks the pure white of many in the 
genus, but is decidedly not yellow, as the specific 
name implies. About a dozen flowers are pro- 
duced upon the raceme, and these are creamy- 
white in ground colour and each about an inch 
across the sepals. It is a native of the east coast 
of Madagascar, and consequently delights in a 
high, moist temperature and plenty of light 
while growing. This it does the greater part 
of the year, and almost as soon as the flowers 
are past the growth again becomes active. No 
resting season then is necessary, but if the 

lants can be kept a little on the dry side for a 
ew weeks before the flower-spikes show they 
are all the better. 


Masdevallia amabilis.—This brightly- 
tinted and showy species is not so variableas M. 
Harryana, though considerable difference will 
be noted in the size of the flower and the depth 


ROSY-SPINED ACAINA. 


Tus pretty little plant, also known as A. 
Nove-Zealandiz, spreads into dense tufts no 
taller than a Moss, and in summer and autumn 
becomes thickly bestrewn with showy and 
singular globes of spines. It is quite easily 
increased by division, is perfectly hardy, grows 
in ordinary soil, but thrives much the best in 
that of a fine sandy and somewhat moist 
character. Its home is on bare level parts of 
the rockwork, and it is also good as a border or 
even an edging plant in soils where it thrives. 
Occasionally it may be used with a singularly 
good effect to form a carpet beneath larger 
plants not thickly placed. It would form a 





Acena microphylla. 


good ground or protecting plant for choice 
hardy Orchids and Trilliums, or like plants in 
the bog-bed. 





Hrodium trichomanifolium. — This 
species would be worth cultivating if only for its 
delightful tufts of finely-cut leaves, which are 
both neat and attractive, and during the summer 
months, when for weeks the plant is bearing its 
pinkish blossoms each three-quarters of an inch 
across, it is among the most elegant of free- 
flowering rock plants. Where a large tuft 
exists it is surprising the large number of 
blossoms that are produced. 


Olympian Mullein (Verbascum olym- 
pium).—I have this now in my garden in full 
beauty. The plant is 8 feet in height, and 
covered for 4 feet with a mass of beautiful pale 
sulphur flowers, with eight branches shooting 
out of main stem. Many have seen it, and all 
were surprised at its beauty. I am surprised it 
is not more grown, being one of the most 
beautiful hardy plants we have.—K. id 
Kingsworthy. 


White Pinks.—I enclose three Pinks Mrs. Sinkins, 
thinking them fine ones, and would like your opinion on 
them.—A. C. Brarp, Worksop Mills, Worksop, Mutts. 

*,* Very jine flowers of this fragrant Pink. 


Curious Foxglove flowers.—Mrs, Willoughby 
L. Cotton, New Orickett, Ellesmere, Salop, sends us two 
curious bell-like abnormal forms of the Foxglove, which 
seem very common this year. 


Monstrous Foxglove.—We have reveived flowers 
of a monstrous Foxglove from ‘“D. H. P.” But this 
curious enlargement of the top flower upon the spike is 
not unusual, 

A curious Marigold.—I enclose a Marigold, and 
should be glad to know if the “freak ” is uncommon ? You 
will see first there has been an ordinary Marigold—from 
the outside of the flower. Twelve buds were thrown out, 
and now these are throwing out six or seven buds from 
the sides. The plant isa large one, covered with bloom, 
and all the flowers are the same as enclosed.—S. S, Wapz- 
Dauton, Cross Fell, Bideford. 

*,* A curious “ Hen-and-Chicken” Freak. 

Scene 
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The scapes are usually about 
8 inches or 10 inches high, single flowered, each 
blossom measuring about aninchacross. These 
are yellowish in the throat and ground colour, 
striped with red, the sepals almost entirely 
crimson. It thrives well in the coolest house, 
and is a native of the higher parts of Peru, 
whence it was introduced in 1872. 


Odontoglossum Lindeni.—This species 
is seldom seen in flower, but when it does bloom 
it attracts a good deal of attention by its 
distinctness and fine colour. . It has large pseudo- 
bulbs, from which springs a tall, sometimes 
branching spike of lemon-yellow blossoms. O. 
Lindeni is a native of New Grenada, where it 
was discovered many years ago, but probably 
again lost to cultivation, as it does not appear 
to have flowered in this country until much 
more recently. It delights in a cool, moist 
house and plenty of moisture all the year 
round, 

Odontoglossum preenitens.—This is a 
very distinct and bright little Odontoglot, not 
so plentiful as many others. It resembles O. 
triumphans in its golden-yellow, shining 
blossoms, blotched with brownish-red, but is 
not so large. It has much the habit of this 
well-known kind and thrives well in a cool, 
moist house all the year round. It must not be 
overburdened with compost, about an inch in 
depth sufficing for the largest plants. Grow it 
in pots of peat fibre and Sphagnum, and water 
the roots freely while growth is active. 


Cypripedium Calceolus (English Lady’s 
Slipper).—The fact of its being the only British 
species of the race renders this ever-welcome 
kind interesting to cultivators of these plants. 
Asa British wilding, however, it is very rare, 
even if found at all. It is a capital pot plant 
when thus treated, and if gradually brought 
forward in a rather cool temperature lasts a 
considerable time in good condition. Planted in 
a mixture of peat, loam, and leaf-soil, about equal 
parts of each, with a position where uniform 
coolness is secured, the plant is usually a success. 
The plant is not difficult to establish in many 
parts of the garden ; indeed, I once established 
a colony of imported plants at the end of a moist 
peat bed that had been specially prepared for 
Trilliums, the place of the latter, however, 
having eventually been occupied with Primula 
Sieboldi and the above plant, and though these 
are not regarded as peat-loving subjects, the 
vigour that was assumed by both afforded abun- 
dant proof that the plants named were more 
luxuriant in it than is usually the case when 
loam is employed.—T. 


Odontoglossum Sanderianum. — A 
pretty spike of this very variable plant comes 
from a correspondent, the narrow segments pale 
primrose-yellow, blotched with reddish-brown. 
It is late for this to be in bloom, but such 
delicate little blossoms are always welcome. It 
is sometimes classed as a variety only of O. 
constrictum, while, again, some consider it a 
natural hybrid between this species and another ; 
but, whatever its origin, it is very useful and 
beautiful. The blossoms are sweetly scented, 
and the plant is easily grown if kept well up to 
the light in the cool house. 


of colouring. 


Treatment of Lilium Harrisi(W. D. 
Stratton).—We should suggest that the pot- 
plants of Lilium Harrisi and L. auratum are 
suffering from the atmosphere in the greenhouse 
being too dry, and possibly at times too hot. 
Lilies, according to my experience, make more 
vigorous growth when they are brought on 
under glass, if they are shielded from the direct 
rays of the sun and the atmosphere is kept uni- 
formly moist. If there is no reason for their 
being hurried into bloom, a sheltered position in 
the open, where they can be protected from 
very heavy rains, usually proves conducive to 
healthy and vigorous growth, providing that the 
bulbs are sound. Sufficient space should always 
be left in the pot at, the time of planting to add 
a top layer at least 1 inch in thickness of rich, 
porous soil when the stem-roots appear. The 
soil in both cases seems to have been well chosen. 
I should imagine that L. Harrisi. from your 
account will fail to bloom. L. auratum, if 
lightly shaded and kept in a moist atmosphere 
ti 1 the blooms commence to expand, may flower 
satisfactorily, although the shedding of its lower 
leaves does not indicate a vigorous condition of 


a ay 


health. 
occasional inspection and replanting. 
done in the autumn, as soon as the growth has 
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Lily beds are usually the better for an 
If this is 


died down, and due care is taken, no harm will 
be done to the bulbs. In few gardens do all 
varieties of Lilies remain in good health 
for an indefinite period. In most cases 
certain varieties have to be renewed from 
time to time. Ovcasionally some bulbs make no 
sign of growth for a year, but upon inspection 
appear perfectly healthy, and flower well the 
following season. When you examine your 
bed you will be able to see whether this is the 
case or whether the bulbs are in an unhealthy 
condition. Possibly the soil in which those 
Lilies that are not making satisfactory growth 
are planted has become sour. Some of your 
Lilies are evidently doing as well as anyone 
could desire. I should be inclined to leave 
Cypripedium Calceolus in its present position 
for another season as it has made such good 
growth. Near here it grows and flowers well in 
peat in the full sunshine. It is evidently 
healthy, and this being the case there seems no 
reason why it should not flower. If it does not 
bloom next year you might try it in a more 
shaded position. Shelter is, however, a greater 
desideratum than shade.—S. W. F. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Chrysanthemum buds/( 7. Reid ).—We 


cannot quite understand what you want to 
know, and assume you are anxious to learn 
whether any buds appearing before August next 
should be retained or whether they should be 
rubbed out. We advise you to rub out the buds 
of any of the easily-grown sorts should they 
appear during July, as these plants invariably 
come coarse and irregular from buds retained 
thus early in the season. The best time to 
secure the greater part of the buds would be 
from the middle to the fourth week in August. 
There are a few buds, however, which if they 
should appear during the last few days of July 
you must not think of rubbing out, and these 
belong to what are generally known as late sorts. 
The majority of these plants take a long time 
to develop their buds, and on this account have 
to be retained at the latest during the first days 
of August, so that a few days earlier, which 
would bring you into the month of July, would 
not very much matter. If, instead of retaining 
these buds, you were to rub them out and grow 
on the succeeding shoots, the buds of these 
would be produced far too late to produce either 
exhibition or large full blooms. We hope we 
have made this quite clear to you. 


Chrysanthemums and the _ leaf- 
mining-maggot (Jgnorante and W. H. 
Powell ).—At any period between the end of 
May and July the foliage of the Chrysanthe- 
mum is likely to be attacked in the manner you 
describe. The leaves are crippled by the attacks 
of the leaf-mining-maggot, and in a short time 
quite disfigures and spoils the appearance of a 
fine lot of plants. The best and safest remedy 
is persistent hand-picking and constant watch- 
fulness for any further leaves attacked. It is 
only necessary to look at the under part of the 
lead to see the maggots at work, and they should 
then be destroyed by the pressure of the fingers 
or picked out and killed with the aid of a pen- 
knife. Keep a sharp look-out each day, and as 
any new plant may be seen to be affected com- 
mence operations at once. In cases where the 
leaves are very seriously damaged it is better to 
pick them off and burn them afterwards. You 
are wrong in supposing these attacks are the 
result of overfeeding, etc., and as you describe 
so fully the different foods and stimulants which 
your plants have so far been treated to, we take 
this opportunity to inform you that guano, 
nitrate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia are 
altogether unnecessary for some time to come. 
Your plants may occasionally be watered with 
soot-water if they are filling with roots the pots 
into which they were finally potted. If the 
compost was of a good kind this should answer 
for the immediate requirements of the plants. 
Many growers, unfortunately, start feeding long 
before it is needed, by so doing to a large degree 
spoiling their prospects of success. 

Chrysanthemums— moderate and 
liberal feeding (7. B.).—We cannot tell 
you how often you should feed your plants, as 
So much depends upon their condition. A 
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plant to be fed moderately should not be 
watered with manure-water so strong as those 
to which a liberal supply is needed. Chrysan- 
themums differ so very much in their constitu- 
tion and the vigour of their root action that it 
becomes necessary to limit the supply of manures 
and stimulants in the case of the weaker kinds, 
as by a too liberal course of treatment the more 


tender roots soon experience a check, and 
consequently fail in the end to give the results 
anticipated. The stronger-growing plants need 
a more liberal treatment, and may perhaps 
assimilate food quite twice as strong; hence the 
reason for our distinction. The policy of 
“little and often” is by far the best. Keep 
those requiring moderate treatment by them- 
selves, as this will assist you so much and avoid 
mistakes. We should commence with once a 
week at first, increasing as occasion needs. 





Fertilising Pansy flowers (JViola).— 
In GARDENING, 11th June, ‘‘ Viola” asks the 
best time for cross-fertilising and seeding 
Pansies. From experience I find that it is use- 
less to think of hybridising sooner than the end 
of June or early in July. Until then the plant’s 
whole energy is bestowed on throwing up in- 
numerable shoots and masses of leaves. A very 
good reason for postponing seed saving until the 
plant has attained its full growth is this: Should 
a flower be crossed and marked early in the sea- 
son, in the course of a few weeks so great is the 
growth that it gets completely hidden and apt 
to damp off from want of free circulation of air. 
Again, as a flower gets so covered up it is very 
apt to get lost sight of altogether, whereas after 
a plant has reached maturity the seed capsules 
stand well out from the foliage, and coasequently 
get the fulladvantage of sun and air, and in addi- 
tion can be inspected without needlessly hunt- 
ing in a maze of leaves and young growth. As 
a matter of course, insects are more troublesome 
in June and July than earlier in the year, but 
with due care can easily be guarded against. A 
few of the best seed bearers are: (Whites) 
Sylvia and White Empress, (Stripes) Hamlet, 
(Yellows) A. I. Rowberry and Mary Gilbert, 
(Lilac and Pale Blue) Rosea pallida and Border 
Witch, (Edged) Butterfly, (Fancies) Mrs. C. F. 
Gordon, Miss A. M. Young, Iona, (Rose) Sheelah. 
By using such varieties as these, charming 
results are almost certain to be obtained.—H. 

Begonia Worthiana.—This Begonia, 
which is largely used in the flower garden, is 
interesting from the fact that it still remains so 
popular, while the different varieties raised 
about the same time have in nearly every case 
disappeared from cultivation. This variety 
originated as a seedling from B. boliviensis, 
and was raised by M. Barré, gardener to 
M. Worth, at Puteaux, in all probability in 
1869, as it was described by M. Carriére, and 
by him named B. Worthiana in 1870. As B. 
Sedeni, which was the first hybrid tuberous- 
rooted Begonia raised in this country, was dis- 
tributed in 1870, it will be seen that B. Worth- 
iana stands out as one of the earliest hybrids of 
this class.—T. 





LATE PESTS REPLIES. 


Portugal Laurel shoots injured (Bil/),—I 
believe the young shoots of your Portugal Laurel are 
injured by a fungus, but I am not certain. I do not think 
an insect is the cause. If it was, you ought to be able to 
find specimens of it.—G. 8. S. 

Grubs for name (S. Coupe).—The grubs you 
enclose are those of a fly, but of what kind I cannot tell. 
They were probably feeding on decayed vegetable matter. 
—G. S. 58. 

Eggs on Lettuce-roots (C. M. Preston).—The 
eggs that you found at the root of your Lettuce are those 
of the common snail, or possibly of a slug, but they are 
exactly like those of the former. 

Grub (W.).—The grub you sent is that of a fly, one of 
the Stratiomide apparently. Are you sure it is the 
culprit that is attacking your Carnations? Ifitis, you do 
not say how it is injuring them, whether by attacking the 
roots, or by boring into the stem, or in what other way. 

Datura leaves unsatisfactory (R. Weatheriil). 
—The leaves of your Datura are very badly 
attacked with red-spider. When syringing direct the 
spray of water well under the foliage, and if you persevere 
with the XL Vaporiser we think you will overcome this 


pest. 


————————————— 


FOOD QUERY. 


Preserving Peas.—Can you tell me how to 

reserve Peas in bottles for use during the winter? It is 
pet extensively in France, and I have often bought and 
used them, and found them most excellent. They are 
much used on board ships. If you do not know how it is 
done, perhaps one of your readers would kindly answer 
the question ?7—NAVYAL OFFICER. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 


WEEK. 


first Prize.—Swret Peas.—From Mr. Hugh 
Aldersey, Crooke Aldersey, Chester : ‘* Bunches 
of Sweet Peas. I will write you later as to my 
plan of growing them. The varieties are: 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, Prince of Wales, Lady 
Mary Currie, Black Knight, Queen Victoria, 
Countess of Powis, Salopian, Royal Rose.” 

*.* A very beautiful series of varieties, most 
delicate and good in colour, and very well 
packed. 


Second Prize.—TkA Rost Sappno.—From 
Mrs. Banks, Ridgebourne, Kington, Hereford- 
shire. 

*," A very beautiful yellow Rose, most grace- 
ful in form, and fine in bud and foliage. 


Third Prize.—Giant AspHODEL (Eremurus 
robustus).—From Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade, 
Bampton, North Devon: ‘This has unques- 
tionably been the ‘flower of the week’ in the 
gardens here, but the single spike I send con- 
veys but little idea of its beauty when seen ina 
mass, and is one of the smallest of the spikes, 
as the others are too long for parcel post, and 
are going over. I could not cut it last week, 
as I was anxious to have it photographed, 
and I hope to send you a photograph of the 
plant later on.” 

*~” One of the most noble of hardy plants of 
recent introduction. 


A Wurrt Inpian RHOoDODENDRON _ IN 
ScoTLanD.—From Mrs. Jarratt, of Ellary, 
Ardrishaig, Argyllshire: ‘‘Some blossoms of 
Rhododendron Denistoni, with a very sweet 
scent. It was turned out of a conservatory 
some years ago, and is now growing on a 
shrubbery bank. The bush is over 6 feet high, 
and a mass of blossom, but it was difficult to 
find perfect blooms owing to thunder showers. 
Some of the clusters have three blossoms. Mrs. 
Jarratt believes it is a Himalayan Rhododen- 
dron. She would be glad to know if this is the 
case, also whether there are many places in 
Scotland where it blossoms freely out-of- 
doors ?” 

*," A very pure white. We wish it could be 
grown as well everywhere as on the west coast of 
Scotland. 

GiapioLus Tar Bripz.—From Miss M. 
Llewellyn, Court Colman, Bridgend: ‘* From 
an old established clump which has over eighty 
spikes of bloom this year. It is unprotected in 
the winter.” 

PmontES.—The Rev. Dennis Knox, Virginia 
Rectory, Ireland, sends us a very beautifully 
formed cream-coloured Peony called Latone, 
and Souvenir de Malmaison, a very delicate 
pink one. Ponies of this type are very much 
better than the purples, which are too common. 


Sweet Peas.—From Mr. B. R. Denis de Vitré, 
Charlton House, Wantage, Berks: ‘ Enclosed 
are a selection picked from a hedge of Peas 
which is planted on a south aspect, and which 
is now about 5 feet high. The seed was sown 
last November in the open, and the bunches of 
blossom have been picked for the last fortnight. 
They are grown from a mixed collection, so it is 
impossible to name the different sorts.” 


Lotus PELIORHYNCUS.—From Mr. E. Vokes, 
Kingsworthy, Winchester, Hants: ‘ Sprays of 
flowers from a plant covering a space of more 
than a yard wide on the surface of a cool-frame. 
I should think it has quite 100 bunches now fully 
expanded and many more in bud.” 


EncutsH Ints.—From Mrs. Marjorie Paulley, 
Pulham Market, Harleston, Norfolk. 

*," A very charming flower, colour clear light 
blue, but without name. 

DauHLIAS AND RosEes.—From Mr. W. J. 
Hawkins, Upper Mitton, Stourport, Worcester- 
shire: ‘‘ Flowers from a cottage-garden in mid- 
Worcestershire. The Dahlias were gathered 
from plants in a warm border. They were 
planted out the first week in May. The 
variety named Matchless is very good so early 
i1 the summer.” 

*,” Flowers of the largest size, in spite of cold 
season. 

Lity or Tue NILE FROM THE OPEN.—From 
William Clark, The Gardens, Boar Bank, Grange- 
over-Sands: ‘‘Cut from plants growing in a 
pond here in rather an exposed position. I 
p!anted them about seven years ago. ach year 


they increase in vigour, and send up a splendid 
lot of bloom. My experience is that anyone 
having a pond or standing water from 18 inches 
deep may grow this Richardia as easily as the 
common Water Lily.” 


PERUVIAN Litixs (Alstrcemerias).—From Mrs. 
Hussey, Bramdean, Alresford, Hants: ‘‘ Grow- 
ing in south border against house; raised from 
seed four years ago. In a clump of about 
2 yards by 1 yard there are now over thirty 
spikes in various stages of development, ranging 
from 1 foot to 4 feet high.” 

THE Lance Waite BELLFLOWER (Campanula 
persicifolia alba grandiflora).—From M. Blaby, 
South-street, Steeple Aston, Oxon. 

** A very graceful perennial. 

GLADIOLUS INSIGNIS AND INULA GLANDULOSA.— 
From W. Long, Worcester-street, Bromsgrove : 
‘*Gladiolus insignis planted in pots intheautumn, 
kept in a cold-frame, planted out in the spring, 
now beautiful. It varies a little. Also Inula 
glandulosa and a Peony, but have lost name.” 


PENZANCE Briers.—From Mr. W. H. Banks, 
Kington. 

*,” Lecellent, but though fresh and nice for a 
time, these Briers never take the place of the 
great Roses. 

Moss Rosg BuancneE Morreav.—From Miss 
Violet Reade, Campsea Ashe, Wickham 
Market. 

*.* This is a very good white Moss, and when 
well grown, as in this case, worth having ; but 
we think no white Moss Rose is so good as the old 
Moss Rose or Lane’s Moss Rose. 


LiLiuM ELEGANS INCOMPARABLE.—From Mrs, 
Tritton, Tor. Ridge, Plympton, South Devon. 

** Very fine in colour. 

CLematis DucHEss oF EpinpurGH.—From 
Mr. Thos. Lewis, Henblas, Llangefin, Anglesea : 
‘‘A few blooms of Clematis Duchess of 
Edinboro’, gathered from an open wall.” 


THE onp Scorce Watre Rocxrt.—From 
Mr. R. Seott, Yetholm : ‘‘ From a two-year-old 
plant grown in open border.” 

*,* The true double White Rocket, not the 
French white. 


SEEDLING DELPHINIUMS. — From Mr. H. 
Culley, Gardener to Mrs. Baker, Wallcroft, 
Durdham Park, Bristol: ‘‘Two spikes of Del- 
phinium cut from a plant, one of a batch of 
seedlings, raised three years ago. It is growing 
on a south border in good deep soil, and is of a 
good robust habit, with splendid foliage.” 

*," Very handsome, even in a group where 
there are so many fine things. 

Pony Mug. DE Montison.—From Edith M. 
Frank, Blackhurst, Tunbridge Wells. 

*," A beautiful kind, of delicate colour, the 


lower over eight inches across. 


PENTSTEMONS.—From Mr. Chaloner Buckle, 
Norton House, Chichester: ‘‘Some specimens 
of Pentstemons which I raised from seed in the 
spring of last year.” 

*,* Very good and bright in colour. 

Rosks Winitam ALLEN RicHARDSON, LAU- 
RETTE MEssimy, AND PERSIAN YELILOW.—From 
Mrs. Curwen, Coleford, Glos.: ‘‘A few 
Roses. William Allen Richardson is picked 
from off a south wall. I planted the tree in 
November, 1895, when we moved into our pre- 
sent house. This year it has been a mass of 
blossom, and there are many still to come. The 
Laurette Messimy and Persian Yellow are 
picked from a hedge of Roses I formed last 
autumn, composed of China, Harrisoni, and 
Persian Yellow ; it faces east and west. Pre- 
viously there had been a Privet hedge! I find 
the alteration a distinct improvement both in 
form and colour.” 

SpaNisH Ir1s Kina or THE BuiuEs.—From 
the Hon. Mrs. Reginald Corbet, Hankelow, 
Nantwich, Cheshire. 

*.* An Iris of dark blue colour. 

W. A. RicHarpson AND Baroness Rorus- 
CHILD RosEs.—From Mrs. Cutler, The Pines, 
Torquay. 

Hersackous Paony.—From Mr. Ennis 
Chambers, Downton Lodge, Hordle, Hants. 
‘*Grown in wild garden.” 

ALSTREMERIAS.—From Canon Way, Hen- 
bury, Glos. 

Hysrip CoLumBinEs.—From Mrs. Herniston, 
The Cottage, Winterbourne Earls, Salisbury. 
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Crematis.—From Mrs. Randles, Bryn Afon, 
Wrexham, N. Wales. 

PERENNIAL AND TREE Lupins.—From Mr: 
A. Thatcher, St. Mildred’s Cemetery, Tenter- 
den, Kent. é 

Dauuias FRom NortiseHam.—From Mr. S. 
Hughes, Ilkeston-road, Nottingham : ‘‘ Flowers 
from a garden in Nottingham.” 


Rost Mrs. Jonn Lainc.—From Miss Edith 


Tarrant, S. Thomas, Exeter. 


Lance Wuitr Beturtowers (Campanula 
persicifolia alba grandiflora and C. persicifolia 
macrantha).—From Mrs. R. J. Wynne-Jones, 
Hatton, Warrington. 

Scartet Trumpet Honrysvuckie (Lonicera 
sempervirens).—From Mrs. R. J. Wynne- 
Jones. 

Spanisu Ir1s.—From Mr. H. Webb, care of 
Canon Fisher, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 

Paony Mur. Henri AND INULA GLANDULOSA. 
—From Mr. E. Brain, Drayton. : 

Herrpaceous Pony. — From Mr. Joseph 
Brooks, Dovenby Hall Gardens, Cockermouth. 

Sweet Brier Roses AND Pony WHITLEY. 
—From Mr. J. A. Woods, The Gardens, Mill 
House, Halifax. 

Ponies, of very fine colours, ‘came from 
Thursley, without name of sender. 

GARDEN Roses.—From Mr. -W. J. Freestone, 
Delaford Cottage, Gainsborough-drive, South- 
end-on-Sea. 

[Several parcels again were received without 
name of sender.—Ep. | 





n= The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during three months, commencing 
on June 4 and ending August 27, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘* Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to ws. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Iriday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—Cotton- 
wool is, perhaps, the worst of all materials to 
use. The essential is the use of wet Moss round 
the base of the stem, and some material which 
will keep the moisture. Tin or cardboard 
boxes may be used. If the post goes out very 
early cut the flowers as late as possible the 
evening before and place them in water for the 
night. Flowers of bulbous plants generally 
should be gathered when the buds are half open. 
If the box is not well filled, fasten the flowers 
with twine passed through holes in the box. 





AQUARIA. 


—_—_— 


Cement for aquarium (J. Johnson ).— 
You must first get your aquarium perfectly dry, 
and the corners to be repaired scraped clean 
and freed from any old cement. Then to 4 lb. 
each of pitch and resin add one tablespoonful 
of boiled oil. These must be well mixed 
together by boiling. When ready for use tilt 
up the aquarium upon the corner you wish to 
repair first, and having taken a spconful of the 
boiling cement, and allowed it a moment to 
cool, lest it should crack the glass, pour it into 
the corner, then further tilt the aquarium so 
that the cement may run just along the junction 
needing stopping. When this is quite set (it 
soon becomes firm), proceed in the same way 
with the other corners and junctions needing 
repair. If the operation be performed with 
care the cement will not show beyond 
the edges of the mouldings. Or red and 
white lead may be used, mixed together into 
a stiff paste, first painting the corners with gold 
size ; but if this paste be used the water must 
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not be showing any leafage. The hardy Azalea mollis 
thrive excellently in the soil which suits Rhododendrons, 
and are extremely beautiful when in flower in the late 
spring, and also when their foliage is turning colour in the 
autumn; they are, however, leafless in the winter. 
Kalmia latifolia (Mountain Laurel) is a handsome shrub 
that delights in a peaty soil, and produces clusters of 
charming flesh-pink flowers in the early summer. It has 
the advantage of being evergeen. The Andromedas are 
also partial to peat, and particularly attractive when in 










be frequently changed for three or four weeks 
before plants or fish are intioduced ; if, how- 
ever, it is required for immediate use the lead 
must be varnished with two coats of sealing- 
wax dissolved in spirits of wine, although Japan 
black is sometimes used instead of this varnish. 
Portland cement would repair the bottom of the 









aquarium, but here again if this be used the 
water must be changed many times before the 
plants and fish are introduced. The best Port- 
land cement should be used, and clean river 
sand, in the proportion of one of the former to 
three of the latter, mixed with water, and left 
two or three days to set. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be whee and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When'more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
Cs Fata the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared, 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


812—Books for gardeners’ addresses (H. 

Tantrum).—Send 1s. 13d. to the publisher of ‘‘ Garden 
Annual,” at this office, in which you will find as complete 
a list as possible. 
_ 8183—Daffodil bulbs (C. F. C.).—We should be 
inclined to add a little bone-meal to the soil at the time of 
planting the bulbs, working it well in just prior to placing 
the bulbs in position. This manure in your case should 
not be used in larger quantity than 3 lb. to the rod. 


814—Sage leaves (Fish).—In all probability the 
seed was saved from weak and delicate plants, or may be 
the result of impoverished soil. Raise a fresh stock of 
plants from cuttings, and try them in a different part of 
the garden. The change is bound to give satisfaction. 
_$15—Propagating Veronica buxifolia (Ff. L., 
South Norwood).—The best means of propagating 
Veronica buxifolia is by taking cuttings of the ripened 
shoots in the autumn, striking them in a cold-frame, and 
growing them on in the same structure until the spring, 
when they may be planted out. 


816-—Onions seeding (S. S.).—It is very common 
for autumn-sown Onions to bolt off to flower if they be 
sown too early—as a rule, they are—and we prefer to sow 
about the last three weeks in August. It is not at alla 
fault of variety, as it is quite common, especially this year, 
probably also partially due to the mild winter giving the 
plants no check or rest. Pinch out the flower stems, and 
tie a piece of tape just a little tightly round the necks. 


817—Lawn weed (7. D. J.).—Your weed is no 
doubt one of the} Achilleas or Yarrows, probably decum- 
bens. It is not a nice lawn plant, as it kills the Grass, 
and, if left alone, in time covers the lawn. You had 
better get as much of it as you can exterminated, and 
next autumn dress your lawn with some fine soil, then 
sow new Grass-seed in the spring Where the Grass is 
peas tear out much of the weed with the aid of a coarse 
rake. 


818 — Pruning Clematis montana (Bead and 
Cauldwell).—You should have pruned your Clematis 
montana immediately afcer its flowers faded. However, it 
is not too late to doit now, although it will, naturally, not 
have such a lengthened period to produce flowering growth 
for the ensuing year as if it had been pruned earlier. 
You may cut it back close to the wall, and it should start 
into strong growth almost immediately. Frequent 
syringings during dry weather will induce more vigorous 
growth. 

819—Carnation buds unsatisfactory (Anxious) 
—We have carefully examined the Carnation-buds you 
forwarded, but can detect no sign of disease or of damage 
by insects. We compared the buds with several of the 
same size from growing plants, and found that those you 
sent were very deficient in the number of petals forming 
in comparison with the others. If you care to forward 
buds, say three weeks to a month further advanced than 
those we have examined, we shall be glad to give them 
our attention. 


820—Pzeonies and Rhododendrons (A. L.).— 
Herbaceous Ponies would doubtless succeed in the bed 
you mention, though they prefer a soil of well-enriched 
loam to a iprooe staple. However, the peat would tend to 
preserve their roots from undue drought, which is a _con- 
sideration. As shelter-plants they would be practically 
useless, as at the time of the roughest winds they would 






flower. 3 


essential point in fruit-tree culture should be to keep the 
roots as near thesurfaceas possible. You say you have root- 
pruned your pauls and yet nofruit-buds appear. Perhaps 
you have hardly given sufficient time for the trees to show 
the effects of this, but you can considerably assist the 
formation of fruit-buds by pinching out the points of the 
young growths now. 
four years, they would bear lifting in the autumn, 
replacing them in same position, pruning at same tine any 
coarse tap-roots. 
fruitful. 


821—Pear-trees unfruitful (Forty-seven).—One 


As your plants have been planted 


Pears grafted on Quince-stock are most 


822—Foliage plants for mixing with cut 


flowers (C. E. C.).—The following plants afford foliage 
suitable for mixing with flowers for button-holes, ete. : 
The various forms of scented-leaved Geraniums, Fumitory, 


Southernwood, Love-in-a-mist (Nigella), Thalictrum 
adiantifolium, Sweet Brier, and Jasmine. All of these, 
except the ‘‘Geraniums,” which need protection during 
the winter, and Nigella, which is an annual, are hardy 
perennials. In the south-west the Lemon-scented Verbena 


(Aloysia citriodora) is valuable as an addition to button- 


holes and posies, but it would probably succumb to the 
winter in your locality. 


823—Tomato leafage (H. W. W.).—Your Tomato- 
leaves are so small and thin that we suspect the chief 
cause of their turning yellow and becoming spotted is the 
lack of light or sunshine to give chlorophyll or substance 
to them, and the need for some feeding. Occasional 
waterings with any horse or other droppings soaked in a 
tub of water, with some soot added, but not too strong, 
should greatly help the plants. But especially they need 
to be afforded more sunshine ; that it is doubtful whether 
you can give them. Pick off the decaying leaves and give 
such assistance as we have advised. 


824—Cherries (Q. Q.).—We never heard Governor 
Wood Cherry described as specially liable to splitting, or 
have found it so ourselves. It is one of our finest sweet 
varieties. We should assume that the roots had gone too 
deep, or that they were in too rich soil, or had too much 
moisture. A great abundance of rain or of water often 
leads to cracking. Still, if the May Duke beside it does 
so well, we must conclude the Governor has rather 
tender skin in your climate, and wants a glass covering. 
The Morello Cherry will no doubt crop well shortly if you 
lift and replant it, as probably the roots are too deep, and 
productive of too free sap flow and growth. 


825—Mildew in vinery (/. H. S.).—Once mildew 
gets hold of a Vine it is difficult to eradicate. Sulphur is 
the chief remedy, but it is a dirty one where there are 
bunches of fruit. The best way is to get up fire-heat in 
the pipes or flue, and then, having some sulphur paste 
dissolved in water, or dry sulphur dissolved in strong 
soapy-water to make it stick, dress the pipes over when 
hot with the solution, shutting the house close up. Do 
this early in the evening. Give air next day, then shut 
the house close again at night. Repeat the dressing of the 
pipes a week later. Free dustings with sulphur over the 
affected part are helpful to destroy the mildew. You must 
not allow a cold draught to be formed when you give the 
house ventilation. 


826—York and Lancaster Roses (Morbal).— 
These quaint old Roses generally make suckers freely, and 
these lifted with roots will do very well. They may also 
be propagated by means of cuttings, taken off after the 
summer shoots have become hard. They should be 
properly made with a clean cut just under a leaf joint, 
and be about 7 inches long, three inches being set firmly 
into the ground in sandy soil, and in under a wall or 
fence. Plant in October, and they should make good 
rooted plants by the following autumn. Transplant 
rooted suckers in the autumn. 


827—Winter-flowering Zonal Pelargoniums 
(A, H.).—These should be by this time strong plants well 
rooted in large, sixty-sized pots, and be ready at once to 
shift into 8-inch pots, and have had at least the points of 
the shoots once rubbed out. _Pinching out the points of 
shoots and the flowers should continue until the end of 
August, not later. In potting press the soil firmly about 
the roots. Use a compost of three-fourths turfy loam, the 
rest being old hot-bed-manure and some sand. When the 
plants are in the six-inch pots, stand them on a hard floor 
outdoors in the sun to harden, watering as needed, and 
occasionally turning them round. Keep them outdoors 
till the end of August, or even a little later. Cut back the 
long shoots of the Tacsonia after flowering, and others will 
break out next spring. 

8283—Strawberries per Parcels Post (4. H.). 
—We fear you will have poor results in sending Straw- 
berries per Parcels Post, however carefully packed. The 
boxes or parcels get such rough usage, and are packed 
with others in all sorts of ways. If bruised or smashed, 
as is probable, then the juice would run through the box 
and injure other parcels. The only safe way is to have flat 
shallow light wooden boxes. Into the bottom place a 
little soft clean Moss, on that place leaves, and then, laid 
close together with a leaf between each, a layer of Straw- 
berries should follow. On that lay more leaves, then a 
piece of tissue paper, then a thin layer of Moss, and on 
that gently pressed the lid, which should either be 
fastened by small screws, or, better still, be put into paper, 
then tied down with string. If the fruits will not travel 
per post in that way they will in no other. They go 
safest by rail, packing several boxes one on the other, then 
all tied in a bundle securely. 


829—Carpet bedding plants (Meltham).—Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Tricolor Pelargoniums, Calceolarias, blue 
Lobelias, Alternantheras, Iresines, Golden Feather, 
Silene, Ageratum, double Chamomile, Sedums, EHche- 
verias, and Golden Thyme are all effective ; but most of 
these plants are only bright during the summer months, 
and are killed by the firstfrost. Stocks, Lobelias, Clarkias, 






















Golden Feather, French Marigolds, and Eschscholtzias 
might be raised from seed. 
carpet beds with hardy perennials that will give a 
permanent display. 
gardening that possesses no natural beauty. 
breadths of colour or gradations of colour that merge 
almost imperceptibly into each other are far more beauti- 
ful than gaudy geometrical patterns. 


It is useless to expect to fill 


Carpet bedding is an ignoble form of 
Simple 


830—Treatment of annuals (Devoniensis).—You 


do not say whether you want to show your flowers as 
plants in pots, or whether in bunches as cut flowers. 
needful we should know so much. 
plants, no disbudding is desirable. 
is that the plants be well exposed to light and air, and be 
kept fairly compact, showing as much bloom as possible. 
If as bunches, then the finer the clusters and spikes of 
Phlox Drummondi 
African Marigolds bear one bloom only on a stem, and if 
not shown in a bunch are then set up singly in a green 
painted box, the stems running through holes in the face 
of the box, which should slope a little to the front. 
15 inches each way will hold twelve blooms. 
are usually about 6 inches across if of the former flowers, 
and larger if of large flowers. 
or bottles having wide mouths, half filled with water. The 
bunches should be neatly made and not too hard tied. 
Also properly named. 


It is 
If you show as 
All that is needful 


and Mignonette are the better. 


A box 
The bunches 


They are stood in glass jars 


831--Manuring Asters (Novice),—Where it is pro 
posed to grow Stocks, Asters, and similar annuals, the 


ground should have previously been deeply dug, and 
moderately, but not heavily, manured. 
a deep soil, but not to» rich, as that generates coarse 


Carnations like 


leafage that is apt to succumb to mildew. At this time of 
the year the best manure is that furnished in liquid form. 
Get fresh horse or sheep-manure, put a bushel into a 
coarse bag, and put it into a tub holding 20 gallons of 
water ; add a peck of fresh soot. That makes a fine 
liquid-manure for such plants as you name. Failing this, 
get fowls’-manure, half a bushel, or guano, at the rate of 
3 lb. for 20 gallons of water. 


832—Peaches falling (J. B.).—Your Peaches are 
somewhat a puzzle. These fruits usually fall when they 
are forming the stone if imperfectly set. Yours have 
formed very hard stones, and each of the fruits contained 
two seeds or kernels, but both soft and watery. That fact 
seems to point to the cause of the fruits falling. Doubtless 
the blooms were after all imperfectly fertilised, and it may 
be desirable another year for you to tie two or three 
rabbits’ tails to a small stick, and with these touch the 
blooms over every morning, when they are open, to 
promote fertilisation. There is, too, some probability that 
the gross habit of your tree is promoting falling of fruit. 
It may be desirable in the autumn to lift the roots and 
replant rather more shallow in fresh soil, or having some 
fresh soil added to the present border. 


833—Mildew in vinery (2. W.).—Sulphur is the 
best remedy for mildew attacks. Very gently syringe the 
Vines, then dust heavily all over leaves and berries with 
sulphur. Let this remain two or three days, then well 
wash off with clear water. Avoid ventilation that creates 
acold draught of air, or if you have pipes or flue in the 
house that you can heat get up heat. In the meantime 
make up a mixture of thick soapy-water and sulphur, well 
incorporated, then thinly wash it with a brush over the 
hot pipes or flues. Do this in the evening, and shut up 
the house close for the night, but give top ventilation in 
the morning before the sun becomes hot. Repeat this 
dressing of pipes a week later, and adopt the same prac- 
tice. That should kill the mildew spores. 


834—Cucumbers failing (Cheltenham).—We fear 
your Cucumber plants have sent their roots into the 
rotted manure, which they do not like. As a rule, the 
manure for Cucumbers mixed with soil should be 
thoroughly decayed and not rich. Also the soil should be 
pretty close and firm. The plants also may suffer from 
too close contact of water with the stems, and thus pro- 
duce shanking. If you find the stems decaying, place 
some fresh lime about them, and do not water near. 
Perhaps by heaping up fresh soil about the stems you 
may cause new roots to appear. 


835—Spotted Tomato-leaves (Salop). — In 
watering your Tomato-plants, especially those in_ large 
pots, once and twice a‘day, you have been far too liberal. 
Such plants yet would do very well with water once in 
two, or if not much exposed to the sun, once in three 
days. Tomatoes like a dry atmosphere and plenty of 
light, Cucumbers a duller light and a somewhat moist 
atmosphere. The spot on the leaves is evidently due first 
to thinness of leafage, which is very thin indeed, and 
moisture settling on them, causing scald when sunshine 
suddenly bursts through, and causes leaf-burning. Keep 
the plants drier and give the plants more light and air. 


836—Tomato-blooms falling (Perfection).—Your 
‘fomato-blooms are like so many Potato-blooms, deficient 
in pollen, and therefore do not set or become fertilised ; 
hence they fall. We think the liberal treatment they 
have had caused the flowers to fall—too much root-roon , 
too much liquid - manure, and perhaps hardly enougit 
dry air. It is early enough to give liquid-manure when 
the fruits are set and swelling and soil is full of roots. 
But you may help the flowers by artificial impregnation. 
Hold a sheet of white paper under each truss of bloom, 
give each then a good tapping to cause any pollen grairs 
to fall out on to the paper ; then with a camel’s-hair brush 
lift the pollen from the paper to the poivts of the stigmas 
or pistils, and in that way true fertilisation should be 
produced. Do that about nine o’clock in the morning, 
when the pollen is dry. 

837—Sealded Grapes (S. H. S.).—The decay seen 
in your Grapes is not due toany manure, artificial or other- 
wise. It is a product of the season, for we have had 
numerous similar complaints from all over the kingdom. 
The decay is the product of scalding. But the trouble is 
especially the greater where plants are grown in the 
house in which the Vines are. The roots being outside or 
inside makes little difference. The season so far has been 
a somewhat sunless one, relatively that has led to the 
deposit on the Vines and Grapes of a larger amount of 
moisture than usual, with the result that when the sun 
suddenly bursts through, and often in the middle of the 
day, the rays of light concentrated by the moisture on to 
the berry have led to what is termed scald, the portion of 
skin and flesh so affected turning quite brown and 
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speedily decaying, as seen in your berries. When plants 
are grown in the house beneath, very much more mois- 
ture is evolved ; indeed, these alone, apart from the mois- 
ture arising from watering them and the dampness of the 
floor, emit in perspiration what is equivalent to vapour, 
which condenses during the night. The only remedy in 
your case is to allow a certain amount of top air to be 
always on, except when it rains. That will do much to 
prevent vapour or moisture exhalation from settling on 
the Vines and Grapes. Of course, you must cut out all 
the injured berries, and should endeavour to-give the 
house all the air possible at top, not creating a cold 
draught, and clear out as many of the plants as you can. 

338—Strawberry (Runners).—It would be impos- 
sible for anyone to tell the variety of a Strawberry from a 
leaf or twoand a truss of bloom; any naming would be 
mere guess-work. As you did not put out the runners 
until April we see no cause to imagine that they are from 
an exhausted stock. When plants bloom as your sample 
indicates after such recent planting, it does seem as if 
when a year older they would be very prolific. If you 
would rather not have them to bloom, then pinch out the 
trusses, trim off as they come all runners, and you 
will probably find your plants will be very strong next 
year. 

839—Peach-leaves (Charmouth).—The leaves sent 
from your outdoor tree are badly blistered. That is a 
product of excessive changes of temperature, cold nights 
and winds following upon a few hot hours of sunshine. 
These changes cause disruption of the cellular tissue, and 
a minute fungus at once preys upon them and produces the 
swellings or eruptions you see. This trouble is never 
apparent in trees under glass. Pick off the worst leaves, and 
some new foliage willsoon follow. The falling fruits are due, 
we fear, to imperfect fertilisation of the flowers and the 
continued dull, cold weather. Peaches need plenty of 
warmth. Your tree-leaves from indoors are infested with 
red-spider or thrips. The tree should be syringed every 
afternoon as soon as the sun is off with Sunlight-soap or 
soft-soap water, rather strong, and be washed off again 
next morning withclear water. Follow up that treatment 
for a week. 

840—Tomatoes failing (/. C.).—You have been far 
too liberal in giving your plants liquid-manure, and no 
doubt it has largely destroyed their fibrous roots. You 
should cease using liquid-manure for a time, also put some 
fresh soil up round the stems in mound form to encourage 
the formation of stem roots. Give the plants plenty of air, 
and some on top, evenat night. Give the trusses of bloom 
a little tap each morning to cause the pollen to loosen and 
fertilise the pistil that projects from the centre of the 
flower. Do not slop water about the house. A dry air 
is best for Tomatoes, and all the light you can possibly 
give them. 

sii—Plants in vinery (Old Reader).—Where the 
roof of a Vinery is much covered with Vines there is little 
chance for anything to grow very successfully beneath. 
The best things would be hardy and half-hardy Ferns. 
But plants in a vinery need water frequently, and that is 
bad for the Grapes, as it creates a damp air which causes 
the berries to crack. If you prefer some plants, then 
nothing will be better than Ferns. As to telling you how 
to show flowers and vegetables, it is not easy to do so, 
unless you can tell us the kind of flowers you have 
to show, and what vegetables, also when. If you will 
tell us as to the flowers, we can soon advise you; but 
different flowers are shown in different ways. Say also 
how many kinds or dishes of vegetables you have to show 
in a class or classes, and date of show, then we can advise 
you. 

842—Destroying ants (4. B.).—If you can pour 
boiling water in close round the inside walls of your 
Melon-pits, so as not to scald the roots, you may destroy 
many of the ants. To do this, draw the leaves and shoots 
into the centre of the bed, and have a copper of boiling 
water, which you can pour in round close to the brick- 
work, carefully. Also get acouple of clean flower-pots, 
coat their insides over with treacle rather thickly, then turn 
them upside down in the pit, but with a thin piece of 
wood under one side, so as to enable the insects to get at 
the treacle, and large quantities may be caught in that 
way, dipping the pots into boiling water, and after 
redressing them with treacle. 


$813—Asparagus Fern (Ticknall).—We wish it to be 
clearly understood that the plant you call Asparagus Fern 
is nota Fern at all. By so terming it there is danger 
that some persons may regard itasa Fern. It is a true 
Asparagus, and its botanical name is Asparagus plumosus, 
or feathery. The dwarf form is termed also nanus, to 
indicate dwarfness. The true A. plumosus has a climbing 
habit. A. Sprengeri is a very different form. The climb- 
ing is the best one to grow against the wall of a green- 
house, or where it can climb to produce long wreaths and 
fine leafage together for decoration. 


814-Tree Carnations (Derby).—Tree Carnations 
proper are those which have the habit of sending out 
strong shoots from the main or erect stems, and gradually 
the plants become 2, 3, or 4 feet in height. These do not 
have that soft and very broad-leaved form which the 
Malmaisons have. These latter constitute, practically, a 
separate class. They have very broad leafage, carry few 
very large flowers, each stem being disbudded to one only, 
and seldom do well, except in pots under glass. Being 
very susceptible to mildew, they have to be kept very dry 
and with much air during the winter months. We should 
hardly advise you to grow the Malmaisons, but if you can 
furnish a little warmth in the winter you may grow a few 
tree varieties or winter bloomers, such as Uriah Pike, 
Winter Cheer, and others. 


845—Pelargonium cuttings (B. J.).—Allow your 
‘epee of King of Denmark double Zonal Pelargoniums to 
loom till the second week in August. Then take from 
them all the tops you can as cuttings, putting them 
singly into sandy soil in small pots, or several in 5-inch 
pots. After watering stand in a frame or the greenhouse, 
just shading from hot sunshine, and they will root freely. 
No artificial heat is needed. The old plants will break 
afresh, and make fine bushy growth the following year. 
The cuttings should root well in about six weeks. 


846—Grass ground (Amateur).—We should advise 
you to get what fruit your Gooseberry-bushes and 
Raspberry-caties may be producing this season, and at 
once after it is gathered grub up the whole with the 
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exception of the row of the latter you want to preserve. 
The ground should then be deeply dug, and may be 
planted with any kind of wintergreen. If there is no fruit 
promising, then grub up the bushes at once, as you can 
then soon plant the ground. Roots will give you little 
trouble, as if any grow the hoe will soon destroy them. It 
will be best to pare over the Grass some 2 inches deep, and 
either stack it to decay, when it may be used for various 
purposes later, or else bastard trench the ground, burying 
the Grass to decay gradually, under some 12 inches of soil. 
If you can give the latter some manure, you may plant 
Broccoli, Winter Greens, Cabbage (red). Sow Turnips, 
Spinach, or Winter Onions, 


847—Diseased Grapes (Highland),—To us your 
Grapes sent bear every appearance of being injured by 
scald. Wesee no evidence of mildew orfungus. Their 
appearance is exactly what is seen when scald occurs. But 
as you do not think it is that, may the harm not have been 
done when the Grapes were much smaller by the escape 
of gas into the vinery and of smoke, to which you refer in 
your note? Vineries that have other plants growing in 
them where there is rather free watering are very 
susceptible to scald, because so much more moisture 
accumulates in the house than otherwise would be the 
case. But, whatever the cause of the disease, it is 
really a case needing personal inspection. We can well 
imagine how it may be strengthened by having the 
roots in an outside border of clayey soil. Possibly it may 
be needful for you to lift your roots. Remove some of the 
clay and replace it with fresh soil, in which is mixed some 
wood-ashes, bone-dust, and old mortar-refuse, and 
replant. This should be done so soon as the wood 
ripens. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Names of plants.—WM. Bagley or Bayley.—Rose 
sent is a variety of Rosa alba, and usually known under 
the name of Maiden’s Blush. The best to grow is 
“Celestial,” an exquisite button-like bud of very lovely 
shell pink colour, and far superior to the kind you send. 
——P. Ebsworti.—1, Mock Orange (Philadelphus grandi- 
florus) ; 2, Kindly send good specimen.—H. R. M.—1, 
Aquilegia var. ; 2, Lychnis Viscaria splendens ; 3, Variety 
of German Iris; 4, German Iris, but flowers not fresh 
enough to name variety ; 5, Saxifraga Camposi ; 6, Santo- 
lina incana.—E. B. Hawker.—The red climbing Rose is 
Reine Marie Henriette. The globular double pink is 
Flora, and the pale blush pink rosea plena, both varieties 
of R. sempervirens. The large pink had fallen, but we 
take itto be Mme. G. Luizet, and the white climber Mme. 
Alf. Carriére. The creeper wita long lanceolate leaves 
is Wistaria multijuga, and of the other you must send a 
better specimen.— QS. R. H.—Woolly Woundwort 
(Stachys lanata). Arthemice.—1, Orange  Ball-tree 
(Buddlea globosa) ; 2, Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa) ; 
3, Large-flowered Mock Orange (Philadelphus grandi- 
florus). R. Farnworth.—Yours were miserable speci- 
mens. The only one we could recognise at all was No. 4: 
Selaginella Kraussiana.—Arthur Baldwin.—1,  Kalo- 
santhes coccinea ; 2, Blood-flower (Hemanthus natalensis). 
—T'. G. Garter.—We cannot name plants from such poor 
specimens. Please send a flower and tell us something 
more about the plant. Your other query is duly 
answered in its department.——H. S. Hills.—-Rose 
Devoniensis.——D. Richie.—The clustered Bell-flower 
(Campanula glomerata dahurica).——J. G. C.—Your Roses 
had faded. They must be well packed and fresh if we 
are to name such flowers.——C. 7. H.—Your plant is 
Corydalis lutea, a British plant, but largely grown in 
gardens, and is much at home on rockwork. The foliage, 
though smaller, resembles that of Dicentra spectabilis, but 
the flowers, yellow and drooping, are borne in short spikes 
just above the tufts of foliage, which are about 15 inches 
in height. All the family are hardy, but some are annual 
and biennial, others herbaceous perennials, and some are 
tuberous rooted. Yellow is the dominating colour of the 
first two sections, but the latter includes several that have 
pink and purple flowers. —-Mrs. P. Mundy.—The fiower 
Phlomis fruticosa (Jerusalem Sage) is quite hardy in 
England ; indeed, in some parts of the country it grows 
in a wild state. It may be propagated by insercing 
cuttings of the ripened wood during the autumn,— 
J.B. R.—1, Scabiosa. Flowers too crushed to identify the 
variety. 2, Cerastium. No flowers arrived on the piece 
sent, so variety cannot be named.——D. Seaborne.—1, 
Orchis maculata ; 2, Plantago media; 3, Hesperis matro- 
nalis (Sweet Rocket); 4, Geranium, variety uncertain, as 
flowers were too damaged to identify. Possibly G. 
Endressi ; 5, ‘‘ Geranium ” Robertianum (Herb Robert) ; 6, 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi (Ragged Robin). MY. A= \4 
Rose Marie Van Houtte; 2, Reine Marie Henriette. —— 
Essex.—1, Rose Clara Watson; 2, John Hopper; 3, Gus- 
tave Piganeau; 4, Paul Neyron. FF’. Matheson.—Rose 
Flora. R. Greening.—1, The Thorn is probably 
Orategus heterophylla ; 2, Gaultheria Shallon ; 3, Probably 
species of shrubby Malva, but too withered to identify. 
Mid-Kent.—1, Variegated Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
lurida variegata); 2, Anthericum variegatum; 3, Very 
poor leafin colour. Can you send a more normal one ; 4, 
Selaginella Kraussiana ; 5, No flower, cannot name with- 
out; 6, Sedum Sieboldi.mHigh Peak.—1, Veronica 
speciosa; 2, Coronilla Emerus.—G. Busby.—1, Rose 
Homer ; 2, Escallonia macrantha.— Thanet.—Apparently 
a small flower of Begonia Worthiana, but very poor.—— 
J. Vosman.—1, Crucianella stylosa ; 2, Cerastium tomen- 
tosum ; 3, Centaurea ragusina; 4, Saxifraga Camposi; 5, 
Feather Hvacinth (Hyacinthus comosum) ; 6, Polygonum 
Bistorta. Kate Gibson.—The white one is Zenobia 
speciosa, the other Kalmia latifolia.——sS. C.—1, Spanish 
Broom (Spartium junceum); 2, Common Broom ; 3, Pole- 
monium (Jacob’s Ladder) cwrulea and its white variety. 
——H. R. L. N.—Mertensia virginica,—Fish.—1, 
Variegated Elder; 2, Salvia angustifolia; 4, Veronica 
Andersoni; 5, Kindly send in flower; 6, ‘‘ Geranium” 
pheum ; 7, Send fruit, please; 8, Helleborus orientalis. 
——Mrs. Woodward.—The glossy-leaved shrub is Azara 
microphylla, and the other Cotoneaster frigida. The 
Pwony flowers were too small to name. Itis not easy to 
name these unless one has a collection to compare them 
with.-—Lady Salt.—Cyclobothra pulchella, or, as it is 
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now called, Calochortus pulchellus.——Mrs. Norton.— 
We are not sure whether the flowers named belong to you. 
All letters regarding plants for name must be enclosed in 
the box. The Scarlet Pea is Lathyrus tuberosus, and the 
Campanula is C. Rapunculus. 

Names of fruit.—New Reader.—The Strawberries 
were pulp when received, we are sorry to say. It would 
be better to get the assistance of a good gardener or 
nurseryman near you, as Strawberries seldom carry well 
enough to name with any degree of accuracy. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. Gillett.—We could not do as you propose. It is 
entirely against our rules, as it would not be fair to our 
advertisers. 





BIRDS. 


Diamond Sparrow (#. 8.).—The pro- 
tuberance upon the throat of the bird is, possi- 
bly, an abscess, caused through an external 
injury of some kind. This would be at first red 
and inflamed, turning to a dark greenish colour 
later, and in the ordinary course becoming 
ulcerated, the enclosed matter escaping, when a 
little zinc ointment or vaseline should be applied 
by means of a feather or camel-hair brush, The 
tumours that are sometimes developed upon the 
bodies of cage birds are the outward expression 
of different morbid conditions, so that the chief 
point to be attended to is the general health of 
the patient, providing it with natural food, 
fresh air, and so forth. It is a risky matter to 
treat surgically a small bird suffering with any 
kind of tumour or swelling. Where, however, 
they appear to give pain or cause inconvenience 
professional assistance should be called in to 
operate. The wen or tumour on your bird’s 
neck is scarcely likely to have been caused by 
the gritstone water. We know of no means to 
prevent a bird pecking its claws, but the habit 
would appear to indicate that the blood is heated, 
and the bird requires some cooling medicine. 
You might give it a little fluid magnesia, a small 
teaspoonful in an ounce of its drinking water. 
You might also supply it with a piece of cuttle- 
fish-bone, put between the wires of its cage. 
This will give it healthful amusement in 
nibbling at it, and, possibly, turn its attention 
from pecking its own claws. The proper food 
for these birds is Millet and Canary-seed. 


Canary (fF. N. Q. S.).—The health of this 
bird must have been failing for some time, as 
the internal organs were in a very diseased 
condition. The liver was in an extreme state 
of congestion, while inflammation of the bowels 
was the immediate cause of death. It had, in 
all probability, been brought to this state 
through being surfeited with too much rich, 
stimulating food. Young Canaries are more 
particularly subject to surfeit from being 
allowed to continue to partake of egg food 
after they are able to subsist upon a seed diet ; 
and older birds that are allowed to indulge teo 
freely in food of a stimulating character, such 
as Hemp-seed, sugar, sweet cake, Inga-seed, 
and so forth, are sure, sooner or later, to 
suffer in consequence. The inhabitants of 
an outdoor avairy may, on the other 
hand, be allowed to partake of many 
things with impunity that must be 
withheld from those confined in cages; 
spare and simple diet will alone keep 


the latter in health. The mixed bird-seeds, as | 
bought in packets, and so much used by bird- ~ 


keepers, contain, in many cases, a proportion 
of Inga-seed, which is very injurious, quickly 


affecting the liver, and causing the death of © 


numberless feathered pets. but you give no 
information whatever as to duration of illness, 
feeding, or general treatment of your bird, and 
without such data itis often difficult to arrive 
at an accurate conclusion as to the cause of 
death. A drop or two of castor-oil or a tea- 
spoonful of liquid magnesia in 1 oz. of drinking 
water might have given relief in this case, 
together with spare and simple diet in the earlier 
stages of the trouble; but there is no remedy 


when the intestines have began to mortify, as in’ 


this case. 


Cutting Magpie’s tongue (VW. R&. #.).— 
Happily the cruel and barbarous practice of 
cutting birds’ tongues, under the mistaken 
idea that it enables them to talk more readily, 
is now rarely adopted, and we should be sorry 
to assist you by recommending any instrument 
for the carrying out of an operation of such 

ross cruelty, involving intense pain to a beauti- 
Fal, unoffending creature. The operation is as 








tion. 


useless as 
birds, and have derived much amusement from 
observing their odd, 
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it is cruel. We have kept these 
droll habits, and re- 
marking their great powers of imitation 
and volubility, although they had never been 
subjected to the cruel tongue-cutting opera- 


If you want your bird to talk 


you should constantly repeat in its hearing the 


words you wish it to acquire, keeping it from 
hearing other sounds as much as possible, and 


you will soon have the pleasure of hearing it 
going over its lessons in a quiet way, to be 


brought out to perfection later on. 


The Magpie 
is a very handsome bird when in full plumage, 
and requires a roomy cage, and to be kept very 
well supplied with sand and water, otherwise 


the long tail soon becomes damaged and the 


: 
: 
| 
| 
) 


plumage generally loses its beautiful lustre. 





BEES. 


Supering swarm ( (Geraldine ).—Your 
swarm was rather late in leaving the parent 
hive, but if it is a strong one, and you are in a 
good honey district, the case of sections may 
be put on at once, and you will probably obtain 
some surplus honey this season. In Heather 
districts super honey is obtained in August and 
September. At the end of the season you 
must examine the hive with a view to obtaining 


an idea as to the amount of stores on hand, and 








if there be less than twenty pounds weight you 
can feed up with sugar syrup that the Bees 
may have plenty of stores to winter upon, 
and they will be no worse off from your 
having taken from them a few pounds of 
white comb honey by means of the sections. 
You will be more likely to obtain some super 
honey if you contract the hive by means of the 
division-boards to eight frames, when, if the 
Bees are strong in numbers, they will soon 
become cramped for room, and so be tempted to 
go up into the sections with their stores. Or 
you might obtain some white comb honey by 
introducing into the hive a broad frame con- 
taining sections, placing it on one side of the 
cluster. In this position the work would be 
commenced in them with great readiness, when 
they could be removed and put into the crate at 
the top of the hive, to be completed should the 
honey season hold out. Had you placed the 
hive containing the swarms on the spot occupied 
by the old skep (removing the latter to a fresh 
stand) you would have greatly increased the 
strength of the swarms, and stood a much better 
chance of getting your supers filled. 


LAW. 


—— 


Dissolution of market - garden 
partnership.—A and B are at present in 
partnership of a market garden. A wishes to 
dissolve partnership, but wishes to have the 
garden divided in two parts, one part for each 
party. Seeing that this cannot be done without 
B allowing him a right of road through his part, 
for which A will not pay, A threatens to have 
the whole brought before the court and sold by 
auction. The whole of the land is in the tenancy 
of B according the landiord’s rent-book. Can A 
be justified in taking this step ? Also what course 
would you advise B to take ?—H. H. Sauz. 

*.* A may dissolve the partnership if he 
chooses, but if B is the tenant of the garden, 
and has always been such, A cannot retain any 
portion of the garden except by mutual arrange: 
ment between A, B, and the landlord. A may 
bring the matter before the court, but although 
it might annoy Bit would not hurt him much. 
B should consult a yolicitor, who, after inquiring 
into the terms of the partnership, will advise B 
as to his proper course, and it will be well for 
B to allow his solicitor to conduct any negotia- 
tions that may ensue.—K. C. T. 


Treatment of a hive of bees (Ff. S.) 
—It is quite possible that it was entirely 
through the feeding that the bees were saved, 
and that it was the feeding that caused the fine 
early swarm of which you speak. Technically 
the man committed a trespass in removing the 
hive, but if it was bond-fide done for your benefit 
you ought to bé much obliged to him for the 
trespass. You should pay him a reasonable 


price for the feeding, it cannot be much, but 
you can take the hive away from his premises 
without his permission whenever you think 
proper. The fact that he lent the hive does not 
alter the position in any way, except that you 
should not be too particular about the sum to be 
paid for his services. 


Whatisa market gardener ?—I have 
a greenhouse, 27 feet by 14 feet, and span- 
roofed, which is built on a brick base, and under 
the bricks is a layer of wood. _ I have also two 
lean-to greenhouses, one being built on its own 
wall, the other on the landlord’s wall; I think 
there is no wood at the base of these. Can I 
remove these greenhouses without the per- 
mission of my landlord? If not, can I remove 
the tops and leave the bricks? I grow 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and various plants for 
sale in and around the neighbhurhood, but I do 
not sell my produce in a market. I have also 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, and  MRose-trees 
planted in the garden. Can I remove these 
without my landlord’s permission? Am I con- 
sidered a market gardener? I do not get my 
living as such. — SuBSCRIBER FOR TWELVE 
Montus. 


** The right of a private occupier to remove 
greenhouses is questionable ; but greenhouses 
erected for trade purposes have long been 
removable by the occupier, while market 
gardeners may remove their erections or claim 
compensation for them under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act. You say that 
you do not obtain your living from the sale of 
your produce, but if you cultivate this garden 
for trade purposes—z.e., for the purpose of 
selling fruit and vegetables—you are a market 
gardener within the meaning of the Act. The 
question is this: Do you occupy the garden for 
the purposes of selling the fruit and vegetables 
it produces, or do you occupy it for the purposes 
of convenience or pleasure? If it is let to you 
along with a house which it adjoins, and you 
merely sell a portion of your produce, such as 
you have grown for your own use, but of which 
you have more than you can consume, you are 
not a market gardener. If you are a market 
gardener, and you may be such and also bea 
merchant, a lawyer, or a doctor, etc., you may 
remove the greenhouses, and even if you are not 
a market gardener, but still erected the green- 
houses for trade purposes (as, for instance, if you 
are purely a florist), you may still remove the 
erections. If you are not a market gardener, 
and have not erected these houses for trade pur- 
purposes, your right of removal is, as already 
intimated, questionable ; but I think you may 
in any case remove the greenhouses erected on 
a layer of wood, and the tops of those erected 
on brick bases without a wooden layer below. 
If you are a market gardener you may claim 
compensation under the Act for the fruit-trees 
and fruit-bushes you have planted in permanent 
situations, but you cannot remove them. If 
you are not a market gardener, you can neither 
remove these, nor claim compensation for them. 
But whether you are or are not a market gar- 
dener you may remove those trees which are 
not permanently set out, and which are quite 
young, and planted for the time beingin situations 
where it is evident they could not have been 
intended to remain. Whether a _ market 
gardener or not you cannot remove the Rose- 
trees or other flowers planted by you in the 
garden.—K. C. T. 


Repairs to glass of greenhouse.— 
During a recent hailstorm I had four hundred 
panes of glass in a greenhouse broken. My 
lease stated ‘‘ the landlord shall do all external 
repairs, and the tenant all internal.” Whose 
place is it to repair the glass? I am aware that 
if I break a pane of glass I must replace it; but 
my case comes, I suppose, within what the 
lawyers term ‘‘ the act of God.” 


*.* In my opinion the repair in question is 
an outside repair, and the landlord is liable to 
execute therepair. He should be requested in 
writing to do the repairs, and if he refuses or 
neglects to do the work within a reasonable 
time, you should yourself do the work (after 
notice of your intention has been given to your 
landlord), and deduct the cost from your next 
payment of rent. The occurrence is what is 
termed ‘‘the act of God,” but that does not 
affect the position,—K. C, T. 


CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1898. 


THe Eprror of Tue GarpEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES, 

Class 1.—Country Houses AaNnp Frower 
GARDENS.—A prize of TN GUINEAS and a 
SECOND Prizz or Five Guryuas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 

Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Fivn 
GUINEAS and a SECOND Prize of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 

Class 3.—F LOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Air.—A prize of Srx GurnnAs and a SECOND 
PRIZE OF THREE GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include’ wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 

Class 4.—INDOOR FLOWERS AND PLANntTs.—A 
prize of Fivz GuINEAS and a SECOND PRIZE oF 
THREE GUINEAS for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 

Class 5.—PICTURESQUE EFFECTS IN GARDENS. 
—A prize of Stx GurnEAS and a SECOND PRiIzu 
or THREE GUINEAS for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and park groups of trees or 
shrubs, overgreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 





Class 6.—BrEst GARDEN FRuits.—A prize of 
Five GuinEas and a SECOND PRIZE oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 7.—Brst VuGETABLES.—A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Sxeconp Prize or Two 
GuINEAS for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 





Class 8.—Vases, Cut FLowers, Tasie Duco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guiyeas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 

Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES OF GooD 
Desien.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograpk chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea, In order to give ample time to 
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prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


Wuat To AvoIip.—COut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wire, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera shoud 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects clearly, Platino- 
types, bromides, and ved or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very important. 

TuiRD.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended shoud ve marked on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled ‘‘ Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose. 


EDEN TENT, A Work of Art! 


6ft. square. For gardens, lawns, ten- 
nis and cricket grounds. § 

2 Made from artistic @ 
=; striped tent canvas. No 
CENTRE POLE, allowing 
whole of interior to be & 
used. Complete with & 
framework, lines, pegs, 
mallet and bag, = 

£1 17s. 6d. each. & 

a Carriage Paid to pur- 
chaser’s residence. f 
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=| SENT ON APPROVAL. § 
) i Lists, Testimonials, and fF 
Samples free. ? 


A. POTTER, & 
: TENT WORKS, P 
Wolverhampton. § 
Maker to the Queen and Prince of Wales. f 


The det & Spray Hose Branch. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT SPRAYER. 


No loose nozzles, no drip, gives jet coarse and 
fine rain, and Scotch mist. 


34-inch, 2s. 6d.; 3-inch, 3s. 9d.; 2-inch, 5s. 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


PALATINE ENCINEERING CO., LTD., 
10, Blackstock-street, LIVERPOOL. 
ENTS! TENTS! — Suitable for Gardens, 


Cricket, or Camping-out purposes. 40 feet in circum- 
ference, pegs, poles, mallet, and lines complete (with tent bag 
included). These tents are white, and have only been used a 
little by Her Majesty's Government, and originally cost 
over £6 each. I will send one complete for 25s. Can be sent 
on approval. N.B.—I have a quantity of tents from 15s. to 
20s. each, but the tents which please my customers are those 
I send out at 258. each. Carriage paid. Price List of 
marquees (any size) post free. I do not require pay- 
ment till you have received and approved of 
the tent from—H. J.GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


ARDEN NETTING, second-hand fish, for 
protecting fruit-trees, Strawberries, etc., from birds. 
Good full-sized Nets of about 500 square yards, at 12s. 6d. 


each; half, 7s. 6d.; quarter, 4s. 6d. Cash.—BR 
ROBBIE, 46, Castle-street, Forfar. von 














m AWARDED 17 COLD 


AND 


SILVER MEDALS, 
LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSE. 
TENANT'S FIXTURE. 


7ft. by5ft... £2 80 
ai 8ft. by5ft... 2 

==" 10ft. by7ft... 4 
12ft. bySft... 5 













SPAN-ROOF 
CREENHOUSE, 
TENANT'S FIXTURE, 


7 ft. by 5 ft... £2 160 
9ft. by6 ft... 4 00 


10 ft. by 7 ft... 


5 
12 ft. by 8 ft... 6 






ONE LIGHT. 
4ft.by3ft. .. £0°170 
6ft.by4ft. 1. 180% 


TWO LIGHTS. 


6 ft. by4ft. .. £1100 
8ft.by6ft. .. 2100 


Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. NAME PAPER. 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO,, 


LONDON WORKS, READING. 


KEEP YOUR GARDEN PATHS 


Gravel Walks and Drives, Yards 
Pebbles, &c., 


FREE FROM WEEDS, 


Moss and Green Growth by using 
EXA HRRITS oO W’SsS 


‘* RELIABLE” 
WEED KILLER. 


1 Gallon, 2/6 a Drum, 9d. Carriage on 














~3~ TO LOVERSOF GARDENING “= i 
AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET SENT GRATIS (3 
& POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO= 
WITH’S MANURE CO. HEREFORD. 
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2 Gallons, 5/= AS rf 1/3 ae of E 

5 » 11/3 ee ” 3/= oo » Paid. 
10 45 20/= oe ” 5/= “6 ” my 
40 ” Cask, 5/= ° 


70/= * . ” ” 
Full price allowed for all drums and casks, if returned in good 
condition, carriage paid, within two months, 

One application yearly will give you this result, effecting an 
immense saving of labour, and doing away with the necessity 
of hoeing, and thus breaking up the surface of the ground. 

For Dandelions, Plantains, and other long-rooted weeds on 
lawns it is equally effective; also for green mould or Moss on 
flag-stones, gravel, or walls. 

N.B.—In the prices of the above please note that this Weed 
Killer mixes 1 to 50 of water, being double the ordinary 
strength. One gallon mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
cover an area of from 150 to 200 square yards effectively. 

We can supply Powder Weed Killer also, but recommend 
the liquid as giving less labour, greater satisfaction, and 
greater economy. 

Please plainly address all orders :— 


GEO. W. HARRISON, Horticunturan CHEmist, 


“G” Dept., 22, Cross Street, READING, 
TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 
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TANNED NETTING.—Protect your Seeds, 
Buds, and Fruit from Ravages of Birds. Nets, oiled 
and dressed, 36 square yards for 1s. Can be sent any width 
or length; carriage paid on orders over 6s. Hundreds of 
Testimonials. HENRY ROBINSON, Garden Net Works, 
Rye, Sussex. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


= We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 





SS ie 15/- 
FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
C F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN CO., Bath-street, Birmingham 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—_S. HARTLEY & ©CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill. Shipley, Yorkshire 


KEEP FROM DAMP.—White India-rubber 
Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 2s..each ; 7ft. by 4ft., 5s.; 6ft. by 6ft., 5s.: or any size, 
price in proportion.—Carriage paid from HY. J. GASSON, 
Government Contractor, Rye. 















The ‘Ivorine’ 
Writing Disc, 
being made of 
a specially pre- 
pared. sub- 
stance, having 
the properties 
of real ivory, is 
imperishable, 
and does not 
corrode or eat 
away, like 
wood and 
H) metal labels; 

and being 
j| ivory - white, 
when written 
upon it shows 
to perfection. 
And also, as 
the writing is 
on the Ivorine 
itself, it is 
permanent, 
though. wash- 
able, and does 
not become 
unreadable, as 
is the case with 
all painted 
labels as the 
paint gets old. 
a It is for all 
Mi] purposes, and 
will last a cen- 
tury eitherina 
greenhouse or 
out in @ gar- 
den; and not 
only isitalways 
ready for use, 
and may be 
written on 
both sides, but 
the name when 
fa, written in pen- 
3 PS cil may be 





= = off, an sO 
used a8 many times as desired. Samples and Lists of the 
West’s Patent Specialities post free. 
Price, 9d. per doz. ; 8S. per gross, carriage paid, 
Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 


_ THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY LEEDS. 
MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 
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Supplied with various arrangemcucs of Pipes. 
For Greenhouses, &c. Oatalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes &c. 





GPECIAL OFFER TO CLEAR.—GARDEN 

CANES AND STICKS. —150 round Wood Sticks, 

1 foot 6 to 2 feet 6; 150 Bamboo Canes, 1 foot 6 to 7 feet; 5s. 

ee lot of 300, free on rail.—DANGERFIELD, Chalford, 

xlos. 

ETS.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, for 

protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, etc., cheapest 

and best in the market, 200 by 1 yd., 5s. 6d. ; extra quality, 

8s., carriage paid. Any width sent on approval—_SPASHETT 
& CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








No. 1,010.—Vou. XX. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘* The English Flower Garden.” 
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MANURING ASPARAGUS. 


From the end of June till the end of August is, 
I find, the best time to give manures to Aspara- 
gus-beds. I have great faith in hquid-manure 
from stables or cow-sheds. This given freely is 
invaluable whilst the crowns are being formed 
for next season’s crop. I am aware many 
growers prefer fertilisers, but, unless copious 
supplies of water are given at the same time, it 
is useless to give dry food which the roots 
cannot get hold of. Another point deserving of 
attention is to feed when growth is most active. 
I am not adverse to manures ea ier, say from 
the beginning of May, if not given to excess ; 
indeed, in light soils there is no better time to 
apply salt than May and June, if given in 
showery weather, but it is most injurious given 
in the late autumn, as I fail to see what good 
it can do when top growth has ceased and ina 
measure the plants are at rest. Many good roots 
in heavy clay soils have been killed by salt 
dressings in the autumn, also by heavy coatings 
of manure. If beds could be regularly irrigated 
from now to the end of August, especially when 
there are wide alleys between the plants, and the 
soil gravel, such irrigation would do so much 
good that manures at other times would be little 
needed, The best Asparagus I ever grew was on 
beds on the flat. These I flooded with liquid- 
manure ; during growth no food of any kind 
was needed. By this system I could cut Aspa- 
ragus much later ; indeed, a few beds were cut 
well into August, and there was no lack of 
grass as long as I irrigated freely. Jam aware 
at certain seasons one has a difficulty in finding 
labour to give all things the proper attention. 
Fertilisers are so soon applied that they have 
become fashionable, but I have more faith in 
abundance of liquid food if it can be obtained 
and labour found toapply it. There is no better 
food for Asparagus, and given at the right 
moment it is soon absorbed and builds up 
strong crowns, with a strong top growth. It 
must not be thought I do not value artificial 
manures. ‘These are most valuable used as I 
alvise above when the plant is in full growth. 
Many cannot obtain liquid-manure, and the 
fertilisers are of great value. One I have found 
excellent is fish-manure and soot well watered 
in. Near dwellings fish-manure is objectionable 
when left on the surface, but when mixed with 
soot and watered in the strong smell is soon lost. 
Sulphate of potash mixed in equal quantity with 
guano is an excellent food. Nitrate of potash 
given in a soluble state is a quick-acting ferti- 
liser, and given as a top-dressing is best applied 
in showery weather. G 





Young Carrots for winter.—There is 
no difficulty in having a good supply of Carrots 
in winter, but my note refers to young roots. 


- Now is the time to sow for winter supplies, and 


ae best + cheng are the stump-reoted kinds, 
hose one usually sows in the early spring, such 
es Karly Nantes, Early Gem, or a Short Horn, 
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These should be sown thinly in well-manured 
soil, and should the weather be dry it is well 
to water to assist the seed to germinate freely. 
With winter Carrots one must guard against 
slugs, wireworm, and other pests. The wire- 
worm is one of the worst, and it is well to 
dress the land before digging with lime and 
soot, and in soils with a tendency to wire- 
worm gas-lime should be employed. Wood- 
ashes is a splendid fertiliser if this can be 
used in quantity, and in heavy clay soils the 
addition of road-scrapings, old mortar rubble, 
or spent manure is of great value. There need 
be no fear of the crop failing. Carrots are 
quite hardy, and they are much sweeter when 
drawn fresh.—G. 





SOWING SPRING CABBAGE, 
We have arrived at the time when the first 
sowing of spring Cabbage should be made. It 
is a mistake to suppose that one sowing, and at 
a fixed date, isalways going to prove satisfac- 
tory, as the plants are apt to suffer from a 
variety. of causes, while, owing to the seasons 
varying, the plants may be too forward in one 
instance to withstand a severe winter, and in 
another so backward that they do not become 
thoroughly established before bad weather sets 
in. There is also arisk of losing many of the 
plants through the attacks of slugs and other 


pests. To ensure a good supply of first-class 
heads at a season when they are most 
appreciated—viz., from early spring until 


Asparagus and other choice vegetables be- 
come plentiful—three sowings at least should 
be made at intervals of about ten days or 
a fortnight. Allow plenty of space in forming 
the beds, so that the seed may be sown thinly, 
which will enable the seedlings to make sturdy 
growth, so that they can be planted direct into 
their permanent grarters without the extra 
trouble of pricking them off into nursery beds. 
No crop repays better for generous treatment in 
the way of well-cultivated soil than this, and to 
ensure vigorous plants from the first, the seed- 
bed should be selected in an open position, and 
if the ground be poor and exhausted by a 
previous crop, a dressing of thoroughly decayed 
manure, or, what is preferable, a dressing 
from a spent Mushroom-bed, should be 
afforded and forked in rather deeply. After 
the ground has settled, the first sowing should 
be made broadcast, well covering the seed 
with fine soil from the frame-yard; the next 
sowing may be made ina similar way, but I 
prefer to raise the last batch of plants in drills, as 
many of these will remain undisturbed through 
the winter and prove valuable for planting out 
in the spring. As these seeds have to be sown 
when the ground is generally in a parched con- 
dition, frequent watering is not only necessary 
to assist the seed to germinate quickly, but also 
to sustain the young plants until they become 
well established. Net the beds over to prevent 
birds doing any damage, and thus save loss of 
time and plants. A slight dusting of slaked 
lime will ward off slugs and other vermin. As 
regards varieties, most growers rely on those 
which have proved suitable to their climate, but 
there are few gardens now where Ellam’s Early 
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does not find a place. At least three varieties 
should be sown, which will not only allow of a 
good selection being made, but there is the ad- 
vantage of a succession of young tender heads 
being maintained, which is a great point to 
study with this crop, as they soon lose flavour 
when they become large and coarse. G. 





Very dwarf Peas.—How very popular 
American Wonder still is with many persons for 
first early sowing in rows at 20 inches apart. 
It necessitates no expenditure of money and 
labour in staking, gives really good gatherings 
of pods, and can be, if needed, intercropped ere 
finally cleared off. William Hurst and Chelsea 
Gem sown in rows 2 feet apart are even better 
and more productive. Then also at 2 feet come 
Daisy and Dwarf Defiance, both really first-rate 
dwarf Peas, cropping wonderfully. English 
Wonder has smaller pods, and may be sown 
even rather closer, but the crop and quality are 
first-rate. I find this Pea also in commerce as 
Witham Wonder. A fine podding Pea of this 
section is Karly Dwarf Marrowfat, and there is 
no better late dwarf than Omega. Those who 
grow these varieties will find they get as fine 
Pea quality from them as from the tallest.—D. 


Making Celery trenches. — More 
trenches should be made as soon as ground be- 
comes available, so that the late batch of plants 
can be got in before they become too large. Con- 
tinue to draw a little fresh soil round the plants 
as they require it, which is better than banking 
them up with a great quantity at one time, 
After the desired number of plants has been put 
out, those that remain in the nursery beds should 
be watered and in other ways epeguragen to 
grow freely, as these will prove valuable for the 
kitchen and save digging from the trenches. 

Salting Asparagus-beds (Fairhaven). — One 
moderate dressing of salt applied to Asparagus-beds now 
is ample for the season. Give at the rate of a table- 
spoonful per square yard. If you also give a dressing to the 


roots let it be at the same rate. When either is applied a 
good washing in by watering or by rains 1s desirable. 





The White Bush Poppy in Somerset. 
—I think you will be interested to hear 
that my Romneya Coulteri, of which I sent 
you a photograph last year, is flourishing in 
a marvellous way. It is now more than nine 
feet high, and wide in proportion. I think 
there must be two or three hundred buds on it, 
small and great. ‘The first set, which are fine 
and large, are beginning to show white, and I 
expect, in another week, if all goes well, they 
will be quite out in blossom, and well worth 
anyone’s while to come and see it, to whom time 
and money are no object. One shoot from the 
roots is quite 5 feet high, and, besides the ter- 
minal group of buds at the top, there are shoots 
from every leaf, each with a bud, to the number 
of ten or twelve. It has put out innumerable 
shoots from the roots this year. Last year it 
had more than thirty blossoms out at once. 
This year I cannot calculate how many there 
may be. Iam afraid you will think I am over- 
proud of my Romneya, but I do not think co 
myself, as I nowhere hear of a plant to equal it 
in size and vigour.—Martanyz Cuvrton, Elms 
hurst, Clevedon, Somersets 
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GARDEN WORK.* 





Conservatory.—Full and free ventilation 
will be most important, except in very windy 
ov wet weather, and even then the house should 
not be entirely closed—not even at night, as 
night ventilation for the next two or three 
months will greatly assist in keeping the plants 
healthy and vigorous. Clianthus puniceus is an 
attractive plant for summer flowers against a 
wall in the cool conservatory, but in a warm- 
house it is rather subject to red-spider. When 
grown cool and freely syringed during growth 
it makes neat specimens in 6-inch pots, and 
flowers freely when the young shoots have been 
ripened by exposure. See that hard-wooded 
plants outside do not suffer for want of water. 
Passing showers are deceptive, and do little 
good in supplying moisture to plants in pots. 
Plantsin baskets must be wellsupplied with water. 
Liquid-manure may be given occasionally if the 
plints have filled the baskets. We find home- 
made baskets better than those purchased in the 
shops. Ornamental work under the bottom of 
the baskets or round the rim at the top is not 
royuired. Allthat is necessary is a strong plain 
wire receptacle that can be hidden altogether 
by the plants, but wire-workers, as a rule, 
d>y not see this. Achimenes started in 
small pots may be planted in wire-baskets 
in such a manner as to conipletely cover 
all the wirework. The brightest things now 
are Tuberous Begonias, Zonal Pelargoniums, 
double Petunias. Strong bustes of Hydrangea 
piniculata grandiflora are very useful, and easily 
yrown in acold-house. Lilies of the lancifolium 
section are excellent for grouping among Ferns. 
I. auratum is also very attractive. Mulch over 
the top rootsof L. lancifolium with rich compost. 
(treen-fly sometimes attacks the buds, and if 
not got rid of will spoil the flowers. A damp 
~ponge will be sufficient to clear them off, and 
the more fumigating there is done now in 
this house the better ; but insects must be kept 
‘lown at all seasons. It is customary to prune 
lick Maréchal Roses after flowering, as the 
tiiest flowers come on the strong young shoots 
when well ripened. The Mandevilla is a very 
fragrant-flowered climber. The sweet white 
llossoms are produced in large clusters. Must 
h> planted in a well-ventilated house. I have 
hid it grow through the open lights and Hower 
outside. 


Stove.—Crotons and Draczenas of the bright 
lsived section will not colour well if shaded 
mich. The only shade admissible is a movable 
on», and this should only be used when the 
plints are showing signs of distress, and be 
taken away very early in the afternoon. Cala- 
diams aud other bright-leaved plants must not 
hive much shade if high colour is wanted. At 
the same time, they will not do altogether 
without shade in very hot, bright weather. 
Shift Poinsettias, as wellasother winter-flowering 
soft plants, into 5-inch pots, and keep rather 
close after potting for a time in cold-frames, 
shading a little if necessary, but shading should 
always be regarded as an evil, necessary at 
times, but sure to weaken growth if used too 
much. Clear liquid-manure may be given to 
all climbing plants now which are coming into 
flower, and during bright weather water should 
b>» used freely on paths and borders to maintain 
tie necessary humidity. If the atmosphere is 
too dry there will soon be plenty of red-spider 
aid other insects in the house, and these will 
sirely do harm, even if dealt with promptly, 
wich in many cases they are not. 


YWerns under glass.—The Australian 
‘vee Ferns, or some of them, will be safe out- 
side if there is a sheltered shady dell anywhere 
in the grounds. Plunge them out in the pots 
oe tubs, and bring back again in September. 
All Ferns must have shade more or less. 
Formerly Ferns were grown without liquid- 
manure, but most of the hardiest Ferns will 
cone a better colour in summer if a little stimu- 
1. it is given in the shape of a little sulphate of 
a nmonia in the water, or any other stimulant 
my be used, but we find the sulphate gives 
colour to the foliage in hot weather, when Ferns 
not heavily shaded sometimes lose tone. 











* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is hore indicated, with equally good 
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kinds of Pelargoniums will root now outside in 
the sunshine if kept moist. 
Hydrangeas will strike now in the shade, under 
glass preferably. Sow Mignonette for autumn 
blooming in 5-inch pots, or in small pots, and 
shift on later. Keep Ferns and Palms out of 
the sunshine. 


deal of trouble with insects. There are plenty 
of remedies for green-fly, but one dressing 
seldom suffices in bad cases. 
Tobacco-powder very useful when used in good 
time; but this, like all things, should be re- 
peated till all the insects are destroyed. Then 
there are washes, petroleum and others, which 
are effective if used intelligently and repeated 
untilall the insects have disappeared. Tobacco- 
liquor and soft-soap are old remedies. Decoc- 
tions of Quassia-chips, 4 0z. to the gallon, with 
3 oz. of soft-soap added, will kill green-fly, 
either by dipping or syringing, but the former, 
when possible, is the most economical way of 
using it, but every insect must be thoroughly 
wetted ; there is no salvation except in thorough- 
ness. Budding and layering can be efficiently 
carried on, as the bark works freely for bud- 
ding and the growth is in good condition for 
layering.. Many things may be propagated by 
layering from this till the end of August. The 
process is very simple. 
rooted, whether of tree, shrub, or plant, must 
be fixed firmly after being tongued by an up- 
ward cut through a joint to arrest the sap at 
that point. In some gardens Asters are infested 
with greeu-fly ; the insects must be killed and 
the plants helped with liquid-manure. On light 
soils mulch should be used freely to encourage 
growth. 


of the saw-flies, sometimes attacks the leaves of 
Pear-trees. Dusting with lime, or syringing 
with lime-water is an effectual remedy. I had 
some trouble with this insect on a Pear wall some 
years ago, but I cleared it off with the lime- 
dressing, and had no trouble following seasons. 
If American-blight is among the Apple-trees 
constant watchfulness will be necessary if it is 
to be cleared out. Strong solutions of soft-soap, 
applied with a brush to the affected parts, will 
destroy those it touches. Gishurst compound 
and paraffin oil act in the same way. Mealy- 
bug on Grape-Vines is a terrible pest, and difh- 
cult to clear out. The principal dressing must 
be done in winter, and need not be referred to 
here, but after the winter dressing there will be 
stray bugs left that will soon spread over the 
Vine again, if permitted. These solitary insects 
should be watched for and killed. They may 
be seen on warm, bright mornings especially. 
Get the summer pruning forward, and mulch the 


Orchard-house. — Trees in pots should 


have a little help now in rich mulching, and 
something in addition in the water. Use the 
syringe freely till the fruit begins to ripen. 
Early kinds of Peaches should be grouped by 
themselves at one end, then should follow the 
later kinds, according to the time of ripening, 
so that the syringe can be used as long as 
possible. 
and may be well grown in pots, and the fruits 
when the plants are well nourished come very 
fine. 


Early Plums are always valuable, 


Melons.—Discontinue watering when the 


fruits begin to cp Cracking of the fruits 
may be often attributed to insufficient ventila- 
tion, especially early in the morning, though, of 
course, no great amount of ventilation is neces- 
sary early to set up a free circulation. The 
forcing from sunshine should be done by early 
closing, not by keeping frames or houses shut 
up after seven in the morning. 


Window gardening. — Cuttings of all 


Cuttings of 


Outdoor garden.—There has been a good 


I have found 


The branch ‘to be 


Fruit garden.—The Pear-slug, larva of one 


trees which are bearing full crops. Thin the 


young shoots of Raspberries, and cut away all 


runners from Strawberries as soon as enough 
runners for all purposes have been secured. 
Place early Strawberries for forcing in the 
fruiting-pots. 

Vegetable garden.—Sow plenty of hardy 
Lettuces and Endive for autumn and winter 
salads. Other things, such as Lamb’s Lettuce 
and Rampion, may be sown if required, but good 
Lettuces and Endives are indispensable, and the 
July sowings are most important. Cabbages 


for spring must also be sown between this and 
the end of the month, timing the sowing accord- 
ing to the latitude and climate of the place, 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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Ellam’s Early is one of the best early Cabbages. 
Sow also a little of the Blood-red variety for 
pickling. Sow Turnips for autumn and winter 
supply. Red Globe isa good hardy kind, but 
the Chirk Castle Black Stone is the hardiest 
Turnip grown. An early kind of dwarf Kidney 
Bean may be sown on a south border for late 
use. Small plots of vacant ground may be 
filled up with Coleworts or one of the small 
Savoys of the Tom Thumb section, which are 
even more valuable in winter than Coleworts 
and may be planted from 10 inches to 12 inches 
apart. Finish planting Celery, except it may 
be a few of the late sown plants which, of 
course, will go in thicker, and will come in 
useful in spring for flowering, ete. Mushroom- 
beds should be made now in the open-air, pre- 
ferably on the north side of a building. A mulch 
of manure alongside rows of Peas will tend to 
keep off mildew and insect attacks. 


EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


—_— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
July 18th.—Mulched all late Peas with 


manure. Sowed Red Globe Turnips. Frequent 
attention is given to Chrysanthemums—tying, 
disbudding, etc. 
Sheets of paper crumpled up and placed among 
the foliage are used as traps. 
examined every morning. 
border of late vinery with artificial-manure and 
watered it in. Peaches ripening are gathered a . 
couple of days before they are ripe for packing, 
Gave liquid-manure to Hollyhocks, Phloxes and 
Dahlias. 


Earwigs are giving trouble. 


These are 
Dressed inside 


July 19th. —Mulched Tomatoes growing 


against south wall. All side shoots are rubbed 
off when small. Removed faded flowers from 
Roses on south border where they are grown for 
early cutting, and gave good soaking of liquid- 
manure. 
pail Improved into 5-inch and 6-inch pots to 
grow on for winter flowering. All flower-buds 
will be picked off till end of September. Trained 
climbers in stove. 
Melons. Early Melons are cut and kept in fruit- 
room fer a day or two to complete ripening. 


Shifted Scarlet ‘‘ Geranium” Ras- 


Planted a pit with late 


July 20th.—Gathered last of early Cherries 


from pots in orchard-house, and turned trees 
outside. 
breast-wood, nailing in leaders, and thinning 
fruit where too crowded. Mulched and watered 
Peaches on south wall. 
The Strawberries for forcing are being placed in 
fruiting pots as fast as possible, but where many 
are grown the work takes up some time, espect- 
ally as the usual routine work in other depart- 
ments must have regular attention. 


Busy among wall-trees removing 


Layered Carnations. 


July 21st.—Mulched and watered Vegetable 


Marrows and Ridge Cucumbers, and pegged out 
shoots. Made up another Mushroom ridge out- 
side. Watered beds in bearing with weak 
liquid-manure. Stopped and thinned the growth 
of Cucumbers. 1 
Celery. Planted Tom Thumb Savoy and Cole- 
worts. Mulched Cauliflowers. Tied up Lettuces. 
Sowed French Breakfast Radishes. 


Finished earthing up early 


July 22nd.—Sowed Cabbages and Bath Cos 


Lettuces. Moved Lilium lancifolium to con- 
servatory. Finished potting seedling Cyclamens 
into 6-inch pots. These will all be grown im 
cold-frames till October. Put in cuttings of 
Tomatoes to raise plants to grow on for winter. 
Made new plantations of Strawberries. 


July 23rd.—Budded more Roses from time to 


time as buds can be obtained. [Briers are now 
finished. Shall begin the Manettis. Thinned 
the young shoots of bush Apples on Paradise- 
stocks, and gave a soaking of liquid-manure. 


Looked over late Grapes to cut out a few small 
seedless berries from Alicante and Gros Colman. 
Shifted Primulas into 5-inch pots. 


—_— 


Peony and Iris flowers from Long Ditton. 
—_We have received a gathering of Pxony and Iris flowers 
from Messrs. Barr and Son, Long Ditton, the Pzonies fine 
and varied in colour. Amongst the Irises were the tall 
and handsome I. orientalis or ochroleuca, and the fine 
blue I. Monspur, besides many German kinds of tender 
and pleasing shades. 


Geranium lancastriense album.—This new ~ 


variety in all except the colour of its flowers more resem 
bles var. sanguineum than the type—t.e., its branches are 
more ascending, longer, and longer jointed. The big white 
flowers are, of course, its main feature and the only one 
to note, and these are certainly striking. 
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JAPANESE FLOWER MOUNTS. 


For years past we have read of ‘‘the Japanese 
itrrangement ;” it has sounded charming, but few 
Have put it to the test. We have looked at pic- 
tures of the reality, and it has been beyond us, 
or we thought so, and now all of a sudden a 
benefactor has bethought him of making it all 
simple. A plain piece of soft lead, a bowl— 
and there we are. Many houses one enters has 
one or more in use, but to what use are they 
put? One is expected to think the effect delight- 
fuland ‘‘ so Japanese,” when, as a matter of fact, 
in nine cases out of ten the flowers thus ‘‘ natur- 


ally arranged” are unsuited to the purpose to 
begin with, and no more arranged «@ /a Japanese 
than they would have been if they had been put 


in the same bowl in the slap-dash way of old. 


The very shops where one buys the mounts are 
Only the other day I 
saw a counter strewn with charmiag bowls and 
hundreds of leads, and at one corner to show the 


in many cases no help. 


purchaser how to use the appliance were an 


artificial La France with an inch of stem and a 


spray of sham Mimosa rammed intoa lead. This 
was indeed instructive. On the other hand, I 
saw an arrangement in one of Liberty’s windows 
not long ago, which was in excellent taste and 
‘* Japanese”’ in every sense of the word. A large 
blue bowl, at the one side two brilliant Yellow 
Spanish Iris, which had been cut level with the 
ground and consequently had all their foliage, 
and by their side a blade of German Iris foliage ; 
a‘ the other side one flowering spray of Water- 
eress, and floating on the surface of the water to 
hide the metal another spray of Cress. No 
Japauese artist would have found fault with it ; 
it was natural and graceful, very different to 
most of the arrangements that one sees—all 
a imagined to be carrying out the same 
idea. 

It is not every flower that you can arrange in 
this way, but it is not difficult to make a choice 
oace it is grasped that the effect to be aimed at 
is a semblance of natural growth. Take them 
all round, most flowers that grow in or near 
water—the Iris family, for instance—can be 
easily utilised, and, on the other hand, anything 
with set regular growth is unsuitable—it is a 
simple matter if people would only believe it. 
Two sprays of Teas or single Roses, with some- 
thing to give them balance, look well enough— 
a spray of some Hybrid Perpetual would look 
poor. The flowers that one uses must be of a 
natural type, and at most three kinds should 
be used; they should be accompanied by their 
own foliage, and, above all, there must be no 
crowding. Then will your bowl be a thing of 
beauty, and, to a certain extent, following the 
Japanese ideal; far different to a monstrosity I 
have seen, consisting of two lovely Baroness 
Rothschilds, stuck on opposite sides of a bowl, 
with Maidenhair between—Maidenhair, the pro- 
duct of the greenhouse, set by the side of the 
hardy Rose, and both supposed to be growing 
together! In all probability the fair arranger 
had not the slightest notion that her flowers 
were supposed to be growing—and there comes 
in the difficulty. These mounts can be used with 
such lovely effect, and, at the same time, they 
can be so terribly misused. 

3ARON D. WEBSTER. 





Wiring Roses and Carnations for 
button-holes (G.).—There are many Roses 
and Carnations that require no wiring what- 
ever, but such as are weak-stemmed should have 
a short length of thin stem-wire inserted in the 
seed-vessel immediately under the flower. Bind 
this to the stem with a thread of binding-wire, 
usually supplied upon a reel. As you doubtless 
are aware, an ideal button-hole should not con- 
tain more than one colour, and in most cases 
only one variety. A slight spray of Gypsophila 
or other airy material is admissible, and the 
green backing should consist, where possible, 
of the same foliage as the flower employed. 
When unable to insert the wire into the seed- 
vessel, bend the point of the wire hook-wise and 
attach to the topmost leaf. . Place all together, 
and cut off surplus wire with strong scissors, 
and then cover the short stems with a piece of 
very thin lead-foil. In the case of sprays to be 
worn by ladies, the flowers should havea longer 
wire. As they are wired put them into jars of 
water, and when ready to make up commence 
with the top and bind together with thin twine, 
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The various wires will give sufficient support 
and enable the spray to be adjusted as desired. 
Of course, in the case of sprays Maiden-hair or 
Asparagus Fern may be utilised. 


THE CARRION-FLOWERS (STAPELIA). 


THE genus Stapelia is an extensive one, as sixty 
or more species are known, but many of them 
are not in cultivation. Except in botanic gar- 
dens or in the collection of some specialist they 
are rarely seen, one objection to them being the 
unpleasant odour of the blossoms, which is 
exactly like carrion, and, the petals being thick 
and fleshy, they often become infested with 
maggots after being expanded a few days. 
Nearly the whole of them are natives of South 
Africa, and consequently they require green- 
house temperature in this country, with a dry 
atmosphere during the winter months. They 
are not deepwooting ; hence the pots in which 
they are grown should be thoroughly well- 
drained, or pans may be used for their culture. 
Sandy loam, lightened by an admixture of leaf- 
mould and brick rubble, will suit these Carrion- 


flowers exactly, and during the summer they 


may be watered with moderate freedom, but in 


the winter greater care must be exercised, for it 


is not advisable to parch them up, while an ex- 
cess of moisture is likely to prove fatal. Not- 


Stapelia bufonia, 


withstanding the fact that Stapelias are not 
popular at the present day, they are wonder- 
fully interesting and, in a way, beautiful, 
their quaint star-fish-like flowers being, in 
some cases at least, marked in a most remark- 
able manner. One species, 8S. gigantea, claims 
a place among the wonders of the vege- 
table kingdom, as the comparatively huge 
blo:som is shaped like a five-pointed star, a foot 
or more across, and the marking is equally 
strange. The ground colour is a pale tawny- 
yellow, marked in a zigzag manner with reddish 
transverse bars, and the entire flower is densely 
covered with hairs. Its odour is as vile as any 
of the others, so much so that when in bloom it 
must be covered with a bell-glass in order to 
allow of a near inspection of the blossoms, or if 
stood on a shelf with a ventilator overhead the 
stench is a good deal lessened. This Stapelia 
has flowered several times in cultivation, and a 
first-class certificate was awarded it by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in the autumn of 
1891. It isthe only member of the genus that 
has ever received such recognition. 5. bufonia, 
whose general appearance is well shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is a much smaller 
flower than the last, but strangely marked, as 
the specific name of bufonia (toad-like) would 
imply. Other species that may be mentioned 
are §. Planti, S. pulvinata, 8S. primulina, S. 
Asterias, S. variegata, S. Simsi, 8. grandi- 
flora, and S. deflexa. A great many of 
the Carrion-flowers were introduced during the 
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latter years of the last century or the earlier 
ones of the present. The general appearance of 
the Stapelias when growing would suggest a 
near relationship to the Cacti or Euphorbias, 
instead of which they are allies of the Hoyas 
and other Asclepiads. Hw: 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums and the leaf: 
mining-maggot (Rexr).—The leaves which 
you sent to us are very badly affected with the 
leaf-mining-maggot, and which is closely allied 
to the Celery-fly. From May and for two to 
three months afterwards there is always a 
likelihood of a visitation of this insect, and so 
far as we know there is no remedy against it. 
Hand picking, although a slow and monotonous 


| process, is the only satisfactory method of dis- 


| posing of the pest. You state that you have 





| already picked off hundreds of leaves, similar to 
‘those enclosed, and as these are very badly 
affected, we fear you let the insect have too good 
a start before you commenced to destroy it. 

You did quite right to pick off the leaves of the 
worst of them, but you should have taken the 
plants in hand earlier, When the first trace of 








'the insects was seen they should have been 
destroyed either by picking them out of the 
leaves with a penknife, or by pressing 
them between finger and thumb. In 
future do not pick off the leaves except 
in very bad instances, and always burn 
the leaves afterwards. The plants must, 
of course, receive a serious check for the 
time being, but they will probably grow 
out of it ina month or two, and although 
the lower leaves may have been removed, 
they will still look very well if taken in 
hand at once. 


Chrysanthemums — treatment 
of plants for decorative uses 
(Good Gracious).—You state that your 
plants were stopped during April and 
May, and that the shoots resulting from 
this treatment are nearly a foot in length. 
As your aim is to get a display of bloom 
about November and December, and your 
selection appears to include both mid- 
season and late sorts, we should strongly 
advise to let such sorts as W. H. Lincoln 
and Avalanche blossom naturally on ter- 
minal buds, refraining in the meantime 
from reducing the number of shoots which 
from time to time appear. The later 
sorts, such as Snowdrop, Golden Gate, and 
Niveum, should have the point of their 
shoots pinched out for the last time when 
this reply appears, and the first buds to 
appear on the resulting shoots should be 
retained, This should provide you with 
a useful lot of flowers for December deco- 
rations. October is a good time to house 
the plants, but see that the greenhouse is freely 
ventilated if you wish to keep the plants ina 
healthy condition. 

Early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
and their treatment ( Beginner). — We 
have frequently stated it is a mistake to give 
the same treatment to the early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums as that accorded the ordinary Nov- 
ember sorts. The latter kinds are usually grown 
to produce blooms of exhibition size and form, 
and for this reason need to be skilfully culti- 
vated to develop high quality flowers, hence our 
reason for recommending either the first or 
second crown-buds, and in some cases terminal- 
buds. With the early sorts the case is different, 
many of them taking unkindly to a rigorous 
system of culture, such as reducing the number 
of shoots just to two or three, and also to a 
severe disbudding. To grow early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums successfully they should be 
planted in an outdoor border, and if the plants 
do not soon assume a bushy form of growth to 
pinch out the point of the shoots, and let the 
resulting growths afterwards break away natur- 
ally. By following this rule, long before the 
flowering season arrives the plants attain to 
large dimensions, and these are allowed to 
flower naturally, which would be on the termi- 
nal-buds—i.e., the termination of the plant’s 
growth, hence the name. As you have been 
pinching your plants in the manner followed 
with the later sorts, you had better now let 





them break away naturally. Stake each plant, 
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pretty lot of blossoms to develop. arvest 
Home, Vicomtesse d’Avene, Gloire de Mezin, 
Ryecroft Glory, and Comtesse Foucher de Cariel 
are ideal sorts for the purpose. 


Chrysanthemums ~— description of 
growths (W. Barrett).—Your illustration of 
the plant’s growth is very clear, and we quite 
understand your point. A, we understand to 
r»present the apex of the single stem, and which 
was pinched as we advised during April and 
May. Asa result of this treatment, from the 
base of the leaves, immediately below th:t part 
pinched out, new shoots soon develope, and 
these are now in their turn developing bids at 
their extremity, and which you describe as B. 
These buds are what we describe as ‘first 
crown-buds.” As it.is much too soon to think 
of retaining buds yet you must allow the new 
shoots to grow, which you mark C, and which 
you describe as forming in the axils of the 
leaves immediately below where the ‘‘first 
crown-buds” appeared, and these in turn should 
develop buds, which are known as ‘‘ second 
crown-buds.” Only allow one shoot to grow on 
each stem from the first crown formation. Ter- 
minal buds are formed on shoots which follow 
the production of the second crown-buds—that 
is, if the second crown-buds be removed, and 
are so described because they denote the termi- 
nation of the plant’s growth. Terminal-buds 
are formed in clusters, but only the biggest and 
best-shaped one is retained on each shoot. The 
suckers at the base of the main stem should be 
cut back close to the soil until after the flower- 
ing season, when they may be allowed to 
develop to provide new stock for another 
season. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


out, whether they be isolated ona border or placed 
in groupsof threeor more, they should haveample 
room, as when well established they quickly grow 
into size. If planted in fairly well-manuret-land 
they will do well for a couple of years, and then 
they are greatly helped by having the soil about 
them loosened in early spring and a good mulch 
of manure placed on the surface. As the stems 
are rarely thrown up in an upright position, the 
support of stakes becomes necessary, but in the 
case of a strong plant throwing up several flower- 
stems, they should not be tied together in a 
bundle, but two or three stems ont tied to a 
stake so that the blooms may be displayed to 
the best advantage. 

The type (Papaver orientale) has bright orange- 
scarlet flowers, with a circle of black blotches 
round the seed vessel in the centre of the flower, 
and concolor is a variety destitute of spots at the 
base, but the same in all other respects. I find 
that seedlings from orientale will- produce the 
type, and alsotheform concolor, with other varia- 
tions in colour. P. bracteatum, the noblest and 
most showy of all, is regarded by some as a 
distinct species, though differing in detail. This 
has a distinctness of foliage, the flower-stems are 
more erect, and it has the peculiarity of develop- 
ing leafy bracts along the stem and from the 
calyx. The flowers are larger, of a deep reddish- 
crimson, with dark spots and very attractive. 
This I regard as the very finest ofall; certainly 
is is the gem of my own collection. Royal 
Scarlet is of a rather deeper scarlet than the 
type, while Prince of Orange has pale orange- 
scarlet flowers. Quite distinct are Salmon 
Queen, salmon-red; Blush Queen, of a very 
delicate pinkish-salmon tint ; and Silver Queen, 
white, with a faint blush tint. 

All these perennial Poppies seed freely, and 
seedlings are raised readily enough, especially if 
the seeds are sown as soon as ripe, as they are 
very small, a considerable number being con- 
tained in one capsule. They should be sown 
very thinly, either in a box or in a prepared bed 
in a cold-frame, and when large enough the 
plants should be placed in the open to grow into 
size to bloom. It is a very interesting process 
to watch for the opening of the seedlings and 


tying up the shoots loosely. By September and | note in what respects they differ. The Oriental 
October you may then reasonably expect a|} Poppy makes a very telling bunch in a collection 


THE ORIENTAL POPPIES. 
THESE may appropriately be termed Whitsuntide 
flowers, for they are just now in all their beauty, 
and they are not very particular as to soil, though 
I find they do best in a rather heavy loam in] j{ 
which they can havea free root-run, In planting 
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STOCKS FOR SPRING FLOWERING. 


Amoncst the most delightful and useful of our 
scented garden flowers are the Stocks, and they 
can be had in blossom in April, May, and June, 
and continue in beauty for some time if they 
are strong and have been previously well treated 
by the grower. Indeed, it may be safely stated 
that their culture for early flowering is deserv- 
ing of more attention than it often receives—as 
in most places cut flowers are in constant 
demand—and when Stocks are in bloom thus 
early they certainly rank amongst the most 
valuable flowers one can get from open-air 
borders. Their bright and varied colours, and, 
above all, their sweet scent, delight everybody. 
They might be used in many spring flower 
gardens with good effect, and where there is no 
place for them in such positions they might be 
grown in the borders of the kitchen garden, or 
in the open portions of shrubberies if good soil 
is available; indeed, when in bloom they can 
be hardly out of place anywhere. The varieties 
most suitable for spring and early summer 
blooming are the Emperor, Brompton, and the 
Giant Cape. Seeds of these should be sown in 
a bed or row anywhere in the garden. The 
seed should be sown thinly and covered oyer 
with about an inch of soil. The young plants 
will soon come up and grow fast in August and 
September, and in October or November they 
should be transferred to their flowering 
quarters. If sown and grown thinly in the segd 
bed they will not become too crowded before 
planting, and they may be drawn up ona wet 
day and dibbled in where they are to grow. 
Previous to planting, the ground should haye 
been dug up, and in doing this, if the soil 
is poor, it should have a good coating of manure 
added to it, and soils of all kinds should always 
have a dressing of soot worked into them before 
the Stocks are planted. This prevents them 
from being destroyed by maggots at the root—a 
common occurrence—and a troublesome one in 
many parts, where precautions of this kind are 
not taken. When planted they will take 
(generally) care of themselves through frost or 
snow, and, indeed, all weathers; but if a few 
have been left in the seed-bed, they may be 
used to fill any blanks that have occurred in 
the month of March. Inthat month the plants 
will begin to grow, and then the Dutch hoe 
should be run over the surface of the soil 
between them. After this growth will go on 
rapidly, and flowers will soon make their ap- 
pearance. In all Stock-beds there will be single 
and double-flowering plants. The  single- 
flowered kinds some dislike, and so pull them 
up; but this is a mistake, as single sorts are 
just as pretty as the double ones, and in a 
mixed border or bed they are equally effective ; 
besides, it is an easy matter to save seed in 
autumn from spring-blooming Stocks, and in 
many instances it would pay to allow the single 
ones to remain in order to secure this object. 
One thing is certain—nothing can be more 
easily grown than Stocks to flower in spring, 
as their culture is all in the open air, a circum- 
stance which alone ought to secure for them the 
attention of all who have a garden, and who 
love bright-coloured and fragrant flowers. 


of hardy perennials, but those who exhibit it 
are apt to cut the blooms when too far 
advanced. ‘They should be cut over night, just 
when the expanding calyx shows the colour of 
the petals within, and be placed in water for the 
night in a cool place. By the morning the 
petals will have nearly expanded ; they will 
complete the process when placed in a stand and 
remain fresh for hours afterwards. R. 





THE MERTENSIAS. 


THEsk are Borage-worts, and formerly called 
Pulmonarias. They form a dainty group. 


MERTENSIA SIBIRICA.—This is found beside 
Alpine streams on different portions of the Rocky 
Mountain range. There is an alpine variety of 
the above called M. sibirica var. Drummondi, 
which is similar in colour but much dwarfer, 
and has smaller and thicker leaves. It is found 
on the Arctic seashore. The flowers vary in 
colour from delicate blue to rose-pink, and are 
borne in drooping clusters. 


M. PANICULATA is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of the family when developed. It should be 
planted in rich deep soil, in damp and slightly 
shaded positions. It has erect, much branched 
stems, 14 feet to 24 feet high, bearing in great 
abundance deep, bright blue, bell-shaped flowers 
l inch or more long. It usually commences to 
flower in early spring, and continues very attrac- 
tive for many weeks in succession. The leaves 
are slightly hairy, roundish in shape, and dark 
green in colour. It has a wide geographical 





Virginian Cowslip (Mertensia virginica), 


distribution, and was introduced many years 
ago, but in limited quantity. There is a dwarf 
alpine variety of it named M. paniculata var. 
nivalis, which is similar in colour, but only 
about a span high. It occurs on the Utah 
Rocky Mountains up to 12,000 feet elevation. 
M. PULMONARIOIDES (VIRGINICA) is an old and 
beautiful herbaceous plant, still far too rarely 
met with. It has large pale green, roundish, 
very smooth leaves ; erect, fleshy stems 1 foot 
to 14 feet high, with terminal heads of nodding 
purplish-blue Howers, about | inch long, appear- 
ing in early spring. It should be planted in 
deep, rich alluvial soil ; it also thrives well when 
treated as a bog plant. 

M. oBLONGIFOLIA isa diminutive species, with 
deep green fleshy leaves. The stems are only 
6 inches to 9 inches high, bearing handsome 
clustered heads of brilliant blue flowers. Found 
on the southern portion of the Rocky Mountains 
at an elevation of from 6,000 feet to 9,000 feet. 


M. ALPrna is a beautiful alpine kind, found 
on the Colorado Mountains at from 9,000 feet 
to 11,000 feet. It is also a suitable plant for 
pot culture. The stem is dwarf, being only 
from 6 inches to 10 inches high, with from one 
to three terminal drooping clusters of light blue 
flowers which appear in spring or early 
summer. 


In the Kew list the following kinds are 
enumerated: M. maritima, M. oblongifolia, 
M. paniculata, M. pulmonarioides (M. vir- 
ginica), M. sibirica, and its variety alba, 





Seedling Carnations.—I am sending 
you three blooms of a flesh self Carnation IL 
have raised from seed. I think it is rather a 
good thing, though not very large. It is very 
free, has a very good robust habit, good shape, 
and does not split. I have named it ‘f Mrs. 
Wellesley Paget.” I also enclose a few blooms 
of some others of a batch of seedlings just 
coming into flower. I will send you more blooms 
later on.—F. W. Hasktns, Olveston, Almonds- 
bury, Gloucestershire. 

*.* A very charming self seedling, not 
large, but pretty in form and colour, a variety 
certainly to take care of. Mr. Haskins also 
sends us some very promising seedlings, one a 
dark clove colour. Altogether a very fine 
series. 


Destroying Plantains on lawns.— 
In answer to ‘‘ Novice,” I find that cutting 
the stem close to the surface with a sharp knife 
and a small pinch of lawn-sand placed on the cut 
to be by far the most satisfactory method of 
destroying the weed. Ihave tried almost eyery- 
thing. Weed-killer leaves a brown patch and 
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poisons the soil. Cutting them out deeply leaves 
a hole, which in spite of being filled with fresh 
soil works up during the hot weather, unless of 
course carried out in the winter. Ihave almost 
cleared my own lawn, 100 yards by 70, using two 
lines about one yard apart, and moving them 
so on until the whole lawn has been covered. 
would also advise plenty of close mowing and 
rolling. In the spring, after raking the surface 
with an iron rake, sow plenty of Grass-seed ; 
also some good lasting artificial-manure,— 


J.B. HH, W. 


DELPHINIUMS. 
THe D Iphinium is one of the handsomest and 
noblest of our taller-growing, herbaceous-flower- 
ing plants. Year after year the giant bloom 


spires rise 6 feet and 8 feet in the air, sheaves | 
of lovely colour, ranging from palest blue to | 


deepest purple, some of the flowers being self 
coloured and others possessing a white eye. For 
distant effect Delphiniums are invaluable, while 
they lose no charm under the closest scrutiny, 
so beautiful are the individual 
blossoms. Of late years such a 
host of excellent new varieties 
have been introduced that the 
intending grower scarce knows 
how to make a choice amongst 
the countless single and double 
forms, of which the singles, 
however, seem most generally 
preferred. In the accompany- 
ing illustration the decorative 
efiect of a fine plant of this 
form is well shown. The cul- 
ture of the Delphinium is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and although 
the plant is benefited by deep 
and rich soil, and by moisture 
at the roots, it may be often 
noticed flowering well in 
parched and shallow ground, 
during a Gry summer, when its 
companions in the border are 
exhibiting a marked loss of 
vitality that sadly ‘detracts 
from theirappearance. Spring 
planting is to be preferred to 
autumnal for Delphiniums, 
April being, perhaps, the most 
suitable month, although in the 
south-west March is often none 
too early. If planting be de- 
layed untilthe late autumn, as 
often occur:, and cold weather 
sets in eatly, root action is 
checked andthe plants fail to 
establish tiemselves before 
winter sets la, whereas, in the 
spring, the rots soon begin to 
make rapid growth, and the 
shoots start away strongly. 
As Delphiniung are benefited 
by liberal treatment, the bed 
in which they ar to be planted 
should be of goo depth, 2 feet 
6 inches being wne too deep, 
and the lower portion of it 
heavily manurec. The roots 
will soon strike down into this, 
and the resul will be apparent 
in luxuriant growth and profuse flowering. 
If the bed be made as recommended, the 
plants shouldbe at their best during their 
second aud hird seasons, and will often 
show but litts sign of decreased vigour for 
some time to ome, if they are supplied with 
a spring mulchig and liquid fertilisers during 
thesummermonhs. With such strong-growing 
subjects, howeve, the soil becomes exhausted 
sooner or late’, snd the most successful growers, 
therefore, divde and replant the clumps every | 
three years orso. By clearing the crowns of 
all the soil afte they are lifted, division may be 
made with a shrp knife without mutilating the 
roots. Cutting may also be made from the old 
plants if the florer-spikes are cut down as soon 
as the blossors are past their best, when 
growths will beyushed out from the outer por- 
tions of the cluno that may be taken off with a 
heel and potted ingly in porous soil, bringing 
them on in a fime until they have become 
established, wha they may either be planted 
out ab onc? @ s0tted on and planted in the 
spring. Such octed cuttings, however, if planted 
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from not becoming established before the winter 
than are divisions of old plants. In planting for 
| permanent effect the clumps should not beunduly 
| crowded, a far more pleasing result being ob- 
tained if spaces of 2 feet to 3 feet be left between 
the individual plants than if they form an un- 
broken line. The various clumps, if well-cared 
for, are so large and throw up such numerous 
flower-spikes, in some cases as many as forty, 
that each plant is a picture and a breadth of 
colour in itself, and this method of planting does 
|not, therefore, produce the effect of dotting 
plants in a border, which is so rightly depre- 
|cated, nor does it: produce such a formal 
|appearance as an unbroken line in a 
somewhat narrow border. Where a_ very 
wide, and, preferably, sloping border exists 
a fine effect is obtainable by planting « 
double or treble row of plants, the clumps in the 
middle row being placed in front of the spaces 
left between the back-row plants. Delphiniums, 
| when in full growth, need supporting, but this 
| should be carried out carefully and with artistic 
feeling, nothing being a more pitiable sight than 
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Group of perennial Larkspurs (Delphinium). 


| the numerous tall flower-heads bunched tightly 
| together in a confused mass, and bound to an 
all-too-conspicuous stake. The central stake 
need not be higher than the base of the flower- 
| spikes, and the stems lightly looped to it with 
tarred twine, so that, while support is given, 
| the natural growth of the plants is still retained. 
| If necessary, the central stake may be supple- 
/mented by lighter, green painted canes around 
the outer circumference, which will prove incon- 
spicuous when almost hidden by the leaves. 
Delphiniums are, fortunately, troubled by no 
disease, but occasionally suffer from damage by 
slugs when the season’s growth is being com- 
menced. A dressing of soot in the early spring 
will prevent these pests from working any 
considerable harm, and will also act as a 
stimulant to the plant. 

Seedlings may be easily raised by sowing the 
seed as soon as ripe in boxes of light soil, or by 
retaining the seed until the April tollowing, and 
sowing in the open ground. The seed does not 
always germinate freely and sometimes remains 
dormant some months before starting into 





in the early atumn, are far less likely to suffer 


growth. For more than twenty years Messrs, 
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Kelway and Son, of Langport, have been engaged 
in raising Delphiniums from seed, and have, at 
the present day, a collection of varieties of great 
merit. To them we are indebted for the White 
Delphinium Beauty of Langport, which origin- 
ated with them in 1885, and which has been 
followed by Primrose, white with yellow eye, 
and Princess of Wales, white with black eye. Of 
newer kinds, very handsome are Athrox, a rich 
violet with white centre, single ; Clara Stubbs, 
bright blue with white centre, single ; Imperial 
Majesty, purple, semi-double; and Sir John 
Forrest, violet, with white eye, semi-double, 
Very fine, too, are Persimmon, a charming light 
blue, single, and True Blue, a single of intense 
blue, while of the general collection Auto- 
lycus, Bassanio, Britannia, Duke of Teck, 
Florence, Hermione, James Kelway, Prince of 
Naples, Puck, Salamander, Sir Trevor Laurence, 
and Uta are all extremely handsome. 
Sw. F. 


TRHES AND SHRUBS, 


Pruning flowering shrubs.—Will you 
kindly tell me if the new wood of flowering 
shrubs should be pruned, or only the wood 
which has flowered ?—Mrs. A. 

*,.* Flowering shrubs should never be pruned 
more than is absolutely necessary, their beauty 
beingalways mostapparent when they areallowed 
to grow in an unrestrained manner. Clipping 
these delightful subjects into rounded form is 
a barbarous habit that should never be indulged 
in. In cases wherea certain amount of cutting- 
back is indispensable, this should be effected 
immediately atter the flowers have faded, so as 
to allow the new wood as lengthened a period 
of growth as possible. Cutting out the new 
wood in the autumn and leaving the old would 
result in the shrubs being flowerless, or prac- 
tically so, the following year. 


Hucalyptus-tree.—I planted out in the 
spring of 1896 a small Kucalyptus-plant, grown 
in a pot the previous year. The situation is 
against a wall 5 feet high in a garden, and on 
the south aspect of one of the hills rising above 
the city of Bath. This plant grew 5 feet that 
year, and grew 6 feet last year, throwing out 
Sturdy branches on all sides. It has added 
2 feet already to its height this present spring, 
and is a very fine young tree. I write because 
it is now in blossom, which is, I believe, a very 
rare occurrence in England. The flower is a 
crown of white stamens, 24 inches across from 
extremity of expanded stamens, which are 
numerous (100 to 200). Has any reader seen 
the Eucalyptus grown out-of-doors flower in 
England ?—W. E. Dup.try. 


Spirea flagelliformis.—This beautiful 
shrub is now in full bloom, and a lovely 
sight a well-grown bush on the Grass is, as the 
long, arching growths of the preceding year are 
wreaths of tiny pure white flowers. It is one 
of those beautiful shrubs which is seldom met 
with, and although by no means new, very few 





people seem to know it. Itis a pity when such 
beautiful shrubs as this get crowded into shrub- 
berries, where there is no chance of developing 
into its full beauty ; but give it a chance as a 
single specimen on the Grass and one cannot 
fail to be well satisfied with its results.—J. G., 
Gosport. 


Lithospermum multiflorum.— This 
distinct and pretty species with its numerous 
yellow blossoms well deserves the specific name 
here given. Indeed, it is a useful plant in a 
variety of ways, and should be associated with 
the better things in the rock-garden, where, in 
sandy loam and grit, it would be sure to give 
satisfaction. The habit of the plant is bushy 

: whine Cp 
and erect, the flowering stems branching freely 
even on small examples, each of these terminat- 
ing with a clustered head of many horizontally 
disposed golden-yellow tubular blossoms, each 
half an inch long and well reflexed at the 
mouth, 

National Carnation and Picotee Society 
(Southern Section).—In consequence of the backwardness 
of the season the date of this annual Show has been post- 
poned from Wednesday, July 20th, to Wednesday, 
July 27th, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The 
tickets of admission to the Orystal Palace issued for the 


20th will stand good for the postponed date, and no 
others will be issued,—T. E. HENwoop, Hon, Sec, 
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Honeydew (Honey on Trees).—The 
““sweet shining substance” you find on the 
leaves of your trees is honeydew, a secretion 
which drops from the aphides and similar 
insects feeding on the undersides of the leaves 
above. If you examine a green-fly with a 
magnifying-glass, or even without one if your 
sight be good, you will find that near the end of 
the insect’s body there are two little organs that 
stand up like two little horns, which are really 
small tubes, through which the honeydew 
exudes. It would appear that the aphides draw 
off generally, if not always, considerably more 
sap than they require for their own nourish- 
ment, but what is the object of this I cannot 
say. The leaves you sent are infested with 
several different kinds of aphides. The bees, 
and later on the wasps, visit the trees for the 
sake of this honeydew. This season, as far as 
[ can hear, there is an unusual plague of green- 
fly and other aphides.—G. 8. 8. 

Sweet Peas diseased (G. Jones ).— 
Your Sweet Peas are attacked by a fungus, but 
it is not sufficiently developed for me to be able 
to say what itis. I believe it is the ‘‘ Pea rust 
fungus” (Uromyces pisi), but I am by no means 
sure. I doubt if you can do anything to kill 
the fungus, but spraying with Bordeaux- 
mixture might do good and prevent it from 
spreading.—G. 8. 8. 


Carnations diseased ((@. A.).—Your 
Carnations are attacked by one of the eel-worms 
(Tylenchus devastatrix). You can do nothing 
now to save the plants. Those which are 
attacked should be at once pulled up and burnt, 
as there is no means of killing the worms with- 
out destroying the plants. As it is quite possible 
that the earth may be infested by these pests, 
it would be as well not to grow Carnations there 
again for some time. Very careful experiments 
have been made with various chemicals to see 
whit will best kill the eel-worms when in the 
soil, and the only satisfactory remedy seems to 
be earbolic acid, well mixed with the soil at the 
rate of 1 oz. to every square foot. The worms 
are very small and cannot be seen without the 
aid of a strong magnifying-glass, but they may 
be found in the stems where the decayed por- 
tion and the sound meet, in small colonies. 


Diseased Strawberries (/. Duleep 
Singh).—By the time the Strawberries reached 
me they were considerably decomposed, but 
from their appearance I should say that they 
had been attacked by one of the ground-beetles, 
which are dark, fast-running insects, rather 
more than half an inch in length, or by wood- 
lice. If you would kindly send some of the 
beetles you speak of I would tell you what I 
can about them. It may be that they are the 
culprits. The ground-beetles feed at night, 
hiding in the day-time in cracks in the ground, 
under stones, rubbish, etc. These insects are 
usually carnivorous, and they may be trapped by 
laying a piece of raw flesh of some kind on the 
ground near the Strawberries, and covering it 
with a piece of sacking or matting. Examine 
it in the morning. They will also hide under 
bricks, tiles, slates, or boards.—G. S. S. 


Purple and orange insects ((. H. N.). 
—The ‘‘purple and orange-coloured insects” 
you find among the aphides are the grubs of 
one of the lady-birds, probably of seven-spotted 
lady-bird (Coccinella septem punctata). These 
grubs are most useful in destroying aphides, 
and everything should be done to encourage 
them and the parent beetles. When you speak 
of the aphis lion, I do not know to what insect 
you allude.—G. 8. 8. 


Ranunculus roots (Perplexed).—l cannot find 
any insects on your Ranunculus. The soil does not 
appear right to me; it is so black and sodden-looking ; 
but of course I have only seen a very small quantity of it. 
Is it not sour?—G. §. 8S. : 


Fungus on tool-house (feliable).—From what 
you say in your letter I should not think that the fungus 
growing on your tool-house was ‘“‘dry rot,” but you do 
not say whether it grows outside or inside the house, or 
what sort of a fungus it is. Please send up a specimen, 
and I shall be able to tell you something about it.— 
G. 8.8. 

Apple-trees unsatisfactory (J. W. M. F.).— 
Iam quite ata loss to suggest what is the matter with 
your Apple-trees. There are neither insects nor fungi 
on the shoots inclosed. It would almost seem as if the 
aon te to the trees was below the portions you sent.— 
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ROSES. 


ROSES UNDER GLASS. 
WATERING AND SYRINGING 
must not be deputed to just anyone, but the 
most careful man should always undertake the 
watering and syringing of the Roses. No water 
will be required until plants have made about 
an inch of growth. They will have the appear- 
ance of being extremely dry, but it is better for 
the young roots that they be keptso. The first 
watering should be a thorough soaking. If 
plants are not too large, immerse them in a tub 
or pail until water runs out at the bottom and 
the air bubbles cease to rise. If this is not prac- 
ticable, give three or four good waterings in one 
day until thoroughly soaked. After this great 
care must be taken with the watering. I 
like to look the plants over each morning 
before syringing. After the first watering we 
shall find a syringing amongst the _ pots 
will be all the water needed for some time. 
Until plants are well advanced in growth, it is 
better to keep them rather on the dry side. 
Syringing the foliage must only be done on 
bright days, and then early in the morning, say 


about 9 o’clock, so that any excess in moisture 


may be dried up before evening. The soil should 
be frequently stirred after watering to keep it 
sweet. If plants are put on bricks or pots, so 
that water can pass away freely, the air will 
follow the water to the roots to their evident 
benefit. Ofcourse lengthening days will increase 
evaporation ; consequently, more moisture must 
be given. Liquid-manure is very beneficial to 


pot-Roses, but weak doses, and often are better 


than strong ones. Avoid strong artificial 
manures. Generally speaking, Roses do not 
require liquid-manure until the buds appear ; 
then they can have some about oncea week. Do 
not imagine because a plant is strong and vigor- 
ous that it requires no stimulant. It is such as 
these that do require it ; whereas, weak plants, 
if we tolerate them, should have it withheld. 
Urine from the stables is good, but it is very 
strong, and the water must only be tainted with 
it at first. Sheep-droppings make a splendid 


liquid-manure; so also does cow - manure. 


Some fresh cow-manure, bone-meal, and wood- 


ashes put together in a tank would make a grand 


liquid-manure if carefully applied in weak doses. 
A little liquid-manure sprinkled on paths at 
night is helpful to tke foliage, but it must not 
be overdone, or we shall have fine foliage and 
poor flowers. A good sign of health in a pot- 
Rose is fine dark green leathery foliage, and 
when the plant dries up quickly we may know 
there is healthy root-action. 


DISEASES, 


such as red-spider and green-fly, are the worst 
enemies. The former can be best combated by 
water, but it is ofno use spraying overhead. A 
good force must be directed upon the underside 
of foliage. Vaporising is the best means of 
settling the green-fly. Worms are often trouble- 
some, and if allowed to go unchecked they soon 
choke up the drainage. A watering with lime- 
water will move them and do no harm to the 
roots. Mildew is one of the very worst enemies 
the Rose-grower under glass has to contend 
with. There are endless so-called remedies, 
but the best plan is to carefully avoid giving a 
check to the plants. This check can be given 
in several ways—a sudden rising or lowering of 
the temperature, unchilled water, or too strong 
doses of liquid-manure. Avoid these, and inure 
the plants from the commencement to judicious 
ventilation, and little trouble will be caused 
with mildew. If it should come, sulphur and 
lime applied to the pipes is a safe remedy. I 
have not much faith in dusting the plants with 
sulphur. I believe the sulphur fumes to be the 
best method of destroying the fungus. A very 
safe plan is to syringe plants with a fairly strong 
solution of soft-soap-water. Let it remain on 
about half an hour, then syringe off again, using 
soft rain-water each time, 


REPOTTING. 


be turned outdoors, standing them on bricks 









































After flowering, the H.P.’s and H.T.’s should 


and surrounding the pots with coal-ashes or old 
fibre, and after a week or two they may be 
repotted, although many defer this operation 
till autumn. The Teas should be kept in the 
house to make a second growth ; then they can 
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be put outside. It is this second growth, well- 
ripened, that will produce the finest Roses the 
next season. 

I believe the best time for repotting this class 
of plants to be July; they are then enabled 
to lay hold of the new soil and build up the 
buds for next season. During summer and 
autumn the plants must not be neglected. 
If plunged they will not need so much water, 
but care should be taken to prevent them drying 
too much. Weak doses of liquid-manure are 
also beneficial at intervals, and all flower-buds 
should be kept picked off. By potting when 
wood is ripened, less check is caused to the 
plants than if covered with young growth 
as they frequently are in autumn. The com- 
post I employ for pot-Roses is good fibrous 
loam three parts, well-decayed cow-manure one 
part, leaf-soil one part, a small quantity each of 
bone-meal and wood-ashes or powdered charcoal. 
The pots should be scrupulously clean and well 
crocked. On to the crocks some turfy pieces of 
the loam should be placed, and in potting see 
that the soil is well rammed in, that is, supposing 
it is in a good condition, neither too dry nor too 
wet. It is as well to mix up soil a week or two 
before using it and put in a covered shed with 
open sides. 

PLANTING OUT 


Roses under glass is a grand way of growing 
them, and for cutting perhaps the best if house 
room is no object. A correspondent said the 
other day that he was not successful with La 
France under glass. He should see a house of 
this-variety and Duchess of Albany at Messrs. 
Beckwith’s cut flower nursery at Hoddesdon, and 
he would not soon forget the sight. Some 
hundreds of plants planted out produced last 
April quantities of grand blooms, which could 
be cut with 2 feet to 3 feet long stems, a method 
of cutting, by the way, which is in,;much 
request for table decoration, and particularly 
suited to fine massive Roses of this type. lt 
would not do to attempt it with pot-plants 
unless we were prepared to discard them after 
the second season, but planted-out Boses seem 
to have the power of recouping thems2lves if the 
lights are movable and heavy mulchings of cow- 
manure and bone-meal are given. / Such kinds 
as General Jacqueminot will m:keshoots 8 feet 
to 10 feet longin one season. If these are bent 
over an immense crop of flowers can be taken, 
afterwards cutting back hard. The plants will 
then make another lot of long shoots, yhich will 
be well ripened during the summer fer another 
season’scrop. If possible, a selectior for site of 
house should be upon a well-draingl meadow. 
Trench land about 2 ft. 6 in. deep, pwting all turf 
at the bottom, Grass downwards, a Z00d propor- 
tion of 4-inch bones or bone-meal aad some well 
decayed cow-manure. Trenchingis best done 
several weeks before we want to pAnt out. Pot- 
plants would be best, but plans from open 
ground would do, especially i lights were 
movable and we could grow th¢ plants almost 
naturally the first year. QUimbing Roses 
planted out under glass are bst run horizon- 
tally the first year. I will sive my idea of 
growing Maréchal Niel. I waild select a good 
young maiden standard. Pant it in early 
autumn, cut back growths right down to the 
base of shoots, leaving about one eye on each 
of two shoots. As they grow, trail these young 
growths to wires right and left the plant. 
Of course, good heat must be mantained and 
plenty of moisture in the atmos/here. If the 
plant is in good soil as described abve, wondrous 
shoots will be made by the fall, The growths 
should ,be well ripened by theautumn. The 
next season these two long shoot will give some 
good Roses, and after floweringgrowths can be 
taken at intervals along the nain shoot and 
trained perpendicularly up the roof. The next 
season these growths will give imabundance of 
good Roses of wondrous coloutif well fed. 
After flowering gradually cut bak growths to 
main arms again to encourag more young 
growths for the next season’s flwering. Most 
climbers of vigorous habit arebest flowered 
upon this system. ts 
7 [ee 
Marechal Niel wif pinkish 

blossoms (King’s Mead).-This is often 
met with, and we attribute i to the action 
of brilliant sunshine following syme few dull 
days. As the plant is on awl, and in a 
very unhealthy state, so manifestry the yellow 
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foliage, the blossoms would be all the more young rods, which, in course of time, will replace 
susceptible to the conditions indicated above. | other old growths ready by that time for 
We do not think the guano is the cause of | removal. 


these pinkish flowers, for this manure rather | 
enhances the colour than otherwise. If the 
plant is am old one little benefit would follow 
attempts to improve its health, and you would 
save time if you planted a young healthy plant 
next autumn. We prefer this Rose on a young, 
vigorous hedge Brier that has abundance of 
fibrous roots. If you plant such an one and 
carefully spread out the roots in some good 
loam, with a sprinkling of bone-meal, you will 
have Roses of that rich golden hue so much | 
esteemed. 


THE YELLOW BANKSIAN ROSE. 
Tue accompanying photograph shows how well 
this Rose flowers in the favoured climate of | 
Devonshire. -The white kind is very shy in 


flowering. It does not grow so freely nor so 
strongly...I prune the plant every year after 


flowering, and tie in all I can in the way of 
young growth without crowding. The very 
strong shoots I dispense with, unless required 
to fill up, then shorten to about half their length. 








Ido no further pruning in the spring. Banksian 
Roses require a wall due south even in this part 
of England to flower them well, as we had one 
once on a west wall, but not a single flower 
appeared, consequently it was removed to a 
south aspect. M. 


Moss Rose foliage with rusty and 
spotted appearance (Little Chang).—There 
is a deal of this about this season, not only on 
Moss Roses, but other tribes. We believe it is 
traceable to the wind frost experienced in the 
early days of June, and the sun shining brightly 
the following day produced these burnt or 
scorched leaves. Very few of the Roses with 
glazed foliage appear to have suffered. We do 
not anticipate any serious injury from this dis- 
figurement, and the young foliage will quickly 
replace it. i 


Rose Blairi No. 2 not fiowering 
(K. B.).—There is no question but that your 
plant of this Rose has been overpruned, as you 
say it looks healthy and has all gone to wood. 
Unfortunately, many of these fine climbers 
are too much pruned. ‘The growths should 
merely be tipped. If too crowded remove a 
shoot or two quite down to the base, and by so 
doing assist the plant to produce some good 
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Celine Forestier not flowering 
K, B.).—This beautiful old Rose flowers’ best 
from the laterals. To secure these bend down 
the growths in the case of the standards, and 
slightly arch the shoots of the dwarfs. | Spread 
out the plants if on walls as much as possible in 
order to ripea the wood, and at pruning time 
reserve all laterals, merely taking off their 
points. Do not stimulate too much with manure 
until flower-buds are seen, 


Treatment of pegged-down plants. 


'—I shall be much obliged if you will tell me the 


winter treatment of pegged- 
down Roses. Should the new rods be pegged 
down or left? Should all pegs be removed and 
the branches freed after blooming or when the 


summer and 


| leaves fall, if at all ?—Mrs. L. 


* * We do not advise you to peg down the 
new rods this season. You may assist them to 
ripen well by pinching out the point next month. 
The pegged-down growths that have flowered 
should remain as they are at present. 


The 
strongest laterals may be pruned at once to, 





is also likely to be much prized by growers for 
market, as it has most of the characteristics 
required for asale bloom. It is white, faintly 
tinted cream colour, and perfect in shape. The 
flowers are borne on stiff foot-stalks in profusion, 
and the growth of the plant is excellent ; the 
leaves fine and not so liable to mildew as those 
of many kinds. I saw a fine lot of plants in pots 
of this a few days ago, and have at various times 
noted it growing well out-of-doors. All inte- 
rested may safely add this fine variety to their 
collections. —H. . 

Rose Abel Carriere.—This is one of the 
most reliable of the very dark Roses. It is cer- 
tainly far superior to such kinds as Jean Liabaud 
and Baron de Bonstettin, which very rarely 
yield a good flower. The splendid colour of Abel 
Carriére is always welcome in a collection, the 
rich velvety maroon contrasting well with paler 
tints. It is a good grower, and the form of the 
flower excellent ; in fact, I consider it the best 
all-round dark Rose we possess. —H, 

Rose Blanchefleur (Hybrid Gallica).— 
It is rather surprising that these white summer- 
flowering Roses are not more inrequest. Their 
earliness commends them to all who have large 








The Yellow Banksian Rose against a wall. 


good eyes, and you should obtain another crop 
from them if they consist of autumnal sorts. 
In the winter it is not necessary to remove the 
pegs unless the varieties belong to the Tea- 
scented and China tribes. In this case it would 
be advisable, so that the branches may be the 
better protected against severe frosts. It is 
never wise to peg down all the growths of a Rose. 
Better to leave one or two to grow perpendicu- 
larly ; the habit of the plant is not then violently 
checked. 


Rose Comtesse de Murinais is a vigor- 
ous-growing Moss Rose that would make a fine 
pillar variety. I think these strong-growing 
Mosses should be more often trained in this 
form, for not only would they give variety to 
the walks, drives, and wild gardens where these 
pillar Roses are usually employed, but the style 
of training is decidedly favourable to a freer 
production of blossoms. This Rose has fine 
trusses of white flowers, and the lovely mossy 
buds are tipped with rosy-pink, which form a 
pretty contrast to the white expanded flowers. 

Rose Kaiserin Augusta Victoria.— 
This comparatively new Hybrid Tea is certainly 
ameng the best introductions of late years 
either as a garden Rose or as a show flower. It 





demands for white flowers, for they come with 
the Pinks and the Ponies, and are always wel- 
come. Perhaps one cannot say the above Rose 
is pure white, there being a distinct shade of 
flesh colour in the flowers, but for all ordinary 
purposes it may be used as a white Rose. This 
variety flowered with me this year quite a week 
earlier than Mme. Plantier and Mme. Hardy 
grown under the same conditions.—K. 


Rose Grace Darling.—It would be 
difficult perhaps to name a variety more free or 
beautiful in form or colour than this. At Kew 
near the large Palm-house is a large bed devoted 
to this lovely variety, that needs only to be seen 
to meet with general approval. The blossoms 
are not only large, handsome, and abundant on 
quite dwarf and small plants, but the flesh tint, 
deepening to salmon in the centre, is exquisite. 


Twelve moderate growing climbers for 
unheated greenhouse (W. D. S.).—Gloire de Mar- 
gottin, Climbing Capt. Christy, Homere, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Gustave Regis, 
Mme. Moreau, Cheshunt Hybrid, Bouquet d'Or, Long- 
worth Rambler, Souvenir d’un Ami, W. A. Richardson. 


Rose Goubault (Borderer).—We think the descrip- 
tion in the ‘Rose Garden” fairly accurate. There is 
sometimes a suspicion of buff colour when the plants are 
highly-fed, but generally the blooms are of a rosy colour, 
and the variety certainly does not assume both colours 
upon one tree, 
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A MIXED BORDER. 


In the picture we have before us we are pre- 
sented with another mixed border, varying 
from those that have been already illustrated 
during the present year in form and detail, as 
every border of such description must vary, 
even from its nearest neighbour. Each mixed 
border, if not a law unto itself, is, at any rate, 
an expression of individual opinion and taste, 
untrammelled by the fetters of that convention- 
ality which must exercise a predominating in- 
fluence over beds of set pattern, in which the 
question of graceful grouping must be subordi- 
nated to considerations of line and angle. In 
one border we have standard Roses, their stems 
half-hidden by Canterbury Bells and other 
annuals and biennials, in another the pillared 
balustradethatformsthe background is wreathed 
in creepers, while Japanese Anemones and other 
flowers stand out clearly from the great Acanthus 
leaves that arch in noble sweep towards the 
path ; in a third the feathery flower-lace of the 
Gypsophila falls in billows over the verge of the 
border, while glowing Cactus Dahlias and tall 
bloom-spires of varied kind carry the eye up- 
ward to the Cluster Roses that veil the tiled 
coping. In the present case the eye is first 
attracted by breadths of white star-flowers that 
form masses of bloom. 
Many of our most striking 
garden effects are forme 

by the wealth of blossom 
of these simply - formed 
flowers, the Doronce 
in the spring, with their 
blaze of golden - yellow, 
the single crimson Py- 
rethrums, and, later on, 
the tall Pyrethrum uligi- 
nosum, with its white, 
slender-rayed stars, Chry- 
santheomum maximum, 
and its dwarfer-growing 
variety, Rudbeckia New- 
mani, with its orange, 
black-centred blossoms, 
the pale mauve Erigeron 
speciosus, the Starworts 
in variety, and the Paris 
Daisies, white and yellow, 
great bushes of the latter 
setting off the brilliant 
colours of Cactus Dahlia, 
Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, 
and the scarlet Lobelia to 
charming advantage. At 
the back of the border we 
see the great Evening 
Primrose (GEnothera Lam- 
arckiana), the Plume 
Poppy (Bocconia cordata), 
Phloxes, and other tall 
plants, while Sweet Williams and dwarfer sub- 
jects fill the forefront of the bed. 8. W. F. 





A flower border 





SWEET-SCENTED PLANTS. 


Tuts heading includes some plants that have 
retained their popularity in our gardens for 
many years in spite of showy rivals, and are 
still always in demand amongst those who prize 
a plant for its grateful perfume of flower or 
leaf, and who do not set up brilliant colouring 
as an absolute necessity in such a matter. 
Moreover, the plants that I wish to call atten- 
tion to in these notes are all of easy culture, so, 
given ordinary glass accommodation, anyone 
who may desire to do so can enjoy the pleasure 
to be derived from their simple culture. To 
begin with, the 

ALOYSIA CITRIODORA, or Lemon-plant, as it is 
popularly called. This is one of the best and 
most delightfully scented deciduous plants in 
cultivation ; the only drawback, if it be one, to 
this being that it is not an evergreen. Cuttings 
of the soft young shoots, taken off with a heel in 
early spring, when about 3 inches long, strike 
freely in a gentle heat, and if quickly grown on 
in 3-inch or 4-inch pots in a light, loamy com- 
post they should make nice plants by the 
winter, They should be kept cool and rather 
dry at the root during the winter until they 
commence to grow in spring, when they may be 
cut down and repotted. They will then quickly 
form useful little bushes, and as room plants or 
for use ina cut state, mixed with flowers, for 





room adornment, there are few more delightful 


plants in cultivation. Red-spider is the worst 
insect enemy of this plant, and it is imperative 
that it be kept down by frequent syringings of 
clean water in hot weather, or loss of foliage 
will be the certain result. 

DrosMas, now but rarely seen, are very useful 
and highly-scented-leaved greenhouse shrubs of 
easy culture, as they succeed capitally under 
the same general conditions as answer for the 
Azalea—i.e., they should be potted in well. | 
drained peaty soil, with a fair allowance of sharp 
silver-sand added thereto, and they should be 
kept in a quite cool temperature in the winter, 
but they like a little extra warmth in the spring 
and summer when making their growth. Very 
firm potting is necessary, and great care in 
watering, so that they do not ever suffer from 
excess or lack of root-moisture. Where cut- 
flower decorations are largely carried out, some 
old specimens of Diosmas of goodly dimensions, 
grown in large pots or tubs, will be found most 
acceptable for supplying scented green sprays, 
for if arranged without plenty of foliage mixed 
with them cut flowers los? half their beauty 
and effect. 

‘“GERANIUMS” (or Pelargoniums), scented- 
leaved, of whatare generally called the Oak-leaf 
kinds, are gceat favourites, the perfume of many 


/of the varieties being very pleasing and the 





at Wilsford, Wilts. From a photograph by Mrs. Shuttleworth Rendall, 


Apsley-road, Clifton. 


foliage elegantly divided. The old Citriodorum 
and Prince of Orange are also most valuable 
plants for the purpose in view, but they are 
rarely met with well grown in the present day. 
All these sweet-scented ‘‘Geraniums” strike 
freely from cuttings. Partly ripened shoots put 
in in warmth in small pots of sandy loam, and 
just kept a little close and shaded for awhile 
from hot sunshine, will speedily root, and when 
this is the case they should be hardened off by 
exposure to more air and light, and then be 
shifted on into larger pots as required. So 
treated they will soon make good plants for 
furnishing purposes, and when too large to be so 
used become most useful to cut from, the foliage 
being almost equal in value to that of Ferns for 
garnishing in mixed cut-flower decorations. 
Single leaves of the Oak-leaved kinds make 
excellent backing material for buttonhole 
bouquets. 

HELIOTROPES are delightful at all seasons, 
either as pot-plants in blossom or in cut-flower 
decorations, the perfume of the blossoms being 
most agreeable. As pot-plants, nice little 
bushes in 5-inch or 6-inch pots are the most 
useful. Cuttings of the soft young shoots strike 
root freely (in sandy soil) at any season of the 
year, if placed in a brisk heat and shaded 
carefully from strong sunshine. It is a good 
plan to strike a quantity in the autumn, and 
keep them growing gently all the winter in an 
intermediate temperature, pinching off the 
points of the shoots occasionally to ensure 
a dwarf, bushy habit of growth. Early 
in spring another lot should be propagated 











for late summer use. For supplying cut-flowers 
it will be found that old plants grown in large 
pots or boxes, set out-of-doors in summer, and 
placed in a warm greenhouse in September, 
flower freely all the winter, and if the con- 
venience of planting out under glass, and train- 
ing on a wall exists, there will be little difficulty 
in having a long succession of flowera. The 
indoor plants should be pruned in hard in the 
summer, when plenty of Heliotrope flowers can 
be obtained from old specimens planted out in 
good soil in the open air. 

LucULIA GRATISSIMA.—The sweet Luculia is 
a shrub, native of the mountainous regions of 
North India. Itis, therefore, a tolerably hardy 
plant, and can be grown perfectly well in a 
cool greenhouse. It grows from 3 feet to 8 feet 
high under culture in this country, and during 
the latter part of the autumn bears large clusters 
of rosy-pink flowers, which possess a delightful 
fragrance. It isa most desirable shrub to grow, 
and in a house wherein it could be planted out 
in a border of good turfy soil, and allowed sutfti- 
cient space to grow in a position freely exposed 
to the light, it would soon form a permanent 
object of beauty. As a pot-plant it flowers 
when only about a foot high, but it does not 
then grow so well as if planted out in a border. 
The latter should be well drained, and the treat- 
ment given to the plant 
should be such as is 
required by Camellias— 
in fact, the Luculia will 
thrive anywhere where 
Camellias will grow. It 
is very difficult to pro- 
pagate, and hence it is 
not common in gardens ; 
but it may be procured 
at any of the large nur- 
series where greenhouse 
plants are grown, and it 
is not expensive to try. 

MI@NONETTE. — This 
popular sweet - scented 
lant has of late years 
neen taken in hand by 
seed growers and vastly 
improved, the largespikes 
of bloom produced by 
Miles’s Spiral, Machet, 
and some others being 
scarcely recognisable as 
descendants of the Mig- 
nonette generally grown 
ce some years ago in our 
3 VA BS gardens. Its culture as 
a pot plant is of the 
easiest kind, requiring no 
costly appliances for its 
culture, the main requi- 
sites being a firm loamy 
soil for the roots to grow 
in and the keeping of the plants close to the glass 
in order to ensure dwarf, sturdy growth for 
general purposes. Rather small pots are the 
most useful for this plant; 4-inch or 5-inch 
pots should be drained and filled with good 
turfy loam, pressed down firmly, and 
about a dozen seeds of a good strain should 
be sown in each one. The plants result- 
ing therefrom should be thinned out to about 
half-a-dozen in each pot when they have fairly 
started into growth. A good situation for 
Mignonette in pots is ona shelf in a cool green- 
house close to the glass, or, better still, in low 
pits or frames covered with good, sound, and 
well-glazed sashes, wherein the pots can be 
elevated to within a foot or so of the glass, and 
where air can at all times freely circulate among 
the pots. Frost must of course be kept away 
from the plants by the aid of coverings in such 
structures as have just been named. The best 
time for sowing the main crop of Mignonette 
for winter and spring flowering is in August 
and September, and the greatest care as regards 
watering should be taken, so as to let the soil 
get neither too dry or, what is yakacn fatal, 
saturated with moisture. If, however, the pots 
are well drained with clean small potsherds 
there is little fear of this happening. Migno- 
nette does not bear transplanting well; it is, 
therefore, advisable to sow the seed in the pots 
in which the plants are to flower. For large 
specimens spring sown plants are the best, and 
the flower-heads must be kept pinched off as 
they appear for some time until the shoots 
have spread to the desired size the 
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plants are wished to attain, and as_ they, 
require more root room they should 
be carefully shifted on into larger pots, using 
good, rich soil, and taking great care not to 
disturb the roots in doing this more than is 
necessary. Weak liquid-manure or soot-water 
may be usefully employed to promote healthy 
growth, and to keep down red-spider syringing 
may be resorted to in summer under glass. 
Abundance of air at all times when possible 
should be admitted. 

Musk is a deservedly popular plant, and one 
that adapts itself readily to the various uses for 
which plants are grown for room and conserva- 
tory decoration. I[t flourishes well in subdued 
light, or in a sunny window, provided it is kept 
well supplied with moisture at the roots. It is 
easily propagated by means of seed, or pieces of 
the underground roots or stems. Any rich 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS. 


ALL growers of these charming flowers should 
sow a batch of seedlings. It is really the most 
interesting part of Carnation culture to watch 
the gradual development of seedling Carnations. 
Now is the time when one derives the greatest 
pleasure and some reward for all the time and 
attention bestowed on the seedlings. First in 
the careful selection of the seed, from whatever 
source it may be derived (a by no means un- 
important matter), and the careful planting, 
weeding, and attention over a period of a year 
and a half; sometimes considerably more. 
What is more delightful, not to say exciting, 
than to watch a fine long pod develop some 
charming combination of colour that has never 
been ‘seen before, and, as one by one each 
plant shows its flower, the selection and careful 





light soil will grow Musk well, and for indoor 
decoration have plenty of it in pots from 3 inches 
to 6 inches in diameter. 
The old small - flowered 
yellow Musk is much the 
strongest scented, but 
Harrison’s Giant Musk is 
the most showy. 

Myer ces are still highl 
I ee orcon oocntnn. 
leaved plants. Both in 
the shape of neat little 
bushes in pots and that 
of large specimens in tubs 
they are most serviceable. 
They strike freely from 
cuttings taken off with a 
heel and inserted in sandy 
soil. When rooted they 
should be potted off into 
3-inch pots in good loamy 
soil and sand, and be grown 
on in frames, the points of 
the shoots being pinched 
in order to ensure a bushy, 
well-furnished base. Scale 
is the worst of insect 
pests that attack the Myr- 
tle, but it may be easily 
kept in check by syringing 
the plants with Gishurst 
compound or soft - soap 
dissolved in warm water. 
When this is done the 
plants should be laid down 
on their sides, so that the 
liquid may not reach the 
roots. All the varieties of 
the Myrtle are well worth 
cultivating, either as fair- 
sized plants for decorating 
conservatories or rooms, 
or as large specimens for 
cutting, the shoots lasting 
a long time in a cut state. 

B. H. 


Hardiness of Gladi- 

olus The Bride.—This 
cannot be toolargely grown 
in any garden, public or 
private. For cutting it 
has few or no equals. It 
is invaluable in pots and 
delightful in lines’ or 
groups in the open air. 
jven in gardens where the hardiness of The 
Bride may be doubtful it is more worthy of 
being lifted and stored in safe quarters during 
the winter months than so many other Gladioli 
that are mostly subjected to this treatment. 
Before the present magnificent garden hybrids 
were raised, the older species, such as byzan- 
tinus, cardinalis, gandavensis, etc., were gene- 
rally subjected to this treatment with the best 
results. The Bride is even more worthy of 
this extra labour where there is reason to doubt 
its perfect hardiness. Independent even of 
this consideration, it is possible that the annual 
lifting and re-planting of The Bride add to its 
vigour, health, and beauty. It may stand con- 
siderable cold in earth and air with impunity 
or without positive injury. It is certain, from 
the enormous quantities forced and bloomed 
under glass, that it thrives under genial condi- 
tions. Nor must the safe proviso of at least 
6-inch deep protection of earth over the corms 
of The Bride be forgotten.—T. 
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Seedling Carnations. 


marking of any particular special kind for 


‘propagation? Kveryone that loves Carnations 





should plant a batch of seedlings according to 
the amount of room at disposal, and if the plan 
is continued annually there will always be the 
seedlings of the previous year to watch 
flowering. 
The best time to sow seed is as early in the 
ear as possible. Prick the little plants off into 
xes, and when large enough plant out in the 
open border. It is not too late to sow seed yet, 
but it would be far better if they were ready 
now to take their place out-of-doors, there to 
remain until next June and July, when they will 
flower in a way that no plants raised from layers 
or cuttings willever do. Seedlings are always ex- 
ceptionally strong, and it would not be extra- 
ordinary for a seedling planted now to throw up 
next June from ten to twenty strong flower- 
spikes, and afford flowers which, for cutting for 
table, would be satisfactory and beautiful. Of 
course, it is not to be supposed that nine-tenths 
of a batch of seedlings will range much above 
the order of being “‘ very pretty,” but occasion- 





From a photograph sent by Mr, Weguelin, St. Mary Church, Torquay, 





ally an exceptional beauty makes its appear- 
ance that is worth growing on, and if it main- 
tains its original perfection a second year it in 
course of time takes its place amongst the new 
Carnations of the current year. If amateurs do 
not save their own seed, take care that only 
seed derived from thoroughly reliable sources is 
bought. Should seed sowing have been 
neglected up to the present time, seedlings can 
be obtained from the leading specialists of the 
day, who make a point of growing large 
numbers for their own use. These should be 
planted out at once, about a foot apart each 
way. When settled in the ground they will 
require no more attention than to keep them 
clean and free from weed3 until they commence 
to grow next spring. H. W. WE@UELIN. 
St. Mary Church, Torquay. 





Rudbeckia pinnata.—This Rudbeckia is 
an excellent subject for the wild garden, and 
is eminently adapted for 
naturalising on the verges 
of shrubberies and other 
similar positions, holding 
its own even in coarse 
herbage. As is the case 
with most perennial Rud- 
beckias, its blooms are of 
a very lasting character, 
and are less liable to 
injury from rain than the 
flowers of almost any per- 
ennial bearing blossoms of 
similar size. In good soil 
this plant will attain a 
height of over 5 feet, and, 
even under conditions 
which would appear most 
inimical to its well-being, 
it loses but little of its 
stature. Its habit of pro- 
longed blooming renders 
it especially valuable, its 
flowering season lasting 
from July until the au- 
tumn, and its blossoms 
showing up well when set 
off by a background of 
evergreens. Its deeply- 
cut leafage, from which 
it obtains its distinctive 
name, is very effective, 
and this, combined with 
its graceful growth, is of 
itself no mean point in its 
favour. In the wild gar- 
den fine form is almost as 
indispensable as beauty of 
bloom, and strong-grow=- 
ing plants, such as this 
Rudbeckia and Bocconia 
cordata, which combine 
both advantages, and are 
of such vigorous habit 
that, after being planted, 
they need no_ further 
attention, should be judi- 
ciously utilised. Other 
plants that may be natu- 
ralised with good effect 
are the noble Acanthus 
mollis, the Monkshood 
(Aconitum Napellus), the 
tall, grey-leaved Mullein, 
the giant Cow-Parsnip (Heracleum), Asphodels, 
Inula Helenium, Golden Rod (Solidago am- 
bigua), Japan Knot-weed (Polygonum cuspida- 
tum), the common herbaceous Peony (P. 
officinalis), and the great Evening Primrose 
(CEnothera Lamarckiana).—S. W. He 

Linum arboreum.—This is one of the 
most beautiful of hardy -plants now in bloom, 
the profusion of erect campanulate flowers of a 





golden yellow forming a striking feature. It is 
practically a sub-shrub, though frequently 


included in lists of herbaceous plants, and is 
worthy of a nice sheltered spot in any rock 
garden. As the plants get old they are some- 
times injured by frost, and for this reason 
seedlings should be freely raised to keep up the 
supply. The plant is by no means a worthless 
subject for the cool conservatory or similar place, 
though the best results accrue from giving it a 
sunny position in the rock garden in well-drained 
soil. It is worthy of a place in any amateur’s 
garden. 





FRUIT grows freely in almost any soil; in fact, it may 
: be classed as a good town Apple, as it rarely 



























































FLAVOUR IN EARLY APPLES. 
Toven of late years there has been a consider- 
able number of new Apples added to the list of 
these early fruits, we have failed. to get good 
quality, as‘most of them are second-rate, and a 
small percentage not worth growing, if flavour 
is considered, Last year I was much surprised 
to see Worcester Pearmain given a first prize 
for flavour ; doubtless the dish in question was 
staged under advantageous circumstances, and 
may have been the best, but certainly such was 
not my impression. I would at any time prefer 
an Irish Peach, the old Devonshire (Juarrenden, 
and Duchess of Oldenburg to the Apple in 
question ; but, as everyone knows, tastes differ. 
Still, although the Worcester Pearmain may be 
a good market fruit, it certainly cannot be 
classed as one of first-rate quality. Doubtless its 
free-fruiting qualities have made it a favourite, 
but I am sorry to see it recognised as a sort 
deserving of special merit, in the way of prizes for 
flavour, when there are so many superior. [| 
think the newer Lady Sudeley, if gathered at 
the right moment, far better as regards flavour. 
This has a brisk, refreshing taste, with a spicy 
aroma, which is lacking in the one noted above. 

and the newer variety is most handsome and 
the tree a rapid grower, With me it has never 
failed to fruit since the year after planting. 
Of course, I do not place Lady Sudeley on the 
same footing as Cox’s Orange ; indeed, there 
are no early Apples that one can, but if eaten 
direct from the tree it is not lacking in good 
fluvour. This variety needs less pruning than 
some; it bears so freely’ on the points of the 
shoots that much fruit is lost if hard pruned. 
A fruit much liked by some growers is the 
Irish Peach, but I think where Lady Sudeley 
is grown there is no need to plant this old 
variety. I admit few early Apples are superior 
to it in flavour, but, owing to its free cropping, 
the fruits are not large and do not keep long. 
{ have noted how curious the larger Lady 
Sudeley grows, and the Peach is somewhat 
similar. Those who prefer a solid fruit will 
find none equal to the old Devonshire (Quar- 
renden. This, grown on the Paradise-stock 
in bush form, is an excellent early Apple, and 
does well in light or well-drained soil ; on clay 
it is not so reliable. The usual method of cul- 
ture with this variety was large standards, 
but grown thus the fruits soon bruised in windy 
weather and then quickly decayed. Grown in 
the form advised and on the stock recommended 
the fruit is very fine, and its grand colour and 
vich flavour make it a general favourite. A 
few words will describe Mr. Gladstone, an early 
showy fruit. This is somewhat like Worcester 
Pearmain for qualitv, and is very prolific on the 
Paradise-stock, and where Worcester is grown 
there is no need to include the newer form, 
though Mr. Gladstone is the earlier of the two. 
We have a very showy Apple, much liked on 
account of its very bright colour. The fruits 
have a rich bloom on them like a Plum, and the 
tree is a grand cropper and known under two 
names—Duchess of Gloucester and Dachess 
Favourite. The fruits are very shapely, though 
not large, and if gathered * direct from the 
trees are of fair quality and keep longer than 
some very early kinds. Another very showy 
Apple is Red Astrachan, larger than Duchess, 
and, like it, beautifully coloured and not 
deficient in quality for an early variety, if eaten 
direct from the tree. This is less valuable 
than Duchess if stored, as it soon becomes mealy. 


\ 
finer fruits. ce 


LATE STRAWBERRIES, 


as they ripen when the glut is over. 





Strawberry Frogmore Late Pine. 


runners, 


flavour of the Frogmore, being more acid. On 


Pine for preserving ; it is a small bright red fruit, 
a very good bearer, and specially prolific on 
some soils. Many years ago this variety was 
largely grown for the market, but now is not 
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fails to crop under adverse conditions, and is in 
season in August and early September. There 
are others—indeed, there is no lack of variety— 
but I have noticed those noted for cropping, 
with the best quality and earliness combined. 
By growing these early varieties in bush form 
anyone is able to get an early supply ; at the 
same time large quantities are not needed, and 
with small trees there is an early supply with 


Mork space should be devoted to the culture of 
late Strawberries, as though the early ones are 
much appreciated, later ones are eq ually useful, 
What is 
better, they are often less injured by frost, as 
they bloom later. The variety illustrated, the 
Frogmore Pine, is one of the best of the Pine 
section, and noted for its lateness. This, planted 
on a north border, will give fruits almost as late 
as Oxonian, one of the latest of all varieties, 
but not nearly so good as the one figured, which, 
being of extra rich fine flavour, is one of the very 
best fruits when well grown. It needs, how- 
ever, good cultivation, as it makes but few 
runners, a small growth, and cannot be classed 
as a heavy cropper. On the other hand, most 
of the Pine section are not heavy croppers, and 
it may be urged that they are not suitable for 
amateurs, and they are not where they are taken 
little care of and allowed to remain many years 
in one place. Ihave seen the plants so p2or as 


not to be worth the labour of gathering. I 
fear the Pine Strawberries are not popular 
with amateurs, as they make so few 
The Elton Pine, still one of the 
best as regards flavour, is certainly a heavier 
cropper than the Frogmore, and a splendid 
preserving variety. Itisa more profitable fruit 
than the one illustrated, but it lacks the rich 





the other hand, many like its acidity. Few 
varieties are superior to the Grove End Scarlet 


A brisk, sprightly fruit is Summer Golden 
Pippin, also known under the name of Yellow 
Ingestre. A small fruit, firm flesh, a golden- 
yellow when quite ripe, and much liked by 
those who prefer a solid, brisk-flavoured fruit. 
There are, I believe, two, if not more, varieties 
of the Summer Pippin, as some are much larger 
and greener, but stock and soil will influence 
these fruits. The true form is a good standard 
fruit, and though ripe early in September it will 
keep well into the winter. I have not noted 
the value of Duchess of Oldenburg as a summer 
fru ter. This is a class of Apple many people 
like, and is in some catalogues classed as a 
cooking fruit, but if geown in bush form on the 
Paradise-stock it is well worth a place on the 
dessert-table; the fruits are of medium size, 
with a brisk acid flavour. This is much liked 
by many, and the tree is a constant bearer and 





much valued, as its size is against it. We have 
no lack of really excellent late Strawberries of 
distinct Pine flavour. Of course the well-known 
‘ut less grown British Queen is closely related 
to this section, but though still the leading 
fruit as regards high flavonr, it will not thrive 
on all soils. A variety little known but well 
worth room is Bicton White Pine, a white berry 
and a, free grower in most soils. This does well 
in light land, as_ its ample foliage is a 
protection in dry summers. I am aware 
many may not care for the colour of its 
fruits ; they are, however, a novelty and make 
a change for the dessert. impress of India, a 
new variety, is a distinct Pine fruit, having 
small, compact foliage, like most of the kinds 
noted above; but this is not so late as some 
Strawberries, and is a good grower if given good 
cultivation. I have not named the Filbert Pine, 
a robust variety of pale orange-red colour, and 
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brisk flavour. It is a good grower in light soils, 
a fair cropper, and an excellent late variety. 
There are others, such as the new George 
Lesuir, which is of splendid Pine flavour, large 
size, and a continuous cropper. It is a very 
handsome fruit, and will certainly make a good 
amateur’s Strawberry, as it crops freely, and is 
not fastidious as to soil. I have had this 
variety in bearing from July to September, and 
this is a point amateurs should make a note of, 
as varieties like this prolong the season. Lax- 
ton’s Latest of Allisa grand variety as regards 
quality, size, and crop, but needs good culture. 
It is not a true Pine, but so much like it in 
flavour that it is worth including. Although 
named Latest of All, it is not so late as several 
of the Pine family. On the other hand, its 
quality is a distinct recommendation, and I find 
it crops better the second year than the first, 
Tam unable in a note on late Strawberries to 
go into culture. I hope to do so later, I will 
only add that all the Pine varieties need the 
best cultivation. W. 
nn 
RIPENING PEACHES. 
THAT a well-ripened Peach is one of the most 
delicious of all the fruits that can be grown in 
this country, either under glass or trained on a 
sunny wall in the open air, will, I should say, be 
generally admitted by anyone who has eaten it 
under such conditions. On the other hand, a 
badly-ripened Peach (like many of them that 
find their way into our public markets are) is 
about as disagreeable a morsel to partake of as 
can well be imagined, and thus it comes about 
that many in this country who are fruit eaters, 
ind can afford to pay for good produce into the 
bargain, do not care for Peaches, simply because 
they are so rarely to be had in good condition. 
Now, in the culture of Peaches to be eaten it is 
§ the utmost importance to make the very most 
the action of sunshine and light, generally 
3)eaking, on the fruit. Numbers of Peaches are 
5uthered which are paler and sourer than they 
vaght to be, simply from being insufficiently 
+xposed to the light while growing on the tree. 
Va trellis-trained trees under glass they are apt 
co suffer from shade ; against a warm south wall 
they are not so badly off ; but there is no reason 
why they should not be exposed fully to the 
sunshine in more cases than they are. It is a 
mistake often made to suppose that it is time 
enough to put the leaves aside when the fruit 
begins to ripen; it should be exposed from the 
time it begins to stone. It needs the full 
light to enable it to perform its functions 
just as much as the leaves do, and the exposed 
truit on healthy trees is ina general way always 
the largest and best, as well as the best looking. 
First, it (the fruit) should be on the upper side 
of the branches, and next, the shoots should be 
laid in thinly, and the foliage should be picked 
off or pinched in somewhat wherever it overlies 
the fruit. Merely pushing the leaves on one 
side will not do when a syringe has to be used. 
You may, in a certain manner, complete the 
ripening of a Peach off the tree, but you cannot 
colour it, and colour means high flavour and 
sweetness. An observant Peach-grower cannot 
fail to notice the inferiority of the quality of 
those fruits which have been most accessible to 
the action of the sun’s rays—those fully exposed, 
in the case, say, of a Royal George Peach-tree— 
being often rosy-crimson nearly all over, while 
in others the intervention of a single leaf left its 
mark on the pale skin of a fruit so placed, and 
the flavour in them not quite so good. Ouat- 
doors in our dull and wet climate the importance 
of full exposure to every ray of sunlight can be 
hardly over-estimated. The shade of the foliage 
makes many degrees difference to the tempera- 
ture, and early and perfect maturation is en- 
tirely a question of the accumulated heat of the 
summer. Cultivators of the Peach should about 
now go over ths trees on walls, selectall the finest 
fruits, and either press the foliage aside from 
them, or remove some of it altogether, only 
be sure and see that it is kept off. Tying or 
nailing in the shoots in good time is another 
matter that should be attended to for the same 
reasons, and in order to ripen the wood. The 
shoots on outdoor trees always grow rankest 
when not so treated, therefore the sooner they 
are secured to the walls the better. The fear 
of thinning out the shoots too much is often the 
great bugbear of inexperienced cultivators; but 
leaving plen vy of shoots is not so important as 
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letting them remain in the right place. Take 
care to do that so as to provide well-furnished 
branches in all parts of the trees ; but do not 
hesitate to remove a shoot wherever it interferes 
with its next neighbouring growth. A very 
thin sprinkling of well-hardened young wood 
(comparatively speaking) will produce flowers 
enough the next season to guarantee plenty of 
fruit, and the thinner the shoots are the better 
ripened they will be, and the more certain in 
consequence will be the crop. H. Bb. 





Strawberry Royal Sovereign.—This 
fine Strawberry is fully maintaining its reputa- 
tion, both for pots, under glass, and in the open 
ground, either for garden or field culture. It 
is a very robust grower, and this season, owing 
to the long spell of wet weather during May 
and the early part of June, the foliage grew so 
large that the small amount of sunshine failed 
to ripen the fruit, so that although in the early 
spring the plants were very forward in growth 
it was in reality late before there was any ripe 
fruit worth gathering. The fruits, however, 


are very fine now, and promise to give a long | 





pruning, as large numbers of fruit-buds are pro- 
duced at the tips of the young wood. These 
should therefore be left until the crop has been 
gathered, when they may be spurred back. 
This Apple is not a long keeper, and is at its best 
during October and November—after this it is 
apt to go woolly.—A. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
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ANTHERICUM VARIEGATUM. 


Tus plant, introduced from South Africa about 
twenty years ago, and also known under the 
name of Chlorophytum elatum variegatum, is 
exceedingly useful on account of its graceful 
foliage for greenhouse and conservatery decora- 
tion, while fine specimens are sometimes to be 
met with that have been grown successfully as 
window plants. For indoor effect this 
Anthericum associates well with such subjects 
as the India-rubber-plant (Ficus elasticus), 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida), and Dracienas 
in variety, while it possesses the advantage of 











Anthericum (Chlorophytum) variegatum, 


season of picking. Happily there is a decided 
improvement in the kinds of baskets used for 
packing, and, above all, the South-Western fruit 
vans are more like first-class carriages than the 
old dirty cattle trucks that did duty only a few 
seasons back for conveying this tender and 
perishable fruit to market.—J. G., Gosport. 
Apple Yorkshire Beauty.—This Apple 
is synonymous with Red Hawthornden, but I 
think the appellation Yorkshire Beauty has the 
prior claim as far as nomenclature is concerned. 
It is rightly named, for it has a beautiful wax- 
like appearance, with a handsome rosy-blush on 
the exposed side of the fruit when fully ripe. 
Orchard-grown fruits are generally more highly 
coloured than are those produced on bushes and 
pyramids. It is an excellent market kind ; the 
fruits grow from medium to large in size, some 
being round and somewhat flattened, while 
others are inclined to be conical. The flesh is 
tender, white, and juicy. It is an excellent 
cropp2r grown in any form of tree, and should 
be largely planted for market. Trees worked 
+he Paradise-stock require rather careful 





being hardier than the majority of the latter, 
and in this respect, at all events, excels the 
handsome Pandanus Veitchi, which, at its first 
distribution, it was prophesied to be destined to 
supersede. The Pandanus will, doubtless, main- 
tain the premier place with those who possess 
the advantages of a stove-house, but the 
Anthericum depicted in the accompanying 
illustration may be successfully cultivated by all 
who have a conservatory or greenhouse from 
which frost can be excluded, and it is thus a 
particularly useful plant for the amateur. 
When first sent out it was popularly supposed 
to be hardy, but this, unfortunately, soen 
proved to be a delusion, the belief resulting in 
the loss of many plants. Rich, sandy loam is 
an admirable compost for the subject under 
notice, which is of easy culture. Large speci- 
mens are sometimes used with good effect for the 
furnishing of vases during the summer months, 
and it is when given an elevated position, as in 
such cases, that the full beauty of the drooping, 
strap-shaped leaves can be best appreciated. The 
chief decorative merit of the plant lies in its 
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foliage, but it also isa flower-bearer, producing 
small blossoms on stems thrown well above the 
foliage. It may be propagated by seed, suckers, 
or by division of the plants in spring, while if 
the flower-stems are allowed to remain, these 
often throw out from the nodes rosettes of 
leaves, which form young plants that may be 
eventually potted off. ey VV cn ls 


Drying Rose-leaves (A. Wl’. J.).— 
Gather the Roses, full blown, ona dry day, pick 
off only the outer petals, throwing the centres 
away. Spread them on a large sheet of 
unprinted paper, and put them in a sunny 
window. ‘They need tossing and turning at 
least once a day—to see that they are not damp 
and matted together. As soon as they are 
quite dry and shrivelled, pack them ina jar with 
a lid, mixing in dried Lavender, Lemon-scented 
Verbena, and all scented flowers that can be 
gathered and dried from the garden, a } lb. of 
Orris root, from a good chemist’s, a } lb. of 
Cloves and Allspice, well pounded, with a } lb. 
of fine salt, and the same quantity of bay salt 
pounded and sifted. Mix these well together, 
keeping them closely covered for quite twelve 
months before using. The lid of the jar should 
always be replaced at night after using the 
scent. This improves with keeping, but if the 


lid is never replaced the scent evaporates. —b 








ORCHIDS. 


STANHOPEAS. 

Most of the Stanhopeas are natives of Centra 
America, and now that many of these plants 
are in bloom in various Orchid collections, a few 
remarks on their culture may prove useful to 
amateur cultivators. It is often remarked that 
Stanhopeas last in perfection only a few days, 
but against these objections it may be stated 
that they are so very free flowering that the 
plants usually produce a succession of flower - 
spikes, which keeps them in bloom for a long 
time, and where a number of the following 
varieties are grown, some of them will be in 
flower throughout the months of July, August, 
and September: Stanhopea Wardi, 8. eburnea, 
S. Lowi, S. Amesiana, S. insignis, 8. tigrina, 
S. saccata, S. bucephalus, 8. Schmitdeni, 8. 
platyceras, S. Mastersiana, and 8. Devoniana. 
The new S. Rodigasiana is also worth adding 
to the collection when obtainable. I am told 
on reliable authority that this wonderful 
species lasts in good condition for seven or eight 
days. All of the varieties mentioned succeed 
best when grown in baskets suspended from 
the roof of the Cattleya or intermediate- 
house. They will also grow and bloom freely 
in an ordinary stove temperature. During 
their season of growth these plants require 
abundance of root moisture, but after 
growth is finished they should be placed ina 
temperature fluctuating between 50 degs. and 
60 degs., during which time they should be 
kept, comparatively speaking, dry. If grown 
in pots the flower-spikes are often sent down 
through the soil into the crocks and the 
grotesque massive flowers are lost. It is im- 
portant not to place any crocks into the basket 
for drainage. All that is required is a layer of 
Sphagnum Moss on the bottom, filling up 
around the plant with a mixture of one half 
fibrous peat and the other half Sphagnum Moss. 
‘are should be taken that the baskets used 
should be of the smallest possible size in pro- 
portion to the sizes of the plants. 

Dendrobium infundibulum and its variety 
Jamesianum are the most ornamental of the 
genus for the cool-house, and kinds which should 
be sought after for general cultivation. The 
white of the sepals and petals and the cinnabar- 
red and sulphur-yellow of the throat present a 
most agreeable and pleasing combination. At 
the present time the Odontoglossum-house is 
the best place for them, but about the beginning 
of October, when the nights become cold, they 
should be placed at the cool end of the inter- 
mediate-house to complete and ripen their 
growth. At all times both plants must be kept 
moist at the root, especially during the growing 
season. W., B. 





Growing the Bee Orchis.—I have some 
Bee Orchises growing in a meadow. Please tell 
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me how I can get them to grow in garden. 
When should they be lifted? What soil and 
aspect will suit them—dry or moist? I believe 
they are difficult to transplant into a garden.— 
T. M., Sudbury, Suffolk. 

“,” We should advise your lifting the plants 
of Bee Orchis in the autumn. A soil composed 
of peat, loam, and loaf-mould in equal quanti- 
ties should suit them. The position should be 
rather dry than boggy, as the Bee Orchis will 
not exist in a swamp. This terrestrial Orciid 
(Ophrys apifera) often proves very impatient of 
cultivation, but is sometimes acclimatised in 
gardens. Occasionally, even when, apparently, 
in good health, it has been known to disappear 
for a year or two and then to reappear again, 
looking none the worse for its prolonged torpor. 
As these plants are growing in your meadow, 
could you not arrange to dig up the turves in 
which they are growing, cutting them with 
8 inches of soil below the Grass, and transferring 
these turves to the wilder portion of your 
garden, where you might remove a portion of 
the soil and substitute the turf? You would 
want a certain depth of soil beneath the turf so 
as to make sure of not injuring any of the roots 
of the Orchises. If you were to carry out this 



























































roundish and rarely exceeding 2 inches in height. 


much overhead. The pseudo-bulbs complete, 
they were turned out to ripen with the Den- 


wards in the open air, and they flowered well. 


front and a pale brownish-yellow throat.—H. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


plan we should advise the end of August or 
beginning of September as a suitable time. THE CHINESE PRIMULA AND ITS 
CULTURE. 





¥ THESE beautiful flowers may be said to be indis- 
ONCIDIUM CONCOLOR, pensable for winter and spring decoration of the 
Tue pretty yellow blossoms of this Oncidium are 
among the most ornamental in the genus, not- 
withstanding the plant only grows a few 
inches high. On the strongest plants the bulbs 
seldom exceed 2 inches in height, yet from these 
a spike springs over a foot in length densely 
packed with large flowers. Though not a 
difficult plant to grow, it is one that when 
received in good condition every endeavour 
should be made to keep it so. Once get the 
pseudo-bulbs badly shrivelled from over-fower- 
ing or lack of moisture, and it will not be an 
easy matter to bring it back to luxuriance, but 
when well situated and thoroughly healthy it 
is the cultivator’s own fault if he does not keep 
it in health and increase its size. Though a 
native of Brazil, it is found naturally at con- 
siderable elevations upon the Organ Mountains ; 
consequently cool and moist conditions all the 
year round suit it best. One thing that all 
these cool Oncidiums detest is a dry or 
draughty house. Air they delight in—must 
have—but the currents of ‘air must be regular 
and tempered by moisture. Perhaps the best 
of all positions is one not far from a ventilator 
in the roof, where the air currents rustle the 
foliage as if moved by the touch, and in a house 
that never rises much above 70 degs. in summer 
or falls below 50 degs. in winter. The roots are 
of medium strength, but are not ambitious in 
leaving their pot or basket, preferring rather to 
coil around the lumps of charcoaland crocks that 
are mixed with the peat and Moss given as 
compost. A little only of this is required, from 
an inch in thickness for the smaller plants, to 
1; inches or so for the larger ones. But let the 
material be the best at command, as it does not 
like disturbance. Once in two years is often 
enough to repot or rebasket, but if the surface 
seems at all sour in the intervening season let 
a little of it be removed and replaced with 
new. Care is needed in doing this, especially 
around the new pseudo-bulbs, for if the young 
roots are damaged or broken much more harm 
will be done to the plants than the top-dressing 
does good. After disturbance, keep the roots 
well on the dry side for a time, but load the 
atmosphere with moisture. Keep this up all 
the year round, and when new roots have 
formed and the plants are again established 
water may again be freely applied. Healthy 
plants are not, as a rule, troubled much by 
insects, as they grow under conditions uncon- 
genial to the latter. Should white-scale put in 
an appearance, lose no time in effecting a 
clearance of them by carefully sponging the 
plants time after time until all the insects are 
destroyed. 


small poorly-formed flowers, with plain margins. 
To-day we have numerous beautiful shades, from 
pure white, blue, pink, up to the richest crimson 
and ruby shades, with splendid large flowers, 
richly fimbriated. 


flowering seed of a good strain should be sown 


for the seed pots or pans is as follows: One 
part rich turfy loam, one part well-rotted leaf. 


through a }-inch riddle, using the rough part 
over the drainage. The latter should be care- 


with soil give a gentle watering through a 


time previous to sowing the seed, which 


potting off. Place the pots in a temperature 
of 65 degs. to 70 degs., and near to the 
glass. Place a piece of glass over the pots or 
pans and shade with a piece of paper, until the 
seedlings are up—when the paper must be 
removed, except in. bright sunshine, partly 
removing the glass to prevent the plants draw- 
ing. When the seedlings have developed two 
or three leaves pot singly in 24-inch pots, 
using the same kind of compost as for the seed 
pots. Cover the stem of the young plants just 
to the bottom of the leaf-stalk, replace them 
close to the glass, water and carefully shade 
from bright sunshine, and give air on all favour- 
able occasions. As soon as the roots reach the 
sides of the pots shift immediately into 4-inch 
or 5-inch pots, a little thoroughly rotted stable 
er cow-manure being added to the compost, 
with a slight sprinkling of wood charcoal and 
crushed bones. Do not allow the plants to 
receive the least check, but as the roots reach 
the sides of the pots shift at once tothe flower- 
ing size, which may be 6 inches, 7 inches, or 
even 8 inches if very large plants are required. 
Splendid plants can be produced in the former 
size. 

Be very careful in watering, allowing the 
plants to require it before it is given, and do 
not crowd the plants. Keep each one clear of 
its neighbour, and place on an inverted empty 
pot. This will allow a perfect circulation of 
light and air amongst the plants, and produce a 
stiff, sturdy growth and perfect development of 
foliage. Many cultivaters pinch out the leadin 
flower-stem, but this destroys the natural habit 
and beauty of the plant, for instead of a com- 
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Leliopsis domingensis.—This pretty 
plant is seldom seen under cultivation, and more 
than once plants have been sold under the name 
that are simply one of the Mexican species of 
Lelia. Such a case was brought to my notice 
very recently, when a flower of L. albida was 


sent as the kind named above. L. domingensis 
grows about 6 inches high, the pseudo-bulbs 


The flowers are crowded upon the raceme, about 
half-a-dozen being the usual number, and they 
seldom expand fully, or, according to my experi- 
ence, last long in good condition. It is, I 
believe, seldom imported by the trade or through 
the usual channels, but some years since I had 
the charge of a nice little batch of it that had 
been collected privately. These were fastened 
to small charred blocks at first, and afterwards 
placed entire into baskets. They were grown 
with Dendrobiums and other heat-loving species 
in a house little shaded, and were well watered 
while making their growth, but not syringed 


drobes at first in a warm, sunny house, after- 


The sepals, petals, and lip are of a pretty soft 
rose, the last having a deeper-tinted blotch in 





conservatory and greenhouse. They have also 
reached such a high standard of perfection that 
there seems but little left to desire. I was 
interested fifty years ago in their culture, but 
we had only two varieties and two shades of 
colourat that period—a pale pink anda white, with 


To secure well-developed plants for winter 
in early April, and again about the end of May 
for the late spring flowering. Suitable compost 


mould and silver-sand; the whole may be passed 


fully done. After the pots or pans are filled 
fine rose, and allow them to stand a little 


should be done thinly to prevent the seedling 
drawing up weakly before being ready for 


pact, conical-formed head of flowers, the centre 
of which will be the very last to flower, we get 
several sprawling trusses of bloom which require 


supports to make them at all pleasing ; and even 
with this attention they are not so effective. 
During July and August the plants will do well 
in a cold-pit or frame, the bottom of which 
should be covered with fine cinder-ashes, and 
each plant placed on an inverted empty pot. 
Keep them clear of each other, and if this simple 
method is followed very perfect plants will be 
the result. Should very damp, cold weather 
occur during September, remove the plants at 
once to the greenhouse. 

The semi-double and double varieties are also 
most beautiful and very desirable, being useful 
for cutting ; the latter, of course, are propagated 
by cuttings, and are a little more delicate in 
constitution, requiring a little higher tempera- 
ture during winter, and less moisture. They 
are very subject to damping-off at the stem; a 
little fine wood charcoal mixed with the soil 
and on the surface of the pot will prevent this. 
The following are fine varieties of the double 
form: Alba plena grandiflora, Annie Hillier, 
light pink ; Atro rosea Balfouri, deep crimson ; 
Candidissima, white; Earl of Beaconsfield, 
carmine; Fairy, white; King of Purples; 
Marchioness of Exeter ; Princess of Wales ; 
Purple Perfection; Rubra grandiflora ; Stew- 
arti; W. H. Parker, rosy-carmine. 

H. E1tis. 
enna 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, 


THESE are amongst the most handsome of 
flowers for decorating the greenhouse and 
conservatory. or early flowering seed should 
be sown the end of May, the main batch being 
sown in July. Well-drained pans -nould be 
used for sowing the seed in, placing a layer of 
the rough siftings from te soil over the crock 8, 
The compost I find them do well in is half peat 
and loam, with a good sprinkling of sand, 
mixing it well together. Fill the pans to 
within an inch of the top with soil that has been 
through a fine sieve, pressing it lightly with a 
smooth piece of board to make an even surface. 
This should be watered with a fine rose, sowing 
the seed thinly and evenly soon after. I never 
use boxes for these plants, as the wood often- 
times causes a fungus to grow, which soon kills 
the, plants. Cover the pans with squares of 
glass to keep the soil moist until the seed 
germinates, placing them in a frame in some 
moist, shady situation, or under a north wall 
where the sun cannot get at them. If exposed 
to the sun for a short time, or allowed to become 
dry, they will be ruined. When the seedlings 
can be seen raise the glass a little, giving 
more air each day until it is removed 
altogether. 


When the first rough leaf is made, prick off 
the seedlings singly into small pots or pans, 
3 inches apart, lifting thena very carefully with 
a label. The compost should be the same a3 
for sowing, placing them in the same frames on 
an ash bottom, and giving them a gentle 
watering. They should have close attention 
now, as they soon damp. When the leaves 
touch, or the roots are running round the sides 
of the pots, move them into 3-inch pots, the 
soil for this shift being three parts good loam 
and one of well-decayed manure, mixing some 
sand with it to keep it open. They should 
never be allowed to get pot-bound, shifting 
them on as required, until they are in their 
flowering-pots, 8-inch and 10-inch pots being 
suitable sizes. During the winter keep them 
in a cool-house or pit, giving them plenty of 
air, and dewing them over in bright weather. 
If the temperature can be kept above freezing 
it will suit them, as they dislike fire-heat, there- 
fore it should only be used in frosty weather. 
Airing should be carefully attended to in the 
spring. The sun is often very powerful, with a 
cold east wind, and where these conditions 
prevail give less air and shade lightly. A 
sharp watch should be kept for greén-fly, which 
is very troublesome. Dust the plants with 
Tobacco-powder or fumigate, or the pests will 
soon cripple the plants. When the flowering- 
pots are full of roots give a little artificial- 


manure. H. B: S. 
mit) 52 tie eee 


Streptosolen Jamesoni.—In reply to ‘J, idee 


notice in the list of climbers in GARDENING, July 2, that a 
very beautiful and free creeper has not been mentioned— 
namely, Streptosolen Jamesoni. It is very suitable for a 
cool greenhouse, and is yellow and orange in colour, and 
for months is a mass of bloom,—E, W, 
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MARGUERITE CARNATIONS IN POTS. 


TuEsE are grown for late autumn and early 
winter bloom, and very useful they are at that 
time, when Carnations generally are over, and 
so many things in the outdoor garden are past 
their best. They are, however, equally service- 
able during the spring months, and it is possible 
to have a good supply of Carnations up to the 
time they begin to flower in the open ground. 
L do not consider this race of Carnations of 
much service for midwinter bloom; they form 
buds freely in the autumn, but the blooms do 
not seem to have much substance when they 
open and quickly fade. From the beginning of 
March onward they come good in form and 
colour, and have that delicious fragrance 
which is almost entirely wanting during the 
dull winter months. The culture of the 
Marguerite Carnations is remarkably simple, 
consisting in putting them out in earl 

spring in well-worked, fairly enriched Bout, 
and lifting and potting them late in summer or 
early in autumn. Many sow the seed early in 
spring, in warmth, but I much prefer to sow in 
July or early in August in a cold-frame. The 
seed germinates freely at that season, and the 
young plant can be kept in a cool-house through 
the winter, coming into the open air in spring, 
without having been subjected to the debilitating 
effect of artificial heat. No hardening off is neces- 
sary, as is indispensable in the case of plants 
raised in heat in February ; and if planting out 
for the summer months is to be practised, the 
young plants can be set out a month or six 
weeks earlier than can otherwise be the case. 
Some grow these Carnations in pots during the 
summer, but I am decidedly in favour of putting 
them into the open ground. Healthy young 
seedlings put out early in April will grow into 
specimens large enough for 7-inch pots, and they 
will be crowded with buds by the close of the 
summer. Karly planting admits of early 
lifting, the plants being large enough to pot 
up by the middle of August. Flower-spikes 
will be thrown up, when these plants are 
doing well, early in July; but these 
will have to be pinched off, as flowers are not 
required before October, just as outdoor things 
are mostly over, and the formation of side 
growths is thereby encouraged, so that compact, 
leafy specimens, with abundant foliage down to 
the rim of the pot, are obtained. From the 
beginning of August the flower-stems should be 
allowed to push up, as these will give a crop of 
bloom during the autumn and early winter 
months. If the weather is dry, it is advisable 
to give a good watering the day previous to 
lifting. Pots only large enough to contain the 
roots should be used, as the object is to get the 
plants as pot-bound as possible by winter. The 
small amount of fresh soil necessary should be 
very fine, so that it can be worked in among 
the roots. If the plants are stood in a cold- 
frame, shaded from hot sun, and kept rather 
close for a few days, they will soon make new 
roots, and can then be exposed to the full sun. 
I have had plants treated as above recom- 
mended, the roots of which could hardly be got 
into 8-inch pots, and which gave a constant 
succession of bloom from November to July. 
The colours, too, are really good, ranging from 
pure white to very dark crimson, and they have 
the true Clove scent. J. 





Ranunculus crenatus.— There is a 
special way of propagating this slow-growing 
but free-flowering species, and all the group to 
which it is most nearly allied. The idea is to 
take advantage of its free flowering otherwise 
than from seed, which happens, as in this case, 
to be rarely fertile. The early spring or winter 
flowers have a short and stout scape, with a 
sort of node or bract joint about midway up. 
When the flower is half expanded pick it off; 
the result is that a foliar development sets in at 
the joint, and by June it becomes a nice rosetted 
tuft of leaves, only needing to be pulled off the 
parent plant with original flower-stem and set 
at once as an offset, though there may be no 
roots. Contact with the soil causes roots to be 
emitted in two or three days in June, and the 
young plants are assured. Of course it is only 
worth while to adopt such special means of pro- 
pagation where offsets and seed largely fail, and 
it need not be said that but few plants lend 
themselves to this mode of increase, and certainly 
all species of the genus Ranunculus do not, 





THALICTRUM AQUILEGIFOLIUM. 


Tus, the most showy of the Meadow Rues, is 
worthy of a place in cvary herbaceous border or 
wild garden, while in the confines of the bog 
garden it is also at home, and grows vigorously 
on the banks of streamlets or along the margin 
of still pools. In deep, rich soil it often attains 
a height of 5 feet, its tall flower-heads, when 


the countless blossoms expand into a cloud of 
feathery inflorescence, being particularly 
effective. It is true that the individual flowers 
are somewhat insignificant, but this in no way 
detracts from the value of the plant as a decora- 
tive subject, while the handsome leafage and 
purple stems form an attractive contrast to the 
billows of softly-tinted blossom by which they 
are surmounted. The flowers of the type are of 
a parchment-white colour, but there is also a 


variety which bears pure white blossoms, while 


in a third they are of a pale lavender hue. 
Associated with strong plants of the Orange 























The larger Meadow Rue (Thalictrum aquilegifoliam). 


to best advantage the ivory-white of the Meadow 
Rue’s inflorescence. 

Other Thalictrums are T. anemonoides, the 
Rue Anemone, and T. adiantifolium, the Fern 
Rue. The former is a delightful little plant, pro- 
ducing fragile white flowers very similar in 
appearance to the delicate chalices of the Wood 
Sorrel (Oxalis) of our hedgerows. It grows well 
in the rock garden, but must be preserved 
against the inroads of encroaching neighbours. 
In T. adiantifolium the Maiden-hair-like foliage 
is the chief attraction. The graceful fronds are 
very beautiful and useful for arranging with 
cut flowers. 





Veronica orientalis tenuifolia.—oOf 
the many species and forms of this varied genus, 
this kind possesses the merit of being among 
the deepest coloured of the blue shades, In 
this respect the shade of blue is intense, 
almost a deep gentian-blue, that is enhanced by 
a pure white eye in the centre. These two 











Lily, which throws its tall bloom-spires above 
the Thalictrum’s flower-head, the type is seen at 


its best, the deep orange of the Lilies setting off 


colours render the plant a conspicuous object in 
the rock garden at this time. Neat and dwarf 
in habit, after the manner of V. pectinata or 


V. prostrata, it is also free and profuse flower- 
ing, the somewhat procumbent patches forming 
a conspicuous object in the rock garden during 
the season. 


SOWING FLOWER SEEDS. 


Tur present season has presented a marked 
contrast to several of its predecessors in regard 
to the weather, for during May and June dull, 
cloudy, or wet weather has prevailed in place 
of drought and bright sunshine. I seldom 
remember a season when slugs and various 
pests have been so active in the garden. No 
sooner was a bed of seedlings well above the 
soil than one found that something was reducing 
their number, and in a few days (unless some 
remedy was applied) the whole crop was cleared 
off. Many owners of gardens attributed the 
loss to the seed not germinating at all. Now, 
we all know that some gardens are much more 
difficult to manage than others in regard to this 
matter, but I find it generally much the safest 
plan to sow flower seeds in boxes and transplant 
as soon as large enough, for it is not only the 
loss of valuable seed, but valuable time as well. 
With many plants the loss of a fortnight in the 
early part of the year makes all the difference 
between whether the crop will be of any use— 
at least, for that season. I would advise all 
those who are sowing biennials now to try the 
box plan in preference to sowing open-air beds, 
for any ordinary cutting-box will produce seed- 
lings enough for any ordinary garden. Polyan- 
thuses, Pansies, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, Columbines, Forget-me-nots, 
and the host of other things that help to make 
a garden gay, if sown at once, and pricked out 
in beds as soon as large enough to handle, will 
give an abundant supply for filling beds or 
borders in the autumn. It is useless depending 
on old plants of these kinds, for a supply of 
vigorous young stock should be raised every 
year if you wish to have a gay garden, and a 
very little seed of a good strain, if taken care 
of, is worth any quantity of rubbish. 
J. G., Gosport. 





LILIUM NEPALENSE. 


Tuts Lily is certainly one of the most distinct 
members of the entire genus, and forms a very 
attractive object in the greenhouse, for to be 
seen at its best it needs a lot of protec- 
tion. It is now generally well known, but a 
fair amount of individual differences exists in 
the case of this Lily, as well as in many other 
species. In some the chocolate-purple centre 
extends farther down the flower than in others, 
while the lighter-coloured reflexed portion 
varies a good deal in its shade of yellow. or 
greenish-yellow. While this Lily can be readily 
flowered in a satisfactory manner if good 
imported bulbs are obtainable, it is really a 
very difficult species to cultivate, as the second 
year the display of blossoms will, asa rule, be 
few and far between. From this circumstance 
continual importations are necessary to keep up 
the supply, and as they are collected in a wild 
state and not cultivated for the purpose, as is 
done in the case of the Japanese kinds, it is 
very probable that L. nepalense will soon get 
much scarcer than it was, as has already hap- 
pened in the case of the Neilgherry Lily (Lilium 
neilgherrense). IL. nepalense is a native of 
Upper Burmah, and other species from the same 
region are L, sulphureum, L. Bakerianum, by 
primulinum, and L. Lowi. Of these, L. sul- 
phureum still reaches this country in consider- 
able numbers, L. Lowi crops up occasionally, 
while the other two are quite rare. A notable 
feature about these Burmese Lilies is the great 
general resemblance that the bulbs bear to one 
another, for although one may select some indi- 
viduals with a certain amount of confidence, yet 
in the case of others it is quite impossible to 
speak with any degree of certainty till growth 
commences. L. sulphureum, as a rule, has 
larger and darker coloured bulbs than the 
others, but small ones of this species are very 
puzzling. In the case of L. nepalense, and, in 
fact, all the above-mentioned kinds, the bulbs 
should be potted as soon as received, which 
usually happens in the first two months of the 
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year. Pots 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
will be sufficient for even the largest bulbs, as, 
in common with all Lilies, overpotting must be 
avoided. The pots should be well drained, and 
a mixture of loam, peat, and sand forms a very 
suitable compost. In potting, the upper part 
of the bulb should be about half an inch below 
the surface of the soil. If the soil is kept fairly 
moist, the roots at the base of the bulb wilil 
soon become active, but it is often some time 
hefore the shoot appears above the surface. 
The shoots of this Lily are stout, but 
few in number, and while in the case 
of some Lilies a great quantity are pushed 
out at the base of the flower-stem, in this 
species they are not at all numerous. After 
potting, a cool greenhouse temperature, such as 
that in which Pelargoniums thrive, will suit 
IL, nepalense well. During the growing season 
the principal care will be to keep the plants clear 
of aphides, as they quickly do a considerable 
amount of injury if allowed to congregate among 
the young unfolding leaves. 





EPACRISES. 


THERE are few moreserviceable greenhouse plants 
than these, as not only are they of great use when 
in blossom for ordinary purposes such as conser- 
vatories and room decoration, but they are of 
much value in a cut state, their long, slender 
shoots being in due season clothed with gay 
blossoms, just the thing for vases, where, if kept 
supplied with fresh water and not subjected to 
a dry heat by being placed too near a fire, they 
last a long time in perfection. Epacrises are, I 
think, generally supposed by amateurs to be 
difficult to grow, but in reality they are not so. 
On the contrary they may be managed much 
more easily than Cape Heaths, as they will en- 
dure a confined atmosphere better, and do not 
object to a certain amount of artificial heat, of 
which most Heaths are exceedingly impatient, 
and soon show signs of the injurious effect which 
it has on them by becoming mildewed and 
speedily fall into a bad state of health. With 
1egard to their 

PROPAGATION.—Epacrises are not as pre- 
viously stated difficult to grow, but they are to 
propagate. As this, however, is carried out 
extensively by professional and skilled hands in 
nurseries, and as the plants may be bought very 
cheap, it is hardly worth while attempting to 
strike any; indeed the attempt todo so in a 
general sense would be more than likely to end 
in failure. Those who would like to begin their 
cultivation should purchase plants when just 
coming into blossom, so that by getting them at 
that period, a choice may be made of the: sorts 
most liked. When the blossoms have faded, cut 
back the shoots in order to induce the plants to 
break again below and form a number of young 
ones at their bases; it is on these young 
shoots that the flowers of the following 
year will be borne. The extent to which they 
should be pruned depends on their strength, but 
in a general way about a couple of inches of the 
old wood is quite enough to leave, and to ensure 
this portion breaking well, it is always advisable 
to stand the plants in a house where they can 
be tolerably close, and have a warm, moist 
atmosphere just to pive them a start. A slight 
syringing overhead now and then on the 
mornings and evenings of bright, sunny days 
will help them materially, and as soon as the 
young shoots are fairly on the move, it will be 
high time for potting all that require a shift. 

Peat is the only soil that suits Epacrises, and 
this material should be of as fibrous a nature as 
it is possible to get it, and when chopped up 
tolerably fine have a heavy sprinkling of sharp 
slver-sand cast over it, and the whole 
thoroughly mixed together. In repotting it is 
important to have nice clean pots, and to see 
that they are well drained by having an inch 
or so of finely broken crocks in the bottom, over 
which should be strewn a little dry Moss to 
prevent the interstices becoming filled up with 
the soil. The pots, having been prepared in this 
way, all will be ready for shifting the plants, and 
in doing this it is very necessary to ram t*e peat 
hard in round the old ball of soil, so as to make 
it as solid as possible, otherwise the water when 
given will pass though and leave that part 
unmoistened, and the plants will languish and 
die. Epacrises make their growth best under 
glass, but when this is eokacaeead they should 













be stood in some shady position—not under 
trees—outdoors, where, exposed to the air and 
ight dews, they Keep more healthy during the 
warm summer months, and are enabled to 
thoroughly ripen their wood and to ensure a 


good crop of flowers in their due season. 
HB: 





THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


THERE may be newer and rarer flowers in our 
gardens than this woodland favourite, but we 
certainly possess but few, if any, wild plants 
which are at the same time so dainty in all their 
ways and blossoming, and there is, perhaps, no 
native wild flower that is so universally grown 
in gardens of both rich and poor all over the 
country as is the Lily of the Valley. Of course 
it has its usual niche in all the floras, and 
Hooker tells us that it is found in ‘* woods from 
Moray to Kent and Somerset, ascending to 
1,000 feet in the north of England, naturalised 
in Scotland and Ireland, flowering in May 


and June.” Its general distribution is Europe, 


North Asia, and North America, and it is also 
met with in North China and Japan. Its chaste 
modesty and sweetness alike recommend it to all 
tastes, and it is perhaps a blessing that it has so 


far escaped the attention of those who like to im- 
prove on Nature by rearing variations in form, 


or size, or habit, or colour. It is essentially 


monotypic ; there is nothing in the whole world 


of plants quite like it, its nearest relatives being 


the twin-leaved Smilacina and the graceful 
Solomon’s Seal (Polygonatum). The plant cer- 
tainly does vary, but itis within very narrow 
limits, the range of its variation being in 
inverse proportion to its extensive geographical 
distribution. There are tall and dwarf, broad- 
leaved and narrow-leaved kinds, and some forms 
are a little earlier or more sensitive to artificial 


heat than others, this depending to some extent 
on the climate and soil in which the roots or 
crowns are, or have been, grown. There is a 


giant kind with semi-double flowers rarely seen, 
there is a poor and puny roay-purple form, and 


a kind having golden-yellow stripes on its 
foliage. Commercially, the plant has become of 
late years very important, and especially since 


Mr. Jannoch, of Dersingham, Mr. 'T. Rochford, 


of Turnford, and other growers of its flowers 
for market have made of it such a gigantic 


speciality. 
In Germany the culture of Lily of the Valley 
is an industry of considerable magnitude, and 


the Berlin ‘‘crowns” are considered finer than 
the French or Dutch-grown produce, and these 
are most largely cultivated by all the extensive 
growers, The forcing of Lily of the Valley for 


cut-flowers has proved so remunerative, that 


refrigerator chambers have been in some cases 


utilised in retarding the crowns, with heated 
forcing-pits to forward their growth, and in this 


way it is now quite possible to produce plenty 


of flowers every day in the year, if need be, 


instead of merely during the two or three spring 
months when it was formerly in season. The 


ground and climate near Berlin seem particu- 
larly well suited to the culture of this plant, 
and it is curious to note that the Berlin crowns 
are valued far more highly than are those from 
Hamburg and other localities. 

The best varieties are Berlin, Dutch, Victoria, 
and Wallace’s, and even the common wild types 
soon improve as grown in the Berlin soil.” By 
the best crowns stout spikes of from fifteen to 
twenty-five bells are produced. As we have said, 
but little, if any, attempts have been made to 
improve the Lily of the Valley from seed. As 
a rule, it increases vegetatively by its numerous 
underground stolons, but now and then, as at 
Straffan, Kildare, and elsewhere, spikes of soft 
vermilion berries succeed the snowy flowers and 
ripen good seeds from which some variations 
might naturally be expected, not but that the 
plant, as wild or as well grown, is beautiful 
enough as it is. The following account by Mr. 
A. M. Wakefield in the Spectator of June 5th, 
1897, of the Lily of the Valley, as still existent 
by the acre in the woods of Arnside Knott may 
interest those who have never seen this plant 
happy and luxuriant in its native haunts, wood- 
land and wilds— 

‘The woods where this fairy-flower has elected 
to dwell in such profusion cover perhaps three 
or four hundred acres of ground, and the beds 
of Lilies are literally all over them, spreading 
in patches of from a quarter to a whole acre. 
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Above them grow the Nutwood, the Dog Rose, 
and the Bramble, while here and there the Firs 
and Yews give the scene a quiet distirtictive 
dignity. Below the trees there is nothing but 
cool, broad, shady leaves, and the little bells of 
the ‘ Maiblume,’ as the Germans call our Lily :— 

The stooping Lilies of the Valley 

That love with shades and dews to dally, 

And bending droop on slender threads 

With broad hood leaves above their heads, 

Like white-robed maids in summer hours, 

Beneath umbrellas, shunning showers. 
Not a sound can be heard except the bird’s song ; 
verily a place to dream in, and perhaps it is 
true, as is said, that the scent of the Lily of the 
Valley has a narcotic influence, for fancies and 
imaginings take possession of one’s scent-soothed 
soul. The Lilies seem a cool, pure world of 
themselves; far away, indeed, are the stress 
and turmoil of the real world, for at this 
moment nothing seems real save acres of Lily of 
the Valley—at any rate, for half-an-hour ! 
Through a cutting in the wood the mighty and 
well-beloved outlines of the hills stand clearly 
against the horizon from Coniston Old Man to 
Kentmere. Helvellyn, Fairfield, and Red Screes 
rear their heads straight in front of us. 
Mountain peaks in the distance, and Lilies of 
the Valley all around us, verily ‘a sight for 
sair een.’ We do not need (erarde’s famous 
decoction of the blossoms, which he says is 
‘good against the gout and comforteth the 
heart ;’ the comfort enters into us with the 
sight of the fells and the scent of the flowers. We 
make no dye from our lovely Lily leaves, beauti- 
ful colour though it be. We distil no famous aqua 
aurea from their bell-like flowers to preserve us, 
as in olden days, from contagious maladies ; the 
Lily beds of Arnside are just the joyous play- 
ground of children and a dreamland for their 
elders. And the tide covers the golden sands 
with its deepest blue of southern hue, the birds 
are quieting one by one, while the Arnside 
Lilies, as the old sixteenth-century herbalist put 
it, ‘comforteth the heart.’ ” 

F. W. Bursipar. 





TRENCHES v. LEVEL SOIL. 


TrencuEs for growing Celery are valuable 
enough, but I doubt if many have tried them for 
the number of crops that are decidedly benefited 
by having their roots a little below the level. I 
was led to adopt the plan by having a succession 
of very dry seasons, especially during spring and 
early summer, and as our soil is very light, and 
overdrained with gravel, and a very limited 
supply of water, it became a question of giving 
up the culture of moisture-loving crops, or fiad- 
ing some means of economising the use of water. 
Up to the present I find no plan answers so 
well as that of marking out trenches as if for 
Celery, but not more than than half the depth. 
Our plan is to set a line on each side of the 
trench and take out about half the spade’s 
depth of soil to form a small ridge on each side. 
Then put in a good layer of well-rotted manure, 
dig, or fork it into the trench and sow the seeds, 
and this suits Peas, Scarlet Runners, and 
French Beans, Cauliflowers, Leeks, Vegetable 
Marrows—in fact, nearly any garden crop that 
makes its growth during the hottest and driest 
portion of the year may be treated as above 
described. If prolonged drought follows, a little 
mulching on each side of the trench and the 
water that can be spared confined to the roots 
by means of the firm soil on each side, will 
carry crops safely through any droughts we get 
in this country. This season we have had no 
need to supply much in the way of artificial 
waterings, as showers have been frequent during 
May and June, but this should not prevent us 
from adopting all measures necessary for coping 
with drought, when it visits us again, for, 
happily, the trench system suits wet as well as 
dry seasons, and all kinds of crops are looking 
luxuriant inthem, James Groom, Gosport. 





JAPANESE PASONIES. 


THESE Ponies may be grown and flowered in 
pots, the principal difficulty being in the case 
of plants sent to this country from Japan, the 
roots of which are long and fleshy, and being 
somewhat brittle it is necessary to employ pots 
larger than one otherwise would. If there is 
a particularly obstinate root it may be cut 
off without any injury, provided there 
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other roots to supply the plant with nourish- 
ment, but this is not often the case, as these 
individuals which are difficult to get into a pot 
of reasonable size generally have their whole 
vigour concentrated into one or two roots, hence 
their unusual strength. When growing them in 
pots the soil that I prefer is good yellow loam, 
lightened by well-decayed leaf-mould and sand. 
These Ponies like a fairly heavy compost, such 
as two-thirds of the loam to one-third of the 
leaf-mould. In planting, these long roots do 
not give so much trouble, but even then it 
should be borne in mind that all the Ponies 
need a good deep soil for their well-doing. The 
very long stout roots above referred to are not 
those of the Tree Pony itself, as all that I have 
yet seen from Japan are grafted on to the roots 
of one of the herbaceous kinds. Within the 
last few years great numbers of these Ponies 
have been sent to this country from Japan, and 
whereas at one time they frequently arrived 
n a sorry plight, much better results are 
now usually attained. They are generally 
sent packed in boxes having holes to allow 
a good circulation of air, the roots being 
preserved from drying up by dipping them 
‘na puddle of clay, and surrounding them with 
Moss. So well do they travel when treated in 
this way that out of an importation of some 
hundreds which came under my notice there was 
not a single death. Pzonies of this class just 
imported may often be met with at the London 
auction rooms during the winter, and I have seen 
some very beautiful varieties obtained in this 
way. A huge, semi-double flower of an intense 
silvery whiteness generally crops up among 
these Japanese importations, and it is, I think, 
one of the most beautiful of all. There is an- 
other much the same except that the base of the 
petals is stained with red, while a smaller but 
very double white flower is also particularly 
noticeable. Reds and pinks of various shades 
also make their appearance, both single and 
double flowers being represented among them. 
Though the double flowers last longer than the 
single ones, some of these latter are when at 
their best really magnificent. H. 





LATE ROSE REPLIES. 

Surface of Rose foliage eaten by 
insect (@. F. C.).—This is caused by one of 
the many caterpillars that infest Roses, and we 
fear you were somewhat lax in searching for 
them in Apriland May. You would not find 
many now, as they have mostly passed into the 
pupa state. The foliage now showing the white 
patches was eaten off some weeks ago, but the 
action of the sun has brought it into greater 
prominence. We should not advise you to 
deprive your plants of much of this foliage, for 
half a leaf now is better than none. You may 
prune back the shoots that have flowered to a 
good sound eye, and the young growths will 
quickly appear. A syringing of a mixture of 
Sunlight-soap and a surface-dressing of soot 
would be distasteful to the moths which are the 
primary cause of this attack. If this treatment 
is applied now and again in autumn and winter, 
you will soon stamp out the pest ; but always 
bear in mind that diligent search for them in 
the spring is of vital importance. 


Striking Rose cuttings in frame in 
August (Archie).— Your unheated frame 
facing south would answer admirably. We 
prefer a gentle bottom heat when it can be 
given. ‘Take out some of the soil and put in its 
place about 7 inches or 8 inches of stable-manure. 
Tread firmly, and cover with 5 inches or 6 inches 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse to plunge the pots into. 
The soil for the cuttings should consist of sifted 
loam, with about one part in three of silver- 
sand. Large 60 pots are the most convenient 
size. Fill these within } inch of the top; this 
! inch should consist of silver-sand, which would 
make the pot level and full. Water them well 
an hour or so before using, and dibble in the 
cuttings around edge of pot. Invert a very small 
pot upon the sand to keep the foliage of cutting 
from damping off. The making of cuttings 
has been fully described in recent issues of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. When the pot is 
finished again water well to settle the soil, and 
plunge, taking great care to keep the foliage 
sprinkled and the glass shaded with whitewash. 
When roots are about an inch long pot”cuttings 
into small 60’s, and keep close for a time in 
same or other frame, i 
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Mapleton, Shillingthorpe Hall, Stamford: ‘I. 
Gatesi, blooming outdoors, having grown there 
all the winter.” 


refined in colour; a pale soft grey, dotted and 
veined in a way beyond description. It was 
figured inthe * Garden,” February 18, 1893, and 
is one of the most beautiful of the-newer Cushion 
Irises. 
It was discovered 
comes very near to the Mourning Iris (I. 
susiana) in general characters. 
to know how Mrs. Mapleton grows this Iris. 













THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First. Prize. —Iris Gatest. — From Mrs. 


A most remarkable and beautiful flower, most 


We hope it will thrive in many gardens. 
in Armenia in 1888, and 


We shouid like 


Second Prize. —THE TRUE DOUBLE SIBERIAN 
Larxspur.—From the Rev. Denis Knox, 
Virginia Rectory, Virginia, Ireland: “ The 
real old Siberian Larkspur (D. ey 
fl.-pl.). It seems to be nearly out of cultivation, 
as Gee it in no list, and what people show for 
it is some wretched imposture. The Snap- 
dragon is Mr. Poe’s White, the only true white 
I ever saw.” 


The true plant, and a very beautiful perennial 
Delphinium. 


Third Prize.—LA France Rose.—From Mr. 
C. R. Dale, Walmer Castle, Kent: ‘‘ Grown 
within three hundred yards of the sea.” 

Beautiful examples of this Rose, which does not 
open well in all soils. We should like to know 
whether the plant is on its own roots or not. 


Tux STRAWBERRY CorRNEL (Benthamia fragifera).—From 
Mr. H. Lindsay, Betteshanger Rectory Gardens, Dover: 
“Tt is growing in my uncle’s (Canon Bliss) garden of 
above address, and is left unprotected during the winter.” 

A very beautiful and distinct lowering tree now called 
Cornus capitata. 

Herpaceous P#ontes.—From Lady Beaumont, Carlton 
Towers, Carlton, Yorks: ‘‘A few Ponies cut from two 
large beds a mass of bloom. These beds are in an Italian 
garden, formally for bedding out plants, now these herba- 
ceous Pwonies and Madonna Lilies take the place. The 
middle bed, which used to take 2,500 bedding-out plants, 
now has Roses, Teas, and pillar Roses in centre, which 
are very bright.” 

An interesting variety of kinds, bright and good in 
colour. 

Witt FRAXINELLA.—From Mrs. Randles, Bryn Afon, 
Wrexham. 

Spikes of this handsome perennial, over a foot long. 


Witp InptAN Rose (Rosa moschata).—From Miss 
Violet Reade, Campsea Ashe, Wickham Market: ‘‘ Grown 
on its own roots on south wall, and it reaches up above 
the roof of the stable.” 
A beautiful Rose, admirably packed, and no doubt the 
source of some of the Garland Roses. 
Wuits Martacon Liny From DunpDALK.—From Miss 
Brenan, The Cottage, Ballymascanlan, Ireland : ‘‘ A few 
spikes of the White Martagon Lily (Lilium Martagon 
album) which is now in great beauty. This beautiful Lily 
grows very freely in this garden, and requires little care, 
the only attention being a top-dressing of loam and 
manure early in winter; it thrives best in rather heavy 
clay in a shady border, and in this garden increases 
rapidly and seeds freely. It is best not to disturb the 
bulbs, unless when absolutely necessary. The specimens 
now sent measure exactly 6 feet in height, and a piece of 
the stem with foliage is sent to show the luxuriance of 
their growth, as they are so much over Parcel Post 
dimensions.” 

The jinest spikes we have seen of this Lily. 

CAMPANULA GRANDIS IN THE SHADE.—From Mr. H. 
Warner, Heatherdene, Turnford, near Broxbourne, Herts : 
“What the Delphinium does to brighten a sunny border 
C. grandis does for the shady one, but while there are 
many summer-flowering plants that eat ee in the sun, 
there are few that blossom well in the shade and fewer 
still which really delight in it. This being the case, I think 
C. grandis certainly possesses a unique value in the 
garden. The spikes rise nearly 5 feet from the ground, 
and the inflorescence extends for more than 3 feet of their 
length. Mingled with these Imperial purple spikes arc 
those of the snow-white Foxglove, and they together 
guard the sides of a leafy winding walk like sentinels. 
but unlike these, they are cool and pleasing to look upon. 
I may perhaps add that I have this Campanula also 
growing in a mere sunny position, but the spikes are 
not so tall and the colour of the blossoms not so deep 
and they did not expand any ealier. If the faded Llos- 
sonis are carefully removed with a sharp pair of scissors 
the flowering period may be much extended, and this I 
have found to be the case with C. persicifolia and Canter- 
bury Bell (C. Medium), plants of the latter blooming for 
three months when treated in this way and fed 
liberally.” 

The finest spike we have seen, 48 inches long, and the 
flowers are good in colour too. 

Tue Goat’s BEARD (Spirjaa Aruncus).—From Mr. C. J. 
Cakebread, The Gardens, Gartus, Stirling, N.B. : ‘The 
plant measures 9 feet through it, and is about 6 feet 
high.” 

Spikes over 4 feet high. 

Dragon FrLower (Arum Dracunculus).—From Mr. E. 
Gooch, Woodfield Cottages, Heybridge, Essex. 

An interesting but not the fairest flower of the week, 
dark in colour and offensive in smell, but a curious and 
Gestinet plans, 


cultivation. 
calyx. 
precisely as cut from the open border, in which they have 
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Rost Mrs. SHARMAN CRAWFORD.—From Miss E. M. 


Studdert, Moy House, Lahinch, Co. Clare: ‘‘This tree 
was got in December, 1897, from A. Dickson and Sons, 
and was then planted in my garden, which is only about 
500 yards from the Atlantic. 
blooms from it.” 


I have gathered about 60 


A beautiful Rose, of very delicate rose colour and good 


form. 


DELPHINIUMS.—From Mr. J. McWalters, The Mall, Armagh. 
Fine in colour, especially a full blue, named Prince 


Oscar. 


Common Moss Rose.—From Mrs. William Cooper, 


Marston, Frome, Somerset. 


The true old Moss. 
SCARLET FLAKE CARNATION JOHN WorMALD.—From Mr. 


H. W. Weguelin, Torquay: ‘‘This splendid Flake was 
raised by mein 1893, and has been on the first prize stand 
wherever exhibited. 


It took the first prize for Scarlet 
Flakes at the National Carna:ion Show in London for 


single specimen blooms, and is considered by specialists— 


I believe, universally—to be the finest Scarlet Flake in 
Please note the perfection of the petal and 
The blooms sent were untouched by tweezers, 


been entirely grown.” 


DELPHINIUMS.—From George Packer, Aldergrove, Porth, 
near Pontypridd: ‘‘ The spike herewith was cut from a 
two-year-old plant, which contained seven such spikes 
and numerous smaller ones branching off the main stem. 
The Delphinium may be raised from seed, cuttings, or 
division of roots. The coloursare chiefly blues of various 
shades, from very light to the most intense blue. If the 
flower stems are promptly cut instead of being allowed 
to seed, another display may be had later in the season. 
It should be more grown than it is. I have not seen it 
grown in any gardens in this district.” 


Rosé Heinrich ScHULTHEIS.—From Mr. Peters, Dal- 
lington, Sussex: ‘‘A bloom of Heinrich Schultheis. 
It has, unfortunately, been cut for two or three dayr, 
otherwise it would come out a little better.” 


PERUVIAN Litigs (Alstr@meria).—From Mr. J. Hassell, 
Trym Villa, Westbury-on-Trym, near Bristol: ‘‘ A spike 
of Alstremeria grown in cottage garden. The plant has 
20 spikes on it at present, and it has been grown in the 
open from 3 small tubers.” 

ALSTR@MERIA AURANTIACA AND CIILENSIS.—From Mrs. 
Collyer-Bristow, Beddington-place, near Croydon: 
“Grown in front of Vine border, raised from seedlings.” 

Wuitk Martacon Liny.—From Mrs. Macalister, Ham- 
slade, Bampton, North Devon: ‘‘ The prettiest of all the 
Martagons.” 

PeruviAN  Livies.—From Canon Way, Henbury 
Vicarage, Gloucestershire: ‘‘ Spikes of Alstrameria 
chilensis, which was planted two years ago on the banks 
of a stream of water, about 4 feet from the water. The 
plant has about 10 spikes open.” 


Firtp Porries.—From William Daley, The Lcdge, 
King’s Mead, Windsor Forest: ‘‘Grown in common 
garden soil, seeded themselves, and flowered when they 
came up, not being touched in any way.” 

IvY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS.—From Miss Minnie Facey, 
Clapham, Bedford : ‘‘ Blooms from plants growing in a 
sheltered spot, cuttings struck in spring, 1897, and 
grown on for blooming in house for the autumn of same 
year, cut back and top-dressed this spring, and have now 
been for the past month one mass of bloom.” 


Liuies, ETc.—From Martin O. Kerwan, Baunmor-, 
Clare-Galway, Galway: ‘‘ White Martagon Lily. I have 
had two out of many with thirty-seven and thirty-five 
bells respectively. I also send a bloom of Alstremeria 
aurantiaca. I havea fine clump under south wall with 
at present over thirty flower stems from 3 feet to 5 feet 
high, also some bloom of Catananche bicolor.” 


Sweet PerAs.—From Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Kelsall, 
23, Waltham-terrace, Blackrock, Dublin: ‘‘Have been 
flowering profusely since the middle of June.” 


EVERLASTING PEA.—From Mrs. F. Langston, The Gaol 
Lodge, Barking, near Southend, Essex : “Grown on the 
side of the house facing the east. The plant is 9 feet 
high and 8 feet wide, and covered with blossom.” 


FLOWERS FROM PrrESsTON.—From Mrs. Mary Park, 7, 
Bow-lane, who sends the pretty Golden Drop (Onosma 
taurica), Codonopsis ovata, Silene orientalis, and the 
double-flowered Dropwort (Spirwa Filipendula plena). 
Also from a correspondent in the same town is sent 
Funkia Sieboldi, Sempervivum montanum, and the pretty 
Love-in-a-Mist (Nigella damascena). 

TxA AND Cuina RosEs.—From Mrs. Barrow, The Vicarage, 
Rogate, Petersfield. Charming flowers of Papa Gontier, 
Safrano, and Laurette Messimy, one of the most precious 
of garden Roses. 


Swext PreAs.—From Mr. James Winters, Downshire- 
road, Holywood, Belfast. 

Roses CELINE ForEStIUR, PRINCE C'AMILLE DE ROHAN, 
AND Fisuer Houmes.—From Mr. F. Langston. 

Mock ORANGE (Philadelphys grandiflorus) —From Mr. 
Courtenay Wells, 7, Brunswick-road, Gloucester. 





m= The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during three months, commencing 
on June 4 and ending August 27, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘* Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to ws. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. .The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 


lis not variety so much as the most distinct and 
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fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. 


will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 


tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 


of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box, 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be mB and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to Ve EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 37, Souwthampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London, Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ps bic the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


848--Layering Carnations (Beginner).—It does 
not matter in the least. 

849—Snowball Potato (7. 0. H.).—This Potato is 
an early dwarf variety, raised some years ago and put into 
commerce by Mr. H. Dean, of Ealing, W. But he has 
parted with all his Potato-stocks. 


850—Pansy and Viola (A. L. W.).—There is no 
difference between these. Viola is the botanical name 
of the family. The Pansy is simply a garden name for 
the varieties that have come from a certain species of 
Viola. To call a Pansy, therefore, a Viola is misleading, 
as all Violets and Pansies are Viola. 

851—Tomato plants in house (Avonside).—A 
little air at the top of the house may be left all night and, 
of course, plenty in the day. Ventilation at the top does 
not cause draughts and is the most beneficial. Tomato 
plants bear good warmth, but must not be kept close and 
stuffy. Do not over-water, but when the fruits get of 
good size a little weak manure-water may be given twice 
a week. 

852—Preserving garden nets (Twenty-one).— 
We have grave doubts whether you can do much to pre- 
serve your garden netting by tarring it. There is danger 
that, if coated ever so thinly, it would, lying by, get 
heated, and thus stick together. We never heard of any 
gardener attempting to preserve netting in any other way 
than by storing it away quite dry. 

853—Cucumbers failing (J. B.).—Whilst there 
can be no doubt but that your Cucumber fruits are fail- 
ing, or damping, because the heat has been so low, for the 
average temperature at night should be 70 degs., and 75 
at least in the day, still it is possible that the soil may be 
unsuitable, may be too damp or sour, or there may be too 
much root room, which is an evil. You should fire a little 
at night when cold, but the more recent warm weather 
may help you a good deal. Do not allow the growth to 
become too thick. Keep it thinner so as to admit more 
light and air. 

854—Decaying weeds (Sw/folk).—Any accumula- 
tion of weeds should be made always before they have 
begun to seed. If they have seed it is best to burn them. 
When allowed with garden refuse to remain in a heap it is 
well to turn the whole two or three times to cause it to 
decay thoroughly. Generally these materials decay 
rapidly. Any put together now and on through the 
summer, if properly attended to, should be fit for use in 
the middle of the winter. 

855—Digging round trees (Kirkiston).—It would 
be better to dig a trench round trees you wish to trans- 
plant later, in the autumn, rather than now, filling the 
trench with good, fresh soil to encourage the production 
of fibrous roots pretty close home. But if your locality is 
fairly moist, and the air does not become too arid or dry 
to cause the foliage to suffer, then you may operate on 
your Oonifers, as you wish now. In any case, after taking 
out a trench, and severing roots and refilling with some 
fresh soil, give an occasional soaking of ivater to make 
sure the trees do not suffer, 









The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 


Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 




































85é6—Manuring cordon trees (Jiiiscoo).—Your 
young cordon trees may be all the better for an occasional 
good watering with liquid-manure, but it should not be 
too strong. But trees not carrying fruit want less than 
those having acrop. Besides, there is the danger that too 
robust growth may be made to the detriment of bud pro- 
duction. Of course the new or summer shoots should be 
pinched or cut back to about four leaves of all those that 
break out from the sides of the stems, the leading shoots 
only being left untouched. It generally happens that 
from the middle of August to the end of September 
occasional Jiquid-manure in helping to plump up the 
dormant buds on the spurs does more good than when 
given earlier in the summer. 


857—Palm decaying (Delta).—Judging by the tiny 
pieces sent jour plant, whatever it is, is either in bad soil 
or in bad air. It does not look as if it were a Palm, and 
more resembles a Draczena or some bulbous plant. What- 
ever it is, it is impossible to say from the pieces sent. We 
cannot, therefore, jadge as to whether it is hardy or not. 
Possibly, if shaken out of the old soil and repotted with 
fresh into a clean pot of the same size, using plenty of 
drainage and mixing some sharp sand in the soil, the 
plant may recover. Touch the leaves over occasionally 
with a piece of rag that has been damped with paraffin. 
That may kill insects or mildew. 


858—Ghent Azaleas (A/pha).—Although you may 
repot your plants now, if you think their present pots 
are too small, it would have been better to have done 
it rather earlier. In repotting use quite clean pots 
and sandy peaty soil. One-half turfy loam, the rest peat 
and sand, makes a good compost. But as you say the 
plants are small and in 7-inch pots, it may be wise to let 
them remain in those for another year. Keep the plants 
well exposed to air, but a little shaded outdoors up to the 
end of September, then get them into the greenhouse 
again. They will be all the better for liberal waterings 
during the summer if the pots be full of roots. 


89—Summer pruning fruit-trees (H. B.).— 
It is not correct to’say that it is advisable to cut back the 
summer shoots to two leaves beyond the old wood. That 
would be, of course, impossible. What is advised is that 
all breast shoots, which are not leading shoots, that are 
on the ends of the branches, should be cut back to about 
four leaves. That may be done about the middle of July. 
The result is that the end leaf-bud usually breaks into 
growth. That should be checked later whilst tender, by 
pinching it to two leaves. Probably there will be no 
farther growth. Then the back buds, that is, those nearest 
the old wood, plump or swell up, and become converted 
into fruit-buds. In the winter pruning should consist in 
cutting back all these summer spurs to two leaf-buds, 
and these should the following year carry flowers and 
fruit. 


860—Thinning Grapes (W. G. C.).—It will be 
very advisable to thin the bunches on your Vine if they 
are from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. Certainly cut out 
fully one-half of them at once. Also cut out the inner 
and smaller berries on all the best bunches, doing these 
first or your Grapes will be small and very imperfectly 
ripened. Many of them will also damp off, because so 
crowded. You cannot want in your conservatory a too 
dense shade, and it will be well to pinch back somewhat 
some of the strongest shoots. The leaves want plenty of 
light, as also do the bunches when the Grapes colour. A 
Vine in bearing will usually do with frequent waterings, 
but all depends on where the roots are. 


861—Double Begonia (Calma).—There is nothing 
unusual in the flowering-shoots on Begonias having 
one double and two side single flowers. It is not the 
double one but the single ones which give the seed. 
These are the female blooms, and the double the male. 
But, as a rule, these dense double flowers give no pollen, 
and fertilisation to set the female flowers so that they 
produce a fine double strain is usually done by using 
fine semi-double flowers which produce pollen, making 
these the male parents. But any double plant of which 
flowers are thus crossed or fertilised, if only two pods are 
produced, gives a large number of seeds which are 
exceedingly small. 

862—Potting soil (Miss W.).—The finest of all pot- 
soil constituents is turf 5 inches to 6 inches thick, with 
the Grass, ent from an old pasture, and stacked up neatly 
with the Grass side of the turves turned downwards. This 
should be several months, say six at least, to enable the 
Grass to decay and the soil to sweeten. Leaf-soil usually 
takes a year to rot well. If laid into a heap out in the 
open and occasionally turned, also damped, decay is more 
rapid. Still, it is best to get the leaves converted into 
mould before using the material. Sand is ready for use at 
any time if dry, and the best potting-manure is usually 
that taken from an old hot-bed. It is, however, a very 
good plan to put thin layers of horse-droppings between 
the layers of turf when making the loam stack, and 
mixing it when it is used. 

863—Heliotrope blighted (Delta),—Your Helio- 
trope plant is not unlikely very dry at the roots. The 
best thing you can do is to get a bucket or two of water 
and well syringe the plants. That will help to wash off 
the spider and thrips that infest the leaves, and the water 
vetting to the roots will help them. If two or three such 
washings do no good, then give the plant a good but 
gentle syringing with Sunlight-soap in the evening and 
well wash it off next morning. Repeat that process if it 
be needed. 

864—Blighted fruit-trees (@. H.).—Your fruit- 
trees certainly wear a very bad appearance. Evidently 
you have a cold aspect, and it is cold winds and low 
temperature that have produced the blighted bloom and 
shoots such as you send. Earlier in the season from lower 
down in the kingdom, even in the warm south, we have 
had many similar evidences of blight, indeed such attacks 
have been very general. When cold cripples bloom and 
tender leaves, any spraying with inseeticides will do little 
good. In the south trees are growing freely out of these 
attacks, but there will be a very light fruit crop on them. 
As to the woolly-aphis, you had better get a half-worn 
paint brush, scrub the aphides from their nests in the tree 
stems, then mix soft-soap, clay, and a little paraffin in f 
hot water, and when it is cold well dab that into the} were the trees .very carefully lifted in October next, 
crevices with the brush. Ifthe trees do not well recover | directly the leaves have fallen, and were replanted more 
it will be well to have them lifted and replanted more en ! shallow; adding some quite fresh soil to the old, that they 


the surface of the soil, making mounds for them. If to 
this end you could obtain some gritty soil to help make 
the mounds it would be useful. Naturally a cold soil and 
a cold situation promote soft growth and tender leafage, 
because the roots are in soil that is unsuitable, and where 
they fail to find the essential elements of wood and leaf 
production. If you have many trees try the relifting and 
replanting of a few only as an experiment on the lines we 
have advised. 


865—Davallia bullata (Thetford).—This is a 
charming and specially suitable Fern for baskets, and 
should not be tied up in the least. Remove all neck ties 
at once and shift the plant from its bondage, and either 
pot it or get it into a neat wire-basket that is lined with 
Moss and the soil is composed of equal parts of turfy- 
loam, peat, and leaf soil, with some sand. Water, and 
when settled down hang it up in a greenhouse or corri- 
dor. To water take it down and occasionally dip it into 
a bucket. 


866—Black-fly on Beans (A. F. W.).—Your 
Broad Beans are infested with what is called Black 
Dolphin or aphis. Pinch off the tops with fly on them, 
and put into boiling water to destroy it. Then with 
strong soapy-water wash off what is left, or brush off on to 
the ground and trample it to death. This is the best way 
of dealing with such a pest. 


867—Sample of soil (Herbaceous).—_Your sample 
of soil seems to be a yery’fair one, and certainly it comes 
from a locality which has the reputation. of being a very 
productive one. It is of a dark sandy, boggy nature, and 
seems to want an admixture of half-decayed manure and 
some stiffer material. You-seem to think it gets too web 
in the winter. If that is so, then rather add street 
sweepings than road-grit, as the former contains a good 
deal of road-manure. When you have the border empty, 
before you replant it have it broken up deeply and the 
manure and grit well mixed, then it should be greatly 
the better for your plants. Do that in November. 


868—Tacsonia exoniensis dropping it 

flower-buds (A. C. D.).—The cause of the Tacsonia 
dropping its buds is doubtless owing to its roots not 
being in a thoroughly healthy and vigorous condition, 
From your account we should be inclined to infer that 
the shallow border in which it is planted becomes too hot 
and dry for the root-fibres to do their work satisfactorily. 
This might be to a certain extent remedied by giving the 
border a thorough soaking and applying a mulch, which 
would tend to preserve it in a moist condition, but a 
deeper border would be more conducive to success. 


869—Parsnips blighted (J. S.).—When yousay your 
Parsnips are blighted we assume you mean that the leaves 
are being injured by the leaf-maggot, which is in the 
leaf. Pick off the worst and destroy the leaves, as they 
contain maggot, and pinch between finger and thumb all 
the rest. The plants will grow out of it. If they be 
infested with aphis or green-fly, then make strong soot- 
water and well water them, leaves and all, with it. Dothe 
same to your Carrots if they are blighted. A good rain 
would help them very much. Broad Beans are liable to 
be blighted at any time. They should be frequently looked 
over and syringed gently with a solution of Sunlight-soap. 
Mint, as a rule, should be transferred to fresh soil once in 
three or four years at least. 


870—Paper collars for Pansies and Carna- 
tions (Constant Reader ).—You can obtain paper collars 
for these flowers from Mr. William Sydenham, Tamworth, 
Staffordshire. The space between the holes in the trays 
containing the blooms is between 3 inches and 4 inches. 
Of course we entirely disapprove of the use of such 
things, but give a maker’s name as you ask for it. 


871—Pruning Red Currants (Perplexed).—Rea 
Currants may be pruned at any time from November to 
March during absence of sharp frost. Bushes growing in 
strong retentive soil, and which consequently ripen their 
wood later than those in a lighter, warmer compost, had 
better be left till, say, January, this giving them all the 
longer a rest. Young trees also that have made very 
vigorous growth may be left till the same date. In large 
gardens pruning has to be pushed on all through the 
winter whenever the weather is open. As arule there is 
no advantage in deferring the pruning of bush fruit of ail 
kinds-after the foliage has fallen and the sap has ceased to 
flow. 

872—Plantains on lawn (Twenty-one).—We regret 
we ‘cannot offer you better advice than previously 
given, and to which yourefer. Plantains may be extended 
by allowing the cut Grass to lie about as it becomes 
matured. If any plants be allowed to seed, of course that 
would multiply them. We should say that if you would 
have these weeds cut out as advised in the autumn, then 
the lawn dressed with fine road-grit or other soil, and in 
April sown with fine Grass-seed, you would find a great 
improvement next year. A dressing of basic slag or 
native guano after growth had begun would do great, 
good. We regard leaving the cut Grass on the lawn as an 
untidy habit that never should be practised. ’ 


873—Forecing Grapes and Strawberries 
(F. C. S.).—The best Grape for early forcing is Black 
Hamburgh. If a white be wanted then have Foster’s 
Seedling. Forcing, if the Vines be in large pots, or well- 
established in a proper border, may begin in November, 
with a gradual heat rising from 50 degs. at the first up to 
65 degs., and so increasing up to 75 degs. by the end of 
the month. That is, of course, early forcing, and it is 
expensive, as so much firing is needed if the winter be 
severe. Early Strawberry plants in 6-inch pots that are 
full of roots, the plants having been kept from the begin- 
ning of October in a frame, may be put into a similar 
gentle warmth in October and that increased as the plants 
get accustomed to it, These must be kept near the glass. 
The Strawberries should ripen in February and the Grapes 
in May. It is difficult to have either fruit earlier. 


874—Blighted Plum-trees (Helensburgh).—We 
regret to say that the condition of your Plum-trees 
represents that of thousands of others this year. The 
long, cold spring seems to have bred aphis or green-fiy, 
and maggot or caterpillar wholesale, Still, there is reason 
to think from the description given that your tree roots 
have got into soil that is not good for them, and no donht 
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would greatly benefit. It is very possible now that the 
roots may lack moisture. We advise you to go over the 
trees, cut off those blighted tops of shoots that have such 
curled leaves and burn them ; then giye the trees several 
washings with very soapy water, following with frequent 
washings of clean water. That will cleanse the trees, and 
the water will help the roots. Should the same trouble 
present itself next year get Gishurst compound, as adver- 
tised in our columns, dissolve this into water, according 
to instructions sent with it, and syringe the trees freely. 
A solution of soft-soap and Tobacco is good if gently 
syringed on the trees, and well washed off the next 
day. The Plum crop is a general failure this year. 

875—Cracked Cherries (Dunblane),—The crack- 
ing of your Cherries evidently arises from thinness of skin, 
resulting from lack of sunshine, and a too great abund- 
ance of water at a critical moment. We assume that you 
may have had a heavy rainfall just as the Cherries were 
ripening. Fruits well exposed to the light and sunshine, 
and on soil that is not excessively moist, seldom suffer 
fromcracking. The mould or mildew seen on the cracked 
parts is entirely due to the exposure of the flesh to the 
air. 

876—Diseased Strawberries (Guwildford),—We 
attribute the decay found in your Strawberry fruits to 
mildew, which settles on them like a white mould, and 
causes decay. This mildew is very prevalent this year, 
and is largely caused by cold nights. Your plants seem 
to suffer especially : but we see no reason to assume that 
the soil is at fault, as similar soil at Guildford grows fine 
fruits. You may do well todestroy the plants, drying, 
and burying them. Then get runners from other stocks, 
and so soon as you have ground to spare, dig in deep, 
giving a good dressing of manure, and then plant it. 
Obtain early runners, well rooted. Try and obtain Royal 
Sovereign, President, and Sir Charles Napier as good 
varieties. 

877—Manuring garden (A. E. W.).—The quantity 
of manure (animal) needed for a garden at per acre rate 
would depend much on the crops grown and the charac- 
ter of the manure. From 24 to 25 tons per acre would be 
a very good dressing ; but you may not want to so dress 
the whole each year, and say 15 tons of really good half- 
decayed manure might be required. It is not possible to 
give a very definite reply. Your sheltered border should 
be used to grow early Potatoes, Peas, Cabbages, and 
Cauliflowers ; also dwarf Beans, Lettuces, Spinach, and 
Tomatoes, following on with Jaly-sown Carrots, White 
furnips, Winter Onions, etc. Cannot you plant some 
Firs on the north side of your garden to grow up and 
break the cold winds? As to planting Currants, Goose- 
berries, and Raspberries, have these in rows here and 
there right across the garden, intercropping with vege- 
tables. These bushes planted round near the walks much 
interfere with the working and cropping of the quarters. 
Try and provide some shelter as advised. The bushes in 
the rows may be 4 feet apart, and clumps of Raspberries 
2} feet apart. Plant in October. 

878—Blighted Apple-tree (Janette).—Probably 
you had not seen our issueof date July 2, when you wrote 
respecting a former query to which you had not received 
areply. No doubt many querists think replies can be 
furnished in the issue following the sending of the ques- 
tion, but that is not possible, as the matter for an issue 
is commonly set up nearly a week previously. If you 
will turn to the issue mentioned, you will find the reply 
on page 255. The browned or scorched appearance of the 
leaves is due to cold chiefly, and is the same as the 
blister found on Peach-trees. Whilst occasional applica- 
tions of the Bordeaux-mixture as advised are most reme- 
dial, no doubt the roots are in unsuitable soil. Old 
trees may be improved by having a trench opened round 
them, and filling it with fresh soil and some decayed 
manure, whilst young trees will be all the better if care- 
fully lifted and replanted, using some fresh soil to them. 
The Bordeaux-mixture and the root treatment will also 
benefit your wall Apple-tree which is mildewed. 


s79—American-blight (Constant Reader ),—The 
proper name of the American-blight or woolly-aphisis Aphis 
lanigera. Unless kept well in check it spreads rapidly, 
and often becomes a grave trouble to growers. From 
whence this aphis comes first it is difficult to say, but 
possibly from a neighbouring orchard or garden. “As it 
subsists on the sap of the tree it does material harm. 
The best remedy is found in making up a decoction or 
pasty liquid »f soft-soap, clay, and paraffin, and with a 
rather hard aint-brush well dabbing this mixture into 
the clusters of aphis, or where there is the least evidence 
of its presence. Repeat the dressing occasionally and 
the trouble will soon disappear. 


880—Figs falling (#. G. Z.)—You do not tell us 
whether you planted your Fig-tree, turned out of a pot last 
autumn, against a wall to train it there, or whether it be 
growing in the open garden. Fig-trees ripen their fruits 
outdoors only when planted close to a warm south wall, 
and have the branches nailed to it thinly, so as to allow 
the sun to get full access to the wood and fruit. But as 
your tree was recently planted out it is very probable 
that the roots have not yet taken hold of the soil, and 
that would account for the fruits falling. The tree also 
for that reason may badly need water. Fig-trees 
ripen one crop of fruit only outdoors, and that in the 
autumn. 


831—Cutting Tomato leaves (Oakham).—Itisbad 
policy to cut the leaves of Tomato plants until towards 
the autumn, when the earlier fruits have been gathered, 
and it is desirable to ripen off the late ones as well as 
possible. Then when the fruit-swelling is pretty well 
complete, and only colouring is desired, it does help to 
that end if some portions of the leaves are cut off, as 
then more light gets access to the fruits. We know the 
variety Polegate very well. Itis a fine stock of Perfec- 
tion, and makes robust leafage. However, gardeaers’ 
practice often differs, and you may watch the result in 
this case and inform us later in the season. 


882—Pruning wall Pear-trees (7. B.)—It is a 
good time to summer prune wall Pear-trees. Cut back 
all front or side shoots on the main stems to four leaf- 
buds, and nail in to the wall the leading shoots to each 
main branch, In the winter, after the back buds on these 
pruned shoots have plumped up, as they should, cut back 
every shoot or spur to two only. That will keep the spurs 
vlose to the wall, If in time some get too far away, cut 
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them hard in with a saw, and that will cause the forma- 
tion of young shoots to be treated as now advised. 


ss3—Market gardening (Lincoln).—To embark 
in market gardening under glass we should think your 
own populous neighbourhood the best. Much depends on 
rent of ground and convenience to market, and the soil 
and manure. You should, in a moderate way, be able to 
make a good start with £300. Many have started with 
far less. For a book there is none better than Shaw’s 
“Market Gardening.” Write to the publisher of this 
paper in reference it, as it is a standard work on the sub- 
ject and will give you valuable information. 

884—Cauliflower with fleshy roots (S. M.).— 
We have examined your Cauliflower plant roots and fail 
to find any evidences of the ordinary club produced 
either by fungus or maggot. It really looks as if the 
plant that produced the seed had become crossed with 
Turnip, which is a Brassicw, for the roots have become 
fleshy or tuberous-like, yet tapering and solid, like those 
of a Radish, If you find more like this, send one or two 
good samples along for further inspection, 


885—Tomato-leaf diseased (H. W. W.).—You 
will find reply to your query on page 273, No. 823. 


386—Pulling Rhubarb (£. P. S.).—Leaf-stems of 


Rhubarb may be pulled from strong roots all through the 
season to the end of September if there be any young and 
tender to make it worth doing so. 


harm. 


887—Patent nails (Myeniendo).—We know nothing 


of the nail of which you send sample, or who may be 


the vendor. Many of these fancy things never come under 
They would, in this 


the notice of practical gardeners. 
case, prefer to use ordinary cast wall nails to drive into 
walls for tying tree shoots to, rather than have rude 


specialities that, like the one sent, cannot be driven far 


enough into the wall to secure a good grip. Suppose you 
try a firm like Corry and Co., Ltd., 16, Finsbury-street, 
London, E.C., who dealin all descriptions of gardening 
sundries. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—/’. B. R.—Gaura Lindheimeri. 
——M. H. R.—Kpimedium pinnatum.—Z#. P. S,—Your 
Rose is quite true to name. Miss Tyrwhitt.—1, 6, 7, 
8, 9, varieties of Saxifraga Aizoon ; 3, 8. Aizoon x 8S. 
Hosti; 10, S. Aizoon x Cotyledon; 11, 8. longifolia. 
One without a number is 8. ligulata 8. cochliana. 
The specimens being so poor, that is all we could make of 
them. Please send another time only six, carefully packed. 
Penprisk.—Alonsoa incisifolia. fF. H,—Tragopo- 
gon pratense. W. L.—Achillea _ sibirica. Kdgar 
Martin.—1, Orphrys apifera (Bee Orchis) ; 2, Habenaria 
bifolia ; 3, Habenaria albida; 4, Orchis pyramidalis. 
E. G. M.—1, Euphorbia Lathyris; 2, Galega officinalis. 
J. D,—Heath Bush (Juncus squarrosus). Acan- 
thus.—Origanum Dictamnus.— 4A Young Rose-grower.— 
Unfortunately the flowers you sent were not in condition 
toname. We cannot name Roses unless they are sent 
very carefully packed, and the best possible specimens are 
gathered. Mise T'arrant.—Your plant is Inula Hookeri, 
not glandulosaa—M. McKnight.—Spirea Thunbergi. 
—_—J. B. R.—Gaura Lindheimeri.m—Nina, Kingsbere. 
—New Zealand Speedwell (Veronica buxifolia).—Rustic. 
—The reddish flower is the Tutsan (Hypericum Andro- 
semum); the other is the common Dogwood. King’s 
Mead.—Your specimen was so poor that it was impossible 
toname it. Miss Freeling.—1, Rose, had fallen to pieces ; 
2, Genista saggitalis ; 3, Euphorbia Esula; 4, Potentilla 
argentea. —L. G. G.—Colchicum bulbs, flower in autumn. 
Probably too small to bloom well.—J. J. P.—1, Cupres- 
sus thyoides leptoclada (commonly called Retinospora 
leptoclada) ; 2, Fitzroya patagonica; 3, Buxus sempervi- 
rens myrtifolia; 4, Buxus sempervirens; 5, Norway 
Maple (Acer platanoides).—Kate Gibson.—The white 
one is Zenobia speciosa; the other Kalmia latifolia. 
Rutland.—1, Euonymus japonicus variegatus ; 2, E. lati- 
folius aureo-variegatus; 3, Escallonia floribunda; 4, 
Mesembryanthemum Cooperi. Mrs. J. C. T.—1, we 
believe to be Princess Louise ; 2, Bennett’s Seedling. —— 









































crimson Prefet Lembourg.——WMiss Finnie.—Orange Ball- 
tree (Buddlea globosa). Cowley.—The Rose is Bouquet 
dOr; the blue flower, Phacelia campanularia, —— 
H. R. M.—1, Gladiolus ramosus; 2, French Willow 
Herb (Epilobium angustifolium). Rookwood. —1, 
Duchess of Albany; 2, Spenser; 8, White Baroness ; 4, 
Flora._—T.. M. H.—Your Rose is quite correctly named 
Blairi No. 2.—W, J. L£., Cork.—Your signature is not 
very plain, but we made it out as above; 1, Lychnis 
chalcedonica ; 2, Cephalaria tatarica ; 3, Plume Poppy 
(Bocconia cordata) ; 4, Apparently a freak of Moss Rose, 
at any rate an abnormal form. Shrub.—Dictamnus 
Fraxinella albus. -Brockweir.—We have named the 
following Roses, but all the others had fallen to pieces : 
1, Ulrich Brunner ; 2, Alfred Colomb: 3, Gen. Jacque- 
minot; 4, gBaroness Rothschild; 5, John Hopper; 8, 
A. K. Williams; 9, Duke of Edinburgh; 13, Captain 
Christy. We have done the best we can, but it would be 
far more satisfactory to send the flowers to some large 
Rose grower who has a collection for comparison. 
Charlton. Brodiwa capitata. 














FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Tarragon vinegar (H.). — Gather the 
Tarragon at midday. Pick each leaf separate 
and wipe it with a cloth to free it from grit or 
insects. Put the leaves into a bottle with about 
a pint of leaves to a quart of white wine 
vinegar. “Cork the bottle and stand it in a 
dark, cool place fer a month. Strain off the 
vinegar from the Tarragon leaves, and it is 
ready for use.—B; 


But roots should not 
be in any case hard stripped, as that would do them much 








J. W. Holt.—Dark Rose is Reynolds Hole; the lighter | 
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POULTRY. 


Swans (H. Nelson ).—Swans lay early in 
the spring of the year, but no doubt the exact 
date is more or less affected by the climate of 
the locality in which the birds are kept, The 
number of eggs varies from seven to nine, but it 
rarely happens that all are hatched. Abotit 
forty days are taken to hatch, but the actual 
time depends upon the variety of Swan, as some 
are longer than others. The nest is made close 
to the water’s edge, so that the cygnets easily 
pass from it to the water. They are best fed 
with meal thrown upon the water, and the old 
birds should be encouraged to come for this 
purpose. It is not an easy matter to rear the 
young, except on their native element, for the 
old birds are averse to their young being 
interfered with. It is best not to keep too 
many on the same water, unless there is plenty 
of room, as in the ease of a large lake or a long 
stretch of running water. Ornamental Ducks 
would appear to be the best water-fowl to keep 
with the Swans, as they would not take up 
much rcom, and would be sufficiently active to 
get out of the way of the larger birds.—Dovu.t- 
ING. 

Insurance of Fowls.—In_ GARDENING 
for May 28 last, a reply appeared to a querist 
who was anxious to insure his Fowls, and in 
connection therewith Mr. H. W. Matthias, of 
Doone Cottage, Thames Ditton, Surrey, has 
kindly sent me the prospectus of an association 
which takes up this class of work. I fear the 
space available in GARDENING is not sufficient 
for me to describe this insurance at greater 
length, but a stamped addressed envelope, 
enclosed with an application to Mr. Matthias 
for a prospectus, will doubtless give the querist 
all the information he desires to know.— 
DouLTING. 


Points of Wyandottes (Golden Wyan- 
dotte).—I regret I cannot give you_a full 
description of the Golden Wyandotte Fowl as 
seen in the show pen. The standard points of 
any breed take up a good deal of space, and are 
most uninteresting reading to everybody, save 
the person most immediately concerned. | 
always consider that the best means of knowing 
what is the class of bird most favoured by the 
judges is to be obtained at a good poultry show, 
where winners and losers may be compared as 
they stand side by side, and where blemishes or 
good points can be easily ascertained. I should 
not say in all cases that white feathers in wings 
or breast of a Golden Wyandotte are a proof 
that the bird is not of pure breed, but should 
rather hold to the opinion that the strain has 
not been established sufliciently long to ensure 
the whole of the chickens coming out true to 
plumage.—DovLTinG. 








BEES. 

The Ligurian Bee (A Constant Reader ). 
—The Ligurian is generally acknowledged to be 
superior to the English. black Bee from its 
greater prolificness, activity, and amiability of 
temper; working earlier and later in the day, 
being ready to swarm sooner, and gathering 
honey from plants not visited by the English 
Bee. It is easy of manipulation from its dis- 
inclination to use its sting, while it is claimed 
for it that its introduction has improved our 
native Bees by imparting new blood to the race. 
There are, however, one or two important facts 
on the other side: 1, The production of brood 
by Ligurian Bees is so great that a large 
proportion of the stores are con sumed 11 
brood rearing, often rendering 1b necessary ‘0 
feed up liberally at the end of the season. 
2, Although pure-bred Ligurians are very 
gentle, hybrids are most active in the use of their 
stings, and exceedingly difficult to handle. 3, 
Foul brood was seldom heard of till after queens 
began to be imported into this country from the 
sunny south, where this dire disease is often 
rampant, and it is to be feared that these 
Italian queens have been too often the 
instruments for communicating its germs to our 
native race. All things considered, the introduc- 
tion of the Ligurian Bee into this country is a 
questionable benefit, and, inall probability, Bee- 
keeping would have been a far greater success 


with us in these latter times had we stuek te 


eur eld race of black English Beer, 
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Management of Pigeons ( Magpie ).— 
Your non-success with your Pigeons may arise 
from your birds being old and past their prime, 
or they may be from a stock in which too much 
in-and-out breeding has been allowed in the past, 
and this alone would account for the weakly 
and crippled state of the young. Then, as to 
loss of eggs, it should be remembered that the 
nest of the Pigeon is of the rudest possible con- 
struction ; a few sticks or straws laid across 
each other generally serve the purpose ; often, 
indeed, they do not take the trouble to make a 
nest at all, but lay their eggs upon the flat sur- 
face of the floor, in which case the eggs do not 
lie closely together during the process of incu- 
bation, and are often broken by rolling on the 
ground. Numberless Pigeons’ eggs are lost from 
this cause. To prevent this loss it is well to 
have the nest-boxes slightly concave at bottom; 
the eggs in these lie closely together, receive 
equal warmth while hatching, and cannot roll 
away, or be cast out so easily. Again, you may 
be feeding your birds too liberally, causing them 
to become over-fat and unhealthy. Food should 
be supplied sparingly, but in variety, and may 
consist of Peas, both grey and white, smail 
Beans, Barley, Wheat, and Hemp-seed. In 
order to keep Pigeons in health they should be 
allowed free access to plenty of salt, gravel, and 
old lime mortar. Provide near at hand a small 
heap of rather fine gravel, upon which place a 
lump of rock-salt, and you will find it will 
afford your birds a constant source of enjoy- 
ment in picking it over, while greatly contri- 
buting to keeping them in good health. 


| ee eee 


although, if a market gardener, whether the other plant not of the open air—either single 
tenancy be yearly or not, you might remove] shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
the greenhouse on quitting: You may, how-| resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ever, avoid all disputes by erecting the green- | ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
house of wood and glass, or by obtaining from] tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
your landlord written permission to remove, | houses may be included in this class. 

when you think proper, any greenhouse you 
may put up. You should have this written 
permission before building the brick walls of 
the greenhouse.—K. ©. T. 


Permanent situations (H. B. )— 
Without going so far as to say there is no such 
thing as a permanent situation, I may say that 
there can be no permanency—in the sense in 
which you use the term—without the engage- 
ment be in writing. When the servant is en- 
gaged in the ordinary way and is told that the 
situation is to be a permanent one, it is not 
meant that the contract is to continue until the 
death of the parties, but only until such time 
as circumstances may necessitate or render 
advisable the determination of the contract. 
Probably if a situation were offered you at 
double your present rate of wages you would 
vigorously repudiate any contention that your 
contract could not be determined by a month’s 
notice. ‘It isa poor rule that will not work 
both ways,” and the contract may be determined 
by either party giving to the other a month’s 
notice, and you could claim no compensation 
for breach of contract for a permanent situation. 
For many reasons it would seem to be advisable 
to determine the contract by such a notice, as 
you say your employer is assigning to you a 
great quantity of work which is quite outside 
the terms of your contract, and which you 
are unable to perform. If this be ‘so, 
you are not obliged to do the work in 
question, but may simply do the work you were 
engaged to perform, and you may leave your 
employer to determine the contract by a month’s 
notice or you may give the notice yourself. 
You say that it was a condition of the contract 
that your employer was to find you in garden 
produce for your own household use, but that 
he has neglected and refused to perform this 
part of his contract and has told you that you 
must buy what you want. For this breach of 
contract you may claim damages. You should 
give notice to determine the service and demand 
the cost of the garden produce, such as Potatoes, 
you have had to buy. If the demand be refused 
you may, on proof of the contract, obtain in the 
county court as damages the cost of such pro- 
duce.—K, C, T. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1898, 


Tue Epitor of THE GARDEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES, 


Class 1.—Country Hovsus Anp FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GUINEAS and a 
SECOND Prize or Five Gutneas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
Scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class, 

Class 2.—Smaui GARDENS, A prize of Fivz 
Guineas and a Srconp Prize of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Srx Guinnas and a Srconp 
Prize or THREE Guryzas to the sender of the 
best series of-not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
eens in the house may be included in this 
class. 


Class 4.—Inpoor FLowErs AND PLANts.—A 
prize of Five Guineas and a SEcoND PrizE oF 
THREE Guineas for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 




































































































































Class 5.—Picruresqur Errxcrs 1x GARDENS. 
—-A prize of Srx Gurnzas and a Seconp PRIZE 
or THREE GurneEas for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and_ park groups of trees or 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 


Class 6.—Bxst GARDEN FrRuirs,—A prize of 
Five Guiyzas and a Srconp Prize oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
Eadie of garden fruits; Grapes, 

eaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Bust VecErasies.—A prize of 
Five Guivzas and a Sxconp Prize oF Two 
Guineas for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables, 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such, 


Class 8.—Vasxs, Cur Fiowers, TABLE Dxco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Gurnzas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect, 


Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES oF Goop 
Desien.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ““ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include an 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or oe 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograpk. chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


WuaAT TO AvoID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wire, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
al lke objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs showd not be less 
im size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses. 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any geod paper that shows the subjects clearly, Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 

SEconD.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each Dhotopraphs 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very important. 

THIRD.—AUl communications BS to the competition 
must be addressed to the ditor, 37, outhampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended shouta ve marked on the parcel 
which must also be labelled « Photographic Competition.’ 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose suficient postage stamps for that 
purpose, es 5 ; 
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Notice to determine service,—On 
Monday morning, June 27th, I received a 
month’s notice (verbal) to determine my 
service, and my master told me the notice 
would take effect from the Saturday night 
previous. Is this a good notice? | understand 
notice should be given on pay-day (Saturday), 
and I am paid every Saturday.—G. C, 

*,* You do not say what kind of service 
yours is, but I have little doubt that the notice 
is perfectly good. Strictly speaking, your 
service will expire on Monday morning instead 
of Saturday night, but I suppose neither you 
nor your employer will desire to protract the 
service over the Sunday. In the absence of a 
contract or custom to the contrary, it is not 
necessary that a notice to determine a 
contract of service should end on the same 
day of the week as the contract began.— 
Ke Car. 

Erection of greenhouse on allot- 
ment.—I rent an allotment, and wish to erect 
a greenhouse upon that allotment. Iam subject 
to a six months’ notice to quit, to be given at 
any time, and my agreement stipulates that I 
am not to receive compensation for any crop 
not removed before the expiration of the notice, 
nor for any trees, etc., I may have planted. If 
I were to erect a greenhouse on brick walls, 
would it become the property of my landlord or 
would it be removable by me? The landlords 
do not interfere with the sale of tenant’s rights 
in the ground, nor in the gale of summer-houses, 
but I do not know if allotment holders are 
exempt from the general law of landlord and 
tenant. If any trouble were anticipated I 
would build a greenhouse of wood and glass, so 
as to be purely a tenant’s fixture.—Joun BuLn. 

*“,”* Allotment tenants are under the general 
law of landlord and tenant, except that where 
the allotments are provided under the Allot- 
ment Acts (as by local authorities, etc.), that 
law is in some respects modified. Your allot- 
ment is probably held of a private landlord, in 
the usual manner, and the usual rules apply. 
If you refer to another answer on this subject 
in our last issue, you will see that your right to 
remove a greenhouse built on brick walls might 
be questioned, although perhaps ineffectually. 
If you are a market gardener—that is to say, if 
you occupy this allotment for market garden 
purposes, and upon a yearly tenancy—you will 
be entitled, on quitting, to claim’ compensation 
for the greenhouse under the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act; but it seems doubtful 
whether yours is or is not a. yearly tenancy, 
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Enoxisu Rose-growers are far behind the French 
in the matter of grafting Roses. In France 
Tea-scented and other Roses are grafted by the 
million every year upon the roots of Seedling 
Briers, and this too without the aid of artificial 


heat. As I have had great success with this 
mode of propagating Roses, I will relate my 
method of procedure for the benefit of readers 
of GARDENING. First procure from any reliable 
firm some Seedling Brier stocks ; they are very 
cheap, but it is better to pay extra for selected 
stocks. They should be about the thickness of 
a lead pencil and almost as straight. The 
Briers grown in good, deep soil generally produce 
straight roots. If these stocks are of the thick- 
ness described, one plant will usually have 
sufficient root to be cut in half, and thus 
have two roots to graft upon. The top half of 
the root may have all the growth cut off. When 
the roots are prepared ready for grafting, lay 
them into some soil to await the operation. This 
can be readily performed indoors during the 
dark winter evenings. The grafts in the case of 
Teas are best if taken from pot-grown plants, or 
from plants growing on walls, as the wood is 
much harder and better ripened, and the latter 
for winter grafting is essential. If plenty of 
wood be available, I prefer the graft or scion to 
contain two eyes ; but it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, and in the case of choice varieties one eye 
will be sufficient. Cut the grafts of one kind 
into lengths ready, and put them ina small pot, 
covering them with a little damp Moss. Take 
a scion between the thumb and __ finger, 
and cut away from the top eye. A 
wedged-shape cut should be made with 
a sharp budding knife, taking care to keep the 
blade of knife perfectly level. Make a similar 
eut on the Brier root, when it will be found that 
the two will make a perfect fit. A little prac- 
tice on some green Osiers is a very good plan. 
If the two rinds fit on one side, the graft will 
grow, but it is better they should fit on both 
sides. Tie the graft firmly with a piece of 
raffia, and afterwards cover with some warm 
grafting wax so that all air is excluded from the 
union. When a few are grafted lay them tem- 
porarily into some soil. Finally, these grafted 
roots must be bedded into some light soil in a 
cold-frame for the winter, the point of graft just 
appearing above the soil, The frost must be 
kept out, otherwise the cooler they are the 
better it will be for their success. I prefer a pit 
witha northaspect. In April the grafts may be 
bedded outdoors. The ground should be prepared 
at once for their reception. This will consist in 
giving it a dressing of well decayed manure and 
throwing up the land in ridges. The wind and 
frost will pulverise it, so that by April it will be 
in a fine condition for planting out. Great care 
must be taken of the little white roots that will 
surely form on the roots in the pits. Our success 
or failure almost hinges upon the retention of 
these white roots. When bedding out place the 
point of union just below the soil, and in many 
cases the plants will emit roots from the junction. 
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Have a quantity of well prepared pot soil at 
hand ready to put some to each root as it is 
bedded out, and put the rows about 18 inches 
apart. Pick off all bloom buds the first year, 
and by the autumn quite a large number of the 
plants will be ina removable condition. The 
advantages of this method of increasing Roses 
is, that instead of waiting as now two years for 
budded plants very creditable ones may be had 
in one year. Weare also enabled to utilise the 
wood of choice kinds grown in pots, which is not 
always available at budding time; also we can 
more readily increase our stock of any new and 
worthy kind. Rosa. 





Rose-blooms with green centres 
(A, Fenwick).—This is an inherent trait with 
a few varieties, but this season many kinds 
develop it. We attribute it to the young 
growths that pushed so prominently in early 
spring being injured by frost. At pruning time 
the growths looked so promising that many 
rosarians refrained from pruning below these. 
We have always found it more satisfactory to 
prune to good plump dormant eyes, even at the 
sacrifice of a few blossoms. Strong doses of 
liquid-manure will also induce Roses to develop 
these green centres. 


Best position for Crimson Rambler 
(P. C. M.).—This is undoubtedly on a pillar or 
rustic arch, or, indeed, anywhere in the open 
well away from a scorching wall. We have some 
splendid plants now coming on, growing without 
any support whatever. The shoots were left 
almost untouched, the result being arch like 
growths covered all over with sprays of this 
brilliant Rose. In our opinion this variety 
might be empluyed even for bedding, as it ap- 
pears to flower though cut down level with the 
ground, providing the previous year’s wood be 
well ripened. It is also a:great success on short 
or tall standards. 

Roses in lean-to house ( Rose-house ).— 
We are far from thinking that the burying of 
3 inches or 4 inches of bones in your greenhouse 
border will benefit Roses. Asa rule they need 
only good soil, in which is mixed some well- 
decayed stable-manure, and have some good 
mulchings on the surface. We think if your 
house is for Roses only that it will be best un- 
heated, as a heated house breeds aphis on Roses 
rapidly. Of course, if you want to keep tender 
plants in it, or to have your Roses very early, 
you must then arrange to have the house heated. 


Crimson Rambler unhealthy (0O’Cal- 
laghan, Westroppe).—Your plant is suffering 
from a bad attack of mildew, brought about by 
a check of some kind. Have you given it too 
much water near the root, or over-fed it with 
liquid-manure? It appears to have made a 
quantity of very soft growth, accelerated by 
some such agent as indicated, and mildew is the 
result. We think you cannot do better than 
to withhold artificial waterings, and aérate the 
surface soil with the fork. Or it may be the 
plant being near a south wall, is suffering from 
drought. If so, a thorough good flooding 
would be beneficial. Cut off the badly-affected 
parts and continue the syringing with soft-soap 
water, adding a little flowers of sulphur to the 
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mixture. We have seen shoots insufficiently 
ripened the previous year go off about this time. 
We always cut such shoots clean away, and 
usually obtain from their base some fresh 
growths that flower well the following season. 


Reve d’Or grown too tall ( Peruser ).— 
Yes, you can with much advantage remove one 
or two of the old growths now, and if the roots 
are kept active by waterings, some young shoots 
should break out at the base. Next spring- 
time, if you do not mind sacrificing some blos- 
som, you would do well to prune them rather 
severely, so that the young growths may be 
obtained nearer the bottom. Endeavour to 
have one or two of these young shoots from the 
base each season. Many climbers, now so un- 
sightly and scraggy, would be turned into 
attractive wall plants if this were done. Paul’s 
single White Rose should be treated as a 
climber or pillar, very little, if any, pruning 
being required. It makes a graceful, almost 
weeping Rose, if budded upon a tall standard. 


Two best greenhouse climbing 
Roses for market (lV. M.).—We think 
climbing Niphetos and climbing Perle des 
Jardins two of the best marketable varieties, 
but we fear your oil-stove would not provide 
sufficient heat for them. Two very hardy kinds 
are Gloire de Dijon and Mme. Berard ; their 
flowers, however, do not sell so readily as the 
two first named. W. A. Richardson and 
Mme. P. Cochet always command good prices 
for their lovely orange blossoms, and you would 
succeed with these provided you kept the frost 
out of the house. 


Tea and H.P. Roses in pots (7. ).— 
You will gather the general treatment of pot- 
Roses from an article in our issue of July 9th. 
As you intend to purchase your plants in 
October, we presume you will obtain established 
plants that will require no repotting this season. 
Prune the plants about December, the H.P.’s to 
four or six eyes of the current season’s growth, 
and the Teas rather longer, if quantity is desired. 
Examine drainage, and you may with advan- 
tage top-dress the plants with some good loam 
and a little artificial-ranure added. Start the 
plants very steadily at first, and as soon as they 
have made about 1 inch of growth, soak them 
well in water. Avoid draughts, indeed, no side 
air is required thus early in the year. The 
temperature of the house may be about 55 degs. 
at night, rising to 60 degs. to 65 degs. by day. As 
soon as the growths become well advanced you 
may givea crack of air at night to keepa buoyant 
circulation of air, and never let the temperature 
fall below 50 degs. If you grow both H.P.’s 
and Teas together, the Teas will flower 
first, and they will give three or four crops 
before September, but the H.P.’s will only 
give one crop that would be satisfactory. 
After these latter have flowered plunge in cold 
pits, and after outdoors until the autumn. The 
Teas and Hybrid Teas after first flowering may 
be slightly pruned, and we prefer to do this 
following each crop. When pruning in December 
nothing further is required in the way of cutting 
back until the first crop of flowers has appeared. 
but after this cut the shoot that has blossomed 
to a good plump eye.’ It is very essential to 
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keep plants from becoming crowded, and this can 
easily be accomplished by the aid of a few sticks. 
Give the plants a period of rest about July, and 
in autumn repot and plunge outdoors prepara- 
tory to commencing another season. Syringing 
must not be overlooked on fine days, and we 
prefer cold water for this purpose, as we have 
proved it to induce good, sturdy foliage, which 
is the better able to resist mildew than it is 
when pampered with warm water. We would 
give a word of warning, and that is do not over 
water your plants. The pots should have a 
clear bell-like sound before giving any. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—The climbers will need 
some attention now. Do not permit the strong 
growing things—Tacsonias and others—to over- 
haul the smaller, but perhaps more beautiful, 
flowering plants. The Lapageria grows well in a 
cool conservatory, planted in a well-drained bed 
of peat on the shady side of the house, if there 
is a shady side. This plant during growth 
requires a good deal of water, therefore the 
drainage should be free. Soot-water has a 
stimulating effect upon it, as it does also upon 
Camellias, Luculias, and other things planted 
out in the borders. Where colour is wanted in 
winter put out two or three strong plants of 
Fireball Tropzolum, and let them run up into 
the roof and festoon. When they reach the 
upper part of the house some of the growth of 
the summer-flowering things may be cut away to 
give the Tropzolums room. Tea and Noisette 
Roses planted out in a bed of good soil are 
nearly always more or less in bloom, and very 
probably insects will be present on the young 
growth. These, if taken in time, may be got 
rid of by dipping in an insecticide. The sulphur 
and lime-wash will get rid of mildew if used 
occasionally, but mildew, in a house where the 
conditions for its growth are favourable, is very 
difficult to get rid of. We may destroy it, but 
it reappears again time after time. Dry sulphur, 
when dusted over the plants, always leaves a 
smudgy appearance, even when washed off, and 
the sulphur and lime-wash are preferable. To 
prepare the sulphur-wash boil 1 1b. of sulphur 
and | Ib. of lime ina gallon of water for twenty 
minutes. Make the lime and sulphur into a 
paste before filling up the saucepan with water. 
After boiling for the time stated, let it cool and 
settle, then pour off and bottle the clear liquid 
till required for use. The usual proportions are 
a + pint of the sulphur-mixture in 3 gallons of 
water, and applied through the syringe. See 
that every part of the plants is wetted. 


Stove.—Up to the present the nights have 
been so cold that it has been advisable to continue 
fires more or less, but except for a few things, 
which may be grouped in a small house by them- 
selves, they may be discontinued. Toa very large 
extent the bark or bottom-heat beds have dis- 
appeared from plant-houses. There is no doubt 
that root warmth a little in excess of the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere does hasten growth, 
and is useful for young plants, and is necessary 
for propagating many things. It is useful also 
for Amaryllis, but its general application has in 
many houses been done away with. If any 
painting requires to be done, the summer, when 
the weather is warm and dry, is the proper time 
to do it, and houses exposed to a high, moist 
temperature wear out fast if the painting is 
neglected, and in a dirty house mealy-bug and 
other insects give more trouble. 


Setting and feeding Melons. —]; 
planted in firm soil there is usually no difficulty 
in getting a good set of Melons at this season, 
but if the soil is rich and light, the fruits may 
turn yellow and rot away. They are often get 
by insect agency when freely ventilated, though 
this should not be trusted to, as a very few 
minutes suffice to fertilise the blossoms when 
the pollen is dry. The gardener has a rough 
and ready way of doing it. He takes a well- 
developed male bloom when the pollen is ripe 
and dry, removes the corolla which surrounds 
the anthers without disturbing the pollen, and 
places the latter in the centre of the flower at 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
peiion later than is here indicated, with equaily good 
results, 


the end of the fruit, and after making sure that 
some of the pollen falls on the stigma, leaves the 
groups of anthers there also to make sure. As 
a rule, when things are dry, Melons set freely 
enough. Better set more fruits than are actually 
required, and if all swell, remove the weakest. 
From four to six on each plant is enough if fruit 
of superior excellence is wanted. As soon as 
the fruits begin to swell, liquid-manure may be 
given ; but it is best not to water much close 
up to the main stem. If canker should set in 
later, much dampness round the stem will 
hasten its growth. Give a little air early in the 
morning, and increase it as the day advances. 


Orchard-house.—Peaches and Plums in 
pots must be well nourished. A good deal may 
be done with rich mulchings, and then, when 
necessary, liquid-manure may be given. I 
think a mixture of things is better than always 
using the same thing—which may fail to have 
the same effect after a time. Air should 
be left on all night—not enough to cause 
draught, but sufficient to keep up a steady 
circulation. Use the syringe freely in the after- 
noon till the fruit begins to ripen. Close the 
house for two or three hours after syringing. 


Window gardening.—When Cactuses 
and other succulents have completed their 
growth, stand them outside in the sunshine to 
ripen. Scarborough Lilies now will be better 
out in the sun from this till September. In 
fact, only the best plants, including Ferns and 
Palms, should be kept indoors now. 


Outdoor garden.—The most important 
work for the time being is the budding of Roses 
and layering of Carnations. Get the standard 
Briers budded first ; the bark works freely now. 
The standards should be finished. Dwarfs can 
be done any time during August. Leave the 
Manettis to the last. This is a useful stock for 
certain positions. The season will soon be 
round again for planting, and those who are 
complaining badly about the trouble caused by 
insects this season should begin the preliminary 
work of trenching and manuring in good time. 
I do not say that we shall ever altogether get 
rid of insect pests whatever our cultivation may 
be, but it is certain the good cultivator has less 
trouble with insects than those who do the 
work badly, especially the preparatory work of 
deepening and improving the soil, which all 
land should receive before it is planted with 
flowers or fruit. One of the most interesting 
plants in flower now is Dictamnus Fraxinella. 
It takes time to grow a seedling to a nice 
flowering plant. Like many permanent things 
they develop slowly. Coreopsis grandiflora is 
a charming thing for cutting now, but should 
be raised annually either from seeds or cuttings, 
as it generally exhausts itself by flowering. 
When any plant suffers from drought, mulch 
with rich compost and give a good soaking of 
water. 


Fruit garden.—Do not delay planting 
Strawberries, though to a large extent Straw- 
berries are surface rooting plants, and should 
be fed on the surface. They always do best 
when the ground has been broken up deeply, 
and been put into good condition as regards 
manure. But, if land is trenched just previous 
to planting, get it made reasonably firm by 
treading and rolling when the surface is dry 
before planting ; but I should never plant Straw- 
berries on recently-trenched or manured ground. 
Trench up a piece of ground in winter, and 
manure it freely, and in February plant it with 
early Potatoes. The Potatoes may come off in 
July or by the first week in August. Then give 
a good dressing of soot, or a mixture of good 
manurial compost. Work it in. Tread the 
surface, and set out the plants. Fruit-tree 
stocks, such as Plums, Cherries, or Peaches, 
or Pears, may be budded now with good 
varieties. Budding is less trouble than grafting, 
and is at least as reliable when done at the right 
time—z.c., when the sap runs freely. Get on 
with the summer pruning. Old Pear-trees on 
walls much crowded with spurs may have some 
of the young shoots cut clean out. Crowded 
foliage is always weakly, and the buds nourished 
by such foliage cannot be fertile. Mulch and 
water late Peaches and Plums where the crop is 
heavy. Apples should be thinned, and the trees 
mulched. 


Vegetable garden.—Early Cabbages for 
spring and Lettuces for late autumn and winter 
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are important crops. Both of these must be 
sown now, and it is well not to trust to one sow- 
ing. Sow the first time before the 20th July, 
and the last about the end of the month or very 
early in August, according to latitude of place. 
Get all land under crop as it becomes vacant. 
Well-done-by land requires no fallow. Put into 
it as much as is taken out, and freely expose it 
to the atmosphere, and crop seasonably in the 
way of rotations, and there need be no fear of 
wearing out. Spinach will be less likely to bolt 
now, and several sowings may be made between 
this and the end of August. Keep down weeds 
with the hoe, and stir all the ground, even if 
there are no weeds. EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEE’S WORE, 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

July 25th.—Planted new beds of Strawberries. 
Showery day ; dressed Asparagus beds with a 
mixture of artificial manures, giving about 4 lb. 
to each yard of bed. Sowed Turnips (Black- 
stone) and Prickly-seeded Spinach. Sowed 
more Bath Cos Lettuce and green curled Endive. 
Finished potting early Strawberries for forcing. 
Removed faded flowers from Roses in groups, 
and gave a dressing of artificial manure. 


July 26th.—Sowed Cucumbers for planting a 
house for autumn bearing. Gathered Herbs for 
drying. Placed Tree Carnations in flowering 
pots. Shifted on Tea and other Roses in pots 
intended for winter-blooming. As the early 
Tomatoes are gathered under glass, the young 
shoots which break away from various parts of 
the main-stem have been trained, and a second 
crop is now coming on. 


July 27th.—We have a good strain of Tuber- 
ous Begonias, and we are now looking closely 
after the seed-pods as they approach ripening. 


Finished cutting down the old plants of Zonal - 


Pelargoniums and put in the cuttings. Put in 
a lot of cuttings of an old sweet-scented ‘‘ Gera- 
nium” named Lady Plymouth, stock of which 
had run short. Sowed a pit with dwarf French 
Beans. Shifted on Palms and Ferns, Araucarias, 
and the variegated Aralia Sieboldi. 


July 28th.—Looked over flower-garden to 
stake and tie things needing support. Pegged 
down masses of Verbenas and Heliotropes, and 
stirred the surface with the Dutch hoe. Masses 
of annuals are very effective, especially those of 
considerable size. These teach valuable lessons 
in grouping not to fritter away the plants in 
small patches when one is dealing with a colour 
which is needed. 


July 29th.—Made a last sowing of early 
Cabbages. Shifted on young plants of Campa- 
nula pyramidalis. Earthed more Celery, and 
planted a bed for late use, which were sown 
thinly outside. These plants will not run so 
soon as the plants raised in heat. Thinned the 
June-sown Parsley to 6 inches, and planted a 
space on a warm border with the thinnings, 
that can be covered later with a frame. Potted 
Cyclamens. 


July 30th.—Thinned Lord Suffield and other 
Apples of the Codlin type which are bearing 
heavy crops. The fruit of these varies ; are now 
large enough for use. French Breakfast Radishes 
are now sown about every ten days, in small 
patches, just about enough to meet demand. 
‘fomatoes under glass and outside against walls 
and fences are taking up a good deal of time now 
—those under glass have been top-dressed with 
Moss-litter-manure. 





Tufted Pansy Violetta.—This excellent 
variety is now in fine form. Small pieces which 
were propagated very late last season, and which 
also looked very insignificant and unpromising 
early in the present season, are now all that one 
could well wish for. The growth has lately 
been very rapid, and they have already filled 
up all the space between the plants. A careful 
mulching early in June was much appreciated. 
This pretty little rayless white variety is being 
used very freely in the gardens at Regent’s 
Park, aud appears to lend additional charm to 
several long narrow borders of Fuchsias as a 
carpeting plant. The white is very pure, and 
this together with a splash of yellow on the 
lower petal makes the display more effective. 
It is also sweetly scented. ae 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WALL GARDENING. 


Oxp walls often become most interesting on 
axcount of the plants, which seem to delight 
in fastening themselves to the mortar in every 
chink and crevice where it is possible for them 
to grow. ‘The hand of time, while it tends to 
erumble even solid masonry, clothes it at the 
same time with a new beauty, not only in the 
rich and mellowed colouring, which oftens bears 
testimony to great antiquity, but also in the 
numerous little Ferns and plants which have, 
perhaps, for ages found shelter and a home in 
the crevices of the old wall. The frowning 
walls of our ancient castles are often beautiful 
in themselves. Take Berkeley Castle, for 
instance. The visitor who stands in the inner 
court and looks up at the lofty keep cannot 
fail to be struck with the great perpendicular 
wall, which is singularly beautiful in the 
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subdued red and grey tints which the lapse of 
hundreds of years has imparted to it. But it 





Erinus alpinus on an old wall, From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


is so well built that scarcely any plant can find 
a resting-place there. Other walls, however, 
vf that fine old castle are much more picturesque 
and interesting than they would otherwise be, 
on account of the variety of trees, Ferns, and 
flowers which have gradually established them- 
selves on many parts of the building. The old 
Pear-trees, which have for ages borne flowers in 
spring and fruit in autumn on the great boughs, 
which cling to the solid basement, seem to be a 
part of the castle itself, they look so old and 
rugged. 

Then high up in remote corners the yellow 
Wallflowers and red or white Snapdragon give 
just the tone and colour which are necessary to 
relieve the sombre tints of the venerable struc- 
ture. But it is when the red Valerian is in 
flower that the building puts on its brightest 
dress, and, in my opinion, looks its_ best, 
although, I am sorry to say, there is not nearly 
so much Valerian about the walls of that castle 
now as there used to be in former days. Of 
course, the usual Ferns abound, and the Wall 
Rue (Asplenium Ruta-Muraria) and the Ceterach 
may be found on the terraces, and in many 
nooks and corners. 

One of the prettiest of the wild flowers which 
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with but little care after all the eagerness to 
possess it at first. 

I must not leave out of this list the Wall 
Pennywort (Cotyledon umbilicus), which is so 
common on damp walls near a pond. Children 
often call the leaves penny pies. It has no 
beauty in itself, and yet its quaint, round, fleshy 
leaves and flower-spike help to make ay old wall 
more interesting, and certainly tend very much 
to make it look picturesque. 

The way to establish plants on walls is by 
seed. A few seeds, for example of the Cheddar 
Pink, sown in a chink and covered with fine 
soil, will soon germinate, and the same with 
the pretty Erinus in our illustration. Tufted 
Pansies too, will flower freely in the chinks of an 
old wall. AS 


are fond of growing on old walls is the yellow 
Fumitory (Corydalis lutea). 

In the stable-yard at Anthony House, in 
Cornwall, there is an old flight of steps leading 
up to a barn, which in themselves would only be 
like other steps, unworthy of notice ; but the 
Corydalis has clothed them with one perfect 
mass of its beautiful leaves and flowers, so that 
it has become quite a wall garden. This Fumi- 
tory is apt to become a somewhat troublesome 
weed, for when once established it will force 
itself into every possible crevice it can find. 

Another beautiful creeper which abounds on 
old walls in the south and west of England is 
the Ivy-leaved Toad-flax (Linaria Cymbalaria). 
It is fond of old garden walls, and though 
gardeners may protest against its intrusion in 
such places, because it makes a harbour for 
slugs and snails, yet anyone who can appreciate 
the beauty of our small wild flowers will beg 
for a sparing hand when the tresses of green 
leaves and purple flowers are being torn away. 

It is wonderful how pertinaciously this little 
Linaria will continue to grow on after repeated 
attempts at clearing it away. 





IRISES. 
(IN REPLY To “A. EK. W.”) 
Ir would take a good-sized book to answer your 
question fully. Of bulbous Irises there is the 
Spanish Iris (I. Xiphiom) ; of these there are 
about forty named varieties, of different shades 
of yellow, blue, and white, as well as striped. 
This Iris has narrow leafage and usually flowers 
in May. The English Iris (I. xiphioides), about 
thirty varieties, is rather later in flowering than 
the last- mentioned, and possesses broader 
foliage ; its colours are blue, purple, claret, 
lavender, and white, while there are also 
splashed varieties—I. Aitchinsoni, from Afghan- 
istan, has a purple flower, and thin leaves about 
1 foot in length; there is a yellow variety of 
this Iris called chrysantha. I. alata, from the 
South of Spain, has pale blue flowers, produced 
in the winter, and broad, short leaves less than 
1 foot in length—there are at least eight 
varieties of this Iris; I. assyriaca is an early- 
flowering white Iris, with long, narrow leaves ; 
I. Bakeriana, from Armenia, has a handsome 
flower, violet and creamy-white, sweet-scented, 
leaves about 1 foot long, cylindrical, blooms in 
February ; I. Boisseri, reddish- purple and 
orange, leaves thin and channelled, from Spain, 
blooms in June; I. caucasica, greenish-yellow 
flowers, ribbed, glaucous leaves, blooms in early 
spring—there are eight varieties of this Iris ; 
I. Danfordiew, from Asia Minor, bright yellow 
flowers, leaves quadrilateral, horny-pointed, 
blooms in February; I. drepanophylla, from 
Afghanistan, yellow flowers, leaves narrow and 
arched, blooms in April; I. filifolia, from Spain, 
purple and yellow flowers, narrow thread-like 
leaves, blooms in June; I. Fontanesi, from 
Algiers, much like I. Xiphiom, but larger ; 
I. Fosteriana, from Afghanistan, purple and 
yellow flowers, leaves like those of I. Xiphiom, 
blooms in March; I. fumosa, from Syria, 
smoky-yellow flowers, narrow leaves, blooms 
in April; I. Histrio, from Mount Lebanon, 
purple and yellow flowers, leaves about 1 foot 
long, blooms in December and January ; 
I. histrioides, much like preceding, flowers 
ultramarine and white; I. juncea, from 
Algiers, bright yellow flowers, leaves Rush- 
like, blooms in June; I. Kolpakowskiana, 
from Turkestan; flowers reddish-purple, leaves 
narrow, channelled, blooms in March ; I. lusi- 
tanica, from Portugal, flowers yellow, leaves 
similar to those of I. Xiphiom, blooms in May ; 
I. nepalensis, from Nepaul, flowers lavender, 
leaves sword-shaped, 1 foot 6 inches high ; I. 
orchoides, from Turkestan, flowers rich yellow, 
leaves long and pointed, blooms in April—there 
are two other varieties of this Iris ; I. palestine, 
from valley of the Jordan, flowers yellowish- 
white, leaves narrow, clasping stem, blooms in 
January ; I. Pavonia, flowers white, with bright 
blue spots, leaves slender ; I. persica, from Asia 
Minor, flowers light blue, with orange and 
purple markings, leaves short, a few inches in 
length, blooms in March—there are three 
varieties of this Iris; I. reticulata, from the 
Caucasus, flowers purple and orange, leaves 
four-sided, pointed, about a foot high, blooms 
in March—there are as many as ten varieties of 
this Iris; I. Rosenbachiana, from Bokhara, 
flowers violet, leaves broad, 8 inches long, 
blooms in March; I. serotina, from Spain, 
flowers blue and yellow, leaves very thin and 
pointed, blooms in August ; I. sindjarensis, 
from Mesopotamia, flowers blue, leaves long 
and striated, blooms in March ; I. Sisyrinchium, 
from Asia Minor, flowers purple and orange, 
leaves two in number, narrow, long, blooms in 


The common Valerian (Centranthus ruber) 
mentioned above luxuriates on rocky banks 
and old town walls. It is coarse and ungainly 
close to the eye, but in large quantities and 
fringing broken-down walls it looks extremely 
well. 

There is a quaint, but beautiful little seaport 
town on the south coast of Cornwall called 
Fowey where this Valerian abounds, and the 
people have given it the name of ‘ Fowey 
Glory.” 

Wall Ferns are always interesting, especially 
the beautiful Polypody (Polypodium vulgare), 
which in winter assumes such a bright colour on 
the back of the fronds. Ceterach is not common 
everywhere, and is one of those Ferns which are 
usually persecuted by people who cannot leave 
wild plants to enjoy themselves in their native 
haunts. 

I remember finding a good deal of Ceterach on 
a beautiful old bridge which spanned one of 
those rushing brooks so often met with in South 
Devon, and how speedily every one of the party 
pulled out a knife to drag the poor little Ferns 
out of the wall. The Ceterach especially resents 








such treatment, and, asarule, fades away in its 


new home in a pot, where probably it meets June; I. Stocksi, from Afghanistan, flowers 
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purple, leaves narrow, arched; I. tingitana, 
from Tangier, flowers dark purple, leaves 
long, pointed, channelled, blooms in April ; I. 
tuberosa, from Southern Europe, flowers black, 
leaves quadrilateral, sharp-pointed, blooms in 
April ; L Vartani, from Palestine, flowers sky- 
blue and yellow, leaves short, pointed, four- 
sided, blooms in December. 

Of the Oncocyclus section, or Cushion Irises, 
there are many b2autiful varieties, bearing very 
large and delicately netted. flowers. They are 
not of easy culture. They are summer bloomers 
and have strap-shaped leaves. Among the best 
of these are I. atrofusca, I. Bismarckiana, I. 
Gatesi, I. iberica, I. Korolkowi, I. Leichtlini, 
I. Lorteti, I. lupina, I. Marie, I. nigricans, and 
I. susiani. 

Tue JAPANesE Iris (I. Keempferi) bears very 
large flowers, some singl>, som2 double, many 
blossoms attaining a diameter of 6 inches, their 
leaves are arching and sword-shaped, reaching 
a height of from 2 feet to 3 feet. The blooms 
are produced in July. This Iris grows best in 
moist, light soil. There are numberless named 
varieties, and hosts of unnamed seedlings. The 
bearded Flag Iris is divided into many sections, 
germanica being one of these, though usually all 
are treated as belonging to the Germanica 
group ; the other sections are ameena, aphylla, 
neglecta, pallida, squalens, and variegata. 
Many beautiful flowers are comprised in these 
different sections, the leafage of all of which is 
very similar, while their flowers are produced 
during May and June. Named yarieties are 
very numerous, and must amount to a hundred 
in the combined sections. The group of dwarf 
bearded Irises comprises about a dozen varieties, 
of which the different forms of I. pumila, but a 
few inches in height and_ spring flowering, 
are the most attractive. Of other Irises, 
which are often classed together as beardless 
Flag Irises, but many of which are not true Flag 
Irises, there are somewhere about fifty. Of these 
I. orientalis, or ochroleuca, I. aurea, and I. 
Monnieri, the former white and the two latter 
different shades of yellow, are very handsome, 
growing to a height of over 5 feet, and bearing 
numerous large flowers. The growth of all 
three is precisely similar. The lavender I. cali- 
fornica, the blue I. cristata, the brown I. fulva, 
the red I. sanguinea, the purple-blue reticulated 
I. setosa, the various forms of I. sibirica, with 
tall, graceful flower-shafts and arching leaves, 
the winter-blooming I, stylosa, both the laven- 
der and white varieties, that produces its scented 
blossoms from October to March ; the Japanese 
roof Iris (I. tectorum), and I. tenax, a bright 
lilac-blue flower, are all worthy of culture. 





SELECTION OF TUFTED PANSIES. 
(REPLY To ‘‘IgNorAmus.”) 


As the season for inserting cuttings is near, 
especially if the object in view is to plant the 
stock into their permanent quarters during the 
early days of October, a selection representing 
the best bedding sorts more particularly should 
be welcome. We purposely exclude from this 
list many handsome sorts, as they are chiefly for 
exhibition as sprays in the various competitions 
throughout the country, but are not suitable for 
the garden because of their long growths. In 
making the following selection we have included 
only those of good habit—generally compact and 
tufted—those which are free-flowering, in many 
cages commencing to bloom early in the spring, 
and continuing until the autumn is well 
advanced. They are as follows :— 

YELLOW sorts: Princess Louise, rich yellow, 
rayless, very compact, being specially good from 
July onwards. Pembroke, a bright yellow, and 
rayless, commencing to flower very early in the 
season, and continuously afterwards. As the 
season advances the growth gets more rampant, 
yet it is one of the very best, and is fragrant. 
Trent Park Yellow is a new rayless sort of clear 
bright yellow, and a pretty shaped flower. 
Lizzie Paul is a splendid deep rich yellow, with 
black rays running from the eye. It is wonder- 
fully free, and the flowers develop on long foot- 
stalks. Ardwell Gem, sulphur-yellow, very 
free, and a good spreading style of growth. 
This\sort is also lightly rayed; and Lemon 
Queen} a capital pale yellow-rayed flower, very 
free and constant. : 

BLUE Sorts are not so numerous as other 
colours, bt we can recommend Blue Gown, a 


\ 
\ 


flowers on a splendid dwarf habit, and remark- 
ably free. Magnificent is also a good blue, 
rather larger than the last-named, but possess- 
ing a splendid constitution, and it is dwarf. 
Britannia, an imperial blue of splendid form, 
and a fairly good habit. One of the best bedding 
blues is a miniature flower named King of the 
Blues, a violet-blue really, wonderfully free, 
dwarf, and flowers on long footstalks. It 
possesses a good constitution. These flowers 
rarely exceed 13 inches in diameter, but they 
are distinctly pretty and effective. It is quite 
new. 

WuiITr sorts are very fine. The purest 
white is probably Ethel Hancock, a medium- 
sized rayless flower, with an orange eye, very 
free and compact, and seen in good condition in 
the country. White Empress, an immense 
creamy-white, rayless flower, witha neat yellow 
eye on stout yet compact growths. Christiana 
is very free, creamy-white, with a suffusion of 
orange colouring on the lower petal, nice dwarf 
habit. Devonshire Cream is best described as 
a rich cream. Nellie is another splendid 
creamy-white sort, producing its blossoms on 
long footstalks, and this is also a rayless flower. 

OTHER COLOURS are represented by Magic, a 
splendid rose-coloured flower on long footstalks, 
and on plants with a good constitution and a 
desirable habit. Florizel is one of the best dwarf 
sorts, having pretty oval-shaped flowers of a 
blush-lilae colour, and theyare also very fragrant. 
A good companion to the latter is rosea pallida, 
pale blush sort, but remarkably free, dwarf, 
and like the last is rayless. Sir Robert Peel is 
a primrose with a deep orange eye, creeping in 
its style of growth, and the flowers stand up 
erect and pretty above the carpeting of foliage. 

FANCY FLOWERS as well as the margined sorts 
are now represented by handsome flowers. 
Mrs. C. F. Gordon is a large violet-blue and pale 
bluish-lavender flower. Cottage Maid is an 
equally good sort, with alternate markings of 
violet-purple and pale lavender. Stobhill Gem 
is a flower the lower petals of which are deep 
purple-violet, upper petals being a bluish-white. 
Margined flowers are seen best in Duchess of 
Fife, a light primrose, edged mauve-blue; 
Duchess of Teck, white and primrose, neatly 
margined, a true blue, and very pretty (new) ; 
and Border Witch a blue and white sort, and 
distinctly pretty. ‘here are no good yelvety- 
brown Tufted Pansies. 


White Pinks withering, soil for 
Carnations, etc.—Will you kindly inform 
me the reason why the buds of my White Pinks 
are withering before bursting into flower? All 
have gone the same with the exception of two 
plants. In the case of these two, one bud on 
each plant has burst and thrown out a fine 
large flower, and all the others withered away. 
The plants seem in good condition and free from 
insects. Also will you kindly let me know 
which is the best soil to grow Carnations in in 
pots, the mode of taking cuttings, the best time 
to take them, and the way to treat them? 
Will you also inform me what is the best soil 
for Liliums, and the best time to plant bulbs, 
and does it hurt them to be left out of the 
ground for any length of time, and will a little 
liquid-manure or top-dressing help the growth 
of the plants when about 6 inches high? Also 
will you kindly let me know the meaning of 
“*mulching ?”—J. C. 


*,* Apparently your Pinks are not in suffi- 
ciently vigorous health to perfect their flowers. 
Towards the end of their flowering season many 
plants may be seen bearing buds that are never 
destined to expand ; the reason of this being the 
exhaustion of the plants owing to their abun- 
dant flowering ; and we imagine, as your plants 
appear healthy, and there is no sign of insect 
trouble, that their failure to flower must be 
owing to lack of strength. Three parts sound 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, with a good 
admixture of sand, and a little well-rotted cow- 
manure make an excellent compost for pot 
Carnations. Cuttings should be taken from the 
sound young shoots formed after the plants have 
finished blooming. They should be potted firmly 
in a very sandy soil, and will strike more readily 
if placed in gentle bottom-heat, though they will 
also root if merely put under a hand-glass. They 
must be kept from flagging in their early stages. 
Layering is, however, the best method of pro- 


fine bedding sort, with pretty mauve-blue 
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pagating Carnations, and the middle of Julyisa — 


good time to commence operations. If the 
plants are in the open border, a little fine soil 
should be placed round them, then the leaves 
should be trimmed off the shoots to be layered, 
and a cut made with a sharp knife half through 
the shoot, just below a joint, and the cut 
carried up through the middle of the 
shoot till it has passed the next joint. This 
will leave a tongue which must be pegged down 
in the prepared soil, and the whole shoot 
covered with the same to the depth of an inch 
or two about the region of the cut. If the soil 
is not allowed to become dry these layers soon 
root, and will be ready to be separated from the 
parent plants in September. Pot Carnations may 
be treated in the same manner, the pots being 
sunk in the ground, or the method of Moss- 
layering, fully explained in the answer to 
‘‘ Hugo” in this number, may be resorted to. A 
good soil for Liliums is one-half peat and one- 
ialf fibrous-loam, with a liberal allowance of 
coarse silver-sand and_ small 
charcoal. The soil should be carefully picked 
over in order to see that it contains no worms, 
and should be in a fairly moist, but not wet, 
condition at the time of potting the bulbs. 
When potting it is best to leave a clear space 
an inch or two deep at the top of the pot, which 


may be filled in with a rich top-dressing when’ 


the plants have made some growth and are 
throwing out their stem-roots. Directly the 
bulbs are potted the best place for them is a 
cold-frame, in which a covering of 4 inches to 
6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre may be given them. 
This will keep an equable temperature around 
them and thus assist root-formation. They must 


be removed as soon as they commence to make ~ 


growth. Weak liquid-manure, when they are 
forming their buds, will certainly be a help to 
them. Mulching is covering the ground with 
any material with the object of keeping the 
surface moist. 
rough leaf-mould, and such substances are gener- 
ally used, but even stones may be employed as 
a mulch. 


A curious Spanish Iris flower.— 
Among my Spanish Irises grown from bulbs 
planted last autumn, one, a yellow and brown 
(now over), had 4 perfect segments instead of 3, 
8 instead of 6 divisions, 4 standards, 4 falls. The 
flower was not malformed, the standard making 
a perfect cross at junction instead of the ordin- 
ary angle. Is this a common occurrence or 
not? — Roprerick MacKkenzim, Sunnyclose, 
Henley-on-Thames. 


*," We should not think this an unusual 
occurrence, but perhaps some reader who has 
grown Spanish Irises largely would say. 


Dahlias.—These now ‘require frequent 
attention, the extra dry atmosphere which has 
prevailed of late being against them. “Mulching 
thickly with *well-decomposed manure and 
giving occasional copious waterings must like- 
wise be practised if robust plants and normal 
well-coloured blooms are expected. Earwigs 
must now be watched for ; although there areas 
yet no flower-buds of any importance to injure, 
the pests feed on the foliage and may soon 
cripple the plants. Some growers use small 
flower-pots elevated on a stout stick, a small 
quantity of hay or Moss being put into each pot 
and these examined daily. I have, however, 
killed most by placing in the plants 9-inch 
lengths of Broad Bean-stalks, tapping these 
every morning on the edge of a pail containing 
boiling water to destroy the pests.—H. 


Coreopsis lanceolata.—For cutting I 
know of nothing more useful than this during 
the early summer months, its long and slender 
stems making it suitable alike for large or small 
vases. As a biennial it is very fine and easily 
raised from seed. In good soil it grows quite 
2 feet in height. In a mass it has a very bright 
and telling effect, and supplies material for 
house decoration in almost unlimited quantity. 
The blooms, too, last well in water, which 
cannot be said of many better-known and more 
popular flowers. Arranged with light foliage, 
such as Asparagus, or kept alone, the flowers 
are very pleasing, because so very light and 
brightly coloured. My plants were raised last 
year in May, temporarily transplanted when 
large enough, and finally planted in the autumn. 
They bear removal well in the autumn or 
winter, as they make large balls of fibrous roots. 
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IRIS GATESI. 


Txi1s splendid Iris, which belongs to the Oncocy- 
clus or Cushion section, is the largest-flowered 
Iris known. It has occasionally been condemned 
as not being sufficiently showy, but for delicate 
beauty it would be difficult to name any flower 
that can compare with one of its perfect blos- 
soms. Its markings and colours are indescrib- 


able, and one coins phrase after phrase merely | 
The | 


to be convinced of their inadequacy. 
blossoms give an impression of delicate grey, 
cream, or silver, while, on closer inspection, the 
marvellously fine lining and dots increase one’s 
appreciation of the flower. The standards of a 
well-grown bloom are 7 inches in length and 
5 inches broad, while the falls are often almost 
as much in breadth, so that it will be allowed 
that the blossom is of majestic proportions. 
This Iris is a native of Armenia, and its culture 





cut off from the rhizomes by the stones, 


fibre alone (that is, without soil added to it), but 


while a frame placed over the bed prevented |it should have some good sharp silver-sand 


the descent of rain or dew from above. In 
addition to this the soil was removed between 
the individual plants, thus leaving each on a 
little hillock, and allowing the sun to bake the 
roots as well as the leafage. In the autumn the 


soil removed was replaced, the lights taken off, | 


and the rains allowed to start the Irises into 
renewed growth. Anyone desirous of growing 
the Cushion Irises to the best advantage cannot 
do better than follow the above method, the 
result of many years’ experience. Frost should 
not be allowed to injure the foliage when in full 
growth, as damage in this respect is certain to 
be followed by a corresponding failure at the 
flowering time. 
been successfully grown in road-scrapings, con- 
taining a large proportion of flint and chalk, 


mixed with it. Into this mixture the cuttings 
jare inserted, and, when sufficiently rooted, 
potted off without delay. (This is important.) 
Rather more care is needed during this opera- 
tion than when the roots are made in ordinary 
soil, as when in ‘‘fibre” they are more succu- 
lent and brittle, and, therefore, liable to be 
| broken easily. Again, when employed as a 





As regards soil, I. Gatesi has | of things. 


plunging material, as it often is in the stove, 
cuttings of different kinds may be struck in it, 
|and, being sheltered from the sun’s rays by the 
| plants overhead, require scarcely any attention 
until rooted. A bottom-heat-bed in this way 
| proves very useful for striking a great variety 
As a substance in which to plunge 
pots to protect the roots from extreme changes, 
either in or out-of-doors, this fibre undoubtedly 


while a certain addition of old hot-bed manure | stands in the first rank, owing to its lightness 





A Cushion Iris (I. Gatesi). 


in this country is not unattended with difficul- | 


ties, which, however, have been surmounted by 
growers who have devoted themselves to learn- 
ing and providing for its requirements. One 
indispensable requisite is that this Iris should 
have a period of perfect rest in the summer 
months, during which time no moisture from 
above or below should be allowed to tempt it to 
break its slumber. This period of rest is pro- 
vided for by some growers by lifting the 
rhizomes as soon as the plants show symptoms 
of withering, then drying them off gradu- 


ally and replanting in November; but 
as the Cushion Irises are generally 
averse to root disturbance, an eminently 


successful cultivator of these lovely flowers, 
resident in the Isle of Wight, hit upon the expe- 
dient of laying down paving stones and planting 
the Irises in a raised bed, a foot deep, formed 
above the stones, the rising moisture thus being 





appears to induce vigorous growth. When in 
the best condition Iris Gatesi at flowering time 
attains a height of between 2 feet and 3 feet. 

Se Weill 


HOW TO USE COCOA-NUT-FIBRE. 


Tus has been at various times and by many 
persons much used in gardens, and not always 
with the best results if employed in an indis- 
criminate manner. In the first place it may 
safely be stated that for 


STRIKING CUTTINGS in it is undoubtedly a 
material of high value, as it seems conducive to 
the quick formation of roots ; but in that case 
the cuttings must not be allowed to remain too 
long in it after they are ‘‘struck,” as it is 
termed, as when used alone the roots soon decay. 
For all kinds of soft-wooded or quick-striking 


plants it will be found a good plan to use the! 





and cleanliness and the readiness with 
which it may be worked ; moreover, the 
various insect pests do not appear to 
much relish the idea of making their 
homes in it. It generates but little 
heat even when in a good-sized heap ; 
therefore, it must not be used for fore- 
ing, but solely as a plunging material. 
For small bottom-heat pipe or tank cases 
in which the propagation of stove-plants 
is carried on this fibre should be often 
renewed therein, as in such a close, 
steamy atmosphere it soon gets saturated 
with moisture, besides which the odour 
it gives off when fresh seems to arrest 
decay amongst the cuttings. Where 
plants in pots are plunged out-of-doors 
in summer this fibre will tend greatly to 
keep the roots in a uniform state as to 
moisture, and prevent the soil from be- 
coming baked; and if in winter any 
dominant bulbs or roots are covered over 
with 3 inches or 4 inches in thickness of 
this fibre in a new unused condition, no 
ordinary frosts will touch them, espe- 
cially if the fibre can be prevented from 
becoming too wet. For covering all 
kinds of bulbs after they are potted until 
taken indoors for forcing this material 
possesses a great advantage, inasmuch 
as it does not harbour insects, and is 
easily removed without breaking the 
young growths, even if they are an inch 
or two in height. For all purposes the 
fresh material is greatly to be preferred 
to that which is partially decayed, as the 
latter, when mixed with potting soil, 
tends to make it clammy instead of 
keeping it open, while for indoor beds it 
has not the fresh, stimulating smell of 
the new fibre; and for resisting frost, 
1 inch in thickness of the latter, in a 
moderately dry condition, will keep out 
as much frost as 3 inches of the old 
material when in that decdyed and 
saturated state in which it becomes after 
long use. Its use for 

Portrine has often been recommended, 
either by itself or mixed with soil. When 
incorporated with potting soil instead of 
peat or leaf-mould care should be exer- 
cised as to the subjects for which it is 
employed. In the case of most plants 
I should certainly prefer either peat or 
leaf-mould to it. Ihave seen and had 
Ferns myself grown in a compost of 
which this fibre formed a part with 
very satisfactory results ; but with all 
other pot plants on which I have experi- 
mented in this way the results have never been 
such as to warrant its continuance. When 
employed for potting, the particles of the fibre 
often become affected with a white fungoid 
growth, and when such happens the roots make 
no headway, even if they do not die altogether. 
Even if no fungus makes its appearance when 
it is used in the case of a general collection of 
plants, their roots, as a rule, will not be so 
healthy as when none is employed after they 
have all stood, say, for six months. For one 
purpose it may be, and often is, used with 
advantage, and that is for mixing in the propor- 
tion of about one-fourth with soils used for 
potting off almost all kinds of quick-growing 
rooted cuttings. As these remain in the same 
pots only a short time, all that is required is a 
rooting medium, and one that will hold a certain 
amount of moisture without becoming clammy, 
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a purpose which the fibre helps to fulfil in the 
very common absence of well decayed leaf-mould. 
As a material for 

Mutcuinc, where plants are growing in ex- 
posed places in the open air, a coating of this 
fibre on the surface of the soil is of great service 
in maintaining moisture around the roots during 
hot, dry weather in summer, and in protecting 
them from frost in winter ; but its use is here 
advocated simply as a protective agent, and not 
from any stimulating (manurial) properties pos- 
sessed by it. Now, to judge by the way it is 
often used in villa gardens—i.e., sprinkled over 
the ground in very small doses—it would appear 
to be considered a powerful manure; but 
such is not the case, although it is of service to 
mix with the soil to lighten it when too heavy in 
texture. Tor this purpose of lightening it may 
be worked in when too much decayed to be 
retained any longer in the glasshouses, but it 
should be spread out in the open air to sweeten 
awhile beforehand, as it is apt to turn somewhat 
sour through the continual watering necessary 
in hot-houses. In the case of Lily bulbs received 
during the winter, it will be found a good plan 
to lay them out in a sheltered, not dry spot, and 
cover them over with this fibre for a little time 
instead of potting them at once, as some of the 
scales of the bulbs are generally injured in 
transit, and the absorbent qualities of this 
material tend to arrest decay, while when taken 
up for potting any bad parts can be readily seen 
and removed with a sharp knife, which in all 
probability would not have been perceived had 
the bulbs been potted at once. Of course, they 
are not allowed to remain a sufficient time for 
the roots to attain any but a very short length, 
otherwise considerable damage might accrue, 
as from their brittle nature they are easily 
broken. The best time to pot the Lily bulbs is 
as soon as the new roots appear around their 
bases. igi 15% 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Chrysanthemums-—description of 
buds and growths(J. Lazton ).—We have 
repeatedly explained the different buds and 
growths which succeed the production of the 
former. In the first place, generally during 
March, April, or May, a bud is formed in the 
point of the single stem which then exists. This 
bud should be pinched out, and in a few days 
the new shoots will be seen breaking away from 
the base of the leaves ; this is termed the first 
break. The new shoots are grown on, and in 
the course of from two to three months each of 
these shoots in turn produces a bud at the apex 
of the growth. These buds are generally 
described as ‘‘first crown”-buds, but as they 
are more often produced too early to get a satis- 
factory flower from, except in the case of very 
late sorts, the buds are pinched out and the 
succeeding shoots grown on as in the case of the 
first break. The shoots which develop after the 
‘ first crown ”’-buds have been removed will, in 
the course of a month tosix weeks, and in some 
cases even longer, each develop a bud in the 
point of the growth, and these buds are known 
as ‘second crown’’-buds. Asa rule, especially 
where fine flowers and those for exhibition are 
wanted, it is better to retain second crown- 
buds, as the resulting flowers are mostly refined 
in appearance, and are also well coloured. 
Where a late display may be wanted, or it is 
the intention of the grower to let his plants 
bloom on terminal-buds, the second crown-buds 
must be pinched out, and this will cause each 
of the stems to break away into new growth, 
and at the termination of the plant’s growth 
terminal-buds will form in large numbers. The 
terminal-buds are so called because they mark 
the termination of the plant’s growth. 


Chrysanthemum 5. Molyneux 
(Enquirer ).—As your plants of this excellent 
sort have only recently made their first break, 
you cannot now expect to obtain the second 
crown-buds in sufficient time to develop high- 
class flowers. Your only course under the 
circumstances is to retain first crown-buds when 
they appear, and judging from what you state 
as to the strong and healthy condition of the 
plants, we should imagine these will be forth- 
coming toward the end of August. Of course, 
it would be better to retain the buds ten days 
to a fortnight earlier, but this we fear you will 


not be able to do. Anyhow, give the plants a 
good open position, exposed fully to the sun’s 


influence so that the wood may get well ripened, | 


and this will no doubt stand you in good stead 
in bringing on the buds in good time. 


Chrysanthemums — black-fly on 


plants (M. J/.).—Your plants are evidently | 


suffering from the attacks of the black-fly, quite 
a common experience during the growing season. 
It should, however, be taken in hand at once, 
and may very easily be eradicated by a liberal 
dusting with Tobacco-powder. This may be 
distributed with the fingers, or an india-rubber 
distributor may be purchased of any first-class 
florist or horticultural sundriesman. This is a 
very simple remedy, but a most effectual one. 





A ROCKY BORDER. 
In the accompanying illustration we see a 
sloping border edged with rough stones in- 
formally arranged. 





Between and over the) 


SWEET PEAS. 


EvuRYONE seems anxious to get these popular 
flowers in bloom as early as possible, so as to 
prolong the season to its greatest limit, but I 
question if sowing in pots helps much in that 


direction. What is gained in growth while in 


the pots is lost by the check of transplanting. 
My idea is that the earliest possible bloom can 
be got by sowing out-of-doors, where they are 
toremain. I am well aware that late autumn 
sowing of Peas and other crops, both for 
culinary and ornamental gardening, has fallen 
into disrepute since glasshouses and pots have 
become so plentiful, and I doubt if ever plants 
raised in pots get such firm hold of the soil or 
make such robust growth as those that are sown 
where they are to remain. I would advise 
sowing the seeds about the end of November or 
early in December, covering the rows witha 


| good coating of fine coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut- 


fibre, which will ward off ordinary frosts, and 
help to keep slugs at bay when the growth 





A rocky border, From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warl-y, Essex. 


stones grow dwarf flowering plants, spreading 
into the path here and there, while further 
back the Flag Irises throw their tall bloom- 
spires aloft and the mass of flower formed by 
the white Daisies is well thrown up by a dark 
background of foliage. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to form interesting borders such as 
the one here represented, provided they are 
well made at the outset, for there are many 
charming plants that will soon make themselves 
at home around the stones, such as the dwarf 
Campanulas and Phloxes, Omphalodes, Heu- 
chera sanguinea, Linums, Creeping Antirrhi- 
nums, Anemones, Achilleas, Iberis; and in 
warm sunny spots, where the soil is not too 
heavy, Mesembryanthemums in varied hues, as 
well as a host of other interesting and beautiful 
plants ; while it is easy to choose out of the 
numerous decorative hardy subjects at our 
disposal a selection, valuable alike in form and 
colour, for the back of the border. §. W. F. 





Canterbury Bell from seed.—Mrs. Gibson, 
Palm Leigh, Marlborough-road, Leicester, sends a very 
pretty rose variety of Canterbury Bell. 





appears above the soil, when wire Pea-guards 
should be in readiness for covering the rows. 
Failing these, stretch dark thread along the 
rows to prevent sparrows from clearing off the 
tops, which they do in a most persistent manner 
if not warded off in some way. There are now 
such a host of named varieties of Sweet Peas 
that it is almost impossible to keep them all 
distinct, and for cutting I find the pure white 
and scarlet as good as any. The others I grow 
in mixture, and few flowers give such good 
returns for labour bestowed on them. The 
closer the bloom is picked the more freely are 
the successional flowers produced, and one 
never tires of Sweet Peas. J. G., Gosport. 





Pentstemon Richardsonii is one of the 
most showy of this race now in flower, producing 
long spikes of blossoms, nearly 3 feet in length, 
of light blue flowers, shaded with red on the 
upper surface of the corolla. It is a beautiful 
kind when seen growing in large clumps in the 
border, and certainly among the most desirable 
of this extensive group. 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


Rose-leaves diseased (Jnnisco).—The 
Rose-leaves you sent are attacked by the Rose- 
rust (Phragmidum subcocticum). Pick off any 
leaves that areinfestedand burn them. Collect 
all the leaves that fall from bushes that have 
been attacked, now and at the end of the season, 
when they would fall naturally, and treat them 
in the same manner. In the winter spray the 
bushes with ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture,”’ and in the 
spring when the leaves are expanded spray with 
the following mixture : } of a pint of ammonia 
(Liquor ammoniz fortis), add 1 quart of water. 
Dissolve 1 oz. of carbonate of copper in some 
water so as to form a thick paste, then dissolve 
this paste in the ammonia liquor, and add 
6 gallons of water.—G. 8. 8. 


Destroying blue-bottle flies (/wgio). 
—Some of your blue-bottle flies may be caught 
in bottles containing beer and sugar, and we 
should think that they might probably be 
poisoned by exposing some meat which had been 
boiled in water in which some arsenic had been 
dissolved ; but you would have to take great 
care to be sure that cats or dogs did not get hold 
of the meat. 


Carrots and Celery infested with 
fly (Overton ).—Your Carrots and Celery are 
attacked by one of the green-fly or aphides. I 
could not find any insects on the Onions. They 
appear to be attacked by a fungus, but I cannot 
give you the name. The aphides may be killed 
by syringing or spraying with either of the 
following mixtures: The extract from 4 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, 5 oz. of soft-soap, well mixed in 
5 gallons of water; or 1 quart of soft-soap 
dissolved in 2 quarts of boiling water while 
quite hot, add 1 pint of paraftin-oil, and mix all 
together for ten minutes with a syringe, then 
add 8 gallons of water, and keep it well stirred. 
It is difficult with low-growing plants to be sure 
that the insects on the under sides of the leaves 
are reached.—G. 8. 8. 


Gloxinia leaves ( IV’. J. Hawke ).—I could 
not find any insects on your Gloxinia leaves, 
but they look as if they had been attacked by 
thrips, which may be killed with Tobacco-smoke 
or by vaporising Tobacco-water, or by dipping 
the plants ina mixture of soft-soap and Tobacco- 
water or Gishurst-compound and Tobacco- 
water. Before the plants are quite dry wash 
them clean with water, and repeat in about ten 
days, as the dipping will not kill the eggs. 
The smoking or vaporising should also be 
repeated in the same manner.—G. S. 8. 


Carnations failing (A. B. Williams).— 
Your Carnations are attacked by the stem eel- 
worm (Tylenchus devastatrix), a pest which 
seems to be very common this year. I am 
afraid that there is nothing to be done in the 
case of the plants that are already attacked, but 
pull them up and burn them, or at any rate cut 
off every shoot that is affected and burn it. It 
is of no use throwing them on to the rubbish- 
heap, as they will live for two or three years even 
when quite dried up. I should not plant 
Carnations on the same ground for at least two 
years. They may be killed in the ground by 
dressing it with carbolic acid at the rate of 1 oz. 
to every square foot of ground, and then well 
mixing it with the soil. The eel-worms are so 
small that they cannot be seen without a very 
strong magnifying-glass, but they are in your 
Carnations by hundreds.—G. §. 8. 


Ants (Ants).—I think you will find, if you 
examine 4 little more closely, that the ants 
are not really injuring your plants. The only 
way in which (as far as I know) they injure 
plants is when they make their nests at the 
root, which is decidedly detrimental to them. 
Your plants have probably been infested with 
aphides, or scale-insects, and the ants have 
overrun them in order to obtain the sweet 
matter they secrete. To kill the ants, the 
best way is to find their nests, open them, 
and drench them with boiling water.—G. 8. S. 


Green-fly upon Roses (Rosarian Bow- 
don).—We have never tried the mixture you men- 
tion. Quassia and soft-soap has always answered 
well with us. We have a large quantity of 
fruit-trees beside Roses that have to be kept 
clean of aphis, and our experience is that if a 
quantity is boiled at one time in an old copper, 


this mixture is the most efficacious and also the 
most economical. We know some individuals 
who use Calvert’s carbolic soap, No. 5, and are 
delighted with it, especially as a destroyer of 
American blight on Apples, but it requires 
careful mixing. 

Notched Pelargonium petals (Tewkes- 
buriensis).—The round notches in your Pelar- 
gonitim petals are caused by one of the Leaf-cutter- 
bees belonging to the genus Megachile. These 
bees line the cells in which their grubs are 
reared, and which they have formed in posts, 
stumps, or in banks generally with pieces taken 
from the leaves of Roses, but they sometimes 
cut them from the petals of Geraniums or 


Poppies. It is interesting to see the bees at 
work. They take the edge of the leaf between | 





Spirea astilboides. 


their legs and hold it firmly, and then with 
great rapidity cut out the part that they are 
holding and fly off with it.—G. S. 8. 


Marguerite Daisy leaves infested (W. G. 
Brown).—A not uncommon pest. Pinch the grub between 
finger and thumb, and leaves much infested pick off and 
burn. 


Diseased Mignonette ((. P.).—Your Mignonette 
is attacked by a fungus, we believe by Cercospora resede. 
The plants that are badly infested had better be at once 
burnt. The others might be saved by spraying or 
syringing with ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture.” 

Bronze-purple beetles (Hugo). — The large 
bronzy-purple beetles. that you find in your garden are 
friends, not foes. They are known as ‘‘ ground beetles,” 
and belong to the genus Carabus.. They and their grubs 
are carnivorous, feeding on small insects, grubs, ete.— 
G.S. 8. 

Worm (J. W. C.).—The worm you enclose is quite 
harmless to plants. It is one of the ‘‘hair-worms” 
belonging to the genus Mermis. 
insects, 





It is parasitic in certain | 





SPIRAIA ASTILBOIDES. 


THis distinct Spireea was first exhibited by Mr. 
William Bull, of Chelsea, in 1880, and distri- 
buted by him four years later. After that it 
soon worked its way into popular favour, and is 
now to be met with in nearly all gardens of any 
pretentions whatever. This Spirzea is now sent 
from Holland every year in large quantities, 
just as in the case of the older §. barbata,-or 
japonica, as it is often called. Itis altogether a 
larger and bolder plant than 8. japonica, while 
the inflorescence is of a creamy-white tint and 
more lumpy than in that kind. It is a fine 


subject for greenhouse or conservatory decora- 
tion, but cannot be forced into bloom so early 
as \. 


japonica ; indeed, it is most effective 


when simply protected under 
glass and brought on without any 
severe forcing. Out-of-doors, too, 
it is very attractive, a moist nook 
in the rockwork or some sugh 
spot being just the place for it. 
When fully exposed, the young 
foliage is of a distinct bronzy 
tint, which imparts a very pleas- 
ing feature to the plant and con- 
trasts markedly with the creamy- 
white blossoms. In 1891 a Spireea 
was sent out by a Belgian nursery- 
man under the name of §. astil- 
boides floribunda, and announced 
as a seedling from a plant of 5. 
astilboides, which had presumably 
been fertilised with the pollen of 
S. japonica growing in close 
proximity thereto, and such is 
doubtless correct, as the newer 
kind is in general appearance 
about midway between the two. 
The foliage partakes largely of the 
characters of the two species, as 
the leaflets are larger and rougher 
than those of S. japonica, and at 
the same time they are of a much 
brighter green than 8. astilboides, 
and do not become bronzed by 
exposure. The inflorescence is 
more in the way of 8. japonica 
than the other, being more erect and of a 
whiter tint than S. astilboides. It is, however, 
a larger-growing plant than S. japonica. Both 
S. astilboides and S. astilboides floribunda have 
ficured prominently at many exhibitions, grand 
masses having been several times seen at the 
Temple shows. 
sign fotitesees’  syeee 


Argemone hispida is a curious as well 
as a beautiful plant, curious In the glaucous, 
prickly, Thistle-like foliage, and beautiful in 
the large, handsome, pure white flowers that are 
nearly 4 inches across. The species has been 
called the Prickly Poppy, which name conveys 
a capital idea of the plant. — It is a fine subject 
for the garden in summer-time, giving it always 
the warmest positions and a fairly good. and 
deep soil. 


I 
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A HAMPSHIRE GARDEN. 


In the accompanying illustration we are pre- 
sented with a view of a garden vista, with a 
climber-clad house in the background. In the 
foreground are Roses and Perennial Sunflowers. 
On the lawn, inthe middle distance, is a large 
clump of Kniphofia, while in front of the house 
are flower-beds, and pot-Roses stand by the 
walls, close to the Magnolia, which is trained up 
to the eave of the gable; and, further to the 
right, a strong-growing creeper veils a portion 
of the lower windows. The study of our 
English homes and their floral surroundings is 
an interesting one, and lessons may as often be 
learnt from the cottage as from the castle 
garden. It is not so much the sight of new 
plants as the novel use of well-known subjects 
that is instructive. For instance, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, trained over the whole front of a 
cottage to the thatched eaves, covered with 
crimson berries, with which are interspersed the 
Shee stars of Jasminum nudiflorum, forms a 
eautiful winter colour scheme, but one rarely 
seen. The Laburnum we know well as a tree, 








A garden at Hartley Wintney. 


but its effects when trained as a wall climber, 
covering the whole side of a house with golden 
flower clusters, is a surprise. Many other 
examples might be offered of employing growing 
things in a manner not stereotyped by custom 
that give us hints of possibilities that have not 
hitherto suggested themselves. Some of these 
may be valuable, others the reverse. Some the 
force of circumstance makes possible in one place, 
impossible in another, allowable under certain 
conditions, but not to be recommended for 

eneral imitation. Thus the case of the trained 

aburnum, above cited, cannot be advocated 
for general adoption ; but where space does not 
permit the more beautiful, naturally-grown 
tree to be planted, such method of culture is 
not only allowable, but commendable. Few are 
the flower-lovers’ gardens that do not offer some 
hint to the receptive eye. 





The Scarlet Fuchsia and Hscallonia 
in Skye.—I was struek lately while in Skye 
with the growth of some old bushes of the com- 
mon Scarlet Fuchsia. These bushes were grow- 
ing 1n a semi-wild condition, some in a disused 








garden, some on the edge of a field, all close to 
the sea, and a fortnight ago were in full flower. 
What struck me as unusual was that ina wall 
near them there were numerous seedlings grow- 
ing between the stones. These bushes must be 
over forty years old, and I should think are 
4 feet or 5 feet high at least. I also saw large 
bushes of Escallonias covered with flowers, and 
about 6 feet high. I mention these facts to show 
the mildness of the climate, and in case you 
think them of sufficient interest to put in your 
paper.—A. C. B. 


Aquilegias.—Those readers of GARDENING 
who love to possess hardy flowers of the lightest 
and most elegant form, and beautiful beyond 
adequate description and quaint in addition, 
should grow some of the hybrid Aquilegias or 
Columbines now so readily obtainable from 
seed, and which are so surpassingly superior in 
grace and colouring to the old garden varieties. 
I saw a wonderful breadth of seedlings of these 
hybrids the other day on the seed farm of 
Messrs. Cannell and Sons, of Swanley. There 
were literally thousands of plants, all of the 








true long-spurred form, that feature which 
always attracts so strongly and is so much 
admired, and almost every one were bicolor— 
that is, having sepals and spurs of one hue and 
corolla of another, though commonly white. 
The sepals are blue, mauve, purple, pink, 
scarlet, yellow, and numerous _ indefinable 
shades, and generally the flowers are very 
large. The strain is the product originally of 
intercrossing Aquilegias chrysantha, ccerulea, 
californica, Bian and others, and now has 
been brought to such a remarkable degree of 
excellence by constant selection of the finest 
and most varied. Thousands of handfuls of 
flowers might have been cut from this batch. 
Now here isa race of plants that anyone can 
have in gardens with the greatest ease. Seed is 
cheap, and should be sown either in pans or 
boxes under glass, or outdoors where it can be 
shaded for a week or two. The best time for 
sowing is in May, as then strong plants are 
obtained to flower the next year, and they go 
on getting stronger and more floriferous for 
some three or four years after. It is so easy to 
raise a few plants every year, however, that the 
old plants need not be kept too long. Heights 
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vary, but when strong the average is about 
3 feet. These Aquilegias like deep soil and 
some manure,—A. D. 





GRASS WALKS. 


FoRTUNATE are those whose gardens, beside 
smooth drives and well-kept gravel paths, con- 
tain Grass walks, for these, edged with informa! 
groups of hardy flowers, are a delight to the 
artistic eye. The green sward has on_ hot 
summer days a pleasant feeling of elasticity 
beneath the foot which gravel lacks. True it 
is that in wet weather the latter forms the best 
medium for walking upon, but during the long 
June days, ere the year has reached its meridian, 
one is irresistibly drawn to the garden; to its 
nooks and corners rather than its more open 
spaces ; to its shady retreats, where the Ferns 
grow high ; to the Vine-covered pergolas, whose 
leafy covering scarcely suffices, thus early in 
the summer, to exclude altogether the sun- 
beams, which daily find the interstices of the 
canopy becoming less in size and fewer in 
number, and to the green Grass walks with 
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From a photograph by F. Mason Good, Winchfield, Hants. 


their charming vistas, their flowering plants, 
some tall, some lowly, on either side, and the 
sense of the nearness of Nature that encom- 
passes them. 

Year by year, with but a little attention in 
cutting away an encroaching bough or adding a 
few plants here and there, the Grass walk 
remains a delight, and to the lover of Nature 
far preferable, with its breadths of hardy 
flowers, that from spring to autumn succeed 
each other in brightening the confines of the 
green way, to the level brilliancies of the bed- 
ding plants that ostentatiously display their 
massed colour from quaint plots in the full 
sunshine that falls upon the shadeless AEs 





Hrodium Manescavi is one of the pret- 
tiest of the Cranesbill family, and for a long 
season produces quantities of its rosy-red blos- 
soms. The plant is of the simplest culture, 
thriving well in ordinary garden soil, and is 
suited to the rock garden or border in almost 
any position. It isnot suited for cutting, and 
therefore capable of a long display in the 
garden. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
THE PERSIAN CYCLAMEN. 
Aone winter-flowering greenhouse plants none 
is more serviceable than the Persian Cyclamen, 


whether it be for the decoration of the conser- | 


vatory or for cutting. The plants are ornamental 


even when out of flower, for who can fail to | 


admire the beautiful markings of the leaf, which 
in many of the varieties are equally as pretty as 
a Rex Begonia. Thus two qualities of leaf and 


flower combined, and the length of season over | 


which they may be had in bloom, makes them 
valuable subjectsindeed. The mode of cultiva- 
tion now adopted with the Cyclamens is some- 
what changed to that of a few years back. 
Under the old regimdé it used to take a long 
time to bring the Cyclamens to a flowering state. 
Now, subjected to what is known as the ‘‘ rapid 


system of culture,” the plants are brought to a | 


great size in about eleven months. If seed is 
sown about the beginning of the year, they will 
then flower by November. Therefore, Oycla- 
mens, treated even as 
annuals, would pay 
their way well, as 
they will bloom from 
November well into 
April. The seed from 
which the plant here 
illustrated was grown 
was sown Jan, 11th, 
1897, and the plant 
was photographed in 
March, 1898, so prac- 
tically about fourteen 
months old. Some 
growers recommend 
the sowing of the seed 
the autumn previous 
to that in which the 
plagts are wanted to 
bloom. I, however, 
find no gain in this; 
in fact, the plants are 
not so sturdy when 
sown in autumn as 
those sown in spring, 
in consequence of 
their being grown on 
through the dull 
months of the year in 
heat with an insuffi- 
ciency of light. Then 
the plants become 
drawn, and the plants 
never assume that 
beautiful dwarf, 
sturdy appearance so 
characteristic of the 
Cyclamen. Butsownin 
spring, with the light 
constantly getting 
stronger, by the time 
the plants are up there 
is a sufficiency of 
light for their healthy 
growth, and under 
other favourable cul- 
tural surroundings 
they will grow most 
rapidly. The direct 
rays of the sun should be checked from shining 
upon the plants during the hottest parts of 
bright days by a thin shading, but with this 
exception the Cyclamen revels in. plenty of 
light. 

Now a word as to resting the plants for 
flowering the second season. I do not advocate 
blooming the Cyclamen more than twice, for 
the simple reason that the flowers deteriorate 
so much in quality after the second year; in 
fact, no flowers equal the first year’s product- 
tion in quality of bloom. The plan to be 
adopted is to sow every year, and discard every 
year those plants which have flowered for the 
second time. Under this system one has a 
batch of seedlings, also of plants, to flower for 
the second time, and thus a wealth of flowers 
may be obtained over a long period. Then 
with respect to the resting of the plants, I 
cannot agree with the system recommended by 
some growers—namely that of ‘‘ baking.” 
This system is a tremendous strain upon the 
corm. It is a very different thing dealing 
with a plant in a pot and one in the open 
ground. 


Persian Cy 


No matter how dry and arid the resting sea- 
| son may be in the natural home of the Cyclamen, 
| when a plant is in thé open ground its roots are 
spread over a much larger space of ground than 
those confined in a pot. 

My plan for resting the Cyclamens is to put 
them into a cold-frame, and thus allow them to 
go to rest gradually, giving shade in hot 
weather and sprinkling the plants sometimes 
‘overhead to check rapid evaporation, but one 
never need apply water to the roots, unless the 
corm shows signs of shrivelling, and thus the 
foliage dies down gradually and leaves a firm 
solid corm, full of well-matured buds. Then 
when the time comes and they are removed 
into favourable conditions to encourage growth, 
they will come away in full vigour and bloom | 
| profusely. RaW. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| Leaky conservatory.—I have charge of 
a small conservatory facing south and overhung | 
| with trees on the north, which leaks all over, 





carrying with it on to the roof more or less of | 





‘clamen. From a photegraph by R. W. Hodder, Ponsonby 


the green matter which falls from the trees as 
well as possibly some portion of the white lead 
used in the paint. Can plants under such cir- 
cumstances be kept in health ?—ConsERva- 
TORY. 

* * Drip, whether owing to defective glazing 
or the fact that the roof is too flat for the mois- 
ture that collects on the underside of the glass 
to pass away into the gutters, is most injurious 
to plants of all kinds. The heavy shade and 
drip from overhanging trees would be particu- 
larly detrimental to flowering plants and not to 
the liking of Palms, Ferns, and other plants 
grown for the beauty of their foliage. Conser- 
vatories are too often designed by architects who 
study only external appearances. It is bad when 
the roofs are high enough for tall Palms to luxu- 
riate under, but if added to these drawbacks a 
leaky roofhas to becontended with, nothing short 
of a range of plant-houses and plenty of labour 
can keep them properly ‘‘ fed.” Drip, with its 
accompaniments, a damp house and a moisture- 
laden atmosphere, is the very reverse of what 
we expect to find in a conservatory, and where 





*, Torquay. 








possible ought always to be remedied. 


WHITE AZALEAS OVER A LONG 
SEASON. 


EVERYONE who has a heated glass-house should 
grow a limited number of Azaleas, more 
especially white kinds, seeing they may he 
had over a long season, and they are so easily 
grown, provided they are well supplied with 
water duting the growing season. Another 
recommendation is their usefulness, and this the 
more so if double-flowered kinds are grown. 
White-flowered Azaleas are the most useful, 
seeing the many uses to which they can be put. 
It is astonishing the length of time one may 
have Azalea flowers, and this from a very 
limited number of plants. Needing white 
flowers largely, we find double White Azaleas 
most useful. Accordingly, we have them over a 
long period. We grow eight or ten good plants, 
and during the last four years have been able 
to cut good blooms from October till early in 
June. 

Some eight or nine years ago I bought small 
plants of them from a nursery. The first two 
years we allowed them 
to come on in their 
own way, and as they 
began to be established 
in the pots we put the 
most vigorous into a 
warm vinery to make 
their growth in spring, 
The others were al- 
lowed to remain in a 
cold-house all the sum- 
mer, thus keeping 
them back. When the 
early ones had made 
their growth they 
were removed into a 
cold Peach-house till 
autumn, and then re- 
moved into a warm- 
house. In this way 
they soon came into 
bloom. 

This method was 
followed several sea- 
sons, bringing in a 
plant at a time to 
forward into flower. 
When the plants are 
out of bloom they are 
allowed to remain in 
a cold-house till the 
days lengthen, as I 
consider it unwise to 
encourage growth in 
the dull winter season. 

By treating them in 
this way and keeping 
those that bloomed 
early under glass all 
the summer, they have 
become so accustomed 
to grow and bloom 
early that we are able 
to get large blooms 
at the end of October 
and this while stand- 
ing in the cool Peach- 
house. Our three first 
plants are well in 
flower by the middle of November, and this by 
only putting them in a warm greenhouse for a 
week or so. We find them valuable for putting 
in vases, associated with Chrysanthemums, etc. 

Again they are charming to cut sprays from or 
for filling glasses for dinner table work, as when 


not forced the blooms stand a long time. There 
is a considerable difference between the sub- 
stance of these when allowed to come on in a 
somewhat cold, airy house and those that are 
forced hard, and the plants last longer. I do 
not care to grow many kinds—Deutsche Perle, 
Raphel, and Souv. de Marie Van Houtte, and 
they come into bloom in the order they are here 
placed. Allare good strong growers and double. 
Amateurs and those who may have only 
small glass accommodation and want white 
flowers, or any other colour, should bring a 
portion of their plants into bloom early and 
treat them as above noted, then they would 
bloom without forcing. J. Crook. 








Geranium King of Denmark.—This 
splendid variety has fully justified the high 
praise bestowed on it last year, for now, when 
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better kaown, it is all the rage. It has very 
stout footstalks and enormous trusses of semi- 
double salmon-coloured flowers, and the foliage 
is very fine, witha large, well-marked zone ; and 
for vases or window-boxes, or as a bedder, or 
simply as a pot-plant under glass, there are 
very few to surpass King of Denmark.—J. G., 
Cosport. 





Increasing Malmaison Carnations 
(Hugo ).—The best method of increasing your 
Malmaison Carnations will be to have recourse 
to the Moss system of layering. The pots 
should be placed in a greenhouse where they 
are partially shaded and the atmosphere is not 
too dry. Remove the lower leaves from the 
best shoots, and make a slit upward with a 
sharp knife half-way through the diameter of 
the shoot, commencing the cut just below a 
joint and continuing it through the next one 
above. Then place a little coarse Moss in the 
cut to keep it from closing, and swathe the 
whole with damp Moss securely tied with rattia, 
until each layer is surrounded with an oval 
bandage of Moss about the size of a small hen’s 
egg. ‘The plants, and especially the Moss, must 
be syringed every evening for a month, so that 
the Moss never has an opportunity of becoming 
deied through. At the end of this time white 
rootlets will be seen making their way through 
the Moss. The layers may then be cut from 
the parent plants, being severed immediately 
below the ball of Moss. The balls should then 
be placed intact in small pots, which should be 
filled up with a compost of sandy loam and 
leaf-mould. When potted the layers should 
still be kept in the same shaded position and 
not allowed to lack for moisture. Thus treated 
the roots will soon take possession of the soil in 
the pots, when the latter may be removed to a 
lighter part of the house and a drier atmos- 
phere maintained with advantage. Towards 
the end of October or beginning of November 
the young plants should be ready for removal 
into 45-inch pots. The above system of layer- 
ing was brought to our notice some two years 
ago, when we gave it a trial, and have 
since invariably employed it with unqualified 
success. 


Tropzolum tricolor (2. 7. ).—Septem- 
ber is a good time to pot up bulbs of this 
elegant and useful greenhouse Tropeolum. I 
have grown it trained both on rustic pieces of 
Larch and wire balloon and oval trellises painted 
green, and it is very effective in both ways. Old 
yardeners used to turn the bulbs out of the soil 
after the growth had matured in spring, and 
store them in a cool, dry place in silver-sand, 
examining them occasionally towards autumn, 
so that potting could be performed immediately 
new growth commenced. A 6-inch pot suits 
them well, although I have known, say, three 
bulbs placed in an 8-inch or 9-inch pot for 
growing on into large specimens. A light loamy 
compost and plenty of leaf-mould and silver-sand 
are the best rooting medium, and little water 
must be given till a foot or so of new growth is 
made. A soddened soil rots the base of the bulb 
before it has a chance to emit new rootlets. 
Some little trouble is needed to secure an evenly 
furnished trellis, as if the twining growths are 
left to themselves they soon get entangled, and 
no amount of patience will separatethem. The 
best way is to insert one, two, or three small 
Hazel-sticks, according to the number of 
growths that are emitted from the parent bulb, 
taking the leading points of these to the base of 
the sticks and letting them twine round these 
until the top is reached, when they may be 
gently unwound, tied to the trellis, and the 
points again taken to the sticks. T. tricolor and 
T. Jarratti used to be considered distinct, but 
are now catalogued, and rightly, so I think, as 
one and the same. The flowers, scarlet-yellow 
and black in colour, are produced in’ great 
abundance, and last a long time in perfection. 
When the bulbs are kept in the pots until 
repotted in autumn, they should be stowed away 
in a perfectly cool position, otherwise they are 
liable to shrivel and soften. The new growths 
must be watched, for slugs and small snails are 
very partial to them.—J. 


Streptosolen Jamesoni.—This has been 
many times alluded to in GARDENING as a desir- 
able plant for the greenhouse, its distinct shade 
of colour and freedom of blooming standing it 
in good steal. Besides this, too, it will bloom 











freely in the open ground during the summer 
months. The genus Streptosolen is nearly 
related to that of Browallia ; indeed, by some 
authorities it is included in this last-named 
genus. In colour, however, it is totally diffe- 
rent from the commonly-grown forms of 
Browallia, in most of which the flowers are of | 
some shade of blue, whereas the blossoms of 
the Streptosolen, which are of a lightish 
yellow when they first expand, change after- 
wards to a bright cinnabar-red. This Strep- 
tosolen was introduced nearly fifty years ago, 
but was soon lost to cultivation. M. André, 
however, re-discovered it in Ecuador in 1882 
and imported it into France, from whence it 
soon became general in cultivation.—H. 





FERNS. 


MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS, 


WHEN Ferns are required for room ornamenta- 
tion they should not be grown in too high a 





temperature, but in plenty of light, so as to 
render them stocky and able to withstand | 
draughts, to which they are sometimes exposed. | 
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Vines, the Ferns mniust bé moved to other 
structures, but if a fernery or other house 
can be set apart for them where the necessary 
temperature can be maintained with a rise 
of 5 degs. during the night and more during 
the day as the season advances, so much the 
better; but if no other place but vineries or 
Peach-houses are at command, they answer well 
by moving the plants about as necessity dictates. 
In summer, however, cooler quarters must be 
found for them than will be required for the 
Vines and where shade can be given them, or 
their fronds quickly become of a pale colour. 


Ferns need not be syringed overhead, but a 
moist atmosphere should be maintained by 
sprinkling water on the stage and paths in hot 
weather. Do not water too freely at the 
roots immediately after potting, but when 
growth has fairly commenced it should be 
applied copiously, with occasional doses of 
liquid-manure, say three times a week. The 
fronds of A. cuneatum and of A. gracillimum 
retain their freshness much longer when cut 
than they otherwise would do, if before using 
them, they are immersed in cold water for 
twelve hours, selecting only such as have black 
seed spores. Fronds in that condition are harder 
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Maiden-hair Fern in a basket. 


From plants hard cut or that have suffered 
through adverse treatment, or, as sometimes 
happens, through brown-scale, all the fronds so 
affected should be removed, cutting close down 
to the crown, but taking care not to injure the 
young undeveloped fronds. Some plants should 
be divided annually in spring, putting them in 
smaller pots, in which they are most useful for 
service indoors. Take, for instance, a plant 
that has the previous year been growing in a 
5-inch pot. Cut it into four, and each piece will 
go nicely into a 3-inch pot. Plants in 6-inch 
and 8-inch pots are generally grown to produce 
fronds for cutting. Pots for Ferns should always 
be well drained, as they like abundance of water 
at the roots during summer, particularly when 
grown in small pots. 

The soil, except that for A. Farleyense, should 
consist of two parts fibry loam, one part peat, 
one part leaf-soil, and a good sprinkling of coarse 





silver-sand and old lime-rubbish from ceilings of 
old houses, to which the roots of Ferns seem 
partial. Pot firmly, and leave an inch at the 
top in the larger pots for water, and from 4 inch 
to? inch in the smaller pots. As soon as potted, 
set the plants in a vinery, in which there is a 
temperature of about 55 degs. at night, with a 
rise of 10 degs. in the daytime. The moist 
atmosphere maintained for the Vines just suits 


'the Ferns; as more heat is required for the 


than younger ones, and stand much longer. A. 
Farleyense and A. scutum are more useful as 
plants in a growing state than when fronds only 
are employed, as the latter have a heavy appear- 
ance when associated with cut flowers. For 
plants of A. Farleyense, the most useful-sized 
pots are 5-inch, 6-inch, and 8-inch ones. It 
healthy plants are obtained at first, thrifty 
specimens can be had in the sized pots named, 
which will be found useful for decoration in 
rooms. This kind is better without peat in the 
compost than with it. Two parts fibry-loam 
with the fine soil taken out of it, one part coarse 
leaf-soil, half a part lime-rubbish, as recom- 
mended for the other varieties, some silver-sand, 
and a thin sprinkling of finely-ground bones wil 
be found to suit A. Farleyense well if firmly 
potted. Copious supplies of water alternated 
with liquid-manure in summer when the plants 
are growing freely will greatly benefit this 
variety. 


Prunella Webbiana.—This kind is worth 
a more prominent place, if only for its very 
distinct headsof purplish-rose. Not unfrequently 
the plant is rather roughly treated in the gar- 
den, though as we recently noted a large group 
of it, we were quite favourably impressed by the 
very distinct mass of colour that may be turned 
to good account in many gardens. 
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FRUIT, 


AMATEURS’ VINERIES. 


Tum amateur’s vinery, as a rule, has to do duty 
as plant-house, conservatory, and a host of other 
things beside, and if the owner puts his wits to 
work there is no reason why he should not 
have good Grapes, and flowers, and foliage 
plants, and Ferns too. Iam frequently amused 
by visitors, looking through our glass-houses, 
saying how is it that you keep so many plants 
in your vineries? We have always understood 
that you must have them in separate structures. 
Well, the answer is obvious. We do it tomake 
it pay, and if we did not grow Ferns and foliage 
plants under the shade of the Vines in summer, 
and bedding plants, Chrysanthemums, and 
winter-flowering plants in the same places when 
the Vines are at rest, Ido not know how the 
thing could be managed, now that Grapes are 
sold at the prices they are. Although we 
should like to have separate houses for all our 
distinct classes of plants, I fear it is one of the 
things we can only hope for, and in the mean- 
time must make the best of the situation as it 
is, and make the crop on the roof and the crop 
on the stages of the houses as successful as 
possible. I would advise any amateur who has 
hitherto been deterred from planting a Vine in 
his glass-house, by reason of the supposed 
difficulties in the way, to give up the idea, and in 
the coming autumn purchase a good strong Vine 
of the Black Hambro’ variety, and after making 
good provision for its roots, either inside the 
house, or in preference outside, train it up 
within about 1 foot of the glass. If he is not 
able to get good Grapes, and as good plants as 
ever he had before, his experience will be 
different to mine. JAMES GROOM, Grosport. 





Mulching fruit-tree roots.—This is a 
most important item in the routine of manage- 
ment of fruit-trees, more especially those that 
are trained on walls, and which from being ex- 
posed to a higher degree of heat, by reason of 
the wall they are trained on, need a correspond- 
ingly larger supply of water at the root. Raised 
borders, too, often lose a good deal of the annual 
rainfall by running off during sudden down- 
pours, and unless this is made good by artificial 
supplies the trees are sure to suffer. The 
trees need every assistance in the way of water- 
ing, and especially in mulching, to check the too 
rapid evaporation of moisture from the soil, and 
after trying all sorts of mulchings with varying 
success, I am bound to fall back on fresh stable- 
manure as the best of all mulchings. If the 
straw has been well broken up in the stalls and 
full of short manure there is a great deal of 
manurial element that helps the trees at a 
critical stage of their growth. During hot 
weather this mulching should be spread over 
the entire border, and the water applied in 
sufficient quantity to carry the liquid food well 
down to the roots, and the residue will continue 
to find its way down into the border until it 
will all disappear.—J. G., Gosport. 


A new Strawberry.—The fruit com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, at 
its meeting on July 12th, unanimously awarded 
a first-class certificate to Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons, of Chelsea, for a deliciously-flavoured new 
Strawberry, Veitch’s Prolific. This new variety 
is the product of a cross between the rich- 
flavoured British Queen and Empress of India. 
The variety has the fine flavour of the Queen, and 
the fruits are of a light red colour, being much 
larger, ripen thoroughly, and the plant is an 
immense cropper. It will not be so favoured for 
market purposes as the fine and deep coloured 
Duke of Connaught, shown from the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, but which, lacking flavour, 
has failed to obtainan award. Veitch’s Prolific 
is essentially a garden Strawberry for the table. 
It has soft, pleasant flesh, delicious flavour, and 
is moderately sweet, needing no sugar or cream. 
It ranks as a mid-season variety. 

Strawberry Louis Gautier.—I am about to 
plant from runners this autumn a bed of the above. I am 
very interested in the large fruits, which when fully ripe 
are of a pale flesh colour and have an aromatic flavour, 
differing from any other kind I have tasted. It is said to 
bear two crops in one season. From the early runners 
the second is produced. Can anyone who has had 
experience of this plant kindly give me their opinion on 
the matter? One thing I find is that it ripens late, and is 


an enormous cropper, bearing its fruit well above foliage. 
—E. V., Kingsworthy. 








EKARLY PEARS. 


AMATEURS can grow early Pears better than 
later kinds, as the majority need no wall to pro- 
tect them, and they often fruit more freely. 


The variety illustrated is one of the best Pears | 
we have, thrives well when old, and few fruits | 


are more welcome than a good Pear in August 
or September. 

Wiis’ Bon CurerieNn cannot be beaten 
for use at the season named. Of course, there 
are earlier varieties, which [ will note later on. 
On the other hand, only a very few attain the 
size and perfection of te Williams, still one of 
the best early autumn Pears, in spite of new 
introductions. A century ago the William 
Pear was introduced into America, and is there 
known as the Bartlett Pear, the name of its 
first grower in that country, where it is con- 
sidered the finest Pear of its season, being largely 
grown by amateurs. 

I would urge amateurs to give Pears more 
attention. I admit the trees are not always 
sure croppers, and there is another objection, 
and a serious one also—that is, the trees need 
good management and must attain a certain 
size before they give much fruit. Many 
of our earliest varieties are free growers, 
very hardy, and even when grown as decora- 
tive objects on lawns are beautiful on 
account of their bloom, and these trees are 
always of a nice shape in their natural condition, 
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Jargonelle grown as a pyramid is very strong, 
as is also the Pitmaston Duchess. In planting 
this should be borne in mind, as a rich soil 
means gross, unfruitful growth. The heaviest 
crop of Williams’ Bon Chrétien I have always 
obtained from dwarf standard trees. These 
are ornamental, not difficult to gather from, 
and may be termed profitable amateur’s trees, 
as they rarely fail to fruit. Such trees are less 


affected by frost and high winds. I have 
obtained very fine fruit from Pitmaston 


Duchess grown on a bush or dwarf standard. 
The following is a list of early kinds worth 
growing :— 

DoyENNE D’ETE, an early July variety, 
small, but a refreshing Pear. Thisis not a wall 
variety—at least, it is not necessary to give it 
wall culture in most parts of the kingdom, as it 
grows freely as a standard or bush, and is best 
gathered a few days before it is ripe, as if left 
on the trees the fruits soon become mealy and 
soft. Indeed, I find it best to gather fruits 
daily, and place in a room for use in a day or 
two, as by so doing then they are of better 
flavour. 

BruRRE GIFFARD is an excellent August Pear 
of medium size, juicy, and melting. It should 
be grown in bush form, bears profusely on the 
Quince, and is not so shapely in growth as many 
others; but the fruits are handsome, having a 
red skin on the side exposed to the sun, and 
keep longer than the first-named after gathering. 

JARGONELLE is so well- 
known that it does not 








Williams’ Bon Chrétien Pear. 


needing but little pruning, merely removal of 
useless spring wood, and admitting light and 
air. We have a great wealth of flowering-trees, 
but in gardens of limited space the Pear and the 
Apple also are well worth a place, and give the 
garden a picturesque aspect. I do not, how- 
ever, advise decrepit, unsightly trees in such a 
position, but it isan easy matter to take care of 
trees. Another point is that the Pear-tree stand- 
ing alone makes a fine well-proportioned growth. 
Much greater use could be made of the Pear to 
cover ugly buildings. For instance, the Jargon- 
elle is at home when rambling over an old barn 
or out-building. It is surprising what a 
large space a single tree will cover, and 
often without any regard to the root space ; 
but there is safety in size, as if the tops 
are given free play, I mean trained in and 
extended, there will be good results. The 
worst results occur when the growths are 
allowed to run wild, and then there is little 
fruit. I have stated that early Pears need good 
cultivation. This may be misunderstood. I mean 
they will not thrive when left alone. It is well 
to occasionally remove a portion of old fruit 
spurs if the trees are on buildings and give the 
fruiting wood light and sun to mature. The 
finest Jargonelle tree I ever saw, and this 
rarely failed to fruit, was on a stable and 
covered a large space. The roots were under a 
paved yard and got no attention whatever, but 
the tree was pruned regularly as advised. 
Some of our earliest Pears are gross growers 


and need the roots curbed—for instance, the | 








need much description. 
The fruit should be gath- 
ered from the trees before 
quite ripe, and stored for 
afew days. It does well 
as an open bush or stan- 
dard, and is very prolific 
on the Quince, but it 
makes a spreading bush. 

SouVENIR DU _ Con- 
GRES, an August fruit, 
is also a good Pear, 
not unlike the Williams ; 
indeed, if anything, hand- 
somer, but not so free 
bearing. This is best 
grown on a wall in ex- 
posed places, and the best 
results are obtained from 
trees double grafted. 
This variety is less pro- 
fitable than Williams, 
and not so free bearing or 
hardy. 

Crapr’s FAVOURITE is 
largely grown for the 
Lendon markets ; not so 
well known as many 
others. It is an Ameri- 
can introduction, but 
lacks the high quality of some of our own early 
Pears. On the other hand, it isa very handsome 
fruit, sells well, and a good bearer, as it rarely 
fails, even in the worst Pear season. 

FonpANTE bD’AuTOMNE.—A smaller Pear 
than Williams, but a delicious fruit ; in season 
soon after the one named. This is well worth a 
wall, and is a good fruit when stored, of delicious 
flavour, sweet, and a handsome tree. 

BEURRE D’AMANLIS, also an early fruit, ripe 
with me about the end of September. A large, 
handsome Pear, sweet and good, with an 
agreeable flavour, and does well as a standard, 
making a handsome treeif given room. It bears 
freely on the Quince. 

Marcaret Murritat.—A new variety, crops 
well, and is very handsome. It promises to 
make a grand wall tree and pyramid or bush. 
It should not be grown as a standard. 

TRIOMPHE DE VIENNE is less known than its 
merits deserve. It is a large russet fruit of 
rich flavour, a free grower, great bearer, and 
when on the Quince rarely fails. It is worth 
room for its good quality, and is also an early 
autumn variety, its season being late Sep- 
tember. 

SECKLE, an early October Pear, is well known 
for its free bearing, but it does not keep. 

We 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


The Spanish Broom (Spartium jun- 
ceum).—Among the comparatively few legumi- 
nous shrubs now in flower the Spanish Broom 
is the most striking and beautiful. The species 
is a native of the countries of South-western 
Europe, but it is hardy in all but exceptional 
winters, such as that of 1894-5, when it was cut 
back or killed outright in many places. The 
flowers are among the largest seen in the hardy 
Leguminose, measuring 2 inches in vertical 
diameter, the heart-shaped standard petal being 
exceptionally large. The whole flower is of 
a bright yellow, varying, however, in depth 
of shade in different plants. The shrub is of 
erect growth and the spikes terminate the 
shoots ; one spike will bear twenty or more 
flowers, about half-a-dozen of which are open at 
one time. The leaves, which are few, measure 
from 1 inch to 2 inches long and are quite 
narrow. The young stems are very Rush-like, 
being dark green, slender, and largely filled 
with pith. Seeds ripen in abundance and they 
afford the best means of increase. The habit of 
the shrub is improved by the shoots being fre- 
quently stopped when it is young. There used 
to be a double-flowered variety in cultivation, 
but it appears to be lost. 


Cratzegus cordata.— Although intro- 
duced as long ago as 1738, this Thorn is still 
quite an uncommon one in this country. It is 
said also to be rare in a Wild state in its native 
home—the United States. Like most of the 
Thorns, it is a small tree, and is not often more 
than 20 feet high in Britain. It differs from all 
the others in being the latest to bloom. The 
flowers commence to expand in the latter half of 
June, and even now (in mid-July) the trees are 
still white with them. They are followed by 
the small fruits, which are only one-third of an 
inch across, but bright red when ripe, and pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to render the trees 
ornamental at that time. The tree is distinct 
also, and easily recognised by its leaves, which 
are of a peculiarly glossy green and quite 
smooth ; they are 2 inches to 3 inches long, the 
main outline triangular, but with margins cut 
up into several lobes, these again being irregu- 
larly notched. The branches are armed with 
slender spines, the largest 3 inches or so long. 
The neat and distinct appearance of this Thorn, 
as well as its late flowering, ought to obtain for 
it a greater amount of notice than has yet been 
given to it. It is commonly known as the 
Washington Thorn.—B. 


Ligustrum sinense.—There are few 
hardy shrubs in flower now that make so con- 
spicuous a feature in the garden as this Chinese 
Privet. It is, indeed, the most effective of all 
the species grown for the sake of their flowers. 
Its habit is graceful, and, if the plants are given 
a sufficiently sheltered place, also luxuriant. 
It is tenderer than some of the Privets, and is 
best planted with other shrubs for the sake of 
shelter. Although never killed outright by 
cold in the London district, its branches are 
cut back in severe weather, and the plant loses 
some of its natural elegance thereby. Its leaves 
are of a rather light green, thin in texture, with 
the petioles so twisted as to bring the blades 
into two opposite rows.. The natural habit of 
the shrub is to form a wide-spreading, rather 
flat top, narrowing to the naked stems near the 
ground. At the present time the foliage is 
almost hidden by the panicles of white flowers, 
which form a dense canopy over the whole 
upper part of the shrubs. The masses of white 
are very striking when the plants are in groups, 
all the more so now that shrubs in flower are 
becoming much scarcer out-of-doors. It is not 
evergreen, but retains its leaves and fruits 
(which are small and purple) almost through 


. the winter. This Privet was introduced from 


China by Robert Fortune about 1864 or 1865. 
—W. 

Spirza discolor (syn., S. arizefolia).—This 
species, although it does not possess the rich 
colour of some of the dwarfer ones now in bloom, 
is still one of the most graceful and striking of 
Spirzas at this or any season. It is a native of 
north-west America, and was introduced in 1827. 
It reaches 8 feet to 10 feet in height, and is thus 
one of the tallest Spirzeas we possess. Its strong 
shoots are erect at first, but many of them droop 
gracefully over at the top where the large 


panicles are borne. The panicles are pyramidal 
in outline and as much as 6 inches or 8 inches 
in diameter at the base. The flowers are of a 
dull white, and the panicle has a somewhat 
fluffy appearance on account of the numerous 
and prominent stamens each flower possesses. 
The species is often called by a more recent 
name, ariefolia, which refers to the resemblance 
its leaves bear to those of Pyrus Aria ; they are, 
however, much smaller, being 14 inches to 
3 inches long, but the outline is much the same, 
and the lower surfaces are covered with soft 
hairs that give a greyishappearance. Scattered 
through the delightful woods at Dropmore there 
are numerous fine examples of this Spirza. 
Many of them are in semi-shade, and, standing 
well above the undergrowth, the graceful flower- 
laden branches have a most charming effect.—B. 





ORCHIDS. 


Epidendrum cinnabarinum. — Like 
most of the upright-growing section, this species 
continues to bloom over a long season, the 
flowering spike lengthening as the blossoms 
fade, and producing others successively over a 
long season. These are about 2 inches across 
in the best forms, of a bright red on the outer 
segments, the lip having a deep yellow centre. 
It is a free-growing and easily cultivated plant 
if not kept too hot. In an airy, large Cattleya- 
house, where the temperature and atmospheric 
moisture are not liable to sudden fluctuations, 
it does well, if not dried at the root during the 
winter. 


Trichopilia Galeottiana.—This pretty 
and distinct species is not perhaps so showy as 
some, but well worth a place. The spikes each 
bear about two. or three flowers, the sepals and 
petals of a greenish yellow tint, the lip whitish 
spotted with crimson. It is an easily-grown, 
free-blooming plant, and requires a place in the 
Cattleya-house as near the glass as possible, but 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. The 
plants may be repotted in spring or after 
blooming, using clean pots and an ordinary 
description of compost. It requires abundance 
of water while growing and to be kept just 
moist while at rest. It is a native of Mexico, 
and was introduced in 1859. 


Cataseti Bungerothi.—This is one of 
the finest species in the family, its beautiful 
and singular blossoms never failing to attract 
attention. The flowers are pure white after 
being open a little while, and last long in good 
condition. The best place to grow it is a 
light, almost unshaded part of the East India- 
house, where the sun is allowed to shine on 
the glass after closing time in the afternoon. 
Grow it in pots of peat and Moss and allow 
plenty of water at the roots as long as growth 
is active, diminishing the supply by degrees, in 
autumn and in winter keeping them well on the 
dry side. The culture of C. Bungerothi, in 
short, does not differ much from that required 
for the deciduous Dendrobiums. 


Odontoglossum polyxanthum. —I 
have a plant of Odontoglossum polyxanthum 
which has a spike with eleven blooms, produced 
from the side of the last-formed bulb in the usual 
way. Two spikes are nowissuing from the new 
growth, which is only about half completed. 
Will you kindly say if these spikes should be 
allowed to remain? Or, if they were removed, 
would other spikes be likely to be preduced 
after the bulb is matured ?—AMATEUR. 


* * Both spikes should be removed from the 
half-made growth. No more spikes would 
appear from the new bulb after completion. 


Lycaste aromatica.—As the specific 
name implies, this pretty species is sweetly 
scented, and this, added to its bright golden 
tint of colour, makes it welcome, though the 
flowers are small individually. They occur in 
single-flowered scapes, which are produced in 
abundance from the base of the last-formed 
pseudo-bulb, and last well in good condition. 
Sepals, petals, and lip are all golden-yellow, the 
last of singular form, almost cylindrical. It is 
of the easiest culture, and may be established 
with hardly any trouble. I have frequently 
potted up the plants just as received in light 
loam, peat, and Sphagnum Moss, and by the 
end of the second season it is difficult to see 
that they are not old-established specimens. It 


is one of the easiest to propagate by division, 
and may be pulled into almost as many pieces 
as there are pseudo-bulbs, and each one will 
eventually make a plant. Each lead is certain 
to grow, and these small bits havea very quaint 
appearance when in flower, a plant consisting 
of a couple of bulbs only producing perhaps a 
score of flowers. 
moist structure during summer, commences to 
grow soon after the flowers begin to push at the 
base, and may be wintered in a house kept 
above 45 degs. It isa native of Mexico, and 
a very old inhabitant of our Orchid-houses, 


National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association.—The summer exhibition of this 
institution was held in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W., on Saturday, 
9th inst., and was a great success. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the produce 
staged showed such a marked advance on 
previous efforts, many individual exhibits being 
represented in the best possible condition. 
Roses were remarkably well shown, and in some 
of the classes the rivalry was very keen. Two 
boxes of fine blossoms of H.P. Rose Mrs. John 
Laing were staged by Mr. G. W. Cook, the 
Briars, North Finchley, and forthese 18 flowers, 
which were of large size, good colour, and 
splendid substance, the exhibitor was awarded 
the silver medal of the association. Other 
Rose-growers showing well were Mr. E. R. 
Smith, Muswell-hill, who secured leading 
position for his 9 H.P. Roses, and who also 
had a dozen good Teas. Mr. John Bateman, 
Highgate, was also well represented with Roses. 


Tufted Pansies were largely shown. Mr. D. B. . 


Crane, Highgate, N., secured the ‘‘Pye” 
trophy for twelve sprays distinct, also 
a similar position in the class for six sprays 
distinct. Others showing well were Mr. Leonard 
Brown, Brentwood; Mr. J. T. Dougalland Mr. 
B. G. Sinclair, Highgate-road, N.W. Hardy 
flowers in bunches, and also arranged for effect, 
were well represented. Mr. H. A. Needs, 
Woking, in securing the ‘‘ Dobbie” cup for an 
artistically arranged collection of cut-flowers, 
showed well, his Delphiniums and pale blue 
Irises being particularly fine. The bunches of 
cut-flowers were very fine, Mr. A. Lewis, 
Beckenham, securing premier honours. Bunches 
of Sweet Peas in one competition were freely 
exhibited, and these were represented in many 
pretty and pleasing tints of colour. Leading 
honours in this display fell to Mr. Reeve, 
Woking; Mr. J. W. Jones, also of Woking, 
showed well his stand of garden Roses, being 
very. tastefully set up. Vegetables were ad- 
mirably staged by Mr. F. M. Vokes, of Sholing, 
near Southampton, so that each department of 
gardening was properly represented. Numer- 
ous épergnes, vases, and similar exhibits were 
set up by the lady members. Mrs. G. W. 
Cook was well to the fore with vases and bowls 
of Roses, both Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals 
being staged in their respective classes. A 
very pretty épergne of Field (Shirley) Poppies 
was much admired from another lady exhibitor. 
In the adjoining exhibition tent several excel- 
lent trade exhibits were staged, not for competi- 
tion. Silver medals were awarded to Mr. H.J. 
Jones, Lewisham, for a group of Tuberous Bego- 
nias, Caladiums, and other foliage plants ; to 
Messrs. W. Cutbush and Son, Highgate, N., for 
Carnations ; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, 
for a large and representative collection of 
Tufted Pansies and Sweet Peas; the One and 
All Horticultural Association for a very large 
display of vegetables ; Messrs. Kinnell for stoves, 
boilers, and other implements ; Mr. Ward for 
soils ; and Mr. Septimus Pye, Garstang, Lancs., 
for a collection of Fancy Pansies and Tufted 
Pansies. Bronze medals to Mr. Baxter, Woking, 
for Tufted Pansies; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, hardy flowers; Mr. Fenlon, Black- 
friars, for his heating apparatus, etc., and others 
received diplomas of merit. Mr. G. H. Hay- 
ward, Brockley, showed summer-houses, etc. 


Clematis Jackmani is now particularly 
fine in many districts. It is one of many plants 
raised during the present century that has found 
favour with the large majority of those-possess- 
ing a garden, The free-growing character of 
the plant and the rich profusion of flowers help 
to make it the most useful of a valuable race of 
plants. 


It does well in any cool, - 
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BRUGMANSIAS IN THE FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

Iv is surprising that Brugmansias should not 
have become more popular as sub-tropical 
plants. The only possible reason why their 
culture has not been extended in this direction 
is from want of more room to store them away 
during the winter. The old-fashioned lofty 
greenhouse used to be well suited to this pur- 
pose, but it does not follow that no other place 
is suited to keep them during the resting period. 
The plants can be well kept in fairly dry cellars, 
being lifted from the open ground when first 
nipped by the autumn frosts. 
required so long as a fair amount of root is 
reserved, these and the base being protected 
y plenty of fairly dry soil. When stored in 
such a place all the foliage may be removed. 
Where Brugmansias can be grown in large tubs 
and stood outside during the summer, taking 
them indoors when danger from frost is appre- 
hended, it is possible to always turn them to 
good account when put into a slightly heated 
house. We remember to have seen, some years 
ago, some young plants which during the 


No large ball is | 


|To have this vegetable fit for use, from perma- 





summer hel made rapid growth in the open 
ground. So much was this the case that they 





Brugmansia in the flower garden. 


did not show for flower till the autumn frosts , covering them with soil, which is made quite firm. 
came. These were lifted, potted carefully, and | When the stems turn yellow at the commence- 
placed in a vinery closed for early forcing. | ment of winter they are cut down and the beds 


Here they soon became established and flowered 


most satisfactorily, the blooms coming in very | plants have occupied the beds three seasons, 


} 


|March beds are marked out, 4 feet wide and 


lilac-blue externally. In rather moist loamy| Harly Cabbage.—There have been many 
soil and a partially shaded position this distinct | complaints regarding the lateness and bad 
plant is usually a success, and is worth atten- hearting of Cabbage, but I have not much reason 
tion. The plant is about 6 inches high and |to complain—no ‘‘ bolting” nor losses of any 
comes from Naples. kind have been sustained out of five or six sorts. 
Earliest of All has been the favourite; close 
hearting, few outside leaves, fine quality, and 
earliness are its properties. I believe in well- 
manured ground for Cabbage, with a free root- 
run on deeply dug or trenched ground, On 
poor soils, where the roots of Cabbage cannot 
work freely, running to seed is greatly encour- 
aged. Rosette Colewort is not so much grown 
as it should be; it is one of the hardiest of Bras- 
sicas, and can be had (by successive planting) 
from autumn till late in the spring. In July 
and early in August planting may begin. 
I have a letter from a friend in Staffordshire 
who says this Colewort was never seen injured 
by frost in that district, where it has so often 
been grown with great success. No test as to 
hardiness of any plant (grown in the open dur- 
ing winter) can be greater than here. On cold 
theavy soil below the level of the river Forth 
this neat little Colewort stands uninjured.—M. 


Cauliflower Veitch’s early forcing. 
—This is one of the best Cauliflowers we have 
for early use, being fit to cut in four months 
from the time of seed sowing. It is a dwarf 
variety with very compact white heads, from 
6 inches to ae across. It makes but few 
leaves, therefore can*be planted much closer 
than most varieties, 1 foot to 15 inches being 
plenty far enough apart. For planting on 
borders that have fruit-trees at the back it is a 
good variety, the plants occupying the ground 
for so short a time and making but little root. 
They do not impoverish the soil so much as the 
larger growers. I make four sowings, the first 
in January on a gentle hot-bed, and these come 
in soon after the autumn-sown, and are most 
valuable should the latter be killed by a severe 
winter. The other sowings are made in March, 
April, and May. It ishighly appreciated here, 


’ 


as it can be cooked and served whole.—H. B.5. 
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EARLY ASPARAGUS. 


nent beds, early in February, a little forcing is 
required. The seed should be sown thinly in 
drills, 12 inches apart, on good rich soil, thin- 
ning the young plants to 3 inches, and keeping 
them free from weeds with the hoe, which 
should be handled carefully, and watering in 
dry weather. <A piece of ground is double-dug 
in the autumn, making it rich by working in a 
good dressing of rotten manure. The end of 


2 feet between the beds. On these three rather 
wide and deep drills are drawn, one in the 
centre, the others 12 inches from the sides, in 
which the young plants are placed, 15 inches 
apart, spreading the roots out carefully, and 





LATE ROSE REPLIES. 

Striking Rose cuttings outdoors in 
September (Archic).—A piece of ground 
should be allotted for this purpose in an exposed 
position. It should be trenched, if possible, 
next month, working in at the time some road- 
scrapings. About middle of September make 
the cuttings from the first growths of this 
season. The cutting may be about 6 inches 
long, and if level at an eye nothing need be 
done beyond cutting the wood into such lengths. 
If a heel can be got of the last year’s wood so 
much the better. Plant the cutting in the soil 
its full length, surrounding it with some gritty 
material. We should advise you to keep to the 
hardy classes, and not attempt the Tea-scented 
at this period of the year. You will find fuller 
directions upon striking cuttings in our recent 
issues. 

Sweet Brier cuttings (Alpha).—lIt is 
the best plan to put the cuttings in a small plot 
of ground for one year, and then, after they are 
rooted, to plant them into their permanent 
position. You will find the subject of striking 
cuttings dealt with in our recent issues, and you 
cannot do better than follow the advice there 


put tidy. Cutting does not commence until the 


= = 





useful for cutting ata dull season. When grown and then only for a short time. The winter 


in tubs the plants can remain undisturbed for. previous to forcing, the space between the beds given. When planting the rooted cuttings, set 





several years, firm potting in good loamy soil 
being observed. 

In selecting a spot for planting Brugmansias 
outdoors some amount of shelter should be 
given, so as to protect the plants from high 
winds. A well-proportioned plant will make a} 
good central object in a large flower-bed, a) 
groundwork being formed of some dwarfer plant, 
as in the illustration. Mxte 





Campanula Tenoreana.—This diminu- 
tive little species issomewhat scarce in cultiva- 
tion, though it is one of the prettiest of the 
dwarf kinds for the rock garden when well | 
grown. The species forms a spreading tuft of | 
heart-shaped and deeply serrated leaves, from 
which issue the erect flower-stems. In place of | 
the usual bell-shaped blossoms, however, we 
have in this species flowers of about an inch 
long, distinctly cylindrical in outline, and of a! 








is dug out, 2 feet deep, placing a little of the 
top spit on the beds, and burying the crowns 
about 3 inches. At the beginning of January 
the trenches are filled with manure and leaves, 
covering the beds with a good thickness of long 
strawy manure. Where boards can be spared 
to make some rough frames to cover the beds, 
it will be much more convenient when cutting 
commences. Old mats placed on the frames 
and covered with long litter can be easily 
removed. 

If cutting commences in February it should 
not continue after the middle of April, if the 
beds are to remain in good condition for eight 
or ten years. After the third season a dressing 
of rotten manure is placed on the beds in winter, 
forking it in lightly before the beds are covered 
up, and giving a dressing of salt occasionally 
through the growing season. Asparagus requires 


plenty of manure if good heads are expected. 
i Be Ss 


them out about 1 foot apart in the rows. 


Rose Souvenir de Mme. Hugene 
Verdier (H. P.).—This. variety must not be 
confounded with a very lovely Hybrid Tea of 
the same name. It belongs to a type of Rose 
that formerly was much appreciated. The 
flowers are very large and extremely flat, but 
such Roses have gone out of fashion in this 
country, although on the Continent they are 
still held in esteem. I maintain that the more 
diversity of form we can secure the more 
interesting will be our collections, and upon 
this ground I recommend the above variety. 
The colour is a pleasing shade of rosy-pink, and 
the very double flowers are quite 7 inches in 
diameter. Such enormous blossoms, borne as 
they are upon stiff Etienne Levet-like stems, 
have a very decorative value, and one can 
imagine that a fine effect would be produced by 
massing together a goodly number of plants of 
such a fine Rose.—P. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 

First Prize. —FOXGLOVES, WHITE AND SPOTTED. 
—From Miss Edith M. Frank, of Blackhurst, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

A beautiful series of well grown Foxgloves, 


white, spotted cream-white, pure white, and 
purple m various shades. Making use of good 


old things is of far more importance than 
secking novelties, and we know of nothing better 
worth doing than making a good use os the 


Foxglove, either in woods, where it comes of 
Y ’ ’ ) 


itself, or shrubberies, where it might often take 
the place of Privet, Laurel, or other voracious 
rubbish, either alone or associated with other 


Jine perennials, that could be spared from the 


garden, where they very often get too vigorous 


Second Prize. —MARGUERITE CARNATIONS.— 
From Mrs. Edmond-Jenkins, Bryn Derwen, 
Shelly, R.S.O.: ‘A bunch of Marguerite Car- 
nations, from plants grown from four packets 
of ssed. The seedlings were planted out in the 
autumn of 1896 in a raised border facing south. 
All were last year a mass of bloom, also this.” 

Recent and interesting easily raised Carnations 
for gardens, the flowers fine in colour, and very 
sweetly scented. 


Third Prize. — LAkGR- FLOWERED Mock 
ORANGE (Philadelphus  grandiflorus).—From 
Miss Violet Reade, Campsea Ashe, Wickham 
Market. 


Admirably grown and packed. 


Sweet Pra Countess oF RADNOR.—From Miss Dallaway, 
Bardon Leigh, Torquay. 

A very refined and pretty mauve-coloured kind. 

Finny Porrizs.—From Miss Bessie Stokes, Hilperton 
Marsh, ‘Trowbridge, Wilts: ‘These Poppies are 
undoubtedly the fairest flowers of the week here; they 
are sown broadcast on a wide border and thinned accord- 
ingly. These are all the choicest hybrids saved here, there 
being several good colours among them.” 

A jine lot of single forms of our Field Poppy or 
French Poppy (Papaver Rheas), commonly called Shirley 
Poppies. 

Rose JAUNE DesprezZ.—From Miss M. L. Rye, Bacons- 
thorpe, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

One of the jine pure white kinds which reminds us of 
Jaune Desprez or Abel Carriere. A beautiful wall Rose 


Dovuste Lycunis (Lychnis Viscaria splendens fl.-pl.).— 
From John 8. Calder, Uphall, Linlithgowshire : ‘‘ Has been 
in a perfect blaze for over a week. Picked from one of 
several clumps interspersed among hardy perennials, 
where it has been very telling and much admired. A 
genuine ‘cut-and-come-again.’ Easily propagated from 
cuttings or by division in autumn or spring. A worthy 
companion to the old double Scotch Rocket, which I am 
delighted to see is deservedly coming more and more into 
favour.” 

Very bright and effective in colour. 


GAILLARDIAS.—From Mrs. Fox, Warwick-road, Banbury. 

A jine series of rich colours, bright and effective. 

Roses.—From Mr. N. Lawes, Hilperton Marsh, Trow- 
bridge : ‘‘ Cut from maiden plants planted last November, 
These are some of the choicest and best varieties grown g 
also they do not need much protection in the cold weather. 
Much has been said against the H.P. Her Majesty (sent in 
this box), but I think it one of the grandest Roses. 

Very jine Roses, comprising Her Majesty, La Franee, 
Baroness Rothschild, and Xavier Olibo. 

Sweet Pras.—From Mr. T. Aldersey, The Hermitage, 
Shrewsbury: ‘‘They are Salopian, Prima Donna, Lady 
Mary Currie, Countess of Radnor, Emily Eckford, Queen 
Victoria, Prince Edward of York, Prince of Wales, Blanche 
Burpee, Triumph, Mars, and Mrs. Eckford. They are all 
grown by myself (an amateur) in a garden in this town, 
soil about 1 foot deep, very light and sandy, and gravel 
subsoil ; no water, but all are mulched with my Grass 
mowings and some peat-Moss-litter manure. We have 
been very short of rain for some time, hence they are 
smaller than usual.” j 

A noble series of this beautiful lower. 

FLOWERS FROM PRESTON.—From Mr. T. O. Walter, 3, 
Chapman-road, Fulwood: Alpine Sea Holly (Eryngium 
alpinum, Stansfield’s): ‘A bed of this of some 
thirty plants interplanted with (£nothera fruticosa 
Youngi is very charming indeed.” Mimulus coccineus : 
“This plant on a sunny dry border has thrown up 
stems quite a foot high, and for the last month has 
been a blaze of colour, and is the admiration of all who 
see it.” Ten-week Stock (white and cream): ‘Seed sown 
early in March in cool-house, and planted out about a 
month ago.” 

Three lovely plants admirably grown. 


TEA ROSES AND PLANTS FROM NoRFOLK.—From Miss M. 
Blofield, Hoveton House: ‘‘Tea Roses from a garden in 
Rast Norfolk: Jean Ducher, Hon. Edith Gifford, Catherine 
Mermet, Mme. Welch, Souvenir de S. A. Prince, and 
Souvenir d’Elise Vardon. Also bunches of half hardy 
flowers, which have withstood the winter with very slight 
protection—the Salvia for five years and the Solanum 
for nine.” 

An interesting collection. The Solanum very beautiful, 
and the finest spikes of the Salvia we have seen. 

Wuite Stock Princess ALice. — From Mrs. Fayle, 
Merlin, Clonmel, Ireland: “Seed sown in April. A bed 
of same, all as large as those sent, has a beautiful effect.” 

A jine old Stock. 


MICHAUXIA CAMPANULOIDES.—From Miss F, Tarrant, St. 
Thomas, Exeter: ‘‘ Only sent the top of aspike fully 5 feet 
high on account of the difficulty of packing.” 

A very striking and singularly hardy plant. 

VeRONICA TRAVERSI. — From Mr. Paulley, Pulham 
Market, Harlestcn, Norfolk: ‘‘Sprays of Veronica 
Traversi, a favourite shrub of mine, which is, I find, 
increased readily from cuttings inserted in the open 
ground in September on the north side of a wall.” 

One of the hardiest of the New Zealand Veronicas, but 
scarcely effective. 

TurtED Pansins.—From Mr. D. B. Crane, Highgate: 
‘* Growing in an exposed north-west aspect, where winds 
trouble them very much, especially early in the season.” 

A very charming set—Florizel, Mrs. C. F. Gordon, and 
Duchess of Fife. 


Rose CATHERINE MerRMET.—From Mrs. Curwen, Cole- 
ford, Gloucestershire : ‘‘Growing on its own roots in an 
open border ; soil rather light and sandy.” 

Excellent flowers of this refined Tea Rose. 


Ciematis Proteus.—From Miss E. Locke King, The 
Lodge, Shere, Guildford: ‘‘Grown on a shaded south 
wall.” 

A very pretty colour. 

Sweet Sutran.—From Mr. T. W. Haskins, Olveston, 
Almondsbury, Gloucestershire : ‘‘ A few blooms of a new 
Giant Sweet Sultan. It is just coming into flower with 
me ; they are useful things for cutting, but are hardly so 
robust as the old varieties ; the old yellow one I enclose a 
few blooms of. Also I find it is best to sow them where 
they are to stand, or to sew three or four seeds in a 60 
pot to plant out, as they dislike transplanting.” 

A fine series of colours—clear yellow, pale mauve and 
white, and white tinted mauve. 


LEMON-COLOURED ICELAND Poppy.—From Mr. W. B. 
Johnson, Wath-on-Dearne, near Rotherham: ‘*The Lemon- 
cream colour of the Iceland Poppies I claim as a novelty.” 

A pretty novelty, delicate in colour. 

Rose Ceuestr.—From Mr, C, J. Cakebread, The Gardens, 
Gartur, Stirling, N.B. 

A prettily coloured and fragrant old Rose. 

PERUVIAN Linizs.—From Mr, 8. W. Fitzherbert, Lans- 
combe, Cockington, Torquay: ‘‘ A few of the smaller 
flower-scapes, and have had to shorten some of these con- 
siderably in order to get them into the box.” 

A splendid series of these excellent plants for warm and 
light soils. 

OSTROWSKYA MAGNIFICA AND PURPLE CLARY.—F'rom Mr. H. 
Lindsay, Botteshanger Rectory, Dover: ‘‘Two blooms of 
Ostrowskya magnifica and some Purple Clary, from my 
uncle, Canon Bliss’, garden. The plant is very tall, and 
has a great many blooms on it, and has flowered well 
for several summers. The soil is rather chalky.” 

We are pleased to know that the Ostrowskya succeeds so 
well ; a plant not easy to grow. 

Ross Bouquet D’OR.—From the Hon. Maud Russell, 
Twycross, Atherstone. 

A splendid Rose. 

Rose LA FRANCE OF 1889.—From Maria S. Rye, Bacons- 
thorpe, Hemel Hempstead. 

A beautiful Rose unfortunately named, 


FLOWERS FROM HAmpPsiire, —From E. H. Moberly, 
Ampfield, Romsey, Hants: ‘‘ Baroness Rothschild Rose, 
Chrysanthemum frutesvens (yellow), grown from small 
cuttings planted in bed last October, and wintered in the 
open ; bushes 4 feet in diameter, and 3 feet high, and one 
mass of bloom. Lathyrus magellanicus, Lord Anson’s 
Pea, a curious and uncommon hardy annual. 


BuTreRFLY Orcuis.—‘‘ H.” sends Delphiniums in various 
shades of colour, Habenaria chlorantha (Great Butter- 
fly Orchis): “This is one of our most beautiful and 
interesting native plants. Not the least good quality 
about it is its delicious scent, especially towards evening. 
Plant it on sloping ground if possible, sheltered from 
north and east. Use rich, tenacious loam, and spikes of 
flowers 12 inches to 18 inches in length will follow.” 


Linizs FROM Sovurn Drvoy.—From Mrs. Whishaw, 
Ardfield, Paignton, South Devon : ‘‘ All the Lilies are very 
fine in my garden, but the enclosed Lilium candidum has 
eleven flowers. It is growing in a clump with several 
other clumps in a wide perennia border, carpeted with 
Pansies. Diplacus is only a very small piece, as it is 
growing up a wall facing nearly due south. It is not very 
good now, nearly over.” 

NEMESIA STRUMOSA Surront.—From Mr. A. Mason, Oak- 
wood, Dalton-on-Thames: ‘‘ Have saved my own seed for 
two seasons. Sown in March and pricked out, then put 
into their final quarter at the end of April. Thus treated 
I find they do better than if kept protected till all danger 
of frost is over. The growth is closer, and they cover the 
bed better, and they are really not quite so tender as the 
cultural directions lead one to imagine.” 

Hysrip Roses.—From Mr. G. Oyler, Kerswell Lodge, 
Torquay : ‘‘ The following Roses were grown in Kingskers- 
well, Devon, half-way between Torquay and Newton 
Abbot, in a garden facing the main road. Their names 
are Caroline Testout (H. T.), on a maiden budded on the 
3rier-stock last year; Heinrich Schultheis (H. P.), from 
a plant four years or five years old; 8. Marie Rodocanachi 
(H. P.), from a plant the same age, and on the Manetti.” 

CANTERBURY BELLS AND MONSTROUS Fox@LOvE.—From 
Miss A. Smallpiece, Cross Lanes, Guildford, Surrey : 
““Three curious kinds of Canterbury Bell. The plants 
have taken three years to flower. Also send you a 
spike of Foxglove. There is a large bell-flower at the top. 
There was one big centre spike and several little ones. I 
am saving it for seed. This also took three years to 
flower.” 


Roses.—From Mr. J. Telford, Penton House Garden, 
Penton, Carlisle: ‘‘Herewith three Roses: Cheshunt 
Hybrid I train on the front wall of the house, which faces 
south-west; Gloire Lyonnaise and Mme. G. Luizet are 
from plants I planted last year in a bed of very retentive 
soil, exposed position, and stiff clay as a subsoil.” 

CALIFORNIAN Poppy AND CRIMSON SNAPDRAGON.—From 
Miss E. Warner, Wormley, near Broxbourne, Herts: 
‘““Esckhscholtzias were sown in April from home seed. 
The Snapdragon is cut from a beautiful plant bearing 13 
similar spikes of blossom. This plant. was a small 
cutting taken in August two years ago.” 
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TeA Rose CormInNA AND CARNATION GERMANIA.—From 
Mrs. Butler, Rynnville, Bray, Co. Wicklow: ‘Rose 
Corinna grown in yellow brick clay. Only planted last 
November, but now a mass of bloom. The flowers of 
Germania Carnation are from a cutting of last year. Ib 
has been in bloom for the last four months.” 


Eneuisn Irtses.—From Mr. H, H. Warner, Heatherdene, 
Turnford, Herts: ‘‘ From clumps planted three years ago 
in half shade. The varieties are Mont Blanc, white ; 
Ruby, light purple; Violacea, dark purple; and King of 
the Blues.” Also from Mrs. Hodgson, Blisworth R.S.O. : 
‘* Grown in a small border facing west.” 

Sweet Peas.—From Miss Searight, Shankill, Co. Dublin : 
“Seven varieties of Sweet Pea sown in pots in February 
and planted in the open ground in May.” 

Fucusta JANE CickLy.—From Miss Searight, Springfield, 
Shankill, Co. Dublin: ‘‘Grown in the open for the last 
two years. Several large plants make a centre for a bed 
of white Marguerites, now very fine.” 


Sweet WiLLIAMs.—From Mr. C. J. White, Rose Cottage, 
Mobbs Hill, Stevenage, Herts: ‘‘The seed was sown two 
years ago, and the plants have been growing in the seed- 
bed all the time, very much exposed.” 

Rosgs.—From Mr. R. Leigh, West Lawn, Lostock Park, 
near Bolton: ‘‘ Roses grown in my garden. The trees 
have been in their present situation three years.. Clay 
subsoil. Over the roots of the Rose-bushes I grow Musk, 
as I find it keeps them moist and cool in hot weather.” 


RANUNCULUS. —From Charles Steele, Farnham Hall, 
Saxmundham: ‘“‘Tubers planted in February. Aspect 
west-south-west. It is a pity these plants are not more 
generally grown.” 


Gum Cistus (Cistus ladaniferus).—From Miss Alice 
Warner, Bournside, Broxbourne, Herts: ‘'Grown on 
large bush at south-east corner of the house. A perfect 
sheet of bloom each morning.” 


ROsES FROM IRELAND.—From E. C, Devine, Gardener to 
Mr. D. O. G. Miley, Herberton, Cross-avenue, Blackrock : 
‘*T have had 100 blooms of Margaret Dickson on five plants. 
A stiff soil.” 

Rosks.—From Mr. E. Vokes, Kingsworthy, Hants: 
“Blooms from trees planted late in last March. I 
consider they have done well, particularly in this trying 
season.” 

Roses MAMAN CocHET AND SUZANNE MARIE Ruopo- 
CANACHI.—From Mrs. A. Morris, 11, High-street, Thame, 
Oxon. 

Roses (H. P.) Mrs. R. G. HARMAN-CRAWFORD AND 
tLOIRE LYoNNAISE, — From Mr. R. Peters, Dallington, 
Sussex. 

Roses.—From Mr. H. W. G. Morris, Thame, Oxon: 
“Ulrich Brunner, Marchioness of Londonderry, Maman 
Cochet, La France,” 

SpANisH Iris.—From Mrs. Hale, Patterdale Rectory, 
Penrith. 

Cactus DaAnLiAs.—From Mr. W. J. Lapham, The 
Gardens, Besborough, Cork. 

LA FRANCE ROSES GROWN ON A STANDARD.—F rom Mr, H. 
Hodgson, Blisworth, R.S.O., Northants. 

SPIRHZA ARUNCUS AND ERYNGIUM AMETHYSTINUM.—From 
William Clarke, Gardener to the Hon. Mrs. Cathcart, The 
Gardens, Mowbray House, Kirkby Malzeard, Ripon. 

SALVIA PATENS AND Rosa LucipA. — From Mr. W. 
Billington, gardener to E. Homan, Esq. J.P., Friern Watch, 
North Finchley. 

TreA Roses.—From the Rev. E. K. Douglas, Cheveley 
Rectory, Newmarket. Mme. Hoste, and Innocente Pirola. 

CaNTERBURY BELLS.—From Mr. Jas. Brant, South View 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 

BuvE Sweet PEA or BitHyNIAN VETCH.—From Miss E, 
Jacob, Crane Lodge, Salisbury : ‘‘Seeds planted in Feb.” 





ve The flower of the week.— We 
offer each week during three months, commencing 
on June 4 and ending August 27, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘* Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Net 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpENtne free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be lourty and eg 4 written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, $87, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PurnisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments ) should always bear the number and title placed 
ab the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 

lige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 





888—Weight of Strawberries.—Will you be 
kind enough to give the ‘‘record” weight for a Straw- 
berry? I had afruit of Royal Sovereign which weighed 
2 oz. 4 dwt.—LECKHAMPTON. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


889—Pansies failing (H. Cuf).—If you will refer 
to our issue of the 9th inst. you will see we have replied 
fully to your inquiry. 

s90—Gardening schools (Wood). — We should 
think that by applying to the Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, you would obtain the desired information. 


¢91—Cytisus purpureus (M. B. N.).—This may 
be raised from seed, cuttings of ripened wood, or layers. 
It may also be grafted on the common Laburnum, on 
which, if it be grafted on a tall stem, it forms a pretty, 
drooping head. 


392—Mint (F. M. K.).—The best Mint for flavouring 
or making Mint-sauce is what is called Spear Mint—that 
is, green and has long, pointed leaves. It is common 
enough in gardens. The botanical name of Mint is 
Mentha, and this particular variety is viridis, but no one 
would know it by that name. Ask for Spear Mint. 


393—Growing Strawberries in suspended 
boxes (Z.). — Your plan would answer very well 
provided you put into the boxes plants that had been 
layered into small pots and afterwards potted on into 
6-inch pots. When the crowns of such plants have become 
well ripened by outdoor culture you may turn them out 
of the pots into the boxes, planting them about 7 inches 
apart. 

301_Fertilising Begonia flowers (J. J.).—It 
is not necessary to specially fertilise single Begonia flowers 
to cause them to produce seed, but if really good singles 
be needed then it is wise to intercross one good flower 
with pollen taken from the flower of one of the finest of 
another variety. It is in that way the best strains are 
produced. 


395—Flowers for market in April and 
May (W. M.).—There are very few marketable flowers 
that bloom in April and May of which you could now sow 
the seed. You might in August sow such as Polyanthus, 
Pansies, and Wallflowers for frame culture, but we would 
advise you to procure plants of Marguerites, Pelargoniums. 
Cyclamens, Arum Lilies, White Lilac, and bulbs of 
Narcissus, Lilium longiflorum, and Tulips in the autumn, 
together with some Lily of the Valley roots, and you will 
have a goodly number of flowers to market in the months 
you name. If you watch our weekly hints on ‘‘ Garden 
Work,” and especially read back numbers, you will gather 
much valuable information as to the culture of the subjects 
named. 

s9s-—Artificial manure for plants (D. P.).— 
We have not the least experience of the artificial manure 
you name, but if it is all that the manufacturers say of it, 
then it isa marvellous compound. Still, all that must be 
taken for what it is worth. These things are, of course, 
made to sell—that is the primary object. If it is of any 
real value for Chrysanthemums then it is equally good for 
other plants. But Ferns should always be manured very 
moderately. Try watering them by putting a pint of the 
manure into 10 gallons of water, giving some Ferns a little 
twice a week, and put in other 10 gallons of water a peck 
of soot, costing twopence, and use that when dissolved in 
uhe same way on other Ferns for a test. 


897—-F lowers for cutting in winter (4. /. /.). 
—Some late white and yellow Chrysanthemums, such as 
Lady Lawrence, or Christmas White, and Golden Gem, 
Golden Elsie, and similar ones, furnish flowers for cutting 
to the end of the year. Then Roman Hyacinths force 
easily and come early. Big clumps of Christmas Roses 
(Helleborus niger) bloom well in a greenhouse. Zonal 
Pelargoniums properly grown on in pots during the 
summer bloom profusely during the winter in a temperate 
heat. Early sown Intermediate Stocks in pots bloom 
early ; then Arums or Callas will bloom in a moderate 
temperature all through the winter; so too will white 
Azaleas and Camellias ; white Deutzias will bloom early 
and profusely. But the getting of flowering plants into 
early bloom depends so very much on temperature, and 
we fear so low a temperature as 50 degs. will not help you 
eared You would do better with 10 degs. more 
warmth. 
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898—Searlet Runner roots (Z. M. L.).—It is 
undoubtedly the fact that Scarlet Runner roots being 
fleshy or tuberous can sometimes be kept in the ground all 
the winter, and growth will break up afresh in the spring. 
But still very few ever trouble to attempt to preserve 
them in that way, and as they are tender frost soon 
destroys them, even if slugs and other vermin do not prey 
upon them. But the simple way of sowing seed every 
year gives such excellent results that it is a long way the 
best plan to adopt. 

s99—Pyrus japonica (Hilda). — This beautiful 
flowering shrub will bear hard spurring or pruning very 
well when it is trained to a wall. If it were a bush, then 
just shortening in long shoots and thinning out the 
weaker branches would suffice. Nail in some of the 
leading shoots if you wish it to extend, and shorten back 
all the front branches to four or five leaf buds. You may 
lose some bloom next year, but if the summer shoots be 
kept thus cut in each summer the plant will soon become 
full of blooming buds. Fruit-trees of all descriptions 
should be planted in the month of October or early in 
November at the latest. Deciduous shrubs are best 
planted at the same time, but evergreen shrubs move best 
jn April. 

900 — Amaryllis bulbs (S. S.). — When large 
Amaryllis bulbs throw off bulblets that carry leaves these 
may be properly removed from the parent bulb after the 
leaves have gone to rest. Take off with these small 
portions of root if possible. As a rule, the bulbs are 
allowed to dry partially when put by on a shelf to rest 
after the leaves have ripened, but they must not be 
allowed to become dust dry, or the roots may materially 
suffer. If they be repotted in the autumn, or perhaps 
better, just as new leaves are starting in the spring, very 
little water will be needed until fresh roots and leaves 
have formed. 

901—Various (H. F.).— Your plants of Fuchsia 
fulgens and procumbens may be too dry at the roots, or in 
soil they do not like, or in a rather close atmosphere, 
which, too, is rather dry for them. It is not possible to 
give any tangible reason otherwise for their buds 
dropping. Your Plumbago capensis plant wil) shift easily 
enough, but a pot 6 inches over at the top would 
evidently be quite large enough. Plumbagos like a 
compost of one half turfy loam, the rest being peat or 
leaf-soil, and some sand. The plant should be potted 
firmly. Cactuses do not like frequent repotting ; once in 
two years usually does. They like a compost of loam one 
half, the rest being a little peat, old mortar rubbish, and 
sand. If you do not care to repot your plants remove the 
top green soil, and replace with some fresh and sweet of 
the nature we have mentioned. You may attempt to 
root your Aralias as you describe. They come freely from 
seed. 

902—Building greenhouse (S?, Albans).—If, as 
we gather from your plans, you propose to erect a span- 
roof greenhouse then the position north and south is best, 
as the house gets an equal share of sunshine all over it, 
and it will equally suit Tomatoes and Chrysanthemums. 
If erected east and west you get all the sunshine on one 
side of the house. That may be of less consequence in the 
summer, but it is important in the winter. All the same, 
greenhouses have to be built where most convenient. The 
low wall on the south side will not obstruct light 
appreciably. As to wood for house we prefer sound 
yellow deal to red hard deal for the purpose. It is cheaper 
and more easily worked. Its endurance is good if it be 
regularly painted, as all greenhouses should be, at least 
every three years. 

903—Weedy lawn (Blus Bell).—Whilst you may 
gradually cut out some of the coarsest Grass, you cannot 
do better than use a mowing-machine regularly once a 
week at least. That in time fines the Grass, and helps to 
roll it. But reducing the turf to a decent level can 
hardly be done until the winter, when the ground becomes 
very wet, and a heavy roller will press it well. Then also 
a heavy wooden rammer or beater will do much good in 
levelling the bumps. A top-dressing in the autumn of 
road-grit or any spare soil, very fine and well brushed in, 
would also do great good. 

904—Hirecting greenhouse (Acton).—If your 
greenhouse is to be a lean-to with a wall behind, a south 
aspect is the best. It should be 30 feet long, fully 10 
feet wide, having a broad shelf or stage 12 feet wide all 
along the front, then an alley, 2 feet wide, the rest being 
back stage, the front shelf next the alley being 12 inches 
wide, the other shelves to the wall the same width, rising 
6 inches from each other. The front height to gutter 
should be 5 feet, and the back of roof 9 feet. If itbea 
span-house, letit run north and south, with door in the 
centre of each end, an alley 2 feet wide running all down 
the centre. If the house be about 9 feet 6 inches wide 
inside there will be on either side of the alley a 3 feet 
3 inch stage or shelf. That should be about waist high. 
The span should have a few side-lights to open on either 
side of the ridge at the top. In dull weather the door 
often affords ample ventilation. A boiler set in brick- 
work at one end should heat a 4-inch flow and return 
pine in either house. We advise you to consult a local 
hot-water constructor. 

905—Mildewed Strawberries (Strawberry).— 
Judging by the very mildewed appearance of the fruit and 
leaves sent, your bed of Strawberries is severely attacked. 
Cold nights and winds are the primary cause. Mildew 
has been unusually prevalent this season, because of the 
late cold spring. Any effort to cure this mildew by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux-mixture would poison the fruit. The 
best thing will be to pare the plants close down, and 
burn them. Get strong runners from clean plants, and 
put those out on fresh soil in September. Possibly the 
variety is one that is susceptible to mildew. 

906—Making Vine border (W. H.).—Do not use 
pig-manure in making your Vine border. At the most use 
a barrowload of good short clean horse-droppings to six 
barrowloads of loam. Do not have the loam too stale. If 
it has been cut and stacked six months, that will do well. 
Fine crushed bone is much better than 4-inch bone. Use 
1 bushel to a cartload of soil. Add some wood-ashes, at 
the same rate. A little mortar rubbish, screened, is good, 
also. Take care that there is no wire-worm in the loam. 
Let your border be 23 feet deep, with a few inches of 
rubble at the bottom, and rough pieces of turf on the top. 
Do ay plant the roots too deep, a few inches of soil are 
ample. 


is not artificially produced. 
and is known botanically as Fraxinus pendula. 
probably a seedling, or some other form, apart from the 
common Ash. 
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907-Green crop manures (Be.).—You may dig 


in any description of green crop, no matter what, at any 
time of the year. 
decays, and is thus quickly available as plant-food. We 
prefer, when sown specially, to have Tares, with some Oats 
mixed, to help them. 
creating nitrogen in the soil rather than abstracting it, 
constitute the best green crop invariably. 
Mustard, or even Corn alone, all make useful manure 
crops. 
in so soon as the crop has well covered the ground. 


Vegetable-matter, when green, soon 


Tares being of the pulse family and 
Turnips, Rape, 


All these are best sown early in September, to dig 


908—Weeping Ash (Charlton).—The Weeping Ash 
It isa distinct kind of Ash, 
It is 


909—Vine-leaves (St. Waur).—Your Vine-leaves are 


badly infested with thrips and red-spider, very tiny insects 


that suck the juices from them, and cause them to turn 
brown and become useless. They are generally produced 
by keeping the house too dry. Possibly the border in 
which the roots are is dry also. Make up a mixture of 
sulphur into apaste with milk or soft-soap, then thin it with 
water, and wash the pipes in your houses over with it, 
make them hot, and shut the houses up close. Then next 
day well syringe the Vines and Cucumbers. Repeat this 
a few days later. 

910—Strawberries (H. T7.). — Your Strawberry 
fruits reached us so bruised that even were it possible to 
name them, in such a case these could not be. But there 
are myriads of varieties, and fruits and leaves so closely 
resemble. Thus yours may be Sir Charles Napier, to 
which variety there is some resemblance; but equally 
they may be anything else. It is needful to see plants 
growing, except in certain cases, to get exact knowledge 
as to which is which. Leaves give no information. We 
do not find one variety of Strawberry better suited with 
light soil than another. The best course is to add a good 
dressing of cow-manure to the soil, put out the earliest 
runners you can—about 12 inches apart—tread the ground 
down firmly, and after taking off the following year’s 
crop of fruit, destroy the bed, and make a fresh one on 
the same lines. Do that every year. 

911—Tobacco- plants (J. S.).—You may grow 
Tobacco-leaves, dry them, and use them for fumigation 
of your greenhouse, but it is illegal to smoke them. 
Indeed, grow and dry as you may you cannot cure them 
to make them smokable. It has been tried scores of 
times, but always to fail—even for fumigation it is poor 
stuff, and very liable to flare up and do great harm, 
rather than to smoulder and create smoke. 

912—Plants suitable for a town greenhouse 
(An Old Subseriber).—You should have no difficulty in 
srowing in your heated greenhouse such subjects as 
Fuchsias, Begonias, Arum Lilies, Liliums (in variety), Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Camellias, Azaleas, Maréchal Niel Rose, and Chrysan- 
themums for autumn and winter flowering. Each of the 
other subjects in their season. Foliage plants may be 
represented by Pterises (in variety), Maidenhair Fern, 
Asparagus plumosus, Rex Begonias, India-rubber-plants, 
and Palms. You may repot your Azaleas any time 
between this and end of August, using for compost two 
parts peat, one part loam, leaf-mould, and sand. 


913—Rhododendrons (A. H. R.).—Yes. You may 
remove the seed-vessels from your Rhododendrons with 
advantage. Flower-production absorbs something of the 
vigour of all plants, but production of fruits and seed 
infinitely more, and the strengthconserved by the removal 
of either of the latter will be then available for promoting 
growth. 


914—-Fly upon Sweet Peas (/. M., Kent).—We 
recommend your syringing the Sweet Peas, after having 
picked off all the open flowers, with a solution of Quassia- 
chips. Anemones may be lifted when the growth 
is ripe and stored, re-planting again in autumn or 
spring. You do not give the variety of Anemone you 
grow, but we presume it to be A. coronaria. The same 
treatment may be followed with the Ranunculi. Iceland 
Poppies, in some soils, are practically perennial, but in 
the majority of cases they should be raised from seed 
annually. 

915—Carnation fungus (2. B. T.).—We have 
described the composition of Bordeaux-mixture scores of 
times in these columns. Get a wooden tub, dissolve in it 
21b. of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), with 2 gallons of 
boiling water. In any pail dissolve 2 Ib. of fresh lime, 
when quite so, add the liquid to the copper solution, also 
18 gallons of water, and dissolve in enough boiling water 
a couple of pounds of treacle and add. Then when well 
mixed and clear, spray or gently syringe the plants once 
a fortnight. If this be too much solution make with 
one-half the quantity. It is, however, not of much use 
after three weeks’ exposure. It is good to apply to any- 
thing that is, like the ¢ ‘arnation, subject to mildew. 

916—Tomato flowering (/. W. C.).—It is very 
common for the first bloom on a truss of Tomato flowers 
to set most freely. Very often it consists of two or three 
flowers fasciated into one, and, therefore, has plenty of 
pollen. You need not gather it. As to the others they 
may set better or do better if helped by artificial fertilisa- 
tion. Give the flower trusses an occasional gentle shake. 
Also hold a sheet of white paper under them to catch 
any pollen that may fall, and with a camel’s-hair brush 
place it on the points of the flower pistils. 

917—Greenhouse Calceolarias (Enquirer).— 
These plants are seldom grown on from side shoots, as 
they give so much trouble. Seeds grown now give better 
results, produce greater variety, and far better plants in 
the end. You will do better to sow seed, even if you do 
try to keep some plants through the winter from rooted 
side shoots. 
918—Propagating Clematis Jackmani 
(B. L.).—The best method of increasing this Clematis is 
by bringing down a good shoot or branch to the ground, 
then making a notch or tongue, as for Carnations, on the 
lower side of a leaf joint, and pegging if into the ground, 
adding some sand. Every other leaf joint may be served 
in this way. These layers take a year to properly root. 
Cuttings should be taken from firm wood, not bloom 
shoots. These should be about 6 inches long, and be set 
thickly into 6-inch pots in sandy soil, watered, then stood 
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under a hand-light or bell-glass, and shaded till rooted. 
The summer shoots should have become fairly hard before 


being layered or made into cuttings. 

919—Striking Abutilon cuttings (H. J. G.). 
—If you care to take off the tops of your Abutilon now, 
pinching off flowers, making them into proper cuttings, 
and setting them into pots filled with sandy soil, and then 
stand them in a close frame for a few weeks, they should 
root and give you nice plants next season. These then 
you could pinch and make bushy, or treat them as you 
liked. Your plant will do very well outdoors for the 
summer, but being tender, the winter would kill it if 
left out then. Itis natural for the sepals of Lelia pur- 
purata to curl somewhat, so also does the lip. Varieties 
are numerous and vary in size, form, and colour. Yours 
seem to be all right. 


920—Arum planted out (Calla).—It is quite 
proper to plant Arums outdoors for the summer, lifting 
them into fair-sized pots early in October. They do well 
in a compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and sand. If you 
have no leaf-soil, then use, at the rate of one-fifth to the 
loam, some well-decayed stable-manure. To induce 
Callas to bloom in the winter they need a temperature 
of about 60 degs. 

921—Planting pasture with hardy things 
(K,).—If you were [planting only bulbs in your Grass 
ground then it would suffice to throw back the turf here 
and there, break up the ground under, add a little 
manure, plant the bulbs, and replace the Grass. But that 
plan will not do with hardy herbaceous plants, as, if the 
turf be placed over them, they may never find their 
way through it. If planted in single clumps, or in 
several clumps in beds or a mass, keep the soil clean 
about them. If that be not done it will soon be bad for 
the plants. 

922—Aceena culture (Devonia).—The Acenas are 
usually grown on rockeries or as edgings to flower beds. 
They are easily cultivated and require no special treat- 
ment. Their flowers are unattractive, being mostly 
green with long crimson spines. The plants are easily 
increased by cuttings, creeping rootlets, division or seeds, 
but there are many other herbaceous subjects that 
would far better repay pot-culture than the Acenas. 

923—Iris pallida not flowering well (M. D.). 
—Yes ; you may divide your clumps of Iris pallida now. 
Some divide these Flag Irises in the autumn, but we prefer 
to do this immediately after their flowering season is past, 
as the plants are then able to make good growth in the 
fresh ground before the winter, which, when planted in 
the autumn, they cannot do. When you have divided 
and replanted them you must not let them lack water 
until the plants are well established, for the roots will not 
quickly occupy dry ground. 

924—Sowing Iris and other seeds now (4 
Reader, Birmingham).—Raununculuses are usually lifted 
and stored when their growth has died down, and 
replanted again in the autumn or early spring ; they may, 
however, be left in the bed if the soil is not heavy, and a 
mulch of three inches or four inches of light material is 
given through the winter. Anemone and Ranunculus 
seed sown now should bloom next spring. Canna seed 
should be sown in pans of sandy loam and leaf-mould, 
having first been steeped for a day in warm water. The 
seeds are better raised in bottom-heat, as they often fail to 
germinate under cold treatment. The plants might bloom 
next year, but much depends upon their strength. By 
Gladiolus seed we presume you mean bulbils that are 
found clustered round the corms when the latter are 
lifted. These would probably take three years before 
arriving at a blooming size. Seeing the large number of 
species into which the Iris family is divided it is impossible 
to answer your question as to Iris seed, but you might 
have to wait some years before seedlings of some varieties 
flowered. 


925—Heating apparatus (Hdinburqh).—For the 
information you seek respecting the best heating 
apparatus for a very small Jean-to house, only 7 feet by 
5 feet, which should have to keep up a temperature such 
as you want of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. of warmth, four 
rows of piping, or a total of about 26 feet, you should 
apply to either of the advertisers in our columns, J. and 
W. Wood, Birminghan-street Foundry, Stourbridge ; 
Jones and Attwood, Stourbridge ; or Messenger and Co., 
horticultural builders, Loughborough. State the dimen- 
sions of your house, the heat you wish to have main- 
tained, and the cost you are prepared to meet. You will 
then obtain reliable information. The cost of fuel 
naturally depends upon form of boiler and the frequency 
or otherwise with which it is used. 

"26—Tomatoes diseased (I. M. A.).—We have 
referred to the subject of diseased Tomatoes exactly like 
yours in another answer, You will have noticed that in 
each case the spot or decay has begun where the blossoms 
spread widely over the fruit. This confirms our own 
belief that the cause is mould, mildew, or fungus, by 
whatever name it may be called, settling in the bloom, 
no doubt passing down the stigma in the pollen grains 
when fertilisation takes place, and causing the decay 
which is practically the same as isseen in the Potato when 
diseased. Employ the sulphur-paste remedy, or if 
you cannot get the paste to dissolve in water, then 
get sulphur-flour, mix if with soft-soap, then add water, 
and with a brush coat over the pipes, heating them hot 
and shutting up the house all night, giving air next 
day. 

927—Various (A. B.),—The usual rule in taking 
cuttings of such things as Zonal Pelargoniums 
(‘‘Geraniums”), Calceolarias, Lobelias, Petunias, and 
similar summer bedding plants, is to put from nine to 
twelve or so into a 5-inch pot filled with sandy soil, with 
sharp sand’on the surface. Water them and then stand 
in a greenhouse or frame, shut close and shade in the day 
until rooted, then stand the pots on upper shelves of a 
greenhouse near the glass, and keep moderately watered 
for the winter. In the spring the plants should be turned 
out of the pots, be each filled singly, using small ones and 
sandy soil, and standing them again in a greenhouse or 
frame to make new roots. Then at the end of April expose 
the plants in a sheltered place out-of-doors to harden them 
before planting out. Lobelias, Petunias, Coleus, and 
such things give in March and April young tops to make 
nice cuttings for rooting in a frame over a hot-bed. For 
clothing a sloping bank exposed to Wind with'some plants 






















you could hardly do better than plant the St, John’s Wort, 
as it endures so long, also the green and variegated 
Periwinkles, green and golden Ivies, good patches of 
garden Pinks, Auriculas, Arabis, Aubrietia, Viola cornuta, 
dwarf growing Saxifragas, and to give leaf colour in the 
autumn the Virginian Creeper. The hardy leaf plants 
should be planted on the upper side, and the flowering 
plants lower down. The Ivies might be made to form 
ground work around the clumps of flowers. Such material 
as this might make a charming bank. 


928—Salsify (Z. 7. G.).—This root vegetable should 
be thinned to from 3 inches to 4 inches apart in the rows 
whilst the plants are young. If yours are not so thinned, 
do so at once. They remain in the ground, as a rule, 
until November, and are then lifted, laid thickly into sand, 
in a very cool place, and so preserved for the winter. 
Cooking may take place when the roots are of good size, 
but it is essentially a winter root. It is sometimes called 
vegetable oyster, because, when cooked, it is soft and 
esculent. You may sow on your spare ground Nantes 
Carrots for winter pulling, white Turnips, and, about the 
middle of August, Onions. Also, you may plant Cabbage, 
Coleworts, Savoys, and late white Broccoli. It is too late 
for Peas. 

929—Coarse Carnations (F’. B. ).—The appearance 
seen in the sample Carnation-bloom sent, of which you 
have many, leads to the inference that your plants have 
been rather overfed. Still, what is seen in a green bud 
within a coloured flower and a burst calyx is not at all 
uncommon. Probably you will find the later, or side- 
blooms, will be all right. 


930—Diseased Tomato (7. S.).—The black spot 
or decay seen in the Tomato just sent is attributed to 
various causes, some holding that it is due to scald of the 
skin, by the sun shining strongly upon it when damp, in 
the early morning. Others, ourselves amongst them, 
regard the cause as beginning in the bloom, which becomes 
infested with a minute mould or fungus, and that pene- 
trating into the fruit gradually expands and destroys the 
fruit as seen. Plants so infested cannot have too much 
air. Coating the pipes with sulphur-paste, and then 
making them hot, shutting the house up close for the 
night, is also gcod practice. 

931—HKucalyptus-tree flowering outdoors 
(W. HE. Dudiey).—In answer to this inquiry I may state 
that there are several of these trees at Penmere, Falmouth, 
from 50 feet to 60 feet high, which have for many years 
borne flowers and seeds, and many of our young plants 
are grown from these seeds.—H. F. 


932—Inereasing double Scarlet Nastur- 
tiums.—I have some double Scarlet Nasturtiums in the 
outside window-box, and should feel obliged if you would 
say if grown from seed same as others, or cuttings ; if 
latter, when and how ?—Huao, 

*.* The Scarlet Nasturtiums would probably not come 
true from seed, and should, therefore, be raised from 
cuttings taken from the ripened growth in the autwinn 
and potted in sandy soil. They may be kept through the 
winter in a cold-frame or greenhouse from which the 
frost is excluded, 



























































NAMBS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLus- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—J. P.— Weigela (Diervilla) 














floribunda. A. B. H.—Blue flower is Centaurea 
moschata; the Begonia is B. insignis. M. A. H.— 
Phacelia tanacetifolia.——A. MW. D.—1, Ladies’ Bed-straw 


> 


(Galium verum); 2, next week; 3 and 4, kindly send 
again: 5, Lychnis hybrida; 6, Alchemilla arvensis.—— 
A. C. D.—The Winter Green (Pyrola rotundifolia). 
Mrs. Tyler.—i, out of character ; 2, W. A. Richardson; 
3, Reine Marie Henriette ; 4, Prince Camille de Rohan ; 
5, Gloire de Dijon ; 6, General Jacqueminot.——Margaret. 
—It would be well to send the Roses to someone who has 
a large collection. ‘hey were all Ayrshire Roses. Send 
them to one of the Pauls, Waltham Cross, or Cheshunt. 
S. S.—Rather poor flowers of the English bulbous 
Iris (I. xiphioides). F P,—1, Veronica Traversi ; 2, A 
Trillium, but you must please send a fresh flower; 
3, Kalmia angustifolia. —— High Peak. —1, Geranium 
cinereum apparently, but very faded; 2, G. armenum ; 
3, Schizanthus retusus; 4, Lysimachia thyrsoides; 
5, Wild Scabious (S. arvensis); 6, Sea Grass (Elymus 
arenarius).——Thos, B.—We should imagine the flowers 
were those of the English Iris (I. xiphioides), but, of 
course, ib is not easy to say from a mere description, and 
that not very clear. Kindly send a flower. J. Tread- 
well.—We name the following Roses, the others were too 
far gone: 2, Duke of Edinburgh ; 6, Merveille de Lyon; 
7, Catherine Mermet.——C. C. C.—Common Henbane 
(Hyoscyamus niger)._—W. G. Bevan.—We do not under- 
take to name such florists’ flowers as Pelargoniums.—— 
Longshore.—Rose Mme. Lambard. M. S.—1, Rose Belle 
Lyonnaise; 2, Sisyrinchium striatum; 4, Anthericum 
Liliastrum. The little pinkish flower with sweet smelling 
leaves (number detached) Thymus Serpyllum. Kindly 
send better specimens of the other things not named,—— 
Mrs. Sinkins. — Omphalodes _linifolia. Inquirer.— 
Chelidonium majus. H. W. &.—1, Sedum album ; 
2, Veronica Traversi; 3, Euphorbia Lathyris; 4, Maiden 
Pink (Dianthus deltoides); 5, Hieracium aurantiacum ; 
6, Sedum reflexum.—H. D. G.—We should be obliged if 
you send other specimens of plants not named. 
1, Dactylis glomerata variegata (Variegated Cocksfoot 
Grass) ; 2, Variegated Kerria ; 5, Common Dogwood.— 
Salway Storehouse.—Shrub is Staphylea pinnata; the 
pinkish flower plant Boxthorn (Lycium Barbarum).—— 
J. E. W.—1, Pentstemon heterophyllus ; 2, Forget-me- 
not (Myosotis dissitiflora); 3, Fragaria indica (Indian 
Strawberry); 4, Sedum reflexum; 5, 8. Telephium ; 
6, Gladiolus Colvillei. Obliged, Cushenden.—1, Vicia, 
but flowers faded, kindly send again : 2, Orange Ball-tree 
(Buddlea globosa) ; 3, Mock Orange (Philadelphus grandi- 
florus); 4, Yew var. ; 5, probably Orchis Morio, but we 
cannot name a plant unless it is sent in condition. It is 
not fair to us to be troubled with absolutely dead flowers ; 
6, Sedum reflexum.—— W. F. Alexander.—Goosefoot 
(Chenopodium Vulvaria),——E. S.—The Rose flowers were 
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too small and poor to name._—Jnquirer.—1, Spanish 
Iris (I. Xiphium); 2, English Iris (I. xiphioides). The 
Spirza is 8. Aruncus, remove in autumn.—Stirling.— 
Passiflora Kermesina.— Hugo.—Cannot name the plant 
from a smashed leaf. Why not send a flower ?——Nut- 
tree.—Y ellow flower is Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa) ; 
the other Rubus spectabilis: the Fern is Cyrtomium 
falcatum.—J. W, L.—The orange flower is the Peruvian 
Lily (Alstreemeria aurantiaca); the other Spirwa Fili- 
pendula fl.-pl——H, Farris.—1, Daisy Bush (Olearia 
Haasti) ; 2, Euphorbia Lathyris ; 3, Astrantia major.—— 
Omicon.—The variety of which you sent two blossoms is 
Baroness Rothschild, and the other Countess of Oxford, 
They may both be freely propagated from cuttings 
inserted now or in September. For full particulars of 
these methods of propagation we would refer you to our 
recent issues.—Mrs. Whitman.—The flowers had fallen, 
but we consider the Rose is Mme. Honore Defresne. 


Name of vegetable.—W. P.—Your Potato bears 
close resemblance to White Beauty of Hebron. But then 
so great is the similarity at a certain stage of growth of 
scores of varieties that no one could tell what certain 
ones are. Even the greatest experts in Potatoes 
cannot tell many varieties one from the other by tubers, 
but only by growing them. 





Catalogues received. — Carnations, — Jas. 
Douglas, Edenside, Great Bookham, Surrey.——0Orchids 
and Rare Plants.—W. Bull, 536, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
London, 





BEES. 


WORK IN THE APIARY. 


WHERE colonies of Bees are found to be weak 
in population they should be strengthened with 
brood coombs taken from other stocks. Small 
late swarms are better joined to hives requiring 
strengthening, for unless the season is unusually 
favourable ‘‘after swarms” seldom do any 
good, while the parent hives from which they 
issue are often so weakened by the loss of popu- 
lation as to be almost worthless in the autumn. 
Established colonies if weak can be united 
without removing the Bees from the combs, if 
in bar-frame hives. The hives having been 
gradually brought together, by being moved 
2 feet or 3 feet daily, and a few puffs of smoke 
blown into the entrance of each to alarm the 
Bees, and induce them to fill themselves with 
honey from their stores, the quilts of each hive 
should be removed while a little more smoke is 
blown over the tops of the frames ; the combs 
with the adhering Bees can then be inserted 
alternately in one hive. If there is any choice 
of queens the inferior one should be removed 
during the operation, while the Bees being so 
thoroughly mixed will unite peaceably as a 
rule ; as, however, much depends upon the Bees 
being of the same scent, it is well to sprinkle 
both hives with thin syrup scented with a few 
drops of essence of peppermint. It is useless to 
attempt to winter weak colonies, and the sooner 
they are united or joined to other stocks the 
better for the general well-being of the apiary, 
for a large cluster of Bees is able to maintain 
the proper degree of warmth within the hive 
far better than when divided into several small 
clusters, while the consumption of food is pro- 
portionately less. 

On the cessation of the honey flow: all supers 
and sections should be removed from the hive; 
if left on after the honey gathering has ceased 
the whiteness of the comb is liable to become’ 
marred, while the super crates are likely to be 
fixed to the top of the hive with propolis—a 
resin-like substance used by the Bees at the end 
of the season to fill up all cracks and crevices. 
On removal of entire racks of sections they 
should be taken to some sheltered spot or out- 
house, when the full sections can be stored, and 
the unfinished ones either extracted or returned 
to the hive for the Bees to clear out, which they 
will quickly do, and store the contents in the 
body of the hive as soon as the outside supply 
ceases. The sections of empty comb, after 
having been cleared out by the Bees, can be 
reserved for another season, when they will be 
found very valuable for starting the work in the 
super department. The removal of straw caps 
and bell-glasses from skeps is often more diffi- 
cult on account of the difficulty sometimes expe- 
rienced in getting the Bees to leave them, But 
after having passed a thin knife round under 
the edge of the super, and drawn a piece of fine 
wire between it and the hive to disconnect any 
combs that may have been fixed to the crown of 
the hive, a little smoke should be injected, and 
the super removed into a dark room, having a 
small aperture to admit light. The Bees in the 
super will soon leave it, if it be placed upon 
three or four small blocks: of wood or stones, 
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and return through the aperture to their 
hive. If the super or bell-glass is placed 
in the open air while the Bees are leaving, 
istrict watch must be kept lest robber 
}Bees make an attack upon it and clear out the 
stores. Should the queen happen to be in the 
super on its al the hive from which it 
was removed will soon be seen to be in a great 
state of confusion, while the Bees in the super 
will show no signs of uneasiness ; but to prevent 
such a thing happening queen excluders should 
always be used. Where it is evident that a 
queen is present ina super, it should be returned 
to its old position upon the hive, and removed 
again in a day or two, when she will, in all 
probability, have gone down into the brood-nest. 
In extracting honey one comb should be 
removed at a time from the hive, after having 
smoked the Bees and removed the quilt. Having 
lifted a frame, by grasping the ends of the top 
“sr, with a sudden jerk shake the adhering Bees 
om to the alighting-board in front of the hive, 
brushing off any that remain with a light dust- 
ing-brush. Then, with a long-bladed knife, the 
cappings should be removed from both sides of 
the comb, level with the frame ; the cappings of 
the cells will come away with very little honey 
adheriog to them if care be used. A second 
comb having been prepared in the same way, 
the two can now be placed in the cages of the 
extractor. A few turns of the handle will 
throw out the honey from one side, when the 
sages can be reversed and the honey removed 
from the other side. Two combs should always 
be extracted at one time, as they balance each 
other and cause the extractor to work more 
steadily. After the combs have been emptied 
f their contents they may be _ inserted 
n the centre of another hive in exchange 
for two full combs. In this way two combs 
from each hive can be passed through 
the machine, the first hive receiving frames of 
‘oundation in exchange for combs removed. 
some Bee-keepers, unwisely, extract from brood- 
ambs ; this should not be done, as the brood is 
retty sure to receive injury during the opera- 
ion. During the height of the honey season, 
when stores are coming in freely, as many as 
‘our combs may be extracted from story-hives, 
hile from doubled hives the combs in the upper 
tory may be extracted as fast as they are filled 
ind capped over. The extracted honey should 
3e kept in a warm place for a few days to allow 
t to settle and ripen; the thin, unripe honey 
yhat will rise to the top should be skimmed off 
vefore putting into jars, as it is liable to cause 
‘ermentation ; it may be used, however,’ for 
eeding the Bees. To guard against robbing 
ind fighting amongst the Bees the extracting 
should always be performed indoors, although 
tis only when the honey yield is failing that 
‘obbers become troublesome. Another sign of 
she cessation of the honey yield is the destruc- 
jion of the’drones, who are driven forth by the 
workers, and die in numbers around the outside 
of the hive. SoS. Gi 













LAW. 

Dispute between occupiers of 
adjoining gardens.—A corrugated iron 
ence 5 feet high divides my neighbour’s garden 
rom mine. On my side is a row of Runner 
Beans, running up some string I have placed for 
he purpose, and my neighbour complains that 
he plants shut out the light, as they grow 
vithin 8 inches from his fence. ‘To what height 
nay I allow them to grow? They are 9 feet or 
0 feet distant from his windows. He is 
utending to gas-tar his fence, which is placed on 
he extreme boundary. Has he any right to 
nter my garden for the purpose of tarring the 
yart of his fence which is at my side? He has 
10 right of way through or into my garden. 
Jan I claim damages if he enters and spoils my 
fants and flowers growing on the border 
djoining his fence ?—B. H. A. 

*,” You may allow the Beans to grow to any 
‘eight you choose, and if your neighbour is 
nconvenienced thereby he has no remedy 
vhatever. Should the plants overhang his land 
se might cut off the overhanging portions, but 
therwise he can do nothing. The case of 
Towing plants, trees, and hedges is altogether 
lifferent from the obstruction caused to light 
ad air by “burldings and similar erections. 














garden for any purpose, but as both the gardens 
belong to one owner, there will probably be an 
implied stipulation in the letting to you that 
the landlord or his adjoining tenant should have 
the right to enter at any time when necessary 
to repair the dividing fence. In tarring the 
fence he must not touch or injure any plants 
growing in your garden, and if he does injure 
them he will in any event be liable in damages. 
—K. C. T. 

Death of employer — effect on 
contract of service.—‘‘J. C.” engaged 
me at £12 a year, and on May Ist last, which 
is the time when the year of service of yearly 
servants in this district customarily begins, I 
had been in his service three years. He was 
taken ill with influenza, and went to Dublin 
about April 27th, but before going he said, 
** Are you willing to continue with me another 

ear?’ and I replied, ‘‘ Yes,” and he said, 
‘Well, I shall see you all right when I come 
back.” He died in Dublin, and his executors 
intend to sell his estate by auction. Can I 
recover wages to May Ist, 1899, should I be 
dicharged before that date ?—Wiuu1k. 

*,” This question comes from Ireland, and 
I do not profess any knowledge of Irish law, 
although I believe that in this case the law in 
Ireland is practically the same as in England. 
Here, the death of the master puts an end to an 
ordinary contract of service, and no action 
will lie against the executors if they treat the 
contract as annulled, neither can an employer 
sue the personal representatives of a deceased 
servant, when the servant 
the termination of the contract of service. 
When the executors and the servant each 


continue to perform the duties of servant just 
as though the contract had not expired, it is 
sumetimes presumed that a re-engagement has 
been entered into, although not necessarily for 


the whole of the unexpired part of the year. 


Much depends upon Jocal custom, and it does 


has died before 


chopped egg and stale bread-crumbs, with 
minced Dandelion-leaves or Onion-tops for the 
first week, then gradually introduce some good 
poultry meal, such as Spratt’s, mixed with 
Indian meal, and sharps or middlings. Con- 
tinue the green stuff as before, and feed four or 
five times daily. Do not use poultry mixtures ; 
they contain much rubbish. ‘‘ Sharps” are the 
coating of the Wheat next to the outer bran, 
and is therefore between the bran and the 
flour. The names given to it varies with the 
district. I am glad to hear GARDENING has 
been of service to you.k—Dovu.tinc. 


Pencilled Hamburgh with bad head 
(Caedenven)—The substance referred to in your 
letter was of the nature of an abscess, and was 
the first of its kind I had ever seen. I cannot 
explain the cause of the swelling, but it might 
have arisen from a blow of some kind, or from 
some disease in the bony parts of the head. 
Anyway, it could not be due toany mismanage- 
ment on your part, nor would it be likely to 
yield to treatment.—Dountina. 





BIRDS. 


Pea-hen ailing ( Novice ).—I think it likely 
that your Pea-hen has a slight bronchial attack, 
which, in severe weather, may develop into 
roup. The best treatment would be to administer 
a roup pill morning and evening for a few days, 
and in case of any discharge from the nostrils to 
wash the partsaffected with Labarraque’ssolution 
of chlorinated soda, diluted with twice its bulk 
of water, three times daily.—Dovuitine. 


Treatment of Doves (JZ. J. W.).—We 
presume you refer to the Barbary, or Collared 
Dove. This species will breed freely in an 
aviary or large cage; it is well, however, to keep 
each pair in a separate place, as they are given 
to quarrelling, often resulting in the turning out 


and destruction of the eggs of other pairs. Still, 


not help the solution of the matter to be in 
entire ignorance of the capacity in which you 
were engaged. It may be as well to point out 
that the contract would not have been binding 
upon ‘‘ J. C.” had he lived, nor yet upon your- 
self, because it was entered into on April 27th 
and was to be duly performed and fulfilled on 
the Ist of May, 1899, a year and three days 
later. By the Statute of Frauds no action shall 
be brought upon any contract that is not to be 
fulfilled within one year from the date thereof 
unless the contract or some memorandum 
thereof be in writing and signed by the party 
to be charged therewith. Your contract was 
not to be fulfilled within a year, and it was not 
















by providing them with a good choice of nest- 
ing-places they can be kept and treated very 
much as ordinary Pigeons, for they have become 
so well acclimatised and hardy that they will 
live out-of-doors in the most severe weather. 
We have never found them destructive in the 
garden, where they have had free range, and 
have found that they do not’ care to go far from 
the house, and have built and reared their young 
in the fork of a small tree about 4 feet or 5 feet 
from the ground. But, of course, there is always 
the danger in such a position of the young being 
taken off by cats. Any kind of outbuilding 
almost would do to keep these birds in if facing 





pour neiZhbour-has no right..to enter your| Fowls. 


in writing, and no action could have been 
brought upon it. If dismissed before May Ist, 


1899, you can only recover wages up to the 


dismissal.—K. C. T. 

A gardener’s notice. —A year ago I 
was engaged as gardener at a wage paid 
weekly to live out, and there was no stipula- 
tion as to notice. At the beginning of this 
year my employers let the house, and the 
parties who took it engaged me to stay on upon 
the same terms as before. After taking posses- 
sion they decided not to live in the house ; it is 
now empty and to let, and isin my charge. If 
it should be let, and the incomer brings his own 
gardener, I shall have to leave. Shall I be 
entitled to a month’s wages or a month’s 
notice ?— EXONION. 

* * Although it is a moot point whether you 
are not entitled to a month’s wages if a month’s 
notice is not given, yet, seeing that you are 
paid a weekly wage, | think it will not be wise 
to contest the point, and so if a week’s notice 
only is given you should accept it. In future 
when you make a contract of service be careful 
to make an express stipulation as to the notice 
to be given to determine the contract. — 
Resekotaciclsy 


POULTRY. 


Loss of Turkeys (J. B. S.).—I cannot 
help thinking that your feeding is the cause of 
your Turkeys dying off. Potatoes are too 
starchy, bran is too scouring in its effects, 
Pepper is too heating. This leaves nothing but 
chopped Nettles for them to thrive upon, except 
the Oatmeal, which is apt to disagree with 
Turkey chicks, although it answers for ordinary 


south, and a large portion of the front could be 
fitted with wire-netting. Round the sides nest- 
boxes or shallow earthen pans containing a little 
sawdust should be provided, and the floor strewn 
with coarse sand. These Doves should be fed 
upon Wheat, Tares, Hemp-seed, and now and 
then a little Millet and Canary-seed. 





GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1898. 


Tue Epitor of Tue GarpEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES, 


Class 1.—Country Houses AND FLowser 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GUINEAS and a 
SEcoND Prizx or Five Gurnuas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 


Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Fivn 
GUINEAS and a SEconD Prizu of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Six Guinzas and a SEconD 





PrRizE OF THREE GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. 

plants or bushes, 
Your best plan would be to feed upon! shrub grown in the open air, including also 


These may include wild 
or any plant, flower, or 
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half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 


Class 4.—INDOOR FLOWERS AND PLANTS.—A 
prize of FivE GUINEAS and a SECOND PRIZE OF 
THREE GuINEAS for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—PIcTURESQUE EFFECTS IN GARDENS. 
—A prize of Srx GuinuAs and a SECOND PRIZE 
or THREE GurInEAS for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and park groups of trees or 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 


Class 6.—Brst GARDEN FRuits.—A prize of 
Five GUINEAS and a SECOND PRIzE oF £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Brst VEGETABLES.—A prize of 
Five Guineas and a SECOND PRIzE or Two 
GutneAS for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 8.—Vaszs, Cut FLoweErs, TABLE Dxco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 


Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES OF GooD 
Dersien.—A prize of Five Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wire, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :-— 

First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects clearly, Platino- 

pes, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers dre preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 
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will do); 


Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, 
60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, 
London, E.C. 


{Please mention this paper]. 


JuLY 23, 1898 
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Lung Troubles, Blood-Spitting, Bronchitis, 
Shortness of Breath, Emphysema, Hay Fever, &c 


_Those suffering from the above receive Post FREE par- 
ticulars of my Special Cure, which is not of a Transient 
but a Traceable Lasting Effect, not only combat- 
ing single symptoms, but removing the causes of those 
diseases. Therefore a PERMANENT CURE is assured. 

The Treatment has been APPROVED BY MEDI- 
CAL MEN and CLERGYMEN, and praised 
by vast numbers of Patients. 

Officially confirmed letters of thanks testify to surprising 
successes by patients who have suffered for 30 years and 


more, though in advanced years—say 70 to 80. Many are 


cured 
AFTER HAVING BEEN GIVEN UP AS INCURABLE 


No interference with daily occupation, Send description 
of complaint, and mention if you suffer from COLD FEET. 


PAUL WEIDHAAS, PULMONARY INSTITUTE, 
39 D.F., York Road, Hove, Brighton. 


Practice since 1881. 





One of a Vast Number of Testimonials. 


ASTHMA COMBINED WITH INDIGESTION 
(AFTER 10 YEARS’ STANDING) CURED. 


‘Ror 10 years I was a great sufferer from asthma and indi- 

gestion, and little did I think when I applied to him that he 

would cure me. The 

attacks generally oc- 

curred twice a week, 

and were accompanied 

with great pain in the 

chest and wheezing; 

also tightness and pal- 

pitation of the heart, 

leaving me next morn- 

ing as weak as a child. 

I tried several reme- 

dies, which only gave 

me temporary relief. 

Seeing Mr. Weidhaas’ 

advertisement, I applied 

to him, and after eight 

weeks’ treatment was 

very much better, which 

finally resulted in a 

thorough cure of the 

complaint. My case 

was very deep-seated, 

and I may say I was 

: never better than at 

present. Ican recommend Mr, Weidhaas’ treatment to all 

who suffer from asthma.—E. HILL, Stroud, Gloucester.” 

Full address on application. 

ROTECT YOUR GARDENS.—Garden Net- 

ting for protecting Fruit-trees, Seed and Strawberry- 

beds, etc., inch mesh, tanned waterproof, 100 yards by 1 yard, 

3s.; 100 yards by 2 yards, 50 yards by 4 yards, or 25 yards by 

8 yards, 6s. each, carriage paid. Sent on approval, and com- 

pare it with some of the rubbish advertised. Lawn Tennis 

Court Boundary Netting, corded top and bottom, 100 yards 

by 2 yards, or 50 yards by 4 yards, 16s. 6d., carriage paid.— 
ABBOTT, Net Manufacturer, Lowestoft. 

GARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 

finest, 112 lb., 17s. ; 56 1b., 10s.; 28 1b., 5s. 6d. ; 14 Ib., 3s. 

Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 

ls. perlb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Raffia 

1s. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 


Sticks and J .bels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SCULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, Londor, E.C. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


me- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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THE HOSE OF THE DAY IS MERRYWEATHEF) 
Guaranteed English Made. Best Quali 


NO RISE IN 


PRICES. 


‘* Hose bought ten years ago still in use.” 
Write for Gardeners’ Catalogue, containing 


illustrations of Pumps and other useful appliances in the 
Also ask for Samples and Price List. 


den. 


Merryweather’s, 
63, Long Acre, London, W. 


Works: GREENWICH, S.E. 
Hose users requiring a Steel Wire-bound Armo 


Hose should ask for ‘‘M. and 
Hose. 


S.’s” “Sphincter G 





A 
NEW 
SHADING 


applied. 


tions. 


AS COOL 
AS A 
CUCUMBER. 


price ls 





no mess; no trouble. 
scientific discovery ; beautities 
greenhouse; inexpensiveand w 
wash off ; entirely superseaing 
fashioned methods and prep 


No heating requii 


The la 


Can be ordered thro 


all seedsmen and florists, or di 
from the Makers, price 1s. 

Frosteen Azo must be usec 
addition to make it perman 
. 6d. Both sent, carr 
paid, for P.O. 2s. 6d. 


FROSTEEN SYNDICATE, L)}j 


341, Argyle St., Glasgo 





SOUTHERN COUNTIES GARNATI 
SOCIETY. 


THE FIRST ANNUAL 


ESTES rrTriroOownNn 
Will be held at 


ARCYLL HOUSE, WOOLSTON, SOUTHAMPTON, 


One mile from Southampton Docks Station; ten mir) 


walk from Woolston Station, 


ON FRIDAY, JULY 22nd. 


a xhibition wil open at 2 
a Ee Tet COME 


Schedules asd further particylars 


Hon. Setretary, Argyll 


Be and close at 7 p.r 
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be obtained fror 
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done by trenching. In that way roots run deep 
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No. 1,012.—Vot. dO. e Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” ALONE 30, 1898. 
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close, compact grower, and of good quality. 
There are other coloured forms, but the two 
above named have this season been my best, and 
it was the same last year with long drought 
and heat.—G. 

Manuring for Turnips after an Oat 
crop (7’.).—Your best plan will be to apply 
from 3 cwt. to 5 cwt. per acre of superphosphate, 
harrowed in before the seed. Then when the 
sowing has been completed, you may sow broad- 
cast about 14 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre, or 
rather less if the land is in fair condition. The 
Turnip crop in the southern counties is likely 
to derive more benefit from phosphates than 
from the use of nitrogenous manure, and there- 
fore you will rely mainly upon the superphos- 
phate as advised above. But in the early 
stages of the crop there is not a doubt that 
some quick-acting manure is of considerable 
benefit, because it enables the plant to make 
rapid growth ata time when it is quickly over- 
come by itsnumerousenemies. Iam supposing 
that the Turnips are to be sown broadcast. It 
they are drilled, and the position of the rows is 
easily ascertained, a much smaller dose of the 
nitrate of soda will be sufficient. The use of 
hoofs and bone compounds is more to be 
recommended in the case of crops which take a 
longer time to mature, as they are much slower 
in their action. Do not hesitate to ask for 
information on these matters in GARDENING 
if you are in need of such, as the paper is inten- 
ded for readers like yourself quite as much as 
for those whose interest is centred in a flower 
or kitchen garden.—DovuLtinG. 

Medium-sized Peas. — Many people 
object to extra large Peas, and as the majority 
of the new varieties are of that type, one has to 
go back to older sorts. I am growing Fillbasket 
this season—and shall do so in future—few 
varieties, all points considered, surpassing it. 
Its dark green colour and sweet flavourare strong 
recommendations. Further, its height is most 
convenient, and its cropping qualities are 
wonderful. Previous to the large-podded Peas 
being introduced I used to grow Fillbasket in a 
shallow trench, mulching and feeding when 
bearing a crop ; and the handsome curved pods 
looked well dished up for exhibition. I wonder 
this old Pea has not been more generally grown 
for market, as I am certain it would prove most 
remunerative. Another, and a most excellent 
medium-sized variety, and one which should ke 
grown in every garden on account of its produc- 
tiveness and general good quality, is Criterion. 
Its size and deep green colour remind one 
strongly of Ne Plus Ultia, the usual height of 
the haulm being from 4 feet to 5 feet. Criterion 
is a capital dry weather Pea, and grows well in 
light, porous soil. Gardeners who have tried it 
have made it a rule to include it afterwards in 
their seed list. A Pea called Nottingham 
Wonder, better known in the midlands than 
elsewhere, is another of the medium-sized 
varieties. The haulmis very vigorous, remind- 
ing one of that of Autocrat, some 4 feet high, 
and covered with peds in all stages, the colour 
excellent and flavour good. More mid-seagon 
medium-sized Peas exist, but they are none too 
plentiful. The three above named will please 
all who may try them.—J, 


be half starved. Fairly fresh animal-manures, 
non-fermented, and artificial-manures of guaran- 
teed quality are best for all purposes. When 
seasons are dry, however, these manures applied 
in liquid form are the most acceptable to plants, 
as all roots absorb food only through minute 
root hairs, and these can absorb only in liquid 
form. Hence, again, the importance of water- 
ing crops freely in dry weather, for when the 
soil is very dry, even if there be ample manure 
in the soil, if water be not present to divert the 
mineral elements plants cannot utilise them. 
Plants of nearly all descriptions, but vegetables 
especially, being quick growers, need ample 
water as well as plant food. These facts serve 
to show that the primary needs of vegetable 
culture are deeply-worked soil, ample plant food, 
and abundant moisture to enable plants to utilise 
that feod. The primary vegetables grown in 
gardens are, of roots, Carrots, Beet, and Par- 
snips, all tapering ones and long keeping, and 
round or bulbous roots, such as Turnip-rooted 
Heet, Turnips, and Onions, and of tuberous 
roots, Potatoes, Jerusalem and Chinese Arti- 
chokes. Of fruit-bearing ones we have Peas, 
dwarf and runner Beans, and Broad Beans, 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers, and Vegetable Marrows. 
Of stem plants, usually blanched to render them 
tender and edible, Leeks, Celery, Asparagus, 
Seakale, and even Mushrooms, whilst of leaf or 
heart plants we have Cabbages, Kales, Savoys, 
BrusselsSprouts, Broccoli, Cauliflowers, Spinach, 
etc., and Lettuce and Endive of salads. Beyond 
these there are numerous lesser ones in great 
variety, so that even of kinds, apart from varie- 
ties of each, the range or selection is great. 
Herbs, too, are useful products not to be over- 
looked. In the good culture of all these things 
there is found an enjoyment and satisfaction no 
other form of recreation furnishes. D. 


THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLES. 
AutHoucH far from being the most attractive 
element in gardening, there is no part of it that 
is of greater importance than is vegetable cul- 
ture. We have learned to more fully estimate 
their value as healthful food, and in the doing 
so have also ina remarkable degree improved 
them as both food and garden products. (Good 
gardeners have now learned also to find in 
vegetable culture much that is at once very 
interesting and pleasurable. This gratification 
has been largely induced by the beauty as well 
as high quality found in vegetables to-day, and 
they compare surprisingly to their advantage 
with the vegetables of but 30 to 40 years ago. 
Apart from their domestic value as food, vege- 
tables have become most important market sub- 
jects also, and myriads of persons find in their 
growth means to a prosperous livelihood. The 
range of vegetables, too, is exceedingly wide. 
Literally they serve to satisfy all tastes, and 
those whose pleasure is found in profitable 
gardening, whether for a livelihood or for 
recreation, derive from their products pleasure 
from which the ordinary consumer of market 
vegetables is debarred, seeing that the former 
can always command greater variety, the best 
of kinds, exceeding freshness, and the satis- 
faction of consuming one’s own products, which, 
too, is of great value, as well as adding much 
to the pleasure incidental to their consumption. 
The amateur’s chief trouble, perhaps, in seeking 
to make from seedsmen’s lists suitable selections 
is found in the multiplicity of varieties which 
in these lists abound, varieties that are added 
to each year. On the other hand, the gardener 
finds very much interest, amounting almost 
to excitement, each year if he obtains but a few 
diverse sorts, and by growing a variety of each 
kind of vegetable each year eventually succeeds 
in securing the very best to suit his require- 
ments. Whilst main-crops should always be of 
well-established varieties, trial rows of newer 
ones prove to be usefuland instructive. Every- 
one who gardens, no matter whether amateur 
or professional, has to learn at the outset certain 
fundamental principles of culture. Soil must 
not be shallow, but deeply worked, and this is 









































Pea Witham Wonder.—In GarpEnNinc 
July 16th last, page 277, under heading of 
‘** Very Dwarf Peas,” I notice your correspondent 
**)—.” refers to Witham Wonder as being the 
same as English Wonder. Witham Wonder is 
the same in the colour of the pod (a dark 
green), but the pod is curved, whilst that of 
English Wonder is straight. The varieties are 
quite distinct, and in my trials I find Witham 
Wonder is more robust and prolific than English 
Wonder. From time to time I notice reference 
is made to varieties of vegetables which are the 
same. One is praised, and the other is put down 
as no good, when both, if true, are the same 
thing, but in this instance your correspcndent 
classes as identical two distinct varieties.— 
ZED. CoLEMAN, Sandwich, Kent. 


Good dry weather Lettuces,—Those 
who have a difficulty with summer Lettuce may 
with advantage try the Bath or Brown Cos. 
This will stand heat and drought better than 
any Cos variety Ihave grown. Sown monthly 
from April till July it is a superb variety, and 
the later sowing gives a long autumn supply. 
The best Cabbage variety is Continuity. This, 
hike Brown Cos, is a dark-coloured form, and 
stands heat and drought better than any licht 
kinds, needs the same Culture as advised above, 
and remains fit for use a long time. It is a 


and find moisture from which in shallow-worked 
soil they are excluded. Then the soil, which 
is, after al], but a store or larder, must be 
amply furnished with plant food in the form of 
various manures, and although repletion is as 
wasteful to plants as to animals, yet plants 
know better than animals what is good for 
them, and take up only what they need. Still, 
this may b> done too grossly, and therefore 
the best average results come fiom deep 
trenching, allied to moderate manuring, yearly 
performed. But manures vary very much, 
as these are useful in proportion as they con- 
tain phosphsts, potash, and nitrogen, the 
primary constituent of plant life. Any 
manure, so-called, in which these elements aie 
absent, is practically worthless. This fact shovs 
vhat soil may be amply manured in a way, yt 
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GARDEN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—Tender annuals, such as 
Balsams, Celosias, and the old-fashioned Cocks- 
comb, when well grown, will make striking 
groups, with a few foliage plants intermixed, 
Balsams, after they are well started, are best 
grown cool in a light position until they come 
into bloom, then a very light shade during the 
hottest part of the day is desirable. The best 
grown Balsams I ever saw were grown by an 
amateur, and after starting them in a warm 
frame near the glass, they were moved to the 
greenhouse, and then when accustomed to the 
change, about the end of June were about half 
plunged in Cocoa-nut-fibre outside. Under such 
conditions the growth was very robust and 
sturdy and the flower fine. Good Cockscombs, 
and to a large extent Balsams also, cannot be 
obtained from an inferior strain, and to this 
extent we are in the hands of the seedsman. 
And as the best bred Cockscombs produce very 
little seed, there is a great temptation to the 
seedsman to mix it. Whereit can be done, the 
best way to obtain a good strain of Cockscombs 
is to get it direct from the grower, and this can 
only be found out by watching for the prize 
winners at the local shows. There are still 
good Cockscomb growers in the country, but 
they are getting fewer every year ; but it seems 
a pity this old race of flowers should die out. 
Of course, there will always be Cockscomb-seeds 
obtainable, and some of the German strains are 
useful and pretty ; but I think the old-fashioned 
Cockscombs with the big combs are the product 
of this country only. They should have hot- 
bed treatment close to the glass till the combs 
are in a fair way of development. Liquid- 
manure will help a good many subjects now 
which require a little weak stimulant. A useful 
syringing mixture may be made by tying up 
a peck of soot in a canvas bag, and sinking it 
in a tank or large tub. Stir it occasionally, and 
when the soot has impregnated the water drop 
in a lump or two of lime to clarify the soot- 
water. <A pint of the clear liquid in 3 gallons 
of water will make a splendid syringing mixture 


f or Azaleas, pot-Roses, or any other plants, as 
it stimulates as well as cleanses. 


Stove.—If there are any insects in the 
house, thrips or green-fly, the vaporiser will 
make short work of them. One application will 
suffice for a month or longer, as the vapour not 
only kills the insects but destroys the eggs or 
germs also. I am not so sure about mealy-bug ; 
though it may destroy the perfect insect, the 
eggs must, I think, sometimes escape, as they 
are hidden away in cracks and crevices, or 
even down in the ground. If thrips once get 
a footing on hard, smooth-leaved plants, such as 
Crotons, Dracwnas, Gardenias, &c., the plants 
will be much disfigured and lose some of the 
leaves before the insects can be got rid of, espe- 
cially if the old-fashioned system of fumigating 
with Tobacco-paper is stillin existence. A little 
more ventilation may be given to the house now 
to ripen growth, and no more shade used than 
will keep the flowers and foliage from fading. 
A little fire-heat may then be necessary on cold 
nights. Where warm-house plants are grown 
humidity in the atmosphere must be propor- 
tional to temperature, which is governed at this 
season chiefly by outside conditions and circum- 
stances. 


Ferns under glass.—Where this house 
isnot provided with roller-blinds it will long 
ere this have been shaded with something ef a 
permanent character. Whiting and size is 
cheap and easily applied. When only a small 
house is used for Ferns apply some of the golden- 
tinted shadings, such as Summer Cloud, which 
is a powder, and is applied with a brush after 
being mixed with hot water. Fern spores may 
be sown now, or, indeed, at any time when they 
come to hand or can be collected. They should 
be sown in pans or small boxes, and placed in a 
shaded and close atmosphere, and kept evenly 
moist. Good specimens must not be crowded, 
or the symmetry will be injured. Young plants 
should be potted on, as Ferns soon go wrong 
if starved in small pots. There is a demand 
for small pot Ferns of various kinds and sizes, 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
hee Me later than is here indicated, with equally good 
r sults, 





from thumbs upwards, and seedlings are better 
than divided plants for this purpose, as there 
is more vigour and the shape is more symme- 
trical. 


Figs in pots.—These will now be swelling 
off the second crop where the first was forced, 
and will need a good deal of support if the crop 
isas heavy as it usually is. Mulching of rich 
stuff will be a great assistance, and where the 
pots are full of roots a zine collar may be fixed 
round inside the rim of the pot and the rich 
compost placed therein. 


Canker in Melons.—If seeds are saved 
from the fruits grown on a plant which has 
suffered from canker one may reasonably expect 
canker to attack the plants unless great care is 
used in watering and the ventilating, especially 
early in the morning, is judiciously managed. 
Better not water Melons round the main stem 
now ; that is where canker will show itself if it 
comes at all. 


Window gardening. — Many window- 
boxes require some extra help now ; any of the 
artificial manures will do, and plenty of water is 
a necessity at all times. As Hydrangeas go out 
of bloom cut them back, aad put in the cuttings 
if young plants are wanted. Keep Ferns moist 
and away from the sun. 


Outdoor garden.—Buds will grow well 
now, not only on Roses, Briers, and other 
stocks, but also double and single Thorns, 
Weeping Ash, Silver Maples, and other 
ornamental trees, which are usually propagated 
by budding now or grafting in spring. Thin 
the growth of Dahlias if much crowded, and 
exhibition blooms are required. Where plenty 
of blooms are required for cutting, Cactus, 
Pompon, and Singles are useful. It is “best 
to plant out old roots 5 feet apart, and leave 
four or five stems, and put a stake to each 
to open them till one may cut and come again 
if planted early. But if rooted cuttings in 
small pots are set out late the frost is upon us 
before many blooms can be had. If any seed- 
lings of hardy plants are stillin the seed-beds 
get them pricked out at once. They will be 
useless if not attended to. It is getting late for 
sowing biennials for flowering next year. Of 
course the seeds will grow now as wellas earlier, 
but only strong plants flower, and they will not 
get strong if sown late. How beautifully Spirzea 
ariefolia has flowered this season, and what a 
charming thing it is for cutting. Those who 
have not got this fine hardy flowering shrub 
should make a note of it. The Spanish Broom 
is very bright in the shrubbery now. Creepers, 
Roses, etc., may be planted out of pots. 


Fruit garden.—I have heard of a good 
many cases of mildew on Vines, especially in 
stuffy houses where plants are grown. I have 
tried a good many remedies at different times 
during the last forty years, but I know nothing 
better than the old-fashioned sulphur and lime- 
wash, which is made as follows: Boil 1 lb. 
of flowers of sulphur and 1 lb. of fresh lime 
in 1 gallon of water for half-an-hour. Skim 
off the scum which rises to the surface and 
let it cool. Pour off the clear liquid without 
disturbing the sediment, and bottle it. If 
tightly corked it will keep for years. As soon 
as the first white spots of mildew appear, 
either on foliage or fruit, mix a } pint of the 
sulphur and lime, wash in 3 gallons of soft 
water, andapply it with the syringe. It leaves 
no stain, so there is nothing to wash off, but in 
bad cases more than one application may be 
necessary. Pot on Strawberries for forcing as 
fast as possible. Sometimes the early plants 
are put in 5-inch pots, but I use nothing smaller 
than 6-inch pots now. On hot shelves the 
plants in small pots take so much water, and 
if permitted to get dry the fruit rusts, or some- 
thing else goes wrong with them. New beds 
of Strawberries should be planted. It is quite 
possible to have a good crop of Strawberries the 
first season after planting if the runners are 
taken early and properly cared for. Straw- 
berries might be treated as annuals, and planted 
much thinner. Heavy crops may be gathered 
in this way under good management. The 
young wood of all fruit-trees and bushes, in- 
cluding Raspberries, should be thinned now if 
crowded, and the breast-wood of wall and other 
trained trees shortened to four good leaves. If 
much crowded cut clean out weak shoots. 
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Vegetable garden.—It is too soon yet 
to sow Spinach for standing the winter, but a 
sowing made now will come in useful during 
theautumn. Possibly a plant or two may bolt ; 
but provision may be made for this by leaving 
the plants a little thicker, but there is little risk 
of the plants bolting now. When paper collars 
were introduced some years ago, some people 
laughed at the idea of putting collars on Celery, 
but it was a step in the right direction, although 
it was not necessary to buy collars, as any 
home-made article would do. Old newspapers, 
wrapped round the bottom of the plants, would 
exclude the light and commence the blanching, 
whilst the water-pot could still be used. Sow 
Endive freely now for autumn and winter 
salads. Late Broad or Longpod Beans may be 
obtained by cutting down the plants from which 
the pods have just been gathered. A mulch of 
manure should be placed between the plants. 
Broccoli planted now must be small—the small 
Broccoli are better than none. It is of no use 
to sow Peas now, but a late supply may often 
be obtained from a second crop of other sorts 
where mulched. EK. Hospay. 


THH COMING WEEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 1st.—Made a last sowing of early 
Cabbages. Earthed up early plants of Brussels 
Sprouts, and stirred the soil freely among young 
crops coming on. Bent down the necks of spring- 
sown Onions by passing a wooden rake over 
them. Cut down a lot of good Zonal Pelargo- 
niums and put in cuttings. Picked off the 
flowers of the Pelargoniums intended for winter 
blooming. 


August 2nd.—Put in cuttings of tricolor 
and bicolor ‘‘Geraniums,” also cuttings of 
Heliotropes, double Petunias, Ageratums, etc. 
Planted a plot of well-prepared ground with 
Strawberries, Royal Sovereign, Sir J. Paxton, 
and President. Planted Lettuce and Endive. 
Put in cuttings of Fuchsias. Gathered seeds of 
a choice collection of Tuberous Begonias. 
Sowed more Mignonette in 5-inch pots. Tied 
Dahlias and looked over Cucumbers to regulate 
growth. 


August 3rd.—Pricked out Pansy and Violet 
seedlings. Potted on British Queen and Sir 
Charles Napier Strawberries for late forcing. 
Went over newly- planted Strawberries. 
Pressed the soil down a little with the foot 
round the plants, and mulched the surface with 
old Mushroom-manure. Planted a pit with an 
early kind of French Bean. The lights will not 
be put on for the present. Pinched the tops of 
Tomatoes in cool-houses. 


August 4th.—Sowed Winter Spinach and 
Golden Giant Rocca Onion. Sowed more 
Lettuce, and planted out the plants previously 
sown. Putin cuttings of Pansies in cold pits, 
also various kinds of bedding plants. Removed 
sub-laterals from late Vines, and watered 
inside border. Matted up a number of bushes 
of Red and White Currants for late use. 


August 5th.—Cut Herbs for drying. Lifted: 
a number of Parsley roots, cut off the old 
leaves, and planted on warm border. Sowed a 
few more Cucumber-seeds for planting next 
month in house. No more Rhubarb will be 
pulled after this date for wine-making or any 
other purpose. Sowed more Turnips. Planted 
Walcheren Cauliflowers. Gathered vegetables 
for mixed pickles. 


August 6th.—Put in cuttings of various kinds 
of bedding plants, ‘‘Geraniums” outside, and 
softer things ina frame. Shifted on a number 
of Palms, Draczenas, Bamboos, and Aralias. 
Bambusa aurea is a charming variety useful for — 
furnishing. Thinned Pears on walls, taking off 
chiefly the deformed fruit. Weak soot-water is } 
now given occasionally to Azaleas and Camellias ‘ 
to assist in bud formation. Pricked off © 
herbaceous Calceolarias. \ 


Asclepias tuberosa.—tThis, one of the most distinct 
plants in flowerin the garden now, is deserving of more 7 
extended culture. The heads of orange-scarlet blossoms 
are very showy, though only reaching about 18 inches © 
high. A sandy and rather moist rich loam often suits it 
well, and by the sea the plants grow even more vigorously. 
In peaty soil and leaves we have also grown it strongly. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


EVERLASTING PEAS. 

TEse beautiful flowers are now in full bloom, 
and are most acceptable additions to the cut- 
flower supply, for during such hot weather they 
last much longer than many other things. When 
strongly grown they have good long flower- 
stalks, without which cut-flowers are of little 
service. The pure white variety is especially 
valuable for wreaths and other floral decorations, 
as itis pure, and has good stiff footstalks. These 
flowers appear to do best in firm soil, and not 
disturbed at the root. Our best clumps are 
planted against a wall, where a footpath runs 
right over their roots, but they grow with great 
luxuriance, and are covered from base to 
summit with hundreds of spikes of bloom, 
which are cut as fast as they get fully expanded, 
and kept in water if not required. If only a 
few get seedy the successional blooms suffer. 
The red varieties are very strong growers, and 
attain a greater height than the white ones. 
Anyone wanting a strong-growing climber to 
cover a rustic fence could hardly get better 
plants than these, for once planted they last for 
years. I frequently hear people say that they 
have sowed seed, but it has not turned out 
satisfactorily, and I would recommend all who 
contemplate planting the white variety to be 
sure and get it from division of the root, or 
from cuttings, as it is not to be depended on 
from seed, so many reverting to the original 
variety. The best time to strike the cuttings 
is in the spring. Just as the young shoots are 
pushing through the soil run a sharp knife 
down, 3 inches or 4 inches under ground, and 
insert them round the edges of pots, like any 
soft-wooded cuttings, and nearly all will make 
plants. J. G., Gosport. 





Malmaison Carnations from the 
open.—Is the enclosed Malmaison Carnation a 
fair specimen grown in the open? No pro- 
tection in the winter. Many blossoms are 
spoiled by showing a green base in the centre. 
Is it caused by want of moisture, or is the 
bloom generally unsatisfactory in plants grown 
out-of-doors? Would a shady bed suit them 
better? The garden is very dry and sunny and 
water too scarce in the neighbourhood to be able 
to use for the garden.—SOMERSET. 

* * A very fine flowerindeed. Green centres 
probably due to the cold of the past weeks. 
Malmaison Carnations are, as a rule, better 
under glass. 


Iris Gatesi at Stamford.—In reply to 
your question asking for information about the 
Iris Gatesi which won the first prize recently in 
the competition, I obtained the plant last 
autumn, together with several others—viz., I. 
iberica, I. Susiana (the Mourning Iris), I. 
lupina, I. Lorteti, etc. They were planted in 
soil consisting of half loam, half leaf-mould, on 
a border which gets the late afternoon and 
evening sun; and from early spring they were 
never allowed to get dry, though they have not 
been kept so moist as the Kempferi Irises.— 
Mrs. Marteton, Shillingthorpe Hall. 

Old yellow Calceolarias.—Owing to 
the mildness of the winter, the majority of 
the yellow Calceolarias that were left in the soil 
have survived, and are now making a remark- 
able display—in fact, I have never seen anything 
like it from young plants, perfect mounds of 
rich golden-yellow blooms, and young spikes, 
pushing through in all directions, as if they 
mean to continue all the season, and not a trace 
of the drooping and sudden collapse that so 
frequently spoils this popular flower. I suppose 
this is owing to the deep rooting of these old 
well-established plants that in mixed borders 
are now so fine.—J. G , Gosport. 


Tufted Pansies, when to plant 
(Mrs. T.).—Pansies may be planted at any 
time almost, providing special pains are taken 
to give them attention during hot and trying 
weather. But for ordinary purposes it is better 
to plant during the autumn, and then during 
the first fortnight in October. As a rule, we 
get good open weather for some weeks at this 
season, and this just enables the roots to get 
hold of the soil before the hard weather sets in. 
It is a good plan to mulch around the plants 
when once established, and this enables the 





plant to go through the winter unscathed so 


much better. The great advantage of autumn 
planting is the early period in which the plants 


commence to flower in the succeeding spring, 
and if the spent blossoms are picked off from 


time to time the plants are kept in a healthy 


condition, and flower continuously until the 
autumn is well advanced. 


Spring planting is 
very largely carried out, but if cold easterly 


and north-easterly winds prevail, as they do 


frequently in the early spring (March and later), 


or a spell of hot and dry weather is experienced, 


the newly planted specimens look far from 
happy, and often remain in a stationary con- 
dition for some time. We, therefore, advocate 
autumn planting, unless your garden is in a low, 
damp situation. 





CLEMATIS MONTANA. 


Tur Clematis family is, without doubt, one of 
the most valuable we possess where flowering 
climbers are required for the garden. In the 
spring the Mountain Clematis garlands verandah 
and wall with a veil of ivory-white blossom. It 
hangs in starry wreaths from the sombre foliage 
of the old Yew, or drapes the fresh green 
branches of the pollard Elim with trails of white. 
In the autumn the Virgin’s Bower (C. Flammula), 





Clematis montana over a wall. From a photograph by Mr G. Darley, 
The Grange, Stillorgan, 


with its countless small, star-like blossoms, 
forms fragrant billows of flower over the cottage 
porches, while the white and mauve stars of 
varieties of the lanuginosa and patens section, 
some of them over 8 inches in diameter, are most 
ornamental when seen studding a rustic trellis 
or decking a climber-clad archway with their 
giant blooms. The double-flowered florida 
section is also extremely decorative, and the 
well-known Clematis Jackmani and its varieties, 
with their varied tints of purple, are worthily 
appreciated by both rich and poor.—S. W. F’. 





Tufted Pansies (Violas) from seed 
(Mrs. T.).—Yes, the raising of Tufted Pansies 
from seed is very simple, and providing the 
seed is good, an interesting and_ profitable 
occupation may be indulged in. If you have no 
hot-bed or greenhouse we should advise you to 
obtain a packet of seed at once, and without 
delay sow this in a cool position in the garden. 
A position sheltered from the hot mid-day sun 
is the best, and if pains be taken to make up a 
nice seed-bed, with a liberal quantity of light 
soil and coarse sand incorporated for a layer at 
the finish, a good number of seedlings should be 
ready for transference to their flowering 
quarters during the early days of October. 
These seedling plants commence to flower very 
early in the spring, and it is great satisfaction 











to watch the unfolding of the florets of each 
one, when one’s patience may be amply 
rewarded with perhaps some distinct advance 
upon varieties already in cultivation. If it is 
more convenient, and a heated greenhouse can 
be utilised in the spring, seed may be sown in 
boxes in any light and open compost, and if a 
little genial bottom-heat may be at your 
command, it may be possible to prick off the 
seedlings into other boxes an inch or more 
apart within a month, to be followed later by 
another shift, and finally hardened off in cold 
frames previous to planting in the beds where 
they are toflower outdoors. Six inchesapart, and 
in rows the same distance between them, will 
ensure a bright display before the summer is far 
advanced, and some of the earliest of the seed- 
lings will commence to blossom well within the 
month of June. ‘This is one of the most 
interesting occupations for the lovers of these 
beautiful hardy plants. 


Gladiolus The Bride.—This beautiful 
flower is now largely grown as a cut-flower for 
market, as it comes in after the Narcissus and 
majority of other bulbous flowers are over, and 
having long stalks, and lasting well in a cut 
state, it fills a blank in the supply. Amateurs 
who have not yet grown it should make a note, 
and get a stock in the autumn, as the bulbs are 
now very cheap. We 
on the south coast plant 
late in the autumn or 
early in the winter, and 
cover the beds with 
litter at the first sign of 
frost, and do not re- 
move it until all danger 
of severe frost is past. 
It certainly is a good 
hardy flower for cutting. 
If the bulbs are left 
altogether in the soil 
they start to grow in 
the autumn, and get 
quite tall by Christmas. 
If very severe frost fol- 
lows this gets cut off or 
considerably damaged, 
and it will probably be 
found best to lift the 
bulbs as soon as ripe in 
August, and replant in 
November, so as to keep 
them from getting so 
forward in growth before 
severe frosts occur.— 
J. G., Gosport. 

Creepers for 
north trellis (Mrs. 
7. ).—Clematis montana 
or the Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Flammula) 
should grow well on your 
trellis if you give them 
a good start by adding 
some rich soil to your 
sandy staple. The blue 
Passion-flower and its white variety Constance 
Elliot would also doubtless grow rapidly, and 
soon cover the surface, as would Cobsa 
scandens, with its dark purple bells ; but this 
would have to be treated as an annual. Many 
of the large-flowered Clematises blossom fairly 
well in a position where they do not experience 
the direct rays of the sun, and the different 
sections, such as Jackmani, lanuginosa, and 
Florida, give a wide choice in the matter of 
varieties. The common Virginian Creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea) would doubtless grow, 
and is exceedingly beautiful when changing 
colour in the autumn, but has the disadvantage 
of being flowerless. 


A distinct Sweet William. — Could 
you please tell me if enclosed Sweet Williams 
are a new or unusual colour? A plant in our 
garden last year threw up a few spikes of this 
colour. We took as many cuttings as possible 
from it, and have twenty-one plants similar 
to enclosed. A gardener near here tells me 
he has seen Sweet Williams of this colour 
advertised ; but many people who have seen 
them tell me they have not seen this colour 
before.—M, B. 

* .* Certainly the most distinct Sweet William 
we have seen, the flowers large individually, 
and clear rose-pink. By all means take care of 
it. 


—S 
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THE CROWFOOTS (RANUNCULUS). 


Tue Ranunculus, or Crowfoot, family is an | ploded, since scores of the choicest alpines may 
be grown with as much success in a border of 


important one in the hardy plant garden. 
Large and extensive as the family undoubtedly 
is, the number of really good species that are 
worthy of being included in a selection is com- 
paratively few. These, happily, are 
in many instances not only of easy 
culture, but many are beautiful when 
seen in good condition in the richer 
soils of our lowland gardens, and 
whatever the altitude at which many 
of the choicest of the alpine forms 
grow—those that struggle for exist- 
ence on the very verge of perpetual 
snows—scarcely any that we can call 
to mind have been in any way difficult 
to grow either in pots or in the rock 
garden where suitable positions and 
soil can be afforded them. 


ALPINE CROWFOOTS. 


Under this head in alphabetical 
order are arranged the best of the true 
alpine species, a large number of 
which, by their dwarf stature as well 
as freedom of flowering, are especially 
suited for the rock garden. Notwith- 
standing so large a number of the 
true alpine species are in their native 
mountain homes very dwarf, given 
deeper culture and deeper soils, not a 
few kinds grow to a much larger size 
and produce larger blossoms in many 
instances. This is, however, only 
achieved when planted out. We 
have grown many of the true alpine 
species in rich soils similar to those 
used for Chrysanthemums, and with only suffi- 
cient grit to keep the whole open. If freely 
grouped in good deep soil, light, gritty, and 
rich for the most part, it is surprising what 
beautiful results can be obtained. Many of 
the kinds are essentially adapted for grouping 
in this way, and being easily divided in some 
cases, and in others freely raised from seeds, 
advantage should be taken of this fact. 

ALPINE Crowroort (Ranunculus alpestris) is a 
true alpine of from 4 inches to 6 inches high. 
In its native mountain home it is usually found 
in a calcareous soil, though this is not an 
absolute necessity under cultivation. Indeed, 


Semi-donble Persian Ranunculus. 


many of these dwarfer alpine forms may be 
grown and flowered well in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
rather tightly placed in boxes or pots, a fact 
alone that at once removes the notion that for 
years prevailed, that the soils of their native 


mountain regions should be closely imitated. 
Now, however, the notion is fairly well ex- 


well-prepared soil as in the most elaborate 
‘combination. The pure white flowers of this 
species are large, and witha conspicuous cluster 





Rockwood Lily (Ranunculus Lyalli). 


of yellow stamens in the centre. Usually the 
flowers are produced singly. With a fair 
amount of moisture in the season of growth, 
and planted in loam, peat, and leaf-soil, with 
grit, this species is a success. The rock garden 
is the best place for it, where it flowers in the 
early part of June. It is a native of the 
Pyrenees and other parts. 


Wuite Burrercup (R. amplexicaulis).—This 
may be regarded as one of the best of the group, 
and one of the easiest to cultivate. In goil that 
is deep and rich the plant will attain to nearly 
afoot high. A prevailing idea with many is 
that for mountain plants the merest scrap of 
earth is sufficient, the cultivator too frequently 
ignoring the fact that these alpine gems often 
send their root fibres to great depths in rocky 
crevices where drought is quite unknown. 
Planted in the drier parts of the rock garden, 
the plant is never seen at its best. The pure 
white glistening blossoms, each an inch or more 
across, are freely borne on the branching stems, 
and these in company with the greyish tint of 
the leaves are very pleasing. Moisture, or a 
good depth of soil, must be assured for this 
plant, which is freely distributed through the 
Alps of Europe, Provence, Apennines, Iceland, 
the mountains of Leon, in Spain, always in high, 
moist, rocky situations, 

R. ANEMONOIDES.—Another true alpine, fre- 
quently not more than 3 inches high, though 
occasionally when well grown it may be seen 
double its height. This is of more delicate 
and frail growth than many, and for this reason 
deserves to be treated somewhat specially. 
Once established, it is one of the most charming 
of all alpines. What it appears to love best is 
a deep fissure of gritty loam, leaf-soil, and peat. 
Species such as this are assisted by being placed 
in contact with pieces of sandstone just bélow 
the surface. An exquisite mixture is the lovely 
white and rose-pink blossoms. 


R. cARPATICUS.—This mountain Buttercup is 
a free-growing kind with large blossoms 14 inches 
across that are borne singly on rather leafy 
stems about 12inches or 15 inches high. The 
species is by no means common or even frequent 
in cultivation, though it is likely to prove a 
most desirable kind and a free and easy grower 
withal. It succeeds well in a rather rich and 
moist loamy soil, and begins to flower quite 
early in April. 

R. cRENATUS.—A very pretty and charming 
kind, with pure white blossoms not unlike those 
of R. alpestris, but differing from that species 
in the crenate petals, and also the scape, which 
is always one-flowered. It isa native of moist 
positions in the mountains of Hungary, flower- 
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ing from June to the end of July, and grows 
about 6 inches high. 

R. @Lactais.—This is about 4 inches high, 
having fleshy, dark green leaves, the upper ones 
covered with soft hairs, while the calyx is ex- 
ceedingly hairy. The flowers are of a reddish 
hue, and suffused with purple. This species 
does best in the higher parts of the rock garden 
in loamy soil, but rejoices in plenty of moisture 
during summer; but while inhabiting the 
highest mountain ranges, it is quite possible 
that under cultivation in the lowlands quite 
moist spots would suit it best. 

R. GRAMINEUS.—Though scarcely an alpine 
in the truest sense, this species is included here 
by reason of its dwarf habit. It is usually 
1 foot high, the stems surmounted by two or 
three bright yellow blossoms. This species is 
better suited for the woodland or grassy spots, 
where it may be naturalised. It is sometimes 
found in Wales, though always in dry pastures, 
and occurs frequently in the mountain pastures 
of Southern Europe. 

R. MontTanvs.—This is easily grown in sandy 
loam and in spots somewhat shaded and cool. 
It is about 6 inches high, with bright yellow 
blossoms, each # inch across. The solitary 
blossoms are produced on somewhat downy 
stems, but near the ground this character is 
wanting. This species may be freely increased 
by division. 

R. PARNASSIFOLIUS.—The specific name of this 
kind alone shows features quite distinct that 
will prevent its being confounded with any 
other. The thick heart-shaped leaves are very 
distinct. The plant inhabits high elevations in 
the Alps and Pyrenees, and is usually found in 
granitic or calcareous soils in the fissures of 
rocks contiguous to perpetual snow. The flowers 
are snow-white and about the size of those of 
R. amplexicaulis, and produced several on a 
stem 6 inches high. This species may be success- 
fully grown in quite moist loamy soil in much 
the same way as recommended for R. anemo- 
noides, 

R. PYREN £2us,—Another equally distinct kind 
about 1 foot high. 

R. PEDATUS.—A yellow-flowered species nearly 
a foot high and rather abundantly distributed 
in parts of Hungary, Tartary, and about the 
river Volga, in Siberia. The leaves are smooth, 
the flower-stem erect, with from three to five 
flowers. 

R. scuratus.—A distinct species, with large 
yellow flowers and very smooth kidney-shaped, 
crenate leaves. It isa native of the mountain 
woods of Hungary, and grows, when established, 
nearly a foot high. This latter is perhaps rare 
and only obtained by the best culture. 

R. Srcurert.—This distinct species grows 





Double Turban Ranunculus. 


about 6 inches high. The flower-stem is erect 
and the flowers usually solitary. The blossoms 
are pure white, with distinctly rounded petals. 

THorA.—A __ yellow-flowered _ species, 
closely related to R. scutatus, but differing in 
its always long-stalked and very smooth radical 
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leaves. Both kinds require plenty of root-room 


justify. Individually, the blossoms are nearly 


to allow of full development, and with deep | the size of those of the Marsh Marigold. The 


and good soil give little trouble once well 
lanted. The more vigorous character of this 

Kind renders a deep soil rather more needful. 
The above selection will be found to contain 





Oyclamen Crowfoot (R. parnassifolius), 


most of those worthy of cultivation. Many 
alpine kinds are Lat pretty when grown in 
pans of rich soil by those who do not possess 
a rock garden, and in this way a large number 
of the choicest gems may be fully enjoyed. 
Thus grown, too, the protection of a cold-house 
or frame at flowering time may be given, and 
in those gardens where many of the best kinds 
already exist seedlings should be raised. Some 
readers, too, may have opportunities of receiy- 
ing collected plants or seeds from friends 
abroad, in which case seeds may be sown 
in fine sandy loam, and just covered with 
the same, placing a sheet of glass over all. 
Collected plants are often a source of much 
trouble and loss, and after many attempts— 
varying considerably in degree so far as success 
is concerned—we know of no better method than 
that of planting the roots in Cocoa-nut-fibre 
instead of soil. Give one good watering and 
place in a sheltered place intheopen. Once the 
new roots push forth there is some hope of 
success, and the plants are quite safe in this 
material till the following spring. Shallow pans 
or boxes are the best for this purpose, and not 
only for these, but for a large number of choice 
alpines that suffer considerably in transit. 


BorDER CROWFOOTS. 


RANUNCULUS ACONITIFOLIUS.—Though this 
plant is placed among the border sorts, it may 
be well to state that it is equally at home in 
quite wet or boggy spots, and in such yields a 
great mass of its dainty white flowers. The 
plant is well known, and grows quite 2 feet high 
when given moisture. A better known form is 
the double white kind called the Fair Maids of 
France (R. aconitifolius fl.-pl.). Though not in 
any way difficult to grow, it certainly prefers, 
like the type, a quite moist position, or, failing 
this, good and deep soil. 

BACHELOR’s Buttons (R. acris fl.-pl).—This, 
though pleasing in colour and free flowering, 
does not possess the charming grace of the last- 
named. 

R. MONSPELIENSIS.—Though a fairly good and 
distinct border kind, this is not common. A 
native of the Mediterranean region, it is apt to 
start into early growth, only to be cut down by 



















































































Water Crowfoot R. aquatilis). 


spring frosts when these are severe, for which 
reason a northern or western position may retard 
its growth. It bears yellow blossoms on erect 
stems nearly 2 feet high in April and May. 

R. spEciosus.—This is a first-class border 
plant, and byno means so common as its merits 


plant delights in a deep and moist as well as 
rich soil, and gives freely of its handsome double 
flowers. Little more than 1 foot high and of 
tufted or semi-procumbent habit, the plant is 
well suited for grouping in or near the front of 
the border, or the drier margins of the bog- 
garden, or even the lake. 


MoIsTURE-LOVING CROWFOOTS. 

Though by no means a numerous class, these 
strictly moisture-loving kinds are not only a 
very beautiful class, but are also decidedly 
ornamental when given suitable positions. 

RANUNCULUS AQUATILIS is abundant in many 
parts of Britain, particularly in ponds or wet 
and marshy ground. The plant flowers for 
many weeks in profusion, and, growing and 
spreading rapidly, should be kept within 
desired limits. 

Rockwoop Lity (R. Lyalli) is one of the 
noblest of this race. Happily, too, in several 
districts the plants have survived the winter 
unharmed, a circumstance in some degree due 
to the quality as well as the temperature of the 
water in which it is grown. The large waxy- 
white blossoms, each often 4 inches across, and 
the cluster of yellow stamens render it a most 
conspicuous object. The handsome broad and 
leathery foliage, too, is produced on stout 
petioles, the branching stems reaching some- 
times 3 feet or 4 feet high. It requires more 
care than the usual run of water-loving species, 
as so far success is not always ensured even 








Fair Maids of France (R. aconitifolius fl.-pl.) 


when seeds are forthcoming. No plant is 
worth greater care, however, to make it a 
success. 

THE GREAT SPEARWORT (Ranunculus Lingua). 
—This plant is very fine indeed as a waterside 
plant for lakes and ponds, and just now is the 
handsomest native waterside plant in England, 
we believe, with its masses of fine bold shining 
yellow flowers, 4 feet above the water, 
grand marginal plant where there are groups of 
Water Lilies, and’ even cut for the house in 
association with Forget-me-notsis charming. It 
usually runs a few feet into the water, and 
even back into the banka bit ; and a few plants 
will soon spread into stately groups. Although 
a native plant, iv is absent from many collec- 
tions of water plants, although, as a flowering 
plant, we think it the queen of all. There is 
no diffieulty in propagating it to any extent. 
Though not a common plant everywhere, it is 
pretty widely distributed over the three 
kingdoms. 


TURBAN AND OTHER RANUNCULUSES. 


RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS has given rise to the 
various sections of garden Ranuculi, so much 
esteemed by the old florists. It is only in the 
more favoured parts of these islands that the 
roots or claws, as they are termed, can with 
safety be left in the soil all the year round. 
Where the soil is well drained, light and warm, 
this may be done; in all others it is necessary 
to lift them each year in the month of July and 
give a thorough drying before planting again in 
October or November. In heavy soils it may 
be best to defer planting till February or even 
March, the ground having been roughly pre- 
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pared during the previous autumn. A perfectly 
drained as well as light soil is important, the 
same being deeply worked and well enriched 
with manure. On soils that are very hot and 
sandy, cow-manure, six months old, will be best, 
by reason of its cool, moisture-holding propen 





Great Spearwort (R. Lingua), 


sity. The addition of soot and lime in 
winter and a dressing of bone-meal broadcast 
in the drills at planting will be of great value. 


Tropeolum speciosum.—A _ most 
welcome hardy climber if, indeed, as it must be 
confessed, it is somewhat fastidious as to soil, 
position, or locality. In some gardens, where 
the old-established plantations are a feature, it 
is indeed a lovely plant, difficult to adequately 
prize at its full worth. In other gardens the 
fleshy roots have been planted again and again, 
only to fail badly, as they were not seen after. 
One of the surprises in this connection is the way 
in which the plant flourishes in some Scotch 
nurseries. Quite small pots will be crowded 
with its roots, that appear to possess enough 
vigour to threaten to become a most troublesome 
weed. In the south, however, its growth is 
rarely vigorous, and never sufficiently rampant 
for the majority of those interested in gardens. 
In the rock garden at Kew an attempt has been 
made to establish this beautiful plant, which 
around London, at least, requires a good deal of 
coaxing. Perhaps if, instead of planting the 
dormant roots, as is usually the case, the 
planting be deferred till spring when growth 
begins, giving a good bed of prepared soil of 
light material and planting freely, better results 
may be obtained. Frequently, when the pots 
containingit are plunged in ashes and Cocoa-nut- 
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Double Field Buttercup (R. acris fl.-pl.). 


fibre, the roots over-run the sides of the pot and 
grow quite freely in the plunging material. At 
the same time, one of the best displays we have 
seen was in a midland garden where the soil is 
quite heavy, a fact which makes the soil question 
somewhat puzzling.—K. 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 
THE ASPARAGUS BEETLE (CRIOCERIS 
ASPARAGI). 


AccoRDING to a leaflet just issued by the Board 
of Agriculture, this beetle often does much harm 
to Asparagus, especially in beds which have 
been established trom one to three years, by 
eating and disfiguring the heads as they are 
formed, and later on by attacking the stems 
and seeds, of which it is particularly fond, both 
in the beetle and larval stages. In the beetle 
stage the insects bite the tender Asparagus 
heads while these are yet underground or only 
just showing above the ground, making brown 
patches upon them and spoiling their appear- 
ance for market. Later on the beetles eat the 
feathery shoots of the plants, as well as the 
arge round seeds, to which they are very 
partial. A beetle will eat a considerable 
quantity of tender feathery shoots in the 
course of a day. The larva are also most 
voracious, and sometimes, in bad cases of 
infestation, the long stems of the plants 
are left completely bare of foliage by succes- 
sions of larve. The Asparagus-beetle is common 
in the southern, eastern, and western parts of 
England, but it is rarely found in the northern 
districts. Canon Fowler, in his Coleoptera of 
the British Isles, states that he does not know 
of a record from any locality farther north than 
South Derbyshire. It is known in France,* 
Germany, and Italy, and probably throughout 
Europe. In the United States, where it was 
introduced from Europe in 1858, it has spread 
very rapidly. It was first seen at Astoria, in 
Long Island, where Asparagus is largely grown, 
and by the year 1862 the beetle had spread 
throughout the Asparagus beds of Long Island. 


LirE wWIsTory. 


The beetle is about a quarter of an inch long 
and comparatively narrow in width. Its body 
is shiny black, with a blue tinge; its head is 
black ; its ten-jointed antennz are dark brown; 
its thorax is red, with two black marks or lines 
upon it ; and its wing-cases have outer margins 
of orange colour and black inner margins, and 
there is a transverse bar of black across them. 
Upon each wing-case there is a row of three 
yellowish or lemon-yellowish spots or patches, 
which, with the transverse bar and the black 
margins, form the figure of a cross; hence the 
beetle is termed ‘‘ Cross-bearer ” (the French 
call it **Porte-Croix”). Eggs are laid by the 
beetles in the early spring upon the heads, 
shoots, and feathery foliage of the Asparagus 
plants. The eggs are brown, long, and some- 
what cylindrical, being glued by their ends to 
the plants, usually in rows of three to five, but 
frequently they are placed singly. Larvze come 
forth in from eight to ten days, and immediately 
begin to feed upon the Asparagus. The larval 
stage lasts for fourteen days, or for about this 
period, when the larve fall to the earth and 
undergo transformation just beneath its surface 
in a slight cocoon. The number of broods 
appears to depend upon the weather and the 
supply of food. Beetles and larve are fre- 
quently found upon the plants until the middle 
of October. 

The larva, which is about the fifth of an inch 
in length when extended, is of a dark olive-green 
colour, and usually has a dark mark upon its 
back. It is thick, fleshy, and somewhat slimy, 
with a shiny black head and three pairs of 
shiny black legs; the lower end of its body 
is usually prolonged to help locomotion and 
to enable the larva to cling to the stems and 
shoots of the Asparagus. There are also two 
rows of tubercles along the body, which have 
the appearance of rudimentary pro-legs. It 
has not been decided definitely whether this 
insect hibernates in this country in beetle or 
pupal form, but the evidence tends to show 
that here, and in other European countries, it 
exists during the winter in the latter form in 
the earth. The majority of the American ento- 
mologists, including Fitch, Lintner, and Chitten- 
den, hold that the winter is passed in beetle form. 
Dr. Lintner says: ‘The beetles destined to 
continue the species survive the winter in dry 
sheltered places, as beneath bark, in crevices of 
wood, and under the boards of buildings.” If 





* Boisduval says that the Asparagus growers of 
Argenteuil, in France, complain that it is very detri- 
mental to their Asparagus culture 


hibernation takes place in the pupal form in 
England, the transformation occurs very early, 
as the beetles attack Asparagus plants directly 
they shoot and before the heads are above 
the ground, and, as is well known, Asparagus 
begins to shoot after the first few warm days in 
spring. 


METHODS OF PREVENTION AND REMEDIES. 


In the first stages of this attack—that is, when 
the beetles are underground and feeding upon 
the juicy parts of the heads of the Asparagus as 


they are formed—it is difficult to deal with them, ° 


though at this period they do considerable harm 
by making the heads brown and spotty. It is 
desirable to leave a few heads uncut in every 
bed where there is infestation as traps for the 
beetles, which get up the feathery shoots and 
branches duriug the day for pairing and the 
deposition of eggs. In the course of eight or 
nine days these plants should be brushed off 
close to the ground and burnt. Another set of 
heads should be allowed to run to shoots, which 
should also be brushed off and burnt. Beds of 
young Asparagus plants are most liable to this 
attack in the first year or two, when only the 
strongest heads are cut for market, as the 
beetles like the succulent shoots of young plants. 
It would seriously injure the stocks in newly- 
made infested beds to cut off their shoots. In 
such cases it would be better to beat the 
feathery shoots smartly with sticks, and to 
tread heavily round the plants to crush the 
larve. Very finely powdered lime dusted on 
infested plants would also be efficacious, as it 
would adhere to the slimy bodies of the larve. 
The lime should be applied as soon as the larvze 
are noticed, and the application repeated at 
intervals. In small beds, and in beds of young 
plants, hand-picking, both of beetles and larve, 
would be useful, but this operation is too costly 
where Asparagus is largely cultivated. In 
extensive beds the remedies to be employed 
are liming and beating infested plants and 
trapping, as indicated above, by letting some 
heads grow into plants and brushing them off 
and burning them. Syringing can be adopted 
in gardens. Where Asparagus is grown upona 
large scale this process is more difficult, as the 
plants are not set in rows, but it may be effected 
by means of knapsack spraying machines. 
Kerosene emulsion, consisting of two gallons of 
kerosene oil and half a pound of soft-soap dis- 
solved in a gallon of soft water, may be used for 
spraying. The soap should be boiled, and 
while boiling the kerosene should be poured 
into it and churned up with the soap until it is 
thoroughly incorporated. The mixture should 
then be diluted with 15 to 20 gallons of water. 
Paris green is also a valuable remedy against 
these and other insects which feed upon foliage. 
It may be used at the rate of one pound of Paris 
green to 200 gallons of water. It is better to 
put one pound of fresh lime with the Paris 
green. This mixture can also be put on with 
a knapsack machine. As this is poisonous, it 
should not be used till the Asparagus has been 
all cut. Spraying should be carried out before 
the foliage has become thick and strong. It 
will be necessary to repeat this operation, and 
it would be effective against both beetles and 
larve. It would be desirable to examine the 
roots of Asparagus obtained for making new 
beds, as the pupx may be conveyed in these. 
In the United States infestation is extended in 
this way. 


Marguerite Daisies injured (A. 4. 
Brown ).—Your Marguerite Daisies are at- 
tacked by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomyza affinis), a small, inconspicuous, 
greyish fly. It is of little use to try and kill 
the insect with any insecticide, as, when once 
the eggs are laid under the skin of the leaves, 
no insecticide can have any effect on them or 
on the grubs that come from them. It is diffi- 
cult to know when to apply one so as to keep 
the flies from the plants. The best way is to 
hold up the leaves to the light so that the grubs 
or chrysalides may be seen. They may then 
either be picked out with the point of a pen- 
knife, crushed between the finger and thumb, 
or pricked with a needle. 


Beetles amongst Strawberries (F. 
Duleep Singh).—The beetles you send are un- 
doubtedly the culprits. They are specimens of 
one of the ground-beetles (Harpalus ruficornis). 
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No doubt placing straw, lawn-mowings, etc., 
under Strawberry-plants tends to encourage 
these beetles, as they afford them a han ry’ 
shelter. If the fruit could be raised from the 
ground by wire supports, or by some other 
method, they would be out of the reach of these 
pests. Some years ago there were some wire 
supports made for keeping the fruit off the 
ground, but where they were made or whether 
they are to be obtained now or not I cannot say. 
—G. 5. S. 

Carnations unsatisfactory (Woodhey). 
—Your Carnations are attacked by one of the eel- 
worms (Tylenchus devastatrix), a common pest 
among Carnations this year apparently, and one 
for which I cannot suggest any remedy. The 
only thing that you can dois to try and prevent 
the eel-worms from spreading. The best way of 
doing this is to burn the affected plants, or at 
any rate to cut off and burn the infested shoots, 
taking care that they are cut off well below the 
point of attack. These eel-worms are very 
tenacious of life. Even after having been dried 
up for two years they have been known to come 
to life again. When in the soil it has been 
found that very few chemicals will kill them, 
but if the ground be dressed with carbolic acid, 
at the rate of 1 oz. to every square foot, and it 
is well mixed with the soil, it will kill them. 
They are so small that they can only be seen by 
the aid of a very strong magnifying-glass. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberries (HOBBS 
St. Albans).—The caterpillars attacking the 
Gooseberry-bushes in your neighbours’ gardens 
are the grubs of the Gooseberry saw-fly 
(Nematus ribesi). Many of them may be 
shaken from the bushes, when they may be 
killed with the back of a spade. When the 
dew is on the leaves they may be dusted with 
flowers of sulphur, which has been used with 
great success, or the bushes may be syringed 
with the extract from 1 lb. of Quassia-chips, 
+ lb. of soft-soap, well mixed in 10 gallons — 
of water, or quart of sulphide of potassium 
to five hundred parts of water. To prevent 
an attack the next year, the best thing to do 
is to remove the earth from under the 
bushes to the depth of 3 inches, and burn it or 
bury it deeply, as it will contain the cocoons 
from which the saw-flies will emerge next spring. 
f everyone in a certain district would do 
this the pest would be practically exter- 
minated in that neighbourhood.—G. S. &, 


Vines and mealy-bug (A. Z.).—I am 
sorry to tell you that your Vines are attacked 
by mealy-bug. You should kill all that you can, 
but till the fruit is off you cannot do much, as, 
of course, you cannot use any insecticide, if your 
crop is at all a heavy one; but you might pro- 
bably be able to remove some with a small 
stiffish brush, dipped in soft-soap and water, or 
kill some by wetting them well with a camel’s- 
hair brush dipped in spirits of wine. When the 
leaves fall collect them all and burn them. 
Scrape the stems and rods with a blunt knife so 
as to remove the loose bark, but donot carry this 
process too far; for if too much of the outer. 
bark is removed the more tender layers of the 
bark will be exposed to the insecticide. The 
only reason for removing any is to remove what 
is acting as a shelter to the eggs or young ones. 
Then paint the stems, etc., with one of the 
following mixtures : 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 
2 lb. of soft-soap, and one wineglassful of tur. 
pentine, made into a paste with a little warm 
water ; boil 1 lb. of Tobacco in a covered sauce- 
pan in 6 quarts of water, strain and mix the 
liquor with the paste, and add enough water to 
make 5 gallons. Or three parts of clay and one 
part of tar, well mixed ; add enough water to 
form a paint.—G. §. S. 


A good insecticide.—The present season 
has been one of the most trying that I have 
experienced for some years, insects being every- 
where and on everything. Fruit-trees and 
Roses had scarcely put forth their first leaves 
when they were covered and poisoned by aphis. 
I notice large fruit-trees on all sides quite leaf- 
less, and in some districts whole orchards are in 
this plight. For several years past I have madea 
practice of giving all fruit-trees two or more 
thorough washings of Quassia-chips. This is 
done during the winter, and another is given 
after the fruit has set, and this has been fully 
compensated for this season. The trees in these 
gardens are, and have been, with one or two 
exceptions, quite free from all kinds of insects. 
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I know of no better wash for fruit and Rose- 
trees while in leaf than the liquid Quassia-chips. 
No insects will injure trees where it has been 
applied, and it is much more convenient for use 
than the dry chips. I find it necessary to give 
the trees two dressings during the summer—half 
pint to 5 galls. of soft-water is sufficient. The 
Roses here have been perfectly free from aphis 
the whole season, and up till now they have 
only received one dressing of Quassia, but will 
receive a second as soon as the first lot of 
flowers are over, and this will keep them 
perfectly clean the remainder of the season. So 
those who have not used this fine insecticide 
should do so without delay, and I think they 
will agree with me in saying that it is one of the 
best and safest to use at all times.—T, 


Destroying wireworms with Fir- 
tree-oil.—It seems to be a general opinion that 
there is no means of killing wireworms. I had 
a number of beds of the Cabbage tribe attacked 
this summer, andI gave them a good soaking 
with water. I procured a two-gallon can of 
water, heated to 80 degs., and added half-a-pint 
of Fir-tree-oil, which [ watered in with a fine 
rose, and I repeated the dose two days after. 
My plants are in good health and growing 
rapidly.—T. 

Grubs (enter Hooks).—The grubs with the 
black heads are the grubs of a fly, but of what 
kind I cannot say. From the look of their 
heads I should think they were injurious to the 
roots of plants. ‘‘ The longer, slimmer kind” 
are young earthworms, which feed on decaying 
vegetable matter, and would only injure plants 
in pots by interfering with the drainage. I 
quite expect that thoroughly drying the soil 
would kill them. The only way in which they 
may be said to originate in decayed leaf-mould 
is that the parent flies, or worms, laid their 
eggs in the mould. It is by no means every- 
body who is troubled with these grubs, and I 
cannot suggest any means to prevent intro- 
ducing them with plants that are bought or 
presented.—G. 8. 8. 

Aster diseased (F. FE. Milner).—\ have very carefully 
examined your Aster, and cannot find any fungus or 
insects in or onit. The roots were very brittle and the 
centre of the stem seems driedup. Have your plants been 
kept too dry? I expect that they have—at any rate, there 


must be something in their culture that does not suit 
them.—G. 8. S. 


Funkia (Z. Y. W.).—Your Funkia is attacked by one 
of the ‘‘ Shot-hole” fungi—probably a species of phyllos- 
ticta. Pick off and burn the worst leaves, and wash or 
syringe the others with Bordeaux-mixture or 4 oz. of 
sulphide of potassium dissolved in 1 gallon of water. 
Wet both sides of the leaves. Next year, if the disease 
shows itself again, at once use one of the above reme- 
dies.—G. 8. S. 








Sowing Rape (Novice).—Rape may be 
sown now at any time for feeding purposes, 
from 10 Ib. to 12 lb. of seed, broadcasted, 
being sufficient for an acre. Grass-seeds are 
sometimes sown on fallow land in August for 
permanent pasture, and a little Rape is mixed 
with it for covering purposes. About 35 lb. of 
Grass and Clover-seeds and 2 lb. to 41b, of Rape 
would be a fair mixture. Perhaps you will write 
again, stating your intentions with regard to 
your field, and I will give another reply.— 
DouLtine. 

Richardia Pentlandi.—The early part 
of the summer is the usual flowering season of 
this Richardia. This and R. Elliottiana are cer- 
tainly two beautiful golden-flowered Richardias. 
They are both a good deal in the same way, the 
principal points of difference being that the flowers 
of R. Pentlandi have a blotch of crimson at the 
bottom of the tube, and this is wanting in 
R. Elliottiana. Besides that the leaves of this 
latter are marked with irregular translucent 
spots, while those of R. Pentlandi are of a 
uniform deep green. The blade of the leaf, too, 
ig rounder in R. Elliottiana than in the other, 
and this character alone is sufficiently pro- 
nounced to distinguish between them. Among 
the large importations of these golden-flowered 
Richardias that now reach this country two 
forms are represented—firstly, R. Pentlandi 
itself, and secondly, a variety of the same, in 
which the leaves are marked asin R. Elliottiana. 
It is, however, quite distinct therefrom, being, 
in fact, a counterpart of Pentlandi except that 
the leaves are-spotted. I have met with it under 
the name of Richardi Pentlandi maculata, which 
has the advantage of expressing its prominent 
characteristics. —P, 
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ROSBS. 


THE BOURBON AND HYBRID BOURBON 


ROSES. 


THE question might reasonably be asked how 
does the Bourbon Rose differ from the Hybrid 
Perpetual? And my answer would be that they 
are readily known by their handsome foliage, 


the brilliancy and clearness of the colours, 


and the oftentimes large, massive petals pre- 
fectly arranged in circular outlines, combined 
with their splendid autumn- flowering pro- 
pensities. These particulars apply more to the 
true Bourbons than to their hybrids. It was to 
be expected that the hybridisation of Roses 
would produce some remarkable variations, and 


this is clearly evidenced in the Rose illustrated. 
This is unquestionably a beautiful novelty, and 
deservedly received the Gold Medal of the 
National Rose Society on July 2nd of this year. 
We believe it to be one of the many grand 
varieties which the late Mr. Bennett raised. 
In Purity we possess a variety that differs from 
most of the Bourbons in its early-flowering 
qualities. It commences to unfold its delicate 
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The new Bourbon Rose Purity. 


blossoms earlier than any other double Rose of 
equal character, and to florists and gardeners 
who have many demands for cut Roses 


this variety will be a great boon. The} 


colour is white, with a slight flesh tint in 
centre of flower, and the petals are stiff and of 
great substance. The form is delightful, 
reminding one in its reflex character of that 
charming old Rose Mme. Bravy. As it is semi- 
climbing in habit it will make a splendid pillar 
Rose, decorative and useful in the highest degree. 
One distinctive feature of Purity is the erect 
way it has of carrying its flowers. This is no 
ordinary merit in a Rose, and it is to this fact 
that many of the Hybrid Teas are singled out by 
planters as the best varieties for garden 
decoration. 

The type of the true Bourbons was discovered 
by Monsieur Breon in 1817 in the Isle of 
Bourbon. It is supposed to be a hybrid between 
the Chinese and Four Seasons, and there has 
sprung from ita numerous progeny. Possessing 
as we do the glorious Hybrid Teas to adorn our 
gardens it becomes only necessary to make a 
severe selection of the race under consideration, 
and I can confidently recommend the following 
as worthy additions to any collection. It must 
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not be forgotten that these Roses make grand 
standards, their habit of growth promoting 
the formation of a bushy, vigorous head. One 
cannot speak of Bourbon Roses without first 
mentioning the old 

SouVENIR DE LA MALMAISON, which is still one 
of our best garden Roses. Its clean, lovely flesh- 
coloured buds are always welcome. The climb- 
ing form is a useful novelty, and while being 
extremely vigorous, it is also free flowering. 

KRONPRINZESSIN VICTORIA is a sulphur-white 
sport of Souvenir de la Malmaison, and should 
be in every collection. It is a fine Rose. 
Another kind that has a resemblance to the 
last named is 

Marte THERESE DE LA DEVANSAYE, but its 
flowers have a greater purity of colour. Albeit, 
one detects a shade of sulphur-yellow in it. 

ACIDALIE is a charming blush-white Rose in 
fine weather. It is very vigorous, and excellent 
as a pillar variety. 

BARON GOVELLA was raised by M. Guillot 
pere forty years ago, and to-day there is no 
Rose to surpass it in charming combination of 
colours. The rich pink colour is heavily shaded 
with lilac, and produces a striking effect that 
must be seen to be really 
appreciated, 

XopusTA well deserves its 
name. The enormous growths 
it will make in a season almost 
rival Crimson Rambler. A 
mass of this Rose trained in 
pillar form makes a gorgeous 
show about the end of June. 
The colour is that rich vel- 
vety-crimson we admire so 
much in Louis Van Houtte 
and Charles Lefebvre, and to 
some it is more welcome than 
the garishness of Crimson 
Rambler. 

QUEEN is as profuse as any 
Tea Rose. It is useful for 
bedding, and does not grow 
with undue vigour, but is one 
sheet of bloom, effective and 
beautiful. The colour is a 
delicate salmon-fiesh, and I] 
can thoroughly recommend 
this variety for garden deco- 
ration. 

QUEEN OF THE BEDDERS is 
also deserving of its name. 
It resembles Souv. de la 
Malmaison in habit, with 
flowers of the colour of 
Charles Lefebvre. A very 
late and excellent Rese. 

Lorna Doons is increasing 
in popularity as the seasons 
come round. The flowers are 
bold in form and size, some- 
what between Gustave Piga- 
neau and Paul Neyron. The 
habit is dwarf, a circumstance 
that throws into great pro- 
minence the large flowers. 
The colour is carmine shaded 
with scarlet. 

The following are generally classed as Hybrid 
| Bourbons or Bourbon Perpetuals. The first to 
name is 

Mme. IsAAc PEREIRE, which should find a 
place in the most limited collection as a bedding 
Rose, whilst for pillar or as a standard itisequally 
valuable, and its massive flowers of a rosy- 
carmine colour are ever welcome. It has given 
a seedling a gold medal Rose under the name of 

Mrs. Paut, and no one will begrudge the 
distinction awarded. If only for its unique 
Camellia-like form we welcome it, but apart 
from this the pinkish-white colour has much 
beauty. 

Bouts DE NercE is well known as an almost 
perfect white Rose, so that little need be said in 
its favour. Suffice it to say that for beauty of 
outline it remains one of the very best up to the 
present time. Of somewhat less fame, but 
none the less deserving, is 

BARONESSE DE Maynarp, and though re- 
sembling the last-named, there is yet a greater 
profusion of flowers—at least, they appear more 
showy on the plant than those of Boule de Neige. 
The last I shall name is certainly not least. It is 

Mnr. Prerre Ocrr. I cannot describe the 
‘lovely shade of colour, neither the exquisite 
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form, Many who have seen it this year have 
been greatly impressed by it. The colour is 
white edged with lilac, but the shading and the 
perfectly regular circular form are its main 
attractions, Rosa, 





ROSES IN IRELAND. 


WueEn I took charge of the gardens here in 1896, 
among other things I found about eight hundred 
Roses, and not half a dozen of them healthy, I 
found that the soil was a greasy, retentive 
yellow clay, undrained, and,. of course, very 
cold. The Rose shoots, almost without excep- 
tion, rotted back six to ten inches from the 
points where they had been pruned at planting 
some three years previous. The beds were 
prepared simply by digging in the ordinary way 
—the bottom not being loosened or disturbed. 
A dark earth at 10 inches depth showed that a 
too liberal dose of animal manure had been 
given, and the beds were little better than 
puddle - holes from late autumn until middle 
Spring ; so any roots made in summer were killed 
before winter set in. I found, by test holes, 
that water rose to within 6 inches of the surface 
of the ground and stood at that for some weeks. 
As expense had to be kept down, I got two 
parallel drains made, 21 feet apart, 3 feet deep, 
and 10 inches wide at the bottom. I put 
18 inches of stones and hard-burnt clinkers in, 
placing large ones box-like in the bottom, and 
covered with Pea (Sweet) haulm and leaves 
before fill ng in the earth, I then trenched the 
beds, mixing old mortar rubbish with the 
soil as the work went on, but gave no 
manure. The winter being wet, I did not 
plant until February, when I pruned 
and planted, sandwiching a forkful of old 
hot-bed stuff over the roots when covering in. 
The Roses were then mulched at the end of 
March, and broke away fairly well, gathering 
strength every week. By late pruning and dis- 
budding I got several nice growths near the 
collar, All the plants are on Brier-stock, except 
Crimson Rambler, which is on its own roots. 
They flowered very well during the summer, 
but there was no autumn bloom, the effort to 
make root and growth being too much for 
them. I pruned this spring during the third 
week of March, pegging down any shoots that 
grew over 2 feet, and the result of the pegging 
has been most satisfactory. Many of our best 
blooms come from shoots carrying from eight 
to twenty flowers. Being told that I might 
exhibit in Dublin if I could get a box of blooms 
good enough, I gave the plant next day a heavy 
watering, the ground at this time being very 
dry, and two days later watered them with 
sulphate of ammonia, ¢ 02. to the gallon, this 
being the only artificial-manure used, except 
fish guano, 4 oz. to the gallon, used once since. 
They have been most grateful for this, as the 
plants are giving a very heavy crop of flowers. 
I got second prize for six La France, though I 
had to cut them three days before the show, so 
you can imagine they had substance in them. 
Syringing is done about six times during the 
whole season. My insecticide ig Quassia-extract, 
and for fungus I used sulphide of potassium. [ 
am now watering at the roots once a week, 
thoroughly soaking the beds. We have not had 
rain for the past six weeks. The colouring of 
all my Roses is particularly good this season. 
KE. C. Devinn. 
Herberton, Crossave, Blackrock, Dublin, 
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Strong shoots on Catheri 
Mermet (Be).—You certainly should a 
have removed the buds which crown the strong 
shoots of your Tea Roses. Such growths show 
that your plants are in the best of health, 
consequently quite able to develop the blooms. 
After flowering you may with advantage 
shorten such shoots a little, which will 
materially assist in ripening the wood. In the 
spring prune rather severely, 


Black spot upon Rose foliage 
(A. J. C.).—Growers of Roses under glass are 
frequently troubled with this black spot upon 
the foliage of their plants, and it is usually 
traceable to too much moisture upon the 
leaves at night with a very low temperature. 
We believe your plant outdoors is suffering from 
same cause. As you say you have frequently 
syringed the plant, we believe that this has been 
done at a late hour—in fact, too late for the 


foliage to become dry ere the sun next day bursts 
upon them, We have had some very cold nights 
this year, and we certainly do not recommend 
evening syringing at such times. Do not pluck 
off the foliage, but stop syringing, and trust 
to Nature’s dews. We think you will not be 
further troubled with the spot upon the young 
foliage. Assist evaporation by aérating the 
soil with the ferk or hoe. 





ROSES OVER ARCHES. 


THERE are few more charming plants than 
climbing Roses for covering pillar or arch. 
Many are the sweet, floral vignettes afforded 
by these fragrant flowers, here garlanding a 
cottage porch, perhaps scaling the thatched 
eaves and shrouding the very chimney in a 
bower of bloom; here thrusting long, flower- 
studded sprays from a thicket of rampant 
climbers that have buried an old wall a foot or 
more deep in greenery, or here, as we see in 
the accompanying illustration, covering an arch 
at the foot of a double flight of steps with scores 
of blossoms. Given a deep and rich root-run 
there is scarcely a position in which these 
Climbing Roses will not succeed. Even in a 


north aspect, if the position is duly sheltered 
from the cutting winds, Roses will flower and 
often produce blooms exquisite in colouring, 
W. A. Richardson in such a site frequently 
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Roses over an arch at base of stone steps. 5 
from a photograph by Miss M. Lennox Gore, 
Ardmore, Torquay. 
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bearing flowers far richer in tint than those 
borne on plants exposed to the full sunshine. 
Many of the Tea-scented Roses are as valuable 
for climbing as the Cluster Roses themselves. 
There are few more delightful sights than Réve 
d’Or in the zenith of its beauty, while Caroline 
Kuster, Madame Berard, Lamarque, Climbing 
Devoniensis, and the well-known old Gloire de 
Dijon are all eminently adapted for such a 
position ; while of the Hybrid Perpetual section 
the shell-pink Climbing Captain Christy and 
Climbing Jules Margottin are both excellent. 
Ve 





Tea Roses in beds.—I have a bed of 
sixty Tea Roses. Marie Van Houtte, M. 
Lambard, M. Hoste, Edith Gifford, M. Charles, 
D. Grill, Anna Olivier, Ernest Metz. All do 
well but Ernest Metz. Can you recommend one 
to take its place? Again, can you recommend 
another to go with Viscountess Folkestone, 
Mrs. Jobn Laing, Baroness Rothschild, Gabriel 
Luizet, Caroline Testout, Captain Christy, and 
La France? Violette Bouyer has failed, and I 
want another white for choice, otherwise pink, 
and a good autumnal? In both cases I want a 
good grower, and likely to do as well as those 
named.—May Fry. 

*,* We can thoroughly recommend Sylph as 
a substitute for Ernest Metz, If you do not 
mind having a Hybrid Tea, you would find Mme. 
Abel Chatenay a superb Rose, sweet, and capital 
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grower. A grand white substitute for Violette 
Bouyer would be Souv. de Mme. Eugéne Verdier, 
and an excellent pink would be found in Mrs. 
Sharman Crawford 





ANOTHER PHENOMENAL ROSE YEAR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 
Str,—Again, in spite of a mild winter, a 
miserable spring, and only a very moderate 
summer, Roses have done well in this part of 
the country. Bloom has been abundant, and 
foliage wonderfully clean and healthy. The 
size of some of the flowers has been quite 
abnormal, a Paul Neron in my garden 
measuring 6 inches across, and a Maggie 
Dickson and Her Majesty each 5 inches. The 
first and last were very fine blooms, and I have 
had them both photographed. I do not, of 
course, attach much importance to mere size, 
but when this is accompanied by perfect form 
and colour, I think it is something to boast of. 
I consider Maggie Dickson one of the most 
satisfactory Roses that can be grown. It is a 
strong grower, has a fine, handsome foliage, and 
throws up its blooms on fine strong shoots, 
which will bear handling and support the head 
as it should be supported. Other sorts which 
have done well are Dupuy Jamain, Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, Victor Hugo, 
Thomas Mills, the Verdier family, Ella Gordon, 
and the ever-beautiful Baroness Rothschild. 
Strange to say, however, I have hada complete 
failure with Duke of Edinburgh, which has 
always been a success hitherto ; but the account 
has been more than balanced by a complete 
success with La France, which is the first time 
in my experience. But what would Rose-grow- 
ing be without its disappointments and sur- 
prises ? 

Perhaps some of your readers in other parts 
of the country will give us an account of their 
experience, and I have reason to believe that 
the season has not been a uniformly successful 
one. RiWoehs 

Hastings, Sussex, 20th J uly, 1898. 





The Seven Sisters Rose.—This is 
probably one of the most effective of all climbing 
Roses for covering arches, fences, or even for 
training up the stems of old tree-stumps, and 
letting them clothe the old top with a new 
covering of verdant foliage, and in July with a 
perfect cloud of clusters of Roses. It is such a 
strong grower that it can live and thrive where 
other Roses would die outright. I have at the 
present time a wall covered with Irish Ivy and 
this Rose mingled with it, and the clusters of 
Roses peeping out from a dark green wall of Ivy 
leaves are very beautiful. Close by some shoots 
have run into a large Scarlet Thorn-tree, and 
after the Thorn has finished flowering, Roses 
continue the display and carry it on for a long 
time. Anyone fond of mixed climbers may find 


endless uses for this grand old Rose, which. 


thrives under adverse conditions, and sends up 
strong shoots from the ground every year that 
will attain a height of 20 feet and flower their 
entire length the next season.—J. G., Gosport. 


Old established Rose-trees in un- 
healthy condition (Lady Gardener ).—We 
think it quite possible that the unhealthy state 
of your trees could be traced to the ill-effects 
arising from the shavings in the manure given. 
Anything of a woody substance in the soil, 
unless charred, should be avoided. Possibly, 
however, the trouble arises from the drought of 
last season and the dry spring of this year, 
especially as you say your soil is a very light 
sandy one. As the bed isan old-established one, 
we should take it that the trees are too old to 
totally transplant without running great risk of 
entirely losing them. We have seen old trees 
transplanted very early in the autumn, and in 
two years entirely recover and make fine plants; 
but we think you would do well to replant your 
bed with vigorous young stock, then see that 
they are kept in a movable condition by trans- 
planting every four or five years. If, however, 
you decide to renovate the established plants, 
you should prepare some good compost, consist- 
ing of three parts of one-year-old meadow-loam 
and one part well-decayed cow-dung, adding 
some charcoal or wood-ashes and bone-meal. Dig 
carefully around the trees, but do not totally 
take them out. Spread the roots after trimming 
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over jagged ends, and fill up with the compost 
after it has been well mixed together. You may 
thin out some of the crowded growths now, and 
remove all old flower-stems down to a good 
eye, beyond this defer the pruning until late 
spring. 

Rose-bed partly surrounded by 
trees (C. H. G.).—Undoubtedly Roses prefer 
an open space to one surrounded by trees or 
buildings, but as you say the sun shines upon 
your plot of ground nearly all day, your Roses 
would not be so devoid of air as your friend has 
tried to make you believe. Burnt ashes are 
good in moderation, but it would never do to 
plant your Roses in this material alone 
Obtain a cartload of good loam, from a meadow, 
if you can, and mix with this some of the 
staple soil and about a barrow-load of the wood- 
ashes, with two or three barrowfuls of well- 
decayed cow-dung. This would make up a very 
good bed for Roses. Give the plants plenty of 
room, quite 2 feetapart each way. Plant early 
in autumn, cultivate well with the hoe, and 





keep plants well thinned of weakly growths, 


A corner in a winter garden. 


and you will grow very good Roses, although 
the position is somewhat too confined. Grace 
Darling is a grand Hybrid Tea, but it loses its 
freshness when cut. Other excellent Hybrid 
Teas are Augustine Guinoisseau, Caroline 
Testout, Camoens, Clara Watson, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, La France, Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Marquise Litta, 
Viscountess Folkestone, and White Lady. 


Bark of Banksian Roses peeling off 
(C. H. Rolleston ).—This is no uncommon occur- 
ence with these Roses, and you need fear no ill 
effects from it. You have erred in the past in 
your treatment of the plants. They should be 
pruned after flowering, shortening the very 
strong growths to quite one-half their length. By 
so doing you induce new growths from the base 
of plant, consequently there is an absence of the 
lanky condition which we surmise your plants 
arein. It would be too risky to shorten all the 
old growths now, but you might cut about half 
of them low down—say, to one-third their 
length, and some new shoots should break out 
almost immediately. A good syringing night 
and morning would help them to break the 


more readily. Next season try and cultivate 
your plants in the manner described by our 
correspondent in our issue of July 16, and we 
believe you will in course of time obtain a like | 
satisfactory result. 


| 

Roses when to plant (rs. 7.).—You may plant 
your Roses at any time between November and March in 
ordinary soil, richly manured and well drained, and in 
any sunny, sheltered position. Autumn is the best 
season, 

La France Rose to bloom in March 
(P. Kelly).—Repot your plants at once, afterwards plunge 
in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre outdoors. Keep them syringed 
overhead for a time, and they must not be allowed to 
become dry at the root, Keep the plants outdoors until 
November, then prune and start them very gently at first, 
increasing the heat as growths develop. 


La France Rose at Walmer Castle.—The 
flowers sent by me, which gained a recent third prize in 
your competition, were cut from a standard tree, which, 
at the time of writing, is carrying four dozen flowers, and 
is quite a picture. It has been greatly admired by a large 
number of visitors to these gardens lately.—C. R. DAEs, 
Kent. 


Surface of Rose-foliage eaten by 
insects (/7. H. Moseley ).—Thereis a general 





complaint this year regarding this trouble. 








Although the damage occurred some weeks ago, 
it is only now becoming apparent through the 
action of the sun upon the leaves. You will 
not be troubled with any more of this visitation 
this season, as the caterpillars which caused it 
have already changed to the pupa state. You 
have no remedy now; consequently nothing 
will be gained by removing the foliage. Those 
leaves totally devoid of green may be picked 
off, but you will do well to retain the others, and 
the young foliage quickly appearing will hide 
the damaged leaves from view. Be more care- 
ful next spring in having your plants hand- 
picked of these caterpillars before they have 
time to cause such an extensive injury. 


Rose Waltham Climber No. 3.— 
Fragrant varieties of Roses can never become 
too plentiful. I think I should not be far 
wrong in saying that to the majority of 
individuals colour and perfume take precedence 
over form and habit. The above Rose is very 
sweetly scented, and for a climbing Rose this is 
a great boon. The flowers are of a clear 
scarlet-crimson colour. It is a very double 





variety, and the pointed outer petals resemble 


in a small way those of La France. This Rose 
is a good vigorous grower, with reddish foliage, 
and is admirably adapted for a south or west 
wall.—E. 








A WINTER GARDEN. 
GLASS-COVERED structures to which easy access 
may be obtained from the living rooms are often 
during spells of unsettled weather an untold 
boon to the members of the house-party. 
According to their size and conformation they 
are designated by the appellation of winter 
garden, conservatory, or arcade ; but whatever 
their dimensions it is a sine gud non that they 
should not be overcrowded with plant life. 
Plenty of space must be left for the cane-chairs, 
lounges, and tables, for nothing is so destruc- 
tive of the repose that should invest such a 
retreat as the knowledge that an unguarded 
movement may displace a plant or tear asunder 
the trails of some flowering creeper. Beauty of 
flower and foliage must necessarily be present, 
but should encompass and overarch rather than 
encroach upon the spaces where, beneath deft 





From a photograph by Mr. John Dow, Warren Tower, Newmarket. 


fingers, the silken threads are fashioned into 
intricate patterns, or the quick rustle of the 
turning leaves proclaims that the plot of the 
last novel from Mudies’ is reaching its culmina- 
ting point, or where the enjoyment of the fra- 
grant weed by members of the sterner sex is 
intensifed by the hope that its filmy vapour is 
making unbearable the lives of such aphides as 
may lurk in the coils of the overhanging 
climbers. 


Pillars may be wreathed in greenery and 
blossom, Palms stretch their curving fronds 
aloft, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and a host of 
flowering plants brighten the scene with their 
divers colours, while of subjects of trailing 
growth there are many that will clothe roof and 
wall with beauty: Crimson Tacsonias, with 
pendent stars swaying on thread-like flower- 
stalks, the pale blue Plumbago capensis, Helio- 
trope, with its wealth of perfumed blossoms, the 
violet-purple Lasiandra macrantha, Jasminum 
grandiflorum, the white-flowered Mandevilla 
suaveolens, Lapageria, white and rose coloured, 





Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, and many varieties of 
the Clematis. SHWHE: 
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RUDBECKIA PINNATA NATURALISED. 


Our of very many hardy herbaceous plants 

which I have from time to time planted and 

tried to establish in rough Grass the subject of 

the illustration, Rudbeckia pinnata, has proved 

one of the most satisfactory, for it not only | 

exists in herbage, which is only cut over once a | 

year and which consists mainly of the coarser 

Grasses, but. thrives and_ increases without 

showing the least sign of becoming dwarfed—a 

fault that is common with many things tried in 

the same way, and which eventually becomes so 

pronounced that half the charm of any plant of 

noble port is lost. Another satisfactory point 

about the plant in question is that the flowers 

are very enduring, the crown or central flower 

lasting until long after those of the terminal 

shoots are open. It begins to flower in July 

and lasts quite to the end of summer. During 

the whole season of growth the plant is always 

interesting and handsome, first from the very 

dark green and finely cut leaves that stand out 

in sharp relief from all things near, then from 

the flowers deeply tinged on opening with green 

and passing to a clear bright yellow, each with 

a prominent cone-like centre, which develops to 

a length of 2 inches or more and adds to the 

striking characteristics of the plant. i | 
The plant here illustrated has grown 

from a single crown, which was planted 

at the south side of a fine specimen 

Abies Douglasi about seven years ago, 

and without any further care it hag 

taken its chance among the herbage, 

with the result here seen. Last year in 

spite of the dry summer it reached a 

height of over 5 feet, and was very 

effective. The success of this single 

specimen has led me to plant the whole 

stock in similar places, and with excel- 

lent results, for, whether in the form of 

bold groups or singly, the plant is 

decidedly effective. The soil in which 

it is growing so well is a moderately 

heavy loam. J.C. 





Planting English and Spanish 
Iris (Somerset ).—We should advise 
your planting the English and Spanish 
Irises in about a month’s time. It would 
be better to plant the small offsets in 
a nursery bed of light rich soil, and 
grow them on until they attain flower- 
ing size, when they may be planted in 
the positions where they are to bloom. 
You are fortunate in possessing a soil 
where these Irises flourish and increase ; 
in many gardens they completely 
disappear in a year or so. 


Polygonum orientale.—In your 
issue of May 7th, ““S. W. F.” gave 
some interesting notes on Knotweeds. 
Referring to P. orientale, I have, since 
I returned from the East four years 
ago, only seenit once. This was at Kew, 
where it was in a thriving condition, full of ; 
bloom, and a very striking object. It is doubt- | 
less to be found in many other gardens, but I. 
have never been fortunate enough to see it. In| 
1891, when in Australia, I noticed a variegated 
form (P. orientale fol, var.) which was most 
attractive. I should be greatly obliged if | 
““S. W. F.” would let me know through your | 
columns where I can obtain seed of the Bi 
orientale ?—PETER. 

*, As you say, Polygonium orientale is | 
rarely seen in the garden. This ig doubtless | 
owing, in a great measure, to its growth being | 
less graceful than that of either P. cuspidatum 
or P. sachalinese, while its flowers are certainly 
less attractive than those of the former variety. 
You might experience some difficulty in obtain- 
ing seed, but we should advise your writing to | 
one or more of our best known London seed | 
firms explaining your want, when they would | 
doubtless procure you the seed, even if they did | 
not happen to have it in stock. 


Hryngium giganteum. — In place of 
the prevailing shades of blue so characteristic of 
the leafage and inflorescence of these plants as 
a rule, we have in this handsome kind a silvery 
sheen that in its way is equally telling. The 
well-established clumps of three years, whether 
in the border, woodland, or rock-garden, of this 


} 
| 


these positions, particularly the latter, where 
if associated with bold or rugged rocks they 
would have a value of their own. In deep 
sandy loam this plant is safe for several years 
in succession. 


PLANTING A MIXED BORDER. 

I sHoutp like to know in what rotation I 
should plant an herbaceous border 120 feet long 
by 14 feet wide, so that the spring-flowering 
plants will be fairly well spread over the border, 
but have finished blooming (of course) before 
the later ones come into flower? Will the 
Editor kindly say what I should plant so as to 
have the border in bloom from April till Octo- 
ber? The border has a background of Laurel- 
hedge 8 feet high, but there is a path 3 feet 
wide between it and the border, so the roots 
do not come into the soil. KINGSWORTHY. 


*,* For the back of the border such subjects 
as Prunus Pissardi, Spirzea ariefolia and §. 
Lindleyana, Arundo Donax, Cydonia (Pyrus) 
japonica, Viburnum plicatum, Philadelphus 
speciosus, and Rubus spectabilis, together with 
Cluster and other Roses, such as W. A. 
Richardson and Paul’s Carmine Pillar, clam- 
bering on rough poles, as well as varieties of 
large-flowered Clematis, used in the game 
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manner, would 
Hollyhocks, 
Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, and 
blue and white, not forgetting the beautiful 
Tree Lupine (L. arboreus), may be planted in 
front of these. Among the earliest flowering of 
herbaceous plants are the Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis), Campanula glomerata, with its pur- 
ple bells, the bright yellow Doronicum planta- 
gineum Harpur-Crewe, and the family of the 
Anemones. The Oriental Poppy, which, when 
in full splendour easily carries off the palm as 
the most brilliant object in the border, is 
generally past its best by midsummer, and the 
sweet, old-fashioned double white Rockets, 


prove effective ; while groups of 
Delphiniums, white Foxgloves, 


Lupines, 


Which no garden should lack, as well as the 


beautiful hybrid Alstreemerias that, while they 
are in flower, make the border a dream of soft 
colour, cease to be decorative before July has 
waned. In front of these comparatively early- 
blooming subjects later-flowering plants that 
| will hide them after their flowering season is 
past may have a place, and in this category 
the Japanese Anemones, Herbaceous Phloxes, 
some of the Starworts, or Perennial Asters, 
Dahlias of the Cactus and decorative sections, 
Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis), and its white 
variety Gypsophila paniculata, and Statice 
latifolia will be found useful. Irises of the 





plant cannot fail to merit approval in any of 


Spanish and English sections may well be 





planted behind Tigridias, which come into 
bloom later and retain their foliage through- 
out the autumn, while groups of Flag 
Irises, such as aurea, flavescens, florentina, 
atro-purpurea, pallida and _ pallida dalma- 
tica, venusta, Princess of Wales, Madame 
Chereau, Queen of the May, Darius, Celeste, 
and Virginius, create a pleasing effect in the 
early summer. Many Lilies will also tend to 
render the border beautiful, if planted in clumps 
of from six to a dozen bulbs. Of these may be 
mentioned the peerless Madonna Lily (L. can- 
didum), the Orange Lily (L. croceum), the 
Scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalcedonicum), the 
Buff Lily (L. excelsum or testaceum), the 
Golden-rayed Lily of Japan (L. auratum), the 
Giant Himalayan Lily (L. giganteum), and the 
lately-introduced yellow L. Henryi. A brilliant 
effect is obtainable by putting out groups of the 
newer large- flowered Cannas during the summer, 
but these, as well as the Dahlias, must, of course, 
be lifted in the autumn, as should the beautiful 
blue Salvia patens, whose colour is so valuable 
that it can scarcely be omitted from the garden, 
contrasting so well as it does with the vivid 
vermilion of the autumn-flowering Lobelia 
cardinalis, Other useful plants for the herbace- 
ous border are Coreopsis grandiflora, an incessant 
bloomer, producing bright golden flowers of 
large size ; Perennial Gaillardias, Libertia gran- 
diflora, the Scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica, and 
Campanulas in variety, of which C. grandis and 
its white form are perhaps the most effective 
during their season of bloom. Other accep‘able 
autumn-flowering plants are Rudbeckia New- 
mani, Pyrethrum uliginosum, and the Mont- 
bretias, the latter, with their orange-scarlet 
bloom scapes, being particularly decorative. 
The Michaelmas Daisies, or Perennial Asters, 
to which we have already alluded, are of very 
varied habit of growth. Amongst the best for 
back row positions are A. Novi-Belgi Robert 
Parker, 6 feet high, with light lavender flowers, 
and A. puniceus pulcherrimus, 5 feet 6 inches, 
with very thickly borne blossoms of pale lavender, 
changing to white. Of varieties of medium 
height: A, N.-B. Harpur-Crewe, white; A. 
N.-B. Archer Hind, bright purple-blue, late ; 
A. N.-B. niveus, white; and A. N.-B. Pluto, 
dark blue, are good. While of the less 
strongly - growing varieties: A. Amellus 
bessarabicus, with large purple flowers; <A. 
cordifclius and A, c. elegans, with small 
flowers white and pale lavender respectively, 
and A. ericoides, which forms a pretty little bush 
covered with minute Daisy-like flowers, are the 
best. Herbaceous Peonies are also well-suited 
to such a border; Leonie, flesh colour ; Agnes 
Mary Kelway,~ sulphur-rose; Reine des 
Francaises, pale rose ; candidissima, sulphur- 
white ; Lady Beresford, rose ; Lady Leonora 
Bramwell, silvery-rose ; Prince Prosper, crimson ; 
Jeanne d’Arc, rose-pink and white; Mounte- 
bank, lemon and white; and Whitleyi, satin- 
white, are ten good double varieties, while 
tenuifolia, crimson ; splendens, red ; albiflora, 
white ; Leander, satin-rose ; Pantheon, salmon ; 
and Areos, blush-white, are handsome singles. 
Lilies do well planted amongst Ponies, as the 
foliage of the latter protects their growing stems, 
though their flower-heads are held well above 
the Pzeonies’ leafage, and come into full beauty 
after the latter’s blossoms are past. Trumpet 
Narcissi also show to excellentadvantage planted 
close to the Peony clumps, as they come into 
bloom at the time that the Peonies are throw- 
ing up their young carmine shoots, which 
contrast effectively with their bright golden 
flowers. 

All the plants named in the foregoing note 
should be planted, as far as possible, in informal 
groups, soas to afford breadths of colour, some 
larger, some smaller. If the bed is a raised one 
an edging of rock-work may be formed in which 
Arabis, Aubrietia, Alyssum, Saxifrages, Thymes, 
hardy Heath, dwarf Phloxes of the subulata and 
other sections, Arenarias, Androsaces, and a 
number of beautiful rock-plants should flourish, 
if intelligently planted in suitable soil, while 
the Tufted Pansies are never so happy as when 
clothing a space of wall or rough stones with a 
veil of blossom. We think that sufficient 
herbaceous plants have been mentioned to fill 
the border if effectively massed, but a place 
might be found for the steel-blue Eryngium 
Oliverianum and the Evening Primrose 
(Hnothera fruticosa), which are in flower at the 
same time and form a telling contrast. 
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CULTURE OF MELONS. 
Amatuurs do not always succeed with Melons, 
in many cases feeding the plants too much, the 
result being gross leafage and few or no fruits. 
Many are inclined to blame the variety. So 
far I have grown most kinds and never failed to 
get fair results. Some, I admit,are none too 
free setting, and I have failed entirely with the 





Indian and Persian varieties, which are very | 
They are| 


subject to run to mere growth. 
not at all suitable for this country. Many 
amateurs consider the Melon difficult to grow, 
but this is not the case, as if a few plain cultural 
directions are followed from the start there 
will be fair success. 
readily in frames and with only a little manure 
as the heating agency, but, of course, the best 
results are secured in houses. This will be 
seen in the illustration. In such structures 
there are fewer failures, and the plants can be 
grown with certain success. 

In houses, two or more crops may be taken 
in one season. Many advise cropping the same 
plants a second time, but I do not, as I find the 
best results are secured from young plants, of 
which it is easy to have a batch ready to take 
the place of fruiting plants just finished. 
Without good culture there will be poor flavour, 
and a badly flavoured Melon is not worth eating. 


heat. At the time the fruits are finishing very 





A house “of Melons. 


little moisture is needed, but, on the other hand, 


Melons can be grown | 


| 





| 
| 


autumn will merely require trimming up, which 


heat is essential. This is far better when obtained | 


from sun heat,as the sun imparts that high 


flavour so necessary to finish or ripen up the | 


fruits. Some varieties ripen sooner than others. 
These are not long keepers. The green varieties 
I consider the best flavoured, but this may be a 
mere matter of taste. 


At the start I always fight shy of the very | : 
jaway. This should at once be removed and 


large varieties, as these do not always set freely, 
and at times lack flavour. To get three crops 
in one year start early in January. Seeds are 
sown two seeds in a 3-inch pot, and when well 
above the soil only the strongest are left. Of 
course, if seed is scarce or the variety new, one 
seed would suffice, but, on the other hand, little 
or no water is necessary until the seeds have 
germinated, as it is fatal should the seed be kept 
toodamp. A brisk heat is essential to raise 
plants at the season named, and they are planted 
as soon as the third leaf appears. I advocate 
early ee and it is best to give the roots a 
liberal amount of heat, say 90 degs. to 100 degs. 
and 60 degs. to 70 degs. in the house. A mass 
of soil is not needed for the roots, say half a 
bushel at the start. This can be added to in 
the shape of top-dressings later on. The soil 
should be a heavy loam and use a small quantity 
of burnt wood-ashes or old mortar rubble with 
the loam, as this makes a short, sturdy plant 
that fruits quickly. 


The plants are trained to one stem, and the 
points taken out when about 2 feet long. The 
first laterals that push out are stopped at about 
the third or fourth joint. These soon show 
fruit, and it is a good plan to set the first fruits 


| parent plants. 
Flavour is largely influenced by moisture and| way is then clear for dealing with the plants as 


|the leaves have become badly infested, either 
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| that show, allowing three to four fruits on one 


plant. Plant at 24 feet apart. This is close, 
but in our case, with an early crop, we stop 
hard to get early fruits, which ripen in May. 
Another lot of fruit may be secured in twelve 
weeks or a little more from time of planting. 
More room may be giventothe mid-summer crop, 
and less bottom-heat. We grow ours on slates 
without heat; but if in frames, a little manure 
at the start will do good. In frames one must 
be careful not to overwater, and it is well to 
close early to get all warmth possible, and cover 
the glass at night. In the frame, two plants, one 
atthe top and another at the bottom, will furnish 
the crop, and for a third crop of fruit plant in 
July or August, but in a house ; and, of course, 
hurry the plants on, as the sun is none too 
powerful in October at the time the fruits are 
ripening. I always get a good return if the 
plants are given good culture. W. 








Work amongst Strawberries.—The 
Strawberry season, so far as the early and mid- 
season kinds are concerned, being at an end, 
the plantations should, in all cases where they 
are to be retained for another year, be put in 
order without delay. If layering was done 
when advised, and the necessary numbers 
obtained, the runners will either have been 
severed or be ready for severance from the 
When the pots are removed the 


their condition may demand. Those set out last 








will simply mean the cutting away of the oldest 
leaves and divesting them of surplus runners. 
Older plants carrying more foliage will need a 
more severe trimming, and in all cases where 


with mildew, red-spider, or any other fungoid 
or insect pests, the plants, if worth retaining, 
had better have the whole of the foliage cut 


burnt to prevent the insects or disease from 
spreading. The quickest way of dealing with 
plantations in such a plight is to mow the 
leaves off with a scythe, only care should be 
taken to see that the crowns do not become 
injured by cutting too low down. If this is 
done at once the plants will then make plenty 
of new foliage, which will become fully deve- 
loped and hardened by the end of the autumn. 
After the plants have been trimmed up, the 
surplus runners cut away and the ground hoed, 
both to lighten the surface and to get rid of 
weeds, spread a mulch of well-rotted manure, 
about 2 inches thick, between the rows. This 
will induce the plants to make an abundance of 
new roots and foliage, which in turn lead to the 
building up and development of good, sound 
crowns, and thus render the production of heavy 
crops of fruit another season all the more certain. 
—A. 


Big fruits of Royal Sovereign 
Strawberry.—Mrs. de Michele, Higham 
Hall, Rochester, writes: ‘‘The plants had 
unusually large fruits, but are going over now. 
The enclosed were picked this morning.” 

*,* The fruit sent was very fine indeed. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.’ 


to speak simply of my own garden. 


elsewhere. 








We! to four buds. 
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did not weigh them, but we have seen plenty 


this season that weighed 2 oz. and yours seemed 


to be as large. Very large fruits have been 


known to reach 3 oz , of some varieties, such as 
Jas. Veitch, and a few others, but then very 
large fruits are generally from varieties of poor 
quality. Noble and Waterloo will often 


produce huge fruits, but both without flavour. 
Two very large newer varieties are Monarch 
and Leader. 
shaped ; none, however, are generally of such 
good form as the average sized fruits of Royal 
Sovereign, one of the best varieties for outdoor 
or pot culture ever put into commerce. 


c 





All big fruits are Cockscomb- 





THE NEWER STRAWBERRIES. 


d 


InN giving my opinion of some of the newer 


Strawberries I must, of course, be understood 
4 9 Varieties 
which have done badly with me may do better 
At the same time I may say that I 
have a good Strawberry soil, deep, rich, and 
moist, and most kinds do admirably with me. 
Berries of 3 oz. weight are of no unfrequent 
occurrence. Neither Prince nor Princess of 
Wales (Carmichael), have done even decently. 
Prince is a complete failure, and seems to have 
a bad constitution, while the fruit was 22/. 
Princess, although tolerably vigorous, has had 
few and small berries, with no flavour. I may 
mention that particular care was taken in 
preparing their quarters. I do not like either 


Monarch or Leader. They have excellent 
constitutions, make splendid growth, but are 
emphatically ‘‘much cry and little wool.” 


They bloom most abundantly, and you think 
you are going to have a splendid crop, but the 
berries, if they set, do not swell, and the crop 
is most meagre. The fruit, in my opinion, is 
coarse and tasteless. I shall get rid of all these 
four varieties I have commented on. 

Louis Gautier will never be a Strawberry, I 
should say, for the market gardener. It is so 
ugly—a very bad likeness of the old white 
Bicton Pine. The fruit is a dirty greenish- 
brownish white, with a slight flush of pink. Its 
flavour, however, is a redeeming point. It is 
very fine indeed, and entirely unlike that of all 
other Strawberries, if I except that of Old 
Carolina. I much wonder that one so seldom 
sees that variety now. It seems to have almost 
passed out of existence. Pale—very pale red, a 
splendid cropper, and with this extremely high 
aromatic flavour, which it shares with Louis 
Gautier. To return to this French Strawberry 
(which must have Carolina blood in its veins, 
as it resembles it in shape as well as flavour) its 
vigour is quite extraordinary. I got miserably 
small runners of it in May, 97, and runners 
from these are now plants 2 feet across. Itisa 
prodigious bearer, and altogether is one which 
should be in private gardens, and (if only for 
the summer produce) one I shall be careful to 
increase. 

I watch with great interest to see whether in 
our climate it will bear in the autumn on its 
runners, as it is said to do satisfactorily in 
France. I have runners pegged in pots, which 
I intend shortly to transfer to the soil of a cold 
frame, so that (if necessary) I may be able to 
put glass over them. It will be seen that from 
what I say its only fault is in its colour. 
Could not that be improved by hybridisation ? 
I suggest to Messrs. Laxton and others to try 
their hands with Waterloo, which has so deep 
a colour, and also with Excelsior, one of the 
late Dr. Roden’s children, which has a great 
tendency to bear in autumn on its runners, 
and has nearly as fine a flavour as British Queen. 

I will, with your permission, send you an 
account in the autumn of Louis Gautier’s per- 
formances as a second cropper. QQ: 








Wall Pears.—Where the stopping of these 
has been delayed no time should be lost in 
getting it done, and if the trees have made an 
excessive amount of growth, and disbudding 
has been neglected, twist or pull out the surplus 
shoots at the base. This enables weak and 
watery shoots to be got rid cf, to the benefit of 
those retained. These latter, with the excep- 
tion of leaders at the end of branches in fan an] 
diagonally-trained trees, should be stopped back 
In the case of cordons the same 
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amount of stopping is required, leaving the 
leaders full length if the trees are young and 
have not filled their allotted space. The ma- 
jority of the trees are carrying good crops here. 
It is surprising how quickly Pears develop and 
to what a size they attain when fed with super- 
phosphate of lime and muriate of potash, and 
there are no other manures that I am acquainted 
with which have such a marked effect when 
judiciously applied. Heavily-laden trees should 
be thinned, although if there are any doubts in 
the matter it would be better to wait another 
week or so; but, generally speaking, the best 
and most healthy-looking fruits can be quickly 
discovered after the month of June is past. 
Shculd hot, dry weather set in, renew the 
mulch, and keep the roots of the trees moist by 
watering when necessary.—R. 


Apple Manksg’ Codlin.—Manks’, like 
most of the other Codlins, is a most prolific 
variety. This chiefly accounts for the limited 
size of the tree, and is almost responsible for its 
shooting off a promising crop occasionally. 
Abnormally fertile varieties do this and thus 
are saved from being crippled through over- 
cropping ; hence the remedy against the trees 
losing a crop is timely and judicious thinning of 
the fruits. I have never known this to fail. 
Each grower may have his own views as to 
crops that may be safely repeated year after 
year, but no one conversant with the mode of 
bearing of Manks’ Codlin can fail to note that 
the early removal of one half or more of the 
smallest fruit improves the vigour of the trees, 
as well as the quality of the crop. It also 
enables the trees to bear a profitable crop every 
year—in fact, with judicious thinning and under 
fairly liberal culture I have never known the 
Manks’ to miss a crop. The fruit is not only 
admirable for cooking, but is highly appreciated 
for eating by thos who appreciate a firm, juicy 
fruit not overloade | with sugar.—D, 


Yellow Raspberries.—It is somewhat 
surprising that the yellow and white varieties 
of Raspberries are not more commonly grown— 
at least in private gardens—as they are so useful 
for dessert and make quite an attractive dish, 
The old White Antwerp is well worth growing, 
as, although not so free as the red variety of 
that name, it bears profitable crops in good soil 
and the flavour is delicious. White Magnum 
Bonum, of larger size than Antwerp and early 
ripening, is a grand Raspberry, and, where only 
cne summer white variety is grown, is perhaps 
the best, all points considered. For bearing in 
autumn, the canes being cut down in February, 
Yellow Quatre Saisons should be grown. ‘This 
is a good bearer and the fruit is of fine flavour 
and valuable for mixing with the Red Belle de 
Fontenay for dessert at a season when outdoor 
fruit is becoming scarce.—C, 


St. John’s Fig in pots.—Failures may 
often be put down to bad culture, but such ig 
not always the case, as I find some varieties will 
not force like others, no matter how well 
attended to. I haveon previous occasions noted 
the value of St. John’s as a forcer, and so far I 
have not found its equal. It is really a grand 
addition to our earliest varieties, and though 
the quality does not equal that of a well-grown 
Brown Turkey, it is excellent when not grown 
ina too high temperature. Some large trees 
of St. John’s brought on slowly are bearing so 
well and the fruits are so good, that I have in 
future decided to grow it in this way, a8 well as 
smaller trees forced hard. Doubtless its great 
value is in its forcing qualities. It would be 
interesting to hear how this variety succeeds in 
the open on walls in localities where Figs thrive. 
Tam unable to grow Figs in the open, as the 
wood does not. mature.—G, 


Grape Duke of Buccleuch.—This, 
although a grand Grape when in ‘perfect 
condition, is seldom seen in anything but a 
ragged form, the berries more often than not 
being badly spotted. Attem ting to grow this 
kind on its own roots generally ends in failure, 
the wood being rank and sappy and many of the 
laterals barren. Some contend that the way 
out of the difficulty is to work it on to the 
Black Hamburgh, but I have seen it fail in a 
good many instances so worked. Golden Queen 
Seems to suit this capricious Grape well, as, 
indeed, it does other uncertain varieties, such 
as Alnwick Seedling. A few years ago I puta 
bottle graft of the Duke on to the Golden Queen, 


and it has done well, improving each year and 
exhibiting very little trace of the well-known 
spot, which often disfigures the berries and 
renders them useless, Almost every lateral 
bears a bunch, and the berries swell to a large 
size. As soon as softening commences a rather 
drier, bracing atmosphere is necessary, giving 
atmospheric moisture when air is on.—C, 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


GARDENIAS. 


IsHALL be much obliged if you willlet me know 
in your columns what compost suits Gardenias 
best, also a little information upon their treat- 
ment? I shall also be pleased if you could tell 
me the best manner to pack the cut flowers to 
undergo a journey from twenty-four to thirty 
hours, and the composition used by florists to 
steep the flowers in when cut to ensure their 
lasting ?—G. G. : 

*,.* The compost suitable for Gardenias will, 
of course, to a certain extent, depend on the size 
of the plants, as when potting into large pots it 
must be much rougher than for small ones. In 
growing Gardenias many cultivators prefer to 
propagate their own plants, and this is generally 
done by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots put 
singly into well-drained pots of sandy-soil and 
kept in a close propagating case till rooted, 
which will be in about three weeks or so. When 
rooted they must be hardened off, by being in- 
ured to the air of an ordinary stove, when they 
can soon be shifted into larger pots. The points 
of the shoots must be pinched out from time to 
time in order to ensure a bushy habit of growth, 
and the structure in which the plants are kept 
should during the summer have a night tem- 
perature of 70 degs., with a corresponding rise 
during the day. The plants should be so 
situated as to get as much light as possible, 
but at the same time they must be shaded 
from bright sunshine. “By the end of 
June the plants will, if they have done well, be 
ready for their final shift, which may be into 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter. . After 
this, if they are kept well syringed and the 
structure in which they are growing is shut up 
early in the afternoon in order te husband the 
sun-heat, they will make rapid progress, By the 
end of August they must have more air in order 
to harden them off, and ver little, if any, 
shading will then be needed, Oaks the winter 
a minimum night temperature of 55 degs., with 
a rise of 10 degs. or so during the day is very 
suitable for them. As the spring advances the 
flowers will quickly open in the higher tempera- 
ture. Throughout all stages of growth, except 
during the winter, Gardenias are greatly benefited 
by a liberal syringing, as it tends to keep the 
foliage green and healthy, added to which the 
planks are often attacked by insect pests and a 
iberal use of the syringe will help to keep them 
under, If bug or scale effect a lodgment on the 
plants, they must be laid on their sides and 
syringed with one of the many insecticides which 
are effectual in destroying these pests. After 
flowering any straggling shootsmay be shortened, 
and the plants shifted on into pots about 3 inches 
larger than the others. They must again be 
encouraged to grow freely during the summer, 


and be hardened off towards autumn. ... The. 


flowering season in the spring may be regulated 
by the temperature maintained ‘at that time, 
and it is generally the custom to bring them on 
in batches in order-to ensure a succession of 
bloom. 

The flowers should be packed in shallow 
boxes, as they travel much better 
than when in layers, 
of these shallow boxes ‘may be put into a deeper 
one for convenience. If a little fresh } osg 
nearly dry or the finest wood wool is put over 
the bottom of the box in a thin layer and covered 
with tissue paper,’ which must 
the sides, the flowers must be arranged thereon 
as closely as possible, andthe boxfinished off with 
a few layers of tissue paper on the top. In pack- 
ing flowers many make the mistake of being too 
cautious, that is to say, they put them too 
loosely together, the consequence being that 
they move about and become bruised beyond 
recognition. A firm hand is necessary in pack- 
ing flowers, and practice is most essential. 
Flowers that are intended for travelling should 
be cut a few hours before they are packed and 


in this way 
To: send by rail several 


extend round’ 
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placed in jars of water, and they will then be 
well charged with moisture and better able to 
bear the journey than if cut and packed at once. 
We know of no composition to steep the flowers 
in in order to ensure their lasting, 


FUCHSIAS WITH WHITE COROLLAS. 


In the early sixties the varieties of Fuchsia with 
white corollas were but few, and very few of 
that limited number are now in cultivation. 
Still, a couple of them may be oceasionally met 
with—viz., Mme. Cornelisen, which is still a 
very desirable form for flowering out-of-doors 
during the summer, the growth being compact 
and sturdy, and the plant free flowering. The 
second, Princess of Prussia, is somewhat in the 
same way, for in both of them the corolla is 
single. The variety Princess of Prussia occurs 
in a catalogue of Messrs, Rollisson for the spring 
of 1858, when it was described as a novelty, 
having received a first-class certificate at 
Regent’s-park during the preceding summer. 
Of varieties with double white corollas, Ava- 
lanche held its own for a very long time, and it 
is still grown to a certain extent. There was a 
second variety of the same name, the flowers of. 
which were dark, and both being popular at 
the same period often led to a good deal of con- 
fusion. At the present time quite a long list of 
varieties, both single and double, is to be met 
with ; indeed, they are so numerous that it is 
difficult to make a selection therefrom. One of 
the very best is Ballet Girl, which is of good 
free growth, very free flowering, with a large 
double white corolla veined with red at the 
base. The bright coral-red sepals are longer 
than in several others and reflex gracefully, a 
feature which is frequently wanting in many of 
the newer large-flowered varieties. Besides 
this a couple of new varieties from M. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, have pleased me very much, and 
they are certainly worth a place among the 
most select of this section. The varieties in 
question are Duc d’Aumale, with a large 
globular-shaped white corolla, marked with red 
on the lower part of the petals. The sepals are 
short and broad, the flowers reminding one to a 
considerable extent of those of the once uni- 
versally grown Miss Lucy Tinnis, which, how- 
ever, is a weak grower, while in this newer kind 
the style of growth and habit altogether leaves 
nothing to be desired, The second to be men- 
tioned is De Goncourt, in which the corolla is 
single and of an exceedingly pure white 3 the 
sepals, too, which reflex beautifully, are long, 
and of a bright coral-red tint. The edges of 
petals are somewhat wavy, hence the corolla is 
less formal in outline than in many of the others. 
The habit of the plant is good, and the flowers, 
which are supported by long, stout stalks, dis- 
play themselves to the very best advantage. 
Another of M. Lemoine’s varieties, Mme. Carnot, 
will commend itself to the lover of huge blooms, 
for, in addition to this, it is free flowering. The 
leaves of this are rather small and roundish, and 
the habit of the plant more upright than in most, 
of them, but the weight of the flowers canses 
the branches to partially droop, for the massive 
blooms are thickly clustered near the points. 
Other good varieties are Molesworth, Flocon de 
Neige, Duchess of Edinburgh, Colonel Dominé, 
and Mrs. Hill. As an illustration of the pro- 
minent position that the Fuchsia occupied for a 
time may be mentioned the fact that out of the 
seventy varieties acknowledged by the Royal 
Horticultural Society for 1859 to the present 
time, fifty of them obtained their awards 
between the years-1865 and-1875. - Grower. 


—_—_—— 


Malmaison Carnations for pots 
( Kingsworthy }.—There is no race of Carnations 
entitled Rothschild Carnations, -but in the 
gardens of Mr. Leopold de Rothschild Malmaison 
Carnations are grown to great perfection, and a 
large group of these has been exhibited for some- 
years at.the great summer show at the Temple 
Gardens. When you were told of Rothschild 
Carnations, your informant probably had in his 
mind the strain of Malmaisons grown and exhi- 
bited by Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. There are 
a good many varieties of the Souvenir de Mal- 
maison Carnation now in commerce, of which, 
perhaps the prettiest is still the original blush- 
tinted type. The deep pink shade is also effec- 
tive, while in addition to Princess of Wales, 
which you already possess, there are, amongst 
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others, Mrs. Everard Hambro, rose-coloured ; 
Nell Gwynne, white; Sir Charles Fremantle, 
rose-pink } Sir Evelyn Wood, salmon-pink, 
striped with rose} and The Churchwarden, 
crimson-scarlet. 

Seedling Gloxinias.—Young Gloxinias 
from spring-sown seed are often neglected, 
being left in the seed-pans or pots too long and 
becoming drawn and weakly. The tiny plants 
should be thinned out where too crowded as 
soon as they can be handled. A shady but 
not dark position and a moist temperature of 
65 degs. or 70 degs. suit them. February-sown 
batches should be first potted into very small 
pots, and later on into 44-inch pots, the former 
size being sufficiently large for those sown in 
March and April. Thrips often attack the 
foliage unless the syringe is freely used, a 
gentle fumigation once in three weeks being a 
good safeguard against the pest. A compost of 
three parts light fibrous loam and one part 
leaf-mould and silver-sand will grow Gloxinias 
well. These yearling bulbs, if carefully 
wintered in a temperature of, say, 50 degs. or 
55 degs. and potted the following February, 
will make grand plants the second summer.—4J. 


Zaschynanthuses.—The different species 
of Auschynanthus are all very beautiful when in 
flower, and in the case of most of them their 
usual season of blooming is during the autumn 
months. 4. speciosus is one of the showiest 
members of the genus, the curved scarlet flowers 
marked with brown at the mouth being borne 
inlarge terminal clusters. One of the commonest, 
AB. Lobbianus, is in general particulars widely 
removed from the preceding, but in its way it is, 
I think, equally beautiful. In this the stems 
are slender and purple in colour, while the ovate 
leaves are small (not more than an inch long), 
and of a deep bright green, while the thimble- 
shaped calyx, which is quite 1 inch in length, 
is hairy and of a dark purple tint. Protruding 
therefrom we have the bright scarlet corolla, 
curved as in the others, and about a couple of 
inches long. As the calyx is developed some 
little time before the corolla the plant then pre- 
sents the appearance of being studded with dull- 
coloured thimble-shaped blossoms, but as the 
corollas develop they impart quite an additional 
feature to the specimen. There are several 
other species, but the above may be taken as a 
good representative couple, while a third species 
is well worth a place in any garden where 
facilities exist for its culture. This is A‘. 
Hildebrandi, a native of the Shan States. This 
was introduced to Kew in 1894, and up to the 
present I have not seen it anywhere else, 
though it is a charming little kind and quite 
the pigmy of the genus, for it only reaches a 
height of about 4 inches. The comparatively 
large scarlet flowers are borne in terminal 
clusters as in the others. This will succeed in 
a greenhouse temperature, but needs a fairly 
moist atmosphere, such as a cool Orchid-house. 
The other members of the genus are essentially 
stove plants. They are all more or less 
epiphytes, and do well treated as basket-plants, 
particularly the slender yet free-growing ‘A. 
Lobbianus. A mixture of peat, Spagnum, char- 
coal, and leaf-mould will suit them well, as they 
require a porous compost such as this. They 
need a liberal amount of water—of course, more 
during the growing season than in the winter, 
but at no time should they be allowed to become 
dry. Throughout the summer frequent syringing 
is also very beneficial. Propagation is effected 
by means of cuttings, which should be put into 
a light, peaty compost with plenty of sand, and 
in a close propagating-case will soon root.—P. 

Primula obconica.—This is one of the 
most useful plants that an amateur gardener can 
grow, for if grown in an intermediate tempera- 
ture it will continue to flower nearly the year 
round. Last year I sowed a packet of seed of 
the largest-flowered variety of P. obconica, 
named grandiflora, and grew the seedlings on 
with other Primulas until the autumn, when they 
were shifted into 6-inch pots, and placed on a 
shelf near the glass in a warm greenhouse, where 
they flowered right through the winter, and 
have continued full of bloom in all stages of 
development ever since. Even now they are 
sending up any number of new flower-spikes ; 
in fact, there seems no limit to their flowering 
capacity, and with a good stock of these and 
some “Geraniums” the conservatory cannot 
fail to be gay.—J. G., Gosport. 
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before any signs of growth appear. 








OROHIDS. 


THE SWAN ORCHIDS. 


CYCNocHES CHLOROCHILON is one of the most 
generally grown of the Swan Orchids, a South 
American 
really popular. 
fleshy, green pseudo-bulbs as thick as a man’s 


genus that has never become 
The present species has long, 


wrist at the bottom and tapering upwards, 
where they come to a blunt point. The foliage 


is produced on the upper part of these, and is of 


a deciduous character. It can hardly be said 
to be difficult to grow, and yet considerable 


care must be exercised with it if good results 
are to be attained. 
received are very peculiar looking, being just 


The plants when first 


the roundish smooth bulbs, but they soon put 
on a different appearance when introduced to 


heat, and it is not at all unusual for these newly- 


imported bulbs to throw out racemes of bloom 
Here it may 
be well to mention that a great deal of difference 
exists in the varieties of C. chlorochilon. Some 
forms have racemes bearing about two or three 
large flowers, while others push longer ones 


containing ten or twelve, but all have the same | 


singular structure, and all possess the striking 


One of the Swan Orchids (Cyenoches Warscewiczi). 


curved column, which has given the genus its 
popular name. 

The newly-imported plants should, when 
received, be hung head downwards in a shady 
warm-house, and kept here about six weeks. By 
this time they will have plumped up consider- 
ably, and will probably be showing signs of life. 
They may then be potted up in a rather lighter 
description of compost than is usual for estab- 
lished plants, this consisting of about equal parts 
of peat, loam, and Sphagnum Moss, kept open by 
the addition of plenty of finely-broken crocks 
and charcoal, butno sand. This material is still 
used to a much greater extent than is necessary 
among Orchids, greatly to their detriment. 
There being no roots on the plants, this com- 
post may be very firmly placed in the pots or 
baskets used for the plants, in order that it 
may hold the stakes that will be necessary to 
steady the pseudo-bulbs. It is better at the 
first potting to elevate the plants a little above 
the rims, and to allow the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs just to sit on this, but after the plants 
are established this is not necessary, and the 
bulbs may be potted something after the same 
manner as Calanthes—viz., just below the com- 
post, the latter finishing well below the rim of 
the pot to allow of abundant watering. To keep 
the compost a little moist at first without swil- 
ling it with water, a light surfacing of Moss 
may be laid on and kept just damp. This may 
be kept on until the new roots are beginning to 
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work well into the compost, when it may be 
/removed ; and the plants will then require 
/much 


more water. Established specimens 
begin to grow early in the season, and having 
been kept rather dry all through the winter, 
the soil will often be found in a hard condition. 
They should first be given a thorough soaking 


in ‘tepid water, and moistened regularly 
afterwards. Repotting on the lines described 


above may take place as soon as the young 
shoots have well started and before they 
commence to root. Any that do _ not 
require this attention may have a little of the 
old surface soil removed and fresh sweet stuff 
substituted. Grow them as quickly as possible 
by placing the pots in a brisk, moist heat. The 
atmospheric conditions suited to Dendrobiums 
will answer well for Cycnoches, but the foliage 
will not at first stand so much sunshine, and it 
is important that this be kept in good order as 
long as possible. Water the roots very freely 


until the pseudo-bulbs are quite matured, and 
when the foliage begins to turn colour hang the 
plants in a light and very airy position. Lessen 
the water supply by degrees after this, until, by 
mid-winter, it may be entirely withheld for a 
few weeks. 
seing then 


totally at rest, less heat is of 
course necessary; in fact, 
from the time the bulbs finish 
there should be a gradual de- 
cline, but at no time should it 
be much below 55 degs. as the 
pseudo-bulbs, though dry and 
hard - looking, are in reality 
very easily injured, and a kind 
of black rot, not unlike that 
which attacks Calanthes, is 
sometimes set up by careless 
winter treatment. Another 
point that needs special care 
is overhead watering, especi- 
ally when the young shoots 
are appearing. A gentle dew- 
ing occasionally may do no 
harm, but it is easily over- 
done, the water being carried 
down into the heart of the 
young growth and remaining 
there until this damps off. 

Better leave it alone alto- 

gether than lose, perhaps, 

some of the best heads on a 

fine specimen, or smaller 

plants entirely. Scale is the 
worst insect enemy, and fre- 
quently puts in an appearance 
where the atmosphere is at 
all dry. This may usually be 
got rid of by sponging with 
tepid soft water, a little 

Tobacco-juice being added 

should thrips be present on 
G jn the plant. Propagation is 

SUP effected by cutting through 
the rhizomes with a sharp 
knife in autumn after growth 
is finished, dividing the 
plants in spring, and _ treating 
them carefully until estab- 
lished. CC. chlorochilon is a 
native of Demerara, and was 
introduced in 1838. 

Another fine species well 
represented in the accompany- 
ing cut is C. Warscewiczi. 
The treatment for this species 
is practically the same as for 
GC. chlorochilon, and, in com- 
mon with it, more care is re- 
quired in keeping away damp 
and spot than in any other 
detail. Let the resting season 
be distinct and complete, but 
avoid anything like distress of 
the pseudo-bulbs. The column of this kind is 
even more graceful and elegant than that of 
C. chlorochilon, the curve when the petals are 
each thrown back almost exactly resembling the 
neck of a swan. R. 








Campanula turbinata alba.—A most useful 
variety early in July that may be planted in rock garden 
or border. The habit is very neat and somewhat dwarfer 
than in ©. carpatica or its white variety, while it usually 

recedes these latter in the time of flowering. But even 
if pace came together they are sufficiently distinct to be 
useful, 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


SUMMER LEAFING SHRUBS FOR 
SMOKY DISTRICTS. 

TAxkING into consideration the amazing and 
continuous growth of London and other cities 
in this country, and the consequently great 
increase in the area of the ‘‘smoke-laden”’ 
atmosphere surrounding each and all of these 
densely populated districts, an important matter 
is the selection of deciduous shrubs that will 
thrive under such adverse conditions. Now, 
happily, there is a considerable choice amongst 
these, as, from the fact of the foliage being 
renewed every season, they start into growth 
with increased energy each succeeding spring. 
Amongst the best for the purpose must be 
mentioned the Lilacs. These hold their own 
almost anywhere, and, even if they do not 
flower, often serve to furnish a corner where 
little else would grow. The more vigorous kinds 
of Philadelphus are valuable, and especially so 
is the Flowering Currant (Ribes sanguineum), 
whose drooping clusters of blossoms render it in 
spring such a conspicuous object. A good 
companion to it is the Golden Currant (R. 
aureum), the foliage of which is smoother and 
mre glossy than that of the first-named Currant, 
and, consequently, dirt does not so easily effect a 
lodgment on it. Besides this, the beautiful 
golden blossoms are produced very plentifully. 
The Guelder Rose is about the best of the 
deciduous Viburnums, and is a good town plant. 
Bush Honeysuckles (Weigelas) of all sorts are 
vigorous in constitution, and will not only grow, 
but often flower, under very adverse circum- 
stances, but in order to secure a good display of 
bloom they need at least a fairly sunny spot. 
On dry, sandy places, whether the atmosphere 
be smoke-laden or not, the best of shrubs are 
the 

CoLUTEAS OR BLADDER SENNAS, the tender 
green pinnate foliage of which is most attrac- 
tive in spring, and their yellow or reddish Pea- 
shaped flowers in summer, and curious inflated 
seed-pods that remain on after the fall of the 
leaf in autumn, make them most interesting. 
The bush-habited Forsythia viridissima and the 
rambling growing F. suspensa are both valuable 
early-flowering shrubs, the last being extremely 
pretty on a wall. Pyrus Malus floribunda is 
a other beautiful spring-flowering shrub ; indeed, 
in making a selection of the best flowering 
shrubs for any position, this would certainly be 
deserving of a place. The different Hypericums 
(especially the common kind) resist smoke 
pretty well, and being in addition shade-loving 
plants, they often thrive under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. Rubus _ deliciosus, 
though a native of the Rocky Mountains, 
flowers freely in town gardens, where anything 
like favourably situated. The Elder, too, does 
well almost anywhere, and in a very sunny spot 
the golden-leaved variety is very attractive 
during summer. The common Barberry, even 
though it may not flower or fruit so freely as 
whenin the open, will, nevertheless, hold its 
own as a town shrub, as will also Cydonia 
japonica, which in its many varieties may be 
utilised for town gardens. The Jew’s Mallow 
(Kerria japonica) will show its golden Rose-like 
blossoms nearly throughout the summer, and of 
Roses, the most satisfactory is the large single- 
flowered Japanese species (Rosa rugosa) whose 
vigour of constitution often serves it in good 
stead. The bright yellow bark of Salix vitellina 
readers it conspicuous during the winter, and 
the red shoots of the Dogwood also afford 
variety. The white fruits of the Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpus) are very pretty, and the 
large pinnate-leaved species of Rhus are not 
only handsome from a foliage point of view, but 
are also good town plants. The different 
Thorns (Cratzegus) properly come under the 
head of trees, but some of them only attain the 
dimensions of bushes. All the free-growing 
varieties of the May do well in towns, and 
other desirable sorts for this purpose are the 
Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Crus-galli), C. cocci- 
nea, and C. cordata, with their many Dace a: 


Silver Fir-cone.—I am sending a curious 
Fir-cone. The squirrels knocked it off the tree, 
aid it is the only one of the kind we have, and 
every year it has seven or eight of these. I 








once heard they were good-eating—is it true? 
Ishould be so glad if you could give me any 
information about it.—ALicr Lewis. 

*,* The cone you send is from Abies nobilis, 
one of the very finest of the American Silver 
Firs. Unfortunately, it does not thrive in the 
majority of places in the British Isles, and you 
are to be congratulated on possessing what 
appears to be so fine a specimen. In Oregon 
and California it attains a height of 300 feet. It 
was first discovered and introduced by David 
Douglas in 1831. With regard to the cones 
being ‘‘ good-eating,” we have not heard that 
such is the case. But you can easily ascertain for 
yourself ; they are certainly not harmful. The 
seeds of several members of the Conifer tribe are 
edible andeven palatable, but we do not know 
that Abies nobilis is one of them. 


RHODODENDRONS IN THE GARDEN. 


I know of many English gardens where, in the 
late spring and early summer, a festival of 
flowers brightens the year—the time of the 
blossoming of the leafy Rhododendron. In the 
Royal Gardens, Kew, Deepdene, Dorking, 
Dropmore, Maidenhead, and the Staffordshire 
seat of Lord Shrewsbury, Alton Towers, the 
Rhododenéron forms noble groups, which 
luxuriate in the peaty soil, and give birth to a 
thousand seedlings which spring up on every 
hand. 

I remember a splendid scene in a Welsh 
garden, a scene so rich and beautiful in colour 
that it will never fade from memory. From 
across the Vale of Festiniog one may view the 
hilly pleasure and garden grounds of The Plas, 
Tan-y-bwlch, the residence of Mr. W. E. 
Oakeley, and in the early summer the noble 
groups of Rhododendrons fill the hillside with 
colour, many varieties of diverse colouring 
having been planted in the woodland. 

It is a sad mistake, however, to permit the 
shrub undue license ; its vigour and productive- 
ness are, of course, welcome, but the growth is 
apt to overrun shrubs as picturesque and appro- 
priate to the garden scenery. Nota few gardens 
are almost wearisome from the constant repeti- 
tion of the Rhododendron masses, which either 
crowd upon other things or shut out beautiful 
aspects. Flat beds of Rhododendrons are not 
pleasing. Lenjoy the shrub in simple groups or 
where the leafy growth rises from a green 
sward and has a woodland background. Man 
varieties planted are poor in colour, objection- 
able magenta and purple shades, or garish 
pinks and carmines that are the reverse of 
pleasing when used even with extreme caution. 
Too much care can scarcely be taken in select- 
ing those kinds of pure, decided, and artistic 
colours, and never clash the forms together 
without a thought as to the ultimate colour 
harmony. I notice in the ‘English Flower 
Garden” that a select list of varieties is 
given, grouped for effect of colour, and readers 
of GaRDENING, I feel sure, will appreciate 
the names of these kinds as a guide in 
future planting : Reds, rose-colours, and pinks, 
with a few whites—viz., Reds: James Marshall 
Brooks, John Waterer, Atro - sanguineum, 
Alexander Adie, Baron Schreeder. Rose and 
rosy-pinks: Mrs. Penn, Ingrami, Cynthia, 
Bianchi, Fair Rosamond. Whites: Mrs. John 
Clutton, Minnie, Pictum, Fair Ellen, Madame 
Carvalho. Rhododendrons of salmon-red colour 
are best kept separate from others; of these 
good colourings are Lady Eleanor Cathcart and 
Mrs. R. 8. Holford. Purples must be kept 
away from reds, but group well with any 
whites; some of the best for colour are 
Everestianum, Album elegans fastuosum, 
Cyaneum, Lady Normanton, Reine Hortense, 
Luciferum. 

We strongly advise intending purchasers to 
get plants from layers, not grafted, as when 
upon a vigorous stock it is likely that in time 
the host will stifle the guest. Good loamy or 
peaty soils will prove congenial to this glorious 
flowering shrub, but in limy ground it is never 
happy. 

In the sunny southern coasts of the British 
Isles many of the splendid Indian Rhododen- 
drons and hybrid kinds flourish exceedingly, 
and even further north where shelter from 
surrounding woodland shields the exotics from 
keen frosts and winds. 

A valley of Rhododendrons is a picture of 
glorious colour. Visitors to the Royal Gardens, 
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Kew, rejoice in the Rhododendron dell in early 
summer, where masses of splendid colouring 
light up the landscape and give welcome relief 
to the noble tree life surrounding them. 

The taller kinds of Lily are happy amongst 
Rhododendrons, which afford shelter to the 
rising shoots in spring, and support the tali 
stems of flowers. Lilium auratum, the Tiger 


Lily, L. excelsum, L. Grayi, L. speciosum, L. 
be planted in 
ag 


Henryi, and many others should 
this way for bold effects, 


LATE ROSE REPLIES, 


—_—_ 


Growing Roses in the Black Coun- 
try (B. M. R.).—Dwellers in the Black 
Country have certainly many obstacles to con- 
tend with, but in your case, where you say you 
are only troubled with smuts from the adjacent 
ironworks, we think that by frequently syring- 
ing the plants and a judicious selection of 
kinds, that you would become fairly successful 
in the culture of this popular fiower. We 
should recommend you to have your beds well 
prepared as soon as possible. If some good 
meadow loam were available it would pay you 
to secure a load and have this well incorporated 
with your soil when trenching. We much pre- 
fer good loam to a lot of manure. Give the 
latter in severe moderation only. Plant early, 
and_ we think some bushes around the stan- 
dards would give you best results. We can 
recommend the following as reliable kinds for 
smoky districts, either as standards or bushes: 
Jules Margottin, John Hopper, General Jacque- 
minot, Charles Lefebvre, Senator Vaisse, 
Prince C. de Rohan, Pride of Waltham, Dr. 
Andry, Baroness Rothschild, La France, Boule 
de Neige, Duke of Edinburgh, Magna Charta, 
Mme. I. Pereire, Mrs. J. Laing, Ulrich 
Brunner, Bouquet d’Or, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Mrs. Paul, Grace Darling, Homer, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Camoens, and Clara Watson. The 
following would make good Climbers: Gloire 
de Dijon, Reine Marie Henriette, Réve d’Or, 
Mme. Alfred Carriere, Blairii No. 2, Mme. 
Berard. We think if you look up back numbers 
of this paper you will find valuable hints on 
every conceivable subject relating to the Rose. 


Roses of inferior quality (Impatience). 
—To obtain rare Rose blooms, similar to those 


Y}seen at exhibitions, you must see that your 


plants are in a healthy condition at the root. If 
you have reason to suspect that they are not in 
this condition, we should recommend you to 
transplant your Roses not later than the end of 
October. Heel in the plants temporarily under 
a north hedge, and have the ground thoroughly 
trenched. See that the bottom soil is well 
broken up, but do not have it brought to the 
surface. Work fin some well-decayed manure, 
also burnt earth. We do not advise putting 
too much manure in the soil. We rather 
advocate the giving of stimulants in liquid form 
just as flower buds are visible. The roots are 
then in a better condition to utilise the extra 
nourishment. A dressing of lime or chalk 
should follow the second season. If this is well 
incorporated with the soil marvellous results 
will follow. Thinning the growths must also be 
attended to. We like to do this in autumn, 
and usually leave about five or six of the ripest 
shoots, removing the remainder quite down to the 
base. Rather severe pruning must be employed 
in spring, but regulated according to variety. 
We think if you work upon these lines, and 
disbud freely, that you will be able to com- 
pete most favourably with your neighbours. 
To obtain really fine flowers much depends 
upon varieties. The following dozen H.P.’s and 
H.T.’s are first rate: Mrs. John Laing, A. K. 
Williams, C. Lefebvre, A. Colomb, Mme. G. 
Luizet, Marie Baumann, G. Piganeau, La France, 
Ulrich Brunner, Caroline Testout, Horace 
Vernet, Mrs. 8. Crawford ; and the twelve be: t 
Teas are C. Mermet, Souv. d’Elise Vardon, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Marie Van Houtte, The 
Bride, Maman Cochet, Innocenté Pirola, Anna 
Ollivier, Souv. dun Ami, Souv. de S. A. 
Prince, Medea, Mme. Hoste. 


“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 15s. Of all 
Booksellers, 
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THE MAIDEN’S WREATH 
RAMOSA.) 


Rosé MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY.—From Mrs. Fayle, 
Merlin, Clonmel, Ireland : ‘‘ Grown on a tree planted last 
autumn. Has had several flowers as large as the one 
enclosed.” 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 





Tus is a usetul plant for the greenhouse when 
well grown, the long, wiry-looking stems being 
covered for a great length with pure white 
flowers. For cutting it is very useful, the spikes 
of bloom keeping in good condition for a long 
time. The plants are easily managed, being 
nearly hardy, and only sufficient fire heat is 
required to keep the frost out. Give air on all 
favourable occasions, and keep the plants on the 
dry side, nothing being more injurious than a 
close, stuffy atmosphere and too much water at 
the roots through the winter. Whilst making 
their growth a plentiful supply of water is 
necessary, loosening the surface of the soil 
occasionally with a pointed stick, and sprinkling 
a little artificial manure on when well rooted. 
A few plants should be raised annually to take 
the place of old ones, as they never flower so 
freely or look so well after the third season. 
Some growers sow Francoa-seedin March in well- 
drained pans filled with finely-sifted soil, con- 
sisting of two parts peat or leaf-soil and one of 
loam, adding a sprinkling of sand to keep it 
open. These are placed in a temperatu. of 
55 degs., and covered with a square of glass. 
As soon as the seedlings appear they are placed 
close to the glass, where they will receive as 
much light and air as possible, gradually hard- 
ening them off and potting on as required, most 
of these flowering the same season. For general 
use the best time to sow is August, placing the 
pans in a warm, shady frame, which can be kept 
close until the seed germinates, when a little air 
should be admitted. When large enough prick 
off the seedlings into pans or boxes 3 inches 
apart, shading them from the bright sun. When 
established they should have plenty of air, and 
enjoy the full amount of light. When the 
plants are making new growth in spring, pot 
them off into large 60’s, using a compost of two 
parts loam and one of spent Mushroom-dung, 
mixing a good sprinkling of sand in to keep it 
open. Firm potting is essential. When the 
pots are full of roots shift the plants into 5-inch 
sizes, in which they will flower. The following 
spring they will require re-potting, placing them 


in 7-inch or 8-inch pots, where they will remain 


until thrown away. Syringing should only be 


done in bright weather, when the foliage will 


dry quickly, or the water remaining in the axils 
of the leaves will sure to cause canker. 
EEAB::8: 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Seasonable notes (G. M.).—We are 
pleased to learn that you find the advice given 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has enabled you to 
grow a splendid lot of plants, and that the stems 
of your plants are also of good size and promise 
well. The fact that they are doing so well 
points also to the fact that the roots are now 
working well into the soil, and on this account 
you are quite in order in proposing to start with 
soot-water at once. As to the use of cow- 
manure-water, do not be in too great a hurry 
with this. When you do water with this plant 
food giveit weak at first, increasing the strength 
and frequency of application as the season grows 
apace. Your difficulty appears to be that of 
bud-production, and as a great many of your 
plants are developing the July bud, we should 
advise you in almost every instance to rub out 
the bud, and select the strongest shoot on each 
stem, and push this on with all vigour. We 
have good reason for believing that the new 
shoots just referred to will develop second 
crown-buds in ample time for the flowers to be 
at their best in the Midlands by November 11th, 
the date of your show. The latter part of 
August should see the second crown-buds 
appearing, and this will give sufficient time for 
nice blooms to develop for the exhibition. It 
would be better all the same if the buds appeared 
between the third and last week of August. 
Any late varieties in your collection of plants 
which produce the first crown-bud toward the 
end of July had better be retained, as there is a 
great chance of the second crown-bud being too 
late for your purpose from these plants. To 
essist your plants at this period give each one 
plenty of growing space, tying out the shoots to 
Apen thoroughly. 





First Prize. — A COLLECTION OF SWEET 
Pras.—From Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gra- 
velly-hill, Birmingham : ‘‘ Sweet Peas gathered 
from a long row in my garden, well in the 
open, including a few New American Sweet 
Peas and new American hybrids not yet 
named. I enclose the names of those sent: 
New American Hybrid (mixed), Aurora, 
Brilliant, Creole, Burpee’s new Countess of 
Radnor, Maid of Honour, Golden Gate, 
Captivation, Alice Eckford, Countess of Aber- 
deen, Duchess of York, Mrs. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Queen of the Isles, Crown Jewel, Firefly, 
Lotty Eckford, New Blanche Burpee, Dorothy 
Tennant, Lovely, Invincible Carmine, Blanche 
Ferry, Meteor, Lady Beaconsfield, Mars, 
Empress of India, Mrs. Eckford, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, Lady Penzance, Catherine Tracy, 
Royal Rose, Duke of Clarence, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Apple Blossom, Prima Donna, 
Splendour, Toreador, Venus, Ovid, Alice Kek- 
ford, Stanley, Boreatton, Cardinal, Princess of 
Wales, and Miss Hunt.” 


The finest collection we have ever received from 
a private garden, the variety numbering about 
thirty-three, comprising, too, many quite recent 
kinds, all well packed and admirably grown. 


Creole is a beautiful blue, and other kinds of 


good colours are Golden Gate, Captivation, Alice 
Eckford, Lotty Hckford, Dorothy Tennant, 
Lovely, Meteor, Apple Blossom, Venus, Stanley, 
Ovid, and Maid of Honour. 


Second Prize. — WuitE Lity (Lilium can- 
didum). —From Marion Warner, Wormley, 
Herts: ‘‘The fairest flower of the week in my 


garden is undoubtedly the Madonna Lily, the 
blossom spikes of which are 5 feet in height. I 
enclose one of them, together with a spike of 
Alstrcemeria aurantiaca, which carries without 
support more than a score of rich orange 


blossoms 4 feet 6 inches above the ground. 


Mingled with these and rising above them are 
pale 
Delphiniums, while in front of this group the 
graceful gleaming white Bellflower, Love in the 
Mist (Nigella damascena), and orange and 


the tapering azure spikes of the 


yellow Iceland Poppies give the same cool, 


refreshing harmony, the orange colour just 
redeeming the blue and white from excessive 
I send you a spike of the 
Campanula persicifolia, which is, I believe, the 
It is a particularly 
perfect form of the double flower, and the name 


coldness of tone. 
variety known as coronata. 


Narcissiflora might well describe it.” 


Third Prize.—SOLANUM JASMINOIDES.—-From 


Miss M. Blofield, Hoveton House, Norfolk : 


‘From a gardenin East Norfolk ; the plant has 
been in the same position with slight protection 


for nine years.” 
A beautiful gathering of this fair flower, 





FuamME Nasturtium (Tropeolum speciosum). — From 
Mrs. Randles, Bryne Afon, Wrexham. 

Fine wreaths of this brilliant flower, which we find as 
easily grown in the south as inthe north, with a little care. 
No plant has more varied use in our gardens, walls, 
hedges, groups of evergreens, or even of trees like the 
Yew, being adorned by rt. 

Rosse LA FrRANcE.—From Miss Violet Reade, Campsea 
Ashe, Wickham Market; ‘‘ Growing in a hedge of Roses 
on its own roots.” 

Magnijicent flowers of this Rose. 

Sweer Pras FroM IRELAND.—From Miss Ethel Studdert, 
Moy House, Lahinch, Co. Clare: ‘‘Sown in the open 
ground on March 22nd, and are in full bloom now. I have 
30 different colours, but am only sending a few of the 
delicate shades. They have grown about 7 feet high, and 
the garden is close to the sea (Atlantic).” 

A beautiful gathering, well grown and packed, and only 
eclipsed by the greater variety in the first prize collection. 


CAMPANULA ISOPHYLLA AND AGROSTEMMA CORONARIA.— 
From B., Preston: ‘‘ The Campanula is a pretty flower for 
the rock garden upon a warm, sheltered, sloping border.” 
The Agrostemma is a richly-coloured variety. 
Roses FOR ScoTbaAND.—From Mr. Lennan, The Gardens, 
Moniack House, Beauby, N.B.: ‘‘ A few Roses grown ina 
open border with very little shelter. They were planted 
in January of this year.” 
Charming flowers of Mme. J. Grotz, white, with soft 
apricot centre, and Francisca Kruger. 
GAILLARDIAS.—From Mr. J. Hill, Redclyffe, Torquay : 
“Blooms of Gaillardia grandiflora, cut from two plants in 
the mixed border.” 
Rich and effective in colour. 


JAPANESE Pinxk.—From Mr. Woodcock, Ths Gardens, 
Beechis, Fleet, Hants: ‘‘Flower of Dianthus Heddewigi. 
Seed sown first week in February.’ 

Bright and pretty in colour. 





A fine flower of tender colour. 
RoskEs AND DELPHINIUMS FROM CHESTERFIELD.—From Mr. 


Jas. Wright, Foljambe-terrace, Eastgate-road. 


Beautiful in colour and admirably grown. 


Roses W. A. RICHARDSON AND CrIMsON RAMBLER.—From 
Mr. Edward OC. Devine, The Gardens, Herberton, Black- 
rock, Ireland : ‘‘ There are some 200 trusses of the above 
on an arch in the flower-garden. The Roses were planted 
December, 1896, and Crimson Rambler is flowering on 
the shoots made last summer and tied out from arch, 
so they would have the greatest amount of light and 
air toripen. They were tied on arch last winter, when 
the old head was cut off. Crimson Rambler gives as 
large a truss on older rods with spurred laterals, but does 
not grow so evenly as one-year-old leaders, and so is not 
fit for arch work. W. A. Richardson, on the contrary, 
gives me the best results from spurred laterals on two, 
three, or four-year wood, the trusses having from 8 to 30 
buds, which, opening in succession, make a pretty picture 
for many weeks. On young leaders W. A. Richardson 
Rose is very uncertain in colour with me. Soil, stiff clay 
mixed with lime-rubbish and coal-ashes—this prevents 
cracking in dry weather.” 


Rost Unricuh Brunner.—From Rev. J. B. Shackle, 
Dropmore Vicarage, Maidenhead: ‘‘A few blooms of 
Ulrich Brunner, those from plants on their own roots, 
grown in a bed with Lilies, Iris, Narcissus, etc., and 
without any mulch or watering whatever. The cuttings 
were struck in the open ground and have made good 
plants, although, as you know, our soil is not particularly 
favourable for Roses. Speaking generally, no doubt there 
are exceptions. My experience is that with a little 
patience Roses on their own roots do as well here as upon 
the Brier or Manetti.” 


A Hysrip Liry.—From Mr. Wm. Stratton, Broughty 
Ferry, Forfarshire : ‘‘ Flowers of Lilium Dal-Hansoni (sub- 
genus Martagon). Raised from seed sown spring, ’88. 
First blooms came in 1892. I am forwarding, too, a 
photograph of part of bed containing about 30 flower- 
stems, from which the above blooms were cut.” 

KNIPHOFIA DIANA AND OLD CLOVE CARNATION.—From the 
Gardener, Wallcroft, Durdham Park, Bristol : ‘“‘ Kniphofia 
Diana thrives well in a dry position. Of the Carnations 
we grow, this, I think, is the sweetest and best. It is 
rather late this season.” 

Sweer Winu1sMs.—From Mrs. R. Neeld, Twatley Farm, 
Malmesbury, Wilts : ‘‘They make a good show along the 
edge of a herbaceous border, some of the plants being 
3 feet 6 inches across—most of them 2 feet 6 inches or 
3 feet. The seed was sown two years ago, in August, and 
the seedlings planted out in November following.” 


Roses AND Srocks.—From Mr. Cooper, Eastwood, Old 
Calton, Norwich : ‘‘The Stock is Peerless. I have a bed 
of them now looking very fine, and although I have been 
gathering from them for the last fortnight, they look as 
well as ever—they throw out blooms from every joint.” 


CENTAUREA MACROCEPHALA. — From Mr. J. Knight, 
Portway High School, Lower Weston, Bath : ‘Growing in 
a clump in middle of a bed, 4 feet high, and having about 
twenty-five heads of bloom, which do not all come out 
together. A bold, striking plant.” 


Sweet PEAS AND RosEs.—From Mrs. E. P. Mack, 
Lammas Rectory, Norwich : ‘‘ Roses from new Rose-trees 
planted this spring. The Sweet Peas were sown in pans 
and then transplanted in rows.” 


Porries.—From Edith M. Frant, Blackhurst: ‘‘ A fine 
series of Field and other Poppies, but difficult to send in 
all their splendour.” 


Litium coucuicum (L. Szovitzianum).—From the Gardener, 
Wallcroft, Durdham Park, Bristol: ‘‘A choice, hardy 
Lily. It wants to be deep, as it is a lover of moisture.” 

Rost MERVEILLE DE Lyon.—From Miss G. Godolphin 
Osborne, Chicklade, Hindon, Wilts: ‘“‘ From chalk soil, 
open border; also Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, shrubs 
6 feet high, one mass of bloom.” 


GAILLARDIAS OF FINE COLOURS.—From Mr. Gooderham, 
Burh Hall, Aylsham, Norfolk. 


GLADIOLUS GROWN IN OPEN AND ALSTR(@®MERIAS.—From 
Mr. Cooke, Birch, near Colchester. 


Rosges.—From Mr. Charles W. Crosley, Broome Ilurst, 
Dorking. 

Mock ORANGE (Philadelphus coronarius and hirsutus), 
DELPHINIUM, AND SpirzA ARuNCUS.—From Mr. W. H. 
Banks, Hergest Croft, Kington, Herefordshire. 

CARNATION Mrs. R. Hote AND MIGNONETTE (sown 
April 14th),—From Mrs. Hare, Ballymole, Queenstown, 
Co. Cork. 

SPIRAA ARLEFOLIA.—From Mr. Paulley, Pulham Market, 
Harleston, Norfolk. 

Tue Goar’s Bearp (Spirea Aruncus).—From Marjorie 
Harrison, Acton, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

Burr Linry.—From Mr. W. Long, Worcester-street Broms- 
grove: “Lilium testaceum, Veronica salicifolia, and 
Chrysanthemum latifolium.” 

CARNATIONS, STOCKS, AND SwEET PHas.—F'rom Mr. Evans, 
Pembroke Dock: ‘‘All grown in a mixed border facing 
south.” 





we The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during three months, commencing 
on June 4 and ending August 27, as prizes, 
1st, a volume of the ‘* English flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ “Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
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announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
The 
name of the flower shoud be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 


fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. 


will be welcome. 
Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 


tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 


of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very pay cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box, 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 





-Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
uertes should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
onswers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


933—Clematises dying (J. Rowley).—Due, doubt- 
less, to the pernicious system of grafting. We have had 
many Clematises die in the same way. 

934—Asparagus plumosus (Swusic).—The best 
compost for this plant consists of one-half good sweet 
turfy loam well decayed, one-fourth of peat soil, such as 
the gardeners use for Azaleas or similar plants, the rest 
being leaf-soil, well-decayed manure from a hotbed, ana 
some white sand. Any florist should be able to supply 
you with this. 

935 — Pruning Lonicera sempervirens 
(Anaious).—If considerations of space render it necessary 
to prune your Honeysuckle, this should be done as soon as 
the flowering season is past; but such wild climbers are 
best left to ramble untouched by the knife, and to exhibit 
their charms untrammeled by conventional restrictions, 

936—Hoya (Monte Carlo).—We assume that yours is 
the creeping Hoya carnosa. That needs a moderate 
temperature of from 60 degs. at night to 70 degs. in the 
dav. The plant needs a moderate supply of water, enough 
to keep the soil just moist. Some old mortar, screened, 
mixed with the soil, does good. Great care must be taken 
to keep the stems and leaves very clean, as the plant is 
perceptible to attacks of mealy-bug. 


937—Sealded Grapes (Tag).—Your Grapes have 
been badly scalded. This trouble is generally unsuspected. 
During the night the vapour or moisture exhaled from the 
floor and house settles in the form of moisture on the 
berries, and then in the morning, before ventilation is 
given, a sudden burst of hot sunshine scalds the thin 
skin of the Grapes through the moisture on them. The 
best remedy is to allow a little top ventilation to exist all 
night. That keeps the atmosphere drier. 

938—Weeping Ash (M. D.).—Even if you had been 
able to raise the Weeping Ash from cuttings or layers, 
such a method of propagation would have proved useless, 
as, the habit of growth being naturally pendent, you 
would merely have obtained a prostrate-growing bush. 
The Weeping Ash must be grafted or budded on the 
common Ash, at a sufficient height to give an effective 
droop of branches. 

939—Mealy-bug (A. G.).—You may safely use a 
tablespoonful of paraftin to a gallon of water, keeping it 
well stirred in the process of syringing. But if you have 
Grapes on your Vines, you will render them quite unfit 
for use. If you have any movable plants in the house 
carry them outside, and well cleanse or wash them of the 
pests. Butit is doubtful, even if you syringe the Vines two 
or three times with the paraffin solution, you will get rid 
of the mealy-bug. If you will get spirits of wine, and, 
with a small brush touch each insect—wherever found 


—over with the spjrit, you may destroy many and keep 


them in Check until the winter, when the house should be 
thorotghly cleansed as well as the Viné-rods. 











The variety is a poor one, scarcely grown by anyone 


plants may bloom and fruit next year. 


dressing of lime or crushed chalk into your soil, and try 


or phosphate would also do good. Keep the young suckers 


seasons, and for 
Grass. 


you well can. L 
autumn, and the Grass has become green. 


weather. 
watered during hot weather. 


bulbs shortly, and grow them on as if to bloom. Some may 





also of shanking. 























































940—Seedling Alstroemerias (Mrs. P.).—You 
may plant the Alstreemerias in the autumn, varying the 
tuberous roots to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches. They 
are perennials in the best sense of the word, becoming 
stronger with each succeeding year. We have great 
clumps of them now in bloom, which are 3 feet and 4 feet 
high, and form gorgeous breadths of colour. These were 
raised from seed sown six years ago, and have been shifted 
twice when they became too thick. Of course you may 
save seed and raise young plants every year, but you 
should find the old ones perfectly satisfactory. 

941-Show boxes for flowers (C. G.).—There is 
no prescribed size for boxes in which to exhibit Asters and 
Stocks, so far as we are aware. With respect to Dahlias, 
the boxes are generally for twelve large blooms, 24 inches 
long and 18 inches wide ; also 3 inches deep in front and 
8 inches behind. Rose boxes have no wooden tops. They 
are made about the same size for the same number of 
blooms, or a little less so, and 4inches deep. They are 
filled with Moss, tubes holding water being stood in the 
Moss to receive the flowers. Dahlia boxes have sloping 
wood tops, and these have holes bored in them large 
enough to hold the required metal tubes for water. 


942A damp greenhouse (ZH. J. W.).—The 
dampness of your greenhouse doubtless arises from the 
free watering of the Ferns growing on the sides of the 
house. It seems, for that reason, to be unfitted for 
flowering plants. More air is certainly needed, and 
perhaps more light. You should try Fuchsias, as these 
like a little shade. Begonias might flower moderately. 
Celosias from seed give nice colour. But it is hard to 
suggest plants to flower where Zonal Pelargoniums will 
not do. So, as these usually do so well in a greenhouse, 
White Marguerites may do with you; try them, but the 
Begonias should give the richest colour. 


043—Carter’s Prolific Raspberry (Hero).—We 
cannot possibly say whether the Raspberry sent is the 
one named above, or any other variety. The fruits travelled 
per post so badly that they were beyond recognition. The 
leaf resembles Carter’s, but that isnot much. Raspberries 
generally have little individuality. They want to be seen 
growing to tell what sort. If it does well with you, that 
is most satisfactory. From the description you give of 
your turfy soil we conclude that it will do Raspberries 
well. But it would be wise to break it up as deeply as 
you can and plant it with strong-growing Potatoes first, 
burying the turf well down. A heavy dressing of soot 
after ploughing, harrowed in, would do good. Then, after 
taking off the Potatoes, give a good dressing of manure, 
and plant Raspberries. 

944 Defective Strawberries (Z. S.).—If your 
King of the Earliest Strawberry-plants were put out late 
last year that would account for their defective cropping. 


950—Propagating ‘‘Geraniums” (#. D),— 
Whether your so-called ‘‘Geraniums” be large-flowered 
or Zonal Pelargoniums, it is certain that the bad habit 
of the plants does not arise from any defect of the cut- 
tings, but rather with the house in which the plants are 

rown. Probably, and in spite of its being modern, which 
is a doubtful recommendation, itis too deficient in air and 
light, the plants too far from the glass. Such plants, of 
course, do not make stout, sturdy shoots, but long weak 
ones, and these never make good cuttings Still, we 
regard the structure of the house as being in fault. 

951—Various (Ignoramus).—The distance apart in a 
bed at which Tuberous Begonias should be planted depends 
on the size of the plants. If they be small, 14 inches apart 
will do. If they be from two year or three year tubers. 
and strong, they should be planted fully 18 inches apart, 
We prefer to see strong plants put out 24 inches apart on 
a close-growing carpet of some suitable plant. Solomon’s 
Seal may be bodily lifted in a clump, with a long fork sent 
down deep right under the roots, and put into fresh soil. 
Do this when the stems and leaves begin to decay. Shade 
will suit the plants very well. The middle of March is 
the best time to hard prune in Ivy as new growth is soon 
made. But yours seems to need special attention now. 
Do your cutting with a knife, and you may be able to 
relieve the present weight materially without removing 
all the leaves. Youcould cut it back harder in the spring. 


952—Diseased Tomato (C. D.).—If you will look 
through our answers of last week you will find two refer- 
ences to diseased Tomatoes that were exactly the same as 
your own. The disease is unfortunately common. Besides 
the suggestions as to its cause there made, it is also 
suggested that the minute spores of the fungus or 
mildew being in the atmosphere of the house are carried 
down by moisture to the underside of the fruit, and 
there, in the moisture which often hangs as a drop for 
some time, becomes living or active, the spores penetrating 
to the fruit and causing the decay, just as similar spores 
penetrate to the Potato and injure that root. Try the 
washing of pipes in the house with sulphur, as previously 
advised, if you can. 

953—Barren fruit-trees (J'ottenham).—Even the 
best of fruit-trees are fruiting very indifferently this year, 
in spite of there having been so grand a bloom. But 
your trees seem to have been much neglected. We advise 
you to have the heads thinned of the crowded or inner 
branches, during the winter—also have everything beneath 
them cleared away and burned, the soil well forked over 
and cleaned, then mulched with manure to help feed the 
roots, and keep the weeds down. Then, in the winter, 
after the pruning is done, give all the stems and main 
branches, as far as you can reach, a coating with lime- 
white, but put some clay into it to give it substance and 
make it a brown colour. If you can stir a teacupful of 
paraffin into the wash and keep it well stirred in using, it 
will do good. 

954—Ants on tennis-lawn (J. H.).—Get some 
good-sized flower-pot pans, dip them into boiling water, then 
having some hot treacle, with a coarse paint-brush coat 
over the insides of the pans with it, giving a second coat 
| after the first has set, then at night place these, with the 

treacle side downwards, close to the ants’ run, just tilting 
one side or edge enough from the ground to enable the 
insects to get under. They usually attack the treacle 
greedily, and when the pan is found full of insects should 
be plunged into hot water, then re-coated with treacle. 
This plan has proved in other cases to be remarkably 
effectual. 

955—Destroying path-weeds (Amateur ),—Salt, 
in a dry fine state, sprinkled on walks where there are 
weeds, does kill them for a time, but, being a manure also, 
usually feeds other weeds later, and causes them to grow 
all the stronger. Boiling water, if it can be poured over 
the weeds at nearly boiling-point, is more efficacious. 
But the best results are obtained from the use of a weed- 
killer, a poisonous liquid sent out in iron drums, and you 
mix it in a tub at the rate of about 1 gallon to 10 gallons 
or 20 gallons of water, using it in an old sprinkling water- 
pot. Look over our advertising columns for the weed- 
killer. 

956—Hydrangeas (&. M.).—The variety Hydrangea 
japonica variegata is hardy generally, but is all the better 
for some protection in the winter in cold districts. All 
Hydrangeas like a soil that contains a fair proportion of 
peat or black peaty soil. If you have a plant in a pot and 
want to shift it, get equal portions of turfy loam and 
peat-soil, add some old hot-bed manure and sand, and 
repot. These Hydrangeas generally do well as ordinary 
border plants, if the soil be suitable. 

957—Grapes shanking (Robert).—This trouble in 
Grapes comes chiefly from the roots being in a border 
where the soil is unsuitable. Perhaps the roots have got 
too deep, and away from the food the upper soil has. 
When such is the case the only remedy is found in opening 
the border to the roots, lifting them, adding fresh soil, 
especially beneath the roots, laying them nearer the 
surface, and replanting. This work should be done in 
October. Add, as a top dressing, some crushed bones, 
wood-ashes, and old sandy mortar rubbish, as these are 
elements Muscat Grapes like. You may be keeping the air 
of your house too close and damp. If that be so give 
more air and less moisture. 


958—Tomato for name (Ploughshare).—It is not 
possible to answer your query as to name of Tomato by a 
leaf. Very probably there is a slight difference from Ham 
Green, as such variations from seed are common. It is 
practically impossible, even if seen growing, to determine 
name of a variety, so closely do many resemble each other. 
In these days of liberty everybody christens their own 
yariety any name they like—hence we haye, perhaps, 
one hundred names, and about ten distinct varieties. 

959—Clerodendron leaves (G. Z.).—The leaves 
sent seem to indicate natural decay, accelerated by some 
scald owing to the sun’s rays scorching the tissue through 
the moisture on them. Possibly a little shading would 
have been desirable. Then the shifting into a fresh pot 
would have checked the root action somewhat, and that 
would help to promote in the old leaves that have not 
vigorous young wood to sustain them, early decay. Do 
not overdo the watering, and spray. the plant only after 
the sun goes off. As no fire-heat is given, much less 
damping down is needed than otherwise would be the 
case. 


now. You would do well to get early runners of Royal 
Sovereign and of Sir Joseph Paxton, and plant those as 
being far superior varieties. All the same, your present 
If they do not 
bloom well grub them up directly. It is possible that 
what blooms your plants had may have suffered from late 
frosts. Nothing can be done to help them now. 


945—Raspberries decaying (G. J. W.).—It is 
difficult to judge the condition of your Raspberries by a 
small sprig of flowers, as they were somewhat dried when 
they reached us. But we assume that the canes, when 
they have bloomed, decay rather than keep strong and 
healthy. That is an unfortunate habit Raspberries have 
on some soils, probably because deficient of certain 
constituents, probably lime. We have seen the same 
thing on stiff soils in the county of Surrey. The young 
canes do not evidently make hard mature wood, and 
eventually they decay. We advise you to fork ina 


the effect it has. Probably a liberal dressing of Basic Slag 


to very few and the strongest only. A little shade does 
the leaves no harm. 

946—Weeds on lawn (Reader).—The plant you 
term Yarrow, is probably a Matricaria of the Chamomile 
family. It maintains complete greenness in the driest of 
that reason some prefer it to browned 
We advise you, if you wish to exterminate it, 
to cut it out with a sharp knife as deep in the ground as 
But it may be best to leave the matter till 
As to watering 
a lawn, you may do that ad libitum every day during hot 
See how cricket grounds are being constantly 
The soaking should be 
thorough and be well followed up. If ib cannot be so 
then it is best to leave it alone, as no good will then be 
done. 

947—Various (G. E. L.).—Pot up your small Freesia- 


bloom, but the rest will do so well the following year. It 
may be wise, however, to purchase a few new bulbs all the 
same. Most gardeners do, but they also find their best 
bulbs, well ripened and repotted, bloom well the following 
year. Your German Ivy-leaf Pelargonium is a brilliant 
scarlet, but seems to open indifferently. Probably it 
would do so better in a pot, and inside a greenhouse. 
Your Maiden-hair Fern seems to be over-watered, and it 
is suffering from sour soil. Possibly well shaken out and 
repotted in fresh soil would do it much good. Cut back 
the Heliotrope one-third its height. 

948—Pruning Red Currants (/’. M.).—Prune 
these at once, the strong leading shoots to 6 inches ; 
the lesser or side shoots to 2 inches. If any of these shoots 
break afresh they can be pinched back and close pruned 
in the winter. Red Currants fruit best on close spurs. 
Cut out Plantains and Daisies from a lawn with a long, 
sharp spade or chisel, and put a drop of paraffin-oil upon 
the roots. Fil! up with fine soil, and you will soon cover 
the bare places. 

949 Black Hamburgh Grapes (0zon).—Your 
Grapes, judging by the sample sent, are partially colouring, 
and partially shanking. But Grapes in a semi-ripe condi- 
tion, sent roughly packed per post, reach us in a damaged 
state, and we cannot well tell whether they are suffering 
from shanking or scald, or from the rough usage in transit. 
As you say your roots are chiefly outside, it is just possible 
that they have gone deep in search of moisture, and _-fail 
to find proper food. Thijs isso Commonly the cate, and 
See reply to ‘‘ Robert.” 
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liberal treatment, which Dahlias like, and have obtained 
such poor results, you had better withhold too liberal a 
supply of water. A mulch of long manure should do good 
to keep in what moisture is in the soil. Pinch out all bad 
blooms so soon as they appear. Still more must be looked 
for from warmer nights than from anything else. Dahlias 
are late, and a show of them—Oactus varieties especially 
—nearly at the end of this month, now practically here, is 
far too soon. We fear there will be few good flowers seen 
before the middle of August. 


970—Medicated garden shreds (Dean & Co.).— 
Your paint-coated shreds seem to be very useful, only 
needing to be offered in diverse lengths to suit diverse- 
sized branches. To have them ready cut would be a great 
help to the gardener. They would be very enduring, but 
the test liesin practical use. Certainly they would not 
be harmed by weather. 


971—-Garden allotment (M. P. L.).—Your allot- 
ment should first have the weeds cut down close to the 
ground with a reaping-hook, then burnt. Next have the 
ground well manured, putting upon it good stable-manure 
if obtainable, at the rate of a cartload or ton to each 5 rods. 
Let this be half-decayed. Then dig it in deeply, fully 
12 inches to 14 inches, and sow Turnips, winter Onions, 
and Cabbage-seed. Also plant early Savoys, white Cab- 
bages, Coleworts, and Kales, to give a winter supply. 
That will clean the ground and get it into good condition 
for spring crops of vegetables—Potatoes, Beans, Peas, 
Carrots, Onions, etc.—and in sowing or planting, add at 
the rate of 2 1b. per rod, a dressing of sulphate of ammonia. 
Then you can plant such perennials as you may like in 
clean ground in the autumn. Get a list from a grower of 
perennials and select according to height and time of 
blooming. All are good, but there are myriads. 


972—Various (Erin).—Make your next letter briefer. 


umbellatus.——B. J.—1, Polygonum Brunonis ; 2, Lychnis 
hybrida ; 3, Galega officinalis ; 4, Beupleurum fruticosum. 

——Pansy.—1, Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipifera); 2, 
Erigeron speciosus ; 3, Philadelphus coronarius ; 4, Cock- 
spur Thorn (Cratwegus Crus-galli); 5, Verbascum olympicum; 
6, Deutzia crenata ; 7, Cannot name without flowers; 8, 
Goat’s Beard (Spirea Aruncus) : 9, Polyantha Rose, but too 
faded to name ; 10, Very fine spike of Gentiana lutea.=— 
M. Y. H.—1, Caroline Testout ; 2, Duke of Wellington ; 
3, Coquette des Alpes ; 4, Captain Christy ; 5, Baronné dé 
Maynard ; 6, Red Dragon. A. C. Armitage.—Coton 

easter frigida, native of Himalaya.——Somerset.—Your 
flower is Clematis Jackmani, either the type, or one of the 
same section whose colour very closely corresponds with 
it. The petals were bruised, and the colour may have 
undergone a certain amount of change since the flower 
was picked. At all events, it belongs to the C. Jackmani 
section, and is either that flower or a very similar kind. 
——P. Ebsworth.—The box containing the Roses was 
smashed and the flowers dried up.——Mrs. Hughes.— 
Periploca greca, a hardy deciduous climber. ——Carolus. 
—The flower is Spirea ariefolia.——M. B. T.—Your 
orange-scarlet flower is one of the Euphorbias, probably 
splendens, the Fuchsia double white, we cannot accurately 
name, as there some twenty or thirty named double 
white varieties in commerce. No one could name from 
a single flower. Leaves should be sent, with flowers, to 
some well-known Fuchsia florist, who has many varieties. 


Names of fruits.— Reader.—When your Goose- 
berriesand Currants reached us so loosely packed they pre- 
sented a pretty mixture. Wecan name the B!= k Sarrant 
as the Baldwin, and the Red Currant as Raby Castle ; the 
Red Gooseberry is evidently the Hairy Warrington, fhe 
small yellow one is Early Sulphur. A long green 9ne is 
Whitesmith. There we must stop, as no human being 


\960—Lawn plants (VW. T. C.).—No doubt the 
tallowness of soil under your lawn does militate against 
ie Grass materially. It can hardly be expected to produce 
sry good pasture under such conditions. A dressing of 
hIphate of ammonia, in the autumn, 3 Ib. per rod, and a 
lirther one in the spring, with the addition of an equal 
juantity of Basic slag in the winter, and a dressing of fine 
}il well raked in, would no doubt do great good. The 
jlant sent is the Scentless Mayweed (Matricaria inodora). 
|) grows strongly in fields, but very prostrate in a lawn, and 
|lways looks green. It will make a lawn, but needs very 
|‘equent mowing. If you obtained seed of this plant 
|'om others flowering in the fields, and sowed it in the 
juwn, no doubt you would cover it with the species. 


| 991—Alicante Grapes (Amber).—It is very diffi- 
lult to understand why your Hamburgh Grapes should, 
2 the same house, do apparently very well, and black 
| Sleanites be so indifferent. Of course Hamburghs are a 
jong way the earlier Grapes, whilst the Alicantes may 
ot be really standing still, but seem to be so in comparison 
\rith the others. But if you think the flooding of the 
\order did harm, and we do not see how it could as water 
jxid-on is never excessively cold, you may find it a good 
lan to strew soot and wood-ashes, or mortar refuse over 
|he surface, then very lightly point in over with a fork, to 
|dmit air. The heavy watering may have solidified the 
jurface, and is thus excluding air. Give a little fire-heat 
jf the nights become cold. 
| 962—Rezal Pelargoniums (Zona!).—Regal Pelar- 
jroniums are of the large-flowered or show section, haying 
jlooms richly coloured, somewhat crumpled in form, and 
n large trusses. Propagated from cuttings at once they 
should be got into large 60-sized pots to winter, be shifted 
rom there into 6-inch pots in winter, in which they will 
bloom finely. After blooming and new growths are made 
























































= ; : : é : cide ld, from such samples, name the rest.——Rieldas.—Ws 
hey may be shifted into pots a size larger, be well exposed You may lift suckers well-roeted of Raspberries in October Rea. 2 4 i : ; 7 

> the air, and in these flowered the following year, getting | and plans them at once in erellpraeridl ground on a | Wo Sony ye ha SR ig oa len ade Sts a ba 
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Strawberries were pulp when received. See “‘ Names of 
plants” for the flowers. Carolus.—Gooseberry Gretna 
Green. 


lasters, Mme. Thibaut, Volonte Nationale, Edward Perkins, 
Springfield Beauty, Duke of Fife, Lady Duff, Bush Hill 
Beauty, Chilwell White, Miss Lily Cannell, and Car! Klein. 
bee ig a fine collection made from a great collection when 
|. bloom. 


| 968—Dahlia bloom (4. Y. L.).—It is not an 
juncoMmDON thing for the first flowers of old root-plants to 
|come semi-double, or with great bare eyes, like the flower 
jsent. We hardly think you have watered too freely if the 
plants are green, robust, and healthy. Did you replant 
jthe old roots, as we assume, or did you propagate plants 
/from cuttings in the early spring? That is the proper 
course to take to secure good flowers. If old roots be 
| planted they should be carefully divided, after the crowns 
| have sprouted, so that only one good shoot isplanted with 
\each piece of root. All the best growers put out cutting 
|raised plants only, as from these they always obtain the 
jfinest blooms. Still, we think you will have good flowers 
presently, as it is yet early for Dahlias. 


964—Blighted Apple-trees (H. H.).—We can 
but assume, althouga we have not previously heard so, 
that the foliage of Domino and Stirling Castle Apples is 
rather more tender than is that of other varieties, or that 
it is sweeter, and therefore attracts aphis. No doubt 
your trees are suffering from a severe attack of fly, or 
|aphis, and the best remedy would be found in syringing 
them gently with a solution of Quassia-chips, 1 1b., steeped 
in 4 gallons of boiling water, all night ; then add 2 Ib. of 
soft-soap, which thoroughly dissolve in hot water, and 
mix with the Quassia, then add water to make 20 gallons, 
and give each tree, from beneath, a gentle syringing. Let 
this remain for three or four days, then give a good 
washing with clear water. 


965—“‘ Bigonia” cuttings (Z. J. S.).—Through an 
error in spelling the name of the plant you refer to, we 
are a little uncertain whether you inquire for Begonia, or 
Bignonia, as these are very dissimilar. Assuming that 
you want to learn how to take cuttings of Begonias, 
cu reply is that all depends on whether it is a 
tuberous or fibrous-rooted variety. If the former, the 
best plan is to start the wintered tubers in a little warmth 
early in the year, then take off a few of the stronger shoots 
when 2 inches in height, set them in sandy soil in pots 
thickly, and rooc in bottom heat. Afterwards, the tubers, 
with two or three shoots on them, may be planted or 
potted. Fibrous-rooted Begonias may be propagated 
from tops now, and also in the spring, as detailed for the 
other forms. 


966—Tomato-boxes (J. H.).—Boxes 18 inches long, 
¥» inches wide and deep, are quite large enough to hold two 
Tomato plants. These like good loamy soil, mixed with 
which is about one-fifth of well-decayed manure. Bore 
holes in the bottoms of the boxes, and put in coarse 
material for drainage. Make the soil pretty firm. The 
large flowers you haye on your plants are common. They 
are what are termed fasciated blooms, two or three 
running into one. Such blooms invariably produce large 
but ungainly fruits. If you pinch them out you give the 
other fruits a better chance of swelling up somewhat 
more rapidly, and they will be handsomer. 


967—Pansies—do woodlice harm them ? 
(Miss T.).—We cannot say whether woodlice have any 
partiality for the Pansy, or not, but they are generally 
recognised as @ serious trouble in the garden, You may 
eradicate them by the following method: Take a thumb- 
pot which has been properly cleansed, and place in it a 
fresh slice of Potato, filling it afterwards with dry Moss or 
any dry litter. This should be placed in an inverted 
position on the bed infested with this pest, and inspected 
each morning, and the woodlice shaken into a pail of hot 
water, which will quickly settle their existence. A 
rittmber of pots may be prepared in this way, aad should, : 
in a short time, remove the evil. 
_ 968—Gladioli (Zrin).—The Pink Gladiolus you agz for 
is really Gladiolus Colvillel, whilst the white one called 
The Bride is Colvillei alba. Ask for those under these 
names. There are several under diverse names, Fire 
King, Insignis, Rosy Gem, and others; in fact about six 
varleties are advertised. ‘ 
oe aoa niias with bad centres (Nota Bney— 
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well if a fair amount of light be furnished. The wall 
would do well to cover with Morello Cherries, and keep 
the Raspberry rows 4 feet from the wall. If you will 
cut out the old fruiting canes in vour present plantation 
go soon as they have fruited, thin out the suckers all you 
can, and give plenty of liquid-manure, or top-dress with 
manure, your old breadth should greatly improve. Pre- 
serve the long shoots on your climbing Rose, and tie or 
nail them in at once, and cut away decaying old wood 
when blooming is over. 


973—British Queen Strawberry (Hawick).— 
British Queen Strawberry is far from being a satisfactory 
variety and at times mildews badly. You had better cut 
the two rows clean out and burn them ere they infest the 
other plants. You should plant something else in the 
ground ; and plant, if you can obtain them, runners of 
Royal Sovereign, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Latest of All, as 
being three of the best varieties in commerce. 


974—Salvia patens (Hawick).—Your white sport 
from seed, if it keeps true, is, we believe, quite new. There 
is a white variety called patens alba in commerce, which 
we have seen, but have understood it to be a dull white. If 
yours is a real pure white it should bea great improvement 
on the other. Save seed and sow, and you may thus 
work up a stock to enable you to dispose of if, and perhaps 
improve it. 

975—Ficus repens (Yeime).—That Ficus repens 
should not cling to a wall is surprising, as it is one of the 
most tenacious of climbers. Possibly your stucco wall is 
too impervious to moisture for its tendrils to attach. 
Perhaps it would be a good thing to coat the wall over 
with a cement-wash, and cast sand upon it before it dries, 
as in that way moisture might be retained, and the 
creepers would then attach to the wall. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. P.—You cannot do better than get the “ English 
Flower Garden,” Murray, Albemarle-street, which embraces 
both subjects. 7’. ‘P.— Johnson’s Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary” would perhaps suit you; but do you mean 
fruits and vegetables, too’ 








Catalogue received—Dutch and Cape Buthe.— 
Ant. Roozen and Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, Hollana. 





BEES. 


Dark substance in honey - cells. 
(W. F. Inere).—The dark substance in the 
newly-made pieces of honey-comb is pollen, the 
fertilising dust of flowers, which is gathered by 
Bees for the preparation of food used in the 
rearing of the young grubs. That which is not 
required for immediate use is stored in worker- 
cells, where it is often covered with honey and 
capped over with wax. A small quantity is used 
also by the mature Bees for food, which, however, 
principally consists of honey. The pollen varies 
in colour according to the particular flower from 
which it is gathered. After being collected and 

moulded into shape it is carried to the hive on 
NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. _,.| the hind legs of the Bee. It is not often that 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 1 ‘ a in th i ‘5 
seni to name should always accompany the parcel, which | Polen 18 stored in the supers, and its presence 
should be addressed to the Enitor of Garpentine Davs-|in white comb honey somewhat spoils its 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more} appearance for the table. The light pink tint 
Ei Gin tperiaieps Lee enh Gi one Ls __ | of the honey-comb sent is rather unusual, and 

Names of plants.—H. A. G.—The Jasmine is| if would be interesting to know the kind of 
Jasminum revolutum; the other flower, Lysimachia rl ini ‘heal . hich is 
thyrsifloraa— H. F'. M. Garth.—Purple flower, Campa- lowers producing the honey from which this 
nula glomerata ; the pink one, Erigeron mucronatus. tinted wax is elaborated. The presence of 
M. Y. H.—1, Paul merton i Viscountess av olaest One : pollen in the wax might account for the pink 
3, Marie Finger ; 4, Merveille de Lyon; 5, Ime. Margottin ; | ;; . 

6, Mme. Gabriel Luizet. Emilie B. Hunter.—Kindly tint. Pollen is known to be used by the Bees 
send flowers. Mars.—Rose Souvenir d’Elsie Vardon (a | 10 the manufacture of queen-cells and wax 
dwarf-growing variety) ; Sweet Pea, Princess Beatrice. cappings for brood-cells, and, therefore, very 
Lynton.—The yellow flower is probably Arnica montana: probably in general comb building. r 
the Roses, unfortunately, were much smashed. Could you ° , 
send us as good blooms as you possibly can ?——High Bee flowers (A Constant Reader ).—White 
Sogev’. diy el 2, Fuchsia Me Ors Clover, Field Beans, Lime-trees, and Heather 
—_—M,. F.—1, Campanula. latifolia macrantha; 2, C. ; . a : 
rapunculoides.—A. J. Curgenven.—1, Yellow Fumitory are the most important BOUTS es from which Bees 
(Oprydalis lutea) ; 2, Wild Wallflower (Cheiranthus Cheiri); | derive their supplies. Fruit-tree blossoms of 
3, Please send a flower, apparently one of the creeping | all kinds also yield much honey, although open- 
Veronicas, but we could not say for certain from the ing so early in the season as most of them do, it 
specimen sent ; 4, Thalictrum adiantifolium ; 5, Erigeron 1 tot 1 (hat the B f i 
mucronatus.—-—Constant Reader.—1, Campanula pumila ; | © oes not often happen that the Dees can Tully 
2, Sedum Sieboldi variegatum ; 3, Yellow Weed (Reseda avail themselves of these offerings on account of 
Luteola); 4, Oyrtomium falcatum ; 5, Deutzia crenata | the lowness of temperature generally so preya- 
lent in the spring of the year. Among garden 
flowers much visited Arabis alpina is one of the 
earliest ; much pollen and some honey are ob- 
tained from Crocus-flowers, while a Bee flower 
of undoubted value is the early variety of the 
Yellow Wallflower. Limnanthes is a hardy and 


fl.-pl.; 6, Selaginella Wildenovi.—Mrs. Anderson.— 
valuable honey-producing plant. Borage, which 


Gloriosa superba. —— Douglas. — Apparently the wild 
Chamomile, but it would be more satisfactory to see a 
flower.——A. Manning.—The Rose is Cheshun Hybrid, 2 
vigorous climbing es as you say.—’. L.—Galega 
continues to flower till late in the autumn, is 
constantly visited by Bees, its drooping blossoms 
yielding honey even in damp weather. The 
following also produce large quantities of Bee 


officinalis. —— Z.—1, Lychnis hybrida; 2, Bear's 
Breech (Acanthus mollis); 8, Escallonia macrantha ; 4, 
food, are casy of cultivation, and flourish on 
almost any kind of soil: Trifolium suaveolens, 


Veronica Traversi ; 5, Weigela (Diervilla) rosea ; 6, Elder ; 


8, Cerastium tomentostm ; 9, Arum maculatum. Six is 
the limit—kindly remember when sending again. ——H. C. 
—2, Sedum Telephium; 8, 8. acre: 4, §. album; 5, 
Rweet Sultan, Melilotus; Pulmonaria mollis, 
: ~ 
Phatelia congesta, P- alba, Candytuft, Dwarf 
Sunflower, Honeyworts, Alyssum maritimum, 

























































































Lysimachia sp. } 6, Linararia repens alba. We could not 
find No. 1,—Geddington.—Those not named you must 
send better flowers of : 8, Marguerite de St. Amand; 4, 
Victor Verdier ; 6, Etoile de Lyon 3 7, Boule de Neige; 8, 
Mme, G. Luizet : 9, Comtesse de Nadaillac } 11 Sultan of 
Zanzibar ; 12, Marquise de Castellane.——Jfrs. yy, Brodiz. 
—You are yuite right, it js Mme, L. Messimy. widently 
your soil (sartdy loam) aYjts youy. Roses, for the flower 

nt isa food queprg— Wiliam Wrdigs--The red figwer 
is Alénsoa Warscewiezi the blue ong, Agapanthus 
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GARDENING, ILLUSTRATED, 


and A, saxatile. Among early-flowering shrubs 
visited by Bees are Laurustinus, Berberis Aqui- 
folium, Cardamine rotundifolia, and White 
Thorn. The various kinds of Willow afford 
ubundance cf pcllen in the early spring, while 
the Ivy. yields some honey late in the season, 
and the Giant Balsam coming into flower in 
August and September gives the Bees an oppor- 
tunity of replenishing their cells with stores for 
the winter, 


LAW, 


ee 


Licensed hawkers and market 
tolls.—Will your legal adviser please give 
authority fcr his assertion that ‘“‘a licensed 
hawker is exempt from market tolls,” as the 
information will enable me to defeat my 
persecutors? The town council have repeatedly 
summoned me for 1s,, one day’s toll, and I hare 
defended myself both personally and by a 
solicitor, but in each case the magistrates have 
decided against me. My defence has been 
twofold: 1, That as a licensed hawker I should 
not be charged market tolls, and 2, that tolls 
are or should be imposed on outsiders bringing 
produce into the town, and that I, asa ratepayer 
resident within the borough, should be exempt 
from tolls, and enjoy the protection to my trade, 
which the borough Act intended, and that I 
should be allowed to continue to send my vans 
around the town and sell goods from door to 
door. If I read the Markets and Fairs Act 
correctly I can demand amends and the refund 
of all money wrongfully paid during the last 
fifteen years. Can I not recover damages for 
the injury to my good name through the repeated 
summonses for non-payment of tolls? Or will 
the effect of the Statute of Limitations be to 
prevent recovery for a period beyond the last 
six years? Is the Act of 1847 still in force? 
Should I summon the town council, and if 
so in what court ?—ALERT. 

*,” Iam not aware that I have asserted that 
‘“‘a licensed hawker is exempt from market 
tolls,” but if such an assertion has been made by 


‘me in these columns will you kindly give the 


reference to it, so that I may look it up and see 
the context, and learn under what circumstance 
the assertion was made. Is not your reference 
to the reply to ‘‘ An Old Subscriber ” re “Tolls 
on market garden produce,” on page 194, June 
4th, 1898? It is there stated that if a market 
gardener takesoutahawker’slicence he may hawk 
his goods and produce or deliver to the retailers 
withoutincurring the penalty provided by section 
13 of the Market and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847, 
The words of that section are “* After the 
market place is opened for public use, every 
person other than a licensed hawker, who shall 
cell or expose for sale in any place within the 
prescribed limits, except in his own dwelling- 
place or shop, any articles in respect of which 
tolis are by the special Act authorised to be 
taken in the market, shall for every such 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
403.” Apparently you have exhibited goods 
and produce in the market, and if so you 
would have to pay toll, although the section 
would exempt you if, having a hawker’s licence, 
you hawked the produce in question in the 
streets of the town. The first ground of your 
defence to the proceedings to recover the toll 
was altogether untenable, and the second was 
equally futile, because the toll is imposed upon 
all who exhi it their produce, etc. in the 
market, whether outsiders or not. Do you 
suppose that th» market is provided at the 
public expense for ihe sole benefit of those of 
the inhabitants who have goods and produce to 
sell there? No doubt it is intended that the 
market shall benefit them, but they have to 
make some return for the benefit, and that 
return is made in the form of toll. If it were 
not so, the market would be provided at the 
expense of the whole borough for the benefit of 
afew. Ths provision in section 13 is intended 
to benefit the traders who do sell in the market, 
or in their own shops or places of business, and 
it imposes a penalty upon those who, not being 
licensed hawkers, sell or expose for sale in 
places that are not in the market nor in their 
own houses or shops, etc., goods and produce 
which may be sold in the market. In this way 
the resident traders are distinctly benefited. 
The Act of 1847 is still in force, and certain of 
its provisions are incorporated with the Public 














Health Act of 1875. If you wish to contest the 
decisions of the magistrates you should appeal 
against the decisions, and your solicitor will 
advise how the appeal should be prosecuted . 
a layman cannot undertake to appeal in person 
with any hope of success. It is perfectly use- 
less to think of taking proceedings in the way 
you suggest, and you will find that the Public 
Authorities Protection Act, 1893, limits the 
time in general cases to six months instead of 
six years.—K. C. T. 


BIRDS, 


———w 


Canary (Mrs. M. HZ. Mann ).—The lungs of 
your cock Canary were in an acute inflamma- 
tory condition. Inflammation of the lungs is 
one of the most frequent complaints to which 
Canaries are subject, and is often brought about 
through exposure to cold currents of air, or 
sudden changes of temperature. The other 
organs were far from being in a healthy con- 
dition. The bird had also been very much 
troubled by insect pests, which had caused it to 
peck itself about a good deal, especially under 
the wings. Wooden cages often become infested 
with these parasites, especially breeding-cages, 
and young broods of Canaries sometimes suffer 
greatly from their attacks; nestlings much 
infested in this way rarely become strong, but 
dwindle away from being drained of their blood 
by thetr tormentors. Changing the old nests 
for new ones, and burning the former, is the 
best remedy if the presence of these parasites 
is suspected, while on the first opportunity the 
cage should be thoroughly scalded and dried 
before the fire, and all cracks and crevices well 
painted with Fir-tree-oii ; the birds being 
dusted with Pyrethrum powder. These insects 
are very minute, and of a greyish-brown colour, 
but when gorged with the blood of their victims 
they appear of a bright red colour. Adult 
birds when much troubled with these red mites 
soon cease to sing, and show signs of being in 
ill-health. It requires great perseverance in 
banishing these bird-pests, but throwing some 
white material over the cage at night, removing 
and burning it in the morning, will often be the 
means of destroying numbers adhering to it,— 
S. 8. G. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1898, 


THE Eprror of Tue Garpren and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses anp FLowEr 
GARDENS.—A prize of Ten Guineas and a 
Second Prize or Five Guryzas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land. 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 


Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Frvx 
GUINEAS and a Second Prizx of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden, 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
AIR.—A prize of Six Gurvzas and a Sxconp 
Prize oF THREE Gurnras to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
grephed in the house may be included in this 
class, 


Class 4.—Inpoor FLowrrs Anp PLANTs.—A 
prize of Five Guiyeas and a Sxconp Prize or 
THREE GuINEAS for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 


other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants, or specimens, or the effects 
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resulting from good grouping or other arrange 
ments of such plants separately or in associa 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns i 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—PicTURESQUE EFFECTS IN GARDENS 
—A prize of Srx Gurnzas and a Srconp Pri 
oF THREE GUINEAS for the best ten views a 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque group 
of native plants or trees, also woodland an 
pleasure ground and_ park groups of trees oj 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 


Class 6.—Bust GARDEN FrRuits.—A prize a 
Five Guineas and a Szconp Prizz or £2 10s 
for the best collection of not less than twely 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, 
be shown singly or on the branches, no 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded te 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing te 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. ; 


Class 7.—Bust VEGETABLES.—A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Sxconp Prizm or Twe 
GuINnEAS for not less than twelve photo 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetable: 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at show4 
should be avoided. The aim should be _té 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 8.—Vasus, Cur FLowzrs, Tas. Dzco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Five Gurnmas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect 


Class 9.—GARDEN SrRucruRES oF Goon 
Dzsien.—A prize of Firvz Guryras for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘* baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include any 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use, 


All competitors not winning a prize will fo 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to co 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wire, or iron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 


should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than & inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The Sollowing are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :-— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishi: any of the 
chosen photographs. The p otegraphs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 


SECOND.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph, 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very émportant. 


TuirD.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-gaurden, London, W.C., and the class Jor which the 
photographs are intended should be marked ‘on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their pio eee 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose, 
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ROSE MARECHAL NIEL. 


ALTHOUGH not always reliable in the open, who 
of us cannot recall more than one grand plant 
upon a house or wall, especially when the 
position was partly sheltered? I have seen it 
in magnificent form in all aspects, even facing 
due north, but the safest and best position is 


one due south and provided with partial shelter 
against strong south-west winds. Occasionally 
we get afew good flowers late in the summer, 
but, as a rule, this grand old favourite only gives 
one good crop, and that upon woed made the 
previous summer. This fact is partly my 
reason for giving a few notes at this date. 
Surely such wood is worth a little care and 
protection; and if we should be visited by 
frost in autumn, especially if bright sunny days 
accompany the frost, I would warn against the 
serious harm accruing to wood that is alter- 
nately frozen and thawed. At night everything 
is frozen hard, while when the sun rises a 
warmly-situated front ofa house is often several 
degrees above freezing point. Iam convinced 
that many a good crop of blossom has been lost 
through these extremes following one another 
so closely and being repeated so many times 
during a spell of severe weather. I would meet 
it by fixing a mat over the wood as the sun sets, 
removing this again directly the air has felt the 
influence of sun warmth once more. It is not 
so much that Maréchal Niel is tender as the fact 
that it does not seem able to withstand severe 
fluctuations. If tender, how is it we so often 
find a grand old specimen upon a north wall ? 
Here we frequently get some of the grandest 
flowers, they coming a little later and escaping 
the sudden changes of temperature experi- 
enced by those in the front of he house. 
Unfortunately, this Rose is more subject to 
canker than others. It is a puzzling disease. 
Among plants that have been treated exactly 
the same and are of similar age we may find 
canker on one, while the others will continue to 
Ae away healthily for many more seasons. 
Then, if we put in a second specimen in place 
of the affected plant, it is quite as likely to 
grow away ina healthy and vigorous manner as 
it is to develop canker similar to its prede- 
cessor. I feel sure that all observant Rose 
growers will be in accord with me when I say 
there is much to be learnt before we can suc- 
cessfully battle with this terrible disease. We 
may be convinced of several facts that apparently 
conduce towards this disease, but when we are 
so frequently confronted with specimens under 
the same conditions, and yet absolutely free, it 
would be rather bold to state with any degree 
of certainty what is the cause of, or remedy for, 
canker. My advice is to root out the plant 
immediately after its next crop of bloom has 
been secured and plant afresh. This variety 
will soon cover a large space, and the blank is 
not of long duration. On the other hand, we 
sometimes find an old plant bearing many can- 
kered joints, and yet annually producing good 
wood and blossom. But this is the exception 
rather than the rule, and I believe it wiser to 


and thorough soakings while in full growth and 
bloom, also when making its late summer shoots. 
Do not prune away more than can be helped of 
last season’s wood, and take a little trouble as 
regards protection from sudden extremes of 
temperature. 

When we come to the cool conservatory or 
slightly heated greenhouse, what more general 
favourite for the back wall or roof can we 
possibly have? Here it may be depended upon 
to give a good crop of bloom, and such blooms 
as we very seldom see in the open. Do not 
restrict the root-run, treat it generously, keep 
free from insect pests from the first, and above 
all do not start it into fresh growth too early. 
Many start a plant early in the year, perhaps 
during a spell of brighter and milder weather, 
and are not able to keep up a suitable tempera- 
ture during the end of February and through 
March, a time when new growth is abundant 
and we are often experiencing most trying 
weather. Retard the plant as far as possible, 
and when it will grow in spite of this cool 
treatment give it every assistance. You will be 
surprised at the rapidity with which such a 
plant will overtake one that was started some 
weeks earlier, but which received a slight check 
after it had made growths of 3 inches or 4 inches. 
I would always severely summer-prune this 
Rose under glass, cutting out the wood as soon 
as it has flowered. This severe pruning also 
admits more light for other subjects at a time 
when such is indispensable. Ifa plant is grow- 
ing in the border near an outside wall, cover 
over the outside soil with short litter or light 
stable-manure, as many of the roots are certain 
to penetrate below the foundation of the wall 
and get into the outside soil. R. 





Rose-buds dropping off before 
development (Anxious One). — There is 
something radically wrong at the roots when 
Rose-buds drop off in thismanner. Our opinion 
is that they are too wet at the root, the little 
white rootlets having rotted away. Have you 
been overdosing them with water or liquid- 
manure, or is your land badly drained? If the 
former, you must withhold further supplies, and 
instead give good hoeings of the surface soil ; if 
the latter, you can do nothing until autumn, 
when we should recommend you to remove the 
plants, and give some artificial drainage, either 
with drain-pipes, brick-bats, or pebbles. 


Persian Yellow Rose not flowering 
(Harrow ).—This lovely Rose is a difficult one 
to deal with, and not nearly so easy of culture 
as Harrisoni, one of the loveliest of the Austrian 
Briers. Persian Yellow does not take very 
kindly to the Brier stock. If you can get this 
Rose to grow freely the blooming of standards 
is a simple matter, merely bending down the 
growths in umbrella fashion. We think you 
would find some lime or chalk applied to your 
soil would greatly assist the plants to grow 
better. We have been very successful with 
this Rose upon the Manetti stock. Our practice 
is to have two sets of plants, the one for flower- 
ing with shoots not touched at all by pruning, 
and the other set cut down hard to produce fine 


manner the first set are cut down the second 
year. 

Rose Gloire Lyonnaise.—This magnifi- 
cent Rose, which grows like a Willow, and has 
flowers over 6 inches in diameter, lovely in form, 
and distinct in colour, is in a fine state just now, 
and freer than most other Roses, while it strikes 
from cuttings almost as easily as anything we 
know. Therefore, there should be no difficulty 
in getting any quantity for any purpose, and 
one of the most charming uses for it is to form 
fences behind mixed borders, or anywhere where 
we wanta trellis of flowers. It also makes very 
graceful bushes in the open. The common fault 
for people who have to buy Roses in markets is 
that the English grower for market cuts his 
Roses too short, and there is little chance of 
seeing the foliage of the Rose, which is so beau- 
tiful when healthy. This Rose is so free and 
bold in its growth that one can cut noble Roses 
with shoots 18 inches below them. We know 
nothing more beautiful than the flush of delicate 
rose that comes over the great cream-coloured 
flowers of this Rose. Like some other good 
things, it came into the country without flourish 
of trumpets or being announced in any way as 
a great novelty, and, in fact, is little planted 
yet. Those who are supposed not to have a 
Rose soil may be sure that it is no impediment 
to the growth of this Rose, as we have it splen- 
did in our own stiff soil, and it is equally good 
in friends’ gardens on the light sands of Surrey. 
—The Field. 


Rose Mme. Pierre Cochet.—This is 
one of those charming Roses whose colour is 
most difficult to describe, in which, however, 
orange-yellow most predominates. The buds 
are long and pointed ; in fact, it is in this state 
alone that it is valuable, for when it expands, 
the flower is loose and its brilliancy has 
departed. It is a profuse and continuous 
bloomer, and flowers may always be relied upon 
in the autumn months. It was raised by 
Cochet in 1892. 


Rose Gloire des Polyantha.—What a 
lovely gem this is for massing or for pots. Its 
pretty miniature deep pink flowers are produced 
in immense pyramids—really wonderful for such 
a diminutive plant. A hundred or more of this 
beautiful Rose would provide a fine mass of 
colour the best part of the summer and autumn. 
It should also be valuable for pots for conserva- 
tory embellishment. Nothing is more telling 
than this and kindred Roses when well grown 
and interspersed among fine-foliaged plants in 
the conservatory. They also come in very use- 
ful for room decoration. 


Rose Queen Mab.—This is a charming 
dwarf Rose, being one of a section to which a 
good deal of attention is now being paid. It is 
a China or Bengal, and the colour is apricot, 
shaded with orange and rose. We havealready 
had Laurette Messimy and Duke of York, both 
of which are highly thought of. There has 
appeared, too, a climbing variety of that very 
beautiful old China, Cramoisi Supérieur, which 
for brilliancy of colour is hardly surpassed by 
any Rose in this or any other section. It has 
been a grand season for autumn blooming. 
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Hybrid Perpetuals, Hybrid Teas, and more 
especially pure Teas, have given us many 
beautiful flowers. 

Rose T. B. Haywood.—This Rose undoubtedly 
has a future as a good reliable late-flowering Hybrid 
Perpetual. It has the fine form of Mme. Victor Verdier, 
and the colour is a rich crimson, somewhat in the way of 
Louis Van Houtte. I consider it a worthy addition to a 


class that has had but few notable acquisitions during 
recent years.—P, 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. — The  winter-flowering 
plants must have careful cultivation and atten- 
tion now. Salvias and Eupatoriums, if they 
have not been stopped recently, may be pinched 
for the last time. There must be no more 
pinching of bush Chrysanthemums, or the 
flowers will be late and small. We never pinch 
ours after the end of June, as quality is of more 
importance than quantity. Of course, the plants 
intended for show flowers are not stopped after 
May or June, according to variety, but all side- 
shoots are taken off. In many varieties the 
crown-buds show too soon, and these are removed 
and the second crown taken. The buds of 
most of the Japanese should be selected about 
the 10th of August—a little earlier or later, 
according to the variety and latitude of the 
place in which they are grown. As soon as the 
pots are filled with roots a little weak stimulant 
may be given to certain varieties. Some varie- 
ties require more feeding than others, and this 
knowledge has, in a great measure, to be gained 
by actual experience and close observation. 
Every shoot must be securely tied, or some 
night a gale of wind may do serious damage. 
The plants must occupy an open position in the 
full sunshine, or there will be unripe wood and 
deformed buds. Earwigs must be hunted down, 
and green or black-flies, if there are any, must 
be promptly destroyed. If the Arum Lilies are 
planted out liquid-manure should be given now 
to encourage growth. If the plants are kept in 
pots the repotting should be seen to at once. 
Let the pots be large enough and the soil rich 
if many flowers are wanted. Arums are gross 
feeders, and large flowers are worth a good deal 
more than small ones. We use two-thirds of 
the best turfy loam and one-third old manure ; 
to this is added a sprinkling of soot, and they 
are potted firmly. Cyclamens have now started 
into growth, and if not repotted no time should 
be lost. The seedlings raised last autumn 
will now, or should be, in 5-inch pots in 
a cold-frame. Primulas and Cinerarias should 
now be strong enough for 5-inch pots, and they 
also will do best in a cold-frame, turned to the 
north, standing on a bed of ashes to keep out 
worms. The days are visibly shortening, and 
the shade of climbing plants should not be too 
dense. A thin shade is always desirable in 
summer, but heavy shade weakens growth and 
reduces the flowering capacity of the plants. 
The permanent plants in the borders will require 
copious waterings. Ventilation should be left 
on all night. 


Stove.—Gesneras for winter-flowering will 
do best in a close pit, shaded when the sun is 
hot. Only shift on Poinsettias as they require 
more pot room, and keep them near the glass 
in a low house or pit. The dwarf, sturdy, hardy 
plants produce the finest heads of bracts. 
Euphorbias must not be shaded or the wood 
will not ripen sufficiently to produce the long 
wreaths of closely studded scarlet blossoms. 
his is a charming thing to plant out in a warm 
house against a back wall free from over much 
shade. 1 have a 12-foot wall covered with this 
plant, and after the first long sprays of bloom 
were cut a second lot of shorter flowering sprays 
started lower down, but unripe wood will not 
do this. Eucharis Lilies that were repotted in 
spring will now have pretty well filled the pots 
with roots, and if cooled down a bit they will 
flower freely in winter. When wanted to flower 
a little artificial-manure with water will hasten 
mp the spikes. Orchids. which have completed 


-. their growth, such as Dendrobium nobile, etc., 


“may be taken to the-drier atmosphere of the 
vinery to ripen, and should receive less water. 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
Made ed later than is here indicated, with equally good 
rsults, 
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Late Grapes.—Nowisthetime to giveextra 
nourishment to late kinds of Grapes, such as 
Alicante, Gros Colman, Golden Queen, Muscats, 
etc. If the borders are well-drained tiiere is 
not much danger of overdoing it. In many 
places the late Grapes do not get enough 
nourishment to swell the berries to their full 
size and finish them off properly. No vinery 
should be altogether closed at night now. 
When damped down in the afternoon the house 
may be closed for two or three hours, but should 
be opened a little in the evening. If a little 
night air was given there would be no trouble 
with scalding and cracking of the berries. It 
will be a great advantage to have a little 
warmth in the pipes in damp dull weather. 


Mushroom-house.—If not already done, 
have this house thoroughly cleansed, and every- 
thing which harbour insects cleared and walls 
whitewashed. This clean sweep of everything 
should be done annually, and there need be no 
trouble with insects, unless they are brought 
with the manure or soil, which, I think, rarely 
happens, as fermentation will destroy any insect- 
life contained therein. Beds may yet be made 
up outside to produce a supply during the 
autumn, but new beds may be made in the 
house early in September. Get the manure 
fresh from the stable when the horses have 
hard food, and shake out only the longest of 
the litter. Turn and dry in an open shed if 
possible, as manure soaked by rain is not 
suitable. 


Window gardening. — Scarborough 
Lilies flower better when exposed outside for 
a month or so to ripen bulbs, but should be 
taken in soon now. The room where plants 
are kept must be well ventilated, but it is 
better to open the upper sashes than the bottom 
ones; but, according to my experience, girls, 
and mistresses too, think more about opening 
the bottom sashes than those higher up. This 
may not matter so much when the dew is soft 


and warm, but in our climate cold draughts are 
bad. 


Outdoor garden.—A good deal of pro- 
pagating should be done during August. In 
the first place, a sufficient stock of cuttings of 
bedding-plants should be putin. ‘‘ Geraniums” 
will give less trouble and be less liable to damp 
outside, but all soft things, suchas Heliotropes, 
Verbenas, Ageratums, Coleuses, Iresines, and 
tender things generally should be rooted in 
frames to be shaded and kept close in bright 
weather, except during an hour or so every 
morning, when the frames should be ventilated 
to let out damp, taking the opportunity offered 
them to give water to any things that require it, 
as cuttings cannot form roots in dry soil. 
Besides what may be termed ordinary bedding- 
plants, many hardy things may be propagated 
now, including Clematises and the choicer kinds 
of hardy shrubs, and cuttings should be inserted 
in sandy soilin cold-frames, turned to the north, 
or else placed in a shady spot. We find all 
such things strike well on the north side of a 
wall. Things which are difficult to root strike 
best in sandy peat, as it holds the moisture 
better. Examine the ties of the early-budded 
Roses, and where the union is complete loosen 
the tie. Keep everything neatly staked and 
tied in the herbaceous borders, and remove dead 
flowers. 


Fruit garden.—Clear away all runners 
from Strawberries. Alpine Strawberries should 
have liquid-manure. Seeds of alpine Straw- 
berries may be sown now in a box and pricked 
out when large enough for fruiting next summer. 
Make new plantations of Strawberries that will 
suit the soil. Royal Sovereign seems to have 
become a general favourite as an early variety 
both for forcing and outside planting, but several 
complaints have reached me of its liability to 
attacks from red-spider; but this may have 
arisen from some error in management.  Presi- 
dent, Sir J. Paxton, and Sir Charles Napier 
have made a reputation among the older varie- 
ties, and are thoroughly reliable either in pots 
or in the open ground. Three years is long 
enough for Strawberries to remain on the same 
plot. There is no reason why a good crop of 
fruit should not be obtained from the young 
plants the first season after planting if the 
runners are taken early and properly cared for. 
In country districts wasps will probably be 
making their appearance. Bottles of sweetened 
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beer, hanging on the walls, will attract them 
before they get a taste of the fruit, and many 
will be destroyed in this way. The nests also 
should be found and destroyed. Finish the 
summer pruning as soon as possible. 


Vegetable garden.—Sow winter Spinach 
and Golden Giant Rocca Onions. Make up 
Mushroom - beds outside. Tomatoes outside 
should be stopped now, as the late blossoms do 
not produce fruit that will ripen. There is 
time enough to get four trusses of bloom set if 
the plants are put out reasonably early, and that 
is as many as will ripen properly. A mulch 
of manure over the roots will increase the 
size of the fruit. Tom Thumb Savoys may yet 
be planted, and Red Globe and Chirk Castle 
Blackstone Turnips sown. Provision should be 
made for an abundant supply of salading by 
sowing plenty of Lettuces and Endive and 
planting out freely from previous sowings. Sow 
French Breakfast and Turnip Radishes as often 
as necessary. Keep the soil moist around young 
seedlings just germinating. If the weather 
should be hot and dry, shade with mats or som? 
equivalent. Garlic Shallots may be taken up. 
Keep the soil out of the hearts of Celery when 
earthing up. A paper collar round each plant 
will do this. Plant Walcheren Cauliflowers in 
trenches, and keep the roots mulched and moist. 
Earth up the earliest lot of Cardoons. Wrap_ 
hay-bands or paper round the plants before soil- 
ing up. EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 8th.—Put in cuttings of ‘* Geranium ” 
and various other bedding plants, Fuchsias, &e. 
Potted Strawberries for late forcing in 6-inch 
pots. Sowed Golden Tripoli Onions and winter 
Spinach. Rearranged conservatory, and thinned 
climbers a little to give more light. Watered 
inside borders of late vinery with liquid-manure. 
The borders were mulched with manure after 
the thinning was finished. 


August 9th. — Lifted early Potatoes and 
planted the ground with Strawberries. Sowed 
Bath Cos and Tom Thumb Cabbage Lettuce; 
and Green Curled Endive. Finished layering 
Carnations and Picotees. Filled a cold-frame 
with cuttings of choice evergreen shrubs, in- 
cluding Gold and Silver Euonymuses. Shifted 
Primulas and Cinerarias into 5-inch pots, 
and placed in cold-frame in partially shaded 
position. 


August 10th.—Sowed hardy annuals of various 
kinds for flowering in spring. Looked ovec 
Pear-trees on wall, and thinned fruits where the 
crop was heavy. Cut out old canes from 
Raspberry plantation. Staked up autumn- 
bearing Raspberries to keep fruit off the ground. 
Put in a lot of cuttings of Ivy-leaved and othec 
Pelargoniums, including King of Denmark and 
Ryecroft Surprise, two of the best introductions 
of late years. Lifted and transplanted some ol 
plants of Lilium candidum. 


August 11th.—Karthed up more of the early 
Celery. Removed sub-laterals from late Grapes. 
This is often done so that nothing may shade ov 
rob the main leaves. Nailed in all leading shoots 
of wall trees. Looked over early budded Roses 
to loosen ties and rub off shoots from Brier- 
stems. Removed faded flowers from Roses in 
beds. Thinned the crowded growth of Dahlias, 
and tied shoots securely. 


August 12th.—Sowed Cauliflowers. Shifted 
on seedling Ferns. Repotted Arum Lilies, 
and Tea and other Roses for winter flowering. 
Drew a little earth up to early-planted Leek s 
with the hoe. Putin cuttings of a collection 
of Pentstemons under handlights. Pricked off 
herbaceous Calceolarias in boxes in cool, shady 
frame. Repotted Camellias in old turf and 
peat. 


August 13th.—Sowed more Mignonette in 
pots for winter blooming. Top-dressed Chrys- 
anthemums in pots. Most of the buds of the 
Japanese section have now been selected. Hung 
up bottles half-filled with treacle and beer to 
attract wasps. Netted Morello Cherries on 
north wall to protect them from birds, also 
matted up a few Red Currants that we want to 
keep as long as possible. Stopped the leading 
shoots of Tomatoes, tenn 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WISTARIAS. 
Amonest the hardy climbers that beautify our 
gardens during varied seasons of the year we 
have none that can excel the Wistaria, when in 
the zenith of its springtide beauty. Many are 
the delightful village pictures that owe much of 


their charm to the presence of the Wistaria, | 


garlanding a cottage porch or veiling the 
white cob-wall, from the lattice window of 
the living-room to the deep thatched eaves, with 
its odorous, lavender flower-clusters. ‘Though 
the Wistaria may justly be said to be decorative 
in whatever situation it is employed, it is when 
allowed to grow with a certain amount of 
freedom, rather than when stiffly trained, that 
its value as a flowering climber is most 
conspicuous. One sometimes sees an old Lichen 
stained wall, against which a Wistaria has been 
planted in past years, the whole length of 
which, for a distance of 40 yards or more, is 
shrouded with a deep flower-fringe that forms 
an harmonious picture of soft colouring. The 
great trunk has assumed the dimensions of a 
tree, while the thick, cable-like growths trail 
along the coping in serpentine coils and knots, 
throwing out multitudinous blossom- 
sprays, whose pendent, floral tassels 
here overtop the wall, and here 
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| racemes that for general effect it is far inferior 
to the common Wistaria of our gardens. 
Other Wistarias are W. brachybotrys, W. 
japonica, and W. frutescens, but the two 
‘former are rare and not of especial value, while 
‘the latter has no claim to be considered a rival 
_to W. sinensis. S. W. F. 





| Flowering shrubs for shady London 
|gardens (Nemo).—If your garden is really 
_shabby—that is, if the beds in which you wish 
to grow flowers are entirely overhung by trees— 
| we fear you will not succeed in getting plants to 
‘blossom’ satisfactorily in them. Your best 
‘chance in this case would be with spring- 
‘flowering bulbs, such as Tulips, Narcissi, and 
|Hyacinths. If, however, the beds are not 
‘directly overshadowed by trees, Coreopsis 
| grandiflora, perennial Gaillardias, Pentstemons, 
'Delphiniums, Lupines (both herbaceous and 
tree), (notheras, Hollyhocks, Lychnis chalce- 
|donica, Campanulas of sorts, Poppies (of the 
|Oriental, Iceland, and Welsh sections), the old 
double White Rockets, and Scabiosa caucasica 
might succeed. White Foxgloves are also very 
ornamental and do well in partial shade. Lilies 
‘flourish best in a position not too exposed to 





hang downwards towards the border 
in graceful negligence. As may be 
seen from the accompanying illus- 
tration, the Wistaria is eminently 
adapted for clothing a balcony, and, 
when associated with the Mountain 
Clematis, affords a lengthened dis- 
play, perfecting its blossoms after the 
Clematis has become flowerless. For 
wreathing a pergola, large screen, or 
arbour, the Wistaria is also of 
exceptional value, and many _beau- 
tiful effects are obtainable by its 
employment in such a manner. On 
the continent it is sometimes grown 
as a standard, but this method of 
culture, though interesting, has 
little to recommend it, as when such 
a method of training is followed the 
natural habit of the plant is com- 
pletely obscured. Occasionally a 
suave colour contrast is obtained by 
planting the Wistaria by Labur- 
nums, and allowing it to ramble at 
will among the branches, when the 
pale lavender and bright golden 
bloom racemes mingle in a delightful 
harmony of blended tints. 


The Wistaria is easily propagated 
by means of layers, the long shoots, 
when bent down and covered for the 
space of a few inches with earth, 
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rooting readily, after which they 








may be severed from the parent 
plant, and either potted for a time 
or planted out where they are 
destined to remain. When in 
vigorous health it makes remarkably rapid 
growth, but occasionally specimens may be found 
which have remained in a practically stationary 
condition for some years. In such cases the 
soil should be carefully removed from the roots, 
and a barrow-load or two of rich compost 
substituted, when frequent supplies of water and 
overhead syringing will often induce the plants 
to make a start. 


There are many varieties of the Wistaria 
procurable at the present time, but none surpass 
the subject of our illustration (W. sinensis) for 
decorative effect in our gardens. There is a 
white variety of W. sinensis, but this lacks the 
free-flowering properties of the type. The 
double variety has nothing to recommend it, 
neing distinctly inferior to the single form in 
grace and beauty. The same may be said of 
the variegated Wistaria. Variegated plants are, 
generally speaking, a mistake in the flower 
garden, and in this case especially so, as this 
variety is a poor grower and unsatisfactory as a 
flower producer. W. multijuga bears flower 
racemes of prodigious length in comparison with 
W. sinensis, some being said to exceed a length 
of°4 feet in Japan. This variety appeared 
likely, before it was well known, to be of even 
greater value than W/. sinensis, but the 
individual flowers are set so far apart on the 


The Wistaria on a balcony.} 


the sun, the white Madonna Lily, the Orange 
Lily, the scarlet Turk’s Cap, and the white 
|Martagon being amongst the most satisfactory 
| of garden Lilies. 

Andromedas at Wisley. — In the 
shelter of deciduous trees and in association 
|with other things of a like nature Andromeda 
speciosa and its variety pulverulenta have been 
very attractive of late in Mr. G. F. Wilson’s 
Wisley garden. At Wisley these Andromedas 
flourish amazingly, both Japonica and floribunda 
growing into large bushes laden in their season 
with thousands of their charming little blossoms. 
A. speciosa is not often seen in the open air, 
but it is charming, and its hardiness has been 
proved at Wisley, where it is evidently quite at 
home.—BYFLEET. 

Pruning evergreens, Lilacs, etc. 
|(Harrow).—It is now too late to prune ever- 
greens. The proper time is May, just prior to 
the starting of new growths. If your object be 
merely to remove straggling pieces, we do not 
think you would injure your trees, but you must 
be careful not to leave gaps, for they will not be 
filled up now by new growths. Lilacs give the 
finest trusses of bloom upon well-ripened wood of 
| the previous year. Our practice is to cut down 
the plants immediately after flowering; they 
! will then, providing their roots are in a healthy 
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condition, throw up strong shoots that will be 
well ripened by autumn. As Lilacs have ceased 
flowering some time since you would not be wise 
in adopting this rigorous treatment now. If 
the branches are very crowded, no harm will be 
caused by removing two or three, and it will 
assist the remainder to perfect their flower-buds. 
Some good doses of liquid-manure to these 
flowering shrubs should be given during the 
summer. You will reap the benefit next spring 
by obtaining finer trusses of blossom. 





ANNUALS AS CUT FLOWERS. 


Tue majority of plants that are readily increased 
from seed and bloom in a few months from date 
of sowing have flowers of brief duration, and 
although effective as bed or border plants, are 
by no means held in high repute as cut flowers. 
There are some, however, that are amongst the 
best friends of the gardener for keeping his cut- 
flower supply fully maintained, and the follow- 
ing are worthy of culture wherever cut flowers 
are in request, viz. :— 

Cuina ASTERS, in great variety, come into 
bloom just as the heat of the summer has 
reduced the variety of available flowers in the 
garden, and by having successional beds in 
different aspects a supply may be kept up until 
Chrysanthemums are plentiful. Great improve- 
ments have taken place of late years in Asters, 
and in other flowers. The Comet varieties are 
far ahead of the Victoria, and the Ostrich 


Feather is another step in advance. Single 
varieties are very useful for decoration. The 


seed should be sown in boxes in cold-houses or 
frames in February and March, and planted 
out in April and May, on good rich soil, when 
they develop plenty of side-branches, and are 
most useful for cutting, as one can get a very 
wide range of colour. 

GyYPSOPHILA PANICULATA does best sown late 
one season to flower the next, like ordinary 
biennials ; but, failing in this, it will flower well 
as an annual. If the seed be sown early in 
boxes and transplanted out as soon as fit into 
open sunny spot, the light airy panicles of tiny 
flowers are invaluable for arranging with other 
cut flowers, and it lasts well in water. 

MicNnonetTEe is one of those old-fashioned 
flowers that gets more popular every year. 
Several successional sowings should be made 
during the year of both the small-flowered 
sweet-scented kinds and the Giant as well, so 
as to have plenty of it in fresh bloom. Great 
care is needed in keeping slugs from the seedling 
plants, and it does not transplant well, for which 
reason it is best to sow it where it is to flower, 
rather thinly. 

Sweet PAs are a host in themselves, and no 
more peculiar flower can be grown ; in fact, one 
may have a fair-sized garden all Sweet Peas, as 
there are now considerably over one hundred 
distinct varieties in catalogues, and the colours 
of some of the newer ones are very beautiful. 
If grown for supplying cut flowers, it is a great 
advantage to have them planted in distinct 
colours for convenience of gathering, but for 
general effect I like them planted in mixture. 
Good rich soil and picking the blooms as soon 
as they are fully expanded is the secret of 
keeping them in bloom for a long period ; only 
let a few go to seed and the supply of succes- 
sional bloom stops. 

Scasious is well adapted for cutting, having 
long, wiry stemsand fine heads of bloom. Sow 
in boxes under glass in February and plant out 
in April. The plants will bloom from July 
until October. 

Swxet Suuran, white, yellow, and purple, 
are now all the rage as market flowers, for they 
withstand heat and drought better than most 
flowers, having long stems and Thistle-like heads 
of flowers of brightest colours. They are 
invaluable for cutting, and continue flowering 
right through the season. 

Srocks, Ten-week, are very fragrant flowers, 
and well adapted for indoor decoration. Sow 
the seed in boxes in February, and transplant as 
early as possible to get dwarf branching plants. 
A good strain should bring eighty per cent. of 
doubles, 

ZINNIA ELEGANS is a handsome flower, either 
single or double being effective, as the colours 
are very bright. Sow the seed in boxes, and 
treat the same as Stocks, planting in good rich 
soil for long branched stems for cutting. 

J. Groom. 


























under the name of Garibaldi, a splendid fruit, 
not large but rich, and succeeding where other 
For late use we have Elton Pine, 
Frogmore Late Pine, and Latest of All cannot be 
beaten. The last-named, though not the latest, 
is the best amateur’s fruit, as it is of a very fine 
flavour and free but not a strong grower. 
There are others, but those named are the best, 
for flavour and cropping. W. 


FRUIT, 


Se. : varieties fail. 
STRAWBERRY GROWING. 
Ar this season one must think seriously about 
4 the planting of Strawberries for next season’s 
! production, and in GARDENING, July 9th, in a 
note on the value of the Pine section for late 
cropping, I noted that it would be well to pay 
more attention to planting to get better results, 
and to give the soil the food necessary for the 
production of heavy crops. Doubtless the best 
fruits are obtained from young plants, and for a 
few seasons past I have paid more attention to 
annual planting—that is, only taking one crop 
of fruit, and then rooting up; but Iam unable 
to recommend the same for amateurs, unless 
they do it thoroughly. If small, weak plants 
are used the crop will be poor. Good plants 
must be used, also put in early in July to get a 
long season’s growth. It may be asked what 
are the advantages, and they are, earlier and 
finer fruits and freedom from pests. In my 
soilour worst enemy is wireworm. This we can 
battle against with success by only having the 
plants one season on the land. Our soil is very 
light, and anything but a good Strawberry soil; 
but by giving special food we can secure a very 
heavy crop. It may be asked how can any- 
one get strong-rooted runners in July? It 
is impossible with certain kinds if a crop of 
fruit is taken. If this is done do not expect 
much fruit the first year after planting, anda 
good crop will follow the second year. I have 
referred to the annual planting as here those 
who fail to grow Strawberries, having unsuit- 
able soil, may with advantage try this mode of 
culture. I will give them another and one 
more suitable for the amateur—that is, to secure 
runners after the plantshave fruited. Of course, 
this will be late. We then plant these small 
plants in rows 18 inches apart and 6 inches 
between the plants in very good land, and in 
j very severe weather it is an easy matter 
to place a little long litter between the 
rows. This prevents injury to the roots. 
Planting out is done at the end of February or 
early in March, and of course very little fruit 
is obtained the first season, but large quantities 
the next. In poor soil we then clear, as if a 
new quarter is planted yearly there will always 
be fine fruits. We plant at 2 feet apart 
between the plants. If left more than the time 
named 2 feet always is a fair distance. Pine 
varieties and weak growers fruit better the 
second year than the first. This should be 
borne in mind, and, of course, more food is 
needed for plants a longer time upon the ground. 
The old method is to leave plants for years, 
but it is not wise, as the crop is poorer.’ It is | ‘ 
far better to give the ground good cultivation | 
and plant oftener. It may be asked what is the | 
best cultivation for the soil? And here so much 
depends on the kind of soil. If heavy so 
much the better. There is less need of planting 
so often. If poor the plant soon takes all the 
food, and it is well not to plant in the same 
place fora time. In poor land give plenty of 
decayed-manure, and not trench, merely double 
dig, placing the food at the bottom of the first 
spit—that is, between the two—and this soon 
comes into contact with the roots. Inland badly 
infested with wireworm or grub use soot or lime 
freely. We use gas-lime always for our Straw- 
berry quarters. With us green crops, such as 
Kales and Broccoli, always follow Strawberries, 
and the land is in fair condition after the Straw. 
berries are cleared if only allowed to bear one 
heavy crop of fruit. My advice is to prepare 
the land well, and there will be ample return 
for outlay. 
As regards varieties, the amateur will do well 
: to plant free growers, and none are more prolific 
} than the Royal Sovereign, which is one of the 
best varieties an amateur can grow. Itisa 
large fruit, crops freely, and the fruit is hand- 
some and good also. Few varieties succeed in 
poor soil so well as this one, and doubtless much 
of its success is owing to its splendid foliage and 
vigour. Leader and Monarch are also fine 
varieties. President is still one of the best main 
erop varieties we have. This, like those named 
above, is remarkable for its crop and vigour 
in soil not the best for the plant. As later 
fruits, James Veitch and Dr. Hogg are very fine, 
and for preserving, few varieties are superior to 
; Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury, often known 





GRAPE LADY DOWNE’S SEEDLING. 


CoMPARED with twenty years back, this fine 
Grape is not now grown so extensively as then. 
This, no doubt, is caused by the extended cul- 
ture of Gros Colman, which may be a better 
Grape to look at when it is well coloured, that 
being none too frequently. The larger berries, 
the freedom with which they set, and the heavy 
crops that the Vines will carry have also told in 
favour of Gros Colman. When, however, we 
consider flavour as being the most essential 
feature, which it should be in all private 
establishments, then the preference must be 
given to Lady Downe’s Seedling ; whilst at the 
same time it will keep better late into the 
spring. Where it is requisite that the old 
Grapes should meet the new ones in the latter 
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Grape Lady Downe’s Seelling. 


end of April or of May, then the subject of 
this article must likewise be placed in priority 
to Gros Colman. I used to have a span-roofed 
house filled mainly with Lady Downe’s, in which 
about 500 bunches would be hanging at Christ- 
mas-time every year. This crop made the 
matter of lasting out until new Grapes were 
ripe an easy matter, and year after year no 
difficulty was ever experienced in keeping the 
fruit when well ripened. Whilst upon this 
point it is as well to add that there is at 
times a tendency towards shrivelling if the 
fire-heat be carried on too late in the 
autumn at too high a standard. For my 
own part, I prefer to ventilate quite freely 
and lower the temperature also by the end of 
September. Soils and situations have also 
undoubted influence in this matter of shrivel- 
ling. In one instance where the greater por- 
tion of the border was inside I rarely found 
shrivelling give any trouble, but in another 
house with staging and brickwork in plenty, 
both tending to a drier atmosphere, I have-had 
some trouble at times to keep it in check. I 
consider, moreover, that any tendency in the 
Vines to make a late growth, which Lady 
Downe’s will oftentimes do, should be checked 
as far as possible. Upon this also depends the 
good keeping of the fruit without a doubt, for 
not only should the Grapes be well ripened, but 
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the wood also; otherwise the foliage, which is 
not beneficially affected by the fully-ripened 
wood, will remain green the longest and thereby 
draw its sustenance in a manner from the 
bunches themselves. Always thin well at the 
proper time and not leave the berries suffi- 
ciently thick for them to press each other 
tightly when they are coloured and swelling 
has ceased. Where scalding gives any trouble 
a little allowance can be made for this failing, 
but not much, for with top and bottom air left 
on all night in just sufficient quantity to prevent 
accumulated moisture upon the berries there 
need not be much fear of it. The thinning, 
where done with a sparing hand at the proper 
time, will almost inevitably have to be done 
later on when the berries are coloured, 
for here and there a berry will show symptoms 
of decay and give a lot of trouble in extraction. 
No inside berries in berries of Lady Downe’s 
should ever be left at the last thinning. My 
practice is and has been for more than twenty 
years to cut and bottle the bunches the first 
week in the new year, but I have rarely found 
it requisite to commence using them before 
February or even March, when the flavour is 
considerably improved ; at any rate, such has 
been my experience of this Grape. G. 





Strawberry Waterloo.—A rather large 
grower for market in Bury St. Edmunds thinks 
highly of this Strawberry, and a large break of 
it just recently was looking remarkably well 
from this year’s runners. The fruits, of course, 
as is well known, are good in flavour, and, 
coming in late, it is very valuable. The grower 
mentioned has found that it is not reliable under 
ordinary culture—that is, renewing the beds 
about every three years—but if left alone and fed 
from the surface it remains fruitful for a great 
many years. This reminds me of a garden in 
the West of England where several lines of this 
variety had been grown in a north border for 
many years, and every season fine crops are 
gathered over a long period. It is worth trying 
when this kind does not thrive under the usual 
conditions, and Iam having some plants to see 
if they will improve by being longer on the 
ground. If not, I shall have to discard it, 
though reluctantly. I should like to hear the 
opinion of any growers who may have tried 
leaving it on the ground for several years.—R. 


Apple Sturmer Pippin,—As a dessert 
Apple to succeed the Nonpareils, Sturmer 
Pippin stands unrivalled, for not only is it an 
excellent keeper, but it does not attain full 
flavour until late in the season, when late 
dessert Apples are becoming scarce. It is a 
seedling from Ribston Pippin, obtained by 
crossing this with the pollen of a variety of 
Nonpareil, and the flavour when in perfection 
is a combination of that of both the sorts 
named. As a garden tree it is a capital 
cropper, and although but a medium grower it 
is hardy, the wood partaking of the character 
of that of Old Nonpareil. It is also recommended 
for growing asa standard. The late Dr. Bull 
formed so high an opinion of this Apple that he 
was at great pains in distributing numbers of 
scions of it some thirteen or fourteen years ago. 
He consigned a good bundle to me at the same 
time for distribution, but I am afraid that it 
has not led to such a large increase in its culti- 
vation as it deserved, as it would be a valuable 
Apple from a market point of view if carefully 

athered, properly stored, and disposed of 
aaring the month of March. Like all other 
late kinds, Sturmer Pippin should be allowed to 
hang as long as possible before being gathered. 
If this is not done the fruits lose much of their 
high flavour, and are apt to shrivel.—W. 


Strawberry Louis Gautier. — Since 
writing about the above Strawberry I have just 
gathered the last of the ripe fruits from our old 
stools. The weight of one fruit was just over 

¢ 0z., another 14 oz., the third 14 oz., all from 
one plant. After these were gathered there 
remained on the same plant sixteen unripe 
smaller fruit. I now see that several of the 
strongest runners are showing flower-buds.— 
E. V., Kingsworthy. ; ; 

Galega officinalis alba.—I am sending a few 
shoots of the white Galega taken from a plant planted 
last autumn. It is a lovely plant, and only about 2% feet 


high, but over 8 feet across, and one mass of white.— 
8. M, Fox, Warwick-road, Banbury. 
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SOME GOOD SHRUBBY SPIRAiAS. 


Amone the great numbers of flowering shrubs 
that we possess, the Spirzeas occupy a prominent 
position ; still, the family is such an extensive 
one that in most cases a selection is necessary, 
and where a few only are required I should be 
inclined to name the following as affording good 
variety, and also extending the flowering season 
ever a considerable period. The first to unfold 
their blossoms are the Japanese S. Thunbergi 
and the beautiful double-flowered 8. prunifolia 
fi.-pl. Of these, the first, S Thunbergi, forms 
a much-branched bush, with slender arching 
shoots, clothed with bright green lanceolate 
leaves. The flowers are something like those of 
the Hawthorn, but smaller; still, they are 
borne in such profusion that the principal 
shoots are completely wreathed with them. 
This species generally flowers during the month 
of April, when the clusters of tender green 
leaves make their appearance simultaneously 





with the blossoms, so that it is a charming | 


shrab at that season, and not 
then alone, for even when the 
flowers are over the bright 
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till late in the autumn; indeed, it is with me 
the last of the Spirzeas on which a bloom can be 
found. 
times recognised as a distinct species, under the 
name of Spirza splendens, which is a very beau- 
tiful shrub. It forms a dense growing mass 
about a yard high, and bears its blossoms in 
terminal flattened corymbs. The colour is a 
rich carmine-pink, so that a large mass of it in 
full flower is remarkably bright and telling. It 
generally blooms about July, but after the 
principal crop of blossoms is past a scattered 
succession is usually maintained for some time. 

§. SALICIFOLIA is a gocd deal like 8. Douglasi, 
except that the blooms are mostly white, 


suffused more or less with pink, so that it forms | 
One of | 


a good companion to Douglas’ Spirza. 
the giants of the genus is 8. opulifolia, so called 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those of 
the Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), and the 
flowers are arranged a good deal as in the sterile 


form of that shrub, although in not quite such | 
| these waving plumes, a specimen in this stage is 


globular clusters. In colour they are white, 


There is a very handsome kind, some- 
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smallest of all the shrubby species of Spirzea is 
S. bullata or crispifolia. It blooms in August, 
and will often keep up a succession of flowers 
till stopped by frost. A very distinct, and at 
the same time beautiful, class of Spirzeas is the 
pinnate-leaved section, the oldest of this class 
being the Siberian 8. sorbifolia. This reaches a 
height of 3 feet to 6 feet, and has large pinnate, 
bright green leaves, the small white flowers 
being borne in terminal panicles. There is a 
variety of this known as grandiflora, Pallasi, or 
alpina, which is well worth a place. This is 
characterised by a dwarfer habit of growth and 
larger flowers than the type. Both these flower 


,in July, while the finest of this class—S. Lind- 


leyana—does not bloom for at least a month 
later. This species will, in a good free soil, 
reach a height of 10 feet to 12 feet, and if planted 
as a single specimen, push up a number of stems, 
so that it soon forms a good-sized mass. The 
flowers are borne in large, loose terminal 
panicles, and as every shoot is crowned with 








green lanceolate leaves retain 
their freshness till late in the 


season; indeed, it is often 
sub-evergreen in character. 


This Spirea is one of the 
easiest of hardy shrubs to forces 
into flower under glass, but so 
treated the blossoms do not 
last long. S. prunifolia fl.-pl. 
is usually later than the last- 
named in unfolding its flowers, 
but it is altogether a larger 
and more showy kind. It 
forms a large spreading bush, 
5 feet or 6 feet high, with long, 
slender, gracefully - disposed 
shoots, wreathed throughout 
their upper portion with small 
clusters of pretty double pure 
white blossoms. The foliage 
of this dies off in the autumn 
the brightest tinted of all the 
Spireas. The sprays last a 
long time in water if they are 
gathered just as the tiny 
rosette-like blossoms are on 
the point of expanding. 
Spirea  arizfolia, which 
flowers about the end of June 
or July, is one of the largest 
growing of the whole genus, 
reaching as it does a height of 
8 feet to 10 feet and forming 
a somewhat erect, but branch- 
ing shrub. The flowers are 
creamy-white, and are borne 
in open plume-like panicles, 
which from their abundance 
render this species one of the 
showiest of summer-flowering 
shrubs. §. Douglasi, another 
North American species, is a 
remarkably handsome shrub, 
of rather erect growth, and 
when in a thriving condition 
it forms a large clump of 
densely-packed shoots clothed 
with foliage of a more or less tomentose 
character, and terminated by a dense erect 
panicle of rosy-red blossoms. This Spirza is 
very variable in the colour of the blossoms as 
well asin the amount of down on the leaves. 
Some of the forms are known under the names 
of tomentosa, Nobleana, and Menziesi, but the 
best and the one that should be principally 
sought after is the sturdy-growing, deep- 
coloured form, under whatever name it may be 
found, Spirza callosa, or japonica, as it is 
sometimes called, asa rule does not flower till 
after midsummer, but from that time a succes- 
sion is kept up for a considerable time. In this 
the deep rose-coloured blossoms are arranged in 
large flattened corymbs, while the unopened buds 
being deeper in hue than the expanded blooms 
form a very pleasing feature. Besides this the 
young shoots and leaves are brightly tinged with 
red. «There are several varieties of S. callosa, 
one of the most distinct being alba, which forms 
alow, dense bush not more than a foot high, 
and which when in full bloom is thickly studded 
with its corymbs of white blossoms. Besides 
this a few scattered blooms are often produced 











Spirea flagelliformis. 


and produced in June and July, the flowers | 
being succeeded by inflated seed-pods of a} 


reddish hue. There is a variety of this smaller 
in all parts, in which the young leaves are of a 
bright golden colour, and very showy in spring 
when they first unfold; but as the season 
advances the foliage becomes green. S%. 
hypericifolia attains the dimensions of a good- 
sized bush, composed of slender, gracefully 
arranged shoots. The flowers are pure white, 
and arranged in small corymbs disposed thickly 
on short laterals throughout a great part of the 
branch. So thickly are the flowers arranged, 
and along such a length of shoot do they 
extend, that they form beautiful floral wreaths. 
There are several forms of this, one of the best 
being known as flagelliformis. 8. confusa or 
media is a very free-blooming kind with pure 
white blossoms. This generally flowers soon 
after midsummer. S&S. trilobata is one of the 
earlier flowering species of Spirewa, for it can 
often be seen in bloom in the middle of May. 
It forms a low bush from 1 foot to 2 feet in 
height, while the flowers, which are borne in 


little flattened clusters, are pure white. The | 





a very beautiful object. This Spiraa is a native 
of the Himalayas, and though occasionally in 
jured during severe winters, owing to its rapid 
growth, it quickly recovers. §. flagelliformis 
is a beautiful shrub, late flowering, its curving 
stems covered with white flowers ; a charming 
species. 

The cultural requirements of the shrubby 
Spirzas are few, the principal consideration 
being to plant them where the roots are supplied 
with at least a fair amount of moisture during 
the summer, as in hot sandy soil they have a 
starved and unhappy appearance. They are 
also greatly benefited by an occasional dose of 
stimulants, either in the shape of a top-dressing 
in the winter, or some liquid-manure two or 
three times in the summer. No attempt must 
be made to prine them into regular shape by 
shortening back the long branches, as when the 
pruning-knife is used it should be for the pur- 
pose of cutting out any old and exhausted wood, 
in order that the young, vigorous shoots may 
have room for their full development, as upon 
such as these the finest flowers are generally 
produced. lsh tee 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


THE RED-SPIDER OR SPINNING-MITE. 


A LEAFLET issued by the Board of Agriculture 
concerning the red-spider, or spinning-mite, 
says this pest sometimes causes serious injury in 
Hop plantations. In 1868, and again in 1893, 
it did much mischief in many Hop grounds. 
The leaves fell off, the burr or blossom could 
not develop into cones, and, in some instances, 
the plants were completely shrivelled up. In 
most seasons—at least, in those in which rain- 
fall and temperature are normal—spinning- 
mites can be found upon the large leaves of the 
Hop-plants, especially where the soil is shallow, 
but in the two years just mentioned they multi- 
at with wonderful rapidity. They were 
ound upon the small leaves high up the poles, 
also upon the burr, and even in the cones them- 
selves. 

In 1897 there were grave indications in the 
sultry days at the beginning of August that 
there would be an equally rapid development of 
this pest ; but a succession of showers and a 
fall in the temperature opportunely checked its 
ravages. The lower leaves turned yellow in 
many grounds, and the yellowness was fast 
spreading up the poles. Upon the under- 
surfaces of the leaves thick webs were spread 
from mid-rib to mid-rib, under which the mites 
were seen actively sucking up the juices. All 
sorts and conditions were there, varying in size 
and differing in colour, but the greater number 
of them were of a light, or greenish, yellow hue. 
Now and then one was seen of a darker yellowish 
colour, approaching brown, but this was 
exceptional. Many eggs, which are perfectly 
globular, were suspended, as it were, in space 
between the mid-ribs, but upon close inspection 
with a microscope it was seen that they were 
kept in this position by means of fine threads 
stretched from side to side. 





LirE HISTORY. 

The spinning-mite of the Hop-plant passes 
the winter in the perfect state under stones and 
clods, in the bark of trees, and in the clefts and 
under the dried rind of Hop-poles. It is not 
noticed, at all events in numbers or as actively 
injurious, unless there is at least normal sum- 
mer-heat, and it only multiplies in a dangerous 
degree when the day and night temperatures 
are abnormally high. In such circumstances 
the increase in its numbers and the rapid spread 
of its destructive influence are remarkable. 
Eggs are abundantly laid and, as above 
described, fixed in position by threads. The 
comparatively large and round egg is pellucid 
white at first and finally becomes slightly dark- 
coloured. The mites emerge from the eggs in 
five or six days, and atonce begin to suck up 
the juices of the leaves. At first they are pale 
greenish-yellow in colour, with dark patches on 
both sides of the body ; they become more 
tinged with yellow later, and some very light 
brown specimens have been found, but in no 
case have they been seen of a distinctly red 
colour. 

In the earlier stages of their existence the 
mites have only three pairs of legs, but the full 
grown insect has four pairs. There are two 
stiff hairs upon each joint of the legs, and the 
claws are furnished with long, stiff hairs, upon 
the ends of which, or upon some of them, are 
little round balls or pads, supposed, as Murray 
says, ‘‘to be an essential part of the spinning 
apparatus,” The head is provided with a stout 
pair of mandibles with hooked ends for biting 
into the tissues of the leaf, and the mouth has a 
sucking apparatus which is inserted into the 
tissues. Very far behind the head are the red 
eyes. On the under side of the mite, towards 
the end of the abdomen, there is a “conical 
nipple,” to use Mr. Murray’s words, “ from 
which the threads of the web are drawn out and 
guided by the motions of the mite, and by the 
aon of the minute claws and hairs of the 

egs.” 

A badly-infested leaf has its underside com- 
pletely covered with a dense web, in which eggs 
are found in abundance, as well as quantities of 
mites of all sizes feeding upon the juices of the 
leaf. The leaf becomes yellow, and, as a rule, 
finally falls off, when the insects escape into the 
earth. Mites left on the leaves upon the plant 
retire into the cracks and under the rind of the 
poles ; they have great power of locomotion, 





and travel very rapidly quite independently of 
their webs. 

This spinning-mite of the Hop-plant differs in 
many important respects from the typical 
spinning-mites cited as Tetranychus telarius by 
Murray and other entomologists, and should be 
defined as a distinct variety, as Tetranychus 
telarius, var. humuli, or even as a distinct 
species. It is different in shape and colouring 
from Claperéde’s figures of Tetran ychus telarius, 
as adopted by Mr. Murray, and as described by 
many writers. Though it is admitted that the 
nature of the food supplies of these mites may 
affect their colouring in some degree, it does not 
seem possible that the differences in the food 
could be sufficient to change the colour from 
very light brown—the darkest shade which has 
been noted in mites upon Hop-plants—to reddish 
or brick-red, which is the colour of the adult 
typical Tetranychus  telarius, according to 
Murray, Taschenberg, and others. It appears 
to be just as distinct from Tetranychus telarius 
as Tetranychus cucumeris, the mite found upon 
Melons and Cucumbers. 


MODES OF PREVENTION AND REMEDIES. 

It is most difficult, and it may be said almost 
impossible, to prevent these spinning-mites from 
getting on the bine and leaves. They are most 
agile in movement, and travel up the bine 
rapidly. Plants on wire and string seem equally 
liable to attacks, as the mites crawl up the 
bines. The application of caustic substances 
close round the hill ig ineffectual, as the 
mites are so tiny that they would not be 
affected by such materials as lime, gas-lime, or 
kainit unless reduced to the very finest powder. 
It would also be impossible to get at the mites 
in the cracks of the poles and posts for wire- 
work. 

When a drought commences in June, and 
there is a probability of its continuance, it 
would be useful to immediately syringe Hop- 
plants upon which the mites are seen with cold 
water, or with water, soft-soap, and sulphide 
of potassium, before the webs are made, or 
before they are plentiful and_ thick. This 
syringing must be heavy and frequent. Mere 
spraying will not suffice, as it is well known 
that the ordinary spraying with Quassia and 
soft-soap has a very slight influence upon them. 
Hop-plants that have been sprayed three or 
four times for aphis-blight have yet remained 
badly infested by these mites. TO be effectual, 
syringing must be done early, vigorously, abun- 
dantly, and with hand machines. When the 
webs are well established even the most drastic 
syringing is often unsuccessful. 

Sulphuring, that is applying “flowers of 
sulphur” by means of a horse machine, which 
blows the fine particles on and under every part 
of the Hop-plants, is supposed by some to have 
a prejudicial effect on the mites, but it is 
believed that this is of little if any benefit. 
Hop-plants are sulphured almost in the ordinary 
course of cultivation, but the mites are not 
hindered by this in the least degree. Leaves 
have been examined upon which the webs of the 
mites were thickly covered with particles of 
sulphur, and the mites in the webs immediately 
in contact with the sulphur were lively and un- 
concerned. Paraftin emulsion has been of con- 
siderable effect when used in the early stages of 
the attack. This is made by mixing 6 lb. of 
soft-soap and 2 gallons of parafiin with 100 
gallons of water. The soap is dissolved first in 
boiling water and poured into a tub containing 
the paraftin, the whole being ehurned up with a 
force pump. The mixture is afterwards diluted 
to the proper strength. It is important that 
the water used for this emulsion should be 
soft ; it can be made soft by adding soda or 
borax. 

Sulphide of potassium, known commonly as 
liver of sulphur, the foundation of several washes 
for insects, has been used with considerable 
advantage. It is readily soluble in cold water, 
but it must not be allowed to stand, as it loses 
strength rapidly. It may be applied in the 
proportion of 24 1b. to 100 gallons of water; a 
little soft-soap mixed with it tends to keep it 
upon the leaves. 

Liver of sulphur is also a remedy for some 
fungoid affections of plants, and would probably 
be more efficacious than sulphur applied in the 
form of a powder. It is so soluble that it may 
be put in with soft-soap and Quassia and with 
other insectifuges and insecticides, 
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Beetles upon Asparagus (2. 0. Leach). 
—Your Asparagus is attacked by the grubs of 
the Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris asparagi). Spray 
the foliage with 1 oz. of Paris-green, 2 oz. of 
lime, well mixed in 15 gallons of water. As the 
Paris-green is very heay » keep the mixture 
thoroughly well stirred. Or dissolve ] quart of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water ; while 
still hot add 1 pint of paraffin-oil, and churn 
the mixture with a syringe for ten minutes, then 
add 10 gallons of water. When the Asparagus 
is being cut a sharp look-out should be kept for 
the beetles, which then begin to make their 
appearance. They are about i inch long, very 
glossy, with bluish-black head with reddish 
eyes. The wing-cases are yellowish, with a 
bluish stripe down the middle of the back, and 
three dark spots on each. The beetles, when the 
plants have grown to some size, may be shaken 
into an open umbrella.—G. §, S. 


Phlox-stems eaten (A. H. Arkle).— 
The stems of the Phlox-plant that you sent 
were attacked by ‘‘eel-worms” (Tylenchus 
devastatrix). These worms are so small that they 
cannot be seen without a very strong magnifying 
glass. They infest the pith of the stem, appar- 
ently working upwards from a point a little 
above the level of the ground. It is, of course, 
useless to try and kill the worms in the stems, 
and as chemicals, with the exception of carbolic 
acid, seem to have little effect on them when 
they are in the ground, it is difficult to suggest 
any means of preventing this pest from spread- 
ing, but it would be interesting to try painting 
the sound stems of one of your plants that are 
attacked with whitewash in which a little 
carbolic acid has been mixed, from the ground 
3 inches upward. It would be as well, perhaps, 
to clear away a little of the soil round the 
plants, so that you could apply the whitewash 
a little below the surface, 2nd see if it is of any 
use. Carbolic acid, used at the rate of 2 oz. to 
the square foot, and then thoroughly mixed 
with the soil, is said to kill eel-worms.— 
Cad..5. 

Stains on Rose-leaves (/. M. Llew- 
ellyn).—The stains on your Rose-leaves are 
caused by the honey-dew which has dropped 
from the aphides on the leaves above, and the 
Oak-leaves are affected in the same manner. 
Syringe the leaves with soapy-water, and in 
half-an-hour’s time wash them’clean with plain 
water. Of course, they may occur again unless 
you kill the aphides. ~ To ‘do this syringe or 
spray the bushes with the extract from 3 1b. of 
Quassia-chips, and } lb. of soft-soap, well mixed 
in 5 gallons of water, or 1 pint of soft-soap 
dissolved in 1 quart of boiling water. While 
still quite hot add 4 pint of paraffin-oil, churn 
the mixture for about ten minutes with a 
syringe, and then dilute with 5 gallons of water. 


Hollyhock-leaves diseased (W. F). 
—The leaves of your Hollyhocks are badly 
attacked by the Hollyhock fungus (Puccinea 
malvacearum). If all the leaves on the plants 
are as badly attacked as those that you sent 
you had better pull up the plants and burn 
them, as they will never do any good, and may 
infest others. If a good many of the leaves are 
sound, pull off the diseased ones and burn them, 
and wash the others with two teaspoonfuls of a 
saturated solution of permanganate of potash, 
mixed in 1 quart of water ; or probably spray- 
ing with Bordeaux-mixture would be useful. 
This is a most destructive disease, and has in 
some places swept off every Hollyhock.— 
G00 5. 

Lilies and disease (A. /. Curgenven ).— 
From what I can see of your Lilies they are 
attacked by the “ Lily disease,” a fungus known 
as Botrytis cinerea, which is a most destructive 
pest. Pull off the leaves that are affected, and 
spray the plants with Bordeaux-mixture. A 
correspondent to a contemporary recommends 
the following plan: ‘‘To take up the plants in 
the autumn, and after they have dried some- 
what to put them into a brown paper bag, in 
which was some flowers of sulphur, and shake 
them well until the flowers of sulphur had been 
thoroughly worked among the scales of the bulbs, 
then plant them while still covered with the 
sulphur.” This has proved most successful, and 
it is Ps : difficult remedy, and can do no harm. 


Raspberries diseased (Jack ).—I oan- 


‘not say what is the matter with your Raspberry. 
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canes. All the roots were very rotten, and 
though I examined them very carefully I could 
not find any eause for their condition. If the 
drainage is deficient that may be a reason, but 

taspberries like a heavy soil and moisture. If 
the rest of your plants are much in the same 
state as the one you sent I should take them up 
and plant others, preferably not exactly on the 
same ground.—G. 8. 8. 


Tomato-plants diseased (J. W. Holt). 
—Your Tomato-plants are infested by a fungus, 
probably Fusarium lycopersici, as the plants 
become infected by the roots, and the fungus 
works its way up the stem. It is of no use 
applying any fungicide to the leaves or stem. 
The only thing to do is to at once clear away 
the plants and burn them, as well as anything 
that is likely to have any of the spores on them, 
such as dead leaves, or stakes to which they 
have been tied, etc., and give the soil a good 
dressing of lime. If the plants are grown in 
pots, I should bury them several inches below the 
surface, somewhere where they are not likely to 
be disturbed for some months. The pots should 
be very thoroughly cleaned before being 
used again.—G. S. S. 

Apple-trees blighted (C. J.)—Your 
Apple-trees are evidently attacked by the 
American-blight (Schizoneura lanigera), a most 
troublesome pest and one which will kill your 


trees in time if it is not checked. Scrape off 


with a blunt knife as much as you can of the 
insects and rough bark near them, taking care 
that what falls offis caught on something so that 
it can be destroyed, then with a stiffish brush 
scrub the infested parts with one of the following 
mixtures: The extract from half-a-pound of 
Quassia-chips, one pound of soft-soap, well mixed 
in six gallons of water. Or half-a-pound of soft- 
soap, one pint of paraffin-oil, and six gallons of 
water ; mix the soap and oil together in a little 
hot water first and then add the rest of the 
water. 
oil will all float on the top.—G. 8. 8. 
Asparagus (0. H. N.).—Your Asparagus is attacked 


by the grubs of the Asparagus-beetle (Crioceris asparagi). 
See my reply to ‘‘ B. O. Leach” in this number.—G. 8. 8. 


Lily (2. W.).—I have carefully examined your Lily, 
but could find no trace of any fungus or insect. IT expect 
that there must be something wrong with the bulbs. 
Perhaps they are attacked by some insect or other pest. 
It may be that they are infested by the Lily disease, but 
it was not apparent in the specimen you sent.—G. S. 8. 


Lilies (Monte Carlo).—Please see my reply to “‘ A. J. 
Curgenven,” as your Lilies are affected by the same 
fungus.—G. 8. 8. 





MAKING A WILD GARDEN. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘A. H. E.,” who asks 
advice on this subject, may be interested to 
know some results of my experience in this 
direction, and some of the difficulties to be 
encountered. Heasks: ‘‘ Could I, by removing 
the Grass, get anything to take its place, 
Myosotis for example ?” Now, all depends upon 
what is meant by a ‘‘wild garden.” It is not, 
in my opinion, a badly kept bit of flower ground ; 
rather a portion of land in a state of nature in 
which additional flowers or foliage are intro- 
duced, and in which only the ranker growths of 
objectionable plants are kept in check. My 
first effort was in the direction suggested by 
“A. H. E.,” and was a sad failure. I dug 
down the sods of a stretch of suitable but poor 
ground, and added better soil and sandy 
compost. Quantities of Montbretias, Hemero- 
callis, Iris, the taller Heaths, Trollius, Herbaceous 
Spirzas, etc., were then planted, and all sorts of 
seeds scattered about. Next spring all started 
into fine growth, but in spite of one or two 
attempts at cleaning, in autumn every sort of 
coarse Grass and weeds had sprung up, and 
after a year or two I had toconfine my efforts to 
growing such strong-growing subjects as 
Bocconia, Hemerocallis, tall species of Poly- 
gonum, Brooms, Inulas, etc. Even these 
require a man with a reaping-hook to keep the 
Grass in check occasionally. Again, in a Moss- 
carpeted glade I planted a few dozen of Azalea 
mollis, which next year flowered gloriously, and 
looked charming on their mossy sward. But, 
alas! everywhere the ground had been stirred 
Grass grew vigorously, and I have had to keep 
cutting it down ever since. Again, I have fine 
large patches of Primula sikkimensis, P. rosea, 
and P, Sieboldi beside the lake, those growing 
and flowering in great vigour, as well as the 
Killarney Pinguicula grandiflora. But here, too, 
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Keep this mixture well stirred or the | 


a constant struggle with weed must be main- 
tained. This is not my idea of what a wild 
garden should be. It ought to be almost self- 
maintaining. My advice to your correspondent 
is that he root out all the Aldersand plant such 
strong-growing plants or low shrubs as cannot 
be choked by weeds. Leave all the natural 
Grass and herbage alone, except where a hole is 
required. Plant out nothing but strong, well- 
grown specimens. Pampas Grass, Arundo 
conspicua, Polygonums, Bamboos, if not too 
wet ; Gunnera, Purple Loosestrife, Hemp Agri- 
mony, Carex pendula, etc., should be suitable ; 
but let the plants be as tall as the present 
herbage when put out. Stir the top soil as 
little as possible, and do not enrich the top spit 
when planting, except in the case of Gunneras, 
which may be mulched as you will without fear 
of being overgrown. Nettlesand Brambles must 





The Myrtle as a tub shrub. 


of course be eradicated as much as possible, and 
if there are rabbits the place must be protected 
by wire-netting of not wider than 14-inch mesh 
at the bottom, as young rabbits can pass through 
14-inch. To get up a show of flowering shrubs 
or herbaceous plants where rabbits exist 
requires much patience and experience, but I 
have had considerable success even without the 





use of wire. I recommend establishing a nursery | 


plot in the walled garden in which strong clumps 
of all sorts of plants can be grown to a good size. 
Such flowers as Iris, for instance, must be of 
strong growth before planting out, or else they 
will get choked, especialiy as Kzempferi and 


others which like wet ground need some manure | 


if they are to dowell. Finally, a weedy garden 
is a sad eyesore, but flowers among weeds and 
waysides are unexpected and welcome. 
W. DE V. KANE, 
Drumreaske House, Monaghan 
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PLANTS IN TUBS. 
In the colder counties of England the garden 
may often be rendered more beautiful by the 
culture of certain tenderer subjects in tubs, 
which may be placed in the open during the 
summer, and sheltered from the effects of frost 
in the winter season in cold-houses, corridors, or 
outhouses, where the temperature is not per- 
mitted to fall dangerously low. In the 
illustration before us we have a Myrtle 10 feet 
in height and 4 feet in diameter. The effect of 
a dozen or so plants, the counterparts of the one 
here figured, in full flower in the summer 
garden, must, without doubt, add much to its 
attractiveness ; but such an effect is not attain- 
able, except in the extreme south-west, or in 
exceptionally favourable situations, unless such 
plants can, during the winter, be protected 
from the inclemency of 
the weather. Many 
subjects besides Myrtles 
can be treated in the 
same manner with 
advantage. Hydrangea 
Hortensia forms an 
especially desirable tub- 
plant when covered 
with its massive blooms 
in the autumnal days. 
Agapanthus umbel- 
latus and its white 
variety when bearing 
from one to two dezen 
tall flower-scapes, the 
edges of the tub veiled 
by the curving, strap- 
shaped leaves, are espe- 
cially decorative, as are 
large bushes of the Paris 
Daisies, yellow and 
white, while the exqui- 
site Californian Poppy 
(Romneya Coulteri) 
has been cultivated in 
the same manner with 





marked success. 
Abutilon vitifolium 
forms a very orna- 


mental tub-plant, as 
does Canna Ehmani 
iridiflora, while vigor- 
ous young trees of the 
Blue Gum (Eucalyptus 
globulus), with their 
glaucous coloured leaf- 
age, are invaluable for 
their colour. In the 
south-west all the 
plants named can be 
grown in the open with- 
out protection, but even 
in that favoured district 
certain subjects are 
treated in the manner 
described, for at Sal- 
tram, the seat of the 
Earl of Morley, the 
large Orange-trees in 


tubs, that pass the 
winter in the orangery, 
spend the summer 
months in the open 
garden. 


Brodiza grandi- 
flora.—For the rock 
garden or the border 

this is perhaps not only the showiest, but also 
the brightest of its race. Indeed, the clear rich 
blue of its flowers is very remarkable, if not 
unique, especially so when planted freely, so 
that a good idea may be formed of its value. 


/In loamy soil it is of easy culture, and worth 


growing freely from the fact that blue flowers of 
this class are not abundantat midsummer. Such 
plants cannot be too widely known. 

' Pelargonium Beauty of Castle Hill. 
—This Ivy-leaved Pelargonium is the most free 
flowering of all the double varieties of this 
useful group, and, together with its compact 
habit and vigorous growth, may safely he 
regarded as one of the very finest ever raised. 
The brighter coloured variety Souvenir de Chas. 
Turner and the above constitute a pair very 
Both kinds were raised by 
Owen, of Maidenhead, anc 
are still in the first rank of these plants. 
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ARUM LILIES (CALLAS), 
THERE are few, if any, plants that are so 


generally useful for decoration as the Calla, | 


which by a little management may be had in 
bloom for a very long season, as by forcing some 
and retarding others flowers may easily be 
produced at Christmas, and a succession 
continued till Easter and after. Beautiful as are 
the yellow C. Elliottiana and Pentlandi, and 
valuable as they are for general purposes, they 
will never be anything like so extensively 
cultivated as the old favourite. For many, 


however, C. xthiopica gets too large, but now | 


that we have the miniature form of it in C. Little 
Gem, it can be substituted, and will be found, 
though corresponding with the other in all but 
size, to be about one quarter the height, with 
flowers in similar proportion. C. Little Gem 
grows and increases very freely, as small plants 
when pulled apart in the 
spring or after having made 
their growth in the autumn 
will be found to have numerous 
little tubers or plantlets about 
their base, all of which should 
be taken care of and potted, 
as in a year if grown on in 
the ordinary way they will 
flower. The plan I pursue 
is to plant them out in wide 
trenches, prepared after the 
manner of those for Celery, 
only not so deep, but quite as 
heavily manured. During 
summer they are mulched and 
kept well watered, when they 
begin to form fresh leaves and 
can take it up and have active 
roots. Early in autumn they 
are lifted carefully and potted. 
In doing this I give them 
light rich soil after slightly 
reducing the balls, and when 
the potting is finished I stand 
the plants in a deep pit or 
under a wall where they are 
out of reach of the sun, and 
keep them sprinkled overhead 
frequently during the day, so 
as to prevent flagging. Any 
that may be wanted in early 
are differently treated ; as soon 
after they get established they 
are subjected to gentle heat 
by being kept in a warm- 
house. Forcing has to be slow, 
and the plants should have all 
the light possible, or they 
become drawn and weak in the 
leaf-stems. If Callas are not 
planted out, the pots should 
be plunged in the ground or 
have loose litter around them 
to keep the roots coo! and Arum 
uniformly moist and be well 
fed with liquid-manure. It is 
also a good plan to top-dress 
with solid manure, using cow 
or sheep droppings, as plants will not flower 
freely unless they make strong crowns by the 
autumn, 
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SWEET PEAS FOR DECORATIONS. 
SWEET Pza flowers are of value for all forms of 
decoration when used in a cut state. Few 


of June or early July, and when they do com- 
mence to unfold their fragrant blossoms one 
may ‘‘cut and come again” pretty often. Spent 
| flowers should be pricked off if the plants are to 
_be kept blooming freely, so that a regular 
_method of gathering the blooms should ensure a 
long, continuous display. 

Almost every shade of colour may now be 
\obtained. Of rose, pink, blush, pale mauve, 
_rosy-pink, white, tinted rose, pink with mauve 
wings, and many other such tones of colour, there 
are many fine named varieties. So, too, are there 
|of deep maroon, crimson-scarlet, scarlet, car- 
|mine, orange-pink, primrose, scarlet, mottled 
/white, violet, and many other intermediate 
|shades. Should any reader have a partiality 
for any particular colour this may be met by 
_areference to catalogued sorts, which almost 
| every good seedsman should be able to supply. 
| Few flowers are so easy to arrange in vases, 
‘pergnes, hand-baskets, specimen-glasses, bowls, 
‘and other receptacles. When gathering, the 
| stem should be retained at its full length. As 
‘to. their arrangement in the utensils just 





Lily (Calla «zthiopica) in a room. . From a photograph by the 
Rey. R. G. Bartlett, Corfe Castle, Dorset. Sent by Col. H. R. Young, 


t Bucknowle, Dorset. 


,referred to, confine the decorations to those of 
one colour, or, at least, to those colours in 
agreement with the shades of the flower. By 
this method of arrangement a far prettier 
effect would be produced than if a mixed lot of 
blossoms were disposed, however lightly, in a 
similar receptacle. As an instance of what is 
here meant, I would suggest that flowers 


annuals are so easily grown or will give sucha/|of rose, rosy-mauve, white - tinted rose, 


handsome return for a small outlay of money | 


rosy-pink, pink, and such tones of colour be 


and labour. — In high and dry situations, and | kept together, and in like manner the 
where the soil is less retentive than in low and |scarlets, crimson-scarlet, and similar shades be 


less favoured situations, the seed may be sown | 


kept together. These selections of colour are 


during the early days of October, and will often \strikingly effective for decorative work. 


come through the winter without much trouble. | 


By this system of late autumn sowing the 
flowers may be gathered during the early days 
of the succeeding June, some weeks ahead of 
plants raised in the springtime. I repeat that 
it is only in favoured aspects and mild districts 
where this may be done successfully, and to 
follow the same rule in less favoured parts of 
the country would only be to court failure. If 
sown in the open border in March, it is safe to 
atate that flowers may be cyt towards the end 


Crowding must be avoided, many designs and 
floral arrangements being spoilt by too generous 
jfreavment in this respect. Each spray of 
| blossom should give an account of itself, and if 
| this point be kept in mind when arranging them 
a light artistic decorative arrangement must 
necessarily follow. Competitions at shows are 
joften absolutely spoilt by evercrowding the 
| flowers in the vases, épergnes, etc., and by the 
|association of foliage of a most inappropriate 
_kind. Sweet Peas are much better arranged in 
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different vessels quite alone unless a few pieces 
of the haulm are introduced, which certainly is 
most effective. Maiden-hair and other Ferns are 
a mistake. This is often the case, and was 
recently illustrated at a leading show. In the 
case here alluded to the épergnes were simply 
charming when the Sweet Peas had been arranged 
by themselves, but afterwards, with the addition 
of Ferns and other foliage, the result was 
different. The stout stems of the plants, 
together with their useful length, are sufficient 
support. Rooms may be made fragrant by the 
use of Sweet Peas for decorations, and what is 
prettier than the numerous small receptacles 
filled artistically with these flowers, and dotted 
about in various places in the room ? 
D. B. Cranu. 





Lyre-flower (Dielytra spectabilis) from 
seed.—I sowed seed of this plant last year in 
August, after harvesting it for about a month. 
It stood in the house in a temperature of perhaps 


‘50 degs. Fah. on an average for a month or SO, 


and was turned out as a failure. 
In the spring, however, two 
strange seedlings, with narrow 
lanceolate cotyledons, were 
noticed in the pot. The 
gardener voted them weeds, 
but a certain rosy tint about 
the hypocotyl caused me to 
think that they must be 
Dielytra seedlings. This 
proved to be the case, though 
only two of the thirteen seeds 
sown came up. The young 
plants grew rapidly, and when 
they had about five leaves the 
gardener carefully potted them 
separately. The check was 
severe, but they have got over 
it, and I have hopes of getting 
bloom next season. The seed 
is unusually plentiful this year, 
and is just ready to take. I 
would recommend sowing 
thinly at the end of August, 
and keeping well, but not 
excessively watered. The 
seed should be quite covered 
with soil. Some seed sown 
this April as an experiment 
has not yet shown any signs 
of germinating.—A. L. Srinu, 
Addington, Croydon. 

Fancy Irises (N.).—We 
are at a loss to comprehend 
what section of the Iris family 
you designate by the appella- 
tion of ‘‘fancy.” The term 
is unknown in connection 
with Irises. Possibly you may 
refer to those Irises classed in 
nurserymen’s catalogues under 
the heading of ‘* Miscellaneous 
Irises ;” but if so, the varieties 
included under this term are 
so diverse in habit, height, and 
time of flowering that they 
are certainly ill adapted for 
mingling in a bed. If you are 
alluding to bulbous "Irises, 
Professor Michael Foster has written a book 
on these, which is published by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. If you would indicate 
more clearly thesection of Irises to which your 
letter refers we should, dcubtless, be able to 
fall in with your wishes at some future time. 

The White Lily at Drem.—In the open 
border I have at present in bloom Lilium 
candidum, of which the stems spring from the 
same bulbs, and carry between them over 
70 blooms. The stems are flat. In another 
clump, about 6 feet off, are four stems carrying 
over 80 blooms. The two clumps make a fine 
show.—W. B. §&. 

Tufted Pansy Sheelah.—This is a 
pretty flower. The colour is best described as 
pale rose with deep crimson centre and a neat 
yellow eye. This colour is most effective, espe- 
cially when made up intoaspray. In the flower 
garden it is equally striking, but must not be 
placed in the full sun. In the latter position 
the top petals very soon get scorched. In any 
position in which partial shade can be afforded 
all will be well. It is an excellent sort for both 
early and late displays. ny 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


NOTES ON LILIES. 
Tux different Lilies are divided by Mr. Baker, of 
Kew, into five groups, to which distinctive 
names have been given. The sub-genus Isolirion, 
which is characterised by erect flowers more or 
less cup-shaped, does not include a very large 
number of species, but amongst them are some 
of the most useful Lilies that we have for the 
open border as well as some of the earliest. One 
of the best known of this group is Lilium elegans, 
or Thunbergianum, which is quite a dwarf Lily, 
though some of the varieties are taller than 
others. One of the dwarfest of all is alutaceum, 
whose heads of yellowish-buff blossoms are 
borne on stems little more than 6 inches high. 
Another variety, Prince of Orange, is much in 
the same way, but the flowers are of a richer 
yellow. A very prominent feature of L. elegans 
is the great range of colour that occurs in the 
different varieties; thus, besides those just 
mentioned we have various shades of red, 
orange-red, and crimson, to the deep blackish- 
maroon flowers of Horsmani, one of the most 
striking by reason of its colour, as well as one 
of the rarest of all the varieties of L. elegans. 
Other distinctions occur in the varieties of 
this Lily; thus staminosum produces double 
blossoms, while though L. elegans is regarded 
as an early Lily, and some of the varieties 
are among the very earliest, yet one, venustum, 
is much later in flowering than any of the 
others. All of those just mentioned do well in 
any ordinary garden soil, particularly if it has 
a basis of sandy loam. They may also be suc- 
cessfully flowered in pots as well as in the open 
border. One great merit possessed by them is 
the fact that they can be depended upon to 
bloom well the first season after planting, a 
remark that also applies to most of these cup- 
flowered Lilies. In the open ground they may 
be planted in various ways, one method very 
popular of late being to associate them with low- 
growing shrubs, while if a Lily border is formed 
they make a suitable foreground to the larger 
growing species. In any case these small- 
growing kinds must be dotted indiscriminately 
here and there, but enough of each kind should 
be planted to form a bold clump or clumps, as 
it is only in this way that the beauty and dis- 
tinctive characters of the several varieties can 
be seen. Next in popularity to L. elegans comes 
L. umbellatum, sometimes known as L. davuri- 
cum, of which there are several forms in culti- 
vation. They are taller growers than most of 
the varieties of L. elegans and the range in 
colour is not nearly so great, consisting princi- 
pally of various shades of orange-red. They 
form first-rate subjects for the outside border 
and are thoroughly hardy. The next of this 
group to be mentioned is the old Orange Lily 
(L. croceum), which is, I think, entitled 
to a place among the finest of all Lilies. 
It is somewhat later in blooming than 
any of the preceding, and though grand 
masses of its warm, orange-coloured flowers may 
be frequently seen in cottage gardens, it is, 
strangely enough, not readily obtained from 
dealers, for frequently a form of L. umbellatum 
is made to do duty for it. A well-known yet 
searce Lily of this section is L. bulbiferum, 
characterised by the production of small bulbils 
in the axils of the leaves, as in the case of L. 
tigrinum and L. sulphureum. L. bulbiferum 
grows as a rule from 3 feet to 4 feet high, while 
the flowers, instead of being arranged in a close, 
compact head, as in most forms of L. umbella- 
tum, are disposed rather in a deltoid raceme. 
The flowers are borne on long stalks, so that 
each individual bloom is almost, if not quite, 
clear of its neighbour, and in a vigorous specimen 
the head of flowers forms quite a broad pyramid. 
The colour of the flower is a warm orange-red— 
a very pleasing and attractive tint. L. bulbi- 
ferum, which is a native of Central Europe, 
blooms in June at about the same time as 
the forms of L. umbellatum, but its flowers 
last much longer than any of them. Another 
species belonging to the Isolirion group is 
the Japanese L. Batemanniz, whose warm 
apricot-coloured flowers are borne, as a rule, 
in the early part of July. Itis a pretty Lily, 
but is rather more fastidious than most of 
this section. A North American species—L. 
philadelphicum—is totally distinct from any 
other of this class. The leaves of this are 
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usually arranged in whorls, while the flowers, 
which are large for the slender stem, are yellow 
tipped with red, and more or less spotted with 
maroon. This does better, as a rule, in a fairly 
moist soil containing a good proportion of peat 
than it does in any other. It is an old species, 
but not often seen. L. Wallacei in general 
appearance bears a considerable resemblance to 
some forms of L. elegans, but its bright apricot- 
coloured flowers are rarely borne till the early 
part of August, while it increases by division of 
the bulbs more rapidly than any other Lily, 
though the Japanese L. concolor behaves much 
in the same way. It is certainly a very beauti- 
ful Lily, and perpetuates the name of one of the 
most ardent lovers of this class of plants, a 
name well known to all cultivators of Lilies. 
Two Japanese forms, L. Coridion and L. con- 
color, as well as the Siberian L. pulchellum, are 
pretty little Lilies of this section, the first- 
named bearing yellow and the two others bright 
crimson blossoms. They are all charming little 
Lilies, but far more particular in their cultural 
requirements than most of those previously 
mentioned. A well-drained, yet not a parched- 
up soil, of loam, peat and sand, seems to suit 
them best. H. 





THE WHITE WOOD LILY. 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM may be taken as the 
type of this family of dwarf American plants, 

















The White Wood Lily. 


Engraved from a photograph 
sent by Miss Trevor, The Mount, Littlethorpe, Ripon. 


several of which are in cultivation, but none to 
be compared with the kind illustrated. It is 
one of the most charming of all hardy plants, 
and one of the easiest to manage. Although it 
flowers well in an ordinary border, and we have 
often seen it do well so, it is in moist, shady 
woods that this plant is seen in full beauty. It 
should be planted in shady ferneries, shady 
nooks of all kinds, and no pains should be spared 
to get strong, healthy specimens. With the 
exception of T. californicum and T. erythrocar- 
pum, the other species are not showy. 


Lilium Humboldti at Wisley.—! saw 
this Lily in fine condition in the early part of 
July, in Mr. G. F. Wilson’s garden at Wisley. 
It is grown there in a sheltered nook among 
Rhododendrons, its beauty being enhanced by 
a carpet of the little Twin-flower (Linnea 
borealis), from which the flower-stems rise to a 
height of from 4 feet to 8 feet. The rich orange 
flowers are very attractive when, as at Wisley, 
the plants are grouped, and are displayed to the 
best advantage by the rich green of the Linnza 
and a background of evergreens. —BYFLEET. 


Salvia patens.—All the Sages are more 
or less beautiful. But this deserves a foremost 
place in the garden for its lovely colour. I know 
of no other flower of the sameshade of blue. It 
isso accommodating that it may be grown by 
every one who has a garden, seeing the roots 
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only need to be kept in soil, similar to what 
Dahlias require, as a protection from frost. It 
can be raised from seed, which should be sown 
early to get the plants into bloom as quickly as 
possible. I find old roots bloom much earlier.— 
J. CROOK. 


Tufted Pansies—when to propagate 
by cuttings (J. Cobbles ).—lf your object is 
to secure an early spring display, there is no 
time like the present, and as cuttings can be 
obtained in large numbers at this season, you 
should commence operations at once. First then 
prepare your propagating-bed, which may be 
arranged in any semi-shaded part of the garden. 
A garden frame may be utilised if there is one 
to spare, but this is not really needed, as we 
find these plants do much better under quite 
hardy treatment, if sheltered from the sun 
during the warmest part of the day. Over the 
ordinary garden soil, which should be turned 
over and levelled down, you should place a layer 
a few inches deep of nice gritty soil. Road-grit 
in which there is plenty of coarse sand is 
splendid material, especially so if this can be 
mixed with some leaf-mould. As a finish, a 
further layer, an inch or two deep, passed 
through a sieve with a 4-inch mesh, and 
this, made perfectly level, is all that is neces- 
sary in the way of compost into which 
the cuttings have to be inserted. Unless the 
soil is rather moist, the cutting bed should be 
watered with a rosed-can, and left for an hour 
or two, after which you may proceed to place 
the cuttings in position, and which may be done 
quite expeditiously. The cuttings to select are 
the young growths found at the base of the old 
plants, more or less freely, according to variety. 
The best plan to secure cuttings in large 
numbers is to cut the old plants back and let 
them break away again, which they will do 
very quickly, so that in a week or two splendid 
cuttings, about 25 inches to 3 inches long, may 
be detached, and in a splendid healthy con- 
dition. Do not insert the cuttings too close to 
each other, about 24 inches apart and 3 inches 
between the rows will be ample, and then 
when they are are rooted they may be lifted 
without disturbing those next in the rows. 
Press the cuttings firmly at the base or they 
may hang, and by this, it should be explained, 
the soil may adhere to the upper portion of the 
cuttings, but may leave the bottom of them 
free from soil, thus causing them to wither or 
rot. Sprinkle overhead on warm days, just to 
freshen them. 


Peach-leaved Cam panulas.—'These are 
charming plants to bloom through the early 
summer. Allare good and showy, especially 
the Single Blue, which is so distinct in colour 





from most things of the same height at this 
time. The Double Blue is not so frequently 
seen, and the plant does not grow so strongly as 
the single. It used to succeed fairly well with 
me when residing in North Hants. The two 
single white forms are often met with, and are 
appreciated by all hardy plant lovers. We 
have the Single White in our garden in a patch 
3 feet across and as much high. It is now 
(July 12) a mass of flowers. Recently I saw as 
large a clump of the Double White kind grow- 
in the border of the garden at King School, 
Sherborne, and have not seen it so vigorous 
before.—J. Crook. 


Meconopsis Wallichi.— The Indian 
Poppies are among the handsomest plants in 
flower at the present moment. To obtain the 
fullest development in these plants, seeds should 
be sown early in the year, say in February or 
March, the latter quite soon enough where slight 
warmth can be had for the seed-pan. An 
important point is that of growing on the seed- 
lings briskly from the first, as a check in any of 
the early stages prior to planting out is 
calculated to do serious mischief. From the 
seed-pan the young plants should be potted into 
equal parts of loam and sandy peat in pots 
4 inches across, transferring to their permanent 
positions as soon as roots reach the side of the 
pot. To delay planting out is to court failure, 
as the pyramid of blossom in the year ensuing 
will be in proportion to the development of the 
plant in the first year. A deep and rather 
moist soil should be provided, planting a dozen 
or twenty plants in an irregular group at 
18 inches apart. These the first season make 
handsome rosettes of leaves that are quite orna- 
mental in themselves. 
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OUTDOOR TOMATOES. 


To grow Tomatoes successfully out-of-doors the | 
ary | 


seed must be sown by the middle of Janu 
and placed in a nice warm propagating-pit or 
frame. As soon as the plants are fit to handle 
they should be potted off singly into 3-inch pots 
and put into a close frame for a few days. The 
compost should not be rich, bu 
fresh leaf-mould one part, fibrous loam two 
parts, and a little sharpsand. I find the plants 
grow much better when planted out and potted 
in this way than when a richer compost is used. 
The chief thing to aim at is to keep the plants 
as sturdy as possible, short-jointed plants 
fruiting much quicker when planted out than 
those that have been allowed to become drawn. 
By the first week in April they should be nice 
plants and need more air on bright days, as this 
will assist very much in hardening them 


ready for planting outside, which should be | 


done about the end of April or the first week 
in May, taking care to cover them at night till 
they are safe from frosts. 
The sorts which I find do 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


t consist of good | 


remarkable crops of Tomatoes grown in shallow 
boxes, feeding with artificial and liquid-manure, 
and keeping the plants heavily cropped over a 
| long season.—T, 





YOUNG CARROTS. 

| Tuxse delicious vegetables are very valuable 
and welcome on the table at all times, and 
where they are in regular request (which is 
generally the case if well and quickly grown), 
as long as the weather will favour their produc- 
tion, sowings must be made in the garden. Tor 
the first crops a hot-bed should be put up about 
| the end of January, and in order to secure a 
lasting temperature therein it will be found 
well to use three parts leaves and one of stable- 
manure. A frame furnished with glazed lights is 
then put on the bed, and about 5 inches of 
rather fine soil is placed in that on the surface. 
The seed is sown in drills 5 inches apart from 
each other. Only an ordinary degree of atten- 
| tion is required in the way of watering, cover- 
ing, and air-giving in order to produce young 
Carrots as large as one’s finger by the end of 








best out-of-doors are Chis- 
wick Red, Polegate, Car- 
ter’s Early, Viceroy, and a 
seedling the result of a 
cross between the Old Red 
and Polegate. Chiswick 
Red is a splendid cropper 
outside, 

There is still one more 
feature in outside culture, 
and this is getting the 
fruit to ripen after it is 
grown. How often do we 
hear people say they can 
grow plenty of Tomatoes 
outside, but they cannot 
get them to ripen. If they 
will cover the fruit at night 
from about the middle of 
September and keep off the 
rain and dews, they will 
find that the greater part 
of the feuit will ripen well 
outside. Not only is the 
fruit much better when 
ripened on the plants, but 
a good portion of the crop 
is often lost through being 
picked green. J. E. 





Cucumbers, &c.— 
Without doubt, the very 
best results in the matter 
of good fruit crops from 
these plants, as also from 
Melons and Tomatoes, all 
three having now in low 
span or lean-to houses very 
similar treatment, are 
obtained when the soil is 
placed in shallow troughs 
or boxes, as it is now so 
well understood that re- 


striction of root area into good, sweet, turfy | 


loam is far more conducive to frui 
tion than is the furnishing of too muc 
In addition to this, the 
under control, are easily 
and in that respect 


t produc- 
h soil area. 
roots, being near and 
fed from the surface, 
all the needs of the plants 
are easily supplied. One of our most successful 
Cucumber and Melon growers, who plants usually 
two crops yearly in the same houses, and who 
also has grand crops of Tom atoes, uses shallow, 
movable troughs. These consist of broad, open 
trellises about 16 inches wide, to the sides of 
which are fastened stout, clean boards 7 inches 
deep. Thus a trough 6 inches by 16 inches is 
furnished. The troughs are laid along over the 


bottom pipes on ecross-bars, and the open trellis | 


is first covered with pieces of rough turf, the 
compost following, and is slightly heaped in the 
centre. Plants are put out in single rows about 
15 inches apart; they soon grow fruit, and 
having carried a good crop are removed, the soil 


is taken out, the troughs cleaned and whitened | 


with lime, then refilled with soil and plants, and 
a second crop is taken. That treatment, of 
course, applies to Cucumbers and Melons only ; 
the grower in this way never suffers from eel- 
worm. I have in several places this season seen 





Outdoor Tomatoes, 


April, and this is the size most in favour with 
the cook. The first crop to be obtained from 


'the open ground should be sown early in 


February, many on a warm south border, the 
| Soil of which is light and rich. The. most 
| Sheltered position should be selected where they 
are not likely to feel the effects of late spring 
frosts, for even on south borders there is often 
a great difference as regards frost effects. For 
pulling when young, all outdoor crops may 
be sown broadcast, and be thinned slightly 
/if they come up thicker in places than 
is required. Where the demand for young 
|Carrots is great another sowing shoul 

be made the third week in March near to that 
first sown. These two crops will invariably 
carry on the supply until the main lot, which is 
generally sown early early in April, comes into 
use. To maintain a supply of successional crops 
_a fresh sowing must be made in the open ground 
| once a month up to the middle of August, and 
when frost occurs in November cover upthe young 
plants with somedry leaves or Bracken. Thisplan 
will afford a supply for weeks, but they will not be 
so fresh and tender as those protected by glass 
lights and kept free from frost ; therefore, where 
a, brick pit can be spared jt should be used for 
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them. Bottom-heat is not a necessity in this 
case, but the pit must be filled with half rotten 
manure or tree leaves, and 6 inches or 8 inches 
of soil should be put on the top of it, so as to 
bring the surface to within 10 inches of the glass. 
The seed should besown the second or third week 
in August, but the lights need not be put on the 
pit or frame until the middle of October, unless 
exceptionally cold weather should occur ; even 
after that time, however, on all favourable ocea- 
sions plenty of air must be given, and the glass 
protected during frosty weather. In ordinary 
seasons a supply from this source ought to be 
obtained up to the middle of December. 
ta Bn 


QUALITY IN PEAS. 

Or late years there has been better quality in 
Peas, especially in early or second early varie- 
ties, and with good quality we have got a dwarf 
habit with large pods. For some years past I 
have grown Peas largely, and have endeavoured 
to get those which are able to resist our variable 
climate. Most growers will agree with mo 
when I state Peas are hardier than many 
persons think. Peas not raised in heat and 
always exposed have not suifered from frost 
when the tops are a few inches out of the soil. 
Iam aware in cold, wet soil the seeds suffer, 
and this is a point we must not overlook, and 
with the newer types with Marrow blood means 
must be taken to assist rapid germination. I 
am not in favour of autumn sowing. In this 
note I have no desire to condemn old varieties 
or extol new ones, but I am an advocate for 
progress, and with no vegetables have there 
been greater strides than with Peas. This is 
of great benefit to those who have limited space 
and who need to grow their crops quickly. The 
best quality Peas among the newer types are 
those which run from 2 feet to 4 feet, mostly 
between those heights, and as some of these are 
equal in size of pod to the Duke of Albany 
there isa great advance. I do not look upon 
the Duke of Albany as a good quality Pea ; had 
it not been for its exhibition value it would 
never have found the favour it did. I am 
not a lover of any Pea which gives its 
crop on the top of the haulm all at one time, 
and if not gathered quickly it is of poor 
quality. What I term a good Pea keeps up a 
succession of pods. ‘The best Peas are those 
which yield well from the base, and as many of 
the newer varieties do this and may be termed 
continuous eroppers, there is a great gain to the 
grower, who, if he sows thinly and feeds freely, 
oan get a much heavier crop than from the small 
white or blue early Peas, or the very dwarf 
foras only a few inches above the soil. These 
latter may have been useful before these later 
introductions, but, like the many selected earlies 
of Karly Sunrise type, they are out of date if 
quality is considered. I noted recently in these 
pages a well-known authority on Peas had scant 
praise for some of these first earlies, as they are 
termed, and I certainly think where quality is 
considered they are out of place. Much time 
and labour of late years have been bestowed 
upon garden Peas, and with size a dwarfer habit, 
is secured. There is now no need to grow 6 feet 
or 7 feet Peas even for midseason or late crops ; 
the newer kinds are equally prolific, with a 
dwarfer habit. 8. 


Climbing French Beans.— Whatever 
faults may have been found with this type of 
Bean when first introduced, they have fully justi- 
fied theiradvent, and I am prepared to place them 
in the front rank for quantity, quality, and earli- 
ness—three cardinal points of great importance 
to those who need early vegetables of the best 
quality. They are less stringy than the dwarf 
Bean, and, what is so important to those who 
need quantities, they are more lasting, they pro- 
duce freely, and are less influenced by heat and 
drousht, while the quantity which can be 
gathered from the plant is wonderful, as they 
give supplies when the dwarf kinds fail. I am 
induced to class these as superior to the runner 
Bean, for they are much earlier, require less 
space, and are, in my opinion, more productive. 
For gardens of limited size they are invaluable, 
as where the dwarf varieties cannot be sown 
often, a row or two of the new climbing type 
will furnish a liberal supply till cut down by 
frost.—G, 
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PERENNIAL PHLOXES. 


It is to me inexplicable that in scarcely any 
flower-show schedules can we find a class, or 
classes, for either plants in pots or single trusses 
of Herbaceous Phloxes. How very much I 
should like to see some hardy plantsman, instead 
of setting up one of those eternal collections of 
perennial flowers, which includes so many things 
everybody has got and is already getting tired 
of, putting up instead a group of Phloxes in pots, 
single trusses, raised from spring cuttings, 
mixed with Ferns, or else on a table a collection 
of spikes also set up thinly in Ferns. If 
the collection included the best of the beauti- 
ful varieties we have so many of in commerce, 
I will undertake to say that such a group 
would create a distinct sensation. | What 
is our average experience of the Phlox and its 
culture, or rather lacking it, in gardens? We 
see in the hardy plant borders big clumps that 
have been there several years, and now are soon 
withered up by heat anddrought, of few varieties, 
and those of the poorest. They are also usually 
tall. The plants seem rather to be tolerated as 
necessary evils than cultivated for their beauty. 
No plant should be allowed to stand untouched 
more than two years from the cutting, and 
there should be a free propagation of the best 
every spring, the collection occasionally getting 
someadditions, whilst inferior onesare destroyed. 
I am assured that if gardeners would but grow 
these plants more intelligently they would 
furnish to their employers objects of beauty they 
had in these hardy Phloxes no conception of ; 
and if, still further, flower show committees 
would but offer prizes at late summer shows for 
twelve trusses set up in Ferns or Asparagus, and 
for twelve plants in pots, single stems, they 
would help greatly to the popularisation of one 
of the hardiest, yet most beautiful of hardy 
plants in cultivation. 

Growth elongates each year if plants are 
allowed to stand in the same place, and the 
shoots become thicker, while the elongation 
results from the fight after light and air caused 
by denser growth. It is so easy to obtain shoots 
from the roots 2 inches or so in length, even in 
March, to set them as cuttings into pots filled 
with sandy soil, stood in very gentle warmth, 
and to root them well in a few weeks. Some may 
then be grown on singly into 6-inch pots, in 
which, being moderately fed with liquid-manure, 
they will bloom finely, or may be planted outdoors 
in good soil to carry fine trusses. It is with such 
treatment the finest properties of the herbaceous 
Phlox are fully seen. Of the best varieties among 
so many good ones Sylphide, pure white ; Flocon 
de Neige, blush-white ; Leonidas, bright reddish 
rose; and Aurore, rich carmine. These four 
are very dwarf, blooming at 15 inches in height. 
Rather taller, ranging from 20 inches to 
30 inches, Sesostris, rich rosy-lake, very fine ; 
Kelaireur, rosy-puce with pale centre, a huge 
pip and beautiful form; Okera, rich salmon- 
carmine ; Coccinea, fiery red, pips not large, 
but of perfect form; Mme. Antoine Denis, an 
occulated form, having deep red eyes. On a 
white ground, singularly attractive: La Siécle, 
rich deep pink, flushed blue ; Wm. Robinson, 
rosy-salmon, a superb variety ; Aurore Boreale, 
almost rich scarlet, wonderfully effective ; and 

Regulus, carmine, shaded mauve, also a lovely 
variety. Many others might be selected, but 
these are all first-class. The novelties now range 
more largely amongst carmines and reds, as 
these are the favourite hues amongst Phloxes. 
The old purplish-reds have largely disappeared 
from good collections, and striped or flaked 
forms find little favour. It seems only needful 
for gardeners or amateurs to see these good 
varieties to become enthusiastic growers.—D. 





Mignonette on north borders.—In 
hot, cry summers Mignonette often does 
indifferently, owing to an insufficiency of root 
moisture, great difficulty often being ex- 
perienced where the soil is shallow. It is a 
mistake, unless in deep, retentive soils, to sow 
Mignonette on south borders or in any position 
fully exposed to the sun, as even if it comes to 
maturity it lasts but a short time in full beauty 
compared with that grown in more shaded 
situations, I find a north border just the place 
for sowing on in May for a supply of cut blooms 
in August and September. If the old seed 
trusses are cut off, the plants will continue to 


row and yield until frost cuts them down. 
Vhere the soil is too strong and close, a little 
finer material in the shape of potting-shed mix- 
ture and a little leaf-mould worked in will make 
matters right. I find the taller, stronger 
growers, such as Crimson Queen, better for 
outdoor work than Miles’ Spiral.—H. 


THE REED MACES. 
Our two native species of Reed Mace—viz., T. 
latifolia and T. angustifolia, are well-known 
and handsome sub-aquatics, wild in back- 
waters, marshes, ponds, and brooks, or by river 
margins, T. latifolia being found almost every- 
where, but the narrow-leaved and_slender- 
growing T. angustifolia is not so plentiful. 
Both are very handsome and well worthy of 
introduction into artificial ponds, lakes, and 
pools, wherever there is room for them. T. 
minor is a smaller form of T. angustifolia, but 
one of the most interesting of all is the plant 
now illustrated, T. minima, the smallest and 
most dainty of all the hardy kinds. It grows 








The small Reed Mace (Typha minima), 


about 12 inches to 18 inches in height, having 
very slender Rush-like leaves and dense, oblong, 
or globose heads, those of the other kinds being 
very much longer than they are broad. As 
grown in pots of rich pond-mud plunged to the 
rim in a shallow tank or pool, it forms quite an 
addition to water-side vegetation. The Por- 
cupine Rush (Juncus zebrinus) may be grown 
in sea-sand and earth in the same way, and as 
thus treated retains its variegation better than 
it does when planted out in richer material, 
when it has a knack of becoming coarse and 
green, like the type from whence it originated. 
The largest Reed Mace forms a handsome plant 
as well grown in rich pond or river mud, 
enriched with cow-manure, and its rich velvety 
heads—“‘ black heads,” as they are sometimes 
called—make a very striking foil or contrast to 
either the silvery spikes of the Pampas Grass or 
to Arundo conspicua, with its gracefully waving 
plumes of soft nankeen colour. There is a bit 
of river margin at Mount Usher, in Co. Wicklow, 
planted in this manner with Typhaand Arundo, 
that forms a most striking picture during the 
autumn months, and the effect might be copied 











































elsewhere with advantage wherever hard and 
bare water margins exist, that would be more 
artistic or picturesque if softened and embel- 
lished by such suitable vegetation. The species 
of Typha are sometimes erroneously called Bul- 
rushes, but the true Bulrush is Scirpus lacustris, 
the marsh or swamp species, formerly much in 
request for the making of flag-baskets and the 
seats of the old-fashioned rush-bottomed chairs. 
In Ireland a common local name for the Typha 
or Reed Mace is the Banshee’s Rod, and in the 
eastern counties of England the plant is known 
as Marsh Beetle or Cat’s-tail. 

Other plants that may be associated with the 
larger Typhas are Cyperus laxus, Cladium 
Mariscus, Scirpus lacustris and its variegated 
or porcupine-quill-like form. For contrast, such 
things as Rodgersia podophylla, Saxifraga 
peltata, Spirea gigantea, Gunnera manicata, 
G. scabra, and various strong growing Arundi- 
narias and Bamboos may also be planted on the 
banks or rocky margins of pond or stream in 
which the Reed Mace grows. 





HELIOTROPES. 
THOSE richly-scented flowers, known as Cherry 
Pie, appear to be getting more popular than 
ever, and the demand foc small plants for 
bedding out increases every year in spite of the 
hosts of new aspirants to public favour. They 
make very pretty beds, either by themselves or 
with other plants mingling with them. I lately 
saw a circular bed with half-a-dozen standard 
Roses about 4 feet high, some Nicotiana affinis 
planted thinly, and a groundwork of the darkest- 
flowered Heliotrope, edged with variegated 
Grass. It had avery pretty effect, and is very 
fragrant, especially in the cool of the evening, 
when the Nicotiana unfolds itsfragrant blossoms. 
The old plants of MHeliotrope trained as 
standards, or pyramids, or as pillar plants in the 
conservatory, are even more free than young 
ones, and they last for many years with but 
little labour. Standards are trained by selectin 
a healthy young single-stemmed plant, aid 
training it straight up a 2-feet or 3-feet stake, 
and pinching out all side shoots until the desired 
height is reached. Then pinch out the leader, 
and allow a few shoots to grow on the top, and 
train them down to a flat surface. The side 
shoots from these will form the head, which, 
once formed, may be allowed to blossom freely. 
Well furnished plants are really beautiful objects 
for plunging in pots on the Grass during summer. 
Pyramids are formed by training the central 
shoot straight up to one stake of the desired 
height, usually about 3 feet, and retaining all 
the side shoots, tying them down until they 
assume the desired horizontal position—spread 
out wide at the base, and gradually tapering to 
the true pyramidal or cone-like form. Pinch 
the shoots at the ends to induce a mass of spray- 
like shoots to carry the bloom. 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 


Zauschneria californica.—It is some 
what strange how partial this plant is to some 
gardens and soils, growing almost as a weed in 
some instances and in others almost refusing to 
grow at all. Usually in a light sandy, loamy 
soil the plant grows freely, and where it does 
this it is one of the most acceptable of plants 
for the rock garden at the present season. 
Indeed, I know of nothing to compare with it 
for brilliancy of colour, and for this reason 
alone it is worthy of special culture. In some 
few instances the plant increases too freely, 
and in its ardour encroaches on other important 
subjects. Such, however, are rare, and I do 
not call to mind any instance where the growth 
was such as to become troublesome, though I 
am aware of several instances where attempts to 
grow the plant have proved futile. A deep 
and fairly rich sandy loam and a warm, well- 
drained position in the rock garden or border 
is, perhaps, the best place for it, and if these 
proved favourable, a tuft will carry quantities 
of its vermilion-scarlet flowers for some time. 
In gardens where clay soil exists it will be 
found a good plan to provide it with special 
soil and good drainage. A tuft 2 feet across is 
a very striking object when in flower and not 
more than a foot or so high in most cases. In 
very severe winters a shovelful of Cocoa-nut 
fibre over it will keep the plant seeure from 
frost,—E, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


ImprortTANT work in connection with the culti- 
vation of the Chrysanthemum demands the 
attention of all interested in bringing this 
handsome flower to perfection in the dull 
November days and even later. Buds already 
have made their appearance giving the 
uninitiated scme little trouble owing to their 
doubt as to whether the first crown-buds should 
be retained or not. The tendency with more 
recent introductions, especially those of Conti- 
nental origin, seems to be the development of 
first crown-bids during the latter part of July, 
and at such a period it would be most unwise 
to retain them, as it is far too early to think of 
doing so, except in the case of the late sorts. 
These last-mentioned kinds are often stopped 
early in the year, by these means inducing the 
plants tc make a break, and consequently 
hurrying forward the production of the first 
crown-buds, the only ones, in fact, which are 
worth retaining of the very late sorts, if 
intended to develop flowers for exhibition, 
Readers of GarpENinc who grow the late 
kinds here referred to, should now be on the 
look out for first crown-buds of such sorts, as 
failure to secure buds of these within the next 
ten days to a fortnight would mean that the 
buds would most probably be useless for exhibi- 
tion blooms for the November shows. The 
following sorts should have their buds retained 
during the first fortnight in August, and in the 
following order more or less: Old Boule d’Or, 
Mrs. J. Shrimpton, C. W. Richardson, Mrs. 
H. Weeks, Lord Brooke, Robert Owen, Golden 
Gate, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Mr. A. G. Hubbuck, 
Mrs. Falconer Jamieson, Miss Dorothea Shea, 
Mme. Marie Hoste, Oceana, Eva Knowles, 
Mrs. W. H. Lees, W. G. Newitt, Dorothy 
Seward, Owen Thomas, Modesto, Sunstone, and 
Beauty of Adelaide. The foregoing will give 
the reader an idea of the type of plant requiring 
early bud selection, and to send on the growths 
after this date to the next bud would be fatal 


to the chances of getting flowers fully developed 
for an early Wovember display. The majority 


of the mid-season sorts, and those which have a 
tendency to flower naturally during the latter 
part ef October, are seen in better condition 
when buds forming between the third week and 
last week of August are retained. These sorts 
develop their buds much quicker than the late 
kinds, and therefore need less time in which to 
build up the buds. Buds which are produced 
during the period just alluded to, as a rule, 
develop blossoms of the handsomest and neatest 
kind, and are known generally as second crown- 
buds, because they are the second buds to form 
in the point of the shoots after the first break 
was made. This should settle a question often 
asked in these columns, and one which is of 
great importance to those desirous of growing 
their plants-well. 

APPLICATION OF MANURES.—At this time the 
plants are ready for liquid-manures, having their 
voots well around the ball of earth, and seeking 
further nourishment, especially of that kind 
which can be easily and readily absorbed. 
Plants in a robust condition are more likely to 
produce good buds than weak and poorly-grown 
plants are, and the way to secure the former is 
by the judicious application of liquid-manures 
at this season. Soot-water is a good liquid to 
begin with, and is usually prepared by soaking 
a sack of soot in a tank of water, and allowing 
it to remain some little time before using. The 
proportions for making this are as follows: Of 
soot take 1 bushel, and place this in a tank of 
water containing 80 gallons to 100 gallons, 
Let this remain for a few days, after which the 
plants may be watered alternately with the 
mixture, and good results should follow. Horse- 
manure, cow’s-manure, as -well as sheep’s- 
manure, are each admirable in their way to 
follow on with when the plant appears to need 
some further stimulus. Food of this description 
is more needed when the buds are formed and 
require building up. Letallapplications ot liquid- 
manure be weak to commence with, and increase 
the quality as the season goeson. One applica- 
tion will be sufficient for the first week, and 
this must be gradually increased until at last it 
will be necessary each day, except now and 
then, when the use of clear water for a day 





may be indulged in to remove accumulations in 
the air passage of the soil. 

GENERAL WORK. — Each plant should be 
securely staked, and the stems should be go 
arranged that they may become nicely ripened. 
A great deal depends upon this treatment of the 
plants, and another small matter is the rubbing 
out of all side growths before they get too large 
and have an opportunity of robbing the plant of 
its full share of nourishment which the buds 
need. EHarwigs have eaten out the tender points 
of the shoots in many instances already this 
season, so traps should be set to catch them. 
Bean-stalks are a very effectual hiding-place, 
so, too, are inverted thumb-pots with hay in 
them. EXPERIENCED GROWER. 


Chrysanthemums, early-flowering, 
in the open border (Anvious).—No, do not 
interfere with the natural development of your 
plants. They may not seem over large at the 
present time, but the next few weeks will work 
wonders with them. We have always found 
they do better when they are left to their own 
sweet way. They make a natural break first, 
and this is followed soon after with a series of 
other natural breaks, until at length the plants 
each attain to quite large proportions. Most of 
the early sorts are rather dwarf, and usually 
blossom on terminal buds. The splendid 
branching habit of such sorts as Lady Fitzwy- 
gram, Mme. Marie Masse, Comtesse Foucher 
de Cariel, is seen at its best when the plants 
are not stopped in any way, but allowed to 
branch out naturally. It is very necessary to 
to have a stout stake inserted to support the 
growths of the plant, and the sooner this is done 
the better. In very dry weather a good water- 
ing is very beneficial, but this is rarely needed. 
Karwigs, too, are troublesome with the tender 
points of the shoots, and means should be taken 
to rid the collection of them—pots filled with 
paper, match-boxes, Bean-stalks, and such like, 
are splendid for trapping them, and these should 
be looked into each morning. You will have 
every reason to be pleased before the season is 
over. 


Chrysanthemums, Pompon sorts 
potted late (Maud).—If you only are just 
now giving your Pompon Chrysanthemums their 
final shift, you certainly are very late, and 
cannot reasonably expect results equal to those 
potted earlier in the season. Nevertheless, 
with care and patient attention during the next 
three months, you may yet achieve all you 
desire. Those plants which you have not yet 
potted on should receive immediate attention, 
and we would strongly urge you to obtain for 
your compost loam of the very best fibrous 
character. In preparing the potting compost 
shake the loose soil from the loam, leaving only 
the fibrous tufts to associate with the other 
ingredients. The loam should be broken up 
into pieces about the size of Walnuts, and these 
pieces, when handling the compost, ‘can be 
pushed down between the ball of earth of the 
plant and the new pot. The most suitable pro- 
portions for this final potting are as follows: 
Loam of the kind described four parts, leaf- 
mould one part, rotten horse-manure half a 
part, a sprinkling each of bone-meal and some 
well-known fertiliser, and a small quantity 
of coarse sand. These should be turned 
over pretty often to assure yourself that 
the compost is properly mixed. We should 
advise you, as the season is well advanced, 
to use 24’s—S-inch pots—as these will be 
ample for the purpose. Crock the pots 
carefully, not putting too much of this 
material in the bottom. Over the crocks place 
a layer of the turfy pieces, as this will prevent 
the soil working down between them, and thus 
avoid drainage troubles later. After shaking 
the plant out of the smaller pot remove the 
crocks carefully, and spread out the roots over 
the soil on which the ball of earth rests. Work 
the compost down with the aid of a wedge- 
shaped rammer until the surface level is reached, 
and then finish off neatly on top. Label each 
plant before proceeding to the next to avoid 
confusion, Do not water the repotted plants at 
once, unless the weather is very dry, when they 
should have a thorough soaking. If the plants 
for the time beingarestood in squares, each square 
containing about twenty plants, the roots may 
be kept cool for a day or two, and only a sprink- 
ling overhead will be necessary. As soonas you 


can after the plants make new growth arrange 
them in an open position in the garden, giving 
each plant plenty of room. If any plants in the 
collection have not made the first break pinch 
out the point of the shoots at once. 


FERNS. 


HARDY EXOTIC FERNS FOR 
GROUPING, 


Some Ferns are much more suitable, because 
more eifective, than others for the purpose under 
consideration. Among those most desirable are 
a number of exotic kinds as hardy, and in some 
instances hardier, than our ‘native Ferns, 
possessing characteristics and variety of foliage 
quite distinct from those of the British varieties. 
They should therefore be planted in the hardy 
fernery along with our native kinds, and thus a 
more varied and interesting, as well as distinct, 
effect will be produced. North America 
furnishes us with a very handsome hard y 
Maidenhair in 

ADIANTUM PEDATUM.—This species is so hardy 
that 30 degs. of frost have failed to injure it in 
its dormant condition. Owing probably to its 
being so hardy it commences to grow early in 
the spring, and is then liable to injury from late 
frosts and also from cold east winds. If 
planted where it is protected from these injurious 
influences, and in the shade where it will not be 
burnt by hot sun, there is no reason why as 
lovely a clump of this Fern should not be 
secured as any in its native wilds. It grows 
2 feet in height, the stems being long and bear- 
ing spreading pale-green beautiful foliage. If 
half-a-dozen or so plants are put ina clump they 
will be sufficient to produce a very pleasing 
effect. 

LASTREA GOLDIEANA is another North 
American species, very pretty, bold, andeffective, 
Its fronds are each 2 feet to 24 feet in length, 
the pinne occupying about one-third of the 
frond in length, wavy, and of a striking metallic 
green of two shades, which give a peculiarly 
pleasing appearance thereto. It is of erect 
habit and is a good kind for the background. 

LASTREA MARGINALIS is spreading in habit, the 
colour pale green, the fronds each 15 inches to 
18 inches long, triangular in outline, and quite 
distinct from those of any other hardy kind. 

ONOCLEA SENSIBILIS requires a sheltered and 
shady position rather inclined to be damp, and 
forms one of the most beautiful objects in the 
hardy fernery. Each frond attains toa height 
of 2 feet to 24 feet, the leafy portion is a lovely 
pale green, each pinna being almost exactly like 
an Oak leaf, the frond having the appearance of 
a number of these fastened by their bases to the 
stem. In America it is called ‘‘the Sensitive 
Fern,” owing to its susceptibility to injury by 
wind and sun, but, when protected from these, 
it will form a mass of lovely foliage. It is 
extremely hardy and free in growth. The fertile 
fronds are very remarkable, as they grow about a 
foot or 15 inches high, the upper portion, 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the top of the frond, looking like 
a number of dark green beads secured to the 
stem. These are the receptacles of the spore 
cases, and remain standing erect on the plant 
long after the barren fronds have perished in 
the autumn. There are three very ornamental 
North American Osmundas, two of them totally 
distinct from the British Royal Fern, but 
equally hardy. 

OsMUNDA CINNAMOMEA produces large barren 
fronds not unlike a Male Fern, but more pointed 
at the apex and thicker in texture. The 
remarkable feature of this Fern, however, is its 
fertile fronds, which are produced in the centre 
of the plant, and stand perfectly erect. These 
fronds are very woolly and destitute of foliage, 
the upper portion consisting entirely of the 
spore cases and their receptacles. ‘As these 
mature they take on a_ beautiful cinnamon 
colour. This characteristic has given rise to 
its specific name as well as its common name, 
the Cinnamon Fern. A clump of this very 
distinct and ornamental species forms a most 
attractive object in the outdoor fernery. 

O. Cuayronrana is quite distinct from ths 
preceding. Its fronds are much more blunt, as 
also are the pinne ; the colour is a lovely pale 
green with quite a velvety appearance. The 
fertile fronds are similar to the barren ones, 
only that some of the pinne midway of the frond 
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on each side of the stem, instead of being like | 
the others, are converted into the spore-bearing 
portions. These being contracted, and even- 
tually becoming brown, give an appearance to 
the frond which has suggested the characteristic 
name of 0. interrupta. It is a very handsome 
Fern, and should be in every hardy fernery. 

OsMUNDA GRACILIS resembles the British O. 
regalis, but the fronds are much lighter in tex- 
ture and more graceful in habit. The young 
fronds also often come up nicely tinted. This 
is another kind which should not be omitted 
from a collection of hardy Ferns. 

PoLysticHUM MUNITUM is a handsome dark 
green species, bearing along the stem closely 
set, undivided pinnex, serrated at the margins. 
The fronds are often 24 feet to 3 feet long and 
4 inches wide. It is a remarkably effective 
species and very hardy. 

STRUTHIOPTERIS PENNSYLVANIOA and §. ger- 
manica are both commonly called the Ostrich- 
feather Fern and the Shuttlecock Fern, the 
former because of the very decided curl of the 

innz in process of development, and the latter 

ecause of the strikingly symmetrical habit of 
growth and the shuttlecock arrangement of the 
fronds. ‘These Ferns come, the first from North 
America, and the other from many parts of 
Europe. They are by many considered to be 
the same species, differing slightly as the result 
of climate or position. They are, however, 


sufficiently distinct to constitute it desirable to | 


have both in cultivation. 8. pennsylvanica 
grows much larger, is of a darker green in colour, 
and appears to be hardier than the other. 
8. germanica is, however, the prettier form, the 
colour is a greyish-green, the fronds more 
numerous and more graceful. The fertile fronds 
of both are produced in the 
centre of the plant, and are de- 
void of foliage, being solely 
spore-bearing, very peculiar in 
appearance. These last on the 
plant months after the barren 
fronds have died away. 

LASTREA ATRATA is a@ Very 
hardy Japanese Fern, stiff and 
erect in habit, dark green, ever- 
green and effective. 

L. SrepoLpt, another Japanese 
species, has broad, leathery 
fronds, distinct and desirable for 
contrast with the lighter foliaged 
kinds, 

LoMARIA ALPINA is a perfectly 
hardy New Zealand species 
which grows in dense clumps, 
dwarf; fronds 4 inches or so 
in length, not unlike the British Blechnum 
Spicant in appearance. It spreads quickly, 
creeping over stones and rockwork and forming 
quite a carpet of green foliage. 

L. PUMILA is a variety of L. alpina, with 
narrower fronds, which are more slender and 
prettily veined. The fertile fronds of both 
these Lomarias are totally distinct from the 
barren ones, being erect and the leafy portion 
rolled back to form a covering to the spore cases 
on the back of the frond. 

PoLysTIcHUM ACROSTICHOIDES is a North 
Amevican species. It is evergreen, has fronds 
each 18 inches to 24 inches long; the upper 
fertile portion is contracted. This species is 
very distinct and forms a nice contrast when 
surrounded by other clumps of lighter coloured 
and more graceful kinds. 

Besides the preceding there are other exotic 
kinds which may be cultivated successfully in 
many parts of the country, but which are not 
sufficiently hardy for cultivation in some of the 
colder and more exposed parts. The foregoing, 
however, are so hardy, that they may be planted 
with full reliance in their hardiness in any part 
of the kingdom. 





Everlasting Pea.—Can you tell me if the 
enclosed Peachblossom ‘‘ Everlasting Pea” isa 
novelty? It is the result of seed from a pure 
white Everlasting Pea, grown ina border with 
‘« Scarlet Invincible,” an annual variety. It has 
proved itself a true perennial, this being its 
third season. It is very strong, and lasts much 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SCENTED-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 
THESE were at one time favourite plants, but 
now seem to be almost forgotten, as one may go 
into many gardens without finding any of them, 
or, at all events, only a few stunted specimens. 
They certainly deserve more attention than is 
bestowed upon them at the present time, as a 
handful of flowers, with a few twigs of some of 
the scented Pelargoniums loosely arranged, will 
be far more pleasing to most people than 
formal bouquets or arrangements. The leaves 
of most of them, apart from their fragrance, are 
prettily crisped or cut. A few very good varie- 
ties are the Nutmeg-scented, sometimes called 
Lady Mary ; crispum, with small, but prettily 
crisped leaves, having a scent like that of a 
Lemon ; denticulatum, radula, and quercifolium, 
the black spot in the leaf of which forms a con- 
spicuous feature. Others are Fair Helen, one 
of the best of the Oak-leaved class ; tomentosum, 
with large woolly leaves, scented like Pepper- 
mint ; Prince of Orange, Lady Scarborough, and 
Pretty Polly (see cut), while the lover of variegated 
leaves will find Lady Plymouth suit him. Be- 
sides the above, there are a few others, forms of 
the old Unique, and all of them, apart from 
their agreeably scented leaves, have very showy 
flowers. One of the best of this class is Rollis- 
son’s Unique, which forms a plant of a loose, 
rambling habit, so that it is generally grown 
secured to a trellis either made of wire, ora 
| few sticks are put around the edge of the pot 
and tied together at the top, thus forming a 
cone. When a specimen like this is well clothed 
with foliage it is scarcely ever without bloom, 
and if kept in a warmer place than a green- 
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Cape Pelargonium Pretty Polly. 


,house it will flower throughout the winter. 
Besides this, it can be employed either as a 
| pillar or rafter plant ; but perhaps it is seen to 
the greatest advantage when grown in hanging- 
baskets. _Owing to its vigorous nature, it is 
well suited for large baskets, but it is also very 
useful for large conservatories, etc. The flowers 
|are of a rick crimson-purple shade, but there 
are other varieties with magenta, red, and 
bright crimson-coloured flowers, while those of 
Unique itself are deep lilac.. A word or two 
with regard to the cultivation of these scented- 
leaved Pelargoniums (especially those that were 
mentioned at first for the sake of their foliage) 
may not be out of place. Ifa few are planted 
out during the summer they grow rapidly, or, 
at least, most kinds do; but the leaves flag 
almost immediately they are cut, which is not 
the case with those grown in pots, and conse- 
quently these are really more useful than much 
larger specimens in the open ground. This is a 
very good time of the year to put in the cuttings, 
and they strike readily enough on a shelf near 
the glass. 


Seedling Pelargonium.—I send you a 
flower from a new seedling ‘‘Geranium.” I 
should be very glad if you would give me your 
opinion as to its merits? The plant is dwarf 
and of slow growth, and is self-sown. It came 
up on the top of a pot growing a Henry Jacoby, 
that is why it was taken care of, H. Jacoby 
“Geranium” being a very good colour— 
THomMAS Booty, Oldham, Lancashire. 





longer ina cut state than either the white or 
. red.—W. A. Banasr, Southwick, Brighton. 

* * We have seen a variety very much like 
this. It is extremely pretty, and certainly 
worth keeping. 


*,* A brilliant orange-red. Send it to one of 
the nurserymen who prize such things. Of 
course, there are many varieties in cultivation ; 
but yours seems distinct, and is certainly 
bright. 


ANTHURIUMS. 


TueEse bright and effective plants are deservedly 
popular, both the fine-foliaged species as A. 
crystallinum, and those with showy spathes as 
A. Andreanum finding plenty of admirers. The 
many hybrid forms, too, raised from the latter 
and other species are a good deal grown, but it 
must be admitted that there are many of these 
that are sent out with fancy names that are not 
worth the trouble of growing. Dull, slaty- 
looking purples and washed-out tints of pink 
and rose are certainly not an improvement on 
the old form, but the highly-tinted large spathed 
hybrids should be grown by all who have room 
for them. It isa fact worth noting in connec- 
tion with these, that they will, if planted out or 
wired well so that the roots have a fair run, do 
with a good deal less heat than when grown in 
pots. Their additional strength has apparently 
the effect of making them more hardy, and only 
a few weeks since [ saw ina very moderately- 
heated conservatory a large number of healthy 
specimens growing on the walls. The leaves 
were broad, of that deep shining green that be- 
tokens robust health, and the spathes were very 
large. Wherever a place suitable for these 
plants exists they should be planted. On rock- 
work it is very important that water easily 
drain away from the base of these plants, for 
though they all like a liberal supply of mois- 
ture, it is detrimental when lying stagnant 
about the roots. They should be planted in 
rough peat, broken up into lumps as large as a 
hen’s egg, half the quantity of Sphagnum Moss 
and plenty of rough pottery ballast, charcoal, 
or similar material. Their position in the house 
has a good deal to do with their successful treat- 
ment. In shady corners they are not satisfac- 
tory, nor will they stand the full glare of the 
sun; but if, by the interposition of climbers on 
the roof or the leaves of large plants a nice 
broken light is produced, they will be well 
suited in this respect. In suchstructures there 
is usually a nice genial temperature kept up, 
and the slight rise and fall in summer and 
winter are easily arranged. Anyone planting 
them and giving them a little care is sure to be 
successful with them, and they make a welcome 
change from the ubiquitous Begonias, Trades- 
cantias, and others. 

To grow Anthuriums in pots is not difficult, 
provided a warm temperature is maintained all 
the year round, and plenty of atmospheric 
moisture. Cleanliness is an important point, 
both the pots and compost needing careful 
attention in this respect. Young plants are 
usually more satisfactory than large old speci- 
mens, the latter, owing to the almost climbing 
habit of some of the species often getting leggy 
and bare of foliage below. Some of the kinds 
may be cut back with safety, but it isnot always 
an improvement, as the side breaks form smaller 
leaves and spathes than the leading growths. 
Some of the varieties of A. Scherzerianum are 
neat, compact growers, and these make fine 
well-balanced specimens that for many months 
in the year are indeed bright and effective. A 
compost similar to that mentioned above suits 
pot plants, but the material will not, of course, 
be used in quite so rough a condition. When 
well rooted they may with advantage be allowed 
occasional waterings with well-diluted guano or 
soot-water, either of these helping the foliage 
considerably. In potting keep the compost a 
little higher in the centre of the pot, this help- 
ing to throw the moisture away from the stem. 
No old sour peat should be allowed to remain 
about the roots, but otherwise disturb them as 
little as possible when renewing the compost. 
In a suitable atmosphere, and with clean plants 
for a start, insects are not usually very trouble- 
some, but a small brown-scale sometimes affects 
them. This should be at once removed when 
seen and kept in check by frequent sponging. 

R, 





Kempferia Kirki.—In some of the 
Kempferias their handsome foliage is the prin- 
cipal claim to recognition, while in others the 
flowers are so ornamental that they well merit 
cultivation. The species above mentioned 
belongs te the latter class, and very pretty it is 
when in flower, and though the blooms are thin 
in texture and do not remain long in perfection, 
yet a succession is kept up from one scape for 
a considerable time. This Kempferia forms a 
thick, fleshy root-stock, and passes the winter 
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in a totally dormant state. Upon the return of 
spring, a few Plantain-like leaves are pushed 
up from each crown, and generally during the 
month of June the flower-scapes make their 
appearance. In shape, size, and colour the 
flowers bear a great general resemblance to 
those of Miltonia vexillaria, but they are more 
flimsy and do not last solong. This Kempferia 
isa native of the Zanzibar region, and when 
first flowered in this country, about sixteen 
years ago, it was known as Cienkowskia Kirki. 
Like most of the Gingerworts, to which it 
belongs, this Kempferia is of easy culture, all 
that is required being to keep it nearly dry 
during the winter, and about February the root- 
stock must be shaken clear of the old soil and 
again repotted in a compost consisting of loam, 
well-decayed leaf-mould and sand. After this 
the soil must be kept slightly moist till the 
leaves begin to push above the surface, when 
the supply of water must be increased. It is 
readily propagated by division, which is best 
carried out when repotting. This Kempferia 
is such a distinct plant that when in bloom it 
will attract a good deal of attention for this 
reason, as well as for the beauty of its blossoms. 
K. rotunda has purple and white blossoms, 
while of those remarkable for the beauty of 
their foliage, K. Gilberti is one of the best. 
This forms a dense tuft of Funkia-like leaves of 
a deep green, marked with white. It grows 
about 6 inches high and is very useful for edging 
groups.—T. 


NOTES UPON GARDENIAS. 


Ir is dificult to say why Gardenia flowers do 
not open. The temperature of the house may 
have been too low when the buds were prominent, 
causing a check to the energies of the plants. 
Keeping them too wet through the winter and 
not sufficient moisture in the house when the 
buds are swelling are also mistakes. 


Having been successful with the Gardenia, I 
will write about its culture. The plants may be 
propagated at almost any season from the half- 
ripened wood, the best time being in the 
autumn. The cuttings are inserted singly in 
3-inch pots, filled with leaf-soil and sand, plung- 
ing the pots in a gentle bottom-heat. In the 
spring they are placed in 5-inch pots, the soil 
for this potting consisting of equal parts loam 
and peat, or leaf-soil, with a dash of coarse 
silver-sand, mixing it well together, pressing it 
firm whilst potting, and’ plunging again in 
bottom-heat if possible. When ready, the 
plants are potted into 7-inch pots, mixing a 
little decayed manure with the soil, and in this 
size they are allowed to flower. 


Soft shoots taken off with a heel in the spring 
soon root in a brisk heat, and if well looked 
after will produce a good number of blooms the 
following spring. Pinching the shoots must be 
resorted to from time to time to have well- 
balaneed heads, syringing them freely through- 
out the year, which assists in keeping them clean. 
Watering must be carefully attended to at all 
stages, especially when fresh potted, or the soil 
becomes sour before the roots take to it, causing 
the leaves to turn yellow. A temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night will suit 
them in the spring, with a rise of 10 degs. 
to 15 degs. by day, giving air as required, and 
closing the houseearly. The summertemperature 
should not fall below 70 degs. at night, 75 degs. 
or 80 degs. by day, closing early and syringing, 
causing the temperature to rise to 90 degs, for a 
couple of hours. At the beginning of September 
the temperature is reduced, giving a little more 
air to harden and mature the wood. The night 
temperature, for the two last months of the 
year, should range from 55 degs. to 60 degs., the 
latter being most suitable. With increased heat 
and moisture in the spring the buds swell 
rapidly, and the flowers soon expand. When 
the pots are filled with roots, manure-water 
made from cow-dung and soot, is given, this 
assisting them greatly when the buds are 
swelling. 

After flowering, the strongest shoots are cut 
back, placing the plants in 10-inch pots as soon as 
they break. Pot firmly, and grow them on as 
in the case of young plants, shading them from 
the bright sun during the summer. Youn 
plants should be grown each year to take the 


place of old ones, as they can be kept much 
cleaner, 
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OROHIDS. 


CATTLEYA SUPERBA. 

Tue long life or otherwise of this fine Cattleya 
is always doubtful, and among a batch of 
imported plants some are sure to continue in 
health longer than others. Now and then one 
comes across fine plants that have been grown 
on year after year, but it is not so often as one 
might wish. Scores of plants die annually, the 
life of a plant in many cases not exceeding half- 
a-dozen years under cultivation. Lately some 
cultivators have been very successful with it by 
giving less heat than was formerly advised, but 
this is only one of the methods that have been 
tried and found to succeed for a time only. 
There is no doubt that it has been overdone 
with heat in some instances. Not that the 
heat itself is harmful; indeed, if a plentiful 
supply of air is always moving over the foliage, 
I question if it could by any reasonable means 
be kept much too hot. But heat and moisture 
without due regard to the consolidating of the 
growth will not do. Large pseudo-bulbs are an 
advantage no doubt, but they must be exposed 
to the summer sun and abundant air currents to 
thoroughly ripen them. It is more necessary 
for this species than for any other Cattleya ; in 
fact, few other species will stand so much sun- 
light. Another point is to keep the water 
supply going until the bulbs are really fully 
developed, for a plant starved in autumn has 
not the power to break strongly in spring, and 
is the first to shrivel from want of water during 
the winter’s rest. Inever like to see C. superba 
shrivel in the least while at rest, and while a 
distinct resting season is required, the water 
supply must be kept sufficiently good to prevent 
this. When growth commences, very little 
moisture at the root suffices; but when it is 
well away and root-action is also free, a 
large supply is necessary, the plant having 
a lot to do in a short time. All these 
summer - flowering Cattleyas, in fact, that 
push up a young growth and flower upon 
it at once are alike in this respect. They 
take a longer resting season as a rule than those 
that rest in sheath and make up for it by taking 
a larger supply of water during the short grow- 
ing season. ‘The flowers open as the bulb is 
thickening up, and are of a bright rosy-purple 
shade on the sepals and petals, the lip marked 
with deep crimson-purple, yellow and white. 
When the flowers are fully open the plants may 
be placed in a light and rather cooler house, 
shading the flowers as long as they are open and 
afterwards giving almost full exposure to the 
sun. With regard to the treatment of the roots, 
it is imperative that something of a lasting char- 
acter be provided, for they dislike disturbance, 
and the backward tendency spoken of in many 
a fine plant dates from the first repotting. I 
have had finer growth on C. superba by using 
pots or baskets than blocks, but a well-known 
cultivator has described his method of treat- 
ment, which has been satisfactory, and advises 
the use of Tree-Fern stems as blocks. The 
natural roughness of this material would of 
course make it more suitable than a bare block 
of wood, and anyone having this aid to culture 
may use it with every prospect of success, pro- 
vided the plants are otherwise well treated. 
For pots or baskets the compost should be kept 
very thin, and plenty of Sphagnum Moss rather 
than peat should be used. Quite three parts of 
Mess to one of peat will be suitable, and with 
it plenty of rough crocks. Thrips are very 
partial to C. superba, and unless carefully kept 
under this pest soon spoils the appearance of 
the plants. Vaporising and occasional sponging 
will soon rid the plants of the insects, and must 
not be neglected. C. superba is a widely dis- 
tributed plant geographically, and it is singular 
that more variety is not found in the flowers. 
Discovered early in the present century, it was 
not cultivated in this country until 1838, when 
it was sent from British Guiana by Sir R. 
Schomburgk. 


Dendrobium chrysanthum.—tThis is 
flowering at rather an unseasonable time, but 
the pretty sweet-scented golden-yellow blossoms 
are welcome. It blooms always upon the newly- 
made growths, and often while the foliage is 
still fresh, this giving ita fine appearance. The 
plants do best and look best in baskets, so that 
the long cylindrica] stems take a natural semi- 
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pendent direction. Rough peat and Moss are 
the best compost, and the growth must be 
allowed its own way to a certain extent, the 
temperature being arranged to suit its habit of 
growing in winter. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM INSLEAYI. 


Tuis is a capital plant for the amateur cultiva- 
tor. Its culture does not present any especial 
difficulty, though care in all the details must be 
practised. The habit of the plant is very like 
that of O. grande. The flowers appear on erect 
spikes about seven or eight on each, and in 
colour they are bright yellow, more or less 
blotched with reddish-brown on the sepals and 
petals, the lip ornamented with many bright red 
spots usually about the margin. I know of no 
better place to grow this Odontoglossum than a 
cool or greenhouse fernery. The atmospheric 
conditions here are very like those obtaining in 
the native habitat, and, though possibly the 
plants could do with a little more moisture than 
is required for Ferns, a medium course may be 
made between the two which will do for both. 
In the Orchid-houses proper the plants may be 
grown in the cool-house and fairly shaded durin 
summer. Although O. Insleayi cannot be said 
to be constant in its time of growing and flower- 
ing, it is not worth while trying to bring it in 
at any special time. Where a lot of plants is 
grown, some are sure to be earlier than others, 
but this is an advantage rather than otherwise, 
as it prolongs the season of flowering with no 
harm to the plants, as they like regularly cool 
and moist quarters all the year round. 
Large specimen plants of O. Insleayi are 
not so often seen as of O. grande, and usually 
the plants sent out from nurseries are 
so small that they have to be massed to make 
anything approaching a fine plant. Good 
masses are sometimes offered at the sale rooms, 
but when they get into the nurserymen’s hands 
they are soon made less. _I do not care for 
massed plants as a rule, and especially not of a 
species like this, that varies considerably in 
colour and markings. Far better keep them 
single, and grow them on as quickly as possible ; 
they are very free, and soon make nice neat 
little specimens. They should have* pots of 
medium size, according to that of the plant, and 
a rough compost suits the somewhat fleshy 
roots. Pots, say, 8 inches in width, may be 
filled to within 2 inches of the rim with crocks. 
Allow a fair margin around the plants, or 
repotting will soon be necessary again, but avoid 
setting the plants too high. They must be 
elevated a little, but not so stuck up that the 
watering is difficult. ‘The plants may be potted 
just at the time growth is starting, and here it 
may be noted that the small snails so frequently 
seen about cool Orchids are very destructive to 
this plant at this time. They manage to get 
through the tough outer scales and eat the 
embryo flower-spike and part of the young 
growth, quite ruining the plant in fact. 

Moisture at the roots must be regular rather 
than changing much at the resting and growing 
seasons. The plants must not be dried, or they 
will resent it by shrivelling and pushing weak 
growths. Besides the typical plant named 
above, there are several fine varieties, including 
leopardinum, panthericum, splendens, and 
others. These differ principally in the colour 
of the flowers, the last-named being an especially 
fine one, much larger than the type. 
Insleayi is a native of Mexico, and was first 
discovered by Ross about sixty years ago, and 
sent by him to Mr. Barker, of Birmingham. 
For a long time it was rare, so many plants 
having died, but some years later it was again 
introduced in quantity, and has frequently been 
imported since. 


Leliopsis domingensis.—This is pro- 
bably the only species in the genus that‘is at 
present under cultivation, and is a pretty plant, 
with somewhat the habit of the Mexican Lielias. 
The flowers occur upon branching spikes, and 


are of a pretty soft rose in colour. Li. doming- 
ensis, coming from the islands of Cuba and San 
Domingo, requires a warm, moist, and very 
light house while growing, must be thoroughly 
ripened by exposure to sun and air, and well 
rested. Under this treatment the plants 
seldom fail to flower, and the roots must either 
be confined to small baskets or placed on 
blocks, 
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FANCY PANSIKS. 

Iv is unfortunate that the fancy Pansy does not 
succeed better in the south than seems to be 
generally acknowledged, as its flowers are so 
handsome. ‘There are few gardens in the south 
of England where anything likea representative 
collection may be seen growing, and at the same 
time giving evidence of their well-being in 
robust growth. Unfortunately, the constitu- 
tion of these plants is not so good as it might 
be, or we might enjoy the display these flowers 
make in districts where the climatic conditions 
are more favourable, and where the more 
popular Tufted Pansies repay us for our trouble 
with their wealth of bloom. It may be possible 
in the course of time to raise a race of plants 
capable of withstanding the trying climatic 
conditions which usually prevail in the south 
of the United Kingdom, and it is also probable 
that we may be nearer the realisation of 
our hopes than may seem possible to many. 
This Pansy is essentially an exhibition 
flower, and although it is difficult to approve 
of the flowers set up in the orthodox 
fashion, one would appreciate them much 
better arranged in some less formal manner, 
and in such a way that a little artistic taste 
might be brought into use. Some trade growers 
exhibit the blossoms in sprays of six, and this 
is certainly to be preferred to arranging them 
individually on a flat tray. We want plants of 
free and fairly compact growth, and, combined 
with this, a tendency to flower more profusely. 
The sorts which call for special notice are 

Mrs. Wm..Locxwoop.—This is a large flower, 
with a deep velvety purple blotch, edged ruby 
and white, with top petals of rich purple and a 
white lacing. 

Mrs. R. G. Morr.—Large circular bloom 
with velvety black blotch, laced pure white and 
tinted crimson, upper petals white with a broad 
band of reddish-purple, and a thin margin of 
white. This is a standard variety, and should 
be in all collections. 

Con. M. R. G. BucHANAn isa very fine flower, 
witha dense, rich dark brown blotch with amber 
margins, and upper petals violet and amber. 
This is a very popular sort. 

Miss IsABeLLe Hipearp is a beautiful flower, 
with a neatly defined purple blotch, edged garnet 
on a cream ground, upper petals similar to 
edging. <A capital seedling from Tamworth 
Herald is 

Myosoris.—This has a rich dense blotch of 
violet, laced rosy-white, lavender top petals, 
shaded rose and white. Another exquisite 
flower is 

STEPHANIE, with purple blotch, edged creamy- 
yellow. 

GiLEAD.—It isa very large flower, with deep 
rich purple-plum blotch on a yellow ground 
with a very neat narrow margin all round. 

GrorcE Hosxison is handsome with its dense 
well-defined blotch of purple, edged a reddish- 
plum colour, and may be considered a very fine 
flower. A large bloom is 

Mrs. W. L. Fraser, of good form, with dark 
blotches, laced pale yellow, upper petals pale 
yellow,streaked with bright rosy-purple. One 
of the best fancy Pansies we have is 

Mystx Patt, with large, round indigo blotches, 
edged pure white, top petals white, suffused 
with indigo. A very fine flower is 

Aanrs Mase, possessing large circular purple 
blotch, with white. lacing, tinted rose, the 
upper petals being shaded dark purple and rose. 
A large showy flower is 

Mrs. James Incuis, having rich deep violet 
blotches, edged pure white, upper petals white, 
veined violet. This is a very constant sort and 
of standard quality. 

Mrs. D. P. Rircuts is a big flower and very 
fine too. The bloom has rich violet blotches, 
edged primrose, upper petals primrose, flaked 
with violet. 

James C. Ersk1nE is a pretty flower, with a 
dark circular blotch, edged cream and shaded 
crimson, upper petals cream, prettily reticulated 
ith crimson. 

Mrs. W. STEELE is considered a champion 
flower, being one of large size, grand circular 
bluish-purple blotches, with cream edging, upper 
petals cream, heavily suffused with light purple. 
A fine flower named 

Tom Warters is the best kind raised by Mr. 
J. D. Stuart. It has dense glossy blotches of 


bushy habit as it is in its freedom of flowering, 
and ‘not less so for the rich, intense bright 
crimson of its flowers. These latter are of 
medium size as compared with the huge blooms 
one is getting accustomed to, while in colour 
they bear some resemblance to those of Davisi 
fl.-pl., one of the early double sorts that is 
scarcely excelled in colour among the best 
to-day. Planted out it would probably attain 
from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and if asso- 
ciated thinly with Dactylis elegantissima would 
make a most charming bed in a rather cool spot 
on the Grass. 


purple on a red ground, the red colour forming 
a unique margin round the blotch and edged 
with rich yellow, upper petals having a band of 
deep maroon, shot with red. 


THE SCARLET LOBELIA FROM SEED. 


Onx of our best autumn-flowering border plants 
is L. cardinalis Queen Victoria. Much has been 
written regarding its hardiness, and experiences 
are varied. In our garden it stood out in open 
Rose-beds for several seasons. It bears being 
in the open in our loamy soil far better than it 
used to with me in North Hants on a hot, dry, 
light soil. I am inclined to think that often 
when it is supposed to suffer from exposure, 
the true cause is the stock is weakened either 
from not being taken up and replanted every 
year or from some other cause. It is a plant 
I care greatly for, having grown it for up- 
wards of twenty-five years. But do whatever 
I may as to its management, etc., the stock 
weakens, which necessitates raising a fresh 
stock from seed. This I now do every three or 
four years, and prefer this to keeping the old 
stock going by division, as by so doing I main- 
tain greater vigour. 

To raise a stock from seed is a very simple 
matter. Isow the seed in February or March 
in a pan, and as the seed is very small, great 
care is taken to have the soil fine. Only slightly 
cover it, soaking the pan when water is needed. 
It takes some little time to come up in a warm 
frame. When strong enough the seedlings are 
placed in a cold-frame till large enough to prick 
off. This is done into boxes 3 inches to 4 inches 
deep, and filled with sandy loam. They are 
then placed in a cold-frame to get established ; 
then they are removed iato the open and allowed 
to remain until winter comes, when the protec- 
tion of a frame is afforded through the winter. 
The following spring these make fine plants to 
fill beds, etc. 

It is astonishing what a large number of 
plants may be raised from a shilling packet of 
seed. I pricked out our stock at the end of 
June. The only drawback I find in having 
stock from seed is the seed being so small there 
is a danger in watering the seed-pan of washing 
the seed together, causing it to get much 
crowded, and making pricking out of the seed- 
lings troublesome. Slugs appreciate the young 
seedlings. Some may think that by raising 
stock in this way it does not come true. After 
many years’ experience I cannot complain, 
having had more prizes than blanks, by having 
two or three very bright colours, which have 
been as good as some’ kinds sent out under new 
names. I have never been able to raise seed- 
lings from my own seed. I find our seasons too 
short to ripen the seed. J. CROOK. 





















LAPAGERIA ROSEA AND ALBA. 


THEsE are the most useful evergreen climbers 
we have for the greenhouse, the flowers being 
highly appreciated for wreaths and bouquets, 
also for filling glasses if cut with a good length 
of stem. They dislike soil of a lime nature, 
therefore should be grown mostly in peat, 
adding a good sprinkling of crocks and sand to 
keep it open. Thorough drainage is required, 
as they delight in plenty of moisture at the 
roots and in the air through the summer, never 
doing better than when growing ina cool, moist, 
shady situation. A temperature of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. through the winter, with a rise of 
10 degs. in the spring to encourage growth, suits 
them, although they are quite safe in a house 
where the temperature is kept just above 
freezing. They may be grown in pots, but are 
happiest planted out in beds, as in these the 
roots have more room to spread, young shoots 
throwing up some distance from the old plant. 
The soil is kept moist much longer than when 
grown in pots. When well rooted weak manure- 
water is beneficial, stirring the surface of the 
soil occasionally with a stick to prevent it from 
getting sour. Through the growing season 
they should be syringed three or four times a 
day to keep down insects, which are very partial 
to the young leaves and flowers. Fumigation 
should be resorted to in the case of green-fly and 
thrip, syringing or sponging with paraffin and 
water for mealy-bug. Lapagerias may be 
grown on pillars, walls, or on the roof, the 
latter being the best position, the pendent waxy 
flowers being seen to advantage. If the two 
kinds are planted alternately, and the growths 
intermixed, it adds greatly to their beauty when 
in flower. Strong healthy plants of a good 
variety should be selected for planting, as the 
flowers vary in size and colour, some being very 
large. Young growths should be protected from 
slugs by placing a band of cotton-wool at the 
base until the growth becomes woody, or a 
sprinkling of soot on the surface of the soil will 
do good, as this acts asa fertiliser as well. The 
plants should be shaded in bright weather or 
the foliage will have a rusty appearance. 
H 























Primroses and Polyanthuses.—Those B.S. 


who are wise will not leave sowing until the 
spring, as in the interval not only will the seed 
shells harden, but the germ will have dried up 
and become worthless. It is because of the long 
keeping of these seeds that so many failures occur 
from spring sowings, or if not absolute failures, 
germination at least is irregular. It is best, 
so far as practicable, to sow as soon as the 
seed has ripened. It is well all the same not to 
sow in the open ground until the chief summer 
heat is over, and for preference to sow about the 
middle of August. If the weather then be dry, 
a small bed may be prepared by well forking 
and cleaning it, leaving it a bit rough, then 
giving overnight a good soaking of water. So 
treated, next day the soil will break down well 
with a coarse rake. The seed should then be 
sown thinly, be well raked in, then lightly 
watered, and at once covered up with mats. 
If heat and drought continue, one or two water- 
ings may be needful to keep the soil moist, 
covering up again at once. Germination is then 
quick and even. The mats may now be removed 
and the plants will become strong and sturdy, 
rooting deeply, and will stand the winter admir- 
ably. Then if lifted carefully and planted out 
the following April they will produce huge 
clumps to bloom during the succeeding winter 
and spring.—D. 

Begonia Lafayette. — This handsome 
Tuberous-rooted kind promises to be one of the 
finest acquisitions to the so-called bedding 
section of this family that has ever been intro- 
duced. The variety is as remarkable in its erect 





Statice latifolia.—This hardy Statice is 
fast gaining popularity, especially amongst those 
who require graceful subjects for mixing in 
vases. A cool, semi-shady position suits this 
Statice well, the roots revelling in abundance 
of moisture. A north border is a capital 
position, although the flowers may be a little 
later in opening than when grown in a more 
sunny position. The bloom lasts well either on 
the plants or ina cut state and hasa very elegant 
appearance, the colour being a lavender-blue. 
The plants are increased by division at the roots, 
which may be done in October or November, or 
indeed any time during winter in open, frost- 
free weather. When done at the latter date it 
is best to put a mulch of leaf-mould over the 
surface of the ground.—H. 


Two good bedding “‘Geraniums.”— 
It would be difticult to name two more attractive 
or freer-flowering bedding ‘‘ Geraniums” than 
Henry Jacoby and John Gibbons. The former 
is perhaps the more extensively grown of the 
two; indeed, one now seldom sees a flower 
garden of any importance without a few beds of 
it. The truss is very large, and the colour, 
which is intense dark scarlet, so telling. It 
has a good constitution and free branching 
habit, the bloom trusses being produced in 
greatnumbers. John Gibbons, a lighter scarlet, 
is equally good as a bedder, so far as freedom 
in growth and flower is concerned, though not 
so telling at a distance. Both these varieties 
should be grown where first-class bedding 
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‘‘Geraniums” are in demand. It is wonderful 
what a length of time Vesuvius has remained 
popular. There are few places in which it is 
not still grown, and as a dwarf free-flowering 
all-round scarlet it is hard to beat.—H. 


Scolymus grandifiorus is one of the 
large growing Thistle-like composites that is 
worth more attention in gardens. Not that the 
plant is worth the best positions, yet it has a 
decorative value of its own when seen in groups 
of a dozen in the higher parts of the rock garden, 
Such a position would be in keeping with the 
rugged or picturesque character of the plant 
generally, and when crowned with its deep 
golden flower-heads it is very effective. 


Lychnis vespertina plena is an old- 
fashioned border flower that produces for several 
weeks in succession almost endless quantities of 
pure white double flowers. As a border subject 
it is among the best, but it is not specially 
suited for cutting, owing to the peculiar nature 
of the stems, that do not take water so readily 
as many things. In some soils the plant 
frequently aids many of its flower buds, a 
circumstance in all probability due to the absence 
or presence of certiin food supplies. In gardens 
where the soil is deep and rich, and where also 
a certain amount of chalk is contained in the 
soil, the plant will attain to great size and flower 
in proportion. 

Seedling Carnations.—We have received good 
flowers of these from Mr. Pelling, Mill Cottage, Garden- 
street, Southover, Sussex. They are surprisingly fine for 
a crowded area. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Recipe for bottling fruits and vege- 
tables (Naval Officer).—I have a recipe for 
fruits and vegetables as under : Salicylic acid 
} oz., dissolved in a little warm water, and then 
mixed in 1 gallon of pure cold water. Use 
a IS fers p bottles, filled firmly, and fill with 
Cherries, Plums, Damsons, Green Gages, and 
green Gooseberries, or any hard-skinned fruit. 
Well cover them with the water, and cork 
tightly. Tie a bladder firmly round to quite 
exclude the air. Put away the bottles ina dry 
place, and it will be found when used that the 
contents are equal to fresh fruit. Wash the fruits 
before using. Sour fruits should be put in a 
stew-pan, and gently stewed with a little sugar 
and water before being baked in a pie. Soft 
fruit will not require it. No fruit used should 
be very ripe. Leave a little space at the top of 
the bottles so that the water covers the fruit. 
We had all kinds of fruit last winter, as we had 
no Apples.—Cyrus Ginuerr, Bergh Apton, 
Norwich. 

Tomatoes for winter use ( Housewife ). 
—If ‘‘ Housewife” uses 1 lb. of salt and 1 oz. 
of boracic acid, with a } lb. of sugar, the Toma- 
toes will keep, but will need to be soaked in 
cold water, changed several times during the 
twenty-four hours’ soaking. A better way for 
winter use is either to make Tomato sauce or a 
nice mild chutney.—B. 

Bottling Peas (Mrs. G. T.).—Please see recipe in 
this week’s GARDENING. 





BEES. 


Bees sending out scouts at swarm- 
ing time (Captain H. A. Digby, R.N.).— 
Yes ; we have on several occasions observed that 
before a runaway swarm takes possession of a 
chimney, roof, hollow tree, or other convenient 
place scouts appear upon the scene making 
minute inspection, sometimes in such numbers 
as to lead one to suppose that the swarm had 
actually arrived; later, however (not always 
on the same day), the great bulk of the swarm 
arrives, and comb building operations are soon 
well in hand. It would appear that a few 
scouts are always sent out to choose a site for 
the swarm to cluster upon, that no time may 
be lost upon its leaving the hive, and if left 
unhived for any length of time larger numbers 
of scouts go in search of a convenient retreat 
before the swarm again takes wing. It is to be 
feared you will experience some difficulty in 
removing the Bees uuless, indeed, they are only 
lodged in the chimney-pot, which may be the 
case as the chimney appears to be a false one. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WERK. 


First Prize.—TortEp PAnsigs.—From Mr: 
D. B. Crane, Woodview-terrace, Archway-road, 
Highgate, N.: ‘‘ Picked from plants flowering 
since April last. There are several seedlings.” 

A series of beautiful Tufted Pansies, mostly 
self coloured, well packed and grown. Trent 
Park Yellow, Pembroke (an effective yelow 
kind), Magnificent (blue), Honey (a clear soft 
yellow seedling), White Empress (pure white), 
and Osiris (mauve), were a few of the best sent. 


Second Prize. —SEEDLING CARNATIONS.— 
From Dr. Sisley, Shakestead, Godalming : 
‘‘ Wintered in the open in an exposed situation. 
Raised from seed.” ° 

A jsine collection sent with foliage. Those who 
have any difficulty in growing Carnations may 
raise plants from seed if one saves good seed or 
can get it good. This is an excellent way in soils 
too cold for the usual way of increasing Carna- 


tions, and plants raised thus give quantities of 
flowers for cutting. 


Third Prize.—Liti1um Brownt.-—-From Mr. 
W. H. Banks, Hergest Croft, Kingston. 


Several specimens of this fine hardy Lily, 
which is flowering well this year. 


Linium Brownt.—From Mr. E. 8. Browne, Derwent 
Cottage, Portingsgale, Keswick: ‘‘The sweetest and 
finest of the Lilies now out in the garden, Lilium Browni. 
The border it grows in slopes strongly to the north, its 
soil being light and shallow, on porous shale, yet it isa 
blaze of lilac and lavender and white Irises, most of the 
summer, beginning with L. davuricum and scarlet, white, 
and golden Turkscaps, followed by L. croceum, auratum, 
and speciosum; also the enclosed shrub, Spirea Lind- 
leyana, is most lovely also, 8 feet high and as much 
across, and is highly decorative, especially mixed with 
Sweet Peas or Crimson Rambler Roses.” 

Two interesting garden flowers and the Lily was only 
eclipsed by the finer specimens sent in the third prize 
group. 

SaupiaLossis.—From Mr. A. Eldridge,” Mill Cottages, 
Udimone, Rye, Sussex. 

The richest purple colour we have seen. 

Oswrao TEA (MONARDA DIDYMA) AND ACHILLEA Eupa- 
TORIUM).—From Mr. Mark Farrant, jun., St. Thomas, 
Exeter. 

Two handsome garden perennials. 

WuiTtE MALLOW AND ERIGERONS.—From Mary Park, 
Bow-lane, Preston: ‘‘I grow several of the Erigerons, 
but like the above the best.” 

Beautiful garden flowers. The Erigeron is speciosus 
and very charming with the white Malva inoschata. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS.—From Mr. W. E. Bowers, 
Ballinvoher, Waterford: ‘Grown from seed, and “have 
received no special attention.” 

Beautifully chosen, and only eclipsed by the greater 
quantity of good varieties awarded the second prize. 

Roses.—From Nora Lucas, The Grange, Worsall, Yarm, 
Yorks. 

Good garden kinds. 

Wuitr Lity.—From Miss Lily Johnson, Hagworthing- 
ham, Spilsby, Lincs: ‘‘ Lilium candidum, from one bulb 
planted last autumn ; also a bunch of Spirea filipendula 
fl-pl.” 

Fine spikes of this fair flower. 

SweEeTt PzAs.—From Miss J. E. Johnston, Stirling, 
Clonee, Co. Meath. 

Another beautiful series of Sweet Peas, 


Four YARIETIES OF SALPIGLOSSIS.—From 
Williams, Peniarth, Dorking, 

Fine colours. 

CLOVE CARNATION AND GYPSOPIIILA PANICULATA.—From 
Mrs. Coldridge, The Lodge, Alphington, Exeter. 

A beautiful spray of the old Clove Carnation. 

SEEDLING CarRNATIONS.—From Miss Spurway, The Lodge, 
Fenton, Exeter: ‘‘The plants have received no special 
care.” 

Extremely good kinds. 

SumMMER CHRYSANTHEMUMS, — From Mr. Widdowson 
The Vicarage Gardens, Calverley, near Leeds: ‘I find 
that Chrysanthemum coronarium album and sulphureum 
make a splendid background to one side of the flower beds 
on the drive, which is rather steep. These have been 
much admired for weeks past. The different rows in 
front are 1st, Glare of the Garden Dahlias and Hybrid 
Roses alternately; 2nd, Jacoby and Atkinson ‘‘Gera- 
niums ;” 3rd, Yellow Calceolarias; 4th, Silver - leaved 
*Geraniums ;” 5th, a new and very dwarf Lobelia with 
monster eye. The Chrysanthemums were sown in cold- 
frames on the 21st of March, and pricked off at the same time 
as the other annuals. I have not sent the largest blooms 
for I have marked them for seeding, for being so double, 
very little, and sometimes no seeds are contained in them. 
My chief object in sending is to show how double the 
flowers are of this much prized old-fashioned annual to 
those of former years. Enclosed grown on poor, light soil, 
which has been very dry this season. The blooms last 
over a week in water.” 


ScARLET MARTAGON Lity.—From Mrs. Percy Schuster, 
West Lulworth Vicarage, Dorset : ‘‘ A large clump forms 
a very striking object at this time. Carnations mostly 
grown from seed brought from Avranches, Normandy, 
ten years ago. The salmon-pink, a last year’s seedling : 
all flourish here, and are a mass of bloom. A white 
Veronica which forms a good sized shrub is just now a 
sheet of bloom.” 


Linum japonicum Brownt.—From Mr. R. Markendale, 
Thornton-road, Bradford: “I got three bulbs in Decem- 


Miss Wynn 


ber, 1896, when they were potted and kept in a cold room 
till February, 1897, when they were transferred to a cold- 
frame: So sdon as cutting winds were over they were 
grown plunged in ashes, fully exposed. There were no 
flowers ; in autunin they were repotted into a larger pot, 
of 7 inches, and again placed in ashes ina cold-frame. On 
fine days since this year came in the lights were either 
tilted or removed till about two months since, when they 
have stood in a somewhat exposed garden, two miles 
from the centre of Bradford. The first flower opened 
18th July.” 

RosE.—Mrs. Leyborne Popham, Johnby Hall, Penrith : 
“The flower of a Rose which is takén from a plant that 
was a cutting only struck last’ October and put in the 
ground out-of-doors, and has produced already nine 
blooms. She does not know the name of the Rose.” 

GARDEN Roses.—From Mrs. Arthur Eastwood, Danes- 
hill, Oxshott, Leatherhead : ‘‘ A few sprays of Tea Roses 
Marquise of Salisbury, Mme. Eugene Resal, and Laurette 
Messimy, which are very lovely just now. All keep their 
colour for many days in water, and open fresh buds daily. 
They grow on long graceful sprays. A few sprays, too, 
of Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles, which, grown on a 
south wall, flowers luxuriantly, isvery sweet-scented, and 
generally much admired.” 

MIKADO Porpizs.—From Mr. Thomas Healey, Burmarsh, 
Morden, near Hereford : ‘‘ Grown in mixed border, where 
they are allowed to sow themselves.” 


CLOVE CARNATIONS FROM & TOWN GARDEN.—F rom Herbert 
Teatherston, 5, Winfrith-road, Wandsworth, S.W.: 
““Grown under difficult conditions in very light soil, from 
9 inches to 1 foot deep, on a gravel subsoil. From layers 
planted the end of September, 1897.” 


Wuitk EVERLASTING PeA.—From Mrs. Drake, Watledge> 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire : ‘‘ Lathyrus latifolius albuS 
and old Crimson Clove Carnation, both growing in 4 
narrow border under my eottage window.” 

CAMPANULA MACRANTHA.—From Miss Alice Warner, 
Bournside, Broxbourne: ‘Seeds freely, and grows in a 
fine clump, many of the spikes several feet in height. 
Grows best in moist, partially-shaded places; also 
(£nothera Lamarckiana (Evening Primrose).” 


ScaBloUS FLOWERS.—From Mr. F. Daniell, Town Row 
Green, near Tunbridge Wells : ‘‘ From two-year-old plants 
grown in’ the open border, south-east aspect, and an 
unusually poor dry soil.” 


CarRNATIONS.—From M. Taylor, Tower House, Wood- 
chester, Stroud: ‘‘ Germania, Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Uriab 
Pike, Redbraes. Grown from layers taken middle of 
August and planted out in September, remaining out all 
winter.” 


Spray Busnu (Spirea ariefolia)—From Mrs. Collyer- 
Bristow, Beddington Place, near Croydon: ‘Cut from a 
bush over 10 feet high; now covered with graceful 
hanging branches of flowers.” 


SOUVENIR DE LA MALMAISON.—From Mr, A, Thompson, 
Vic Lodge, Shoreham, Sussex: ‘‘ One of the grandest of 
all Roses.” 


Sea Houiies (Erynginum alpinum, E. Oliverianum, 
E. amethystinum).—From Mrs. Davenport, Foxley, Here- 
ford. 


ANOMATIIECA CRUENTA, LYCHNIS HAAGEANA, AND ALSTR&- 
MERIAS.—From J. A. Woods, The Gardens, Mill House, 
Halifax. 

CoMMON ANNUAL TREE MALLOW(LAVATERA TRIMESTRIS) AND 
EVERLASTING PEA.—From Miss Stokes, Hilperton Marsh, 
Trowbridge. 

SALPIGLOssis.—From A. Williams, Hope Bank Cottage, 
Cheadle Hulme, Stockport. 


we- The flower of the week.—We 
@ier each week during three months, commencing 
on June 4 and ending August 27, as. prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ** English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baineo® Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 8rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 

Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evenin befor’ and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box, 





“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. 
Booksellers. 


Medium 8vo, 158. Of all 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 








Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarvEnine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Puswsnuer. The name and address of the sender wre 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. U' nanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies-to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


97-—Show Carnations and Picotees.—Will 
some one give me the names of twelve best Show varie- 
ties—Self, Flakes Scarlet, Flakes Rose, and Scarlet 
Bizarres—also twelve best Picotees?—E. V., Kingsworthy. 


a= 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


977—Creeper for house wall (@. 8. ¥.).—You 
cannot do better than plant Ampelopsis Veit chi. 

978—Cutting Lavender (Miss Seaton-Taylor).— 
We prefer to cut Lavender just as the lower flowers of the 
spike have commenced to expand. 


979—Amaryllis formosissima (W. J. B.).—Yes, 
Amaryllis formosissima and Pancratium may be given a 
period of rest during the winter, but the latter need not 
be absolutely dried off. The Amaryllis usually shows first 
signs ef growth by throwing up its flower-stem in the 
spring. 

930—Rubber rings for Carnation blooms 
(J. Welford).—Mr. Robt. Sydenham, Birmingham, or Mr. 
James Douglas, Gt. Bookham, both of whom are Carration 
specialists, should be able to supply your needs. In fact, 
any Carnation specialist advertising in these columns we 
have little doubt could oblige you. Horticultural 
sundriesmen and nurserymen generally keep such things. 


981—Coating hot-water pipes (Merton).—lIf 
you will make up a paint of lamp-black and linseed oil, 
and coat your pipes over with it, allowing plenty of ven- 
tilation in the house until quite dry, we believe it will 
answer. your purpose. We are not ina position to give 
you information as to the making of the Japanese flower 
mounts to which you refer. 


982—Book on floral decorations (W. J. P.). 
—The only book we know of that touches upon the 
making of bouquets, sprays, Wc., is Burbidge’s ‘‘ Domestic 
Moriculture,” price 7s. 6d, (Blackwood and Sons), but 
cannot say how far the information you desire may be 
furnished. Attending flower shows or inspecting bouquets 
in shops might furnish useful information. 

983—Pruning Kerrias(Harrow).—K errias usually 
flower on the old wood. You may thin the growths now 
if very crowded, but we prefer to do this in early spring. 
In the same way the Honeysuckle may be partly pruned 
now of crowded growths, but these and other hardy 
climbers should haye what pruning is necessary carried 
out in spring time. Honeysuckles may then be cut quite 
down to the ground, if necessary. 


984-Marguerite Carnations (A/pha).—We do 
not consider that Marguerite Carnations which have 
flowered in the open are worth keeping. If, however, 
they are prevented from flowering during the summer, by 
the flowering growths being picked off, and potted up in 
the autumn, they should fiower in the conservatory well 
into the winter. As they are so easily raised from seed it 
is needless to propagate them by cuttings, unless one of 
the plants is of exceptional merit. 


985—Heath and Azalea (H. M’).—Your Heath 
(Erica hyemalis) was originally grown up to its blooming 
condition in warmth, also in fresh soil. Although it 
makes growth with you after being cut back, yet the 
shoots are not strong enough to carry bloom, That is 
the cause ofits present appearance. It is very much the 
same with your Azalea. These plants are grown in green- 
houses generally in a little warmth. They then make 
good strong shoots that later in the open air ripen and 
carry flower-buds. Your shoots are not strong enough 
for the purpose through lack of proper treatment. 


986—Glazing greenhouse roof (Sigma).—The 
clearer the glass, consistent with stoutness, used to roof a 
greenhouse the better. Glass that has ribs or defects thatin 
anyway concentrate rays of light as in a prism, is always 
objectionable and harmful. Ribbed glass would tend to 
concentrate strong sun rays on to particular spots at 
times, and burn or scald leaves, whilst in dull weather it 
would do harm by excluding light. Get good clear 21-0z, 
glass for your roof as withstanding hailstorms. 
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sulphur is on, 


have done so. 
week, and not strong, suffices. 








98s7—Custard Apple (W. J. B.).—The species 
Anona, of which there are numerous forms, is what is 
known as the Custard Apple. We do not know what you 
may have under that name. The Anona requires good 
warmth, a heat ranging in the summer from 60 degs. to 
80 degs., and rather lower in the winter. All depends 
whether you can furnish this warmth. The forms are 
tropical evergreen trees and shrubs, some growing to 
great heights. Is it worth troubling to grow a plant of 
this difficult character without proper means? 


988—Honeysuckle(Thistle).—As your Honeysuckle 
cannot be an object of beauty while it is bare of all the 
foliage except a fringe at the height of 14 feet, we should 
most certainly cut it down to within 3 feet from the 
ground. It is generally recommended to prune flowering 
climbers immediately after the blossoming period is past, 
but, in the case of your Honeysuckle, we should not have 
waited for this, but should have used the knife in May, as 
there was no probability of its flowering being satis- 
factory. . 

939 -Chrysanthemum-leaves pale (Sigina).— 
Not a few varieties of Chrysanthemums naturally and 
under the best treatment have somewhat pale or yellowish 
leafage as the season advances. It is, we believe, rather a 
product of constitution than of treatment. Of course, 
pots may get waterlogged sometimes, or even over- 
watered, but when they are full of roots and growing well, 
that seldom happens. Probably you have no cause for 
trouble. 


990—Pelargonium foliage (Stwmp).—It is not 


difficult to account for the foliage of your Regal Pelar- 


gonium Scarlet Gem turning yellow, kept in a living room 
in 70 degs. of warmth. That is far too close and stuffy 
for such a plant, and too little light is provided. Such 
plants, as soon as they have done blooming, should be 
hard cut back, then when new shoots have broken be 
turned out of the old soil, repotted with fresh, and ‘stood 
outdoors on an ash-bed or ina cold-frame to make new 
roots and become stout and sturdy for next season’s 
pur dose. 

991—Paris-green (Dumpling). — Paris-green is 
certainly an arsenical compound, and can be purchased 
only through certified chemists. It is strongly advised 
for use to destroy maggot or caterpillars on trees earlier 
in the season than now; writers frequently recommend 
remedies without mentioning where they can be purchased. 
We do not really know, but think if you will apply to 
one of our advertisers, you may hear of the composition. 
It is advised to be used in the proportion of one to 
10 gallons of water, kept well stirred. No other crop or 
Grass should be growing where it is used. 


992 Autumn Raspberries (/’. C. J.).—Autumn 
fruiting Raspberries should have the canes which have 
fruited cut down, as it is the canes of the same year 
which produce fruit. Even some of the summer fruiters 
will fruit in the autumn if they be treated in this way. 
Try a few stools as advised if you have plenty. Cyclamen 
corms or roots should not be allowed to become dry, but 
be repotted, and grown on in a cool-frame that looks 
north, and is in a partially shaded place, for the summer. 
Repot your Ornithogalum, if needed, as soon as the 
flowering is over. 

993—Curled Tomato foliage (iM. P.).—We infer 
from the appearance of the Tomato leaves sent that your 
plants are infested with some fungus which makes the 
Jeaves curl.and become partially warted. You may do 
well to syringe the plants very lightly with water, then 


dust them heavily with sulphur, washing it off after 


twenty-four hours. Keep the house shut close whilst the 
as a vapour is generated that is destructive 


to the fungus. Do not water during the time. After 


that syringe the plants well and give the house plenty of 


air. Do not water too freely. It is probable that you 


A watering with liquid-manure once a 


994—Clematises dying (M. S.).—In all probability 
the failure of the Clematis-shoot is due to its being a 
grafted plant. This practice of grafting the large-flowered 


Clematises often results in sudden withering of the shoots 
such as you describe. 
have been attacked by some caterpillar or leaf-eating 
insect. 
Quassia-chips, but it is very difficult to rid strong-growing 
climbers of such pests. 
phila, but the piece sent arrived in too shrivelled condition 
for the species to be determined with certainty ; probably, 


The Solanum and Hop appear to 
You might syringe with a strong solution of 


The little white flower is a G@ypso- 


however, it is G. paniculata. 
995—Hxhibition flower-boxes (J. D. L.).—So 


fay as we are aware there are few societies that have 


regulation sizes for flower-boxes. Roses, Dahlias, and 
Chrysanthemums are generally shown on defined side- 
boards, but these are large blooms, and Asters and Carna- 
tions would be lost on them. The boxes or boards should 
be fairly proportioned to the size of the blooms. Thus 
boxes for twelve Carnations may be 18inches by 15 inches, 
Asters about the same. For six Roses, 12 inches by 16 
inches. For bunches of Phlox Drummondi allow 6 
inches square for each truss. Boxes or stands are usually 
from 3 inches to 4 inches high in front, and 8 inches high 
behind, if specially made, but they may be the same 
height all round and be tilted behind on a flower-pot or 
block of wood. 


996—Glazing verandah (H. 8S. 7.).—Rolled glass 
is better for a verandah roof than for a greenhouse roof, 
as the plants usually in a verandah get plenty of light 
from the unglazed front. In such a place, if covered in 
with glass during the winter, you may grow on the back 
wall Camellias, Fuchsias, and even Heliotropes, if matted 
over in very hard weather. Good climbers are spring 
blooming Clematises, Cobwa scandens, and the variegated 
Yariety; Ecrernocarpus scaber, very charming. Also 
Lonicera coinea major, and some climbing Roses, such 
as Marécha! Niel and others. Large Ivyleaf, Zonal, and 
sweet-scent«l Pelargoniums, flat-trained Fuchsias, Helio- 
tropes, Alutilons, and many other plants would do well 
in the suimer. 

997— Ca mellialeaves (Esbourne).—Caniellia leaves 
often be«ome pale green or yellowish when badly pot-bound 
or the soil is poor. Give your plant ample exposure to 
light and air outdoors for a couple of months, but stood 
where there is some shade during the heat of the day. 
In watering use some soot-liquid, made by putting a peck 
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of soot in a coarse bag and letting if soak in a tub of 10 
gallons of water. One watering a week should help the 
plant and probably improve the colour of the leafage. 
No doubt more light will help also. The season has not 
been favourable for them in an unheated house. As to 
barren growths, cut these out, thin the shoots generally, 
so as to give more light. Give the plants some weak liquid- 
manure twice a week, and no doubt you will soon see 
improvement. 

998—Mushroom culture (G. ~. W.).—We do not 
know May’s book, but ‘“‘Mushrocius <r the Million” is 
the most complete praetical book cn the subject yet 
written. That will tell you all abcat bed-making and 
spawn-making. But amateurs should be careful how they 
dabble in a matter which needs great practical knowledge 
to create success. You had far better purchase good 
spawn from some good vendor or maker. It is so 
difficult for us to advise you in relation to the proper 
treatment of a bed in so remote and hot a country. 
Evidently whether your French spawn was good or not 
your bed was too hurriedly made, should have been mors 
frequently turned, and much more moistened. Your 
dung heated so quickly because not properly prepared. 

999—Soil for Siberian Crabs (C. H. S.).—so 
far as our experience of these trees has gone we ha\ 
found them to be very accommodating as to soil, doin 
well almost anywhere. So also will the double-flowered 
Cherries. Ordinarily both may have some liking for a 
little lime or chalk in the soil. With a soil from 3 feet 
to 4 feet deep on gravel it is surprising to learn that 
Apples will not thrive long. Can it be due to the fact 
that the roots get down into sour subsoil, where they fail 
to find nutriment? Few fruits are more accommodating 
as to soils than is the Apple. Pyrus floribunda is a 
beautiful spring-blooming tree. So also are all the Crabs, 
and the latter give beautiful coloured fruit in the autumn, 
especially the Dartmouth, John Downie, and Siberian. 


1000—Transplanting seedling perennials 
(Mrs. M.).—As your Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, etc., 
have been dibbled out thinly from the seed-bed, it may be 
wise, if you find the soil dry and water scarce, to leave 
the further transplanting until September, when the heat 
will have gone and the soil may be moister. Transplant 
each with a good ball of soil. To secure that give them a 
heavy soaking of water a few hours before you begin to 
lift them. Snapdragons will often last for three or four 
years, but much depends on the nature of the winter, as 
hard weather sometimes kills them. It is wise to raise 
seedlings of these and Sweet Williams every year as both 
seed freely. The latter sometimes suffer from fungus, 
and go off quickly. In any. case the clumps after the 
second year get ragged. As to Delphiniums they endure 
for several years. 


1001I—Plant hybridisation (/. F’.).—We have 
looked through a long list of gardening books but have 
failed to find one devoted to the hybridisation of plants, 
although, no doubt, the matter gets referred to generally 
in botanical books such as Masters’ ‘‘ Plant Life” 
(Macmillan). But you doubtless want a book specially 
devoted to the subject written by a practical hybridist, 
and we do not know that such an one exists. If any of 
our readers know of such we shall be obliged for the 
information. The Auricula, Carnation, Rose, Dahlia, 
Chrysanthemum, Begonia, and myriads of other plants 
have been both hybridised and cross-fertilised for many 
years, but generally by diverse persons. Just now we 
nave few more successful cross-fertilisers than Mr. 
Eckford, of Wem, with Sweet Peas. 


10022—Trees run wild (W. J. P.).—You must clear 
away all suckers at once as hard down as you can, and 
never allow them to make growth again. Constant 
hoeing ere they can make leafage will in time destroy 
them. A good mulch of manure laid over the roots in 
the summer will also help to repress them. As to the 
long growths made by the trees, a severe cutting back 
will but give additional strength to the suckers and also 
reproduce strong growths. If you want your trees to be 
still horizontal trained, you had better try and draw 
some of these strong growths in, and thus keep them, as 
in a year or two these should become very fruitful. Then 
you may at once cut back to your leaves every other 
shoot. The point bud in each case will later push 
growth, but that may be pinched at a couple. of leaves. 
The back buds should then swell and change into fruit- 
buds. In the winter you cut away every spur back to 
two or three buds, and do the same each season. If. the 
trees were bushes or standards we should advise thinning, 
but letting the chief growths alone, just shortening them 
in the winter. 

1003—Fuchsia cuttings (J/ford).—The name oi 
your Fuchsia given is no doubt correct. If you can find 
some nice shoots that have no bloom buds on them take 
these off at 4 inches long, make a clean cut close beneath 
a pair of leaves for base; also cut off that pair of leaves. 
Have a clean 5-inch pot, with 1 inch of rubble in the 
bottom for drainage, then fill with fine soil, and on the 
top place a surface of sharp white sand. Dibble nine or 
ten cuttings into the soil, so that the sand falls in about 
them and rather to the centre; then water and cover 
them up with a bell-glass, close, and stand ina green- 
house, shading from hot sunshine. All should root ina 
month. Tender shoots, 3 inches long, in the early spring 
make capital cuttings, but they need a nice bottom-heat 
to root them quickly. 

1008 Ampelopsis dying (0. H. N.).— We 
conclude that your Virginian Creeper has been in some 
way injured in the stem by some vermin or other cause. 
It is so unusual for it to suffer except during intense 
frost. Perhaps some objectionable liquid has come into 
contact with the roots. Had not you better examine and 
endeavour to discover the cause of the decay? 

1005—Mealy-bug on Vines (Pomona).—You seem 
to have done all that can well be advised to rid your Vines 
of mealy-bug, and it would be difficult to advise more 
efficient treatment that will not injure the Vines. Is it 
possible for you to go over them and touch each insect 
with alcohol (spirits of wine), using for the purpose a 
camel’s-hair brush? It does seem as if your new Vines 
had come in infested with bug eggs, as, seeing how free 
your Vines had been the previous year, ib does seem as if 
the treatment had been-up to this season very efficacious. 
To destroy the Vines is, indeed, drastic treatment. and, 
if possible, to be avoided. We strongly advise repeating 











your previous treatment. No fumigation will destroy 
these pests, only thorough cleansing. If the Vines were 
destroyed it would be best to kill the pests and every living 
1g in the house by burning sulphur twice, the house 
being close shut, then thoroughly cleansing the house, 
limewhiting it, making a new border, and being careful to 
plant absolutely clean Vines. 

Replies to queries. — Through going to press 
earlier than usual with the present number, we are 
compelled to hold over many replies to queries until next 


NAMHES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
RATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—Mrs. T. S.—7, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison ; 8, Arnica montana ; 9, Kindly send in bloom. 
annot name varieties of Pansies. Your best plan 
would be to send them to Messrs. Dobbie and Co., of 
Rothesay, N.B., as they have a large collection to compare 
them with.—Dr, Filby.—The Red Rose is Mme. Lam- 


unfortunately much faded——¢. §S, Isaaeson.—1, Inula 
Helenium ; 2, Achillea ageratoides ; 3, Lysimachia thyrsi- 
flora.— H. W. R.—1, Veronica spicata ; 2, kindly send 
better specimen ; 3, One of the Ayrshire Roses ; 4, Ger- 
aniuin Endressi; 5, G2nothera Fraseri ; 6, Veronica salici- 
folia.——Stirling.—1, Campanula pyramidalis; 2, ©, 
persicifolia; 38, QC&nothera Youngi; 4, C. persicifolia 
coronata.—_—J. D. F.—Rose Homere.——J/. A.—1 and 2, 
You must please send better specimens of ; 3, Campanula 
Trachelium; 4, C, lactiflora ; 5, Very poor Geranium 
lndressi. 


q 3 ~ 
officinalis alba; 3, Veronica spicata; 4, Lysimachia x * VY F 5 , {aioe TO LOV G 2 
thyrsiflora,——Mrrs. Soody.—Streptosolen Jamesoni.——R,. ~~ You =~ aes Sic betes See PSH AN: INTER ESTING PAMPHLET SENT GRATIS ; 
(rreening.—Loosestrife (Lythrum Salicaria).—June.— you are engaged, but if your contract OF service \f & POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO= F 
1, Please send a flower ; 2, Hydrangea Hortensia varie- | is determined by a proper notice you cannot | | ITHS MANURE Co. HEREFORD. | 
vata ; 3, Ficus ripens; 4, Hexacentris rosea ; 5, Justicia claim compensation any more than your be one ————. ~ De aaa EA WALAER IG 
carnea ; 6, Send a flower, please. — /vanhoe.—Swainsonia employer could claim com ensation from you if “een cee ae Ta 
galegifolia.—H ove.—Please send either a flower or fruit. ploy Ja Pp A 


—Mrs. Sealy.—1, Rosa rubrifolia ; 2, Periploca graca ; 
3, Leycesteria formosa; 4, Clematis erecta ; 5, A Privet, 
certainly, apparently the golden-leaved kind, turning 


Names of fruit.—Hugo.—Fruit smashed to pulp 
~——. B.—Y our Strawberry is without doubt Waterloo. It 
is a late and very fine fruiting variety that can be readily 
recognised by the deep colour of the fruits, It is highly 
esteemed by many growers, though some others dislike 
it3 heavy colour. 


Catalogues received.—Strawberries and Small 
frvit.—Laxton Bros., Bedford. 


Cutting overhanging branches of a 
neighbour’s fence.—At the end of my 
garden my neighbour has‘a Privet-hedge, 6 feet 
in height and 60 feet in length, enclosing his 
orchard, and the hedge has grown and over- 
hung my land at least 14 yards in width and 
throughout the entire length, thus preventing 
the plants from growing which I had planted in 
the spring after the hedge was trimmed. I have 
now cut the hedge level with the fence on m 
side, and its owner says I had no right to cut it 
without giving him seven days’ notice, and he 
threatens me. Am I in the right ?—Herrts, 

*,* Ido not know what is meant by the 


- hen or her chicks. Stale food is likely to bring ee all seedsmen and florists, or direct 
expression “‘I have now cut the hedge level | on disease, and if it does not in all cases become from the Makers, price 1s. 
with the fence on my side,” as I do not know 


anything about the fence on your side. You 


price 1s. 6d. Both sent, carriage 
Pere not at liberty to reduce the height of the | this should bo avoided if possible. If simplicity |] AS A papi) hatte 

hedge, and if it had been 60 feet high instead of | pe desired, the egg diet, to a certain extent, |] CUCUMBER, | FROSTEEN SYNDICATE, LTD., 
6 feet you could not have interfered with it on may be continued, some chicken or Pheasant. 341, Argyle St., Glasgow. 
the ground of height. But you were justi- 


fied in cutting so much of the hedge as 
overhung your land, although it would have 
been better if you had first given your neighbour 
notice to cut it himself. In‘a case which 
recently went to the House of Lords on this 
very question of want of notice, the House 
decided that notice was unnecessary, but to 
mark their sense of the unneighbourly conduct 
of the party cutting without notice they left 
each party to the action to pay his own costs. 
It is presumed that this Privet-hedge was not 
planted within your neighbour’s boundary, for, 
if it was, he was, of course, at liberty to allow 
the hedge to overhang so much of the land on 
your side as belonged to him. Growing hedges 
are usually planted a little distance within the 
boundary, not often nearer than 4 feet, so as to | feq on hard Corn, such as Wheat, Buck Wheat, 
admit of the lateral growth of the fence and of 

acts of maintenance.—K. C. T. 


A gardener’s contract of service.— 

February last I applied for a situation as 
ener, and was engaged on the recommen- 
on of my late employer (a lady of title), and 
on the recommendation of a firm of first-class 
nurserymen. I was told by my employer (a 
lady), when entering into the engagement, that 
she would be absent a great part of the year, 
and that the house would be let for three months 
during the summer, and that when it was empty 
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the place would be in my sole charge, and that 
no one would interfere with me. Her son is an 
executor, and manages great part of the business, 
and I was told that on all matters concerning 
the garden I must communicate direct with my 
employer or her son. I have been in the situa- 
tion about four months, and all has gone satis- 
factorily up to the present. I now learn to my 
surprise that the occupier of a farm close by is 
to be my master during my employer’s absence, 
and that he is supposed to come round twice a 
week and interfere when he thinks proper. 
When I remonstrated with my employer I was 
told that the farmer was empowered to look 
after the place, and the terms of the engage- 
ment were pooh-poohed. I found this out 
through a dispute over some articles bought for 
the garden, and I suppose I shall have to leave 
through the dispute. CanIclaim compensation, 
as I was engaged under false pretences, and my 
salary at my last place was far better than my 
salary here? The farmer in question has not 
been here yet, although he says that in future 
he shall come twice a week, and as his land 
surrounds the place he has seen my movements 
all the time. Nothing has been done by me 
to justify the farmer in inspecting my work, 
and my employer admits that she considers I 
have done my duty. 


day. Imay add the chicks should be allowed 
their liberty as early as possible in the morning, 
and the coops should be turned away from the 
sun on hot days, or the little birds will be 
almost baked.—Dovttina. 
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you gave her proper notice to quit. As it was a 
condition of the engagement that your work 
was to be controlled only by the employer her- 
self, or by her son; you may refuse to listen to 
anything the farmer may have to say respecting 
the garden or your ‘work, and you may follow 
your own devices until the notice you receive 
terminates. Should you, however, be guilty of 
wilful neglect or misconduct, you would forfeit 
your unpaid wages at the termination of the 
engagement. It is hard to see how you can be 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes, 


Wbyl0 14by12 20by12 20 by14 20 by18 
l4by10 6by12 18by14 9 by16 22 by18 
16by10 18by12 18by16 24by16 24 by1g 
100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 
4ths, 15-oz. }8/ 6 4ths, 21-oz. }12/ 6 1/6 per boxextra, 
NorE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above pri 3, 
in large or small quantities, Special Line.—8 by 6, g by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft., 15-0z., 7/6 per box: 2l-oz, 9/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 lb., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 33d. per lb. 
Put free on rail in London. Package free, All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 


























: ; handing to railway,co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
LAW deceived in the matter of salar y, for, whatever consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
8 else m ay have been j ndefinite, you would | house. Allglass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of 






breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to— -B. ROBINSON, 


Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


A FROSTEEN 


Shading. 
NEW 


Heat but not Jight proof. Easily 
applied. No heating required ; 
no mess; no trouble. The latest 


scientific discovery ; beautifies the 
greenhouse ; inexpensiveand won't 
wash off ; entirely superseding old- 


fashioned methods and prepara- 
tions. Can be ordered through 


probably have a clear understanding as to the 
amount of your salary.—K, C. T. 





























BIRDS, 


Rearing golden Pheasants Ba Ee Bs gl 
~—For the first day or two of the young birds’ 
existence there is nothing better than hard- 
boiled egg, chopped very small and mixed with 
a slight sprinkling of stale bread-crumbs. They 
may be fed four or five times during the day, 
care being taken that the food shall be just 
suflicient to be cleared up at once—either by the 





















































sour, it makes the chicks get out of the regular 


AS COOL Frosteen Azo must be used in 
groove as regards the time for their meals, and 


addition to make it permanent, 































meal being gradually introduced, or the eg 
will become too binding for the chicks, 
and they will be too fastidious to care for any- 
thing else. As the birds get older, the egg 
should be discontinued, whilst a wider range of 
meals can be selected. Coarse Oatmeal, crushed 
Wheat, Buck Wheat, Dari-seed will all serve 
as a change from the meal, whilst now and then 
chopped Lettuce or Potatoes or Onion-tops will 
prove acceptable. A little under-done meat, 
minced very finely, should be mixed daily with 
the soft food, and the number of meals may be 
reduced to three a day when the chicks are 
about-a month to six weeks old. The hen 
should be cooped on Grass away from the other 
Fowls, and the ground should be fresh and 
untainted. Adult Pheasants should be mainly 






SPE C j AL meee 1 machine in the 


Sas Inconvenient. Have a Bicycle 
House. Send to 


TO Your Tronmonger, and he will 
BE 









mail you, free, 
A handy little book showing you 
the best and 


CYCLISTS. sheer tatete of building and 


ees ~RED HAND Felt. 


ARDEN N ECESS ARIES, — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 Ib., 178. ; 56 Ib., 10s. ; 28 1b., 5s. 6d. > 14 Ib., 3s, 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each, Raffla 
1s. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and T.sbels, Sand, Peat, &. Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SOULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, London, E.0, 


R. GUY EWING wishes to find a place for 


: _F, Andrews, who was gardener to ReviwdwAg Ewing 
till his death, Pole Os Churchman, thorough gardener over 
one or more, xcellent character in every respect.—A ppl 
F. ANDREWS, West Mill Rectory, Buntingford, Herts. 4 


ANTED, Situation as Head Working 

































Barley, and in cold weather a little Indian Corn 
wili dono harm. Grit, green-stuff, and water 
should be always within reach of the older birds. 
With regard ‘to water for young Pheasant- 
chicks, many good rearers are content to leave 
the question of moisture to the water found in 
the soft food, and the dew upon the Grass. 


Others give the chicks as much water as they ap : 
y / : ANTED AT ONCE Writer able to con- 
care to drink, but they take the precaution to tribute weekly popular, interesting, and instructive 


select the purest water from the spring ; it is| article on Farming, Gardening, &c., with illustrations or 
poured into vessels which are screened from the | 8Usgestions for sketches, Must be well written and re Po 
Hg Pil 2 


: z Full particulars and Specimens to ‘J. A. ©, c/o 
sun, and these are replenished several tumes a ! Browne's Advertising Offices, 163, Queen Victoria-st., E.0, 

















in kitchen garden; much used to the management of men 
ani new work; age 40, total abstainer, married, one daughter 
(15); excellent references ; disengaged August 18.—Address, 
GARDENER, Rockhurst, West Hoathley, Sus: ex. 
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No. 1,014.—Von. XX. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


LETTUCES IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 
Ir is often a very difficult matter to obtain 
really good Lettuces in the summer, especially 
when they are treated in the ordinary way— 
that is, by sowing the seed in beds and then 
transplanting the seedlings when large enough. 
Now this method of managing them, however, 


is far from being the best way. A better plan, 
‘and one to be thoroughly recommended, is 
sowing the seed in drill rows, where the plants 


are to’stand, by doing which much time and 
labour are saved, and the young Lettuces are 
left with their tap-roots intact. These then 
drive straight down into the earth, and as the 


| plants receive no check they grow very fast, 


and soon attain a large size with fine solid 


\ hearts that become well blanched, and, as a 


natural result, are tender, crisp, and juicy when 


cut up for use in the salad bowl. 


Now trans- 


planted Lettuces in summer are generally the 


reverse of this, the reason of which is that 
they often flag severely when moved, and 
having lost their mainstay (the tap-root), they 


suffer during dry weather, as, instead of pepe 


able to penetrate deeply into the soil anc 


search for food and moisture below, they are 


entirely dependent on what they find within 
their reach above (near the surface of the soil) 
where the supply often fails. Distressed by 
sun and drought, the tissues become hardened, 


‘and the Lettuces so produced are in conse- 
| quence tough and indigestible—in fact, unfit to 
-eat. Now as to 


WHERE TO PLANT. The best place in the 
garden to get good Lettuces at this season of 
the year is on ridges between the rows of Celery, 


| as there they have great depth of soil, owing to 
‘the addition of that thrown out from the 


1 


trenches; and as it is principally surface 
material they have to root in, and as their 
elevated position affords them plenty of room, 
light, and air, they are able to reach their fullest 
stage of development. If the land appears to 


be at all poor, it is a good plan before digging 
the trenches for the Celery to scatter a thin 


layer of rotten manure between, which material 
the Lettuces will have to make use of when they 
begin to turn in. Stimulated by its richness, 
growth is quickened, and the plants have not 
that tendency to ‘‘ bolt,” or run to seed, which 
they have when their supply of food fails or 
runs short. Another reason why Lettuces 


‘should be grown between Celery is that by 
having them there it economises space that 


could not be utilised for anything else, as other 


vegetables would be a longer time on the ground, 


whereas Lettuces reach their full size in a short 


time, and are off and used before the soil is 
‘required for perning ag and blanching the 
an 


Celery. To get the in proper order for 


sowing, the surface must be finely raked and 


readiness for drawing the drills. 


made level and smooth, when all will be in 
These should 
be made about an inch deep, and in them the 
seeds should be scattered regularly and thinly, 
or, better still, dotted in small patches 1 foot 
apart, which is the proper distance for the 
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plants to stand when thinned out singly, which 
they should be as soon as they are large enough 
for anyone to pick out or distinguish the 
strongest, and, of course, they are the plants to 
be left. Inthe event of slugs assailing them, or 
as a preventive measure against these pests, it 
is a good plan to slightly dust the leaves over 
with soot. To get this material to stick to 
them it is necessary tc apply it during the early 
morning, while the dew is on the plants ; but as 
soot is of a hot nature, the sowing of it must be 
done with a light hand, or the tender plants 
will be injured thereby. The 

BEST KIND or Lettuce for summer use is the 
true old Paris White Cos, which, if cultivated 
after the manner referred to, is always succu- 
lent and good, and hearts in of itself without 
tying. For winter work the best are Hicks’ Hardy 
Green Cos and the White-seeded Bath Cos, both 
of which will stand hard frosts, and come in 
fit for use very early in the spring, or by sowing 
about the second week in May they will be 
large enough to cut in September and October. 
As there is never any fear of late Lettuces run- 
ning to flower, or suffering greatly from trans- 
planting, they may be sown in seed-beds and 
dibbled out from these into the ground where 
they are to stand for the winter. The most 
suitable situation for them then is a warm south 
border under a wall, as there they will get both 
sun and shelter, and, what isof equal importance, 
they can have drier soil, which saves them 
from spot or other disease. Before planting, 
the border should be well-manured and deeply 
dug, and if at all heavy, have some leaf-mould 
worked into it, which will help to keep it open, 
and assist the drainage by allowing the water 
to pass freely through. Lettuces that are fully 
grown by the end of October, if nee? d for 
winter, should be liftedand storedincold_ ames, 
where, if covered with the sashes, and mis over 
these, when the weather is frosty they may be 
drawn from when wanted. 3 


SHALLOTS. 


THE time for harvesting these useful roots has 
now arrived, and one is able to compare the 
results of different methods of treatment. I find 
the best results follow early planting, for the 
Shallot completes its season’s growth in a com- 
paratively short space of time compared with 
many other root crops, and in this part we like 
to get planting done as early in the new year 
as possible. If mild weather prevails February 
is a good time for planting ; deeply cultivated 
soil, but no fresh manure, is necessary for this 
crop, and we plant in lines about | foot apart 
each way, the roots being barely covered with 
soil. A large quantity may be grown onasmall 
area of land. A few years ago I was induced to 
sow seed of Shallots in place of planting roots, 
but my experience is by no means favourable, 
for the crop so raised was more than half way 
between Onions and Shallots, and when planted 
the second year the majority produced seed- 
spikes in place of well-formed roots. For the 
future I shall stick to the old-fashioned method 
of increasing only by bulbs. In this locality 
Shallots are largely grown by amateurs in place 
of Onions, as they are less liable to suffer from 


maggot and other pests that prey on Onions, 
and they may be harvested early, so that the 
ground is set at liberty for winter crops. They 
do not rob the ground to any great extent. 
Any of the winter green crops do well after 
Shallots. As regards storing, all they need is 
a dry, cool, airy place, such as an open shed or 
cool store-room. Tie them in bunches, or make 
repes of them after the fashion of Onions. 
For pickling they are decidedly superior to 
Onions, and as a market crop generally com- 
mand a ready sale at a good price. vaG 


Autumn-sowna Onions.—This is a good 
time to prepare for sowing Onions to stand the 
winter, and come in early next season. Those 
who are much troubled with the Onion-fly will 
find this the best way to combat it. I have for 
several years sown a good quantity of Silver 
Skin Onion at this time of year, rather thickly, 
and on poor soil. By this means I get them 
ripened off and in store for July, while those 
sown in spring are not nearly so satisfactory. 
Pickling Onions and Shallots are now ripe and 
ready for storing, and I find that they are in 
greater demand now than late in the season. 
Onions, as a rule, are thinned too much. 
Moderate-sized bulbs keep better than large 
ones.—J. G,. 

Early and late Peas.—After growing 
Chelsea Gem for several years, it holds its own 
against ali comers as an abundant bearer of good 
quality, and is ready for use as early as any I 
have tried. Some Peas of reputed earliness are 
too smallin pod and too dumpy in form for cooks 
to be bothered with them. I have always 
favoured well-tilled ground for Peas; they are 
thus protected from drought, and during wet 
seasons they do not get water-logged. Itis a 
good plan, where such can be afforded, to cover 
Peas, when sown in drills, with decayed vege- 
table refuse, or a mixture of decayed manure and 
waste soil of any kind. Seldom have I seen 
drought or mildew attack Peas with a covering 
—say, 3 inches thick—of such material over 
them. Eyen in the south of England they do 
not often suffer. Watering often does more 
harm than good to the crop, as by continuous 
surface dribblings the soil is battered hard and 
the Pea roots severely checked, With all the: 
excellent additions to the lists of Peas, the most 
popularamong old sorts—-Dr. McLean, Champion 
of England, Ne Plus Ultra, Sangster’s No. l, 
and Dickson’s Favourite—are often seen among 
the winning list at exhibitions.—M. 

Carrot Summer Favourite.—I am 
very pleased with the quality and the way this 
root matures, as it is superior to the Short 
Horn, to which type it belongs, but is of a 
thicker build, without much top, and is a splen- 
did summer variety in gardens where quality 
and quantity areneeded. The colour of Summer 
Favourite is distinct from most others—bright 
cochineal-scarlet—with a very small core for 
the size of root, and few Carrots are more 
shapely. For exhibition purposes it will take a 
leading position on account of its size, shape, 
and colour. Iamnot a lover of the long Altrin- 
ham type of Carrot, and prefer those of the 
Intermediate type; in fact, I fail to see the 
utility of large gross roots for home use, and the 
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size of the one noted is what I admire, while 
for early spring sowing it is very good, as it 
soon comes to maturity. I notice any Carrot 
with a small core or eentre is earlier than those 
which have a large core, and with early Carrots 
time saved is important. Of course, the same 
reasons which make it a valuable early variety 
stand good for autumn supplies, as when sown 
for late use the roots are sweeter than those 
sown in early spring.—G. 


GARDEN WORK.* 

Conservatory.—The hard-wooded and 
other plants outside must not be forgotten. The 
buds of Azaleas and Camellias are now swelling, 
and if the pots are full of roots a little weak 
stimulant in the water will be beneficial. Soot- 
water, clear and weak, may be given two or 
three times a week, changing occasionally to 
something else. If there are signs of thrips 
on the Azaleas, syringe with the soot and lime- 
wash, directions for the making of which have 
been given in previous issues. Thrips are very 
partial to Azaleas, and, if permitted to remain 
on the plants, they destroy the foliage. If the 
winter-flowering Tropxolum Fireball was planted 
in the house some time ago, encourage it to grow 
by cutting away some of the other climbing 
growths to permit of it running up on to the roof, 
where it may hang about and brighten up the 
upper part of the house. During winter give 
liquid-manure to the permanent plants in the 
borders. Heliotropes should beshortened back to 
get a new growth that will flower in winter. The 
semi-double scarlet ‘‘Geranium” Raspail Im- 
proved is one of the best for winter flowering, 
and if planted out in a light position and trained 
thinly it will run up to the top of the house, 
against wall or pillar, and flower all winter in 
a temperature of 55 degs. or so. Tea and other 
Roses in pots should be repotted now for 
early flowering. Must have good loam fairly 
enriched, and be potted firm. Faded flowers 
must be picked off Zonal ‘‘Geraniums,” 
Fuchsias, &c. Plumbago capensis gives masses 
of attractive colouring if well nourished, when 
planted in good soil, and it makes a good 
specimen in a pot. Bougainvillea glabra is a 
distinct and showy plant now. When well 
grown this makes a fine specimen in a pot, and 
will last in perfection some time. This does 
not flower very well planted in a cool-house, 
but when grown in potsit may be moved to the 
conservatory, when its mauve-coloured bracts 
appear. Tuberous Begonias, if well done, will 
be a special feature now. Look after seed-pods 
on the best varieties, and gather them before 
they drop. They will ripen out in an airy 
place, and may then be taken care of and sown 
in spring. All the late-flowering Pelargoniums 
should be cut down now, and cuttings inserted 
in pots of sandy loam. Prick off Herbaceous 
Calceolarias in boxes of rich soil and keep in 
cold-frame shaded from the hot san. Sow 
more Mignonette to bloom in winter. Obtain 
the seeds from a good source. Fill the pots, 
within an inch of the top, with good soil, of 
which loam forms the bulk, enrich it with very 
old cow-manure, and add a little old plaster to 
k3ep it open and sweet. 


Stove.—The flowering plants will now be 
ripening their growth. Gardenias should be 
cooled down to get the shoots that will produce 
the flowers next winter firm. LEucharis Lilies 
will be maturing the growth ready for a start 
later for producing winter flowers when they 
are more valuable, but being evergreen they 
must not be dried too much. A lower tempera- 
ture will rest them sufficiently to ensure plenty 
of blossoms when required. It is comparatively 
easy to induce these beautiful bulbs to flower 
when required, by a judicious system of resting, 
followed by warm treatment and copious water- 
ings with weak liquid-manure. The Eucharis- 
mite is a real trouble when it gets among a lot 
of starved bulbs, and if this happens, unless the 
stock is a large one, it will be better to destroy 
the lot and start with fresh bulbs from a clean 
stock than attempt their renovation. Fortu- 
nately there are plenty of well-grown collections 
where the mite is absent. The best remedy, in 
my opinion, is a petroleum bath, immersing 





* In cold or northern distrigts the operations referred 
Rg 


to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than ts here indicated; with equality good 
resusts, 


the bulbs long enough to clear out the insects 
without injuring the vitality of the bulbs. A 
little more air may be given to stove plants now, 
but the atmospheric moisture must be kept up 
where fine foliage plants are grown. The 
nights are still cold enough to render a little 
fire-heat necessary where heat-loving subjects 
are grown, but cool stove plants will not require 
fire now. 


Early Peach-house.—As soon as the 
fruits are all gathered give the trees a thorough 
wash with the hose or garden-engine and water 
the borders also. Modern houses are not con- 
structed with lights, otherwise the lights might 
be taken off and the trees fully exposed. Under 
a system of full exposure the early American 
varieties would be more likely to retain their 
buds. Anyway, all the exposure possible should 
be given, and the roots thoroughly moistened. 


The Cucumber-house. — Exhausted 
Cucumbers may now be pulled up, and the 
house thoroughly cleansed ready for the next 
crop. It will be a good plan, when the wood- 
work inside has had time to dry, to paint it 
inside and limewash the walls and clear every- 
thing out of the pits that would be likely to 
harbour woodlice and other insects. If care- 
fully managed the Cucumber-frame will keep 
up the supply till the young plants in the 
house come into bearing. 


Rose-house.—If not already done the 
Rose-house should now be thrown open. Where 
possible the lights may be taken off and the 
plants fully exposed to ripen the wood ready 
for pruning. If there is any mildew present 
syringe with a mildew wash, and before the 
house is closed again wash the walls witha mix- 
ture of fresh lime and sulphur in about equal 
parts. This will help to keep out mildew when 
the plants start into growth. 


Chrysanthemums.— Most of the buds of 
the Japanese kinds will have been selected, and 
where the pots are full of roots extra nourish- 
ment should be given, or the bottom leaves will 
go wrong. Twice a week will be often enough 
to give stimulants at present. 

Window gardening. — Begonias, 
tuberous-rooted chiefly, will make a good show 
now. Young seedlings will grow faster if 
planted out to be lifted again in the autumn. 
Young Palms and Ferns should be repotted 
now if they require it. Cyclamens are now 
starting into growth and should be repotted. 


Outdoor garden.—Sow hardy annuals 
for spring bedding. Prick off seedling Pansies, 
tufted and others. Remove faded flowers from 
Roses. Finish budding Roses, and clear away 
all shoots and suckers from Brier and other 
stocks. Cut Yew and other hedges if not 
already done. Box edgings also should be cut 
where not yet attended to. Remove all 
unsound stakes from standard Roses and replace 
with others. Iron stakes are the neatest and 
best, and in the long run the cheapest, as if 
painted occasionally they are virtually inde- 
structible, See that all climbers on walls are 
securely trained, as we are sure to have gales of 
wind. Continue to propagate all kinds of 
bedding and other plants, stocks of which are 
required. See that Dahlias and Hollyhocks 
are securely staked and tied. Single-flowered 
Hollyhocks are now used for grouping, and very 
striking a large group is against a background 
of shrubs. Masses of Carnations of one colour 
are very attractive now, but they should be 
planted close enough to hide the ground. To 
do them well Carnations want frequent changes 
of soil. Something of rather a heavy, gritty 
nature—such as road-scrapings—is beneficial. 


Fruit garden.—Thunderstorms have to 
some extent washed the trees and supplied 
much needed moisture to the roots. Straw- 
berries have been very fine where the land is in 
good heart, and the plavts not left too long on 
the one site. When the old plants are con- 
demned chop them off at once, and as soon as 
the leaves have died a bit gather them into a 
heap and set fire to them, and prepare the land 
for next crop. Winter Onions or Spinach will 
do well after Strawberries. Late Broccoli often 
follows Strawberries with no further preparation 
than breaking up the surface deep enough to 
draw drills to plant in. Plantations of Straw- 
berries intended to remain another year should 
be cleared of runners and weeds, ,and a top- 
dressing of manure placed between the rows to 


encourage the surface-roots. Thin Lord Suf- 
field and other early Apples. The former, 
thinned off, will do well for cooking now. 
Gather Apricots as they ripen. For pre- 
serving they are gathered a day or two before 
they are ripe. But all fruit should be perfectly 
ripe for dessert. Continue the budding of 
fruit-tree stocks, if any remain to be done. 
Summer pruning should be finished now, and 
the young leading shoots trained. 


Vegetable garden.—The winter Greens 
will all have been planted now, and by 
earth stirring the growth should be encour- 
aged. The routine work will consist of 
earthing up Celery, tying up Lettuces and — 
Endive, sowing seeds of the Bath Brown-seeded 
Cos Lettuce, and Green Curled Endive. Winter 
Spinach and Onions may be sownnow. If sown 
much earlier the plants bolt. Mulch late 
Globe Artichokes and give liquid-manure. All 
flower-heads should be cut before they get old. 
The same principle should be observed with 
Peas and Beans. When spring-sown Onions are - 
fully grown, and the tops turning brown, pull 
them up and lay them out thin to complete the 
harvesting, then tie in bunches and hang up in 
cool shed. A little superphosphate may be 
scattered among Turnips sown now to push en 
growth. Tomatoes under glass in warm-houses 
are making asecond growth where the plants are 
healthy. If the best of the young shoots are 
tied up and stepped just beyond the trusses of 
bloom a good second crop may be gathered late. 
Kesp the growth of outside Tomatoes thin, and 
if the foliage is much crowded a few of the 
leaves at the bottom may be shortened back to~ 
the last pair of leaflets to let in the sunshine. 

K. Hospay. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 15th.—Cut back a named collection of 
Pansies to induce young shoots to come on to 
make cuttings. Moved a lot of Dendrobiums 
which have completed growth to the vinery to 
ripen the pseudo-bulbs. Thinned the growth 
and buds of Dahlias and tied securely. Looked 
over late Peaches on walls to expose the fruits 
to the sun, taking off a leaf here and there where 
necessary. Pulled up spring-sown Onions and 
laid out to dry. 


August 16th.—Every opportunity is now taken 
to get in a good stock of cuttings of various 
plants. ‘Transplanted seedling Hollyhocks from: 
seed-bed to nursery rows; these will be ready 
for planting out next spring. Pricked out 
Primulas and Polyanthuses from the boxes 
where sown to a shady bed outside. Sowed 
several boxes of Iceland Poppies and Inter- 
mediate Stocks. Looked over late Grapes to 
remove sub-laterals. 

August 17th.—Pricked off herbaceous Calceo- 
larias in boxes. Planted out Lettuces and 
Endives. Sowed more Turnips; our rule is to 
sow plenty—if not wanted they can be dug in 
as manure. Finished layering Carnations and 
Picotees. Made a first sowing of spring Cauli- 
flowers, including Walcheren and _ Veitch’s 
Giant. Planted a lot of ‘Tom Thumb Sayoy 
thickly to be used as Coleworts. 


August 18th. —Top-dressed late Melons. 
Thinned and pegged out shoots. Hung bottles — 
about fruit-trees on walls half filled with 
sweetened beer to attract wasps. Removed 
potted fruit-trees as the fruit is gathered from 
orchard-house to the open air to complete the 
ripening. Vines in pots intended for forcing — 
have been placed in a sunny spot outside. 


August 19th.—The tying and disbudding of 
Chrysanthemums takes up a good deal of time 
now. In the Japanese scction the buds have 
been selected, and weak stimulants are given to 
certain varieties which have filled the pots with — 
roots. Karwigs are giving trouble, and are 
being actively trapped and destroyed. Sowed 
hardy annuals for spring blooming, including 
Silene compacta, Limnanthes Douglasi, etc. 


August 20th.—Made another Mushroom-bed 
outside. The next bed will be made in the 
house, which has been thoroughly cleared out 
ready. Netted several trees of Morello 
Cherries for late use. Earthed up early Celery 
and drew a little soil up to the early planted 
Leeks. Planted a border’ with Endive, 
Thinned Turnips and sowed more for spring use, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


EDELWEISS, 


Tur Edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum) is 
more easily grown than many of the so-called 
| rare alpines we cultivate on our rock-garden. 
' It is very much rarer in gardens than it need 
be, and this is in a measure due to the summer 
tourist, who picks up and sends home the merest 
scrap, ofttimes with only traces of a root, fully 
expecting on his return to see it flourishing. 
To any but those well up in the peculiarities of 
alpines it is a waste of time to collect and send 
home plants, which after being some time in 
boxes are often more dead than alive, and 
require care and experience in handling them. 
The tourist, however, may do good work in 
collecting ripe seeds of everything found at 
high elevations. These sent home and part 
sown at the time and part kept back until 
spring will generally give good results and save 
much unnecessary trouble and expense. The 
hue and cry about the extermination of the 
Edelweiss, in Switzerland at any rate, is 
premature, as I have seen localities where this 
plant was much more abundant than any of its 
neighbours. High up on the Swiss Alps and 
within a few hours’ walk of perpetual snew the 
Edelweiss was the predominant fe:ture; the 
turf was studded so thickly with tufts of this 
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soil, and tiiough, doubtless, they would live 
with you, they could not be expected to show 
their true form unless treated with exceptional 
liberality. You might add the early-flowering 
Gladioli, especially G. Colvillei The Bride, 
which increases very rapidly in light soil in the 
south-western counties. Hybrid Alstrcemerias 
should certainly be grown. Quantities may be 
raised from seed; they are absolutely hardy, 
and so beautiful that it isimpossible to have too 
many in the garden. Of Campanulas, C. grandis 
and C. g. alba should succeed, as should the 
Peach-leaved Campanula, of which the white, 
double white, and larger form should be grown. 
Coreopsis grandiflora is a valuable flower for dry 
situations, and you might add English Irises to 
the Spanish, while the best of the German 
Flags would prove very decorative. The 
Mauve Erigeron speciosus, sometimes called 
Stenactis speciosa, is also often to be seen in 
vigorous health in shallow soils, as are Gaillardia 
grandiflora, Rudbeckia Newmani, Galega 
officinalis and its white variety, Anemone 
japonica, Campanula turbinata, and_ Platy- 
codons grandiflora and Mariesi, while Mesem- 
bryanthemums should succeed during the 
summer months, even if they will not exist in 
the open border through the winter. 

Plants for mixed south border.—l! 
have a mixed border facing due south ona slant, 
and many things droop and die from the dryness. 


Lilium auratum, Fuchsias, etc. 
(Truro ).—This will grow perfectly well in the 
open air in Cornwall, provided it is planted in 
suitable soil. It is, however, quite possible 
that it willeventually die. These Lilies have a 
way of doing this both when cultivated in the 
open air and in pots. Four inches is a fair 
depth to plant these bulbs, which should be put 
in as soon as procured. Very possibly the other 
Lilies you mention may flower this autumn. 
Horse droppings are certainly good for enriching 
the soil of a garden, but are best mixed with a 
certain quantity of straw. The following are 
three good Fuchsias : Princess May, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, and Lord Wolseley. Fuchsias 
cannot be said to be provocative of red-spider, 
but if they are kept too dry and not properly 
attended to they will very probably become 
affected by this pest. Your white Madonna 
Lilies have evidently been badly attacked by 
the disease. The cause of the plague is still 
undetermined. Some think with you that cold 
and damp are responsible, in a great measure, 
but we have seen some hundreds of these Lilies 
this year that have been exposed to unusually 
low temperature and heavy rains while 
making their growth, and have flowered 
splendidly, with scarcely a trace of disease 
discernible. Your unknown Rose is evidently 
in a bad state of health, as it has not 
responded to the generous treatment it received 


































curious alpine that it was difficult to walk | 


without treading on its flower-heads. In 





The Edelweiss in a Devonshire rock-garden. From a photograph by Mrs. Enid 
Bernard, Stoke Canon, Exeter. 


Boner’s ‘Chamois Hunting in Bavaria and the 
Tyrol” mention is made of the Edelweiss, 
which is said to be valued by the natives on 
account of the diffizulty with which it can be 
procured, and that only a brave climber has the 
smallest chance of obtaining one of its blossoms. 
This and many such stories, mostly inaccurate, 
give this plant a peculiar value in England. 
All the localities visited by me in Switzerland 
were of comparatively easy access, plants or 
flowers being collected with the greatest ease 
and comfort. I have often seen better speci- 
mens of Edelweiss in the garden than on the 
high Swiss mountains; the flower - heads, 
however, are never so white, which is to be 
ascounted for by our moist climate. If the 
Edelweiss can be established on an old crumbling 
brick wall, either by setting young plants or 
sowing seeds, it will do much better, and more 
nearly resemble native specimens than if grown 
in ordinary soil,on the rock-garden. In sucha 
position it is less liable to damp, and with an 
annual top-dressing of fine rich soil will soon 
make large tufts. Leontopodium himalaicum is 
merely a geographical form of the European 
plant. The same may be said of L. transylvani- 
cum, which I can in no way distinguish from 
L. alpinum. L. alpinum is very variable, and 
from the very dwarf tufted forms growing near 
tall, weakly-stemmed ones, one could pick 
out many varieties that would doubtless be 
constant. K. 


two years ago. We suppose you have looked 


‘ ; ) ; Can you give me the names of some herbaceous 
after it well in the matter of watering and 


plants, and also annuals that ean stand dryness? 
Soil, sandy subsoil.—IMPATIENCE. 

* * The Early Gladioli -generally succeed 
admirably in light, warm soil, if this is not 
exposed to extreme cold during the winter. 
Montbretias also do well in such a compost, as 
do the charming hybrid Alstrcemerias, which 
are easily raised from seed. Tigridias often 
flower well in light soil, and a bed of the 
different varieties, red, yellow, rose-coloured, 
and white, is a gorgeous-sight when the plants 
are blooming freely. The Mariposa Lilies 
(Calochortus) are also very beautiful and flower 
satisfactorily in a soil not too damp and close, 
provided they are protected from the heavy 
winter’s rain, and are not frozen in the ground. 
The Spanish and English Irises, as well as Flag 
Irises in variety, might also be planted with 
advantage, while for autumn and winter flower- 
ing Schizostylis coccinea and the charming Iris 
stylosa, both the type and the white variety, 
would be suitable for your dry border. 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Campanula turbinata, C. 
grandis and C. grandis alba, C. persicifolia alba 
und C.p. alba plena, Chelone barbata, Erigeron 
(Stenactis) speciosus, Gaillardia grandiflora, 
Galega officinalis, mauve and white, Plumbago 
Larpente, Rudbeckia Newmani and Scabiosa 
caucasica may be tried, as may Lychnis chalc2- 
donica and L. Haageana, Anemone japonica, 
(Enotheras, Gypsophila paniculata, Statice 
latifolia, and Megaseas, while of larger plants 
there are the perennial Sunflowers, Kniphofias, 
better known as Tritomas, Chrysanthemum 
maximum grandiflorum, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Golden Rod, and the Starworts or Michaelmas 
Daisies. Of annuals, Erysimum Peroffskianum, 
with its vivid shade of orange, is very effective 
in the late spring and early summer, as are the 
Marigolds, and, later on, the Eschscholtzias, 
while Lavateras withstand drought remarkably 
well, as do various of the Tropzolum family. 
If Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums can be raised and 
planted out during the early summer they flower 
well in very dry positions, and their leathery 
leaves show no signs of flagging even in the 
severest drought. 


Showy Meadow Rue (Thalictru:n 
aquilegifolium).—Few border plants in flower 
just now are more effective than this species or 
its varieties. Very pleasing is the elegantly 
pinnate foliage, while the feathery masses of its 
heads of bloom are very picturesque. The 
plant is suitable alike to the larger rock-garden 
and the border ; in each case the soil should be 
deep as well as rich. With such a rooting 
medium and plenty of room for development 
the plants may remain for several years to 
become fully established. Division in early 
spring is the best mode of increase. 





syringing? If this is the case we should advise 
your discarding the Rose in favour of one more 
likely to prove satisfactory, as you say it has 
been in your garden many years, and has pro- 
duced nothing but dwarf, misshapen flowers. 
It often happens that Rose Willam Allen 
Richardson comes to a standstill in the matter 
of growth. We know a case where a plant has 
scarcely increased perceptibly in size during the 
last six years, though apparently in good health. 
If your plant is growing in a deep bed of rich 
soil, we can only suggest frequent waterings, 
syringings, and applications of liquid fertilisers 
to induce vigour. If the soil is poor or shallow 
or both, this can be rectified during the coming 
autumn. Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride may 
be left ia the open through the winter in many 
localities in Devon or Cornwall if the soil is 
light. In some gardens we know, where the 
staple is light and shaly, it increases at an 
astonishing rate, and is never disturbed except 
to divide the corms. Where the soil is heavy 
and moisture-retaining, however, it often perishes 
in the winter, and should in such cases be lifted 
after the foliage has died down, and replanted 
in March. 

Hardy plants for shallow soil 
(Roslevan).—As regards herbaceous plants for 
the same soil, we have studied your lists and 
think you should succeed with all the plants 
named, except perhaps Ponies and Funkias. 
Both of these subjects do best in a deep, rich 





“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 158. Of all 
Booksellers, 
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FERNS. 
THE LADY FERN AND ITS VARIETIES. 


Tue Lady Fern (Athyrium Filix-feemina) is 
one of the prettiest native Ferns we have. Its 
fronds are light, graceful, and feathery, often 


| Fern, growing 6 inches or thereabouts in 
height ; its fronds are pale green, densely 
congested, but not crested, and particu- 
larly pleasing in its neat appearance. A. F.-f, 
Frizelle is commonly called the Tatting Fern. 
It has very narrow fronds, usually a foot or so 
long. The uninitiated would not recognise in 


2} feet to 3 feet in length. As itis a free-grow- | this one of the Lady Ferns, as its appearance is 


ing species, a few strong crowns planted 
together will soon form an exceedingly pretty 
clump. There are two distinct types, one with 
reen and the other with red stems, this feature 
es perpetuated in the varieties, which are 
almost of every imaginable form, and number 
several hundreds. Of these some are specially 
suitable for the purpose under consideration, 
while others, owing to an unavoidable similarity, 
may or may not be considered desirable 
according to individual taste, while a few do 
not lend themselves at all satisfactorily to 
grouping. These latter require isolation, and 
when planted singly in prominent positions, by 
their particular characteristics and distinct 
appearance, serve to make more prominent 
the peculiar beauties of other varieties as well 
as their own. Athyrium F.-f. corymbiferum 
has large spreading fronds, nicely crested at 
the tips and along the sides. There is a 


so utterly unlike the type. It isa very interest- 
ing as well as a pretty variety. Half-a-dozen 
plants of this should be put together and they 
will form a very attractive object. The fronds 
consist of a number of small half-moon-shaped 
pinnie arranged closely along the main stem, 
and are usually less than half an inch in width. 
It is a variety which is rather prone to sport or 
produce fronds showing a partial reversion to 
the type. These should always be pinched out, 
as if allowed to remain the tendency grows 
stronger, and in course of time the plant will 
probably lose entirely its true character. The 
tendency referred to seems to be most common 
if the soil in which it is planted is too rich ; 
a poor soil would seem to be desirable to pre: 
vent the fault. A. F.-f. minimum is a pigmy 
form of the type, being in every particular, 
except size, like it. It is neat and pretty, and 
a few plants put together will soon form a 





very handsome form of this variety called 


purpureum, which. has pink stems and rather | 


thriving colony. A. F.-f. Vernonz cristatum is 
a very compact, dwarf variety, which grows 





The Lad 


darker foliage, which should have a place | 
in every fernery. A. F.-f. curtum multifidum 

grows rather erect in habit ; its fronds are nar- | 
rower than those of the preceding and nicely | 
¢ ested ; the colour is bright green and its habit | 
gives it a very neat and attractive appearance. 
A F.-f. plumosum of Horsfall and plumosum of 
Joaes are exceedingly beautiful ; their fronds are 
large, broad, feathery, and graceful. Plumosum 
multifidum is of the same style, but every pinna 
and the apex of the frond are crested, while 
p-umosum elegans is elegant beyond description. 
Lne fronds of the last are finely cut into lace- 
like divisions, the colour is a charming pale 
green, and altogether it is one of the most lovely 
hardy Ferns in existence. A. F.-f. todeoides is 
another lovely variety, well named from its 
‘inely-cut, Todea-like fronds. Its foliage is 
beight green and produced profusely. 

The foregoing are all large or medium-sized 
growers, and as it would be a mistake to have 
oaly such in the fernery, the following varieties 
of¥the same family should be interspersed to 
produce contrast and enhanced effect : A. F.-f. 
congestum cristatum is a dwarf, compact crested 
variety, which produces fronds 6 inches to 
9 inches in length. A. F.-f. crispum grows 
usu Ily about 6 inches high and is a mass 
of branched and er.sted fronds and very 
pretty. A. F.-f. Edwardsi is a lovely little 


y Fern. 


about 10 inches or 1 foot high, very neat in 
appearance, and remarkably pretty. There is 
one exceedingly handsome variety (A. F.-f. Vic- 
toriz) which must not be omitted from the list 
of Lady Ferns, although it is probably one of 
those which should not be massed. It appears 
most suited for planting singly in a conspicuous 
position, where its fronds can develop without 
hindrance or being crowded by other varieties. 
|They grow from 2 feet to 24 feet in length ; 
| the pinne are narrow and arranged apparently 
in twos on each side of the stem, one branching 
| upwards and the other downwards; this causes 
them to cross and form a kind of lattice-work 
the whole length of the frond. Many of the 
pinne are crested, as is also the tip of the 
frond. <A good plant of this will form a very 
handsome ornament to the fernery, and well 
| deserves the best position therein. There is no 
other Fern approaching in unique appearance 
| this variety. 





NEPHROLEPISES. 


| From a gardener’s point of view, and on account 
of their habit and of their mode of growth, the 
Nephrolepises form a totally distinct group of 
plants. All the species known in the present 
day, and with a very few exceptions their 
' varieties, have their fronds simply pinnate— 
that is to say, once only divided to the midrib— 








and their leaflets, instead of being fastened to 
it, are articulated at the base. This character, 
which is most conspicuously shown in dried 
specimens, is also very noticeable in living 
plants when it so happens that through want of 
sufhcient moisture at the roots their leaflets 
drop off; but even when such is the case the 
plants, after a few weeks of attentive nursing, 
soon recover and produce another crop of fresh 
foliage, which usually takes the place of the 
fronds previously destroyed. The fronds, 
which in some kinds attain 4 feet in length, are 
in most, if not in all, cases produced from 
crowns disposed at various intervals on long, 
thin, rapid-growing stolons or rhizomes of a wiry 
nature and of almost indefinite length. In 
some species the fronds themselves have the 
power of adding annually to their length. On 
account of the naturally elegant drooping 
character of most species, they are particularly 
well adapted for basket culture ag also for 
planting on rockwork, a position in which they 
soon form ornamental masses of a striking and 
very attractive nature. -They also. possess a 
singular propensity for taking possession of the 
outer surface of rockwork boulders or of hanging- 
baskets and growing all-around them, thus 
making perfect balls of gracefully pendulous 
foliage, which, provided. the plants are well 
supplied with water at the roots all the year 
round, remains a long time in excellent. condi- 
tion. 

Most Nephrolepises are of an evergreen 
nature, N. Bausei, pluma, and undulata eing 
the only kinds known to be entirely deciduous. 
These, as also several of the evergreen species, 
are provided at the end of their rhizomes or 
stolons with small tubers of a succulent nature, 
which serve to reproduce the plants after their 
pou of rest ; but it frequently happens that 
rom want of knowledge these deciduous kinds 
are lost during their resting season, when they 
are kept so dry that, long before the time comes 
when they should start into growth again, these 
tubers have ceased to live. The soil which con- 
tains them must, all through the winter, be 
kept in a moderately moist condition, so as to 
prevent them from shrivelling up and to secure 
a healthy strong growth in the spring. Whether 


grown in pots, in baskets, or planted out, the * 


soil used for them should be of an open nature 
and composed of coarsely-broken peat, chopped 
Sphagnum, and silver-sand in about equal parts. 
In such a compost the roots and also the stolons 
will run freely, and the latter will soon produce 
young plants, which, if required, may safely be 
detached from the parent when they have pro- 
duced three or four fronds. 

Nephrolepises may also be used with great 
advantage for covering walls and pillars, as 
they require but very little soil and can almost 
be kept thriving on moisture alone. In such 
positions many of them may also be found to 
propagate themselves from spores, which 
germinate freely and make nice young plants 
im a remarkably short time. Although they 
have no objection to strong light, they succeed 
best when kept out of the action of the direct 
rays of the sun, and, notwithstanding the per- 
manent state of moisture in which their roots 
require to be kept, it has been amply proved 
that they are better and that their foliage lasts 
much longer when the latter is not frequently 
wetted over. 8. 





Dianthus Heddewigi.—The improve- 
ment in this race of annuals has been very 
marked during recent years, particularly among 
the large a polaared: single forms. Some of 
the intense crimson shades are very handsome, 
with blossoms 3 inches or 4 inches across, The 
double forms, on the other hand, are wanting 
in a variety of ways, and certainly by no means 
so effective as the singles, these in large groups 
in the mixed border being very attractive. 


Crinum capense is now flowering freely, 
its strong spikes being nearly 2 feet high. The 
best position for this plant is in quite moist 
soil either in the bog garden or near the water’s 
edge, where moisture may be assured. Mois- 
ture, however, or at least continuous moisture, 
is not absolutely essential, but in the growing 
season it requires it without stint, and, coupled 
with a deep rich soil, good results at flowering 
time will be had. The plants may also be 
grown in pots, and in the summer-time ini- 
mersed half their depth in water, . 
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THE FLAXES. 

Tur Linums, notwithstanding the fugacious 
character of their flowers, generally occupy 
conspicuous places in collections of hardy 
herbaceous plants, a distinction which they 
richly deserve. In order to see them to the 
best advantage, however, it is always advisable 
to grow them in large patches. We refer to 
the commoner kinds, such as L. perenne and its 
numerous varieties, which include almost all 
shades of blue, from the deepest to the most 
delicate. Almost any situation or soil, if dry 
and at the same time well exposed to sunshine, 
suits them. Of L. perenne there is a handsome 
variety with reddish-purple flowers, which 
makes an excellent border plant, as does also 
the white-flowered form, which is as yet not 
very plentiful. Its flowers are smaller than 
those of the New Zealand L. monogynum, but 
more numerous. The plant is also freer in 
habit and more easily managed. 

L. aLprnum is also worthy of mention. It 
has large bright or pale blue, often almost 
white, rei and a habit not unlike that of 
L. flavum. It is perennial, and a good plant 
for rockwork. With the exception of annual 
kinds, all the others may be propagated by 
means of division or cuttings. The perenne 
section may be divided in autumn, care being 
taken not to damage the roots. 
arboreum strike readily from cuttings.  L. 





One of the Flaxes (Linum narbonnense). 


flavum may be raised by the hundred from seed | leaves are 


sown in the open ground. 

L. ARBOREUM, if not quite a tree, as its name 
suggests, attains at least the size of a bush even 
in the open air in this country. It is easily 
distinguished by its shrubby habit and its not 
dying down in winter, as most of the others do. 
It forms largish evergreen tufts, and is gene- 
rally recommended as a greenhouse shrub, and 
said to be tender in the open air; the reverse, 
however, is our experience ; indeed, it stands 
well in a quite exposed situation in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, where the climate is con- 
sidered to be more trying to plants of this class 
than it is farther north. In exposed situations 
it is, however, much dwarfer and more scraggy 
than when sheltered, rarely attaining more than 
18 inches in height. Against a wall it grows as 
large again, and has a beautiful green appear- 
ance all through the winter months. If grown 
in quantity it is an acquisition in a cool green- 
house or unheated conservatory in early spring. 
It would succeed L. trigynum, which, however, 
requires a little heat. In a house from which 
frost can be kept out L arboreum may be had 
in flower in February and March, and even well 
into April. It might also be planted out with 
advantage in large houses, and if given plenty of 
light and space it will take care of itself. In the 
open air it begins to flower in April and con- 
tinues in bloom through the two following 
months. We have never seen good seed pro- 
duced by this plant, but fortunately it may be 
readily increased by means of cuttings taken 
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| 


| large 
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off in July or early in August; these, if win- 
tered in a close frame, make thrifty little plants 
in spring. It is a native of the island of Candia 
and the Levant, where it was introduced by 
Sibthorp about the year 1788. 

YeELLow FrLax (lL. flavum).—This is a true 
perennial, dying down to the ground in winter, 
and produces in spring many shoots from the 
crown; it is, if anything, hardier than 
arboreum, never appearing to be disturbed by 
frost either early or late. It also produces 
seeds with more freedom, and these scattered 
round the base of the parent plant germinate 
the following spring, although they rarely if 
ever show flower before the second season. It 
is so easy to establish that we have now a 
patch of it, which has a_ beautiful 
appearance all through June, July, and August, 
and even in favourable seasons well into 
September. We have also increased it from 
cuttings taken early in spring, but although 
we get them to flower about July it is 
always at the expense of the parent. ‘This 
appears to be the best of the yellow perennial 
Flaxes for ordinary border culture ; it should, 
therefore, be extensively grown and even natura- 
lised. The fact of the seeds germinating in the 
open is an almost sufficient guarantee that it 
would succeed, provided it was given an open, 
sunny position, facing, if possible, the south. It 
does not flower freely in shade; its habit is 
upright, and from 1 foot to 2 feet high; its 


smooth and hardly distinguishable 
from those of L. arboreum, except, perhaps, 
that they are a little broader and of a decidedly 
darker green colour. The flowers are produced 
in loose panicles, each being about an inch in 
diameter, deep or golden-yellow. It is a native 
of Central Europe and Caucasus. In some 
gardens it is called L. luteum. 

L. GRANDIFLORUM.—This is an annual species 
and remarkably handsome; indeed, with the 
exception of the large-flowered form of the 
Common Flax, this is one of the very best in 
the genus. It should, therefore, find a place 
in all seed orders, as among all the annuals 
grown few equal it in gracefulness, and 
certainly none surpass it as regards brilliancy of 
colour. It should be sown in spring along with 
other annuals in a deep, rich, sunny border. It 
may by successive sowings be had in bloom from 
May until October, and even during November 
and December if sown late in pots and grown 
in the greenhouse. It rarely exceeds 1 foot in 
height. Itis profusely branched, and the stems 
are covered with small entire glaucous leaves. 
The flowers, which are about 2 inches in 
diameter, are produced in great profusion, often 
as many as twenty being on a single branch. 
They vary in colour in the different varieties 
from crimson to brilliant scarlet. The most 
striking varieties of it are named coccineum, 
rubrum, roseum, and splendens. It is a native 
of Algiers. 

L. MonoGyNuM.—Among perennials of the 
L. perenne class this is the one most suitable for 


pot culture. 
grown on, plants of it would be ready to flower 
in summer, when their delicate white flowers 
would be greatly appreciated. 





If raised from seed in spring and 


It is, however, 
perfectly hardy, and whether in the mixed 
border or overhanging ledges in the rock-garden it 
isequally athome. Plants of it grow from 1 foot 
to 18 inches in height and produce many erect, 
smooth, round stems, loosely and _ profusely 
branched at the top, and terminated by large, 
white flowers 14 inches in diameter. It may be 
increased either by means of seeds or cuttings, 
which flower in May and June. It is a native 
of New Zealand. The variety candidissimum is 
much finer than the type ; its flowers are larger 
and its habit neater. Another white-flowered 
species, but with quite a different habit, is 
L. salsoloides. This is a prostrate-growing 
plant, reminding one of the creeping Phloxes 
of the subulata type. It is said to be perfectly 
hardy. 


L. NARBONNENSE (see cut).—Among_ blue- 
flowered Flaxes this is by far the best, its 
flowers being considerably larger and finer 
coloured than those of any of the numerous 
forms of L. perenne, the species most commonly 
found in collections of hardy plants. It does 
well in an ordinary border, where it bears a 
profusion of flowers all through the summer 
months. It might also be introduced with 
advantage into the flower garden, as it would not 
only supply a colour much in demand for bedding 
purposes, but also be permanent, a considera- 
tion too often overlooked. It rarely grows higher 
than the common Zonal Pelargoniums, and 
in habit it is all that can be desired. It also 
makes an excellent’ cover for dry, gravelly 
banks, where, apparently heedless of the poor- 
ness of the soil, it flowers with remarkable free- 
dom. Its stems, which are numerous, are little 
over 1 foot in height, and are produced from a 
woody stock The flowers, which are borne in 
a loose corymb, are large and of a beautiful sky- 
blue, with distinct violet-blue veins. It produces 
seeds freely, It is a native of Southern Franc 
and Italy, where in elevated sunny places it 
flowers from May toJuly.. It was cultivated by 
Miller as early as 1759. 


L. PERENNE.—Too much can hardly be said 
in praise of this and its varieties. They are 
useful alike for border and rock-garden, and 
most valuable on account of the comparatively 
little trouble which they give the cultivator. 
They would form an interesting feature in the 
wild garden, where they might be left to take 
care of themselves. Of this species there are 
many varieties, all varying in colour. 


L. tTRIGyNuM.—This, now placed in the 
genus Reinwardtia, takes, as is well known, the 
form of a shrub, and although treated generally 
as a stove plant, it does well uader greenhouse 
treatment. The best and _freest-flowéring 
plants seem to bs those produced annually from 
cuttings. These are taken off about April, 
placed in a gentle bottom-heat, and when ready 
shifted singly into small pots. They should be 
scown on in heat and shifted as_ required. 
Juring summer they should be placed near the 
glass in an airy house and vigorously syringed, 
as they are extremely liable to be-infested with 
red-spider, which plays sad havoc with the 
leaves. The flowers are about the same colour 
as those of L. arboreum, but much larger and 
perhaps more numerous. It isa native of the 
East Indies. In the conservatory at Chats- 
worth we have seen large bushes of it loaded 
with flowers, each about as large as a crown- 
piece. 

L. viscosum.—This is a comparatively scarce 
plant, notwithstanding its having been re- 
peatedly introduced, and proved to be hardy 
where not too much exposed. In its native 
habitats it is said to be one of the few planta 
which linger on in flower until winter sets in, 
and even in December we have seen flowers on 
it. Itis plentiful along the coast from Genoa to 
Nice, although chiefly found in the sub- 
mountainous regions. On rockwork, where we 
have it doing well on a sunny exposure, it forms 
quite a striking feature. Its flowers are almost 
as large again as those of some of the others, 
and they are extremely pretty. They appear 
also to be more endurable than the majority of 
the other species. It never, with us, attains 
more than 1 foot in height. Its stem is woody, 
and it produces numerous compact branches, 
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Its leaves are broad, and tlie flowers pink, 
veined with purple, but vary in the different 
It may be increased by means of 
cuttings. It is a native of the southern parts of 
Germany and Italy, and flowers from June to 


forms. 


August. K. 





GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 


SPRAYING A REMEDY FOR FUNGOID 
DISEASES. 


Mr. Sears, in the ‘‘ Annual Report of the Fruit 
Growers’ Association of NovaScotia,” givessome 
useful information concerning spraying. He 
says what is it which causes the black spot of 
Apples, leaf blight of various trees, and other 
similar diseases? In each case it is simply an 
exceedingly small plant, very different from our 
conception of what a plant is, and this little 


plant grows within the leaf or fruit for a certain 
length of time, and then produces its own fruit. 


These plants are produced from what is called a 
Spore, corresponding to the seed of higher 
plants, and exceedingly minute, so that, in most 


cases, it can be seen only with the aid of a 
microscope. In the spring these little spores, 
which are very abundant, are blown about by 
the wind and finally lodge upon the leaf or 
fruit to be attacked. Here, under favourable 
conditions of warmth and moisture, the spore 


-£erminates, just as a seed would do in the 


ground, and sends out a little sprout. This 
sprout grows on the surface of the leaf or fruit 
for a time and then enters into the tissues of 
the plant, either through one of the minute 
opexings, called breathing pores, which are 
quite abundant on the surface of many parts of 
plants, especially the leaves, or else it bores 
directly into the plant. Once inside, it branches 
and grows about through the tissues of the 
plant, just as roots grow in the ground. It 
takes up the juices of the lost plant, and appro- 
priates them to its own use, and finally, when 
it has completed its growths, it bears its fruit, 
producing spores like that from which it started. 
These spores are usually dark in colour, and are 
produced at or near the surface of the host 
plant. They are so abundant as to give to that 
particular spot a dark colour. It is these spores 
which give the characteristic appearance to the 
disease known as “black spot” of the Apple. 
This, in brief, is the history of a typical fungoid 
plant. Many of them vary in some particular, 
bat this is sufficiently accurate to serve our 
purpose. 

Now let us see what points we can observe 
which may aid us in applying our sprays so 
as to accomplish the most good. In the 
first place it is quite evident that in dealing 
with these pests all our applications must be 
preventive, and not remedial, for when once 
the fungoid plant gains access to the leaf or fruit 
it is beyond the reach of sprays, and can be 
destroyed only by destroying also the part 
affected. We must, therefore, begin to spray 
early, or the enemy will get ahead of us, and 
gain access to the plant before we are aware of 
it. Secondly, we must keep the plant pro- 
tected with our sprays so long as there is any 
danger from the attacks of the fungus. And, 
lastly, since the spores are so very small, we 
must use every precaution to see that all parts 
of the plant are reached by the spray, and not 
only upon the spore, alighting upon the particu- 
lar spot where we have prepared for its 
reception. I would suggest the following 
treatment for the ‘‘ black spot” of the Apple, 
or leaf blights, which are a fair sample of this 
class of disease : First, spray the trees, before 
the buds begin to swell in the spring, with a 
solution of copper sulphate or bluestone, 1 Jb. 
to 15 gallons of water. Let me emphasise the 
fact that this must be done before the buds 
swell in the least, or they may be injured by the 
treatment. Next, as soon as the leaves are well 
‘‘out,” spray with Bordeaux-mixture, and con- 
tinue to spray with this latter whenever an 
application is needed. As to the number of 
times to spray, that depends greatly on the 
weather. If there is no rain, a single applica- 
tion may last for two or three weeks, but with 
heavy rains a second application may be needed 
in as many hours. From two to six will usually 
be sufticient, according to season and variety. 
The labour of preparing Bordeaux-mixture can 
be very materially lessened by the use of 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


What is called a strong solution of the 
instead of 
weighing out 6 Ib. of bluestone and 
dissolving it each time that you wish to 
prepare a barrel of the mixture for use, instead 
of this, dissolve, at the beginning of the season, 
aquantity of the bluestone in water, say at the 
rate of 1 1b. of bluestone to 1 gallon of water. 
Then all that is necessary, when you are ready 
to spray, is to measure out 6 gallons of this 
solution, and you have 6 lb. of copper-sulphate. 
The lime cannot be treated in quite the same 
way, but enough should be bought in the spring 
to last through the season—and be sure that it 
is fresh. Then slake the lime, and keep it in 
what is known as the ‘‘ putty.” If it can be 
kept under water so much the better. Of 
course, when wanted for use it cannot be 
weighed out, or measured out, and, conse- 
quently, we must test the solution to see when 
enough has been added. This is done as follows: 
Put the 6 gallons of copper-sulphate solution 
into the barrel, and add 10 or 15 gallons of 
water to make the solution more diluted. 
Now take some of the lime putty and mix 
with water as though you were preparing 
Add this to the solution 
in the barrel, and stir thoroughly. And 
now apply the test to see if enough lime has 
been added. Take a pen-knife with a bright 
blade and. place the tip of the blade in the 
mixture, moving backward and forward for a 
minute, and then examine it. If you have not 
added enough lime you will find bright, metallic 
copper deposited: on the blade, and you must 
add a little more lime, stir well as before, and 
test again. After a few trials one can tell very 
nearly how much lime is required. By simply 
adding a quarter to a third of a pound of Paris- 
green to each barrel of Bordeaux-mixture, we 
may be able to deal with both our insect and 
fungoid enemies at the same time, thus reducing 






































copper - sulphate. That is, 


some whitewash. 


both cost and labour. 


Use the best materials in spraying—pure 
Paris-green, fresh lime, and copper-sulphate in 
crystals. They may cost you a little more, but 
the better results will very much more than 


pay the difference. 


The importance of a fine spray cannot be over- 
estimated, since by its means all parts of the 
plant may be reached and protected from in- 
sects and fungi. Materials’ for sprays must be 


cheapened, either by the discovery of new sub- 


stances, which are effectual, or by cheapening 


the production of those already in use, and 


some power must be introduced which shall 
be cheap and efficient, and which shall relieve 
the fruit grower from so much back-aching work 
at the end of the pump handle. Add to all this 
the fact that a small army of investigators will 
continue to study the insect and the fungoid 


plant from every point of view, and to suggest, 


year by year, new methods by which we may 


hope to make our attacks more and more suc- 


cessful. One other improvement we must hope 
for in the future, and that is that every fruit 
grower, whether he has two Gooseberry bushes 


or 2,000 acres of orchard, shall spray his planta- 
tions thoroughly and intelligently. 


will be satisfactory and sure that we can find a 
market for all that we can produce. 





Bee with Rose-leaves (C. C.).—The 
Bee that you noticed with the pieces of Rose- 
leaves was not a drone, but the female of one 
of the leaf-cutter Bees, belonging to the genus 
Megachile. These Bees cut out the pieces of 
leaves to form their cells with. They usually 
choose some hole in a post, or in a bank or 
stump, which they enlarge to suit their pur- 
pose, and then form their cells in it. It is very 
curious that the Bee you noticed should have 
chosen such an odd place as a cluster of Roses 
to make its nest in, as there was nothing 
apparently there to hold the cells together in 
any way, but I suppose the Bee found it was a 
place that would suit her purpose.—G. S. S. 

Bulb infested (Mrs David).—The bulb 
you sent was infested by one of the grubs of 
bulb-fly (Merodon equestris). Itis very diffizult 
to suggest any method of destroying this pest, 
except by catching the flies, which is by no 
means an easy task. The flies lay their eggs on 
the bulbs or between the scales of the bulbs. 
When the grubs are hatched they make their 


way into the bulbs. They are then quite safe, as 


Then we 
can offer our fruit with confidence, sure that it 
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anything that would kill them would at the 
same time destroy the bulb. The flies are rather 
large, and might easily be mistaken for small 
bumble-bees. If such insects are seen flying 
about the beds where the bulbs are planted, it 
would be worth while to try and catch them in 
a butterfly-net. Something may be done to 
prevent an attack next year by destroying the 
bulbs that are attacked.—Q. 9. 8. 


Carnations dying (2. OC. B.).—Your 
Carnations are rather a puzzle. They appear to 
me to have gone off exactly in the same manner 
that others that I have examined have, which 
were attacked by the stem-celworm (Tylenchus 
devastatrix). I believe that they have been 
attacked by this pest, but though I have 
examined many sections under the microscope 
very carefully I cannot find any of the eelworms. 
I think perhaps that the plant was so far gone 
that the pests must have left it. These 
creatures are so small that it is very difficult to 
see them without a microscope ; anyhow, the 
best thing that you can do is to pull up and 
burn all the affected plants, and I certainly 
should not plant Carnations on the same soil for 
some months.—G. 8. § 


Grub (S. Chapman ).—The insect you sent 
is the grub of the rose or golden - chafer 
(Cetonia aurata). These grubs and those of the 
cockchafer are exceedingly alike, and are 
difficult to destroy. Their vitality is surprising. 
You may soak them for hours in insecticides 
that would kill most insects in a few minutes, 
but without any effect on them. The only way 
to deal with them is to turn them out of the 
ground with a spud or similar implement. 
Insecticides are perfectly useless. Heavily 
watering the ground round the plants that are 
not attacked with liquid-manure or nitrate of 
soda is sometimes useful, as it is distasteful to 
the grubs, and may keep them away, but-it will 
not kill them. 


The Strawberry-beetle.—The Straw- 
berry-beetle appears to be more troublesome 
this summer than usual. In some parts of East 
Anglia, notably near Great Yarmouth, this pest 
has completely destroyed the entire crop. The 
difficulty with most people is to find a plan of 
extermination, as the beetles carry on the greater 
part of their work during the night, and treading 
about amongst the plants at random would soon 
spoil the fruit. One grower, however, seems to 
have hit on a plan of reducing the beetles by a 
very simple method. A lot of jam jars were 
obtained and a little lemon-water put into each 
of them, having previously sunk them in the 
ground to the rim and covered each jar with 
litter. Another and still more successful remedy 
of the same grower consisted in placing some 
hens in coops with chickens near the beds. 
These soon cleared off the beetles and a host of 
other insect pests.—G. 

Grubs (0.).—We do not recognise the grubs from your 
description. Kindly send up some in a small box and we 


shall no doubt be able to tell you what they are, and how 
best to deal with them. 


A harmless centipede (Hiburnia).—The creature 
you sent is a specimen of one of the centipedes (Lithobius 
forficatus). Not only is it quite harmless in gardens, but it 
is very useful, as it feeds on small insects, worms, grubs, 
etc.—G. 8. 8. 

Honeysuckle dying (Laurel Bank).—1 am sorry 
to say that I cannot tell you what is the cause of your 
Honeysuckle dying. Perhapsif you could send a specimen 
that was not quite so far gone I might be able to help 
you.—G. S. 8S. 

Abutilon-leaf diseased (G. EF. L.).—The Abu- 
tilon-leaf that you sent is attacked by a fungus—probably 
one belonging to the genus Phyllosticta. Syringe or spray 
the leaves with Bordeaux-mixture occasionally. 

Fungus in tool-house (Reliable).—I am afraid I 
cannot name your fungus without seeing it. I should 
paint the woodwork well over with creosote ora strong 
solution of carbolic acid, or if the smell of these is objection- 
able, dissolve 1 0z. of carbonate of copper in enough water 
toform a paste. Dissolve this paste in} pint of strong aqua- 
ammonia, and add 2 gallons of water.—G. 8. 8. 





Pansies, foliage turning yellow 
(Wyesham).—It is difficult to say what is the 
cause of the leaves of your Pansies turning 
yellow without seeing a portion of the growth 
first. Many things may contribute to this 
weakness. You state that the plants are watered 
daily, and if this be done on a low situation or 
rather shady border you have probably treated 
the plants too liberally in this respect. There 
is also the chance that Pansies have been grown 
in the same place in the garden for several years 
continuously, in which case the soil would be- 
come what is known among Pansy growers as 
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‘Pansy sick.” The Pansy is a very vigorous 
rooting plant, and absorbs certain properties of 
the soil which must either be replaced by a 
liberal dressing of good manure, or the plants 
must be transferred for a season to another 
position in the garden. Some of the most suc- 
cessful growers of these plants choose a different 
position each year for their Pansy-beds, and, if 
possible, we would advise you to try this method. 
There is also a type of the Pansy raised from 
seed saved from some of the showy Continental 
strains of plants, and these flower beautifully 
during the early summer, but with the advance 
of the season they appear to lose their vigour, 
and, owing to the want of a good constitution, 
in the end shrivel and die. On this account 
we so frequently advocate the use of the 
Tufted Pansies. 


A GARDEN IN HAMPSHIRE. 


Tur house of St. Margaret’s is supposed to date 
from the fourteenth century, having originally 
been a convent in connection with ‘‘ the anciente 
Abbeye of Tichefelde.” It formed part of the 
estate of the celebrated Thomas Wriothesley, 





seen were grown ina rather heavy loam, these | ripe in well-drained pans of peaty soil and stood 


being fully 18 inches across, and forming a 
perfect pyramidal cushion-like tuft covered with 
large and pleasing flowers. Too frequently this 
suffers through being in a position much too dry 
to suit its requirements ; and if planted in the 
rock garden this should be borne in mind, while 


the plant somewhat resents a too frequent dis- 
i | 


turbance at the root. 





TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


THE IRISH HEATH. 
Tn charm, both in habit and flower, which is 
characteristic of almost all the dwarf members 
of the Heath family, is well shown by the Irish 
Heath. Of neat and graceful habit, flowering 
with great freedom and over a long season, of 
exquisite beauty of blossom, it is, besides, very 
hardy and of easier cultivation than many of 
its allies. It is a native of Western HKurope, 
and has been found in Ireland, in Western 
France, Northern Spain, and in the Azores. In 
Iréland it is most abundant in Connemara, but 
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A garden in Hampshire (St. Margaret’s, near Titchfield). 


first Earl of Southampton, and eventually passed 
into the hands of the Delmé family, whose 
descendants are the present owners. Many 
parts of the building attest to its antiquity, 
while a stone bench let into the wall of one of 
the rooms in the tower suggests ideas of the 


discipline which may have prevailed during the | 


régime of the fair and sainted mother superior 
from whom the mansion takes its name. 

The house is of red brick, very picturesque. 
It is completely covered with flowering plants, 
creepers, etc. 
most prominent object, but Roses, Myrtle, and 
Jasmine may all be found there. The house is 


surrounded by woods, and the lawn in front of | 


the house is gay with many coloured flowers, 
bounded by a wall and mixed border separating 
it from the woods beyond. 





' 


*Campanula Hendersoni.—This, one of 
the most useful and beautiful of this genus, does 
not appear to be so well known as it deserves, 
Though not a difficult plant to establish, we 
believe it is only rarely that large tufts are 
secured even in good collections of hardy plants. 
Some of the largest single specimens we have 


An immense Magnolia is the} 


has also been 
Killarney. 
been collected at elevations of over 2,600 feet 
above sea level. The common name for it in 
the west of Ireland is St. Dabeoc’s Heath, 
from which the present generic name was 
derived. The genus is nearly allied to Menziesia, 
to which it belonged till 1834, when it was 
separated by David Don. It is a shrub from 
1 foot to 2 feet high and forms a dwarf evergreen 
bush with erect branches. The drooping 
flowers are borne in erect racemes, each 3 inches 
to 6 inches long. In the commonest form (and 
the one which may be regarded as the type) 
the flowers are of a bright purple. The white 
variety was discovered in Connemara in 1820. 
There is also a third known as var. bicolor, which 
bears both purple and white flowers, both colours 
occasionally appearing on even the same flower. 
It blooms from early June to October. 





The Irish Heath thrives under the conditions 
which suit the great bulk of the Ericacee. It 
should have a peaty soil or, if that is not avail- 
able, a good loam devoid of lime and with plenty 
of leaf-soil. It ripens seeds in plenty, and by 
their means can be raised in abundance. The 
seeds should be sown at any time after they are 





| the second season. 


in a cool, moist pit or frame. When large 
enough to handle the seedlings should be pricked 
off into pans or boxes, and eventually planted 
out into the nursery border, where they flower 
When grown from seed the 
plants show a tendency to vary. In ordinary 
seasons it is perfectly hardy, but, like several 
other native shrubs, it suffered during the 
severe frosts of January and February, 1895. 


|Contrary to most of the shrubs that were 
‘affected by that terrible spell of cold, it was 


the young plants that were least injured; both 


|old and young were killed to the ground, but 


the latter broke into growth again much the 
more freely. But such a season may come only 
once in a generation. Of its value as an orna- 
mental shrub there can be no question. It may 
be grown as an edging to other taller peat- 
loving shrubs, or as a sort of undergrowth where 
they are not too thickly planted. It is also 
pretty and effective when grown in groups. 
W. 





Climbers for south wall (H. H. 








Bridges).—As you are situated by the sea we 
would recommend the following 
climbers for your 7-feet wall : Scarlet 


Trumpet Honeysuckle, Clematis 
Jackmani, Jasminum  nudiflornm, 
Jasminum revolutum, Passiflora 


cerulea, Solanum jasminoides, Ber- 
beris Darwini, Berberis stenophylla, 
Buddlea variabilis, Chimonanthus 
fragrans, Pyracantha Lelandi, Cydo- 
nia japonica, Escallonia macrantha, 
Forsythia suspensa, Fuchsia gracilis, 
Magnolia grandiflora, Viburnum 
plicatum, Weigela rosea. As you 
say you experience very cold winds 
in winter and spring, cannot you 
screen the wall by means of thatched 
hurdles, placed about a yard away 
from the wall ? 

Genista zethnensis.—Flower- 
ing during July, and even until 
August, when the bulk of hardy 
trees and shrubs is past, this Broom 
ought, one would imagine, to be one 
of the best known of the species. 
But in spite of its great beauty and 
the lateness of its flowering, it is 
comparatively rare. Of the Brooms 
that can be cultivated out-of-doors in 
this country, it is the tallest and 
most tree-lke in aspect, growing 
15 feet high and forming a main 
stem 6 inches indiameter. Its mode 
of growth is somewhat sparse, yet 
elegant, the thin terete branches 
being pendulous and bearing scarcely 
any leaves. What few leaves there 
are occur at long and irregular inter- 
vals on the young shoots, and are 
each about a 4+ inch long and quite 
aarrow. ‘The flowers, which are very 
freely borne, are of a bright yellow, 
and the plants are in beauty for over 
amonth. The species is a native of 
Sicily and Sardinia, and one of its 
habitats is the sides of Mount Etna 





gathered near the lakes of at altitudes of 3,000 feet to 6,000 feet. It is 
On the mountains of Mayo it has" 


quite hardy, however, in this country and 
thrives in almost any soil. 


Gaillardias.—The fine weather experienced 
during the last few weeks has just suited 
Gaillardias, which in the case of well established 
plants are now a mass of brilliant colour. I 
would suggest that these be planted in groups, 
instead of dotting them about in the hardy 
flower border as is commonly practised. By 
potting a dozen good strong plants together a 
fine effect is obtained all through the late 
| summer and early autumn months. I frequently 
see Gaillardias tied up to stakes, but this gives 
them a very stiff and to my mind unnatural 
| appearance, and in a great measure destroys 
their beauty. If allowed plenty of room, and 
are not in any way restricted, they will cover 
the soil, and by the middle of July will be 
wonderfully attractive. I find Gaillardias indis- 
pensable for cut bloom. They are invaluable in 
a time of heat and drought, for they bear periods 
of dry weather better than any other hardy 
flower I am acquainted with. From a score of 
good specimens one may cut bushels of flowers 
‘in the course of the season,—BYPLEET, 
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FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES ON BUILDINGS. 
Many buildings now bare could be put to a 
good account if covered with fruit-trees, and 
the Pear is one of the best for the purpose, as, 
if the trees can be given ample room to develop, 
they soon cover a good space. I am aware many 
amateurs do not plant against buildings, think- 
ing it may be a long time before they reap the 
result of their labour ; but the Pear, given atten- 
tion, is a quick grower and soon fruits, as, even 
in a small stage, it is fairly prolific. The variety 
illustrated—Marie Louise—is one of our. finest 
mid-season Pears, and bears freely. I am 
aware there are others even more free-bearing— 
for instance, Louise Bonne of Jersey. But few 
fail to succeed in the position named, as, given 
protection in the shape of a wall or building, 
the flowers are better protected and the crop 
more certain. The best Jargonelle Pears I ever 
saw were from an old tree on a stable. The 
roots had no border—merely ran at will under 
a paved yard, and the fruits were 
always first at a large show in 
the locality, early in September, 
and, as regards size, equal to the 
best grown French Pears. 

Not only the Pear, but the Plum 
will succeed on a high building, as « 
in this position the Plum kept - 
close to the wall makes a free 
spur growth on which the best 
fruits are borne, but like all fruit- 
trees it is essential to thin out old 
spurs annually to allow others to 
mature and ripen their wood. 
Crowding of trees on buildings is 
fatal to success, and I mention 
Plums as a suitable tree if paid 
attention. In this country of late 
years the Apricot has been much 
neglected, but it is a tree which 
is at home on the warm side of a 
house, and in this position it 
fruits well; indeed, I remember 
in my younger days a few trees 
on a large house and_ stable 
that were the envy of many gar- 
deners. The trees in question 
did so well that they often paid 
the rent and left a balance. I 
often regret that the Apricot does 
not receive more notice from 
amateurs, as itis such a delicious 
fruit, and in the osition 
noted will often succeed when 
it fails with better or more 
careful treatment. On a garden 
wall or a high building it gets 
more warmth, the wood ripens 
better, and it is thoroughly at 
home. I am inclined to think it 
is more a question of position 
than soil, as many trees I have 
noted as bearing grandly received 
but scant attention, and were 





young trees treated thus remain fruitful for 
years. 

As regards shape of trees for buildings, 
amateurs will do well to select those specially 
grown for walls for a very high building. 
would advise a standard—that is, trees with a 
long stem 5 feet to 8 feet, or any length with a 
flat trained head, These are usually fan trained 
—that is, they spread out in all directions likea 
fan, and are soon distributed over a wide 





space. 
Foe a low building an horizontal trained tree is 
best, and especially for Pears. This is a tree 
with branches running right and left, so that 
the tree may have any number of branches or | 
tiers as required. It is not necessary that they 
run at right angles, but there should be an 
equal space between the branches. The value! 
of trees trained thus is that strong growing 
Pears are prevented from growing so freely at 
the top. the fruit is produced more evenly on 
all parts of the trees, as the lower branches 
check the flow of sap. Oa the other hand, this 


have grown Doyenné du Comice, Thomson’s, 
Marie Louise, Beurré Diel, Beurré Superfin, 


| Beurré Hardy, and Baltet-frere ; indeed, many 
buildings now bare could be utilised. fa 


W 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES. 


From July until the end of September is the 
best time to plant Strawberries, and the earlier 
they are planted the better, as they will become 
established in the soil in good time and make 
growth accordingly. To think of planting 
runners late and getting Strawberries next year 
is a delusion. If good runners are planted earl y 
in August in good soil and attended to, then 
there is every chance of obtaining a light crop 
of often large fruit. Rather than plant rooted 
runners late, I prefer to pot them up and 
plunge in ashes, planting them in March. 

I consider the best results are obtained by 
planting runners that have been layered in pots 
in July, planting them at the end of August—— 
that is if a crop is wanted the next season. I 








mode of training is not suitable for the Plum, 








given no prepared border, the 
roots often running under hard 
gravel walks. 

This brings me to the variety 
illustrated, and I am inclined to 
think that a too rich or wide root-run promotes 
yross growth, and given a hard, firm soil the 
roots are more fibrous and the trees more 
fruitful. On the other hand, a great deal 
depends upon the pruning, as a tree allowed 
free extension of lateral or main branches 
is inclined to make a more fruitfal growth. 

Of course, much depends on the soil, though 
I think the position of the trees important. A 
good soil is needed, butit is a simple matter when 
planting to get out enough of the poor soil and 
to afford a little that will give the trees a 
start. A great deal depends upon the early 
management of the trees in the way of pruning, 
and not allowing gross growths to take away 
the nourishment from the fruiting wood. It 
may be asked how can amateurs prevent trees 
hecoming gross once they are planted? And 
here, I say, that by lifting before the trees get 
too large, or by root pruning when they are in 
position, this latter is simple. It is merely 
cutting away gross roots, say at a distance of a 
yard from the bole of the trees, and filling in 
the soil as firm as possible. The work is best 
done in October, just before the leaves fall, and 


Marie Louise Pear on a stable. 


From a photograph by Mr. W. 
Bronwylfa, Gt. Asaph, North Wales, 


Apricot, or stone fruit, and the Pear is the most 
suitable, having stronger wood. 

Some Pears which are very gross growers are 
not adapted for buildings unless they can be 
kept in check as advised. I am not in favour 
of very early Pears, such as Doyenné d’Ete, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and Fondante 
@Automne, The small fruits do well in the 
open, and Williams’ Bon Chrétien grows so 
freely that the wall may well be retained for | 
other less prolific varieties. In cold, exposed 
positions I have seen splendid fruits of Black 
Worcester, Catillac, and Uvedale’s St. Germain 
on buildings. I am aware these are strong 
varieties, but they are most valuable in their 
season. For a north or east. aspect the last- 
named varieties may be grown to advantage, 
and any very large Pears, such as Pitmaston 
Duchess, President d’Osmonville, or Beurré 
Fouqueray and Beurré Diel are much better 
given protection, as then high winds do not 
damage the fruit. For low walls or dwarf 
buildings some of the best varieties may be 





find a good way is to ayes the runners into 

5-inch pots, layering three plants 
round the side of the pots and 
planting them together as they 
are in the pots, as in this way 
one gets three strong spikes of 
bloom from each pot the next 
spring. If they are thinned they 
produce some very large fruit. 
Some may think the plants get 
crowded, but I do not Fad them 
80, as we allow a little more space 
from plant to plant. If only one 
runner is layered in the pot a 
small crop is obtained compared 
to when three are layered the 
first year, and if well managed 
and large fruit is wanted, Straw- 
berries pay to grow as annuals, 
as then they can be set out much 
closer on the ground than when 
they are planted to remain two or 
more years. ; 

Our plan is to plant on land 
that has been cropped with early 
Potatoes, digging in a good coat 
of manure. This year we got the 
Potatoes off the first week in July, 
preparing the ground at once, and 
peed out the late plants that 

ad been used for pots. These 
are planted and well watered if 
the weather is dry until they 
get hold of the soil. As soon as 
the runners can be obtained we 
layer a goodly number in pots 
as above described. As soon as 
rooted these are planted beside 
those that have been grown in 
pots. Being limited for land, and 
obliged to crop very closely, I 
grow the major portion of our 
Strawberries 2 feet each way, but 
for very strong growing kinds 
4 foot more is given from row to 
row. 

Opinions differ as to how long 
the plants should remain in the 
ground. In some soils they re- 
main profitable longer than in 


Watts, 


| others. I consider from two years to three years 


long enough, andi n many instances I prefer two 
years. It does seem to me, from the fact of the 
Strawberry throwing out its runners so far 
from the parent plant, that the plant needs 
fresh soil. At any rate, if a strong runner 
roots a good distance from the old plant, and is 
allowed to remain, it generally produces some 
fine fruit the next year. Regarding kinds, this 
depends on soil, but I consider Royal Sovereign, 
President, and Latest of All to be three of the 
most reliable kinds. J. Crook. 


Apple Mere de Menage. — Next to 
Norfolk and Herefordshire Beaufin, this is the 
deepest coloured Apple grown among table 
fruits. We have darker-coloured fruits amon 
the cider Apples. An old kind, named Re 
German or Germain, runs it very close for 
colour, but it is neither so large. nor so hand- 
some an Apple, and it does not keep so well as 
Mére de Menage, which comes into use in 





grown if the aspect is west or south, and in 
warm places an east aspect is not bad. Here I 


December. In a properly constructed Apple 
room the fruits ill dkcep in good condition until. 
March.—S, 


e 
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are worth a little extra trouble. It is not that} well established they increaSe anniaily in 
the plants are in any way fastidious as to soil or | beauty, and a few iselated examples six or 
even situation; on the contrary, they grow eight years planted will constitute a feature in 
uite freely in almost any good garden soil.|the garden. The majority of the species are 
But to make specimens of them, an extra | quite hardy, or at least sufficiently so to pass 
depth of soil is needful, and the handsomest | through an ordinary winter with impunity. At 
examples I have seen have not resulted either | the same time, in the case of fine specimens it 
in a retentive clay soil or in one very hot and | will be best to give some slight protection in 
dry. Where a depth of 2 feet or 3 feet can be! severe winters, as such things are not easily 
given, these plants will quickly make themselves | replaced. All the kinds may be increased by 
at home, and in course of time handsome tufts 'division, preferably in spring with returning 


THE ACANTHUSES. 


Tur Acanthuses are among the best of the hardy 
tine-foliaged perennials, and for this reason, 
when well grown, are worthy of special positions 
where the plants may remain and become a 
feature. Without previous knowledge of the 
plants it would scarcely be thought that the 
ordinary examples of these things obtainable in 
the hardy plant nurseries would in a few years 
develop into the giant proportions possible. 
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Being of rather growth ; by seeds, 
slow growth natu- if sown any time 
rally, often three during the win- 
or” four years ter after being 
elapse before the gathered; and 


flowering stage is 
reached, even in 
the more robust 
kinds, Onespecies, 
after a twenty-five 
years’ experience 
wmong hardy 
plants, I have not 
yet seen in flower. 

refer to the 
very distinct form 
known as A. spi- 
nosissimus, a plant 


thirdly, by cuttings 
of the roots. Of 
all these methods 
of reproduction, 
seeds, when ob- 
tainable, must 
take the first place 
always, as the root- 
cuttings, while con- 
stituting a most 
prolific source of 
supply, and there- 
fore great help in 


by no means fre- trade collections, 
quent in collec- weaken any estab- 
tionsto-day. But lished plant. Young 
while of slow plants raised in 
growth generally, private gardens for 
the Acanthuses the further embel- 


are by no means 
uninteresting 
until the flowering 
stage is reached, 
for the handsome 
and picturesque 


lishing of the 
grounds should be 
planted in nursery 
beds for a year, or 
perhaps two, prior 
to placing them in 


leaves that are permanent posi - 
each year put tions. Some of the 
forth are suft- best known and 
ciently attractive most worthy kinds 
in themselves to sy il) Soi. 
merit attention. koe ULIS, an 
Nearly all the idea of which may 
species are very be gathered from 
robust, and for the accompanying 
this pes pie sae ae ae Not 
a rather strong 

loam or even clay the most showy 


soil occasionally, 
in which they find 
ample means of 
support. In proof 
of this I may state 
in passing an ex- 


and distinct, but 
it is also, when 
fully grown, a free- 
flowering species, 
the lotty spikes 
producing rose and 


perience of some white blossoms, 
large examples very striking in 
that grew quite the entire inflores- 
near the Crystal cence. Native of 
Palace many years Italy. 


ago. Much of the 
soil in the garden 
referred to was the 
output of the 
Penge tunnel, a 
soil of soft greasy 
clay, which, incor- 
porated with the 
loamy-soil of the 
garden, made an 


creased depth of 
soil than to any- 
thing else that one 





A. MOLLIS LATI- 
FOLIUS is perhaps 
the best known of 
all. This is rather 
more dense and 
generally compact 
than the type, the 
flowers more 
closely arranged on 
the spike, and the 


| unusually deep - foliage handsome 

reoting medium in appearance. It 
: for many plants. is a vigorous and 
It may possibly robust kind, and 
| have been more certainly the most 
| dae to the in- imposing for sub- 


t tropical gardenirg. 
This unique form 
should find a home 


of the Host oe Acanthus moll's, pe ome are 
rous' kinds : arden. is fre- 
mollis latifolius) quently grown 


each year produced such a fine display of foliage 
and blossom. Planted in the foreground of a 
shrubbery having a belt of trees behind and a 
deep slope to a railway cutting near, the position 
was at once sheltered and well drained, the result 
being some of the grandest specimens I have seen, 
the fine leaves several feet in length, and the 
singular and striking flowering-spike towering 
above all. It is in such positions and witha 
good depth of soil that the Acanthus or Bear’s 

reech, as it is called, invariably succeeds. As 
few plants provide such striking leafage, they 


4 feet or 5 feet across, surpassing many of the 
so-called sub-tropical subjects in stately 
grandeur. Where space permits in the rock 
garden, one or two of these should be so planted 
that the deeply-cut and glossy leaves should 
cover portions of the rock. On the lawn, too, 
or a sunny slope, a group of these would be 
effective ; indeed, in almost any position where 
a good depth of soil is assured there need be 
little fear of success, and, provided they. are 





well planted at the start, the plants may remain 
‘undisturbed for many years. Once they are 





under the name of A. lusitanicus, which is 
regarded as synonymous with the above. 

A. LoNGIroLtius—as may be inferred by the 
specific name—is very distinct, the leaves from 
2 feet to 3 feet long, decidedly narrow in com- 


| parison, and when seen in the established clumps 


the whole tuft of leaves gracefully arching. This 
is especially valuable for the rock garden by 
reason of its characteristic habit of growth. The 
flowers are of a purplish-rose in long spikes 
nearly 2 feet in length. Native of Dalmatia. 
A. HIspANIcUS.—This Spanish kind has large, 
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shining, deeply-cut leaves and spikes of white 
flowers, and though an old species long known 
to botanists, is not well known in gardens at the 
present time. 

A. sprxosus is a South European kind with 
purplish blossoms and deeply-cut leaves, the 
divisions of which are terminated by a short, 
sharp spine. 

A. SPINOSISSIMUS.—A very old, though still 
uncommon species in cultivation. It is perhaps 
the most distinct, as it is also the most spiny of 
the group. It blooms in autumn, the beautiful 
rose-coloured blossoms being densely set on a 
long spike. The radical leaves are of a silvery 
hue, and the spines with which the deeply 
laciniated leaves are clothed very acute and 
recurved. It is a handsome and striking species 
from South Europe. 





ROSES. 


WORK AMONG THE ROSES. 


At last we have some really hot summer 
weather, and although Roses were late in 
expanding, and very much affected with aphis, 
so that the first crop of bloom was not up to the 
average, this must not cause anyone to cease 
attending to them or the second bloom will 
suffer. On many kinds the blooms are even 
finer and deeper in colour than the first crop. 
We are now going over all our beds of Hybrid 
Perpetuals, also wall and other kinds, and 
taking exhausted blooms from them, dead wood, 
etc., and after stirring the surface soil, giving 
them a*good soaking of water, as the drought 
is already beginning to check their growth. 
Mulching the roots is now of the utmost import- 
ance, for in light soil it is almost impossible to 
grow Roses without it. Syringing after hot 
days greatly helps the young growth, and ifa 
little soft-soap is worked into the water, it keeps 
down the green-fly. All budding should now be 
completed, or the bark will get too hard, and 
does not lift so freely. Climbing Roses on 
walls should have weakly growths cut out, and 
all the strongest shoots trained in for flowering 
next season. Such kinds as Maréchal Niel 
require cutting much harder back to induce 
strong breaks lower down the stem, as they 
do not produce many flowers in the autumn, 
while that grand old Rose Gloire de Dijon is 
already covered with buds in various stages, 
and the late blooms are better in shape, colour, 
and quantity than the first crop. I find William 
Allan Richardson most useful for late blooming, 
and the buds are even better coloured than in 
June. Perhaps there is no better example of a 
good late Rose than the old Souvenir de Mal- 
maison, the flowers of which are lovely in the 
autumn, and it appears to do best as a bush 
Rose, merely cutting out dead or useless wood, 
and letting the rest remain for flowering. 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 





Grafting standard Briers in winter 
(BD. K.).—Although I would not say it were 
impossible, yet in my opinion it would not pay 
anyone to attempt the grafting of standard 
Briers in winter. In the case of dwarf stocks 
the most essential point is to keep them well 
covered up in soil and protected by a cold- 
frame until such time as they may be bedded 
outdoors. Now this treatment could scarcely 
be adopted with standard Briers, The great 
beauty of a standard Rose isa healthy, vigorous 
head, and not such stumpy little growths one 
often meets with, in many cases doubtless attri- 
butable to the ill-selected varieties for growing 
in this form. There must bea powerful root 
action to develop a good head upon a standard 
Brier, and unless such Briers are established in 
the soil one cannot expect much vigour, conse- 
quently, winter grafting would be no advan- 
tage whatever over the usual summer budding. 
Speaking of standard Briers, it might be useful 
to some individuals who have a difficulty in 
obtaining these stocks that seedling Briers, if 
allowed to stand for two or three years, will 
throw up strong shoots that may readily be 
employed as standards. All growths should be 
cut away save the strongest. Train this up- 
right to a stake, and in the summer bud into 
the barrel or stem instead of the lateral shoots 
usual with standards. About four buds, 4 or 5 
inches apart, will make a capital head. Of 
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course, all wild growths must be removed the 
following spring, not before. I have seen some 
pretty standard Roses formed in this way, and 
it is often a superior method, for everything is 
in a young, vigorous condition, instead of the 
old hide-bound standard Briers so often put on 


the market.—Rosa. 


Celine Forestier not flowering 
(Syria).—Yes, you cannot do better, as your 
plant is so crowded, than to remove at once 
some of the oldest growths. This must be done 
with considerable discretion, for you will find 
that the best blossom will come next year from 






















































the most matured wood of this and last season’s, 


break out from the base so late in the season. 
It would, however, not be advisable to check 


strong at the top would be considerably assisted 


August. 


in cold-house (Mermet).—You would cer- 
tainly succeed better if you had these Roses 
upon half standards, and also if you substituted 
for the ordinary garden soil some really good 
fibrous loam. But they are most unsatisfactory 
kinds for cold-houses. They really require 
some artificial heat, as they strongly object to a 
lingering method of culture. We would advise 
you to discard these varieties unless you can 
heat your house, and replace them with either 
La France, Caroline Testout, Hon. Edith 
Gifford, Souvenirs;de Madame Eugene Verdier, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Anna Ollivier, or 
Medea. 


Rose-blooms (/. J. Fisher ).—This is not a 
very common occurrence, but we have seen 
it more than once in Roses and other flowers. 
Although differing from green centres, it results, 
in our opinion from the same cause—namely, a 
check of some kind to the free flow of the sap. 
Some varieties of Roses have these peculiar 
idiosyncracies ; for instance, La Duchesse de 
Morny often produces growths as flat as a lath, 
We have a seedling Rose in our collection that 
has never produced any flowers save with im- 
mense green centres, some of them approaching 
in form those you havesent. We would recom- 
mend you to prune the shoot at once to a good 
plump eye, and possibly the resulting flowers 
will be perfect ; if not, we shall be interested to 
hear again from you on the subject. 


Roses with coloured foliage.—In a 
note upon the above I notice two important 
omissions. Perle de Lyon, an old Tea, sent out 
in 1873, has the deepest bronzy-purple foliage 
of any Rose. Unfortunately, it does not pro- 
duce very good flowers. They are uncertain in 
Opening, but of the deepest golden-yellow. 
Mme. Dennis is another old Tea, of great vigour, 
and producing quantities of new buds and 
growth throughout the season. I have several 
rows of this grown solely for the supply of deep 
bronzy-red foliage. One does not like to cut 
away the pretty tips of growth in many varie- 
ties, and so sacrifice bloom ; but Mme. Dennis is 
not of much service as a flower, and produces 
such quantities of young shoots that one need 
have no compunction in this respect.—R. 


Roses propagated by cuttings 
or budding (Beginner).—Each of the above 
methods have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In the case of cuttings, or, as they are 
generally termed, own-root plants, the advan- 
tages are considerable. In the first place the 
free-growing kinds may be cheaply produced ; 
when well established they last for a number of 
years, and in hard winters, if cut down to the 
ground - level, the buds underneath quickly 
enable the plant to recover from the shock. 
The disadvantages are the need of artificial heat 
to produce strong plants of some of the choicest 
Roses, for unless an own-root plant is strong 
and well-rooted, it has.a poor chance of sur- 
viving the ordeal of our treacherous spring 
months. The advantages of budding Roses are 
stronger plants in a shorter period; grand 
exhibition blooms upon the maiden or one-year- 
old plants, which one never gets from one-year- 
old own roots; the more regular flowering, 
which may or may not be considered an advan. 
tage; the fact that if budded low down, and 
when planting burying the point of juncture 


We do not much care for the strong shoots that 


these now, but you may prune them hard next 
April. The growths which are growing so 


if they had their points removed at the end of 


The Bride and Catherine Mermet 


Buds growing from the centres of 
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between bud and stock 2 inches below the soil, 
the plants emit roots from the bud and practi- 
cally become own-root plants ; and lastly, the 
more rapid increase of novelties. On the other 
hand, the disadvantages are the abundance of 
wild suckers which appear upon badly-prepared 
plants and the extreme tenderness of the 
Manetti-stock. This latter point does not, 
however, influence the subject to any. great 
extent, for one has always the option of recourse 
to the excellent seedling and cutting Brier as a 
stock. To sum up then, we would say to 
amateurs, have the strong-growing kinds upon 
own roots, and the more delicate Teas upon a 
stock such as the seedling Brier. The treat- 
ment of Rose cuttings has been dealt with in 
several of our recent issues. 


Rose Cecil Brunner.—The popularity 
of this pretty Rose is increasing. The flowers 
are exceedingly tiny, and yet so perfect in form 
ag to give one the impression that they are - 
moulded in porcelain. ‘fhe comely little buds, 
of a warm carmine and flesh tint, would be 
found very useful by florists. It is one of the 
most vigorous varieties of the dwarf section of 
these beautiful Polyantha Roses, and an excel- 
lent kind to plant where a low hedge is wanted. 
Although not so excellent as Gloire des Poly- 
antha, on account of its more branching habit, 
it is, nevertheless, highly attractive when grown 
in a mass. 

Rose’ Mme. Gabriel Luizet.—This 
splendid Rose was introduced as far back as 
1877, and since that time many excellent 
Hybrid Perpetuals have appeared, but yet for 
exhibitors it still retains the proud position of 
being the second best pink Rose in this class, 
the premier place being generally accorded to 
Mrs. John Laing. The colour of Mme. G. 
Luizet is a clear and delicate silvery-pink, with 
white edged petals, globular in form, and 
pointed centre. It is also sweet-scented, a 
quality that enables this Rose to take prece- 
dence over the lovely Baroness Rothschild, 
whilst its extra vigorous growth is all that one 
could desire. Perhaps some growers may com- 
plain that they cannot obtain any autumnal 
Howers. Although I grant that it is anything 
but a free autumnal-fowering Rose, it. may, 
nevertheless, by careful pruning be induced to 
yield a fair supply. But with the wealth: of 
Hybrid Teas and Teas that we now have we are 
far less dependent at the present day upon the 
so-called Perpetuals for our autumnal display 
than we were hitherto, and we may well rest 
content if such a Rose as Mme. Gabriel Luizet 
provides us with a glorious feast of blossom in 
June and July.—P. 


Rose Irene Watts.—This Rose must 
speedily become popular, and perhaps in time 
entirely eclipse its parent, Mme. Laurette 
Messimy. The flowers are quite different in form 
from those of Laurette Messimy. As is well 
known, Mme. L. Messimy has very loose, 
informal blossoms ; whereas those of Irene Watts 
are quite conical and certainly more double. It 
is difficult to distinguish the difference between 
some of these so-called Chinas and Tea-scented. 
I do not know that it matters much so long as 
we obtain free-flowering Roses. frene Watts 
has almost the exquisite formation of a medium- 
sized Catherine Mermet, but of course not nearly 
so full. The colour is a clear China Rose, 
merging to shell-pink, the base of petals canary- 
yellow. Its beautiful bronze foliage serves to 
accentuate the clear fresh colour of the flowers, 
It will make a good contrast to Mme. Eugéne 
Resal.—E, 


Chinese, Bengal, or Monthly Roses. 
—These old-fashioned Roses do not appear to 
have been in much demand of late, but now 
that we have such good additions as Duke of 
York, Irene Watts, Madame Eugéne Resal, 
and Queen Mab, they may once more come to 
the fore. Probably we have no more certain 
autumnal bloomers than these. They com- 
mence to flower as early as any, are continuous, 
and seldom fail to carry a few presentable 
blossoms as late as the middle or end of 
November. The old Common Blush China has 
been introduced for a little more thana century, 
and is still a favourite in many cottage gardens, 
The Chinas have a close affinity with our Teas 
and Noisettes, often exceeding these in freedom 
of flowering. Asa hedge of 3 feet to 4 feet the 
stronger growers are charming, and may be 
pruned very 1oughly without fear of losing 
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blossoms. I would select the Old Blush, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, and Abbé Mielan as hedge-plants. 
But it is against a Icw wall that is well 
sheltered that we find these Monthly: Roses 
most at home. Here they grow and flower 
delightful profusion. When the dwarf growers, 
such as Queen Mab, Cramoisi-Supérieur, Huzéne 
Beauharnais, Little Pet, and Red Pet are massed 
thickly, there are few better or more permene| 
subjects for bedding. They are far from cx 
pensive, being the very easiest of all Roses to 
increase, and doing much better when grown 
upon their own roots than upon foster roots. 
In a warm nook or corner, especially if the 
winter be fairly mild, one can cut Roses all the 
year round, and late flowers stand well. Nor 
does this continuous blooming harm the plants 
for the ensuing spring and summer. They are 
the most thoroughly Perpetual Roses we have. 
No matter what the season they are charming, 
and deserve far more attention than they have 
received oflate. Being few-petalled, they open 
freely, and whether ‘the season be wet or dry, 
hot or cold, the Chinas will not fail us.—R. 


Roses in Ireland.—It may interest your 
readers to know the names of Roses that have 
done best here this season. Among H.P.’s the 
following were the finest in order given: 


| 
| 


| vear, remove them right down to the ground 





Margaret Dickson, La France, Ulrich Brunner, 


the older growths. If you are unable to extend 
the plants horizontally you must reduce the 
shoots accordingly, as nothing is gained save 
aphis aud maggots by overcrowding. You will 
tind that the Crimson Rambler and, indeed, 
many other climbing Roses, develop some ugly 
browui-h blotches in the old growths, which we 
imagine to be caussd by insect puncture or 
liisutivient ripening. If such are observed next 
five, aud replace with the young growth which 
nature sends to recoup the worn-out wood. 
Where possible we like to shorten some of the 
growths quite low down, so as to obtain flower- 
ing laterals near the base as well as at the 
summit. At pruning time the laterals should 
be left from 3 inches to 5 inches in length 
according to their strength. 





SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 


Tus Solanum, though hardy in a few of the 
more favoured districts of this country, such as 
at Penzance, where the photograph from which 
the illustration was made was taken, must be 
considered a greenhouse plant, for it is when 
treated thus that it is most effective. In the 
south of Ireland it is also quite hardy, and in 
districts where it survives too much cannot be 
said in its favour for covering walls or rambling 





Solanum jasminoides on a house 
Miss A. P. Howes, 


Mme. G. Luizet, Abel Grand, Magna Charta, 
Mme. Isaac Pereire, Jeannie Dickson, Her 
Majesty, Heinrich Schultheis, Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Marquise de Castellane, Duke of 
Wellington, Comtesse of Oxford, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Duke of Connaught, Charles 
Lefebvre, Mrs. J. Laing, General Jacqueminot, 
Xavier Olibo, J. S. Mill, Prince C. de Rohan, 
Merveille de Lyon, Prince Arthur, and Duchesse 
de Vallombrosa. Many of these were over 
5 inches across, and a flower of Ulrich Brunner 
6 inches. They were all, except La France, 
very late. The Teas were at their best the 
second week in June. Mme. Lambard, Mme. 
Berard, Mme. Hoste, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Catherine Mermet, Grace Darling, Souvenir 
d’un Ami, and Marie Van Houtte were all very 
good.—E. C. Devine, Harberton, Cross Ave, 
Blackrock, Ireland. 


Treatment of Crimson Rambler 
after Sere (Crosspatch ).—You may 
snip off the dead blooms after flowering, but 
beyond this no further pruning is necessary 
until spring time. You say your plants which 
have been so satisfactory this season are throw- 
ing up strong shoots from their base. This is 
evidence that they are in a healthy condition. 
Do not check these young growths, but next 
spring they may take the place of one or two of 


at Penzance. 


From a photograph sent by 
Holly Lodge, Thorpe, Norwich. 


over the trunks of trees. It ill continue 
blooming for six months, and where white 
flowers are in demand for table decoration it is 
invaluable. Under glass the flowers, more 
especially where slightly shaded, are pure 
white, but in the open they are often tinged 
with bluish-mauve. 





OROHIDS,. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPICERIANUM. 


Tus is a distinct and handsome Cypripedium, 
and popular as it has become, there 1s little 
fear of getting overstocked with it. In habit it 
is not unlike C. insigne, but the foliage is 
usually shorter, of a deeper green and spotted 
on the underside with dark purple. It com- 
mences to bloom the first week in October, and 
one often sees it as late as the end of January, 
so that its value in keeping up a display is 
obvious. In a good typical form the flowers are 
each about 4 inches across, the distinct white 
dorsal sepal having a line of deep blackish- 
purple running through it. The wavy sepals 
are light green, the pouch shining brown. Itis 
not a difficult plant to grow when the right 
position is found for it, a good deal depending 





on the atmospheric conditions of the house. I 















































have seen it thriving well in an intermediate- 
house, and, again, some very successful growers 
give it quite tropical treatment during the 
growing season, but in any case a brisk, moist 
heat and a broken light rather than a very heavy 
shade suit it well. The compost for it may 
consist of good peat-fibre, loam with most of the 
finer soil shaken out, and clean Sphagnum Moss. 
If this compost is firmly placed about the roots 
C. Spicerianum will grow in it well. During 
the growing season healthy plants with their 
roots running freely in the compost require 
plenty of water ; indeed, the roots ought never 
to be dry. Badly-rooted specimens should be 
shaken clear of the old material if this is in a 
bad condition, well washed, and repotted into 
small pots in a very light description of compost 
over good drainage. They soon recover if not 
too far gone, and make nice, healthy little 
plants if carefully treated. Old plants with 
their roots much entwined about the pots 
require careful treatment when repotting be- 
comes necessary. They are as easily tided over 
a bad check as most plants, but that is no reason 
for damaging them more than is necessary. 
The safest time to repot is the spring, as the 
plants may then be placed at once in a quick, 
moist temperature and soon get over the check 
to the roots. The flower-buds appear in late 
summer and autumn, when, if a large number 
of plants are grown, some should be taken to a 
cooler house to retard them and keep up a 
succession. The flowers last along time in good 
condition if kept quite dry. 





Phalenopsis Manni.—This is a pretty 
Moth Orchid, with branching spikes containing 
about a dozen blossoms, each not more than 
2 inches across. The sepals and petals are 
variable in colour, some of the better forms 
being of quite a golden-yellow, with brow» 
markings, while in others the flowers are 
nearly white or very pale yellow. Itis a species 
of moderate growth, requiring a fair-sized 
basket or pot and a thin compost or layer of 
Sphagnum Moss. The foliage must not be 
heavily shaded, nor must it be wetted much with 
the syringe, especially in dull weather. The 
species is a native of Assam, and first flowered 
in England about 1871. 

Catasetum Christyanum.—This singu- 
lar species I have recently seen in good condi- 
tion, the spikes of flower very stout, erect, and 
carrying from a dozen to eighteen flowers. The 
colour may not be attractive enough to find 
favour with present-day growers, but, all the 
same, such plants ought always to be grown 
where anything like a representative collection 
is aimed at. The sepals are chocolate, the lip 
purple and green—a rather unusual combination 
of colour. These plants delight in ample 
warmth and light while growth is in progress, 
and should be thoroughly ripened by exposure to 
sun and air in autumn, and have a distinct 
resting season.—H. 

Masdevallia racemosa.—This is a fine 
species where well done, the racemes of flowers 
occurring with freedom and containing man 
flowers of a bright orange shade, suffused wit 
a brighter colour. In habit it is looser than the 
usual run of Masdevallias, the leaves not so 
tufted, but occurring further apart on a semi- 
creeping rhizome. Wide receptacles and a 
compost with plenty of rough open material, so 
that air and water may enter and leave the com- 
post freely, are necessary. 





A Carnation sport.—I send a few Carnation 
flowers of a sport I obtained from a white Carnation 
about five years ago. Will you kindly say what you 
think of it 7—FRANKTON GRANGE. 


*,* A very pretty and distinct mauve flower, delight- 
fully fragrant. 


White Cup-flower (Nierembergia _rivularis).— 
enclose you six blossoms of Nierembergia rivularis. The 
plant is growing along the edge of a path, and has never 
been without flowers since May, and after is a mass of 
white. It grows into the gravel path, and does not seem 
to care about the soft soil of the border on the other side. 
—Mrs. Davin Wart, Stackallan, Navan, Co. Meath. 


Treatment of Violets (Truro).— All run- 
ners should be cut off the Violet plants as soon as they 
form. The formation of these runners naturally weakens 
the parent plants, which, if they are to flower well in the 
frame after they are lifted in September, should be 
maintained in as vigorous a state of health as possible. 
The runners you speak of should be cut off as soon as they 
can be detected long before they are large enough to 
plant out, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FINE-LEAVED PLANTS, 
DRACAINAS. 
THE great beauty of the leaves of these plants 
and their comparatively easy culture render 
them of much value for all kinds of indoor plant 
decoration, whether in the glass-house or dwel- 
ling-house ; but, unfortunately, most of them 
are too tender to live in an ordinary greenhouse, 
except through the summer, a time when they 
will stand therein without taking harm. 
Amongst those requiring strong heat to grow, 
one of the finest and oldest kinds is D. termin- 
alis. This variety is more largely grown for the 
London market than all the other kinds put 
together. It has bronzy-green leaves, edged 
and suffused with pale transparent red. And 
another equally deserving one is D. Cooperi. 
The leaves of this kind are drooping and grace- 
fully arching, a habit of growth which renders 
it of great value as a dinner-table plant. 
Another one that is almost equally meritorious 
for the same purpose is D. niger rubra, the 
foliage of which is long and narrow, the older 
leaves being dark and the young ones red, which 
gives the plants a striking appearance. D. 
Baptisti is one of the finest of all the family. 
The leaves are large and of a peculiar shade of 
rich metallic-green, edged with red and suffused 
with white. D. Bausei is a distinct and hand- 
some kind of garden origin, with stout, broad, 
bronzy leaves, edged with crimson, and the leaf- 
stalks are highly coloured. D. Goldiana, a 
remarkably handsome and distinct species, 
with broad and pointed leaves, having a greenish- 
grey ground colour, banded across with broad, 
irregular markings of whitish-grey, alternating 
with dark-green. D. Guilfoylei is another most 
distinct and handsome kind, having light green 
leaves, striped with white, pink, and red. 
D. pulcherrima is a kind very graceful in 
appearance, with green leaves, having red and 
white markings. There are many other varie- 
ties of these stove kinds of Dracinas, but the 
above selection is quite sufficiently large for 
most purposes. Their culture is by no means 
difficult, provided a good warmth can be kept up 
in the house devoted to them. They are 
easily propagated, but as they do not break out 
into side shoots, they do not give material to 
form stock so quickly as many other plants do. 
The cuttings are obtained from the roots, the 
feeding fibres of which proceed from a thick 
underground stem, which extends downwards 
and soon reaches the pots. If 2-inch or 3-inch 
pieces of these stems are cut off and placed 
points upwards in small pots, they will soon 
imake growths and form leaves, and become 
plants similar in every way to those propagated 
from the tops of the plants. The latter, if taken 
off with four or five leaves, will root in a close, 
warm atmosphere in a few weeks. However, 
the most expeditious way of increasing 
Draczenas is to take the stems of any old plants 
that have attained a considerable height, and 
in which state they have generally lost their 
lower leaves. These stems should be divested 
of all foliage and roots, and be laid down ina 
propagating-frame, wherein there is a good 
bottom-heat, on a bed of open sandy peat, with 
about 4 inch of similar soil placed over them. 
Most of the eyes will then start into growth, 
and push up sucker-like shoots. When these 
have made three or four leaves each they should 
be cut clean off from the old stem with the roots 
attached that the young growths have formed 
and they should then be put singly into small 
pots in sandy peat, and then be placed in a 
shady, moist, and warm position ; afterwards, 
when established, inure them to the full light 
and air of the house. Dracenas are much 
better coloured when they are grown in 
abundant light and receive a bountiful supply of 
fresh air throughout the summer months. The 
young plants raised in this way early in spring, 
if pushed along in a good heat, will’be ready to 
put into 4-inch pots re about the end of June. 
Continue the previous treatment, and during 
their active period of growth they will require 
plenty of water at the root. The syringe should 
be freely used overhead when the house is 
closed for the day. In the winter a night 
temperature of 60 degs. is sufficient. As the 
plants progress in the spring, shift them into 
pots, say, 3 inches or 4 inches larger in size, 











still using the same kind of soil for them, and 
continue in every respect the same general 


treatment. At the end of about the third year 


the plants will begin in many cases to lose their 


lower leaves. Wher that happens cut down and 
propagate the tops, and thus a constant supply 
of young well-coloured specimens will be always 
available for conservatory or room-decoration. 
Those grown in 6-inch or 8-inch pots are gene- 


rally the most useful for all ordinary purposes.’ 


Before placing any of the stove Dracenas in a 
living-room, it is well to harden them off a 
little by placing them for awhile in a drier and 
cooler atmosphere, and do not stand them where 
they are exposed to cool draughts of air, or the 
foliage will soon lose its beauty. 

DRACHNAS, GREENHOUSE KINDS.—These are 
elegant in habit, and well adapted for the deco- 
ration of rooms and corridors—in such positions 
they have a very stately appearance. The 
method of propagation and culture is similar in 
all respects to that which should be given to 
the stove varieties, the only difference being 
the lower temperature required, and a more 
loamy soil should be used for the roots. 
There is, however, one kind, and one of 
the best, too—D. australis—that can be 
raised from seed sown in spring, in pans 
of fine-sifted peat and a little sand. The 
seeds should be lightly covered with soil, 
and then placed in a shady place—in a tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. or 60 degs They will soon 
vegetate, when they can have more light and 
air, and when the seedlings have attained 
5 inches or 6 inches in length pot them off singly 
into small pots in sandy loam, and treat them 
generally as advised for the stove kinds, save 
only in the matter of temperature, which must 
be a lower one. - D. australis, if well cared for, 
will attain a height of 6 feet before losing its 
lower leaves. Other good greenhouse kinds are 
D. congesta, a slender and elegant growing 
plant, of medium size and one of the best; D. 
lineata is a very pretty kind, also of medium 
size; D. rubra is a very handsome plant, with 
rather broad leaves, pale green in colour, the 
extreme edges of which are of a reddish shade. 
The hardiest variety of this section of Draczenas 
is that fine plant called the Hardy Dragon-tree 
(D. indivisa). There is no doubt that this 
variety will successfully withstand a considerable 
degree of cold. Itis perfectly hardy, indeed, 
when planted out-of-doors in Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, and other southern counties of this 
country, and it has also withstood the winter 
on warm, dry soil in many parts of Ireland. A 
well-grown plant of this Dracena is a most 
effective object on a lawn in a sheltered’ position 
during the hot months of the year, and the 
plants that have been so treated will withstand 
a much lower winter temperature than those 
grown always in heat. 

HB: 





AZALEA MOLLIS. 


Heauruy plants of this Azalea given proper 
previous preparation are amongst the very best 
that can be grown for the purpose of forcing 
into bloom in the winter and early spring 
seasons of the year. Now there can be no 
doubt that many failures in this matter are 
entirely to be attributed to the lack of the 
aforesaid preparation, and when that is the case 
nothing but disappointment and loss can ensue. 
In order te meet this necessity it may be useful 
to say the: chere are two ways of dealing with 
the plant, applicable to both large and small 
gardens, and with no great difference as regards 
results. Inthe case of those who have sufficient 
glass-house or pit room, no doubt the most 
satisfactory way is to grow the plants always in 
pots. This plan I have seen adopted by first- 
rate growers, and have never noticed any 
deficiency in either the quantity or the quality 
of the flowers which they then produced. Now we 
will suppose that some plants of Azalea Mollis 
in good order are taken to the forcing-house 
early in December, wherein the temperature is 
there maintained at about 50 degs. by night to 
55 degs. by day. In this case the plants (if 
they have had proper treatment) should be in 

ood bloom, generally speaking, by the end of 

anuary. As soon as they go out of flower they 
should be turned out of their pots, their roots 
then examined, and if they require more space 
for these, let them be shifted on into pots one 
size larger, the soil used being peat and sand 









only. As soon as shifted let them be taken to a 
cool greenhouse, where they are kept just 
secure from frost—and there they should remain 
until they have completed their growth, which 
is generally by the end of May. At this time 
they may be placed out in the open air, and 
they will then require very careful watching as 
to watering, and also take careful note if the 
flower becomes at all prominent very early in 
the season, as is sometimes the case, then these 
forward plants must be taken to some cool, 
shady spot, or else some of the buds will pro- 
duce flowers prematurely in September, _ If, 
however, on the other hand, the flower-buds 
are not visible on the plants when taken from 
under glass, they should be placed in a sunny 
position in the open air and allowed to remain 
there all the summer. In otker respects this 
Azalea is very easy to manage, for it is quite 
hardy. It is not troubled with insects, and 
only wants a reasonable amount of attention 
as regards watering. For gardens in which 
there is much room, or where it is not desired 
to cultivate them in pots, two sets of plants 
are required, and a piece of ground of a suitable 
nature must be set apart for them. In 
this case there should be one set of plants 
forced every year—that is to say, the plants 
that were in flower at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year will now be planted out and allowed 
to remain so until the autumn of the following 
year, 1899. This plan will give them one 
season’s growth, made under natural circum- 
stances, which will, in the ordinary course of 
things, be in just the right condition to produce 
plenty of flowers when taken up and forced, 
Under this treatment they are thus forced one 
season and rested the next, and there is no 
reason why, under careful management, they 
should not, when so treated, last for many 
years. If it is desired to keep them from 
getting too large, they do not object to being 
pruned, but the pruning must be done in the 
winter succeeding that in which they were 
forced. In the case of planter grown in pots 
altogether, pruning must be cispensed with if 
the plants are expected to flower every year. 
If the sacrifice of one year’s flowers is of no 
importance, then moderate pruning may be 
resorted to; but it must be done in winter 
when the plants are at rest. 





Lagerstroemia indica.—Among the 
plants at one time popular in our gardens, but 
now rarely seen, must be included this Lager- 
streemia, or Crape Myrtle, as it is sometimes 
called, which is one of the showiest of all our 
greenhouse flowering shrubs. Why it is not 
more generally met with is hard to say, for its 
cultural requirements are not at all exacting, 
and when in bloom it is the admiration of every- 
one. Though bearing the specific name of 
indica, this Lagerstrcemia is a native of China, 
from whence it was introduced in 1816. It 
forms a freely-branched shrub, that grows from - 
6 feet to 10 feet high, and is clothed with deep 
green ovate leaves. The flowers, which are of 
a particularly attractive shade of rich pink, are 
borne in terminal panicles, and so freely are 
they produced that when at their best the plant 
is quite a mass of bloom. The petals being very 
much crisped, the clusters of flowers have a 
peculiarly loose and uncommon appearance. It 
may be grown in large pots or tubs, as the 
Orange is sometimes treated, and in this way it 
may be kept in health and flowered year after 
year with but little attention. _ It succeeds best 
inarather warm greenhouse, and a thorough 
ripening of the wood is necessary in order to 
ensure a good display of bloom.—P. 


Nertera depressa.—This is met with 
much less frequently than it was a few years 
since, but it is such a charming little plant that 
itis matter for surprise that it does not increase 
in popularity. It is of a dense cushion-like 
growth, and is fresh and cheerful at all seasons. 
Its beauty is considerably enhanced by its 
brightly-coloured little berries, which, nestling 
as they do on the green Moss-like cushion, 
have a wonderfully pretty effect. This Nertera 
is a very shallow-rooting subject, and may, 
therefore, be grown in pans if required, while 
for carpeting the surface of an indoor fernery it 
is extremely useful. Where needed for edging 
groups or for similar purposes, it may be grown - 
in pots 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter, in 
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which case it should be borne in mind that no 
great depth of soil is required ; hence the pots 
should be given ample drainage. This Nertera 
is readily increased by division, which should, 
however, be carried out quite early in the spring, 
as there is then ample time for the plants to 
become established before the flowering season. 
The blossoms are greenish, and play no part in 
the embellishment of the plant. It succeeds 
well in loam and leaf-mould, with a fair 
sprinkling of sand and broken brick-rubble. Do 


not pot too deeply. Ample overhead watering | 


is very essential during the growing season. 
This Nertera, which is nearly hardy in this 
country, is a native of the southern part of 
South America, and it also occurs in New 
Zealand.—P. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 





IVY AND FERNS IN BASKETS. 


A SOMEWHAT unique arrangement may be had 
with little trouble, providing a little extra care be 
taken to plant the subjects in suitable soil, and 
a careful selection of varieties be made. The 
accompanying illustration will give the reader 


some idea of what a combination of Ferns and 


Ivy will bring into effect when different kinds 


of well-decayed cow-manure some time before 
the rooted layers are planted, while a mulch 
during hot weather would be beneficial to 
them. 


Creepers for north house and arch. 
—Will you kindly tell me what creepers to 
plant for a house with a north aspect? Also 
for arustic arch in a draughty position 7—M. D. 

*.* Solanum jasminoides should suit your 
purpose, as we have seen it blooming freely on a 
north wallin the town in which you live. It is 
| quite the best flowering climber for the south- 
'west of England, as it makes rapid growth and 
easily reaches the top of a house in two years, 
| while its flowering season is an unusually pro- 

tracted one, usually commencing in May—though 
this year the first flowers expanded in April— 
and lasting until November. In hard winters 
| the plants generally get cut back by the frost, 
| but they grow away and flower well after the 
severest winters in your county, so that you 
need not be deterred from planting this Solanum 
| by the impression that it is too tender to live 
| through the winter, as it undoubtedly is in some 
| districts. The blue Passion-flower and _ its 
white variety Constance Elliot might also be 
planted. They are quick growers and flower 
well during the summer and autumn, their 
blossoms being succeeded by orange fruits, which 
haye a pretty effect in the winter, hanging 











Ferns and other 


are used. Here we have afew of some of the 
hardiest of the British Ferns, each of which has 
a beauty and grace of its own, and in conjunc- 
tion with these one of the many forms of Pterises 
—which are always available—with small plants 
of the more refined and less rampant Ivies to 
overhangthesides, These togethermadeacharm- 
ing arrangement for thedecoration of the outdoor 
garden in summer. For shady gardens these 
baskets are well adapted, and where the absence 
of sunshine may prevent the use of flowering 
subjects, the value of foliage plants in the 
manner here portrayed is seen to great advan- 
tage. For town gardens this system of planting 
in vases or baskets of stone and earthenware 
should be more often practised. Of the British 
Ferns suitable for such work, the Lady Fern 
(Athyrium  Filix-feemina), the Male Fern 
(Lastreea Filix-mas), the Shield Ferns (Poly- 
stichum angulare and P. aculeatum), the 
Hart’s-tongue Fern (Scolopendrium vulgare) will 
give an idea of the kinds which should be 
selected.—D. B. C. 





Preparing ground for Carnations 
(Roslevan).—We should imagine that your 
shallow, stony soil is too poor for Carnations in 
its present state, and the addit‘on of sea-sand, 
which is good if not overdone, will not tend to 
enrich it. We should advise a liberal admixture 











plants in basket. 


,amongst the dark foliage like lamps. One 
advantage of the Passion-flower is that it is 
practically evergreen, only losing its leaves just 
prior to the coming of the new leaves in the 
spring. For a rustic arch there is nothing 
better than a climbing Rose, with which may 


be associated one of the  large-flowering 
Clematises. Honeysuckle is also very charming 


when used in such a situation, while annuals 
such as Cobra scandens, which, by the way, 
often lives through the winter in your district, 
Tropeolum canariense, and Lophospermum are 
often used with pretty effect. 

Small selection of good hardy 
plants (W. R. Williams ).—For tall perennials 
about 4 feet in height you might choose from 
Alstreemerias, scarlet Lobelias, Anemone 
japonica, Starworts or Michaelmas Daisies (of 
which Harpur-Crewe, white, Archer Hind, 
purple-blue, and densus, lavender, are about 
the height you require), Galega officinalis and 
its white variety, Erigeron speciosus (mauve), 
Lychnis chalcedonica (brilliant scarlet), the 
glowing Oriental Poppy, Campanula grandis 
and its white form, C. latifolia, and C. 
pyramidalis, Helianthus multiflorus, Dicentra 
spectabilis, Chrysanthemum maximum, Pyreth- 
rum uliginosum, Golden Rod _ (Solidago 
ambigua), Aconitum Napellus, Dictamnus 
Fraxinella, Lupines, Ginothera Lamarckiana, 
Spirea Aruncus, and Irises orientalis, Monnieri, 








and aurea. Among dwarf plants there are the 
charming Tufted Pansies in a variety of colours, 
Pinks, both white and coloured, many Cam- 
panulas (of which C. cespitosa and C. pumila 
may be mentioned), the many dwarf Phloxes of 
the subulata or setacea family, Saxifrages in 
variety, Arenaria montana, Armeria speciosa, 
Cardamine trifolia, Oxalis floribunda rosea, and 
Silene alpestris. Of hanging plants there are 
Alyssum saxatile, Arabis albida, Aubrietias, 
Campanula fragilis, and C. isophylla with its 
white variety alba, Convolvulus mauritanicus 
and ©. Cneorum, Cerastium tomentosum, 
Mimulus moschatus, Omphalodes verna, Ourisia 
coccinea, and Phlox reptans. You do not say 
what description of Convolvulus seed you 
sowed, and as there are something like a 
hundred species of Convolvuli we sannot say 
whether it is an annual or perennial variety ; 
the probability, however, is that it is an 
annual, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


LATE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TuEsE useful varieties have received their last 
stopping, and may now grow away and form a 
good head of flowering-shoots that will give a 
good account of themselves about Christmas 
and the new year. As big monster blooms are 
not needed so much at that date as a good lot 
of medium-sized blooms, the great thing to aim 
at is bushy growth, with a large number of 
short, stubby shoots that will carry a good 
flower on each. To insure this our plants have 
been finally potted late, and stopped several 
times, and are now covered with short. shoots, 
that will eventually develop into large round 
heads. These will not begin to form buds until 
the mid-season sorts are nearly in bloom. It is 
no use relying on what are called late sorts if 
you pot early, leave off pinching early, and place 
under glass at the same time as the early- 
flowering kinds, for if you do the bloom of even 
the latest will be on the wane at Christmas and 
finished by the new year. Every effort must 
be made to retard growth, for the later you can 
keep the buds closely rolled up the later you 
may keep the plants out-of-doors. A few 
degrees of frost spoil buds that are partially 
expanded, especially white varieties, but it 
takes a hard frost to injure closely rolled up 
buds. ‘There are many beautiful kinds now 
grown for late-flowering, but the finest, not the 
latest, white we grow in quantity is Niveum, 
a beautiful broad-petalled sort. L. Canning 
and Princess Victoria are our standard latest 
white sorts, and Phcebus and W. H. Lincoln for 
bright yellows. It is surprising how much the 
demand for yellow Chrysanthemums _ has 
increased of late years ; in fact, it is little if any 
short of white, that are always in such request 
for church decorations. J. G., Gosport. 


Two-year-old Carnations.—There is no 
comparison between the display made by Car- 
nations that have remained undisturbed for a 
year, and layers set out in the usual way. I 
make a practice of wintering my Carnations in 
frames and planting them out in March or early 
in April; but last autumn, having an extra 
large stock of Redbraes, Salisbury, and Raby 
Castle, I did not layer the whole of them, and 
they remained untouched all through the winter. 
In a general way, they would not have been 
worth much, as with me Carnations take the 
disease when fully exposed to damp and cold ; 
but last winter being exceptionally favourable, 
they: came through remarkably well. They are 
now blooming in great profusion, Redbraes 
especially flowering ag freely as the common 
White Pink. Where the locality is at ail 
favourable for this flower, I would strongly 
advise that a portion of the stock of the hardy 
border kinds be allowed to remain untouched. 
I lately saw a fine lot of Crimson Clove, the 
front part of a border being quite filled with 
three-years-old plants, forming a thick mass of 
foliage a yard through. When these vlants 
were in bloom it would be easy to gather a 
bushel of flowers at a time. In former days the 
Crimson Clove was often to be seen in Surrey 
gardens in this condition, but of late years 
disease has made its culture impossible where it 
once flourished and remained in good condition 
for years without attention in the way of 
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layering. I have, iowever, a form of the old Car- 
hation which I believe originated in the North 
of England, which is almost disease-proof with 
me, and which grow into large specimens. Three 
years agc, when layering my Carnations, I left 
one plantof this variety untouched. It happened 
to stand close to the brick edging of tHe path, 
and a little above the ordinary ground level. 
The position appears to have suited it, for it 
has grown into a bush a yard or more through, 
with scores of buds to open. This variety, 
though not producing flowers so large and fine 
in form as those of the old kind, is very useful, 
not only on account of its usefulness, but 
because it is a fortnight or so later, thus giving 
a succession of this fragrant flower.—ByFLEEr. 





TABLE DECORATIONS FOR 
EXHIBITION. 


HAVING in our cottage garden show a class for 
table decorations, I should be delighted if you 
could suggest any design, flowers, or colours 
that would look well together. Having done 
several before, I find it difficult to choose some- 
thing ditferent ?—INQUIRER. 

*.* As there are so many subjects for use, 
more particularly from the hardy flower border, 
a few selections from these may meet your 
needs. The fault made at most exhibitions is 
the crowding ae in a most inartistic 
manner subjects distinct from each other in 
colour and form. Far better results are 
achieved if a more simple method of arrange- 
ment be carried out, and this is a point which 
most people stumble over, For this reason I 
have always suggested the arranging of flowers 
of one subject alone, and this in one shade of 
colour ; or if a better effect be desired a proper 
sequence of colouring in the whole, always using 
the one subject. As an instance, take the 
Sweet Pea, a flower of a wide range of colouring, 
some more delicate than others. In _ these 
flowers the most fastidious taste surely could 
easily be satisfied, and either arranged in 
receptacles, choosing one colour for the purpose, 
or three or four, as the case may be, a most 
charming effect could be produced. Take the 
beautiful blossoms of Lovely, a pleasing shade 
of pink, with delicate rose wings, and arrange 
these with a few partially expanded blossoms 
and buds, without other foliage, and a charming 
effect results, and this rule also applies to 
other lovely soft tones of colour. If this 
method of arranging the colours be not possible 
because of lack of material, select for association 
the following shades, pink, rosy-pink, blush, 
blush-pink, white flaked rose, and similar 
colours, each of which will work in well with 
the other. As a contrast take some of the lilac 
and violet-tinted sorts, and associate these with 
a few white blossoms. For evening, the deeper 
and brighter shades are more effective, and on 
this account should be utilised for artificial 
light. The bright red or scarlet colours, the 
purples and crimsons, too, are most effective by 
gaslight, and their fragrance—a very important 
feature in all decorations—is a great advantage. 
Sufficient has been stated to prove the value of 
Sweet Peas for using in table decorations. 

During July, too, the Iceland Poppies are 
invalitable, the pleasing assortment of colours 
in which they are to be had making them one 
of the most pleasing and effective subjects. 
Crimson, yellow, primrose, are the predomi- 
nating colours, and of the former only a limited 
number should be used, as one crimson or 
scarlet blossom arranged with half-a-dozen 
yellow and primrose blooms is just sufficient 
to give the necessary brightness to each tube 
or glass. Coreopsis grandiflora and other forms 
of the Coreopsis are graceful and elegant to 
arrange with the plume-like flowers of the 
Sweet Sultan, selecting yellow blossoms of the 
latter subject. Appropriate foliage, such as 
Hawthorn twigs richly tanned, pieces of the 
Golden Privet, and a host of other hardy 
foliage richly tinted, associate with these 
flowers. A soft and pleasing contrast may be 
had by using flowers of Clematis Jackmani, 
Erigeron speciosus, and a few of the small 
spiral flowers of the Veronica. A few pieces of 
variegated Grass lend a finish which this arrange- 
ment needs to make it almost unique. 

Neither must the beautiful Aquilegias be 
forgotten, as they are of varied colour, and 
as the merest novice can arrange these flowers 


effectively, tliey sliould be ttilised whenever 
possible. Gladiolus The Bride, with its chaste 
white blossoms, has made a pretty display in 
association with a beautiful salmon-pink Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium, such as Ryecroft Glory 
and Souvenir de Charles Turner, a few fronds 
of Fern being necessary in this case to give a 
finish. Karly in the month of July, and in 
some instances even throughout August, the 
simple flowers of the Cornflower are delightful 
to use for table decorations. There are two or 
three shades of blue and white, also slightly 
tinted, which can be arranged together lightly 
and easily. Their long, stiff stems enable one 
to fix them in any desired position, and 
arranged with taste and skill they will often 
outweigh an arrangement of valuable stove and 
greenhouse flowers. The common Nasturtium 
(Tropzolum) in its rich and varied bright shades 
of colour is a splendid subject for an evening 
display, but care must be taken not to crowd 
the blossoms. A few leaves may be inserted 
here and there for effect. Tea and Noisette 
Roses, especially when only partially opened 
or in the bud, are very beautiful, and cut the 
blossoms with nice, richly tanned foliage 
adhering, this paar d eati in no small degree 
to an effective finish. Tufted Pansies are also 
pretty. Bowls, small glass vases, and specimen 
tubes, filled with these flowers, confining 
the selection of colours as already advised for 
other flowers, will make a pleasing feature. 
Carnations must be considered, but worthless 
seedling plants should be utilised for their 
foliage to associate with these flowers, as other 
foliage is not appropriate. 

The foregoing list of subjects will give some 
idea of the wealth of flowers to be had during 
the months of July and August. 

‘* Inquirer ” too, asks whether any design can 
be suggested for a table decoration. This is 
quite a matter of taste, and the skill of the 
exhibitor largely depends upon how the utensils 
are to be filled. Most schedules ask for three 
épergnes, to be arranged for dinner-table 
decoration, but these are very much out-of-date. 
For table decoration I would suggest an 
épergne in the centre, with a small trumpet 
vase at either end of the table, three small tubes 
on either side completing a handsome arrange- 
ment. Another suggestion is a small hand- 
basket in the centre, with bowls at either end, 
and three small circular bowls about 24 inches 
across at their opening, arranged on either side 
of the table. A third suggestion, a fairly good- 
sized trumpet vase in the centre of the table, a 
small and dainty little hand-basket at either 
end, and three specimen glasses on either side of 
the table, the middle glass in each case being 
shorter than those at the end. 

These are just a few ideas which may be of 
service, although, of course, one might suggest 
many others. Do not let there be too much 
foliage on the table, as this detracte from the 
beauty of the floral arrangements. If anything 
is arranged in the centre of the table, we mean 
in the way of coloured material (muslin, silk, and 
such like), let this be of the simplest descrip- 
tion, and this also should be in harmony with 
the flowers. 

Points to remember are never to crowd the 
flowers, and by the free use of green Moss in 
the gla ses, etc., it is possible to fix the flowers 
in almost any position. Never use too much 
foliage, and always see that it is appropriate. 

D. B. Crane. 





BOOKS. 


PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND VIOLETS.* 


Tus is one of ‘‘ Dobbie’s Horticultural Hand- 
books,” edited by Mr. W. Cuthbertson, 
F.R.H.S., and a very feeble production on a 
very interesting subject which worthily treated 
might form a charming book. It begins with 
a ‘historical introduction” by the editor, in 
which he assumes that the Pansy, cultivated as 
we know it, is simply Viola tricolor, and he 
thinks that earlier than the present century 
there seems to have been no effort made to 
develop that wild plant beyond ‘‘ the superior 
cultivation which would naturally follow trans- 
ference from the field to the garden.” Now, 





* “Pansies, Violas, and Violets.” (Macmillan and Co., 
London). 


transferring Vidla tricolor from the field to 
the garden would make very little change 
in it. Three hundred years before, Shake- 
speare spoke of ‘‘ Pansies streaked with jet,” 
which could not arise by simply transferring 
the common little field Viola to the garden. We 
may tell Mr. Cuthbertson that botanists of the 
highest mark and knowledge of living plants, 
like the late T. Boswell Syme, did not take 
that view of the origin of the Pansy. Passing 
over the origin of the Pansy in this way, of 
course the author does not touch upon such 
interesting questions as the origin of the Neapo- 
litan Violet as distinct from the varieties of 
Viola odorata. There isa chapter on the botany 
of the Pansy in which all sorts of subtle things, 
useless from a garden point of view, are gone 
into, but no description is given of the many 
interesting wild species of Viola which adorn 
the mountains of the northern world, Europe, 
North and South America, and Asia, some of 
the most beautiful being wholly omitted from 
the book, like our beloved Bird’s-foot Violet (V. 
pedata). 

With this neglect of the wild species of Viola 
there is also neglect of the improved races of 
Pansies, such as the beautiful kinds that come 
to us from Luneberg, in Germany, which are 
among the most refined and delightful in colour 
of all. The use of Tufted Pansies in rock gardens 
is not mentioned, though we think ¢his is the 
most important of all their uses; also the 
important fact, that in the southern counties, 
where the Pansy is so apt to die off in hot 
summers and from various causes, it can be 
successfully cultivated on stone walls. 

Much prominence is given to what is 
called the ‘‘fancy” and other ugly and 
useless Pansies, which are only of the 
slightest importance except to those who show 
their flowers at exhibitions. Naturally, much 
notice is taken of the Pansy for exhibition, 
though it only concerns a few people who 
generally give each other prizes. Taking no 
notice of the beautiful wild kinds of Véola, 
naturally the book conforms to the ignorant use 
of the word ‘‘ Viola” as applied to garden 
varieties, and says the term Viola ‘‘ has done 


duty for years without much, if any, incon-— 


venience,” and this in the face of the perennial 
farce of the gardener having to explain to the 
lady the difference between Pansies and Violas. 
Then the author goes on to explain the difference 
himself in the following way— 


Violas, as distinct from Pansies, are much 
more floriferous ; most of them are more com- 
pact in habit and more perennial in their 
nature, and consequently much better adapted 
for bedding. Their blossoms are often sweetly 
scented ; they never have blotches similar to 
Pansies, and they are generally more elongated 
than round in their form. 


There is scarcely a line of the above which is 
not open to objection, and the author takes no 
account of the rule of the botanists as to 
nomenclature, or of the fact that the genus 
contains no less than 300 to 400 species adorning 
the mountains, prairies, and woods of the world, 
or of the fact that these so-called Violas of his 
are just as much hybrids as the common 
Pansies, and should be classéd as such, as they 
were indeed so classed by their earlier raisers, 
who called them ‘‘ bedding Pansies.” 

The art of wiring the unhappy Pansies is 
explained, but nothing said about simpler and 
more artistic ways of using the Pansy in the 
house. 

Each individual flower should have a fine wire 
carried alongside the stalk, the other end being 
pushed into the spur or calyx ; sometimes the 
wire 18s hooked at the top and made to catch over 
the bend at the top of the flower-stalk. The wire 
is bound gently to the flower-stalk by means of a 
piece of knitting cotton or wool soaked in water. 
This much being done, no great difficulty will 
be experienced in making the blooms into a spray, 
and working in among them some small pieces of 
foliage. The best way to learn the process is to 
get a well-made spray from an exhibitor after a 
show and take it home, and take it carefully to 
preces and remake it—or, what is better still, get a 
practical lesson from a lady or gentleman who is 
an expert | 


A child who gathered a bunch and put it in 
its mug would do far better. But the delusion 
of all these exhibiting people is to mistake 
themselves for the world, which has too long 


Reena reese ere eee reece 
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the hard open chalk that has never been cultivated, at 
least for many years, together with the Bee Orchis (Ophrys 
apifera), Orchis militaris, and several other of the open 
chalk species.” 

SwEET ScABious.—From Dr. Henry, Comber, Co. Down : 
“‘ Scabious just now coming into flower with me. I sowed 
the seed about this time last year in ordinary good garden 
soil, and allowed the seedlings to remain in the seed-bed 


boiling water, which must cover them com- | 
pletely. A fish-kettle answers the purpose . 
admirably, as the cases can be so easily lifted 
out. They must boil for twenty minutes, and i 
be closely watched all the time, for if the 







pet up with their absurdities. Nor can we 
ook for much light from them for the garden 
and its lovers. Even from their own point of 
view their ways are stupid, as the wired Pansies 
at their shows, crucified as they are on their 
little stands, wither up in a few hours, even 


when water is thrown over them by an atten- 
dant, as might have been seen in many instances 
at the Crystal Palace show. But when one of 
them writes a book on the subject for public 
use, we have tho right to expect something 
better than this, and one in which the large 
natural genus Viola should be described, at least 
so far as the wild species have any claims to 
beauty. 





THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—CARNATIONS PAINTED LADY AND COMTESSE 
pe PAris.—From the Hon. Mrs. Reginald Corbet, Hanke- 
low, Nantwich, Cheshire: “ Carnations Meta, Comtesse 
de Paris, and Mrs. Muir, grown in large nursery-beds in 
the open ground. The Carnation Comtesse de Paris is 
especially good this year, each plant being covered with 
fine flowers and buds.” 

Charming kinds. Meta is one of the Painted Lady class, 
a beautiful old race of Carnations much neglected now-a- 
days, gensrally with a good scent. 


Second Prize.—Bury Livy (Livium TEsTAcEUM, L. HuM- 
ROLDTI, AND L. HeNRY1).—From the Rey. T. 8. Marjoribanks, 
The Manse, Prestonkirk, N.B. 

Very jine in colour, L. Henryi is one of the best 
of recently-introduced Lilies ; its flowers rich apricot in 
colour and like those of L. lancifoliwm in form. 

Third Prize.—FuAME Nasturtium (Tropewolum specio- 
sum).— From Miss H. G, Rothwell, Rockfield, Kells, Co. 
Meath, Ireland: ‘‘Grows in profusion over the Beech- 
hedges in the garden here; and flowers of Spray Bush 
(Spirwa arizfolia).” 





Nasrurtiems.—From Charles Brackenbury-Atty, St. 
Michael’s, Hughenden, near High Wycombe. 
A beautiful variety of colours. 


TREE MALLOWs (LAVATERA TRIMESTRIS AND ALBA).—From 
Mrs. Shettield Neave, Mill Green Park, Ingatestone : 
“These plants seem to be very fine and are flewering 
profusely. Seed was sown in open ground early in 
April, and then thinned out. The plants are from 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet high, and the blooms increase 
in size when cut and placed in water for a day or 
two: some of them measuring 3} inches to 4 inches 
across.” 


Rose Mme. Hoste anv Stocks.—From Mr. Deakin, 
Orchard Cottage, Church-road, Malvern Link: ‘‘Mme. 
Hoste Rose from a maiden plant on Manetti-stock, 
and border Stocks.” 

A good Rose, and delightful Stocks, too. 


OLEMATIS JACKMANI SUPERBA.—From H. B., Preston. 

Very sine colour. 

CorKopPsis GRANDIFLORA.—From Mr. T. Halls, Lyminge, 
Kent : ‘‘ Seed was sown in March, and the plants are now 
in full bloom.” 

One of the finest hardy plants of the garden. 


HypraNnGeA HorTENSIA AND GLADIOLI.—From Dr. F. H. 
Cooke, Birch, Colchester : ‘‘ The Hydrangea is froma plant 
which is grown entirely in the open. Both trees had 
twenty-two heads of flower on them this season, being now 
in full bloom. The Gladioli are from a bed of plants, 
which, proving nearly all of them 5 feet high, are the most 
attractive flowers just now inthe garden. The old blooms 
are left on to show the length of the flower-spike, each 
bulb which is taken up in the winter sending up two or 
three spikes.” 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE BEGon1As.—From Miss Sutherland, 
Church-street, Banbridge, Ireland: ‘‘ Grown in the open 
air, yellow, white, and all colours. Perpetual Peerless 
white Stock.” 


Wut Everuastine PeA (Lathyrus latifolius albus).— 
From Miss A. Neilson, Oaklands, Inverness, N.B. : ‘‘ The 
plant from which these blooms were cut has grown for 
many years up an old Apple-tree in an open border, and 
is covered with flowers every year. Also Souvenir d’un 
Ami, an old-fashioned Rose, which has also grown here 
for many years. Margaret Dickson isa very free-flowering 
Rose, too.” 


GopETIAS AND SwEET PEAs.—From Mr. W. Burdett, Hill 
Cottage, Northrepps, Norwich: ‘‘The Godetias were 
sown in pots in a cold-frame in March, and planted outside 
in clumps of one colour and are now in full bloom, making 
quite a blaze of colour. The Sweet Peas are in clumps of 
one colour and with several others are now blooming 
profusely.” 

SEEDLING CARNATIONS.—From W. J. Lapham, Bess- 
borough, Cork. 

Clear and decided in colour, some of the Reynolds Hole 
tipe. 


Tus LwaArD OrcuIs.—From Mr. H. D. Knight, Hazel 
Cottage, Halstead, Kent : ‘‘ Orchis hircina (Lizard Orchis). 
It is perhaps not the fairest flower I have in my garden, 
but it is certainly the most interesting. I brought two 
bulbs, or rather tubers, from France last year. I found 
them growing wild on the hills, and have been fortunate 
enough to bloom one of them this year. The flower-spike 
is 39 inches high and has eighty-two blooms on it. Thisis 
an unusually good specimen. I have never found one in 
its native soil taller than 30 inches, the average height 
being about 24 inches high. This Orchis is exceedingly 
interesting from the fact that it was a native of Kent, and 
one or two other counties, but has not, I believe been 
found wild for many years now. I planted my two tubers 
in rough hard soil, a few inches below which is chalk, and 
with the exception of a little water given a week or so back, 
have not touched the plants or soil, not even to weed, 
since I planted them in 1897, Growing wild it is found on 


contents. 
or cardboard boxes may be used. 
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(which was in a sheltered position) all winter and 
transplanted out in early spring as soon as weather would 
permit. Now it is one of the loveliest kinds in the garden 
«a mass of bloom. I do not know any flower that gives 
such a wealth of bloom for so little trouble. 
every shade of colour is represented aniongst them. Given 
a good fairly rich loamy soil there is no trouble with them, 
and with me they bloom from now until severe frost sets 
in. Last year I believe they would have bloomed most of 


Almost 


the winter, only the bed was required for other things.” 


Sprr#A LINDLEYANA.—From Mr. A. B. Stanton, Wells : 
‘Grown in a north-east aspect. Height of bush 14 feet.” 
‘A handsome late summer-flowering shrub. 


TrEE MaLLow (Malva trimestris),—From Major Lane» 


Colyton, South Devon: ‘The pink and white Mallows 


have been the ‘fairest flowers’ for many weeks in our 
garden. They grow in good bushy plants from 2 feet to 


3 feet high and are a mass of bloom. They are splendid 


for cutting for they last for days in water.” 
EVprRLASTING PKAS.— From Mr. Jas. W. Cartney, 


Currachreen, Crieff : ‘Growing at each side of my door. 


aes south.” 
ood and varied colours of these. ; 

ANDROSACE LANUGINOSA.—From Mr. T. R. Hayes, 
Keswick : ‘‘ Growing luxuriantly on rockery facing south, 
in close proximity to the Edelweiss, Soldanella, 
Sdrianthus, etc.” 


CAUCASIAN SCABIOUS FROM THE LAKE DistRicT.—From 


Mr. T. R. Hayes, Keswick : ‘‘ Grown on border, north-west 
aspect, loamy soil.” 
‘A handsome perennial in fairly dry warin soils. 





we- The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during three months, commencing 


on June 4 and ending August 27, as prizes, 
1st, a volume of the ** English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ “Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 


Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 


will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 


and it does not matter on what day they are sent 


except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 


is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 


will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 


tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 


flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
For this purpose tin 
If the post 
goes out very cat cut the flowers as late as pos- 

efore and place them in water 
lowers of bulbous plants gener- 


of all materials to use. 


for the night. 


ally should be gathered when the buds are half 


open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 


box. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 


FIELD. 


To preserve Green Peas (kK. Har- 
borough).—Procure some tin cases, round or 
oval, with tin covers to fit. The cases must be 
thoroughly cleansed by boiling in water with a 
little soda, and just before using them rinse 
them in hot water. Select freshly-gathered and 
shelled Green Peas, carefully examine and throw 
away all the imperfect or overgrown Peas, and 
choose all as much as possible of a size (the Peas 
should be riddled through a sieve with large 
open spaces to secure this even size); then 
throw them into boiling salt and water for 
three minutes. A tiny piece of soda added 
helps to keep the colour. Strain the Peas and 
fill the tin cases while both are still hot, pour 
in fresh boiling water to the brim, and, if liked, 
put a sprig of Mint or an Onion (previously 
boiled) on the top. The lids should now be 
soldered on. When several cases are to be 
prepared at the same time, they can be 
filled and put on a hot plate or in warm 
water until taken in hand by the person who 
solders on the lids. This being done, place the 
cases, still perfectly warm; in a cauldron with 





soldering has not been complete, it will be seen [ 


by small jets of steam forcing their way out ; 
the case must then be at once taken out (by the 


aid of tongs) and re-soldered. It is imperative 


that the contents of the cases, and the cases 
themselves, be kept hot until put in the 
cauldron to boil. Store in a cool room or 
cellar. When required for use, the cases can be 
opened with a knife or a soldering iron ; if the 
latter, the tins can be used over and over again. 
The Peas may be turned into a strainer, the 
liquor from the Peas being put in a saucepan 10 
boil. Throw in the Peas; boil one minute. 
Put them into a hot vegetable dish with a small 
pat of butter. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror 0 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusuIsHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. U nanswered 

weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
5 bia the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those whu reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their_ respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


100e-Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) 
unsatisfactory (R. A. Swayne).—Probably due to a 
very poor variety or poverty in the soil. When groups get 
very much overcrowded one sometimes sees blind spikes, 
such as the one enclosed. 


1007-Raising Gaillardias, etc., from seed 
(Kast Kent).—You may sow seeds of Gaillardias, double 
Pyrethrum, and Auriculas now, but the Antirrhinum seed 
is better not sown until the spring, as the plants would 
probably be killed in the winter if not protected. 


1008-—Wallfliowers after flowering (7rv70).- 
Wallflowers are usually destroyed because during the 
summer they are unattractive, seedlings being raised to 
take their place the following autumn. If you specially 
wish to save some old plants the flower-stalk should be cut 
off as soon as the blooms have withered. 


1009-Ceanothus unruly (K. G.).—If you wish to 
keep the growth of your Ceanothus close to the wall, you 
should cut the shoots back immediately its blossoming 
period is over. You can please yourself as to how much 
you shorten the growth, remembering that the harder you 
cut back the closer it will be to the wall. After pruning 
frequent syringings will stimulate growth. 


1010-Raising the White Bush Poppy 
(Romneya Coulteri) from seed (Calceolus).—You 
have certainly been unfortunate in your experience of 
endeavouring to raise Romneya Coulteri from seed. It 
certainly germinates badly, but we usually manage to 
raise one or two from a packet. We have lately soaked 
the seed in hot water for some hours previously to sowing, 
but have not found that this plan produces better results. 
It is well to specify, when ordering, that none but fresh 
seed must be sent. 


1011—Palms (Novice).—These plants as a rule need 
repotting about once in every two years. Very much 
depends on how they thrive and size of pots. No 
rule can be laid down in that respect. When repotted 
not only should the fresh pots be a size larger than the 
old ones, but they should be perfectly clean. Remove the 
drainage from the ball of soil, and remove some of that 
also, slightly reducing it. Use for fresh soil one half 
turfy loam, the rest peat, with a little sand and well- 
decayed manure mixed. Also give fresh drainage. Palms 
need watering as other plants do, and rather liberally. 
When the pots are full of roots the plants like to be freely 
sponged over, and liberally sprinkled or syringed over- 
head. Temperature according to variety, ranging from 
50 degs. to 70 degs. 
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1012—Placea ornata (Calceolus).—Although Placea 
ornata belongs to the family of the Amaryllids, it is 
impatient of the treatment successfully followed in the 
cases of Nerines and Vallotas of allowing the bulbs to 


become pot-bound. Probably you would be more likely to 
succeed in its culture if you planted it out in sandy loam 
in front of a wall, covering the plants with a bell-glass in 
frosty weather. Of course, the mice must be kept away 
or you will lose your bulbs. Trapping and poisoning 
should soon thin their numbers. 

1013—Harrison’s Musk (Sumarongi).—Harrison’s 
Musk can be increased only by cuttings, dividing plants, 
or by pieces of root, which like the other Musks are long 
creeping stolons in the soil. As the plant is a true hybrid, 
that is, a product from a cross between two diverse species 
of the Mimulus family, it is barren. Every effort has been 
made to induce it to seed, but allseem to have failed. As 
the common Musk is so cheap and plentiful why not 
purchase a few plants and thus secure a good stock? 
Possibly your seedlings will be finer the second year, as 
Musks are perennials. 

10143—Mossy lawn (Mrs. G.).—The first course to 
take is to pull out with a coarse sharp-toothed rake as 
much of the Moss as youcan. Then give the lawn a heavy 
dressing of soot to wash in, and both help to kill it and 
benefit the Grass. Then in the autumn give a dressing of 
Basic Slag-manure at 2 1b. perrod, and on that a liberal dres- 
sing of fine soil, which should be well raked in from time to 
time. Then in the spring sow On it good pasture Grass 
seeds, well rake in, and roll, then in May give a 
dressing of 1 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia. 

1015—Belladonna Lily (J/ex).—Amaryllis Bella- 
donna usually does well grown in pots or planted out close 
to a warm wall or house, several inches deep and in good 
soil. Possibly your soil has not been good enough to 
cause strong leafage to be produced, as that is the 
primary cause of the formation of flower-buds by the bulb 
for the succeeding season. The roots should be potted 
singly, if of good size, in 7-inch pots, and in a compost of 
two-thirds turfy loam, the rest peat, old decayed manure, 
and sand. Under ordinary conditions they should bloom 
well in your greenhouse. 


1016—Book on gardening (7. P.).—Sucha book as 
you ask for, to include everything that relates to the gar- 
den, hardly exists, except in very costly form, such as 
‘*Loudon’s Encyclopedia.” That may cost perhaps 30s. 
You will find very much that it useful in the. ‘‘Garden 
Manual,” price ls. 2d., free. Apply to publisher, 12, Mitre- 
court Chambers, Fleet-street, London. Books on garden- 
ing generally are written specially for special things. Thus 
there are several of each on each section such as you name, 
and it is only by purchasing many such books that the 
information asked for can be given. It is really very 
difficult to recommend books, so many are disappointing. 


1017—Chilian Crocus (Tecophylea cyanocrocus) 
(Calceolus).—This is usually grown in a frame in this 
country, but we saw several plants in bloom in the open 
border of a sheltered Dorsetshire garden not long since. 
They seem to be hardier and more satisfactory when raised 
from seed than when procured as bulbs, and have been 
known to endure severe weather during their early stages 
of growth without harm. We would suggest that they 
are given the same treatment that we have advised for 
Placea ornata. We would protect both from frost, cover- 
ing the bell-glasses, when necessary, with mats or straw, 
but this should rarely be needfulin your favoured locality. 
Whenever the temperature rose to about 35 degs. to 
40 degs. we should remove the bell-glasses altogether, 
replacing them when it fell below this limit. 


1018—Planting a field (J. #. K.),—It would have 
helped us very much if you had mentioned the 
nature of the planting you desired to introduce into your 
field, also whether the field is arable or meadow land. 
Without we know your object it is not possible satisfac- 
torily to advise. As it is adjoining a churchyard we 
assume that you wish it to be of somewhat analogous 
character. If that be so then write to the publisher of this 
paper for information, also Robinson’s ‘‘ Wild Garden,” 
which may help you very much; its price is 12s. Or you 
may find ‘‘God’s Acre Beautiful,” price per post 8s. 
(cheaper form, 1s.), by the same author, suit your pur- 
pose. 


1019-Improving poor lawn (ZL. B.).—In so 
comparatively moist a district as Carnforth, you should 
have no difficulty in securing good Grass growth on your 
lawn. Just now, however, not to disfigure it during the 
summer, you will do well to put upon it Basic Slag 2 lb. 
to the rod, and about 1 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia, 
well broken fine. Such a dressing should soon show its 
effects. Late in the winter endeavour to spread over the 
lawn a good dressing of any fine grit or soil, and on that 
sow soot, then with a coarse rake well scratch it about 
and make it cover the lawn thoroughly. The winter rains 
will wash it in, and a further dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia, or even guano, or almost any artificial-manure 
in April will help wonderfully. 


1020—Palms in boxes (Lynton).—Both Palms and 
Tree-Ferns willdo in boxes, but to enable them to bear the 
root pressure and lifting also to become enduring, they 
should be made of fully 14-inch wood. The sizes of the 
boxes must be regulated by the sizes of the pots the Palms 
are now in. A box being square gives much larger root- 
room than pots. Have a few 3-inch holes bored in the 
bottoms and put in plenty of rubble for drainage. It 
much helps to move the Palms about if the tubs or boxes 
have side handles to them. Let them be painted green 
outside and lead colour inside. Be sure and not make 
ete Age large. Twice the soil area of the present pots 
will do. 


1021—Marketing flowers (Enterprise).—The only 
book we know of that deals with the packing and 
marketing of flowers is Shaw’s ‘‘ Market Gardening,” 
price 1s, 2d., from the publisher at this office, Southampton- 
street, Strand, London, This is a very comprehensive 
work, and includes detail on most if not all subjects 
relating to marketing. You should apply to Macmillan 
and Oo., Bedford-street, London, W.C., for a list of 
their shilling gardening manuals, of which they have 
several. Marketing for sale and profit is a vocation that 
requires great experience. Also you must, once starting, 
be able to keep up a constant supply. We do not like to 
advise in a matter which may lead to hoth loss and 
disappointment. 


1022—Dahlia blooms for show (Seabrooke).— 
Instead of shading the blooms by the aid of caps, as used 
to be the case, growers now tie a piece of netting or muslin 
over each flower loosely, as it expands, that excludes ear- 
wigs, and shades the bloom from hot sunshine. 

1023—Cutting down bulb stems (Whinchal).— 
It would not be wise to cut down the stems of Lilies, 
Orown Imperials, or of Irises until they had fully ripened 
or matured. When that is the case they may then be 
removed. Whilst still green certain work is being done in 
perfecting the bulbs for the succeeding season. 


10243—-New Zealand Rhubarb (0. H.).—The 
garden Rhubarbs grown here are chiefly from cold 
climates, and indoors they are always herbaeeous. Possibly 
the New Zealand variety is of the same species; but in 
that climate does not rest as here. Keeping up a tem- 
perature will with us keep Rhubarb constantly growing. 
Still, it would be worth your while to see if you can get 
some seed of the variety sent home. 


1025—Tomatoes and Melons (Thankful).—You 
may exhibit Tomatoes in a collection of vegetables. They 
are always so regarded and admitted ; indeed, a good dish 
of handsome Tomatoes constitutes a strong feature. 
Melons are admissible to fruit collections only, but not to 
vegetables. One in a collection of the latter would 
disqualify. Of course, Cucumbers and Marrows are 
vegetables. 

1026—A wild garden (Edinburgh).—Get the coarse 
Grass in your garden cut with a scythe, and give it, with 
the hay, to some cowman to take away. Keep the Grass 
hard mown all the season, and should rain come, heavily 
rolled. If you prune your Pear-tree very bare it will but 
reproduce strong wood again unless you severely root- 
prune it. Or perhaps you had better remove it altogether 
if it gives too much shade. CutthelIvy hard back. Grub 
out all the Brambles. Clean the ground of weeds. Fork 
it over, and well manure it, and then in the autumn plant 
more Roses and various descriptions of hardy perennials, 
We may not recommend any special firm. Consult our 
advertisement columns. 

1027—Raspberries (Thorn).—So long as a plantation 
or row of Raspberries continue to throw up strong canes, 
so long will they fruit well. If the soil be well manured 
yearly, just lightly forked in only in the winter, they will 
do well for very many years. If, however, you think your 
stock are getting weak, it will be wise to make a fresh 

lantation of young suckers on fresh well-manured ground 
in the autumn, but do not destroy your old breadth until 
the new one has got well into bearing. 


1028—Strawberry plants flowerless(Z. D. 4.). 
—Had your most recently planted Strawberry runners 
only been blind, we might have assumed that they did 
not flower because too small. But as those longer planted 
were the same we should hold that your stock had become 
barren, and that it was desirable for you to clear such 
plants off absolutely, and get fresh stock from others who 
have really good fruiting ones. Get such runners as 
strong as you can at once, and plant in good soil. They 
should give good fruit next summer. 


1029—Peach-trees failing (Dutch).—We do not 
ascribe the falling of leaves from your Peach-trees to their 
having had manure-water, unless you gave it them 
exceptionally strong. Of that you must be the best judge. 
We should rather infer that the primary cause was dryness 
at the roots, as these trees need under glass very heavy 
waterings. Dig down a narrow hole, and test the condition 
of the soil where the roots are. 


1030—F'oul field (Cora ).—Yours is rather an agricul- 
tural question. Still, it isevident that you can do nothing 
with the soil until it is crushed down fine and well cleaned. 
That should be done with heavy press roller and harrows. 
Then you could sow on it, if rain came, Early White 
Turnips and Rape, the green of which Fowls would eat. 
Then in the spring you could sow some Barley on a 
portion, some pig Peas, which the Fowls, when ripe, would 
eat, and plant some with Cabbages to chop up for the 
Fowls. 


1031—Hardy annuals for the winter (Zenobia). 
The keeping of hardy annuals sown outdoors over the 
winter to bloom in the spring depends very much on soil 
and situation. If your soil be sandy, and site not cold 
and bleak, no doubt you may be able to winter outdoors 
Nemophila, Mignonette, Gilia tricolor, Collinsia bicolor, 
Shirley Poppies, Centaurea Cyanus (Cornflower), Chrysan- 
themum segetum (yellow Cornflower), Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Silenes pendula and compacta, Saponaria 
calabrica, &c. These are but some of the many hardy 
annuals that sown the third week in August outdoors will 
ordinarily winter well. 

1032—Seedling Coleuses (J. J.).—We should not 
like to advise you that your Ooleuses from seed are 
exceptionally good, because we constantly see some 
wonderfully fine and beautifully marked plants in many 
directions so raised. Really, the leading seedsmen have 
such beautiful strains that anyone purchasing a packet of 
seed, sowing it. carefully, for fhe seed is very small, and 
raising a batch of plants, will be certain to find some richly 
coloured things amongst them. Only a few days since we 
saw at a small country show a few seedlings. really 


amongst the finest we have ever seen. Coleusesare hardly 


worth naming. There are so many, and seed strains are 
so fine. 

1033—Pansies dying (Pansy).—The plants you cent 
were so damaged, and the small insects you referred to in 
your note also were lost, that we are at a loss to explain 
the cause of failure. Your plants have very probably 
been attacked by wireworms, and you must rid the soil of 
these. A dressing of gas-lime on the garden intended for 
next year’s planting would be best, and this should be 
done as scon as possible, and allowed-to remain for some 
time, after which it may be dug in. An alternative is 
constant working of the soil, keeping a sharp look-out 
for wireworm on all occasions. 


1034— Various (Hibernia).—The Cornflowers sent are 
of the ordinary annual or biennial Centaurea Cyanus, or 
Blue Cornflower family. They are so far hardy that both 
gardeners and amateurs sow the seed in autumn, the plants 
standing all the winter, and, if thinned, blooming freely 
the following summer. Such plants are always finer than 
when raised from seed sown in the spring. Sow end of 
August or early in September, You can saye your own 
seeclasitripens. Sow seedsof Eschscholtzia and Pentstemon 


at once, the former outdoors, the latter in shallow pans or 
boxes in a frame, and so winter them, planting out in 
April. You had better sow the Iris seed under glass in 
the spring in warmth, but do not expect any very satis- 
factory results. -You had far better purchase plants of 
perennial varieties or bulbs of the bulbous kinds. The 
first-named plant is a hardy annual, and sprawls about ; 
flowers yellow. The second is a hardy biennial, colour 
various, and grows 2 feet in height. The Iris variety we 
do not recognise. Your soil seems to be a sandy loam, 
but it is difficult to tell in so dry a condition. Dig it deep 
and manure well for plants. : 


1035—Points of Carnations, &c. (Bc).—Rough or 
serrated edges to Carnations are grave defects from the 
florist’s point of view. In Picotees, the edges, whether 
light or heavy, should be very clearly defined, the petals 
being otherwise pure white, except the yellow ground. 
These, too, have rim or irregular edgings yet, but they 
will be improved upon intime. Flaked Carnations should 
have pure white grounds, and the flakes or markings very 
clearly cut on the petals. Bizarres have two colours in 
the flakes or markings, and the grounds are both white 
and coloured. Flowers 2 inches across are of good show 
size. 

1036—Regal Pelargoniums (Quandary ).— 
Assuming that your Regal Show Pelargonium-cuttings 
have rooted, the sooner they can be shifted into small or 
60-sized pots the better. In these they will, during the 
winter, root well, and if kept on a shelf near the glass in 
the greenhouse, make good sturdy growth. They should, 
about April, need shifting into either 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots. Keep the plants during winter just moist, but 
give plenty of light and air. We do not understand how 
you lost your plants previously. : 


1037—Fumigating Peach-house (Z. Anglian).— 
No harm to the trees will result from fumigating a Peach- 
house with Tobacco-paper now ; but the fruits should not 
be ripening, or they may taste of the nicotine. Red-spider 
is, however, more generated by a dry atmosphere, and if 
you well flooded the floor, syringed the trees, coated the 
pipes with sulphur-wash and made them hot, then shut 
the house up close, doing this three or four nights in 
succession, you would do very much more good in killing 
the spider. 


10838—Coleus for exhibition (D. R.).—We should, 
indeed, be surprised to learn that a Coleus in a pot was 
objected to as not being a greenhouse plant. Certainly 
that is whatitis. Of course, Coleuses are bedded out, but 
so also are many plants that, like the Coleus, are not 
hardy, yet are really greenhouse plants. Surely no one 
will dispute your acting as we have advised ? 


1039—Raspberry decay (£. W.).—The complaint 
made to us, and to which we recently replied, respecting 
the decay of Raspberry-canes, even after.they have seemed 
to ripen or to begin to fruit, is not atall in agreement with 
your case. Your man in digging between the rows as he 
did was guilty of a very foolish action, such as the veriest 
tyro in gardening knows to be wrong. In the case we 
replied to—and we frequently meet with similar ones in 
good gardens where no digging is carried out—the cause 
of the decay of the cane is due to the lack in the soil of 
certain essential elements. Then some yarieties will do 
well where others die. 


1040—Old Apple-trees renovating (Moscrea).— 
If your trees are very old, and you wish to create in them 
new growth, it is rather risky to behead very old trees. 
You may try one or two the first year, cutting down the 
branches to within from 2 feet to 3 feet from where they 
break from the main stem, and see how far they break into 
new growth. Then you may also, in the autumn when 
the leaves have fallen, cut fromthe trees some stout young 
shoots, tie them in a bundle, and lay them in under a 
north wall to keep them dormant till the spring, then use 
them to regraft the same tree you have beheaded. In 
April, just as the sap is rising, is a proper time to graft. 


1041—Plants on gravel (West Park),.—Your note 
on this subject fails to convey the information as to 
whether you want to grow plants in gravel or on a gravelly 
soil? Practically almost any ordinary garden plants will 
do on such soil if it be broken up deeply, keeping the 
gravel under, and adding some well-decayed manure. A 


‘liberal dressing also of soil from ditches, or clay, or any 


description of foreign soil will help yours, if shallow, 
greatly. To specially indicate a few plants, where practic- 
ally anything will do, would be useless. We know of no 
book that is specially devoted to this subject, or in any 
way deals with it. Deep workings and ample dressings 
soon make fruitful the poorest of soils. 


1042—EHverlasting Peas (Zcnobia),—There is no 
Everlasting Sweet Pea. True Sweet Peas, so called 
because of their beautiful perfume, are annuals. The 
chief kind of Everlasting Peas is Lathyrus grandi- 
florus. This variety carries rich reddish-crimson or 
magenta flowers in pairs only. Then there is Lathyrus 
latifolius, which produces reddish-purple, pure white, 
delicate pink, and other coloured. flowers in great 
profusion, in clumps or spikes of a dozen or so. This is 
the most common EverlastingsRea: ~ The white is specially 
beautiful. Flowers of these have little perfume. The 
roots are perennial, and once planted should be left 
untouched for several years. L. latifolius seeds freely, and 
plants can easily be raised if sown in the early spring. The 
other kind does not seed. Portions of roots have to be 
planted in the winter. 


10483—Pruning Apple-trees (G. F. E.).—You may 
not -pinch—the shoots are too hard for that—but cut back 
side-shoots on main branches of your old Apple-trees now 
to about four leaf-buds, the object being to induce the 
back or leaf-buds to swell up, and become converted into 
fruit-buds, thus making the tree more fruitful. But as 
yours are old trees it will be wise to leave the leading 
shoots in all cases to extend the tree, as such trees, unless 
root pruned, do not favour the severe repression that hard 
pruning produces. Roman Hyacinth-bulbs may be planted 
out after they have been forced, and they will bloom in 
clumps in the open border moderately. They are not, 
however, usually grown as hardy border bulbs, 


1044—Cauliflowers and Broccolis (X.).—We 
advise you not to attempt to save seed of these members 
of the Brassicw family on a small scale. . The: result will 
certainly be demoralisation by.pollen from other members 
of the family, and the seed product would produce all sorts 
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of greens, but few real white heads. There is such extreme 
affinity in Brassice that it is possible to get seed of any 
of the members true only when grown in bulk, or quite 
isolated from others. The very early Snowball Cauliflower 
will carry heads, bloom, and seeds the same season if the 
plants be raised early in the spring under glass, and be 
put out on to a warm border. Later Cauliflowers have to 
be raised in the autumn, wintered in frames, then put out 
early to bloom and seed. Generally the stocks are raised 
abroad. Broccolis are biennial, and the plants, raised from 
seed sown in April, have to stand the winter and flower the 
following summer. 


1045—Plants for greenhouse (Somerset).—As 
your greenhouse is standing alone without protection, it 
will become very cold in the winter, and an oil-stove may 
be but poor protection in very severe weather, at night 
especially. What plants you put into it should be, there- 
fore, fairly hardy, such as Azaleas, Camellias, Genistas, 
Hydrangeas, India-rubber-plants, and similar things, as 
tender plants would probably be killed by the first hard 
frost. You can raise in it seeds of Carnations, Pansies, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, etc., and you may sow in pots 
seeds of Mignonette, Clarkia pulchella, Schizanthus, 
| Chrysanthemum tricolor, Eschscholtzia, Nemophila, 
Intermediate Stocks, and similar annuals, thinly, in 5-inch 
pots. Do that now and towards the end of the month, 
thinning the plants well, as these are fairly hardy. 


1046—Double Begonias (S. K.).—Remeving the 
single or side blooms on Begonia-plants that are carrying 
double blooms is a matter of taste. No doubt the double 
flowers come finer, and the plants look better if these 
single or female flowers be pinched off. But if seed be 
wanted then it is needful to take pollen from the double 
| flowers, and with it fertilise the pistils of the side or female 
blooms. Certainly seed-pods are often formed by these 
naturally, but to get finer varieties pollen obtained from 
other doubles is best to use. You need not fear that 
your plants will produce single flowers the next year if 
they carry single blooms now. Being stronger the 
| double flowers should be all the finer also. 


1047—Bulbs in greenhouse (4. L. M.).—You 
will do best, unless you can purchase a Vallota purpurea 
growing in a pot, to obtain a dry bulb early in the winter 
and pot it. Then also purchase bulbs of the white and pink 
Gladiolus Colvillei, putting five into a 6-inch pot. The 
Polyanthus Narcissi do well in a cool-house, as also will any 
of the finer Daffodils. Freesias, beautiful white flowering 
bulbs, seven or eight in a 6-inch pot, will do well. Of 
course, Hyacinths, Tulips, Liliums, Roman Hyacinths, 
Tigridias, Spireas, and Lachenalias make up a good list of 
bulbous or similar rooted flowers that will do well in a 
cool-house from which frost is excluded. 


1048—Defective Peas (7. H.).—We think you are 
unjust to your gardener, whoever he may be, in assuming 
, that he is thick-headed and opinionated in the matter of 
manuring your Peas. We have seen Peas in exactly the 
same condition as yours in many good gardens. They 
have been attacked by thrips—very tiny insects, which 
speedily suck the sap from the leafage, and cause it to 
curl and turn brown about the points, and, of course, 
checks pod development. Thrips are generated by heat 
and a dry atmosphere. Peas not only need ample mois- 
ture at the roots, but frequent overhead sprinklings or 
waterings in hot, dry weather. We fear no treatment now 
will benefit your rows, 


1049—Karthing up Potatoes (A. G.. C.).—The 
statement you quote from the latest edition of the 
“Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary” to the effect that 
“earthing up Potatoes reduces the average crop” of 
tubers” is a very old one. It was written by Johnson, 
the editor, or one of his contributors, forty years ago, and 
the new editors have adopted it withoutexperience. Really, 
it is not true. Some of the heaviest crops ever lifted have 
been produced by well moulded up plants, Still, earthing 
up is largely adopted for two reasons; first, to keep the 
young tubers buried and excluded from light and air; 
and, second, to help exclude from contact with them the 
minute spores of the Potato-fungus. The practice is a 
good one, but it should be done well and with care, the 
rows being wide enough apart for the purpose. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—John _Bees.—Globe Thistle 
(Echinops ruthenicus), Young Rose Grower.—1, Crown 
Prince ; 2, Princess Beatrice (H.P.) ; 3, Merveille de Lyon ; 
4, Ulrich Brunner ; 5, Beauty of Waltham; 6, Cheshunt 
Hybrid. M. C., Boughton Leigh.—The flower had 
decayed through being packed in yery wet Moss, Rev. 
A. W. Drake.—Lilium Humboldti.m—R. J. M.—Zephyr- 
anthes carinata.—-H, R. L, A.—Ledum palustre. 
£. C.—A very good kind, but we do not know its name 
There are so many. 7. L. H.—Schubertia grandiflora. 
There are few places where it will succeed out-of-doors. 
It is seldom satifactory, however.—T. W. Yates.—Pyrus 
hybrida. —— £. Harris, —3, Probably a Hemanthus; 
7, Veronica speciosa, We cannot name the others because 
flowers were not sent.—Dungarvan.—Begonia Worth- 
iana.—H. K.—Centaurea ragusina.—J. E., Kelsall.— 
Periploca greca.—Quandary.—We cannot name such 
florist’s flowers as Fuchsias. Your proper’ plan is to send 
them to some specialist or gardener who has a collection 
to compare them with.—H. J. Guest.—We cannot name 
plant without flowers. The Orchid is correct as far as we 
can judge from description ; but a bloom would settle the 
matter at once.——H. F.—The Carnation is Reynolds 
Hole. The others are probably seedlings, not named 
kinds. M. Y. H.—1, Eugene Furst ; 2, Niphetos.— 
XxX. Y. Z.—The Rose is Crimson Rambler. You will find 
some cultural hints in Nos. 1,008, 1,009, 1,011 of GARDENING. 
——J. B. Carter.—Adam (synonymous with President), —— 
D. Matheson.—Hemerocallis aurantiaca. Nota true Lily, 
but usually known as the Day Lily. Geddington.—You 
have sent too many. Six is the limit. Roses also are not 
very easy to name, but the following are, we think, as 
correct as possible : 1, Etienne Levet ; 2, Beauty of Ches- 
hunt ; 3, Ulrich Brunner ; 5, A. K. Williams ; 6, Souvenir 
de Ja Malmaison; 9, Mme. Victor ;Verdier ; 10, Duke of 
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Edinburgh ; 11, John Hopper.—A. A. Trade, Dalton. 
—Galega officinalis. A Constant Reader.—Lavatera 
trimestris. Gosport is sufficient address. 


Names of fruits.—/. E.—We regret that we cannot 
from the fruits sent name your Gooseberries. They seem 
all to belong to the Lancashire prize section, such as are 
little grown in the south. Of course, there are persons 
who would find names for you, but not one may be correct, 
and what good would such naming be? Possibly if you 
could send these fruits to some Manchester growers they 
may know them, but it would be very difficult indeed for 
even the most expert to tell you names correctly from 
single fruits, even if they knew, without seeing the habit 
and character of the bushes. We, at least, will be no 
party to giving names that are only problematical and 
would only deceive you.—J.. A. H. H.—Whilst the Plum 
sent was sound, the Gooseberries and Cherries (evidently 
Morellos), were smashed and quite indistinguishable. 
Ripe soft fruits sent by post need to be packed with 
exceptional care to arrive safe. The Plum, no doubt, is 
Rivers’ Early Prolific, but as to the Gooseberries, even if 
sound, naming varieties that have no individual character- 
istics, but resemble so many others out of the several 
scores of varieties in existence, is out of the question.—— 
P. W.—1, Whitesmith ; 2, Railway ; 3, Rifleman ; 4, Keep- 
sake; 5, Too poor to name; 6, Greengage. A. M.— 
1 and 2, Smashed; 3, Red Champagne; 4, London; 
5, Whitesmith; 6, Drill_—Reader.—1, Whitesmith ; 
2, Green Hedgehog. J. B.T. and J. P.—We regret that 
it is really impossible to name either. So far as we can 
judge they do not resemble varieties popular in the 
south. Any considerable northern trade grower of 
Gooseberries who has an extensive collection might be 
able to furnish some of the names, but Gooseberries have 
to be determined almost as much by the growth or habit 
of the bush as by the colour or form of the fruit. If 
unscrupulous we could easily give them names, but we do 
not wish to mislead. 














BIRDS, 


Grey Parrot (Moses Price ).—Although 
your bird was very thin, and had evidently 
been ailing for some time, most of the internal 
organs were in a fairly healthy condition (the 
gizzard being well furnished with coarse grit, 
showing it had been well treated in that 
respect) ; the lungs were in a state of inflamma- 
tion. The only remedy in such a case is 
continuous warmth, and which must be had 
recourse to before the complaint has taken 
strong hold on the system. This lung trouble, 
which is one of the most frequent as well as 
most formidable of complaints to which house 
birds are subject, is often caused by exposure to 
a current of cold air ; those kept much out-of- 
doors, or in a garden aviary, are much less 
liable to suffer in this respect. Grey Parrots 
should be fed upon Maize, boiled till soft, then 
strained and wiped dry ; this should form the 
staple food, to which may be added Canary- 
seed, Millet, Hemp, Nuts, and any ripe fruit 
that may bein season. Animal food should not 
be given in any form, while bread and milk 
should be but seldom supplied. A little salt 
mixed with the grit, sand, or a piece of cuttle- 
fish-bone given to nibble at will prove very 
beneficial in keeping them in good health, 
while a piece of unpainted wood, such as a 
large cotton-reel,. will provide them with 
exercise for their powerful beaks. An unlimited 
supply of water should be allowed, although it 
is well to restrict the quantity until they become 
acclimatised, but, in point of fact, a large per- 
centage of these birds die within a few months 
of their arrival in this country. 


Cockatoo ailing (Ignorance ). — This, 
from your further description, would appear to 
be a case of rupture. All you can do is to keep 
the bird on low diet for a time should there be 
any tendency to obesity, excessive fatness often 
being the cause of this trouble, which is also 
sometimes brought about through constipation 
of the bowels. You should, if possible, anoint 
the part that protrudes with castor-oil, and 
gently press back the substance when help 
appears to be needed, and should there be any 
appearance of constipation a few drops of castor- 
oil may be administered, for on no account must 
the bird experience any difficulty in relieving 
itself, this being certain to aggravate the case. 
Keep the patient as quiet as possible, and avoid 
heating, stimulating foods. It is, however, 
very unlikely that a permanent cure can be 
effected. It is unfortunate that it is so savage 
in its disposition, as this renders the treatment 
of the case so much more difficult. 


Food for Canaries (NV. ).—Canary-seed 
and Rape should form the staple food for these 
birds ; the properties of the former are too warm 
and fattening, while Rape, of the small brown 
kind, known as summer Rape, is of a cooling 
quality, and nourishing. These should be sup- 
plied inthe proportion of one-third Rape to two- 
thirds Canary. A little Millet-seed may occasion- 
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ally be given, the white French Millet being the 
best. Hemp-seed must be used very sparingly, 
just afew grains now and then, as it is too 
stimulating to be used in quantity ; it should be 
of the lesser kind, bright, and free from unripe 
greenish seeds. During moulting time a little 
linseed may be given, as it is useful in aiding 
Canaries at that critical period. Some of the 
seed mixtures as sold in packets are good, but 
those containing Inga-seed should be carefully 
avoided, as it has a strong tendency to bring on 
disease of the liver, although supplied to 
breeding hens by some fanciers. A little fresh 
green food should be given daily, and may 
consist of Lettuce, Chickweed, Dandelion, or 
Groundsel ; the latter is in its best condition 
when flowering freely in the spring. Fresh, 
pure water, both for bathing and for drinking, 
should be given every day. 





BEES. 


Bees not working in section (Dulcic 
Thomas).—This particular stock of Bees is, in 
all probability, not so strong in numbers as are 
your other hives. In getting work done in 
supers, everything depends upon the hive being 
full to overflowing with Bees at the moment of 
the honey flow. Untold quantities of honey 
are lost to the apiarian who has not all his hives 
ready for the honey harvest when it arrives, and 
in many seasons the honey flow is of very short 
duration. But in point of fact there are but 
few apiaries of any size but what contain a hive 
or two, that, in spite of careful attention, fall 
behind in honey gathering. Had you earlier 
in the season contracted this particular hive by 
means of the division-boards, having first 
removed a couple of the outside frames, you 
would in all probability have forced the Bees 
up into the supers. Again, there is a great 
deal in putting on the supers at the right 
moment, for if supplied before the hive is full of 
Bee” and honey, the sections are frequently 
discarded, and in some cases the Bees will 
swarm rather than take advantage of the 
additional room offered by them. Sometimes 
the supers are not sufficiently covered up to 
maintain the internal warmth so necessary for 
comb-building, and not only so, but the tem- 
perature of the hive is thereby lowered, 
causing breeding to be retarded, preventing the 
population becoming sufficiently numerous to 
carry on the super-work ; to create a draught 
though the hive, excepting in the most sultry 
weather, is to court certain failure in obtaining 
super-honey. Unless you have any Heather 
within reach of the Bees, you had better remove 
the sections, the honey harvest being now over. 





LAW, 


Nuisance from greenhouse chim- 
ney.—The smoke from the chimney of an 
adjoining greenhouse causes an_ intolerable 
nuisance, and sometimes drives me out of my 
own garden for half of the day. I have suggested 
to the occupier that he should use coke, as being 
both cheaper and better, but the nuisance gets 
worse. Have lany remedy or must I put up 
with the nuisance ?—ALPHA. 

*." The aunoyance caused by the smoke 
constitutes an actionable nuisanee, for which 
you may claim damages and an injunction in 
the county court. It is presumed that the 
greenhouse chimney has not been in existence 
for twenty years, asin that case all that you 
could do would be to require that the volume of 
smoke should not be now increased.—K. C. T. 


Sub-tenant holding over. —I shall 
esteem it a favour if you can advise me under 
the following circumstances: 1, I am at present 
occupying a small nursery of three acres in 
Surrey, of which for ten years I held an under- 
lease (the latter expiring in March last) at a 
rental of £85 per annum. 2, Prior to the expir- 
ing of underlease I offered to renew the lease at 
£70 per annum. This offer, however, has not 
been accepted or refused, though in conversation 
with owner’s solicitor, a certain reduction of 
rent was regarded probable, £75 per year being 
mentioned.. 3, As a full quarter has now 
elapsed since the expiration of underlease, I ani 
anxious to know what rental in the absence of 
any agreement whatever can be justly demanded 
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and whether such would be regarded as a pre- 
cedent in future. 4, In event of owner not 
conforming to my terms, what notice to quit 
(under the circumstances) am I compelled to 
give? Iam told I occupy the position of yearly 
tenant and subject to six months’ notice. Is 
this so? 5. Tenant from whom I underlease 
has now left ; his tenancy was completed by me, 
and the owner I refer to above is really the 
owner. The land is covered with glass, in 
which produce for market is grown.—LEAsE- 
HOLDER. 


*,* When the tenant for a term of years 
holds over after the expiration of his lease, he 
becomes a tenant on sufferance; but when he 
pays, or agrees to pay, any subsequent rent at 
the previous rate, a new tenancy is thereby 
created upon the same terms and conditions as 
those contained in the expired lease, so far as 
those are not inconsistent with a yearly tenancy. 
Although you are (or were) only a sub-tenant, 
your position is not really different from that of 
a superior tenant holding over ; you are a tenant 
on sufferance and the landlord may at any time 
bring ejectment against you. It was your duty 
to give up possession when the term of your 
lease expired, and you should have quitted or 
have brought the negotiations for a renewal of 
the tenancy to aconclusion. You might have 
been unable to negotiate terms satisfactory 
to yourself, but in that event you should 
have quitted. Until rent is paid, or agreed 
to be paid, you are not a yearly tenant ; you 
are and will remain a tenant on sufferance, 
and you are entitled to no notice whatever. 
Your landlord cannot recover any rent from 
you, but he can recover from you compensation 
for the use and occupation of the holding, and 
the amount recoverable is not necessarily the 
old rent. It will be such sum as the jury may 
find the occupation to be worth, and may be 
greater or less than the old rent. As your 
landlord’s solicitor regarded a reduction of £10 
a year as probable, it seems likely that the 
landlord will accept rent at that rate, as he 
evidently wishes you to remain as tenant ; but, 
if he thinks proper, he may refuse to accept any 
sum less than he chooses to demand, and on your 
refusal may take his chance with a jury. Youcer- 
tainly cannot compel him to accept the reduction 
of £15 you required, and you should make the 
best arrangement you can with him. Such 
rent as you may now pay will continue to be 
payable, unless you enter into an express con- 
tract for some other sum.—K. C. T. ~ 


Fruit overhanging neighbour’s 
garden.—The gardens of myself and my 
neighbour are divided by a rail about 8 feet 
high, and one of his Apple-trees overhangs my 
garden path. My neighbour orders persons 
coming along my path to go away, as he is 
afraid they may touch his Apples. Can we not 
claim the Apples that overhang my garden, or 
can we not have the branches cut off? — 
A. R. B. 


*, You cannot claim the Apples on the over- 
hanging branches, but you may require your 
neighbour to cut back the overhanging branches. 
If he neglects to comply with a written request 
to do the work in a week, you may do the work 
yourself, but the branches and the Apples on 
them will not become your property, and you 
must place the severed portions on his boundary. 
—K. C. T. 


Licensed hawkers and market 
tolls (Alert)\—You have misconstrued both 
the law and my replies. It seems that it was 
the reply on page 194 to which you alluded in 
your question on page 330, and in that reply 
there was no such assertion as that ‘‘ a licensed 
hawker is exempt from market tolls.” The ques- 
tion of such exemption was never raised, and in 
the concluding sentence of his query ‘‘ Old Sub- 
scriber ” added, ‘‘ I admit that if I stand in the 
market Iam liable.” His question was as to 
the right of a market gardener to sell his own 
produce in the streets of a borough or elsewhere 
(outside a tollable market) without a licence 
and without paying atoll. Market gardeners, 
as such, do not require a licence when selling 
fruit, ete., but they are not exempted from the 
the penalty provided by section 13 of the Mar- 
kets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847, unless they 
have a hawker’s licence ; if they do take out such 
a licence they are exempt from the penalty under 
that section. The effect of that section is to 


exempt a licensed hawker from the penalty pro- 
vided for selling elsewhere than in the market 
(but within the prescribed limits) any article in 
respect of which tolls may be taken in the mar- 
ket, and is not to exempt a licensed hawker 
from liability to toll where tolls may be taken 
in respect of produce sold or offered for sale in 
the streets. Sections 33 to 41 of the Act of 
1847, which are incorporated with your borough 
Act, are not concerned with the amount of the 
tolls nor with the matters in respect of which 
tolls may be taken ; they have reference to the 
collection and recovery of the tolls. Sometimes 
alocal Act contains a provision permitting selling 
in the streets upon obtaining a licence or paying 
the prescribed toll, and if such a provision is 
contained in your borough Act, or in any local 
or special Act in force in the borough, it will 
prevail, and I have little doubt there is some 
such provision. The schedule of tolls will 
have been allowed by the Local Government 
Board, and as you say the schedule distinctly 
states, ‘‘ For every waggon drawn through the 
streets for the purpose of exposing goods for 
sale, 1s. per day,” also for every basket of fruit, 
fish, or vegetables, etc., brought into the 
borough .... per day,” I cannot see any 
ground upon which you could defend the pro- 
ceedings to recover the toll. It is no use dis- 
cussing the applied provisions of the Act of 1845, 
and I think any proceedings you may take will 
fail. As to an action against the corporation 
for the damages to your good name, I think 
that no moral opprobrium rests upon a person 
who defends a demand on principle, although it 
may turn out that his view was mistaken. Any 
such action would come within the provisions of 
the Public Authorities Protection Act, 1893, 
and if you will refer to section 1 (a) you will 
find that there is a six months’ limit imposed. 
I can see no ground on which you can hope to 
set aside the convictions or to recover damages. 
Should you decide upon further litigation, you 
should do so on the advice of a solicitor, and 
not conduct your own case.—K. OC. T. 


Violas (Tufted Pansies) should be planted 


in their permanent quarters in September or October 
for fine display early in the spring. They are quite hardy. 
Catalogue free. Specimen dozen, 2s. 6d.: 100 plants, in 10 
distinct varieties, for bedding, 10s., all named, and car, paid. 
—WM. SYDENHAM, Tamworth, Staffs. 


OSES.—Should be ordered now for autumn 


Planting. I have several thousand of the finest varieties 
in cultivation for sale. List free. Specimen dozen, 5s. 6d. 
Magniticent 100, in 50 varieties, 30s. Allnamed and car. paid. 
—WM. SYDENHAM, Tamworth, Staffs. 


PAN SY or VIOLA SEED.—Sown now will 
make splendid flowering plants in the early spring. ys 

) 
5s. per packet.—WM. 














guaranteed saved from the best exhibition varieties. 
finer quality procurable. Is., 2s. 6d., 
SYDENHAM, Tamworth, Staffs. 


GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 
Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes, 
12 by 10 14 by 12 20 by 12 20 by 14 20 by 18 
14 by 10 16 by 12 18 by 14 20 by 16 22 by 18 
16by10 18by12 I18by16 24by16 24by18 


100 feet b 100 feet b 3rds qualit: 
tthe inon } 8/6 tthe Shoe” + 12/6 4 porborese 





NoTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above e8, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6, 3 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft., 15-0z., 7/6 per box: 21-oz. 9/- per box. 1/-extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28lb., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (net from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail ; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C. 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


66 AMERICAN POCKET CATAPULTS.”— 


Powerful, accurate. Kill at immense distance. 
Greatest success of the day. Price ls. 3d. each, post free. 
Shooting, fishing, aud sporting requisites—J. EGGLE- 
STON, Naturalist, 26, Greta-terrace, Sunderland. 


TEN TS! TENTS !! TENTS !!!—Best Army 


Selected, nearly new, made of best white flax canvas, 40 ft. 
circumference, ag ee with mallet, pegs, poles, and lines, 
for 25s. Oost over £6. Oar. paid.—_UNIVERSAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION East-street Works, Reading. (Name paper.) 


ANTED, Situation as Head Working 


Gardener, where three or more are kept; thorough 
experience, indoors and out, especially in hardy plants; 
thorough knowledge of fruit, both in forcing and hardy, also 
in kitchen garden; much used to the management of men 
and new work; age 40, total abstainer, married, one daughter 
(15); excellent references ; disengaged August 18.—Address, 
GARDENER, Rockhurst, West Hoathley, Sussex. 


HEAD WORKING GARDENER WANTED 


for early in September. An active able young man who 
will have two underhim. Garden and grounds nearly 2 acres, 
Vinery, Peach, and _stoke-houses.—Apply to Mr. P., Park 


Homer, Wimborne, Dorset. 
ARDENER (Head) and LAUNDRESS 
WANTED for the Yarrow Home, Broadstairs.—Wages 
30s. to 35s, a week, with house, coals, gas, and vegetables. 
Apply by letter, stating qualifications, SECRETARY, 
73a, Queen Vigtoria-street, london, E:0 




















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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SPECIAL Quo rary) / 
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7: 2 TO LOVERSO ; E 
AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET SENT GRATIS ( 
{ & POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO= f 


WITH’S MANURE CO. HEREFORD. |! 


SURPLUS STOCK only at these 
prices. 21 oz. glass throughout, 4d. extra. Strong wood- 
work. Send for List, containing full specification. Wherever 
you buy, insist. on having a full and complete specification of 
what you are going to receive. A comparison will then show 
that these goods, low though the prices are at first sight, are 
in reality very much cheaper still, because so much more 
sub:tantial! Do net accept vague statements and take the 
rest for granted, but insist on definite dimensions of 
material. T'e appearance of these houses is also much 
improved by having the boarding diagonal and more beaded. 
(We have still a few of the lighter make houses left—prices 
proportionately lower.) All goods on approval with pleasure. 
Sample end first, ifdesired. Special arrangements for carriage. 
It will please others if you buy elsewhere—it will please you 
if you buy from us—so please yourself ! 
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517 6 617 
All7 ft. high, 4 ft. eaves. (A few 5 ft. eaves trifle more.) 
Ironwork, staging, and one coat of paint included. 

A comparison; £3 10s. buys elsewhere 8 by 5 lightest pos- 
sible make. £3 12s. 6d. buys from us 10 by 8 extra 
substantial make ! All sizes are _ proportion. Need we say 
more? Speculate in a sample end, and set your 
doubts at rest! 
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A FROSTEEN 


Shading. 
NEW 


Heat but not light proof. Easily 


applied. No heating required; 
no mess; no trouble. The latest 
scientific discovery; beautifies the 
AS COOL 
AS A 


greenhouse; inexpensiveand won't 
CUCUMBER. 


SIZE. 


To Hold Size. Lean-to. Span, 
s. d. 8. d. 
109 pl BB 
12:9. +..15 6m 


4x5 .. 
Twenty 5x4 .. 
Forty 7X5 5. 17 62% 22 G 
Hundred .. 12X7... — .. 330 

Usually made of }-inch wood. 
These are one-third thicker, and 


Felt cover to Roof. (A few 
cheaper ones left.) 


Ten 


Boas 
21 oz. glass. 
Strong lights. 
55 5 (A few cheaper 
swt ooo left.) 
Apply for List to— 
DEPTFORD. 





wash off ; entirely superseding old- 
fashioned methods and prepara- 
tions. Can be ordered through 
all seedsmen and florists, or direct 
from the Makers, price Is. 
Frosteen Azo must be used in 
addition to make it permanent, 
price ls. 6d. Both sent, carriage 
paid, for P.O. 2s. 6d. 
FROSTEEN SYNDICATE, LTD., 


341, Argyle St., Glasgow. 


The det & Spray Hose Branch. 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT SPRAYER. 


no drip, gives jet coarse and 
pete Seen » and Scotch mist. 


t-inch, 2s, 6d.; §-inch, 3s. 9d.; Zinch 5s, 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


PALATINE ENCINEERING CO., LTD., 
310, Blackstock-street, LIVERPOOL, 
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ROSES. 


WHITE TEA ROSES. 
Amone@ white Roses the old and well-tried 
Niphetos must take front rank. Its name was 
very aptly selected by Bougére more than fifty 
years ago, and up to the present time this 
variety has had no equal. For outdoor culture, 


especially as standards, I prefer the climbing 
form, as it yields much larger blossoms than the 
dwarf form, but under glass the latter will 
grow and flower most profusely if a nice 
warm sunny spot be selected: for it. In 
The Bride the form and texture of the flower 
are superb, a fact that has enabled it to 
secure almost the highest number of medals of 
the National Rose Society of any Tea Rose 
in existence. But the colour is not pure, and 
florists prefer Niphetos for this reason. If we 
could obtain a Rose as pure white as Niphetos 
and as exquisite in form as The Bride we 
should have a real gem. Hopes were raised 
that we had secured this in the White Maréchal 
Niel, but I think we shall find this Rose to be of 
very little value. Under certain conditions the 
old form of Maréchal Niel may be obtained of 
this sickly yellow shade. Souvenir de 8. A. 
Prince is a very fine Rose, and perhaps the best 
white Tea for outdoors. Some do not care for 
the globular form, but it is nevertheless a very 
serviceable variety. The Hon. Edith Gifford 
is also a splendid Rose, useful alike at all 
seasons. It is creamy-white, with a flesh- 
coloured shading. This variety appears to have 
partly eclipsed the old Devoniensis, but it cer- 
tainly has not its sweet perfume. The dwarf form 
of Devoniensis is a very poor grower, otherwise 
it is still one of the best whites. Where space 
is no object I would recommend the climbing 
form. If planted under glass and treated 
similar to Maréchal Niel, by cutting back hard 
after flowering, some grand shoots will be pro- 
duced, and, provided they are well ripened, a 
plentiful crop of flowers may be secured the 
following spring. Mme. Bravy is one of the 
best formed Teas, and although old, it is still 
worth retaining in our collections. Etendard de 
Jeanne d’Are must not be despised. It is a very 
fine flower and very hardy. In Sombreuil we 
have a splendid late-flowering kind of semi- 
climbing habit. Of Hybrid Teas, mention 
should be made of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 
Why it is classed with these Hybrid Teas I 
cannot imagine. It is a magnificent Rose of a 
creamy-white colour, and produced abundantly 
on good stiff stems. White Lady is probably 
one of the finest large-flowered Hybrid Teas. Its 
immense flowers are really magnificent, and it is 
a better grower than Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 
The Noisette Lamarque is a beautiful Rose, but 
rather tender, 

The fine new Hybrid Rose Purity, raised by 
Mesers. Geo. Cooling and Sons, Bath, and illus- 
trated in GARDENING, July 30th last, has pure 
white flowers with a faintly flushed centre, the 
petals stiff and of great substance. K. 





Roses for August show (2. //.).—As 
Roses usually are at their best the first week in 


July, it is obvious that you must take rather 
unusual measures in order to be able to exhibit 
upon the above date. Late pruning will help 
you in some seasons ; but we have found that 
those trees that were pruned late have nearly 
always been in blossom with the earlier-pruned 
lot. We think if you transplanted a few trees 
each year and then deferred pruning until April 
that you would obtain what you desire. Much 
depends also upon the selection of varieties. 
Most of the Teas and Hybrid Teas give, more 
or less, a constant supply of bloom from June 
to October. There are also some of the H.P.’s, 
such as Countess of Oxford, Victor Verdier, 
Pride of Waltham, Marie Rady, Paul Neyron, 
ete., that produce their flowers some time after 
the general crop. When disbudding, instead 
of retaining the centre bud discard this and 
retain one of the side-buds. You would also be 
sure of some leading H.P.’sin early August, on 
what are known as maiden plants—that is to 
say, Manetti-stocks are budded about this time 
of year and the following August they would 
give you some superb show blooms. You will 
see advice in back numbers of GARDENING in 
reference to the treatment of such plants. We 
have also had Roses between seasons, as it 
were, simply by pruning some of our forwardest 
plants in June. Instead of allowing the flower- 
buds to develop these are removed and the 
shoot pruned to a good plump eye. The second 
crop of flowers resulting has generally appeared 
by the Ist of August. 


Striking Rose-cuttings (J. Al/en).— 
September is the best month to put these in 
outdoors. The wood should be that of the cur- 
rent year, and of the first growth where 
possible. If you can obtain such with a piece 
of last year’s wood attached, so much the 
better. Cut the growths into lengths of about 
4 inches to 6 inches, and see that they are cut 
clean just below an eye. We like to select 
as our cutting bed a good piece of land, quite 
exposed, that has been well trenched the pre- 
vious year. If this is not possible, then trench 
a piece of land at once, working in some road- 
scrapings and burnt earth if soilis heavy. We 
rather prefer a heavy soil, providing it be well 
dug and in agood friable condition. When the 
cuttings are made and ready to put in, open a 
trench the depth of the spade. Cut the 
soil down so soon as a wall of earth be 
formed against which to set the cuttings. Pre- 
viously to putting the cuttings in position run 
a small quantity of sharp sand and old Cocoa- 
nut-fibre at the base of the wall, so that the 
head of the cutting may rest upon it. When 
the cuttings are placed in position, about 
3 inches or 4 inches apart, the next row may be 
commenced by digging up the soil against the 
first row and treading it rather firmly. The 
cuttings may be buried quite up to their points, 
and the rows should be about 12 inches apart. 
A covering of leaves in hard weather will keep 
the cuttings nice and snug. You will find more 
extended notes upon striking Rose and Brier- 
cuttings in several of our recent back numbers. 


Planting Tea Roses in October 
H, S. Mills).—It is more preferable to plant 
ea Roses early in October than to winter them 


in cold-frames. If it were necessary to lay them 
in anywhere we should select the shelter of a 
north wall, but Tea Roses are not nearly so 
tender as many individuals suppose. If severe 
weather threatens mould up the plants with the 
soil or burnt garden refuse to a depth of at least 
1 foot, and the parts below this covering will be 
as sound in spring as any of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. In the case of Tea Roses upon stan- 
dards, we should prefer to heel them in under 
a north wall until April, for one has not the 
same chance of protecting their shoots as with 
bushes, and the late planting retards them but 
very little; indeed, this is rather an advan- 
tage, for it assists in somewhat prolonging the 
first crop of blossom. 


Raising seedling Briers (Rosx).—As 
soon as the heps change to a scarlet colour they 
may be gathered from the hedges. We prefer 
to mix them with some damp silver-sand, and 
leave thus for two or three weeks. The husks 
by this time will be quite soft. Rub out the 
seed with the hand and sow immediately. Pre- 
pare the ground previously by ridging it up 
that it may be mellowed and pulverised by the 
wind. When seeds are ready to sow level the 
ground, draw drills about a foot apart and about 
3 inches wide. The drill must be quite level. 
Scatter seeds and sand very thinly in the drill 
and cover with about 1 inch of sandy compost. 
Keep the ground well hoed and seeds will appear 
the following spring, but will not be available 
for transplanting for another twelve months. 
This is rather a slow process and never pays 
the amateur for time and space occupied, for 
seedling Briers are so cheap, and can be obtained 
almost anywhere. 


Climbing Tea and Noisette Roses 
for cold greenhouses (Rosa). — Mme. 
Berard, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de 
Dijon, Bouquet d’Or, W. A. Richardson, Solfa- 
terre, Pink Rover, Kaiserin Friedrich, Waltham 
Climber No. 1. As you say you can intro- 
duce artificial heat, you might have a Maréchal 
Niel upon the roof, and the second best to 
Maréchal Niel would be climbing Perle des 
Jardins. 


Pot Roses to flower end of August 
(S. A. L.).—We think you would do well to 
leave it to your nurseryman to send you three 
good effective kinds, as it is rather unusual to 
have pot plants in flower by the date named, 
and if you ordered by name he might not have 
them in a suitable condition. We should prefer 
Augustine Guinoisseau, Mrs. John Laing, or 
Caroline Testout, and Ulrich Brunner or 
Captain Hayward. It would most certainly be 
too risky to transplant your Boule de Neige to 
a tub now that it is in flower. Good liquid- 
manure, such as that from the cow-sheds and 
stables, is a most excellent fertiliser, provided 
it be well diluted. We prefer to give weak 
doses and often, and if a small quantity of soot 
and wood-ashes be added an almost perfect 
plant-food is obtained. You could make an 
excellent. basket of cut flowers with Dahlias, 
especially if they are of the best Cactus 
varieties, and you might add, in lesser numbers, 
such as Anemones, Verbenas, Roses, etc. In 
arranging baskets of flowers as much depends 
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upon the taste displayed as upon the varieties 
selected, and you should make it a point to 
visit some good exhibitions. prior to your own 
in order to obtain a few hints, 

Gloire de Dijon Rose unsatisfactory (Little 
Chang).—You might very safely have cut down your 
Gloire de Dijon after first crop of blossom, but we think 
you would do well to defer the operation now until March. 
Cut it down within about 2 feet of the ground. You will 
lose next year’s crop of blossom, but this is better than 
having a straggling plant such as you describe. 


GARDEN WORK,* 

Conservatory. — Specimen Hydrangeas 
which have lost their effectiveness may now be 
shortened back more or less according to con- 
dition. If of straggling habit cut back pretty 
close. They will break freely from the bottom, 
though unless cut back early such growths may 
not flower next spring, Cuttings of the ends of 
ripened shoots struck now will produce one fine 
truss of flowers in a 5-inch pot next season. If 
the house is much shaded by climbers it will 
soon be necessary to reduce them somewhat to 
give the plants beneath a chance of doing any- 
thing. Ferns and Palms like shade, but if the 
shade is very dense gradually reduce it from 
this time onwards, Mandevilla suaveolens is 
now in blossom, and very sweet and effective the 
trusses of creamy-white flowers are, and they 
last well in a cut state. Ina roomy house this 
summer-flowering climbing plant will give 
satisfaction. Must have very free ventilation. 
T have never seen it flower better than when the 
young growths were permitted to ramble outside 
in summer. Lapagerias do very well ina north 
house, planted in a well-drained bed of rough 
peat. Does not succeed in a hot, dry house. 
Insects must be sought for and destroyed, 
though ina well-ventilated house they should 
not give much trouble now; but the insidious 
little pest “thrip” soon works mischief among 
smooth-leaved plants such as Luculia gratis- 
sima, Azaleas, etc. There is more than one 
remedy, but vaporising with nicotine makes 
sure and short work of them. If not already 
done, Roses in pots for early bloom should be 
repotted, or if in largish pots now a top-dressing 
may suffice. The same course may be adopted 
with Aspidistras (green and variegated), some 
of the best plants for the town conservatory not 
too bright and sunny. I top-dressed a lot of 
these plants in the spring that were in large 
enough pots with patent manure with consider- 
able effect. Lilium longiflorum in variety are 
making a good show now grouped among Ferns 
and other foliage plants. Tuberoses in like 
manner are also effective. 


Stove.—Those who are trusted with the 
watering should study closely each plant. Those 
plants which have completed their growth and 
ripening off will do with less water. Possibly, if it 
can bedone, the best course would beto removethe 
plants approaching the resting stage to a cooler, 
drier house. I have had Francisceas flower 
much better after being cooled down outside 
for a month ; but it will not do to expose the 
leaves to hot sunshine. Gardenias flower all 
the better for a thorough ripening. They ex- 
pand sooner to the application of heat when 
necessary to push them into bloom. The pretty 
little African plant, Saintpaulia, isnow flowering 
very freely in the conservatory, and makes a 
charming group mixed with dwarf Ferns. Do 
with as little shade as possible now. 


Early Tomatoes.—Two crops of Toma- 
toes may be had from each house, if started 
early—say, if they are planted early in February 
ina light house, and the house cannot be too 
light for Tomatoes. The first crop will be 
pretty well all gathered in July unless young 
shoots are laid in, commencing from the bottom 
and working upwards as the ripe fruits are 
gathered, and one or two trusses of blooms 
allowed to set. We have had this second crop 
as heavy as the first ; but this can only be done 
when the plants remain healthy. And I have 
heard there is a good deal of disease about this 
year, and this disease is likely to be more 
troublesome in the future. Where this system 
of double cropping is carried out it will be 
better to plant in boxes or troughs, and clear 
out everything for each crop. 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 


Orchard-house.—As fast as the crops are 
gathered from the trees in pots take the trees 
outside to ripen the growth by full exposure. 
If any trees require more root room, repot 
before the leaves lose colour, so that the roots 
may enter the new soil before winter. Unlike 
the Vine, the Peach makes new roots in winter, 
and Peaches especially should be repotted 
during September or early in October. 


Late Cucumbers.—If a house is planted 
now witha good forcing variety there will be 
plenty of Cucumbers during autumn and early 
winter. Everything in and about the house 
should be strictly cleaned. It is a good plan 
when there is nothing in the house to burn a 
little sulphur therein. This effectively clears 
out red-spider and mildew spores for the time 
being. Old turfy loam, free from wireworms, 
suitably enriched, is the best compost. 


Cold-frames and pits.—These will be 
found most useful now for many things, 
including winter-flowering Begonias, Poinsettias, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Cinerarias, etc., and a 
dash of whitewash may be necessary for the 
shade-loving subjects. 


Window plants.—Very many of these are 
now outside, and may remain there till middle 
of next month, but must not be neglected. 
Any Ferns or foliage plants which require 
repotting should have attention at once. Cut- 
tings of many things will thrive now. 


Outdoor garden.—There will be a good 
deal of weeding and other tidying up work now 
tokeep things neatandin order. The leaves from 
Limes and other trees will fall early this season 
in some districts in consequence of drought, and 
though I have no sympathy with that order of 
mind which requires every leaf to be swept up 
the moment it drops, yet weekly sweepings are 
necessary if the place is to be kept in good 
order. There is a good deal of plant pro- 
pagating waiting to be done now, besides 
tender things required for filling beds and 
borders. Hardy plants where young cuttings 
can be had will strike now ina frame, or failing 
that in a shady border. All the Euonymus 
family, especially the evergreen section, have 
much decorative value, and cuttings of the 
young shoots will strike ina cold-frame. Pent- 
stemons should be struck annually in a cold- 
frame, as old plants often die in’ the winter. 
Dwarf white, yellow, and crimson Antirrhinums 
make bright masses, and when a really good 
selection has, been made it is better to take 
cuttings and insert in cold-frame, where the 
will make strong plants to set out in April. 
Pansy cuttings will strike now. In man 
cases rooted pieces can be taken from the 
centre of cut-back plants during autumn. — If 
there is anything choice among Hollyhocks, 
cuttings of the side shoots, cutting into single 
eyes, will root in close-frame and make good 
plants for spring. Gather seeds of annuals and 
other plants. 


Fruit garden.—Large Gooseberries are 
more in demand than they were. Many of the 
large berries, when well ripened, are better 
flavoured than the small sorts, and keep in con- 
dition longer. Perhaps the most useful all- 
round Gooseberry is the Red Warrington, and 
though this is not a large berry, when well 
grown it is quite large enough for dessert, and 
the flavour when ripe cannot be surpassed. It 
is also one of the best for preserving, and con- 
tinues in season the longest of any. Its only 
fault is its drooping habit of growth, which 
keeps the fruit near the ground and makes it 
more difficult to gather. Cuttings of the 
longest, straightest shoots should be taken when 
the leaves fall, and planted so as to obtain as 
long a leg as_ possible. Whitesmith, Crown 
Bob, London, Dan’s Mistake, Antagonist, 
Matchless, and White Swan are good all-round 
sorts. Plant in November, 6 feet apart. It is 
a mistake to overcrowd Gooseberries. The 
ground should be trenched and well manured a 
month before planting. Strawberries will grow 
well now if the land is ready. Plant with a 
trowel, as this enables the planter to spread 
out the roots, and plant firmly by pressure from 
the fingers. If there are old Mushroom-beds 
break them fine, and place some of the material 
round the Strawberries to get the plants quickly 
established. Nail or tie in young wood of 
Peaches on walls, and allow each shoot room to 
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develop its foliage. Neglectin g to deal promptly 
with insects and crowding in too much wood are 
the cause of most Peach failures, 

Vegetable garden.—When lifting early 
Potatoes which are ripe enough for storing it 
will be an advantage, when a more than usually 
prolific root is reached, to put on one side ail 
which are suitable for seed. eredity counts for a 
good deal in the matter of stock, and the crop 
of Potatoes may be much increased by careful 
seed-saving, and I might add storing for winter. 
We have given up growing Tomatoes in the 
open air, except against warm walls and fences. 
For seed purposes the outside plants are better 
and more productive than plants under glass, 
but just the same conditions operate in the case 
of seed-saving for the Tomato as for its relative 
the Potato. Sow Cauliflowers for standing the 
winter. Not only the early kinds but late sorts 
may be sown now, such as Veitch’s Giant, to 
be supplemented by an earlier sowing under — 
glass. The principal crops to be got in now are 
Winter Spinach, Tripoli Onions, Brown Cos 
Lettuce, and a last sowing of Green Curled 
Endive for planting in frames. It is generally 
necessary to reiterate, as we are all more or less 
forgetful, and there are several weeks during 
which sowings may be made. If a frame or pit 
can be spared plant it with French Beans to 
bear after the frost has cut those outside. 

E. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


August 22nd.—Put in more cuttings of bed- 
ding ‘‘Geraniums” and other plants. Lifted 
early Potatoes, selected suitable sets for seed. 
Planted out more Lettuces and Endives. 
Gathered in spring-sown Onions, and prepared 
ground for Spring Cabbages later on. Sowed 
more Cauliflowers for spring. Looked over 
Tomatoes-in-cool-houses to shorten back some 
of the large leaves to hasten the ripening of the 
fruit. 


August 23rd.—Sowed a few more Turnip 
seeds after early Potatoes. Planted Waterloo 
and Latest-of-All Strawberries on cool north 
border, also a bed of Elton Pine in same aspect 
for late use. Planted Tom Thumb Savoys 
thickly to be used as Coleworts. Sprinkled a 
little artificial manure along the Celery trenches, 
and watered it in. Put more earth up to early 
Celery. Gathered flower-seeds of various 
kinds. 


August 24th.—Gathered Jargonelle Pears from 


Y| wall. Looked over wall-trees to remove late 


growth, and nailed in loose leaders. Cut the 
last of the early Grapes. Both early vinery and 
earliest Peach-house will have all the air possible 
now, but inside borders will be kept moist. 
Nailed in shoots of Brown Turkey Figs on warm 
wall to let in sun to the ripening fruits. 
Discontinued watering ripening Melons. 
Planted a small house with Cucumbers. 


August 25th.—Gathered Irish Peach Apples. 
Looked over late Peaches on walls to expose 
fruit to sunshine by the removal ofa leaf or two 
where necessary. Finished budding dwarf 
Roses. _ Looked over Hollyhocks, Dahlias, and 
other tall subjects to secure them from wind. 
Put in more cuttings of bedding-plants. Filled 
a frame with cuttings of such things as double 
Gorse, Euonymus of sorts, Aucubas, Tree 
Ivies, etc. 


August 26th.—Finished the selection of buds 
of Japanese Chrysanthemums. These last being 
mostly early-flowering kinds, second crowns. 
Later sorts, which take longer to develop, were 
taken earlier. Gave the inside borders of late 
vinery a soaking of water to wash in a dressing 
of nitrate of soda. Thinned and stopped the 
growths of Cucumbers. This is a weekly affair 
all through the season. Gave a top-dressing of 
artificial manure. 


August 27th.—Sowed more Mignonette for 
winter blooming. Shifted on Cyclamens, 
Primulas, and Cinerarias. Moved Bouvardias 
from cold-pits to greenhouse. Picked blossom. 
buds off double white and scarlet Pelargoniums 
intended for winter blooming. Shook out and 
repotted cut-down Pelargoniums. Moved 
Camellias back to greenhouse. Sowed Brown 
Cos Lettuces. Earthed up Celery as required. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 
WARM-HOUSE PLANTS WITH FINE 
LEAVES. 
Many plants that require warm-house treat- 
ment have noble foliage, and we have alluded 
to a few of the more important kinds. 
ALocasias.—Amongst these may be numbered 
many of the finest and most distinct of all stove 
subjects grown for the beauty of their foliage. 
Few families of plants present so much diversity 
in the form and colour of their leaves as the 
Alocasias, from the bold and distinct combina- 





tion of pale green and milky-white in the 
stately A. macrorhiza variegata, to the shining 








quently require artificial heat in which to grow 
well ; yet several will succeed in a lower tem- 
perature than that in which they are often tried. 
B. Rex, in itself a handsome plant, has been the 
progenitor of several others both fine and dis- 
tinct. Itcomesfrom Assam, and will do well 
with less heat than it is frequently supposed to 
require ;.this and several others of similar 
character will succeed in an _ intermediate 
Fernery, where their broad, distinct, silvery- 
looking leaves contrast effectively with those of 
the more elegant-growing Ferns. 
CaLApDIuMs.—These handsome stove  fine- 
foliaged plants are so well known as to require 


little description ; they are greatly alike in the | 
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the propagating glasses, and when they 
have filled the pots with roots move 
them into others considerably larger ; the 
stronger growing kinds, such as C. bicolor, 
need much more root-room than small growers 
like C. argyrites, nice plants of which can be 
grown in 6-inch or 7-inch pots. Through the 
latter part of spring and during the summer 
they will bear as much heat as most occupants 
of the stove, say 70 degs. by night and 80 degs. 
or 85 degs. inthe day. 'They should be placed 
where they will get full light, with a moderate 
amount of air in the daytime, and a thin shade 
when the sun is powerful. All required further 
is to give pot-room as needed. If large specimens 


formation of their leaves, which are arrow- | of the large kinds are wanted, the tubers in the 





A fine-leaved warm-house plant (Heliconia illustris rubricaulis). 


metallic hue possessed to such a marked extent, 
by A. metallica, both plants that, when they 
first appeared, made quite a sensation amongst 
cultivators. As decorative objects in the 
warm stove they are unsurpassed, contrasting 
admirably with other fine-leaved as well as 
flowering plants. They are mostly found in the 
warmest parts of the world, where, in addition 
to a continuously high temperature, they are 
subject to a humid atmosphere. Therefore, in 
order to grow them satisfactorily, they need 
both heat and moisture, otherwise they make 
little progress. 

BrGontss.—The species and varieties that 
come under the head of the. fine-leaved section 





are mostly from warm latitudes, and conse- 


shaped, and differ much in size and colour. The 
best way to increase them is from the sucker- 
like shoots which spring up from the crowns of 
the fleshy tubers. These can always be had in 
the spring from plants started a month or two 
previous. The roots should be potted and 
started in a heat of 65 degs. When the shoots 
are 5 inches or 6 inches long they should be cut 
off with some of the fibrous roots which they 
will have formed above the tubers. Put them 
singly in 3-inch or 4-inch pots; they will grow 
in either peat or loam to which has been added 
a moderate quantity of sand, with some rotten 
manure when the plants get larger. Keep the 
newly taken off shoots warm and close until 
they have begun to grow, after which remove 





course of two or three years will 
require 15-inch or 16-inch pots. 
In the autumn, when the plants 
have ceased to make young leaves 
and show signs of going to rest, 
gradually withhold water, and 
when the foliage has died off keep 
the soil in the pots quite dry ina 
temperature of about 60 degs.; in 
this state they should remain until 
they are to be started, which it is 
well to do at two or three different 
times from January to March. By 
this means a succession of plants 
with healthy leaves will be secured. 
There is now in cultivation a very 
large number of Caladiums, many 
of which do not differ enough from 
each other to make them worth 
growing. 

DIEFFENBACHIA,— Many of these 
thick, succulent-stemmed stove 
Aroids have very handsome varie- 
gated leaves, differing considerably 
from most other fine foliage plants, 
and having a handsome appearance 
when associated with flowering and 
other ornamental-leaved habitants 
of a warm-house. Most of those in 
cultivation are from the West Indies 
or the hotter parts of Southern 
America, and therefore require a 
good deal of heat to grow them. 
They are easily grown, and can be 
propagated in a warm-house, with- 
out difficulty, from pieces of their 
succulent stems containing one or 
more eyes. 

HELiconrAs.—Some of the Heli- 
eonias are very ornamental plants 
for the stove by reason of their 
handsome foliage. They are nearly 
allied to the Musas, and some of 
them bear a general resemblance to 
the dwarfer-growing members of 
that genus. They are not much 
known, and are but rarely met with 
in gardens, by far the most com- 
monly cultivated being Heliconia 
aureo-striata, which was introduced 
about a dozen years ago. In this 
the leaves are of a deep green, the 
veins running from the mid-rib to 
the margin, marked out by yellow 
lines, thus forming when in good 
condition a really striking plant. 
A species, very distinct from the 
preceding, is H. metallica, which 
suggests a fine, bold, yet somewhat 
dwarf-growing form of Canna. The 
leaves are of a bronzy-green tint 
edged with red. They are slightly 
drooping, and the entire plant is 
altogether more graceful than H. 
aureo-striata. H. illustris is in the 
way of H. aureo-striata, but the 
colouring is altogether different. In this the 
ground colour of the leaf is green, with the pro- 
minent mid-rib of a beautiful] shade of deep pink, 
while the veins are also marked in a similar 
manner. The leaf-stalks, too, are bright pink. 
In the variety H. illustris rubricaulis (here illus - 
trated) the leaf-stalks are of a bright vermilion- 
red, the leaf-blades rosy-red, the venation being 
a combination of crimson-lake, vermilion, rose, 
and yellow, evenly distributed. These Heli- 
conias are by no means difficult to cultivate, 
succeeding best in a mixture of loam and well- 
decayed leaf-mould, with a liberal dash of sand. 
They dislike soil of too heavy a nature, and 
though the PU of loam varies a good deal, 
yet, generally speaking, equal parts of loam and 
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leaf-mould will form a suitable compost. The 
pots should be well drained, for the plants, while 
impatient of stagnant moisture, yet need plenty 
of water during the growing season. In the 
winter the soil should be kept moderately 
moist, but nothing more. They must be shaded 
from bright sunshine throughout the summer 
months, otherwise the leaves lose a good deal 
of their bright colouring. These plants are 
readily increased by division, and when it is in- 
tended to propagate them in this way the 
early spring is a very suitable time for the pur- 
pose. In carrying this out as much of the soil 
should be shaken off as is necessary for tracing 
the course of the suckers, which must be 
separated with a sharp knife, with as many 
roots as possible attached to each. They must 
then be potted into suitable sized pots, and if 
plunged into gentle bottom-heat in a close case 
till root action recommences, so much the 
better. Instead of shaking off the soil, there is 
less liability to injure the roots if it is removed 
by holding the ball of earth underneath a tap, 
provided the water is warm. 


Musa. —'The Musas may be classed among 
the most stately and distinct of all &ne-leaved 
stove plants. They are quick growers and 
always effective where suflicient room can be 
given to allow of their large leaves attaining 
their full dimensions; and where there is not 
space enough to admit of this their cultivation 
should not be attempted. In addition to their 
attractive appearance, valuable fruits are pro- 
duced by at least two of the genus. They are 
free and quick growers and readily propagated 
from suckers, which the plants when strong 
produce freely; if these are separated with 
some roots from the old plants and at once 
put in pots that will admit them, with ‘a 
moderate quantity of soil, and placed in a 
temperature of from 65 degs. to 70 degs , they 
will grow away without delay. Good fresh loam 
with a little sand answers for them, and if some 
bone-dust is added, all the better. If the 
suckers are put in as above advised early in the 
spring they will make rapid growth, and very 
soon require larger pots if they are to bs grown 
in pots ; this, for ordinary decorative purposes, 
i; the most convenient way, as it admits of the 
plants being moved about where required, but if 
cultivated with a view to the preduction of 
fruit, such as borne by M. Cavendishi, they 
will succeed much better planted out where 
their roots will have more space. In this case, 
however, their treatment in other respects need 
not be in any way different from that required 
when grown in pots or large tubs. 


PHILODENDRONS are a singular genus of ever- 
green stove plants, with thick, fleshy stems and 
large, handsome leaves, quite distinct in their 
appearance. One of the best known of the 
family is often met with under the name of 
Monstera deliciosa, the massive foliage of which 
has such a distinct appearance. In their native 
countries they scramble on the ground, or over 
the shrubs and low trees that happen to be near 
them. Ina cultivated state they are seen to 
the best advantage when grown on the back 
wall of a house. They are easily increased by 
division of the stems, which if cut into lengths 
of two or three joints, inserted in pots, and 
treated in the ordinary way of cuttings, in a 
brisk heat, soon get established, and make top 
growth. They are not particular as to soil, 
providing it is moderately loose and open 
—turfy-loam, with one-fifth of leaf-mould 
and seme sand added, answers well for them. 
All that is required further is to give larger 
pots as the plants increase in size, if to be 
grown in this way, but ina large house where 
room can be found and there is a suitable wall 
for them to coyer they may be planted out. 
They do best in a moderately high temperature 
in summer, with as much heat during winter as 
answers for most stove plants; give plenty of 
water in the growing season, with enough light 
to keep the leaves from getting drawn, and 
make tree use of the syringe daily in summer. 
No more shade should be used than needful to 
prevent the leaves being scorched- 
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THE FUCHSIA—ITS CULTURE. 


THERE are few if any plants that produce a 
more graceful and pleasing effect than the 
Fuchsia, in whatever situation it may be placed. 
Although largely grown at the present time, I 
think it is well worthy of greatly extended 
cultivation. The varieties are now very 
numerous, embracing almost every shade of 
colour and form, and easily grown. I have for 
many years grown them in large numbers suc- 
cessfully, and have pleasure in giving a few 
simple directions as to their culture, which I 
trust may be of use to some of your numerous 
readers, 

First, then, to have fine, fresh, and vigorous 
young specimens during July and August next, 
the present month, August, is a good time to 
commence. Choose sturdy young cuttings that 


| 


to just keep the plants growing, but on nc 
account to stimulate them into making weakly 
growth. This must be strictly attended to 
throughout their culture. As soon as the pots 
are full of roots the plants must receive their 
final shift to the flowering pots, which may be 
8-inch, 10-inch, or 12-inch, according to the siz 
of plant required. 

It should now be decided as to what form the 
plants are to take—pyramid, standard, or 
bush. ‘Lhe latter may be called the natural 
|form, and is easily promoted by continually 
| stopping the young growth when three or four 
leaves have been developed. I strongly recom- 
mend the pyramid and standard shape for con- 
servatory decoration and for exhibition. The 
compost for the final shift should consist of 
two parts rich fibrous loam, one part well- 
rotted horse or cow-manure, and Oak or Beech 























Fuchsia Queen of England. 


have not flowered. 
and place in a close frame or beneath a bell- 
glass in a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
Keep the soil in the pots just moist and shade 
during sunshine. As soon as they are well 
rooted remove toa more airy situation, and near 
to the glass ; water carefully and sprinkle them 
overhead at closing time. As soon as the pots are 
full of roots shift into 4-inch size, using a compost 
of good turfy loam, Oak or Beech leaf-mould, 
and silver-sand. Replace them near the glass, 
and give air on all favourable opportunities to 
keep them stiff and stocky. The temperature 
may range from 50 degs. to 55 degs. or 60 degs. 
with sunshine ; water carefully with water 
about the same temperature as the house. 
When the roots have reached the sides of the 
pots, and before they have received any check, 
shift to 5-inch or 6-inch pots, the object being 


Put singly in thumb-pots, , 


leaf-mould, with a sprinkling of bone-meal and 
wood charcoal. Well drain the pots. A neat 
stake should be placed to each plant, and the 
stem carefully tied to it, so as to leave room for 
it to swell. To form the pyramid the stem and 
side branches must be allowed to grow until the 
latter have developed three or four leaves. 
The points should then be removed to induce 
other side branches to develop, which must also 
be pinched at their points. This will cause the 
pyramid to be uniformly furnished with side 
branches its whole height, and the main stem 
need not be stopped; but should some of the 
plants fail to develop sufficient branches the 
point of the main stem must be pinched out. 
This will cause many side shoots to develop, 
all of which must be stopped at the-third or 
fourth leaf, except one of the uppermost, which 
must not be, but retained as a new leader. : 
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To form a standard the plants receive much 
the same treatment, except that the side shoots 
should be pinched back to the main stem as 
soon as they appear, leaving only the main leaf 
next the stem, which will help to strengthen it. 
The main stem must not be stopped until the 
desired height has been reached, which may 
be from 3 feet to 4 feet, then pinch out the 
point, and side branches will quickly develop. 
These should be carefully trained to a light 
circular frame-work, and the points stopped 
until the frame-work is furnished. About six 
weeks from the time the plants are required to 
be in flower all stopping of the shoots must be 
discontinued and the growth carefully trained 
in. The plants should receive ample space to 
develop their growth, in a temperature of from 
65 degs. to 70 degs., with liberal moisture, 
careful ventilation, and occasionally weak 
manure, This simple treatment will produce 
fairly developed plants, completely hiding the 
pots with their fine flowers and rich, robust 
foliage, in every way far superior to plants two 
or more years old. 

Asa bedding plant the Fuchsia is most useful. 
Choose a well-formed pyramid or standard as a 
centre plant, the rest of the bed being filled with 
well-shaped bush plants, carefully selected as to 
colour. It is also most telling in the mixed 
border, planted as single specimens at stated 
distances, or in groups of several plants 
together. As a window plant, either in a box 
outside or within the house, the Fuchsia is, I 
think, unrivalled in grace and beauty. 

A SELECTION OF VARIETIES.—Fuchsias are very 
diverse. in character, as there are fairly hardy 
varieties that ordinarily do as herbaceous 
shrubs, such as corallina, Riceartoni, globosa, 
and coccinea. Then there are those of the 
tuberous-rooted section and hybrids, such as 
fulgens, corymbiflora, Dominiana, etc. Also 
variegated forms are found very effective in 
summer bedding arrangements, such as Meteor 
and Sunray. Finally there is the large section 
of scores of varieties suitable for general pot or 
bedding culture. These are found in singles 
and doubles, the former having the tubes with 
red, blue, purple, and white corollas ; also those 
having white tubes and red corollas. Then 
there is a large section of doubles, all of which 
have red tubes, and white, blue, and purple 
corollas of great size. Generally the singles are 
the most free bloomers, and make the best pot 
specimen or outdoor bedders. A fine selection, 
having red tubes and sepals, with dark corollas, 
are Gaiety, Walter Long, Lye’s Rival, Charming, 
Wave of Life, and Mr. King, whilst of white 
tubes and coloured corollas Eynsford Gem, 
Loveliness, Lye’s Excelsior, Gem of Lavington, 
Beauty of Trowbridge, and England’s Glory are 
excellent. A fine selection of doubles with 
white corollas are Gustave Doré, Molesworthy, 
Ballet Girl, Mrs. A. Huggett, Miss Lucy Finnis, 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, whilst dark corollas 
are found in Phenomenal, Boreatton, Queen 
of England, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Auguste 
Hardy, and D’Orbigny. ‘There are, of course, 
myriads of others that are excellent. 

H. Euuis, 





Potting Primulas. — A good many 
Primulas of the single section will be potted 
this month into their blooming pots. The old 
plan of standing the plants behind north walls 
during summer is less common than formerly, 
many gardeners preferring to give them more 
light and sun. For some years past I have 
grown mine ina frame facing south, the glass 
being rather heavily shaded, this shading being 
reduced as autumn approaches. I was induced 
to try this plan from seeing large numbers of 
healthy plants in a nursery near Birmingham 

rown in low span-roofed houses, the roof-glass 

eing merely shaded with whiting and the pots 
stood on coal-ashes. Nothing could possibly 
have been more healthy, and I find that stouter 
plants and better trusses of bloom are produced 
on plants so grown than when brought on in 
semi-darkness behind north walls, especially if 
the season is dull andsunless. The pots should 
be well drained, and a compost of light fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand used. Some 
growers add a little decomposed cow-manure 
with good results, but-feeding when the pots 
are getting well filled with roots can always be 
resorted to. Gardeners formerly used to pot 
Primulas with the neck or base of the plant out 
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of the soil, steadying them with small wooden 
pegs, having an idea that basal rot followed 
lowering them well into the soil. This, how- 
ever, was more imaginary than real, it being 
far better to make the plants quite steady and 
to exercise due care afterwards in watering. 
Under this treatment fewer plants will succumb 
in winter than when the crowns are left out of 
the soil, dry rot then often destroying many. 
Primulas enjoy a gentle damping over each fine 
afterncon, putting a little air on for the night. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE LILACS (SYRINGA). 


A GARDEN without Lilacs would not be English. 
Every g2rden, large or small, must have Lilac, 
and being so familiar to everyone it is only for 
us to point out a few of the best of the many 
varieties that now exist. Most of the common 
kinds of Lilac rank under three species—viz., 
the common Lilac (8. vulgaris), the Chinese 
(8S. chinensis), and the Persian (S. persica). Of 
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are pale lilac or nearly white, and there 
is a pretty variety with deeply-cut leaves 
(laciniata) that must not be overlooked. 
The Rouen or Chinese Lilac (S. chinensis), 
known also as $. dubia and rothomagensis, is 
intermediate between the common and the Per- 
sian, and, like the Persian, is a most desirable 
shrub. §. Bretschneideri is a vigorous-growing 
| and very hardy shrub, which naturally branches 
very much and has stout stems, the bark 
of which is of a pale brown colour. The leaves 
are large and thick, and it bears long panicles 
of lilac-rose or soft rose-coloured flowers. It is 
also known as §. Emodi rosea. The large- 
growing 8S. Emodi, from the Himalayas, is only 
suitable for large shrubberies, it being coarse 
in growth and not remarkable for its flowers, 
which are pale purple, and produced after those 
of the common Lilac are past. There is also a 
variegated form of it. The Hungarian Lilac (S. 
Josikzea) is a pretty shrub and worth considera- 
tion, as it is quite different from the others. Tt 
reaches to a height of nearly 6 feet, and bears 
erect spikes of small, pale mauve flowers. The 
recent 8. japonica, known also as S. amurensis, ig 








White Lilac Marie Legrange. 
Staughton, 


the first two there are several sorts, and among 
the white varieties the best are those named 
Marie Legrange (very fine), Alba grandiflora, 
Alba magna, and Alba virginalis. If one white 
is selected, Marie Legrange should be the one; 
of the coloured sorts the finest is Souvenir de la 
Spath, with massive clusters of very large and 
richly -coloured flowers. Charles the Tenth, 
commonly forced into early bloom, when its 
flowers come white, is a first-rate sort, and 
others good in colour are Alphonse Lavallée, 
Louis Van Houtte, Rubra de Marley, Le 
Gaulois, and Aline Mocquery. There is also a 
race of double sorts, these being Lemoinei, 
Ranunculiflora, Renoncule, Hyacinthiflora, 
plena, and Rubella plena. The double forms 
have always denser flower-clusters, and, as a 
rule, last longer in perfection than the single 
varieties. The varieties named ccerulea (blue), 
violacea, (violet), and purpurea (purple) are old 
sorts now becoming supplanted by the new. An 
indispensable Lilac is the small-growing Persian 
(S. persica), as it is so distinct from the others, 
and being so dwarf and erect in growth is well | 








From a photograph by Mr. J. Cobbett, 


Guildford, 


a valuable hardy flowering shrub. It produces 
in summer large and dense clusters of creamy- 
white flowers, somewhat resembling those of the 
Japanese Privet. Though a native of Japan, 
it appears to be quite hardy and suitable for 
English gardens. A deep, loamy soil suits the 
Lilacs best, though there is scarcely a kind of 
soil in which they will not grow. They must 
have an open, airy situation and ample room in 
order to develop themselves and flower freely. 
Attention should also be given to pruning, and 
especially to removing the root-suckers as they 
appear. G. 





The Panicled Hydrangea (H. panicu 
lata grandiflora). — Trees and shrubs that 
bloom in the late summer and autumn months 
are so scarce that we cannot afford to dis- 
pense with the presence in our gardens of 
such a handsome and effective shrub as this 
hardy species of Hydrangea. When the 
flowers first expand they exhibit a purity of 
colour equal to those of the Snowball-tree itself, 
and as every healthy shoot produces a large 





suited for planting on the outskirts of a group | 
of Lilacs or shrubbery. The small fiower-clusters 


head of bloom on a plant some 2 feet in height 
only, and as much through, carrying from twelve 
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to eighteen of them, it is easy to form a true 
idea of the exceptional merit of this hardy 
shrub. Its hardiness is indeed one of its chief 
recommendations, for no amount of inclement 
weather seems to have the slightest unfavour- 
able effect upon it. The flowers when first 
open are snowy - white, and charm by their 
refinement and purity, scarcely exceeded in the 
latter respect—at least, by any tender plant. 
As the season advances the blossoms assume a 
tinge of pink, which later on develops into a 
still brighter hue of the same colour. In each 
phase of colouring the plant is beautiful, but I 
think it is most to be admired before the flowers 
have lost any of their pearly-whiteness. This 
Hydrangea is equally suitable for either large 
or small gardens, it having a fine effect when 
massed by reason of its compact and moderate 
habit of growth ; these last-named qualifications 
render it especially valuable to the owners 
of small gardens generally, and by annually 
pruning the young shoots back to two eyes 
the plants will be kept in a small compass, and 
the growth will be stronger than when unre- 
strained development is allowed, with the 
consequent effect of increasing the quality of 
the flowers, whilst not diminishing them in 
quantity. This fine shrub is strongly to be 
recommended to the owners of villa and other 
small gardens, and where there is only room 
for one flowering shrub it would be well 
to plant this. Although, as compared with 
the generality of flowering shrubs, the Panicled 
Hydrangea may be considered a moderate 
grower, it by no means follows that it is 
deficient in vigour, as it grows with sufficient 
freedom and strength to admit of its employ- 
ment in the shrubbery, or in mixed plantations 
where it does not come into immediate contac! 
with rank-growing, soil-exhausting trees, and 
may be made to form when judiciously and 
tastefully grouped a beautiful and interesting 
feature in such places. Where, howeyer, it is 
considered expedient to encourage growth to 
the fullest extent the soil should be deeply 
stirred and richly manured, and care should be 
taken that no other. coarse-rooted plant be 
allowed for at least several years to appropriate 
to itself any portion of the nutriment intended 
for the exclusive enjoyment of the Hydrangea. 
With regard to propagation, this is best effected 
by placing some established plants in pots in 
heat early in the spring. The young tender 
shoots that will then appear soon make excellent 
cuttings, which if taken off and put in sandy soil 
will soon form roots in a close warm-house or 
pit. Handsome little plants of this Hydrangea 
are sold readily in pots in Covent Garden 
Market during the summer.—H. B. 


Nymphea alba candidissima is, as may be 
gathered from the varietal name here given, a distinct 
white form, very pure in the large, handsome, white 
blossoms that happily are produced very freely in the case 
of large plants. Where this variety can be secured it 
should take precedence of the original form. 

Tufted Pansies—when to propagate 
(Ambitious).—Do not wait any longer, but 
obtain cuttings at once. This is proposed as 
your intention is to plant during the autumn of 
the present year. If your garden is situated in 
a high and dry position, even though you may 
be exposed to very trying winds, you may adopt 
autumn planting without the least fear of failure. 
On the other hand, should your garden be ina 
low, damp situation, you should defer the 
planting until the spring of next year, as you 
would only be courting failure by autumn plant- 
ing under such circumstances. To plant into 
permanent quarters in the spring-time you may 
safely defer inserting the cuttings for another 
month, as cuttings propagated at that time 
would be just sufficiently rooted to carry them 
through the winter if some slight protection is 
afforded them. For autumn planting cuttings 
should now be selected from plants which were 
cut back a short time since, and which have 
since formed a large number of short, stocky 
shoots. These may often be detached with a 
few roots adhering, and such little pieces soon 
develop into pretty little plants. We prefer a 
cutting-bed in the open thus early in the propa- 
gating period, and if this is fixed up in a part of 
the garden where protection from strong sun- 
shine can be given you may safely expect to 
have a capital lot of plants for placing out in 
the flowering-beds before the middle of October. 
A good depth of sifted soil, which ingredients 


should be of a light, sandy character, is all that 
is needed, and the beds being raised above the 
ordinary garden level, a long spell of wet 
weather leaves little, if any, unpleasant 
impressions. Plants raised in this way are nice 
and sturdy, and invariably pass through the 
winter in good order. There is no time to be 
lost, however. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


GAILLARDIAS. 
THE Gaillardia is now a familiar garden flower, 
and has never in its history received the same 
attention as at the present time. One reason is 
that it has been shown largely in its many 


brilliant varieties at the exhibitions, and another | 


is that the cultivator, by a process of careful 
hybridising and selection, has given us varieties 
that are in size, form, and range of colour a vast 
improvement on the old forms. (. pulchella is 
perhaps the oldest of all, having been introduced 
about 100 years ago from its haunts in Texas, 
Arizona, and Louisiana. This is the probable 
origin of the hosts of kinds that have flooded 
our gardens, the type growing about 12 inches 
in height, perennial, the leaves soft in texture, 
and the flowers about 2 inches 
two-coloured, the upper portion deep yellow, 


the other deep red, which passes into a darker 
shade at the base. It isa good border plant, 
very free blooming, and though sometimes 
called an annual, distinctly perennial. G. aris- 
tata was formerly regarded as the progenitor 
of the many garden varieties, but this may be 
due to the fact that a form of G. pulchella was 
distributed under the name of aristata, as after 
careful trial it has been proved that the first 
beginning was in G. pulchella, which justifies 
its specific name. A variety of this named 
picta is very closely allied to the type, 
differing in its more fleshy leaves, ‘and 
more marked distinction between the two 
colours, so characteristic of many of the 
varieties seen in gardens and at exhibi- 
tions. G. grandiflora is a fine garden plant, 
vigorous in growth, the flowers large, brightly 
coloured, with a suffusion of rich crimson, 
and golden edge ; while one variety called Loren- 
ziana has much merit. It is almost impossible 
now even to indicate the best. The march fer- 
ward in Gaillardia rising has been extremely 
rapid, and in one catalogue there are no less 
than about eighty named varieties, in which 
there are two leading colours, crimson and 
yellow, sometimes distributed in distinct blocks, 
or shading one into the other in gentle grada- 
tion, or suffusing the whole flower, so as to con- 
stitute it distinctly ‘‘self.” The difference in 
form is also marked, some of the varieties 
having distinctly fringed flowers, others fluted, 
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a few again of great width, and others smaller, 
with greater substance in the petal. We think 
the desire to merely get big flowers is not 
good, and it is pleasant to see that those 
of smaller size are more frequent. The larger 
flowers are splendid in colour, but flabby in 
some degree, quickly feeling the effects of heat, 
and this is against their too frequent use. There 
areso many named kinds that it would be idle 
to give a list; the best way is to choose either 
|in the nursery or at the exhibition those that 
please best. One of the largest we know is 
called William Kelway ; it has the same char- 
acter as maxima, the richly-coloured flowers 
each about 5 inches or even more across. Vivian 
Grey is golden-yellow in colour, and one of the 
best of its class. The hybridiser’s work is not 
yet finished. A good rich crimson variety would 
be an acquisition, although we have now almost 
approached this ‘‘self” ideal; but there is still 
the trace of yellow eitherinthecolouroratthetips. 
The best place of course to see Gaillardias isin the 
garden ; they are not good exhibition flowers ; 
but the way they are shown in is not the most 
artistic. Very few flowers are exhibited in a 
way to display their true beauty—to wit, the 





across, | 


Carnation, Chrysanthemum and Dahlia—so that 


the Gaillardia is not the only sufferer from 


being compelled to point its blossoms one way. 
The culture of the perennial Gaillardia is not 
beset with difficulties, and the plant is seen 


Gaillardia flowers. 


| best in bold groups, rather than small clumps 


here and there in the border. If established 
plants in pots are obtained in April and put out 
in the places they are to occupy about 2 feet 
apart each way, a good bloom may be expected 
the same season if the soil is well dug and 
mixed with well-decayed manure. We may 
also commend the Gaillardia for bedding, 
though it is seldom grown in this way, but a 
pretty effect is obtained when plants of one 
distinct variety, or shades of the same colour, 
are put about 1 foot apart with the stems 
pegged down. A long and brilliant display 
is the result, and those who have not yet 
tried the Gaillardia in this way should dogo. 
The situation, however, where the Gaillardias 
remain out winter after winter must be warm, 
the soil not too heavy, but moderately light and 
dry. In very cold and wet seasons in midland 
counties the plants often succumb; but it is 
very easy in the autumn to strike cuttings, 
which may be taken off and treated similarly to 
the Pelargonium, or seeds raised in March, and 
the plants hardened off before putting out, will 
also give a quick return in the shape of flowers. 
Then they may also be used for the rocker . 
large clumps of the bushy, free-flowering plants 
on the higher tiers having that characteristic 
growth and flower eminently suitable for such 
surroundings. In gardens where the soil is wet 
and heavy the rockery will afford the best home 
for the plants, as there théy may be placed in a 
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prepared staple more easily and on a higher 
situation. The illustration shows cut flowers 
merely, but from it one can see the beauty of 
the Gaillardia of to-day and its usefulness for 
making into graceful bunches of bloom for the 
house. The flowers in a fairly cool room will 
preserve their rich colours and freshness for over 
a week. 





Climber for covering trellis (Nemo). 
—You might plant Wistaria sinensis. This is 
a rapid grower when well established, and very 
beautiful when in flower, while the leafage is 
also graceful and decorative. Clematis montana 
should also succeed well in the same position, 
and is very effective when blossoming. The 
blue Passion-flower is also a vigorous climber, is 
ornamental when in bloom, andalso when studded 
with its orange fruits in late autumn, while it is 
practically evergreen, only losing its old leaves 
prior to the young growth starting in the spring. 
All of these climbers, if in vigorous health and 
well-established, would soon cover your fence 
and ascend into the Poplars if their shoots were 
trained to them. You must, however, give 
them a deep and rich root-run if they are to 
make strong and satisfactory growth. Should 
they do so one plant is quite sufficient to fully 
occupy the space you wish to cover. Wistaria 
and Clematis montana are often to be seen gar- 
landing tall trees with their flowers, while 
one plant of Passion-flower will cover a} use 
in a few years. 


Scarlet Lobelia from seed.—In Gar- 
DENING, August 6th, p. 345, Mr. Crook says 
he has never been able to raise seedlings of L. 
cardinalis Queen Victoria from seed of his own 
saving. ‘Two years ago I had a large clump of 
this much valued plant, from which I saved as 
much seed as would meet my wants. The seed 
was sown the following spring, and germinated 
so well as to entirely surpass my most sanguine 
expectations. Ihave since had no occasion to 
save seed, but, for the sake of experiment, I 
intend this season to see if I shall be as 
successful, though I doubt whether this summer 
will prove as favourable for ripening. Besides 
Queen Victoria I am also growing a variety 
named ‘‘ Firefly.” The flowers are large, and 
of an intensely fiery scarlet colour, the leaves a 
pleasing shade of green. This variety is most 
effective if planted, not too thickly, in bold 
masses, the flowers glowing conspicuously against 
the lighter colour of the foliage when seen from 
a distance.—P. G., Cussland-road, London. 

Salvia patens.—I can fully endorse the 
praise bestowed upon this plant by Mr. J. 
Crook. There is, I am convinced, no other 
flower of the same shade of blue more accom- 
modating or more easy of propagation. Cuttings 
taken in the spring, and placed in a gentle 
bottom-heat, root most readily, and I find 
plants raised in this way not only make 
stronger plants in less time than seedlings, but 
give considerably more bloom. — I have also had 
great success with cuttings taken in the autumn 
and treated the same as Heliotrope cuttings.— 
P. G., London. 


Eccremocarpus scaber.—Here we have 
a really delightful climber that is not often seen ; 
notwithstanding, it flowers long and freely dur- 
ing the summer months, The plant may not 
prove perfectly hardy in all parts of England, 
though in southern and western districts it 
grows freely and flowers year by year. The 
best position for it is against a wall facing south 
or south-west. In just this position a large 
plant has stood for years, and for some time past 
its sprays of orange-scarlet blossom have been 
very pretty, rambling amid the slender twigs of 
Jasminum officinale. It may be freely raised 
from seed early in the year and planted out in 
May. 

New Zealand Flax flowering at Hastings. 
—In the Alexandra Park a plant of Phormium tenax is 
now in flower. This plant and others is close to a pond. 
It used to be taken in before winter, but has been left out 
for the last three years. This is the first time it has 
flowered. The scape is 8 feet or more in height, the 
flowers dark red, shaded to tawny.—S. P. HAWES. 

Seedling Carnations.—I enclose flowers of seed- 
ling Carnations grown in a south border. The yellow Miss 
A. Campbell and the Old Crimson Clove look well in a 
mixed border. — W. E. Conway, West Broyle, near 
Chichester, Sussex, 

*.* Very pretty colours. 

Seedling Pansy.—Mr. S. Parker, Whinnie Knowe, 
Nairn, N.B., sends us a pretty Pansy, which we do not 
remember to have seen before. The flowers are a warm 
yelvety purple with paler edges—a distinct and effective 
kind. 
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FLOWERS FOR GREENHOUSE WALLS. 
GIVEN a suitable selection of plants and the | 


| gold. 
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rE a 
Pelargoniums, both of the zonal and 
Ivy-leaved section, will flower well, and I once 
saw a wall completely covered with them alone. 


treatment necessary for their well-doing, the It was in a sunny spot, and the quantity of 


wall of a greenhouse may be made as interesting | 
as any other part of the structure, and will con- 

tribute its share towards the floral display. To 

succeed with wall plants in a greenhouse by far 

the better plan, as with climbers of all kinds, is 

to plant them out in a border prepared for the | 
purpose, as the results will then be both 
satisfactory and permanent ; whereas, in the 
case of specimens in pots or tubs, the soil will 
after a time become exhausted, and repotting is 
then no easy matter. In preparing a border a | 
good deal will, of course, depend upon surround- 
ing circumstances, but the one golden rule to 
observe is that thorough drainage is secured, as 
upon this the success or otherwise of the work 
will to a great extent depend. In the case of 








flowers produced there was enormous, the Ivy- 
leaved varieties in particular producing a truss 
of blossom from nearly every joint, Clianthus 
puniceus, with its peculiar lobster-claw-like 
blossoms, is a very ornamental wall plant if the 
foliage can be kept clear of red spider, which is 
not always the case; still, a good deal can be 
done towards keeping it down by a liberal use 
of the syringe. 

The various forms of Habrothamnus and their 
near ally, Cestrum aurantiacum, with its masses 
| of golden-yellow blossoms, may all be employed 
| as wall plants, but they are better adapted for 
|pillars than for back walls. Many climbing 
plants, the Lapagerias for instance, will do well 
/in such a position, but in a general way they 
are hardly seen at their 
best so treated. This 











brings us to what are 
perhaps the finest of all 
permanent wall shrubs for 
the greenhouse—viz., th- 
Camellias, whose folia , 

is handsome at all seasons, 
while their flowers are vary 
beautiful. Theyalso posses 

the merit of being almost 
hardy, so that an unex- 
pectedly low temperature 
in the winter has far less 
effect on them than on 
many greenhouse plants. 
The glossy foliage, too, can 
with the syringe be kept 
bright and clean at all sea- 
sons. The sweet-scented 
Daphne indica will succeed 
under much the same con- 
ditions as the Camellias, 
but it is rarely seen grown 
in this way. I have been 
told by two. successful 
cultivators of it that for 
large specimens plants cn 
their own roots are much 
better than when grafted, 
A first-rate plant tor the 
back wall of a greenhouse 
that will succeed even 
where pretty well shaded 
is Thibaudia acuminata, 2 
vigorous, loose - growing 
ericaceous shrub, bearipg 
a considerable amount of 
resemblance to a Vac- 
cinium. The leaves are 
ovate in shape, about 
2 inches or 3 inches long, 
and of a deep shining green 
when mature, but in their 
young state prettily flush: d 
with pink. ‘The flowers, 
which are borne in clusters 
on the points of the shoots, 
are tubular in shape, about 
14 inches long, and of a 
thick wax - lke texture. 
Their colour is red, tipped 
with greenish white. Be 
fore expansion the ,clusters 











greenhouse wall. 


Ifeliotrope on 


walls that receive a good amount of light and 


sunshine there are many different plantsavailable | 


for covering them, but where heavily shaded 
and perhaps damp the choice is very limited. 


n any selection of plants suitable for green- | 


house walls the Heliotrope must have a place, 
as it will flower profusely nearly throughout 
the year, and a specimen of it in full bloom, 
such as here illustrated, is very beautiful, and 


also extremely useful for cutting, as the fragrance | 


The | 


of the blossoms is admired by everyone. 
South African Leadwort (Plumbago capensis), 


with its clusters of porcelain-blue flowers, is also | 


another continuous bloomer very valuable for 
such a purpose, while I have also seen some 
of the Abutilons in good condition trained to a 
wall. The pure white Boule de Neige is one 
of the oldest and best, while others well adapted 
for this treatment are A. striatum, yellow 
veined with crimson, and Golden Fleece, deep 


of blossoms are covered 
by large boat - shaped 
bracts of a bright pink 
colour, which remain for 
some time after the flowers open. Rhodo- 
dendron fragrantissimum I once saw trained up 
the back wall of a greenhouse, and very beauti- 
ful it was when the large pure white highly 
fragrant blossoms were at their best. It is one 
of the grandest of all the white-flowered hybrids 
that claim parentage from the Himalayan group, 
and the straggling habit which is against 1 asa 
pot plant is all in its favour when used for 

covering a wall. i 
In the case of a damp wall or one that 1s too 
heavily shaded for the above-mentioned plants 
to thrive, the better plan is to clothe it with 
either the little creeping Ficus repens or,.1ts 
‘still smaller form minima, both of which will 
grow freely in such a spot, be it stove or green- 
house. But little preparation for planting them 
| is needed, as if the wall is fairly moist supiclepy 
€ 


| roots will be produced from various parts of 
stems to support the plants. 
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EVERGREENS IN POTS. 


Many spots may be found in our gardens where 
flowering plants do not thrive well, and yet 
something is needed to supply this deficiency. 
In such cases the best way is to grow some 
evergreens in pots, of which there are a goodly 
number of kindsavailable. Into winter gardens, 
unheated windows and conservatories, balconies, 
window boxes, etc., they might often be 
introduced with advantage, and thereby many an 
otherwise bare spot would be rendered bright 
and pleasant looking. To begin with, many of 
our finer forms of Conifers are, owing to their 
neat compact habit of growth, when young, 
especially suitable for pot culture. Some of 
them, indeed, appear to succeed rather better 
grown in this way than when planted out in the 
open ground—that is, provided always they 
receive the amount of care which is needful to 
preserve them in health. The best time for 
potting these plants up from the open ground is 
early in October when the 
growth has ceased, but the 
roots are yet firmly active. 
Choose compact, bushy, and 
well-formed specimens at 
about the time of the year 
just previously named, and 
put them in pots just large 
enough to contain their roots, 
using soil of a somewhat 
heavy character, and pressing 
it well in among the roots ; 
if loosely potted, the plants 
are apt to get displaced before 
they become well established, 
in which case they seldom 
remain long in good condi- 
tion. When potted they 
may be placed in some shel- 
tered position until they are 
removed to their winter 
quarters. When destined to 
remain during the winter 
months in exposed situations, 
such as on _ balconies or 
window ledges, they must 
never be allowed to remain 
dry at the roots, and in very 
hard frosts or when we have 
very cold drying frosty winds 
they should be placed under 
shelter. Amongst Conifers 
suitable for this purpose of 
potting, Thuja aurea (the 
Golden Arbor-vitz) and 
Retinospora ericoides may be 
mentioned as worthy of 
special attention; they are 
neat as regards growth, and 
bear exposure very well. 
Cupressus macrocarpa and 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja 
Lobbi, and Thuja plicata, 
Cryptomeria elegans, the 
Aucubas, both ordinary and 
berried forms, golden and 
silvery variegated Hollies, 
and Buxus balearica are some 
of the most trustworthy 
lants for this purpose. 

he variegated varieties of 
Euonymus make charming 
pot plants, and contrast 
effectively with the more sombre dark-green 
hued shrubs. These Euonymuses are much 
more satisfactory when they get the benefit of a 
little shelter during hard frosts ; they do not 
appear to possess the same powers of resistance 
to cold as the dark green type does, but become 
brown and disfigured, and lose their terminal 
shoots in severe weather. The Laurustinus 
makes a pretty pot plant, and will, when placed 
in a winter garden or corridor, open its pleasing 
flowers considerably earlier than when in the 
open air. Pittosporum Tobira, Osmanthus 
ilicifolius, and the broad and small - leaved 
Myrtles, should all be grown. By the 
middle of March they should be removed 
from their winter quarters into the open air, 
peecg them where they may for a time get the 
enefit of a little shelter. Eventually they 
should be plunged in the open ground and be 
kept well watered in hot weather. Beyond this 
little attention they will require no other 
care, and may thus be kept in good condition 
for years in comparatively small pots. Every 
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AM a 

year a few plants should be potted to take the 

lace of those that may have outgrown the 

imits assigned to them, which latter will then 

be found useful for planting out in the open 
H. B. 


air. 


YUCCA RECURVA. 


Ovr illustration shows a plant of Y. recurva 
taken in the garden, Chilton Frudett Farm, 
Cannington. This is a handsome kind of 
graceful habit. It grows about 64 feet high, 
the leaves being at first erect and of a sea- 
green colour, afterwards becoming reflexed and 
changing to a deep green. Old and well- 
established plants of it standing alone on the 
Grass are pictures of grace and symmetry, from 
the lower leaves which sweep the ground to the 
central ones that point up as straight as a 
needle. It is amusing to think of people putting 
tender plants in the open air, and running with 
sheets to protect them from the cold and rain of 


Yucca recurva in flower. From a photograph by Florence 
Lovibond, Acton Cottage, Cannington, Bridgnorth, 


early summer and autumn, while perhaps not a 


good specimen of this fine thing is to be seen in 


the place. There is no plant more suited for 


planting between and associating with flower- 
beds. 





Planting by pathside (Jenison).—Your 
idea of planting the sides of your winding path 
with shrubs is a good one, but we should not 
advise your having a Grass strip 4 feet wide 
along the whole length of the path, with shrubs 
planted in a line at the back of this, as we 
think it would present too formal an appearance. 
We would suggest that here and there the 
Grass should be fully 8 feet, or more, in width, 
and that the shrubs should be nearer the path 
in some places than in others, and thus a far 
more natural effect would be obtained. For 
forward positions a clump of Yuccas or a 
Dracena might be used, and Bambusa Metake 
would be quite hardy with you. In fact, in 
South Cornwall you might grow most of the 
tender shrubs with impunity. Of evergreen 
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shrubs Berberis Darwini is very attractive both 
in its flower and fruit, and the Mexican Orange 
(Choisya ternata) should do well, as should the 
Holly-like Desfontainea spinosa, with its scarlet 
blossoms. Escallonia macrantha, with pink 
flowers, grows rapidly in the south-west, and 
the white-flowered E. montevidensis is com- 
paratively hardy much further east than you 
are situated. The Daisy Bush (Olearia Haasti) 
would do well, and one of the best of the 
Veronicas is V. Traversi, though there are many 
others that might also be used. The Mountain 
Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) is a beautiful flowering 
shrub, but it is rarely satisfactory unless grown 
in a soil containing peat or leaf-mould. Of 
deciduous shrubs, the Lilacs and Syringas 
(Philadelphus) are without peers for sweet, 
perfume ; while the double Deutzia, the Flower- 
ing Currants (Ribes), the Orange-ball Tree 
(Buddlea globosa), the Snowdrop Tree (Halesia), 
the Bladder Nut (Staphylea), Weigelas, Ceano- 
thus, the common Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
Opulus), and Viburnum plicatum, the Smoke 
Bush (Rhus Cotinus), Re the white Rose of 
Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus totus albus) give you 
a tolerably large choice. We should not crowd 
the shrubs when planting, unless you removed 
certain of them when they interfered with each 
other. It is better, eventually, to have one 
good specimen than half-a-dozen in the same 
space which are unable to show their true form 
and beauty. A double row would be better 
than a single if sufficient space be left between 
the two rows. The planting might commencs 
as early as the end of October. 





DRY WEATHER FLOWEBS. 


In this locality we are liable to prolonged periods 
of drought, and having a light, shallow soil, 
resting on gravel, delicate flowers suffer quickly. 
We are compelled to rely a good deal on plants 
that naturally defy the drought, and by giving 
them good culture they pass through dry 
periods that would prove fatal to other plants. 
The following are very reliable—viz. : 

ANTIRRHINUM.—One of the most continuous 
blooming plants that can be growr. It does 
best treated as a biennial. Sow now, and 
finally plant out in October. 

CARNATIONS AND CLOovEs withstand heat and 
drought as well as any plants in our gardens, 
and flourish amazingly in light, dry soils during 
July and August. 

Guosr TuistLE (Echinops Ritro) seems quite 
unmindful of heat and drought, and produces 
its beautiful heads of blue flowers, that last a 
long time on the plants or in a cut state. 

GYPSOPHILA ELEGANS AND PANICULATA are 
indispensable for mixing with other cut flowers, 
as the light, airy-looking heads of tiny flowers 
give a light, elegant appearance to any arrange- 
ment in which they are used. It does best as a 
biennial. 


GAILLARDIAS in several varieties, single and 
double, stand dry weather remarkably well. 
The colours are very striking, crimson and 
orange-yellow prevailing in the majority. 

Sweet Sunrans have become popular of late 
as market flowers for cutting, as they have long 
foot-stalks, and produce a large number of their 
showy heads of bloom. White, yellow, and 
purple are the three distinct colours ; and they 
do best as annuals, sown where they are to 
flower, as they do not transplant well. 


JAMES GRooM, Gosport. 





Anchusa italica is perhaps one of the 
best known of hardy perennials and also one of 
the freest flowering. It is worth growing for 
the display of colour, this among blue shades 
being most intense. Large plants produce a 
fine effect. In common with many Borage- 
worts, this plant may be freely increased in a 
variety of ways — seed, division, or root 
cuttings, the last a very quick method in this 
instance. 


Carnations from Carlisle.—I enclose 
you four Carnations. The pink one is a seedling 
of this year ; the other of peculiar colour is a 


seedling of last year. I named the one with 
the stripe on it The Speaker, the other Mrs. 
Gully. I think a good deal of these two. Please 
give me your opinion of them, and tell me if you 
have seen any the same colour before. I have 
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rown some from seed of these last year; in 
act, the striped one is from seed saved last 
year. I consider them well worth cultivation, 
and I think you will say the same.—Gero. 
CouLTHARD, den Villa, Stanwit. 

*.* Very good indeed, but no better than we 
have already got. There areso many beautiful 
Seedling Carnations; but by all means go on 
raising them. 





A CLIMBER-COVERED HOUSE. 


THE accompanying illustration requires little 


comment. It shows how much is gained by 
clothing a house with the best climbers, 
flowering and otherwise. Here Ivy and 





Clematis are conspicuously in association, and 


lvy and Clematis over house front. 
Mr. E. 


when C. montana is covered with its pure 
white flowers the house front is charming 
indeed. 





Echinops ruthenica.—The globular 
heads of purple-blue that crown this plant at 
the present time provide it with a touch of 
picturesque beauty that is often admired in the 
garden or woodland. The plant is in this way 
just removed from the ordinary flowering sub- 
jects which are of daily occurrence ; yet at the 
same time such things have their decorative 
side if only they are seen in groups of sufficient 
size to render them effective. Planted in deep 
and fairly good soil, it should be allowed to 


remain for a year or two to become well 
established. 


From a photograph by the Rev. H. 
Be 
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FLOWERS FOR LARGE BEDS. 


A NEw departure that is very welcome has taken 
place within the last few years, both in public 
and private gardens, in the planting of beds of 
large size. mean the selection of tall plants 
for filling the same and the gradual weeding out 
for this particular purpose of such things as 
Geraniums and others of similar height. This is 
all the more desirable when the surroundings 
are of a nature to suggest the use of tall plants, 
such, for example, as when the beds have a 
background of trees or when they are inter- 
spersed with others devoted to tall shrubs, both 
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carefully through a well-prepared catalogue of 


herbaceous plants and ascertain the number of 
things that can be used with the view to future 
planting, or, failing this, to work up a stock for 
spring. In connection with several of the large 
families it should be remembered that many of 
the later introductions flower considerably 
earlier than the old types, and are consequently 
contemporary with bedding plants; also that 
with a little attention in the way of the removal 
of dying flowers, nipping out first spikes, etc., 
in good time, to secure a more rapid develop- 
ment of the second show of flowers, and the 
complete furnishing of beds by the formation of 





deciduous and evergreen. Under such circum- 
stances the aim should be as far as possible to 
utilise the larger perennials, and if to many of 





bushy plants, nearly all of them can be depended 

}on to furnish a longdisplay. In all cases where 

a knowledge of the flowering season does not 
exist the planter should take 
care to acquire the same. 


A good system of planting 
can hardly be carried out 
without this. This applies 
to varieties as well as species, 
the variation in the case of 
the former being very con- 
siderable. Besides these large 
families, such, for instance, 
as Phloxes, Sunflowers, Lil- 
ies, Starworts, etc., which 
may respectively be employed 
in variety in separate beds, 
there are other less known 
plants which will help to 
make very interesting mix- 
tures, quite sufficient, I fancy, 
to plant the majority of gar- 
dens successfully with only a 
very little aid from tender 
things. Bocconia cordata is 
an instance of a hardy plant 
splendidly adapted for bold 
gardening. Itis occasionally 
found in shrubberies, but I 
would also recommend it for 
bold beds in the open, where 
it should be planted thinly, 
allowing plenty of room for 
development on all sides. 
The intervening spaces can 
be filled with Aster Amellus 
grandiflorus, Chrysanthe- 
mums Anastasia and Little 
Bob, dark-flowered Pentste- 
mons and Antirrhinums, or 
things of similar nature. Any 
of the above groundwork 
plants may act in a similar 
capacity to Galtonia candi- 
cans, which under favourable 
conditions will run up high 
enough to throw its graceful 
spikes well above them. I 
like to plant the bulbs in 
clumps of three or four, as a 
good mass of flower is thereby 
secured. The ground for 
their reception should he 
wellbrokenup. Plant firmly 
at a depth of 6 inches, and 
give a winter mulching. 

The tall Sea Holly (Eryn- 
gium superbum) is another 
plant that may be used suc- 
cessfully in large beds only, 





Bailey, Hazelwood, Limpsfield. 


them flowering rather late is objected to, a 
mixture could possibly be effected that would 
altogether give a long-sustained display. 
Planting should always depend on the surround- 
ings. Where, for instance, foliage in great 
variety is naturally abundant, the employment of 
Palms and sub-tropical plants of all kinds only 
noticeable for their foliage is hardly to be recom- 
mended. This is simply adding to the mass of 
greenery, and somewhat on a par with the idea of 
pleasure-ground planting that formerly prevailed 
in covering every available space with common 
Rhododendron, Laurel, and things of similar 
character. Rather, if foliage is already 
abundant, the aim in new planting should be 
the supply of colour that will best harmonise 
with existing beds, and where this has to be 
done it: is well at this season of the year to go 


W. Laidlay, and sent by 


as the foliage is somewhat 
peculiar. Anything on a 
smaller scale used in connec- 
tion with it should be care- 
fully selected. Cimicifuga 
cordifolia and C. racemosa 
are worth a trial; the white feathery flowers 
show to great advantage against richly-coloured, 
fine-foliaged shrubs, and should be equally 
effective in connection with other flowers. Bold 
beds that cannot fail to please are formed by 
an association of Montbretia crocosmizflora and 
its varieties, with Gypsophila paniculata. I 
say bold because, given good cultivation, the 
tops of the spikes of the Montbretias will be 
quite 4 feet high. Theystart early into growth, 
and are consequently the better for early plant- 
ing. Insert at a depth of 5 inches or 6 inches 
and mulch with short manure, not necessarily 
as a protection, but to prevent the soil drying 
up and to secure robust, sturdy growth. The 
number of corms in each clump will depend on 
the size of the bed, and they should be so 
arranged that some of the Flag-like foliage and 
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flower-spikes will show up through the spreading 
panicles of the Gypsophila. Two beds might be 
devoted to herbaceous Lobelias and Spirzea Fili- 
pendula comparatively early in the season. When 
the Spirea is in flower the foliage of the Lobelia 
will afford a pleasing contrast to the same, whilst 
later the relative positions would be completely 
changed. In all gardens where the Lobelias 
are found to be perfectly hardy such an arrange- 
ment might be planted in October. The beds 
should be well done, as both species will repay 
liberal treatment, the Spireea: especially, with 
its tendency to spread, being a decidedly hungry 
plant. Hemerocallis and Funkia — known 
respectively by the common names of Day and 
Plantain Lilies—may have one or more beds 
reserved for them, the former occupying the 
more central positions, although one of the 
family, Sieboldi or Dumortieri, a3 it is also 
called, is no taller than the Funkias. 

Additional attraction will be given to beds so 
filled if a few of the variegated forms of each 
family are employed; indeed, some of the 
Funkias in this respect are on a par with the 
most pronounced variegation to be found among 
stove or greenhouse plants. The list of things 
available for large lawn beds might be consider- 
ably extended. I just offer the foregoing as 
instances of what can be effected in this direc- 
tion, and if a start is once made the result will 
be satisfactory and lead to annual strengthening 
of the same. Naturally, the brilliant colouring 
of the best of the Dahlias, Sweet Peas, large- 
flowered Marigolds, and the like is an induce- 
ment to include them if a preponderance of 
bright colour is desirable, and whether the mode 
of propagation is from seed or cuttings, the aim 
should be to secure healthy, sturdy plants in 
good time, so that, once planted, they go away 
quickly and come early into flower. I never 
practise autumn sowing of Sweet Peas, as birds 
are very troublesome, necessitating constant 
watching, even if the clumps are staked and 
otherwise protected by string, cotton, or similar 
material. Kk. B. 





OROHIDS, 


CATTLEYA GIGAS. 
AutiioucH the varied forms of this superb 
Cattleya are given many varietal names, it must 
be conceded that, taken as a species, it is much 
less variable than any other of the labiata 
group. Plants in two or three varieties pur- 
chased from different uurserymen are almost, 
if not quite, identical in the colour and mark- 
ings of the blossoms, the only perceptible differ- 
ence being a slight one in the size. There is 
not a finer species in the genus when properly 
managed ; the immense flowers with the fine 
showy lip, although not quite so rich in colour as 
some others, are among the best for a choice 
display. C. gigas is best grown in a good 
light, as here the growths get well ripened, are 
less likely to start out of season, and are usually 
the forerunners of a bountiful bloom. They occur 
upon the forming growths, the sheath that pre- 
cedes the bloom showing almost as soon as the 
leaf begins to open, and about five or six are 
produced on each spike. The aim of the culti- 
vator should be to get the young growths on 
the move early in the spring, as with the 
increased light and temperature in early summer 
most of these produce spikes ; whereas in winter, 
when light, and to a certain extent heat, have to 
be withheld, many of them will not do so. But 
even of more importance than the time of 
starting is getting the bulbs well ripened by a 
fairly high temperature when finishing, and 
abundance of air and light. This class of growth 
usually goes naturally to rest as the sun loses its 
power and the heat declines in autumn; the 
plants keep dormant with little or no trouble 
through the winter, and come away with a 
rush into flower just aboutnow. Some may say 
it is easy enough to give this advice but not 
so easy to follow it, and not without reason ; but 
the more this advice is followed the greater will 
be the success. Then if growths do start out 
cf season—as they sometimes will, the best of 
care notwithstanding—do not attempt to check 
them, but eucourage them by the lightest and 
best position in the house and careful attention 
to watering. Frequent disturbance at the root 
is unnecessary and harmful, but the plants 
cannot thrive in a close compost or one that 
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is waterlogged and sour. If the young pseudo- 
bulbs commence to root before the flowers form 
they should be re-potted or re-basketed then, 
but if they can be left until after flowering so 
much the better. The roots are large and 
fleshy, requiring a good open description of 
compost and a fairly wide root-run. In small 
pots it is difficult to keep them at home, as 
they grow out over the rims every season. 
Where the pots are large only a very thin com- 
post is needed, except for large specimens, 
which are, unfortunately, not often seen, 
Baskets are very suitable for this Cattleya, as 
they are lighter than pots for suspending, and 
the freedom with which air and light play 
about the roots is a great advantage. Which- 
ever is used, keep the base of the pseudo-bulbs 
well up, so that they just rest on the surface of 
the compost, and allow a fair rise to the centre 
of each plant. _ Newly-imported plants of C. 
gigas usually arrive in fair condition, and some 
are so plump and fresh when received as to 
suggest potting up at once in peat and Moss. 
As a rule they are better for a few weeks’ 
plumping up in a warm, moist house, placing 
in their pots before any young roots that may 
form are likely to be damaged in the operation. 
These often flower freely upon the first-formed 
bulbs. C. gigas is said to have been collected 
as far back as 1849 by the Polish collector, 
Warscewicz, to whom it was dedicated by 
Reichenbach, but as the above name was given 
to the species by Linden at a time when more 
plants of it were brought into cultivation, it is 
uow the better known and generally used. 


Angrecum citratum. — Although. a 
dwarf species, this is a very pretty plant when 
well grown, the long, semi-pendent racemes of 
whitish flowers having a fine appearance against 
the dark green of the foliage. A plant with 
three racemes has been very pretty with me 
during the last month, and it deserves a place 
in any collection. One of the discoveries of Du 
Petit Thouars during his voyage late in the last 
century, A. citratum was not introduced to this 
country for many years afterwards, and was 
then for a long time rare, but subsequent im- 
portations have made it plentiful enough. Its 
native habitat is Madagascar, where it grows in 
swampy, moist positions on low undergrowth. 
A hot, moist house is best. for it, and although 
the growth is freer in a dense shade and the 
plants take on a deep green tint, the flowers 
are not so freely produced as on plants growing 
in a good light. In nurseries the plants of this 
and similar kinds are often packed close 
together on stages a long way from the glass, 
but the position most of them, including A. 
citratum, enjoy is one not far from the roof, 
where plenty of light and air is found. The 
baskets should have a few large pieces of crocks 
and charcoal in the bottom, these being lightly 
surfaced with clear Sphagnum Moss kept grow- 
ing.—H. 


Maxillaria grandiflora. — A plant 
or two of this beautiful old species should. be in 
every collection if only for the sake of its 
delicious fragrance, which fills the house where 
ib is flowering. The outer segments of the 
blooms are pure white and have a glistening, 
frosted appearance, the centre of the lip being 
yellow. Few Orchids are less trouble to grow 
than M. grandiflora, provided the plants are 
kept clear of insects, and this is best done by 
growing them in a cool, shady, and moist house 
all the year round, a minimum temperature of 
50 degs. suiting them well. Equal parts of 
peat, loam-fibre, and Sphagnum Moss suit it 
well, and it must be planted in medium-sized, 
well-drained pots. It is a native of Peru, and 
was introduced in 1850. 

Barkeria lLindleyana. — The long 
many-flowered spikes produced by this species 
are very striking. The plant grows erect, the 
stems being very slender and about a foot high, 
the spikes appearing at the apex of these just 
as the growth is finishing for the season. The 
flowers vary a good deal both in colour and 
width of the segments, that usually recognised 
as the typical form being pale yet bright purple 
with a white centre to the lip. B. Lindleyana 
thrives best in a light and airy part of the 
Cattleya-house during the summer and autumn, 
in fact until the growth is finished and the 
flowers past, and during the whole of the time 
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it must not be allowed to get dry. Owing to 
the peculiar nature of the roots these will not 
thrive in a large body of compost, and for this 
reason more frequent moistenings are necessary, 
The syringe, too, may with advantage be freely 
used about the growths. During the winter 
and early spring months the plants do with 
much less moisture and ina cooler house. Small 
shallow baskets or rafts kept flat suit the plants 
well, and the plants may be replanted after tho 
growths have made considerable headway and 
arp beginning to emit young roots from the 
ase. 


Sophronitis violacea.— Many peopl> 
have found. it difficult to get this species to 
succeed for many years together, but really it 
is not a difficult plant if reasonable care be 
bestowed upon it. Like all small-growing kinds, 
rapid changes in the atmosphere are very 
injurious to it. A dry or draughty house, let 
the temperature be as suitable as it may, will 
never do for it. Fresh air in abundance is 
good for it, and so is atmospheric moisture, but 
the elements require proper balancing, and the 
air should, if possible, be kept moving without 
opening the ventilators too wide. It likes a 
temperature rather higher than that of the 
Odontoglossum-house, but the Cattleya-house is 
too warm. The foliage is tender and easily 
damaged by direct sunlight. At the same time 
a very heavy, dense shade must be avoided, even 
in summer, It is the weakest grower in the 
genus, the pseudo-bulbs only about 1 inch in 
length, the narrow leaves being a little longer. 
The flowers are soft rosy-magenta in colour. It 
grows most freely on soft pieces of Tree Fern- 
stems, or, failing these, rafts lightly dressed 
with Sphagnum Moss or in very small pans. No 
resting season is needed, the roots being kept 
gently moving as long as possible, and just 
moist when the growing season is over. It isa 
native of the Organ Mountains and was intro- 
duced in 1838. 


Odontoglossum Roezli.—This is a very 
unreliable plant, some growers getting on with 
it tolerably well, but others—and these perhaps 
the majority—being far from successful. Its 
flowers, too, appear at all seasons, but when 
really good are sure to be admired. They are 
each upwards of 3 inches across, white, with a 
yellow centre to the lip and a purple-crimson 
blotch on each petal. O. Roezli requires more 
heat than any other species in the genus, with 
plenty of sunlight and abundance of water at 
the root. It is nearly always more or less in 
growth, and should be potted in peat-fibre and 
Moss over good drainage. 


Flowering of the Giant Orchid.— 
It may interest some of your readers to know 
that the largest Orchid known (Grammato- 
phyllum speciosum) may now be seen in flower 
in these gardens, this being, so far as is known, 
the first time it has been induced to bloom 
in Ceylon. That this Malayan plant, which 
was introduced into Ceylon probably about 
1850, merits the title of ‘‘Queen of Orchids ” 
will be conceded from the dimensions of the 
Peradeniya specimen above referred to—viz , 
length of stems or pseudo-bulbs (twenty-four in 
number) 5 feet to 10 feet, the sheathing leaves 
being about 2 feet long and closely arranged in 
two rows on the stem; height of flowering- 
scapes (six) at present 5 feet to 6 feet; thus the 
height from base of mound containing the plant 
to top of inflorescence is about 10 feet ; circum- 
ference of the plant, approximately 40 feet. Of 
individual flowers, nearly five hundred can now 
be counted (not including the smaller in bud), 
each measuring 54 inches to 6 inches across. 
The period of flowering promises to be prolonged 
fora few weeks yet, though the expansion of 
the first flower occurred a month ago. It is 
hoped, now this interesting plant has got into 
flowering trim, it will blossom annually in 
future.—H. F. Macminuan, Curator, Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya — in Ceylon 
Independent. 


Dendrobium Pierardi (L. 2. M.).—By 
the appearance of the two leaves we should say 
that the new growths being completed they are 
turning yellow naturally, the plant itself being 
deciduous. We would advise you to keep the 
plant 10 degs. cooler, now that it is at rest, but 
as soon as the flower-buds show on the stems it 
should be returned to its growing quarters, and 
while at rest keep it rather on the dry side, but 
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not so dry as to cause the stems to shrivel. 
Dendrobium densiflorum, variety Schroederi, is 
rather late in blooming; its usual flowering 
season is May and June. The insect spot on 
Ceelogyne cristata is probably ‘ white scale.” 


| By carefully sponging the leaves occasionally 
' with Richards X L All insecticide it may easily 


be kept down. 
Orchids for table decoration (Seagraye).— 


| Cypripedium insigne, Coslogyne cristata, or Dendrobium 


nobile. 





FERNS. 


a 


PHLEBODIUMS. 


' Tus is one of several groups into which the 


extensive genus Polypodium has been sub- 


) divided. Phlebodiums are also extremely use- 


ful for decoration, their noble fronds, which in 
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learn to eat worms, snails, and cockroaches ; for 
the present bread and milk may be given. 
These little animals also hibernate during the 
winter, and in a wild state pass their time 
rolled up in some dry leafy hedge bank or 
deserted rabbit burrow. As a winter retreat 
you should provide your hedgehog with a small 
hamper or box filled with soft hay and dry 
leaves. You will find it become very tame and 
familiar as it grows up. It is very amusing to 
observe a family of young hedgehogs accom- 
panying their dam in the dusk of a summer's 
evening, roaming about a garden in search of 
food. 


the Phlebodiums require substantial food; a 
mixture consisting of about equal proportions cf 
fibrous peat, loam, and silver-sand suits them 
best. They must also receive a liberal supply 
of water at the roots while growing, and during 
that time they will also derive great benefit 
from occasional waterings with weak-liquid- 
manure, 

P. aurnum.—This may be fairly regarded as 
the typical species of the group, and the one to 
which the others appear to be more or less 
closely related. It is common in the West 
Indies and in South America as far as Brazil. 
It is a strong grower, of bold habit, and with 
fine glaucous fronds. The popular name of 
Golden Polypody, under which this handsome 
plant is generally known, may have been 
derived from the glossy brown colour of the 
scales that cover the older portion of its rhi- 
zomes, but it may be also due to the intense 





FRUIT. 


LATE PLUMS. 


Tur Plum is amongst the most useful fruits 
grown when it is taken into consideration the 


most of the species are glaucous, producing a golden colour of the undersides of its fertile 
| striking contrast with those of other Ferns with fronds, produced by the enormous quantity of 
spore cases by which it is covered, and from 
When planted out their naturally wild-growing which when ripe a profuse bright yellow fine 
rhizomes grow apace and produce fronds in powder escapes and covers the upper surface of 
abundance. These rhizomes, which are each | the various fronds beneath. 


which they are associated in the warm fernery. 





- fully as thick as a man’s thumb, though seen on 
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the surface, are also of subterranean habit and 
extend underground to very long distances. 
Phlebodiums may also be used with advantage 
for large hanging baskets, either by themselves 
or intermixed with other Ferns with finer 
foliage, and also for covering dead Tree-Fern 
stems. Thus grown, their thick, chaffy rhi- 
zomes, equal in size to those of the Hare’s-foot 
Fern, show themselves off to perfection, the 
whiteness of the chaffy scales with which their 
extremities are densely clothed being apparent. 
The value of Phlebodiums for decoration is 
clear from the numbers that find their way to 
Covent Garden Market every year; some 
growers, indeed, make quite a speciality of 
them—as much on account of their rapid growth 
as because of their distinct habit. As may be 
seen by the accompanying illustration of P. 
aureum, though their fronds are of variable 
dimensions, they have a natura] tendency to 
grow on a single rhizome, and would in that way 
be of little use as pot-plants. To obviate this 
mode of growth the extremity of the rhizome 
is cut off entirely when only 2 inches leng, the 
result being the production of several lateral 
rhizomes growing out of the mutilated one in 
all directions, thus making a bushy and compact 
plant. Being evergreen and strong growers, all 





The Golden Polypody (Phlebodium aureum). 















































many purposes for which it can be used and the 
length of time good fruit may be had. The 
late kinds are the most useful, as at this season 
all other soft fruits are over. To grow late 
Plums profitably in the open the trees must be 
given wall space. They succeed in almost any 
situation, but I prefer them on a west aspect, 
although I have a tree of Coe’s Golden Drop on 
a north aspect, and often I get good fruit from 
this tree as late as November. It is very 
important to protect these late kinds in the 
open early with some kind of material, such as 
frigi-domo, to keep insects from destroying 
them, as if they are in the least damaged they 
will not hang. Another reason for protecting 
them is to keep the fruit dry. In damp seasons 
this is aserious drawback to fruit on the open 
walls. Having this evil to contend against (as 
this garden lies low), I resolved some years ago 
to grow some late Plums in a cold Peach-case, 
and nothing could be more satisfactory. They 
may be grown either in the bush form or trained 
to a trellis. Many cultivators do not succeed 
with them under glass when planted out either 
from not giving them enough air, or from allow- 
ing them to grow too strong and get coarse 
rooted. The best managed trees I have ever 
seen have been those that have been pinched 
during the growing period, so that no pruning 
was needed in the winter. Should they get too 
strong, which young trees are prone to do, then 
Llift them, doing one side this year and the 
other side the following should it be needed, 
keeping the roots near the surface. When the 
trees commence bearing there is no danger of 
this under glass. I have a long Peach-case 
with a trellis in front, the lights sliding open in 
front to give air. This trellis is within a foot of 
the glass, and in this position the Plums prove 
most satisfactory. In one house I have three 
trees, one of each of the following kinds : Reine 
Claude de Bavay, Coe’s Late Red, and Coe’s 
Golden Drop. Last year the crop was grand, 
the first-named kind coming in first and keep- 
ing up the supply well into October, this 
being followed by Coe’s Golden Drop. Coe’s 
Late Red, although not to be compared 
with the former for flavour, is neverthe- 
less a useful late kind, and I doubt if a 


P. puLvinatum is a pleasing kind too. 


ca 





P, sporADOCARPUM.—If only the lovely colour- 
ing of its foliage be taken into consideration 
this is certainly the most handsome of the 
group, being of a bluish tint. Of the different 
Phlebodiums it is the one that stands the 
coolest treatment, succeeding well in an inter- 
mediate-house. - 





Treatment of tortoise and hedge- 
hog (Hedgehog). —You_ should feed your 
tortoise upon Lettuce, Cabbage, and Dandelion 
leaves, with now and then some bread and milk. 
It would probably thrive better if allowed to 
wander in the garden during the summer 
months than if confined to the conservatory. If 
fed at regular hours, and at the same place, it 
would soon learn to find its way to the spot at 
feeding time. When the weather becomes 
chilly it will bury itself for the winter in the 
softest corner it can find and remain torpid till 
the return of spring. Probably, however, the 
warmth of the conservatory would prove more 
agreeable to it as the chilly days of autumn 


draw on, and in such a position would rouse up 
from time to time during the winter, when it 
would require a little feeding. The bed in the 
conservatory would, no doubt, afford it a snug 
winter retreat. The young hedgehog will soon 





later kind is to be found, as I often have a good 
sound fruit from this tree at the end of 
November. These are most useful for kitchen 
use, seeing there is but little at that season for 
pies and tarts beside Apples. Other good 
kinds for growing under glass are Ickworth 
Impératrice, Archduke, Grand Duke, Monarch, 
and Wyedale. Another recommendation for 
growing some trees under glass is the advantage 
of having a crop in season when there is no 
crop outside. When grown under glass they 
can be allowed to hang a very long time. The 
treatment the trees receive here is the same as 
that given to Peaches. I give the border an 
abundance of water at all seasons, more 
especially during the growing period, with 
manure-water when the fruit is swelling off. 
In many instances late Plums would pay far 
better to grow than Peaches, seeing that they 
are much more hardy and a good price can be 
made of high-class Plums when Peaches are 


over. C. 





Standard Apricot-trees.—It is mt 
often that one meets with Apricots growing as 
open standard trees, even in the South cf 
England, but a few days back I noticed a very 
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fine specimen of the Orange Apricot ina walled- 
in garden, and carrying a good crop of fruit; 
yet while this tree was in full bloom we had 
snow and hail and bitter easterly wind. The 
fruits, however, set well—in fact, far better 
than other fruit, such as Pears and Plums, that 
bloomed quite a month later, and certainly 
had spring-like weather compared to what 
the Apricots had to. endure. From the 
size and ancient appearance of the tree in 
question, I should say it had stood in its present 
position more than half a century, and was still 
vigorous. Fruit-trees, especially Mulberries, 
Medlars, and Quinces, used to be much more 
planted as ornamental trees on the lawn than 
they are now, and probably this Apricot was 
planted more for ornament than for fruit-bear- 
ing.—J. G. 


ee ee ee 
MORELLO CHERRIES. 


ON« of the most certain of all fruits to carry a 
crop is the Morello Cherry, and whether grown 
on a wall or as a standard, pyramid, or bush, 
it is almost invariably covered’ with fruit on all 
the young wood of the preceding year’s growth 
As a wall-tree it is usually planted on north 
aspects, where little else will come to perfec- 
tion, but where the Morello produces splendid 
crops, and, of course, hangs later in the season 
tnan when planted on more sunny walls, but it 
well deserves the best positions that can be 
assigned to it. As a standard it does remark- 
ably well, for the branches assume a pendulous 
habit of growth, and are usually very prolific. 
But it is their value as dwarf bush fruits for 
small gardens that I would now most particu- 
larly dwell upon, for I feel sure that if 
many owners of small gardens would grub up 
many useless trees in the shape of old worn-out 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes that do not 
annually produce enough fruit for a tart from 
eich, and plant some healthy young Morello 
Cherry-bushes, they would soon have a much 
better supply of culinary fruit, and save a deal 
of labour in the gathering into the bargain. I 
do not think there is any more tedious or un- 
profitable work in a garden than that of picking 
Currants, for, at the usual price, a man would 
have to work a good many hours to gather 
enough for his day’s pay, but with Morello 
Cherries hanging thickly you may soon fill the 
measure. They do not occupy much space, and 
are as easily protected from ‘birds by fish-nets 
as other bush fruits ; and as to pruning, well, 
the less of it’ the better, for the old wood 
naturally breaks away as the néiy takes its 
place, and that is all they require. D2 G. 


PEI RE ace Sean 
Apple White N onpareil.—This excel- 


lent late-keeping dessert Apple succeeds well 
when grown asa standard, and it is also a most 
constant cropper. I havea tree of this descrip- 
t'on which seldom misses bearing heavy crops of 
truit. The tree is more than thirty years old, 
and it looks likely to continue bearing for many 
years to come. It also does well grown in bush 
form, but its habit of growth is rather against 
it being cultivated as a pyramid, as the branches 
have a tendency to spread rather than to grow 
upright. Ofthe three forms of tree mentioned 
[ thiak this Apple is more prolific when grown 
asa standard, and it may safely be planted as 
such without any fear as to the result. Ag 
regards its habit of growth, it partakes more of 
the character of Scarlet Nonpareil than of others 
of this useful class of Apple, the young shoots 
being slender and only of moderate growth. 
Like all the Nonpareils, the tree when estab- 
lished produces a profusion of flower-buds, so 
much so that growth is then very slow. In 
shape the fruits resemble those of Scarlet Non- 
pareil, but instead of being red the skin is a 
pale straw colour, sometimes strewn with a few 
russety patches. It is, therefore, not so hand- 
some, but it loses nothing when comparisons 
are made as far as flavour is concerned, as its 
greenish flesh is both crisp and juicy and richly- 
flavoured. It comes into use in January, and 
when kept in a cool and rather moist place to 
prevent the skin shrivelling, it may be had in 


> 


excellent condition for quite three months.—A. 


Pear Durondeau.—It is unfortunate such 
a splendid-looking Pear as Durondeau is not of 
better quality. Iam aware in fruit catalogues 
It is classed as a large, handsome Pear with 


rich, delicious flavour, but I fear in a flavour 
competition it would stand a poor chance. I 
am aware as an exhibition fruit it has long been 
a favourite. I would like to see classes at the 
next great fruit show, under the auspices of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, for Pears or Apples 
noted for their flavour. Of course at the season 
named several varieties would not be in condi- 
tion to test quality, but the various kinds are so 
well known that competent judges could with 
little difficulty give awards when they had good 
specimens of the best kinds before them. For 
years I have grown Darondeau in various ways 
and have endeavoured to get fruits of first 
quality, but have failed. For size, appearance, 
and crop it well deserves front rank.—W. 


ee eee ee 
THE SALPIGLOSSIS. 


Numerous as are the varieties of hardy and 
half-hardy annuals that produce their wonted 
profusion of flowers during the summer and 
autumn months, few, I think, will deny that 
the members of this showy group from the rich- 
ness of their colouring alone should always be 
granted a place even among the choicest and 
most select, for they hold a prominent position 
among the very finest of our half-hardy annuals 
at the present time. They not only flower 
very freely, but a succession of bloom is kept 
up for a long time. A most charming feature in 
any garden, where there is sufficient room to 











Salpiglossis. 


thus accommodate them, is to devote a bed to 
mixed varieties of them; such a bed could not 
be but bright, gay, and pleasing for many weeks 
in succession, while for filling large borders 
they always produce excellent effects by their 
unique colours and great variety. Just at this 
season of the year many a garden is rendered 
attractive by flowers of the Salpiglossis, though, 
considering their intrinsic beauty and worth, 
easiness of culture, and so forth, they are not 
grown so largely as one might expect, a fact 
largely due perhaps to their being too little 
known to the majority of amateur gardeners, The 
general form of the flowers may be likened to 
that of the Petunia—that is, funnel-shaped and 
campanulate, while in point of colour we find 
almost every conceivable shade from pure white 
through yellow, orange, purple, crimson, these 
being beautifully interspersed or striped with 
deep coloured veins. The numerous varieties 
in cultivation to-day are the offspring of §, 
sinuata, a native of Chili. There are also many 
fine forms, as atro-purpurea, with large purple 
almost black flowers, with orange centre. Picta 
is beautifully netted with yellow and purple. 
The finest strains of these flowers at the present 
time are known by the distinctive names of 
grandificra and variabilis; these may be had 
in distinct shades as well as the most charming 
mixture. The plants in good soil usually attain 
18 inches or 2 feet high, and are covered with 
short glandular or clammy hairs. Cultural] 

they differ but little from the majority of half- 
hardy annuals, preferring a deep, light, fairly 
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in the open ground early in the year, and 
thinned out freely, or raised on a gentle hot- 
bed and transplanted to their permanent 
quarters. Another capital way is to grow them 
singly in small pots, particularly when the 
plants are destined for a bed which in spring 
has been occupied with bulbs, placing the seed- 
lings in cold-frames till required for planting 
out. KE. 


ee 


HYACINTHS FOR EARLY WINTER. 


As the bulb catalogues are just coming in, a few 
notes upon forcing Hyaeinths will doubtless be 
welcome, and other bulbs will be considered in 
due course. To have Hyacinths in flower as early 
as possible, say about Christmas, is a considera- 
tion, and wants a little management. For the 
earliest batch of all, the Roman Hyacinth, which 
has come greatly into repute during the last few 
years, is the best. In fact, the common Hya- | 
cinth cannot compete with it in this respect, 
for it may easily be had in full flower early in 
November, nearly two months sooner than it 
is possible to flower the other. The Roman 
Hyacinth is pure white, and not unlike our 
common Wood Hyacinth in the size and form of 
the flower, or a large sample of Lily of the 
Valley, for which it is substituted sometimes 
for button-holes. It cannot, however, compare 
in magnificence or general excellence with the 
true Hyacinth, and of course it is not recom- 
mended except for very early use. The 
bulbs, which are cheap enough, should 
be potted by the beginning of Septem- 
ber, putting five or six bulbs into a 
o-inch pot, or at that rate, aS one or 
two spikes only in a pot look insignifi- 
cant; therefore, pot thickly. We have 
not yet tried the plan, but the sparse 
foliage of the Roman variety, and its 
sometimes lanky habit when forced, 
has led us to think that a few leaf buds 
of Lily of the Valley inserted in the pot, 
among the bulbs, would set off the 
group of white flowers wonderfully. 
Lily of the Valley itself does not force 
into flower very early, but the foliage 
StOWs away readily enough in a little 
heat at any time, and would make suit- 
able furnishing in the way mentioned. 
Leaf buds are easily procured, and after 
grouping the Hyacinth bulbs pretty — 
thickly in the centre of the pot, the 
Lily buds could be inserted round the 
sides ; thus the Hyacinth flowers would 
be encircled by a wreath of the most 
pleasant green that we possess among 
pot plants. Light loam, plenty of sand, 
and some rich leaf-mould suits the 
Hyacinth, and the soil should be made 
tolerably firm beneath the bulb in pot- 
ting. Good drainage, but with few 
crocks, is also essential. After potting we 
always plunge the pots in ashes in a per- 
fectly cold-frame or behind a wall, covering 
them over 6 inches deep, and using straw 
for further protection when it is necesary, 
They are not looked at till the beginning or 
middle of October, by which time they have 
generally rooted well, and grown about 2 inches, 
The most advanced are, at this stage, lifted, 
cleaned, and set on the shelf in a cool-house for 
a week or so till the leaves acquire their green 
colour, shading for a few days at first with a 
sheet of paper if the weather is bright. After 
this they are introduced to the Cucumber-bkouse 
or early vinery, keeping them near the light, 
and the flowers usually throw well up and ex- 
pand ina short time, when they are again moved 
back to the cool greenhouse or conservatory, 
where they will last a month or six weeks, 

The common Hyacinth forces reluctantly be- 
fore the close of the year, and the double varie- 
ties are also useless for this purpose. Ifa good 
display is desired from December to March, 
single ones only should be employed. Ag 
regards soil and potting, they require the same 
treatment as the Roman kind, but one bulb to 
a 5-inch or 6-inch pot is sufficient. The most 
important point is to get the roots by the end of 
August, if possible, or at the latest by the Ist of 
September, and pot them at once, Cover them 
with ashes, as before directed, in a glazed frame, 
having a southern exposure. The gentle heat 
communicated to the ashes by the sun excites 





‘growth, and by the middle of November the 
rich, sandy soil; while they may either be sown jf, ; « 


bulbs should be pretty well rooted and have 
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grown an inch or two, They should then be 
introduced to the light in a cool-house, with the 
precaution recommended above, and after they 
have recovered their green colour, put into heat 
and pushed on as fast as they will bear. Too 
much heat produces foliage only, without raising 
the flower-spike out of its socket. When this 
is observed, less heat must be given, and the 
plants should be kept near the light. When 
pressed for time, we have often pinched the 
leaves back, which has a good effect. A good 
flower is never secured along with very long 
leaves, which, in a perfectly grown Hyacinth, 
should be short and erect. Itis hardly possible 
to get a good flower by forcing, if the spike is 
not well up before the plant is lifted from the 
ashes. At the same time, if too much growth 
—say 5 inches or 6 inches—is made under the 
ashes, the result will be equally unsatisfactory. 
Above all, pot early, lift in time, and force 
gently. With the Tulip, Narcissus, Crocus, 
and Snowdrop, the same rules hold good, only 
that they force more easily than the Hyacinth. 
The Tulip and Crocus, however, make but a 
fleeting display if forced into full flower in heat. 
They, therefore, should be removed to a cool 
and light structure as soon as the buds are 
visible, and allowed to open gently. 

Asa matter of course, such early blooming 
kinds as the early white Roman, and also the 
single red L’Ami du Ceeur, the white Grand 
Vainqueur, and the blue-grey Charles Dickens, 
together with a few early-flowering Scillas, 
Tulips, Crocuses, and Narcissi, should be potted 
the first or second week in September, and on 
to the end of that month; but for common 
Hyacinths there is no better time than that just 
named. Generally they are too early potted, 
before the bulbs have recovered from the effects 
of the long, close confinement during the transit 
from Holland to this country, and ere they have 
hecome thoroughly matured. That is why 
I always like to lay my Hyacinths out on a 
shelf in a greenhouse until the embryo roots 
swell out in a kind of circlet round the base of 
the bulbs; and then, that stage reached, as soon 
as they come into contact with the soil they at 
once send forth stout roots and make strong 
growth. I have known cases of early potted 
Hyacinths rotting owing to their being placed 
in contact with the soil too soon after being 
imported ; and, after all, nothing is actually 
gained by such early potting, except in cases 
where it is intended the bulbs shall be forced. 

R. 















THE SIBERIAN LARKSPUR. 


Srxcu I obtained one of the prizes so generously 
given by our Editor for the best flowers of the 
week, L have been inundated with letters making 
inquiries about the old Siberian Larkspur (Del- 
phinium grandiflorum fi.-pl.), the flower for 
which the prize was awarded. 

The inquiries addressed to me have been on 
two points: First, where the old plant can be 
obtained; second, as to its culture when 
obtained. As so many people seem to be in- 
terested about the plant, I think my best plan 
is to answer these questions, as well as I can, 
in GARDENING. I fear that there will be much 
difficulty in obtaining plants, as I never see it 
in any of the catalogues, even of the leading 
nurserymen. Some time ago a friend told me 
she had procured a plant of microscopic dimen- 
sions which had promptly died. Perhaps the 
best plan that anyone very anxious to procure 
it could pursue, would be to seek it through 
GARDENING. 

As regards culture, my advice is to let the 
plant severely alone. I know none that is so 
impatient of moving or dividing. I lost several 
of my plants by undue good-nature in dividing 
them with friends. I now only offer cuttings, 
which are extremely difficult to strike, and 
equally difficult to establish when struck. The 
plant grows extremely slowly, and if there be a 
slug within twenty miles of it, he will find it 
out. It seems to be the only Delphinium which 
rejoices in a hot, dry soil—at least, I saw it 
doing very well with Miss Jekyll, at Munshead, 
in hot, dry sand. I have perforated zinc collars 
round all my plants. 

Denis Knox, Virginia Rectory, Ireland. 





Book on plant hybridisation (Z. F.). — 
You ask if anyone can tell you the name of a book devoted 
to plant hybridisation. Such a book is ‘‘ Plant Breeding,” 
by L. H. Bailey, Macmillan. 


Art this season of the year Vegetable Marrows 
are at their best, and amateurs usually grow 
them well if they give timely attention to 
stopping and feeding. The variety Pen-y-Byd 
(see illustration) is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. 
unlike a Melon in shape and about the same 
size, and the plant is specially good for amateur 
culture, as it is a compact grower and very pro- 
lific. Though less suitable asa climber for walls 
or fences than the gross growers, it is one of the 
most profitable and suitable for gardens of 
limited 

jointed variety, sets a fruit at every joint, and 
the flesh is creamy-white, but should be used in 
a young state. It is at its best when not 
larger than a cricket-ball, before the seeds 
form, but very few are cut in this stage ; 
indeed, 
vegetables to get too old before they cut. 
There are other excellent Marrows well worth 
including, and a new variety that everyone 
should grow is Sutton’s Marrow. This is not 
a large fruit, but cream coloured, of oval shape, 
and delicious quality. It is very prolific, too. 
I have given a trial to most of the Marrows, but 
as regards flavour this is one of the best, and 
was selected out of a large number of seedlings 
for its quality and crop. 


THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 
VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


The fruits are round, not 


space. Pen-y-Byd is a very short- 


gardeners in this country allow 


Some amateurs prefer a green fruit, and these 
are equally good if well grown and cut in a 
young state. It is merely a question of colour 
of skin, as I note it does not influence the flavour 
of the fruit. Prince Albert is a good green type, 
a free grower or trailing variety, and well 


























\Vegetable Marrow Pen-y-B) d. 


adapted for covering walls or out-of-the-way 
buildings needed to be covered in the summer 
months. On the other hand, for rich soil or on 
manure-beds, the long trailing kinds are often 
none too free-fruiting—they run so freely at 
times—but there is a difficulty in setting the 
fruits, and unless kept well stopped the fruits 


turn yellow before they come to maturity. 


There are some handsome Marrows amongst 
the striped green varieties. These are mostly 
trailing kinds, and differ from the Prince Albert 
in shape, being a longer fruit, but of first-rate 
quality. Carter’s Green Striped is one of the 
best. I recently saw this in an amateur’s 
garden where it was cropping heavily, and much 
liked for its immense leafage, as the plants were 
used to cover an unsightly building. Of older 
white kinds Moore’s Cream and Long White 
are reliable of the larger section, but these 
planted on a rank bed of manure grow too wild 


to give heavy crops; the roots should be 


given good soil but not rank manures. There 
is another class of Marrows, the Custard 


varieties, which amateurs do not grow much. 


These need good culture, as they make less growth 
than the trailers. The Custard does well stopped 
close, but the fruits should be cut regularly, or 
in a young state, as they soon get old and 
There is an improved Custard 
form; this plant is a larger grower than the 
old Custard and of splendid quality, and not 
only are the fruits handsome but the plant is 
very prolific and ornamental. When cooked in 


flavourless. 


a young state it is delicious. 
The bush forms are very compact growers, 


but the fruits are useless unless cooked whilst 
Hibberd’s Prolific is an egg-shaped 
fruit, and like the bush varieties should be 
These last-named are 
specially good for amateurs’ gardens where 
space is limited. I will briefly refer to the 


young. 


eaten whilst young. 


cooking of these fruits, and here I may remark 
that they are often spoilt by being too old 
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before cooked. They may be served ina variety 
of ways—fried when cut in halves, cooked 
whole in good stock, and cooked like the egg 
fruits in the oven or steamed ; but my note does 
not concern the cooking, merely to show that 
with more variety there will be a better appre- 
ciation of the fruit. In dry, hot weather the 
foliage is much benefited by watering overhead 
at sunset to keep down red-spider. i 





LATE ROSE REPLIES. 
Death of Roses.—Will you kindly tell me 


why my Roses require such frequent renewal ? 
My gardener says many of the kinds must be 
renewed every year. My soil is heavy, andsuch 
as is called a good Rose soil.—S. H. 


* * It is simply a vicious system that is to 


blame—that is, grafting all sorts of beautiful and 
sometimes tender Roses on standards of the 
Dog Rose, because it gives the nurseryman a 
better plant ina short time. Some kinds are 
so nearly allied in nature to the Dog Rose that 
they take on this wild stock, while others do 
not. You are suffering from what thousands of 
gardens in England are suffering from—blind 
faith in what the nurseryman does for you. 
The remedy is a different system. Try and get 
Roses—any Roses you care for—on their own 
roots; and as the nurserymen seldom supply 
strong Roses in this way, a good plan is to get 
all the Roses ‘‘ worked” quite low down, so that 


the union of the stock and the graft is below the 
ground level, and is so protected, and the plant 
may even strike root. If you have to do with 
delicate Roses, like some Teas, which may not 
in all cases on our cool country’s cold soils grow 
well on their own roots, then you may safely 
purchase them on the Dog Rose ; but the union 
between the graft and the scion should be such 
that it may be covered by the earth, and ina 
very complete sense protected against our 
ordinary winters. In light soils, in which the 
Dog Rose does not thrive, Rose troubles will be 
often greater than those you describe, as on 
these we compel every Rose, however vigorous, 
to grow on a stock which only thrives on heavy 
soils. One evil result of the system in vogue is 
that all who have light soils suppose they cannot 
grow Roses and give up the struggle. 
Treatment of a pyramidal Crimson 
Rambler (C. F. F. &.).—Do not shorten the 
growths by any means. Unless shoots are very 
much crowded, we should advise you to leave 
your specimen untouched until the spring time. 
If there-are a great number of growths, our 
advice to ‘‘ Crosspatch,” in our last issue, would 
apply to your plant. If you can apply occasional 
waterings with liquid-manure you will find the 
benefit of so doing in the greater intensity of the 
colour in your crop of blossom next year. 
Roses with burnt foliage (7. C.).— 
Undoubtedly, as you suggest, the cold winds in 
June were responsible for the damaged foliage ; 
the action of the sea air at such a time would 
also have a bad effect. You should grow more 
of the Tea-scented and Hybrid Tea-scented tribes 
near the seaside. Their glossy foliage are able 
to withstand the adverse action of the weather 


and sea breezes much better than the rough- . 


leaved Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Roses for button-holes (Subscriber ).— 
The twenty-four best H.P. Roses for the above 
purpose are: Abel Carriére, Alfred Colomb, 
A. K. Williams, Brilliant, Captain Hayward, 
Clio, Crown Prince, Dr. Andry, Duchess of 
Bedford, Duke of Wellington, Elise Boelle, 
Emperor, Fisher Holmes, General Jacqueminot, 
Jean Cherpin, J. Dickson, Mme. Bois, Mdlle. 
Eugene Verdier, Marchioness of Lorne, Mar- 
garet Dickson, Mrs. John Laing, Prince C. de 
Rohan, Ulrich Brunner, Victor Hugo. And 
for the twenty-four best Teas and Hy brid Teas 
we should recommend the following: Anna 
Ollivier, Bridesmaid, Corinna, F. Dubrieul, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Gustave Regis, Homere, Hon. 
E. Gifford, Jean Pernet, Mme. A. Chatenay, 
Mme. Berard, Mme. C. Guinoisseau, Mme. de 
Watteville, Mme. Falcot, Mme. Hoste, Mme, 
Lambard, Marie Van Houtte, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Niphetos, Papa Gontier, Perle des 
Jardins, Souvenir de Mme. Eugene Verdier, 
Souvenir de President Carnot, The Bride. 

Gloire Lyonnaise Rose in Lanarkshire.— 
On page 331 there is a very appreciative note on the Rose 
Gloire Lyonnaise. This Rose does well even here, and I 
agree with the writer in all his praise of it. It is one of 
the most lovely of all Roses.—H. AITON, Prospect-hill, 
Cambuslang. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


BUD RETAINING. 
(IN REPLY TO “ ENQUIRER.”’) 


) THE point you have raised respecting the 
4 retaining of buds at this season is one of 
especial interest to so many readers that we 
feel the importance of advice given just now, 
{ and propose to reply more ‘ails than usual. 
' : During the early days of August the first batch 
of buds to give us handsome exhibition blooms 
in November are seen to be developing in the 
point of each shoot, and to know what to do 
; under the circumstances is what we here wish 
to inform the reader. It would be fatal to the 
\ : grower’s chance of success if he were to pinch 
id out the bud and grow on the succeeding shoots, 
Loy 
; 
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Florence Davis, Mme. Carnot and its yellow 
sports G. J. Warren and Mrs. Mease, Sun- 
flower, Edith Tabor, Mrs. Chas. Blick, Mutual 
Friend, and those of similar character, and 
during the last week of August or the first two 
or three days of September those varieties 
which flower in fine form during the last few 
days of October in the natural order, may be 
somewhat deferred if the buds are retained 
during the period mentioned. As representa- 
tives of these varieties from your list, we would 
take Australian Gold, Viviand Morel and its 
sports, Reine d’Angleterre, Mons. Hoste, Mme. 
M. Ricoud, Mons. Chas. Molin, Pheebus, and 
Mrs. C. Harman Payne. If you follow these 
rules out in the selection of the buds, you should 
be successful with the display at the time you 
name (early November), 





will, moreover, at times injure ripe fruit. The 
manure from the roads should be allowed to rot 
and become sweet in a heap before it is applied 
to the soil. When too fresh it is of little use 
and may do harm.—G. §. S, 


Curious growth upon Shepherd’s 
Purse (F. B. Battersby ).—The curious growth 
on the specimen of Shepherd’s Purse that you 
sent is not caused by an insect, but by the 
““White-rust ” fungus (Cystopus candidus). As 
Radishes, Horseradish, Cabbages, Turnips, 
Wallflowers, and cruciferous plants generally 
are liable to be attacked by this fungus, it is 
desirable to destroy it whenever it makes its 
appearance in gardens. 


Woodlice and Cucumbers (Charlie). — 
Woodlice will certainly injure Cucumbers—in 
fact, there are few living vegetable substances 
that they will not feed on. During the day 
they are pretty certain to congregate between 
the sides of the frame and the soil. If this be 
the case, pouring boiling water along the earth 
and touching the woodwork will kill numbers 
of them. A toad kept in the frame would be 
very useful. Small garden-pots, partly filled 
with dry Moss or horse-droppings, make very 
good traps. Long strips of brown paper, 
smeared over on one side with a mixture of 
treacle, sugar, or beer, and folded over go that 
the woodlice are hidden when inside, are 
strongly recommended.—G. S. S. 


Slugs (R. Weatherell).—I should put a 
good ring of lime round each plant at a distance 
of a few inches from tha stem. Of course, in 
wet weather it must be renewed every now and 
then, Cocoa-nut-fibre is also useful used in the 
same way. Small heaps of bran, or a Cabbage- 
leaf or two laid near the plants would be 
attractive to the slugs, and so would keep thera 
off the Dahlias.—G. S. S. 


‘““Red fungus” on Potato ((. N.).— 
The Potato you sent is covered by one of the 
Bacteria (Micrococcus prodigiosus, or Bacillus 
prodigiosus of some anthors). It is perfectly 
harmless and will not injure your articles of food 
in any way. It is one of the best known of 
these organisms on account of its brilliant red 
colour. At one time it was supposed to be 
caused by some miraculous agency, for on 
account of its red colour it was mistaken for 
drops of blood, and when it appeared, as it 
sometimes did, on the wafers used at the Mass, 
it was known as the ‘< Bleeding Host,” and was 
the cause of much superstition and fear. I 
caunot suggest any means of getting rid of this 
Micrococcus but. scraping it off wherever you 
can find a trace of it, and burning the scrapings. 
Kach individual organism is so small (only the 
20,000 of an inch in length) that they can be 
carried about by the least current of air, and in 
this way are carried on to bread, etc., and it is 
only when they multiply to such an extent that 
a number of colonies are massed together that 
they are noticed. I suppose that the atmos- 
pheric conditions of your house are in some way 
particularly suited to the growth of this little 
organism.—G. §. S. 

Insects for name (J. W.). — The insects you 
enclosed are the chrysalides of one of the lady-birds, 
which are most useful insects, as their grubs live on various 


kinds of aphides, and the perfect insects destroy a certain 
number. Do not on any account destroy them. 





































































































as the next buds to form would develop far too 
late to make the large blooms which are so much 
admired on the exhibition table and in the 
miata conservatory of the cultivators of high-class 
mit flowers. It should therefore be distinctly 
i understood that all buds forming after the date 
i Hj of this reply should be retained, and to retain a 
j bud is to cut away the shoots which surround 
all ‘‘crown”-buds. So many growers make the 
mistake of rubbing away or removing the 
surrounding shoots directly the bud is visible, 
and long before it is sufficiently matured to 
bear the removal of these young growths without 
either experiencing a severe check, or very 
bj possibly causing a slight injury to the tender 
stem on which the bud is produced. This may 
fi seem a very trifling point to give prominence to, 
but it is a fact that growers, in their anxiety to 
retain the buds of their Chrysanthemums, 
often injure their plants in the way just 
| | if! described. A rule adopted by a very suc- 
| 1th 
4 


Chrysanthemums—wood ashes for 
top-dressing ( W. B. W.).—Wood ashes for 
mixing with soil for final potting or for top- 
dressing is a very useful and valuable plant 
food, but only a very small proportion of this 
material is really needed. A mere dusting is 
quite sufficient, and to define the quantity as 
near as possible we should say to a bushel of 
ordinary compost mix 1-36th of wood ashes. 
You will at once appreciate this limited 
quantity, which is considered ‘ample for the 
purpose, 
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GARDEN PESTS AND FRIENDS. 
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Laurel leaves decoction as an in- 
secticide.—A correspondent writes saying 
he has tried with complete success a strong 
decoction of Laurel leaves applied with a 
syringe. The Laurel water is used on a fine 
day and the Roses syringed with clean water a 
few hours later ; commencing on the first appear- 
ance of the fly saves much trouble. He would 
like to know whether there is anything in 
Laurel water to prevent its being used with a 
ttrawsonizer sprayer. The same correspondent 
says that, in reference to Carnations, he finds 
that a liberal use of coal ashes mixed with the 
soil seems to keep them free from all pests. 

*,” Syringing Roses, &c., with a strong 
decoction of Laurel leaves would, I have no 
doubt, be useful, but there are other better and 
easier made washes. I can sve no reason why 
: : it should not be used with a strawsonizer 

the bud is seen to be swelling, and when the sprayer. As regards ashes for mixing with the 

} grower 1s satisfied that it is developing satis- suil that Carnations are grown in, it may be 
} factorily, the last of the small shoots should be beneficial. Iam not in a position tb say that it 
detached and the bud alone retained. This is is not, but it certainly is not a preventive 

what is meant by retaining the bud, a technical ivaiieitiall pests. The removal of weeds is 
| expression which many readers have perhaps greatly to be encouraged, but it is much better 
: H previously failed to thoroughly understand. to burn them than to let them rot on a heap, as 
| Having explained bud retaining, the next point | the seeds of some weeds and the spores of some 

for consideration is when should the different fungi are not killed by this process.—G. 8. S. 

. sorts have their buds retained? It is important sy 


that buds of the late sorts should be produced Carrots attacked by grubs (JMid- 
} and retained early in August, and to ensure | /o¢hian ).—Your Carrots are attacked by the 
! this we gave our contributors early in the year} 8rubs of the Carrot-fly (Psila rose). When 
\ detailed advice respecting the different varie- | ODCe the roots are attacked there is nothing to 
ties, and we have little doubt if this was care- be done in the way of killing the grubs, for if an 
fully carried out that buds of the late sorts will | Insecticide could be made to reach them with 
| belbeen dn large numbers during the remaining fatal effect, it would injure the Carrots. Those 
weeks of the present month. It isa peculiarity | that are evidently badly injured should be 
of the late-flowering sorts, especially if exhibi- pulled up at once and burnt, and the holes made 
tion blooms are grown, that they invariably by removing them filled with gas-lime, quick- 
take longer to unfold their florets than the more | lime, or sand soaked in paraffin-oil (1 quart of 
easily-grown mid-season varieties, and to ensure | Oil to a barrowload of sand). The great thing is 
fully developed blossoms being in the pink of con-| tO prevent the flies from laying their eggs on 
dition in the first fortnight in November, it is of | the roots. To effect this the ground round the 
the highest importance that the buds of suchsorts roots should be kept as compact and firm as 
be retained during the period of August already | possible, so that the flies cannot get into It. 
} alluded to. You should therefore expect your Frequent watering, particularly if the ground 18 
plants of Dorothy Seward, Lord Brooke, Golden | @t all inclined to crack, is very useful. It is 

Gate, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, Mrs Falconer Jame- | best not to sow the Carrots too thickly, so that 

son, Violet Rose, W.G. Hewitt, Beauty of Castle- | the ground may be as little disturbed as 
wood, C. W. Richardson, G. C. Schwabe, Mr. possible, Any strong smelling mixture is 
A. G. Hubbuck, Boule d’Or (old variety), Mrs, | useful in keeping the flies away, such as gas- 
H. Weeks, Mons. Panckoucke, Mme. Marie | lime, sand, and paraftin-oil. 


Hoste, and varieties of similar character, to pro- Are ants harmful ? (Amateur).—Ants 
‘ duce their buds at this time. You would also | are not harmful in gardens, unless they make 
be wise to retain, if possible, the crown-buds of | their nests, as they sometimes do, at the roots 
your new American varieties. As a rule, | of some plant ; but this is not often the case 
varieties of American origin are later in the | unless the roots are attacked by one of the root- 
i period of flowering than their more easily-grown | feeding aphides. The injuries they occasion are 
t Continental rivals, and if these sorts can have | not by actually injuring the roots, but by pre- 

their buds retained soon, your chances of success venting them from getting their proper amount 

will be much brighter. © Follow on with the of moisture, as the soil is kept too open, also 
mid-season varieties, such as Edwin Molyneux, | too much air finds its way to the roots. Ants 
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cessful cultivator and well known to us is when 
i! ‘| the bud is first seen, and then in a very tender 
B Jia condition, to slightly dust the point of the 
ik shoots with Tobacco-powder, this, no doubt, 
hi i rendering the sutroundings distasteful to ear. 
Pan! Ni wigs, which are usually very busy at this season. 
i In such a condition the growths and bud are 
each allowed to make progress, and in the course 

) f uf a few days or a week they will have suffi- 
ciently developed for one to detach the growths 
surrounding the bud without the slightest risk 

of causing damage to the tender stalk of the 

bud. And even at this time it is not advisable 

to remove the whole of the small growths at 

one time ; better far to remove one each day, as 








































National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association.—A paper on Lilies was given 
before this society on Tuesday, 9th inst., by Mr. 
R. Wallace, of Colchester. The different t pes 
of the plants were dealt with in detail, and the 
peculiarities of each sort also carefully 
described. The plants were divided up into 
three different divisions, and as the first division 
was more particularly devoted to the considera- 
tion of varieties which were considered good 
for garden culture, it may be interesting to 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED to know 
the names of most of those selected. Mr. 
Wallace told those present that the bulbs should 
be planted from 3 inches to 6 inches deep, accord 
ing to size, the bigger the bulb the deeper it 
may go. The varieties were Lilium Batemanniz, 
L. Browni, which loses its reddish-brown 
exterior if grown in heat, L. chalcedonicum, 
the old Scarlet Martagon (Turk’s-cap), one of 
the hardiest, L. croceum (old Orange Lily), 
L. davuricum (distinct from umbellatum), 
L, excelsum, L. Hansoni (good for pots, being 
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finer under glass), L. Henryi (the orange-yellow 
speciosum, a plant of much vigour, good for 
pots or outside), L. longiflorum, L. Martagon, 

. pomponium verum, L. pyrenaicum (a flower 
with a nasty odour), L. speciosum (these do 
well three years in the saihe pot), L. Thunbergi- 
anum, and L. tigrinum. The foregoing kinds, 
the lecturer stated, would do well in light sandy 
loam, in any partially-shaded position, and 
where there was also a cool, moist soil under- 
neath. 


THE FATREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK, 


First Prize.—Wiutr Busi Porry (Romneya Coulteri).— 
From Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade, Bampton, North Devon : 
‘Flowers of this glorious shrubby Poppywort, which is 
not grown as much as it shouldbe. It delights in a cool, 
deep soil, and is quite.hardy. My plant is 6 feet through, 
and over 6 feet in height, and covered with bloom.” 


Second Prize.—Sra Houiies (Eryngium).—From the 
Hon. Mrs. Tennant, St. Ann’s Manor, Sutton Bonington, 
Loughborough. 


The best kinds and among the few hardy plants 
that come vn well when so many things fade in the heat. 


Third Prize.—Wuitk Irisu HeatTH (Dabecia polifolia).— 
From Judith Rowe Lewis, The High Beech, Hollington, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

One of the best dwarf shrubs for length of flowering and 
graceful bloom, 


CarRNATIONS.—From Annie E. Villar, Pauntfield House, 
Taunton: ‘‘A few Carnation blooms. Unfortunately all 
the best ones, especially the crimson, have split, so are 
useless for cutting. Would you kindly tell me if these 
are named varieties? If so, could you kindly give me the 
names? I found the original plants in the garden when I 
came here four years ago, and have since increased them 
by layers.” 

Beautiful seedlings probably, but the various named 
kinds are so much alike that it is impossible to name those 
sent with any certainty. 


PLUME Poppy, BoTTLE BRUSH-TREE.—From Mr. Legge 
Paulley, M.R.C.S., Pulham Market, Harleston, Norfolk : 
“*Bocconia cordata from a clump 7 feet high and 6 feet 
through, a striking central feature of a large bed of hardy 
perennials. A shrubby Spirca (Fortunei resea), which is 
magnificent in foliage, bud, and flower, and a flowering 
shrub of which I shall be glad to know thename. I think 
it very handsome, and the finely-cut foliage hangs very 
gracefully.” 

The flowering shrub is a curious and very pretty bush, 
one of the Bottle Brush-trees (Metrosideros) of Australia. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS.—From Mrs. Cunningham, Goffs 
Oak House, Cheshunt, Herts: ‘‘ I am sending some Carna- 
tions which I have grown from one packet of seed sown in 
February of 1897 in heat, planted out in Sept., 1897. There 
are about 5} dozen plants, not more than one dozen of 
which came single. They have never been disbudded, so 
are no great size, but I send them, as I think the colours 
are so various. They are all fine plants, with eight or 
nine stems on some of them, and the bed is a blaze of 
colour.” 

Varied and pretty in colour. 


CARNATION THE BREWER,—From Mrs. H. A. Debenham, 
Warden Court, Presteigne, Radnorshire: ‘‘From open 
border.” 

Very bright rose colour. 


CARNATIONS.—F rom Mrs. George Lisdall, Rataine, Navan, 
Co. Meath: ‘‘Ten varieties of Carnations, all named kinds 
except one seedling.” 

Good kinds, but did not travel well. 


SEEDLING CARNATIONS.—I'rom Miss Madeline Dansey, 
Cams Hall, Fareham, Hants. 
Bright and good colours, and great variety of them. 


Cactus AND Pompon DanLiAs —From Miss J. E. John- 
ston, Stirling, Glonee, Co. Meath: ‘‘The Dahlias are in 
very nice bloom here at present.” 

A fine and varied group of Cactus and cther handsome 
Dahlias. 


TUFTED PANSY FLORIZEL.—From Miss Brown, Longfor- 
macus, Duns, Berwickshire: ‘‘ Picked from plants which 
have been blooming since the beginning of June.” 

A soft and pretty mauve colour. 


BLEEDING HEART.—From Mr. J. Norris, Atwood-road, 
Didsbury, Manchester : ‘‘I cannot for a moment venture 
to compete with those of your correspondents who are 
privileged to live in purely rural districts, away from the 
smoke of cities and towns. My humble contribution is a 
bunch or cluster of a very insignificant herbaceous plant— 
the Dielytra Dicentra or D. formosa, or Bleeding Heart, or 
more familiarly known amongst us as Jingling Johnny. 
We are situate almost midway between Manchester and 
Stockport, and, of course, cannot pretend to grow in 
the open air Maréchal Niel Roses or flowers of that 
description. It isa brilliant hardy plant, and will thrive 
almost anywhere, and under the most adverse conditions. 
I encourage it to the utmost limit of my _ resources, 
a small villa garden of the ordinary type, and am never 
weary of recommending it to my neighbours. It is, 
without doubt, the most hardy, the most graceful, the 
most useful plant one can have in a garden. It gives 
me the least trouble of any plant in my garden, 
and, as Mr. Fortune said in 1846, when he first intro- 
duced it to the London Horticultural Society, ‘It 
ought to find its way into every cottage garden.’ Itis the 
first to come and the last to go, and when once established 
the least trouble of anything in the garden.” 


Roses MmMk. ABEL CHATENAY, CLARA WATSON, AND MME. 
CAROLINE TesToUT.—From Mrs. Martin, Bournbrook Hall, 
Strichley, Birmingham: ‘‘ Mme. Caroline Testout is a 
rosy-salmon La France, clear bright rose, and very 
eee surpassing the brightness of La France. Grand 

er.” 


RippecktA Goupen GLow.—From Mrs. Anna M. Gidhey, 
Primrose Lodge, Collon, Co. Louth, Ireland: “A hardy 
perennial from America. I got itin February last, and it 
is now in flower. It is 5% feet higli, andl a mass of bloom. 
I also send two other hardy American plants which I 
sowed last year. They remaitied out all winter, antl were 
in bloom in June.” 


Ros—E Maman Cocuert (Tha), PLATYCODON AUTUMNALE.— 
From Rey. Thos. 8S. Marjoribanks, The Marse, Preston- 
kirk, Scotland: ‘‘The Platycodon has about three times 
as many flowers as Platycodon Mariesi. It has for two 
years bloomed in light but good soil, with southern 
expesure,” 


PantHER Liny, Linium BAaTEMANI, ETC.—From Mr. 8. 
Davenport, Foxley, Hereford: ‘‘L. pardalinum spreads 
and grows like a weed. Martagon dalmaticum, Batemanni, 
and chalcedonicum all do well, and others now out of 
bloom.” 


PASSION-FLOWERS AND SAFRANO Rosk.—From Mrs. Keith, 
East Quantoxhead, near Bridgwater : ‘‘ The Passion-flower 
has borne fruit for several years, and I have some seedling 
plants.” 


PANTHER LILY AND OTHERS.—From E. C. Devine, 
Herberton, Crossave, Blackrock: ‘Lilium pardalinum 
and L. longifolium and Helianthus rigidus from mixed 
borders. Carnations grown in Rose border.” 


CHRYSANTITEMUM MME. DESGRANGE, EVERLASTINGS, AND 
MIXED VERBENAS.—From W. Hitchcox, Bluntisham, St. 
Ives, Hunts: ‘‘Grown in cold-frame and planted out end 
of April.” 


SEEDLING CAaRNATIONS.—From Mrs. W. Goodbody, Broad- 
street, Ely, Cambs: ‘‘ Were grown in a small back garden 
in open border.” 


TuBEROUS EeGontaAs.—From Mr. E. 8S. Scott, Halstead, 
Essex : ‘‘Grown outdoors in bed facing north, and are 
now in full bloom.” 


Spir#A LINDLEYANA AND 8S. PALMATA.—F rom Miss Alice 
Warner, Bourneside, Broxbourne : ‘‘ Grown in a shady dell 
near a stream.” 


SEEDLING BeGgonias.—From Mrs. R. I. Wynne-Jones, 
Hatton, Warrington. 
HypericuM MosERiANUM.—From H., Preston. 


n= The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week during three months, commencing 
on June 4 and ending August 27, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ** Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 8rd, the ** Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us, 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, tts condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Noz 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the summer garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, eic., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very ely cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Vegetable Marrow fritters.—Put a 
small Vegetable Marrow in boiling salted water 
to boil, until it can be easily pierced with a fork. 
Make a batter, with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, break in one whole egg, beat this well into 
the flour, with a teacupful of quite cold water. 
Beat this mixture for five minutes, and stir ina 
little salt, pepper, one small Onion, chopped fine, 
and a little Parsley, finely chopped. Cut the 
Marrow in rounds, about $ inch thick. Drain 
them for a few minutes onacloth. Have ready 
a frying-pan half full of quite boiling fat, and put 
as many pieces of the Marrow as your pan will 
hold into the batter. Take the pieces out in a 
spoon, with just a little of the batter, dropit in, 
pouring the batter left in the spoon over the 
piece of Marrow. Fry a nice brown, turning 
each fritter over. Drain on a piece of clean 
paper.—B. 
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RULES FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and ansivers wre inserted in 
GaRpENING free of charge if correspottdents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton: street, Covent~ garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as jar as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


1050—Quality of Peas.—I should be glad if ‘8S.’ 
would give the names of three or four of the best Peas he 
mentions in article on ‘* Quality of Peas” in GARDENING ?— 
A ConsTANT READER. 


1051—Plants for walls.—I have got an opening 
made of rough stones in my garden wall, and I want to 
plant small Ferns and rock-plants in the fissures and 
cracks, but as the opening faces due north, and is shaded 
to the south by Yew-trees close to the wall, though not 
overhanging the rockwork, I do not know what would 
grow. I would be glad of advice on the subject ?—Dippy. 


1052-Sweet-scented Carnations.—I should be 
glad if you will tell me in your very valuable paper, Gar- 
DENING, the names of nine or a dozen good named varieties 
of Carnations, non-pod-bursters, which are scented? I have 
some very fine Carnations just now flowering, all named 
varieties, but scarcely any of them have scent. I 
should like several good selfs, scented, and also a few 
fancies and Picotees which are scented, if there are any 
such.—A. E. 


10583—Growing bulbous and Cushion Irises. 
—I am sorry I was not sufficiently explicit in my last 
letter. By fancy Irises I meant both bulbous and Cushion 
Irises, For the last three or four years I have attempted 
to grow Iris Susiana, Bakeriana, Pavonia, Histrio, and 
Lorteti in pots, but without success. I flowered Lorteti 
in the ground one year, but it. eventually disappeared. I 
should like to have a small collection of these Irises (the 
less expensive ones), and should be glad of any informa- 
tion on the subject. I saw in the Garden of June 16 men- 
tion of a work by Mr. Baker on ‘‘Tridez ;” possibly that may 
be too far advanced for an ordinary amateur. I may 
mention that I grew I. Susiana in a 48 pot; it reached 
about 1 foot high, but always looked rather flaccid. I was 
careful not to overwater, and do not think it was kept 
too dry. I possess a cold greenhouse and frame.—N, 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


1054—Water-tank (Achillea). — We should not 
advise attempting to warm the water in the tank in the 
way you suggest, as any circulation is most improbable. 
You had better carry 38-inch iron pipes right through the 
tank, and wailst heating the water in it be sure that the 
circulation will be good. To give any propagating warmth 
the water in the tank should be at least 60 degs. warm. 
The tank would be better if 6 inches deep. Where the 
pipes entered and left it would have to be well cemented. 


1055—Renovating vinery (Jn Doubt).—You have 
done right to run up new rods to gradually replace the 
old ones. But next winter prune all’ the side growths on 
the old rods quite clean off one-third up the roof, and cut 
back your young rods to that length. Then you can fruit 
those and the upper part of the old rods the saine season. 
The following year treat one-third more lengths the 
same. 


1056—Diseased Cucumbers (J. 7.).—It is evident 
from the sample stem sent that your Cucumber plants are 
badly cankered. Really, when this disease appears there 
is no remedy. We advise you to pull out and burn all 
affected plants, and if youcan get some sweet soil, make 
little mounds of it round the stems of the others, or if 
you have not that, place some exposed lime round them. 
Without doubt, your soil is practically poisoned with the 
refuse slack it contains. We fear it will be of little use for 
any plant purpose. 

1057—Various (Reverend E. G. P.).—Sweet Williams 
cannot be induced to bloom the same year, if sown ever 
so early. Best to sow outdoors in May, and plant out in 
August. A house heated by hot-water pipes is best kept 
with a moist air by keeping on the pipes zinc troughs, 
fitting the pipes, filled with water. Three such troughs, 
3 feet long each, will do for your house. Also syringe the 
pipes before closing up at night. Sow Cyclamen seed at 
once ina warm greenhouse temperature. The seedlings 
will bloom fourteen months hence. Sow Gloxinia seed in 
a temperature of 65 degs. in March or earlier to bloom 
same year. The other request shall have attention. 
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1058s—Trimming Laurels and Ivy (Dorset).— 
If you trim your Laurels with shears or hook, both vile 
implements for the purpose, then trim at the end of 
March. But if you cut in with a knife you may doso now, 
as in that way you will not leave a bare or naked face. 
Knife-pruning may be done anywhere, even in the winter, 
if it be not frosty. You may trim your Ivy as hard as you 
like at the end of March, as new shoots and leaves will 
soon be formed. 


1059—* Geranium” buds falling (/. and T.),.— 
You are quite right in assuming that it is lack of air, and 
with that also lack of light, which induces your “ Gera- 
niums” to drop their buds. But your town air is bad for 
these plants, and it is rare in such places they can--be 
induced to flower. Fuchsias- -proverbially drop their 
blooms freely, even before they are open, in rooms. Such 
p’ants need plenty of light aad fresh air. 


1060—Heliotropes (Hymen).—That Heliotropes left 
oucdoors all the winter in Lancashire were not killed is a 
tribute to the mildness of the winter. Generally ordinary 
winters kill them. If you had a plant growing against a 
south wall, and were in the winter to cover it up closely 
with mats and hay or shavings, you might save it ; but 
exposed entirely, as arule, p'ants are killed. Whilst not 
one of the tenderest greenhouse plants, yet greenhouse 
or frame protection from frost during the winter must be 
furnished. 


1061—Cucumber growing for market 
(Cucumis).—The methods of growing Cucumbers for 
market are now so diverse from what they used to be that 
it is of little use to recommend any old treatise on the 
subject. No doubt the best book on the subject, as on all 
other matters in market gardening, is ‘‘Shaw’s Market 
Gardening,” price 1s. 2d., post free from this office. 


1062—Various (G. T.).—If your Red Cabbages are 
strong and very leafy, taking off a few of the lower leaves 
will do them no harm. Celery, as a rule, requires 
earthing fully two months before lifting for exhibition. 
Really, it should be fully earthed up five weeks. Potatoes 
that have been lifted for exhibition before ripe will be 
best afterwards buried in some sand for a time to keep the 
air from them. Show for six vegetables : Potatoes, Onions, 
Celery, Cabbages (small and hard), Carrots, and Beets. 
A good dish of Peas or Runner Beans would be better 
than the latter. 


1063—Pruning Gooseberries, ete.—You may at 
once cut out some of the weaker shoots of your bushes, 
leaving about three buds to form spurs. Leave the longer 
or main points of the branches until November, when you 
may shorten them back one-third. Gooseberries fruit 
best from the new wood, but also from spurs; cut late- 
fruiting canes out of Raspberries so soon as they have 
done fruiting. Also thin out the new canes partially, 
leaving the strongest. Then in the winter shorten those 
back to about 43 feet. 


1064—Wintering Parsley (M. M.).—It is a good 
plan to sow Parsley seed in drills, 1 foot apart, ona sloping 
border or under a warm wall or fence, and ina square 
batch, say 6 feet by 6 feet ; then in the winter to fix round 
it some stout boards on edge, say 10 inches deep, keepin 
them erect by driving in some stout pegs on each side, an 
if you have them, laying glass lights over. If not, then 
some long sticks, and on those some mats when hard 
weather prevails, The Parsley should be well thinned in 
the summer. Sow in May. 


1065—Manure for Roses, ete. (J. W.).—If your 
friend is so assured that compressed yeast is a good 
manure for flowers, you had better try it. We, and prob- 
ably no practical gardener has any experience of it. No 
doubt it soon decomposes, or becomes putrid, and in that 
condition may be a plant food, but we should give such 
offensive material a wide berth. 


1066—Raspberries for late fruiting (F. C. J.). 
—There can be no doubt but that your Raspberries are 
mixed, as the one fruiting on the present year’s wood is 
quite dissimilar from the non-bearing one. You should 
make the fruiters on the season’s growth, and treat them 
as autumn bearers by cutting down the season’s stems 
after they have done fruiting, and thus encouraging the 
next season’s canes to come stronger and fruit later and 
more freely. The other variety, which isa summer fruiter, 
had better be pruned as usual, But it is well known that 
if the previous season’s canes on some of these summer 
fruiters becut away in the winter, that the new season’s 
canes will fruit wellin the autumn. Still, itis best to have 
some summer fruiters, and some that naturally fruit in 
the autumn. 


1067—Lifting greenhouse (J. H. P.).—In asking 
whether certain brick foundation to your non-fixed green- 
house will make it a fixture rather than a tenant’s move- 
able house, we find it difficult to advise without having full 
knowledge of your agreements. But rather than run 
any risk, and as the house is a short one, why not run a 
strip of stout zinc, or sheet of corrugated iron along close 
to the path side of your house, partially sinking it in the 
gravel, and allowing it to project above the path some 
6 inches. By doing that you fix nothing to the green- 
house, and yet you throw off all water from the house, so 
that none can run under. Even some slates or tiles let 
into the ground will do. At the ends and other sides you 
could do the same, and thus keep the house warmer and 
drier. By doing this you avoid all risks of altering the 
nature of the house or of breaking glass. 

1063—Hedge for garden (W. Bennett).—If you 
plant a Hawthorn-hedge it will be necessary to get seedling 
plants froma nurseryman. They do not cost much per 
thousand, end make by far the best hedge. Very fast- 
growing hedyes are always coarse, and rob the ground for 
some distance from the plants. 


1069—Berberry not fruiting (Highgate).— 
Perhaps your variety of the common Berberry is not the 
fertile one. The best fruiter, and which is seedless, there- 
fore most suited for preserving, is Berberis vulgaris 
asperma, Certainly all the varieties are more or less 
peal, but diverse situations and soils have diverse 
effects. 


1070—Potting Freesia and Hyacinth bulbs 
(Staford).—Let the frame be in the warmest part of your 
garden, or the plants will not thrive when colder days 
arrive. Leave the light off, except during very wet 
weather, and cover the bulbs some 2 inches or 3 inches 
with a light sandy compost or Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse. 

















1071—Poplar cuttings (L. Thain).—Early Séptem- 
ber is a good time to put in cuttings of deciduous trees 
such as Poplars. 

1072—Pruning BEscallonia and Syringa 
(Inniscoo).—Strictly speaking, these need no pruning, but 
simply the removal of superfluous growth. It matters 
little which of the Escallonia macrantha you cut off, but 
leave as much as possible of the long shoots made the pre- 
vious season when pruning tke Syringa, as it is from these 
that the best blossom is produced. Do both early in the 
year. 


1073—-Moving Laurels (2. Thain).—It is rather 
toc early to cut down the Evergreen Privet that has 
become leggy. It might be done in October, but we 
should prefer thé spring-time for such a severe pruning. 
Defer transplanting your Laurels until middle of Novem- 
ber. 

1074A—Hardy perennials (Ll. Thain).—These may 
be sown at once in pots or boxes, and wintered in cold- 
frames, to be afterwards pricked out in spring, Many 
herbaceous plants that will not divide freely may also be 
propagated now from cuttings, A cold-frame that can be 
shaded should have about 8 inches or 10 inches of fresh 
manure put in, and upon this about 3 inches of light 
sandy soil. The cuttings can be left in frame and trans- 
planted in spring.—E. 

1075—Spireeas for forcing (Jmnisco).—You can 
force the same plants of Spirzea again, but they would not 
be quite so good as the year previous. The usual method 
is to plant out one batch and allow it to remain over the 
first winter, lifting and forcing the second autumn. By 
having two batches of plants a constant supply of suit- 
able roots is provided. They need no protection during 
winter. We are presuming you mean the Spirzea—or more 
properly—Hotea japonica. 

1076—Treatment of Zonal Pelargoniums 
(Stafford ).—If your Zonals are several in a pot, and rooted 
last year, divide them, cut off the tip, and pot up each 
plant into a 5-inch pot. You will then get some good 
plants for early winter blooming. The tips removed can 
be rooted in the ordinary way, and supply young plants. 
If there is only one plant in a pot, and you wish for larger 
specimens, shift on into larger pots. It is a question of 
repotting only, as regards size. 

1077—Lilium auratum diseased (H. S. Mills). 
—Unfortunately this lovely Lily has a disease peculiar to 
itself, and we fear your specimen has contracted it. The 
disease does not always develop the first year. It is 
believed to result through the premature lifting of the 
bulbs in Japan, the country from whence they are im- 
ported. We think it very probable that the syringing with 
cold water may have accelerated the disease, but it cer- 
tainly would not be the cause of itsappearance. Marchioness 
of Devonshire is not at all a good variety for amateurs, as 
it is only good upon maiden or one-year-old plant. Mrs 
Sharman Crawford or Caroline Testout are far more 
reliable. 

1078—Layering Carnations (Colman).—We are 
quite certain that layering was not the cause of your Car- 
nations developing single blossoms. Most probably seed 
from the ripened blossoms germinated, and it is only a 
small percentage that come double from seed. If the 
fading blossoms had been removed you would have double 
flowers in greater profusion. It is not a good plan to keep 
Carnations too long upon the same piece of ground. 

1079—Taking cuttings of Broom (Cytisus) 
(Springmore).—Take cuttings of young growths, about 
4 inches long, and insert them in a sandy loam under a 
hand-glass or in a close frame. Do this as soon as pos- 
sible: early in June would have been a better time. 
Cytisus scoparius Andreanus will stand out safely during 
winter, providing you are not too close to the town. You 
could not choose a better time than the late autumn or 
early spring for dividing the Verbascum. 


1080—Pruning Holly and Yew-hedge (Ben 
Groves ).—We prefer to prune such hedges twice a year— 
first, in June, when they have made their first growth, 
and again in autumn ; but if the midsummer pruning has 
not been done, then no better time than the present could 
be selected, and, of course, they will require no further 
pruning until next season. Pyracanthus and Ceanothus 
are best pruned in March and April, just before growth 
commences. 

108i—Keeping ‘‘Geraniums” in winter 
(Variegated).—You would find a spare room the safest 
place, and with the help of your frame should have no 
difficulty in keeping the Zonal Pelargoniums, unless we 
have an exceptionally severe winter, when the room or 
frame can be easily kept frost-proof with a small oil- 
lamp. The plants must be dry at the roots and constantly 
looked over. Many succeed year after year in keeping 
these plants in an ordinary living-room window. 

1082—Plants for border (Glasgow),—Providing 
the trees behind the wall do not overhang the border too 
much, we think it would be better to plant herbaceous 
perennials, and so have a permanent border. Put Del- 
phiniums at the back, then herbaceous Phloxes, and finish 
with Helenium pumilum. These will be permanent and 
keep the border gay from June until the end of August. 


1083—A neglected greenhouse (H. D. Stratton). 
—You can do nothing to bring your Lilium auratum into 
healthy growth again this season. Let the bulb dry off, 
and when quite dormant remove from the soil and keep it 
dry and cool until next February, when pot and try once 
more. Excessive drought was probably the cause of your 
failure. Sow Dianthus-seed as soon as it is ripe, and prick 
off early next spring ; you will then have strong flowering 
plants for next season. Respecting the Tea-scented or 
other Roses, it entirely depends upon the habit of the 
varieties planted. A Gloire de Dijon, for example, would 
cover more ground than two dozen of Perle d’Or, Ma 
Capucin, and others of like growth. If you select medium 
growers, such as Perle des Jardins, G. Nabonnand, and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, place one in the centre, five 
around that at intervals of 2 feet, and fourteen in the out- 
side row, the last to be planted 6 inches from the edge of 
your border—twenty plants in all. Unless we know the 
varieties intended we cannot answer you definitely. 

10843—Book on Rose growing (W. R. Bridge).— 
There are many books upon the subject. Dean Hole’s, 
W. Paul’s, and Foster Melliar. Any of these would suit 
you. 











1085—Winter Iris and hardy Cyclamens 
(HZ. C. L.).—Best compost for early Iris is a mixture of 
loam, leaf-mould, peat, and sand ; and for hardy Cyclamen, 
rich loam, and plant them in well-drained, rather shady 
fissures, if you have a reckwork. Your Primula is un- 
satisfactory, possibly through insufficient moisture. 


1086—Failure with Lilium lancifolium 
(#. C. L.).—From all appearances you have not afforded 
sufficient drainage. Although Lilies are moisture-loving 
bulbs, yet they do not appreciate stagnant moisture. 
Probably the young roots that form above the old bulb 
have rotted away. Replant in the autumn, add some leaf- 
soil to the compost, and put a handful of silver-sand on top 
of each bulb when planting. You might succeed in keep- 
ing back Lilium tigrinum until September, if you kept the 
bulbs as cool as possible. Pot late in spring and place 
in shade of north wall until May or June, then plant out 
in west position. 


1087—Humea elegans withering, Daturas, 
ete. (Little Chang).—We think your plants were not 
sufficiently prepared before planting out. We never care 
to put this plant out until June, and they should always 
have a very sheltered spot. We had some trying wind 
frosts in June, and such plants as Humea would be sure 
to feel the effects of such a visitation. Such gross-rooted 
plants as Daturas would be sure to rob your Lilies, and are 
doubtless the cause of failure. Lilies should never be 
planted too closely, or underneath trees and strong- 
growing shrubs. 

1088—Guelder Rose (/gnorant).—This well-known 
flowering shrub is commonly known as the Snowball-tree, 
and you must be familiar with it, as the flowers are pure 
white, and are produced in large round bati-like clusters, 
The leaves are larger, but in shape reser nose of the 
Red Currant. It will grow to a considerable size. The 
botanical name is Viburnum Opulus. There is a more 
bushy variety, V. plicatum, that is very beautiful also. 
Plants may be propagated by layering young growths in 
the autumn, or by making cuttings from hard wood then, 
and setting them thickly into sandy soil. 


1089—“‘ Geraniums” for bedding (Morecambe) 
—We haveno experience of these flowers by the sea. Unless 
you can obtain some such locally we advise you to obtain 
several varieties and test their fitness for seaside planting, 
The saline matter found in the sea air is often very harm- 
ful to flowers, but not in all cases. A good pure white is 
Queen of the Belgians, Constance is a beautiful pink, John 
Gibbons a fine scarlet, and Henry Jacoby a fine deep 
crimson. Youcan hardly do better than give these Zonals 
a trial. 


1090—Diseased Tomatoes (Vursery).—We have 
had frequently to refer to similar diseased Tomatoes to 
those you have sent lately. The disease is a common 
one, but is more general with fruits on plants grown in a 
close house, the air of which is moister than when ina 
very dry, airy house. The black or rotten spot seen on 
the fruits is evidently the product of a fungus spore which, 
being held in the moisture that in a close house often 
settles on the fruits at night, penetrates by means of its 
mycelium into the lower part of the fruit where the mois- 
ture hangs, just as the minute spores of the Potato fungus 
in the moisture on the plant-leaves grow, penetrate the 
leaves, and cause the black spot with which we are too 
familiar. Dry the house thoroughly, give some air on 
top night and day, and water the plants less freely. Also 
cather and destroy any similarly diseased fruits. 


1091—Propagating-bed (Grove).—Your gardener’s 
proposal to run your hot-water pipes through a shallow 
tank the dimensions of your proposed bed is sound enough, 
as in that way you will secure a much greater bottom- 
heat for the bed, and if some vapour arises no harm should 
result. It does not matter whether the bottom of the bed 
over the tank be a close wood trellis or perforated iron, so 
long as it freely allows the heat from beneath to pass 
upward. Without doubt, a body of Cocoa-fibre-refuse on the 
floor of the bed is better than soil, as in that the pots can 
be freely plunged. If you have a glass top for the bed, and 
find much vapour is generated, then be careful to give 
plenty of ventilation. 


1092—Eixhibiting vegetables, ete. (Quoro).— 
You seem to assume that your fellow competitor in ex- 
hibiting is helped in the getting of his superior produce 
by his gardener friend. If that be correct youshould take 
proper steps, on proof being obtained, to expose him to the 
show committee. If in that way he obtains finer produce 
than you can grow, it is little use to compete against him. 
The way to exhibit produce ai a show is of little moment 
compared with having good produce to show, as judges 
are little concerned with the way things are put up, and 
much with their qualities. Runner Beans should te lorg, 
green, straight, equal in length and width, and very fresh 
and tender. Carrots all alike in colour and size can hardly 
be too large now, and should rather be broad and fleshy 
than long; also very bright and clean. Apples the finest 
and best you have ; indeed, the same with everything else, 
showing the very best, and put up neatly, very clean, and 
well trimmed. 


1093—Liliums in pots (H. C. S.).—Whilst Liliums 
would do well in pots, as we have often seen, yet it may be 
that yours lose their lower leaves somewhat because the 
roots are too restricted, or the soil be too poor, or it may 
be kept toodry. All that is a matter for your personal 
examination, and to us only of conjecture. Sometimes 
Lily leafage is affected by a whitemould or fungus that 
is very common on the White Lily of gardens (Lilium can- 
didum), but other Lilies do not, as a rule, suffer. We 
think dryness or poverty of soil the most probable causes 
in your case. Very good manure-water may be made by 
putting a bushel of horse-droppings fresh into a coarse bag 
and immersing it in a tub holding 20 gallons of water for 
a few days; also put ina peck of soot. Give a watering 
of that liquid twice a week. 

1094—Diseased Tomato leafage (. M.).—Your 
Tomato leafage is badly infected with a fungus or white- 
mould, which is eating up the chlorophyll or green colour- 
ing matter of the leaves, and is thus practically destroying 
them. We should regard the cause as excessive dampness 
and closeness of atmosphere in the house, or of exposure 
to cold currents of air. If you have pipes in your house 
get a fire on. In the meantime make up a solution of 
sulphur and soft-soap, and work it in a pasty condition. 
Coat over your pipes and shut the house up close all night, 
so that a strong sulphurous vapour is generated. Give air 
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both the driven Bees and the stock to which 
they are to be joined are sprinkled with thin 
syrup scented with peppermint, or a little 
Tobacco-smoke puffed amongst them will 
answer the same purpose, The stock-hive is 
then propped up an inch or so in front, and the 
driven Bees thrown from the skep upon a cloth 
or a newspaper placed over the alighting board, 
when the Bees quickly run up into the stock- 
hive and become peacefully united. While 
the Bees are running into the hive it is 
well to look for and remove the queens, for 
if allowed to enter a fight will ensue _be- 
tween the queens, although no great harm 
will be done, as the weaker queen usually 
falls a victim. Stocks deprived of all their 
stores, united, and sugar-fed with a liberal 
hand do well, and this is very beneficial in the 
case of skeps containing old, dark combs. Two 
or three lots of driven Bees may be united and 
put into a bar-frame hive containing combs and 
comb-foundation ; if sufficient Bees be intro- 
duced to cover six or eight combs, and liberally 
treated in the matter of feeding, strong 
colonies are the usual result. 


The close of the honey season is often cha- 
racterised by robbing and fighting taking place 
in the apiary, especially if it contains any weak 
stocks. Upon the cessation of the honey 
flow robbers begin to prowl about weak hives, 
into which, if they once obtain admission, the 
Bees are unable to eject them till all stores have 
been carriedaway. If robbing is suspected the 
entrance of the hive should be contracted, sothat 
one Bee only can enter at atime. Thiswillenable 
the inmates the better to ward off the attacks of 
their foes. A cloth steeped in carbolic solution, 
wrung dry and laid upon the alighting-board, 
will cause a check to the robbing operations. In 
bright weather the cloth should be sprinkled 
several times a day with fresh solution. All 
should be done that is possible to defend the 
hives from the attack of such formidable enemies 
as wasps, for these, being so much superior in 
strength and activity, not only take the honey, 
but destroy great numbers of Bees. Wasps’ 
nests should be searched for and destroyed by 
pouring a little spirit of turpentine or paraffin 
into the hole leading to where the colony is 
located, and covering up with clay. If this be 
performed in the evening, when the wasps are 
within, the whole colony will be at once 
destroyed. 5. G. 





Transferring Bees to frame-hive 
(Constant Reader ).—This is a very good time to 
transfer Bees and combs from a skep to a frame- 
hive. You must first drive the Bees into an 
empty skep and place it on the stand the old 
skep occupied to receive all flying Bees—you 
will, of course, first get the Bees under subjec- 
tion by smoking them. Then with asharp knife 
divide the old skep by cutting it down from top 
to bottom between the central combs. This 
will enable you to remove the combs more easily. 
Next place a piece of cloth or some other soft 
material upon an even surface, and having 
arranged upon this two pieces of tape long 
enough to tie round the frames, proceed to re- 
move a comb from the skep, lay it upon the 
pieces of tape, and place a frame over it. The 
comb must, by trimming and cutting, be made 
to fit as firmly as possible in the frame, the 
pieces of tape being tied round it and over the 
top bar to keep the comb in position till the 
Bees fix it. The frame now containing the comb 
should be placed in the hive, and the operation 
repeated till all the combs are used up. It is 
not important that all the Bees be driven out of 
the skep before commencing the operation—any 
remaining will not prove spiteful if you start by 
gesting them well under control. It is well 
to begin with the brood combs, and _ to 
keep them as warm as possible by keep- 
ing the frame-hive well covered; should 
there be any combs not large enough to 
fit firmly in the frames they can be supported 
by means of thin pieces of lath placed under 
them, and held in position by extra pieces of 
tape. Immediately upon the completion of the 
transferring of the combs the Bees must be 
thrown out of the skep on to the tops of the 
frames, or upon the alighting-board. The quilts 
must now be put on, and the hive containing 
combs and Bees placed upon the site the old 
straw skep formerly occupied. In two or three 
days the Bees will have fixed the combs securely 

















15s., according to its strength and condition. 


If it is very strong it might answer your purpose 


better to keep it over the winter in its present 
condition, let it swarm next season, and put the 
swarm into your spare frame-hive. By follow- 
ing this you would save yourself all the trouble 
of transferring, the Bees would winter better, 
and your frame-hive would be furnished with 
new combs instead of old ones.—S. S. G. 


Dark-coloured honey (J. B.).—Your 
Bees have been gathering honeydew, a sweet, 
sticky substance that appears upon the Lime, 
Oak, Ash, Sycamore, and other trees, sometimes 
in the form of globules, sometimes resembling 
syrup, and generally most abundant in dry 
seasons from June to September. It is the 
product of the various species of aphis. 
According to some naturalists there are two 
kinds of honeydew, one a secretion from the 
surface of the leaf, the other a deposition from 
the body of the aphis, both being much sought 
after by ants and Humble-Bees. When in a 
liquid state, or has been softened by rain or dew, 
hive Bees will, unfortunately, in times of 
scarcity of honey, gather and store this objec- 
tionable stuff in the hive in quantity, to the 
detriment of the good honey with which it is 
stored. The Reverend Gilbert White, of 
Selborne, regarded honeydew as the “‘effluvia 
of flowers, evaporated, and drawn up into the 
atmosphere by the heat of the weather, and 
falling down again in the night with the dews 
that entangle it,” but surely the ‘‘effluvia of 
flowers” would never produce anything so 
objectionable to the eye and palate as honey- 
dew. The Bee-keeper of the old school used to 
welcome ‘good honeydews” with joy and 
gladness, but this was before the days of white 
comb section honey, and honeydewis so dark in 
the comb, and of such unpleasant flavour—a 
small quantity stored with pure honey rendering 
the whole unsaleable—that the modern apiarian 
looks upon the matter in a different light. If 
you have any more of this ‘‘dark-coloured 
honey,” the best use to make of it would be to 
give it back to the Bees at the end of the season 
that they may store it for use in the hive, for it 
is probably wholesome food to them or they 
would not trouble to gather it. 





POULTRY, 


eee 


Death of Swan (Williams, Bryngwyn).— 
I should say your Swan died of consumption, 
the lungs having entirely disappeared. What 
the cause may be it is impossible tosay. There 
is, however, no reason why the feathered tribe 
should not be affected in the same way as human 
beings. We know, in our own case, that it is 
no uncommon oocurrence for people to fall 
victims to consumption immediately after they 
have suffered from other forms of sickness, and 
stock-keepers can testify to a similar state of 
things with domestic animals. It is only the 
close daily observer of Swans who would be 
likely to detect anything wrong, and it may be 
questioned wkether anyone who is not a pro- 
fessional swan-herd would take the trouble to 
make a daily visit to birds in his locality.— 
Dovtrine. 





BIRDS. 


Hen Canary (2. M. H.).—This bird 
appears to have died from inflammation of, and 
internal hemorrhage from, the lungs. It did 
not appear otherwise diseased, and had _ pro- 
bably received a chill in some way—perhaps a 
brief exposure to a cold current of air. Your 
treatment of your birds is excellent—could not 
be better. While avoiding draughts in the bird 
room carefully guard against a dry, over-heated 
atmosphere, which is equally dangerous to the 
tender lungs of our feathered pets. Lung com- 
plaints are the most formidable of troubles to 
which cage-birds are subject. As the young 
were ten days old on the death of the hen there 
is every probability ef the cock bird succeeding 
in rearing them, their mutual warmth in the 


within the frames, when the tapes should be 
cut from the top bars and gently drawn out. 
After this a little feeding should be carried on 
fora time, and a larger supply given later on if 
there are not sufficient stores within the hive to 
carry the Bees well through the winter. The 
straw skep colony would be worth from 10s. to 
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nest at that age being sufficient for the night. 
In an accident of this kind it is quite possible 
to rear the young by hand, they being easily 


as 


i ar 


fed with a quill with the same kind of food as — 


given by the parent birds. The food should be 
supplied often, and in very small quantities, 
for the more often they are fed and the less 
the quantity each time the better they will 
thrive. 


LAW. 


Notice to quit garden.—I have received 
notice to quit in the end of September some 
land which I occupy as a garden. I pay my 
rent quarterly, although the rent receipts are 
made out for a month’s rent. 
a longer notice ?—H. W. 

*,” It is impossible to answer the question 
from the information you furnish. In the 


absence of an express or implied agreement to — 


the contrary, the term for which land or 
premises are taken is determined by the period 
with reference to which the rent is calculated, 
and it is not material how it is paid. You do 
not say what length of notice you have received. 
For aught that appears to the contrary the 
notice may be either a year’s notice or a week’s 
notice, and the rent may be calculated by refer- 
ence either to the month or the year, except 
that the copy rent receipt you send appears to 
point to a monthly rent—that is, to a rent cal- 
culated by the month. 
held by you at a monthly rental, without any. 
express agreement as to notice to determine the 
tenancy, a month’s notice will be a good notice. 
Whether you have received a month’s notice 
or a quarter’s notice is a matter upon which 


you think no information necessary. If you | 


want further advice you must give the partieu- 
lars indicated above.—K. C. T. 

Notice to determine service in 
nursery.—I am employed at a weekly wage 
in a nursery, having to lose Bank Holiday if 
not punctual in the morning, and I have to losea 
quarter in the event of leaving. Woulda week’s 
notice be required ?—ConstantT Reaper, J. H. 

*,” It might be inferred from your statement 
that you are engaged by the week, and that 
there is no reference to any other period of 
engagement, nor to any express or implied 
contract as to notice to determine the service, 
and, if this be so, you may probably leave on 
the expiration of a week’s notice, although this 
is not quite certain. Probably there are others 


engaged at this nursery besides yourself, and if 


there is a distinctly recognised custom as to 
notice to determine the service of men engaged 
in the like capacity to yourself, it will be 
presumed that your contract is subject to that 
custom. The reference to the Bank Holiday 
somewhat complicates matters, as weekly 
servants who are unpunctual are usually pre- 
vented from commencing work until a quarter 
of the day has elapsed, when they may begin 
and receive three-quarter’s pay, or they are 
required to make good the time lost. The 
reference to Bank Holiday implies that the 
engagement is for a term longer than by the 
week. I do not in the least understand what is 
meant by ‘‘I have to lose a quarter in the event 
of leaving.” A quarter of what ?—K. C. T. 


Misdescription 
notice to quit (G@. P.).—It has been decided 
that a mere description of the property in a 
notice to quit is not fatal if the tenant be not 
misled by the misdescription. If your friend 
holds no land under this landlord elsewhere 
than in the parish of H., the notice given is a 
gone notice, as he could not have been misled 

y the misdescription. In the case of Doed 
Armstrong v. Wilkinson, the facts were exactly 
the same as in your friend’s case, and the notice 
was held to be good. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


iS- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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Ampelopsis Veitchi 


INDES, 


Eryngium planum var. 





Kalosanthes (Crassula) 


Pansies, Tufted, with 





Roses, yellow and buff 
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chaste white flowers of Mme. OC. Desgrange 
answer the same purpose and make a magnificent 
decoration for the drawing-room or hall. A 
few sprigs of Prunus Pissardi or any purple- 
coloured foliage make a pretty contrast and a 
welcome change. In this case, too, Asparagus 
foliage may be used, but only those of the 
lightest shade of green. The one essential in 
these simple arrangements is neyer to crowd 
the flowers together. A really handsome vase 
may be arranged with just a few flowers, each 
blossom standing out quite distinct from its 
neighbour, so that all its good points may be 


of a pink shade, but varies, some of the blooms 
fading to a blush-white. This is very free 
flowering. Mme. Marie Masse has flowers of a 
better colour than M. Grunerwald and more 
bushy growth. I think it is an excellent early 
kind. In whites there is little to choose between 
Mme. Desgrange and Lady Fitzwygram. Per- 
haps the latter is the purer white out-of-doors, 
but both of them require the shelter of glass to 
bring the colour out free from a yellow tinge. 
Flora is a very showy border sort. Its yellow 
blooms are bright, and the small flowers are 
borne in great freedom, so as to become a fine 


mass. G. Wermig is also a capital yellow.|seen. A batch of plants should always be 
M. Dupuis is good in the bronze shade. Taking | grown for this purpose.—D. 
the habit of the plant, with its free-flowering 


Chrysanthemum Thistle.—For those 
who need light elegant varieties of 
Chrysanthemums for cutting, Thistle is most 
useful. It certainly is not one of the most 
showy of its class, ‘‘small Japanese,” but its 
extreme lightness in a great measure atones for 
this. Of a lemon shade, it makes a pretty vase 
arranged with a little greenery. I find, how- 
ever, that to grow it well a lightish, open soil 
and extra well-drained pots are necessary. Last 
year my plants were grown in such a medium 
and gave satisfaction, flowering well. This year 
a heavier loam was used, and although suiting 
the general run of varieties, Thistle does not 
seem at home in it, the foliage presenting a 
somewhat sickly appearance and growth being 
slow. Care will be used in watering to give 
them every chance of recovering, but Lam not at 
all sanguine of that, and shall in future use a 
light soil.—H. 


Early Chrysanthemums -— should 
they be disbudded (J. C.).—If you persist 
in disbudding your early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums you will miss much of the beauty which 
belongs to these useful early autumn flowers. 
Disbudding as generally practised is totally un- 
suited to this type of the plant. It is always 
better to let the plants break naturally in the 
first place, and then, bya series of breaks at 
every 6 inches or 8 inches of their growth, in 
the end they attain to plants of large dimen- 
sions. They should always be flowered on 
triennial buds to be seen at their best, and in 
the open border from such buds beautiful sprays 
of blossom of rich colour may be gathered. 
There may be just a few which produce an 
enormous crop of buds, and in these instances 
alone is it at all necessary to disbud, but even 
then only very slightly. 


qualities and its earliness, it is one of a very few 
really useful kinds. Notwithstanding the large 
number of new varieties that have been brought 
into cultivation, the choice of sorts worth grow- 
ing is extremely limited. Sam Barlow, a 
salmon-pink flower, is a useful kind. Mlle. 
Eulalie Morel is of a somewhat similar shade 
and very good, but it blooms rather late in 
September. A good early red is wanted. Roi 
des Précocés, the best, is rather late ; so, too, is 
Harvest Home. The last-named is rather a tall 
grower. Except Flora, the sorts named are 
Japanese Chrysanthemums. This variety is a 
pompan. Others with a wealth of small 

lossoms useful as border varieties are Blushing 
Bride and Bronze Bride. These are very free : 
La Petite Marie, a dwarf-growing white ; Little 
Bob, crimson-brown ; Mignon, yellow ; Piercy’s 
Seedling, a capital bronze. 

Ryecroft Glory is a valuable early variety, 
but seldom flowers outside before frost sets in. 
It is, however, first rate as a pot plant. The 
growth is naturally bushy, and quite massive 
specimens may be obtained in small pots. The 
flowers are rich deep yellow under glass. For 
the various purposes for which plants are used 
in decorations this Chrysanthemum should be 
grown in quantity. Emily Silsbury may be 
called a white companion to the above. The 
blooms are larger and more ragged. The habit 
is not so bushy, but it is equally free flowering. 
It is likely to become popular as an early kind 
for pot culture. da 





Early Chrysanthemums in a vase. 
—With the advent of September the early 
Chrysanthemums come into blossom apace. 
The handsome flowers of the Mme. C. Desgrange 
type are, during this season, generally at their 
best, and these flowers, if cut with long stems, 
are invaluable for decoration where an arrange- 
ment of an artistic kind is wanted combined 
with blosoms showing the highest cultural 
skill. What is prettier and richer in appear- 
ance than a vase containing nine to twelve 
large flowers of the light yellow Mrs. Burrell, 
or the deeper shade of the same colour as seen 
in G. Wermig and Mrs. Hawkins? Let either 
of these sorts be arranged by itself, and the 
rich green foliage of the plant is all that is 


Michauxia campanuloides.—One does 
not often see this quaint-looking and showy 
biennial. Perhaps it is that being a biennial it 
does not find much: favour. 
are certainly disappointing plants. 


disgust that you must begin sowing them afresh. 


and reproduce themselves, —D, 


These biennials | from cuttings and grafting. 
You think | the most suitable soil. 
you have them established and you find to your | grow in almost any soil, it certainly prefers one 
of an open nature, composed of a good loam and 
There are some of them which seed very freely | a little sand, with ample drainage. 
tion of colour depends more upon the position 


to those with scented foliage or flowers, and (F) 
to those bearing blossoms. Aucubas, Golden 
Elder, Arbor-vite (S), Berberis Aquifolium (F), 
Bays (SF), Cupressuses (8), Guelder Rose (F), 
Hollies, Osmanthuses, Retinosporas, Thuja 
compacta, Cupressus L. erecta viridis, Veronica 
Traversi (F), Syringa (FS), Laurustinus (F), and 
Choisya (F).. There are not many scented shrubs 
suitable for your district, but you will find the 
common Rosemary a most useful plant and ever- 
green. Some of the best Roses for culture in 
standard form are General Jacqueminot, Mrs. 
John Laing, La France, Maman Cochet, Fisher 
Holmes, Duke of Edinburgh, Captain Christy, 
Marchioness of Lorne, Mrs. LDosanquet, 
G. Nabonnand, Prince Camille de Rohan, Mme, 
P. Cochet, and W. Allen Richardson. The 
Sweet Briers do well in thisform, and are sweet 
all through the season. 


Ampelopsis Veitchi (J. A., London ).— 
Our correspondent asks several questions relat- 
ing to the above, and suggests a short note upon 
what he very aptly calls ‘‘the Londoner’s 
Friend.” Whether in town or country, no 
matter what the position or aspect, this creeper 
is perhaps the most reliable and pleasing of all. 
Unlike the old Virginian Creeper, known 
botanically both as Ampelopsis quinquefolia and 
A. hederacea, which needs artificial support, 
Ampelopsis Veitchi will cling with remarkable 
tenacity toany substance, whether this be arough 
wall or the smoothest glass. This is done by 
the aid of small clusters of sucker-like feet, pro- 
duced from every joint and growth. ‘The size 
and form of leaves vary somewhat, the younger 
or first ones being almost entire ; the main crop 
is prettily and deeply toothed, but as the plant 
ages they are apt to become much coarser. To 
get the best types they should be propagated 
from cuttings, rooting these early in autumn 
from ripened growth of the current season. 
Short pieces cut off just below an eye and kept 
close in sandy soil will root freely. A second 
plan is to graft upon the roots of the 
Virginian Creeper; but this has a greater 
tendency to produce coarse leaves, while 
it often happens that suckers spring from 
the foster roots, and naturally rob the Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchi, producing a coarse and non- 
clinging growth. Upon the Continent they are 
very largely raised from seed, and great varia- 
tions of growth, colour, and size of leaves are 
then found. Some fifteen years ago we noted 
a large batch of these seedlings planted to hide 
a dead concrete wall at an exposed part of a 
seaside town. In the younger stage they all 
had the same appearance, but in the course of 
three or four years one could select many wide 
variations. As a rule seedlings are considerably 
coarser in growth and foliage than those obtained 
“J. K.” asks for 
While A. Veitchi will 
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and soil than variety. From time to time, as 
the foliage advances towards maturity, the 
colours change from various shades of green to 
deep bronzy-crimson, pale yellow, and bright 
orange-red. We have no more showy spring 
verdure nor autumnal foliage than this, especi- 
ally when the latter is in a sheltered position. 
When a plant fails it will generally be found 
that injury has been done to its base, or that 
the specimen was grafted and canker has 
developed at the junction of scion and stock. 


The Hydrangea at Scarborough.— 
Your correspondent, ‘‘Mr. F. H. Cooke,” says 
his Hydrangea has got twenty-two blooms on, 
which is very good, but I have one grown also 
in the open, and it has sixty-five heads of flower 
on, a beautiful plant, and the admiration of all 
who see it. The blooms are very large ; in fact, 
it is a lovely sight. Weare within ten minutes’ 
walk from the sea.—A. E. Skinner, Westbourne 
Grove, Scarborough. 


clear out red-spider. 








GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—Freesias should now be 
repotted. They will do very well in about two- 
thirds good loam, and one-third very old manure, 
and sand enough to keep it open and sweet. A 
compost of this kind will suit all bulbs grown in 
pots. They may be grown in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, eight bulbs in the 5-inch pots, anda dozen 
in the larger size. Roman Hyacinths and double 
Daffodils for early flowering are now coming in, 
and the sooner they are potted or boxed the 
better. They will do as well in boxes as pots if 
only required for cutting ; but a few 8-inch or 
10-inch pots filled with double Daffodils will make 
a brave show in the conservatory early in the 
new year. As the various Liliesgo out of flower 
set them outside to ripen the bulbs, but do not 
cut down till the stems are drying off. Do not 
permit specimen Azaleas or Heaths to remain 
out too long, especially if the rainfall is heavy 
and the atmosphere squally. This annual out- 
ing is very beneficial, especially to young plants; 
but valuable specimens should be got in in good 
time, and I should consider the second week in 
September about the right time for rehousing 
all the specimen plants, and for some time after 
they are taken indoors the ventilators should be 
left open night and day. Anything which 
requires more pot-room should have attention 
now to permit the roots to get well established 
in the new soil before winter. Of course, pot- 
ting of various roots, bulbs, and plants is going 
on more or less always; but that is quite the 
same thing as potting specimens of some size, 
such as Palms, Azaleas, Camellias, and other 
plants of like character. Gradually reduce the 
climbers on the roof, especially Passion-flowers 
and other plants which have nearly done flower- 
ing. If the inside cannot be painted have it 
thoroughly cleaned with soap and water, and 
the walls coloured or whitewashed if they are 
not painted. Where covered with climbers a 
thorough wash with hose or engine will have to 
suflice. 


apart in which the Cucumbers will be planted. 
Cucumbers do not want a great deal of soil to 
start—half a bushel for each plant will be 
ample, and frequent light top-dressings will be 
exceedingly beneficial. As regards varieties, 
when I find a better than Lockie’s Perfection I 
shall plant it. The plants will not require much 
fire-heat for the present. 


Late Melons.—If Melons are planted for 
late use there must be the means of keeping upa 
steady heat, and this cannot be very well done 
in frames or hot-beds; but if a low span-roofed 
house well heated can be spared, Melons may be 
planted now for late use. 


Window plants.—The best room plants 
where gas is burnt are Aspidistras and Kentia 
Palms. Other Palms, such as Corypha australis 
and Latanias, willdo ina room, but they require 
much room, and are not so graceful. “This is a 
good time to purchase Palms. 


Outdoor garden. —Take note of any 
changes which may be made during autumn and 
winter. There is always something to do among 
the trees and shrubs in the way of pruning and 
thinning. Too many shrubs are generally 
planted, especially common things, as nurses. 
In planting new places, the main features 
should be well thought out, and arranged at the 
right distances apart first. I am not in favour 
of planting many common nursing plants in 
small or moderate sized places, as they usually 
do more harm than good, especially if thinning 
is neglected, as it usually is. In very exposed 
places some shelter will be necessary. Groups 
of Austrian Pine and Green Hollies are always 
effective. Birches, Scarlet Maples, Thorns, and 
Laburnums, tastefully disposed, give character. 
One of the most effective shrubs now is the 
Venetian Sumach ; should be planted on the 
lawn, with a background of darker-tinted 
plants behind. The foliage dies off a lovely 
colour in autumn. The garden should by now 
be at its best ; and if cuttings have to be taken 
from beds of ‘‘ Geraniums ” it should be done in 
a conservative spirit. Some of the prettiest 
gardens I have seen this summer have had no 
‘“‘Geraniums.” The Begonia, to a considerable 
extent, has taken its place. But more is being 
done with masses of hardy things; Hypericum 
Moserianum is likely to make a good massing 
plant, especially in shady spots. 


Fruit garden.—See that the inside bor- 
ders of late vineries are thoroughly watered. 
Mildew and shanking are very often caused by 
drought, and it is really wonderful what a lot of 
water a dry spot will take to moisten it, and 
Grapes cannot swell up well without moisture, 
and the rainfall has not yet reached the average. 
Encourage young Vines that were planted late 
by maintaining a growing atmosphere a little 
longer. There is not much gained by cropping 
young Vines heavily the season after planting. 
It is often done, but it has to be paid for after- 
wards ; but every year’s experience adds to my 
conviction that better Grapes would be grown 
in half the gardens in the country by more 
liberal treatment, especially in the matter of 


Stove.—Table-plants are always in demand, 
but especially so in autumn and winter. The 
plants mostly required are grown in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots, and to a large extent belong to the 
class grown for the beauty of their foliage— 
graceful feathery Palms, brilliant-foliaged 
Dracznas and Crotons. There are a variety of 
plants suitable, and it is advisable to have a 
good stock, and as much variety as possible, 
and the Palms, Dracenas, and other plants 
which do not clothe the pots with foliage may 
be improved by having a few seedlings of 
Maidenhair Ferns or Selaginellas dibbled in the 
top of the pots now to get established by the 
time the plants are required. This adds much 
to the effect, and will not injure the plants, 
and it takessuch a littletime to doit, whilst there 
are generally plenty of seedling Ferns and 
Mosses about the stove which come from self- 
sown spores. 


Orchard-house.—The greater part of the 
fruits are now gathered, and the trees will be 
better outside, and those trees which require 
repotting should be seen to now. Use the very 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


ee later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 
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best loam, enriched with a little old manure, 
bones, etc., and pot very firmly. I have heard 
good accounts from several sources of Rivers’ 
Early Nectarine. It will be specially valuable 
to the market-grower, as it is both early and 
good. The orchard-house is now generally used 
for the Chrysanthemums a little later on; but 
when the fruit-trees are all turned out have the 
house thoroughly cleansed. Much trouble with 
insects would be avoided if this cleansing was 
well done. If no plants remain in the house, a 
little sulphur burned in it when shut up will 


Autumn and winter Cucumbers..— 
Where a constant supply of Cucumbers is 
required through the autumn and winter a 
house should be planted now. Everything 
should have been thoroughly cleansed before the 
Cucumber-beds are prepared. Cucumbers will do 
very well on rather broad shelves fixed over hot- 
water pipes, when the latter are fixed in parallel 
rows ; but the shelf or stage should not be less 
than 18 inches wide, and a deep board should be 
fixed along the front to keep up the soil. Perhaps 
the term trough would describe the arrange- 
ment better than shelf. The trough or shelf 
should be lined with some good manure for the 
purpose of holding up the moisture, and on this 
should be placed small hills of good soil 2 feet 
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watering and giving stimulants after the berries 
are thinned. If wasps are troublesome where 
ripe Grapes are hanging, some hexagon netting 
should be fixed over the open lights to keep 
them out. Gather Apples and Pears as they 
ripen. The winter-moth is doing a good deal 
of mischief in some gardens. All the fallen 
Apples should be gathered up daily, before 
the insects have a chance to escape. The 
codlins are bearing very heavy crops as usual, 
and if thinned those left will swell rapidly, 
so that really those thinned may be regarded as 
extra profit. Unless we get a good deal of rain 
Apples will pay for mulch and water. 
Vegetable garden.—tThe planting and 
sowing of the autumn crops will now for the 
most part be finished. Certain late sowings 
may be made of Brown Cos Lettuce, and as at 
least a part of these will stand in the seed-bed 
till spring, the seed should be sown thinly. 
Where the spring Cauliflowers are not yet sown 
no time should be lost now, but they may be 
sown in a frame up to the middle of September. 
The frame culture of Lettuce is not so much 
practised as it might be. I do not mean lifting 
full grown Lettuces just before sharp frost comes 
and planting them thickly in frames, as this is 
really not frame culture. In the frame culture 
of Lettuces strong plants, which have been 
pricked out in the border to get strong, and 
in October, when nearly half grown, are 
carefully transferred to a specially prepared 
bed in a frame, soon get established; and if, 
when frost comes, the glass is covered with 
dry materials, they will be perfectly safe, 
Karth stirring and earthing up various plants 
will be necessary to many crops now. Keep up 
the supply of young Marrows by copious 
waterings, and cutting all Marrows as soon as 
large enough. E. Hoppay. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

August 29th. — Put in cuttings of many 
‘“‘Geraniums” and other plants, including a 
frame full of choice hardy evergreen shrubs, 
and a lot of Pentstemons in a small frame, 
where they will remain till April. Potted a 
lot of Freesias and double Daffodils for early 
flowering. Filled a cold-frame with cuttings 
of Tufted Pansies. Lifted early Potatoes, 
selected seeds from the most prolific roots, and 
spread out in cool open shed. 


August 30th. — Planted out Lettuces and 
Endives. Working daily more or less among 
Chrysanthemums, removing side shoots, select- 
ing buds, etc. The Japanese kinds also have been 
top-dressed with goodloam, mixed with some old 
cow-manure and a little artificial manure, the 
whole pressed down firm. Shifted Chinese 
Primulas into 5-inch pots and placed in a cold- 
frame. The lights of cold-frames in which 
Cyclamens and Cinerarias are growing have been 
lightly washed over with limewash. 


August 31st. — Gathered the last of the 
Jargonelle Pears, and the first of Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, and placed in fruit room; also a 
few Irish Peach Apples. Gathered seeds of 
a choice collection of Sweet Peas ; also seeds of 
Coreopsis grandiflora, one of the best yellow 
flowers for cutting, should be sown annually, 
as the plants often die after flowering, or during 
the following winter, from exhaustion. 


September 1st.—Supported autumn-bearing 
Raspberries with sticks, and cut out old wood 
from summer-bearing Raspberries, and finally 
thinned out young wood. We are gathering 
some of the Apples from the heaviest laden 
trees of Lord Suffield and Keswick Codlin to 
give the other fruits a chance togrow. Opened 
lights of early Peach-house and early vinery as 
wide as possible, and watered inside borders. 

September 2nd.—Cleared off old Peas and 
prepaced land for Spinach. Earthed up more 
Celery and_ drew a little earth up to Brussels 
Sprouts. Planted out earliest lot of Cabbages. 
Prepared ground for Carnations and Pinks. 
Shall plant in October as soon as the layers are 
ready. Shifted on a number of Bamboos, which 
are grown in pots for the conservatory and for 
furnishing generally. 

September 3rd.—Tidying up in flower garden. 
Removed old exhausted annuals. Gathered 
seeds of various things. Loosened ties on 
budded Roses, and rubbed off shoots on standard 
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Briers. Sowed Chervil and Corn Salad. Made 
up Mushroom-beds in house. Sowed early and 
late Cauliflowers. This sowing is not so likely 
to button prematurely as the early ones. 
Planted a pit with French Beans in which there 
are pipes for heating if necessary. 





HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 





IVY-LEAVED PELARGONIUMS. 


Few plants are more useful than these beautiful 
Zonal Pelargoniums, for they withstand the | 
effects of dry heat better than most things, and 
are so free that blossoms may be cut from a} 
well managed plant almost throughout the year. 
They can be grown in pots, ia window-boxes, or 
in a border, but the position which suits them 
best of all is a border under a glass-covered 
verandah, with wires in trellis work to support 
their stems. Here they produce a mass of 
bloom, and throw out strong shoots in every 
direction, the flowers being large and perfect, 
and the plants covering a large expanse of wall. 
This glass verandah is only kept free from frost 
in winter by a small stove during severe 


other good varieties may be selected, rejecting 


those of a sickly magenta tint entirely. 
Le la Fee 





SOME GOOD EVERGREEN SHRUBS FOR 
WINDOWS. 


Aut the Osmanthuses make capital subjects for 
pots or window-boxes, their value in this respect 
being still further enhanced by the fact that 
they do well in or near towns—as well, indeed, 
as Aucubas and Euonymuses. The generally- 
known forms of the Osmanthus are much- 
branched evergreen shrubs, with green or varie- 
gated leaves, that bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Holly ; but in the Myrtle-leaved 
kind (O. myrtifolius) the spines are wanting 
except at the point, and the whole leaf is much 
smaller than in the others. Though the prickly- 
leaved forms are so much like a Holly, they are, 
nevertheless, more nearly allied to the Privet ; 
indeed, this latter may, if needed, be used as a 
stock on which to graft them, but the better 
way is to strike them from cuttings, which root 
readily in a cold-frame, and soon form masses of 
root fibres, so that they can be shifted at 
almost any time without injury —a_ great 
point in favour of shrubs used for filling 





weather ; these Pelargoniums are, in fact, so 





Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Souv. de Chas. Turn 


window-boxes and other similar furnishing pur- 


massive foliage, the other is of quicker growth. 
The small-leaved, spreading-habited Cotoneaster 
(C. microphylla) makes a good permanent pot 
plant, and one very distinct from most others 
soemployed. This list might be much extended, 
but I will conclude by mentioning the Dwarf 
Japan Holly (Ilex crenata), a dense little shrub 
with small pointed leaves, and the Large 
Periwinkle (Vinca major), whose blue flowers 
are always pleasing. HSS: 


LILIES AND ROSES. 


THESE two classes of plants get on remarkably 
well together, for I have them growing and 
flowering in the same beds. The way I came 
to try this combination was through having 
small lots of different varieties left in pots after 
the season of flowering was over, and, needing a 
place to plant them where they would not be 
disturbed, I was led to try the vacant spaces 
between rows of Roses that we grow in large 
beds for the supply of cut flowers, and the way 
we treated them was to dig out a large hole and 
place the whole potful of roots deep enough to 
have from 4 inches to 6 inches of soil over the 
bulbs. In addition to this the Roses are mulched 
with a good coat of stable-manure. We have 
several varieties of Lilium lancifolium, Harrisi, 
and L. auratum, but the latter is a very 
eccentric grower in every way. Sometimes it 
does well, and another time, under just the 
same treatment, it will not succeed at all; but 
probably a more shaded position would suit it 
best, as I have had them throw up very fine 
spikes for several years when planted in Rhodo- 
dendron-beds and in peaty-soil. But those who 
go in for good Roses in good stiff loam had 
better go in for the different varieties of Lilium 





er as a window plant. From a photograph by 


Mrs. Richmond, Iustleigh, 8. Devon. 


nearly hardy that they will survive the winter 
in a sheltered corner of the garden in Devonshire, 
merely requiring a conical heap of coal-ashes 
over their roots before severe weather sets in, 
which should be exchanged for a mulch of rich 
soil in March. The soil they are planted in 
should be good turfy loam, with a little leaf- 
mould, soot, and sand. Manure should be 
sparingly given at the time of planting, as they 
are inclined to go to leaf too much if given a 
free root-run in rich soil. Yearly mulches of 
soot and manure will, however, be needed when 
they are established ; and if the temperature be 
kept above 45 degs. in winter, they will con- 
tinue to grow and bloom at that time, if well 
supported. 

The larger variety, here represented, is the 
finest of all, Souvenir de Charles Turner, with 
blossoms of pure carmine-pink, feathered with 
maroon ; the pale blooms are those of Madame 
Thibaut, a Pelargonium with soft pink blooms, 
and a very neat habit, which is largely used for 
window-boxes in London. Both are semi- 
double ; as are all the best varieties of these 
Pelargoniums ; Jeanne d’Arc is a white, and 
Corden’s Glory, a handsome scarlet variety ; 
Ryecroft Surprise is a beautiful flower; and 
Beauty of Castle Hill is also good, in soft shades 
of salmon-pink, feathered with crimson. Many 


poses. Besides the Osmanthus, a few good 
plants suitable for the same purpose, that do 
well in and near towns, are the different kinds 
of evergreen Spindle-trees (Huonymus), especi- 
ally the green-leaved form of KE. japonicus, and 
the small-growing Box-like E. microphyllus, the 
growth of which is short anddense. The varie- 
gaced kinds are very pretty, but near to and in 
towns, as a rule, the lighter-coloured portion of 
the leaf becomes discoloured by smoke and dirtin 
such a manner as to detract greatly from their 
appearance. The Aucuba is also well known 
as a good town shrub (that will do well in pots 
or boxes), but beside the common variegated 
forms, some of the green-leaved kinds should 
be grown to afford variety. One of the most 
accommodating plantsis the Ivy, which will hold 
its own almost anywhere, either as a climber 
or for furnishing boxes, draping balconies, 
or similar purposes. When trained to 
an open trellis Ivies make good living screens, 
or what are known as Tree lvies will grow into 
compact bushes. The Common Barberry 
(Berberis Aquifolium) is another plant that will 
thrive under disadvantageous circumstances, 
and to the number may also be added the 
Laurustinus, a coupleof Privets—viz., Ligustrum 
coriaceum and L, japonicum. Of these the first- 





named is a very slow grower, with dark green 


lancifolium, as they come into bloom in the 
autumn when Rose-beds are not, by themselves, 
very attractive, but, by the aid of some fine 
spikes of these Lilies, may be made really 
beautiful. If planted deeply at first, the new 
bulbs soon work up to the surface, and will need 
replanting or thicker mulchings in winter to 
protect them from the frost, and a good heap of 
Cocoa-fibre over each clump will be a great 
safeguard in many ways. J. G., Gosport. 





Eryngium planum var. celestinum. 
—This pretty Sea Holly is one of the neatest 
habited of its kind, while the pretty globular 
heads that form the chief attraction in these 
plants are very freely produced. When in the 
mature state the colour is attractive, and small 
sprays are very useful in vases or épergnes. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 
—In the open bed this fine plant is now flower- 
ing freely, the pure white panicles of blossom 
being well formed and of large size. In the 
greenhouse the heads of blossom are even purer, 
and among other plants most effective. For 
the large conservatory this handsome shrub is 
worth growing in large tubs. The plant will 
bear rather hard as well as close pruning, and 
where this is carried out and the plants are 
growing in a deep bed of soil, some noble heads 
of bloom are the result. Liquid-manure may 
be employed as soon as the trusses are well in 
sight. 

Lilium auratum rubro-vittatum,— 
There is no more beautiful Lily in the whole 
genus than this, though it cannot be described 
as the most useful or the most easy to manag‘. 
It is but rarely indeed that any imported bulks 
of it ever give a second bloom in this country. 
Under these circumstances, any Lily that holds 
a position quite unique among its kind is worth 
a special effort to obtain home-raised stock, and, 
if possible, to procure good flowering bulbs at 
home. To achieve this, a beginning must be 
made with scales of the variety in questicn, 
which should, of course, be secured from a 
reliable source to start with. Having detached 


the scales, place them in a cool and not tco , 


damp cellar in rather moist Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
allow them to remain for some time. By 
making a start in the coniing autumn with fresh 
scales a few small bulbs may be secured in tle 
following year, to be grown like seedlings for a 
time. Of course, it will take a few years cf 
patient working and waiting, but if successful 
all this will be repaid, and if not, some interest - 
ing information should be gleaned by tle 
experiment in the hands of any intelligent 
amateur gardener. 
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FROIT. 


PLUMS AND DAMSONS. 


THE amateur does not always grow the best 
Plums. The largest, such as Pond’s Seedling 


and Prince Englebert, do not crop so well as/| 


the Victoria; but, on the other hand, in some 
soils and localities Pond’s Seedling is so free 
that it is difficult to leave such a fine variety 
oit of the list. Though some varieties may 
not be so free as others, the list contains some 
of the best known kinds. The one illustrated 
(Victoria) is one of the best croppers we have, 
and is included in the list here. It is seen 
feuiting so freely that the crop is really too 
heavy for the trees. I fear many amateurs this 
year cannot complain of their heavy Plum or 
Damson crop. Mineis poor indeed, and I never 
remember trees so promising. The bloom was 
doubtless severely injured by the hail and rough 
weather experienced whilst the trees were in 
lower. The loss of the crop affects small 
growers who have no other fruits to take their 
place, and, in the case of cottagers, the Plum is 
often grown largely in the western part of the 
country, and in the same counties Damson-trees 
line the hedgerows that divide the gardens, and 
are a paying crop. 

Few trees need less attention than these 
fruits when grown in standard form, and doubt- 


= 


The Victoria Plam. 


less this is the most profitable form of culture, 
as the trees, if not crowded, make a short, fruit- 
ful growth, which, in the Spring, is a mass of 
bloom, and then give abundance of fruit in 
good seasons. Grown in pyramid form there is 
too much hard cutting back—the trees have to 
be shaped, and they do not like too much 
annual cutting. Bush Plums do better, and the 
Damson does best grown in the open on a short 
leg or stem. Iam not sure if we do not do too 
much pruning with stone-fruits, I am aware, 
if let grow as they like, the strong growths are 
barren, and there is little fruit ; but is not this 
owing to strong root action before the trees 
bear a heavy crop? The finest Plums and 
Damsons I ever saw were in the counties of 
Worcester and Hereford. Here many of the 
trees are not worked, that is, they are seedlings, 
and grandly they thrive, as in some seasons the 
crops are so heavy that the trees are broken 
down with their weight, 

This season, with me, Rivers’ Karly Prolific 
Plum is fruiting more freely than the well-known 
Victoria, and the Farleigh Damson is much finer 
than the Shropshire Prune, which rarely fails 
us. Doubtless this variety was in bloom later, 
and thus escaped. On walls Plums are a poor 
crop indeed, and this shows that wall-trees 
blooming early did not come off scot-free. The 
Karly Rivers’ Plum should be in every amateur’s 
garden, as it is not a bad dessert variety, being 








so early ; but of course is classed as a cooking 
kind. It is a valuable fruit for gardens of 
limited size, as it does well in bush or standard 
form. The Japan Plums, called Mirabelles, will, 
I think, prove a useful class for the amateur, as 
they fruit well. Of course, the trees are not old 
enough yet to note their behaviour as they 
attain age, but doubtless being free growers 
this will make them reliable kinds for a crop. 
There are the French Mirabelles, but with me 
they are less reliable ; they seem to need shelter 
as they are very early. Most of this class of 
fruit are valuable for preserving, and any that 
keep well are welcome additions to the amateur’s 
collection. This is why Damsons are more 
valuable. They hang on the trees longer than 
Plums, and are delicious when preserved in 
various ways. Later onI hope to note the most 
suitable varieties for amateurs’ gardens, as the 
planting season will soon be round, and stone 
fruits should be planted in November. We 


MOVABLE COPINGS FOR WALLS. 


Mons. I’, Jamin, of Bourg-la-Reine, in reply 
to a query of ours as to the mode of protecting 
Peach-trees when in flower, sends us the follow- 
ing sketch and note :— 
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Strawberries for a Middlesex 
garden.—Will you kindly tell me what 
Strawberries you consider most suitable for 
our garden? I rather fancy Royal Sovereign, 
President, and Noble.—M. I. 

*,* If the soil is not at all heavy you will 
require a free-growing kind, and as you say in 
your note you fancy Laxton’s Royal Sovereign, 
we do not think you could do better. It isa 
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Most of my walls are furnished with fixed or 
permanent copings, but I have some walls with 
movable copings, an illustration of which I 
herewith send you. 

The shanks should be fastened in the wall at 
exactly the same angle, so as to present a 
uniform inclination of about 15 degs., and 
should be set 3 feet apart, but the covering- 
boards are fastened to them only at points 
6 feet apart. I would recommend you to make 
a trial in constructing one of these copings 
before you start to make them more extensively, 
A clever workman will see at once what is re- 
quired to be done. I forgot to mention that 
this movable coping should project about 
15 inches from the wall. At Montreuil the 
coping is most usually made with Rye-straw, 
which is economical, but not durable. In Eng- 
land Rye-straw is hardly obtainable, but 
wheaten-straw might be very well used in its 
stead. 
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APPLE PRINCE ALBERT. 


Tuts splendid variety is cropping well this year, 
and I feel sure that it is one of the varieties 
that will be planted by the thousand in the near 
future, for it combines so many good qualities— 
viz., size, appearance, fertility. It does well in 
any form of training, or perhaps best of all 
without any training at all. I have excellent 
espaliers covered with a regular crop all along 
the branches, and here, on the coast, where we 
are liable to heavy gales of wind, this old- 
fashioned way of training Apples is by no means 
to be despised ; but, as a rule, I should say the 
dwarf bush form suits this Apple as well as any. 
I have a good many fine bushes that have been 
regrafted during the last few years and that 
have had very little pruning since, as it is one 
of those kinds that forms bloom buds right to 
the tips of the young wood, and to cut this off 
is to destroy a good part of the crop. As regards 
size and quality I think there are few Apples to 
surpass this, as the fruits are large, but faultless 
in form, and no waste. If the trees are not 
overcropped there will be few second sized fruits 
amongst them, and as they keep well they are 
sure to prove a profitable crop, as really good 
Apples that will keep are always worth a good 
price. If not already done those who have a 
good set of fruit should lose no time in thinning 
out all the clusters to one or at most two fruits, 
for if left in bunches they are not only deficient 
in size, but they are irregular in shape as well, 
The great object of growers should be to get 
home-grown fruits, and especially Apples, 
superior in every way to the imported ones. 
Hitherto little attention has been paid to this 
matter. If they grew fine, all well and good, 
but little in the way of culture was done to 
cause them to attain the highest pitch of 
perfection. J. G., Gosport. 





good flavoured variety with grand cropping 
qualities. We certainly do not advise Noble in 
addition to Royal Sovereign, as owing to the 
latter named being as early as Noble, quite as 
prolific, and a better fruit, why grow an inferior 
variety? Noble previous to the advent of 
Royal Sovereign was valuable on account of its 
earliness, but with Royal Sovereign equally 
early there is no need to grow both, Noble 
being a softer and poorer fruit in comparison. 
Royal Sovereign claims Noble as one of its 
parents, King of the Earlies, a very rich early 
fruit, being the other, and as it possesses the 
vigour of Noble it will do well in an ordinary 
garden soil. Royal Sovereign is not at all 
expensive. President, a grand old variety, is 
one of the most useful Strawberries grown, on 
account of its good flavour and solid fruit. It 
is a midseason variety, fruits large, and colour 
very bright. It rarely fails, but the best fruits 
are obtained from young plants. No matter what 
variety is grown, it is well to plant early, using 
good material and giving attention to the pre- 
paration of the soil. Strong plantsare a little 
more costly at this time, but they give much 
better returns. Many of our Royal Sovereign 
plants carried 3 lb. of fruit each. At 1s. 6d. 
a lb., these well repaid for labour, as the land 
after the Strawberries were cleared off was in 





Propagating Gooseberries (Lavender), 
—The proper time to take cuttings from Goose. 
berry bushes is early in October, so soon as the 
leaves have fallen ; the shoots are then ripe. 





Do not select shoots from the roots, which are 


splendid condition for the next crop of a different 
suckers, but some of the strongest of the 


nature, 
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upper growths from each bush. These should 
be about 12 inches long. Cut them as hard 
back on the bush as you can to get stout wood, 
but there should be no old wood ; all the cuttings 
should be of the present year’s growth. Makea 
clean level cut for base close under a leaf-bud, 
then cut out every leaf-bud except four or five 
at the top. Shorten back the cutting at the 
top to 12 inches long at the most. So soon as 
made, plant them 9 inches apart in rows 
12 inches apart in sandy soil; or if the soil be 
not sandy, strew some sand in the bottoms 
of the furrows before planting. Dig the ground 
first, then chop down a furrow 4 inches deep 
with a spade, the back of the furrow for the 
cutting to rest against being quite upright. If 
there are several rows of cuttings, chop down 
furrows at 12 inches apart, as the planting pro- 
ceeds. Ifa little manure be added to the soil 
it will help the plants when rooted to make 
strong growth the same summer, and you may 
have them fit to lift, and plant where to grow 
in the autumn. Any description of garden soil 
will suit if sand be added. Keep the cuttings 
quite free from weeds. 


Pear Thompson’s. — This is usually 
classed as a November Pear, and doubtless in 
the northern parts of the country its season 
would be early November, but I have never been 
able to keep it after the middle of October. This 
failing is not only the case with Thompson’s, as 
unfortunately many of our best Pears are ripe 
weeks in advance of the season given in cata- 
logues. Those who value good flavour in fruit 
cannot do better than add Thompson’s to their 
collection. It grows freely, but the trees do 
much better in a sheltered position ; indeed, it 
is well worth a wall or grown asa bush or pyra- 
mid in a sheltered garden. My best trees are 
those on the Pear-stock or double-grafted, the 
fruit large, and the flesh melting. It may be 
classed as a fair cropper grown as advised. In 
my light soil the fruits mature very early, and 
cannot be kept. It cannot be called a handsome 
fruit. Of late years this Pear has not been seen 
so much at exhibitions, larger fruits often taking 
its place. Ihave had trees on various aspects, 
but the best-flavoured fruit I always get from 
trees in bush form on a south border.—G. 


Fruit gathering.—Much time will be 
taken up now and for some time to come where 
fruit-growing is carried on to any extent, 
whether the produce is consumed at home or 
marketed. In addition to Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Apricots, which should be looked over every 
other day, Plums are now ripening, and Morello 
Cherries should be gathered for bottling. Plums 
are best gathered fresh from the trees, asif kept 
long they become unwholesome. The first- 
named fruits will take no harm if laid out thinly 
on an airy shelf in the fruit-room, and will, in 
fact, keep in good condition with their flavour 
unimpaired for nearly a week. The early kinds 
of Pears, such as Doyenné d’Eté, Citron des 
Carmes, and Summer Beurré d’Aremberg, are 
improved if gathered a few days before they are 
ripe and placed in the fruit-room. Souvenir du 
Congrés, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Clapp’s 
Favourite, and Beurré de l Assomption should 
also be treated in like manner, but these are 
much later than usual this season, and will not 
need gathering yet. The earliest varieties of 
Apples, especially the dessert kinds, are best 
gathered direct from the trees, as they lose 
flavour and go flat if stored. Apples for market 
must be gathered before they become too ripe, 
otherwise they bruise badly if they have to be 
sent any distance, and a considerable loss in 
value is the result.—W. 





Hvening Primroses.—tThe best display 
of this old-fashioned flower I have ever seen is in 
our rectory garden. A row of large specimens 
extending many yards, and forming the 
boundary between the garden and a meadow, 
form every year a pleasing feature. The 
decorative value of many old-fashioned flowers 
is not fully realised unless they are grown in 
masses. This is true of the Evening Primroses, 
which does not impress in the form of isolated 
specimens, but which is delightful when 
hundreds of flowers are expanded at the same 
time. There is something very pleasing in the 
soft shade of yellow which characterises the 
flowers of the Evening Primrose, and it is a 
curious fact that they can be more distinctly 
seen in the twilight than many things of 


brilliant hue. It is, I think, a pity that our 
gardens are not richer in plants that rest during 
the heat of the day, and, like this old inmate of 
our gardens, expand their blooms just when 
their beauty can be best enjoyed.—ByrLerr, 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 





THE BLUE MECONOPSIS IN SCOTLAND. 


I HAVE some very fine Blue Meconopsis in bloom 
at present, and as I have seen nothing like them 
at Kew or anywhere else, I am sending you 
a photograph of them in case it may be of 
interest to your readers to see how it can be 
grown in this part of Seotland. The plants are 
at the end ofa long mixed border, and are nearly 
6 feet high. It is very difficult to get a good 
photograph of them, as so many other plants 





The Blue Meconopsis (M. Wallichi) in a 


are near. They were pricked out into their 
present situation as soon as large enough, and 
have been out all the winter. Some of them are 
blue, some tinged with mauve. 
H. M. Stewart. 
Bargaly, Palnure, N.B., July 28th. 


Tufted Pansies with small flowers 
(D. White ).—Your plants are now losing their 
vigour and producing only puny flowers because 
you have allowed the spent blossoms to remain, 
and as these are in many instances fertilised by 
minute insects, seed-pods are equally numerous. 
Such a state of affairs is a great strain upon the 
constitution of the plants, especially during 
exceptionally hot and dry weather, and the 
only chance you have now is to remove every 
spent blossom, seed-pod, and bud, and also 
coarse and unwieldy shoots. If this be done 
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at once, and the Dutch-hoe used to loosen the 
soil between the plants, supplemented by a 
thorough watering on a few occasions during 
the next fortnight, you may safely expect your 
plants to regain their vigorous condition and 
to blossom most profusely again. We should 
be disposed to apply liquid-manure occasionally 
too, watering with any approved plant food 
after first using clear water. Tufted Pansies 
possessing good constitutions very quickly 
respond to careful attention and liberal treat 
ment, and if you are prepared to do as we 
here suggest your plants should be in fine form 
for another five or six weeks. 


Violets in winter (Nelly ).—It is not 
necessary to have manure if you can procure a 
good heap of leaves and decayed vegetable 
refuse. The frames should be upon a raised 


| bed of 2 feet or so, which will keep the plants 








Scottish garden. From a photograph by 
Mrs. Stewart, Bargaly, Palnure, N.B 


free from damp. You cannot depend upon a 
good supply all through the winter from two 
cold-frames. During cold weather Violets open 
very slowly, but by planting Marie Louise and 
the Parma (doubles) 9 inches each way, a good 
| crop should result. The old Czar and Prima- 
vera are good early singles. California is also 
an excellent variety. be careful not to over- 
water during winter, and do not coddle them 
too much. We have ‘had some exhaustive 
articles upon Violet culture, and shalt, no doubt, 
give some again in due season. 

Clematis Viticella alba.—It is very 
difficult to find a reason why such a good, useful 
and free-flowering summer climber is not more 
generally seen. Now and again a large plant 
is seen many feet high completely laden with its 
pure white blossoms. One very fine example 
we have seen of late occupying a south-east 





wall has been a perfect sheet of its pure white 
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flowers for nearly 30 feet high and some 12 feet 
or more in width. That the plant has occupied 
the same position for some considerable time 
there is little doubt. Notwithstanding its 
positidn, which does not impress one as eing 
the most favourable, the pliant flowers abund. 
antly for weeks each year in July and August. 
Singularly enough, little sunlight reaches the 
plant, owing to a rather thick shade of Birch 
and Chestnut from an adjoining garden. This 
fact in nowise prevents the plant flowering 
abundantly each year. 


Sweet Peas for cutting.—The value 
of Sweet Peas for cutting cannot be over-rated, 
seeing the many good qualities they have. 
During the last nine or ten years I have been 
growing these in separate colours, as I need a 
continuous supply of flowers for table work, 
and have found Sweet Peas amongst the most 
useful, seeing the length of time they can be 
had in bloom, and they are always admired, let 
the season be what it may. For dinner-table 
work good self colours are by far the best. 
very effort should be used to arrange them as 
lightly as possible. Glasses with narrow necks 
should be avoided. Light foliage is the most 
effective to arrange with them, and as far as 
possible some sprays of their own foliage should 
be mixed with them. During the summer I 
have used various kinds of greenery, but none 
produced so good an effect as Gypsophila pani- 
culata.—D, 








INDOOR PLANTS, 


LILIUM NEPALENSE. 


Tus Lily is certainly one of the most distinct 
members of the entire genus, and forms a very 
attractive object in the greenhouse, for to be 
seen at its best it needs that amount of protec- 
tion. A great deal of interest was attached to 
this Lily when it was first shown in flower by 
Messrs. Low on September 11, 1888, for whether 
it had been previously introduced is at least an 
open question, and from the various rumours 
of what L. nepalense was like, no one was pre- 
pared to see such a beautiful and distinct Lily. 
It is now generally well known, but a fair 
amount of individual difference exists in the 
case of this Lily, as well as in many other 
species. In some the chocolate-purple centre 
extends farther down the flower than in others, 
while the lighter coloured reflexed portion 
varies a good deal in its shade of yellow or 
greenish-yellow. While this Lily can be 
readily flowered in a satisfactory manner if 
good imported bulbs are obtainable, it is really 
a very difficult species to cultivate, as the 
second year the display of blossoms will, as a 
rule, be few and far between. From this cir- 
cumstance, continual importations are necessary 
to keep up the supply, and as they are collected 
ina wild state and not cultivated for the pur- 
pose, as is done in the case of the Japanese 
kinds, it is very probable that L. pepalense will 
soon get much scarcer than it was, as has 
already happened in the case of the Neilgherry 
Lily (Lilium neilgherrens ). L. nepalense is a 
native of Upper Burmah, and other species from 
the same region are L. sulphureum, L. Bakeri- 
anum, L. primulinum, and L. Lowi. Of these, 
L. sulphureum still reaches this country in 
considerable numbers, L. Lowi crops up occa- 
sionally, while the other two are quite rare. 
A notable feature about these Burmese Lilies 
is the great general resemblance that the bulbs 
bear to one another, for although one may select 
some individuals with a certain amount of confi- 
dence, yet in the case of others it is quite 
impossible to speak with any degree of certainty 
till growth commences. L. sulphureum, as a 
rule, has larger and darker colowred bulbs than 
the others, but small ones of this species are 
very puzzling. In the case of L. nepalense, 
and, in fact, all the above-mentioned kinds, the 
bulbs should be potted as soon as received, 
which usually happens in the first two months 
of the year. Pots 5 inches or 6 inches in 
diameter will be sufficient for even the largest 
bulbs, as, in common with all Lilies, overpotting 
must be avoided. The pots should be well 
drained, and a mixture of loam, peat, and sand 
forms a very suitable compost. In potting, 
the upper part of the bulb should be about half 
an inch below the surface of the soil. If the 
soil is kept fairly moist, the roots at the base of 
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the bulb will soon become active; but it is often 
some time before the shoot appears above the 
surface. The shoots of this Lily are stout, but 
few in number, and while in the case of some 
Lilies a great quantity are pushed out at the 
base of the flower-stem, in this species they are 
not at all numerous. After potting, a cool 
greenhouse temperature, such as that in which 
Pelargoniums thrive, will suit L. nepalense well. 
During the growing season the principal care 
will be to keep the plants clear of aphides, as 
they quickly do a considerable amount of injury 
if allowed to congregate among the young un- 
folding leaves. isk 


pinched for new growths the following spring. 
For wintering the plants no place is better than 
a cool, dry pit from which frost can be excluded, 
and where they can be fully exposed by day 
when the weather is mild even in midwinter. 
Failing such a place, a light position near the 
glass in the greenhouse will suit them, giving 
only sufficient water during winter to prevent 
flagging. Not only are the flowers of the Kalo- 
santhes brilliant and fragrant, but they last 
long in full beauty, sometimes two months. The 
plants will not endure forcing. 






































Azalea indica.—Formerly there were few 
gardeners who did not stand their Azaleas out- 
of-doors in autumn with a view to securing a 
thorough ripening of the new wood, and, 
doubtless, the idea was a correct one, though in 
more places than not nowadays one sees the 
plants left in the greenhouse all the year round. 
Of course, by non-removal much labour is 
saved, and the fine display of bloom to be seen 
in the large nursery houses each spring is ample 
proof that the open-air treatment may be dis- 
pensed with, providing abundance of air is 
given night and day. Feeding Azaleas would 
years ago have been looked upon with suspicion, 
but many now make a rule to feed either with 
very weak farmyard liquid, or by sprinkling 
some approved fertiliser on the surface of the 
pot and watering it home, and a marked 
difference is soon perceptible both in the vigour 
and colour of the new growth as compared 
with plants that have no stimulants given them. 


Carnation Winter Cheer.—This old 
kind is still useful. Possessing less of the 
tree character than most perpetual flower- 
ing Carnations, this does not run away to 
growth as do many kinds, and thus even two- 
year-old plants are under 2 feet high when 
grown in pots the whole time. Asa scarlet it 
is a more desirable plant than the old A. Ale- 
gatiere, which appears to have lost much of its 
early vigour as also its fine colour. This is go 
in certain districts near London, and, as a 
result, the larger growers are discarding it 
wholesale. During the past two years many 
flowers have become streaked with white, and, 
while receiving the same culture as formerly, 
diminished in size also. The variety seems to 
be nearly worn out.—J. 


Fuchsia triphylla.—This is valuable for 
its distinct colour, and would doubtless, in the 
hands of a careful hybridiser, be turned to good 
account. But while possessing a very distinct 
and beautiful colour, a shade by no means 
common, the species is not usually seen in good 
condition in gardens. This may in some degree 
be due to the fact that ina wild state the plant 
is found in much warmer regions than most 
species, and for this reason is not likely to sub- 
mit to the same treatment as the hardier species 
or their varieties. F. triphylla is found in the 
West Indies, and requires a warm greenhouse 
to grow it well. The flowers are cinnabar-red. 





KALOSANTHES (CRASSULA) 
COCCINEA. 


Tuts, one of the most brilliant and useful of all 
greenhouse subjects, is now less frequently met 
with than it was thirty years ago. Being a 
native of the Cape, the Kalosanthes enjoys 
abundance of light and sun-heat, and as it is of 
a succulent nature it requires special treatment 
in autumn in order to secure a thorough 
maturation of the wood, a condition absolutely 
necessary to ensure a display of bloom. If 
small plants having each several strong shoots 
can be procured, they should have their points 
pinched out towards the end of February. To 
facilitate new growth, several pairs of leaves 
should be carefully removed from the tips of 
each shoot, and in a fortnight or three weeks 
new branches will appear. If these leaves are 

















Kalosanthes coccinea. 


not removed the plants break slowly and often 
very irregularly. Nine-inch pots are the most 
suitable for the plants to be shifted into, these 
sufficing for the first summer, and perfect drain- 
age is essential, as the plants require a good 
deal of water when in active growth. K. 
coccinea thrives well in a mixture of three parts 
rough peat and one of fibrous loam ; to this may 
be added a liberal supply of bone-meal, road- 
grit, and pieces of charcoal the size of horse 
Beans. In potting, the soil should be firmly 
rammed and finally soaked with water to settle 
it round the ball. Potting completed, the 
plants should be placed in a light structure 
commanding a night temperature of 50 degs., 
rising to 75 degs. or 80 degs. with sun-heat, 
keeping them near the roof glass and supply- 
ing plenty of atmospheric moisture throughout 
the day. When once new growth is produced 
freely, abundance of air by day and a little by 
night must be admitted. ‘At the beginning of 
May the plants may be assisted occasionally 
with weak liquid- manure, and a slight 
shade in the middle of the day in bright 
weather will save the fleshy leaves from sun- 
stroke. In July if the nights are mild and 
dewy the plants will be improved by being 
placed out-of-doors in a sheltered situation, 
first securing the shoots to neat sticks. In 
August the plants, having made as much growth 
as can be ripened that season, may be stood at 
the bottom of a south wall to induce perfect 
and early maturity. In rainy weather the pots 
must be laid on their sides. If, however, plants 
of exhibition size are required, they must not be 
allowed to produce bloom till the third year from 
the above-named potting, all shoots being again 





Spirea Bumalda var. Anthony 
Waterer.—The most important group of the 
Spireeas that flower in July and August is the 
one that constitutes the japonica (or callosa) 
group. To it, among many others, belong the 
fine varieties ruberrima, glabrata, and Bumalda, 
but it is to the variety Anthony Waterer—a 
sport from Bumalda—that the first place must 
be given, for none equals it in its richness of 
colour. Its name alone suggests a high degree 
of merit, for it was sent out by and named after 
the late Mr. Waterer, of Knap Hill, than whom 
a more exacting critic of tree or shrub has never 
lived. From Bumalda itself it does not differ 
in habit or foliage, having the same neat, com- 
pact habit and dark green toothed leaves, and 
showing the same peculiar tendency to variega- 
tion. Its flowers are of a richer, brighter red, 
and lose much of the purple tinge that belongs 
to the ordinary Bumalda. In 1895, in the early 
part of the season, which was very dry and hot, 
it lost a good deal of brightness and colour, and 
it was not till later, when the rains came, that 
it showed its great superiority. But the last 
two years and this it has been very fine and 
realises all that has been anticipated of it. 
If the old blooms are removed ag they fade it 
will keep in beauty till October, 
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ROSES. 


YELLOW AND BUFF CLIMBING ROSES. 


EVERYONE who has a wall or fence, archway or 
tree-stump, may grow climbing Roses ; but the 
yellows and buffs are somewhat exacting in 
their requirements, and are most successful 
upon a wall or warm fence. <A few are hardy 
enough to be trained upon archways and pillars, 
but they are very few in number, and such 
exposed positions should be allotted to the more 
hardy group—the Ayrshires. In every good 
garden it is essential to have these yellow and 
buff climbing Roses, for our collection of dwarf- 


growing kinds is sadly déficient in rich yellows: 


that grow really well outdoors. Although the 
wood-cut depicts what splendid specimens these 
climbing yellow Roses will develop into, I 
should like to say in passing that itis by no means 
absolutely essential to have walls or supports 
for many of these beautiful kinds. Of course, 
they make splendid heads upon standards, but 
it is as bushes that I more especially desire to 
direct attention. Given plenty of room, say 
3 feet by 3 feet, and the growths of the 
preceding summer left about 18 inches 
to 24 inches long, quite a number of 
useful blossoms may be obtained. When 
the bushes outgrow their position remove 
one or more of the oldest shoots, to serve a 
double purpose of invigorating the remaining 
growths and also in preventing overcrowding— 
this latter condition being absolutely abhorred 
by the Rose. To be really successful with the 
more beautiful of these yellow and buff climbers, 
aspect and soil are the main points to consider. 
It is disappointing after seeing a plant reach a 
great height to have it struck down to the 
ground-line by frost. In my opinion, although 
we always run the risk of a severe check to 
these lovely Roses in a very hard winter, much 
could be done to mitigate its effect upon the 
growths. It is well known that a plant will 
bear freezing with impunity, provided the 
thawing takes place gradually. 

A Rose upon a south wall has its growths 
frozen severely some night—the sun, shining 
brightly the next day, before thawing has taken 
place, quickly completes the work of destruc- 
tion. To obviate this I would suggest 
west walls for the very tender kinds, 
and a thorough shading of the whole plant 
until all danger be passed. In planting climb- 
ing yellow and buff Roses upon walls a good 
commencement is essential, not only in their 
case but for all climbers. It must be borne in 
mind that plants upon walls and fences are 
debarred from partaking of the beneficent rains, 
or at least only in a very partial degree. To 
compensate them for this we must give the 
roots a good depth, where they may search for 
moisture in a droughty season. I prefer to 
have the plants upon the seedling Brier for this 
very reason, for their long penetrating roots are 
partly out of danger in a dry season. The 
finest specimen I ever saw of W. A. Richardson, 
when unavoidably removed, had roots over a 
yard in length. This plant always produced 
good flowers of a very rich colour. Therefore, 
I would say have the soil prepared well for the 
plants. 


It should be moved fully 3 feet deep. Do not 
bring up the subsoil, but break it up with a 
fork, and if of a heavy nature drain it. by put- 
ting in some drain-pipes. Do not make the soil 
too light ; rather work in some good turfy loam, 
for Roses revel in good one-year-old loam from 
a meadow. Some bone-meal mixed with the 
soil is also good and economical in the end, for 
it provides the plants with a good larder for a 
considerable time. Some well-decayed cow or 
stable-manure placed well down will give the 
plants great assistance during a period of 
drought. Climbing Roses upon walls have 
many evils to contend with, the two greatest 
being mildew and aphis. A free, but not over- 
luxuriant, growth is the best means of warding 
off mildew. Give a good flooding now and then 
before the plants are in absolute need of it, and 
avoid the use of strong doses of liquid-manure. 
For aphis one is at the mercy of the season to a 
great extent, although I have invariably found 
that Roses ina healthy growing state are less 
liable to the visitation of this pest than those in 
a stunted condition. 

A good remedy for both mildew and aphis, if 
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persevered with, isa solution of soft-soap and 
Quassia-chips. About 4 oz. of each to a gallon 
of soft water is a safe quantity. The Quassia is 
steeped in the boiling water, afterwards stirring 
in the soft-soap. When cool, dilute it with 
2 gallons or 3 gallons of cold soft water. A 
mistake is often made in the treatment of climb- 
ing Roses the first season. Provided they are 
planted in early autumn the shoots should be 
cut down to two or three eyes. Good growths 
should follow from this pruning, which may be 
retained almost their entire length the next 
season. The aim should be to have some good, 
well-ripened young canes each season, for from 
these the best flowers are always obtained the 
following year. 

Some climbing Roses are’ very prone to 
become leggy—that is to say, they have long 
straggling shoots that produce blossom at the 
very top. Such plants are very unsightly, and 
should never be allowed to become like this. 
When they seem inclined to run away cut 
down one or two of their growths. If this be 
done cautiously a well-furnished plant may be 
obtained. A wall may be covered quickly by 
planting some of the climbing Roses budded 
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Rose Gloire de Dijon against a house front. 


upon tall hedge Briers, with dwarf plants of the 
same or other kinds underneath. This plan 
answers well, but it must be remembered that 
a double amount of food is required. When 
once some of these beautiful golden climbers are 
established they grow with remarkable freedom. 
Mr. Orpen, the well-known Rose-grower, of 
Kast Anglia, has a plant of the exquisite golden 
cluster Rose Claire Jacquier, covering a space 
of 200 square feet. As the variety has only 
been in commerce nine or ten years, this shows 
what may be accomplished when the conditions 
are favourable. In making a selection of 
varieties there is none to compare in hardiness 
and all-round good qualities to the old and well 
tried Gloire de Dijon. The Garland (Hybrid 
Musk) is also a very hardy variety of a whitish- 
buff shade. It gives immense bunches of tiny 
blossoms, and makes a very good companion to 
the Crimson Rambler. 

The following varieties are all vigcrous :— 
*Reve dOr, *Solfaterre, *Jaune Desprez, 
Madame Berard, *Climbing Perle des Jardins, 
*Duchesse d’ Auerstaedt, Henriettede Beauveau, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, *Claire Jacquier, *Aglaia, 
and the *Yellow Banksian. *Maréchal Niel 
must not be omitted here. I prefer it budded 
upon a standard, although I have seen some 
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grand plants that had been budded upon th> 
Yellow Banksian Rose. Of the 

Varieties of somewhat less vigorous growth I 
can well recommend Celine Forestier, Bouquet 
dOr, W. A. Richardson, Joseph Bernacchi, 
Mme. P. Cochet, Belle Lyonnaise, Gustave 
Regis, Le Soliel, Mme, Chauvry, Mme. Moreau, 
Alister Stella Gray, Mme. Eugéne Verdier, 
and Germaine Trochon. 

Of the kinds to train on exposed arches, 
Gloire de Dijon, Madame Berard, Jaune 
Desprez, The Garland, and Aglaia are perhaps 
the best. 

The Austrian Brier Harrisoni makes a pretty 
early golden pillar Rose, and some of the kinds 
of the Dijon type, such as Mme. Berard, 
Kaiserin. Friedrich, Bouquet dOr, Belle 
Lyonnaise are beautiful in pillar form. 

To grow as bushes as advised in the early 
part of this article, the whole of the kinds named 
above, excepting those marked with an asterisk, 
would be found suitable to this treatment. 

Rosa. 


Cutting down hedge of Scotch 
Roses (Dungarvan).—We think the advice you 
received was very good, excepting 
that we should be inclined to prune 
to within 2 feet of the ground if you 
desire the hedge to be leafy right to 
the base. The hedge may not recover 
the first season, but the next year 
you would have a very fine display. 
Any gaps in the hedge might be 
filled up by planting some of the 


underground suckers which these 
Scotch Roses produce so freely. The 
best time to prune would be in 


February, unless we have very severe 
weather in that month; if so, defer 
until March. 

Roses unhealthy.—Could you 
kindly tell me what disease affects my 
Roses at this time of the year? It 
attacks all kinds alike. They lose all 
their foliage, leaving only the bare 
stems, making them very unsightly. 
The foliage is first attacked with a 
small spot or several spots. These 
appear to enlarge and spread over the 
surface of the leaf and finally the 
leaf-stalk. The leaves, stalks, etc., 
fall off. In some varieties it takes the 
colour of iron-rust. The soil was 
very carefully prepared before the 
Roses were planted. The sub-soil 













































































here is very strong clay, but in parts 
of the garden there is a great quantity 
of old mortar-rubbish. In preparing 
the beds I have the worst of the clay 
removed to the depth of 2 feet or 
3 feet, and good loam and cow-mauure 
mixed with the best of the remaining 
soil. The plants are often watered, 
and should they have insect pests in 
the spring, syringed with one or other 
of the insecticides recommended.—.J. 

** These Roses are undoubtedly 
suffering from the effects of a check 
in their growth, caused possibly by 
the excessive wet in the early part of the 
year. We should say ‘‘JJ.’s” soil is too 
heavy, and should recommend that a good 
portion of the heavy clay be burnt and 
then thoroughly incorporated with the re- 
mainder. Roses on the Manetti-stock are much 
addicted to this rust. There is no better stock 
than the seedling Brier for such soil as ‘‘ J.” 
has to deal with, as it induces a continuous 
growth instead of early maturation, as in the 
case of plants on the Manetti. The artificial 
watering of Roses is often the cause of much 
evil. We would rather frequently transplant 
Rosesto newly-trenched land, then with frequent 
hoeing little or no water would be required even 
in the worst season. To obviate this rust and 
black spot, overcrowding should be avoided, 
and at pruning time the growths must be well 
thinned ; this would allow of a free circulation 
of air, and consequently good healthy foliage, 
sufficiently sturdy to withstand attacks of 
fungoid disease, would result. 

Layering Roses.—This method of pro- 
pagating Roses affords a fine opportunity to 
amateurs to increase their stock of some 
cherished kind. It is useless to attempt 
the operation with stiff growers like Captain 
Christy, Baroness Rothschild, ete., but all Roses 
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that produce pliable shoots from their base may | 


be layered. Fork around the plant to be layered, 
and if very heavy adda little road grit. Anyone 
who has layered Carnations will very quickly 
become adepts at Rose layering. Take the 
growth to be layered in the left hand, and make 
a cut just below an eye. Bring the knife 
through the middle of the shoot, and see that 
the cut is about an inch in length. If the 
growth be slightly bent the part where cut will 
project outward, and this is called the tongue. 
Cut off just the tip of the tongue, but leave the 
eye intact. The advisability will be seen of 
commencing the cut just below an eye, for it is 
from this tongue that the layer forms its roots. 
Make a cut in the soil with a layering trowel. 
This is made of iron and quite flat. It is about 
7 inches long, 6 inches wide at top, and 4 inches 
wide at bottom. If a handle be affixed the 
trowel is complete. 
into the cut made by the trowel. The tongue 
would thus be buried about 6 inches in the soil : 
this would allow about 4 inches or 5 inches of 
the shoot to be above ground. It is very 
seldom that layering pegs 
Roses are put much deeper in the soil than such 
things as Carnations. Although the layers root 
fairly well by the following Spring itis better to 
leave the stools until the 
following autumn, then really 
grand little plants are formed. 
Many Roses that are difficult 
to strike from cuttings may 
thus be layered and plants 
upon their own roots ob- 
tained. Roses may be layered 
in the late autumn, but the 
operation is much more suc- 
cessful when done in summer 
ere the leaves have fallen. 
When removing the layers 
have a pair of secateurs at 
hand, gently raise the layer 
and sever the old shoot near 
the cut. Put the layer tem- 
porarily into some old pot- 
soil, and plant out into some 
nice prepared ground, giving 
a shovelful of the old pot-soil 
toeach plant. Let them grow 
as they like the first season 
after transplanting, as they 
may readily be pruned into 
shape as soon as well estab- 
lished. 

Rose Climbing Cap- 
tain Christy. — Yellow, 
red, and white climbing Roses 
we have in abundance, but 
pale pink varieties are not 
very numerous. In theabove 
variety we have an ideal 
climber. The dwarf form is 
in almost every garden in the 
land, and the climbing sport 
of this grand Rose should also 
find a place. There is very 
little difference, if any, in 
the flowers of the dwarf and 
the climbing forms. The 
latter will make shoots fully 5 feet in length 
each season, and when well established it 
flowers abundantly. It also makes a splendid 
variety to grow as a standard, the fine long 
shoots gracefully drooping with the blossoms 
which they produce. 

Rose Souvenir de Catherine Guillot 
(Tea).—It would be difficult to name a more 
beautifully-tinted Rose than the above. Its 
colour is scarlet-orange, suffused with salmon, 
the edges of the pretty buds heavily lined with 
carmine ; a most lovely combination. It has a 
fairly large petal, but the tlower is not full 
enough for exhibition ; however, as a garden 
Rose it is destined to take a prominent place. 
This variety has a very attractive feature in its 
reddish wood and foliage, which certainly tend 
to enhance the vividness of its lovely-coloured 
flo vers.—P. 

Rose Helen Keller (H.P.).—For general 
us 2fulness this Rose will rank nearly equal with 
Mrs. John Laing. For the last week or two it 
has been one of the showiest among the H.P.’s. 
It produces fine Strong shoots, which are 
ccowned with bunches of four and five blossoms, 
and a distinct feature of the variety is that 
these blossoms expand almost simultaneously, a 
fact not to be lost sight of. Helen Keller 





Bend the shoot carefully | 
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reminds one, in the exquisite high-centred, per- 
fectly-formed flower, of that almost forgotten 
variety, Emilie Hausburg. Its flowers have 
just the same silvery edging to the petals, but 
the ground colour is a much deeper pink than 
in that good oldkind. Another useful attribute 
of Helen Keller is its sweet perfume. This 
quality is doubly valuable in such a lovely 
Rose. 


Best twelve dwarf H. P. Roses for 
a town garden.—tTwelve kinds which were 
procured some time ago on the Manetti-stock 
have nearly all died. The soil is heavy clay. 
Please help me ?—L. Burner. 

** Anna Alexieff, Senateur Vaisse, Jules 
Margottin, General Jacqueminot, John Hopper, 
Magna Charta, Clio, Ulrich Brunner, Boule de 
Neige, Mrs. J. Laing, Dupuy Jamain, Flla 
Gordon, Get own-root plants. 


TULIPS. 





are required, for | 


THERE are many varieties of early single and 
double Tulips that are well worth cultivating in 
pots. A few varieties and successional plant- 
ings, if there be convenience for forcing, will 
give a supply of flowers from Christmas till May. 


Tulips in a jar. From a photograph by Mr. J. Cobbett, Stoughton, 


A rich, free, sandy soil should be used for 
Tulips, and pots about 6 inches in diaineter, 
capable of holding three bulbs, which should 
always be of one variety, should be selected for 
them. Some bulbs of the single Van Thol 
should be put into pots in September ; or, 
better still, placed in a box, so that the most 
forward can be potted up three or four in a pot 
and pushed on into flower in heat ; these will 
furnish blooms by Christmas, and subsequent 
plantings of scarlet Van Thol, Coleur Ponceau, 
white Pottebakker, among the single varieties, 
and Tournesol among the double ones, will 
yield a succession of flowers. When grown ina 
greenhouse Tulips should be placed on the 
coolest, shadiest side to preserve them in bloom 
as long as possible, and if a piece of silk thread 
were placed around the flowers when fully 
developed the bloom would be materially pro- 
longed. Tulips can be grown in sitting-room 
windows with the greatest ease. They should 
have plenty of light and air, be kept freely 
watered when required, and be shaded from the 
sun. In addition to the varieties just named, 
the following single flowers, which are very 
pretty, may be used—viz., Coleur Cardinal, 





Vermilion Brilliant, Purple Crown, Van der 
Neer, Proserpine, Thomas Moore, Duchegse 
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de Parma, Keizer Kroon, Rose Grisdelin, 
Bride of Haarlem, Van Vondel, Monu- 
ment, and Marquise de Wessenrode. The 
second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, and 
twelfth of the foregoing list are of large size, 
fine quality, and great beauty. The double 
varieties that are most valuable for the purpose 
are Imperator Rubrorum, Rex Rubrorum, La 
Candeur, Yellow Tournesol, Duke of York, 
Gloria Solis, and La Belle Alliance. <A 
gorgeous show of Tulips may be had for a 
merely nominal sum. Few Tulips can be in- 
duced to bloom before the new year, but by 
careful treatment many of the Duc Van Thol 
class are brought in very early, and March sees 
a wealth of Tulip blooms brought into the 
market daily. Amateurs are often troubled 
with green-fly on their Tulips, which sometimes 
quite spoils them before they bloom at all. This 
is caused by too dry an atmosphere, and some- 
times by want of sufficient warmth to keep the 
growth advancing properly. Growers for market 
plant their Tulips in boxes, with only 2 inches 
or 3 inches of earth, cover them over with fibre 
until thoroughly rooted, and then bring them, 
as required, into a warm moist house, where 
they stand on a comparatively cool bottom of 
damp ashes ; but a brisk growing temperature 
above them soon induces a 
rapid growth, and when 
nearly expanded the blooms 
are either cut, taken to mar- 
ket, roots and all, and sold 
by the dozen, or potted four 
or five together into 5-inch 
pots, often with a small Fern 
in the centre, and a ground- 
work of Lycopodium. Some. 
of the London market-growers 
dispose of nearly a quarter of 
a million Tulips in a single 
season, and out of so large a 
number scarcely a failure, or 
a single aphis, can be seen. 
Even when in bloom, Tulips 
stand transplanting well, and, 
if carefully done, and well 
watered, will scarcely show 
any signs of having been 
disturbed, though, of course, 
the bulbs suffer subsequently, 
but this is of no consequence. 
The accompanying woodcut 
represents a small jarful 
of Tulips. 


The Canterbury Bells. 
— To have a fine display of 
these hardy biennials in the 
summer the seeds should be 
sown early in April, either in 
pans and given the protection 
of a cold-frame until large 
enough to be pricked out, or 
sown very thinly on a border 
shaded from the mid-day 
sun. Here they can remain 
until large enough to be 
planted in their permanent 
position, protecting the seeds 
from. birds by placing netting over the 
beds. if the seedlings have been well cared 
for as regards weeding and watering, they 
will be fit to plant out in July on ground 
not too much exposed to the sun. If the soil 
is light and. dry they will require frequent 
waterings, or the flowers will be sure to 
collapse, nothing being more detrimental to the 
well-being of the plants than dryness at the 
roots if exposed to strong sun. They should be 
planted 2 feet asunder, as the roots will throw 
up four strong flower-spikes when seed is sown 
early. As soon as the first flowers are over, if 
not wanted for seed they should be picked off, 
when the plants will bloom again in a month’s 
time from the axils of the leaves. Although the 
bells will not be go large they will be quite as 
numerous. Canterbury Bells are also valuable 
as pot plants for conservatory and house 
decoration, well grown plants with single stems 
being very attractive. For this work I prefer 
sowing later, say the beginning of May. Plants 
in 6-inch or 7-inch pots, which form a pyramid 
when in flower, are the most useful, and they 
are easily accommodated through the winter 
when frame roomisscarce. When the seedlings 
are large enough they should be potted into 
60 size pots, shifting them into their flowering 


Guildford. 
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size before they become rootbound, using a| 
compost of two parts loam and one of décayed 
manure, adding a good sprinkling of sand. 
They require the protection of a coll-frame 
through the winter, covering the lights with 
mats in frosty weather. There are both single 
and double varieties, the colour of the bells 
being white, rose, and blue shades.—H. B. S. 


THE HOP IN THE GARDEN, 


THE accompanying illustration shows the beauty 
of the Hop when running over an arch in the 
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garden, clothing it with its bold leafage and 
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feathery clusters of flowers. It is not suitable | 
for many positions, being rather coarse, but it 
is well placed as shown in the illustration. 





NOTES ON THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Tuts delightful flower is a universal favourite ; 
it will generally thrive well in the garden in 
partial shade and in moist soil of a rich light 
quality. Naturally it is found growing in 
some valleys sheltered by cliffs, and in the forest 
luxuriating under trees, from both of which 
positions we may glean something of its require- 
ments under garden cultivation. As to the 





best system of cultivation for this Lily, as is the 
case with all kindred subjects, there are 
VARIOUS MODES OF TREATMENT advocated by 
different cultivators, some holding that a poor 
soil favours the production of flowers, while 
others believe it to be little short of sacrilege to 
disturb established plantations, and as long as 
they produce an abundant and satisfactory 


supply of blossom in season, extending over | 


several years with the aid of liberal surface 


| dressing and thinning out of the shoots, nothing 


can be gained by disturbing them. Upon the 
other hand, our contineutal neighbours, either 
by superior skill, soil, or climate, or the whole 
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cultivated in our own gardens. The plant in 
question is so simple and accommodating in its 
habit as to succeed irfalmost any kind of soil, 
the depth of which is not so much consequence, 
so long as an uninterrupted supply of nourish- 
ment and moisture is afforded throughout the 
growing period. The best situation in which to 
plant it is where it will receive partial shade 
and shelter, either from wall, fence, or trees; 
at the same time I would mention that I have 
found it advantageous to have a plantation of 
Lilies of the Valley upon ground with a full south 
aspect for the’sake of earliness, and thus ensur- 
ing asupply in succession. This means blossoms 

may be gathered a fortnight or 

three weeks earlier, particularly 

under the shelter of walls, and 





A Hop-covered arch, From a photograph by Mr, Kelsall, Mount Auburn, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 


combined, have thoroughly eclipsed us in the 
cultivation of this plant, and attained, in the 
case of some of the trade houses, a well-merited 
celebrity for the production of magnificent 
clumps, which are annually imported into this 
country in great numbers, and which are far 
superior to our own for early forcing. The 
necessary ripening for this purpose is 
accelerated by increased warmth of climate ; 
nevertheless, these advantages are not the sole 
cause of inferiority of development of the 
Lily of the Valley, and need not deter us 
from persevering in our attempts at improved 
culture, for we have numerous proofs that Lilies 
of the Valley of a superior character can be 








with the aid‘of liberal surface- 
dressings of rotten-manure, and 
an abundant supply of root mois- 
ture throughout the time of 
active growth. The chief point 
to guard against in such an 
aspect is frost, which is so de- 
structive to the blooms, as they 
appear simultaneously with the 
leaves. A few Spruce or other 
evergreen branches sparsely 
placed over the beds will be 
found a very efficient protection 
against the injurious influence of 
these spring frosts, and such a 
course of treatment will also be 
found to be beneficial in afford- 
ing shelter from cutting winds, 
and so promoting a clean and 
vigorous leaf growth. The best 
soil is, generally speaking, a soft 
loamy one, well enriched with 
rotten manure. At the same 
time, I have seen fine Lilies of 
the Valley grown upon a rather 
heavy loam. In preparing loam 
of this latter texture for the 
reception of the plants, it will 
be greatly benefited by a liberal 
admixture of leaf-soil and sharp 
sand. Whatever the nature of 
the soil, it should be made mode- 
rately firm before planting. The 
best 





TIME TO PLANT is early in the 
autumn, immediately after the 
foliage decays, dividing and 
selecting the crowns singly. For 
permanent beds, or such as are 
likely to remain for several years 
without being disturbed, they 
may be planted 2 inches or even 
3 inches apart, as the roots do 
not so soon become crowded as 
to require thinning out. Cover 
the surface of the beds after 
planting with 1 inch or 2 inches 
in thickness of rotten manure, 
bearing in mind that thorough 
development can only be ensured 
by repeated applications of water 
in dry weather in summer, and 
manure-water, weak and clear, 
should be freely used. Treated 


thus, with the furthsr aid of 
annual top-dressings of rotten 
stable - manure, the beds will 


keep in good condition for years 
and produce fine blossoms and 
leaves in abundance. When 
the beds become overcrowded 
with shoots they should be 
thinned out, or, better still, lift 
and replant the Lilies, removing 
the weakly and abortive crowns, 
as these only tend to retard 
the vigorous development of the productive 
roots. 

Forcine.—In order to grow strong clumps of 
this Lily for forcing, the general treatment may 
be exactly the same as that just recorded, 
except that the crowns should be more care- 
fully sorted, so as to ensure greater uniformity ; 
and planting in small, isolated clumps, varying 
in the number of single crowns, according to 
the sizes of the plants required. From eight 
to ten, or twelve single crowns, placed closely 
together, will make handsome clumps for pots ; 
and these should not be disturbed for three years 
after planting, by which time they will have 
made vigorous masses, If these are potted up 
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in October and allowed to become gradually 
established before they are placed in heat, they 
will be found to force freely and to produce an 
abundance of their delightful blossoms. These 
clumps may stand at a distance apart in the 
beds of from 8 inches to 10 inches, so as to allow 
perfect freedom of growth. At the same time 
the single crowns may be planted nearly close 
together in patches, to suit the convenience of 
those who prefer to lift in tufts and bring them 
forward in boxes, and even place them in the 
bed of a forcing-pit; besides, they are more 
convenient, and can be treated more judiciously 
as to hardening off, etc. Complaints are often 
made of the difficulty experienced during mid- 
winter in getting this Lily to start into growth, 
and I have frequently seen batches of it stand 
for months in heat without evincing the slightest 
sign of starting into growth; but these were 
unprepared and immature roots. I have 
found that the generous vigour of the Lily of 
the Valley is retarded by anything like hard 
forcing ; neither is it required, as they will 
start into growth in a dark, close house, 
either Mushroom-house or shaded pits or 
frames answering equally well, plunging 
the pots, and covering the crowns to a 
depth of 4 inches or 5 inches with leaf- 
soil, Cocoa-nut-fibre, or other light material. 
Left thus in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
their shoots will soon appear above the soil, 
when they should be removed and gradually 
inured to the light, where they will endure a 
slight increase of temperature, say 60 degs., 
and then after a while be gradually accustomed 
to a cooler atmosphere as the flowers expand, 
when they will be far more useful and will keep 
much longer in good order than when allowed 
to fully develop themselves ina strong heat. In 
BREAKING UP OLD BEDS it will be found to 
be a good plan to select the strong, plump 
crowns which are almost certain to contain 
flower-buds, tying them in bundles of twenty 
or more in each one, and then putting each 
bundle in a pot just large enough to contain the 
roots, with a little soil around them. These, 
when moderately forced, flower very satis 
factorily, and are, by some, preferred for 
forcing purposes. There are also some 
growers who believe in old plants that are 
forced yearly and potted afresh before starting 
them (they, of course, having had a summer in 
the open air); but although fair success may, 
with an abundance of feeding, be sometimes 
attained by this method, it cannot, I think, be 
said that this plan is so satisfactory as if the 
clumps had been prepared by generous treat~ 
ment and then carefully forced, at all times 
having regard that they are not weakened or 
over-excited by too much heat. B. 





Phlox Coquelicot.—This Phlox, which 
has attracted a good deal of attention of late, 
owing to the brilliant colouring of its blossoms, 
seems to be but little known, while, judging 
by the catalogues, very few, if any, of our 
nurserymen have it in stock. It is therefore 
worthy of note that this variety is one of the 
many triumphs of that eminent hybridist, 
M. Lemoine, of Nancy. There are now so 
many bright and effective varieties of this class 
of Phlox, that there is no excuse for planting 
the dull lilacs and washed-out purples that are 
so often seen.—H. 


Dryas octopetala.—This very pretty 
native plant, with its delicately-cut foliage and 
pure white blooms with yellow stamens, may be 
induced to flower all the summer if the seed- 
pods are picked off. My clump of it, which 
was sent me by a friend from Galway, flowered 
early in the spring, and is now (August) covered 
with its pretty blooms. It is certainly worth 
the little trouble of picking off the seed-vessels 
to get it to flower so continuously. It will vie 
with many of our alpine plants both in its 
foliage and flower, and is certainly more easy of 
cultivation than many of them.—D. 


Apera arundinacea.—This singularly 
beautiful plant should be of considerable use in 
the higher portions of the rock garden, particu- 
larly in raised positions, so that its gracefully 
pendent plumes may be seen to advantage. 
The Rush-like habit of the plant is quite erect 
and about 2 feet high, but the plumes issue 
therefrom, and, arching over, descend, when 
opportunity permits, to 4 feet in length. 
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BRONZE-LEAI OF JAPAN (RODGERSIA 
PODOPHYLLA), 


Tuts splendid plant is really a giant-leaved 
Saxifrage and a native of Japan. When well 
grown in a deep rich border of peat and leaf- 
mould, and duly sheltered from harsh winds, it 
forms one of the finest of all the exotic plants 
which are perfectly hardy in our northern 
climate. Its fine great leaves each vary from 
2 feet to 3 feet in diameter, and are of a ruddy 
bronze tint, with the peculiar evergreen leather- 
like appearance peculiar to the unfolding leaves 
of the Horse Chestnut in early spring. Such 
leaves, borne aloft on cylindrical stalks 2 feet to 
3 feet in height, and the plants grouped natur- 
ally together, as shown in our illustration, have 
a tropical-like aspect, especially when judiciously 
planted near to more slender grassy-leaved vege- 
tation for the sake of contrast. The group now 
figured nestled at the foot of a colony of Bam- 
boos, near an old tank or well, and the result 
was a very happy one. Although grown as, and 
indeed most remarkable as a foliage plant, 
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number of things are perfectly hardy in it in the 
way of trees, shrubs, and flowers. It is not 
merely that we have to guard against 
difficulties of climate; but in many cases 
there is a distinct unfitness of soil, apart 
altogether from geographical position. Itis quite 
common to see things doing better in Norfolk, 
for instance, than in Sussex, owing to the 
influence of lighterand warmer soils. The Tiger- 
flower (Tigridia), for example, is easily grown 
in many parts where there is fine warm soil, 
yet it is almost useless to attempt to grow it 
in many parts of the country. In Ireland the 
common Crown Anemone of the Riviera and 
Southern Europe generally is quite hardy, and, 
owing to the warm and friable limestone soils 
in the coast districts, it is possible to grow it 
almost as freely as a native plant ; whilst in cool 
places and heavy soils it is useless to plant it, 
and if we do plant it, it soon dies out. The 
same is true of the beautiful Ranunculi. They 
are not hardy in Britain generally without 
| special care in late planting and protection. We 
have no doubt that in the coldest parts, if one 

took care to protect these beautiful 

Persian Ranunculi, and plant them at 

















the right moment, they could be success- 
fully grown, but that would mean a 
great addition to the labour of a place. 
The nobler hardy Iris, Narcissus, and 
Lily may be left for years in the same 
place, and we may be sure that, if any- 
thing, they will improve if the soil be 
right. Among the plants we see often 
in lists, and which are of extremely 
doubtful value for the country generally, 
are Babiana, Ixia, Sparaxis, Ferraria 
(save in very warm soils), Dietes, 
Lycoris, Milla, Cypella, Hypoxis, 
Morea, Merendera, Oxalis (as a genus, 
save two or three kinds); and these 
mainly are useless because our climate 
and soil are unsuitable for them. 

Apart from considerations of unfitness 
of soil and hardiness, it may be well to 
consider that undue attention is very 
often given in English gardens to certain 
other families that are free enough as 
regards growth. We think Hyacinths, 
which always take the lead in bulb 
catalogues, are valued out of all due 
proportion, being stiff, and often ugly, 
especially out-of-doors. They are not 
nearly so good for the outside garden as 
many other plants, and much money is 
spent on them which might very well be 
expended on things of more lasting and 
finer form. Another family which is 
found in some Dutch lists in great 
numbers is the Allium, but, beyond one 
or two kinds, such as the Naples Allium 
and A. roseum, which may be useful as 
curiosities, we fail to see what there is 
in these Alliums to entitle them to take 
a place in catalogues to the extent they 
do. Many of them are quite inferior as 
garden plants, and nearly all have the 
evil smell characteristic of the family. 











Bronze-leaf (Rodgersia) and Bambso 


yet, as seen at their best, the plumose spikes of 
white Spirea-like flowers are really very 
beautiful. 





BULBS FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Atthis time of the year, when the bulb lists 
fall on us from all parts thick as the leaves in 
Vallombrosa, it may be well to think of the 
wisdom of avoiding certain errors likely to lead 
to waste of money and time. It isnot only this 
we have to guard against, but also that people 
are so much discouraged in this and like ways 
that they sometimes give up the effort. Perhaps 
the first most important thing is to avoid things 
that are not really hardy enough for our 
country. The difference in the yalue and pro- 
duction generally of plants that are really fit to 
take their places in the climate, and come up 
year after year to remind us of their presence, 
and those which live only by reason of delicate 
attention at some time of the year, such as 
winter protection, annual planting or sowing, is 
very great. Although our climate is not one of 
the fairest in the world, it is wonderful what a 





Alstrcemeria, a really fine and beautiful 
family, is extremely difficult to cultivate 
in cold soils and districts, but delights 
in limestone and other warm, sandy soils. 

Kiven where there is no question of the 
beauty or hardiness of the plants, as in the 
Crocus, it is curious how, in some places, any 
attempt at naturalisation ends in the plants 
dying out ; in other warm soils, chalk and the 
like, they take readily, even under Beech- 
trees. And we must take such things into 
account, best judging by results. Where we 
find a family doing well, the best way is to 
encourage it, and try other kinds of the same— 
Snowdrops, for example—where they thrive, 
and they by no means thrive everywhere, it 
would be right to try the many new forms, 
sometimes called species, of this early flower. 
So again the Lilies, of the beauty of which 
there is no doubt, and which, with few excep- 
tions, are very hardy. They are curiously 
fanciful about soil. The rosy and white forms 
of L. speciosum, for example, however well 
treated, very often dwindle away in some stiff 
soils, blooming the first year or two, and then 
—perhaps assisted by the too common disease 
in some way—one stem only is seen where a 
dozen used to be, and, finally, the. plants die 
out altogether. In other soils, small plants 
thrive and rapidly increase, many Lilies taking 
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much more freely to warm, light soils, or soils 
which have much leaf-mould and peat in them. 
Where the natural soil is of this nature, it 
should encourage us to give a fair trial to the 
many Lilies now in our garden flora. The 
things to avoid are (1) tender and doubtful 
kinds, especially those from climates wholly 
unlike ours—California and the Cape, for 
instance ; (2) groups that, after trial, are averse 
to our soil from any cause. Give full scope to 
plants that love our local soil. In short, apply 
the business maxim of ‘‘ cutting off losses and 
letting profits run on.”—field. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF CALLAS. 


For many years I adopted the plan of planting 
out my Arum Lilies in the open garden in June 
and lifting in autumn. No fault could be found 
with the growth the plants made, but the system 
has its drawbacks, one of the greatest being the 
destruction of so many of the young succulent 
rootlets, which cannot be avoided, however much 
care may be taken. Further, after potting and 
housing, many of the main leaves are apt to go 
off, rot sometimes seizing the stems. They are 
also so tender that the first sharp frost cripples 
them if it catches them in the open garden. I 
do not mean to say that good results are not 
obtained by the planting-out system, but for 
the production of early blooms and, for the 
matter of that, quantity too, I think the pot 
system is the best. The plan I once saw 
recommended of keeping the plants through the 
summer in the pots and resting them, repotting 
them in August, has been practised by several 
gardeners hereabouts for years with the best 
results. The new roots being made after pot- 
ting takes place, none of them are sacrificed, as 
is the case when they are lifted from the garden. 
Rotting of the leaf-stems is unknown, and an 
early and abundant lot of bloom is certain. 
One neighbour of mine allows his plants to 
remain in the same pots for two seasons, merely 
examining the drainage each autumn, surface 
dressing with rich loamy compost, and feeding 
with liquid-manure when in full growth. The 
plants during summer are stood under the shade 
of a tall hedge and not watered at all, merely 
getting what reaches them from the clouds. 
Another grower lays the pots on their sides and 
allows the balls to become quite dry during the 
resting period, reducing the latter somewhat in 
autumn and repotting. No one could possibly 
wish for a better display of bloom, and I intend 
in future to treat my plants in this way—in 
fact, am doing so this season, feeling quite 


sanguine as to results, A. 


National Chrysanthemum Socie- 
ties.—Readers of GARDENING who are inter- 
ested in the Chrysanthemum, and who have 
watched the progress of the N.C.S. here in 
London will be glad to learn that other countries 
where Chrysanthemums have gained a footing 
are fast following suit. The American N.C.S. 
was the first, then came the news of one being 
started in Belgium, but, unfortunately, little 
has been heard of its doings. The next was the 
French N.C.S., {which was promoted by a few 
judges and exhibitors at the Lyons Chrysanthe- 
mum Show in November, 1895, and which has 
grown and prospered till it now counts 460 
members, has organised two shows and confer- 
ences, has published a periodical journal that 
has just run into its seventeenth number, and 
promises to accomplish much useful work in the 
future. This society counts among its members 
most of the eminent growers and admirers 
throughout Europe, and like our own National 
Society has membersin Americaand New Zealand. 
The Italians followed the example of the French 
early this year. At Milan a few nurserymen 
and amateurs, among whom deserve to be men- 
tioned Mr. Briscoe-Ironside, a~ well-known 
English Chrysanthemum-grower, resident in 
that country, constituted themselves into a pro- 
visional committee, with the result that we 
have now before us the first number of the 
** Journal of the Societa Nazionale Italiana del 
Chrisanthemo,” as it is called. The first show 
of this new society is to be held in Milan next 


_ November, and, like all the National societies, 


membership is open to growers and admirers of 
the flower, independent of nationality. Chrys- 


_ anthemum-growing in Holland has not resulted 





in a purely National society, so far as the name 
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is concerned, but a club has been formed at 
Amsterdam, which is pretty much the same in 
fact. A show was held last year for the first 
time, at which an interesting catalogue was 
distributed, containing a history and culture of 
the flower and other literary matter. The 
Portuguese for several seasons past have held 
some shows, and there are growers there of 
more than local repute, so that we may reason- 
ably hope to see something like a N.C.S. 
established there before long. In Switzerland, 
however, the chief interest in the Chrysanthe- 
mum seems to centre round Geneva, and for 
some years past shows have been held there, but 
mainly under the auspices of the local horti- 
cultural society. Quite recently, that is to say, 
within the past few days, I have received the 
rules and schedule of prizes of the Swiss National 
Chrysanthemum Society, whose aims and objects 
are the exclusive advancement of the culture of 
the famous flower. Medals and prizes are to 
be awarded, certificates of merit granted, con- 
ferences arranged, and every possible means 
adopted to enable members to reap the fullest 
advantage of their membership.—C. Harman 
PAYNE. 


GLOBE THISTLES (ECHINOPS). 


Tuts fine family, which has become more popular 
within the last dozen years, is said to be a 
very important one to bee-keepers. The more 
striking kinds are being planted largely on the 
extensive bee farms in Canada, etc. All the 
varieties of Echinops require an open situation 
to be seen at their best, and the richer the soil 














A Globe Thistle (Echinops ruthenicus). 


the better will be the result. They are robust, 
strong feeders, and are never worth looking at 
when starved, as one often sees them in a mixed 
flower or shrubbery border. Few plants are 
better adapted for the wild garden, and mixed 
or grouped in their several kinds they are 
always attractive and highly interesting. E. 
ruthenicus, a charming species from Southern 
Russia, is one of the best for small gardens. It 
grows about 4 feet high, freely branched in the 
upper half of the stem, the leaves cut, Thistle- 
like, and covered more or less with silvery 
down. ‘The flowers which are very numerous, 
in a globular head like a ball, are bright steel 
blue and really handsome. E. bannaticus, with 
much the same habit as above, but dwarfer, 
with paler flowers, is also worth a place in the 
garden. E. Ritro, heads bright blue, not spiny 
like those of E. ruthenicus ; E. spinosus, bluish 
heads and very spiny silvery leaves; and EK. 
globifer, whitish heads and large spiny leaves, are 
all worth growing. E. spherocephalus, though 
by no means so attractive as H. ruthenicus, is a 
noble species, and one of the best for the wood 
or wild garden. The form giganteus is a more 
robust variety with larger greyish heads and 
huge leaves. ‘hey are all easily grown in good 
rich soil, and are readily increased either by 
division or seeds. They are widely distributed 
in Southern Europe, the Levant, etc., and 
flower all through the summer and autumn. 


Campanula G. F. Wilson.—This pretty 
hybrid Bellflower still continues to produce 
many of its distinct blossoms, though more 
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freely in those instances where a slight top- 
dressing was given after the main flowering 
earlier in the season. But even this does not 
compare with that portion of the stock that was 
divided and transplanted in the month of March. 
All these have bright fresh tufts of leaves and 
are flowering profusely, though of course the 
division of the plants interfered with their 
blooming at the right season. The gain, 
however, comes in maintaining a good succession 
of flowers, 


OROHIDS. 


DENDROBIUM STRATIOTES. 


In its best forms this rare species is very 
beautiful. It has straight, erect, stem-like 
pseudo-bulbs, stiff-looking and formal. It grows 
about 2 feet high, the leaves being about 
6 inches in length, and the racemes of flower 
occur at the top of the pseudo-bulbs. These 
carry several flowers, each about 3 inches across 
the widest part, which is from the point of the 
lip to that of the dorsal sepal. This, with the 
lateral sepals and petals, are more or less undu- 
lated, pale greenish-yellow, the lip three-lobed, 
the front one heart-shaped, the side ones stand- 
ing erect; it is pure white in front, streaked 
with purple. These flowers appear at various 
times during the summer and autumn, and last 
several weeks in good condition. Like all the 
New Guinea Dendrobes, D. stratiotes delights 
in a strong, moist heat and plenty of 
light while making its growth. It suits 
this Dendrobium as well as one or two of 
the nigro-hirsute section that were growing 
with it. If grown in the ordinary East India 
house the plants should be placed as near the 
glass as possible, and as its habit hardly fits it 
for baskets, the pots must be suspended. These 
need not be large, in fact, the roots do not 
thrive in a great amount of compost. Clean 
Sphagnum Moss, with a little fibrous peat and 
plenty of crocks and charcoal, will suit it well, 
and the base of the pseudo-bulbs must not be 
buried. The plants may be repotted when new 
growth is starting, and the most critical time 
with the watering is when the young shoots are 
a few inches high before they commence to root 
independently. Too much moisture then or 
cold water will cause them to rot at the base, 
back breaks having then to be relied on if these 
are produced. Still, with ordinary care this 
will not happen, and when once growth gets 
well away it will be very rapid. Resting the 
plants is another detail sometimes mismanaged. 
These plants are quite unlike the Moulmein and 
other Indian kinds, and if forced to rest by 
withholding water when they are starting to 
grow, they soon show their dislike to the treat- 
ment. Let them rest in summer if they are 
inclined, but never try and force them to do 
this or to grow. A drier atmosphere for a few 
weeks is recuperative to them in early summer, 
or at any time when the growth is not active, 
but when once the shoots are seen on the move, 
then let them have the advantage ofastimulating 
temperature, be it summer or winter. If yellow 
thrips is carefully kept under by sponging and 
the use of the vaporising fumigator, little trouble 
will be found with any other insects. Root 
moisture is necessary the whole year round, 
more, of course, when top and root growth are 
most active. D. stratiotes was introduced by 
M. Linden, of Brussels, whose collector found it 
in New Guinea or some of the adjacent islands 
in 1885. 


Dendrobiums (Major-General F. T. 
Floyd).—It is probable that the imported plants 
of Dendrobium nobile, etc., were forced into 
growth too early after arrival, which caused the 
young growths to appear instead of bloom-buds. 
These young aérial shoots should not be dis- 
turbed now, it being advisable to allow them to 
remain until they commence to grow again, 
when they may be repotted singly into small 
pots. All of the Dendrobiums you mention 
delight in early morning and afternoon sun- 
shine, but during the hottest hours of the day 
they should be thinly shaded. D. Hookerianum 
and D. chrysanthum thrive best ina Cattleya 
or intermediate-house temperature, while D. 
nobile, D. Dalhousianum, D. aureum, D. 
nodatum, D. fimbriatum oculatum, D. Findley- 
anum, and D. densiflorum grow freely in an 
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The advantage of winter over summer dressing | THE EUROPEAN BOX THORN (LYCIUM | flower and berry-laden shoots droop in a grace- 


is that very much stronger applications may be 
employed than in the summer, when tender 
foliage is in the way; but, on the other hand, 
there is less chance of making such a clean 
sweep of the enemy, as American-blight takes 
refuge in the soil at the approach of winter, 
ready to commence operations again the 
following spring. I believe it is a good practice 
to dig off the top surface spit of soil over the root, 
and let the soil lay fully exposed from Christmas 
up to March. J. G. 


Leaves diseased (H. Miles ).—The leaves 
you sent are attacked by one of the. Tortoise- 
scale insects (Lecanium species). Wet them 
thoroughly with the extract from 4 lb. of 
Quassia-chips, + lb. of soft-soap, well mixed in 
5 gallons of water, or 1 pint of  soft-soap 
dissolved in 1 quart of boiling water; while 
quite hot add 4 pint of paraffin-oil. Mix all 
together thoroughly. with a syringe for about 
ten minutes, add 5 gallons of water, and then 
rub off the insects with a sponge dipped in the 
same mixture. As to Larch-trees causing 
blight on other plants, it is quite true that 
Larches are often infested with blight, but that 
blight will not attack other plants; of course, 
if the trees are so placed in reference to plants, 
so that they shade them, or in any other way 
interfere with their growth, they will be more 
liable to be infested with blight, but it would be 
just the same if the trees were Oaks or Elms.— 
G.S. 8. 

Pear-leaves diseased (Thirty-four ).— 
Your Pear-leaves are attacked by the grubs of 
the Pear saw-fly (Eriocampa adumbrata), and 
are commonly known as ‘ Pear slug-worms.” 
The most effectual remedy, or rather preventive, 
is in the autumn to remove the soil from under 
the trees to a depth of 3 inches and burn or bury 
it deeply. The reason of this operation is that 
the grubs when well grown drop to the ground, 
bury themselves, and become chrysalides, from 
which the saw-flies emerge in the spring. By 
removing the soil and burning it the chrysalides 
are destroyed. The grubs may be killed by 
various washes, such as soft-soap and paraffin 
or soft-soap and Quassia extract, but they can- 
not be used while the crop is on the trees 
without rendering the fruit unfit for use.— 
Geen: 

Killing ants (Jynorance).—There is no 
more effectual way of killing ants than opening 
their nests and pouring boiling water into them. 
If the nests are in such a position that they 
cannot be got at, the only way is to trap them. 
This can be done by soaking pieces of sponge in 
treacle, or strong sugar-and-water, and when 
they are covered with ants dipping them into 
boiling water. Each sponge should have a 
piece of string tied to it so that it may be the 
easier handled. Bones, if not scraped too clean, 
may be used in the same manner. A saucerful 
of treacle, in which a tablespoonful of Paris- 
green has been mixed, has been found very 
useful in poisoning them if placed near their 
runs. The saucer should be sunk so that the 
ants can easily reach the treacle.—G. 8. S. 

Fungus in’ Dahlias (Ascot).—Your Dahlias are 
attacked by a fungus belonging, I believe, to the genus 
Phyllosticta. Syringe the plants with “ Bordeaux-mixture,” 
When you say that your plants of Lilium auratum are 
infested with maggot, what kind of a maggot do you 
mean? If you would kindly send a few specimens I will 


gladly tell you what I can about them. At present I am 
quite in the dark.—G. S. S. 


Caterpillar in colour like a twig (Homeleigh). 
—The caterpillar you sent, which so much resembled a 
twig, is the caterpillar of the pepper-and-salt moth 
(Amphidasys betularis). It is a common insect, but I 
never heard of its being a garden pest.—G, S. S. 

Caterpillar (Kenilworth).—The little caterpillar 
you sent is one of the ‘‘ Looper” caterpillars, belonging 
to the family Geometrida, but it was such a young speci- 
men that I cannot say to what species it belongs. A 
Quassia and soft-soap wash would kill them.—G. S. 8. 





Gaillardias from Long Ditton.—We 
have received a beautiful series of these from 
Messrs. Barr and Son, of Long Ditton, the 
flowers wonderfully bright in colour, some 
self, others flushed with crimson. There 


Rubenstein and Butterfly, touched with 
pier Ellen Terry, and Weston, the plant 
of dwarf compact growth. We like the yellow 
selfs, which are very effective. The Gaillardiag 
are good plants for warm well-drained soils, 































































EUROPUM),. 
(In ‘Repzy to ‘* J.C.) 


value in large gardens is not recognised. One 
often meets with steep, and exposed, and dry 
banks where ordinary plants or shrubs refuse 


it is so indifferent as to soil, and is no further 
trouble when once well planted, and, moreover, 
is an extremely rapid grower, for when estab- 
lished in good soil it makes annual shoots from 





Box Thorn or False Tea-plant (Lycium europzum), 


10 feet to 20 feet long, and if against a wall 
the shoots are even longer. It is highly 
ornamental from early summer, when it blooms, 
till autumn, when it carries a profusion of small 
scarlet berries. Indeed, it is in flower and 
fruit at the same time, and the purple unripe 
berries, the purple and white blossoms, and the 
scarlet ripe berries on the same shoots have 
an extremely pretty appearance. On a bank 
the shoots spread out in all directions, and be- 
come in a short time so dense that the plant 
monopolises the space for several feet around it. 
It is a capital plant, too, for arbours and 
porches, as the shoots can be tied to pillars, and 
then allowed to spread in a canopy, dense 
enough to form a screen from the sun, and the 





AurHoucH this thorny, rambling shrub is so 
commonly seen in cottage gardens, generally 
climbing over a porch or outhouse roof, its 


to thrive. For such a spot it is invaluable, as 





ful way from the top. It is a cheap plant in 
nurseries, and the variety with: yellGw:, jnstead 
of scarlet berries may atso’ 5% Ghtawied.> There 
are a few other so-called ‘racietiéd of yeium, 
but they do not differ much frora the, 4ommon 
European speciés 3. indeed, they qe cprsidred 
only varieties, of* ." avery, widely distributed 
species. The ndmes of the, species.ace i. bar- 
barum, chinense ruthérictip,? aid riajhedicum, 
but only the first-tam2c, 3g °2dmraon in ‘nur 
series, - 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN, 


DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 


Onk of the most singular pieces of barbarous 
mutilation, that passes under the name of 
*“pruning,’ is that which one finds, even in 
otherwise well ordered gardens, practised on 
Tomatoes at this time of year. I have lately 
observed plants stripped of nearly every vestige of 
foliage when the plants had only half completed 
their growth, and had got a good lot of half- 
grown fruit on them. On inquiring the reason, 
I was told that it was to hasten the ripening of 
the crop, but with the result that very little 
swelling of fruit took place afterwards compared 
with what would have been the case if the 
foliage had been left intact. It is quite evident 
that a Tomato cannot perfect its crop without 
the aid of foliage any more than any other crop. 
Although the Tomato is a very strong grower 
and needs a good deal of pruning off of the lateral 
growth, yet the main leaves should be preserved 
to carry on the swelling and ripening of the 
crop, and to defoliate them in this barbarous 
way is to defeat the ends for which they were 


planted. Iam well aware that a Tomato cut of! 


the plant and hung up in a sunny place will 
colour, and to all appearance ripen, but it is a 
very different tasting fruit to one that is 
allowed to ripen naturally on the plant. On 
these defoliated plants the fruit may colour, if 
ever so small, but the quality will be very poor 
compared with those that have ample foliage. It 
is singular, after the hundreds of articles written 
on the subject, how slow people are to learn 
that the leaves are the main organs of the 
plants for converting the sap into food and for 
swelling the fruit. MEAG 





WHEN TO CUT CUCUMBERS. 
IN many cases, both in large and small gardens, 
Cucumbers are not cut until they are a long 
way past their best. Two-thirds grown is about 
the best size for Cucumbers if good flavour and 
comparative wholesomeness are taken (as they 
should be) into consideration. Beyond that 
stage they speedily deteriorate. It issomewhat 
surprising that they should so frequently be 
allowed to do so, for Cucumbers are invariably 
sold singly, by the brace, half dozen, or dozen ; 
none unless pickling ones are sold by the pound, 
stone, bushel, or ton. Neither is there any 
loss of weight of the season’s produce by cutting 
Cucumbers at an early stage of their growth ; on 
the contrary, there is a great gain. The earlier 
the fruit is cut the more will be produced, and 
the longer the plants will continue in bearing 
order. There is nothing like early cutting com- 
bined with good management generally to 
promote fertility. Each fruit removed at one 
half or three-quarter size is succeeded by two or 
three more. A second fruit will almost be fit to 
cut before the first would have been removed 
from the plant under ordinary circumstances. 
Early cutting also maintains the plants in the 
highest strength and health. Of course, no one 
thinks of ripening Cucumbers except for seed. 
But there is much strain on the plants a long 
time before perfect maturity is reached. By 
early cutting we almost hinder the seeds from 
being formed at all, and this also conserves the 
quality of the Cucumber. For it cannot have 
failed to attract notice that the finest flavoured 
Cucumbers are those without seeds. Seed 
bearing is fatal to tenderness, crispness, and 
sweetness. For this additional reason it is, 
therefore, advisable to cut Cucumbers when in 
a young state. It is well also to pick off all 
the small blossoms as they appear. This would 
effectually prevent seeds being formed 
Cucumbers without seeds are more uniform in 
size and more delicate in quality than those 
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containing them. It used to be thought by some 
that the fruits of Cucumbers would not grow 
freely unless they were impregnated. This is, 
however qilise Aimistaké. © They swell equally 
well, antl, an: fact,.‘aré bebter for eating if all 
the male flowers be removéd from the first. 
Therp is J yet, aviothet plea fer. comparatively 
smalt Gacumbers. "They ear ‘har(lly be eaten 
too fresh. , Cut and eat at oncé. should be the 
rule if posgibfo, « Aiftrostethe smallest household 
can eat Up p< rodéfabe-sizéd Cucumber at a 
meal or ina day. ‘A “large'one would perhaps 
last several days, and from the moment it is cut 
it begins to deteriorate, and by the time it has 
been kept several days after cutting a 
Cucumber is hardly worth eating, becoming 
stale, flaccid, or insipid, and is then often 
unwholesome. H. B. 


Houses for Cucumbers and Toma- 
toes (J. W. D.).—Cucumbers, to do them well, 
prefer span houses 12 feet wide, and if the soil 
be dry or well drained it is well to cut out an 
alley 24 feet deep and wide from out of the 
floor, as thus there is ample head room, and the 
house need not be so high and exposed to the 
air, The sides may be of stout slabs, 12 inches 
high, resting on a foundation of 4-inch brick. 
Ventilators at the sides are not wanted. The 
plants may be put out close to the sides on a 
ridge of turfy loam, 2 feet wide at the base, and 
narrow at the top, being about 10 inches deep. 
The plants are then trained up close under the 
glass on wires, and they usually go up to the 
ridge, thus covering the roof. Tomatoes may 
be and are grown in the same way; but as a 
rule they are for market planted out on the 
floor of broad span houses usually 20 feet wide, 
and of good height. These houses have 
18 inches of brickwork, then 18 inches of glass 
at the sides, with movable sashes to admit air. 
Of course, both class of house is fitted with flap 
ventilators at the top. In these houses the 
Tomato-plants are trained upright to stakes, 
wires, or strings. Cucumber-houses need, as 
a rule, four rows of pipes. So also do these 
larger ‘Tomato-houses, and ample boiler power. 
We should, however, advise you to see how 
houses are built at some good market-growing 
place, as seeing in that way supplies much 
valuable information. 


Garden Turnips.—The soil is now so 
heated that if but sufficient moisture be fur- 
nished, seed of the Early Snowball sown at 
once, and again just as the close of the month, 
will germinate quickly. The bulbs thus produced 
may not from thesecond sowing be large, butthey 
will be very fresh and even delicious eating. 
Still further, they will endure frosts much 
hetter than larger ones, and finally, if not other- 
wise used, will give nice topsin the spring. To 
get bulbs of fair size to stand the winter, a sow- 
iag of the Red Globe may be made at once also. 
If the recent rains have been general germina- 
tion will be very rapid. It is much better to 
sow seed in shallow drills than broadcast, also 
to sow thinly, as the labour of thinning after 
growth is so much lessened. Those who like 
yellow Turnips, and they are exceedingly 
pleasant eating, should make a sowing of the 
Golden Ball.—D. 


Vegetable Marrows.—Improvements in 
these edible Gourds come very slowly, we might 
almost say do not comeatall. With the excep- 
tion of that most useful variety, Pen-y-byd, the 
best and most prolific of its class, nothing par- 
ticularly distinct has been introduced for many 
years. The Custard Cream Marrow or Gourd, 
once so much favoured, seems to have lost 
favour altogether, and the long, tubular-formed 
fruits are most in request. But these, as vege- 
table food, give very poor material, consisting, 
as they de, of about 85 per cent. of water. 
Without doubt the best food is found in some 
of the so-called Squashes. One was the Ohio 
variety that used to be much grown some years 
ago. It is, however, a coarse grower, and a 
worse fruiter, the fruits being yellow. There 
seems to be a pretty wide field open to anyone, 
who has leisure, to strive to produce amongst 
Marrows some variety that is as good and much 
more attractive than is any one we at present 
possess. How seldom the bush varieties are 
met with, although they produce very white, 
handsome fruits. Probably they do not crop 
so continuously as the free growers, yet these 
cover amaximum of ground, and give but a 


minimum of fruits. Generally, Marrows are 
eaten far too large, and in the production of 
these large fruits the plants suffer a severe 
strain, which checks productiveness.—D. 

A way of growing late Celery.— 
Where there is a great demand for this useful 
vegetable, and ground is limited, I can with 
confidence recommend the following method 
instead of the narrow trench and single row of 
plants. Let the trenches be marked out 44 
feet wide. Dig them out a good spade deep, 
and place the soil on either side the trench, 
keeping the best part, or surface soil, as much 
by itself as possible. Put 4inches or 5 inches 
of good and well-rotted horse-manure in the 
trench, covering it several inches deep with the 
best soil taken out of the trench. Plant stiff 
strong plants in rows 1 foot apart, and 7 
inches between the plants across the trench; 
give a good watering, which should be repeated 
once a week should the weather be hot and dry. 
When the plants have nearly completed their 
growth carefully tie each one up with matting, 
and place the soil, which should be well broken 
with the spade, between the plants as high as 
the young leaves in the hearts of the plants. 
As soon as fully grown earth up to nearly the 
tops of the plants, and during frost protect 
them with old mats or dry litter. Excellent 
Celery can thus be produced, which will prove 
to be invaluable in the spring. The great 
advantage in the plan is that twice the quan- 
tity can be grown on agiven space. In a trench 
20 feet long 140 heads of good Celery can be 
grown.—H., Eis. 


A NOTE FROM TASMANIA. 


I HAVE a garden of about a quarter of an acre, 
the soil being stiff clay. I have used stable- 
manure for some years, and last year for a 
change I used lime at the rate of 1 bushel per 
rod. Our climate is warmer in summer and 
much milder in winter than in England. We 
grow Peaches, Figs, Grapes, Mulberries, etc., 
in the open ground, the largest Peach I grew 
being 124 inches round, and weighing 8 oz. 
The ground never gets frozen, and although we 
have frosts, yet it always melts away during the 
day. Fuchsias and Pelargoniums grow freely 
out-of-doors all the winter. I have a Fuchsia 
Phenomenal about 8 feet high, growing over an 
arbour. The Chrysanthemum cuttings are 
struck in the ground or in pots in the open, the 
frost never being sufficient to freeze the earth in 
the pots. Chrysanthemums are grown in the 
open ground in double rows about 2 feet apart, 
the plants being set about 1 foot 6 inches 
apart. Canvas covers are erected over 
the blooms to protect them from the 
sun and rain, although they frequently 
come to perfection without any protection. I 
have followed the cultural directions given in 
GARDENING for growing Chrysanthemums with 
only partial success. ‘The plants grow strong 
and healthy, the buds forming properly, and I 
retained most of them the first week in February, 
corresponding with August in England. <A 
great many of the buds atter growing about as 
large as Horse Beans refused to grow any more, 
the worst varieties being Good Gracious and 
Lady Byron. Bellem is about 14 inches across, 
and is at a standstill, looking hard and green. 
Most other buds that promised well have not 
developed solid, substantial blooms, flimsy being 
the most expressive word I can use to describe 
the flowers. I do not get on well with incurved 
varieties. Can you account for failure? The 
plants are grown between fruit-trees, the space 
being about 16 feet wide clear of the trees. I 
grow 250 plants. We have formed a Chrysan- 
themum society, and hold our first show on the 
27th of this month, and I will forward you a 
newspaper with an account of it. I would like 
to grow some first-class blooms for our next 
show. Can you kindly advise how I can remedy 
my failures? Would the treatment as to stop- 
ping, etc., apply under the altered conditions of 
growing, and can they be treated too liberally ? 
There is a good fall for drainage, the slope being 
about 1 foot in 15 feet. I forgot to mention we 
have had an exceptionally dry summer, not 
having had a soaking rain for months at a time. 
I have been growing Chrysanthemums for show 
for two years, and have 25 out of the 50 varie- 
ties that were voted for as the best as stated in 
your paper of January 29th. Our seasons are 
Just the reverse of yours, the shortest day being 
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2lst June, so that being six months behind I 

have an opportunity of getting the information 

in time. R. Exxiort. 
High-street, Hobart, Tasmania. 


*,* The lists of Chrysanthemums in our 
issues of January 15th and 29th last respectively 
were carefully compiled for the benefit o. 
English readers. The conditions under which 
the plants are grown in Tasmania are so different 
from ours, and the season also so distinct, that 
itis somewhat difficult to advise. Neverthe- 
less, we think you would be perfectly safe if, 
when you take into consideration the question 
of stopping and timing the buds, you were to 
make the six months’ allowance on the time 
given for growers in the United Kingdom, for 
the difference of six months in the season, 
Although Chrysanthemums are grown by you in 
the open ground with some slight protection 
against unfavourable weather, it appears that 
the same time is taken by the plants to develop 
their growths, and the buds when once they are 
formed, as is the case at home. It is on this 
ground, therefore, that we recommend a differ- 
ence of six months in the carrying out of the 
cultural details necessary to bring these hand- 
some flowers to perfection. We think you have 
failed with your buds either because they 
were retained too soon, or through the 
greater heat which is characteristic of your 
climate. The same rule applies here 
with buds retained too early in _ the 
season, and which swell and develop for a time, 
and possibly, in the end, unfold the outer 
florets, leaving the centre unexpanded—in fact, 
quite hard. Buds of the same sorts, if retained 
a week or two later, however, are usually 
altogether different, and they invariably develop 
handsome exhibition flowers. Two to three 
weeks’ difference in the date of the bud selection 
will make all the difference in the majority of 
Japanese sorts. There is also the greater pro- 
bability of the excessive heat of Tasmania 
affecting the bud development. Our best 
English growers make it a rule to syringe the 
plants overhead en the evenings or late after- 
noons of hot days, more particularly so during 
the time of bud development, the cooler con- 
ditions materially assisting this function of the 
plants, and there is good reason to believe that 
if your plants were similiarly treated you might 
reasonably expect equally good results. If, 
however, you find that a six months’ allowance 
for difference in the seasons is not sufficient, we 
should be disposed to make a difference of a 
week or two. Referring again to bud develop- 
ment, we should strongly advise you to protect 
the buds during the prevalence of hot weather, 
especially so in their early stages. Growers 
here often tie small pieces of muslin or tiffany 
around the buds, this answering the double 
purpose of shading them and protecting them 
against insect pests, such as earwigs, with 
which we expect you are well acquainted. We 
can well understand you do not get on well 
with the incurved varieties, as it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that cooler climatic conditions are 
distinctly more favourable to their satisfactory 
development. This is especially the case when 
once they begin to unfold their florets, and our 
English growers, as a rule, shade from strong 
sunshine, or the florets would reflex instead of 
incurve, and in such instances it is hopeless to 
expect to make a neat globular flower, which is 
characteristic of the type. You would probably 
succeed better by heavily shading the buds and 
blossoms, and as the latter develop tie them head 
downwards, which assists so much to make a 
flower of good form. You ask, can the plants be 
treated too liberally ? To which we reply, most 
emphatically, yes. You are far more likely to 
obtain the best flowers from plants of medium 
stoutness than from large and coarsely grown 
ones. A medium growth, the result of steady 
and gradual ripening, is far more likely to give 
you blooms of a desirable kind than strongly- 
grown plants in soil of too rich a kind, and 
supplemented by a too liberal course of feeding. 
We hope you will find the foregoing remarks of 
assistance to you, and shall be pleased to learn 
whether under such treatment you are more suc- 
cessful than formerly. 


“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Medium Svo, 158. Of all 
Booksellers, 
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ZINNIAS AND CestRUM.—From Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. 
Kelsall, 23, Waltham-terrace, Blackrock, Dublin: ‘‘ The 
seed was sown ina box in a gentle hot-bed the end of 
April, pricked into other boxes when in second leaf, and 
planted out in a bed of rich, light soil early in June, and 
kept well watered and occasionally fed with liquid- 
manure. They arein a sunny, sheltered place. There 

























THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 

Tux three months during which our prizes were 
to be given for these have passed quickly by, 
garlanded by the many beautiful flowers our 

readers have sent during the time and to which | are now upwards of 150 blooms ina space 7 feet by 4 feet, 

have tried to d Avast ibl and make a dazzling display. The late heavy rains have 
we have tried to do such justice as was Possldle | rather spoiled them. Cestrum aurantiacum has been 
where all the flowers sent were beautiful. In | grown for several yearsin a pot in an unheated house, 
any case, all who have sent to us may fee] | and flowers well every year without any special care.” 
assured that they have contributed to our Splendid vivid one-coloured kinds, and all well grown. 
readers’ pleasure, as many have written to us _Stocks.—From Mr. J. Weeks, Egerton Fostal, Ashford, 
to say how much interested they were in read- | ’¢nt: “A few Ten-week Seseny 

: A Se Fine effective one-coloured kinds. 

ing the notes sent with the flowers. We thank} j,panesz Roses (Rosa rugosa).—From Mrs. Randles, 

our readers for sending us all they have done. | Bryn Afow, Wrexham. 

The prizes do not, cannot do full justice to the | Shoots in flower and fruit too. 
| things they kindly send, as while we have always as singer Batis Mrs. Percy H. Sainsbury, 
i uskards, Watford, Herts. 

select poner of great beauty mye have Of the three kinds sent Blanche Keith was a clear, bewu- 
| also to take into consideration, among other | ¢ifuz yettow. 
| things, those of most general ia) as to their] (Q,raupa.—From Mr. A. B. Stanton, Wells, Somerset : 
growth throughout the land. Encouraged by | “Spikes of Catalpa bignonioides (syn. of O. syringefolia), 

the result of the competition we propose to 

continue it until the last week of October. 


picked from a tree which is completely covered with 
First Prize.—EVERGREEN MAGNOLIA (M. grandiflora).— 


bloom.” 
A jine specimen oy a precious flowering tree. 
DanuraAs.—From Mrs. Hedderwick, The Manor House 
From Canon Way, Henbury Vicarage, Gloucester: F : 
“‘ Magnolia blooms picked from a tree growing against the 
house, facing west. The tree is 27 feet high and 12 feet 


Weston Turville, Tring. 
Old florists’ Dahlias, not so pretty in effect as the 
wide, and has been flowering for some time, and there 
are many buds to open yet.” 


Cactus kinds. 
Noble blooms of this noblest of jlowering trees. The 


Houuynocks.—From Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly- 
) hill, Birmingham: ‘‘ A few Hollyhocks. Unfortunately 
blooms when spread out measured 11 tnches across. 
Second Prize.—Lone-turep Liny (Lilium longiflorum 


for convenience of packing I have had to cut off the top 
Takesima).—From J. B. Shackle, Dropmore Vicarage, 


buds in great numbers and leave but little stems. All 
my kinds are not yetin bloom, and I have lost my yellows, 

Maidenhead: ‘‘A few blooms of Lilium longiflorum 

Takesima, which does well planted out in the garden 


so am unable to enclose any.” 
. y : A very sine collection of Hollyhocks. 
here without any protection whatever. It is very free, 
and stands the drought well.” 


GLApIonUs.—From Mr. G, Speight, The Square, Market 
A noble Lily. 


Harborough. 
Third Prize.—Saupravossis.—From Mr. Alfred H.| Very beautiful self colours. 
Houlder, Homewood, Purley, Surrey: ‘‘Grown under a Tuk Wiure Heatier.—From Mr. J. Macdonald, The 
wall of a house ; light, rich soil; S.W. aspect.” Larches, Lynchatt, Kingussie, N.B.: ‘ White Heather, 
Most beautiful in colour, especially the yellows, bugs, | the characteristic autumn flower of ‘ bonnie Scotland.’ It 
and browns. The least effective, as in so many other | grows in detached plants among the Red Heather, and 
things, are the striped ones. 


the finding of it isconsidered to bring good luck to the 
Extra Prize.—Wuitt LAPAGERIA GROWN OUT-OF-DOORS. 


person who chances to get it. I brought the plant from 
—From Mrs. Soltau-Symons, Chaddlewood, Plympton : which this is taken from the Grampians some years ago, 
“The blooms sent are cut from a plant growing against and it grows in a corner of the garden. 
a north wall in a sheltered position. It requires peat soil, 
and with plenty of moisture and watered frequently 
during the summer it grows very rapidly. It should 
always be planted in a shady position.” 


Cactus DauuiAs.—From G. Hockney, Pex Quarry, Tod- 
morden: ‘fI send you blooms of Cactus Dahlias. They 
are first blooms off young plants struck this spring. 
They are not very large, but are of good colour, and the 
plants have had a check by east winds, green-fly, and very 
little sun. The varieties are: Matchless (rich velvety 
maroon), Cannell’s Gem Pompone, Cactus Vulcan.” 


LimuiuM AURATUM.—From Mr. J. Preston, 89, Worsley 
Mesnes, near Wigan: ‘“‘Grown from a newly-imported 
bulb, and has another similar spike. It was grown in the 
openina large pot, and then put inside to expand its 
flowers for protection from some severe rains which we 
have had lately.” 

DousuE Day Lity (Hemerocallis Kwanso fi.-pl.).—From 
Miss A. Neilson, Oaklands, Inverness, N.B.: ‘‘A very 
handsome Day Lily, growing in an open border. I also 
send afew spikes of Lilium pomponium, which is flower- 
ing very freely this year.” 

HYDRANGEA HortreNsIs.—From Mrs. Pollard, Farm 
School, Redhill, Surrey: ‘‘ Blooms from shrub growing 
outside, with east aspect, for last ten years. Originally 
pink, but now carrying 200 bluish flowers. Also Lilium 
auratum and Phlox,” 

CANNA JULES CURETIAN AND PENTSTEMON GEORGE ULRICH. 
—From Mrs. R. I. Wynne-Jones, Hatton, Warrington. 

Sweer Peas.—From Mrs. A. Wynne Williams, Bodwyn : 
“Grown in a hedge. From a similar hedge I last year 
gathered a few flowers on November 27th.” 

CARNATIONS GERMANIA AND OLD CLove.—From Mrs. 
H. J. Nicholson, The Gardens, Moorgate Grange, Rothe- 
sham, Yorkshire : ‘‘Grown in a massed bed, mixed. Cut 
from three-year-old plants.” 

Coreopsis AND CARNATION Mrs. ReyNnoups HoLte.—From 
Nora Lucas, Worsall Grange, near Yarm, Yorkshire. 

PLATYCODON GRANDIFLORUM ALBUM.—From the Rev. T. 8. 
Marjoribanks, The Manse, Prestonkirk, N.B.: ‘“‘I send 
you this flower, which I find is very reliable.” 

ROSES GLOIRE DE DIJON AND SOUY. DE LA MALMAISON.— 


From George Packer, Aldergrove, Porth, near Ponty- 
pridd. 





CARNATION Mrs. Reynoups Houe.—From Miss B. M. 
Knowles, Wolseley House, Wednesbury: ‘‘ Considering 
the plants from which the flowers cut were grown in 
close proximity to iron and chemical works I do not think 
they are very bad specimens.” 

Very bright in colour. 

BuLuE HypDRANGEA.—From Mr. W. Price, Pickford, Tice- 
hurst, Sussex : ‘‘ From a bush exposed to the north-east. 
It has from 200 to 300 blooms on, and it has been in the 
same position for 40 years or more, and always been blue. 
It is admired by all who see it, and [am doubtful whether 
there is another in this division. Lilium speciosum album 
Isend, too. This was planted out in long border facing 
south-east last autumn, and it has had 16 blooms on; 
also the variety Rubrum, planted at same time, and has 
now 13 blooms. 

The truest blue Hydrangea we have seen. 

}LADIOLUS.—From E. H. Moberly, Ampfield, Romsey, 
Hants: ‘* Gladiolus Lemoinei Lacordaire, blood-red ; 
Nanceianus W. Watson, pink; Nanceianus A. de la 
Devansaye, salmon. Grownin this little garden without 
the help of a gardener. When I came to the house ten 
months ago the garden was a desert of stones ” 

Very handsome in colour ; good effective selfs. 

VERATUM NIGRUM.—From Mr. Baldwin, Swift’s Den, 
Hurstgreen, Sussex : ‘This flower has had no attention 
whatever, growing in the open ground, and comes up 
with four or five spikes.” 

A curious and interesting hardy plant. 

SNAPDRAGONS.—From Mr, Harold Furniss, 19, Ethel- 
bert-road, Wimbledon: ‘‘ A selection from my Antir- 
rhinums, all from seed of my own saving and hybridising, 
sandy soil, twice transplanted, and only watered by the 
rain. On top of all you will find a curious double kind.” 

A fine series, some beautiful self colours and flowers of 
pretty shades amongst thei, but the striped kinds are not 
effective. 

_TIGbR-FLOWERS.—From his Highness Prince F. Duleep 
Singh, Old Buckenham Hall, near Attleborough, Norfolk : 
“Tigridia conchiflora and T. grandifiora rosea. The 
flowers were grown in a very warm border facing south 
and east, and in the lightest of soils. This is the first 
year I have tried them, but they seem asif they are going 
to do well, although the bulbs were attacked by mice in 
the spring.” 

Splendid bulbous flowers for warm, dry soils. 

ROSES AND BEGONIAS.—From Mr. S. Deakin, Orchard 
Cottage, Church-road, Malvern Link: ‘‘Roses Mme. 
Berard, Mme. Hoste, and Louis Van Houtte. Begonias 
from bed facing due north.” 

Hacellent Roses. Begonias of fine colours. 


A Buncu or Wire FLowrrs.—From Mr. R. Haddock, 
Gardington, Bridgnorth, Salop: ‘‘A ‘study in white’ 
from my small garden. I have grown the Phlox 
for three years, but have lost the name. I think it is a 
good white. The Perennial White Pea is now about 8 feet 
high. I raised the plant from seed, The Gypsophila 

aniculata measures 12 feet in circumferenve. It is now 
in full beauty, and has stood in the same bed with my 
Perennial Phloxes for four years. I have also some young 
plants of Gypsophila in flower, but I prefer an old-estab- 
lished plant, as I think the flowers are smaller and more 
graceful.” 

A very pretty cool bunch of white flowers 


we=- The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, @ volume of the *‘ English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced inthe paper of the following week, Nos 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., oy uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
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of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very rer cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening 

for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 


efore and place them in water 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 


Garvenine free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Ep1ToR 0, 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusuisHeR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 


weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 


m mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 


well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 


oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 


observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 


Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 


received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 


with them. 


1111—Border Carnations,—In next week’s GaAr- 
DENING would you give a list of 12 Border Carnations, 12 
Picotees, good growers and non-bursters? Also Yellows, 
ditto 2-H. S. Nevinu, Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1112—Kalosanthes (Hiburnica).—Give your Kalo- 
santhes (Crassulas) all the sun possible and do not over 
water. They will not need re-potting. Next July is pro- 
bably when they will flower. 


1113—Taking Ivy cuttings (J. MW. D.).—Take off 
shoots of half-ripened growths, say a foot or so long, and 
insert in a sandy compost upon the shady side of a wall. 
Syringe them freely, and they will root by the autumn. 


1114—Begonia (Hiburnica).—It is utterly impossible 
to tell the variety of Begonia from the shrivelled portion 
of aleaf. We are inclined to think it is one of the sem- 
perflorens section, and needs fairly warm greenhouse 
treatment, when it will flower in the winter. Send a 
better specimen. 


1115—Conifer (M. N. C.).—The name of the Pine 
you need is Araucaria imbricata, or the Chilian Pine. 
They may be moved at almost any time, but need a deep, 
loamy soil, with a cool bottom, if they are to do well and 
retain their lower branches after reaching 12 feet or 
upwards. 

1116—T welve vigorous Tea and Hybrid Tea 
Roses with well-formed flowers (Mojon).— 
Anna Ollivier, Bouquet d’Or, Clara Watson, Francis 
Dubrieul, Hon. E. Gifford, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
La France, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Hoste, Mme. 
Lambard, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Sylph. 

1117—Cyclaimen seeds a failure (Hiburnica).— 
It was too cold in February to raise Cyclamens in an 
unheated house. They need a brisk bottom-heat to do 
them well in the earliest stages. Prick off into ‘‘ thumb” 
pots, and stand in a warm position on the shelf of your 
greenhouse. It depends upon the treatment accorded as 
to when they will flower. With your accommodation it 
will probably be the summer after next before they carry 
many blossoms. 

1118—Passion-flowers blooming (Hiburnia). 
—Both the Passiflora and Carnation grass are affected by 
the changeable weather. There does not appear to be 
any disease. Your Carnations are not growing very 
strongly if we are to judge from the grass sent. Give 
them a good watering with some weak liquid-manure. 
Passion-flowers bloom in August or early September in 
the open, and in June or July under glass, bub «f course 
much depends upon the seasons and temperature. 

1119—Tomato book (EF. J. P.).—There is no better 
book for the amateur dealing with Tomatoes than W. 
Igculden’s ‘‘ Tomato Book.” It covers all the ground of 
culture by all classes. Its price, post free, is 1s. 1jd., and 
you can obtain it from the publisher, 12, Mitre-court- 
chambers, Fleet-street, London. Should you have, even 
after reading the book, still any special doubts or difficul- 
ties, do not hesitate to write to us for informatian 
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1120—Cuttings of Pinks (No naime).—Keep the | first. 
cuttings of Pinks and Carnations close until they have 
formed a few roots—about three weeks is the usual time. 
Admit air gradually, and see that ditect sunshine does 
not reach them too freely. Plenty of air and light may 
be given when rooted, but be careful not to over water. 
Flant out next March or early in April, according to the 
season. Vet'y old plants are not of much service, and it 


in well to discard them after anew stock has been raised. 


1121—Utilising bones (C. B.).—Bones in an un: 
broken state put into the soil are so many years decom- 
posing that they render very little service to crops. Your 
best plan would be to have them smashed up very fine by 
means of a powerful hammer, if you can get anyone to do 
it. When thus broken up fine the bones soon become 
soluble, and crops utilise them after a year or two. The 
manure merchants either steam their bones, thus 
producing bone-flour, or else they put them into a bath 
of sulphuric acid which softens them. Still the large 
aniount of acid they take up is not good for vegetation, 


hence steamed bone-flour is best, 


1122—Destroying Slugs (J. /*. G. 7.),—Slugs have 
ereat objection to short hay or straw chaff laid about 
plants. Still the best way with these pests is to have on 
hand some dry fresh-slacked lime, kept in a box in a dry 
place, and at night to go round and dust round and over 
the plants with the powder. That, if well done, kills 


them. Of course many of the pests may be gathered up, 


and in that Way be destreyed. Fresh soot is a potent 


destroyer also ; so, too, is salt, but the salt might harm 


the plants. All gardeners, however able, find it difficult 


to combat slugs, and they have to adopt the plan we have 
advised, They often use lime or soot very freely. 

1123—Scabbed Potatoes (A. F’. B.).—The scabbing 
of Potatoes is variously attributed, the scientists holding 
that it isdone by a soil fungus, whilst gardeners think it 
is due to some element in the soil, and it has often been 
ascribed to the presence of lime. If there is a fungus the 
addition of gas-lime should be destructive to that, but if, 
As you say, you used that two years ago it would seem as 
if no benefit had resulted. Very likely you will find the 
soil improve later. Give it a liberal dressing of soot and 
gypsum or Kainit (potash), digging it well in about 
January; so that it may become well incorporated in the 
sil before the Potatoes are planted. Wood-ashes are also 
oot! for Potatoes. 

1i2i—Kenovating clay soil (W. B.).—If you 
could be assured that the winter would be a dry, 
frosty one, throwing your clay soil up roughly to expose 
ic to frost and wind would help to disintegrate it, arid do 
it much temporary good. But should a wet spring follow 
the soil will be very little the better. Perhaps the best 
thing is to intermix with it from time to time, as you can 
x2b it, plenty of gritty street sweepings in which is a 
x 0d deal of horse-droppings. About 3 inches thickness 
of that worked into the soil would help to loosen and open 
it very much. Bury into it all sorts of leaf-soil, half- 
decayed garden refuse, and some peat-Moss or other 
stable manure. 


1123—Weedy garden (Tiree L’s):—There are but 
two courses open to you to enable you in any way to get 
rid of the troublesome perennial weed infesting your 
g¥ound. The first is to trench the ground well in the 
autumn, and have each piece of running or fleshy root 
picked out. That furnishes a great check and reduces 
the trouble materially, although it may not be possible 
te get rid of itall. The other is to keep on cutting off 
“very growth that appears on the surface the moment 
Seen, as in that way eventually the weed will be exter: 
minated. It must not be allowed to form a leaf. Where it 
is possible to adopt both methods then the pest is soon 
gon rid of. 

\126—Lilies after flowering (W. J. C.).—Let 
the Lilies dry off gradually until the top growth is dead, 
when remove from the pots and store in dry sand until 
text January. Re-pot and treat as before. Verbenas 
Srow very freely from seed. Sow early in March in a 
yentle heat, prick off into small pots, and grow on inan 
ordinary greenhouse. At the end of April remove to a 
frame, and if thiscan be upon a partially-spent hot-bed 
so much the better. Plant out in May or early June, 
according to the season. Antirrhinums, Sweet Williams, 
and Hollyhocks are best sown in July, when they will 
flower the following season. Calceolarias should be sown 
in pans in May or early June, and treated much the same 
as Cinerarias. Sow Asters and Ten-week Stocks in April 
upon a spent hot-bed, and prick off as soon as they can 
be handled, J 


1l27—Ornamental Grass (/'. 7.).—The hardy 
perennial Grass you have is Stipa pennata. Itis very hardy, 
and well-established plants, when in full growth, are very 
handsome garden objects. The tufts of Grass grow up 
very erect, and when fully grown the tops become pendent 
or wavy. It is common practice to cut it close to the 
ground when fully developed, tie it in small bundles, and 
wrap them up in paper, putting intoa dry place for use as 
desired. When some of the Grass is put into vases (of 
course, without water), the flowering portion becomes 
soft, downy, or silky, and in the air of a ventilated room 
twists oddly, and is then exceedingly ornamental. 


1123—Tufted Pansies—two new shades of 
colour (Novelty).—You would find Florizel, which is a 
blush-lilac, a very interesting colour to use in your hardy 
flower garden, and although introduced in 1895, is com- 
paratively unknown. It is very dwarf and spreading, and 
the smallest pieces in the spring attain fine proportions in 
a short time. A very beautiful flower, too, is Virginius, a 
lovely pale blush ; in fact, only a few degrees removed 
from white. This isa wonderfully free, rayless, and sweet- 
scented sort. The habit is a perfect one for the hardy 
flower garden. This latter sort isa seedling from Florizel, 
crossed with a white flower. 

1129—Peach and Nectarine-trees (D. S.).—An 
east aspect will not do at all for Peach-trees. It is much too 
cold. A direct south aspect is best, because it enables 
the trees to obtain most sunshine and warmth. No 
doubt your soil is not the best for these fruits, as Peaches 
prefer one of a more solid or stiff nature, and if you could 
remove, without harming the roots, a few inches of the 
top sandy soil and replace it with some fresh stiffer soil 
and a little well-decayed manure and wood-ashes, much 
good might result. The barrenness of your trees near 
the ground is, we fear, due to imperfect pruning at the 
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When planted in light soil these trees frequently 
produce long, strong shoots, which are preserved and 
laidin, The result is that they make no later growth 
or break hard back, hence their lower portions in time 
become barren. These branches should have been cut 
faitly hard back at the time to compel them to produce 
smaller and harder shoots nearer the ground, and that 
would have formed the base of a well-furnished tree. It 
is just possible, were you, in the winter, to cut back 
hard some of the smaller branches, that they would 
break and thus supply young branches to help to furnish 
the base. If your trees also seem to produce rather 
strong or luxuriant growths at the extremities, it may be 
advisable to lift the trees carefully, so soon as the leaves 
have fallen, preserving all the roots ; then manure some 
of the old soil and replace it with other, then replant 
the trees. Peaches like the soil about the roots rather 






























firm. If you should lift and replant cover the roots with 
a mulching of long stable-manure to exclude frost. 


any plant under the name of ‘‘ Calocanthus.” It is quite 
evident you do not refer to Calycanthus, and think you 
must mean Kalosanthes, more properly known as 
Crassula, These are erect-growing, with a quantity of 
leaves up the stem, generally borne in a horizontal direc- 
tion, The truss of blooms is also erect, spreading, and 
the tubes about 1 inch long, It would be a great help to 
us if readers not quite certain of plant names would give 
us some little guide as well, even of the roughest descrip- 
tion. Crassulasneedamixture of sandy loamand a little old 
brick and mortar rubble pounded up, the pots to be well 
drained. Excepting when in full growth and flower they 
require very little water, and should always haye ample 
sunshine, The Kalosanthes is illustrated on page 390. 


1131-Herbaceous plants flowering from 
July to September (MM. D.).—Achillea The Pearl, 
Aconitum autumnale, Aconitum Napellus bicolor, Alstro- 
meria aurantiaca, Anemone japonica and alba, Aquilegias 
hybrid, Aster bessarabicus, Aster Harpur-Crewe, Aster 
levis, Bocconia cordata, Campanula glomerata dahurica, 
Campanula persicifolia grandiflora, Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, Coreopsis lanceolata and grandiflora, Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias, Geum coccineum plenum, Gypsophila panicu- 
lata, Helianthus Miss Mellish, Helianthus Soliel d’Or, 
Heuchera sanguinea, Lychnis chalcedonica plena, Phloxes, 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, Rudbeckia Newmani, Senecio 
pulcher, Spirea Filipendula plena, Statice latifolia, 
Veronica longifolia subsessilis. These are only a few of the 
many good things you can use. 


1132—Various (Nemo).—We presume by your brief 
figures you mean that your greenhouse is 18 feet long. <A 
good Vine for the purpose is Black Hamburgh, really the 
best amateur’s Grape. You may plant it in October or 
November. You can purchase one from a nurseryman 
in a pot, and when you plant make a good large hole 
2 feet deep. Put a few inches of rubble in the bottom, 
and fill the hole with one half turfy-loam, the rest being 
garden soil, wood-ashes, and } pint of fine crushed bone. 
Loosen the roots from the ball when you plant. Although 
not a strict creeper, yet will a good Heliotrope, trained to 
a back wall, give you more fragrant flowers than any 
other. For a Red Rose to climb you had better get 
Cheshunt Hybrid also trained to the wall. The best Free- 
stone Peach is Grosse Mignonne, as it seldom mildews, and 
is really one of the very best outdoor varieties. 

1133—Show stands (8e).—The regulation size for 
stands for exhibiting Japanese Chrysanthemums is as 
follows, being so defined by the National Chrysanthemum 
Society : Stands for six Japanese blooms to be 14 inches 
wide from left to right, and 21 inches deep from back to 
front. The height at the back to be 7 inches, and 4 inches 
infront. For incurved blooms of Chrysanthemums there 
is, however, a difference as follows: ‘‘Stands for six 
incurved blooms to be 12 inches wide from left to right, 
and 18 inches deep from back to front,” these to be 
6 inches high at back, and 3 inches high in front, The 
holes of the incurved boards to be 6 inches apart from 
centre tocentre, and in the Japanese boards the holesshould 
be 7 inches from centre to centre. You will therefore see 
that the narrow portion of the board faces the visitors. 
The incurved board is also used for exhibiting Dahlias, and 
is equally serviceable for staging other good individual 
flowers or bunches of flower. 


1134—F'oul leafage (l/. M. P.).—The Passion-flowers 
in your conservatory may be responsible for the dirt on 
your plant leaves beneath, as sample sent shows, but 
only if they are much infested with green-fly or aphis. 
There can be no doubt but that it is the excretion of these 
insects that has fouled your leafage, and as the dirt is 
chiefly on the upper sides this shows that the matter comes 
from above. But then the insects may, as they do on 
Lime-trees, cluster on the under sides of the leaves on all 
your plants, or on taose fouled, and excrete the sap in 
the form of a sweet, sticky substance on to the upper 
sides of the leaves immediately below. That is what they 
do on the Lime, causing what is called honey-dew. Of 
course this sticky matter catches dust, which encrusts 
the leaves. You should have your house frequently fumi- 
gated with Tobacco-paper to kill the insects. 

1135—Diseased Tomato leafage (Inquirer).— 
Your Tomato leafage is affected by a fungus or mildew. 
It is created by damp sometimes, and sometimes by 
exposing the plants toa cold current of air, chilling them. 
Evidently spores of this fungus rest in the house, and 
when it is empty we advise clearing out all the soil, and 
then washing and painting the woodwork, washing the 
glass also. Also hot lime-whiting all the brickwork now. 
If you can make up a mixture of sulphur and soft-soap, 
and add to it enough water to make it thin, then syringe 
ever the plants with it well, shutting up the house close, 
and repeating the process a few days later, you may 
check the mildew. If the fruits become coated they can 
be washed later. The syringing should be done late in 
the day. 


1136—Greenhouse temperature (KR. 4. P.).— 
Your fault was in lighting up so late as 8.30 p.m. or 9 p.m. 
during winter. Under these circumstances the water and 
piping could not get heated sufficiently early. Durin 
winter—at all events during frosty weather—you woul 
need some little fire-heat all day, and as you have a gas- 
stove this should be easily regulated. The covered-in 
pipe will not af much heat to the house. Certainly 
an outside overing would be of immense benefit, but 


1130—‘ Calocanthus” (E. B.).—We do not know of 
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with your heating appxratis anda sheltered position in 
so warm a place as Bourneio.th, there should be no need 
for this extra trouble in a small house. It would be 
better, cheaper, and less trouble to have a second flow 
and return pipe added, which could be easily done 
without alteration to the boiler. This would give double 
the amount of heated water, and need scarcely any more 
fire to keep hot when once properly started. Asa rule, 
amateurs start their heating apparatus too late in the 
evening and keep it up too long in the morning, the con- 
sequence being that the house is cold when it should be 
warm and the water hotter at a time when the day is 
warmest. : 


1137—Diseased Cucumber (Cantrim).—Owing to 
the cardboard_box in which your samples were enclosed 
having been crushed flat in transit, we have been unable 
to discern in any way what was enclosed in a piece of 
paper, as paper and enclosure were merely wet pulp. The 
sprigs of shrubs sent seem to be from some hardy Spirza, 
and are infested with aphis or black-fly. No doubt a good 
heavy rain wouldsoon cleanse the shoots. The Cucumber 
fruit we can discern has never been properly fertilised, 
either neglected to be done by hand or by the Bees. Pos- 
sibly the soil in which the plants are growing has become 
cold, and the frame fails to furnish the needful tempera- 
ture. The disease shown in the fruit is a common one if 
proper heat be not furnished. In proper warmth fer- 
epee is not essential to the production of sound eating 
ruits. 

1138—Cutting Melon (/. J. D.).—Melons when ripe 
enough to cut for eating have their seed quite ripe also. 
The rule is when the fruit is cut open to remove all the 
seeds, place them in a pan, wash them well, drain them, 
and then lay out ona cloth to dry, dabbing them over 
somewhat with a dry cloth to help them to dry. They can 
then be put into a bottle or box or bag, and be kept in a 
dry place for the winter. Any seeds that come to the 
surface and swim are light and useless. Some seeds all 
sink to the bottom of the pan. As to the proper time for 
cutting gardeners sometimes judge by the colour of the 
fruit especially if yellow, sometimes by smell, and in 
other ways. If your Melon plant is trained up on wires 
it isadvisable to give the Melon some support by making 
a cradle of tape for it to rest on. 


1139—Withered Potato-plant (H. 7.).—It is not 
an unusual thing for a seed Potato in a dry season to 
remain firm, and be lifted as yours is now, as hard as when 
planted. We once saw tubers that had been written on 
in ink, that were planted in the spring, produced a crop of 
young tubers, and when the roots were lifted the seed- 
tubers were firm, and the writing on them was readable. 
The growth of small bud-tubers on the stem of the plant 
sent is also not an unusual circumstance. It arises from 
the stem near orin the ground getting injured, perhaps 
twisted by wind, or eaten into by grub or wireworm, and 
because the sap elaborated in the leaves cannot return to 
the earth to help make tubers, it proceeds to make them 
in the axils of the leaves. It shows the potency of the 
plant’s habit over surroundings. The stem of your plant 
became injured in some way. If your Runner Beans are so 
tall pinch off the points of the shoots. 


1140—Grape-Vines (Hove).—We fear from your 
description of your Grapes that your man does not under- 
stand them. If he has cut away the leaves from the Vines, 
as you say, he has done a very improper thing. The 
Grapes will soon shrivel from lack of the sustenance the 
leaves furnish. Moreover, so far from being coated with 
bloom, which may be so, we fear they are coated with 
mildew. But we cannot determine that from hearsay. 
Bloom so-called is a fine powdery substance that will 
readily remove when touched with a finger. Mildew is 
very adhesive, and can only be killed by either smothering 
the Grapes with sulphur, thus practically rendering them 
useless, or else by heating the pipes, and then coating 
them witha strong wash of sulphur and lime, shutting the 
house up close all night. It may be needful to follow that 
course for three or four nights in succession. It is very 
difficult to destroy mildew in a vinery once it gets strong 
foothold. Some persons adopt the drastic course of putting 
big knobs of lime about on the floor, sprinkling them with 
water to make them hot and steam, then sprinkling them 
with sulphur, as the fumes are very strong. If sulphurbe 
burnt it kills everything. It is hoped that your Grapes 
may have bloom only on them. 


1141—Cultivating a Grass-field (7.G.W.)—As you 
doubtless want to convert your Grass-field into a perma- 
nent garden it will pay you best in the end to take some 

ains with its conversion. You may pare the turf off two 
inches thick, stack it to decay, and use iti in time for 
potting or for surface-dressing beds or borders or fruit- 
trees; or you may dry it and burn it; or you may in 
trenching the ground bury the turf as the trenching 
goes on well down under the top spit, where as it rots it 
will become good plant food. But buried turf is very 
apt to be a breeding-place for the larve of the wireworm, 
and if you pared the top two inches off and stacked it for 
future use as advised any wireworms found in it would be 
destroyed. After taking off the turf, then open a trench 
two feet wide and as long as may be convenient from a 
strip or portion of the field, throw out the top 12 inches 
clean, break up the bottom well, and leave it there, then 
throw the next top spit 2 feet wide into that trench, and 
so proceed all over the ground. You may not want to 
manure at all the first year—all depends upon the native 
quality of the soil. If, however, you get the trenching 
done in the early winter youmay get hard frost later, and 
then you can wheel any manure you may have on to the 
ground, spread it about, and later fork it in before you 
sow or plant crops. The field should be laid out as a 
garden first, forming paths 4 feet wide, so that you have 
a border 10 feet wide all round, and the rest made into 
quarters of convenient use for cropping. The work 
would probably cost you in all about 2s. per rod. 





Catalogues received.—How I cameto grow Bulbs. 
—Mr. R. Sydenham, Tenby-street, Birmingham.——Roses 
and Tufted Pansies.—Wm. Sydenham, Tamworth,— 
Bulbs.—Messrs. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 
Nottingham.——Tubers, with cultural directions.—J. T 
Gilbert, Avenue Nurseries, Dyke, Bourne, Lincolnshire. 
— Bulb Catalogue for 1898.—Messrs. Jas. Veitch and 
Sons, Chelsea, S,W.——Bulbs and Winter Flowers.— 
Messrs. Wm, Paul and Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts.— 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, ete.—Messrs. Dobie and 
Mason, 22, Oak-street, Manchester.——Choice Bulbs.— 
Dixon’s, Hull, Yorkshire. Flower Roots.—Messrs. 
Dicksons and Oo., 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh.— 
Woody and Herbaceous Plant Seeds.—Pinehurst Nur- 
series, Pinehurst, N.C., U.S.A. Fruit Trees.—A.Wood- 
roffe, Auckland, N.Z.—Strawberries and Small Fruits. 
—Laxton Brothers, Bedford. 


be any mystery, I should at once say that the 
cause of death must be laid elsewhere. On the 
other hand, if the birds in question were 
found dead shortly after they had been plucking 
the leaves, and this was the first time at this 
particular season they had partaken of this kind 
of foliage, it would seem almost a certainty that 
the plants were of a poisonous nature. As you 
may probably be aware, some plants are very 
poisonous in their dry state, but are compara- 
tively harmless when green. Others, again, 
have the reputation of being dangerous when in 
bloom or when ripening their seed. It is, there- 
fore, always advisable to give Fowls a run only 
where Grass and other are green foods can be 
met with.—Dovu.tina. 











NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communicatins respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprtor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—D. Roy.—We do not undertake 
to name such florists’ flowers as Fuchsias. Send them to 
some one like Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, Kent, who has a 
collection to compare the sorts with. Kafac.—We are 
sorry to disappoint you, but you have ignored our rule 
entirely. You have sent nearly twenty plants to name. 
Six is the limit, and only that number can be named at 
one time.—Shrub.—You must send either fruit or 
flower, especially as you wish to know whether the fruit 
is edible.——F. A. H., Davenport.—Love-in-a-mist (Nigella 
damascena).——W. O.—Oswego Tea (Monarda didyma). 
—, Harris.—Blood-flower (Hemanthus natalensis). 
— High Peak.—1, Rubus  odoratus: 2, Helianthus 
decapetalus ; 3, Helenium autumnale; 4, H. pumilum ; 
5, Inula glandulosa. A Subscriber.—The plant is 
Gypsophila paniculata. Sow seed in spring. It is a 
perennial, or the roots may be divided at the same 
season.—— Darwent.—The Rose had fallen to pieces.— 
HE. L. Whitby.—1, Statice latifolia: 2, Zauschneria cali- 
fornica; 3, Helenium autumnale; 4, Clematis integri- 
folia ; 5, Helianthemum vulgare (common Sun Rose). 
C. S. Iswacson.—1, Centaurea macrocephala; 2, Small 
flowers of ©. babylonica; 3, Inula Hookeri; 4, Hypericum 
perfoliatum ; 5, Spirea sorbifolia.—Salix.—We cannot 
name plants from a leaf only. You must please send 
larger specimens.——J. FE. Clarcke.—1, Achillea Ptar- 
mica fl.-pl.; 2, Helenium autumnale; 3, A Polyantha 
Rose of some kind, but too withered to tell which variety; 
4, Solidago Virgaurea.——Wye.—1, Bocconia cordata ; 
2, Rudbeckia pinnata; 3, Harpalium rigidum ; 4, Eehinops 
ruthenicus; 5, Eryngium amethystinum ; 6, Astrantia 
major.—FP. W.—You sent several plants with neither 
flower nor fruit. Those we could not name. The others 
are: 1, Box Thorn (Lycium europeum) : 2, Double Soap- 
wort (Saponaria officinalis fi.-pl.).——S.A.—Nerine Fother- 
gilli——Malverna Magna.—Funkia lancifolia.— A. F.C. 
—Galtonia candicans.—WM. C. Blofeld.—Pavia maeros- 
tachya.—M. B., Cornwall.—Bocconia cordata.—J. 
Smith.—1, Gentiana septemfida; 2, Campanula sar- 
matica. 

Names of fruits.—WM. C. Bell.—Apple Devonshire 
Quarrenden, a very common Apple in England.—J. 
Cook.—Apple Warner’s King. t. Forestier Walker.— 
Pear Jargonelle. 

Name of vegetable.—Knotty.—Name of Pea is 
French Sugar-Pea. 





LAW, 

Disputes between owners of ad- 
joining properties (Nemo).—It seems 
that the garden wall was built by you at your 
sole expense, and therefore your neighbour 
has no property in the wall. The spout or 
drain-pipe (as you term it) from the greenhouse 
roof runs along the top of the garden-wall, and 
so, if it does not project or hang over your 
neighbour’s land, he has nothing to do with it, 
and he can claim no acknowledgment from you 
in respect thereof. As the greenhouse has only 
been erected a year you have gained no rights 
to lights in respect of it, and your neighbour 
may, so far as the greenhouse is concerned, make 
upon his land any erection he chooses, even 
though it should completely deprive your green- 
house of light and natural heat. But the posi- 
tion is different in the case of the windows of 
the house. Your description is not quite clear, 
and it would have been better if you had sent a 
rough sketch or ground-plan showing the respec- 
tive situations of your neighbour’s land and of 
those windows. If the windows have been in 
existence twenty years or more, a right to the 
unobstructed flow of light to those windows 
has been gained; but if the windows have 
not been so long in existence no such 
right has been gained, and the light may 
be obstructed by your neighbour at any time 
before the right is gained. Apparently your 
neighbour considers that you have not yet 
gained the right, and he wishes to prevent you 
from gaining it. The payment of Is. a year, by 
way of acknowledgment, will prevent you from 
acquiring such a right if you do not already 
possess it, and your neighbour may withdraw 
from the agreement when he chooses and build 
so as to block the light. If you are certain you 
have gained the right already, you must on no 
account make any acknowledgment, as it might 
be construed into an admission that you had not 
gained such a right. If you have acquired the 
right, and your neighbour blocks the light, you 
may recover damages in an action, and you 
might perhaps be able to compel him to pull 
down the buildings he erected. As the windows 
in question are bedroom-windows, your neigh- 
bour may erect his own buildings nearer to your 
house, and carry them to a greater height with- 
out appreciably blocking your light than he 
could do if the windows were on the ground- 
floor. This answer must be read subject to any 
express covenants which may have been entered 
into, as it seems probable from your statement 
that at no distant date your property and your 
neighbour’s land formed one _ property.— 
Gar. 


Trespass to land.—I hold a piece of 
market garden land on a seven years’ lease 
in which is the following clause: The lessee 
‘“may quietly hold and enjoy the said premises 
during the said term without any interruption 
by the lessor, or any person claiming through 
him.” The owner of the adjoining land, wish- 
ing to make his boundary fence straight, has 
planted a hedge and taken in about six rods of 
my land. Can I remove the fence or give notice 
to the landlord that I shall leave on valuation ? 
—F. W. M. 

*,* You cannot give the landlord notice that 
you will go out, or if you do give such a notice 
it will have no effect. The clause to which you 
refer is merely the qualified covenant for quiet 
enjoyment usually inserted in leases, and 
affords you no remedy whatever against your 
ndiend for the act of the neighbouring land- 
owner, unless your landlord was a party to that 
act. If the fence is erected on the land let to 














BIRDS. 


Orange Bishop (Scotland ).—This hand- 
some bird changes its plumage twice a year, 
and yours is, doubtless, moulting at the present 
time—a very good time too; newly-imported 
birds are given to shedding their feathers at 
any time until they become accustomed to our 
Seasons. All you need do is to give your birda 
little extra attention in keeping it free from 
draughts and in supplying it with food 
abundantly, for during their moulting birds 
need considerably more food than at any other 
time. It would be well to avoid letting it 
bathe very frequently, and to take care that it 
be only in warm weather till it has regained 
its full plumage. If the process of renewing 
the feathers is protracted, and the bird remains 
in a bare state, a few drops of Parrish’s chemical 
food in its drinking water would be a help. 
Or, you might put a rusty nail in the water, 
and give it a piece of cuttle-fish-bone to nibble 
at—the latter is good at all times for keeping 
cage-birds in good health. The seed mixture 
you mention is not quite suitable for an Orange 
Bishop ; Millet and Canary-seed, in about equal 
proportions, should form the diet of this species. 
This restless, excitable bird requires plenty of 
room to move about in, and should be provided 
with a large cage. 





POULTRY, 


Death of Fowls (C. B. M., Holland).—I 
am sorry to say I do not recognise either of the 
plants which you kindly forwarded, and cannot 
therefore pass an opinion as to whether they 
are poisonous to poultry or not. I think it, 
however, extremely probable that some clue 
might be discovered by one upon the spot who 
is fully acquainted with the hahits of the Fowls 
and the circumstances under which they are 
kept. For example, if the poultry have access 
daily te the garden or shrubbery where the 
supposed poisonous plants are found growing, 
and the four cocks which have died sudden y 
are the only birds about whose death there can 
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you, an act of trespass has been committed, 
and you may either pull up the fence or bring 
an action for damages against the neighbouring 
fandowner. But before you do anything make 
certain that the fence is really erected on the 
land let to you, as you may be under a mis- 
apprehension on this point. If there is no mis- 
apprehension you need not hesitate to remove 
the fence or to commence an action,—K. ©. T. 


Erection of glasshouses—building 
byelaws.—Can a surveyor interfere with the 
erection of glasshouses at the side of a main 
road? A boarded fence 5 feet high dividing the 
asphalte path from the land where the glass- 
house will be built, and that land is in the 
occupation of its owner.—Ponica. 

*,* From your address it is a little uncertain 
whether the site of the proposed glasshouses is in 
a rural or urban district ; if it is within a rural 
district the erection may proceed and no one can 
interfere, for the road surveyor will have no 
power whatever in the matter. If within an 
urban district, it is possible that the building 
byelaws may make provision for such erections, 
and if so the byelaws must be observed. As to 
the byelaws, you must enquire locally, but it is 
improbable that any trouble will be caused by 


them—K. C. T. 


Trespass by domesticated animals. 
—I occupy one of six houses in a terrace, and 
the houses have each an enclosed garden in 
front, and a small narrow field, common to the 
use of the occupiers of the houses, adjoins the 
whole of the gardens. The garden of the end 
house is larger than the rest, and extends right 
across the field referred to, but is not fenced off 
from the field. The occupier of the end house 
keeps a dog, which runs over the whole of the 
gardens at will ; and also rabbits, which do much 
harm to the plants, etc., in the gardens. Has 
he the right to do this? What is the remedy ? 
—VIcTIM. 

*,* The occupier of the house in question has 
the right to keep what animals he chooses, but 
he must keep them so as not to injure his neigh- 
bours, unless the rabbits in question are wild 
ones, and in that case the occupier of any of the 
gardens may kill any rabbits he finds therein. 
If the rabbits are tame rabbits, their owner is 
in the same position as the owner of the ordinary 
farm stock. It is his duty to keep them from 
straying, and, if he neglects so to do, he is 
answerable for any damages done by the rabbits. 
The remedy is by action in the county court. 
No notice to their owner is necessary, as he is 
aware of the natural. tendency of rabbits to 
damage plants, etc., and so scienter need not be 
proved. It is, however, different in the case of 
a dog, for the natural disposition of a dog is not 
to damage the garden of another person, and 
probably scienter—i.e., knowledge (on the part 
of the owner) of the mischievous disposition of 
the dog must be proved. Give the owner notice 
that his dog trespasses and does damage, and, 
if he fails to keep the animal out afterwards, 
sue him in the county court for damages.— 


Kael: 


Crows and rooks and the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts.—Are crows and 
rooks protected by the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Acts? If so, what can be done to stop their 
destruction? There is a rookery near my house, 
and in the early part of the year the birds were 
nearly all destroyed by a man who set everyone 
at defiance because he had a gun licence.— 
Rooks. 

*,* The effect of the Acts in question, and of 
the local orders thereunder, is that in your 
district no wild birds may be sh¢t or killed 
between March Ist and August 11th, except in 
the case of any occupier or owner of any land, 
or any person authorised by such owner or 
occupier to kill or take wild birds on such land, 
Owners and occupiers, and those authorised by 
them, may shoot and kill upon such lands any 
wild birds (not being birds of game) not included 
in the schedule to the Act of 1880. Neither 
crows nor rovks are mentioned in the schedule, 
and so an occupier or owner of land, or any 
person authorised by him so to do, may kill 
crows and rooks all the year round on such 
land. If this werenot so a farmer or a gardener 
might simply have his crops ruined by crows 
from a neighbouring rookery, and he would 
have no redress. As you do not say when the 
man in question killed the rooks, nor upon 
whose land they were killed, it is impossible to 
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say whether any offence was committed, and 
until it is known what is wrong, it is impossible 
to point to the remedy.—K. C. T. 


Notice to quit ground wanted for 
building purposes.—I took a garden and a 
greenhouse from March, 1896, at the rent of 
£1 a quarter, no other agreement whatever. 
Am I entitled to a year’s notice to quit from 
March, 1899, or can they get me out with a six 
months’ notice ?—C. J. 

* * You say that the conditions upon which 
you took the place were that you should pay a 
rent of £1 a quarter, and so, if there was no 
reference to any other term, you area quarterly 
tenant, having taken the premises at so much a 
quarter. A quarter’s notice, expiring at the end 
of any quarter, will be sufficient to determine 
your tenancy. If you had taken the place by 
the year—that is, on a yearly tenancy—it would 
have been material to inquire if it was a market 
garden, but as the tenancy is quarterly it does 
not matter in what way the garden is cultivated. 


—K. C. T. 


CARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 
1898. 

Tue Epitor of Tun GARDEN and GARDENING 

ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 

tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 

Class 1.—CountRy Houses AND FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GUINEAS and a 
SEeconD Prize oF Five Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 

Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Five 
GUINEAS and a SECOND PrizE of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 

Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Atr.—A prize of Srx GuiInEAS and a SECOND 
PrizE OF THREB GUINEAS to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 

Class 4.—INDOOR FLOWERS AND PLANTs.—A 
prize of Fivn Guiness and a SECOND PRIzm oF 
THREE GuINEAS for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants. or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 

Class 5.—PICTURESQUE ErrEcts IN GARDENS. 
—A prize of Six Guryzas and a Sxconp Prizz 
oF THREE GurnEAS for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and park groups of trees or 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 

Class 6.—Bxrst GARDEN FRroits.—A prize of 
Five GuIngas and a Sxconp Prizxz or £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 

Class 7.—Bxst VEGETABLES.—A prize of 
Five Guinnas and a SEconD Prizh oF Two 
Guiness for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 








tabies under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 

Class 8.—VasEs, Cut FLowsrs, TABLE Dxco- 
RATIONS, ETO.—A prize of Frvm Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 

Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES oF Goop 
DesigN.—A prize of Fivn Gutnzas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include an 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or cae 
use. 25, V? bce has 

All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 

WHAT TO AVOID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
wnto competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, iron railings, 
wire, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
should be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the sowrce whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which ts open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 

Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very important. 

TuiRD.—All communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended should be marked on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled ‘*‘ Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose, 















































LADDERS, 
STEPS, 
TRESTLES, 


In great variety, for 

fruit picking, window 

cleaning, repairs, and 
painting. 


Carriage Paid. 





















< DETACHED — ap 
Set SEPARATELY. 


ciENDSTOL 
VARIOUS LENGTHS 


—— Price Lists post free 


———— Srom— 


HEATHMAN, Endell Street, LONDON, W.C. 


ETS.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, for 
protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, etc., cheapest 
and best in the market, 200 by 1 yd., 5s. 6d.; extra quality, 
8s., carriage paid. Any width sent on approval -SPASHETT 
& CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 
ARDENER (Head or Head Working), age 37. 
—S. BURGESS, Golders-hill, Hampstead, is desirous 
to obtain another Situation with any lady or gentleman 
requiring a good practical man as above, well versed in the 
growing of fruit and plants and the management of lawn, 
flower and kitchen garden. Leaving through the estate 
being sold for the extension ef Hampstead Heath. Sir A. 
Spencer Wells, Bart., will kindly answer any particulars 
respecting the above. 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE.—Fruit and Flower 
Grower (Tomatoes, &c.), 400 feet Glass Houses, excellent 
stock and connection, £300 needed. Also excellent fruit- 
erer’s in good position, £105.—Apply H. NOTCUTT GREEN, 
133, North-street, Brighton. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


i€6- We are, in future, compelled to go te 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding tho date of issue, 
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TO LOVERSOF GARDENING “= | 
4 AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET SENT GRATIS | 
& POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO= : 
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SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE-SHOE BOILER: 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HOT BLAST.5 
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Fix In END oF House. No BRICKWORK REQUIRED. 


Awarded First Prize in Open Competition by the 
R.H. Society. 


WILL BURN LONGER WITHOUT ATTENTION THAN 
ANY OTHER BOILER OF THIS TYPE, as well as 
being the most POWERFUL and ECONOMICAL 
MANUFACTURED. 


NO WASTE HEAT through front plate of Boiler, Compare 
sizes and shape with others and AVOID DISAPPOINT- 
MENT and LOSS. 

DON'T BUY CHEAP SMALL BOILERS WHIOH WILL 
NOT BURN THROUGH NIGHT WITHOUT 
ATTENTION. 

Catalogues and Estimates for Complete Apparatus FREE. 
Largest Show Rooms solely devoted to Heating 
Appliances in the Kingdom.: 


T CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 


65 & 65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, 
_LONDON, S.E. 















































THE 
; “TVORINE ” 
iced | WRITING 
: Disc, 
me Being made 
@ of a Celluloid 
ea and Xylonite 
4j| Composition, 
a2'is imperish- 
| able, and does 
yinot correde 
aq; Or eat away, 
like wood and 
metal labels; 
and being 
si ivory - white, 
when written 
upon it shows 
a| to perfection. 
™| And also, as 
eg | the writing is 
onthe Ivorine 
itself, it is 
permanent, 
a| though wash- 
‘| able, and does 
not become 
unreadable 
like all other labels, for hitherto all labels have been painted, 
as the paint gets old. It is for labelling every description of 
goods when used with or witbout the wires, and will last a 
century, either in a greenhouse, in a wine cellar, or out in a 
garden, and not only is it always ready for use, and may be 
wri'ten on both sides, but the name when written in pencil 
may be easily rubbed off, and so used as many times as desired. 
Price $d. per dozen; 8S. per gross, complete; 7s, per 
gross without wires, carriage paid. Size a little larger than 
illustration. (See List for other sizes.) Send for List of the 
West’s Patent Specialities and Samples (post free) and test 
them by keeping them in water. Special Ink, if required, in 
7d. bottles, per post. 
Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., 
ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 
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No. 1,017.—Von. XX. 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


NOTES ON TOMATOES. 


For wintER.—The chief reason these do not 
yield full crops during the early winter months 
is more often than not owing to not starting 
the plants soon enough in the summer. Unless 
strong plants, 3 feet at least in height, are well 
set with fruit by the end of September, at which 


time they are taken indoors and placed in their 
winter quarters, it is hardly worth troubling 
with them, as they would not repay for the room 
and attention they require. Sturdy plants 
should now be ready for placing into fruiting- 
pots. Nothing is gained by overpotting the 
plants, neither should they have very rich soil, 
or growth will be too free. Nine-inch pots and 
only three parts filled with soil will meet the 
requirements of the plants at first, as they can 
be top-dressed later on. Pot firmly, as this 
further tends to promote a sturdy growth. The 
plants should be stood in asunny position, but not 
exposedtowind. A piezeofslateshould be placed 
beneath each pot to prevent the roots taking to 
the ashes or other material on which they are 
standing, as well as to prevent the ingress of 
worms. Although the plants are all the better 
for full exposure to the sun so long as they are 
copiously supplied with water, it is well to 
shield the pots from its full force, or many of 
the roots may suffer. It is easily done if the 
plants are stood in line about a foot apart by 
laying a 9-inch board against them, which is 
better than plunging the pots in ashes. It is 
better to keep the plants to a single stem, 
affording a stout stake to each, so that growth 
can be secured against wind as it develops. If 
the plants have become rather tall before they 
are potted, it would be wise to twist the stems 
round the pots, the object being to induce them 
to form fruit clusters from base to summit. 
Although it is considered neither necessary nor 
desirable to syringe Tomato plants at any time, 
a slight dewing, say, twice a week after a very 
hot day tends to keep the plants healthy with- 
out the risk of encouraging disease. Manure 
water will not be required until the plants are 
well furnished with fruit and this has com- 
menced to swell. 

SUMMER PLANTS.—Feeding should commence 
directly a few pounds of fruit are swelling, and 
the plants should be relieved of these when they 
are about three parts coloured, especially if 
they have to be packed and sent any distance. 
The plants are often allowed to grow at will 
until a quantity of fruit has formed, when they 
are suddenly stripped of the main foliage and 
side-shoots so as to expose the fruit to the gun. 
Apart from this being very rough treatment to 
the plants, there is also a danger of the fruit 
being scalded by sudden exposure, caysing many 
of the finest to become useless. Let the sun 
act on the fruit by all means, but avoid strip. 
ping the plants suddenly of a quantity of foliage. 

lost of the plants, whether growing against a 
wall or trained to stakes in the open, will be all 
the better for a mulching of some description, 
which will assist to promote active surface-roots 
and also to swell off the fruit, 






































wish judges would learn to better appreciate the 
high-flavouring merits of the true Shallot and 
would reject the large reds; or if that is not 
done, then that there should be distinct classes 
for the large reds and for the old Shallots. 
The old brown variety has very glossy or silky 
coats that give a very refined aspect to the 
bulbs. That feature is never seen in the large 
reds.—A. D. 


Sowing Lettuce and Hndive.—Sow- 
ings of both these are made at the same time as 
Spring Cabbage, and practically treated in the 
same way. Itisalways desirable to have plenty 
of plants to draw from, notonly for autumn plant- 
ing, but for standing through the winter to be 
planted in warmer situations next March. 
Another sowing will be made shortly of Hicks’ 
Hardy White and Lee’s Immense, which will 
remain undisturbed until spring. Thin sowing 
is very necessary, as when the young plants 
come up too thickly they often decay owing to 
wet weather, and more are lost in this way than 
through frost. South or other warm borders 
will have to be prepared for pricking out a 
quantity of each at once, It is not necessary to 
dig in manure if the ground is in fairly good 
order, but after forking it over it should be 
made rather firm by treading, and a good dust- 
ing of wood-ashes afforded on the surface before 
planting commences. The firm soil will prevent 
to some extent grubs attacking the roots, while 
the wood-ashes will assist to ward off slugs. 
Any pits or frames that are available should be 
got ready to receive as many plants as possible. 
Fresh soil should be placed in these if necessary, 
so that the plants are brought well up to the 
glass. Where there is plenty of frames, some of 
them may be filled at once with young plants, 
and the lights only used to protect them during 
severe frosts ; others, of course, will be required 
for the storage of larger plants, which will be 
lifted and stood close together on the approach 
of bad weather.—P. 


Gathering herbs.—A good store of dry 
herbs during the winter is invaluable, and steps 
should be taken to collect and preserve a 
quantity of each kind before the season becomes 
too far advanced, as both Mint and Marjoram 
will lose substance in their leaves if not cut at 
once. To dry these properly, they should be 
made up in small bundles and suspended in a 
dry, airy shed. When laid in the sun to dry 
they wither too quickly and there is much 
waste, 


Spring Cabbage.—It is most important 
that good seed beds filled with healthy plants 
should be in all gardens at this season, so that 
the desired number of plants may be put out 
next month. As before explained, it is not wise 
ta trust to one sowing to produce all the plants 
required, and at least three lots of seed should 
be putin, The last sowing is generally valu- 
able for producing plants for spring planting, 
and the seed should be put in towards the end 
of the present manth. If the young plants 
grow freely, it is a goad plan to prick them out 
about 6 inches apart, burying their stems up to 
the seed leaf and treading the soil firmly round 
them ; they are then better able to withstand 
severe frost, and much time is saved, Recent 


VEGETABLE MARROWS. 


DurinG hot dry summers the value of the 
Vegetable Marrow as a reliable help to keep up 
the supply of the culinary department is more 
than ever apparent, for they continue to supply 
the tenderest young Marrows when Peas and 
Beans get hard. Everyone who has a garden, 
and needs a regular supply of vegetables, should 
always plant a full supply of these, so as to 
have a reserve to fall back on if other things 
fail. They are not only a reliable crop, but 
easy to grow, and for this reason we frequently 
find them relegated to the top of some rubbish 
heap, where they certainly do grow freely, as 
far as leaves are concerned, but when a quantity 
of medium - sized fruit is the object it is far 
better to plant them right out in the open 
ground, fully exposed to sun and air. 
Although they make less leaf growth, they pro- 
duce fruit at almost every joint ; and to have 
them at their best for table they should be cut 
while only about half the size one usually finds 
them in shops. The best plan I have found is 
to get several hand-lights, and dig out the soil 
about a spit deep, and put in a few spits of 
rotten manure, fill in the soil, and sow the seed 
at once. Set the hand-lights on, keeping them 
close until the young plants begin to grow 
freely, when they must have abundance of air, 
and finally have the lights taken right away. 
The long white and green running kinds are the 
most widely known, but the bush varieties are 
very useful for small gardens, as they form a 
dense tuft of leaves, and bear the fruit close in 
to the base. The Custard Marrow is greatly 
esteemed by some, but is hardly so prolific as the 
others. JAMES GROOM. 


Shallots.—I was a good deal grieved the 
other day when looking through the cottagers’ 
tent at the great Shrewsbury show to note that 
the chief prizes in the class for single dishes of 
Shallots were awarded to huge bulbs of the big 
Red Jersey, or Russian, as sometimes called. 
There were at least forty dishes staged, and 
some samples were singularly perfect in form 
and finish as well as of good size, yet even these 
were of the pale yellow and the brown forms of 
the old true Shallot, which is so greatly the 
better one of the respective strains. These 
roots are grown to give flavouring material 
chiefly, and both in texture and flavour the true 
old Shallot is greatly the superior. The large 
red more resembles a Potato or underground 
Onion in all its characteristics, but, of course, 
is redder. Shallots, too, are very largely 
pickled, but these big ones could not be used 
for such a purpose. Indeed, it is hard to 
understand of what value they are. The judges 
seem to think that merit alone is found in hig 
bulbs. Shallots seem never ta be invited from 
gardeners, although they, af course, graw 
them. Still, I think, on the whole, in an open 
competition cottagers would beat them. In 
recently judging some 400 allotments and 
gardens in al] parts of Surrey I do not think 
that Shallots as a crop were absent in any one 
case, Still—probably because the air is 
rather cooler and moister—I have never seen 
better than are staged at Shrewsbury. I could 
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showers have greatly assisted the seeds to ger- 
minate, but unless the soil is kept in a moist 
condition by rain, watering the beds must be 
resorted to, or growth will be slow and the 
plants become stunted. Some well-decayed 
manure has been worked into a piece of ground 
ready to receive the first batch, by which time 
it will have become settled and in good condi- 
tion when the plants are ready for putting out. 
Dust the seed-beds occasionally should there be 
any sign of fly attacking the plants. 


GARDHN WORK * 


Conservatory.— Montbretias and Hya- 
cinthus candicans in good-sized pots planted 
thickly make useful grouping plants in the cool 
conservatory just now, and are easily grown. 
Double Daffodils for early flowering should be 
potted soon. A dozen bulbs in an 8-inch pot 
make a good show, and if potted now and 

laced outside to make roots they will bear a 
Fittle forcing to get them into bloom by Christ- 
mas or very soon after ; but they must be potted 
early. Our earliest lot were potted at the end 
of August with the Freesias and Roman Hya- 
cinths. The miniature French Hyacinths are 
very useful to grow thickly in boxes for cut- 
ting, especially the white varieties, as white 
flowers are always in demand. For early 
flowering a few Harrisi Lilies should be potted 
as soon as they arrive. We have given up 
growing the Madonna Lilies in pots, preferring 
the Trumpet Lily, which bears forcing better, 
and is not so liable to disease. Tuberous and 
other Begonias are still making a brave show. 
As soon as they cease to be effective place out- 
side to ripen. The best way to work up a good 
collection of these is to buy a few of the best 
varieties, and save seeds, and keep selecting the 
best of these for seed parents. Tree Carnations 
will now be in their lowouing pots, and those 
opening their buds should be taken to the con- 
servatory; but many will not be required till 
winter, and may remain in frames, where the 
lights can be placed over them when heavy 
rains come. Itisno use trying to grow Car- 
nations in pots without good loam, and it is 
better where the local loam is not good to get 
a supply from a better source. We get our 
loam for Pelargoniums, Chrysanthemums, etc., 
from Kettering, and we find plants do well 
init. The railway carriage is expensive, but 
the loam gives good results. Peat-lovin 
subjects, such as Heaths, Azaleas, ete., aidan 
have similar care bestowed upon them in the 
selection of their soil. See that the permanent 
subjects growing in the border are well supplied 
with water. It is not always convenient to use 
the syringe where many plants are in bloom ; 
but where night ventilation is given freely 
the night dews will be beneficial. © Noisette 
Roses planted out in a good border are nearly 
always in flower. If any pruning is necessary 
it should be done now, as when the fires are 
lighted later on there will be plenty of blossoms 
01 the new growth. 


Stove.—It will soon be necessary to bring 
back tender plants which have been taken to 
other houses, and where the stove is not large 
some sacrifice of old plants has to be made. 
This will be better than crowding more plants 
iito the house than can be accommodated with- 
o1it injury. Therefore, some of the worst 
secimens should be discarded to give more 
room for better things. Such things as 
Bouvardias, which have been grown during the 
summer in pits or frames, will do in a warm 
greenhouse. Begonias also, such as Gloire de 
Lorraine and others of the fibrous-rooted 
section, do best in what may be called an 
intermediate temperature. Some of the for- 
wardest of the Poinsettias will require a little 
warmth shortly to give size to the heads of 
bracts, but there is no hurry abdut this if the 
leaves remain healthy. Fires will have to be 
lizhted now as the nights will be cold, and 
plants from the beopiaalaes time in a low tem- 
perature. Gloxinias, which have done flower- 
lug, may be put away to rest. 


Grapes scalding and cracking.— 
These are not affected or influenced by the 


* In cold or northern districts the operations neferred 
to under “‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days toa 
laren later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


same treatment in the same way. Scalding is 
due to deficient ventilation, especially early in 
the morning. It is influenced also by the way 
the growth is treated. Close pinching, by 
reducing the breadth of foliage, adds to the 
liability to scald. Scalding takes place just 
about the time of the last swelling of the 
berries, and if just a week or so before the 
lateral growth is allowed to extend a little it 
may prove a mitigating circumstance. But 
early ventilation is of the utmost importance. 
The moisture inside the house should never be 
permitted to condense on the berries. A little 
ventilation should be left on all night and the 
ventilators opened further at six in the morn- 
ing. As regards cracking, this arises mainly 
from the berries being stunted by drought 
earlier in the season. Very few take the trouble 
to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the condition of the Vine borders, and so, to 
a large extent, are groping in the dark. 


Mushroom-house.—Make up new beds 
now in the house in succession as fast as the 
manure comes to hand and is prepared. Mix a 
proportion of loamy-soil with the manure, 
according to the freshness of the latter. To 
shorten the period of preparation, turn and 
intermix, and get it thoroughly blended, and, 
when the heat arises, turn it again and make up 
the bed. Good straw is of utmost importance 
in Mushroom culture. The details, however, are 
so often given that I need not refer to them 
further here. Outside beds, when dry—and 
they will take a good deal of moistening—should 
be watered with liquid-manure, applied through 
arosed pot. A little salt will be beneficial, say 
a tablespoonful in each 3-gallon can of water. 


Ferns under glass.—The tender Ferns 
paced outside in shady glens will soon have to 
@ taken back. And if anything requires re- 
potting attention should be given to it now, but 
as arule specimen Ferns will not require re- 
potting now, though young plants, seedlings, 
ete., may be shifted on any time. 


Window plants.—Cyclamens which have 
died down will require shaking out and re- 
potting. Shake out and repot Freesias, and 
keep them in cold-frame for the present. Sow 
Mignonette, and top-dress Chrysanthemums in 
small pots. 


Outdoor Garden.—Continue the propa- 
gation of all kinds of plants. Evergreen 
shrubs may be propagated from cuttings and 
layers now. All the more delicate and choice 
things should be firmly inserted in sandy soil in 
frames in a shady spot, or, at any rate, must be 
shaded from bright sunshine. ‘We prefer to 
have our cutting beds on the north side of a 
wall, 2 inches of coal-ashes bein placed in the 
bottom to keep out worms, oH then a bed of 
sandy soil, from 4 inches to 6 inches thick on 
top, and made firm, and a sprinkling of sand 
on top. In such a bed all kinds of evergreens 
will root if kept moist. The cuttings should 
be lightly dewed over every afternoon. When 
the weather is bright choice hardy plants, 
Pentstemons, Perennial Candytufts, and any 
other plants, will strike under similar condj- 
tions. Hardy edging plants, such as Santolina 
incana, Euonymus_radicans variegata, and 
Golden Thyme will strike freely now. The 
sites for new plantations of Hollies and other 
trees and shrubs should be trenched and pre- 
pared now for autumn planting. Gather seeds 
of choicest annual and other flowering plants. 
There will be plenty of hardy things in bloom 
now, including Hollyhocks, Antirrhinums, Core- 
opsis, Scabious, both perennial and annual. 
The last are beautiful for cutting, and there is 
plenty of variety in colour. The only chance 
of keeping Sweet Peas growing in dry weather 
is to mulch and water copiously. 


Fruit garden.—Look over Peaches ripen- 
ing daily, and gather all which are very forward 
to prevent them falling, as a bruised Peach, 
unless eaten at once, is of no use. Where 
Peaches have to be packed for travellin , gather 
before they are quite ripe, as soon as t ey will 
part readily from the stalk. Paper-shavings is 
the best packing. material, though wood-wool 
will do. Only one layer should be placed in 
each box, and the fruit should be firmly packed. 
We generally use. boxes that will hold 2 dozen 
fruits, but several boxes can be tied together to 
send by rail. If there are any signs of canker 
in the main stems of Melons, surround the 
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diseased stem with quick-lime the moment the 
discoloration is noticed, and replace the 
exhausted lime with fresh frequently. If 
attended to as soon as the disease appears the 
lime treatment may effect a cure; at any rate, 
it will keep the plants young till the Melons are 
ripe. Do not save seeds from Melons where 
there is the slightest tendency to canker, and it 
will be better to keep the soil round the collar 
of the plant dry. The recently-planted Straw- 
berries, where mulched an watered, are 
established, and making new foliage. Young 
plants, if properly Sabo for, produce the finest 
fruit. Gather early Pears and Apples as soon 
as they will part readily from the stalk, but as 
these early fruits will not keep long, the season 
will be prolonged if the fruits are gathered 
a week or ten days before the others are quite 
ready. Usually the fruits on the south side 
of the trees are ready first. 

Vegetable garden.—Plant out Cabbages 
as soon as the plants are ready. If a few plants 
are set out rather thickly on the early border 
they will turn in very early. Succession may 
be planted afterwards on the open quarter. 
As the plants on the early border will not be 
left to produce a second crop the early sorts 
only should be planted, and the rows may be 
15 inches apart, and the plants 12 inches apart 
in the rows. Wrap paper or hay-bands round 
Cardoons, and earth up when ready. The work 
must be done in dry weather, or when the 
growth is dry. Give late Globe Artichokes 
liquid-manure. The plants that were cut over 
in June will be showing young heads now. 
Sow more Spinach. This is a most important 
winter vegetable. Cottagers might grow it. 
Tomatoes outside are ripening now, and all 
surplus foliage should be removed to let the- 
sun and air in amongst them. Water should 
be given to plants against hot walls. Plant out 
Walcheren Cauliflowers to come in later, give 
plenty of water, draw rather deep drills, and 
plant in the drills ; mulch with good manure. 
Tie leaves over the hearts of Cauliflowers 
turning in. Liquid-manure should be given to 
Tomatoes under glass. If overdone the fruit 
may crack and be useless. There will be 
unpleasantness for the gardener who is short of 
salading during the autumn, therefore plant 
freely. E. Hoppay, 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


—_— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

September 5th.—Potted up Arum Lilies which 
have been planted out. Thrashed out new 
kinds of Sweet Peas that were left for seed. 
Loosened the ties of budded Roses. Gathered 
several kinds of Apples, Pears, and Plums. 
Shifted double white Primulas into 6-inch pots, 
and picked off flowers. Planted out rooted 
cuttings of choice Pinks. Opened out late 
blooming Chrysanthemums. 


September 6th. — Rearranged stove, and 
brought back a few plants that had been taken 
to other houses. Shifted on late struck 
Poinsettias and other winter-flowering plants. 
Potted more early-flowering bulbs, including a. 
lot of Narcissi and French Miniature 
Hyacinths. Shifted ona lot of Tomato cuttings 
intended to fruit early in winter after 
Christmas. They will be grown in pots 
altogether in a light span-house. 


September 7th.—Shook out and repotted the 
remainder of the cut-down Pelargoniums. Put 
in cuttings of dark purple Heliotrope. Tied in 
climbers in conservatory. An arch covered 
with dark Heliotrope is now beautiful. Some 
of the largest Spirzeas were shortened back to 
get a new growth to flower late. Planted 
several frames with Bath Cos and Tom Thumb 
Cabbage Lettuces. Looked over Roses to cut 
away faded flowers. 


September 8th.—Cleared away some exhausted 
Peas. Dressed the land with soot and forked 
it in, and sowed it with Winter Spinach in drills 
15 inches apart. Planted out Cabbages for 
springuse. Looked over Incurved Chrysanthe- 
mums to select buds, removed surplus shoots, 
etc. To some extent this is even a daily affair 
now. The trapping of earwigs is taking up time 
daily. Some varieties receive liquid-manure 
twice a week. ; 

September 9th.—Pricked out a lot of Forgei- 
me-nots from boxes. Put in Pansy and other 
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cuttings. We always have outting-beds ready 
for plants at this season. When making up 
beds a long stretch is prepared in a shady spot, 
a part being prepared for glass and the remain- 
der for outdoor stuff. Earthed up more Celery 
and Leéks. Planted a small house with late 
Melons. 


September 10th:—Took up a plot of second 
early Potatoes, among which in alternate rows 
Brussels Sprouts and other winter greens had 
been planted. Thinned out early-sown Mig- 
nonette. Shifted on more of the strongest 
Cyclamen and Primulas. Repotted several 


specimen Camellias. Lifted up a lot of scarlet | 
and other Salvias and Eupatoriums, and potted | 


for winter blooming, but for the present they 
will stand under north wall. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


THE EREMURI., 


I sEND you a photograph of Eremurus robustus 
and E. himalaicus, grown in Yorkshire. They 
were planted last Gotaber under a west 

wall, sheltered from the south. The 
last March frost injured the tips of the 
leaves, which were much too advanced 
for the time of year, but no harm was 
done beyond that. L. BETHELL. 

Newton Kyme, Tadcaster. 


TUFTED PANSIES—SELECTION 
FOR BEDDING. 
(IN REPLY To ‘‘W. S.”) 


THERE are few if any other hardy plants 
to be compared with Tufted Pansies for 
hedding. For gardens we prefer autumn 
planting, and if this is carried out 
during October, the earlier half of the 
month preferred, there is usually sufti- 
cient open weather for the plants to 
become established before the winter 
setsin. Itis certainly getting late to 
propagate for autumn planting, and to 
make up for lost time, if your old plants 
were cut down recently, they should 
now be developing a large number of new 
shoots, and these may be detached 
with small roots emitting from their 
base. If these pieces be dibbled in as 
soon as possible, and a sheltered posi- 
tion for the propagating bed be selected, 
they should make good plants by mid- 
October. Our reason for advocating 
autumn planting is the early display of 
blossoms in the spring, and by that 
time these plants have attained a 
goodly size, and with the advent of nice 
genial weather the blossoms develop at 
a marvellous rate. By adopting this 
rule of planting you can ensure the 
garden being quite gay with the dainty 
blcoms of these flowers from April 
onwards. You ask us for a varied 
selection of sorts suitable for the pur- 
pose under notice, and in doing so we 
will confine ourselves te those which 
partake of the essentials of a bedding 
plant—viz., dwarf, compact, or creeping- 
like growth, combined with a free display 
of blossoms, and also possessing good self- 
colours, with a few good fancy types of the 
flower for contrast as well as for decerative 
effect. If you have not got the sorts men- 
tioned below any good specialist should be 
able to supply you, and also obtain for 
you sorts which may not be in his own 
catalogue. Plants may be had at from ten 
shillings to fifteen or eighteen shillings per 
hundred, and if cuttings are bought, these may 
be had at about half the price of plants. 

A SELECTION OF TWELVE sorts should be 
represented by Blue Gown, pale mauve-blue, 
very dwarf, compact, and free ; Florizel, lovely 
blush-lilac, free and dwarf; Mary Scott, pure 
white, faintly tinted blue early in the year, 
dwarf sturdy habit of growth, and free flower- 
ing; Virginius, very pale blush, good dwarf 
habit, and a profuse bloomer ; Princess Louise, 
rich yellow, good constitution, dwarf compact 
habit, and specially good early and late in the 
season ; Devonshire Cream, lovely rich cream, 
remarkably free-growing sort, splendid constitu- 
tion, and a profuse flowering sort. 











The fore- | 


going six sorts are all rayless flowers. Others 
worthy of culture are Magic, bright rose, very 
free and compact, large flowers ; Pembroke, one 
of the very best rayless yellow flowers, and in 
remarkably fine form until July ; Duchess of 
Fife, primrose, edged blue, splendid spreading 
habit of growth, and one of the best; Mrs. 
C. F. Gordon, deep bluish-purple and white, 
alternately marked. This plant has the best 
habit of this type of the plant. Nellie, cream- 
white, large rayless flowers on stout erect foot- 
stalks, most desirable habit, free flowering ; 
and Ophelia, a deep heliotrope-blue, rayless 
flowers of large size, and quite a novelty ; good 
dwarf habit.. If this is not sufficient to meet 
your needs, we would suggest the following 


TWENTY-FOUR VARIETIES.—In addition to the 
twelve sorts enumerated above, the list should 
be supplemented by the following twelve reliable 
sorts : Christiana, cream-white with rich orange 
edge,. rayless, a profuse bloomer, splendid 
crawling-like habit; Masterpiece one of the 
purest white rayless novelties of the year, com- 
pact habit, capital constitution, and remarkably 
free flowering; Bridegroom, pale mauve- 


Eremurus robustus and E. himalaicus. From a photograph 


by Miss C. Bethell, Newton Kyme, Tadcaster. 


lavender, this is a gem, very free and good, com- 
/pact habit; Kitty Hay, deep yellow rayless 
| self, a shade of colour standing out quite dis- 


tinct from all others, and an ideal bedding sort ; 
William Niel, pale rose pink, and when massed is 
most effective, splendid constitution ; Celeste, 
pretty lavender-blue with clear yellow eye, 
rayless, wonderfully free and compact, and a 
most continuous blossoming sort ; Lemon Queen, 
large pale yellow self, neatly rayed, capital 
dwarf habit, free and constant ; White Empress, 
pure white, an immense rayless flower, good 
compact habit, and a most continuous bloomer ; 
Border Witch, white shaded and edged blue. 
This variety is seen at its best both early and late 
in the season, and prefers a cool situation, good 
dwarf habit ; Cottage Maid, violet-purple and 
lavender, one of the best of the fancy flowers, 


very free and continuous, although the habit. 


leaves much to be desired ; Ethel Hancock, the 
purest of white, with rich orange-yellow rayless 
eye, dwarf, compact, and free; this plant is 
seen to great advantage in the pure air of the 
country ; and Floralie, palest primrose, neatly 
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edged blue, rayless ; this is a gem, ahd desetven 
a place in all collections, beautiful dwarf habit. 

A FEW OF THE MINIATURE FLOWERED sorts are 
worth growing, because of their chaste, refined 
character and their delicious fragrance. These 
should: be Violetta, white flushed yellow ; 
Walter B. Child, white, margined pale blue ; 
Lyric, pile blush rose; Ophir, yellow ; Blue 
Bell, soft shatle of purple-blue ; May, yellow 
centre, shading to pale lemon at edges; and Gold 
Crest, deep golden-yellow. The habit of these 
plants is perfect in every way for bedding, and 
they are charming when freely flowered. 





A garden in Stoke Newington, N. 
—As one who hes been a constant reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for many years, and 
derived much instruction and pleasure from its 
perusal, I beg to enclose a photograph of my 
garden. I dothe whole work myself (with the 
exception of the very rough part). I venture 
to hope you will not pronounce my efforts un- 
successful, especially if you bear in mind m 
proximity to London: You will notice a small 
portion of the fence to the right of picture (inside 
which I have placed wire-netting at right angles 
to keep out cats), and you will see that I have a 
road border this side of garden ; the path, which 
is almost hidden by the projecting house and con- 
servatory, takes up the other side, edged by 
another border somewhat narrower. I have 
virtually concealed the fence and wirework by 
Dahlias, Tropeolum tuberosum, Clematis, 
Eccremocarpus, etc., and ‘‘Geraniums;” the 
latter I have kept for ten or eleven years, and 
trained them fan-shape, so as to cover as much 
space as possible without being bulky. They 
are at least 5 feet high, and a mass of foliage 
and bloom from the ground upwards. The 
border contains a great variety of flowers such 
as Carnations, Delphiniums, Tigridias, Hele- 
nium pumilum, Campanulas of various kinds, 
Fuchsias, Phloxes, Harpalium, | Anemone 
japonica, etc. There are also three pillar 
Roses—viz., Mme. Isiere, W. A. Richardson, 
and Aimée Vibert, the two first have been 
flowering very freely all the season ; the latter 
is so luxuriant that I am afraid it is making too 
much wood to bloom. There are also several 
bush Roses which have flowered profusely. In 
the end border you will notice Bocconia cordata, 
which is a very stately specimen. To the left is 
a plant of Chicory (this I think is by no means 
common), and almost as tall as the former, and a 
perfect mass of blue when the sun is not too 
hot. There are also tall ‘‘Geraniums’’ to form 
a background, and in front Gladioli, Begonias, 
Petunias, Alstrcemerias, etc. The two large 
clumps at each end are Montbretias, and are 
now very Borgeons, Behind this border the 
path is taken, and then down the centre 
of the remainder of garden, where I have on 
one side a bed of bush Rose-trees, and on the 
other Raspberry-canes, also several Pear and 
Plum-trees. To cover the fence at the end I 
have the Parsley-leaved Bramble and Japanese 
Wineberry, I should add my garden runs up 
to the New River Company’s reservoir, there - 
fore there are some acres of open space adjoir - 
ing.—W. T. Jonnson, Lyndale, Fairholt-road. 

*,* The photograph was on too reduced a 
scale for us to get a good i1esult from, but we 
hope to illustrate what is evidently a very inte: - 
esting London garden. 

Zephyranthes Atamasco.—This plant 
is used as an edging to a border of rare bulbs and 
other things, and the pure white blossoms 
appearing so freely from the almost grassy bed 
of leaves make a very pleasing display. Tle 
blossoms individually are not unlike those of the 
Crocus, only larger and stronger, while the dark 
green roundish leaves falling away from tke 
blossoms prevent these being besmeared with 
dirt. The plant is so nearly akin to evergreen 
that it is worth using much more freely in son e 
such spots as this, either in the woodland, cn 
Grass, or in the rock garden. In any svch 
position where it may remain permanent {or 
three or four years and its blossoms receive 
protection the snowy flowers in the autumn are 
always pleasing. 





“The Hnglish Flower Garden.”—6éth Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 153. Of all 
Booksellers. 
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L. ANTIRRHINIFOLIA.—This elegant little rock 
plant makes a spreading mass about 2 feet 
across, and about 6 inches to 8 inches high. — It 
has the advantage of not spreading so rapidly 
as some of the other kinds. The flowers are 
arranged in a raceme, and are bright purple in 
colour. It is of the easiest possible culture. 

L. SAXATILIS is also a pretty rock plant, but 
it is not common. The dark brown spots on 
the yellow flowers are a distinct feature of the 
plant. The native 

L. CyMBALARIA, which one finds wild, and 
often sees so lovingly cultivated in hanging pots 
by cottagers who pride themselves on their fine 
‘Mother of Thousands,” deserves consideration 
in the rock garden and on walls. It revels in 


THE BEST LINARIAS (TOAD-FLAX). 


Ture beautiful native flower L. vulgaris is hand- 
some enough for any border, even as one sees it 
growing in wild or in neglected gardens, but, 
cultivated and grown in a large mass, I think 
that it will compare favourably with any hardy 
perennial of a similar stamp. There is another 
yellow Linaria, L. genistefolia, which, though 
it is not so fine as L. dalmatica, I should always 
have if my garden were big enough. These four 
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yoy’ . |a moist, semi-shady place. The white variety 
rf , ii { jy’ | is even prettier than the purple flowered Lupe. 
Vert Lap “ L. ANTICARIA is a modest little species not 
LA er PY very showy, but a capital plant for the rock 





garden, as it grows in dense little tufts, and 
sows itself freely. Its flowers are of a dull 
white, tinged with lilac, and delicately veined. 
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ANNUAL ToOAD-FLAXES. 
The annual Linarias number among them a 
few indispensable kinds, which are as beautiful 
as they are deservedly popular. There seem to 


Linaria multipunctata,. 


yellow Linarias, the Macedonian, Dalmatian, 
Genista-leaved, and the British, together with 
that interesting and beautiful variety Peloria, 
are the only kinds I know in cultivation, and I 
should favour all, as being capable of produ- 
cing a broad and lasting touch of yellow after 
midsummer in a warm sunny border. 

The other perennial Linarias suitable for a 
border are not important. 

L. TRIORNITHOPHORA is pretty enough where 
it flourishes, but it is so often disappointing 
that I should not rely on it for effect. It has 
large flowers from pale to deep purple, with 
yellow palates (to use a non-botanical term). 
It is what a gardener would call a thin and 
‘‘miffy” plant. Being a native of the sunny 
south (Spain and Portugal), it does not take 
kindly to a northern garden. 

L. puRPUREA is also not worth consideration. 
It is a tall thin plant with spikes of purple 
flowers, yet though it is also from the south, it 
likes England so much that it has become 
naturalised in places and finds a place in English 
botany books. One sees it sometimes on old 
walls, and there it is pretty and harms no one. 

The Alpine Linarias contribute much to the 
rock garden. There is not a prettier and 
perhaps more popular alpine plant than 

L. ALPINA from the Alps of Europe, where it 
flourishes, and it generally does everywhere ; it 
makes spreading tufts that during summer till 
late autumn bear crowds of tiny purple flowers 
adorned. with blotches of deep orange. It 
should be seen in masses a yard square, and as 





Try-leaved Toad-Flax (L. Cymbalaria). 


be three distinct species from which the 
numerous varieties now mentioned in seed 
catalogues have been derived. These are 
L. bipartita from Portugal, L, maroccana from 
Morocco, and L. reticulata from Portugal. 
These and their varieties, together with allied 
species, are among the choicest hardy annuals. 
Though in the matter of annuals the inexperi- 
enced are liable to error in the selection of the 
best, no one need ever hesitate to sow broad 
patches of these Linarias, as they never, when 
well grown, have that weedy appearance that 
so many other annuals have, and which make 
so many gardens commonplace and_ shabby 
towards the close of summer. They grow from 
a few inches to a foot high, and are slender and 
elegant in habit. 

L. reticunata has clusters of red-purple 
flowers, with yellow blotches and prettily 
veined. In the variety aureo-purpurea the 
richness of both these colours is intensified. 

L. BIPARTITA takes its name from the cleft 
labellum of the flowers. It grows in an erect 
tuft, the flowers violet-blue, spotted with white 
and yellow. There is also a white variety and 
another called splendida, with fine deep purple 
flowers. 

L. mARoccANA has bright rich violet-purple 
flowers and continues in bloom a long time. It 





L. reticulata. 


it seeds freely there is no reason why only small 
bits scattered here and there should be seen. 

L. HEPATICAFOLIA (the Hepatica-leaved Toad- 
Flax), from Corsica, is also a first-rate alpine, 
but not so attractive as alpina. It is nearly 
always in flower in summer and autumn, and 
good masses in a rock garden are conspicuous. 


is dwarfer than L. bipartita and is an elegant 
little plant, but perhaps more delicate than the 
others. 

L. MuttrpuncTATA has a dwarf growth, the 
flowers bright orange, spotted with black. 

L. MARITIMA, with pale violet flowers, is 
mentioned as new in this year’s seed catalogue 
of that well-known and reliable authority on all 
matters relating to flower seeds—Mr. Thom) son, 
of Ipswich—and though I do not know it, I 
should trust his estimate of the plant as being a 
good annual. He includes various others, such 
as L. Perezi, tristis, reflexa, spartea, but unless 
a specialty is made of annuals, I think that 





The Three-Birds. Toad-Flax (Il. triornithophora), 


those I have described are sufficient in a general 
way. 

The culture of these select Linarias gives 
very little trouble. The border kinds flourish 


in any good soil if light, warm, and sunny, and ~ 


the native L. vulgaris and its variety Peloria 
(which has five spurs to each flower instead of 
one) seem to delight in poor soil. They ought, 
as I said before, to be grouped in broad masses 
in order to be effective, and as they are mid- 
season flowers, they might have autumnal 
flowers behind them with dwarfer spring and 
summer things in the front of them. 

The rock Linarias will thrive on any rock in 
good soil and full sun. They must not be 
expected to flourish on a heap of stones or 
clinkers with but little soil for them to root 
into, as one commonly sees. A properly made 
rockery has a great mass of good soil beneath 
the rocks, which should serve to keep the plants 
dry in winter and afford a cool, moist place 
beneath and between them for their roots dur- 
ing the hot and dry summer. Plants, even 
rock plants, cannot live on rocks alone, but on 
the good soil that is beneath them. This simple 
condition is being continually disregarded by 
even those who ought to know better, and also 
profess to build rockeries for those who pay for 





L. bipartita. 


them. The annual Linarias give the most 
trouble to grow well, and that is why so few 
grow them to perfection. Being all hardy 
annuals they require to be sown in light soil, 


not too rich, in an open sunny spot, and as soon ~ 


as the seedlings are large enough to handle they 
should be thinned out, allowing from 3 inches 
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to 5 inches between the plants. On this timely 
thinning much depends with these, and, in fact, 
all annuals. People generally sow much too 
thickly, but there is not much harm in that 
provided the thinning is done properly. The 
seeds may be sown in March if the weather is 
favourable, and the sowings may continue till 
the end of May, by which a succession of flower- 
ing patches may be obtained. But a few good 
masses a yard square sown at intervals of a 
fortnight at the beginning and middle of April 
will be satisfactory in most gardens. In warm 
southern gardens seeds may be sown in the open 
air in autumn, and the seedlings will winter out- 
of-doors. In this way the results are more 
satisfactory. Wee 





Spring flowers.—Those who want to 
have a show of bright flowers in their gardens 
in the spring and early summer should take 
advantage of the present moist condition of the 
ground to get late Wallflowers in various 
colours of crimson, buff, yellow, and sulphur, 
planted out thinly into nursery beds in the 
open, where, growing into nice sturdy stuff, they 
may be fit to transplant with balls of soil to 
beds and borders in November, after tender 
plants have been cleared off. Then it is a good 
time now to make sowings of Silenes pendula 
and compacta, Myosotis dissitiflora Victoria 
and sylvatica, Limnanthes Douglasi, Nemo- 


distinct from anything else in the garden at the 
same time. I plant in February, and they are 
in bloom about the first week in August, and 
the branched spikes are at their best about the 
middle of the month, a time when many of the 
biennial plants need clearing away, and when 
anything with fresh green foliage and striking 
colour in the flower is welcome. Like 
Gladiolus, which they much resemble in foliage, 
they defy drought and look fresh and fair when 
many other plants are drooping. Montbretia 
Pottsi and M. crocosmizflora are both well 
worthy of a place in every garden.—J. G., 
Gosport. 





FERNS. 


FERNS FOR HANGING-BASKETS. 


Ferns with drooping fronds are extremely 
ornamental when grown in hanging-baskets, as 
then the habit of the plant is displayed to the 
fullest extent. One of the most elegant Ferns 
for this kind of work is Pteris scaberula, which 
does well in a greenhouse temperature and is of 
moderate growth; it has beautifully divided 
fronds and creeping rhizomes that soon travel 
over the surface of a small basket or pot and 
clothe them with the richest of greenery. 
Davallia Novee-Zealandiwe is also a very choice 
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phila insignis to winter on a dry place ; also, 
where not previously sown, Pansy-seed. But | 
where a good effect from Pansy plants and 
tufted forms is desired, the plants should be of 
named varieties, and old ones lifted, divided, 
and replanted, being kept moist and growing, 
will give good sturdy stuff to put out in 
November. The rains will have given new life 
to Polyanthuses and Primroses, if old ones, 
and young ones from spring sowings, if still in 
the seed-beds or boxes, had better be tempora- 
rily transplanted to encourage strong root 
formation. Old plants, if thought too large, will 
be best divided and planted afresh early in the 
autumn. Double White Pinks and Blood-red 
Daisies will be all the better now for lifting, 
dividing, and replanting in good soil, as with 
plenty of moisture they will be encouraged to 
make good growth. With such surfacing plants 
as are here referred to, and a good selection of 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Tulips, Crocuses, Snow- 
drops, and various other bulbs, a very beautiful | 
show of flowers can be had in the garden in 
the spring that cannot be too highly estimated, 


and yet all obtained very cheaply. Still, none/a very striking effect. 
of these things can be had unless now prepared. | plant it needs plenty of root-space, and all 


A fine show of flowers in the spring in a garden | through the summer an abundant supply of 
is often far more acceptable than is one of gay|water to keep it in health. 


colours in the hot months of summer.—A. D. 
Montbretias 





orientalis is also a handsome kind ; but, being 
for massing. — The|ofastiffer habit of growth, is not so well adapted 
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ia. (See page 406.) 


Fern for a basket, in appearance somewhat 
after the manner and character of the preceding, 
but rather more dense in habit, and the fronds 
are a darker green in colour. Acrophorus 
immersus is another Fern well adapted for 
baskets ; it has creeping stolons that traverse 
the soil and send fronds above and below, thus 
forming, when suspended, a complete globe of 
elegant verdure. This last-named species being 
deciduous dies down early in the autumn, after 
which it should be kept rather dry till February 
or March, when, with a gentle watering occa- 
sionally, the roots will soon start into growth 
again. <Asplenium flaccidum is remarkably 
graceful in a basket or vase; the fronds are 
pendulous, and range from 2 feet to 3 feet long 
each. Like most of the Aspleniums, it is vivi- 
parcus, besides which it seeds freely, and, 
therefore, admits of ready increase. Where a 
fine bold plant is required, and room can be 
afforded it, there is nothing to equal Wood- 
wardia radicans, the fronds of which being 
not only broad, but long and bold, and 
when in an _ elevated situation produce 
Being a strong-growing 


W oodwardia 
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favoured spot, the most suitable covering for 
the crown of the plant during the winter being 
a few dry Beech or Oak-leaves, kept in place by 
a handful of Bracken. Nephrolepis tuberosa is 
an exceedingly ornamental Fern, and will cover 
a basket quicker than auy other with which I 
am acquainted. It sends ont its long wiry 
stolons in all directions, and each of these forms 
a plant at the end, which emits a number of 
elegant-looking wavy fronds that have a light 
and graceful appearance. The foregoing are all 
greenhouse sorts ; among the stove species there 
are several, a pretty and diminutive one being 
Nephrolepis pectinata. The most striking 
species of Nephrolepis is N. davallioides, which 
has fronds several feet in length (when in a 
healthy state), and so persistently drooping 
that they can only be seen to advantage when 
much elevated, as the plants may be in baskets 
suspended to girders or rafters, or placed in 
high pockets on rockwork—one or other of 
which positions this Fern should always have. 
Goniophlebium subauriculatum, which has 
much the same habit of growth, should be 
treated in a similar manner. Lygodiums, too, 
such as L. scandens and L. palmatum, form 
exceedingly graceful objects in baskets, the 
first-named of these two Ferns being quite a 


climber. Under favourable circumstances it 
produces growth several yards in length, 
and this may be trained to grow in 


almost any direction required. 
need greenhouse heat. There are several 
of the closely allied Lycopodiums (Club 
Mosses) too, such as Galeotti and uncinatum, 
that make lovely basket-plants, the last-named 
being quite unique in character, as, besides 
being very trailing in habit, the colour of its 
fronds and leaves is of a glaucous metallic-look- 
ing green, which renders it very distinct, and 
gives the plant a charming appearance. All 
that is necessary in starting with any of the 
above-named is to line the baskets in which they 
are to be planted with Moss, and then fill them 
with rough peat and fibry-loam, in which they 
do well. Ferns and Lycopodiums, when grown 
in baskets, are naturally much exposed to the 
air, therefore they require frequent watering to 
keep the soil moist, but so ornamental are they 
that they are deserving of any amount of 
attention that may be bestowed on them. 


These only 


EG 





Propagating Clematis montana 
(O. H. K.).—Cuttings strike freely if firm side- 
shoots are selected and dibbled into a shaded 
frame in summer. The soil should consist of 
finely-sifted loam, with half the quantity of 
silver-sand added. The shoots near the base 
may also be layered during September. Proceed 
by forking up the ground around the plant, and 
add some fine sand or road-scrapings. Make soil 
firm, and cut a niche with a flat trowel. Take 
the shoot in the left hand and make an incision 
with a sharp knife just below a joint. Bring 
the knife slanting upward through the joint, 
making a cut about | inch in length. Give the 
shoot a slight twist so that the tongue or cut 
part may point downwards in the mark prepared 
by the trowel. It is usual to have about 6 inches 
of the growth protruding out of the soil, Honey- 
suckles and Ivies are propagated by cuttings 
inserted in sandy soil during thismonth. These 
cuttings should be made of fairly firm growths 
that have been produced this year. Cut them 
into lengths of about 6 inches, and dibble into 
a cold-frame with north aspect. Keep lights on 
until next springtime, then pot up the rooted 
cuttings and transplant or repot in midsummer, 
—F. 

Campanula isophylla.—Few plants are 
in greater request during the latter part of 
summer than the blue and white forms of this 
elegant flower, for they are admirably suited for 
window gardening, and especially for hanging- 
baskets, as they continue to flower for many 
weeks in succession, and the two colours har- 
monise well together. They are of the easiest 
culture, being hardy, and of graceful habit of 
growth, and they may be kept for several 


years in medium-sized pots, if, after they 
cease flowering, the old flowering shoots are 
cut clean off and the young growths that spring 


Montbretias deserve much more extended culti- | for baskets, unless used for the centres of these, 





vation than they have yet received, as they 
make a grand display when planted in good- 
sized groups or masses, and the colour is very 


with others of a drooping character around it, 
Woodwardia radicans is almost hardy, and, with 
slight protection, will live outdoors in any well- 


from the base are retained, and kept in quite 
cool quarters. A cold frame, or shelf near the 
glass, is the best position for them.—J. G., 
Gosport, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WILLOWS FOR THEIR BEAUTY. 


NorwitHSTANDING the nuriiber of trees in the 
country, we doubt if there isa more picturesque 
or beautiful one than the Babylonian Willow, 
which is not common in many districts about 
London, although it is by the river and ia the 
eastern counties. There are many, however, 
who plant this who do not care for handsome 
Willows of erect habit, but, as we think, with 
more beauty of colour, such as the scarlet- 
barked or cardinal Willow and the old yellow 
Willow, now thought to be a variety of the 
white Willow, and in any case a hardy and 
beautiful tree. Of late years a number of other 
Weeping Willows have been propagated in 
Germany and elsewhere, so that we are no 
longer confined to the old Weeping Willow, 
which occasionally was apt to be cut down in 
hard winters, being, probably, a native of a 
warmer country than ours. The variety of this 
Babylonian Willow with the crisp leaf is dis- 
tinct, but more curious than precious. 

SaLrx BLANDA.—Among Willows which we 
have tried, in addition to the Weeping Willow, 
the most important is S. blanda, which we had 
from Germany. It isa vigorous and fine Weep- 
ing Willow, though not yet old enough to show 
its true habit in our country. It is clearly a 
fine grower, however, and as it has been tried 
in the cold parts of Germany, there can be no 
doubt as to its hardiness. 

THE YELLOW WEEPING WILLow.—Equally 
important and also of undoubted hardiness is the 
weeping variety of the old yellow Osier, a com- 
mon tree throughout the country, and the 
weeping form of it is likely to be a more import- 
ant tree than the old Weeping Willow. It 
grows rapidly with us. 

SALIX SALOMONT.—This also, as we have tried 
it, seems to be a free-growing and most graceful 
Willow, but, with us, not old enough to show 
its true form. It is supposed to be a hybrid 
between the white Willow of Europe and 
the Babylonian, and is a very rapid-growing 
tree, as, indeed, most Willows are in river-bank 
soils. 

THE KILMARNOCK WiLLow.—This is a variety 
of the common Goat Willow, or withy, of our 
woods, and, like it, is an attractive tree in 
spring. Itis usually grafted, but in this case 
grafted on its own wild parent, so that the 
contest between stock and scion, that takes 
place among grafted Willows, does not occur in 
it. Half the Willows we have planted have 
been lost owing to the habit of grafting curious 
kinds, wholly different in aspect and habit 
from the common stock on which they are 
gceafted, generally perishing a year or two after 
planting. 

S. ELEGANTISSIMA.—This is another Willow 
which has a certain claim to be called a rapid 
growing, tall, and handsome weeper. Willows 
have a curious way of crossing and intercrossing, 
hybridising themselves in all sorts of ways, and 
it is difficult to account for the origin of this ; 
but from a garden point of view this is not of 
mich consequence, 

THe AMERICAN WexEPING WiLLow.—This 
should really be called the Purple Weeping 
Willow, because it is a European kind, and one 
of the most graceful. It isnot very tall, but has 
petty grey slender leaves, with long flexible 
twigs. It isusually grafted on something else, 
aid grown as a single, umbrella-headed tree, 
although it is much prettier grouped or massed 
beside the water. It is only then that one gets 
an expression of its extreme grace, which makes 
it as precious as any Bamboo. In our case this 
Willow was grafted on the common Osier—a 
very coarse- growing Willow of which the 
shots spring up for ever from below the graft. 
If let alone for a year or two they would soon 
mike an end of the Purple Willow; but by 
coatinually removing them we keep the tree 
pratty healthy. There would not be much 
trouble in getting the Willow on its own roots 
aod making it form its own stem. Certain 
dwarf Willows are als. grafted, such as the 
silvery form of repens; t ‘t grafted, as they 
geaerally are, on the coarse \Villows, their lives 
are very short.—Field. 





Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.— 
Asa shrub to be grown in ordinary positions 


there is none among the Ceanothuses that has 


proved more useful than this. Some of the 
species are very tender and can only be grown 
against a wall, and even then are killed by such 
frosts as those of February, 1895, but C. azureus 
will stand our hardest winters if the ground is 
covered with a thick layer of dry leaves. It is 
from this species, apparently, that the variety 
Gloire de Versailles has been derived, but, com- 
pared with the species, it is a more robust 
grower and has larger racemes of flowers, and 
is, indeed, in every way superior. Thereisnow 
a large group of it in flower ac Kew, and the 
feathery racemes of bright blue flowers are very 
pleasing, not only for their own beauty, but also 
because they are so different from other shrubs 
in flower now. It requires to be pruned pretty 
hard back each spring ; a hard winter will do 
this, but during such winters as the few last 
it is only the soft tips of the shoots that are 
killed. Close pruning encourages a compact 
and shapely habit, and even with it our plants 
are 4 feet high. It strikes quite readily from 
cuttings.—B. 


Caryopteris mastacanthus. — The 
bright purplish-blue blossoms of this Chinese 
shrub are quite unlike anything else in bloom 
at the present time, and being very showy 
withal, it is a plant well worth consideration 
where a suitable position can be found for it. 
This Caryopteris forms a bushy-growing plant 
that reaches a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, 
and is clothed with deeply-toothed, oblong: 
shaped leaves, which are particularly hairy. 
The flowers, which are borne in axillary clusters 
on the upper part of the stem, are so numerous, 
that the greater portion of the plant is quite a 
mass of blue. It cannot be raganiel as 
thoroughly hardy in this country, but is just 
one of those subjects well adapted for planting 
at the foot of a low wall along the front of a 
greenhouse, or even warmer structure, as in 
such a position the wood is thorougily ripened, 
thus ensuring a good display of bloom. If cut 
back by the frost during the winter it quickly 
recovers, and flowers again the followitie 
autumn. In many places on the Continent it is 
more popular than it is in this country. This 
Caryopteris was one of the great number of 
beautiful plants introduced by Robert Fortune, 
but it would appear to have soon been lost. 
For its re-introduction we are, I believe, in- 
debted to Messrs, Veitch, through their collector, 
Mr. Maries, who visited China and Japan about 
the year 1880.—T. 


Desmodium penduliflorum.—tThis is 
a very beautiful autumn-flowering plant usually 
classed with the shrubs, though at most it is 
only of a half-shrubby character, as after flower- 
ing it dies nearly to the ground, and pushes up 
the next season’s shoots from a few large buds 
near the base of the plant. These shoots are 
long and wand-like, the most vigorous reaching 
a height of 6 feet or more. They are rather 
thinly clothed, especially towards the base, with 
trifoliate leaves, while the upper part is occupied 
by crowded racemes of pret rosy-purple, Pea- 
shaped blossoms. These flowers are borne in 
such profusion as to quite weigh down the 
shoots unless some support is given. All stiff- 
ness and formality in this respect are avoided 
if two or three of the principal shoots are tied 
to sticks and a few of the others looped thereto 
some little time before the flowers expand, as by 
then the shoots will dispose themselves in a very 

raceful manner, and display the wealth of 
Sowets to the best advantage. This Desmodium 
usually commences to bloom about the middle 
of September, and continues for some time. 
Early autumn frosts, however, occasionally 
injure the blossoms. The plant itself is per- 
fectly hardy. This Desmodium used to be 
frequently met with as Lespedeza bicolor, a 
totally different plant, and is now at Kew 
known as Lespedeza Sieboldi.—T. 


Agapanthus umbellatus albus.—Few 
of the nearly hardy plants are so useful as the 
well-known blue form of this, and where large 
examples exist these create a fine display on 
many a terrace garden; indeed, it is rather 
surprising how often the blue form is used for 
this purpose with no apparent attempt to 
substitute the pure white form above noted, 
which indeed is a most useful and valuable kind 
of the same easy culture as the type. 


ROSHS. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Tuis is the largest section of our Roses, and to 
many the most desirable, their colours being 
the brightest, and in most cases they are 
delightfully scented. The Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses as we now have them are the result of 
much crossing, hybridising, sporting, and other 
developments and methods of raising Roses, and 
originated in the first instance from the crossin 

of the China and Bourbon Roses. The genera 
name ‘‘ Perpetual” to all of this class is a 
misnomer, as many are not at all perpetual ; 
but some varieties, more especially some of our 
oldest Roses, keep on blooming up to the month 
of November. Amongst the old .P. kinds one 
may instance especially La France and Charles 
Lefebvre, and amongst newer varieties, 
Viscountess Folkestone and Victor Hugo as 
true perpetuals; whereas Mrs. John Laing, 
Margaret Dickson, Gabriel Luizet, General 
Jacqueminot, and many other H.P.’s do not 
usually bloom after the month of August—at all 
events, it is quite the exception when they do 
so. There is one advantage which H.P. Roses 
possess over their more aristocratic relatives 
the Teas, and that is they appear to have no 
marked preference for locality or position. 
Give them a fair start by good planting and 
they will do equally ivell on heavy or light land, 
in warm or cold positions, on the side of a hill 
or on a dead level. Naturally they will bloom 
earlier when they have every advantage, and 
they will be heavier in petal off heavy land, but 
taking them all round, H.P.’s will do well in 
almost all localities and situations where the 
air is pure and where they have been properly 
planted. 

There is still great divergence of opinion aa 
to what is the best stock on which to grow 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses, although it is usually 
allowed that Teas grow best on the Brier. The 
Brier, however, is the best of all the stocks. 
Some consider that maidens on Briers develop 
their first blooms too late in the season, and 
therefore those rosarians who use this stock are 
handicapped when they grow maidens exten- 
sively for exhibition. 

Which are the best Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
to grow? That is a question which might lead 
to controversy, as our Rose lists alter annually. 
Each year a few (very few) good, apparently 
new, Hybrid Perpetuals are brought out. 
Some last in favour a year or two, some even 
longer, but the great majority are relegated to 
the dust-heap or given to friends who grow 
Roses in a casual sort of way. Few Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses have been brought out of 
recent years which can be said to equal and 
none to excel our oldest favourites. No doubt 
many good ones have been produced, notably 
Mrs. John Laing, Captain Hayward, Marquis 
of Downshire, Marquis of Londonderry, Gustave 
Piganeau, Jeannie Dickson, Sir Rowland Hill, 
Viscountess Folkestone (best of all), Her 
Majesty, Margaret Dickson, most of which will 
permanently hold their positions, but are they 
better or more reliable, or will they supplant 
such varieties as A. K. Williams, Baroness 
Rothschild, Charles Lefebvre, La France, Marie 
Baumann, Comte de Raimbaud, Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, Alfred Colomb, Dupuy Jamain, and 
General Jacqueminot? Certainly not. But there 
is a marked peculiarity in regard to the new 
Roses brought out ; we seldom see a really first- 
classnew dark and distinct red Rose. There 
are too many new Hybrid Perpetuals of various 
shades of light and dark pink, and too much 
alike. We do not want Roses of these uncer- 
tain lighter colours, but of decided shades 
of red, as the brilliant scarlet of Duke of Teck 
or Cheshunt Scarlet, or such whites as Margaret 
Dickson. We already have too many pink 
Hybrid Perpetuals similar in shade and shape, 
and between which at times even experts can 
hardly discriminate. 

Another quality which of late years has not 
been considered a sine qud non in producing 
new Hybrid Perpetual Roses is that of scent. 
Surely of all qualities the Rose should not be 
scentless? It is the crowning point in a good 
Rose, and the greatest defect of two such good 
Hybrid Perpetuals as Baroness Rothschild and 
Her Majesty. Who would prefer either of 
these even in their greatest glory to a really 
good La France or Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
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sweetest of all Hybrid Perpetuals? Almost 
without exception the dark red Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses are sweet-scented, the want there- 
of being principally confined to some of the pink 
varieties, as Merveille de Lyon, Susanne Rodo- 
canachi, and Duke of Edinburgh. 





Rose for south wall of house (JZ. C. 
Johnston).—The Ayrshire Roses are better 
adapted to ramble over arbours, stumps of 
trees, archways, &c. We certainly should not 
advise planting such Roses upon south walls, 
when they will grow so much better in the 
position named. The best kinds for south wall 
are Teas, Noisettes, and Banksians. Twelve 
varieties to give a good selection of colour would 
be Réve d’Or, Mme. Alfred Carriere, Solfaterre, 
Gustave Regis, Mme. Berard, Climbing Capt. 
Christy, Waltham Climber No. 1, Reine Marie 
Henriette, Mme. P. Cochet, Joseph Bernacchi, 
Yellow Banksian, Pink Rover. 





THE NIPHETOS ROSE. 


Tuer Niphetos Rose shown in the accompanying 
illustration is upon its own roots, and is growing 
in the centre of my garden. I cannot find lan- 
guage strong enough to describe its beauty when 
in full bloom, and there is. promise of further if 
not greater beauty of blossom in the autumn. 
The photograph will best give you its dimen- 


Rose Niphetos. 


sions. Both gentlemen are examining one and 
the same tree. Its age must be more than 
fifteen years, and it is in a most healthy and 
vigorous condition. It is quite a novel way of 
training Roses, but striking and effective. 
Whaplade Drove, Wisbeach. R. Honus. 


To distinguish Brier from Rose 
foliage (#. K.).—The common hedge Briers, 
although a numerous and varied family, are 
quite distinct from cultivated Roses in leaf and 
wood. They have seven leaves, but many of 
the latter have seven also. Those of the Brier 
are about one-half the size of the majority of 
Roses. Each leaf is of a long lance shape, 
prettily serrated, wood light green, and covered 
with numerous brown prickles. There are 
many kinds of foster-stock employed for Roses 
beside the Brier, among them being the Manetti, 
with very light green leaves and reddish 

rickles, the De la Grifferaic, a rampant cluster 

ose, of a pink colour, with large foliage of a 
woolly appearance: We think from the specimen 
leaves sent that they are those of the latter, but 
we could have been more positive if you had 
enclosed a piece of the wood. 


Making new plantation of Roses 
(H. D. Stratton).—Your front garden, which 
you say consists of very light soil, but quite 
3 feet deep, would suit the Tea-scented tribe 
admirably, but do not have them on the Manetti 
at any price. The seedling or cutting Brier 
would be decidedly the best—preferably the 
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seedling. The H.P.’s, which you say you intend 
planting in your back garden, might be on the 
Manetti stock. As the soil here is only 18 inches 
deep this stock would do very well in it, as they, 
like the Brier-cutting, are shallow-rooting. We 
should recommend you to have the clay subsoil 
in your back garden broken up with a fork. If 
you have means to spread out a quantity of this 
clay so that it becomes well pulverised by the 
action of wind and frost, it would considerably 
assist your ‘leas in the front garden if a portion 
were incorporated with the light soil. Do not 
pot on your Carnations, but keep them in the 
3-inch pots ina cold frame until spring. The 
plants should have abundance of air and be 
kept rather dry at the root. 


Transplanting W. A. Richardson 
and Marechal Niel from boxes 
(H. R. T. Girvan).—We should advise you to 
allow the plants to complete their present 
growths before transplanting them from the 
boxes to the border behind your staging. This 
would be about the month of October, but unless 
by that time they would be 2 feet or 3 feet 
above staging when planted, you would succeed 
better with them if you kept them in the boxes 
another season, or, at any rate, until next 
mid-summer. If you do so you must give the 
plants a top-dressing in October of two parts 
fibrous loam to one part well-decayed manure. 
We never care to plant Roses into borders 





From a photograph sent by Mr. Robt. Hollis, Whaplade Drove, Wisbeach. 


behind staging unless the plants have a good 
length of growth above the staging, for the 
shade of the latter is most detrimental to the 
plants during the early months of the year, for 
at this time they require every ray of light they 


| can possibly receive. 


Protecting Tea Roses recently 
planted (7. B. Booth).—We think all the 
varieties you name, save Mme. Capucine, 
may be pidiecad to remain outdoors through the 
winter. If we are threatened with a very 
severe one, mould up the base of the plants 
with fine garden soil, or, better still, burnt 
garden refuse. Do not be afraid to give a good 
quantity to each plant. This is better than all 
the Furze or Fern, even if you could obtain it. 
Keep the soil around the plants until spring, 
time. We do not advise this moulding up for 
very slight frosts, for they do no harm to the 
bottom eyes of plants. 


Treatment of W. A. Richardson 
(W. J. R.).—These ‘‘great red shoots like 
fishing-rods” have, unfortunately, developed 
very late in the season, and have a poor chance 
of becoming sufficiently ripe to produce a crop 
of blossom next year. We should advise you 
to stop their growth by pinching out the points 
at once, and slightly spread out the shoots to 
check the sap. If we have a severe winter 


cover the growths up with long dry straw, and 
next spring prune them back slightly. If there 
are any hard growths upon the plants, even if 
only as large as straws, preserve every piece, 
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for it will be from such wood that you will 
obtain flowers next season. It is evident your 
plant is all right at the root, and if you perse- 
vere to obtain early growth so that it becomes 
hard before winter, you will soon have a grand 
specimen of this useful but rather eccentric Rose. 


Climbing Tea and Noisette Roses 
in cold greenhouse (Z. C. Johnston).— 
There are many varieties of climbing Roses 
suitable for growing in a cold greenhouse with- 
out artificial heat ; but to plant such Roses asa 
paying concern for market is quite another 
matter, for they would blossom about the time 
that a great influx takes place from the Conti- 
nent. We have noticeda great dearth of Rose 
blooms from the end of May and early June, for 
the forced ones are over and those outdoors are 
scarcely in flower. We know there is a very 
good demand just then for Maréchal Niels and 
other yellow and white Roses. We have had 
great success with the first named in a cold 
house, a lean-to with south aspect. Air was 
kept on the roof ventilators night and day, but 
no side air was given. In consequence of this 
uniform temperature our plants were quite free 
from mildew. It is essential to keep plants 
retarded by withholding water, giving abun- 
dance of air and shading from midday sun, for if 
allowed to start into growth early the cold 
winds of March will work much mischief in con- 
sequence of the inability to afford a little artifi- 
cial heat. 'T'o grow climbing Roses 
with best results they should be 
planted out in prepared borders, and 
if possible have the plants upon 
standard or half-standard Briers. 
A little extra care in preparing the 
border is well repaid in extra vigorous 
plants. This border should be well 
trenched, about 24 feet to 3 feet 
deep, incorporating at the same time 
some good fibrous loam and well- 
decayed cow-dung. A sprinkling of 
bone-meal is also a splendid lasting 
fertiliser. After the first flowering 
keep house close and moist to induce 
a good vigorous growth of young rods. 
If these are well ripened you may 
look forward to a good supply of 
Roses the following spring. The 
twelve best climbing kinds for market 
suitable for cold-house would be: 
Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, 
Bouquet d’Or, Gustave Regis, Mme. 
Berard, Belle Lyonnaise, Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Moreau, Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, Germaine Trochon, Climb- 
ing Perle des Jardins, Lamarque. 


Rose Kelair (H. P.).—The very 
expressive name given to this Rose 
by its raiser is certainly well merited. 
Its brilliant, flashing, velvety crim- 
son blossoms are most effective. 

Probably there is no Rose to equal it for double- 
ness, and it makes a grand front-row exhibition 
flower. It is of globular form, not very large for a 
Hybrid Perpetual, but the petals slightly reflex 
at the edges, which gives the bloom a very dis- 
tinct character. Its flowers are produced rather 
sparsely, but it is a good grower, and if budded 
on the seedling or cutting Brier its lovely 
colour is much more glowing. It is also a very 
fragrant variety.—T. 

The Prairie Rose (R. setigera).—1 would 
class the Prairie Rose among the sweetest of 
Roses, and I know of nothing more delightful 
than a bunch of its clusters cut in the early 
morning while yet fresh with dew. At day- 
dawn and in the evening the bushes here scent 
the air for yards around. In the bright sun, 
however, the flowers wilt and are scentless. In 
the house the buds continue to open and the 
clusters keep fresh several days. The Prairie 
Rose should be planted where it can have free 
scope, and it is doubly valuable for its lateness 
of blooming.—A. 

Pruning neglected Rose bushes 
(A Young Beginner).—The practice that gives 
the best results is to prune back the first 
growths made the previous year to about four 
to six eyes, according to the vigour of the 
variety. As you say your plants have not been 
pruned for three years it would not do to cut 
them back to 2 inches above their last pruning, 
as you suggest, as a quantity of blind, flower- 
less growths would be the result. It is a 
generally accepted fact that for ordinary 
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garden decoration Rose plants are too much 
pruned, and your case is additional evidence of 
it, for you say your bushes have flowered well 
this year although they have received no 
pruning for three years. If we were blessed 
with immunity from spring frosts one might 
very profitably leave the shoots much longer at 
pruning time, but as it is if this practice be 
adopted the young growths are usually crippled 
by the May frosts, and in consequence deformed 
blossoms result. Therefore, to avoid this evil it 
is better to prune back the growths to dormant 
eyes in the month of March for Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and in April for Teas and kindred 
tribes. You may thin out young thia growths 
at once. This will give the remaining strong 
shoots a better opportunity of becoming well 
ripened, a most essential condition for the 
production of the best Roses. 


IXIAS IN THE OPEN AIR IN THE 
NORTH. 
Tue Ixias shown in the photograph are grow- 


/seen it grow freely and flower in profusion. 
| Trailing gracefully and naturally over the yero- 
| jecting rocks, and filling up the interstices with 
its wiry stems and fresh green leaves, it forms a 
picture at once beautiful and picturesque. It 
may be used very effectively, too, in draping old 
| walls, tree-stumps, and such-like, with just 
sufficient soil for the stems to root in as they 
/run along. Individual plants form dense mats 
or cushions, which may be trimmed in without 
the slightest injury to the plant. It sueéeeds 
best in a soil made up largely of rotten leaves, 


as close as possible to the crown. The stems 
which root freely at almost every joint enable it 
to be propagated with the greatest ease. 

Puiox NEtsoni and P. srnracea are likewise 
adapted for raised banks or rockwork, the 
former being very free in its habit of bloom, 
which it sends forth in great abundance. 


| Phlox setacea roots as it runs, but Phlox 


Nelsoni requires layering or must be struck 
from cuttings, the way to propagate it, if 
by the last-named mode, being under hand- 





ing outside in the town, and have lasted for | lights or bell-glasses stood in some cool shady 


weeks, and are still very 
fine. As it seems _ very 
uncommon for them to be 
growing outside, especially 
in the North, they may 
be of some interest to your 
readers. 
{GERARD T. MEYNELL. 
Claremont-place, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne. 


CHOICE HARDY TRAIL- 
ING PLANTS. 


ONE of the loveliest of the 
many hardy trailing plants 
is Daphne Cneorum. With 
me this Daphne does well 
anywhere, whether in bor- 
ders on the level, oron raised 
banks or rockwork, the last 
being the most suitable 
position, as when it covers 
a good space and gets to a 
large size it is very striking, 
and shows off to the greatest 
advantage. The soil it does 
best in is that which is 
moderately sharp and sandy, 
turfy parings from roadsides 
or paths being very good for 
it, as also gritty peat and 
loam mixed. This answers 
well for layering the side 
shoots in, as in it they root 
freely, and may thus be 
increased more readily than 
by cuttings, which do not 
strike very easily. The Cisti 
or Rock Roses, too, are re- 
markably showy and valu- 
able, and should be much 
more largely grown than 
they are, as they bloom so 
early, and are so well 
adapted for rockwork or 
other elevated positions 
that are sunny.and dry. In these sgitua- 
tions plants are annually masses of flowers, 
some of them being of dazzling brightness, as 
they range from scarlet to creamy-white and 
various shades of warm colour. As the Rock 
Roses seed freely they may be increased quickly 
to any extent, the time for sowing being as soon 
as the seed is ripe, when, if put under hand- 
lights on a border and there kept close and 
moist, it will germinate readily, and the plants 
should then be exposed to the open. A capital 
plant, too, is 


POLYGONUM VACCINIFOLIUM, a native of the 
Himalayan Mountains, and was introduced 
t> cultivation nearly fifty years ago. It has 
proved one of the most charming and useful of 
our hardy trailing rock plants, and is always 
interesting, even when out of flower. Although 
by no means fastidious in its requirements, it 
may always be seen at its best in damp or 
swampy places, forming close, tufty masses, 
carpeting the ground in late summer and 
autumn with its spikes of pretty rose-coloured 
flowers. It may be used with great effect in the 


drier portion of the bog-garden, where I have | 





Ixias in a Northumberland garden. From a photograph by Mr. Gerard T, Meynell, 


Claremont-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


place. Another gem and a fit companion for | 
any above mentioned is the Lithospermum, 
which in its rich depth of blue almost rivals the 
Gentian, and it is very free-flowering, as the 
long, wiry trailing shoots bloom freely and last 
long in perfection. Omphalodes verna is one of 
the earliest trailing plants to bloom, and a 
beautiful thing it is, it being after the manner 
of the Forget-me-nots, but of a richer shade or 
hue, the plant only rising a few inches high and 
sending its flowers just clear of its foliage. The 
Aubrietias, white Arabis, Alyssum saxatile, and 
Iberis gibraltarica must not be forgotten, and 
anyone starting with these and those named 
above will find that he has a goodly array of 
things that are well deserving of all care and 
attention. D, 





Montbretiacrocosmieflora.—It would 
be difficult to name any flowering plant suited 
to the border so pleasing and beautiful as 
this. The slightly arching spikes give the plant 
a special value at this season, when a few good 





clumps are particularly attractive in an y garden. 


| the trailing shoots being either cut off or pegged | 4 








Such things indeed merit special treatment, and | 
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those who can afford to place a barrowful of 
loam, peat and leaf soil in about equaL parts, 
with the addition of some manure, to each clump 
will have an abundant reward in the rich display 
of flowers in after years. 


Le 


TRANSPLANTING LILIES. 


Few plants suffer more from having their roots 
of the current year disturbed or broken than 
Lilies, and for this reason the best time for 
transplanting is directly they have finished 
owering, and the tops are fit to cut down. If 
not already done the Madonna Lily (L. candi- 
dum) should be lifted at once and replanted 
immediately, for if we get rain enough to wet 
the soil growth will be active, and then the 
young roots are very brittle and liable to injury. 
I do not think this Lily needs transplanting 
oftener than once in four or five years, but as 
the bulbs keep rising higher out of the soil 
every year we find it a good plan to give suffi- 
cient top-dressing of light soil to cover the bulbs 
before winter comes on. Lilies of the lancifo- 
lium type that are now getting tewards the 
end of their flowering sea- 
son should be set out-of- 
doors in a sheltered posi- 
tion, and kept moderately 
watered as long as the 
foliage on the stems remains 
green. Directly this is 
brown is the best time for 
repotting, as the old roots 
are of no further use, and 
the bulbs may be shaken 
out and divided without 
injury. One good bulb in 
a 6-inch or 7-inch pot makes 
fine strong stems crowned 
with a mass of flowers, or 
three to five in a 9-inch or 
10-inch pot. Good rotten 
turf and old hot-bed manure 
suits them well. The pots 
should be only  three- 
quarters filled with soil, so 
as to allow space for top- 
dressings of fresh soil as 
growth progresses. A cold 
pit or frame suits them well 
until June, when theyshould 
be set out-of-doors, and 
taken under glass as the 
blooms are ready to expand, 
for they are easily damaged 
by rough winds or heay 
rains, and they open fresh 
and fair under the friendly 
shelter of a glass roof. 
J. G. 





Panicum plicatum. 
—For the decoration of 
large halls or similar places 
in the house I find this a 
very useful plant when sown 
early in the year and grown 
on freely. An excellent 
way of getting big Palm-like 
specimens early is to prick 
off the young seedlings into 
pans, and then transfer the whole of the plants in 
each pan bodily into a large pot of fairly rich soil. 
In a few weeks they grow into huge specimens 
5 feet high and nearly as much through, and 
thest:are very useful throughout the summer. 
To keep the plants green and healthy-looking. 
an abundance of water is necessary through the 
growing season, I find this green-leaved form 
is superior for general purposes to the varie- 
gatec kind which used to be more commonly 
grown, but both make handsome plants when 
grown in a mass and not as single plants.—J. 


Gazanialongiscapa.—Thisspecies differs 
materially in the manner of producing its rich 
golden | lossoms from the other members of this 
showy race by the exceeding length of the foot 
stalks. These are each more than a foot in 
length, and bear at the extremity one very 
large and handsome flower of rich orange-gold 
about 3 inches across. The shade of colour is 
peculiarly striking and brilliant, and with many 
blossoms expanded very attractive. The flowers 
spring f. ma tuft of long linear leaves, each 
about 1 foot long, green above and silvery on 
the rever+e side, 
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FRUIT. 
GOOD CODLIN APPLES, 


Tue Codlin. varieties are amongst our most 
profitable fruits, as they are early, prolific, 
and, what makes them doubly useful, of the best 
quality for cooking. They are always saleable, 
and may be grown in any soil. At the same 
time the Codlins, having soft, juicy flesh are not 
long keepers, but there is no difficulty what- 
ever in keeping the Manx, the variety illus- 
trated, well into the autumn ; indeed, I have 
seen fair fruits in March. It is useless, how- 
ever, to keep early Apples until that date, as 
we have other varieties which are in season. 
The Manx goes under several names. In Ireland 
it is known as the Irish Pitcher, and in this 
country as the Belmont Apple, Eve, and Anne ; 
but few persons can mistake it when they see it 
growing, as it is of distinct growth, not gross, 
but dwarfer than many of the Codlin varieties, 
The fruits are conical and have a yellowish- 
white flesh, firm, brisk, juicy, slightly acid, and 
are of medium size. Owing to its free cropping 
at times the fruits, if very numerous, are not 
large, and the trees bear a heavier crop than 
can mature properly. 

Many of the Codlin Arples bear a very heavy 
crop every other year. This is somewhat 
strange; but such is the case, and one of the 


reasons is that the trees cannot annually bear | 
heavily. Few kinds ar2 s3 free-bearing as the | 


Manx. The treeon the i'acadise-stock is well 
adapted for small or amateurs’ gardens, on the 
score of space, as it does 
little harm to other crops ; 
indeed, onthe stock named, 
being a slow grower, it does 
not need much room. It is 
just the kind for a walk. 
side, and it bears well the 


from the graft, the small 
trees being a mass of fruit. 
All the Codlins do not 
thrive in shallow soil like 
this variety, and it is a 
great favourite in the mar- 
ket gardens near London. - 
Some may prefer the 
Keswick Codlin, which 
runs the Manx closely as 
regards appearance; but 
the Keswick is a much 
larger grower and is at 
home in a strong soil, 
whereas the Manx’ does 
grandly ina light soil, even 
of the poorest description. 
Owing to the size of the 
trees they need less food 
than the large growers. 


Manx Codlin 


The best use I ever saw the Manx put to was as | 


a cordon, 18 inches from the soil, trained to a 
horizontal wire, and here the trees were a 
pleasure to look upon. They made a nice finish 
to the fruit quarters, and always bore a crop. 
This cannot be said of many kinds, as grown in 
this way they are barren. ~ This variety is best 
suited for training, as it does not make gross 
wood, and though grown in the position named, 
the fruits need thinning. This is readily done, 
as the trees can be got at without trouble, and 
it is an easy matter to feed from the surface, 
I have named the 

Keswick as a profitable amateur’s fruit if 
there isroom. This, like the Manx, does well 
in a standard form ; indeed, this is the most 
profitable form of culture for the Keswick, as if 
grown asa bush the fruits are so thick, unless 
thinned to allow them to swell and colour. 

Lorp Grosvenor is a splendid Codlin, larger 
than the two first named, and like them very 
prolific. Itis in season at the same time as 
those noted, and owing to its size is a favourite 
in the market, as size isa cardinal. point, and 
the colour is taking. I consider this variety one 
of the most prolific, and may be planted in most 
soils, as it is a good companion to the Manx. 
No note on early Apples of this clags would be 
complete without reference to 

Lorp Svurriexp, an older variety than Lord 
Grosvenor, and where it succeeds a splendid 
fruit, very large, conical in shape, a pale yellow 
when ripe, and as regards quality one of the 
best Apples grown. I am aware that in some 


soils it is not always reliable. In a cold clay 





| 





soil it may not succeed, but in light soils I never 
saw better crops if size and weight be considered, 
Lord Suffield does not make a good standard, 
but in bush form it will give a profitable 
return ; indeed, the trees are handsome when 
laden with the fine fruits in the early autumn 
months, 


Domino is a good type of Codlin, and will 
succeed where Lord Suffield fails. In the 
north it is a favourite ; very medium grower, a 
free bearer, and like those named an earl 
fruit, greenish-yellow flushed with red, soft 
flesh, and large. The tree succeeds well asa 
standard or bush. 


Frocmore Proiric, a variety less known 
than it deserves to be, is also an early fruit, 
and excellent in bush form for the amateur’s 
garden, as it is always reliable. It is a large 
fruit, sweet and good well into December. A 
new Codlin of great merit is 

Rivers’ Earty, which is very early, hardy 
constitution, and the fruits are large, and hang 
on the trees later than many others of this 
type. It promises to rival Manx, and being 
larger will be more profitable. 


————————— 


TREATMENT OF YOUNG VINES. 


REFERENCE was lately made to the class of 
border that market-growers have to be content 
with, and which answers surprisingly well. 
There is no disputing the fact that the treat- 


;ment of young Vines varies considerably, and 





Apple. From a photograph by Mr, G. S. Cousins, Bury St. Edmunds, 


it is equally certain results are also most vari- 
able. I hold that planting strong canes, or any 
supposed to be large enough to produce bunches 
the first season, is quite a mistake, yet it is 
often done. Even as supernumeraries they are 
a failure. If purchased they cost too much, 
and in any case they rarely give enough good 
bunches to pay for the trouble taken with them ; 
while the start, as far as forming stout canes 
is concerned, is frequentl deplorable. Vines 
do not move well out of 10-inch pots, but they 
might be made to produce a crop if kept in 
their pots and liberally treated at the roots, and 
that is what I would do with them. I have 
long advocated keeping supernumeraries, or 





those that are to be cropped heavily for two 
seasons or so, well away from those intended to 
be permanent, because they greatly interfere 








with their progress. Supernumeraries ought 
not to be planted at all; they are not wanted. 
All that is required is to make a good start with 
permanent Vines, and these may then be freely 
cropped the following season. ampered young 
Vines do not often develop into really good 
serviceable rods, and may easily prove the 
Opposite. A gross start—such as results when 
extra strong canes are planted and duly cut 
down—is objectionable. Either future progress 
is somewhat on a par with the commencement, 
long-jointed, pithy canes resulting, or else they 
cease growing so soon after the first burst, 
waiting for further supplies of sap from roots 
which a to be formed, that the wood becomes 
hardened and not much further progress is made 
that season. Short, well-ripened canes, not 
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much larger than the stem of a clay pipe, and 
strongly rooted in either 65-inch or 6-inch 
pots, are, in my opinion, much the best for 
planting in all ‘positions where the sunshine 
can reach them, and no Vine ought to be 
planted, where it can possibly be avoided, in a 
dark place. There are no stagings along the 
fronts of market growers’ houses, no planting 
between coils of hot-water pipes and front 
walls, and no bringing canes through from the 
outside. These difficulties private gardeners 
have to contend with, and they greatly interfere 
with a good start being made. If long canes 
must be planted, by all means plant them, but 
I have a great objection to long, naked stems, 
and like to have my Vines on a flat border 
where they do not suffer from contact with hot- 
water pipes, and are favoured with much of the 
light and sunshine going. A few words as to 


WHEN TO PLAnt. 


October is given as a good time to plant 
ripened canes, as in this case the Vines have a 
chance to form a few fresh roots before they goto 
rest, starting stronger in the spring accordingly, 
I have nothing to urge against this practice, and 
little or nothing to say in favour of it. If the 
border was ready and the course clear, then | 
might plant in the autumn, but it has usually 
answered my purpose to plant in the spring. 
Supposing the young Vines were raised in the 
spring previous, duly topped, as they should 
be when about 2 feet long, and arranged out- 
doors all the summer, these would be hard 











pruned late in the autumn, or cut back to within 
3 inches of the pots, and 
wintered in a_ cool- 
house or frame, Early in 
February they would be 
started into growth in a 
temperature of about 
55 degs., and directly the 
buds commenced moving 
the time will have arrived 
for planting. 

Apple Kentish Fill- 
basket. — This is an 
exceedingly free-cropping 
cooking variety, which 
grows to a large size and 
keeps in good condition 
until the end of the year. 
It is somewhat like Beauty 
of Kent in appearance at 
first glance, but there is a 
slight difference in shape, 
Fillbasket bein the 
rounder fruit of the two, 
and it generally becomes 
more highl coloured. In 
texture of flesh and flavour 
there is not much to choose 
between them, and if I were confined to growing 
but one of the two kinds, I should give Fill- 
basket the preference, as it is not so apt to 
spot as Beauty of Kent. The tree is a good 
grower and succeeds either as a standard or 
bush. Grown as a low bush and kept summer- 
pinched, it would prove suitable for growing 
in suburban and cottage gardens where space 
is restricted. As a standard it should not be 
planted near the outskirts of the orchard, on 
account of the loss of fruit likely to result from 
autumnal gales of wind, through its large size 
and weight —W. 

Black Currant Lee’s Prolific.—With- 
out doubt the finest of all Black Currants, all 
points considered, is Lee’s Prolific. The old 
Black Naples is excellent, but the former, while 
being equally as prolific, is much larger in the 
berry and the quality is unsurpassed. There are 
several other varieties in existence having 
larger berries even than Lee’s—Dunnet’s 
Champion, for instance—but they are such poor 
bearers that where profit is aimed at they do not 
pay to grow. For exhibition a few trees may 
well be grown, as fruit of Dunnet’s Champion 
is often as large as small Cherries. I find e's 
Prolific is being largely planted in Kast Anglia, 
and market gardeners seem to be working up a 
stock. The fact of the latter class of cultivators 
taking to any fruit or vegetable is sufficient 
proof of its value. Many gardeners still prune 
Black Currants, so as to encourage dense, 
stumpy busher, instead of opening out the trees 
to let in air and sunshine and encourage plenty 
of young wood.—G, 
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GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


THE LILY BULB DISEASE. 


Tuts is caused by a parasitic fungus called 
Rhizopus necans. The fungus cannot penetrate 
the unbroken tissues of the bulb, but gains an 
entrance through wounds, more especially 
broken roots. The amount of evidence forth- 
coming indicates that the bulbs are not diseased 
until after they are removed from the ground. 
The spores of Rhizopus necans are killed by a 
short immersion in a 1 per cent. solution of 
corrosive sublimate or of salicylicacid. Neither 
of these substances has any injurious effect on 
living bulbs, provided they do not remain in 
the liquid for more than fifteen minutes. 

The fungus is by no means confined to Lily 
bulbs for its food, but, as experiments have 
proved, can live on a great variety of dead or 
decomposed substances ; it may also occur as a 
parasite on other plants than Lilies in Japan, 
as it readily attacks and destroys Daffodil bulbs. 
Judging from the enormous amount of injury 
caused, it would appear that the fields where the 
Lilies are grown must be saturated with the 
fungus, growing indiscriminately on various sub- 
stances, and attacking the Lily bulbs, along with 
other things, as a matter of course. If prac- 
ticable, entirely new localities should be selected 
for the work. Even if this were done, great 
care would have to be exercised so as not to in- 
troduce the fungus. The spores are readily 
conveyed from one locality to another in the 
soil on tools, cart wheels, shoes, clothing, etc., 
in addition to being carried by wind or animals. 
An important point to remember is not to 
allow vegetable rubbish of any kind to accumu- 
late, and all diseased bulbs should be burned 
and not allowed to remain on the ground, other- 
wise the zygospores that form on such old 
decaying bulbs would start the disease the 
following season. As little injury as possible 
should be done to the roots of the bulbs when 
they are removed from the ground, and the 
bulbs should be allowed to ‘‘ sweat ” before 
they are packed for exportation. If the fungus 
is known to be present when the bulbs are being 
prepared for packing, they might be placed in 
a solution of salicylic acid as advised. The 
sterilised earth in which the bulbs are packed 
appears very suitable for the work, and cannot 
be in any way considered as a cause of the 
disease. Kew Bulletin. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberry leaves 
(Como ).—The caterpillars that destroy the 
leaves of Gooseberry-bushes are of two kinds. 
One kind is the caterpillar of the magpie 
or Gooseberry moth (Abraxas grossulariata), 
the other is the grub of the Gooseberry saw-fly 
(Nematus ribesii), The latter is the more 
common insect. In the autumn remove the 
soil from under the bushes to the depth of 
3 inches, and burn or bury it deeply ; the grubs 
when full fed drop from the bushes and bury 
themselves in the ground, where they become 
chrysalides, from which the saw-flies emerge in 
the spring. The caterpillars of the magpie 
moth, when they become chrysalides, choose a 
leaf, the edges of which they draw together 
with a few silk threads, or some other sheltered 
place, so that any dead leaves which have not 
fallen with the others in the autumn should 
always be picked off and burnt. Any dead 
leaves or rubbish under the bushes should be 
treated in the same way. Unless you send me 
a specimen it is impossible for me to say which 
of the two insects are attacking the Goose- 
berries, as the caterpillars are both spotted, 
and it would be difficult for you to describe 
them so that I should know which kind it was. 
As to your Honeysuckle and Rose, if the 
syringing with paraffin and water killed the 
green-fly, which I have no doubt it did, there 
is nothing more to be done. Had you 
thoroughly mixed the oil with some soft-soap 
which had been dissolved in a little boiling 
water before adding the water, you would have 
made a more useful wash. Next year, as soon 
as you see any green-fly on the plants, syringe 
them once or twice with the interval of four or 
five days.—G. 8. S. 


Pansies dying (2. 7.).—What has caused 
some of your Pansies to go off in the way that 
they have is more than I can say. I cannot find 
any trace of insects or fungi on them, but as 





















































































they appear to have shown signs of being un- 
1ealthy a few days after being planted out, I 
should imagine that the transplanting had 
something to do with it. Perhaps the stems 
were injured in the operation, or the earth was 
not properly settled round their roots. As 
regards the Carnations, I expect the tips of the 
buds were injured by the green-fly which you 
mention infested them, and, in consequence, 
they never came to perfection.—G. 8. 8. 


Carnations unsatisfactory (Scalpel ). 
—There is nothing in your letter to make me 
think that your Carnations are attacked by eel- 
worms. Carnations do not stand the winter 
well everywhere, and in your postscrip you 
admit that they do not with you. I should 
recommend you not to plant out any more in the 
autumn. What you propose to do to the soil 
will not kill the eel-worms if there are any in it, 
but as far as I can jndge there is no reason to 
think that there are.—G. §S. 8. 

Destroying woodlice (JI. #.).—If you 
can find out that the woodlice congregate 
together anywhere, pouring boiling water over 
the place is one of the easiest ways of destroying 
them. They may be trapped by laying bricks, 
tiles, slates, or pieces of board on the ground 
and leaving them untouched for a day or two, 
then on turning the trap over you will probably 
find several underneath. Small garden pots, 
half filled with dry Moss or horse-droppings 
are also useful; in fact, anything that they can 
shelter in or under and be dry is useful. It is 
said that they may be poisoned by boiling pieces 
of Potatoes in water in which there is some 
arsenic. 


Apple-trees blighted (J/. H. B.).—Your 
Apple-trees are infested with the American 
blight (Schizoneura lanigera), one of the aphides. 
It is a very difficult pest to get rid of when once 
it has become thoroughly established in an 
orchard. The best means of destroying it is to 
scrape off the loose bark from the stems and 
branches. Before beginning this operation, 
however, it is best to lay a piece of sacking, or 
something of that kind, round the tree on the 
ground, so that everything that falls from the 
tree may be collected and burnt. The tree 
should then be well scrubbed with a stiffish 
brush dipped in one of the following mixtures : 
The extract from 4 lb. of Quassia-chips and 
5 oz. of soft-soap, to which add 5 gallons of 
water, or dissolve | pint of soft-soap in 1 quart 
of boiling water. While quite hot add 4 pint of 
paraffin-oil, and mix thoroughly with a syringe 
for ten minutes, and add 5 gallons of water. 

Clematis blighted (Hawksview).—Your 
Clematis is attacked by one of the mildews 
belonging to the genus Sphaerotheca. The 
atmospheric conditions have this year probably 
been favourable to the growth of this mildew, 
and possibly your plant has not found these 
conditions equally beneficial. Dusting the 
leaves, etc., with flowers of sulphur, or washing 
them with Bordeaux mixture, are the best 
remedies. Another year, if the plant is again 
attacked, use one of these remedies as soon as 
there are any signs of the mildew. 


The Red Fungus (C. N.).—I do not 
know of anyone whose house has been infested 
with the Micro-coccus prodigiosus. It is very 
curious that your house should be infested two 
years in succession. One can only imagine that 
there is some place where this organism propa- 
gates itself, either in, or quite near to, your 
house. The life history of many of these 
bacteria is not by any means thoroughly made 
out, and I cannot suggest where this micro- 
coccus may be found during the months that 
you do not notice it on your food. With some 
fungi there are what is called ‘‘alternate genera- 
tions,’ when the spores of a fungus that have 
attacked one plant only germinate on some 
other quite different host and produce a very 
different looking fungus, the spores from which 
again germinate on the original plant, but I 
have never heard that this is the case with these 
organisms.—G. 8. S. 


Grub on Pear foliage.—Would you 
kindly tell me what the grub I send is and its 
origin? I picked it from a Pear-tree.—C. 

*,* The grubs on your Pear-trees are those of 
the Pear saw-fly (Selandria cerasi). They will 
not do much harm at this season. They make 
their chrysalides in the earth. Spreading 


opinion they are. 
were spoiled by the petals being eaten at the 
base of the calyx, which has consequently caused 
them to fall out. 
the work of earwigs, but [ could not find any. 
I noticed, however, that whenever I looked I 
found at least six ants about the petals, and 
wondered why, as no aphides were observable. 
It struck me that possibly there might be some 
attraction in the moisture to be found in the 
calyx, or something or other, so I watched 
narrowly and found that the ants walked off 
with the petals. I have also found them carrying 
seeds of plants, so that lam certain that ants 
are more harmful than generally supposed. 
Perhaps 
experience. 
Carnations have dropped their petals, but not 
through earwigs or any other insect that I can 
discover except ants, which I have rather 
encouraged than otherwise. 
say I shall not do so in future.—F. Jamns. 


—G.S.8 


quicklime under the trees would kill any that 


happened to fall on it. If the attack has been 


a bad one, it would be worth while to remove 
about 2 inches of the soil under the trees and 
burn or deeply bury it. 


Grubs in Cyclamen.—l send you here- 


with some Cyclamen bulbs, and also some grubs 
which eat the roots of the same. 
greatly oblige me by throwing any light upon 
how they can be eradicated and where the grubs 
originated,—A. 


You will 


*,* The Cyclamen roots you sent were 


attacked by the grubs of the black Vine-weevil 
(Otiorrhynchus sulcatus) or its near relative the 
clay-coloured weevil (O. pecifus). 
beetles feed on the foliage of various plants, 
Vines, wall fruit-trees, etc. 
eggs at the roots of Primulas, Cyclamens, Ferns, 
Strawberries, and other soft-wooded plants, on 
which the grubs feed. 
numbers, as they frequently are, they injure 
the plants very much. From their position at 
the roots insecticides are useless. 
way isto pick out the grubs from among the 
roots. 
catch them the best way is to spread a sheet 
under the plants attacked during the day, and 
after dark to enter the house with a bright light. 
This will startle the beetles and they will often 
fall; if they do not, give the plants a good 
jarring shake and search them well. 
bundles of hay or Moss round the stems ; the 
weevils will creep into them for shelter during 
the day, and can be caught in them. 


The parent 
They lay their 


When present in large 


The only 


The weevils only feed at night, and to 


Tie small 


Are ants harmful ?—I am decidedly of 
This summer my Carnations 


I thought naturally this was 


other amateurs can give further 


At least 80 per cent. of my 


It is needless to 


*,* Tam afraid thata true bill has been made 


out against our old friends fhe ants, but it is the 
first case of the kind that has come to my notice. 
Perhaps the dry weather has had something to 
do with the ants behaving in this way. Anyhow 
in future ants cannot be said not to injure plants, 
and to destroy Carnations in the way that they 
appear to have done is a most undesirable trait 
in their character. 
wool fastened round each flower-stem would 
entirely prevent any ant getting to the blossoms. 


A small collar of cotton 


1 


Getting rid of ants.—C. H. Fernold, of 


the Massachusetts Experiment Station, recom- 
mends the following : Make holes with a crow- 
bar or convenient stick from 6 inches to 1 foot 
deep and about 15 inches apart over the hill or 


portion of the lawn infested by the ants, and 
into each hole pour two or three teaspoonfuls of 
bisulphide of carbon, stamping the earth into 
the hole as soon as the liquid is poured into it. 
The bisulphide of carbon at once vaporises and, 
permeating the ground, destroys the ants but 
does not injure the Grass. One should remem- 
ber while using this substance that it is highly 
inflammable, and no flame, not even a lighted 
cigar, should be brought near it. 


Slugs.—Some years ago, says Mr. W. B. 
Mynors in the eld, finding the Strawberries, 
Lettuces, etc., to be almost uneatable owing to 
a plague of slugs, I tried various plans, and 
decided on placing small lengths of old decaying 
boards, say 5 inches or 6 inches wide, and 
15 inches to 18 inches long, between the rows 
of Strawherries and seedlings. Poplar, Alder, 
Elm, or Ash are preferable to Fir woods. Inone 
small patch of a garden, for the first three years, 
I destroyed an average, roughly counting, of 
about 18,000 in a season ; now some 300 is theout- 
side, and my Strawberries, etc., are untouched; 
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100 pieces of wood, after being down three days, 
after a wet night, produced about sixteen slugs 
each ; a boy, basin in hand, duly collected the 
1,600 slugs, and with a little fresh soot, lime, or 
boiling water soon destroyed them. The num- 
bers speedily were reduced, and out of about 
thirteen sorts of slugs or snails which abounded 
in this garden only six are now to be found, 
and in very reduced numbers, An abundance 
of thrushes has greatly helped in getting rid of 
shelled enemies, and I here and there have an 
unsightly stone, soon well polished, to crack 
them upon. One day I placed two bits of board 
on a small bare patch of ground of about 
5 yards square ; on lifting them I had forty-four 
slugs, next time twenty-two, then eleven, after- 
wards one only, nor did any trace of any remain. 
The spawn of some slugs is to an experienced 
eye almost as visible as mustard, and, surely, 
any careful digger can duly account for them. 
I have also been very successful in reducing 
beetles, ants, and mice to a minimum. 

Canna (J. Wait).—I am sorry to say that I cannot say 
what has caused the shoot of your Canna to die off in the 
way that it has. There are no signs of any insect or fungus 
on it. As I have only seen just the tip of the shoot I can- 


not tell in what condition the rest of the plant is. Is 
there not something wrong at the roots?—G. 8S. 8. 


Marguerite Carnations (Winton).—I cannot find 
that anything is eating the roots of your Carnations. 
Some of the leaves are attacked by the Carnation leaf-spot 
fungus (Septoria dianthi), but the majority are clean 
enough. I quite expected to find grubs or eel-worms in 
the stem, but I entirely failed, though I examined a long 
section under a microscope.—G. S. S. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


oo 


FINE-LEAVED & FLOWERING PLANTS 
FOR THE CONSERVATORY. 


THOSE who have a conservatory to keep well 
furnished in an attractive manner throughout 
the year should pay particular attention to the 
selection of the fine-leaved plants they employ, 
as, being of a more permanent character than 
flowering plants that are introduced according to 
the season, the effect produced greatly depends 
upon them, In speaking of a conservatory I 
mean & structure in which an intermediate 
temperatureis maintained, or, atleast, with suffi- 
cient artificial heat at command during the 
winter to dispel damp and maintain a light, 
buoyant atmosphere, in which plants from 
widely different latitudes will winter in safety 
together. When the building is a large, lofty 
one, permanent plants in beds attain finer pro- 
portions and make altogether better central 
plants than those in pots or tubs. Araucaria 
excelsa, where it has room to extend, forms a 
beautiful specimen. Tree Ferns, such as Dick- 
sonia antarctica, with very tall stems, also 
look well associated with Oranges, Lemons, 
Camellias, and similar plants. For large speci- 
mens in tubs or pots the following plants 
will be found well suited, having always a 
good appearance, and being easil grown 
—viz., the New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax) and its variegated variety, plants 
that only need the shelter of a glass roof in the 
coldest parts of England; Aralia Sieboldi, 
which stands ordinary winter without any pro- 
tection ; Draczena indivisa, a graceful-growing 
plant ; Latania borbonica, Chamerops humilis, 
and Corypha australis, are all indispensable for 
cool conservator decoration ; Hedychium 
Gardnerianum hay H. coronarium, both ever- 
green fine-leaved plants, that flower in summer. 
To these may be added Ficus elastica and 
Monstera deliciosa, both effective plants 
where space can be afforded for their full 
development. Amongst variegated plants the 
Yucca aloifolia variegata, Solanum hybridum 
argenteum, Aspidistra lurida variegata, Ligus- 
trum ovalifolium variegatum, Bambusa Fortunei 
variegata, Agapanthus umbellatus variegatus, 
Coprosma Baueriana variegata, are all excellent 
in their way, and the latter makes a good edging- 
plant to a group or groups. These are all easily 
cultivated, and movable plants in pots may be 
added to them so as to produce variation to 
any extent. Foremost amongst flowering plants 
stands the Camellia, which in addition to 
brilliant flowers has foliage which at all seasons, 
when in a healthy state, is very attractive. 
When convenience exists Camellias should 
always be planted out in good rich loam, and be 
well supplied with soft rain water at the roots, 
and as they require abundance of root moisture, 































































care should be taken to previously well drain 
the border in which they are to be planted out. 
Amongst other good flowering plants suitable 
for the purpose in view may be named Heaths, 
Epacrises, Acacias, Daphnes, Azaleas, Coronilla 
glauca, and Chorozemas ; all flourish, with 
ordinary care, in pots. Amongst old-fashioned 
plants now seldom met with in conservatories 
Sparmannia africana can be strongly recom- 
mended, as it will flower freely even in the 
depth of winter. Climbers should form an 
interesting feature in conservatories, and only 
evergreen species should be used if winter effects 
are sought for. Flowering plants of a soft- 
wooded character brought forward elsewhere 


should be added according to the season. 
Tem tts 





NOTES ON HOYAS. 


THE usefulness of Hoyas both as flowering 
plants and for clothing damp, dark walls or 


rafters, is well illustrated by the many ways in 


which the old Hoya carnosa is employed. This 
plant thrives and flowers freely in almost any, 
position in a warm-house and generally the more 
neglectful the treatment the greater the yield of 


flowers. The waxy-looking blooms, ti pped with 


honey drops, are always admired, and much in 
demand for bouquets and button-holes, &c.. 
Hoya imperialis is the largest flowered of the 
genus, and where room can be afforded it proves: 
a glorious stove climber. It is a strong grower,} 
with large thick leathery foliage, in the axils of. 
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moisture. A sandy peat soil, with a little 
charcoal mixed with it, is the best mixture for 
these plants, and for water, sufficient to keep 
moist, not more, is all they require. Hoya 
globulosa isa handsome species. The leaves are 
leathery and about the size and shape of the 
common Laurel leaf. The large globular heads 
of pale yellow flowers, which are freely produced 
from the axils of the leaves, are likely to prove 
useful in bouquet and button-hole making. 
Some of these Hoyas make handsome specimens 
when trained on a balloon trellis. They are, 
however, so amenable to culture, that one can 
use them in a variety of ways, and always find 
them satisfactory. For the production of 
flowers abundance of atmospheric moisture is 
necessary during the summer season when these 
plants bloom. During winter a long rest is 
advisable, and any long straggling shoots may 
be cut away, which will induce the plants to 
break freely, and on these young growths the 
bulk of the flowers are produced. 





Growing Daffodils (M. D.).—Pot the 
whole of the Daffodils early in November, and 
bring them into warmer positions in batches. 
Use a sandy loam and a little well-decayed 
manure as compost. Horsfieldi is very early. 
We should place Emperor, Sir Watkin, and 
Ard Righ next in the order given. Plunge the 
pans in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre, using a cool- 
frame, so that some little protection can be 





given when needed, whether from cold or heavy 
rains. Simply bring the 
pans into warmer positions 
as they are needed, but do 
not try to force them too 
hard. ‘Treat Lily of the 
Valley in exactly the same 
way. The best Lilies are 
L. candidum, L. Harrisi, 
and L. longiflorum. Pro- 
cure in October and pot 
up similar to the Narcis- 
sus. As to when they 
would flower, that depends 
entirely upon how much 
heat was used. Leave 
them in the cool-frame 
until top-growth com - 
mences, and then bring 
into the warm greenhouse 
in batches, starting. with 
Lilium candidum. We do 
not know of any handbook 
such as you require, but 
many bulbs can be easily 
grown for window culture. 


A Wax-flower (Hoya campanulata). Write to some _ good 


which the umbels of purplish flowers are 
produced. A rafter ora pillar in the stove is 
what it delights to run along, wood or stone 
being most suitable, as on such substances 
numbers of roots are soon produced, which cling 
to them as the roots of Ivy would. These stem 
or aérial roots play some part in the nourishment 
of the plant, and would, if they weresevered from 
the soil, be found to sustain the plant in full 
vigour if there was sufficient moisture in the 
atmosphere. Along with the other species H. 
imperialis is much more satisfactory grown in a 
pot than when planted out, as the resting this 
species requires during the winter months can 
be better managed under the former treatment. 
Although a strong grower, H. imperialis does 
not require much root room, though during 
summer it will be found a good plan to supply 
some liquid-manure at the roots. Although not 
by any means a new plant, this fine Hoya is not 
often met with. 


A delicate and very attractive flowered kind 
is H. campanulata. It is a thin, papery-leaved 
species, graceful even in habit, and a really 
excellent plant for pot culture. The flowers are 
cream coloured, with a few rosy dots on the 
corona, and, as has been before remarked, ‘‘ look 
as if a breath of warm air would melt them.” 
The pretty kinds Hoya bella and H. Paxtoni are 
not very different from each other, though, 

erhaps, distinct enough for garden purposes. 
Grown in pots or baskets suspended from the 
roof of the stove, these plants prove very 


attractive, and generally thrive under such 


treatment. A frequent cause of failure with 
these kinds is too much root space and too much 








grower for their descrip- 
tive guide of bulbs, and 
you will probably find just what you want. 


Bouvardiacorymbiflora Humboldti. 
—For some unexplained cause this well-known 
plant is almost universally referred to in plant 
lists as B. Humboldti corymbiflora, thereby 
reversing its specific rank. Why this is so is 
not at all clear, as by a moment’s thought the 
specific title is at once obvious. Asan autumn- 
flowering plant it is of especial value, being not 
only free in growth, but decidedly vigorous and 
easy of culture. There is no reason why long 
sprays of it should not be abundant in private 
gardens during the early autumn months. It is 
quite easy to make capital flowering plants in 
six or seven months, and where very early 
cuttings are obtainable, handsome bushes with 
ten or a dozen stems may be grown. For early 
work, however, this kind is best as a pot plant. 
The plant is of erect growth and attains to 
fully 24 feet or 3 feet high when well grown, 
with a terminal corymb of pure white blossoms. 


Gloxinia Aigburth Crimson.—The enclosed 
flowers are from plants grown from seed sown end of 
Feb., 1897, too late for blooming same year. I potted up 
the plants in January, 1898, and they have been blooming 
freely for the past month. — FRANK FoskErr, Clapham, 
Bedford. 

*,* A very good crimson variety. 





Aster acris, with its cloud of pale blue 
starry blossoms, is certainly one of the finest of 
this race, the mass of blossom produced being 
really marvellous. Its full height is about 
24 feet, and, coming early in September, is 
particularly valuable. In its flowering it is 
even before the Italian kinds. 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums—bud retaining, 
etc. (f. Kingdom).—In giving our advice 
regarding the stopping and timing of these 
plants early in the year, our calculations are 
based on plants propagated at the proper 
season, and, therefore, in good condition at the 
stopping time in the spring. Many persons, 
unfortunately for them, often obtain their 
plants very late from the trade growers, and 
these frequently are struck so late that by the 
time recommended for stopping with the 
intention of retaining second ‘‘ crown”-buds, 
etc., they are not established, and often in the 
most indifferent health. You will immediately 
understand that you could not reasonably 
expect results so good from weakly plants as 
from those which had been grown on strongly 
since they first became rooted in December or 
January last. Commence in good time, and 
grow the plants on strongly, then you may stop 
your plants, feeling quite sure that they will 
carry out their proper functions afterwards. 
You did quite right to stop your plants of 
Source d’Or late in May, as they had not made 
a natural break, but you made a mistake 
in not retaining the buds at the end of 
August. You may safely expect second 
*‘crown” - buds of Rose Wynne in a day 
or two, especially so as the first ‘‘ crown ”-buds 
were developed by 10th of June last. As a 
matter of fact, they should have shown before 
this. Perhaps they have ‘been eaten out by 
earwigs. Of the ordinary November sorts, 
which are grown for flowering during that 
month, retain all buds as soon as possible, no 
matter what kind of buds they may be. We 
have never advocated ‘‘ pinching” the early 
sorts, as we are fully convinced they generally 
succeed far better when allowed to make a 
natural growth. Neither should they be 
disbudded, except perhaps in the case of 
Madame Castex Desgranges and its yellow sports 
G. Wermig, Mrs. Burrell, and Mrs. Hawkins. 
The majority of the others, both Pompon and 
Japanese flowers, are represented so much 
better, and far prettier when growing freely and 
flowering profusely. June and July is too early 
for these plants to flower, rather say August, 
September, and October as their season of 
flowering. We hope this explanation will assist 
you. In future you will be well advised to 
remember always to commence in good time, 
and thus obtain stout healthy plants early in the 
spring. 





SOWING TULIP SEED. 


HAVING saved a quantity of Tulip seed, I should 
feel obliged if you will inform me if I should 
sow it now or when? I should also be glad of 


full particulars as to treatment of seedlings.— 
W. M. 


*," Tulip seed may be sown at any time 
during the month of October or early in 
November. At the time when the bulbs are 
planted it is usual on the part of raisers of 
seedlings from fine rectified strains of the 
florist’s late Tulips to sow the seed in large 
pots, deep pans, or boxes well drained, the 
compost a light and sandy one. There must be 
good drainage so that water can pass away. 
The seed should be only thinly covered with 
soil. As the seeds are as hardy as the bulbs, 
the pots or boxes in which they are sown may 
be placed in the open, but it is safer to winter 
them in a cold frame. Very little growth will 
appear the first year, only a thin thread 
resembling that of the Onion. In the second 
year one narrow blade-like leaf will appear, 
and in the third year a rather broader one, 
and this will gc on for five or six years 
until a second leaf is produced, and then a 
flower may be expected. It is usual to 
allow seedling Tulips to remain in the pots 
in which the seeds are sown two or three 
years, and then when they have ripened their 
leaves to lift them and replant. There is a 
singular peculiarity about seedling Tulips which 
is not generally known. In thesecond year, and 
for two or three years after, the seedling plants 
do not content themselves with forming one bulb 
only, but two or three or more perhaps, and 
these are technically termed “droppers.” They 
are to be found, not where the parent bulblet 
was planted, but at the endof akind of under- 


ground pipe, or hollow stem, which the bulblet 
sends down below its level in the soil, and all 
that the raiser of seedlings can do at this stage 
is to select the longest of these ‘‘ droppers,” 
which is usually found deepest down in the soil, 
and grow it on until it ceases to send down 
‘droppers ”” and has formed a blooming bulb. 
One only of the ‘‘ droppers” should be selected ; 
it is enough to prove whether the flower is of 
value when it opens. ‘‘W. M.” gives no in- 
formation as to the section of Tulips from which 
he has saved seeds. It is to be hoped the 
seeds are from a strain worthy of the expendi- 
ture on his part of time and attention.—D. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MAXIMUM FOR 
CUTTING. 


Tuis is a beautiful white flower for cutting, 
like an enlarged Ox-eyed Daisy, and our illus- 
tration shows part of a large group of it. A 
mass of it is very handsome, but the best 








Part of a large group of Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, From a photograph by Mr. James 
Smith, Garden Lodge, Grove, Hollington, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea,. 


results are always obtained when the roots are 
divided every year, or at least every two years, 
giving good, rich, deep soil. 





Water Lilies and their enemies. 
—On looking further into the matter of the 
destruction of the flowers of the rarer and newer 
Vater Lilies we find that, though the water 
rat is the most active and numerous of the 
enemies of the Water Lily, the barn rat must 
also count as one ; and perhaps as bad as either 
of them is the water hen. Ina rich tuft of the 
tall Reed Grass we found two nests of water 
rats built of the petals and the ruins, in various 
ways, of about 100 flowers and buds, mostly of 
the large White American Water Lily (N. 
tuberosa), and twenty-nine flowers of the beauti- 
ful N. Marliacea rosea were found in one tuft 
of Rushes. Where no notice at all was taken of 
these enemies, no flowers or buds were visible 
on the plants, so that one might assume that 
the plants were worthless. Free of such 
troubles, they flower as freely as any plants, and 
even in distant effect are yery charming. 
Though the destruction in this case is apparently 
confined to the flowers, it does not follow that 
weak and young plants of the rarer kinds would 
not be destroyed by the same means, and, in 
fact, we have lost a good many. These enemies 
occur most, as in this case, where the supply of 
water is from streamlets inhabited by rats and 
water hens, and the same troubles are not 


present in small ponds fed by springs or pipes.— 
Field. 


OROHIDS, 


ONCIDIUM GARDNERI. 
THE flowers of this Oncidium are handsome and 
lasting. I have found it to succeed better with 
rather more warmth, such as O. Forbesi and 
one or two others of the crispum set like, but 
its extreme freedom shows it is not a very 
fastidious subject. In habit it is strong, the 
pseudo-bulbs, each about 3 inches high, dark 
bronzy-green, with fine broad dark green 
leaves, occurring at intervals on a creeping 
rhizome. The spikes are long and branching; 
the flowers, each about 2 inches across, have 
chestnut-brown sepals and petals margined with 
bright yellow..-The lip. is chiefly yellow, the 
brown spots being principally disposed around 
the margin. A mistake often made in its 
culture is growing it on a low stage a long way 
from the light, and in a deep, possibly a badly- 
drained, pot and a thick compost. It is much 
more satisfactory in shallow baskets nearly 
filled with drainage or on teak rafts, either of 
which should be suspended as close as possible 
to the roof-glass in a position where it can get 
ample light without being exactly exposed tu 
the full glare of the sun. This, with the abun- 
dant circulation of air that usually goes on 
in such a postion, causes a hard, solid growth. 
In fixing the plants on the rafts a few 
thin strips of cork may be cut and laid on the 
rhizomes, a wire being passed over these and 
brought between the rods, where it can easily 
be fastened. Ifthe plants are newly imported 
or only partly established, no compost need be 


given for the first year, but a little Sphagnum | 


and peat must be worked in for established 
plants. The roots are strong and fairly large, 
and dislike a close medium, but if plenty of air 
reaches them through the rods of the basket or 
raft they will be healthy and long-lived. For 
baskets about an inch of compost suffices, the 
remainder of the depth being. filled with c¢rocks. 
Even more care is necessary here in fixing, for 
the roots can never get a hold if the plant is so 
loosely fixed that it rocks about when the 
basket is moved. A close observation of the 
roots is the best guide as to the quantity of 
water needed, these being frequently ‘very 
active while the spikes are forming. Syringing 
overhead is not desirable, as a rule, the most 
likely time for it to do good being at shutting- 
up time on hot, dry days in summer. Plants 
that are growing freely must be watered freely, 
but when at rest keep the roots well on the 
dry side, only watering sufficiently to keep the 
foliage and bulbs in good order. O. Gardneri 
grows naturally at great elevations on the 
Organ Mountains, and was introduced in 1843. 


Catasetum Christyanum:—The en- 
closed is one of anumber of spikes from a 7-inch 
pot ; the original plant was sent me direct from 
Venezuela. We give the bulbs a long rest in 
the winter, and start them in the early spring, 
giving plenty of water during growth. The 
flowers do not last well either on the plants or 
in water ; but the quantity of flowers and their 
curious colour, dark green and maroon, make 
them worth growing.—Miss Cuiosn, Kirtlington 
Park, Oxford. 


A Gongora.—The enclosed Orchid is not 
the fairest of the week, but from its curious 
brown flowers and sweet scent, recalling that of 
ripe Medlars, is one of the most interesting. We 
grow it here in baskets, giving it the same treat- 
ment as the Stanhopeas, and it never fails to 
flower well at this time of year. : 

*,* A Gongora species, but the flowers were 
too faded to identify variety. .! r 

Pleione Lagenaria.—This is one of the 
earliest of the genus to bloom, and one of the 
most useful. he flowers are each 3 inches 
across, the sepals and petals rosy-lilac, the lip 
similar in ground colour, with many bright pur- 
ple stripes, and a pretty wavy margin. It 
grows freely in an intermediate temperature, 
the young pseudo-bulbs being repotted early in 
spring in a compost consisting of fibrous loam, 
peat, and chopped Moss, the drainage coming 
in for especial attention. When the growth 
gets well away and the young roots are running 
freely in the new compost plenty of water is 
required at the roots, but during the early 
winter, after the leaves have fallen and the 
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flowers are past, keep them quite dry. A 
light sunny house and a temperature that does 
not fall below 50 deg. suit the plants well at 
this stage. P. Lagenaria is one of the intro- 
ductions of the late Mr. T. Lobb, who sent it to 
Messrs. Veitch in 1849. 


Epidendrum vitellinum.—This is a 
useful Orchid for keeping up a display over a 
long season. It may be grown by anyone 
having a cool, moist house, and should he 
planted in pots, these being well drained, and a 
compost of good peat-fibre and Sphagnum Moss 
used. Although possibly most of the plants now 
sold in this country are E. v. majus, there is 
no doubt that a much larger form than the 
majority of these exists. This should be looked 
out for among imported plants, for it is one of 
the very best red-flowering Orchids in cultiva- 
tion. It is a native of Mexico, and first flowered 
in England in 1830. 


DENDROBIUM DEAREI. 


THe chaste and pretty blossoms of this 
Dendrobe are produced at this season with 
great freedom, and doubtless this has in a 
measure led to its popularity. Few species are 
more useful for cutting, even among the spring- 
flowering deciduous kinds, and the fact that 
few Orchids are now at their best is an addi- 
tional recommendation. I have been in places 
where this species grows like a weed, though no 
particular attention seemed to have been paid 
to it, while in others it is more or less a failure. 
As a rule it is most satisfactory in places where 
a fairly large batch is cultivated, as here it can 
be given just the right position and treatment, 
but where a few plants only are mixed with 
other Orchids it is more difficult to do. It 
comes from the Philippine Islands, consequently 
plenty of heat must be allowed, and I have 
always found it do best in a house laden 
with atmospheric moisture the greater part of 
the year. The growth, it will be noted, is short- 
jointed, and all such plants take longer to make 
up than those with longer internodes and fewer 
leaves. Get them into growth then as early as 
possible in the season, and see that from the 
time the buds start till the terminal leaves are 
finished no check of any kind is given the 
plants. They may be checked in various ways 
—by neglecting the ventilation or shading in 
spring when cold winds are often blowing at 
the time the sun is bright, by the presence of 
insects about the young tender foliage, or by 
sudden fluctuations either of heat or moisture. 
All this should be carefully guarded against, 
and after the growth is fully made up it 
must be well ripened by exposure to sun and 
air. It is quite a mistake to think that because 
the blossoms are over, the growth therefore 
need not be ripened. Each: pseudo-bulb has its 
part to play in the economy of the plant, and 
its work is only half done when the flowers are 
over. A well consolidated plant rests during 
the winter and starts strongly in the spring, but 
one with green, half-ripened bulbs is never 
satisfactory. D. Dearei should never be un- 
duly dried while at rest; the roots and compost 
may get quite dry before giving a fresh supply 
of water, but they must not be allowed to re- 
main long in this condition. If properly potted, 
it takes water almost daily when both root and 
top-growth is active. The young shoots begin 
to emit roots when about 3 inches in length, 
and if the compost is in need of renewal, this 
is the safest time to set about it. Nothing 
is gained by using large pots or baskets, for 
the roots, though rather freely produced 
and fairly vigorous, do not seem ambitious in 
leaving the centre of growth, like those of D. 
nobile and similar kinds. Nice specimens may 
be grown in pans about 5 inches or 6 inches 
across ; in fact, if the receptacle used allows of 
a margin of compost about 14 inches wide all 
round the plant, it is ample. For potting D. 
Dearei I use about three parts of Sphagnum 
Moss to one of the best fibrous peat rid of all 
sand and earth, adding plenty of rough crocks 
and charcoal, and draining the pans well. 


Should any of the plants be badly rooted, and- 


consequently difficult to fix in position, a thin 
copper wire may be run over the convex surface 
of the compost, catching the rhizome between 
two of the older pseudo-bulbs, this serving to 
hold it steady until new roots are emitted, when 
it may be removed. If sufficient moisture can 


be otherwise maintained in the atmosphere, 
syringing overhead is unnecessary, but it will 
do no harm if judiciously managed, and is some- 
times helpful during very hot, bright weather 
insummer. The most risky time is when the 
shoots are small and tender, but it is not then 
needed. The plant is named in compliment to 
its discoverer, Colonel Deare, who found it in 
Dinagat about the year 1882. R. 


Cattleya Forbesi.—The blossoms of this 
species are perhaps not large or showy enough 
to appeal to present-day growers, yet they have 
a distinct appearance that is lacking in some 
more showy kinds. It belongs to the same 
section as C. intermedia, and grows about a foot 
high, producing a four or five-flowered raceme 
from the apex of the stem. The segments are 
all of a greenish-yellow tint, the lip being 
marked in front with reddish-purple. It is 
very free blooming, often flowering twice in a 
year. It is named after its discoverer—Forbes, 
a collector for the London Horticultural Society, 
who sent it home in 1823. 


Oncidium triquetrum.—The blossoms 
of this species, very pretty, though small, are 
produced on spikes each containing from a 
dozen to fifteen. They are rosy-white in ground 
colour, sometimes having a pure white margin 
to the segments, and these are spotted and 
blotched with crimson. The plant is of tufted 
habit, the leaves each about 6 inches high and 
bearing no pseudo-bulbs. To grow it well it 
should be placed in small pans of rough fibrous 
peat, with very little Moss, over good drainage. 
A light position should be chosen at the cool 
end of the Cattleya-house, and the roots must 
not bedried off. It isa very old species, having 
been referred to over a century ago, and is a 
native of Jamaica. 


Floor for Orchid-house (Lpiphyte).— 
Undoubtedly the best kind of floor for your 
new Orchid-house is the natural ground, upon 
which may be laid an open wood-work staging 
or iron grating. As regards the best size and 
height and any other work connected with the 
building, we would advise you to consult some 
well-known horticultural builder. For all 
Orchid-houses we prefer open wood-work stages 
to those made of slate, iron, etc. 





Blue Hydrangea with 900 flowers. 
—An Hydrangea Hortensia, of which I am the 
happy possessor, here measures 33 feet in 
circumference, and has at the present moment 
900 blooms, and as nearly the whole of them are 
of the beautiful mineral blue this plant gives in 
certain soils, the effect is wonderful. It grows 
on a friable loam, with a southerly aspect, just 
where some water crops up at the junction of the 
Bagshot sands with London clay. One often 
sees large plants on the south coast of Devon 
and Cornwall, but I do not recollect seeing one 
even there approaching the dimension I give 
you.—Ropsrt. Stark, Upper Hale, Farnham. 

Seedling Carnations.—I send seven Carnation 
blooms. The first five are seedlings, one an old Clove, and 
one yellow. Are all or any of them worth growing ?— 
Nortu LINCOLNSHIRE. 

*.* Very good seedlings, but we have seen others as fine. 

Kniphofia Nelsoni.—In the whole of 
this varied and extensive family of hardy plants 
itis very doubtful whether any species or variety 
can surpass this in its brilliant colour, as also 
its great freedom of flowering. In these respects 
the plant appears almost unique. Less tall and 
robust than the majority, the established plants 
are not more than 3 feet to the tip of the tallest 
spike. The plant is quite large enough, how- 
ever, to be extremely useful, the vermilion- 
scarlet of its long, tubular flowers being most 
effective. In growth generally it may be com- 
pared with K. Macowani, though slightly taller, 
while the colour is unique. 


Abutilon vexillarium. — This is a 
singularly graceful and beautiful species for a 
position well protected, though scarcely suffi- 
ciently hardy to succeed generally in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. In more favoured parts, 


as the Islé of Wight and the South of Ireland, 
this species is more content in the open, where 
it is invariably admired. The blossoms are quite 
distinct from those of the better known members 
of this race, and inclined to be a tubular or bell- 
shaped outline, the sepals of a dark crimson, 
and petals of a golden hue. 


SWEET-SCENTED WHITE FLOWERS. 


Wuivr flowers that are sweetly scented are 
universally popular, and the following list will 
be found to be a useful one, comprising as it 
does some of the best and most reliable kinds 
of fragrant white-flowered plants. Beginning 
with hardy subjects first I will place the 
Magnolias at the top of the list. Of these the 
only kinds with white flowers with which I 
am acquainted are M. grandiflora, a well-known 
evergreen, suitable for covering walls in most 
places, but in warm positions in Devonshire 
and Cornwall it may also be grown in the form 
of a bush or standard, and M. conspicua, a 
deciduous variety, producing its flowers in 
early spring before the leaves appear ; the plant 
itself is quite hardy, but the flowers are some- 
times injured by late spring frosts. It is a 
capital wall plant. The common white Jasmine, 
a lovely sweet-scented flower, that is, however, 
too well known to need any further notice. 
Abelia rupestris: This is a neat-growing ever- 
green shrub, rather tender, but ‘very’ suitable 
for covering low walls. Pittosporym Tobira : 
Hardy in warm corners in Devonshire, but in 
other colder districts in this countny requiring 
some protection in winter. Other hardy shrubs 
that produce white blossoms include the 
white Lilac and Philadelphus, or Mock 
Orange, and the white varieties of hardy 
Azaleas. Amongst white Roses there are not 
many very fragrant. Of the Hybrid Perpetuals 
probably Alfred de Rougemont is the best. In 
the Noisette section Aimée Vibert is as sweet- 
smelling as any. Amongst Tea Roses Devon- 
iensis is unequalled for its fragrance. Of hardy 
herbaceous and perennial plants there are not 
many with sweet-scented white flowers. The 
list includes Carnations, but these vary a good 
deal as regards scent in different varieties. The 
common White Pink and the Double Pink Mrs. 
Sinkins are both very fragrant. The White 
Xocket is held in high esteem on account of its 
perfume. Of White Stocks there are several 
varieties, the best smelling ones being the East 
Lothian and White Brompton kinds. 1 must 
not omit from the list Hyacinths, Lily of the 
Valley, and Narcissus. White Sweet Peas are 
always admired and are very pleasantly scented. 
A white form of Sweet Sultan, a variety of 
Mignonette called Diamond, and the fragrant 
Candytuft are all useful in the summer season. 
Amongst Sweet Violets the White Belle ce 
Chatenay is excellent. The common White 
Lilium candidum is well known as a very lovely 
and sweet-smelling flower. There is a fairly 
good list of fragrant white flowers amongst 
plants cultivated under glass. The always 
welcome Stephanotis deserves to be placed 
first, but some will, perhaps, give that place 
to the Gardenia. The best variety of the last- 
named plant to grow is undoubtedly intermedia. 
The lovely Eucharis amazonica, the charming 
Tabernemontana, and the equally beautiful 
Pancratium fragrans, not forgetting the Dove- 
plant (Peristeria alata), which are all remark- 
able for the delightful odour of their flowers. 
The last six-named plants require a stove tem- 
perature to thrive in. Coming to greenhouse 
plants, the Sweet-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis) opens its flowers and diffuses its fra- 
grance at night. Tuberoses and Freesias must 
not be forgotten. Daphne indica alba diffuscs a 
lovely odour when in blossom, as also does 
Azalea narcissiflora, a kind which forces admi- 
rably. Heliotrope White Lady is very sweet- 
scented. The old, fragrant, free-flowering 
white Rhynchospermum jasminoides, and the 
Brugmansia Knighti, which bears large trumpet- 
shaped flowers, that are very sweetly scented. 


Polygonum orientale.—A very striking 
and effective species for planting in bold groups, 
particularly in newly-made gardens or the like 
where a quick effect is desired. Though only of 
annual growth, it is certainly one of the most 
showy of this genus. Instead of the usual 
creamy-white flowers so common in the members 
of this family, the blooms are deep rosy-purple, 
and produced in long drooping racemes both 
terminal and axillary. The effect of a hand- 
some group is very striking, the giant plants 
reaching to 8 feet high or more. A native of 
the East Indies, it has been known to botanists 
nearly 200 years, and is still a valuable plant 
for the mixed border, 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WERK. 


First Prize.—SWeer Peas, SCARLET LOBELIA, AND Cacttis 
DAuuias.—From Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade; Bathpton, N. 
Devon | '‘ Lobelia fulgens Queen Victoria, one of the finest 
autumn flowers, will go on blooming until cut off by frost. 


The plants are 4 feet high.” 


Thirty varieties of Sweet Peas were sent, varied and 
delicate in colour, the most beautiful varieties being Cap- 
tivation, New Countess of Radnor, Venus, Blanche 


Burpee, Dorothy Tennant, Lottie Eckford, Primrose, 
Firejly, Blushing Beauty, Prima Donna, and Primrose. 


Second Prize.—EVERGREEN MAGNOLIA (M. grandiflora).— 


From Mr. Gray, Thorney Villa, Iver, Uxbridge. 


Superb flowers in different stages, the buds even more 


beautiful than the open bloom. 


Third Prize.-—-CRiNUM POWELLI, SCARLET LOBELIA (L. car- 
dinalis), and MONTBRETIA CROCOSMLEFLORA.—From Mr. H. 
Reynolds, The Gardens, Didlington Hall, Norfolk : ‘‘Grow- 
ing about 24 feet above level of water in lake in an open 
position, merely sheltered on the north by some tall Limes 
about 50 feet distant from bed. Soil is a dark sandy loam, 
to which leaf-soil and a small portion of manure were 
added at planting. Nothing has been done to them since ex- 
cept protecting in winter with Bracken and well watering 
in dry weather. Have stood in their present position five 
years and flowered well since second year of planting. The 
plants from which the Lobelia flowers were cut have stood 
two years in present position in a small bed about a foot 
above water inastream from lake, soil a mixture of rather 
stiff loam and potting refuse. Ifind thatitis best to take up 
and replant every spring, I always shelter a few plants 
in ccld-frame and leave the rest to taketheir chance. The 
Montbretia is top-dressed every winter with leaf-soil and 
shaded by tall trees on the east side, so the plants get no 
sup until after mid-day. I find them do best by replanting 
in fresh soil about every third year.” 


Extra Prize —RED AND PINK WATER LILIES FROM THE OPEN 
Air.—From Mr. Philip Austin, Sunnyside, Claremont, 
Jersey. 

The most precious things amongst hardy plants ever 
raised, whether for the open water or for cutting for the 
howse. 


SWEET Peas.—From Miss Berta F. M. Dogne, Seafield 
House, Gorey, Co. Wexford, Ireland: ‘‘Sweet Peas 
gathered from a long row in the garden sown end of April 
in the open ground, nineteen named sorts and four or five 
unnamed ; a bunch of Giant Mignonette, and some sprays 
of Verbena gathered from a tree of it which is against the 
house-wall, about 20 feet high, 24 inches round stem, and 
must be forty years old or more.” 

A beautiful sertes of Sweet Peas for delicacy and beauty 
of colour. Amongst the best kinds sent were Stanley, 
Orange Prince, Creole (very fine purple colour), Countess 
of Radnor (old and new, two delicate blues), Venus, Alice 
Eckford, Lady Penzance, Mrs. Eckford, Dorothy Tennant, 
Mars, and Lottie Eckford. 

A Hyprid YELLOW WaTER Lity.—From Rev. R. H. 
Wilmot, Corston Vicarage, Malmesbury: ‘‘ A flower and 
leaf of a hybrid Water Lily (Nymphwa Marliacea Chroma- 
tella). It is grown in a cemented tank about 7 feet across 
and 2 feet deep. Though only put in this spring its leaves 
reach quite to the edge, and it has already had a number 
of lovely flowers, measuring about 7 inches across, and 
there are still a lot of buds to come out.” 

A very precious hardy Water Lily. 

Houiynocks.—From Mr. W. Begbie, Emo Park, Port- 
arlington, Ireland : ‘One box of Hollyhock bloom and one 
of Pentsten.on. Both kinds were sown from seed in early 
spring in heat and planted in good rich ground and well 
watered during dry weather,” 

Large and beautiful double kinds, some of the flowers 
over 4 inches across. Also several good kinds of Pent- 
stemon. 


EVERLASTING PEAs,—From Mr. R. Jupp, Rose Villa, 
Limpsfield ; ‘‘ Three varieties of Everlasting Pea, grown 
from seed sown April, 1894, The plant of the pink variety 
is growing on a rustic fence in the open, and covers a space 
of 6 feet 6 inches in height and 11 feet in width.” 

The peach and pink-tinted blooms of this beautiful 
perennial are the best. 

INDIAN BEAN-TREE (Catalpa bignonioides).—From Ada 
Warner, Manor Farm, Wormley Herts : “ A spray of Catalpa 
blossom, which I hope may reach you without fading. It 
is difficult to keep fresh.” 

A good autumn-flowering tree. 


Cactus Dauuias.—From Mr. J. W. Jones, Woking: ‘‘A 
few Cactus Dahlias—viz., Matchless (mauve), Earl of Pem- 
broke (purple), Chas, Woodbridge (crimson), Starfish and 
Gloriosa (scarlet), Miss Barnes (apricot).” 

Briltiant and graceful group. 

MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA.— From Miss M. Llewellyn, 
Court Colman, Bridgend : ‘‘Grown on the south wall or a 
house, and Osmunda regalis.” 

ee as fine as the flowers that won the first prize last 
week, 

SALPIGLOSSIS AND SCABIOUS.—From Mrs. Sheffield Neave, 
Mill Green Park, Ingatestone: ‘‘ From my border of 
hardy annuals.” 

Two beautiful groups of flowers for cutting. 

ORINUM POWELLI, JAPANESE ROSE, AND BEGONIAS 
(TuBEROUS).—From E, C. Deyine, Herberton, Blackrock, 
Co. Dublin. 

Begonias of very fine colour. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI AND VERBENA VENOSA.—From Mrs. 
Rothwell, Rockfield Hills, Co. Meath: ‘‘The Verbena is 
quite hardy, and now a sheet of violet flowers.” 

Brilliantly varied in colour and numerous varieties of 
this beautiful annual Phlox. 


Cuina AsTeRS AND DAHLIAS.—From Mrs, Cutler, The 
Pines, Torquay. 

The Asters very well grown and large. 

DELPHINIUM SULPHUREUM (ZALIL).—From E. T. Lingwood, 
Dunwich. 

A very distinct and beautiful plant, the spike over 
8 inches in length. 

CaRNATIONS.—From Mrs, Bell, Enterkine, Ayrshire. 


Pretty laced Picotees and delicately-coloured Car- 
nations, 










GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Market Harborough. 


named Enchantress of a bright salmon shade. 


growing undef 4 south window in Bucks.” 
A beautiful flowering plant, too little grown dutddors. 


rosea.” 


Precious for their outdoor effect and wonderful censti- 


tution in any soil, 


ScaBious AND SALPIGLOSsIs.—From W. Billington, Gar- 
dener to E, Homan, Esq., J.P., Friern Watch, North 


Finchley. < 
Very pretty one-coloured Scabious. 


Dania LA CottosE,—From Mr. W. Gibbs, Leytonstone. 


An enormous flower. 


LILIUM LONGIFLORUM.—From Lottie H. Paterson, 4, Regent- 
terrace, Edinburgh: ‘‘ Three bulbs were put in in Novem- 
ber, and off one bulb I gathered eleven blooms, and this is 
the last. I also send Hypericum Moserianum, which is very 
useful for growing over big stones dug out of the border. 
The salmon-pink Carnation was raised by myself, and 
seems to me the best Carnation for massing and for cut- 
ting. The stems are so strong they only need a single tie 


in windy weather, otherwise can stand by themselves. 


Each plant throws up ten to thirty strong stems covered 
with hundreds of flowers. Last year I picked them up to 


12th December, when I got twenty blooms off three plants, 


and yet it was the first to flower, and I have never seen a 


split pod.” 
TWO VARIETIES OF LILIUM AURATUM.—From Rev. J. B. 
Schackle, Dropmore Vicarage, Maidenhead: ‘* Auratum 


platyphyllum and auratum rubro-vittatum. Ofthe former 


I bought twelve small bulbs in the winter of 96-7, which 


this time last year produced thirty-two blooms. This 


spring seventeen flowering stems appeared, and now there 
are about 150 buds and blooms, making a fine group. The 
foliage is grand, but the flowers are less fine than last 
year, owing, I think, to the drought. LL. rubro-vittatum 
was planted about the same time, and seems well estab- 
lished. The Lilies have had only one watering during the 
long drought.” 


CoB#A SCANDENS.—From Mrs. W. A. Woodward, The 
Rectory, Flax Bourton, Bristol: ‘Grown from seed, 
and it has been for three years on the north wall of the 
house, and each year flowers and grows well with no pro- 
tection in winter. The Rose Aimée Vibert is covering a 
porch facing east and is covered with buds, this being the 
first cluster out. The Abelia rupestris is also covered with 
blossom in a south aspect against the house.” 

SEEDLING HoLLyHocks.—From Miss Pearson, Kington, 
Herefordshire : ‘‘ Holly hocks grown from seed—the red last 
year, the pink three years ago. They are planted in small 
beds against the house with climbing Roses, facing south- 
east. They are kept well watered, occasionally with 
liquid-manure. Grow to a height of 8 feet to 10 feet, even 
more by late autumn.” 


PENTSTEMONS.—From Mrs. Parker, Kirkland, Tynron, 
Thornkill, Dumfries, N.B., Scotland: ‘‘A few spikes of 
Pentstemons from cuttings struck last autumn. Someare 
seedlings not named. We have a border about 15 yards 
long, and they have been admired by everyone that has 
seen them.” 


Wuitr EVERLASTING Pras (Lathyrus latifolius albus).— 
From J. Henderson, Garderer to Col. Mitford, Glanton 
Pyke, Glanton, Northumberland : ‘‘ This Pea is grown in 
& row across a border in kitchen garden. Five roots make 
the row, which is 16 feet long, 9 feet high, and 9 feet in 
width. It is a complete mass of flowers.” 

THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN (LILIUM AURATUM).— 
From Mrs. G. A, Prevost, Bury St. Austen’s, Rudgwick, 
Horsham, Sussex : ‘Cut from a large group of these mag: 
nificent flowers growing entirely out-of-doors in good 
ordinary soil.” 

WHITE AGAPANTHUS OUT-OF-DOORS IN DEVoN.—From Mrs. 
Hibbert, Broadgate, Barnstaple: ‘‘The plant of White 
Agapanthus was brought from Napoleon’s grave at St. 
Helena, and flourishes in a sheltered place in this garden 
with others of the ordinary blue kind.” 


EARLY CiRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Miss Fraser, Brackla 
House, Nairn, N.B.: ‘‘Five varieties of outdoor early 
Chrysanthemums, which now are flowering in great pro- 
fusion in a long border in my garden. They would be fine 
specimens but for the great dryness.” 


Giant Comer AsTER.—From Mr. W. H. Bosley, The 
Turn, Ruscombe, near Twyford, Berks: ‘‘Sowed seed in 
small boxes in February, and planted out seedlings in a 
north border at the end of May.” 

PLATYCODON GRANDIFIORUM.— From Miss Vuliamy, 
Hawksview, Cobham, Surrey: ‘‘ From seed sown last 
August. It does not stand upright, but trails along the 
ground. Is that its natural growth?’ 


FLOWERS FROM A SMALL WESTMORLAND GARDEN.—From 
Miss Kennedy, Boreland, Ambleside: ‘‘ Montbretia Pottsi. 
White Phlox, carrying about forty flower-heads. Seedling 
Antirrhinums.” 

CARNATION Mrs. REYNOLDS HoLE.—From Miss A. Neil- 
son, Oaklands, Inverness, N.B.: ‘‘ From cuttings planted 
out in open border last March, also flowers of Montbretia 
Pottsi growing in open border.” 

THREE GOOD BLUE FLOWERS.—From Miss Spurway, The 
Lodge, Kenton, Exeter: ‘‘Sea Lavender, Garden Thistle 
(Echinops Ritro), Agapanthus.” 

PLATSCODON GRANDIFLORUM.—From Mrs. E. P. Mack, 
Lammas Rectory, Norwich. 


Fietp Popries.—From Miss Coyne, ‘Ashfield, Booters- 
town, Co. Dublin. 





ne The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘* Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 


GuapDion1.—From Mr. Gulliver Speight, The Square, 


Fine Gladioli of the Gandavensis group for colour, one 


MYRTLE FROM BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—From Miss A. lL. 
Wilbraham, Birchfield, Langley : ‘‘A branch from a bush 











ALSTREMERIAS —From Hon. Mrs. Corbet, Hambelon, 
Nantwich, Cheshire: ‘‘M. aurea, crocosmieflora, and 
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Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state. 
and it does not matter on what day they are seit 
except Fritlay or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Nos 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
ts not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evenin atcre and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Questions.—Querices and answers are inserted in 
GaRDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their faapieat igi All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswere 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
wm mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different rt- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Corr ts must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay a8 possible in dealing 
with them. 


1142—Rhododendron Cunninghami.—I planted 
this out in peat only about four years ago, but it has never 
bloomed. Last November it was transplanted into loam, 
but there is no appearance whatever of the buds oe 
It was well watered this year during July, also liquid- 
manure. Can you explain the failure and suggest a 
remedy 7—SuBURBAN. 


REPEATED QUERIES. 


1050—Quality of Peas.—I should be glad if “S.” 
would give the names of three or four of the best Peas he 
mentions in article on ‘‘ Quality of Peas” in GARDENING ?— 
A Constant READER. 


1051—Plants for walls.—I have got an opening 
made of rough stones in my garden wall, and I want to 
plant small Ferns and rock-plants in the fissures and 
cracks, but as the opening faces due north, and is shaded 
to the south by Yew-trees close to the wall, though not 
overhanging the rsckwork, I do not know what would 
grow. I would be glad of advice on the subject ?—Dinpy. 


1052—Sweet-scented Carnations.—I should be 
glad if you will tell me in your very valuable paper, GAR- 
DENING, the names of nine or a dozen good named varieties 
of Carnations, non-pod-bursters, which are scented? I 
have some very fine Carnations just now flowering, all 
named varieties, but scarcely any of them have scent. I 
should like several good selfs, scented, and also a few 
fousies arg nageees which are scented, if there are any 
such.—A. E. 


1053—Growing bulbous and Cushion Irises. 
—I am sorry I was not sufficiently explicit in my last 
letter. By fancy Irises I meant both bulbous and Cushion 
Irises. For the last three or four years I have attempted 
to grow Iris Susiana, Bakeriana, Pavonia, Histrio, and 
Lorteti in pots, but without success. I flowered Lorteti 
in the ground one year, but it eventually disappeared. [ 
should like to have a small collection of these Irises (the 
less expensive ones), and should be glad of any informa- 
tion on the subject. I saw in the Garden of June 16 men- 
tion of a work by Mr. Baker on ‘ Iridez ;’ possibly that 
may be too far advanced for an ordinary amateur. I may 
mention that I grew I. Susiana in a 48 pot; it reached 
about 1 foot high, but always looked rather flaccid. Iwas 
careful not to overwater, and do not think it was kept 
too dry. I possess a cold greenhouse and frame.—N. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but reaters are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


1143—Astrantia major (4. B. C.).—This should not 
require any watering. Itisa hardy border plant. 


1144—Book for town gardens (Wm. Pennack). 
—Get “Town Gardens,” published at this office, post 
free, 1s. 2d. 


1145—Clematises dying (B.).—No doubt through 
the objectionable practice of grafting. Get plants from 
layers. 


1146—Flowering trees as standards ( Novice) 
—The trees you name will thrive in such a position. We 
would add the double and single scarlet Mays (Crategus) 
and Catalpa syringzflora. 


1147—Repotting alpine Auriculas (HJR) 
Repot at once. It would have been better if done in 
July. Your frame should face north until colder weather 
arrives. 


1148—White Lapageria (2. L. Allman).—We can 
only suggest that your Lapageria has been over or under- 
watered of late. Perhaps you have given too strong a 
stimulant or the roots are diseased. We cannot help you 
further unless we have a leaf or two before us and some 
little idea of your treatment. 


1149—Plants for window-boxes (KE. C. Nie; 
Sussea).—We do not think you could improve upon Vinca 
major variegata, but the plants must have a good supply 
cf water. It would be better to plant the Ampelopsis 
Veitchi than the Virginian Creeper ; the first grows more 
freely and is self-clinging. 


1150—Marguerites from cuttings (LH. 7.).—The 
present is a good time to root Marguerites for spring 
flowering. Shift into 48-size pots early in the year, or, 
better still, root them in these now and shift on again in 
February. If you want them to sell as plants in blossom 
and in small pots, pot in February and allow them to be- 
come root-bound. 


1151-The common ‘ Bind-weed,” “ Bell- 
weed,” or “ Lily-weed” (WW. D. C., Lochaine).—This, 
more properly one of our wild Convolvuluses, is a perennial, 
and, as you remark, most prolific. Only constant uproot- 
ing and mutilation with the hoe will keep it down. Never 
allow it to seed, and pick out every portion of root when 
digging. There are annuals in the Convolvulus family. 


1152—Neglected Vine (Constant Reader ).—There 
are several good books upon Grapes, but we think you 
would do much better to ask some local gardener to look 
at your Vine and give some advice on the spot. Five 
minutes’ conversation with such a person would assist you 
very much. We have also frequently had notes upon 
Grapes, especially the Black Hamburgh. 


1153—Palms in pots unsatisfactory (H. H.).— 
Puta pint of unslaked lime to a gallon of water, stir once 
or twice, and use the clear water after the lime has 
settled. Let the plant be rather dry than wet; two 
applications should be ample. If you will send on a few 
of the small worms we may be able to give more definite 
advice. 

1154—Plants ‘for small conservatory (J. 
McDonald).—We fear you will find very few plants suited 
to so badly situated a conservatory, and unheated. Ferns 
would do well, but almost all flowering plants need sun. 
Lily of the Valley, Deutzia gracilis, Spirzas, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Forget-me-nots may prove your best. Unless 
heated in some way you would fail with Heliotrope, 
Fuchsias, Begonias, &c. 

1155—Hardy Hucalypti (Hope ).—Eucalyptus 
Gunni is about the hardiest of this genus, and grows more 
bushy than E, globulus. E. citriodora is useful, and would 

probably do fairly well in your warm locality. E. cocci- 
fera and E. tetragona are the only other two worth grow- 
ing. You cannot beat E. globulus, and excepting for the 
sweet lemon-scented leaves of E. citriodora, we would 
confine ourselves to the popular kind. 


1156—Treatment of Eucalyptuses (Mrs. 
Darby).—Plant out the Eucalyptus at once ; but it is by 
no means certain they will come through the winter safely. 
We have several times seen them in the Brighton nurseries 
without winter protection. If you protect the main-stem 
with a little loose straw and wrap a mat around this 
during severe weather, your plants should stand in so warm 
a locality. Put plenty of dry ashes or sand around the 
holes. If the lower part comes through the winter safely 
they will break into new growth freely. 


1157—Striking Oleander cuttings (W. Wright). 
—Cut down the Oleanders as soon as they are out of 
flower. New growths will break freely from the base. 
Keep rather dry at the root for a week before and also 
after cutting them down. Any portion of partly-ripened 
growth will root readily in a light compost or even in 
water. Take off the top growth with a small portion of 
the older wood attached. If this is not practicable, cut off 
close below a joint or set of leaves. 


1158 A quick-growing fence (F. R. S. 0.).— 
Plant Thuja Lobbi, and keep them trimmed in to prevent 
a wide hedge and coarse growth. If the tops are pinched 
out when growing too freely they: form a good hedge very 
quickly. The evergreen Privet would also make a quick 
hedge or screen, but we do not recommend this, because 
there can be little doubt it is dangerous to cattle and 
children. The term you use in describing the soil must be 
a local one, and we can make nothing of it. Almost any 
soil will suit the Thujas. 


1159—Flowers for cutting (H. Oakes ).—You fail 
to state whether it is hardy or greenhouse cut-flowers to 
which you allude. Taking it as hardy flowers we give a 
list of some capital lasters, many of which keep much 
longer than a week. The main point is to supply fresh 
water and cut the flowers early in the day. Always cut off 
the boctom stems just previous to placing them in the 
water, and do this with a sharp knife instead of scissors. 
Alstroomerias, Anemones, Aquilegias, Calochorti, Carna- 
tions, Coreopsis, Cornflowers, Cactus Dahlias, Doronicums, 
Echinops, Harpalium, Marguerites, Montbretias, Narcissus, 
Pentstemons, Pyrethrumg, Ranunculus, Scabiosa, Solo- 
mon’s Seal, and Eryngiums. 













1160—Plum-trees not a success (E. W. L.).— 
Your Plums are in rich soil and pruned too severely. 
Leave a few of the young growths for a season, when they 
will form fruit-spurs from almost every eye. Hard pruning 
of young trees only induces a succession of strong and un- 
fruitful growth. ‘‘ Gridiron ” training consists of training 
two low-growing shoots horizontally until the desired 
space isoccupied. The points are turned to gostraight up 
the wall, and as the successive growths break from the eyes 
upon the horizontal portion of the branches these are also 
taken upright, eventually forming a tree in the shape of a 
gridiron, hence the term. 


1161—Various (Arum).—You have sent such tiny 
pieces of growth that, being wrapped in dry paper only, 
we are not quite certain as to No. 1 being a Coleus. It 
may be rooted from cuttings of soft growth, choosing 
pieces about three times the size of that sent. Insert in 
sandy loam and peat, keep close for a few days, and give 
a little bottom-heat. If you send a better specimen we 
will name it for you. Most of these soft-wooded subjects 
can be purchased very cheaply from March to May in 
rooted cuttings, and are easily grown on for summer use. 
No. 2 appears to be a leaf of Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium variegatum, and is not a hardy plant. Small 
pieces will root readily in sandy soil during spring and 
summer. Six good Roses for standards are William Allen 
Richardson, Duke of Edinburgh, Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Duke of Connaught, Caroline Testout, and Gloire de 
Dijon. These will give a wide change of colours. 


1162—-Overgrown Rhododendrons (Dhuart). 
—You should cut your Rhododendrons, now so rough and 
irregular, into form or shape towards the end of March 
next. Cut back pretty hard with a knife. If there are 
any green growths low down leave these, provided they 
too are not rough or ungainly. New growth will speedily 
break out from the cut-back branches, and then when these 
shoots become strong you can easily with a knife keep 
them in proper shape. 


1163—Lilies of the Valley (E. C. J. ).—So far 
north as Dumfries we should not advise planting Lilies of 
the Valley in a shady spot. They would rather need one 
partially sunny. Of course, south they would do well 
under a north wall, but your position may not be go situ- 
ated. We would advise you to get strong crowns and 
plant in October, or so soon as the leaves have ripened. 
Plant the crowns singly, about 4 inches apart, in the bed, 
and in a year or two they will fill up. Have your ground 
trenched, adding to it some half-decayed cow-manure, and 
if you can also add some stiff turfy loam do so, as the plants 
like holding soil. 


1164—Transplanting border flowers (Mrs. 
C. S.).—If all your Aquilegias and Phloxes are strong 
plants, would it not be best to lift everything herbaceous 
In your border in October, have the ground well-manured 
and deeply-dug, adding, if to be had, some more soil, then 
replanting more thinly, even dividing some of the larger 
plants. Both Aquilegias and Phloxes are very exhausting 
to the soil and should not remain in the same place more 
than two years. Prepared as advised, there is no reason 
why the other plants you name should not do well if pro- 
perly treated. It is, however, of little use to plant them 
or anything else in hardy borders of which the soil is ex- 
hausted. Borders of this nature, if done at all, like work 
in the kitchen garden, needs to be done well to secure 
satisfactory results. 


1165—Grafting Magnolias (Wea:ford).—Certainly 
you may graft your flowerless Magnolia with a branch of 
grandiflora; but as the latter is evergreen it would be 
better to inarch them, if possible, by bringing the stems 
of branches of each together, slicing off the bark of each 
on one side the same length, tying the cut pieces together 
and putting Moss round them. If that is not practicable, 
then attempt the grafting, performing it in the spring just 
as the sap is rising. 

1166—Heating greenhouse (S.).—It is needful to 
keep pipes for heating a greenhouse fairly low, asin such 
case the lower air is heated, and then it rapidly ascends 
to warm the upper portion of the house. The usual rule 
is to have the pipes about 12 inches or 14 inches above the 
floor. Still, all depends on the nature of the house, as 
sometimes the pipes have to be placed one over the 
other, sometimes on a level, side by side. We 
should not approve of having a shelf on which plants 
in pots stand resting on pipes, as that may result in almost 
root-baking and soil drying. If, on the other hand, the 
Tomato or Cucumber plants were growing in shallow 
boxes or a wooden trough filled with soil, and that were 
stood on bearers just over the pipes, it will answer well. 


1167—Cutting back Peas (7. N.).—If you refer 
to Sweet Peas, it does sometimes answer well to cut them 
partially back and thus induce them to make new growth. 
That, however, should have been done earlier. If you 
refer to edible Peas, then the practice will not answer. 
The best course to secure a succession with these is to sow 
seed frequently up to the end of June. Later than that 
is of little use unless it be some early dwarf variety, such 
as Chelsea Gem or English Wonder. 


1168—Strawberry-plants barren CW B:):— 
Seeing that your Strawberry plants were not planted 
until November last, there was no great probability that 
they would materially bloom or fruit this year, unless they 
had been of the very earliest runners, We see no reason 
to conclude that the plants will be barren next year. So 
far from that being the case, you may find each one will 
produce two or three strong crowns and several trusses of 
bloom. If the crowns during the late winter seem to 
plump up stout, then good bloom-trusses have certainly 
been formed. To have Strawberry-plants blooming well 
the first year it is needful to select the earliest runners, to f 
layer them in small pits, then when well rooted to plant { 
them out in August or September in good soil. So treated bugt . 
they produce strong crowns. en (eet Ee oace the pate " peupdanes i 

fe des ‘ : market or domestic purposes. e richest flavour is no %) 
a on i sample: et Be G), : ee ers the found in the large fruits—far from that—but in those that ” } 
only to need occasional dressings of’ stable-manure to | 2¥e relatively small, yet abundantly produced. f 


170—Clematis unsatisfactory (M. L. C.).—We ‘ 
should like to see a specimen of the disease, or whatever is 
troubling your plants. 


1171—Ornamental Gourds (4.G.G.).—The fruits ; 
of these Gourds are hardly ornamental until they are fully 
ripe and coloured. By that time the sking and flesh are 
hardset and of little edible value. We have heard of their 
being used to cut up and helped, when boiled well, in 
forming soups. Of course, very large ones, having 
thick flesh, may be used either cooked in portions, as is 
the flesh of Pumpkins, with the hard rind removed, or be 
boiled in soups in the winter. In either case, all depends 
on the thickness of the flesh or pulp. The prettiest orna- 
mental Gourds are the Orange, Warted, Pear, Turban, 
Snake, and others of very curious form, and very pretty 
when ripe. 


1172—Sowing Carnation seeds (S. H. B.).—Do 
not refer to the sowing of seeds as “‘setting” them. That 
term is only preperly applied to plants. Seeds are sown, 
and, if Carnation seed, you may sow at once under glass, 
if you have such, keeping the seedlings in the pan, or pots, 
or box in which sown, under glass all the winter, and 
planting them out in April. If you have no glass, then 
you had better save your seed till May next, then sow 
them outdoors. If you have seed of a very choice strain of 
Carnations, it may be wise to get the seeds sown by some- 
one for you ina greenhouse-frame, as then the growth may 
be so much better. 


1173—Blue hardy border flowers (Watermill) 
—When considered it is surprising how few really hardy 
border plants there are having bluish flowers that 
bloom late in the summer. Of course, there are several : 
bluish Asters (Michaelmas Daisies), such as Acris, Henryi, } 
Amellus, bessarabicus, etc., that bloom fairly early, but | 





















































these you may have. Of others, the blue Globe Thistle 
(Echinops Ritro), and the Eryngiums, especially Oliveria- 
num, are very blue, but perhaps not late enough for your 
purpose. Some late seedlings of Delphiniums may be 
useful. The Aconitums (Monkshood), especially longi- 
bracteatum give good blue flowers and late, Pentstemon 
ovatus gives fairly blue fiowers. It is a hardy species. 
Then there is the great Sea Lavender, Statice latifolia, and 
several others, blue flowered, though not late; and not 
least, that beautiful blue Phlox, Lord Mayleigh. Ifthis be 
propagated from spring cuttings it blooms late. 


1174-Cultivating Orchard (Enterprise).—We 
are pleased to learn from your note that you think it will 
be easy to find a market for your garden produce. If that 
be so, then go in and win; but grow the very best stuff 
you can, pack it well, and get it to the market fresh and 
in the best Possible condition. As to your orchard-trees 
showing canker, we do not think it arises from the culti- ] 
vation, provided the roots in the cultivation are not in- |, 
jured. Still, if you want your trees to do well it is not 
wise to crop the surface-soil too heavily, as that forces the 
roots to go deep in search of food which the top crops are 
robbing them of. Itis when roots get down into poor or 
sour subsoil that canker intervenes. If you were to open 
deep trenches round your trees at several feet distance 
and refill them with fresh soil and a little well-decayed 
manure, you might give them new life and cause them to 
grow out of the canker. Dab the cankered places with 
paraffin, sulphur, and soft-soap. 


1175—Caterpillars (Mrs. B.).—The large green cater- 
pillar you describe is found on both the Potato and Privet. 
But it is not safe to affirm what it may be without seeing 
a specimen, as a specialist has to be consulted. The 
second caterpillar is most probably that of the humming- 
bird-moth, as that pretty insect is abundant in some 
districts, and it may frequent yours. However, only 
an entomologist can determine the species. 


1176—Mushroom caves (C. J.).—We see no reason 
why the chalk caves you refer to should not be used for the 
production of Mushrooms, as in the Paris caves, or in a 
disused railway tunnel at Edinburgh. What splendid y 
places should they make to store Potatoes and Apples in 
if, as you say, they are dry. You would need for the { 
purpose a very big supply of manure with which to make ’ 
beds, as without the warmth the manure generates 
growth of the spawn could hardly be looked for, Ridge- 
shaped beds are best. A good deal of clean loamy soil is ; 
also needed, but any containing chalk is not good for i, 
Mushrooms. Of course, embarking in such an industry : i 
would need considerable capital. aS 


1177—Taking a small nursery (H. /. B.).—We 
could assist you so much better with advice were it 
possible to decipher your manuscript easily. You seem 
to think that we have ample time to read long descrip- 
tive notes, and when badly written occupy too much 
valuable time. So far as we can make out, you have a 
couple of greenhouses you propose to take and plant with 
Tomato plants. A very good suggestion, if you under- , 
stand growing them properly, and have a good market for it | 
the produce. If you begin to raise plants in January, and ' 
have no small house for the purpose, you will have to heat } 
one large house to merely raise a few hundred seedlings. 
If you could get them raised for you, no doubt it would 
be best, as then heating at that time of the year being 
#) expensive, it will pay you better to heat both houses 
properly when they are fully planted. You will need a 
temperature of fully 60 degs. to induce the plants to grow 
and flower at that dull, cold time of year, 


1178—Northern Gooseberries (WD el We) — 
We are obliged for your note respecting Northern prize 
rooseberries, It is no new thing to learn that very fine 
fruits are produced for exhibition both in Lancashire and 
in Yorkshire, but the exceeding thinning of fruits and 
general cultivation are not practised in the south under 
ordinary culture. We are not anxious to encourage Goose- ; 
berry culture for the produstion of huge berries. It is so 
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render it excellent. The subsoil of clay should be in the] 11797-Shanked Grapes (C. E. B.).—Your Grapes 

process of trenching broken up some 10 inches deep after | are, judging by the sample sent, badly shanked. Shank- 

the top 12 inches have been taken off. Do this with a | ing is the common term tor a disease which is found in the 3 
fork, break it well, and leave it there, and in time it will drying or withering up of the stems of the berries, causing y. 
become of superior quality, and absorb some of the manure them to shrivel and become sour and watery. It is a pro- 
given to the top strata. By thus breaking the subsoil also | duct of sour soil. Your Vine roots have no doubt got into 
you allow water to readily escape in the winter, if there be | the lower subsoil out of the reach of top-dressings or sur- 
aheavy rainfall, face feedings, and we fear there is no other remedy than 
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the usual one of removing the top soil, lifting all the roots, 
removing some of the soil beneath, and replacing it with 
fresh, bringing the roots nearer the surface, relaying them, 
and giving a top-dressing of wood-ashes, bone-flour, and 
old mortar-rubbish, mixed with the surface soil. Do not 
cover more than about 6 inches deep. This work should 
be done in October, so soon as the leaves have fallen. 


1180—COannas (M. Y.).—When Cannas are grown in 
pots it is the rule to allow them to dry off gradually as the 
Winter approaches. Cut them close down, and keep them 
under the stage or elsewhere ina greenhouse, moderately 
dry, for the winter, repotting them in the spring. Those 
lifted from the open ground as the frost approaches should 
have the stems cut down hard, much of the soil removed, 
then packed thickly into shallow boxes, with some fine soil 
about the roots, and be kept moderately dry, and, of 
course, away from frost or damp. Let yours remain in 
the ground until the first week in October. If they still 
keep green pat'tially lift them with a fork to disturb the 
roots. That willcheck growth. Plants of Lobelia Victoria 
will do well outdoors all the winter covered with ashes, 
but when soil is damp or the winter severe or wet the roots 
are best potted up, or lifted, and set into boxes thickly in 
soil, as is advised for the Cannas. 


1181—Stiff clay soil (Manchester).—Your soil is 
evidently a very tenacious clay, in which plants that like 
it would grow strong, too strong, indeed, for a town 
garden. The best of all material we have found to correct 
such ground is ordinary street sweepings, laid on 3 inches 
or 4 inches thick. Still, all experience shows that it is 
almost impossible materially to change the nature of a stiff 
clay soil. But we think the primary cause of hardy plants 
not flowering with youis thesmoky, gas-laden atmosphere 
of your locality. Of annuals, grow Godetias in variety, 
Calliopsis, Chrysanthemum tricolor, Sweet Peas, 
Mignonette, Olarkias, Schizanthus pinnatus, and Love-in- 
a-mist, amongst others, as all are excellent bloomers. Pan- 
sies of all sorts should do with you; but, still, so much 
depends on your atmospheric surroundings. 


1182—Outdoor Grapes (Steeple).— Mildew on Grapes 
outdoors is very common this season. We have not seen 
it so bad for several years. It is chiefly the product of 
cold nights, such as we experienced earlier in the season. 
Cold draughts also provide it. There is little real remedy. 
You may syringe yours with a solution of sulphate of 
copper and lime, 1 Ib. of each, dissolved separately, then 
the liquid added, and 10 gallons of water, giving the 
Grapes a thin spraying with this two or three times in a 
fortnight. That may save the Grapes ; but, of course, it 
would have to be well washed off before the Grapes could 
be used. The cracking partly results from the same 
cause and partly from the roots being in sour soil. Prob- 
ably it would be difficult for you to root-prune, of to lift 
and replant them. But some such course seems needful 
to get the Vine healthy. 

11883—Coleus in winter (Archic).—It is quite 
useless your trying to keep the Coleus without great care 
and a very warm greenhouse. Get some friend to look 
after it during winter. Young tips will root now in light 
compost, and stand through the winter better than older 
specimens. 


1184—CGreepers for north and south wall 
(K. M. M.).—Jasminum nudiflorum, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla, and Dutch Heneysuckle would be suitable for the 
north side of your wall. Such Roses as Gloire de Dijon, 
Félicité Perpétué, the Ayrshires, and Emilie Dupuy, as 
well as Aristolochia Sipho, Ceanothuses, Clematises, Jas- 
minums, and Passifloras might all be placed on the south 
side, if the Ayrshire Roses are put at the bleakest corner, 


1185-—-Yellow Marguerite for summer bed- 
ding (/’risco).—The variety named Branching Etoile 
d’Or is a grand bedder, and does not grow quite so tall as 
Comte de Chambord, another very excellent deep yellow. 
We think you would do better by purchasing rooted cut- 
tings early in the spring; potting these on and planting 
out by the middle of May. Rooted cuttings are advertised 
early in these pages and cost little more than unrooted 
cuttings. 

1186—Treatment of Spirzeas (R. M.).—As a rule, 
Spirzas are of little service the second year after forcing, 
and should be planted ina piece of rich open soil for recupera- 
tion. If you have kept them in pots up till now, select the 
best crowns for forcing and plant out the remainder at once. 
It would be better still to shake away most of the soil and 
lant out the whole of them, purchasing a few more early 
in Ostober for this year’sforcing. Your present batch has 
probably been kept too dry and starved after the bloom 
was past. Few amateurs realise that this useful perennial 
is a subaquatic, and dry it off far too soon. 

1187—Coarse-growing Pear-trees (Cosmo).— 
You will do well to open trenches round your Pear-trees 
at 3 feet from the stems, fork off the top soil over the 
roots, then lift trees, roots and all, carefully. Trim with 
a sharp knife the large roots, or jagged cuts or bruises, 
and replant in fresh soil, or in the same place, with a little 
fresh soil added. Plant shallow, spread the roots out 
level and even, cover first with fine soil, then other material, 
and finally place over the soil round each tree a mulch of 
Jong manure, The trees will soon make fresh roots. Cut 
out some of the smaller shoots, and just shorten a little 
the strong ones left. 


1188—Tomato-houses (Qld Reader).—We should 
prefer building a span-roof house for Tomatoes where the 
plants had tae sun all day to erecting a lean-to one where 
the sun shone only for a limited period. No doubt the 
span-roof house will be the most costly. We cannot 
imagine that its erection would make the property of less 
value. So far from that being the case, it should have 
enhanced value. If you build the span-house first, you 
can, if you find your venture is successful, then 
build on the east aspect, as once the house is well 
warmed it will keep warm for some time. Even then the 
south-west aspect could be utilised if found needful. 


1189—Shruhbs and climbers (J. 7.).—For your 
fourth question we refer you to reply to ‘‘Mrs, M. ©.” As 
to the third, we would certainly plant to cover the front 
of a house facing north Ampelopsis Veitchi, the close- 
growing Virginian Oreeper, and Clematis montana, flowers 
white, in summer, as both are strong, and should do well 
on such an aspect. Your Roses may not like the soil, or 
perhaps their growths do not ripen, Plant Crimson 
Rambler : as 








| good balls of soil. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


1190—Blackberry seed (R. N.).—We do not know 
whether seed of the common Blackberry can be had in com- 
merce. Ofcourse, you could get some fruits of a fine variety 
gathered, mixed with dry sand, and put in a flower-pot or 
tin into a dry place and kept all the winter. Then the 
seeds should rub out dry, and they could be sown in the 
If you want a specially fine 
plants of the Parsley-leaved 


spring in drills outdoors. 
Blackberry, geb some young 
variety (Rubus laciniatus), and plant them in a warm, 
sunny position. This is a very fine fruiter. 


1191—Destroying trees (I. A. H.).—We do not 
understand your object in wishing to destroy trees in your 
If the purpose is a right one, surely you can cut 


garden. 
them down whenever you like. If you wish to kill them 
surreptitiously we cannot help you. If they are an annoy: 
ance, and you have no right to remove them, you must, if 
you reside there, either endure the trees or get the consent 
of the owner for their removal. 

11922—Planting Cherries (J. W. W.).—By the 
description given of your soil we conclude that it would 
suit Cherries admirably. These fruits like plenty of lime 
(chalk) in the soil, indeed, it is an essential to stone pro- 
duction. Have the ground deeply dug and well broken, 
also well cleaned before you plant. Do that in October. 
The burnt clay you have should make an excellent top- 
dressing after the Cherries are planted. 


1193—Treatment of Grass-seed (Teufelchen).— 
If the ground was well prepared and levelled we would 
not lay down turf. Do not water the seed unless you can 
supply a thorough soaking through a fine rose, and do this 
in theevening. We should be inclined to leave it alone, 
and if it fails to show fairly well early in the spring lay 
down turf. But this is often difficult to obtain. A good 
lawn can be obtained from seed the second year from sow- 
ing, and it generally takes as long to get turf into good 
condition. 


1194—Pears (F. M. C.).—You will fing Clapp’s 
Favourite and Souvenir du Congrés to be a couple of 
fine free-cropping early Pears for Quince-stocks. The 
former ripens early in September and the latter about the 
middle. If you want anything earlier, then plant Doy- 
enne d’Ete and Jargonelle. The former is, however, 
small, and of poor quality. The latter not a free bearer. 
Then, for standard trees plant Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
ripe early in September, and Louise Bonne of Jersey, ripe 
early in October. There are no two better Pears for such 
a purpose, and they seldom fail to crop. 


1195—Plants under large trees (M7. M. C.).— 
We know of nothing so likely to grow under such large 
trees as you have as common Ivy and St. John’s Wort. 
The latter blooms for a long season. Berberis Aqui- 
folium also does pretty well, as a good hardy evergreen, 
also yellow flowering shrub. The green and variegated 
Periwinkles are also very useful for the purpose named. 
As the Acanthus does so well, why not plant others? 


119s—Clipping Yews (A. S.).—Once a year is quite 
sufficient to clip Yews. But we prefer to use the knife 
when they are encroaching in preference to shears. We 
also hope you are not thinking of clipping them into un- 
natural shapes ; which seems somewhat probable from your 
thought of clipping twice a year. Nor can Yews only eight 
years old need any clipping. They are one of the slowest 
growers we have. Use the knife in March. 

1197—Creepers for west wall (L. C., Sussex).— 
Neither Clematis or Wistaria sinensis will be of service 
over your house-wall without support. It is easy and in- 
expensive to fix wires, and we advise such to be done, 
when both the subjects you desire, as well as Jessamines 
and Ceanothuses, should make a pretty variety. A few 
Roses could also be used. Without conveniences it is 
much better and cheaper to purchase small plants than 
attempt home propagation. 


1198—Planting Apples (Connaught ).—If you want 
quite early dessert Apples, as seems to be the case, judging 
by the list sent, we should begin with Mr. Gladstone, the 
earliest of all Apples, ripe first week in August; then 
follow with Beauty of Bath, Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, 
Cardinal, Red Quarrenden, and Worcester Pearmain. 
Following these as both eating and cooking come White 
Transparent, Duchess of Oldenburgh, and Lord Suffield. 
For medium we presume you mean mid-season : Royal 
Jubilee, Lord Grosvenor, Warner’s King, Stirling Castle, 
Keswick Codlin, and Frogmore Prolific ; and for late—of 
eating: King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Cockle Pippin: and for cooking: Bismarck, Lord Derby, 
Mére de Menage, and Bramley’s Seedling. This is a first- 
rate selection. 


1199—Marrow plants not thriving (T. F’. B.). 
—As both your own and a neighbour’s Vegetable Marrow 
plants, though on such excellent soil, thrive so badly, and 
do not set flowers, the leaves also doing badly, we assume 
that the cause is rather with the atmosphere of your 
Birmingham district than anything else. Certainly it has 
not been a favourable season for Marrows, and in few 
cases because the early summer was so cold and late, have 
they done well. However, it is not possible to find any 
other cause for failure of your plants than is the one 
named. 


1200—Seakale (Mrs. O.).—If you had taken the pre- 
caution to cut your Seakale roots close off to the surface 
of the ground each spring, after cutting the blanched 
heads, they would have formed new crowns, and you 
would not had the present trouble. However, your best 
course after the leaves have died away will be to place a 
quantity of fresh soil about the tall stems, and thus bring 
the ground up to their level for the present. Then you 
may purchase strong roots with crowns attached from any 
nurseryman in November, plant them in a row or rows 
21 feet apart, and 14 inches apart in the rows ; then in the 
spring cover them up with ashes and a ridge of soil 
12 inches high, and you wiil have plenty of good blanched 
Seakale to cut. If you would like to learn how to grow 
your own roots in future, ask the question in due course, 
and you shall have instructions. Leave transplanting 
your Globe Artichokes until raincomes. Then lift with 
They will soon become fresh rooted. 

1201—Various (C0. J.),—The plan of tying the leaves 
of Caulifiowers together over the white heads forming in 
them is commonly adopted by exhibitors, or growers 
who like to keep theiy heads as white as possible, Tying, 


which should not be too tight, should be done so soon as 
it ig seen @ head ig forming—that is, when if may be 


you can feed the roots. 


tion Potatoes have a touch of what is called scale. 


drought. 
weather that tubers seem 
throw off, in the form of white excrescences on the skir, 
a good deal of starch. These excrescences later leave the 
skin brown and broken, as is the case with yours. Happily, 
itis only skin deep. It is also a fact that scabbed Potatoes 
are always the driest or most starchy, and that is a real 
gain. 
that is of no great moment. 
we know is Alderman. 
should be sown in deep, well-manured soil, in rows 6 feet 
apart, and quite thinly in the rows. 
respects a grand Pea. 
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2 inches or 3 inches broad,- Beetroots and Carrots are 
usually lifted for storing in winter about the middle of 
November. Before that time it is hardly probable that 
frosts will injure them, but after much harm may be done. 
Remove the soil attached, but do not injure or cut the 
roots. Dry them, then store in a cool place in dry sand 
or ashes. A Vegetable Marrow intended to produce seed 
should remain on the plant until it has become not only 
large, but quite hard in the skin, and probably quite 
yellow. It may then be cut, put into a dry place for a 
month, then it may be opened, the seed taken out, washed, 
and dried, then put away in a paper bag. The seeds will 
give plants quite true to character. 


12022-Hamburgh Vine (Beginner).—You seem to 
have rather a heavy crop of bunches on your Vine of 
16 feet length of two rods. Still, as the bunches are small 
they may not be too exhausting. However, next year, 
taking the bunches alternately on either side of the rods, 
we should not allow more than twenty to each rod. Ifthe 
bunches were large they would be rather too miany, So 
much depends on the strength of the Vine, and whether 
We should assume that by this 
time your berries have begun to colour. If they finish 


well, then it is all right, but if they do not colour well then 
you have over-cropped. 


1203—Potatoes and Peas (B. £.).—Your Satisfac- 
It is 
very prevalent this year, and is doubtless due to the 
We have often found in very hot and dry 
to create and then get rid of or 


Of course, their external appearance suffers, but 
The finest long-podded Pea 
It grows from 5 feet to 6feet. It 


It is really in all 


120438—F'uchsias and “Geraniums ” (Subscriber) 


Double Fuchsias: Mrs. E. G. Hill, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
White Phenomenal, Ceres, Ballet Girl, Frau E. Topfer, 
A. de Neuville, Comte Leon Tosti, Champion of the 
World, Red Phenomenal, M. Beraud Massard, and Bore- 
atton. 
Poictiers, Raspail Improved, Mrs. Gordon, Apotheose, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Amie Henriot, Mme. de la Rue, Dr. Desfrer, 
Lady Candehar, Hermoine, and Joyful. 


Of ‘‘Geraniums”: Beauté Poitvine, Ville de 


1205—Plants for garden (Novice).—There are no 


plants or flowers you could do much with this season, but 
it will soon be a suitable time to plant out Forget-me-nots, 
Tufted Pansies, Polyanthus, and other early spring- 
flowering plants. These always look gay, and when helped 
by a few hardy bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, and 
Crocuses, produce a good effect at little cost. 
be planted early in October, and a layer of Cocoa-nut-fibre 
placed between ; which will not only keep the plants and 
bulbs free from slugs, but have a better effect. 
summer there are such a heap of suitable subjects that 
could follow the bulbs and give immediate effect that we 
cannot advise definitely before knowing if you prefersuch 
a change or permanent plants. 
would, perhaps, 
Choose from the following, all of which have a pretty 
effect throughout the year, and do not grow out of pro 
portion so quickly as most : Retinospora aurea, 
rosa, and R. plumosa nana ; Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis and C. lutea; Euonymus japonicus aureus, E. 
pulchellus microphyllus, 
show can be made with these. 


All might 


In the 


The arrow-pointed pateh 
be best planted with small evergreens. 


R. squar- 


and E. argenteus ; a very pretty 
Box will have a better 
effect than boards as edging to your paths, and is best 


planted during March or early in April. Itis a cheap and 


easily-planted edging. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 


should be addressed to the Eprtor of GARDENING ILLUS- 


TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—H. M. B.—Centaurea macroce- 


phala. —J. Foster.—Lysimachia thyrsiflora.—R. D., 


Birchdale.—Campanula isophylla alba.—Miss Pearson.— 
Alstroemeria aurantiaca.—F'’. 7'.—1, Agapanthus umbel- 
latus ; 2, A Yucca evidently, but specimen very poor; 3, 
Opuntia sp.; 4, Aloe margaritacea ; 5, Chlorophytum 
elatum ; 6, Abutilon var. D. Nickell.—Fteris tremula 
tricolor.——William Williamson.—l, Sedum dendroi- 
deum (7); 2, Dyckia sp. ; 3, Ananas bracteatus.—G. H. 
Clarke.—The portions of leaves sent are from the varie- 
gated form of Japanese Hop, a plant now much in use as 
a summer climber. It is scarcely fair to send segments of 
leaves only when asking for names and other information. 
A. B. C.—Delphinium sinense var. J. S., Romsey. 
—Kcelreuteria paniculata. M. Barron.—Kindly send a 
specimen of the flower. Constant Reader.—You have 
sent about twenty-six more plants than we ever attempt 
to name at one time. See our rules, please. We name 
the following, the others you must send six at one time : 
11, Thujopsis dolabrata ; 13, Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta 
viridis; 16, Thuja Lobbi; 20, Pteris serrulata; 23, Asplenium 
bulbiferum ; 25, Pteris cretica.—— Piltown.—Sedum Tele- 
phium is the plant you write of ; please send flowers of the 
other plant. Dorset.—1, Bignonia radicans ; 2, Double- 
ficwered Pomegranate (Punicea granatum fl.-pl.).— 
Ashtead.—1, Allspice-tree (Calycanthus occidentalis) ; 2, 
Rubus fruticosus fi -pl——Constant Reader, Southport.— 
Helenium autumnale.—Twiddles and Ayot.—We can- 
not undertake to name Carnation flowers.——T. Dent.— 
We would name the Fuchsias if we could, but there are 
now so many yarieties that to name a variety from flowers. 
would be a mistake. Send to someone who has a large 
collection for comparison, Hilliott.—Your plant is very 
common } -it is the Japanese Knotweed (Polygonum cuspl- 
datum). It is said that the Japanese eat the young rising 
shoots in spring much in the same way as we do Aspara- 
gus. 

Names of fruit.—J. &.—Strawberry Apple 
Saltive.-Worcester Pearmain Apple——C. West.—1, 
Early Oslin; 2, Strawberry Apple. The Plum is Trans: 
parent Gage, cs d 
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BIRDS 


Canary moulting (Jenny Wren).—In 
the case of adult birds it is not necessary or 
| advisable to darken the room in which they are 
kept during the moulting period. Young 
Canaries if together while moulting are kept in 
a somewhat dark position, the object being to 
prevent them picking out each others feathers, 
| which they frequently will do if together in a 
light place. Marigold flowers are sometimes 
supplied to moulting Canaries with the object 
of improving the colour of the plumage, and 
with the same object some are put under what is 
known as the Cayenne feeding system. There 
can be no objection to your giving your bird 
some ‘‘Hyde’s mountain bread” and other 
lainties of a more generous quality than usual 
during its moulting—in fact, birds need more 
food both in quantity and quality at this period ; 
you may, therefore, add some Maw-seed, 
Flax, and a larger allowance of Hemp to its 
general diet. A little hard-boiled egg and 
bun-crumbs would be a special treat: to~it ; 
should the renewing of the feathers be unduly 
\protracted you may give a pinch of flowers of 
sulphur upon a little bread and milk, and 
scatter some old powdered mortar amongst the 
sand at the bottom of its cage, or in a lump 
between the wires for it to peck at. You 
will, of course, keep your bird away from 
jdraughts, and cover up the cage at night, 
jtaking care, however, to avoid a hot, dry, 
exhausted atmosphere, as is found to exist 
jnear the ceiling of a living-room, more espe- 
cially where gas is burned; this is especially 
important in this case, as the bird appears to 
be suffering from bronchitis in its chronic form. 
Yes, it would be well to scald the Rape-seed 
with boiling water, afterwards drying it in a 
sloth—the scalding takes away its natural 
wcidity. Supply your bird with a little fresh 
jsreen food daily, and put a small piece of rusty 
ron in its drinking-water.—S. 8S. G. 


Food for Grey Parrot (M. FE. Walsh).— 
|We can only say that we are supported by the 
vest living authorities ‘‘at the end of this nine- 
eenth century ” in our advice as to giving boiled 
Maize to Grey Parrots. So far from these birds 
saving “‘ a beak and digestion for nails,” it may 
iurprise “‘M. EK, Walsh” to hear that nearly all 
Uhe Parrot tribs in their wild state eat soft woody 
ibre, some of them making it almost their 
pxclusive diet. Should “M. E. Walsh” wish 
or proofs as to the adaptibility of the beak 
or this purpose rather than for the con- 
sumption of nails let him supply his bird 
vith a small log of soft half-rotten wood of a 
fibrous nature, and observe how readily and 
vith what pleasure it will be pulled to pieces. 
urthermore, a large percentage of these birds 
lie in confinement from indigestion (arising 
rom injudicious feeding), which is scarcely a 
wroof of their possessing ‘‘ a digestion for nails.” 
4 is to be regretted that ‘‘the finest grey 
Yarrot in London” should not get anything 
etter than ‘‘large Maize crushed” as its 

taple diet, although, of course, this is better 
or it than whole unboiled Maize, unfortunately 
| their pets by many Parrot-keepers. 


LAW. 

_Notice to determine service in nur- 
iery.—lI am employed ina nursery at a weekly 
vage ; the nursery is closed on all bank holidays, 
nd we lose the pay for those days. On other 
jornings, if not punctual, we have to lose the 
rst quarter, and are not allowed to make up 
or lost time. Iam told that under these cir- 
umstances we can leave without giving any 
otice, and the master may similarly discharge 
§ without giving us notice. Must a week’s 
otice be given ?—Constanr Reapzr, J. H. 

*,° This query is practically a repetition of 
hat answered on page 384, August 20, but I 
Uppose it is partly sent to explain what was 
ot intelligible in that question. Unless there 
3a distinet custom or understanding at the 
ursery that either party may determine the 
ervice at any time without any notice, a week’s 
iotice is necessary from either side.—K. C. T. 


_No compensation for inconvenience 
‘aused by notice to quit garden 
4, W,).—It your tenancy has been determined 
| | | 





by a valid notice to quit—and as you say nothing 
to the contrary I must assume it has been so 
determined—you must quit at the expiration 
of the notice, and remove your plants as best 
you can. It is no concern of your landlord’s 
that you will be at some expense in removing 
your plants, and he is not liable for one farthing 
of the expense of such removal. Neither can 
you recover from him the rent you will pay for 
the greenhouse you will hire. The idea is absurd. 
It does not concern your landlord whether you 
grow flowers for exhibition, and it was your 
business when you received notice to quit to 
make such arrangements as to occupation as 
would obviate any such outlay as you now con- 
template.—K. C. T. 





Catalogues received.—Bulbs.—F. Dicks and Co., 
66, Deansgate, Manchester. Bulbous Flowers and 
Strawberries.—Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co., 4, Quai 
de la Megisserie, Paris. Bulbous Flowers.—Mr. Soddy, 
243, Walworth-road, London, S8.E. Tuberous-rooted 
Plants and Bulbs.—Mr. W. Bull, 536, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
London.—Bulbs.—Wm. Clibran and Son, 10 and 12, 
Market-street, Manchester. Book on Bulbs.—Messrs. 
Dobie and Sons, Heathfield Gardens, near Chester. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Tue Epiror of THe GarpEN and GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 
tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses AnD FLOWER 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GurINEAS and a 
SECOND Prizz or Five Guineas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, particularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 


Class 2.—SMALL GaRpDENS.—A prize of Fivu 
GurnEas and a Sxconp Prizz of THREE GUINEAS 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Srx Guineas and a SEconp 
Prizz oF Tureg Guineas to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the» above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
graphed in the house may be included in this 
class. 

Class 4.—InDooR FLowERS AND PLants.—A 
prize of Fivz GuinwAs and a SEcoNnD PRizz oF 
THREE GuinEAS for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 
shoots, plants: or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—PicturEsqun Errects In GARDENS. 
—A prize of Six Gurngas and a SEconD Prizn 
oF THREB GuINEAS for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and park groups of trees or 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 


Class 6.—Bxst GARDEN FrRuits.—A prize of 
Fivz Guinras and a Suconp Prizx or £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 

hotographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 

eaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown. singly or.on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—Bust Vucrerapies.—A prize of 
Five Guivgas and a Sxoonp Prizu or Two 
Guingas for not ‘less thar twelve photo- 
raphs of the best .kinds of garden vegetables, 
ere, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
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should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden yvege- 
tables under the old names, though we do not 
vay to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 8.—Vaszs, Cur Ftowrrs, TABLE Dxco- 
RATIONS, ETC.—A prize of Fivm Guineas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 


Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES oF Goop 
Design.—A prize of Frvz Gurnzas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
sammer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include an 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or park 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


W2aarT TO AvoiD.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pois, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wire, or iron supports of any kind, labels, a” ’ 
all like objects should be omitted from thes: 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
showd be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
sion of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photegraphs may be printed on 
any yood paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 


Srconp.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very important. 


THIRD.—A/ communications relating to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, SoarsNitaDblOn aera 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended should be marked on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled ‘* Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose. 











[THE JLLUSTRATED 
(JARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY; SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
Popular and Practical. 


WITH SECTIONAL SUPPLEMENTS EVERY WEEK. 
FOR HOUSE AND HOME. 


All who value their surrouudings and are able to handily 
use the commoner tools of the building crafts should read it. 


FOR THE ERECTION OF 


Greenhouses, Sheds or Workshops, Porches or Verandahs, 
Plans and Details may be consulted, 

FOR THE DECORATION OF 
Walls and Hangings, Overmantels, Furniture, Frames of 
Pictures and Mirrors, and hundreds of other articles, the 
fullest information is given. 

INDISPENSABLE TO THE | USEFUL TO THE 
CRAFTSMAN. AMATEUR. 
BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
ENORMOUS OIRCULATION. 


THE LULUSTRATED 
QARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


Of all Newsagents, and JouNn Dicks, 313, Strand, London. 
OT-WATER HEATING. — Before buying 
your heating apparatus see my List and Testimonials 
(free). Guaranteed to burn 12 hours without attention, and 
give satisfaction—M. BARNES, Horticultural Engineer, 
Albion Foundry, Lenton, Notts. 
ETS.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, for 
protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, etc., cheapest 
and best in the market, 200 by 1 yd., 5s. 6d.; extra quality, 
8s., carriage paid. Any width sent on approvel —SPA ETT 
O., Not Manufacturers, Lowestoft, ees 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
35.9*BROCKLEY ROAD, BROCKLEY 
~.. LONDON. 


“THIS WARDS N9l & 

NO] Span-ROOF AND N22 LEAN-TO GREENHOUSES ARE 
PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OF THE BESTRED 
DEAL, THOROUGHLY SEASONED, GOMPLETE WITH VENTILATORS, 
Door, STAGES FOR PLANTS, PAINTED ONE Coar, |60zGLass, 
ALL NECESSARY. |RONWORK, DELIVERED AND PACKED FREE 
ON RAILS AT-THE FOLLOWING PRICES. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write FOR New List, POST.FREE 


N “*" NO 2 LEAN-TO ‘ 
DEF2 .16']7~T LONG: 5&1 WIDE42.8 
a0 | BET 5H 4, 72.16 
ET, 5 OJIOH 5, 7ET yy 4.10 
Br GL Ola, am 5, 5.10 
SIZES. & PRICES WRITE FOR.ILLUSTRATED LisT 70 


;. HAYWARD, 
ABREBOFRLEY ROAD- BROCKLEY.S.E 
-eacTORS 10 HER MAJESTY'S Goven, 
CONT UNDREDS GENUINE TESTIMONIALS ENT 
SEND-#OR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 




























CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices: 





4ths 15-o0z. Per Box. 
STOCK stock sizes as stated STOCK 
SIZES, | 50ft. Boxee eS east! by 10} at 4/6 | SIZES, 
; stock sizes as stated 
Siby 10 Sie pores in margin, 12 by 14 ley 12 by 24 
Sibyleieie tee to 18 by 24 13 by 17 
4ths 21-o0z. 
9 by 12 100ft. Boxes f 8t0ck sizes as stated) at 9/6 13 by 20 
9 by 13] 2008. prea in marginy 8 by 12 Fat 18/- |14 by 16 


9 by 14| 1008t. eet sizes as abv bata 14 by 18 


3 in margin, 12 by 14 Fat 93/- 
10 by 12 200ft. Boxes to 16 by 20 14 by 20 


| stock sizes as stated ie 
10 by 14 sari pores in margin, 16 by i ee 14 by 24 


é to 18 by 24 
12 by 12 Srds 21-oz. 15 by 20 


12 by 13 | 1008. pores ("in sizes a8 ria} 10/- | 16 by 18 


p in margin, 8 by 12 
12 by 14 200ft. Boxes) +, 19 by 12 at 19/- | 16 by 20 


100ft, Boxes { Stock sizes as stated ) a+ 13/. 
12 by 16 | ooott. ee in manreiny 19 Dy Tt Tat 2h | 16 by 8 


12 by 18 100ft. pare Gis sizes as Dhyat ae a8 18 by 20 


i in, 16 by 2 
12 by 20 | 200ft. Boxes) {42 18 by 24 ¥ 24 Fat 28/= | 48 by 24 


Note.—No Bow can be divided, and one size only ts contained 
in each Box, 

CRATES, containing large sheets for cutting up. 
4ths, 15-oz.  3rds,15-0oz.  4ths,2l-oz 3rds, 21-oz. 
300ft. 300ft. 200ft. 200ft. 
29/= 32/= 29/= 32/= 
The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock on receipt 
of order. The prices are ex wharf London, from whence 
all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 
AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS.” 
LEAN-TO : 
GREENHOUSES 
from 48s. 
SPAN-ROOF 
CREENHOUSE. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 

7 ft. by 5 ft... £2 16 0 

paren ta ‘ 00 oa Hl | 

10 ft. by 7 ft... 00° SSS eee 

12 ft. by 8 ft... 6 00 Ser r= 

Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Frames, Lights, 

Heating Apparatus, etc., FREE. NAME PAPER. 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING. 
FENLON’S PATENT 


GAS AND HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


For Warming Conservatories, &c. 
The Greatest Wonder of the Age. Send for Catalogue. 
TUDOR ST., WHITEFRIA » LONDON, E.C. 


C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTOBY SALE 

ROOMS, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, London, Estab, 

lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 
on application or post free. 




































G. Ww. RILEY, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON S.E. 
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SPAN-ROOF. GREENHOUSES. LEAN-TO, 
7 ft. by 5 ft. .. £216 O| 7 ft. by 5 ft. ee a) 
9 ft. by 6 ft. 4 0 O| 8 ft. by 5 ft. oe 216 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. ae 5 0 O| 9ft. by 6 ft. - 310 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. a 6 0 0O| 12 ft. by 8 ft. oe 510 0 





The Houses are specially prepared_in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 


London free. 
CARDEN BARROWS. 


lin. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; 
10 in., 198. 6d. ; 11 in., 20s. ; 
12 in., 21s. 
Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS, 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 

NOTE.—Our Show- 
ard and stock is abso- 
utely the largest in 
,London, and goods 
may be seen here ready 
fordelivery. PLANS& 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


Greenhouse BOILERS 


The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 


1.—_Long Burning. 
2.—Even Tempera- 
s ture. 

~_.. No Trouble. 

S In these particulars 
our Boilers are alto- 
gether beyond competi- 
tion. 
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Tm a Guaranteed Mini- 
~e \ mum Burning, 
ee tat 12 Hours. 


os at iia't A small Boiler may be 

seen at 97, Queen Victoria-street, London, and TESTED 
to burn 48 hours at full heat at one stoking. 

Unsatisfactory Boilers can be replaced in an hour's 
work without moving the old pipes. 

Extracts from Letters received :— 

‘* Has exceeded my most sanguine expectations.” 

‘*My maids manage the Boiler between them.” 

“My house is now a pleasure instead of a nuisance.” 
For prices and particulars of their unrivalled superiority 
apply to Secretary— 

12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., SOUTHAMPTON 
or the Branch Office: 


97, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Where inspection is invited. 








HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 


Consists of 18 ft. 24, 21 ft. 23, 
and 4ft. 3} pipes. Equal to 50 ft. 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gall. in 48 hours only, or 
4 ft. of ges per hour. Price 
from 2ls. The celebrated 
“Challenge” Water Wick Stove, 
25s. Oil Stoves for Greenhouses, 
from 3s. 6d. 


Send for Mllustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials. free by post 


W. POORE &CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 


12by10 14by12 20by12 Wbyl4 20by18 

14by10 6by12 18by14 2byl6 22by18 

16by10 18by12 18by16 24byl6 2Mby18 
100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 

0 foot boxes) B/G treet Poet 12/6 16 porboxextts 
Norr.—GQlass cut to any size at slight advance on above ha 
in “nif or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft., 15-0z., 7/6 per box: 21-0z. 9/- per box. 1/- extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 281b., 28. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (net from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. All glass is carefully packed, put direct on rail ; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices to—J. B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &o., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


FLOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 2 6-in., 50 5-in. 
+ 504in., 503-in., packed in tases and s@ut to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash.—H. F. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham. 
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Chas. P. KINNELL & Co. 
SILVER MEDAL 


HORSE-SHOE BOILER 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 


SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HOT BLAST. 
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AWARDED 3 FIRST PRIZES 


(TWO IN 1898). 


Fix in End of Greenhouse. No brick-setting required. 
No waste Heat through Front Plate. 
Hot Air Chamber regulated with Automatic Valve. 


UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY. 


Guaranteed to Burn 12 Hours _ without 
Attention, from practical Test. 


SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMA- 
TION, POST FREE. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Offices, Warehouses, and Works: 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E: 


As Flower and Tree 2 tt. 1 x fin. 1/9 100 
Supports in Garden eee : 
and Greenhouse are 4ft. » X #in 2/9 ,, 








unequalled. They 4ft. . X fin. ae 4 
and cheaps A Btn X RONG 





5ft. , x Zin. 15/-,, 
5 ft. Rose Stakes 21/=,, 
6 ft. long x #in. 9/6 








SPECIAL OFFER. 
Our Popular 5s. 
Bag dies containing 


150 Bamboo pect, 6 ft. x 3-in. 20/=;, 
bo 7 fic lotie. 22 Oe Pe 7 fh onl Roe 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 7ft. » X Lin. 80/4 


BAMBoOOS 


BAMBOOS for Full Price List free 
Punting Poles on application to 
Yacht Masts 


Tennis Oourt Enclosures DORE E: 


Furniture making O BAMBO00 CO., 


Curtain Pol 
Gattlen Avdbos STAR WORKS, 


&e., &e. CT. SUTTON STREET 


PRICE LIST FREE. & LONDON, E.c. 
EDEN TENT, A Work of Art! 


For gardens, lawns, ten- 

nis and cricket grounds. 

A Made from artistic 

eS siriped teereras No 

=f OENTRE POLE, allowing 

= whole of interior to be 

=; used. Oomplete with 

=$sj framework, lines, pegs, 
S mallet and bag, 


«7 £1 17s. 6d. each. 
& Carriage Paid to pur- 
chaser's residence. 





6ft. square. 













|] SENT ON APPROVAL. 
'K Lists, Testimonials, and 
Samples free. 


A. POTTER, 
: TENT WORKS, 

Wolverhampton, 
Maker to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 





Pemba ea = a 
Clive’s Patent Seed and Fruit Protector. 
As Imitation Bird of Prey to suspend overa garden. Its out- 
stretched wings measure nearly 3 feet. A certain protection 
against the ravages of Birds and Vermin. One sent free by 
Parcel Post for 3s. ; three for 7s. 64.—INGALL, PARSONS, 
CLIVE & OO., William-street North, Birmingham. 


GARDEN NETTING. — Good and strong, 
well-oiled and dressed. The Mesh is made go that it 
keeps the S: est Birds from buds apa bloom and seed 
inthe ground. Price: 105 yds. by 1 ‘oo wide, 3s. : 2 yds. wide, 
6s.;3 yds. wide, 9s.; 4 yds. wide, 12s. Carriage paid orders 
aver a7 Specially see by ae hoa and used in 
the Roya ardens. en er ovaL— 
A. POTTER, Wolverhanipton. Per 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


See SSS SSS oon ne oD DAO" doe = 
Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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Apples, early dessert .. 495 | Cauliflowers, autumn .. 424 | Foxgloves, groups of 428 | Lily, White Martagon, 
Apple White Juneating 425 | Chrysanthemum -leaves 430 | Freesias, replanting 426 from seed 3 os 
Begonias from Scotland 434 | Chrysanthemums affect- Fruit x a 425 | Lupine, the Tree (Lupi- 
Begonias, Tuberous 433 ed by leaf-rust.. .. 421 | Fruit garden i oer 422 nus arboreus) .. J.0 27 
Biggar flower show 434 | Chrysanthemums—hints Fruit-trees for north Onion Silver Ball 424 
Birds ae es -- 436 for the season .. a», 421 walls . oe .. 42% | Orchids .. AB 427 
Books—The “English” Chrysanthemums — Fuchsia macrostemma.. 421 | Orchids, curious.. 427 
Flower Garden 344482 punctured stems 421 | Garden pests and friends 430 | Outdoor garden .. oe 422 
Bougainvillea glabra .. 426 | Cirrhopetalums .. .. 427 | Garden work ay .. 422 | Outdoor plants .. 428 
Brambles (Rubus), notes Clivias (Imanto- “Geraniums,” bedding 429 | Palms and Ferns « 422 
Ons. és a .. 431 |  phyllums) aA .. 434 | Gladioli ap .. 429 | Palms for drawing-room 
Salanthe leaves spotted 427 | Codlin-moth, the 430 | Grapes ripening .. ee 974 decoration —.. .. 429 
Calceolarias, potting up | Conservatory ke 4z2 | House and window gar- Pansy, Tufted, Devyon- 
olds ui % he .. 433 | Creepers, mixed .. ee i dening aA xem 429 sbire Cream .- i aod 
Carnation Sir Wilfred , Daffodils, a long supply Indoor plants .. .. 426 | Pansy, Tufted, Mrs. C. 
_Laurier .. ne oe 425 of .. oe Be .. 433 | Japanese Wine Berry .. 425 F. Gordon ¢ .. 430 
Carnations, sweet- | Dahlia flowers, curious 434 | Kitchen garden, the .. 424 | Phloxes, herbaceous | 431 
scented ... = .. 428 | Dendrobium—Lelia pu- aw .. a Jip .. 437 | Plants for a drawing- 
Carrots, etc., remedy for mila culture .. 427 | Leadworts (Plumbago), room se ae .. 429 
grubs attacking 430 | Flowers of the week, the the “6 ai .. 426 | Questions and answers 435 
Caterpillars, green .. 430 fairest .. # _. 434 | Lobelia Carmine Gem.. 433 | Rock garden, making a 428 
OHRYSANTHEMUMS. a proper bud selection is of the highest im- 


portance. On this account keep a look-out for 
buds of incurved sorts developing until the date 
already stated, as after that time the chances 
of success undoubtedly become less certain. 
The plants will need feeding regularly and care- 
fully at this season, and a grower would be 
courting certain defeat by a too liberal applica- 
tion of liquid-manures. Little and often is the 
best rule to observe, and the collection should be 
carefully looked over several times each day, so 
that none of the plants shall suffer for want of 
moisture. If, through any unforeseen occurrence, 
the plants should get very dry at the roots give 
them a thorough watering with clear water first, 
and apply the liquid-manure afterwards, or 
serious trouble may ensue. It is well also to vary 
thefoodsupplied from time to time, and there will 
be evidence of this in the appearance of the 
plants if they are carefully watched. The early 
flowering varieties are Bane their florets 
fast, although they are certainly later this year 
than usual. The pomponsare generally the first 
to flower, and already such sorts as Flora, Karly 
Blush, Blushing Bride, Bronze Bride, and Mr. 
Selley are developing fine heads of blossoms, 
and making a fine display outdoors. With the 
prevalence of strong winds these should be tied 
up, not too stiffly, and then there will be little 
chance of loss of shoots in this way. The 
greenhouse and conservatory, or whatever 
structure is used to flower the plants in, should 
be got in readiness for their reception as soon 
as convenient. Within the next three to four 
weeks the collection should be safely housed in 
case of an early frost or inclement weather, 
when, should any bud begin to show colour, it 
would be most unwise to leave the plants out 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 
We have at length arrived at a time when all 
buds should be retained without delay. To 
build up a large handsome exhibition flower by 
the first fortnight in November—a time when 
most shows are held in the south and midlands— 
it is of the greatest importance that buds be 
retained as fast as they appear on the plants, 
and this is of more importance to the Japanese 
sorts than to the incurved varieties. The 
Japanese flowers need a long time to unfold their 
florets, and as the blooms, when fully developed, 
are of such enormous proportions, the import- 
ance of an early bud selection will be seen. If 
the collection of plants has been grown well and 
strongly from the commencement of the year, 
they should at different seasons develop buds of 
varied kinds. In the first place there is the 
bud which is formed at the apex of the growth 
called the ‘‘ break ”’-bud, because the plant was 
thereby induced to break into several shoots, 
these being the growths on which the after buds 
were produced in their respective seasons, 
The weaker shoots were cut away pro- 
bably, and three or four of the strongest 
allowed to remain, and in course of two 
to three months these developed a _ bud 
on the point of each shoot, which is described as 
a first ‘‘crown”-bud. Now, except in a few 
cases, it is useless to retain them, for they would 
develop their blossoms early in October and be 
almost certain to give large, coarse, ugly flowers 
lacking colour. On this account we have re- 
peatedly advocated the retention of second 





“‘crown”-buds, as although the flowers are gener- longer. EXPERIENCED GROWER. 
ally slightly smaller than those produced from 
first ‘‘crown”-buds, they are distinctly more] Chrysanthemums — punctured 


stems (W. H. Outwood).—Your plants evi- 
dently have been attacked by the frog-hopper, 
which is the result of the so-called cuckoo- 
spit, and which at this season is very trouble 
some and often very destructive. To this 
insect, and also to another small yellowish fly, 
is the present state of your plants chiefly due. 
It is not in the least an uncommon experience 
with growers to find some of the most promising 
buds rendered absolutely useless because of the 
tender stem being split by their efforts, this 
generally causing the buds to heel over, and, on 
this account, leaving them utterly useless. You 
cannot now expect to do anything really good 
with your plants, and to prevent the remaining 
plants from similar destruction we would advise 
you to keep the buds and their surroundings 
lightly dusted with Tobacco-powder, as this 
appears to make the shoots distasteful to them. 
You should also observe the rule of lightly 
passing the hand over the points of the shoots 
on the occasion of each inspection, as this dis- 
turbs the insects, and may consequently prevent 
the loss of many valuable shoots. Youalso ask 
which buds should be retained of Niveum, 
Silver Cloud, and Wm. Slogrove, and, iv reply, 
we suggest you should retain the first buds 
which appear, no matter what their description 
may be. Buds of all kinds should be retained 
as soon as possible, as the season for bud selec- 


refined and are generally of better form and 
richer colour. If the plants have been grown 
on well and strongly second ‘‘ crown ”-buds have 
been produced in large numbers for some time 
past, therefore, to make a satisfactory ending of 
the season of bud selection, and to ensure a dis- 
play by the period when the shows are held 
throughout the country, it would be better to 
have buds of all Japanese sorts retained as soon 
as possible. There are just a few cases where 
some of the choice October-flowering sorts have 
been delayed in order that the blossoms may be 
of service early in November, and a late bud 
selection for this purpose is absolutely neces- 
sary. These October-flowering sorts often give 
a series of ‘‘crown”-buds, and there are in- 
stances of third ‘‘crown”-buds in some cases 
being retained. 

THE INCURVED VARIETIES are very much 
quicker in their bud development when once 
‘the buds are retained, and later on in the season, 
when the florets begin to appear in the buds, 
they come on at a great pace. Although some 

rowers advocate a late August bud selection 
or the incurved sorts, there is good reason for 


likely to give better results with the majority 
of sorts. There are only a limited number of 
incurved growers, and these appear to be 
diminishing each season, so for exhibition uses 


Rose Reine Marie Henri- Roses, Tea, in the open 





ette in greenhouse .. 4 garden wf $39 423 
Roses, Banksian, not Screens, garden .. _.. 430 
flowering ap .. 424 | Sempervivum Regine 
Sweet Brier hedge, to Amalie .. ¥ i> 427 
obtain a good .. _. 424 | Silene maritima plena., 421 
Roses, climbing, fences Stocks, potting up East 
for, tender .t .: 424 Lothian .. e oo” 422 
Roses, climbing, not Stove : ro 422 
flowering an .. 424 | Tomatoes .. eee 422 
Roses, climbing, treat- Tomatoes, defoliating.. 424 
ment of neglected 424 | Trees and shrubs »> 43h 
Roses, hybridising 423 | Trees and_ shrubs for 
Roses, Hybrid Tea 423 cold district —.- A £77 
Roses in bowls .. .. 429 | Trichosma suavis 427 
Roses in smoky district 423 Vegetable garden — w. 422 
Roses, manuring, in Verbascum phoniceum 
autumn or spring .. 424 and varieties .. ss 422 
Roses of Niphetos type Week's work, the com- : 
for greenhouse and ing.. Renate 5. 422 
‘outside walls .. 424 | Window gardening 422 


tion is now far advanced, and you will fail to 

roduce large, handsome blossoms unless the 
halbs are retained within the next few days. It 
is late already. ,, 

Chrysanthemums affected by leaf- 
rust (Shamrock ).—The leaves of the Chrysan- 
themum which you sent to us each seem to be 
affected with a fungus, and known among 
growers of Chrysanthemums as leaf - rust. 
It is a most destructive disease of recent 
importation, and, as far as can be ascertained, 
was imported from America on some of the 
novelties sent over two or three seasons back. 
It is a very serious matter when once the plants 
are attacked, and when possible, and it can be 
detected early in the season, it is better to burn 
the whole of the plant to prevent it spreading. 
You had better pick off the leaves of all plants 
badly affected and burn them at once, and the 
remaining leaves on the plants, as well as any 
others only very slightly tainted, should be 
syringed with sulphide of potassium at the rate 
of 4 oz. toa gallon of water, and this mixture 
applied to the under part of the leaves of the 
affected plants. We know of no other remedy, 
and this may not be absolutely effectual. Little 
is yet known of what can be done to cope with 
this pest, and as it is one of the most serious 
troubles these popular plants have experienced, 
it will be necessary to repeatedly make 
experiments before a final solution will be solved. 
You will be well advised to isolate all plants 
affected in this way, or the disease may spread 
and affect the whole collection. You cannot 
well be too careful in this matter. 





Silene maritima plena. — It is very 
curious to note the behaviour of this plant and 
its shy flowering. Having invariably succeeded 
with it, and in gardens and soils very opposite 
in many ways, I had regarded it as among those 
alpines that, could be ear upon to flower 
abundantly and regularly year after year. 
Indeed, this is after many years’ experience of 
it, for the plant has grown so freely in some 
instances that I have pruned back the whole, or, 
at any rate, the bulk of the current season’s 
growth, quite close upon several occasions, and - 
if the subsequent growth is any guarantee of the 
wisdom of the experiment, I can only say that 
it was so successful that it was often repeated 
in subsequent years. In my experience this 
plant has not only grown freely, but flowered 
abundantly. It will repay a liberal treatment, 
and in the raised positions of the rock garden I 
have mixed manure freely with the soil with 
excellent results. Chalk I have never added in 
any instance, but in very heavy soils leaf-mould 
and Cocoa-nut-fibre to lighten the soil. In light 
sandy soils patches 2 feet or more across, that 
produce hundreds of handsome flowers in a 
season, have resulted in two years. Cuttings 
inserted in September in sandy soil soon root 
and if planted in good aia soil early in March 
will give some flowers before the plants are a 
year old.—E. 

Fuchsia macrostemma,—this is one of the most 


elegant of its tribe, and the flowers are-as dainty as the 
delicate twigs of which the plant is composed. The 


flowers are very numerous and have quite a pretty effect 
when seen in a bed on the lawn. 
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Grapes ripening.—To have colour there 
must be a free vertilation, accompanied, for the 
late thick-skinned sorts, by a little warmth in 
the pipes. We are not likely to have hot nights 
now, and a little warmth when the Grapes are 
still unripe will be useful. Be sure the borders 
are sufficiently moist to carry the crop right 
through, and then mulch inside with long 
strawy litter to keep down dust and prevent 
evaporation. 


Tomatoes.—These are now ripening fast, 
and the growth should be thinned and all youn 
shoots cut away. Sow a few seeds of a SbbA 
early variety to be grown sturdily and be ready 
for planting early in the new year. 


Window gardening.—Things will re- 
main pretty much as they were for the present. 
The plants standing outside are safe for the 
present. Cuttings may be struck, 


Outdoor garden.— Many things are 
suffering from drought, and it ‘is easy now to 
see which are the best drought-resisting plants. 
Among the brightest things just now are the 
Perennial Sunflowers and Herbaceous Phloxes, F 3 
especially if the latter have been mulched. cv . sabes ind dale ae ae ms mpd: 
The Sunflowers seem to enjoy the warm sun- slant fi ites lie Se : PEA aes 
shine, and a bed of Chrysanthemum latifolium | Panted a part with late Strawberries. etre 3 
is a mass of white flowers, and neither these | NUMber of late Apple-trees a soak of liquid- 
or ‘the Sunflowers have had either mulch or| ure. Sowed Mustard and Cress. 
water ; but it is a great help in such cases to September 15th.—Planted a couple of frames 
use the hoe to break up the hard crust among | With Brown Cos and Tom Thumb Lettuces. 
the plants. Masses of the early-flowering Cut off some of the old foliage for Parsley to get 
Michaelmas Daisies are fresh and beautiful with- | @ new growth before winter. Thinned Spinach 
out mulch or water, but the ground where they | and late sown Turnips. Water ed outside 
are growing was deeply worked and manured | Mushroom-beds with a little salt in the water. 
when they were planted, and when the roots | Outside beds take a good deal of water. Very 
have a deepish run with some food stored in it, | often Mushrooms spring up freely round old 
they, or most of them, enjoy the sunshine. The | hot-beds. 
same thing may be seen with Pentstemons and September 16th.—Harvested the spring sown 
Carnations, and such useful cutting plants as | Onions by tying in bunches and hanging to the 
Coreopsis grandiflora and Scabiosa caucasica. | roof of a cool shed. Looked over wall-trees to 
Those who are dissatisfied with the flowers in| remove late growths. There is not much 
the border must make up their minds to deepen | to do in this way. Gathered fruit of various 
and improve the soil. This will be found more|/kinds and stored in fruit-room to ripen. 
economical than watering. Continue working | Moved specimen hardwooded plants to house. 
up stock by taking cuttings of various things. | Full air will be given night and day for a 
Carnation layers should be watered to root|time so that the plants may not feel the 
them quickly, change. 

Fruit garden.—As soon as the Apricots September 17th.—Potted first lot of Lilium 
are gathered from wall-trees, if the border has Harrisi, and boxed a lot of early Tulips for 
been mulched to keep the'roots comfortable, the forcing. Planted a small house with Asparagus 
manure may be raked off and removed now to | plumosus and Stephanotis for cutting. Cleared 
let in the ripening influence of the sunshine. out a lot of old Melons. Limewashed the frame 
But the mulch may still remain on the roots of | inside and planted it with Marie Louise Violets. 
late Peaches. Apple-trees affected with cotton- Potted up a lot of Dielytra spectabilis for 
blight should be syringed with soap-suds in forcing. 

a en ee 


which a little paraffin has been blended. This 
will get rid of a lot of the insects, and if 

followed by a winter dressing, when the leaves P otting up East Lothian Stocks.— 
are down, there may be a chance of clearing off Most cultivators are acquainted with the value 
the insects. Apples and Pears require more | Of this Stock for the Epey garden for summer 
moisture to swell them off, and where there ig | 4nd autumn blooming, ut not so when grown 
the means of watering the trees it ought to be | in pots for blooming 1n spring in cold structures. 
done, and some quick-acting stimulant mixed | 1 doubt if there is a more useful class of Stocks 
with the water to finish off the fruit, Bush | t© be found, as they can be had in bloom at any 
Apples not yet summer praned should have the | ason according to the time they are sown. 
young wood thinned to let in the sunshine, | Their value can be hardly overrated for the 
Old, useless trees should be marked for grubbing | #™mateur, and for those who have unheated glass 
up. Green Gage Plums in some districts are | Structures and want sweet-scented flowers to 
not profitable. They require a limestone soil | Cul at, or for house embellishment fetes, sei. 
to produce fertility. A dressing of lime will be | They can he grown quite satisfactorily in such 
useful to such trees and to slow fruits generally places during tne winter months. There — 
where lime is deficient when the leaves fall. In| two pethods fi fans them to Hpac at this 
Cen. cases root-pruning may have to be done if | 8¢#80n—the first is by sowing them in April, 
Green Gages are to be brought into bearing. pricking them out on a firm piece of ground, 


and allowing them to remain till they show 
_ Vegetable garden.—French Beans sown bloom, which will be about August or Sep- 
:n pots where heat can be given later will come tember, when the doubles can be taken up and 
in useful. Earth up Cardoons when dry. Celery potted, one in a 6-inch pot or three plants in 
also and Leeks will require attention. Cauli- 8-inch or 9-inch pot. They should be potted 
flowers sown now in frames will not be likely to very firm, and placed in a cold-frame, being 
Sauna eg maketh eats ae athe kept moist at top and at root till they become 
n v n ot ; 
winter inthe séed:bed. “Moke ipiaanedsen! established, when they can be given abundance 
beds in thg house now. Give the Me REPS UDADE ina Julvecr August. When stron 
waterings to beds outside and mulch with long tes prick path three plata in a 4-inch odie 
litter. Tie up Lettuces and Endives to blanch and when these are filled with roots pot into 
when dry. Use the hoe freely, and clear off 7-inch pots, keeping exposed till winter comes 
exhausted Peas and Beans, gathering all pods of on. Then they can be wintered in the cold. 
Peas and Beans when young. And cut Cucum- | house or pit, and can be placed in rooms or 
bers and Marrows before they get large, unless elsewhere to bloom.—J. Croox. 
seeds are required. Earth up Winter Greens. Verb: nent and! variete 
; : nah rbascu niceum and varieties.— 
Tie pers ion Cauliflowers, turning eth The These are very bekitiint at the present time in the wild 
season has been too dry for good Caulifiowers, garden growing amongst the Grass and in mixed beds! 
unless heavily mulched. Cut Basil, Savory, and The plants are self-sown. The slender spikes in masses 
other herbs for drying. Vegetables are now in 
good condition for forming mixed pickles. 
E. Horpay, 


GARDEN WORK.* 


—_ 


Conservatory.—Tuberous Begonias will 
soon be going out of bloom, especially those 
started early, and these may be set outside to 
ripen. Seed-pods of good Varieties should be 
looked after and laid on paper in an airy room 
to complete ripening, and may then be cleaned 
and packeted till February. Some of the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemunis will soon be opening 
their flowers, and a group of these will make an 
agreeable change. The plants should be placed 
under cover as soon as the buds show colour. 
If left out too long the petals get tarnished 
with rain and wind, especially if disbudded for 
specimen blooms. Liquid-manure may be given 
freely now. See that the specimen Chrysanthe- 
mums outside are securely tied. If blown 
about by the wind much damage is done. The 
selection of the buds will now be completed 
except, it may be, a few incurves. Late-flower- 
ing sorts for cutting should be opened out so 
that the growth may be thoroughly ripened. 
Arum Lilies planted out should be potted up, 
using good sized pots, so that all the roots may 
be retained. If disrooting has to be done it 
will be a great check, and will take them some 
time to recover. We have given over planting 
out because we want bloom as early as possible. 
Salvias and Eupatoriums which have been 
planted out should be potted up and stood on 
the north side of a wall, and be syringed 
frequently till the roots get to work. I believe 
in planting these things out, ag they grow more 
freely under such treatment, and, as they make 
plenty of fibrous roots, can be lifted without 
much check. If the Roses in pots require more 
root room they should receive it immediately ; 
some of them will do with a rich top-dressing 
only. Any pruning if required should be done 
at once. Night air should still be given except 
in wet, squally weather. Any stove plants 
which have been placed in the conservatory 
should now be taken back if valuable specimens, 
but old plants may be thrown out or otherwise 
disposed of. We find it necessary to sacrifice 
a few plants every autumn to make room for 
young plants coming on. Young thriving 
plants are always more effective than old ones. 


Stove.—Gather in the plants for other 
houses and_ pits. Poinsettias, Euphorbias, 
Eucharis Lilies, and other stove plants will 
now require a little warmth beyond that 
obtained from the sun when the stove has 
been rearranged and everything made clean. 
Vaporise with nicotine so that there may be 
no trouble with insects for some time at least. 
Gloxinias and the early started Achimenes will 
soon be showing signs of exhaustion, and may 
be allowed to go gradually to rest by giving less 
water. Caladiums will soon lose colour, and in 
due time they also will sink to rest ; but to 
compensate in some measure other bright 
subjects, such as the Gesneras, are coming on. 
Night temperature now 65 degs. 


Palms and Ferns, — Any repotting 
required should be seen to at once. Where 
enough heat can be given repotting of young 
stock can take place any time. Fern and 
Palm culture is mainly a question of heat, 
moisture, and good soil, and whenever a young 
plant has filled its pot with roots it may be 
transferred to a larger one ; thus no stoppage 
takes place in them. Do not syringe Maiden- 
hair Ferns. Atmospheric moisture may be 
given by damping floors. If the old-fashioned 
system of fumigation with Tobacco-paper is still 
carried on Maiden-hair Ferns had better not be 
exposed to it, but I have never seen injury 
follow the use of the vaporiser. The Fernery 
under glass should be in two divisions, one for 
tropical or stove Ferns, with a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and the other for 
greenhouse Ferns, with a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Ferns in small pots are 
much used now for various decorative purposes 
in rooms. Little Maiden-hairs and Pterises in 
thumbs are often used. Seedling plants of 
Aralias, Grevilleas, and Cyperus are also used. 
Fern growers now use rather a heavier compost 
than was customary years ago, especially for the 
usual market kinds of decorative plants. 
































































THH COMING WHEE’s WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 12th.—Put in cuttings of a collec- 
tion of Ivy Pelargoniums. Shifted the strongly- 
rooted, early-flowering Pelargoniums into 5-inch 
pots. Opened out Cyclamen in frames. They 
are growing freely and want more room. Out 
down a collection of Zonal Pelargoniums and put 
in the cuttings. Sowed a few more seeds of 
Brown Cos Lettuce. Planted several frames 
with Violets for winter flowering. > 


September 13th.—Potted more bulbs for early 
flowering. Lifted Salvias which were planted 
out, and after potting stood in the shade. Potted, 
off seedling Grevilleas and Aralias. Cleared out 
Cucumber-house where the plants have been 
bearing all the summer. Burned sulphur inside, 
and when thoroughly cleaned it will be filled 
with Ferns, Palms, etc. 


September  14th.—Planted out Cabbages. 
Filled a small frame with cuttings of Lavender 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


fortnight later than ig here indicated, with equally good 


charming effect. One of their great recommendations is 
results, 


they are not particular as to soil. I have some planta 
growing on a thin stony soil.—D, 


and Rosemary. We want a lot of young plants ~ 


of air. As an alternative the seed can be sown. 
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ROSHS. 


HYBRID TEA ROSES. 

Tue glorious Hybrid Teas combine all the 
delightful artistic forms, colours, an‘ shades of 
the Tea-scented, with a near approach to the 
hardy, sturdy character of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals. The free flowering qualities of many 
of the varieties place them in the same category 
as the ever-blooming monthlies. Not only are 
the Hybrid Teas very free flowering, but they 
also, for the most part, have a vigorous consti- 
tution. The shoots have the strong, sturdy 
character of the Hybrid Perpetuals, and the 
flowers are so well displayed upon these rigid 
growths. Again, in many instances, the flowers 
appear in large corymbs, rendering them deco- 
rative shrubs of the greatest utility. Many of 
the true Tea-scented Roses have a very strag- 
gling, sprawling habit of growth. It might 
naturally be assumed that the Hybrid Teas 
would inherit some of the tender nature of the 
Tea-scented tribe. While this is true in one 
or two cases, the majority are very hardy. But 
I would caution all who are planting these Roses 
to be prepared to earth up the crowns in severe 
weather. This is much better than scattering 
litter among the branches, and in the spring, 
when all danger is past, the eyes underneath 
the mould are as plump and sound as one could 
desire. Seventeen years ago 
there were but few Hybrid Teas. 
Certainly there was La France. 
This appeared upwards of thirty 
years ago, and is, by common 
consent, recognised as the first 
Hybrid Tea. Rivals are rapidly 
coming that bid fair to dethrone 
this great favourite. They will 
never succeed in doing so as far 
as regards its delicious frag- 
rance ; but it must be admitted 
that La France has not a very 
pretty bud at all times. Per- 
haps, however, its superb, 
fully-developed blossoms com- 
pensate for this defect, and, 
taken all round, it will be hard 
to beat as a garden Rose. It 
has produced in its sport 

AUGUSTINE GUINOISSEAU, one 
of the most delightful decora- 
tive Roses we at present possess. 
It has not the fulness, neither 
the grand form of its parent, 
but in the garden, for its pro- 
fusion and delicate shell-pink, 
almost white, blossoms, it has 
well earned a lasting reputa- 
tion. Another sport of the old 
favourite is 

Docurss or ALBANY.—It is 
seen to best advantage under 
glass. I am surprised it is 
not more employed by florists. 
will throw long branches crowned with almost 
crimson coloured blossoms, and these being so 
powerfully fragrant place this Rose far above 
many of the pink Teas grown by florists. 
About six years after the advent of La France 
we were given 

Cartan Curisty, a Rose that yet retains its 
hold upon the public, although it is quite 
scentless. It is superb for massing, and its 
blossoms are best when fully expanded. It 
has much of the Victor Verdier blood in it. 
About the same year 


CuksHunt Hyprip appeared. It is a very 
good carmine-red climber, and under glass the 
dull colour of its full-blown blossoms, which so 
detracts from its beauty outdoors, is absent to a 
great extent. In the year 1878 that prince of 
raisers Mr. H. Bennett gave us some of his new 
Hybrid Teas. The first batch was not a 
success, and oe are rarely met with now, 
except upon the Continent. In this year also 
appeared 

Rete Mariz Henrietre.—It is one of the 
best climbing Roses. Its globular cherry-red 
blossoms are very attractive, but it requires 
plenty of space and little pruning in order to 
obtain it in greatest perfection. 

CAMOENS followed four years later, and was 
raised by Schwartz, of Lyons. I consider this 
Rose the most delightful of all the H.T.’s, and 
for the reason that it produces huge bunches of 








Planted out it | 
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its warm pink flowers, and before these have 
all expanded another crop is ready to unfold 
their blossoms, thus keeping up a constant 
supply almost as persistently as the old blush 
monthly. 

Lapy Mary Frrzwitr1AM also appeared in 
1882. This was the result of a cross between 
Devoniensis and Victor Verdier. It bears im- 
mense blessoms upon the most diminutive 
growths imaginable. Being a free seeder, like 
Victor Verdier, it was quickly employed as a 
seed parent by the French. It already has pro- 
duced some splendid novelties, but in most cases 
with the same blemish as Victor Verdier— 
absence of fragrance. 

CounTEss OF PEMBROKE.—Another excellent 
Rose of the same year as the preceding. It is 
of asoft, satin, rose colour. The following year 
(1883) saw the advent of a Rose of real merit, 
namely— 

Grace Dariinc.—It is of very vigorous 
growth, not climbing, but a strong bush. It 
would make a good hedge or a low-wall Rose. 
It makes also a fine head upon a half standard. 
The colour is a mixture of peach, creamy-white, 
and yellow, and in the early June time these 
tints are delightful. 

GtorrE Lyonnalse is alsoa true Hybrid Tea. 
It has been most beautiful this summer. Intense 
sunshine brings out a charming slight pink 
tinge upon the lemon-white colour. This 





Rose Viscountess Folkestone. From a photograph by Mrs. 
Kendall, Norris Wood, Newtown, Newbury. — 


variety has smooth wood, very vigorous, and 
it would make a good semi-climbing Rose, but 
is rather tender. The 

WALTHAM CurmBeErs, Nos. 1 AND 3, were also 
of this year. No. 1 isa grand crimson climber, 
has smooth wood, and large Camellia-like 
flowers that are fine in autumn. No. 3 is 
deliciously scented, of fine shape, but not so 
bright in colour as No.1. Then followed in 
1886 the grand Rose of our illustration, namely— 

VISCOUNTESS FOLKESTONE, which, on account 
of its freedom and beautiful flowers, is quite 
equal to La France. The colour is creamy-pink, 
tinted with salmon. No more lovely Rose 
exists for garden decoration than thisone. Mrs. 
Kendall kindly sends the following remarks: 
‘*The Rose Viscountess Folkestone, illustrated, 
has bloomed very freely this year. When the 
photograph was taken I counted 40 buds and 
blossoms upon it, and the greater number of 
open blooms measured 54 inches across. It 
grows in light soil, was very lightly pruned, 
and the bed is shaded from the early morning 
and the evening sun, to which I attribute the 
fact that the open blooms remain on the tree 
for four, five, and six days without falling.” 

W. F. Bennett is the greatest rival that La 
France has for sweet perfume. Its crimson 
colour is bright enough in the bud, but it soon 
fades. It is a variety more adapted for forcing 
than outdoor culture. A rampant Rose was 
also given us this same year in 
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RENE OLGA DE WurtTEMBURG.—It is almost 
evergreen and yields a profusion of bright red, 
semi:double flowers that are very showy. It 
must be very sparsely firuned, however, if we 
would get it to blossom. Let it ramble almi@st 
at will, then in a short time it will make a mar- 
vellous show. 

Tur Méreor followed the next. It is a good 
Rose under glass, but requires almost stove 
temperature. Its blossoms are as rich and 
almost as brilliant as A. K. Williams. I would 
not recommend it for outside culture. A 
climbing form has just appeared which must be 
useful under glass. 

Barpou Jos of the same year is a good 
single. Its petals have the rich maroon shading 
of a Charles Lefebvre. Its growth is semi- 
climbing, and it thus makes a lovely pillar 
variety. 

We shall conclude our remarks upon this 
subject next week. 


Tea Roses in the open garden 
(Archie ).—You would do well to plant some of 
the lovely Tea Roses this autumn, for of all 
Roses these give the most general satisfaction. 
We should advise you to obtain plants budded 
upon the Brier, unless strong own-root plants 
are available. Your soil, which you say is old 
meadow-loam, would suit Teas well, provided it 
is well drained. The addition of some road- 
scrapings, chalk, or old mortar would be of 
much advantage if well incorporated with the 
soil, and the beds should be slightly raised 
above the ground level. The following are all 
well tested varieties— Yellows and creams : Jean 
Pernet, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Hoste, Mme. 
G. Rand, Enchantress, Mme. P. Perny. Whites 
and blush: Hon. E. Gifford, The Bride, Souv. 
de S. A. Prince, Souv. du President Carnot, 
Souv. de Mme. E. Verdier, Anna Ollivier, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, The Bride. Pinks: 
Souv. dun Ami, Ernest Metz, Maman Cochet, 
Mme. de Watteville, Sylph, Bridesmaid, G. 
Nabonnand, Mme. Abel Chatenay. Orange and 
bronze: Mme. Falcot, Mme. Charles, Francisca 
Kruger, Sappho, Mme. E. Helfenbein, Souv. de 
C. Guillot. Reds and deep rose: Mme. Lam- 
bard, Papa Gontier, Marie d’Orleans, F. 
Dubrieul, Mme. Cusin. <A few of the above are 
really Hybrid Teas, but for all practical pur- 
poses they would associate well in a plantation 
of Teas. Souv. de 8. A. Prince is a fine variety 
to grow in alarge pot. The soil best suited for 
Tea Roses in pots is three parts fibrous loam, one 
part well-decayed cow-manure, a small quantity 
of silver-sand and same of burnt earth. 


Roses in smoky district (2. ).—We 
think it an admirable plan in unfavourable 
districts to pot up Tea Roses and grow them 
in cold-frames in the early months of the year, 
as you say you have done with Maman Cochet 
and others. If these plants are afterwards 
turned out of their pots, say about end of May, 
and planted carefully in a bed of good fibrous 
loam, some astonishing growths and blossoms 
may be secured. We recently saw some Tea 
Roses that had been grown in pots for some 
years until they had become very ugly plants, 
They were planted out this summer into a good 
border, and the young growths breaking up 
were marvellous to behold, many of them as 
thick as one’s finger, and of that rich ruby-red 
colour we like to see upon Tea Rose plants. If 
your collection requires augmenting you could 
not do better than pot up a few more of the 
newer Hybrid Teas early in October. There 
are some splendid varieties now that are a source 
of unfailing delight all through the summer and 
autumn. Your plan of frequently syringing 
the plants with soft water is an excellent one, 
and if persevered in will not only keep the 
plants healthy and free from sooty deposits, but 
will also keep down the troublesome aphis. 


Hybridising Roses (Z. S.).—(1), The 
only work dealing exclusively with the hybrid- 
isation of the Rose is published by the National 
Rose Society, and can be obtained for seven 
stamps from the Hon. Sec., Mr. E. Mawley, 
Great Berkhampstead. (2), In our opinion 
Madame Pierre Cochet is quite equal to W. A. 
Richardson in its flower; but we are afraid it 
is not quite so hardy. It is probably a seedling 
of Réve d’Or. It is a very good grower, but 
not quite so free as its rival. The buds are 
beautifully elongated, and the rich orange 
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colour is most intense and well distributed 
It has none of the 
faults of white blooms, so common to the older 
variety. (3), Zinnias with single flowers.—Al- 
though drought will cause flowers that should 


throughout the petals. 


be double to come very single, yet we think 
much depends upon having good selected seed, 
if double flowers are desired. Zinnias require a 
deal of moisture. You would do well another 
dry season to give them a good soaking, then 
mulch with leaf-soil and old -Cocoa-nut-fibre 
well mixed together. Failing this some well- 
rotted manure from a dung-bed, or even a 
quantity of road-dust spread on the soil, would 
assist the latter to retain the moisture better. 


Fencing for tender climbing Roses 
(M. M. A. L.).—We think you would find 
feather-edged boards make the cheapest fence 
and the best substitute for a wall. It is essen- 
tial there should be no draught, for Roses 
suffer less when fully exposed in the open gar- 
den than they do when cold, piercing winds 
come. rushing through a latticed fence. You 
would find that by frequently tarring or paint- 
ing the fence that it would last a great length 
of time. 


Reine Marie Henriette in green- 
house (Tyro).—It is too late now to shorten 
back the main growths in order to induce laterals 
to break, for they would stand a poor chance of 
becoming ripened this season. We should advise 
you to. leave the growths intact both now and 
in the spring. You will most certainly get some 
blossom at the extremity of these growths, and 
doubtless other lateral growths will break out, 
which you must take care of, for if they do not 
produce blossom in the early part of the year 
they are most likely to do so in the fall if cut 
baek to two to four eyes. You have done quite 
right in training this Rose upon the greenhouse 
roof. Spread the growths well out that they 
may become hardened this autumn. In the 
spring spread out still wider to induce the lowest 
buds to break. 


Treatment of neglected climbing 
Roses (ZH. M. Scattergood).—If the plants are 
very much crowded with growths you may safely 
cut away at once some of the old, worn-out 
shoots, but we should advise this to be done 
with a cautious hand. Wedo not know what 
kind of a winter we are. to.have,.and often the 
youngest growths suffer much from frost. The 
growths that started first will be the ones to 
yield the best Roses next season. Take care of 
them, and bring close to the wall that they ma 
become thoroughly hard, Ifas hard as a lead- 
pencil a fine crop may be expected from such 
growths next season. As regards manuring, 
we fear much harm often occurs in over-dosing 
with manure, especially among amateurs. What 
we think is wanted in your case is some fresh 
soil at the roots of the climbers. You say the 
soil appears to be heavy and poor. In Novem- 
ber have a good portion of this removed very 
carefully, so that roots are not much disturbed, 
and replace with good fibrous loam. The plants 
will grow well in this. Then, in the following 
May and June, you may give them some liquid- 
manure, when they are ina far better condition 
to utilise stimulants. 


Manuring Roses in autumn or 
spring (Caudwell).—After slightly forking 
up the surface soil we prefer to give our Roses 
a dressing of well-decayed manure in the 
autumn. The rains will take down the fertili- 
sing properties to the roots, and thus enable the 
plants to store up nourishment. for their future 
requirements. In the spring we fork the 
manure into the soil. As regards the Félicité 
Perpetual not flowering, although never pruned, 
we should imagine that the plant is too crowded 
with growths. Remove a lot of the weakest at 
once, retaining the long young growths made 
this year. Let them remain loosely dispersed 
fora time to become well ripened, A ee if they 
are slightly bent arch-like or horizontally you 
will be sure of a crop of blossom next season. 

To obtain a goodSweet Brier hedge 
(Thelma ).—To secure a vigorous and bushy 
hedge of Sweet Briers the ground should be well 
prepared for them by digging or trenching. 


They also require manuring now and then to 
Some’ diluted stable 
drainings poured on now would help them, and 
also again in the spring. Sweet Briers, similar 
to other hedge plants, should be cut low down 


keep up their vigour. 




















































when in blossom, in addition to their foliage 


having the well-known fragrance of the common 


variety. 


Climbing Roses 


fine specimens of The Garland and Dundee 
Rambler have never borne a blossom. You say 
they were planted five years ago in a prepared 
border. We are inclined to think that some- 
thing is wrong with the border. It would bea 


pity to destroy such grand plants, and we think 
you might advantageously remove the old 
mortar which you intimate is over-abundant at 
the roots, and replace this with good loam. If 
you have space spread out the growths, let 
some of them bend over on to the border, and 
some train almost horizontal. 
induce them to flower from nearly every eye 
next season. Rather than destroy them next 
season, we would advise you to bud them all 
over upon the young current season’s growth 
with some standard sort such as Gloire de 
Dijon, Bouquet @Or, W. A. Richardson, or 
Reine Marie Henriette. 


This should 


Banksian Roses not flowering 


(Thelma).—It usually takes 3 or 4 years before 
these Roses are sufficiently established to yield 
blossoms. 
growing one in the N.W. position, as they 
require the warmest corner possible in order to 
thoroughly ripen their growths. You will pro- 
bably succeed better with the plant upon the 
S.E. fence ; but even here, unless the fence be 
very high, the position is not a favourable one. 
If you have a wall facing south we should 
recommend you to transplant the smallest plant 
early in October. Do not prune either of the 
plants for a time. Spread out the shoots at 
once as much as possible, and we think you will 
be rewarded with some blossom next year. Do 
not manure them, for this will induce a lot of 
strong sappy shoots. What you want is thin 
wiry growths to yield flowers. 


We fear you will not succeed in 


Roses of Niphetos type for green- 


house and outside walls.—The following 
would be a good selection of white, blush-pink, 
and cream varieties for the greenhouse— 
Climbers: Bouquet d’Or, Lamarque, Belle 
Lyonnaise, Climbing Devoniensis, 
Perle des Jardins, Madame Abel Chatenay, 
White Maréchal Niel. Dwarf-growing: Souvenir 
du. President Carnot, Catherine 
Madame Hoste, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Anna Ollivier, Maman Cochet, The Bride, Clara 
Watson, Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Augustine Guinoisseau. For outside wall the 
undernoted would be fairly hardy: Madame 
Alfred Carriére, Marie Robert, Pink Rover, 
Madame Berard, Blairi No. 2, Gustave Regis, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, Climbing Capt. Christy. 


Climbing 


Mermet, 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 
DEFOLIATING TOMATOES. 


I AGREE with what ‘J. G.” has said on this 
subject in a recent issue of this paper. How 
can it be expected that a good crop of fruit 
can be swelled off when a great portion of the 
leaves are cut away? I set out some plants in 
a cool-house in May, and I find that each one 


on about 7 feet of vine carries nearly fifty fruit 
in all stages, from quite ripe to those just set. 
I would ask your readers whether I am likely 
to increase the weight and quality of the crop 
by cutting away a portion of the foliage. I 
must confess that I should be sorry to do so, for 
T am convinced that to bring off that quantity 
of fruit, so that each one shall be of good 
marketable size, a great amount of moisture 
and a goodly lot of nourishment will be 
required, which can only be supplied through 
the agency of a certain amount of healthy 
leaves. No cultivated plant demands a greater 
amount of sun and air than the Tomato, and if 
the plants are, as is often the case, grown 
under unnatural conditions, the growth will be 
rank and sappy, and the leaves will attain pro- 


portions not natural to them when the conditions 
are completely in harmony with the nature of 
this air and sun-loving plant. A certain amount 







the spring following the planting if a bushy 
base be desired. Itis also most economical in 
the end to start with good selected transplanted 
bushes. You would doubtless procure stronger 
plants of the new hybrid Sweet Briers. They 
form splendid hedges, and are most picturesque 


not flowering 
(Northampton).—It appears strange that the 
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of defoliation is in such cases necessary, for the 
energies of the plants are devoted to the pro- 
duction of leaves, thus depriving the fruit of 
its fair share of nutriment. Thick planting 
involves defoliation, for when plants are 
set out less than a foot apart, how can 
the fruit get the amount of sun and air 
necessary for its perfect development ? 
Allow the plants plenty of room, ventilate 
freely, and do not give them a rich soil, and 
there will be little or no need for cutting away 
the leaves. I once saw a house of Tomatoes 
completely ruined, just as the first trusses of 
fruit were colouring nicely. The plants were 
trained up over the path on each side, and 
carried a fine lot of fruit. The owner, who was 
inexperienced in Tomato culture, was told that 
he ought to prune the leaves to one-third of 
their length. He'did so, and the fruit ceased 
to swell, many of the later ones not coming to 
maturity. This was, of course, an extreme 
case, as an experienced grower would operate 
on two or three leaves at a time, but it serves 
to warn us that we should be very careful how 
we deprive a plant of that which is the main 
factor in bringing the fruit to maturity, If 
plants do become too crowded it is best to take 
away one-fourth, or two or three of the 
bottom leaves, and wait for a week or ten days. 
In many instances this will check super- 
abundant vigour, and turn the flow of sap into 
the fruit, or it may be necessary to take the 
points off the upper leaves. ByYFLEET. 


Autumn Cauliflowers.—As the Pea 


season draws to a close a good succession of 
Cauliflowers proves most valuable in affording a 
variety and maintaining the supply until the 
early Broccoli is ready. 
Autumn Giant is by far the best, as after it 
once gets a start and given good ground it 
generally grows 
summers, and turns in at the season required. 
The earliest batch of plants will have arrived 
at that stage when an occasional dose of 
manure-water will prove of great assistance, as 
it not only stimulates growth, but the produce 
is of the finest quality when the plants are 
helped in this way. 
secure this, frequent surface hoeings should be 
resorted to, though they may not be required 
for the destruction of weeds, but these, like all 
other crops, are greatly improved when a loose 
surface is maintained between the plants. This 
crop often follows early Potatoes and other 
things as they are cleared off south borders, for 
the reason that ground is scarce at the time the 
plants are ready for putting out, but it does 
not always prove a suitable position during a 
hot, dry September, as the flavour of the heads 
is not so mild, and they do not last long ina 
good condition. They may be preserved, how- 


For this purpose 


freely during the driest 


As a further means to 


ever, for several weeks after they are ready for 


use by lifting them earefully and burying the 


roots rather deeply under the shade of a north 
wall, though it is not recommended to disturb 
the plants if it can be avoided during bright 
sunshine, or when the ground is very dry. 
Rather take advantage of a dull showery day, 
when if a good watering is given afterwards the 
plants will not feel the effects of removal so much. 

Onion Silver Ball.—Of late years con- 
siderable additions have been made to the varie- 
ties of Onions; indeed, few vegetables show 
greater improvement both in variety and cul- 
ture, such sorts as Record and Ailsa Craig being 
now grown for their size, and they have their 
uses, for when cooked as a vegetable they are 
superior to the imported bulbs. I have seen 
huge Onions objected to, and I do not advise 
their growth, but a few special bulbs for the 
purposes of exhibition are valuable, as the varie- 
ties mentioned are noted for their mild flavour. 
Silver Ball is not a large grower, but is specially 
suitable for early use. It is a pretty bulb, of 
medium size, pure white, and of very mild 
flavour. It is not recommended for keeping, but 
for supplies during thesummer. Inshapeitisa 
perfect ball, not a flattened root, and its bright 
silvery colour makes it a nice contrast to other 
varieties. I have found it to be a remarkably 
quick grower, and seeds sown in the autumn at 
this date give very early supplies the following 
summer. Itismuch liked for cooking on account 
of its size, fine texture, and mild flavour, and 
for the purpose named its maturing so quickly 
makes it valuable.—G. — 
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FRUIT. 


EARLY DESSERT APPLES. 


Tap amateur can grow these as they need little 
store room ; that is to say, they can be eaten 
direct from the trees, and as they invariably 
bear freely they are liked for their earliness and 
appearance. The old 

DEVONSHIRE QUARRENDEN is well known as 
one of the kinds usually grown in standard form, 
and is a very old variety, large trees of this kind 
being found in various parts of the country. 
There are fewer Quarrendens planted now than 
formerly, as the newer kinds, such as Lady 
Sudeley, come into bearing much sooner than 














Apple Juneating. 


the old variety named. These can be termed 
equally profitable, as they bear plentifully. 
Lapy Soprenny is a most handsome fruit, 
introduced in 1885, and is certainly one of the 
finest dessert fruits for early use wehave. Itis 
above medium size for a dessert Apple, with a 
beautifully marked skin, striped with crimson, 
and a soft, melting flesh, which, when eaten 
from the trees, has a spicy aroma and good 
flavour for an early variety. There is one draw- 
back with this fruit, and, indeed, with most of 
the earlier kinds—it does not keep long. Ihave 
kept Lady Sudeley for six weeks, but the 
flavour is impaired, and the fruits become soft 
and meally. The recently introduced 
Mr. GLADSTONE is one of the worst keepers, 
but, on the other hand, one of, if not the ear- 
liest fruits we have in this section. It is a 
nice-looking Apple, niedium-sized, mottled with 
red and yellow, and carrying a bloom like a 
Plum. It is of fair flavour, a free bearer, and 
most prolific on the Paradise-stock, but needs 
to be eaten early, as it soon loses flavour, and, 
in my opinion, is much less valuable than Lady 
Sudeley, Another well-known Apple for early 
use 13 
Worcester PEARMAIN, which I place in the 
front rank for its bearing qualities. It is a 
variety all amateurs should have in their gar- 
dens for its cropping and appearance. The 
fruits are medium-sized and richly coloured ; 
the flesh is less goft than Mr. Gladstone, and it 
.-is°a most profitable market variety. It is a 
-kind that fetches a good price during Septem- 
ber and October, and will keep well in a cool 
room. It isa grand variety for bush-culture if 
not pruned too hard. The best trees I ever 
saw were dwarf standards, and they did well 
yearly, though the soil was not of the best and 
the position was much exposed. 


JUNEATING, which is sometimes known as 
Margaret and Early Red Margaret, is an Apple 
much appreciated for its earliness, colour, and 
flavour. Its fleshis soft and juicy, but its shape 
varies somewhat, according to soil and situation. 
It is one of the very earliest sorts that can be 
planted, the fruit being ready for gathering, 
under favourable circumstances, at the end of 
the second week in July. Evenin a cold wet 
season, however, it is a valuable sort to have, as, 
under the most adverse climatic conditions, it is 
ready by the middle of August, a time when 
there are few really good dessert Apples avail- 
able. Grown as standards or bushes they are 
eminently satisfactory in every way, although 
in cordon form they do not appear to thrive so 
well, A very beautiful early Apple is 
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Ducness Favourites, often known as Duchess 
of Gloucester. This is splendidly adapted for 
amateurs’ culture, as the tree isa small grower, 
and the fruits are very beautiful, small, 
glowing red, and of good quality. It is one of the 
most taking fruits in the early section, and 
keeps sound well into October or later, few 
Apples being so highly coloured. The trees do 
well as dwarf standards or as bushes, given free 
extension, as they are not gross growers. Of 
other kinds the 

Rep Asrracuan is a beautiful red fruit in 
season in September, but with me less prolific 
than those mentioned above. On the Paradise- 
stock, in a warm soil, it has a nice aromatic 
flavour. 

IrtsH Pracu is well known, and it has few 
equals when eaten direct from the tree. It 
is best as a standard, as it bears on the points 
of the shoots, and will not stand hard pruning. 

Kerry Prepin, a small early sort, is worth 
room in all gardens, but it is not a showy fruit, 
although the quality is good, and the trees 
rarely fail to crop. It does well in bush or 
standard form, and on the Paradise-stock is 
very prolific, and earlier than from standards, 
doing well in light soil. It is best eaten direct 
from the trees. An Apple little known is 

Brauty or BaTu, a very pretty medium red 
fruit, with white spots. It is quite distinct 
from others, and has a brisk flavour, isa certain 
cropper, and not at all fastidious as to soils. 
Where only two or three kinds can be grown 
this should be one, as it is a prolific variety and 
a good market fruit. 

Rrvers’ Peacu is new, and is a seedling from 
the old Irish Peach. Itis a fruit of great merit, 
and the tree is of closer growth than the parent. 
This is an advantage in amateurs’ gardens. 

IncEstRE or SUMMER GOLDEN PIPPIN is a 
small but neat little fruit of bright yellow 
colour, firm flesh, and forms a very handseme 
pyramid on the Paradise. It is an excellent 
early fruit, very prolific, and, though small, a 
profitable variety. It is best grown as a bush, 
but does well in standard form. 

It is unnecessary to name others, the list 
containing fruits to give a supply for dessert 
from July to November, and though some are 
small sorts, I think that large dessert Apples are 
not needed, those of medium size being 
preferred. We 


































































FRUIT-TREES FOR NORTH WALLS. 
In most gardens walls having a northern aspect 
are only used for the cultivation of the Morello 
Cherry, which, I think, is a pity, as in many 
parts of the country other subjects, such, for 
instance, as choice late dessert Plums, succeed 
admirably on north walls, to say nothing 
about Red and White Currants and dessert 
Gooseberries. Where Morellos are in demand as 
late as they can be had, it is then necessary to 
accord the trees a position where they will be 
shaded from the sun during the hottest part of 
the day, and such a position with the necessary 
amount of shade they experience when grown 
on a north wall. For the earlier supply, 
Morellos may just as well be grown as bushes 
as not, for they bear exceedingly heavy crops 
grown in this form, while the individual fruits 
are quite as large, and they hang for a long time 
if netted over. If this is done, the space they 
would otherwise occupy on the walls can be 
utilised for growing of Plums as indicated above. 
Those who have to provide a large and varied 
dessert through the autumn months know full 
well the value of having a few trees of choice 
kinds of dessert Plums to fall back upon when 
indoor fruits other than Grapes begin to become 
scarce. Such kinds as Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Jefferson’s and Ickworth Impératrice will hang 
in good condition quite as long as the Cherries 
if covered with coarse muslin or very thin tif- 
fany as a protection against birds, wasps, and 
flies while they are ripening. Ihave frequently 
gathered Golden Drop in the first week in 
November, and although the fruits have been 
somewhat shrivelled, the flavour has been 
exceedingly rich and sugary, and, I need hardly 
add, greatly appreciated when sent to table. 

No special culture is needed for growing 
Plums on such a position, and, as a rule, owing 
to their flowering later than their brethren out 
in the open and those on walls having warmer 
aspects, they escape the effects of spring frosts 
and invariably set good crops of fruit, Last 
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winter I planted cordon trees of the newer 
varieties of Plums on a north wall as an experi- 
ment, and hope to prove a few of them another 
season. Thisis an excellent way of clothing a 
wall quickly, and awkward portions of the 
wall, such as buttresses, lend themselves to the 
growing of cordons. Fan-trained trees also 
give abundant crops of fruit, and a favourite 
plan of mine is to plant these 12 feet apart, with 
a cordon between every two trees, not neces- 
sarily of the same variety, but so selected that 
the fruit will ripen about the same time on 
account of affording them protection against 
bird and wasp attacks. I have heard and read 
of early Pears being grown against north walls, 
but never put the matter to the test ; but Plums 
will and do succeed admirably, and where 
north walls are of considerable extent and the 
climate suitable I would strongly recommend 
that a portion of the same be devoted to the 
growing of dessert Plums for late autumn supply. 
Gooseberries are also a very profitable crop 
when grown on north walls, and the fruit may 
be had much later than when grown on bushes. 
The best way to grow these is as cordons with 
from three to five branches, which should be 
trained perpendicularly in the same manner as 
upright cordon Pears or Plums. Currants of 
both red and white varieties bear most profusely 
grown in the same way, and come in useful after 
the fruit on the bushes out in the open garden 
has been gathered. Where autumn - fruiting 
Raspberries are grown, these late Currants are 
then doubly useful, as they can be utilised 
for tart-making in addition to being useful as an 
adjunct to the dessert. A. 





Apple White Juneating.—One looks 
in vain in fruit catalogues for the above old- 
fashioned early Apple. Thirty years ago there 
were a good many orchard standards of the 
White Juneating in Essex, but most of them 
were very old, and as those have disappeared, 
young trees have not been planted in their place. 
‘A Norfolk gardener who markets his surplus 
fruit recently asked me if I could inform him 
where he could obtain trees or grafts of it. He 
had never seen it since he lived in Suffolk many 
years ago. I could not help him, although I 
have a good espalier tree which never fails to 
bear a good crop of fruit, this ripening at the 
end of July. The flavour is brisk, juicy, and 
refreshing, though it is not one of the sweetest. 
It must be eaten within ten days or a fortnight 
after gathering, otherwise it becomes mealy and 
tasteless. —J. 


Japanese Wine Berry.—It is surprising 
this fruit is not more generally grown, as it 
makes a most delicious preserve and is easily 
cultivated. It enjoys deeply-worked, rich 
ground, and new beds should be made every few 
years. The general treatment it requires is very 
similar to that of the Raspberry. The fruit is 














Apple Irish Peach. 


Mulberry-shaped and produced in clusters. It 
is necessary to net the fruit over to protect it 
from birds, which are as partial to it as to 
Raspberries.—G. 





Carnation Sir Wilfred Laurier is among the 
Carnation novelties of the coming year. It is a flower of 


exceeding purity, a non-burster, while the habit is vigor- - 
ous. The handsome pure white blossoms are very freely’ 


produced. 
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BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA. 


Tuts plant, though seldom seen in good order, 
is of great value either as a planted out roof- 
climber in a comfortably warm conservatory or 
greenhouse, or grown as a pot-plant, for, when 
laden with its lovely pale pink-coloured floral 
bracts, it certainly is an object of great beauty, 
thoroughly deserving a place in any garden 
where the necessary glass accommodation is 
available. When 

PLANTED OUT and thriving well there seems 
to be no end to its flowering capacity and the 
quantity of bracts (flowers) which it affords 
from May to December, during the greater part 
of which time it is in full beauty. The flowers 
are produced on the young wood immediately 
it is formed, and therefore the whole of the 
previous year’s growth must be pruned away, 
except such as may be wanted for furnishing 
any vacant places that may exist in any part of 
the plant. The necessary pruning should be 
done early in April, and a soaking of warm 
water be given to the roots after this is com- 
pleted, after which all that is necessary during 
the summer in the management of the top is to 
cut out all gross shoots as they appear, and to 
thin out the remainder sufficiently to prevent 
them from encroaching on each other so as to 
shade the bloom or mar its effect. From Decem- 
ber to April the soil around the roots should be 
kept dry to afford a period of rest. When ina 
cool-house, in which it may be grown sucoess- 
fully, the leaves will fall off, but without 
affecting the health of the plant. For 

Pot-cULTURE this Bougainvillea is one of 
the most tractable things grown, and it 
readily conforms to any kind of training; it 
may be had in the pyramidal form, or as 
a standard, or trained to any kind of 
trellis, on which, if not too stiffly tied, it 
makes fine specimens and produces a fine effect. 
To get plants of this in early for conservatory 
decoration they should be pruned in April 
(early in the month), cutting away the old weak 
superfluous wood, and shortening back the 
stronger growths to be afterwards tied in thinly 
and regularly over the trellis. When pruned the 
plants should be partly shaken out of the old 
soil and repotted in good fibry loam, either in 
the same sized pots or in others of larger 
dimensions, according to the requirements of 
the plants and the purposes for which they are 
wanted. This done, they are ready for starting 
into growth, which shouid be effected by placing 
them in any forcing-house at work, where they 
can get a gentle syringing, and have plenty of 
light in order to keep the young shoots short- 
jointed and strong. If the soil be moderately 
moist at the time of potting, as it should be, 
very little, if any, water will be required till 
they get well into leaf, after which they will 
need water in increased quantities as growth 
proceeds and the pots fill with roots, when clear 
liquid-manure of moderate strength will be 
found of great assistance to them, and it may be 
given at each alternate watering. If grown on 
stages amongst other plants, they should be set 
on inverted pots, with their heads well up to 
the glass, where they can be fully exposed to 
the sun, and have plenty of air on all favourable 
occasions. Treated in this way every shoot will 
flower from the base to the summit of the plant, 
and the floral bracts will possess more colour 
and substanee ‘than would be the case 
under less favourable circumstances, Any that 
are required for conservatory decoration should 
gradually receive more air, so as to inure them 
to the change by degrees, and when in that 
structure they should be so placed as to have 
but little shade, except what may be afforded 
by the roof climbers kept within bounds by 
regular and proper thinning. B. glabra is so 
hardy that it will winter with safety in a tem- 
perature not lower than 45 degs., if kept dry at 
the roots, and it is on this account a very 
desirable plant to cultivate, as it may be stored 
away at that time in any warm shed or cellar 
along with Fuchsias and similar plants till the 
time comes round for starting them into growth 
again. This Bougainvillea may be readily 
increased by taking off cuttings of the short 
young shoots with a heel of old wood attached 
to each one, and inserting them in sandy soil, 
in the propagating-box, where they can get a 











































brisk heat, and be kept close for a time. 


are just putting forth their lovely floral bracts, 


appearance. It is, therefore, desirable to give 


the house wherein they are growing a whiff of 


Tobacco-smoke occasionally, whether the pre- 


sence of fly is observed or not, for sooner or later 


the aphides are sure to make their appearance in 


force, unless timely precautions be taken to 
) Y- 


prevent them doing so. 15 I 2 





THE LEADWORTS (PLUMBAGO). 
Tue best-known species is undoubtedly Plum- 


bago capensis, which, ina cut state, is the subject 




















Cape Leadwort (Plumbago capensis). 


of the illustration. Plumbago capensis in a 
cut state does not last fresh for any length of 
time ; at the most two days would be the limit, 
but it is frequently less than that. It is not, 
therefore, suited for cutting to send a distance 
by rail or post ; for home decoration, however, 
with suitable surroundings, so as to harmonise 
with its pale blue trusses of flowers, it is very 
well adapted. When used in this way a good 
length of stem is advisable ; this will tend to its 
keeping qualities, which will be further en- 
hanced by placing the vase out of any draught, 
but in a subdued light. Plenty of water ought 
also to be used for this, and any other flowers 
that are of a fugitive character. As a plant 
for the sake of its lovely pale blue flowers, the 
one mistake above all others is to grow it ina 
warm moist house. This mode of culture will 
only encourage a luxuriant woody growth at the 
expense of a good crop of flower. Given what 
may be termed a warm greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, this species will be found quite at home. 
In such a place it would be useful for training 
up the rafters or pillars, being kept in a pot or 












Fortunately, Bougainvilleas are not much 
affected by insects, their only enemy being 
green-fly, and this is merely troublesome while 
the shoots are young and tender, and the plants 


for which they are so highly prized. Just at 
that time they require close watching, as the 
aphides insinuate themselves among the leaflets 
before they begin to unfold, and damage their 









plasted out, as the case may be—in a pot if only 
a limited amount of space is available, but 
planted out if it be otherwise, with the 
precautionary measure of at first limiting 
the extent of root room, so as to avoid too 
free a growth. This Plumbago should not 
be shaded, or but in the slightest degree, 
otherwise it will not flower so freely. After 
the flowering season is past the plant 
should, if of sufficient size, be induced to rest 
by withdrawing the water supply, and later 
on the pruning can be attended to, so as to dis- 
pense with superfluous growth before the winter 
setsin. Tall plants of this same species are ex- 
ceedingly useful for either bedding out or for 
plunging in beds out-of-doors during the summer 
months. Personally I prefer the latter method 
when the plants are large enough and a good 
water supply available. When treated thus 
and given a warm, sunny situation, a full crop 
of flowers can be obtained over a long period. 
Plants outside should have plenty of room, a 
groundwork of some suitable flower being intro- 
duced amongst them. 

Plumbago rosea, unlike P. capensis, which 
comes from the Cape of Good Hope, is an East 
Indian introduction, but is probably found at 
some considerable elevation in its native habitat, 
as I have noted that it thrives well in a stove 
of medium temperature only, being also grown 
tolerably well in a warm greenhouse during the 
summer season. It will during the winter 
flower very profusely, making a beautiful dis- 
play in the stove when such things are none too 
plentiful. A good system of culture is to 
encourage a free growth during the summer, 
aiming at tall plants rather than bushy ones. 
Then when placed in their winter quarters the 
sticks can be taken out and the plants tied to 
wires, in which manner the flowers are seen to 
the best advantage. Cuttings struck early in 
the spring will make nice plants by the autumn, 
these being afterwards grown on the second sea- 
son for earlier flowering the following winter. 
P. coccinea is a varietal form of P. rosea, being 
in my Opinion superior to it both in size, pro- 
fusion of flower, and freedom of growth, as well 
as of deeper colour. These two plants are 
specially valuable for stoves that are kept gay 
during the dull season of the year, but the 
flowers of neither of them are well suited for 
cutting, as they fade quickly. Neither P. 
ceerulea, the greenhouse annual species, or P. 
Larpentz, the hardy kind, are grown to any 
extent. Of the two the latter is found more 
frequently, but this is not, strictly speaking, a 
Plumbago at all, being now classified as Cerato- 
stigma plumbaginoides, a name not likely to 
meet with more approval than the older one. 
The genus on the whole is a widely distributed, 
although not a very extensive, one. P. europa 
is a native of the south of Europe, another comes 
from Siberia, another from Mexico, and yet 
another from the West Indies, in addition to 
those enumerated above. The greenhouse and 
stove species have not been cultivated so much 


fiding all too soon. PLANTSMAN, 





Replanting Freesias ( Woodbine ).—You 
may replant your Freesia-bulbs at once. If 
they have been well ripened they should flower 
in the early spring. Providing that Freesia 
bulbs are of flowering size, their satisfactory 
blossoming depends almost entirely upon their 
being thoroughly ripened. As soon as the 
leaves show signs of becoming yellow water 
should be gradually withheld until, by the time 
the foliage has withered, the soil has become 
dust-dry. The pots should then be placed in the 
sunniest position available, close to the glass, 
and no moisture, either from above or below, 
allowed to reach them, or the bulbs may be 
removed from the soil and roasted on a sunny 
shelf; but in the latter case care should be 
taken that the atmosphere of the house is dry 
and not moist. In August the bulbs may be 
rotted in a mixture of three parts fibrous-loam 
and one part peat or leaf-mould, sufficient 
silver-sand being added to render the compost 
fairly open. At the time of planting the soil 
should be moist, not wet, and the pots should 
be placed in a cold-frame and covered with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre to a depth of 4 inches. When 
the leaves appear, which they should do in 
about 3 weeks, this should be removed, and the 
pots may remain in the frame or placed in a 
cool-house, 


of late years, owing to the fact of their flowers. 
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THE TREE LUPINE (LUPINUS 
ARBOREUS). 


A bush of the yellow form of this, a yard high 
and nearly as much through, studded all over 
with flowers, shows what a lovely thing it is. 
It is certainly the prettiest species, and yet the 
least popular, being very rarely met with in 
gardens. Although a fine plant for the average 
border, it is seen to better advantage when 
somewhat elevated, such as-on a bank where it 
could extend and dispose its branches without 
need of tying, which, however carefully done, 
robs it of some of its gracefulness and charm. 
It can be raised from seed like the herbaceous 
and annual species, but seedlings vary in colour, 
and as the yellow form is by far the best, it is 
advisable to increase it by cuttings, which strike 
readily. We had some nice plants that flowered 
this year from seed sown in an open sunny 
border in fine soil last July. The plants were 
allowed to stand where they came up till the 
spring, when they were transplanted into their 
present situation in a raised border, which just 
gives the desirable elevation for the plant to 





aisplay its charms to the best advantage. | 
Upon low-lying, wet, and cold or heavy soils , 
it might suffer in winter, but in a light, warm | 
loam there is no danger of this, 
as it relishes a hot, light soil, and 
will probably thrive where many 
things would fail. 





Mixed creepers. — The 
universal love for climbers for 
adorning the walls of dwelling- 
houses and buildings of all kinds, 
and the planting of foliage and 
flowering plants in close com- 
panionship, leads to some strange 
and unexpected combinations. 
The Ivy takes precedence of all 
climbers, for it has managed to 
clothe the stateliest mansion and 
the most rugged ruin with its 
green mantle, and converts many 
an otherwise ugly object into a 
thing of beauty ; but the Common 
Ivy is not the best of creepers for 
mixed combinations, as it smothers 
everything else at the top, or 
monopolises all the available food 
at its base. Some of the small- 
leaved and variegated kinds are 
very good for mixing, for instance 
the small-leaved Ivy on a wall 
with the rampant-growing Dundee 
Rambler Rose that sends up shoots 
from the base every season, that 
will reach to the top of an ordin- 
ary dwelling-house in one season, 
and flower the next year its whole 
length, and very pretty effects may be 
produced with these. But it is with 
deciduous flowering creepers that the most 
charming combinations may be made, such 
as by mingling the Clematis with the Wistaria, 
the Honeysuckle and the Rose, the Jessamine 
and Virginian Creeper, and any number of other 
mixtures, that the wall garden may be made a 
by no means ineffective part of the beauty of the 
garden asa whole. But the great thing in the 
management of such walls is to keep a sharp 
look-out that the strongest growers do not 
overpower the weakly, and probably most free- 
blooming ones, but to cut away in time the 
gross, overpowering growths of the strong ones, 
and give the proper amount of space and light 
for the weakly ones to develop. Clematis J ack- 
mani running up amongst Virginian Creeper and 
hanging in large masses of purple on its pretty 
foliage is an example of mixed climbers.-— 
J. G., Gosport. 

Sempervivum Reginze Amaliz is 
perhaps one of the most distinct of the House- 
leek family, particularly in the manner in which 
the rosettes cluster together. Usually there 
are from three to five crowns sideways on the 
stem, and in this respect unique. The flowers, 
which are greenish-yellow, are well lifted up on 
a strong stem some 6 inches or so high. The 
plant has quite a distinct way of reproducing 
itself, a fresh crown forcing its way beside the 
old one. Sometimes a solitary crown will 
arrange itself in a fourfold way when fully 
grown, even before flowering, which in some 
species is responsible for this. 





The Tree Lupine. From a photograph by Mrs. M. Crowther, 
Beynon, The Grange, Edith Weston, Stamford. 





flower-spikes are very thin and wiry, and each 
bears on the top a circular umbel of about a 
dozen flowers. These have the outer segments 
of a reddish-purple, the lip similar in colour, 
and so lightly hinged that the least movement 
in the air sets it inmotion. It isa native of the 
Philippine Islands, and was sent by Cuming to 
Messrs. Loddiges about 1840. 

C. Mrpus isa native of Singapore. In habit 
it is not unlike the last-named, but the blossoms, 
are very singular, the sepals being much 
elongated, and owing to the large number « f 
flowers the umbel appears like a head with 
long, dishevelled hair. The colour is creamy- 
white, with pinkish spots upon the segmi nts. 
This was also introduced by the Messrs. Lod- 
diges about the same time as the last-named. 

C. ORNATISSIMUM, although a small grower, is 
a bright and effective plant when in flower. The 
spikes are each about 6 inches high and the 
flowersare brownish-yellow, spotted and striped 
with purple. The lower segments are long and 
tail-like, the upper ones shorter, with a fringe ot 
hair-like processes on each. ‘This species is a 
native of the Himalayas, and was introduced in 
1879. 

C. prcruRAtuM is perhaps as popular as any 
in the genus and a distinct kind, bearing many- 
flowered umbels upon a tall wiry scape. These 
are each about 2 inches in diameter, varying in 
colour, but usually some tint of greenish-yellow, 
spotted with bright red. It was introduced 
many years ago from Moulmein, and again lately 
by collectors in Burmah. 

C. THovARst produces small, smooth pseudo- 
bulbs at some distance apart on the rhizome, 
and one-sided racemes of flowers of a tawn) 
orange colour, spotted with bright red. It 
comes from various parts of. the Philippine 
Islands, and also as far west as Madagascar. I 
is named after a French botanist, who discoverei| 
it about 1836. 


OROHIDS. 
















































CURIOUS ORCHIDS. 
CIRRHOPETALUMS. 


Tus genus is rather a large one, but at least 
two-thirds of the species known to botanists are 
not in cultivation, or at all events are so little 
known that few Orchid growers trouble about 
them. The structure of the blossoms is remark 
able and beautiful, quite as much so as that of 
the nearly-related Bulbophyllums, and they are 
more useful than these from a garden point of 
view. They are all dwarf-growing plants, of a 
pseudo-bulbous habit, the bulbs springing from 
a scaly rhizome at various distances apart, and 
each bearing a single leaf. Anyone who has a 
house suiting Dendrobes well should, with a 
little care, manage Cirrhopetalums. None of 
them like a great amount of compost, and I 
have seen excellent examples grown on blocks 
of Tree-Fern stem suspended not far from the 
roof in a hot, moist house. The growths were 
large and healthy, and roots had been freely 
produced, almost entirely covering the blocks 
referred to. But this material is not always at 
hand, and fine plants may be grown in the 
small hanging pans so often recommended for 








Calanthe leaves spotted (Vonsian! 
Subseriber).—Without doubt the cause of the 
Calanthe leaves becoming spotted is through 
affording too much water at the root before the 
plants had become thoroughly established, there 
being insufficient roots to take up the amount 
of water given. The spot on the surface of the 
Oncidium flexuosum leaf is caused by too much 
sun, while underneath thrip and red-spider have 
been the principal offenders. Try the Oncidium 
a little cooler.—W., B. 

Trichosma suavis.—This pretty Orchid 
does well in a rough compost, with plenty of 
Sphagnum Moss and charcoal mixed with the 
best peat fibre. Owing to the fleshy nature of 
the roots they cannot thrive if the material is 
at all close. It is better not to let newly- 
imported plants flower during the first season or 
two, and until they have formed one set of 
growths keep them in an intermediate-house. 
After this they will thrive well in company 
with Odontoglossums. T. suavis is a native of 
the Khasia Hills, and was sent to Chatsworth 
in 1836. 

Dendrobium—Leelia pumila culture 
(H. J. Quest ).—The variety sent is Dendrobium 
Griffithianum. Lelia pumila variety Dayana 
and L. p. prestans are charming little plants, 
and their flowers at this season are always 
appreciated, especially where good button-hole 
flowers are in request. Both species should be 
placed in the Odontoglossum-house during the 
hot summer months, but when the young breaks 
are about half grown the plants should be huny 
up near the roof of an intermediate-house, where 
the extra warmth and an increase of sunlight 
will tend to enlarge and intensify the colour of 
the flowers. If allowed to remain in the cool- 
house the flowers quickly become spotted, and 
oftentimes the young growths and leaves suffer. 
During the growing period the plants require 
a considerable quantity of water, and when 2° 
rest the soil should be kept just moist. Both 
plants thrive best when planted in shallow par % 
with perforated holes around their sides, through 
which the air can circulate, but they do not 
require any great depth of compost, and over- 
potting should be studiously avoided, it being 
detrimental to sound, lasting growth. The 
compost should consist of three parts Sphagnum 
Moss to one of the best fibry peat, adding a few 
broken crocks to ensure porosity. ‘The proper 
time to repot is soon after the flowers fade, as 


dwarf Orchids. These may be almost filled 
with clean crocks, and, a suitable size having 
been chosen, the plants firmly fixed in position 
by dibbling in peat and Moss with a few bits 
of charcoal. Keep the plant high in the centre 
and the leads as far from the edge of the pan as 
possible. Plenty of light and air, an atmosphere 
saturated with moistureandabundanceof heatare 
necessary while growth is active, and the strong 
buoyant atmosphere, created by shutting the 
house early on bright days and allowing the 
sun to shine fullon the plants, is also much to 
their taste. The blinds, of course, would not 
be taken up before every part of the house had 
been thoroughly damped, as this causes a film 
of moisture on the glass that prevents any pos- 
sibility of the foliage being burned. This must 
be continued as long as growth lasts, but when 
the pseudo-bulbs are well filled out, increase the 
ventilation and lessen the moisture both in the 
atmosphere and at the roots. Ihave likened 
their treatment to that for Dendrobiums, but 
during the winter they will not stand so much 
drying at the root as the long-bulbed deciduous 
section of that favourite genus. The treatment 
they like is more that given to D. aggregatum 
or D. Jenkinsi—viz., just water enough to keep 
the foliage fresh and the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. Then many Dendrobes stand a very 
low temperature, but it is not safe to keep 
Cirrhopetalums much below 55 degs. at night 
even when quiteatrest. The species mentioned 
below are the most generally known, but several 
recently introduced kinds are not included. 


C, Cumrer is a dwarf-growing plant. The 
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just at that period new roots appear at the base 
of the current season’s growth. Keep the plants 
during the winter in the intermediate-house, as 
the leaves and bulbs are liable to suffer if sub- 
jected to a temperature lower than 50 degs. 
Frequently examine the plants for white-scale, 
which, whenever it appears, must be diligently 
brushed off. Leelia furfuracea, now that it is in 


full growth, should be suspended in the lightest | 


position available in the intermediate-house. 


Plenty of direct sunshine, both morning and | 
afternoon, is beneficial to it, but during the 


hottest hours of the day a slight shading is 
necessary. Afford the plant abundance of water 
until growth is completed. When at rest 
remove it to a sunny position in the ordinary 
greenhouse, where night temperature averages 
about 50 degs. Grow it in small shallow pans 
as directed for L. pumila, ete. 
pleased if you will send us a copy of the 
photograph. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


GROUPS OF FOXGLOVES. 


I_ENCLOSE a photograph of my Foxgloves, which 
you will see are very fine. One can gain an 
idea of their size by comparing them with the 
height of the gardener standing beside them. 
Many were nearly 8 feet 
high, and every colour 
from white to deep 
purple.—Mrs. Macran, 
Oakhurst, Oxted, Sur- 
rey, August 1st. 


MAKING A ROCK 
GARDEN. 


You will much oblige a 
constant reader of Gar- 
DENING by giving some 
notes on the making of 
arock garden—the soil 
to be used, the position 
of the rocks and stones, 
the basis on which rocks 
and soilshould be placed, 
and any notes on the 
flowers to be grown, also 
the position, whether 
shaded, etc., also aspect? 
—H. N. D. 7s] 

*,* In the formation 
of a rock garden the 
stereotyped pileof stones 
or clinkers, dignified in 
many a garden by the 
name of ‘‘the rockery,” 
should be kept in mind 
as an example of style 
that should be most re- 
solutely avoided. There 
is no beauty in these inartistic heaps, which are, | 
unfortunately, to be seen in many an otherwise | 
well-ordered garden. It would appear to have 
been the impression of many of their con- 
structors that the aim and object of their labours 
was to show off the stones to the best advantage 
by planting rock-plants here and there between 
them. Such conception is entirely opposed to 
what should be the intention of the designer of 
a rock garden, whose endeavour it should be 
to present to the eye breadths of beautiful | 
alpines and other rock-loving flowers growing 
naturally, as upon their native crags and ledges, | 
amongst rock surfaces that, while affording to 
the plants cool crannies for their roots to shelter 
in, and setting off their varied beauties to the 
best advantage, do not usurp the premier interest 
in the picture, which would by right be found 
in the plants themselves, 
be seen in villa gardens and elsewhere in which 
the method of construction consists of simply 
ramming tiles or flat stones, placed at right 
angles to each other, into a steep bank, each 
couple of stones or tiles containing a triangular 
pocket of soil. This is, probably, the most in- 
artistic rockery that can be imagined, the soil 
held between the upright stones becoming so 
dry in hot weather that all but the most 
vigorous rock-plants perish, while the so-called 
rockwork appears from a little distance like an 
inverted, badly-tiled roof, from whose interstices 





We shall be} 


A border of Foxeloves. 


Many rockeries may | b 


rockwork, which is inimical to 
the sense of rest which should pervade 
every portion of the garden. Rocks should 
emerge naturally from the sgoil or sward, 
and, as far as possible, the idea of an outcrop 
|from a mountain slope should be aimed at, with 
such modifications as the nature of the ground 
and the scope of the proposed garden suggest. 
Where stones are placed one above the other, 
whether horizontally or in a sloping position, 
care should be taken to use those having flat 
surfaces, in order that they may in appearance 
| assimilate to the natural stratification of rock 
formation. Some of the most artistic rock 
gardens are fashioned from the quarried cliff, or 
on and about an outcrop of rock, but few are 
privileged to thus adapt the living stone to their 
requirements. As regards the soil to be used, 
| the staple may be formed of one half peat and 
one half fibrous loam, with which sufficient grit 
or coarse sand has been mixed to render it 
|thoroughly porous. It must not, however, be 
| understood that all rock plants will flourish in 
| this compost, and it is only by experience that 
| the needs of each individual plant are learnt. 
Some prefer pure peat, some a richer soil, some 
| succeed best in compost containing, apparently, 
little else than grit, some are partial to lime, 
others refuse to grow in a soil containing it. 
Suitable stone for the formation of a rock 


broken-up 








garden can generally be procured in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘As to the basis on which the rock- 
work should rest, it is a sine quad non that it 
should be well drained to suit the requirements 
of the majority of its occupants, although a 
certain portion of the lowest level may be 
converted, with but little trouble, into a 
moisture-retaining dell where such things as 
Wood Lilies (Trillium), Mocassin-flowers (Cypri- 
pedium spectabile), and the finer Orchises 
should flourish. Except for these latter subjects, 
which do not object to a certain amount of shade, 
the rock garden should be open to every air 
that blows and every ray of sunlight that 
illumines our moisture - laden atmosphere. 
Certain rock plants are benefited by shade, such 
as Ramondia pyrenaica, but. it must be the 
shade cast by the perpendicular rock, and not 
y the overhanging tree. For the choicer 
alpines the crevices between the stones should 
be filled with a gritty compost, interspersed 
with rock-chippings, through which the roots 
will find their way down to the cool and moist 
soil that lies below, in which, even during the 
hottest summer, an equable temperature will 
be maintained. The rootlets of some of these 
plants will descend thus through fissures some 
feet in length in order to obtain the conditions 
of coolness and moisture needful for their well- 
being. It is a good plan to surface the soil 
with small pieces of stone, as this prevents 





wisps of living and dead vegetation protrude. 
Many other rock gardens are defaced by 


evaporation, and conserves moisture around the 
collars of the plants. As regards suitable 
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flowers for the rock garden, a comprehensive 
list would fill many columns of GARDENING 
InLustRateD. In a certain well-known rock 
garden nearly 1,200 varieties of plants flower 
during the year. The following list embraces a 
selection of good rock-plants: Arabis albida, 
Acenas, Achilleas, Alyssums, Androsaces, 
Aithionemas, Anemone apennina, A. Robinson- 
iana, A. ranunculoides, Antirrhinum gluti- 
nosum, Anthemis carpatica, Anthyllis montana, 
Arenarias, Aster alpinus, Armerias, Aubrietias, 
Cerastiums, Cardamines, alpine Wallflowers 
(Cheiranthus), alpine Pinks (Dianthus), Dicen- 
tra canadensis, Dodecatheons, Dryas octopetala, 
Edelweiss (Gnaphalium Leontopodium), Eri- 
gerons, Krinus alpinus, Erythroniums, Erysi- 
mums, Genista hispanica’ and Q. pilosa, 
Gentians, ‘‘Geraniums” in variety, Geums, 
Gypsophila cerasioides, Helianthemums, Hutch- 
insia alpina, Iberis in variety, Libertias, 
Linums, Lithospermum prostratum, Lychnis 
Lagasce, Malva lateritia and M. Munroana, 
Morisia hypogeea, N epeta Mussini, Omphalodes 
verna and O. Luciliz, Onosma tauricum, Oxalis 
rosea and others, Pentstemon glaber, P. 
Menziesi and P, Scouleri, dwarf Phloxes in 
variety, Polygonum sphcerostachyum, Ramon- 
dia pyrenaica, Saxifrages of all sections, 
Sedums, Silene alpina and S§S. Zadawski, 





From a photograph by Mrs. Macrae, Oakhurst,€Oxted, Surrey. 27! 





Tiarella cordifolia, Scutellaria alpina, Veronicas 
in variety, Viola cucul- 
lata and V. ce. alba, 
Wahlenbergia serpy lli- 
folia, while of dwarf 
Campanulas there are a 
number admirably adapt- 
ed for embellishing the 
rock garden, and the 
Primrose family provides 
many charming varieties, 
Spring-flowering bulbs, 
such as Snowdrops, Cro- 
cuses, Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, Leucojum, and the 
less robust of the Narcissi 
will also materially en- 
hance the charms of the 
well-ordered rockery, and 
the dwarfer-growing of 
the Evening Primroses 
may be utilised with 
good results. 





- 1052.—Sweet-scen- 
ted Carnations. — 
I am not surprised at 
this query having to be 
repeated, for, as a matter 
of fact, there are not a 
“‘dozen good named 
varieties of Carnations, 
non-bursters, that are 
Sweet - scented.” The 
best two with which I 
am acquainted are Uriah Pike, dark maroon 
self ; and Mrs. Weguelin, flesh-pink self, Both 
of these are delightfully perfumed, and are, 
besides, fine strong growers in the open border. 
There are others that are more or less scented, 
but the perfume is very faint.—H. W. 
WEGUELIN, S¢. Mary Church, Torquay. 


—— There are very few scented border 
Carnations. The only ones I know of are as 
follows: May Yoke (Martin Smith), deep pink ; 
Verena (Charrington), scarlet-crimson ; Cantab 
(Gifford), scarlet ; Mrs. Weguelin (Weguelin), 
cream ; Mrs, Helliwell (Lord), pink ; Mrs. R. EB. 
Clack (Gifford), white ; Mrs. é: Daniels, flesh ; 
Viscountess Melville, strawberry. There are 
also the following varieties of Cloves—viz., Old 
Clove, crimson; Gloire de Nancy, white; 
Limber Clove, crimson, improved Old Clove ; 
Salmon Clove, Pink Clove, and Buccleuch 
Clove, white, flaked red. I have not discovered 
any scented Picotees, fancies or yellow grounds, 
except Lady Cook (Gifford), yellow, faintly 
edged red. If “A. E.” addressed an inquiry to 
one of the large raisers he might hear of more. 
If he has a greenhouse I shore recommend him 
to grow the Tree and Malmaison sections, 
especially the splendid new Malmaisons recently 
raised by Mr. Martin Smith, which are ail 
sweetly scented.—W. H. H. 


White Martagon Lily from seed.— 
have a quantity of Lilium Martagon album 
seed nearly ripe, and should be glad of advice 
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how to growit, having been unsuccessful in other 
seasons ?—Marky, Ireland. 

",” The Lily-seeds, when ripe, should be kept 
in a dry place until the spring, when they should 
be sown in a pan of finely-sifted loam and peat, 
to which a liberal allowance of silver-sand has 
been added. The soil should not be allowed to 
become dry, but, on the other hand, it must not 
be kept too damp, aridity and excessive moisture 
being both inimical to the germination of Lily- 
seed. The pan should be placed in a glass-house 
until the seedlings appear, when it may be 
removed to a cold-frame and ultimately to the 
Open air. The following year the bulblets may 
be planted out in a well-prepared bed and should 
flower within a period of four years. 





HOUSE ‘AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


—_—_— 


ROSES IN BOWLS. 


Tue illustration accompanying these remarks 
needs no explanation. We see the effect of 
boldly grouping flowers of one kind, which 
produces better results 
than the medley of many 
things jammed together 
without reason. A bowl- 
ful of Ponies, Roses, 
Carnations, or any other 
effective flower is more 
beautiful than mixtures. 


PALMS FOR DRAWING 
ROOM DECORATION. 


Pats, if well managed, 
will grow for years in 
small pots, a 6-inch size 
being suitable for a plant 
18 inches high. When, 
however, it becomes neces- 
sary to give them more 
room, potting should be 
done in spring, the soil 
consisting of two parts 
good loam to one of peat, 
broken up small with the 
hand, and a little silver- 
sand to lighten the whole. 
Thorough drainage is ne- 
cessary, and in turning 
out the plant it will usually 
be found that, although 
the lower part of the pot 
is a mass of tightly-coiled 
roots, the upper soil is 
almost empty. These 
coiled roots must not be 
disturbed, the drainage 
only being taken away, 
and the upper soil, so far 
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tying it loosely, yet securely, in a bit of coarse 
sacking, and placing it in ‘a pan of soft water. 
The surrounding water only is to be used, and 
may be filled up again and again many times, 
until the soot has half gone. A little con- 
centrated manure may, however, be used, if 
preferred, on the surface, covering a teaspoonful 
of this with a little fine soil, which prevents 
the disagreeable odour of the manure being 
noticed. 

Palms can scarcely have too much water in 
summer (if thoroughly well drained), but must 
never stand in a saucer of water at any time. 
From October to March their supply should be 
lessened considerably, but they must never (and 
this is important) become dust-dry, or they 
may not recover. The only sure test of their 
need is to lay the finger on the surface of the 
soil ; if it should be stained at all the plant needs 
no water, but if the finger remain clean give a 
thorough soaking of water of the same tempera- 
ture as the plant grows in, for the system of 
giving driblets of water is the ruin of many 
house plants. It results in the upper roots 
being rotted, while the lower coil is starved 
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Where there is the heat of a forcing-house at 
command the early white Roman Hyacinths 
may be had in bloom any time after October ; 
but if they have to come along naturally the 
days will be beginning to lengthen considerably 
before they commence expanding. Good com- 
panions to these are a few pots or pans of the 
Paper-white Narcissus, the pretty little N. in- 
comparabilis, Stella, and others, while masses 
of the lovely blue Scilla sibirica and Snowdrops 
may be had very early in the year with a 
minimum of expense and care. These may be 
followed by the ordinary Dutch Hyacinths and 
Narcissi in immense variety, early Cinerarias, 
Spirzas, Genistas, and many others, while the 
Persian Cyclamens are good room-plants, and 
may be had in bloom from the New Year 
onwards.—R. 





BEDDING ‘ GERANIUMS.,” 


THE season for propagating these useful plants 
has again come round, and those who intend to 
strike cuttings should lose no time in getting 
them inserted in pots or boxes, or else in the 





and dies, and it should be an invariable rule, in 


open ground. Of the latter plan I can only 
say that the cuttings root 
well and quickly, but the 
check of taking up and 
















































































as it falls off without dis- 







































































turbing the roots, can be 


repotting later in the sea- 
son is not so quickly got 
over, and to my mind it 
entails a good deal more 
labour ; in fact, after try- 
ing all sorts of plans, I 
have come to the conclu- 
sion that you can carry a 
greater number through 
the winter in a given 
space under glass by using 
small pots of about four 
inches diameter than you 
can by boxes, or any 
other means. Our plan is 
to take off good strong 
cuttings at this time of 
year, and trim them up in 
the usual way—viz., cut 
close under a joint, trim 
off all the leaves except 
a tuft at the top, and 
having clean pots with 
about 4 inch finely broken 
potsherds at the bottom, 
and then filled with finely 
sifted soil, six or seven 
cuttingsareinserted round 
the edgeand firmly pressed 
into the pot. They are 
then set in cold-frames 
with coal-ash bottoms, 
fully exposed to the sun, 
and well watered to settle 
the soil down about them. 




















After the first few days 











removed also. After care- 
fully placing several pieces 
of crock, and covering 
them with dry Moss dipped 
in soot, a layer of the 
above compost can be placed in the pot (which 
should not be more than a size larger than the 
last), and the interstices well filled with soil, 
rammed down with a blunt stick all round the 
ball, and making it very firm and flat on the 
top. As plenty of water is necessary for Palms 
daring the summer, an inch of room at the top 
of the pot should be left clear, for all plants 
tightly potted take some time to absorb 
water; it is a common fault of amateurs 
to forget this in potting. Palms should 
not be repotted until spring next, but may be 
kept in health in the meantime by removing 
abvut an inch of their soil at the top without 
disturbing roots, and substituting a little good 
compost—loam, leaf-mould, soot, and sand— 
which can be firmly pressed down, as above, 
Stable-manure is quite unsuitable for Palms, 
and liquid-manure should only be given 
during the time they are growing quickly—i.e., 


_ the sammer months. Most liquid-manures have 


a very unpleasant smell, and are, therefore, not 
fit for a drawing-room ; but soot-water, which 
suits Palms excellently, may always be used once 
or twice a week in a clear, weak state from 
April till October. This is easily obtained by 
brushing down a little soot from the chimney, 











Sweet-smelling Roses. From a photograph by the Rey. J. A. Lloyd. 


supplying water to pot plants, to give enough 
torun through the drainage at one time; but 
not to give this until it is needed. Palms enjoy 
having their leaves kept free from dust by the 
frequent use of a soft sponge and clean water. 
They do not require much sun, but seem to 
prefer a partial shade. R. 





Plants for a drawing-room.—Among 
those grown for their foliage only, Aspidistras, 
India-rubber plants, small Palms, and Myrtles 
will be found the most useful, with a few erns, 
of which the varieties of Pteris, P. serrulata, P. 
cretica, P. tremula, P. argyrea, P. albo-lineata, 
etc., are more easily managed and successful 
than most others. Of flowering plants none are 
so floriferous and generally satisfactory as the 
Chinese Primulas, which, with care and a little 
stimulant occasionally, will remain in bloom 
throughout the entire season. Small plants of 
Chrysanthemums will be found of great use 
during the next two months or so, and after that 
a Christmas Rose or two, with a white Abutilon, 
a couple of Bouvardias (white and red), and 
perhaps a pot or so of Violets will bridge over 
the space until the earliest bulbs come in. 





they are kept moderately 
dry until they strike root. 
In fine weather the lights 
are pulled right off night 
and day, but in heavy 
rains the lights are put on and tilted up at the 
back. All decaying leaves must be kept picked 
off as soon as they separate easily at the base, 
and they may be kept in these frames until 
their winter quarters are ready. I like shelves 
near the glass in vineries or fruit-houses, where 
they can be kept at a minimum temperature of 
about 45 degs. But little water is needed until 
the days lengthen and they require potting off 
singly. guG: 


Gladioli.—Gladioli will now be making 
rapid growth, and, provided they get sufficient 
moisture at the roots, they enjoy a maximum 
amount of sunshine. Gladioli always pay for an 
addition of sweet, fresh loamy soil and leaf- 
mould to the bed or border when planted out in 
spring, and this can best be done by drawing 
drills, planting the bulbs, and afterwards filling 
in with the new compost. Mulching is very 
beneficial—in fact, imperative —where the plants 
occupy a warm, sunny position, which they 
always should do, and, being planted in rows, 
staking, as a safeguard against rough winds, is 
best done by fixing a stout stake at each end of 
the row where they are shcrt ones, and carrying 
a horizontal rod across from one to the other, 
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afterwards tying each plant to it. Liquid- 
manure the colour of pale ale improves both 
the size and colour of the spikes, and, where 
required to remain in good condition for as long 
a period as possible, a temporary shade may well 
be erected over them. For church and, indeed, 
general decoration nothing beats G. brench- 
leyensis.—J. 


GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


THE CODLIN-MOTH. 
(CUNDINEEIGY sTOmes abies bet Jae ee Ni. 2e(otons 
HUTCHINSON, ETC.) 
As several correspondents this week ask ques- 
tions about the grubs of the Codlin-moth, it 
will perhaps be more convenient and satisfac- 
tory if I answer them altogether and give a 
figure of the grub and the way it destroys the 


they fall, for it is more than likely that 
they contain caterpillars, which will probably 
make their way out of the fruit as soon 
as they can; those that cannot be used for 
any other purpose should be given to the pigs or 
be destroyed in some other way. The cater- 
'pillars, as I have already mentioned, do their 
| best to crawl some little distance up the stems 
of the trees in order to find some sheltered place 
| in which they can undergotheir transformations, 
and to prevent this is one of the most important 
‘things as regards destroying this insect. The 
best plan that has yet been devised is to take a 
_strip of old sacking, canvas, or any other similar 
material about 9 inches wide, and fold it in 
half lengthways, then not quite in half again, 
| wrap it round the stem about | foot from the 
/ground, with the folded edge uppermost, and 
| secure it with a string or wire near the top of 
|the band. About a foot above this tie another 
|band, so that if the caterpillar has passed the 





fruit. The Codlin-moth (Carpocapsa pomonella) | first it may find a suitable shelter in the second. 
is an inconspicuous moth, measuring across its | These bands should be examined every week or 


wings, when they are fully extended, about 
? inch; the fore-wings are greyish, with fine 
curved darker lines and bands. Near the end 


so, and any caterpillars found in the folds 
destroyed. ‘These bands should be put on as 
soon as any Apples begin to fall, and they may 


of each wing is a large reddish-brown spot sur- | be removed as soon as the crop is off. In the 


rounded by a golden band. 
are brownish-orange and the body greyish- 
brown. They emerge from their chrysalis in 
May or June, and lay their eggs, some 50 to 
150 in number, singly, on the young fruit, near 
the eye or calyx, which, to some extent, affords 
them shelter. 


The lower wings | winter scrape off all the rough loose bark, etc., 


from the stems. Before commencing this 
operation lay some sacks, etc., round the foot of 
the tree so as to catch all that is scraped off, 
which should then be carefully burnt, then paint 
the stem with one of the following mixtures: A 


In the course of a week or ten | thick whitewash, made from hot lime, 1 lb. of 


days the caterpillars are hatched, and they at soft-soap, dissolved in a little hot water, and 
once begin to make their way into the flesh of |1 pint of paraffin-oil, thoroughly well mixed 
the fruit, making their way down the core, gene- | together, to which add 14 gallons of water ; or 


rally to the pips on which they feed, as well as 
on the more juicy part of the 
Apple. The caterpillars, when 
full-grown, are about { inch in 
length. They vary in colour from 
yellowish-white to flesh colour or 
grey, and have black heads. The 
injuries to the fruit caused by 
these insects prevent it from ripen- 
ing properly, consequently it falls 
prematurely, generally with the 
caterpillar within it; but if the 
caterpillar has attained its full 
growth before the Apple falls it 
makes its way out, and lets itself 
to the ground by a silken thread. 
Under either circumstance it makes 
its way to the nearest tree, and, 
crawling up the stem a little way, 
selects some sheltered place under 
a piece of rough bark, or in some 
crack, and spins a light covering 
over itself. In this condition it re- 
mains until the spring, when it becomes a 
chrysalis. If it cannot reach the stem of an 
Apple-tree it will crawl up a post, the stem of 
some other kind of tree, or under twigs, dead 
branches, or any other rubbish lying about. 
The Grass under orchard-trees should, there- 
fore, be kept as short as possible and free from 
any kind of rubbish. It is probable that there 
are two broods of this insect occasionally, but 
as some of the moths appear much earlier than 
the others it is a difficult point to settle. Now 
what are the best means for destroying this 
insect? It is not of much use trying either to 
catch the insect or to destroy the eggs ; but as 
soon as the fruit is well set it should be sprayed 
or syringed with one of the following mixtures : 
I quart of soft-soap dissolved in 2 quarts of boil- 
ing water, remove the vessel from the fire and 
at once add 1 pint of paraffin-oil, and thoroughly 
mix all together with a syringe for about ten 
minutes, then add 10 gallons of water ; or 1 oz. 
of Paris-green, twice the amount (by measure) 
of lime, thoroughly well mixed in 12 gallons of 
water. Both these mixtures should be kept 
well stirred, as the Paris-green is much heavier 
than water and the paraffin-oil much lighter. 
The object of using these mixtures is to deter 
the moths from laying their eggs on the fruit 
and to poison the young caterpillars. The 
spraying should be done twice, with an interval 
of aweek between. When once the caterpillar has 
got inside the fruit there is nothing that can be 
done to save the Apple. On small trees, where 
each Apple can be examined, those that are 
found to be infested should be at once gathered ; 
if not too far injured they may be used for 
cooking. In the case of orchard-trees, all 
windfalls should be collected as soon as 


The Coc 





1 lb. of caustic soda in half a bucket of water, 





llin-moth. A section of fruit showing grub at work. 


add } lb. of pearlash ; when dissolved add 
10 gallons of water, and stir into it 10 oz. of 
soft-soap, previously dissolved in a little boiling 
water. Ceshier 


Green caterpillars (//. S. Colt).—The 
green caterpillars are the grubs of one of the 
saw-flies, several of which feed on the leaves of 
Roses. As they do not usually occur in large 
numbers, the best way of destroying them is to 
pick them off the leaves. The fly is the male of 
one of the Hoverer-flies belonging to the genus 
Syrphus. These flies are perfectly harmless to 
plants, and their grubs are one of the worst 
foes to green-fly that we have. The numbers 
that they destroy are incalculable. I can say 
nothing about ‘‘ the small round insect on the 
pin,” as it was not on the pin when the box 
reached me, and the broken remains suggested 
a chrysalis of seme sort.—G. 8. S. 


Remedy for grubs attacking 
Carrots, etc. (A. O. 7’.).—There are so many 
different kinds of grubs that attack Carrots, 
Cabbages, Cauliflowers, etc., and such different 
methods of destroying them, that it is impossible 
to give you any advice without knowing what 
kind of grubs they are. Please send a few speci- 
mens, and I will gladly tell you what I can 
about them. If you put gas-lime in with your 
plants in the spring it would certainly injure 
them. If applied in the autumn at the rate of 
not more than 4 lb. per square yard it would 
be a useful dressing.—G. 8. 8. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves (W. Abraham).—Your 
Chrysanthemum-leayes are attacked by a fungus, a Puc- 
cinia, probably P. Leucanthemi, and the little grubs are 
feeding on the spores of the fungus. Pick off the leaves 
that are badly attacked, and spray or syringe the under- 
sides of the others with Bordeaux-mixture.—G, 8, S, 





GARDEN SCREENS. 


In most gardens, whether small, medium, or 
large in size, it is often necessary to plant 
something of a quick-growing nature to separate 
certain portions of the grounds from others, 
and to conceal objectionable objects, &e. The 
Tropeolum aduncum, Canary Creeper or 
Flower, as it is usually called, flourishes 
remarkably well in the open air in this country 
during the summer months, although it is a 
native of Peru. It takes its popular name 
from the supposed resemblance its blossoms 
haveto that great favourite with bird-lovers, the 
Canary. The various kinds of Sweet Peas are 
sometimes used as garden screens, but their 
period of flowering being often somewhat short 
they are not so suitable as the Canary-flower. 
The climbing varieties of the Convolvulus or 
Bindweed (Calystegia), although well suited 
to the purpose, have the drawback of their 
blooms being only expanded during a portion 
of the day, and remaining quite closed during 
unfavourable weather. The well-known and 
much-esteemed Scarlet Runner Bean, with its 
bright scarlet flowers, forms a most effective 
hedg: or screen plant, and is, of course, profitable 
as well as ornamental; and in addition to this, 
there is also a variety bearing pure white 
flowers, which, if intermingled with the searlet- 
flowered kind, produces a very pleasing ¢ffect. 
A rustic arbour, or summer-house, arches, &c , 
can be. well covered and festooned with this 
climbing Bean in the summer, and very charm- 
ing the effect is. In cases where it may be 
necessary to screen off from view the vegetable 
quarters of the garden from the more dressy or 
pleasure-groundg, as they are commonly called, 
then it can be done after the manner here 
described. ‘The necessary supports for the 
plants to climb on may well be made of stakes 
similar to those used for the tallest growing 
varieties of the kitchen-garden Pea, 7 feet or 
8 feet long, which should be fixed as firmly 
as possible in the ground, and to them the 
plants will cling with the greatest tenacity, and 
soon form a dense hedge, which acts as an 
effectual screen. The Canary-flower and Con- 
volvulus will also cling to upright poles, and 
will grow to a height of 15 feet, or even higher, 
should this be desired; and where poles are 
used, they should be placed at a distance of 
15 inches or 18 inches from each other. 
When the Sweet Peas cease to flower no 
blank is apparent, as they are by that 
time completely covered and concealed by 
the other plants forming the screen, which 
usually continue in full beauty until destroyed 
by the autumnal frosts. Before this takes place 
it is advisable to gather the necessary quantity 
of the Canary-flower-seed for another season, as 
it is easily destroyed by the cold weather at that 
season. In sowing the seeds of the before-named 
plants it will be found well to mix them in the 
proportion of two parts of the Canary-flower to 
one each of the Convolvulus and Sweet Peas, 
and these may be sown in a drill in the ground 
about 14 inches in depth, not earlier than the 
second week in April, as the seed of the Canary- 
flower will not germinate freely until the soil 
becomes somewhat warm, and during its early 
stages of growth it is liable to be injured by 
frost ; so that as soon as the plants are fairly 
above the ground it is sometimes considered 
necessary to place a few Spruce Fir-twigs among 
them as a protection if the season be an un- 
favourable one, with cold, piercing winds and 
morning frosts. Some protection is, however, 
afforded by the Sweet Peas when they have 
grown somewhat—they generally take the lead 
in growth early in the season, and are closely 
followed by the quickly advancing shoots of 
the Canary Creeper, with a profusion of its 
neat and curious-looking yellow blooms, while 
ere long appear the very showy flowers of the 
striped and blue-flowered Convolvulus. These, 
as they unfold, make a brilliant display in 
company with the various coloured varieties of 
Sweet Peas, the admixture producing under 
favourable circumstances an exceedingly gay 
appearance, fal. 


Tufted Pansy Mrs. C. F. Gordon.—This may 
be described as an improved Countess of Kintore, and for 
itsdwarf, compact form of growth should be more often 
used. The flowers are large, circular, of neat form, and 
borne on long footstalks. The colour may be described as 
bluish-purple, shading to pale lavender on the outer edye, 
The habit of growth, too, is very good. 
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HERBACEOUS PHLOXES. 


Tuese beautiful hardy border plants constitute 
some of the most effective ones in the garden 
during the summer and autumn, and yet almost 
invariably are the worst treated. During the 
piece somewhat dry season, for instance, 
ecause established or old plants are almost the 

only ones seen, they have greatly suffered from 

lack of moisture, hence the flowers have been 
poor, and both leaves and blooms have withered 
early. Herbaceous Phloxes merit far better 
treatment, the newer and dwarf varieties espe- 
cially. Whilst some years ago only quite tall 
ones existed, these have now been ‘in nurseries 
quite displaced by newer, much dwarfer, and 

[ in regard to flowers far superior ones, not only 
in size and form of pip, but also in variety and 
richness of colouring. It is not at all difficult 

to raise Phloxes from seed if any amateur is so 
disposed. Seed can be purchased at moderate 
price, and if saved from good varieties will cer- 
tainly reproduce very good and varied ones. 
The best plan, as the seeds are very hard 
shelled, is to soak them in tepid water for a few 
hours, then pour off the water, and mix them 
with dry sand to dry them, and sow in shallow 
pans, just covering the seeds with fine soil, 
Gently water the whole, and place the pans ina 
warm-frame or greenhouse kept shaded during 
the day. Germination in such cases 
soon follows, and nice strong seedlings 

are produced. These, when 6 inches in 
height, may be planted out anywhere 

in the open ground, and they will 
bloom finely the same year. That is 
one way to obtain plants. The best 
way, of course, is to purchase one or 
two dozens of the best, though not 
necessarily most expensive, named 
varieties from a florist in the winter 

or spring, and plant them in good 
soil. Once a stock is in either way 
obtained they may be increased and 

, perpetuated with ease. There are 
various ways of doing this. The 
simplest plan is that of dividing the 
roots. As these Phloxes are herba- 
ceous—that is, their flower-stems, or 
season’s growths, die down in the 
autumn—the roots may be safely 
lifted in October, carefully divided 
into several, care being taken to 
preserve to each portion of root a 
small portion of crown, or bud forma- 
tion, then replanted in fresh soil. 
“Such lifting and dividing should be 
done every three years at least. It 
cannot be too clearly understood that 
Phloxes soon exhaust the soil in 
which the roots are. They also need 
ample moisture when the plants be- 
come strong. Then the production of 

_ more numerous flower-stems yearly 
_ conduces to crowding and to greater 
height, poorer flowers each succes- 
sive season resulting. Lifting and 
dividing at least every three years corrects these 

_ defects, and by planting in manured soil ample 
food is provided. Then there are two other 
methods of propagation, and both by means of 
_ cuttings. Thus in the autumn small flowerless 
side-shoots, 4 inches long, taken off and properly 

_ made, then set moderately close into sandy soil 
_ under a hand-light, or in 5-inch pots and stood 
in a frame, root presently, and once well rooted 
may be shifted into small pots singly. These 
during the winter form root-crowns, perhaps one 
only, perhapstwo. When the young plants are 
put out in the spring these crown-buds send up 
strong stems that bloom very finely in the 
autumn. Then there is the simple plan of 
spring propagation by root or crown shoots. 
These are usually found pushing up strong 
through the soil in March, and if a few 
be taken off carefully with a sharp knife, 

_ about 2 inches long, and be set into 5-inch pots 
filled with sandy soil, well watered, then stood 
in a gentle warmth ina frame or greenhouse, 
they soon make roots and become strong plants. 
We have rooted them well in this way in a 
cold-house, but a little warmth helps the pro- 
cess materially. Each rooted cutting, when 
planted out early in May, throws up a strong 
single stem, and this in the autumn frequently 
carries a truss of bloom of great dimensions, often 
exceeding 12 inches in diameter. These spring- 
_ rooted plants may be grown on in 6-inch pots, 





and make in that way beautiful subjects for 
conservatory decoration. All plants thus pro- 
duced from cuttings bloom later than do older 
plants, and in that way the flowering season is 
prolonged. Varieties vary very much in height, 
some being naturally as dwarf as 14 inches, 
others going up to 3 feet. Many very superb 
varieties are intermediate, and of a wondrous 
and most beautiful colour variation. The 
oldest forms usually gave washy purple hues. 
These were never pleasing garden colours. Now 
clear whites, pinks, carmines, reds, scarlets, 
and crimsons, with many intermediate shades, 
prevail. Really, tohave a representative collec- 
tion, full half a hundred varieties are needful, 
but that may not be possible in every case. ‘To 
get full value from these Phloxes it is best to 
have them in beds separate from other plants 
where they can be well watered and mulched as 
needed. The soil for them should be deeply 
worked by trenching, and have incorporated 
into it some well-decayed manure. Where the 
soil is very light and porous a good dressing of 
half-decayed cow-manure, so cool and retentive, 
is excellent for them. The work of planting may 
be done at any time during the winter if the 
plants be strong, but if small it may be best. to 
defer it till March or April, as growth then soon 
follows. 








Ordinarily the plants should be each way 


White-flowered herbaceous Phlox. 


from 18 inches to 20 inches apart, but if 
allowed to become strong and old they need 
much more room. In planting, the taller-grow- 
ing varieties should go into the centre of 
the bed, the dwarfer ones being on the outer 
sides. 

The florist should be requested to give average 
height of each variety asa guide in planting. If 
later varieties did not answer description, 
their height should be noted, and places ex- 
changed in the winter. Of course, when 
planted in mixed borders, such discrimination is 
of very much less moment. Of the early or 
summer-blooming section a few good ones are 
Historia, white, shaded rose ; Mrs. Hunter, pure 
white ; Magnum Bonum, rosy-crimson ; Burns, 
deep rosy-purple ; Max Holt, deep lilac-crimson ; 
and Van Houtte, rose, striped white. Good 
late bloomers are Fille de PAir, pure white; 
George Sand, waxy-white; Horace Vernet, 
rosy-mauve ; Nautilus, orange-salmon; Mlle, 
Jacotot, white, crimson eye ; J. Dickson, rosy- 
lilac ; Avalanche, white ; Ophir, carmine-rose ; 
Otto Frobel, rosy-crimson ; General Brice, deep 
red; Crozy fils, deep crimson ; Bechy, rosy- 
pink ; C. Darwin, salmon, violet centre ; James 
Allan, salmon-scarlet; Mrs. Laing, soft rosy- 
lilac ; Etna, crimson ; Coquelicot, scarlet ; and 
Wm. Robinson, salmon, make up a superior 
collection. New varieties are being introduced 
yearly, ASD; 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


NOTES ON BRAMBLES (RUBUS). 


THERE are several of these worthy of mention 
as being remarkable for their handsome blossoms 
or some other prominent feature. The leaves 
of the variegated form are clearly and distinctly 
edged with white, which in a sunny spot be- 
comes on the most exposed portions of the plant 
suffused with a pinkish tinge, and in this state 
it is very pretty. Still, it is by no means a 
vigorous grower, while the Cut or Parsley-leaved 
variety is one of the strongest growing of the 
whole of them, and in certain positions, too, 
very handsome—that is to say, where ample 
space is allowed for its full development, and 
the surrounding conditions are in harmony with 
it. Ofour common hedgerow Brambles there 
are a couple with double flowers, and very 
pretty indeed they are, while the fact that they 
do not bloom till the bulk of our hardy shrubs 
are over ig another point in their favour. The 
showier of the two is that known as Rubus 
roseflorus, or bellidiflorus, which latter name 
certainly conveys a good general idea of the in- 
dividual blooms, for they simply form little 
rosettes of closely-packed quilled petals of a 
very pleasing shade of pink, a good deal after 
the manner of some of the double-flowered 
garden varieties of Daisies. This is a vigorous 
growing Bramble that may be treated in various 
ways. When scrambling over a bush in the 
wild garden it forms a 

PICTURESQUE AND SHOWY OBJECT, while an 
isolated specimen can be readily formed by 
securing a few of the principal branches to three 
stout stakes arranged triangular fashion, and 
after that allowing the shoots to grow at will. 
The plant will then assume the character of a 
loose open bush, composed of a mass of long 
flexible branches, and towards the end of July, 
when profusely laden with its pretty pink blos- 
soms, it is remarkably attractive. The fact 
that it will thrive better than most shrubs in 
hot, sandy soils is also another point in its 
favour. The Double White-flowered Bramble 
(R. pomponius fl.-pl.) is not so vigorous, 
neither are the blooms so double as those of the 
other, but still it is very pretty, and affords a 
pleasing variety. Though they can scarcely be 
regarded as Brambles there are several other 
species of Rubus remarkable for the beauty of 
their blossoms, and of these one of the earliest 
to open, and withal one of the most beautiful, is 
the Rocky Mountain Rubus deliciosus, a freely- 
branched bush entirely without spines, whose 
lobed leaves suggest an affinity to some of the 
Currants. The flowers of this are large, a good 
deal like a single white Rose, and when 
studded with them a bush of this species is a 
really beautiful object. Closely following on 
this in its season of blooming we have the North 
American 

RUBUS SPECTABILIS, a plant more fitted for the 
wild garden than a place in cultivated ground, 
as the suckers, which are freely produced, will 
soon choke any neighbouring plant of less 
vigorous growth. Still, in a suitable position it 
is very pretty throughout the flowering period. 
This usually forms a dense mass, composed of a 
great number of closely-packed, upright-growing 
shoots, which about May are laden with 
drooping flowers of a bright purple colour, a 
tint but little represented among flowering 
shrubs. _ Rubus nutkanus, a native of the 
Nootka Sound district, is a rarely seen member 
of the genus, but still a very ornamental one. 
It is of erect growth, and furnished with large 
Vine-like leaves, while the pure white flowers 
are each about 2 inches in diameter. It 
flowers soon after R. spectabilis, while a second 
Species, somewhat in the way of R. nutkanus, is 
later in opening its blossoms. This is R. 
odoratus, a stout, erect-growing, sparely- 
branched bush, very prolific in the way of 
suckers, while its five-lobed leaves are sometimes 
as much as 1 foot in diameter, and are then 
very ornamental. The flowers are large, of a 
purple crimson colour, but become much paler 
after they have been expanded for a day or two. 
As this does not bloom till after midsummer it 
forms a good succession to the preceding species. 


Among those remarkable for features other than 
the beauty of their blossoms may be mentioned 
the 


NEPAULESE R. BIFLORUS, more commonly 


known as R. leucodermis, a large, bold-growing 
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Bramble, somewhat less spreading than many 
of them. Its peculiarity consists in the stems 
being covered with a dense white bloom, which 
gives to them the appearance of having been 
whitewashed, This is especially noticeable 
during the winter when devoid of foliage, at 
which time a mass of its whitened shoots stands 
out very conspicuously, more especially if asso- 
ciated with dark foliaged shrubs, or scrambling 
against the trunk of a large tree. R. phcenico- 
lasius, a native of Japan, belongs to the Rasp- 
berry section, and is more remarkable for the 
beauty of its fruits than for any other feature. 
This used to form a very attractive object in 
the temperate house at Kew. The stems were 
secured in-an upright manner to a stake, the 
slender branches, which were freely produced on 
all sides, being terminated by dense clusters of 
Raspberry-like fruits of an orange-red colour. 
In this stage it is very handsome, but is more 
fitted for a large conservatory than for the open 
ground, where it frequently suffers. The most 
curious member of the Bramble family that Iam 
acquainted with is the antipodean 


R. AUSTRALIS, which forms a scrambling bush 
whose slender shoots are armed throughout with 
stout hooked spines; its leaves, too, are fre- 
quently almost suppressed, but little more than 
the midrib being present, and that is also thickly 
furnished with numbers of sharp hooked spines. 
As might be supposed from its native country, 
it is not thoroughly hardy, but with a little 
amount of protection it will pass unscathed 
through an average winter in the neighbour- 
hood of London. It forms a decidedly pretty 
wall climber, and with the shelter thus afforded 
is seldom injured. There is one member of the 
genus which is essentially a greenhouse plant, 
and a pretty one too, it being especially valuable 
from the fact that it may be had in flower 
during winter. I allude to Rubus roszefolius 
fil.-pl., or coronarius, a small, erect-growing 
bush that pushes up suckers freely, and soon 
forms a dense mass. The stems are very thickly 
studded with spines, while the Rose-like leaves 
are thin in texture, and are of a pale-green 
colour. The pretty blossoms, like little white 
Roses, are freely borne at different seasons of 
the year, according to the treatment given to 
the plant. The single-flowered type is widely 
spread throughout the tropics, while the double 
form has been in cultivation in this country 
over a dozen years. 


Trees and shrubs for cold district 
(G4. B. R.).—We think the selection a fairly 
good one, but a'substitute might be found for 
Dogwood in the Flowering Almond, and instead 
of Snowberry we believe some of the shrubby 
Spirzeas would please you more. Rhododendrons 
do not associate well with the deciduous trees 
such as you have named, and, beside, they 
require a special soil to be successful with them. 
If you particularly wish to have some, mark 
out a circular bed for afew, and intermix with 
the loam some peat and leaf-soil. The flowering 
Crabs, such as Pyrus Malus floribunda, are 
beautiful subjects, and ‘should be included’ in 
your selection. To improve the soil, which you 
say is poor loamy clay, youmight advantageously 
add some burnt earth,or burnt garden-refuse, 
also some old mortar-rubbish or lime; but you 
must see that the Rhododendrens do not receive 
any of the latter. A dressing of well-decayed 
stable-manure would also be advisable. Let 
this be done as early as possible, and if you 
cannot plant before January nave the soil laid 
up in ridges, so that it may become pulverised 
by the action of the air and frosts. Then, when 
ready to plant, it will be in a good loose condi- 
tion to work in among the little fibrous roots— 
a most essential point to remember. Some 
good climbers for the west front of your house 
would be Roses, Wistaria, Clematis, Pyra- 
canthas, Ivies (of the small-leaved section), 
Ampelopsis Veitchi, Jasmines, and Scarlet 
Honeysuckle. And, for the south wall of your 
cool conservatory, you would find the following 
most useful: Roses, Clematis, Ceanothus, 
Passion - flowers, Purple Vines, Lapagerias, 
Swainsonia, Habrothamnus, and Solanum 

asminoides. We do not think January a good 

month to plant, preferring rather November ; 
but if weather is open it will be better to plant 
at that time rath& than defer the operation to 
a later period, 


BOOKS. 


THE “ENGLISH” FLOWER GARDEN. 


‘Nations,’ it has been said, ** who differ in 
their ideas of virtue prefer different styles of 
gardening,” and with that fatal facility for dis- 
covering the errors of others we can easily see 
how true this is where ‘‘foreigners ” are con- 
cerned. Are there two races more antagonistic 
in social attributes than the French and the 
Dutch? and could anything be more marked 
than the contrast between the French bizarrerie 
of parterres and fountains and the orderly Dutch 
array of ‘squat arbours and closely-shaven 
shrubs ?” 

You have only to imagine the incongruity 
of a French garden filled with Dutch men 
and women, and vice versd, to see at once 
how the style of a nation’s gardening reflects 
the nation’s type. Why, at twenty paces 
it is not easy to distinguish the figures of 
the Dutchman and his wife from the dumpy 
cutlines of the shaved evergreens before their 
door. There is the same correlation which 
the original artist of the Noah’s Ark of our 
childhood designed between the figures of Noah, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and the stiffly-rotund 
and conical evergreens on pink stands which 
used to be stuck up round the Ark and tumbled 
down every time one shook the table. As with 
the 

DutrcH AND FRENCH, 


so with other races, Think of a German 
garden, and straightway the utilitarian and 
vulgar arbour, painted green, with a table 
to stand beer-mugs upon, rises before the 
mind; and in America the republicanism and 
the feverish haste of the national character 
are reflected in the wunfenced lawns, or, 
more often, the mere waste ground, littered 
with timber and things, which surrounds the 
dwelling of the average citizen of ‘‘this great 
Republic, sir.” Where every man and every 
man’s dog has a constitutional right to walk 
over his neighbour’s lawn, why should any man 
make a lawn, much less a garden ? 

And if we turn from the easy task of criticis- 
ing the foreigner and the American to consider 
ourselves, what do we learn of the English 
character from the English garden? At 
this point we are suddenly brought up 
short by the discovery that during the last 
guarter of a century the English garden has 
completely ceased to exist. Where are all the 
familiarly fragrant flowers and herbs that used 
to make the ‘‘ posies” of the past? In the 
same old corners of the garden the same old 
favourites used to blossom luxuriantly year by 
year when we were young. Masses of Pzeonies 
marked that corner where the Lavender-hedge 
ended, and large white Lilies clustered between 
the old Rose bushes. Beds of Forget-me-not, 
tufted with Lilies of the Valley, used to spread 
a sheet of blue, bluer than the skies, margined 
with old-fashioned parti-coloured Primulas and 
pale Primroses. Each occupant of every nook 
between the bold outlines of the evergreen and 
flowering shrubs had its ancestral character, 
and was greeted year by year as a dear old 
friend who annually arrived in new dress of 
beauty for our pleasure. 

But now? Even the cottage garden must 
have its marginal trimmings of Pyrethrum, its 
ribbon line of Blue Lobelia, its insertion of 
Scarlet ‘‘Geraniums,” bedding plants, alter- 
nated with Yellow Calceolarias—all French 
frills. Perhaps it boasts its trim rows of 
Alternantheras, Begonias, and Echeverias ; 
and the result is as soul-satisfying as a cheap 
hearthrug, geometrically designed in all the 
bright colours of a sixpenny paint-box. 

And the gruesome fate of the English cottage 
garden, once a thing of rare and fragrant beauty, 
is only a mild reflection of the condition of the 
garden of the semi-detached villa, which in turn 
apes the floral decorations of the grounds of the 
big house at the corner. Blue, yellow, white, 
red in straight lines; pink, white, mauve in 
circles ; white, yellow, pink, mauve in straight 
lines: blue, white, red in triangles ; and so on, 
and soon. This is the modern garden of the 
modern Englishman. And what does it mean ? 
Have we become the slaves of showy, shallow 
suburbanism? Is-our taste gaudy and our art 
meretritious? Are our modern virtues turned 
out to order ‘in the best style” at so much per 


superficial — very superficial — square foot? 
Where are the comfort and the comeliness, the 
grace and the modesty, of the old English 
type to be found in the modern “ pattern” gar- 
den, whether it walks in frills or is bedded out 
in the very latest design ? 

Fortunately there are signs of a reaction, and 
it is a welcome sign of the times that the very 
best of modern books on English gardening, 
‘*The English Flower Garden,” openly revolts 
from the 


KIDDERMINSTER-CARPET STYLE 


of horticulture. ‘‘We cannot,” it says, ‘“‘ have the 
foregrounds of beautiful English scenery daubed 
with a flower garden like a coloured advertise- 
ment ;” and the author’s object throughout his 
noble tome is to persuade men of means and 
culture to abandon the set forms of horticultural 
designs as anachronisms borrowed from the 
French era of quadrilles and minuets, of powder 
and patches, of artificiality in language, cos- 
tume, art, and every phase of life. Bacon, in 
his day, protested against similar extravagances 
of bed taste. ‘‘ As for the making of knots or 
figures, with divers coloured earths, that they 
may lie under the windows of the house on that 
side which the garden stands, they be but toys ; 
you may see as good sights many times in tarts.” 
Had Bacon lived to see the prostitution of gar- 
dening to modern horticulture he would say— 
‘You may see as good sights many times in 
oilcloth.” And he complains of those men of 
wealth who ‘‘ sometimes add statues and such 
things, for state and magnificence, but nothing 
to the true pleasure of a garden;” and as for 
‘images cut out in Juniper or other garden 
stuff, they be for children.” 

A garden need not bea jungle because itis not 
anelaborate pattern for woolwork. Straight lines, 
disclosing vistas of beauty down their length, are 
often the most beautiful; but there shouldbe 
unexpected nooks and backwaters, as it ‘were, 
of beauty where the waves of summer blossom 
break against buttresses of bold foliage, shelter- 
ing grouped blooms of tall perennial grace. The 
flower-garden should, in fact, not be a coloured 
diagram illustrative of the scientific gardener’s 
relentless accuracy, but a place wherein each 
few paces discovers some new charm—here a 
cluster of blossoms, rare, quaint, and beautiful ; 
there a nook of greenery spangled with bright 
stars, or a glimpse through overarching boughs 
of sprays of Bell-flowers nodding to the breeze, 
Sometimes the winding path may lead..down 
rocky ledges where alpine flowers blaze in 
masses against a background of graduated 


shrubs ; sometimes through cool alleys where. 


Ferns and Lilies linger, opening out here and 
there with bold views of greensward bathed in 
sunlight and fringed with wide flower-borders 


where the glories of the season blaze in clumps 


and clusters. 
THE TRUE ART 


of the gardener is to weave into a harmonious 
whole beauties of every kind, and each of 
its kind so exquisite as to compel surprised 
admiration, concealing his art so completely 
that all seems not the triumph of skill but 
the loveliest free gift of Nature. That is a 
garden where one may spend a long summer’s 
morning alone exploring its treasures and 
discovering its beauties: not a mere expanse 
of flower-beds, terraces, and fountains, which 
astonishes with its grandeur at first sight and 
pallsin ten minutes. Who is there that finds it 
worth while to loiter among parterres of geometric 
design? Manisa child of nature, and his mind 
revolts even from the society of vegetables 
regulated solely by artifice ; whereas in a little 
cottage garden he will pause long to admire its 
unexpected individual beauties and its seeming- 
natural graces. ‘‘ May not the large gardens 


be as good in proportion to the money spent ~ 


upon them as this little cottage garden?” asks 
the author of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden ;” 
and since he has written a large book to prove 
not only that they can, but how they can, he is 
a benefactor to our race. If.the nowveaw riche, 
before handing over his newly-acquired estate 
to the scientific gardener to be made hideous 
for the season, would but vead the book, he 
would not only save himself annually many 
pounds in bedding plants, which might be a 
small matter, but would also realise the wealth 
of natural beauty which should lie within the 
four corners of an ‘‘ English” flower garden. 
Leave the French their fashionable patterns of 
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floral mosaics, and the Dutch their squat, 
> waistless shrubs; let the Germans smoke in 
their beer-arbours, and the Americans take no 
heed where roadside patch ends and lawn 
begins; but let us revive and cherish the 
fragrant memories of the flower gardens, so 
-typicalof the best side of British home life that 
it should seem scarcely possible for one to 





change without the other deteriorating.— Pail | 


Mall Gazette, August 24. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


A FEW days since a lady amateur, who has no 
glass whatever, asked me to call and look at 
her bed of Tuberous Begonias, as many who 
had seen them said they surpassed any they 
had seen, even in gardens where pits, frames, 


and all the other requisites for hardening off 


were available. Bearing in mind the fact that 
the spring and early summer months—in fact, 
until the longest day was past—were cold and 
cheerless, I must confess that I was quite 
astonished at the splendid foliage and abun- 
dance and size of the blooms. The doubles 
4 were fully equal to what one finds on exhibition 
stands, and included the most. gorgeous as well 
as delicate shades of colour, and as the treat- 
ment was so different to that usually adopted 
I thought a note on the subject might be useful. 
During the winter the bed is deeply cultivated, 
and a good dressing of manure is placed at least 


GARDENING 


other with almost dormant tubers at the end of 
April or early in May, and if the latter are not 
the best by the end of June I shall be much 
surprised, Jamus Groom, Gosport. 





A LONG SUPPLY OF DAFFODILS. 


THs is a most important class of bulb for the 
open garden, or for growing in pots or boxes, for 
cold-houses and pits; and many kinds may be 
used for placing in pots for forcing. Few bulbs 
give as much pleasure in cold structures in 
spring as these do. 
season I noted the length of time they could be 
had in bloom from the open garden, and 
although we only grow aboutone and a half dozen 
kinds, I found the season extended from middle 
of December till about the second “week in 
June, thus giving a season of six’ months: We 
grow them in this garden in various positions. 
Some are on sunny borders and in elumps 


goodly number on the Grass. Moreover, where- 
ever they are planted they make a good show 
and give good results. The soil here is favour- 
able to their growth. The common Pseudo 
Narcissus is indigenous to this part, and 


it thrives amazingly well, and the blooms 
are frequently very large. In sunny spots they 
jcommence to open early in February, when 
the weather is favourable, and [ 
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A bed of seedling 


one foot below the surface, and the top spit is 
left quite rough until the time for planting, 
which is very early for Begonias. These were 
planted about the Ist of May, or directly the 
least sign of growth was visible, and arranged 
according to colour, habit, etc., duly noted on 
the label attached to each one at lifting 





time, when they were laid in shallow 
\ wooden boxes, with a little dry soil, and the 
:, box filled with Cocoa-nut-fibre, and set in a 
; cool cellar, quite free from frost, or from rapid 
fluctuations of temperature. The bed being in 
; readiness, the boxes are examined frequently 
¢ during April, and directly the growth begins to 


show itself on the top of the bulbs they are 
planted at once, well covered with soil, and witha 
good coat of Cocoa-nut-fibre over the entire bed, 
when, beyond giving plenty of water in periods 
like the past month, nothing else isneeded. No 
staking or tying seems wanted, for the bed I saw 
was such a complete mass of stiff, sturdy stems 
and foliage that they could not move either 
way even with a stiff gale. Of course the 
raising of young stock cannot be done without 
the aid of glass, but tubers, even of the best 
strains, are now so cheap that no one need be 
deterred from having a bed of Begonias. If 
anyone is sceptical of the plans set out I would 
» advise that they try two beds next season, the 
one to be planted in the orthodox way with 
plants that are fast approaching the flowering 
stage during the early part of June, and the 

















Tuberous Begonias, 


observed where the position is damp the blooms 


are larger, although not so early. The follow- 
garden last season, as near as my memory serves 
me, and I will give an outline as to the position 
we grow them in. Ido not grow in this gar- 
den the 

Wuitt Hoop Perricoat (Bulbocodium mono- 
phyllus), but when living in North Hants I 
grew it for eight or ten years, and I potted 
eight or ten bulbs in a 6-inch pot in August, 
whence they were removed to a cold-pit and came 
into bloom just before Christmas. I have 
planted them in light soil in a sunny spot, and 
before frost began put handlights over them, 
and they were in bloom at Christmas. This 
sort is most elegant, and continues in bloom a 
long time. 

Arp-Ricu, or Irish Kriya, we grow in 
clumps on a warm south border, and this was 
in bloom the second week in February. This 
does well with us. The common Daffodil often 
opened its first flowers early in February last 
year. This is most abundant on the Grass in 
our grounds, and so effective is it that it lights 
up the surroundings. It seems to enjoy growing 
amongst some Nut bushes, and here is where we 


often are able to gather our first’ blooms. The 
Common Dovupite YrELLow TErLAMONIUS 


PLENUS grows most satisfactorily under some big 
trees where rooks make their nests. Here is a 





goodly quantity of rotten leaves and droppings 


ILLUSTRATED 


During the last blooming 


amongst shrubs ; others in shady spots, and a 


is seen in many fields in large quantities, where 


have 





ing is the order in which they bloomed in our 


produced on long spikes. 
are worth the attention of gardeners generally. 





from the rooks. They do equally well under 
some Lime-trees. In the open turf the blooms 
are not as large or high in colour. This kind is 
in bloom with the common single, but lasts a 
little longer. 

Maximus does not thrive as well as many 
other kinds, although we get some nice blooms. 
It is growing in clumps on a south border, and 
comes in just after Irish King. 

GOLDEN Spor is a magnificent kind, growing 
grandly, blooming freely beside maxima, and 
following it. With us this is one of the very 
best. Near by we have Emperor and Empress, 
both of which are most satisfactory and give us 
large blooms on long stems and of great 
substance. 

Rucitosus is one of the very strongest growing 
kinds we have, and increases most rapidly, 
blooming in the most profuse manner, and 
giving splendid blooms for vases, etc. The foot 
stems stand the force of the wind well. We 
grow this in a mixed border for perennials in 
big masses, and get a good effect in the spring 
months when many of the autumn-blooming 
perennials have not commenced to make their 
growth. We grow both the single and double 
forms of 

INCOMPARABILIS on the Grass in various 
positions, as also in masses in front of and 
amongst shrubs, where they do well, blooming 
about the same time as Orange and Sulphur 
Pheenix, which we grow in the same way. I 
find these two last kinds, when grown in shrub 
beds, need replanting every other year. One 
great merit in growing them on the Grass is that, 
though the blooms are so heavy that they 
hang down, they do not get splashed as when 
growing in borders. 

Buizocopium, or YeLLow Hoop Perricoat, 
will not thrive in our soil unless some material 
is put in it to keep it open; but it does well in 
pots in cold-frame. In the light soil of West 
Norfolk, and in the Aldershot district, it is most 
satisfactory in the open border. Inthe Poeticus 
type our first to bloom is 

Brrtorvs, which gives us a splendid lot of 
blooms from a big mass growing on the sunny 
side of ashrub bed. It increases so fast that 
we find it best to replant every other year. This 
is succeeded by the true 

PHEASANT’S-EYE (or Poet’s), and ‘so beautiful 
and useful is this that we grow it in warm and 
cold shady spots to lengthen the blooming 
period. No garden is complete without the 
last two above-named kinds, and the Double 
White Gardenia-flowered kind (Poeticus plenus), 
Last year this was a great success, and bloomed 
well in all positions in shade and on Grass, and 
in borders. Our last blooms were gathered the 
second week in June. Both Campernell Jon- 
quils, Scilly White, and other bunch Narcissi 
are grand in borders and amongst shrubs, and we 
find them useful to cut from. Jonn Crook. 





Potting-up old Calceolarias.—Many 
years ago, when this plant was in great demand 
for bedding, in many places it was a custom to 
pot-up some of the best plants of such kinds as 
aurea floribunda and Golden Gem for blooming 
in spring. Of late years this plant seems to 
have gone out of use for the purpose ; neverthe- 
less, it is most useful for blooming in the spring 
season in pots, especially to those who have to 
provide a goodly number of furnishing plants 
in spring and early summer with limited glass 
accommodation. It is also useful to the 
amateur who may only have a cold-house or 
frame and would like a few gay plants for his 
room or window during that season. Their 
bright colour makes them a striking feature 
when associated with other foliage plants. Last 
autumn I thought I would use them for this 
purpose, and needing something bright to mix 
with Cyperus and things of this class, I had 
them taken up just before the severe frost set 
in, potted into 6-inch pots, in a good sandy soil, 
and placed in a cold-frame, keeping them 
close fora few days, when more air was given. 
They wintered here and were not removed till 
in bloom in March and April. When we used 
them in the cloisters they made a brave show, 
and continued a long time in bloom.—J. Croox, 

Lobelia Carmine Gem.—This lovely plant is one 
of the most striking of the herbaceous section of Lobelias, 


the colour very rich and bright, and the flowers freely 
These easily-cultivated plants 
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CLIVIAS (IMANTOPHYLLUMS). 


THE great improvement effected in these plants 
(the Thong Lily, as they are sometimes called) 
has raised them to a high rank for conservatory 
and house decoration during the spring months. 
The typical miniatum has flowers much smaller 
and duller than the new varieties, which have 
finer trusses, with segments that overlap each 
other. They should never be dried off, as the 
dark green leaves are evergreen, although but 
little water is required through the winter. I 
find they do best if left undisturbed at the roots 
for three or four years. After they have attained 
a flowering size only removing the old soil from 
the surface, and top-dressing with good loam 
that has a sprinkling of bone-meal mixed in, 
and feeding them well through the growing 
season is necessary. When repotting use a com- 
post of two-parts loam and one of leaf-soil, 
adding a sprinkling of sharp sand to keep it 
open. The pots should be clean and well- 
drained, as the plants require a plentiful supply 
of water while making their growth (which is 
from March until August or September), giving 
them occasionally some soot-water, which gives 
the foliage a dark-green colour. When growth 
is finished clear water only should be given, 
lessening the supply through the dull days of 
winter. If housed where a temperature of 
45 degs. can be maintained, they will be quite 
safe. In February some of the plants should be 
given a rise of 10 degs. or 15 degs., when they 
will soon throw up their flower-spikes, thus 
securing a longer succession of bloom. When 
not in flower they are very useful for mixing 
with other flowering plants, the dark-green 
leaves showing off to advantage. They enjoy a 
considerable amount of warmth through the 
summer, and should be syringed both morning 
and evening, and shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun. They are not troubled much with 
aphis, but scale and bug sometime attack the 
leaves, and these should be removed by sponging 
with soapy-water or some approved insecticide. 
A few of the best varieties are Admiration, of 
which the segments are yellowish-white at the 
base and the upper half orange-scarlet; Excel- 
lent, which is the same colour as the upper half of 
the former, with a white eye; President, pro- 
ducing large trusses of bright orange flowers ; 
and Distinction, of a similar colour, with a white 
base. HoBss. 





Biggar flower show.—This annual ex- 
hibition was held on the 17th and 18th of 
August. The number of entries booked was 
over 800, and the exhibits staged were not far 
short. Owing to the backwardness of the 
season, cut-flowers showed a considerable falling 
off from former years. Vegetables were a good 
display, and pot plants, for quality and numbers, 
far exceeded those of former years. For display 
of cut-flowers Mr. Cuthbertson, Rothesay, re- 
ceived special prize and silver medal. Some 
very fine Begonia bloom specimens, measuring 
about 6 inches in diameter, were sent in by Mr. 
Forrest, of Coulter, for exhibition, for whichacer- 
tificate of merit was awarded. Mr. Bishop also 
received a special certificate for a stand of 
Pansies. Twovery finespecimensof Liliums were 
exhibited by Mr. Tweedie, gardener, Biggar- 
park, for which he received a first place and 
special. A beautiful and compact Hydrangea 
was shown by Mr. M. Rae, an amateur. This 
plant also took first place and special. Some very 
tine work was shown in the Industrial section. 
The exhibition was largely patronised during the 
two days, and has altogether been a success.— 
W. A. Low, Sec. 


Begonias from Scotland.—I should be glad to 
know what you think of the enclosed “‘ crested ” Begonias, 
raised from seed this year? Also doubles and singles 
grown in open in the north-east of Scotland.—J. G. WHITER, 
The Orphanage, Aberlour, N.B. 


*.* Flowers of very fine colours indeed, and handsome 
in form. 

Curioxs Dahlia flowers.—I enclose you for 
inspection a peculiar Dahlia blossom. ‘You will observe it 
has two distinct blossoms on the same stem. Ido not 
know whether this is anything very unusual. I may say 
this is the second similar blossom produced this season by 
the same plant.—ARTHUR OwkEr, 


*.* Not an unusual freak. 


Tufted Pansy Devonshire Cream.—Of the 
later introductions, this variety is deserving of special 
notice. In my own garden a few plants are flowering very 
freely. The flower is of good size, rich cream, with an 
orange centre, and rayless. It is of a dwarf, compact 
habit. A few thousand pane of this variety massed 
together in a large bed will long be remembered. 












THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—Swkkt PEAS AND ANNUAL WILD GRASSES,— 
From Hugh Aldersey, Crooke Aldersey, Chestet : ‘‘Some 
bunches of Sweet Peas, still the ‘ fairest flower,’ in spite of 
the wet and cold weather. There is plenty of bloom, but 
the difficulty is to get flowers true to colour, the pale 
mauves, Lady Grisel Hamilton, Lady Nina Balfour, and 
Countess of Radnor, also Triumph, Crown Jewel, and 
Royal Rose, being some of the worst offenders in this respect. 
All my Peas were sown in pots towards the end of January, 
three seeds in a 3-inch pot, and stood outin a turf frame, 
covered with wire-netting and mats at night. They were 
planted out in clumps 5 feet apart, and one pot to a clump, 
on April 12th, but owing to the cold weather and east 
wind did not commence to bloom until June 20th. The 
clumps were mulched early and watered during the dry 
weather with frequent doses of diluted liquid-manure. 
Now they are mostly 7 feet high, some nearly 9 feet high. 
Queen Victoria is a strong grower, and most reliable for 
true colour inany weather. Lady Marie Currie I consider 
one of the most distinct in colour, and the best of Eckford’s 
varieties, Salopian running it close. Sparrows are the 
worst enemies to Sweet Peas in this garden, and will bite 
them down to the ground if they get the chance. The 
varieties sent are: Lady Marie Currie, Queen Victoria, 
Countess of Powis, Triumph, Salopian, Blanche Barpee, 
Lovely, Crown Jewel, Prima Donna, Countess of Radnor, 
Captain of the Blues, Mrs. Eckford, and of the Grasses 
Tricolena rosea, Agrostis nebulosa, Agrostis laxifolia, 
Eragrostis elegans.” 

We have never seen Grasses more beautifully used than 
associated with the finely-grown self colours of Sweet Peas. 


Second Prize.—THE CoRAL-TREE AND EVERGREEN MaAGno- 
LIA FROM DEVON.—From Mr. S. W. Fitzherbert, Lanscombe 
House, Cockington, Torquay: ‘‘ Herewith two spikes of 
Erythrina Crista-galli (the Coral-tree), which grows here 
over 5 feet high, some of the spikes being nearly 3 feet long. 


The plants have no protection, and have been in their pre- 
sent position for some years. Also some half-opened flowers 


of Magnolia grandiflora from a large standard tree over 
20 feet in height, with a branch spread of 30 feet. Ten to 
twenty flowers open every day, and over 250 have expanded 
in the last two months.” 

Third Prize.—BELLADONNA Lity (Amaryllis Belladonna). 
—From Mrs. Sandford, of Sandford, Whitchurch, Salop: 
“‘ Grown entirely outside in a south border, with Gypsophila 
paniculata and Montbretia crocosmizfiora.” 


DwarF SNAPDRAGONS. — From Miss Wynn Williams, 
Peniarth, Dorking, Surrey: “A collection of dwarf Antir- 
rhinums (Snapdragons) from seed sown in March for beds 
in a Dutch garden. Grown in full sunshine, and never 
watered since the week they were put out. The yellows 
are especially fine. Some of the plants measure 13 inches 
across, and are a mass of flowering sprays.” 

We think the dwarf kinds very much less beautiful in 
habit than the Snapdragons in their natural form as to 
height, and sundry attempts of seedsmen to dwarf plants 
by robbing them of their natural grace as comes to them 
through their height and form should not be encouraged. 


Cactus DanuiA.—From Miss Maud Worth, Christie 
House, Holbeach Marsh, Lincs. : ‘‘Blooms of Lady Pen- 
zance Cactus Dahlia. I have enclosed blooms of Zonal 
Pelargoniums grown from seed last year. I am told they 
are distinct. Should like your opinion. I have four 
shades, two between those sent. They are not in bloom.” 

A very good coloured Dahlia. Zonal Pelargoniums 
also good. 

SALPIGLOssis.—From Dr. William Bruce, The Castle, 
Dingwall. 

The purples of these are very charming. We know 


nothing more beautiful than the more simple eolours of 


this annual plant, and seedsmen should take care to select 
and offer simple colour strains rather than the poor miz- 
tures. 

MILKWEED (Asclepias cornuta).—From Hedley Besant, 
gardener to the Rey. Billington, Chalbury Rectory, near 
Wimborne, Dorset : ‘‘ Known on the prairies of the United 
States in the Far West as the Milkweed. In Ceylon the 
natives use it to cure eczema.” 

This Asclepias is a distinct and fine plant. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS AS ANNUALS.—From Mr. F. 
England, Saighton Grange, Chester: ‘‘From seed sown 
third week in January, ’98, in a temperature of 55 degs. 
Pricked out from seed pans as soon as large enough to 
handle, hardened off in April, and planted out first week 
in May. I consider they are far less trouble, and certainly 
the flowers are far better than ‘‘Geraniums” and such 
like things as are used for bedding. I find they are not so 
very particular as to soil, with the exception of a damp 
place, which they certainly do not like.” 

Fragrant and good in colour. 


CLEMATISES.—From Mrs. Randles, Bryn Afon, Wrexham. 
Very delicately coloured kinds without name. 


Star Putoxes.—From Mr. H. R. Woodcock, The Gardens, 
Beeches, Fleet, Hants: ‘‘A few blooms of Star Phlox, 
The seed was sown early in February, the seedlings 
pricked off in boxes, and planted in the bed latter end of 
May. It has been for the past six weeks, and is at the 
present time, a mass of flower, much admired by all who 
see it. A gem for cut flowers.” 

Pretty and singular. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY-TREE FROM VALENCIA ISLAND.—From 
Mr. H. Hallett, Glanleam, Valencia Island, Ireland: 
‘Flowers of Lily of Valley-tree (Clethra arborea). We have 
lots of it now’in flower in the open, a sight worth going 
miles to see.” 

A handsome shrub, but only to be grown out-of-doors in 
very mild Vistricts. 

CLEMATISES.—From Mrs. Hale, Patterdale Rectory: 
‘The enclosed Clematises are grown on the wall of this 
house, facing nearly due west. The damp of this climate 
seems to suit them well.” 

One of these was a finely-grown C. lanuginosus, the 
parent of the larger hybrid Clematis of our gardens. 


TEA Ros— MAMAN COCHET GROWN IN A POT.—From Mr. J. 
Hines, Pattison-road, Plumstead: ‘‘The Rose Maman 
Cochet which I have sent for competition was grown in 
my garden, which is about 300 yards from the arsenal, 
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Whefe I am employed. It was grown in a pot. The 
reason I potted it was to get early blooms, and placed it 
with six others in a cold-frame (I have got no other glass) 
early in March, andI might sa} I had vety fair results. 
After the first crop of bloom I sunk the pots into the 
ground, and am now getting some very fair blooms from 
them—that is considering my garden is only about 23 feet 
long, and that chimney pots are plentiful. I have a few 
other Roses in a bed, which I dug otit about 3 feet, and 
filled up with loam, etc., as I have seen advised in Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, and have done fairly well with them. 
My best results have been from Tea Roses, and I attribute 
my success to keeping the plants thoroughly clean. I 
syringe them night and morning with soft water in hot 
weather, also in spring, when they are just bursting into 
leaf. I find this keeps them free from aphis, etc., and 
alsocleans the soot and dirt off, which are bound to accumu- 
late in a place like ours. I might add that my garden is 
situated south-east, and that I started growing Roses two 
years ago.” 


PASSION-FLOWER, FucnsiA, AND Cactus DAHLIA.—From 
Mrs. Staveley, Fassarve Cottage, Enniskerry, Wicklow: 
“‘Passion-flower off the porch in front of my cottage ; it is 
trained across the front of the house, and is hanging in 
festoons of bloom from my drawing-room window. It 
will continue in bloom until Christmas if not cut off by 
frost. Fuchsia grown in window-box in front of “‘ Gera- 
niums,” hangs over edge of box, and is a magnificent 
fringe of bloom. Cactus Dahlia grown in sandy soil, 
shaded from the east, facing west; tubers are left in the 
ground all the year round. There has been no disbud- 
ding. My fruit, flowers, vegetables, and honey, for which 
I have taken several prizes, are the admiration of all my 
friends. I do everything for the Bees myself, of which I 
have seventeen stocks. The only assistance I have in the 
garden is from a boy seventeen years of age.” 


SNAPDRAGONS AND Putox DruMMONDI.—From J. Hesford, 
Dane Park, Margate: ‘Being interested very much in 
your paper and competition for the fairest flowers, I have 
much pleasure in sending a sample grown in the above 
park. They were planted late, and the weather on this 
chalky soil has tried many things; but I can see the early 
Chrysanthemums will become a success here when estab- 
lished. Gaillardias do well, also all kinds of “ Geraniums,” 
Dahlias, Snapdragons, Phlox, Stocks, Asters, ete. 
We find great benefit from the use of a watering about 
once a week of a weak solution of ammonia sulphate, + oz. 
to 1 gallon of water.” 


CLEMATIS JACKMANI AND RED VALERIAN.—From Mary 
Park, 7, Bow-lane, Preston: ‘‘ The Clematis is a useful 
climber for covering the side of a wall, summer-house, or 
even trained over an old stump during the summer 
months. If used in combination with the double flowering 
Calystegia pubescens the effect is splendid. Centranthus 
ruber is a serviceable perennial for the back row in border, 
and one that you can{cut from for at least three months 
in the year. Its corymbose panicles of flowers are very 
pretty for vases.” 


MyrtLe, MANDEVILLEA, AND SCARLET LOBELIA FROM 
IRELAND.—From Miss M. J. Delap, Parsonage, Valencia 
Island, Co. Kerry : ‘‘ Flowers of the Lobelia fulgens and 
sprays of Myrtle. The Lobelias (both varieties) are per- 
fectly hardy here, and are not even protected in winter. 
The Myrtles bloom freely, and Miss Delap also sends 
a bloom of Mandevillea suaveolens, grown in the open. 
This climber blooms well every year, and in fine summers 
the seed ripens. The plant is 20 years old.” 


GLADIOLUS SEEDLINGS.—From Mr. T. Grubb, Forehill 
House Gardens, near King’s Norton: ‘‘ A box of Gladiolus 
Childsi seedlings, which I raised from seed. I sowed the 
seed similar to Onions, and the second year some of them 
flowered ; butin the third year I had a great display. I 
have a stock now of some 500 bulbs. I treat these much 
like Potatoes. I plant always on the same ground, which 
is well enriched, and I find lime beneficial.” 


Litium AvuRATUM.—From J. B. Shackle, Dropmore 
Vicarage, Maidenhead : ‘* This Lily ought to be more often 
seen than it is ifit does as well in other places as here. 
The Lily sent comes from a clump that has been undis- 
turbed for two seasons, and was before being cut over 
6 feet high, and clothed with foliage to within a fewinches 
of the ground.” 


GLOBE THISTLES AND SPRAY FLOWERS.—From Mr. G. H. 
Andrews, West Hill Drive, Mansfield : ‘‘ Echinops Ritro 
and E, spinosus. Stately plants, delighting in plenty 
of sun. Ordinary soil if well drained suits these varieties. 
Gypsophila paniculata is one of the most useful plants 
grown, as mixed with any other flower it forms a nice com- 
bination ; indeed, rivals Maiden-hair Fern for mixture.” 


_PANSIES OF VARIOUS KINDS.—From Mr. R. T. Howell, 7, 
Harpes-road, Sunnymeade, Summertown, near Oxford: 
‘*Planted out of cold-frame into open border in March, and 
have been in bloom from beginning of June. All they 
have had consisted of a little manure-water, and I haye cut 
the old shoots out a little at times.” 

Buue Arrican Lity (Agapanthus umbellatus).—From 
Canon Way, Henbury Vicarage, Gloucestershire : ‘* Two 
blue Agapanthus blooms, cut from plants growing in 
13-inch pots. They have from nine to twelve blooms ona 
plant.” 

TuREE GooD Rosrs.—From Mrs. A. Wynne Williams, 
Bodwyn, Carnavon : ‘‘ Rowland Hill, Gloire de Dijon, and 
W, A. Richardson.” 

Coreopsis, WHITE JAPAN WINDFLOWER(Anemone japonica 
alba), AND ANTIRRHINUMS.—F rom Mrs. Nicholson, Whiston 
Grove, Rotherham. 

TEN-WEEK STOCKS AND DwarF CHINA ASTERS.—From Mr. 
W. H. Bosley, The Turn, Ruscombe, near Twyford, Berks. 

SrEDLING HoLLyHocks.—From J. H. Beswick, 25, Royle- 
street, Withington, Manchester. 


CARNATIONS.—From Nora Lucas, Worsall Grange, near 
Y ’ , 
arm. 





ne- The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the *‘ English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘* Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us, 
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Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
18 not variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 


as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


[ Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 


flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 











1215—Plants for walls (Diddy).—Try these Ferns: 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria, Asplenium Trichomanes, Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare; and these flowering plants: Linaria 
Cymbalaria, Corydalis lutea, sowing the seed in the fissures, 
Cotyledon umbilicus, if there is sufficient moisture for 
this. I should be inclined to try Fragaria indica, rampant 
on our rockwork, and perhaps Campanula pumila, various 
Sedums, etc.—S. P. Hawes. 


1216—Violets (Iynoramus).—If you want a fine single 
Violet to force in a frame get strong plants of Gloire de 
Bourg de la Reine, one of the very best large flowered and 
sweet. If you want a double, then get Marie Louise, 
lavender-blue. You can purchase fine plants from some 
of our advertisers. Wedo not know that wood chips will 
give warmth, but good fresh horse-droppings will. You 
want a solid bed of manure 3 feet deep. On that the 
frame, and in that several inches of soil, so that the Violets 
when planted nearly touch the glass, but not quite, The 
bed should be made up, and the Violets planted 12 inches 
apart in October, giving them a good watering, and be 


shut down close for a day or two until new roots have 
formed. 


1217-Strawberry mildew (H. S. ). — Without 
doubt the mildew commences to attack Strawberry-leaves 
from beneath first, as the lower is usually the least armed 
side of the leaf. Also the moisture on the underside ig 
greater, and there is less air. The mildew, however, does 
most harm when it attacks the fruit, and any dressings 
then applied may do the fruit more harm than even the 
mildew would. We do not see how you can apply dress- 
ings to the undersides of the leaves except by drawing 


them over on to one side with a long rod, then freely 
dusting them. 


1218—Sweet Peas (Prinlaws).—You will find Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lady Penzance, Apple Blossom, and Her Majesty 
charming soft pinks, and Countess of Radnor, Dorothy 
Tennant, and Boreatton to be good heliotrope or mauve 
shades of Sweet Peas. Stems are large or short, just as 
the plants are well or ill grown, Youwill find Whitesmith, 
white; Langley Beauty, yellow; Whinham’s Industry, 
red ; Warrington, red ; Keepsake and Shiner, green, to be 
all very good Gooseberries for flavour. But whilst the 


very finest have least flavour, the small ones have the 
richest flavour. 


1219—Peaches and earwigs (Helston).—You may 
put any pieces of hollow stems, such as Broad Bean stems, 
5 inches long, into your Peach-tree to make traps to catch 
earwigs. That is how they trap them in Dahlias. As to 
woodlice, they may be caught by putting down on pieces 
of slate on the ground halves of large Potatoes, the flat 
sides downwards, but just a little tilfed. Thick pieces of 
Swede, Turnip, or Mangold will also do for traps to catch 
these pests. Sow Daffodil seeds in pans or boxes stood in 
a frame or greenhouse in March. Bulbs from them will 
flower in about five or six years. 


1220—Tomatoes in winter (H. D. ).—You will 
find it a very difficult matter to ripen Tomatoes during 
the winter. The usual course is to have strong plants to 
set up in a house in pots already carrying some green 
fruits, and some flowers, which may be induced to set 
fruit within the month. Then by keeping up a tempera- 
ture of about 60 degs. in the house, these fruits will 
ripen during November and December. Plants not so 
advanced put up now in pots to fruit all the winter would 
find it difficult to set their blooms, especially in dull 
weather, and these would have to be set artificially. 


They would need an average temperature of from 60 degs. 
to 70 degs. 


1221—Potatoes growing out (J. F. M.).—Are 
you not worrying too early? If it comes wet, as you 
say, much harm may be done; but then the wet does 
not come, at least, none has worthy of mention at the end 
of August. Till rain really ig inconvenient we should 
advise letting the Potato tops alone if tuber growth is 
still proceeding. If you think the tubers to be both large 
enough and getting ripe, you can either cut away one- 
half of the tops, so as to greatly lighten them, or else 
pull them clean out, treading on the ridges, carting the 
tops away, and leaving the tubers to fully ripen. 


1222—Root pruning fruit-trees (S. G. ).—So soon 
as the leaves have fallen—that is, any time in October, 
you may begin to root prune your fruit-trees. Start upon 
those shedding leaves first, and then by beginning early 
you will be able to complete the work’ before the winter 
sets in. The earlier done the sooner do the trees make 
fresh roots. Open trenches 2 feet wide all round your 
trees from 3 feet to 4 feet from the stems, according to size 
of tree. When you cut off any good-sized roots, before 
refilling the trench, see that the ends of the severed roots 
are cleanly cut with a sharp knife. Keep your roots well 
to the surface, as that is the primary object in view. 
Then later they can be fed by top-dressings. 


1223—Perennials from seed (Harpford).—It is 
too late to make sowings of perennials now. But you may 
sow in the spring outdoors myriads of things—Delphin- 
iums, Pentstemons, Pansies, Phloxes, Aconites, Asters, 
Sunflowers, Carnations ; indeed, anything hardy of which 
you can obtain seed. Get a seed list from some grower of 
these things. It is surprising how many fine perennials 
can be raised in that way, even to largely overstocking a 
garden with them. However, that is easy to correct, The 
charm of work of this description is that you not only 
raise your own plants, but feel so much more interest in 
their welfare for that reason. 


1224—Various (J. P. B.).—The proper time to take 
cuttings from Privet shoots is at the end of September. 
These cuttings should be about 12 inches long, have the 
leaves left on them, be of the present season’s shoots, and 
fairly stout and hard. They should be inserted about 
5 inches deep in the soil. Any variety may be thus pro- 
pagated. Common Sycamores are usually raised from 
seed. The Maple is so raised also, but the best cut-leaved 
forms, and especially the beautiful coloured Japanese 
Maples, are best increased by means of layers, the season’s 
shoots being tongued like Carnations are, then brought 
down and layered in the soil round the shrub, which is 
wellloosened for the purpose. Jasmines may be increased 
by cuttings set in October, or by suckers lifted with roots, 
or by layers made as before advised. Probably the strong- 
growing Amaranthus you inquire for is Prince’s Feather, 
which much resembles Love- ies-bleeding, but is stronger. 


You can obtain seed of it under the name of Prince’s 
Feather cheaply. 


1225—Cucumbers, etc. (@. M.).—We cannot recom- 
mend you special dealers in the bulbs, etc., you ask about. 
It would be contrary to our practice, and unfair to our 
advertisers. You can, no doubt, obtain all you want 
through British traders. We cannot at all estimate the 
requirements of the Liverpool markets in the winter, but 
no doubt you would find a ready sale for good Tomatoes, 
Grapes, Cucumbers, salads, dwarf French Beans, and any 
description of flowers. All depends on the quality pre- 
sented for sale. Your Cucumbers simply need hard 
thinning, as you have allowed the plants to become far too 
dense, and they badly need thinning. Keep up a good 
warmth. The piece of plant sent is apparently a 
variegated form of the ground Ivy. If it be not 
that perhaps it is Saxifraga sarmentosa, or Mother of 
Thousands ; but it is crushed almost out of recognition. 


1226—Preserving Parsley (M. M.).—We have a 
distinct recollection of your former note, and believe it to 
have been duly replied to in due course. Should it not 
have been so, then we haste to say that to preserve Parsley 
during the winter either lift the plants with balls of soil, 
and Book them thickly into a frame, watering freely, and 
keeping close shut for a few days. The plants will soon 
recover, and when hard weather comes may have glass 
lights put over them, and mats at night. _Or if you make 
up a bed the size of a wooden frame, and dibble plants into 
it 9 inches apart in July, you would be able to drop a frame 
over them in November and thus protect them. Or you 
can make up a rough framework over your Parsley, and on 
that throw mats, etc., to cover the plants during hard 
weather. We do not understand what you mean by pre- 
serving Gourds. Do you mean making jam of them? 

1227—Plum-tree decaying (W. I’.).—We are dis- 
posed to think that the cause of your recently-planted 
Plum-trees (Victorias) doing so badly and gumming all up 
the stems is that you have fed them far too much, 
It would have been so much better, the trees being young, 
to have planted solely in the garden soil, no doubt already 
enriched with manure dressings, and not have added any 
fresh manure or given manure-water. The trees have 
become gouty from such excessive rich feeding. There 
would have been plenty of time for all that after being 
several years old and bearing a heavy crop. We fear the 
harm done is irremediable. In any case, if you care to do 
so, lift the trees in October, and replant in pure soil, 
adding some old mortar-rubbish to it if you can obtain it. 


1228—Various (S. M.).—Please in asking so many 
questions at any future time write them consecutively on 
one piece of paper. Such tiny slips as you sent may be 
easily lost or mislaid, and give much trouble. If as we 
understand your greenhouse is a lean-to, let it be fully 
5 feet in the front, and at the back 10 feet. If you have a 
shelf within the front 2 feet wide you will then get plenty 
of headroom for the alley. Let the vinery be of the same 
height, and if you have an inside border for the Vines let 
it be 30 inches deep, and slightly raised that it may settle 
down in time. Vines like a rather stiff soil, and your mix- 
ture would do, but add a few barrowloads of wood-ashes 
and old mortar refuse to keep it open. A Peach-tree 
would be best on the vinery wall until the Vines filled the 
roof ; then it would hardly carry fruit. Melons and 
Cucumbers need a depth of about 9 inches of goil ; but if 
pipes are beneath ample water will be needed. Open 
boards with rough turf on them will make the best floor. 


1229—Gooseberries (A. 0, '7.).—It can hardly be 
claimed that out of so many great exhibition Gooseberries 
any one is much heavier fruited than another, as dozens 
have given weights of from 25 dwts. to 30 dwts. There is, 
however, a record of the Red London having given so 
unusual a weight as 34 dwts. Conquering Hero, red ; 
Catherine, yellow ; Mumper, green ; and Queen of Trumps, 
white, have also given very large fruits.» » The end of 
August is in the south very late for Gooseberries, which 
are at their best down here at the end of July and early in 
August. As you are so far north matters may be different. 
Of large fruits Whitesmith and Langley Beauty are the 
best, whilst of small fruits Red Champagne, Yellow Cham- 
pagne, and Pitmaston Green Gage are the best flavoured. 
The very earliest dessert Apple ripe in the south first 
week in August is Mr. Gladstone. With you it would be 
later. It is a free cropper, fruits medium size, colours 
well, is rather conical and ribbed, and should be eaten as 
gathered from the tree. 


1230—Diseased Tomatoes (R. S. B. ).—There is 
nothing unusual in the comparative non-colouring of a 
small portion of some of your red Tomatoes. It is very 
common, and may be described as pureaccident. It often 
occurs on the most exposed side of the fruit. If, however, 
all your foliage is of the diseased character of the sample 
sent, then it may be a matter for surprise that any part of 
fruits should colour. The leafage sent bears at once 
evidence of being eaten by spider or thrips. Perhaps itis the 
product of leaving the door of your house open, and allowing 
a cold current of air to play upon the plants. You can do 
nothing this year to benefit them. Ripen your fruits so 
soon as you can, then get out the plants, burn them, well 
wash your house inside with a strong solution of soft-soap, 
and well sprinkle sulphur over the floor, shutting the 
house up quite close for three or four days. 


1231-Sowing Cabbage seeds (P. J.).—If you 
want Cabbage plants to put out at Michaelmas for spring 
heads, sow seed at once; but it should have been sown 
quite by the middle of August. Besides making such a 
sowing, many persons sow in a small frame in which the 
soil is 6 inches from the glass, and keep the seedlings in 
the frame all the winter, and plant out in March or April. 
Such a sowing may be made about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Sow London Cauliflower seeds at once ina frame, 
and either plant out some on to a warm border close under 
a wall, orin clumps under handlights for the winter, or 
let the plants remain in the frame and plant out in the 
spring. Ifyou get Early Snowball Cauliflower seed, sow 
ina frame or greenhouse in February, and plant out in 
April, and they will give nice heads very ear y. Ridging 
up is not essential to the plants referred to. Other sowings 
of Cabbage and Cauliflower seed may be made outdoors 
in March. 


1232—Various (M. L. C.).—On a clay soil for Carna- 
tions the best addition would be road grit or street 
sweepings, containing both grit and droppings, also wood- 
ashes, soot, lime-rubbish, and leaf-soil. Any or all of 
these materials mixed with the soil will do it great good. 
Carnations like gritty or sandy material for the roots to 
run in. A hot dey bordar may suit your Carnations in 















































RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 














Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
GarpEnina free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their  hepaeston All communications 
for insertion should be c arty and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be ustd-in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
: each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 


















mm mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception of such as camnot 

well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 

f ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 

oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 

observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance, 

Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 

answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 

those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 

which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 

refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments, Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 


received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 
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1206—Is lawn sand injurious to birds ?—I 
shall be much obliged if you will tell me in your paper 
whether lawn sand used to kill Plantains on the Grass will 
harm birds or any animals ?—M. A. R. K 




















To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


1207-Magnolia and Japanese Maple (Mrs. 
Pyrea).—Both trees would succeed admirably. 


1208—Rock-plants (Frisco).—Most plants would 
succeed in the position named. 


1209—Blue hardy flower in autumn (Water- 
mill).—Plumbago Larpentw.—S. P. Hawes. 


1210—Carnations of varying colour (J. Wilson). 
—Due simply to the hot weather. Carnations are much 
given to sporting in the way of those sent. 
, _1211—Capers (Name lost).—This is Euphorbia Lathy- 
| ris, called the ‘‘ Caper-bush” in thig country. No resem- 
blance to true Caper-plant. The seeds are purgative. 


1212—Climber for concrete wall (Dublin).— 
We know nothing that would answer your purpose so well 
as Veitch’s Virginian Creeper (Ampelopsis Veitchi). 

1213—Preserving water hose (Suburban ).—We 
advise you to boil Linseed-oil and paint your water hose 
with that as likely to preserve it. The hose should beso 
hung that it can be coated with the oil whilst it is hot 
without handling it. A couple of such coats should be 
given whilst the hose is quite dry, and the oil should be 
very dry before a second dressing is given. 


1214—Broad Beans seedless (S. S.).—Your com- 
plaint that your Long Pod Beans came with pods, but 
these had no Beans in them, is a very remarkable one. It 
is the first time we ever heard of such an occurrence. It 
might have been due to non-fertilisation of the flowers by 
bees or insects in the spring ; but then when flowers are 
not fertilised they fall and produce no pods. There must 
be some local reason for this. Perhaps a late frost may 
have harmed your little pods when quite tender. Pleage 
try again next year, and let us know the result. We think 
\t is a pure accident that may never occur again, 
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the winter, but in summer, besides mulching them with 
droppings or cow-manure, it would be well to give them 
some shading with the aid of thin canvas, Your Violet 
plants may be very well in trenches now, but they would 
do better in a more elevated position in the winter. We 
should advise lifting them with good balls of soil, and 
planting them on a warm border for the winter and spring. 
Diz the soil first, then open a deep furrow, and lift the 
plants with a fork, and plant them 15 inches apart in the 
furrows. Do that in October. Before you attempt to 
root prune your wall Plum and Pear-trees, see how far 
they may be showing signs of fruiting-buds for next year. 
If there be plenty of these formed leave the roots alone, 
asthe trees may fruit very well next year. The present is 
a rather cov Plum and Pearseason generally. If you find 
no evidence of fruiting-spurs, then arrange to root prune 
the trees in October by opening trenches 2 feet deep all 
round them at 6 fect from the stems, cutting off all large 
roots, saving the small ones, and grubbing under the soil 
and severing all downward roots, then refilling the trench 
and relaying the roots nearer the surface than before. 


1233—Ridge Cucumbers dying (Suferer).—We 
fear your practice of watering your Cucumber and Marrow 
plants so constantly, three timesa week, giving each onea 
bucket of water, is the primary cause of the failure you 
complain of. Such treatment, apart from the fact that 
the water may contain some offensive mineral, iscalculated 
to engender canker of stem and roots, and speedy collapse. 
The watering would have been less harmful if given away 
from the stems rather than close to them, It is better to 
have the stems of the plants growing out from a slight 
mound, and the water poured in in a furrow at least a foot 
from the stems. We admit that the present has been an 
exceptionally bad season for Marrows and Cucumbers out- 
doors, really one of the worst known. We would always 
prefer to water in the evening with water heated by the 
day’s sunshine as better than morning waterings. 


1234Renovating old Apple-trees (/. Duleep 
Singh).—One method of destroying Moss and Lichens on 
Apple-trees, and especially where the smaller branches are 
infested, is to take advantage of a quiet, damp, or muggy 
day, not rainy, of course, and send a man up a ladder into 
the heads, well protected with canvas clothes, with 
buckets full of fresh slacked lime, and literally smother 
the trees with it. That usually causes all the parasites to 
peel off ina week or two. Failing that course have the 
heads of the trees well thinned, work that may be done 
the moment the fruits are gathered ; then have the stems 
well scraped and scrubbed with hard brushes, and later 
coated with lime white, in which isa little clay and paraffin 
well stirred. Also have the soil about the trees forked, 
cleaned, top-dressed, and manured, so as to induce new 
surface-rooting. 


1235—Disqualifying window plants (S. D.).— 
If, as doubtless was the case, the rules of the exhibition 
stated ‘ the judges decision is final,” the committee have 
no power to disqualify you, unless you are proved to have 
obtained the prize by fraud, or it is allowed that an exhi- 
bitor may enter a protest against the decision of the judges 
within a given time, and that protest is received and sus- 
tained by the committee. If none of these cases occurred 
the committee must award you the prize, and you may 
recover it in the county court. You should have stated 
the exact terms of the class or classes, Weassume, as you 
say, all three plants named—a Ooleus, a golden Fern, and 
a Hydrangea paniculata—were disqualified, that you showed 
these in one class for three. Now, if you had grown these 
in potsin your window for two months as window plants 
they were absolutely and entirely window plants, and can- 
not be disqualified. The Hydrangea is perfectly hardy, 
the Coleus does well as a window or bedding plant in the 
summer, and the Fern, kept ina moderate warmth through 
the winter, will do well in a room window during the 
summer, 


1236—Pruning outdoor Vine (B. P.).—If your 
Vine has long, loose shoots or summer growths, cut them 
back to about six leaves, and nail the left wood into the 
wall neatly to enable them to ripen well. The winter 
pruning may be done early in November. As to wall 
fruit-trees, their summer pruning should have been done 
weeks ago. If they are ina semi-wild state, then go over 
and cut clean out all the weaker shoots—perhaps one-half 
or two-thirds. Pinch partially all the others, and nail 
them into the wall to help them to ripen. Unless these 
shoots be well hardened they will not carry good bloom 
next year. Trees of this description should be gone over 
and materially disbudded in the spring, whilst the shoots 
are very short. That saves much pruning later. Summer 
pruning consists largely in cutting back at the end of July 
allsaved summer shoots on Apricots, Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, to three or four buds, but, of course, not the 
leading shoots. 

1237—Strawberries (Hesveris).—Whatever moving 
of the soil takes place between the rows of established 
Strawberry-plants should be very shallow; indeed, he a 
mere stirring of the surface about 2 inches deep. The 
first thing isto go over the plants with a sharp knife, and 
trim off all the runners from them. Then pull and hoe 
these up and remove them. The surface soil may then be 
stirred, and a dressing of manure laid on. Do one alley or 
space between the rows at a time, and then it will not be 
needful to tread on the stirred ground or manure. Such 
treatment would do the plants great good. Do not cut off 
the leaves. Thespring mulchis rather to protect the fruit 
from dirt than for manuring. Strawberry runners may 
be planted very early to carry good fruits the next year in 
rows 12 inches apart, then so soon as fruiting is over every 
other row may be cut out. But if the plants are put out 
late they will not fruit the following year, and in thatcase 
by the second year the plants in rows 12 inches apart 
would be far too thick. Wherever it is intended to allow 
the rows to remain for three years, then intervals of 2 feet 
are none too narrow, as the plants later want all the room. 
Strong-growing varieties should be planted singly, others, 
such as Latest of All or Veitch’s Perfection, may be planted 
in pairs or trebles. Much depends also on the character 
of your ground, and what growth it produces. 

1238—-Shanked Grapes (W. C. A.).—It is very evi- 
dent that both your Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed- 
ling Grapes are badly shanked. The berry stalks turn 
brown, wither up, and the berries fail to colour and to 
ripen ; indeed, they usually turn acid, Really there is but 
ane cause for this form of disease. It is produced by the 


roots getting l : ‘ 1 
of manure, where they fail to find what is so essential to 


the full maturation of the fruit. ear ; 
other course open, whether the roots be inside or outside, 
but to lift them so soon as the leaves have fallen, and 


replant. 
roots, 
bundles, matted round and damped. Then take out the 
bottom soil 12 inches deep. : 

adding to it some turfy loam and old mortar-rubbish, then 
add other fresh soil to. bring it sufficiently high to allow 
the roots to be carefully relaid in it, trimming neatly all 
severed ones. . 

6 inches thick of turfy . loam, road-grit, wood-ashes, 
mortar-rubbish, and a small quantity of fine crushed bone, 
all wellmixed. Then over the whole put for the winter a 
mulching of long stable-manure 2 inches thick. 


sent to nwme should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING Iuuus- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.c. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


(Linaria vulgaris).——C. Bowlker.—Veratrum nigrum.—— 
Rivulus.—The flowers had tumbled to pieces, and there- 
fore we could not name the variety.—Arthur H. S. 
Wills.—Roses had tumbled to pieces, therefore we cannot 
name them. 
nalis). 
phium) : 3, Physostegia virginiana ; 4, Tansy (Tanacetum 
vulgare) ; 5, Safrano Rose, 
was too far gone for identification. 


Campanula glomerata ; 3, Common Sun Rose (Helianthe- 
mum vulgare).——Autwmn leaves.—The Grass is varie- 
gated Cocksfoot Grass (Dactylis glomerata variegata), 
quite hardy ; the other is Begonia insignis. —Hillesley. 
—The shrub is Olearia Haasti; the other flower named 
next week. 
Requires a warm greenhouse. 
to name Carnation flowers, and some were very poor. 
Gloire de Nancy is the name of the white Clove Carnation. 





Gentiana asclepiadea.— 
please send better specimens, 





seen so much fruit. 
crispa. 
Fern is Adiantum Pacotti, and the shrub the Allspice-tree 
ee floridus). 





T. G.—A Montbretia (M. crocosmieflora).— Danwm.— 
M. crocosmiflora.—Kafae Buaderop.—We were sorry 
about former plants, but we must adhere to rules. 1, 
Willow Herb (Epilobium angustifolium); 2, Musk Mallow 
(Malva moschata) ; 3, Field Scabious (S. arvensis) ; 4, Bur- 
weed (Xanthium strumarium); 5, Loosestrife (Lythrum 
Salicaria) ; 6, Yellow Jacoby (Senecio Jacobeea). 
—1, No specimen ; 2, Thuja dolabrata ; 3, Abies Lowiana ; 
4, Gleditschia triacanthos (Honey Locust) ; 5, Abies nobilis 
glauca ; 6, Abies pinsapo glauca ; 7, Libocedrus decurrens, 





Please send.a better specimen. 
Hawthornden ; 2, 
Pippin. 
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into deep subsoil, out of the reach of air and 
We fear you have no 

Fork off and remove the top soil down to the 
Find and lift each one, and tie the whole up in 


Well fork up the bottom, 


Then cover with a coat some 4 inches to 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


Names of plants.—J. B. S.—Common_ Toad-flax 





R. T. Marries.—Melilot (Melilotus offici, 
Gwenda.—1, Not sent ; 2, Orpine (Sedum Tele 





Claude Melnotte.—The Rose 
R. J. Hammond.— 
, An Orobanche of some kind, but too faded to tell; 2, 








M. B.- Colmore.—Physianthus albens. 
Canary.—It is impossible 











Mrs. M.—Celogyne Massangeana. A, T. Bowles.— 
M. M.—Unfortunately you must 
We could not name yours. 

We have never 
Vectis.—Clematis 
Sambo.—The 





A. H.—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 
Quite hardy. 
E. M. Y.—Chelone obliqua. 











Propagate by layers at this time. 
B.—Hibiscus syriacus, or Syrian Mallow.— 


Reader. 





Wimbledon.—1, Lastrea Filix-mas Jervisi; 2, Poly- 


stichum angulare proliferum ; 3, Athyrium Filix-fomina 
Lowi superba; 4, Lastrea dilatata; 5, Lastrea dilatata 
angustipinnula ; 6, Polystichum angulare.——F. A, Wells, 
—Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus).——F’, B. L.—The 
Sunflower is Helianthus multiflorus fl.-pl. 
root division. 


Propagate by 
The other is Catalpa bignonioides. 

Names of fruits.—Z. S.—Apple too poor to name. 
Valgarth.—1, Apple 
Alfriston; 4, Small Lord Suffield 
The others are too small for us to identify.—— 
IT, Oakly.— 








W. E. Clegg.—Apple Yorkshire Greening. 


Emperor Alexander Apple. 





Catalogues received.—Flower Roois.—Messrs. W. 


Smith and Son, Aberdeen.—Bu/bs.—Messrs, Toogood 
and Sons, Southampton. —— Flowering Bulbs.—John 
Russell, 
and Co., High Holborn, London._—Carnations, Roses, 
and Lilies.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, 
Wisbech.—Buibs.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, King-street, 
Covent Garden; Messrs 





tichmond, Surrey. Bulbs.—Messrs. Carter 






4dmonson Bros., 10, Dame-street, 
Dublin ; Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., The Floral Farms, 
Wisbech. 





BIRDS. 


BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CANARIES. 


AurHoucH countless numbers of these birds are 
successfully reared in. breeding-cages those bred 
in a large airy room haviag a wire-net over the 
open window, or in an outdoor aviary are 
always the stronger, and the reason is evident, 
for both offspring and parents in such places 
obtain better air and more exercise. In select- 
ing birds for breeding choice should be made of 
such as will tend to produce good feathered 
stock, for although, for instance, size and 
abundant plumage may be increased by mating 
two buffs, breeding two yellows together 
produces thinness of plumage. The best time 
for pairing Canaries is im April, and for 
early breeding a two-year-old hen should 
be mated with a yearling cock bird, as 
the maturity of the hen will help her in any 
unfavourable changes of the weather after 
laying has commenced.. The birds will pair 
better if each occupies a separate cage (but 
placed side by side) for a time before introducing 


them to the breeding-cage or aviary. 
breeding-cage should be placed ;in a secluded, 
but well-ventilated position, after having been 
well whitewashed within to make all sweet and 
wholesome for the sitting hen, and little boxes 
or wicker baskets provided as receptacles for 
the nests. 
and mixed with grit-sand for the floor of the 
cage, to assist in the elaboration of the shells of 
the eggs. 
supplied, either placed in a small net-bag or 
strewn upon the floor for the birds to gather 
up ; these may consist of dry Moss as a staple, 
mixed with a little soft meadow-hay, cow-hair, 
and fine short wool, and just one or two small 
downy feathers to finish off with. 
usually the nest-builder, the male acting the 
part of the labourer, bringing her the materials. 
In a bird-room or outdoor aviary a good-sized 
evergreen, such as Fir or Box, growing in a pot 
or tub, will attract the builder, and the nest 
will be constructed in its branches. 
Canaries will breed two or three times in the 
season, the number of eggs varying from four to 
six, one being laid successively every following 
day. The hen, for the most part sits exclusively, 
although the cock will occasionally take a short 
turn on the nest. 
thirteen days, and when the brood are hatched 
the male supplies them with food, and continues 
to do so till about the thirteenth day, when 
they begin to peck alone, the hen continuing to 
brood over her young as long as they remain 
unfledged. 
following supplies should be given, in addition 
to the ordinary food :—A quarter of a hard- 
boiled egg, minced fine and rubbed through @ 
sieve, and mixed with a little stale bread, 
steeped in water and afterwards well pressed, 
or stale-bun crumbs. When the young birds 
are a day or two old a small quantity of Rape 
seed should be given, which has been boiled and 
then washed in cold water to remove its 
acrimony. 
supplies must be given in small quantities, and 
in a perfectly fresh state, for if their food be 
sour 
die. A little fresh green food, such as Let- 

tuce, Chickweed, Dandelion, and Groundsel 

should be given daily. Although the young | 
birds begin to peck at about three weeks’ old, 

the cock continues to feed them till they are 

able to fully cater for themselves, as the hen 

often begins to nest again when the young have . 
arrived at this age. 
moult at about eight weeks old, and it is at this 
period specially important, while admitting 
plenty of fresh air to the bird room, to avoid 
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The 


Some old mortar should be pounded 


Materials for building must then be 


The hen is 


A pair of 


The period of incubation is 


Before the young are hatched the 


This should also be crushed. These 


sick, and 


the nestlings will become 


The young birds begin to 


cold draughts, as they soon become prostrate 
through a slight cold. S.8.G., Uxbridge. 





Treatment of Doves (Neva Martin).— 
You may feed your Doves upon Wheat, Tares, 
Millet, and Canary-seed, but the mixed Dove- 
seed you are giving them will suit them very 
well, and, probably, contains-all these. Do not 
give them much Maize, and what you do give, 
let it be of the smaller kind. Bread is not very 
good for these birds, but you are right in supply- 
ing them with plenty of water ; let it be fresh 
every day, and do not forget to supply a good 
allowance of coarse grit sand to assist in the 
digestion of their food. You must let them have 
a large cage, and if they area pair, they will, in 
all probability, rear some young ones next 
season. Before the nesting time you should 
provide them with one or two nest-pans or 
shallow boxes, half filled with sawdust or bran, 
for these birds construct such a frail nest that 
disaster often happens to the eggs and Aone 
from being being dragged out along with the 
materials upon the hen bird leaving the nest- 
box. It is, therefore, unwise to supply them 
with building materials such as hay or twigs, 
Canary-seed should form the staple diet of your 
Canary ; to this may be added a small propor- 
tion of Rape-seed of the lesser kind, which is of 
a reddish hue ; the large black kind is not good 
for these birds. Give but very little Hemp- 
seed, only a few grains occasionally, as it is too 
heating and fattening to be used freely. Give 
green food in small quantities, but no sugar or 
other sweets.—S. 8. G. 


Canary and Greenfinch (2. M. H.).— 
You do not say what seeds these birds had been 
fed upon, but from the appearance of the 
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internal organs the diet had been of a rather 
stimulating kind. In the case of the Green- 
finch the liver was greatly congested. These 
birds are very hearty feeders, and often require 
to be restricted in their diet both in quantity 
and quality. Many of the ‘‘seed mixtures” so 
commonly supplied to cage-birds contain a pro- 
portion of Inga-seed which quickly affects the 
liver if taken in quantity. The Canary has 
suffered from inflammation of the lungs, while 
the liver was also in a very diseased condition. 
One cannot be too careful in keeping Canaries— 
young birds especially—away from draughts, 
and the hall of a house would be very liable to 
sudden changes of temperature arising from 
draughts of cold air, and, consequently, not a 
very suitable place for an aviary. In our vary- 
ing climate you run great risks in moving the 
aviary into the verandah from day to day, for 
although Canariesand other birds living inanout- 
door aviary enjoy the best of health, those used 
to living indoors often suffer from lung trouble 
upon their cages being placed outside. Again, 
in the matter of feeding, there are some seeds 
that may be supplied freely to birds that live 
in the state of semi-liberty which a large out- 
door aviary affords, but which would prove fatal 
to those confined to a cage if not dealt out to 
them with a very sparing hand. Although green 
food is good, some judgment is needed in its 
selection and in the quantity supplied, for if 
any undue quantity be given, or if it be not 
of the right kind, much trouble often results, 
such as inflammation of the bowels, many birds 
being given to take more than is good for them. 
It would be well to discontinue giving your 
birds Lettuce and Shepherd’s Purse, and supply 
the flowering tops of Groundsel, not the leaves. 
The seeds of the Plantain may be given with 
advantage. 


Crimson-eared Waxbill, or Cordon 
Bleu (Ivy ).—These charming little birds are 
usually fed upon Millet and Canary-seed. The 
hay-seed you are giving can do no harm, indeed, 
seed-stalks or spikelets of meadow Grass afford 
healthy amusement to all kinds of seed-eating 
birds, and if given in a green state to your bird 
will prove one of the best of green foods. The 
moulting season being the most critical period 
of a bird’s life, a little extra care and attention at 
that time will be well repaid. A great thing is 
to protect it from draughts and chills, lest a 
check in the moult result, and cause illness, or 
even death. The cage should be placed so that 
it will not be near an open window (the worst 
position for a bird at any time) and be covered 
during the night. Canary-seed is warming and 
nourishing ; you should, therefore, add a good 
proportion of this seed to the Millet, that the 
strength of the bird may be maintained while 
elaborating its new suit of feathers. A tonic 
can be provided by putting in the drinking- 
water a rusty nail or a small piece of sulphate 
of iron about the size of a Pea. Newly-imported 
foreign birds require special attention, being 
liable to cast their feathers at irregular periods 
until they become acclimatised. 





LAW, 


— 


Lease of insanitary house (R. 7’). 
—On the facts stated, I do not think you 
will be entitled to such compensation—that 
is, not legally entitled, although it is very 
probable that your landlady will make some 
allowance, if asked so to do. It is not by any 
means certain from your statement that the 
house was in an insanitary state when you 
entered, although even if it had been in an in- 
sanitary state your landlord would not have 
been liable, unless he virtually warranted the 
contrary. The house was probably taken on a 
written, not a verbal, lease, and the terms of 
the lease would supersede any previous verbal 
agreement. Had you found out the defective 
condition of the drainage as soon as you entered 
(supposing the drainage to have then been 
defective), you might have perhaps had the 
lease annulled, but considering that two years 
have passed, and the person who made the 
representations is dead, I think it is useless,to 
attempt to enforce an allowance for lodgings 
during repairs, although it is highly probable 
ae Fk a may be made by arrangement. 
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SPAN-ROOF, GREENHOUSES, LEAN-TO, 
7 ft. by 5 ft. £216 0O| 7 ft. by 5 ft. £2'08 0 
9 ft. by 6 ft. 4 0 O| 8ft. by 5 ft. 216 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. 5 0 O| 9ft. by 6 ft. C 310 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 6 0 O| 12 ft. by 8 ft. ; 510 0 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Tronwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 


London free. £74%% 
CARDEN BARROWS. 


lin, Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; 
10 in., 19s..6d.; 11 in., 20s. ; 
12 in., 21s. 


Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS. 


10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 

NOTE.—Our Show- 
* yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 
“ London, and _ goods 

4 may be seen here ready 
fordelivery. PLans& 
ESTIMATES FREER. 
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WEEKLY ; SIXPENCE MONTHLY, 
Popular and Practical, 


WITH SECTIONAL SUPPLEMENTS EVERY WEEK. 
FOR HOUSE AND HOME. 


All who value their surrouudings and are able to handily 
use the commoner tools of the building crafts shouid read it, 


FOR THE ERECTION OF 


Greenhouses, Sheds or Workshops, Porches or Verandahs, 
Plans and Details may be consulted. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF 


Walls and Hangings, Overmantels, Furniture, Frames of 
Pictures and Mirrors, and hundreds of other articles, the 
fullest information is given. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE 
CRAFTSMAN, AMATEUR. 
BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
ENORMOUS CIRCULATION. 


THE [LULUSTRATED 
GQ ARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


Of all Newsagents, and JoHN Dicks, 313, Strand, London. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s., post free, two 
stamps.—S. HARTLEY & CO., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. 


(GARDENER and WIFE, without family, 
WANTED in Surrey. Man must be a good all-round 
Gardener, neat, and eeu ghly up to his duties. Second 
man kept. Wife as cook, and assist in housework during the 
time family are down; afterwards left with husbandin charge 
of premises. Both to live in the house, everything found, 
except beer. Abstainers preferred. State ages. Must have 
first-class personal characters from previous employer. State 
joint wages required. Address—‘'H.,” care of Anderson’s 
Advertising Agency, 14, Cockspur-street, London, 8, W, 





USEFUL TO THE 


































“3” To LOVERSOF GARDENING “= | 
4 AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET SENT GRATIS |. 
3} & POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO™= 
HEREFORD. |i 












composition, 
Bjis imperish- 
i) able, and does 
not correde 
m)Or eat away, 
#| like wood and 
metal labels; 
and being 
ivory - white, 
when written 
| upon it shows 
a| to perfection. 
f} And also, as 

the writing is 
7) on the Ivorine 


2 IVORIN E., fee onl it is 
PLANT.LABELS|J) fey 


ip though wash- 
*. 55 WIRES? 2" ‘LONCER- | 












J} able, and does 
not become 
unreadable 
like all other labels, for hitherto all labels have been painted, 
as the paint gets old. It is for labelling every description of 
goods when used with or without the wires, and wil last a 
century, either in a greenhouse, in a wine cellar, or out in a 
garden, and not only is it always ready for use, and may be 
written on both sides, but the name when written in pencil 
may be easily rubbed off, and so used as many times as desired. 

Price 9d. per dozen; 88. per gross, complete; 7S, per 
gross without wires, carriage paid. Size a little larger than 
illustration. (See List for other sizes.) Send for List of the 
West’s Patent Specialities and Samples (post free) and test 
them by keeping them in water. Special Ink, if required, in 
7d. bottles, per post. 


Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID OCO., 
ROUNDHAY, LHEDS. 


ARDENER (Head or Head Working), age 37. 
—S. BURGESS, Golders-hill, Hampstead; is désirous 
to obtain another Situation with any lady or gentleman 
requiring a good practical man as above, well versed in the 
growing of fruit and plants and the management of lawn, 
flower and. kitchen garden. Leaving through the. ertate 
being fold for the extension of Hampstead Heath. Sir A. 
Spencer Wells, Bart., will kindly answer-any particulars 
respecting the above. 
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CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


SPECIAL OFFER or 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices: 
. Per Box. 
STOCK 4ths 15-o0z 


stock sizes as stated STOCK 
SIZES, | 50ft. Boxee \ at 4/6 





in margin, 8 by 10 
ends be SIZES 


at 8/6 | 12 by 24 


v1 stock sizes as stated 
8 by 10 | roots. pores in margin, 12 by 14 


16 by 18 


16 by 20 
{ : at 13/= 
Boxes] 45 16 by 20 12 by 14 Fat og). | 16 by 24 
12 by 18 100ft. Boxes ag Sea hed eee, at15/. | 18 by 20 
12 by 20 | 200ft. Boxes) £5 18 by 24 at 28/= 138 by 24 
Note.—No Bou can be divided, and one size only is contained 
_in each Bow. 

CRATES, containing large sheets for cutting up. 
4ths, 15-oz. 8rds, 15-oz. 4ths, 21l-oz. 3rds, 21-0z, 
300ft, 300ft. 200ft, 200ft. 
29/= 32/= 29/= 32/= 
The above Glass is offered subject to being in stock on receipt 
of order. The prices are ex wharf London, from whence 
all Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPAN 


__7% Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 
AWARDED 17 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


‘ stock sizes as stated 
12 by 13 ae ed in margin, 8 by 12 a ae 
2 byl4|~ to 12 by 12 a 
100f6. Boxes { Stock sizes as stated 

12 by 16 | soote. 


13 
/ 
8 by 12| ft. Boxes | to 18 by 24 } at16'6 | 13 by 17 
4ths 21-o0z. 
9 by 12) stock sizes as stated) at g/g | 19 by 20 
100ft. Boxes in margin, 8 by 12 S 
9 by 13 | 200ft. Boxes) £5 19 by 13 at 18/- | 14 by 16 
9 by 14] 100ft. Boxes { “Sin margin 18 byt Loe 28 14 by 18 
0 4 a a 
tag Tee f, Wo aaa stated eta 
; 100ft. Boxes J ®°0C% 81Ze8 yy L ati 4/= 
10 by 14] onnee’ PR { in margin, 16 by ut} . | 14 by 24 
200%. Boxes] £518 by 24 at 26/ v 
12 by 12 Srds 21-02. 15 by 20 














LEAN-TO f 
GREENHOUSES Sec 
from 48s, ip SN 
SPAN-ROOF S 
CREENHOUSE, 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
7 ft. by 5 ft... £2 16 0 
hel ise 4 00,... ea | fil : 

10 ft. by 7ft... 5 004 a 

12 ft. by $ft... 6 00 Sy peers 

Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Frames, Lights, 

Heating Apparatus, etc.. FREE. NAME PAPER. 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING, 
FENLON’S PATENT 


GAS AND HOT-WATER APPARATUS 


mm For Warming Conservatories, &c. 
e Greatest Wonder of the Age. Send for Catal . 
TUDOR ST., WHITEFRIARS, LONDON, E.c, 


ee lh POTS.—12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in. 
90 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 
Cash.—H. F. GODDARD, Pottery, Dennett-road, Peckham. 















Greenhouse BOILERS 


The Special Merits of a Boiler are— 


1.—Long Burning. 
2.—Even Tempera- 

2 ture. 
~~. 3-—-No Trouble. 

In these particulars 
our Boilers are alto- 
gether beyond competi- 
tion, 


Guaranteed Mini- 
mum Burning, 
12 Hours. 

e- A small Boiler may be 
seen at 97, Queen Victoria-street, London, and TESTED 
to burn 48 hours at full heat at one stoking. 

Unsatisfactory Boilers can be replaced in an hour’s 
work without moving the old pipes. 

Extracts from Letters received :— 

‘Has exceeded my most sanguine expectations.” 

‘*My maids manage the Boiler between them.” 

‘My house is now a pleasure instead of a nuisance.” 
For prices and particulars of their unrivalled superiority 

apply to Secretary— 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltd., SOUTHAMPTON 
or the Branch Office: 


97, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Where inspection is invited. 


« } 
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HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 


Consists of 18 ft. 24, 21 ft. 23, 
and 4ft. 35 pipes. Equal to 50 ft. 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gall. in 48 hours only, or 
4 ft. of ges per hour. Price 
from 21s. The celebrated 
“Challenge” Water Wick Stove, 
25s. Oil Stoves for Greenhouses, 
from 3s, 6d. 





Send for Mlustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials. free by post 


W. POORE & 60., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following sizes. 


Wbyl0 14by12 22byl12 2W0byl4 20by18 
14by10 6by12 18by14 2by16 22by18 
Wbyl0 I8by12 I18by16 24by16 24by18 


100 feet boxe 100 feet boxes 3rds quality, 
ath, ib-on ‘} 8/ 6 4ths, 21-07, }12/ 6 1/6 perhos extra 


NotTE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above prices, 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—3 by 6, 9 by 7, 
10 by 8. 100ft., 15-0z., 7/6 per box: 2l-oz. 9/- per box. 1/-extra 
for 3rds. Putty, 28 1b., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per lb. 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 
direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care- 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before 
handing to railway co. Intending purchasers will do well to 
consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware- 
house. Allglass is carefully packed, put direct on rail ; risk of 
breakage very slight. Before placing orders with agent, 
please write for wholesale prices tose . B. ROBINSON, 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.C, 
Continuous advertiser in this paper for over 14 years. 


GARDEN AND PLANT PHOTOCRAPHS, 
1898. 

THE Epriror of Tue GARDEN and GARDENING 

[LLUSTRATED announces Photographic Compe- 

tition for the season of 1898. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 


Class 1.—Country Houses anp FLowEr 
GARDENS.—A prize of TEN GuINEAS and a 
SeconD Prize or Five Gurnnas for the best 
series of not less than twelve photographs or 
sketches of country houses and their flower 
gardens, partieularly those showing the house 
in relation to the garden and the home land- 
scape. Picturesque farm and manor-house 
gardens may be included in this class. 


Class 2.—SMALL GARDENS.—A prize of Frvu 
GuINEAS and a Suconp Prizz of Tarex GuingAs 
for the best ten photographs or sketches of 
picturesque small gardens, including town and 
villa gardens, rectory, farmhouse, or cottage, 
or any other kinds of small garden. 


Class 3.—FLOWERS AND SHRUBS OF THE OPEN 
Arr.—A prize of Srx Guinzas and a SEconp 
Prizx or Toren Guineas to the sender of the 
best series of not less than twelve photographs 
of the above. These may include wild 
plants or bushes, or any plant, flower, or 
shrub grown in the open air, including also 
half hardy plants put out for the summer, and 
either single specimens or groups, or the 
effects resulting therefrom, in beds or borders. 
Shoots also of rare or beautiful plants photo- 
eer in the house may be included in this 
class. 

Class 4.—Inpoor FLrowmrs AND PLanTs.—A 
prize of Frvz Guineas and a Sxconp Prizu or 
Turn Guineas for the best series of indoor 
plants—greenhouse, stove plants, Orchids, or any 
other plant not of the open air—either single 








shoots, plants- or specimens, or the effects 
resulting from good grouping or other arrange- 
ments of such plants separately or in associa- 
tion with others. Ferns or groups of Ferns in 
houses may be included in this class. 


Class 5.—PIcTURESQUH EFFECTS IN GARDENS. 
—A prize of Six Guinwas and a Sxconp PrRizH 
oF THREH GUINEAS for the best ten views of 
ferneries, rock or water gardens, old orchards, 
lawn trees, and climbers, also picturesque groups 
of native plants or trees, also woodland and 
pleasure ground and park groups of trees or 
shrubs, evergreen or deciduous, and old topiary 
work in Yew or other trees 


Class 6.—Brst GARDEN FrRuits.—A prize of 
Five Guinzas and a Sxconp Prizn or £2 10s. 
for the best collection of not less than twelve 
photographs of garden fruits; Grapes, 
Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
or any other fruit grown in Britain, to 
be shown singly or on the branches, not 
crowded on dishes. No prize will be awarded to 
photographs of fruits which are too small to dis- 
tinctly show the form, or in which, owing to 
crowding, the form cannot be seen. 


Class 7.—BxEst VEGETABLES.—A prize of 
Five Guineas and a Sxconp Prizm or Two 
GurnEAs for not less than twelve photo- 
graphs of the best kinds of garden vegetables. 
Here, again, overcrowding, as in dishes at shows, 
should be avoided. The aim should be to 
show well the form of each kind, and as far as 
may be life-size. The object of this is to get 
good representations of the best garden vege- 
tabies under the old names, though we do not 
want to exclude real novelties when they are 
such. 


Class 8.—Vaszs, Cur FLowers, TABLE Dxco- 
RATIONS, ETO.—A prize of Fivm Guinnas for not 
less than twelve photographs of arrangements 
of flowers or plants in vases, table decorations, 
and cut flowers. Merit to be in graceful effect. 


Class 9.—GARDEN STRUCTURES oF GoopD 
Drsign.—A prize of Frvm Gurneas for not 
less than twelve photographs of seats, bowers, 
summer-houses, loggia, pergola, stone and other 
seats good of form, fountains, garden houses, 
wrought - iron garden gates of good form, 
bridges, boat-houses, flower-bed ‘‘ baskets,” 
garden sun-dials. This class may include an 
structure of garden, pleasure ground, or par 
use. 


All competitors not winning a prize will for 
each photograph chosen receive the sum of half 
a guinea. In order to give ample time to 
prepare good photographs the competition will 
be kept open until November 15th, 1898. 


WHAT TO AVoID.—Cut flowers or plants should 
not be arranged in vases with patterns on them. 
Backgrounds should be plain, so as not to come 
into competition with flowers. Figures of men 
or women, barrows, watering-pots, rakes, hoes, 
rollers, and other implements, tron railings, 
wire, or tron supports of any kind, labels, and 
all like objects should be omitted from these 
photographs. Dwarf flowers are ineffective when 
taken directly from above. The camera should 
be brought low down for such. All photographs 
shoud be mounted singly, and not several on a 
card. They should not be mounted on cards with 
black backs, and the photographs should not be less 
in size than 5 inches by 4 inches. The subjects 
should not be overcrowded. The following are the 
rules to be observed by all competitors :— 


First.—The photographs may be of objects in the posses- 
ston of either the sender or others; but the source whence 
they are obtained must be stated, and none the copyright 
of which is open to question must be sent. There is no 
limit as to number, and no fee to pay. The Editor is to 
have the right of engraving and publishing any of the 
chosen photographs. The photographs may be printed on 
any good paper that shows the subjects clearly. Platino- 
types, bromides, and red or brown-tinted photographs 
should not be sent, but those on albumenized and printing 
out papers are preferred for engraving. All photographs 
should be properly toned. 


SrconD.—The name and address of the sender, together 
with the name and description of the objects shown, should 
be plainly written in ink on the back of each photograph. 
Care should be taken to avoid the ink being seen on the face 
of the photographs. This is very important. 


THIRD.—All communications oh to the competition 
must be addressed to the Editor, 37, Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden, London, W.C., and the class for which the 
photographs are intended should be marked on the parcel, 
which must also be labelled ‘ Photographic Competition.” 
Unsuccessful competitors who wish their photographs 
returned must enclose sufficient postage stamps for that 
purpose, 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden." 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


AN OUTDOOR MUSHROOM-BED. 


The present is a good time to set about preparing 
a bed for Mushrooms out-of-doors. Collect suf- 
ficient manure from the stable, retaining a por- 
tion of short straw ; throw the manure into a 
heap in a shed, or any place where it will be 
safe from rains. The size of the bed should be 
as near the following figures as possible, which 
will give an idea how much manure is to be 
collected. I prefer ridge-shaped beds to flat 
ones, for the reason that they give a larger 
area than any other form, and ean be conveni- 
ently managed. The bed should be 24 feet wide 
at the base, 6 inches wide at the top, and 24 feet 
high. When sufficient manure has been col- 
lected, prepare it by inducing it to ferment to 
purify it. If the first turning exposes a strong 
smell about it, give it another turn in a couple 
of days, or perhaps the next, if it heats quickly. 
In making up the bed tread it down firmly, 
which will enable it to maintain a regular heat 
-8o much longer than if the manure were put 
together loosely. A stick should be thrust into 
the heap to test the heat. If it is likely to get 
~very hot in the middle and thus dry the manure 
too much, bore some holes along the ridge with 
an iron bar nearly to the bottom of the bed to 
let off superfluous heat. When the temperature 
declines to 86 degs. the bed is ready for spawning. 
Pieces of spawn each 2 inches square should be 
inserted 9 inches apart all over the bed, 2 inches 
deep. Ina couple of days after spawning cover 
the bed an inch thick all over with soil—freshly 
decayed loam is best ; if not procurable, sweet 
garden soil will answer very well. Make the 
soil firm with the back of a spade, so that it 
will adhere to the almost upright sides of the 
bed. Cover the bed with stable-litter or straw 
to conserve the heat in the bed, which should 
not fall below 60 degs. until the Mushrooms 
appear, afterwards 5 degs. less will suffice. 
Should the heat of the bed decline rapidly, lay 
on more straw. This covering also prevents the 
soil becoming too dry, thus dispensing with the 
necessity for watering the bed ; besides, a dry, 
perched surface is not favourable to the growth 
of Mushrooms, which ought to appear in from 
five to six weeks’ time.—S. P. 





Celery and the dry weather.—I fear 
the long spell of dry weather will have a bad 
effect on this crop with many growers in the 
West, especially where water i3 diffizult to 
obtain. In this district (Dorset) we have not 
had any rain to speak of since the 6th of June, 
and from that time till now, 20th of August, is 
a long period. I observed many growers 
refrained from planting out till the last moment, 
hoping to. get rain. Consequently the plants in 
many instances went out under the very worst 
conditions, and not a few have made no growth 
as yet, the plants looking hard and starved. In 
our own garden we havea good supply of water, 
consequently our plants have not suffered. 
Seldom has our stock looked in. better condi- 
tion. Our rule.is to get out the plants-into the 





trenches before they are drawn or starved, | striking display of colour during its flowering 
giving them a good soaker, following up with | period, while the little Iceland Poppies, yellow, 
frequent waterings. This, with abundance of | orange, and white, are equally effective in 
heat, has caused the plants to grow rapidly. It|a humbler way. The old-fashioned double 
cannot be too often repeated that to grow good | white Rocket is a charming plant, most sweetly 
Celery it is necessary to have moisture, manure, | scented, and should find a place in every her- 
and heat. Much may be done to keep this |baceous border. These latter usually commence 
crop by mulching with peat-Moss-litter, or old | to flower toward the end of May, and in June 
spent Mushroom-dung. When rain comes it | the hybrid Alstrcemerias or Peruvian Lilies pro- 
will be wise to give it a slight sprinkling of | duce their beautiful colour gradations, ranging 
salt occasionally, or soot.—J. Crook. from crimson to the palest cream. These are 
delightful flowers, of easiest culture, and no one 
who has once grown them wou!'d ever discard 
them, as they increase in strength and beauty 
year by year. ‘hey are easily raised from seed. 
For background plants in early summer the tall 
Cambridge blue Delphiniums and Lupines, white 
and blue, are extremely effective, while for the 
middle of the border Lychnis chalcedonica, 
2 feet to 3 feet in height, will produce its ver- 
milion flower heads in profusion, and the 


A BORDER OF HARDY FLOWERS, 


I nAve a border running N.E. toS.W. ; the west 
side is slightly shaded by some large Apple-trees 
standing on the plot of Grass which is on that 
side of the border. On the other side there is a 
Grass path, and it is quiteopentoallthesun. I 
want to plant this border with perennials which 
would flower in succession. Ihave a few of the old dwarfer-growing Evening Primrose ((Enothera 
White Lily, a few Tiger Lilies, several clumps pibreat be a blate of a elle in the foreground. 
of Campanula, the same of Doronicum (Harpur- | 7, July the Gaillardias should reach the zenith 
Crewe), and also of the old-fashioned White | of their display of crimson and gold, and the 
Pink. Could you sugsest anything to help me] \yito Galega be a mass of snowy Pea-like 
in arrangement, and additions which would not blossoms, some 3 feet or 4 feet high, while the 
be very expensive? The size of the border is charming Gypsophila paniculata will produce 
6 feet wide and 33 feet long. Also, when would its billows of flower-lace formed of countless 
be the latest day to plant ‘ CURATE. | minute white blossoms, set on many-branching, 
*,* You might well plant a few more Lilies | hair-fine stems, to ke followed in August by the 
in your border, such as the buff L. excelsum or | almost equally attractive Sea Lavender (Statice 
testaceum, the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalce- | latifolia). July is the month when the herba- 
donicum), the white Martagon (L. Martagon | ceous Phloxes are generally at their best, and 
album), and the Orange Lily (L. croceum). This | very ornamental are fine clumps of these flowers 
latter Lily is sometimes miscalled the Tiger Lily, | when good colours have been chosen. The pure 
and you may, possibly, be referring to this when | white, white with claret centre, salmon-pink, 
you say you have Tiger Lilies. If this is so you} glowing cerise and crimson, are all excellent 
should procure some true Tiger Lilies, of which | colours; but all pale, washed-out pinks, 
L. tigrinum Fortunei and L. splendens are the | magentas, and purples should be rigorously 
best. The Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis) is| discarded. A good perennial that commences 
an early bloomer, and associates well with the | its flowering period towards the close of July is 
tall Doronicum which you already possess. The] the Cone-flower (Rudbeckia Newmani), whose 
purple Campanula glomerata is the earliest of | orange, black-centred stars are very lasting and 
the Bellflowers, which is followed by the tall | practically impervious to the heaviest rains. 
Campanula grandis, the white form of this plant| Chrysanthemum maximum _ grandiflorum, 
being especially attractive, while the Peach-|dwarfer than the type, while bearing much 
leaved Campanula (C. persicifolia) and its white, | larger star-shaped flowers, is at its best in July. 
double-white, and large-flowered white forms are ; August is the month of the perennial Sunflowers, 
all desirable, and, in the early autumn, the|of which Helianthemum multiflorum and its 
Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis) perfects | double variety Soleil d’Or are the dwarfest and 
its tallspires of blossom. Coreopsis grandiflora | most easily kept within bounds, though H. 
commencing in June bears its bright, golden |rigidus Miss Mellish and H. letiflorus possess 
flowers in profusion for a length of time, andj larger flowers and are of loftier growth. The 
should be in every garden, while of the Day | beautiful white Japanese Anemone is then at 
Lilies, the yellow Hemerocallis flava is perhaps |its best, and the glowing scarlet of Lobelia 
the most pleasing, though H. fulva, H. Kwanso|cardinalis lights up the garden. In some 
fol. var., and the lately-introduced H. aurantiaca | localities this handsome plant will remain in 
major, are all attractive. EKrigeron specious, |the open border through the whole winter 
with its large, lavender, golden-centred stars, | without protection, and break strongly in the 
isan admirable plant, remaining in bloom for| ensuing spring; in others it perishes unless 
many weeks, and the German Irises are effective | taken up and stored under glass. It is usually 
in all positions. Good varieties of these are:| hardier in heavy, damp soils than ina warm, 
Princess of Wales, white ; flavescens, light |dry staple. Practically the last border flowers 
yellow; florentina, white, turning to faint | of the year are the pereunial Asters or Michael- 
lavender ; aurea, golden; atropurpurea, dark | mas Daisies. Of these there are many exct llevt 
purple ; pallida and pallida dalmatica, lavender, | varieties, among the best being Aster Am llus 
deliciously fragrant ; Celeste ; Mme. Chereau ; | bessarabicus,. large purple-blue flowers, dwaif 
Queen of the May; Venusta; -Victorine and | habit ; Aster Harpur-Crewe, white; A. Robert 
Virginius. - The giant Oriental Poppy, with its | Parker, light lavender, tall; A. Archer Hind, 
great blossoms of vivid scarlet, provides a | blue, late ; A. puniceus pulcherrimus, lavender- 
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white, robust and tall; and the pretty little 
A. ericoides, with its sprays thickly studded 
with small Daisy-like flowers. 

We have omitted many good perennials, the 
herbaceous Ponies amongst the number, as we 
think from the lists we have given you will be 
able to make a good selection of really decora- 
tive plants for your border. We should not 
advise you to defer planting later than 
November, while October would he better, as 
it would give the plants a chance of getting 
hold of the ground before the advent of winter. 
In planting do not arrange the same subjects in 
tines, neither dot them singly about the border, 
except in the case of larger plants, such as 
Delphiniums, Lupines, Galegas, Sunflowers, 
and Starworts, which will not look lost by 
being isolated. Plant in informal groups, then 
you get breadth of colour and not the spotty 
appearance which is fatal to the repose of the 
garden picture. 













































































now, though it will not be right to dispense 
with shade altogether as long as the present 
bright weather lasts. Small fires will be required 
at night, and the atmospheric moisture should 
be in proportion to the fire-heat used ; 65 degs. 
at night will be high enough. 


Orchard-house.—Any trees in pts which 
require repotting should receive atvention at 
once. The trees will be better outside as soon 
as the fruits are all gathered, and the house can 
then be prepared for the Chrysanthemums at 
the end of the month. 


Karly Peach-house.—If there was any 
red-spider on the trees use the syringe or the 
hose forcibly to clear it off, and give all the 
air possible night and day. See that the roots 
are in a moist condition ; bud-dropping is often 
caused by a dry border in September and 
October. 

Tomatoes under glass.—In cool-house 
the fruits will now soon all be ripe. This has 
been a good season on the whole, but market 
growers fiad every season the fruits get cheaper. 
The day has gone by when anyone could make 
a living by growing ‘Tomatoes alone, and so now, 
as soon as the Tomatoes are over, the house is 
again filled with Chrysanthemums, or such 
bulbs as Daffodils, which, if boxed or potted 
early, will come into flower soon after Christmas 
without much forcing. A winter crop of 
Tomatoes is often obtained by encouraging the 
young shoots to grow out from the old stems 
after the first crop has been gathered. We 
have often had a good second crop in this way, 
which carries us on till January, or a winter 
crop may be obtained by striking cuttings or 
sowing seeds in July, and having strong plants 
in flower to turn out of 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
early in September. But, as a rule, Tomatoes 
ripened in winter do not pay, as they must 
have a temperature of 60 degs. when the nights 
become cold; and winter ‘lomatoes are more 
liable to disease than in summer, when more 
air can be given. We generally sow our first 
lot of plants early in January, and grow them 
in the lightest warm-house we have, planting 
in good loam with a little old plaster and bone- 
meal mixed with it, either in pots or troughs, 
made by nailing three 11-inch boards together, 
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Conservatory.—If any Palms require 
larger pots, give attention to them immediately. 
The same remark applies to India-rubbers, 
Cyperus alternifolius, Grevilleas, Aralias, and 
other foliage plants which do not require stove 
heat. Where steady robust growth is required 
use a good deal of old turfy loam in the com- 
post and pot firmly. If light stuff is used for 
potting the growth is more rapid, but not so 
firmly built up, and this is more suitable for 
private gardens where the houses are not large 
and lofty. Some of the Hybrid Rhododendrons, 
such as Princess Royal, Princess Alexandra, 
fragrantissima, and Lady Alice Fitzwilliam are 
desirable plan‘s, and may be purchased now in 
bud at a reasonable price. R. Cunninghami is 
a good hardy white. fowering kind for early 
forcing, makes a dwarf sturdy bush. We forced 
a variety last winter named Purity, to come in 
after Cunningham’s White, which we found very 
useful. It has much larger flowers of a very 
pure white. Cunningham’s White is a smalli- 
Howered kind, but it is very free. Heaths and 
hard-wooded plants generally should soon be : 
under cover, but keep them cool. They will] and placing them over the hot-water pipes. 


want no fire for some time. Heaths and Cold-frames.—Fill as many frames as will 
Azaleas are much cheaper now than they used | be required with prepared clumps of Violets. 
to be, Nearly all the Azaleas sold in this| Other frames and pits will now be full of Cycla- 
country now come from the Continent, chiefly mens, Primulas, and Cinerarias. Ventilate 
from Belgium, and as a rule they are nice freely now so long as the nights keep warm. 


flowering stuff, and could not be grown here for | The lights may be lifted up at nights to let the 
the money. Labour is much dearer here than] dews fall on the plants. 


on the Continent, and there is a better climate Wi s 7 : 

‘ : indow gardening.—Keep the window- 
there, and the men are used to the special boxes gay as long as possible by giving liquid- 
work. I believe the London growers can beat niatihtem@eMany. dbiheihowesnemhe tilaae 
the world for Heaths, especially the winter- potkeater cancel The families are away at 

rerines kinc remali Le i 3, - ~ 1 
flowering sae such ae Shida aud a the seaside, and watering is neglected. Take 
moreana, many thousands of which are disposec cuttings of anything required. 


of at the autumn trade sales, and are scattered : 

all over the country. The ‘chief items in the Outdoor een ise eke sae ps 

management of Heaths are careful watering, told upon ae reer re . aie = y 

firm potting in good peat, and good ventilation. | Plants, especially where the beds and borders 
have not been well prepared and manured. 


The buds of the specimen Chrysanthemums are ; 
now swelling rapidly, and liquid-manure may | Many of the best hardy plants are deep rooting, 
be given two or three times a week to robust |@%4 a8 they remain several years in the same 
varieties. The plants should never be allowed | PO3ition only good culture will give good results. 
to suffer for want of water. If this happens I was asked the other day what was meant by 
even once the foliage will lose colour and the| 904 culture, and the ty was, to put it briefly 
buds not expand properly. All the soft, |” well broken up soil 2 feet deep, and manure 
winter-flowering stuff should now have received | $9 Stut the wants of each class of plant epg 
its last shift if required to flower early, and If this was done there would be more flowers Be 
all early-flowering bulbs should be potted. a dry season than there are at present. Beds 0 

‘*Geraniums” and Tuberous Begonias are still 
very bright. The Begonias should have beds 
well prepared. When the time comes to lift 
the tubers, after they are dried, they may be 
packed in sand either in boxes in the cellar or 
under the stage in a cool greenhouse. But they 
need not be lifted till the frost has cut and 
blackened the flowers. Use the hoe often to 
kill weeds and encourage growth ; besides, a 
loose surface keeps out drought. Get in a good 
stock of Tufted Pansy cuttings, either in frames 
or under handlights if possible. Late-flowering 
| Gladioli must have mulch and water, or the 
flowers soon go off. 


Fruit garden.—Early Apples and Pears 
may be gathered as soon as they part easily 
= from the stalk, but no force should be used. A 

“unde d o” northern distrigts the operations referred | good deal of fruit is spoiled, especially late- 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done fram ten days to a E : e ld be lat sping Appl 
fortnight later than is hare indicated, with equally gvoz | @¢ePing, or what should be late-keeping Apples 
717 Sellaeballaliai ake te TE and Pears, through being gathered too early. 


Stove.—Winter-flowering Orchids, such as 
Dendrobium nobile, Calanthes, Cyprip2diums, 
etc., will now be completing their ripening ina 
cool house. Eucharis Lilies which have had 
their season of rest may be placed in heat ag re- 
quired, and have liquid-manure to start up the 
spikes, The earliest Pentstemons will have 
had their last shift, and may be brought on in 
succession. Begonias, Justicias, Hranthemums, 
Pentas carnea, and other winter-flowering plants 
will now require a little warmth to bring theg 
into flower. Foliage plants, as Marantaie 
Pandanus Veitchi,, Dracwnas, Crotons, etc s 
will now be in good foliage if the shade has nob 
been too heavy. Less shade will be required 
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Marie Louise is one of the best autumn Pears, 
and the season of this Pear may be extended by 
Sead aba the crop at intervals of a few days, 

eginning at the south side of the trees first, in 
the case of bush-trees and espaliers. Even on 
wall trees some of the fruits are ready to gather 
tefore the others, and though this may appear 
to be a small matter, by taking note of it the 
season may be extended. By doing this I have 
Marie Louise Pear in season for six weeks, and 
the same, though perhaps in a less degree, may 
be done with other kinds of Pears. It will in 
many country districts be necessary to net up 
the best dessert Apples and Pears, to protect 
them from the birds, as in consequence of the 
dry weather the birds are attacking the fruit, 
and will spoil a lot of the best fruit if not 
checked. Young fruit-trees should be properly 
trained whilst the branchesare pliable. N ewly- 
planted Strawberries should be mulched and 
watered. 


Vegetable garden.—Nearly all Potatoes 
are ripe enough for lifting now. Up-to-Date is 
doing well with us, and our crop will be all 
liftedina very few days. Windsor Castle alsoand 
Sutton’s Satisfaction are good varieties. Crops 
are very satisfactory on fairly. good land, 
though there is disease in places, and there will 
be more if there comes much rain} so that it 
will be better to get them lifted and stored at 
once. There is no better way of keeping 
Potatoes than in a good, fresh condition. It is 
getting late for sowing seeds of any kind now ; 
in fact, all such things as Onions, Spinach, and 
Turnips ought-now to be up. Very few are in 
the position to have many spare frames, but, if 
possible, a frame or two should be found for 
Lettuces and Endive. If strong plants are set 
out now in frames—even if the lights are not 
used for a time—they will come in very useful 
in the winter. Mushrooms are an important 
crop, and the house should now be brought into 
requisition, though the open-air beds will go on 
for some time yeti, if lobed after and watered 
when necessary. A small house, sufficiently 
heated, should be planted now with Cucumbers 
for autumn and winter. They will make rapid 
progress. E. Hospay. 





THH COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 19th.—Cleared out orchard-house t6 
get ready for Chrysanthemums. A little sulphur 
will be burned in the house to clear out insects, 
if any are there, or mildew spores. Planted a 
lot of Daffodils and Early Tulips in boxes for 
early flowering. The Tulips are planted in 
shallow boxes the same as we use for seeds in 
spring, as they do not want much soil. We grow 
thousands of Tulips in this way for cutting, 
and occasionally to make jars and vases for the 
rooms. 


September 20th.—Put in cuttings of Aucubas 
of various kinds in frames. Gathered Early 
Apples and Pears. Planted out Cabbages and 
Lettuces. Earthed up Celery. Trimmed off 
old foliage from Parsley. Potted Azaleas just 
received from Belgium. Sowed more Mignonetie 
in 5-inch pots. Gathered the remainder of 
Tomatoes from one house and prepared the 
house for Winter Cucumbers. 

September 21st.—Made up Mushroom-bed in 
house. We are yet gathering plenty of 
Mushrooms from open-air beds made on the 
north side of a wall. Moved a few of the early 
Chrysanthemums showing colour to conserva- 
tory. Potted up a lot of Her Majesty Pink for 
forcing. These were struck in February and 
planted out in April. Finished potting Straw- 
berries for forcing. Cut away runners from 
early potted plants. Planted Lettuces in 
frames. 

September 22nd.—Moved in from open air 
double scarlet and double white ‘‘Geraniums” 
specially grown for winter flowering. Hitherto 
flower-buds have been pinched off, but they will 
be allowed to flower now. Filled a small frame 
with cuttings of Roses. Also me cudtings 
of some of the old-fashioned Roses, including 
Chinas, Provence, Moss, etc. Put in cuttings 
of Ivies of sorts and Honeysuckle. Made up a 
bed for the double scarlet Anemones by addin 
old cow-manure andloam. Afterwards plante 
the Anemones. 

September 23rd.—Layered various evergreen 
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shrubs, including Laurestinus, Arbutus, Bay- 
tree, and Magnolias. Took up late Potatoes, 
Up-to-Date, and pitted them. Potted up 
Spireas for forcing. Saved seeds of various 
flowering plants. ‘look in Heaths, Azaleas, and 
hard-wooded plants generally. These have a 
house to themselves, which is freely ventilated 
night and day at this season. Thinned Mignon- 
ette just up. Tied Tree-Carnations. 

September 24th. — Gathered late Peaches, 
Plums, early Pears, Apples, etc. Planted more 
frames with Violets for winter flowers. Planted 
a border in front of a west wall with the Czar 
Violet. This is a hardy kind, and generally 
flowers well in this position. Sowed a warm- 
pit with dwarf French Beans. Not much heat 
will be used at present. Earthed Celery. Tied 
up Lettuce and Endive. Put in the last ‘‘ Gera- 
nium” cuttings. Prepared a new piece of lawn 
for Grass-seeds and sowed them. 





THE HYDRANGEA. 


Or the cultural requirements of Hydrangeas 
little need be said. Their chief wants are a 
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is. he flowers are usually of a pale pink 
colour, but under certain conditions and in 
certain soils they are blue. Although usually 
killed to the ground each winter near London, 
it is never destroyed outright. After unusually 
mild winters it will sometimes flower. The 
following are the more noteworthy of its nume- 
rous varieties : Otaksa has sterile flowers at the 
margin of the corymb only; it probably ap- 
proaches the true wild type of the species more 
nearly than any. Var. nigra has very hand- 
some purplish-brown stems. Var. Thomas Hogg 
is a very valuable plant for indoor cultivation, 
having pure white tlowers. Var. Lindleyi has 
only the marginal flowers of the corymb sterile ; 
they are pale rose. Var. japonica rosea has 
also pale rose flowers, but the whole of them 
sterile. Var. stellata has the segments of the 
sterile flowers frequently toothed. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 
THE shortening of the days reminds us that the 
time isnot far distant when we must look for 





‘frost and biting winds, and when it will be. 
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a time, serub it down throughly with soft- 
and warm water, so that there is not 
a trace of insect or eggs left to produce another 
batch of insect life as soon as artificial heat is 
applied. After the roof and wires are cleansed, 
tuke the creepers in hand and sponge every leaf 
on both sides, tie them up neatly, and then 
scrub down the stages, and as a finish clear 
away the old surface-soil and replace with new. 
Scrub out the floors, and when dry all will be 
_in readiness for the return of the plants to their 
winter quarters. Those that have been kept in 
| pots all the summer and continually under glass 
| will need more attention in the matter of 
cleaning the foliage than those that have had 
a spell out-of-doors, and the foliage should be 
closely inspected, and sponging and syringing 
effectually performed ; and after the roots are 
seen to and the pots scrubbed tkey will be ready 
for storing. Those that have been exposed to 
the cleansing and life-giving rains will mostly 
be found to be more thoroughly free from 
parasites than any of the insect destroyers can 
accomplish, and a look of vigour will be im- 
parted to the plants that only fresh air, and 








Hydrangea Hortensia bearing 


free open soil of good quality and plenty of 
moisture. The plants bear pruning well, and 
several of the species, when cut back pretty 
hard in spring and the young shoots subse- 
quently thinned, produce much finer racemes 
and foliage. The Hortensia group, however, 
works freely from the base, and all it requires 
is an occasional clearing out of old stems. 

The specific name of the shrub illustrated, 
which so frequently is transformed into ‘hor- 
tensis” even in works of authority, is really an 
old generic name given to some of the Hydran- 
geas by Jussieu in honour, I believe, of Queen 
Hortense. The species has never been found in 
an undoubtedly wild state, but is one of the 
plants the Chinese and Japanese have cultivated 
from time immemorial, and it was from China 
that it was originally introduced to the King’s 
garden at Kew towards the end of the last 
century by Sir Joseph Banks (according to 
Loudon). The accompanying illustration shows 





admirably how beautiful and striking a plant it 


ty, 


absolutely necessary to get all exotic plants from 
warmer climes than our own under the friendly 
shelter of a glass roof, for, although we are apt 
to abuse our climate and say that we can hardly 
tell winter from summer, there is still a pretty | 
wide margin between the worst July day and | 
the best one in December—at least, as far as | 
temperature is concerned—and those who have | 
any quantity of tender plants to shelter should | 
lose no time in pushing on the work of cleansing | 
the houses and getting everything in readiness | 
for any emergency that may arise. One of the | 
most essential of routine duties in the cultiva- | 
tion of plants under glass is cleanliness, and 
before the houses are packed. to ‘heir utmost | 
limits with plants a thorough cleansing should | 
be given to the interior, and the best way to | 
set about it is to take out everything in the 
way of pot-plants, and. after: loosening and 
pruning in the permanent creepers, so that 


the lights can be operated on effectually, to 





start at one end, and taking one division at 





nineteen flowers in a 12-inch pot. 


plenty of it, can give. Then there are the plants 
that have been planted out, and that need 
lifting and repotting—such kinds as Callas, 
Solanums, and many other things that succeed 
admirably under this plan. Lift the roots care- 
fully by thrusting a steel fork down all round 
the plants, the object being to get all the roots 
as perfect as possible, and having some finely- 
sifted soil, proceed to work the roots into pots 
just large enough to hold them comfortably ; 
pot them firmly, and set the plants under glass 
and water well to settle the soil about the roots. 
Syringe the foliage for a few days, and shade 
if bright sunshine prevails ; ventilate freely as 
long as mild weather prevails, and be very 
careful in attending to the watering, and 
gradually lower the temperature to the mini- 
mum that is maintained for winter before 
applying artificial heat. But with plants per- 
fectly clean in foliage and well established in 
their pots as to roots, they will be in a good con- 
dition to pass safely through the winter. J. 












THE ERIGERONS. 


‘(xm Erigeron in one or other of its many forms 
{ is a plant almost sure to be found in a collection 
} . of hardy plants. For the purpose of grouping 
Ecigeron speciosus superbus is among the best of 
its tribe, and is very free flowering. It is reliable 
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Erigeron glabellus, 
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in all soils, growing vigorously and flowering 
\t freely even in the year of planting. Even quite 
\ small plants, if put out into good ground early 
ib in the year, say during the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, will make fine flowering bushes the same 
season. It is not many hardy plants that doso 
much in so short a time, and once its season of 
flowering begins it is continued for many weeks 
No other species of Erigeron produces the same 
mass of flowers week after week, and this, as 
also its convenient height, has rendered it a 
j useful plant even in the smallest gardeus. Where 
it is so desired, either in autumn or spring, this 
species may be increased to any extent by 
division. Several other species are of quite 
different character, and to these I will refer in 
detail later on. 

The following will be found the most 
important species of Erigeron and well! worthy 
of general cultivation :— 

KE. AURANTIACUS.—This charming species was 
received from Turkestan nearly twenty years 
ago. The colour of the flower-heads was so 
entirely novel and distinct from that of any 
other known species that its flowering was 
looked for with some interest. The species, 
however, proved true to its colour. It is not 
more than 9 inches high in its most vigorous 
condition, and only attains this by the best 
cultural methods. In the rock garden or the 
front of the border the plant should be grown 

freely in groups where the orange-coloured 
heads display themselves to advantage. Slugs 
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are rather partial to this kind during the 
winter, and will speedily devour it if left to 
themselves. The species, as is well known, is 
of close tufted growth after the manner of the 
alpiae Starwort, while the growth is not so 
abundant as to permit of frequent division like 
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Erigeron speciosus superbus. 
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the last-named. The above species may be 
raised freely from seeds. These, if sown now, 
would flower during the ensuing year ; indeed, 
in this connection the plant is worthy of special 
care, as by raising seedlings at intervals during 
the spring months the flowering period may be 
prolonged. 

EK. caucasicus. — A very pretty species, 
introduced to cultivation early in the present 
century. It attains a height of about 2 feet, 
and bears masses of rosy-purple Rhodanthe-like 
heads of flowers. These are not large, but 
their abundance creates a very pretty effect in 
the border. 

EK. GLABELLUS —A free-growing species from 
the North United States, and bearing a cluster 


of purple flower-heads on stems about 15 inches | 


high. It is a useful border kind, readily 
distinguished from others of its kind by the 
numerous florets composing the ray encircling a 
yellow disc. Readily increased by division and 
seeds. 

K. GLAuCcus (syn., Aster bonariensis).—This is 
one of the gems of this genus, notwithstanding 
it is a rare plant in cultivation to-day. The 


species usually sold under the above name is a | 











Hrigeron multiradiatus. 


form of EK. speciosus, a totally distinct plant. 
For the rock garden I regard this as one of the 
finest of all. The florets of the ray are much 


a vigorous sub-shrubby evergreen 
species with free spreading branched 
habit, and when well established will 
reach 18 inches im height and 2 feet 
across. Thesturdy lilac-purple flower- 
heads appear on leafy stems a little 
above the rosettes of leaves. It is an 
easily-grown species, and may be in- 
creased freely from cuttings or division 
when large enough, and doubtless seeds. 
It is said to belong to North America, 
and was introduced in 1812. 

KE. GRANDIFLORUS —This is also an 
excellent species, with dwarf evergreen 
tufts close upon the ea~th, after the 
manner of the alpine Aster. The 
flower-heads are large and of a purple 
shade, and in warm soils this handsome 
species thrives admirably. There is 
pure white form of this plant not very 
plentiful in cultivation, yet a capital 
companion to the above. This white 
form is usually regarded as synonymous 
with the white of the alpine Starwort 
(Aster alpinus albus). Among the 
midsummer-flawering kinds this should 
always be found. 

EK. mucronatus.—This pretty little plant 
with its abundance of Daisy-like blossoms, 
varying in their tints with age, will be better 
known perhaps by the synonym Vittadenia 
triloba. It forms patches 2 feet across which, in 





| the dise yellow. 


| lists, 
_known as E. 
broader than usual, as also the flower-heads. It is sometimes called, is of lighter hu, avd is per- | 
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the late summer and early autumn, will he liter- 
ally smothered with vari-coloured pink and white 
blossoms. The patches of leaves are quite close 
to the earth, while the blossoms attain to a height 
of 6 inches or 8 inches, 

E, MULTIRADIATUS.—A species of recent in- 








Erigeron aurantiacus. 
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troduction from the Himalayas, differing from 
| the rest of its tribe in the great number of its 
ray florets. These are of a purplish shade, and 
The plant grows from 1] foot 
to 2 feet high. 
| E. Royier.—A dwarf-growing and tufted 
species also from the Himalayas, with handsome 
_flower-heads of a bluish-purple hue, each about — 
2 inches across, and disposed in a loose corymb. 
It is about 9 inches high, and an excellent plant 
for the rock garden in good deep soil. 
K. SALSUGINOStS.—There are at least two 

distinct plants in gardens bearing this name, 
the one coarse and weedy, and, by comparison 
| with that under notice, not worthy of cultiva- 
tion. This species flowersin early summer, and ~~ 
produces large handsome heads, each fully . | 
3 inches across, on erect branching stems some ~- 
18 inches high. The ray florets are of a pleasing 
grey-mauve tone, distinctly pleasing, and very- 
| striking and effective. Indeed, the very size of 
the flower-heads renders this one of the most 
valuable. The root stock is composed of a 
creeping and rather dense tuft close to the 
earth. 
| -K. sprcrosus.—At cnce the best known ana 
'most widely grown of the whole family of the 
Fleabanes. The plant, from its easy culture and 
the great, almost endlesssupply of blossoms that 
it produces for months in succession, is well 
| deserving the popularity it enjoys. It is also 
| known =s Stenactis speciosa. Several forms of 
| this excellent plant may be found in hardy plant 
the one figured being the type. A variety : 
8. superbus, or splendens, as it is 





Erigeron glaucus. 


haps the most profusely flowered of this group. 
Another distinct kind, E. s. glaucus, referred to 
in lists as a possible hybrid, is doubtless but a 
good form of the plant under notice, the florets 
of the ray being deep purple. The foliage in this 
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is of a glaucous-grey tint, the plant being of the the object being 


to secure as much bloom as 


same height and equally free flowering. The possible during summer and early autumn. A 
typical species inhabits North-Western America, | warm border and good soil will not be given in 


and has long been known to cultivation. 

These are the most worthy of this group in 
general cultivation, yet apart from them are| 
several hybrid forms that will doubtless be 
heard of in the near future. What seems to 
strike one, seeing the large number of seedlings 
raised, is that as yet no white form of E. spe- 
ciosus has made its appearance. Such a plant 
would prove an acquisition to our gardens. 


| 
| 
| 


Fuchsias as bedding plants.—The | 
Fuchsia is by no means so popular as it was a| 
few years ago—in fact, one seldom finds it so 
well grown as its great beauty would lead one 
to expect. As a bedding plant, however, it 
certainly adds greatly to the charm of a garden, 
for its graceful habit of growth and freedom of 


bloom is even more conspicuous when growing 





strongly in the open air than when trained 
artistically under glass. We have lately seen | 
it very effectively used as a bedding plant both | 
in beds solely composed of Fuchsias, 
or, in the majority of cases, planted 
at rather wide intervals, and the soil 


vain. 


GROWING THE EREMURI. 


In your issue of Sept. 3 I read with interest L. 
Bethell’s description of the Eremuri in Yorkshire. 
As I am interested in this plant I should be 
pleased if you will, in your columns, give par- 
ticulars as to propagation and cultivation of the 
same. Thanking you for the valuable informa- 
tion I glean from your columns week by week. 
EREMURUS, 

*,.* These giant Asphodels are natives of 
Central Asia, and are noble plants for the 
adornment of our gardens, though unfortunately 
their cultivation is not invariably attended with 
success. In some localities they grow so strongly 
and yield such spikes of bloom, self-sown seed- 
lings springing up in numbers around the parent 
clumps, that, to all appearance, they require no 
greater consideration in the manner of culture 
than do such hardy perennials as Delphiniums 





carpeted underneath with some dwarf- 
growing plant. or this purpose 
single stem standards of medium 
height are effective, and certainly as 
regards varieties the single ones with 
moderate size blooms are the best, as 
they not only flower much more pro- 
fusely, but they withstand rough 
gales of wind. Large pyramids and 
bushes are especially useful in the 
flower garden if plunged in small cir- 
cular beds on the Grass, as they make 
a good effect at once, and last for 
many years if care is taken to cut 
them back. Repot them soon after 
Christmas, and then, if kept in a cool- 
house, they will make young growth 
covered with bloom, and be ready for 
a fine display when plunged in their 
summer quarters in May. The great 
thing to ensure continuous and abun- 
dant flowering is to give abundance 
of liquid-manure about twice a week. 
If this is done they will continue to 
bloom right up to the time when 
early frosts compel their being taken 
under cover again for the winter.— 
JAMES GROOM. 

Show Dahlia Mont Blanc.— 
This is a magnificent pure white show 
Dahlia, and when well grown takes a 
lot of beating. Unlike some of its 
class, it usually opens its centre before 
the outer petals begin to decline, 
especially if shading is practised. I 
recently saw some grand blooms of 
it in the garden of. an old Dahlia 
grower, who, by the way, does not 
believe in growing from old roots. 
Not only does he find that growth is 
more vigorous and free flowering from 
cuttings, but also that tubers of many 
varieties kept through the second 
winter often die right out. I have 
heard people say they would try their hand at | 
Dablias, but should have to grow them on the | 
same plot of ground every year, which they | 
think would not answer. I know several 
enthusiastic amateurs so situated who grow 
excellent Dahlias of all kinds, not by heavy 
manuring altogether, but by biennial incor- 
poration of a little fresh loamy compost and the 
use of a little approved fertiliser when the buds 
commence to form.—J. 

Bouvardias in the open.—A really good 
way of employing the large, ungainly plants is 
to plant them in the mixed border in spring and 
allow them to grow and flower at will. That 
large-flowered variety, B.  corymbiflora 
Humboldti, is especially good for this work, as 
by placing three plants in a group and allowing 
them to flower at will quite a beautiful lot of | 
blos oms will result. Plants a year old that 
ilowered in pots the winter previous are the 
best fcr this purpose, these being cut back or 
pruned in March and planted out at the end of 
May. By starting the plants in frames in good 
soil, such may be duly hardened and transferred 
to the border with good balls. No pinching will 
be needed after the plants are pruned in March, 














Erigeron macranthus, (See page 442.) 


or Lupines. In other gardens, though tended 
with assiducus care by past-masters in the art 
of coaxing difficultly-grown plants into vigorous 


| health, they refuse to respond satisfactorily to 


the attentions lavished upon them. A sheltered 
spot should be provided for their reception, and 
good drainage ensured, for the Eremuri are im- 
patient of stagnant moisture about their roots 
in the winter-time. A compost of loam, leaf- 
mould, and peat, with which sufficient silver- 
sand has been mixed to render it porous, seems 
to suit their requirements fairly. With such 
strong-growing subjects a depth of soil from 
2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet is advisable. In cold 
soils the roots may be planted 6 inches from the 
surface, but in hot and dry localities a depth of 
from 9 inches to 12 inches is not found excessive. 
Spring frosts often affect the Eremuri—which 
are then throwing up their flower-spikes— 
disastrously, and therefore anything that retards 
the appearance of these is an advantage, and, 
in hot situations, the deep planting seems to 
have this effect. A mulch of well-rotted manure 
in the late autumn will prove beneficial in pro- 
tecting the plants from the effects of 
hard frosts. The Eremuri like, after flower- 
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ing, to receive a thorough baking, which 
ripens the growth and renders the likeli 
hood of a successful flowering season during 
the ensuing year more probable. A _ cold 
winter, provided that the frost is not allowed 
to penetrate into the ground and to thus injure 
the plants, is more favourable than mild and open 
weather, which has a tendency to start them 
into growth prematurely, when they are often 
seriously damaged by late frosts. During their 
period of growth the Eremuri are benefited by 
a plentiful supply of water. They are impatient 
of root disturbance, the fleshy roots being very 
brittle and easily damaged, and when once 
planted should be left alone, though some 
growers report having shifted them without 
loss. In raising from seed, this should be sown 
as soon as ripe, in pans or boxes, which may be 
placed in a cold-frame, When the seedlings 
appear the pan can be removed to the open 
ground until the growth is completed and 
subsequently dies down. The pan should then 
be placed in some frost-proof structure until the 
spring, when the roots may be removed and 
planted in porous soil in the open garden, 
where, during the first few winters, they should 
be protected from the effects of the frost. 
They may be expected to flower in from five to 
eight years from the sowing of the seed. 

The best known varieties are E. aurantiacus, 
3 feet in height, with yellow flowers; E. Bungei, 
2 feet high, bright yellow flowers; E. himala- 
icus, 8 feet in height, with white flowers: 
K. Olge, 2 feet high, purple flowers ; E. robus- 
tus, 8 feet to 9 feet in height, with pale pink 
flowers ; E. robustus nobilis (syn. E. Elwesi- 
anus), if anything an improvement on the type, 
a gigantic spike being exhibited at the Temple 
show in May; E. spectabilis, 4 feet high, with 
pale yellow flowers; and E. turkestanicus, 
3 feet in height, with yellow-brown flowers. 
Other varieties are Ey Aitchisoni, E  Albo- 
citrinus, E. altaicus, E.-anisopteris, E. Ancher- 
iana, K. angustifolius, EK. bucharicus, E. cappa- 
docicus, E. Capui, E. Griffithi, E. inderiensis, 
EK. Kauffmanni, E. Korolkowi, E. lutens, 
EK. panciflorus, E. persicus, KE. stenophyllus, 
K. Stocksi, E. Suwarowi, and E. tauricus. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA. 


Tus plant is probably better known as the 
Scarborough Lily, and is at present one of the 
most striking objects in conservatories and cool 
greenhouses. Although it is by no means new 
or rare, it well deserves all the care that can be 
given to it, as it comes into bloom at a time 
when bright-coloured flowering plants are not 
nearly so abundant as they usually are. One 
frequently finds it in large pots, crowded with 
bulbs, and that tell at a glance that they have 
occupied the same pot for years. Consequently, 
one is not surprised to find that only a few of 
the strongest bulbs produce flower-spikes, while 
the rest just manage to exist. If the pots are 
shaken out in spring, and all the largest bulbs 
put into pots for flowering, and the small ones 
put into boxes to grow on, a much better effect 
will be produced. I lately saw a greexhouse- 
stage edged with 5-inch pots of this plant, 
five bulbs ina pot, and every one carrying a good 
spike of bloom ; the effect was very striking. 
A few large pots of 10 inches or 12 inches 
diameter are very useful for vases, but, asa rule, 
asmaller size is much more useful, especially 
for indoor decoration. A rather stiff soil seems 
the most suitable for this plant, which is just 
the thing for amateurs with cool greenhouses, 
as it only needs protection from frost in winter ; 
in fact, it may be well grown ina pit or frame 
at all times when not needed to show its gorgeous 
heads of bloom in summer. After the bloom 
has faded the plants are greatly benefited by 
being set out-of-doors during the autumn, or 
until frost seems imminent, when they must be 
placed in winter quarters. As good companion 
plants to these I find the dwarf brilliant- 
flowering Cannas answer admirably, as they have 
ample foliage and very striking heads of flowers. 
They succeed admirably under the same 
conditions as the Vallotas. J.G, 


“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
ali the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifuliy tllustrated. Medium 8vo, 15%. Of all 
Booksellers. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE ESCALLONIAS. 


Tusk form a charming group of shrubs, of | 


which the best known is the popular E. 
macrantha, which has made a home for itself in 
many an English garden, especially in coast 
districts, where it luxuriates with a vigour 
searcely surpassed in its native home in Chili. 
The dark green, glossy leaves of this shrub give 
it a handsome appearance all the winter, while 
clusters of crimson-red flowers adorn it in 
summer for several weeks. In mild places it 
succeeds quite in the open, but, as a rule, it 
must be regarded as a wall shrub. Even in the 
mild districts it is cut down during severe 
winters, but it usually shoots up strongly again 
in the returning spring. There is a variety 
called sanguinea with deeper coloured flowers 
than usual. Somewhat similar to K. macrantha | 
is E. rubra, but the foliage is not so handsome 
and its flowers are paler. HE. Philippiana is a} 
very beautiful shrub and very hardy, as it may 





be grown as a bush in the neighbourhood of 
London. It isan evergreen with small leaves, 
and bears a profusion of large panicles of small 
white flowers in the manner 
chown in the illustration. It 
is a first-rate shrub, and cer- 
tainly one of the best of the 
Kscallonias. KE. pterocladon is 
very free flowering, the small 
flowers being white and pink, 
while E, punctata has dark red 
flowers, somewhat similar to 
those of RK. rubra. Another 
epecies, KH. montevidensis, also 
known as KE, floribunda, bears 
large loose clusters of white 
flowers, and there are varieties 
(usually seedling forms) known 
under different names, especially 
in seaside gardens. Among 
these, that called E. Ingrami is 
one of the best, being hardier 
than EK. macrantha, though not 
so handsome. Being, as a rule, 
of rapid growth and easily pro- 
pagated, the Escallonias have 
of late years become common 
garden shrubs, and they can 
always be safely recommended 
for walls. 


Planting Carnations.— 
More Carnations are planted 
during September than at any 
other time, but the sooner in 
the month the work is done 
the better. Much, however, 
depends upon circumstances— 
how the layers are rooted, what 
kind of soil they are to be 
planted in, and what the situa- 
tion is. Layering is often post- 
poned till too late in the season 
for fear of spoiling the beauty of 
the plants ; consequently should 
a wet, cold time follow the 
operation, roots are formed but 
slowly and transplanting cannot 
be done till October. I have seen plants do very 
well transplanted the first week in that month, 
but, as a rule, those who have a strong retentive 
soil to deal with run a great risk by planting in 
October. The young plants, if not too numerous, 
had far better be put into as small pots as will 
hold them and be placed in cold-frames or pits, 
being all the better if plunged in ashes and 
transplanted to the open border in April. Last 
autumn J saw a number of Carnations being 
planted in a private garden in October, the 
young plants being small and _ indifferently 
rooted, and the soil, moreover, cold and stiff. 
1 am sure that if I could have seen the plants 
this summer they were a poor lot, but many 
are slow to learn that a little extra care and 
trouble at the outset often save loss and dis- 
appointment in the end. Had the plants above 
referred to been not even potted, but merely 
planted closely together in frames, they would 
have stood the winter well, have increased the 
number of their roots, and have, after removal 
to open quarters in April, made good headway 
and bloomed fairly well. In cold gardens a 
spit of the border or bed should be taken out 
and replaced with a light loamy compost.—J. 





OVERGROWN EDGINGS. 


I cruatiy prefer living edgings of some kinds 


for walks, beds, or borders to any kind of tile, 
wood, or stone, but unless they are kept neat 
and even they soon become anything but 
ornamental, and unless folks can make up their 
minds to give frequent attention to this matter 
they had far better go in for some kind of fixed 
dead edging. Of these I should give the 
preference to flint stones, as they do not look 
so formal as tiles, and may be partially covered 
with some dwarf herbaceous plant such as 
Saxifrage or Sedum. I suppose there is no 
living edging equal to Box, if it is neatly laid, 
and kept closely cut in May or June with sharp 
sheep shears, and all gaps closely filled up. 
Then the young growth springs up fresh and 
green, and looks nice all the rest of the year ; 
but if cut late in the summer it looks brown and 
stubby all through the winter and dies back a 
good deal. Ihave lately been in several gardens 
where the clipping has been entirely neglected 


for years, with the inevitable consequence that 


in the place of a neat little edging there are now 
fair sized hedges on both sides of the paths that 
take up valuable space, afford shelter to all 


Escallonia Philippiana,. 


sorts of vermin, and rob the laud to a great 
extent, while nothing short of lifting andrelaying 
will be of any use toward getting them back to 
the shape of edgings. There are many flowering 
plants that make neat edgings, notably the 
common White Pink that flowers profusely in 
May or June, and when the blooms are cut off 
it leaves a neat edging of a pleasing shade of 
green. Then there is London Pride, and the 
hardy Houseleek, White Alyssum, Aubrietias, 
etc., but the value of each and all is greatly 
enhanced by keeping them of an even size, just 
sufficient to mark the boundary they are 
intended for. a. 


Aster vimineus.—It is impossible to 
describe the beauty of this kind, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the gems of this large genus. 
The plant is about 34 feet in height, of a singu- 
larly neat habit of growth throughout, while its 
numerous pure white blossoms possess a perfectly 
natural spray-like arrangement on the slender 
branches and twigs. In the open border when 
left alone the plant inclines outwardly with a 





singularly pretty and graceful effect when in 
flower. 


FRUIT. 
THINNING FRUIT CROPS. 


THE many advantages to be derived from a 
judicious thinning of most kinds of hardy fruits, 
when they sct too freely, ought to be more 
generally understood, for if this were so, and 
growers practised thinning in time, we should 
see fewer inferior samples on the market. All 
gardeners pay special attention to thinning 
Grapes and Peaches in the houses, while those 
crops outside are left te take their chance. 
Suppose, for example, all the bunches that 
showed themselves on a well-ripened Vine were 
allowed to remain, and none of the berries were 
removed, all the feeding and attention that 
could be given them would never produce fine 
Grapes. If this holds good with Grapes, 
why not with Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
and Nectarines? It is, however, more to the 
first that I wish to draw attention, because, 
if trees are allowed to be over-cropped one 
season they seldom produce a crop the next, 
as they are so exhausted as not to be able to 
make fruit buds, and if formed they do not 
become thoroughly developed, so that it is 
impossible for the flowers to produce any fruit. 
We cannot expect, neither is it advisable, to 
have extra large fruit for general use, but an 
even average specimen is of far more value than 
a lot of small ones, unless it be for making 
cider. If we look over the dishes at shows, it 
is astonishing how few varieties are popular, 
and many of. these are only grown for show, 
and by thinning the fruit, together with feed. 
ing, these are made to grow to an enormous size. 
Such fruit is not economical, as it will not keep 
for any length of time; therefore the practice 
of over-thinning and undue feeding is not 
to be recommended. What is required for 
general use are even, fair-sized samples, and 
such crops as do not weaken the trees. 
At the time of flowering it is not all trees 
that are able to withstand the extra strain put 
upon them. We are apt to forget that at this 
period there are many things to contend with. 
If the weather be too wet the pollen seldom 
dries, while if dry and the flowers are deformed, 
the petals drop off before fertilisation has taken 
place, and when this is so the fruit never swells. 
Badly developed flowers, too, will not withstand 
the frost so well as those that are well formed ; 
therefore, if there are only a few flowers, and 
these of the finest quality, there is far more 
prospect of having good fruit than when the 
trees are over-laden. Thinning, too, is seldom 
done early enough, as many are afraid to 
remove a portion of the crop, thinking that if 
more were to drop off it would be a short one, 
forgetting that though the number was less the 
bulk would be quite as great. Iam noadvocate 
of growing simply for exhibition, as such fruit 
is of but little value for any other purpose ; 
but if trees are healthy and the crop evenly 
distributed over them far finer results would 
be obtained. Pears and Peaches on walls are 
usually thinned to advantage, then why not 
Apples and Plums? If this were more generally 
adopted I doubt if there would be a glut of 
fruit one season, and little or none the next, as 
the trees would be in a better condition to 
resist the inclement weather experienced in 
spring at the time they are in bloom. Fruit 
growing, if for profit, should be thoroughly 
understood before attempted, and the same 
applies when grown for private consumption, 
otherwise failures are sure to follow. Many 
gardeners not only fail to thin sutliciently, but 
neglect to doit in time, hence the reason the 
fruit is so small. Some varieties we know are 
more productive than others, and for this 
reason require to be attended to before the 
fruit has grown very large, otherwise much 
mischief will be done to the trees. 


Why some amateurs fail to grow 
good Grapes.—We are constantly reminded 
of the many failures in Vine culture, by in- 
quiries from amateurs as to the reason why 
their Grapes do not come up to even second-rate 
quality, after they have provided good borders 
and given all the usual routine of management 
according to the best information they. can 
gather from books or papers. Now, the Vine 
is such a vigorous-growing subject that it will 
flourish under conditions that would be fatal to 
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‘mentioned fails at times, but 
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many common wayside trees, yet it is not able to 
withstand the accumulated evils that it ineets 
ith under glass. It is a proof of the strong 
itality-of the Vine, that, plant it in what soil 
r situation you like out-of-doors, it will grow 


rigorously, and if it does not produce good fruit | 


t is because our solar heat is not enough to 


Biase, under what ought to be better conditions ? 


Vell, one or two instances that have come under | 
my notice may help to explain some of the | 


causes. (No. 1). Vines healthy and vigorous, 
but foliage blistered and burnt, from the builder 
having put the wires for training the shoots on 
only 6 inches, instead of 16 inches, from the 
glass. 
following winter, and the foliage is now beauti- 
fully green and Grapes double the size; all other 
treatment exactly the same, (No. 2), Foliage 
eaten up by red-spider, interior of vinery 
dust-dry, and no ventilation at the highest part 
of roof, consequently, although the wind was 
blowing through the lower part of house, the 
atmosphere around the Vine-leaves was like 
that of an Egyptian desert, where no vegetation 
can exist. Had movable lights made to top of 
house, reduced the supply of bottom ventilation, 
and increased water supply, and the same Vines 
are now carrying a fine crop. Many other 
builder’s errors might be cited, but the above 
are a. sample of frequent occurrence, simply 
because ne practical gardener was consulted as 
to the suitability of the structure and its fit- 
tings for a vinery. Then we have failures of 
many kinds where the houses are suitable. I 
recently was called in by a lady to see if I could 
explain the reason why her Grapes had deterio- 
rated for years past until the produce was only 
a caricature of what the same Vines used to 
produce. Well, the cause was obvious. Some 
tall forest trees had been allowed to grow up 
close to the vineries, obstructing half the sun’s 
rays, and the roots were in full possession of the 
Vine-border. All the Grape growers in the 
world could not produce good Grapes on Vines 
treated like this; yet because the trees had 
grown up almost unobserved, and the roots were 
out of sight, the owner never thought they 
could be the cause. Then the dry-as-dust bor- 
ders that one meets with would explain a good 
many failures. On putting the inquiry, ‘‘ Have 
you: watered the borders lately ?” one is told, 
“Oh ! yes, they were soaked only a day or two 
ago.” But the first plunge of a steel fork re- 
veals the dusty root-run, where no moisture had 
penetrated for a length of time. Only give the 
Vine rational treatment and beware of nos- 
trums, and no plant or tree that we cultivate 
will be more grateful and repay the attention 
better.-—G. 


Apple Bienheim Orange as a bush. 
—Few will question the value of this old 
favourite, as its good qualities are well known. 
Unfortunately, all cannot grew it, as if in stan- 
dard form—the best for cropping—it takes 
some years before it becomes profitable, and 
many do not care to wait so long fora crop. A 
good return may be secured in a short time if 
this variety is grown as a bush on the Paradise- 
stock. Grown thus it bears freely in a young 
state, and frequently produces splendid fruits, 
which are highly coloured and of a fine shape. 
I would not advise growing it as a pyramid, or 
in any shape needing severe cutting back, as 
this does not conduce to fruiting. In bush 
form, if allowed ample freedom, merely thin- 
ning out crowded wood, it bears freely and in a 
short time after planting. If grown asa pyra- 
mid it is too spreading to form a good tree, and 
does notdike severe pruning. In planting it is 
well to avoid manure. I find liquid-manure 
during the growing season of great value, as ‘it 
assists in finishing the crop and builds up fruit- 
ing wood for.another season.—G. 


Morello Cherries and stocks.—In 
many gardens there is a difficulty with the 
Morello owing to loss of branches by canker and 
gumming, and in cases where it fails it is ad- 
vantageous to-get trees worked on different 
stocks, I found I did much better by having 
the trees on the Mahaleb. Iam aware that the 
use of this stock is greater than formerly, but in 
many cases I have traced losses owing to the 
trees being worked on other stocks. In this 
country, in cold clay or wet soils, the stock 
t much may be 
done to make the soil suitable for it, In gar- 


Remedy—Took the wires down the | 
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| cooking. 
finish the crop. Then why do Vines fail under | 


dens where the Morello fails I have with advan 
tage grown the Kentish Red. This will grow 


freely in exposed places in cold soils and makes | 


a free growth, but the foliage is small. The 


fruits are red, but, if allowed to hang, become | 


dark coloured and acid, and are much liked for 
This variety makes an excellent pyra- 
mid or bush on the Mahaleb stock and soon 
attains a fruiting state. Independent of the 
question of stock is the way the trees are pruned. 
I fear pruning is often accountable for loss of 
trees. 
planted nine years ago have not shown the least 
sign of gumming or canker, and they have had 
little pruning—only some thinning out and 
stopping in the growing season. The trees in 
question were planted at the outset merely as 
an experiment. It is important that these bush 
trees should be on the stock named. Slovenly- 
worked trees should be avoided, as Cherries are 
the worst trees to gum at the union.—%. 





APPLE RIBSTON PIPPIN 


WALLS. 


Ir would be worth while, even in the most 
favoured districts, to grow a few trees of this 
on walls, if only to get some fruit of a different 


ON 








Apple Ribston Pippin on a wall facing west. 


Some bush trees of the Morello that I | 


character from that on espalier, standard, or | 


other trees. Unfortunately, the tree is prone 
to canker, and those who recommend planting 
it largely appear to forget that this Apple, 
though one of the finest, is one of the most 
capricious kinds as to soil and situation we 
have. In spite of all the care that can be 
bestowed on it, it is sure sooner or later to fall 
a victim to canker. Provided, however, there 
is a free outlet for surplus water and the soil is 
fairly warm and good, we imagine anyone may 
succeed in growing the Ribston to perfection. 
Double grafting, using as a stock a strong grow- 
ing variety like Warner’s King, is undoubtedly 
effective. 
Ribston Pippin for home use, we fear that for 
market it is too uncertain. 


crop follows. 





Nectarine Cardinal. — The exceeding 
earliness of this new Nectarine, coupled with 
its extra rich colour and pleasant flavour, 
is sure to make it a great favourite with 


those who require Nectarines early in the | 


year. It isa most significant fact that all the 
early Nectarines are a good deal freer setting 
than the early American Peaches, Amsden 
June excepted, and Cardinal is no exception to 


' the rule. 


While advocating the growing of | 


The trees may | 
bloom very freely, but often only a moderate | 
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ROSES. 


omen 
HYBRID TEA ROSES, 

SOUVENIR DE Woorron appeared ia 1888. It is 
grown ia quantities in the United Stat:s, an 
probably under glass its rather dull red flowers 
lose some of their dulness. A climbing sport ot 
this variety is a good novelty. It grows 
vigorously, and there is room for such free red 
climbers with autumnal flowering propensities 
as this will doubtless prove to be. In 

ComTz Henrt RiaNon we have a pretty 
dwarf bedding Rose, a perfect sheet of bloom 
when it is fully out. ‘he flowers are salmon- 
flesh, shaded yellow. 

Wuits Lavy, a sport from Lady M ry Fitz- 
william, was the outcome of the year 1889. It 
is a superb Rose, with a creamy-white petal like 
a Magnolia. A better grower than its parent, 
and a good seeder. I look forward to this Rose 
to produce some large petalled yellows when 


| taken properly in hand by hybridisers. 


Caronine Trstour will probably always 
remain a standard variety. It is in the way of 
La France, but more Tea-like, with extra large 
loose petals of a firm pink colour, and withal a 


' grand vigorous habit. 


| rosy-pink colour with immense petals. 


| 





Gustave Reais is a Rose the smallest garden 
should contain. It is probably the longest 
budded variety we possess. Its creamy buds 
are useful for cutting, and it is of semi-climbing 
habit, flowering well asa bush, asa pillar, or 
as a standard, 

MARQUISE DE SALIsBuRY is a crimscn 
Camoens. Perhaps the form of flower is 
different, but there is jist that profusion cf 
blossom that makes these two Roses the showiest 
in all the garden. 

TRIOMPHE DE PERNET PERE isa good cherry- 
red bedder, and is not known enough. 

Prxk Rover makes an excellent rambling 
Rose. It has pretty buds of a delicate silvery- 
pink colour. The expanded flowers are not so 
taking, but it is nevertheless a useful Rose, and 
a colour of which we are very deficient among 
climbing kinds. 

DENMARK is a good pot-Rose, but useless 
outdoors. 

The next year, 1891, will be remembered as 
the year of 

KatsERIn Avcusta Vicror1A.—It is a superb 
Rose of a creamy-white colour and glorious 
shape. Being most vigorous in growth and 
free flowering, it possesses all the good qualities 
a Rose should have. It is also an excellent 
kind for under glass either planted out, grown 
in pot, or trained up pillars. The climbing 
sport just announced will be very useful for 
greenhouses. 

MapDAME Prrnet Ducuer is certainly one of 
our best autumnal Roses. Its buds are of the 
colour of Mme. Hoste, but its almost single 
open flowers are white. 

GranpD Duc pr LuxEmgourc pleases everyone 
who sees it. Of even stronger growth than La 
France, it may be best described as a pink 
Vicomtesse Solana and I am certain when 
better known it will be in everyone’s garden. 

In 1892 perhaps the last of Mr. Bennett’s 
seedlings appeared in 

LADY HENRY GRosvENOR.—It has, however, 
not been a success, as it is only good under 
glass. 

La Fraicunvur is of an indescribable fresh 
It is, 
however, a bad grower, and must be renewed 
by budding each year, or, at most, every two 
years. But it will repay anyone to do this to 
secure its very early lovely blossoms. 

MARQUISE LiTra appeared in 1893, and is the 
best red H.T. up to date. Itis a grand show 
flower. 

GERMAINE TRrOCHON is semi-climbing, with 
bronzy-yellow flowers of excellent quality. 

Mme. JoLes Frxcer.—A fine white seedling 
of Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, but not strong 
enough in growth. 

Mmkg. Josrra Combet has much of the Dijon 
race about it. I do not much care for this type 
ef Rose. It is a noble flower when it opens 
well, but that is seldom. Its colour is creamy- 
white, and is very strong in growth. 

The next year, 1895, will, perhaps, be long 
remembered, for some of the loveliest of the 
Hybrid Teas then appeared. 


Mrs. W. J. Grant takes first place. It has 
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been so well placed before the public this season | Grifferaie-stock upon which had been budded | 


that little need be said in its praise. In the 
early part of the Rose year there is, perhaps, 
no Rose to equal it, but in autumn it is lament- 
ably thin. The very beautiful half-climber 

Mme. Apert, CHATENEY must soon be owned 
by everybody. Its rich vermilion-rose blossoms, 
shaded with salmon, are about as attractive as 
those of any kind in cultivation, and it has what 
many novelties lack—that is, fragrance. 

We shall conclude our remarks respecting 
these in the next article. 


ROSES ON TRELLIS. 
Many kinds of trellises are made use of for 
growing Roses against, but perhaps the one in 
the picture before us takes the meed in simpli- | 
city of construction. Elaboration of detail in 
garden-structures is a mistake, ever-apparent | 
until the trivialities are hidden beneath foliage | 
and flower. The simpler the suppcrt the more | 


STRIKING CUTTINGS 
many of the Teas. Now this is not a satisfactory will be helpful at this season of the year. I do 
state of things. Perhaps it will be said that no not advise trying to strike the Tea Roses in 
good gardener would allow suckers to remain autumn. This is best done in July under hand- 
on the bushes, but it is not always con-/ lights in a very sandy soil. What I recommend 
venient to search for them, and Roses| putting in now are the Hybrid Perpetuals, som 
are often planted in positions where to|of the Hybrid Teas, Bourbons, Chinas, Hybrid 
|a certain extent they are not always|Chinese, Ayrshire, and Evergreen, etc. The 
|under our eye. In the third place we have by | Gallicas, Mosses, Damasks, Albas, and other 
|planting these own-root Roses a better suc-| summer Roses are best rooted from layers put 
cession of blossoms. This applies chiefly to the | down in July. ; i 
Hybrid Perpetuals, because we all know how! The plot selected should be out in the open in 
perpetual the Tea-scented and allied classesare full sunlight. Trench the ground at once and 
But with the Hybrids on the Manetti-stock, | work in some good decayed manure and road- 
when the first flush of flowers is over there is a| scrapings. The advantages of trenchin are 
great dearth of blossom for several weeks ; but | very manifest in a season like we have had this 
/with own-root plants this is not the case.| year. Let the land lie for two or three weeks, 
Even before a shoot has developed its blos-| then it will be ready to receive the cuttings. 
soms another sucker-like growth is making| If a heel can be taken with the cutting, it is a 
its way upward, to be finally crowned with| very good practice. These cuttings should be 
flowers. about 6 inches long. The most suitable wood is 
Seldom do we find in gardening perfect union | that which flowered first this season, cut off 
level at an eye witha sharp knife. Leave the 


| 








in keeping it is with the spirit that should! of bud or graft and stock. To show that such 


prevail in the garden arrangements. The hori-| is the case, even the production of fruit-trees| top leaves on and lay the cuttings in the shade 


zontal Bamboos secured by wire to firmly-fixed | upon own roots is freely spoken of amongst 
uprights, rather larger in circumference, are far | professionals, and there is no doubt in the 
more lasting than the soft-wood trellises so|case of Apricots, Peaches, etc., a more 
often seen in gardens, do not shut out the light | healthy class of plant would be the result 
and air, and are easily renewable when occasion | if the plan could be successfully adopted. As 


requires. On such trellises Tea and other Roses | 
grow and spread with 
surprising rapidity. In 
the border here illustra- 
ted, however, the Roses 
do not hold the field 
alone, for the Carnations 
promise, in the near 
future, a rival display of 
beauty and cf perfume 
whos. Clove-perfume is 
as delicious as that of the 
most fragrant Rose. 
Sav oie 


ROSES FROM CUT- 
TINGS. 


HARLY in September the 
preparations for obtain- 
ing a quantity of own- 
root Roses should be 
commenced. Before ex- 
plaining the modus oper- 
andi it will perhaps be 
as well to consider the 
advantages of own-root 
Roses over those that 
are budded or grafted. 
Thesead vantages consist 
of (1) immunity from 
destruction by frost, 
(2) absence of suckers, 
(3) continuity of flower- 
ing, (4) greater longe- 
vity, (5) economy. Con- 
sidering these five points in the order given, | 
loubtless the first one is of great moment to| 
most individuals. It is very disappointing, 
not to say disheartening, to see our favourites | 
totally killed by frost. Although we can | 
be tolerably safe with budded dwarf plants | 
if moulding up with earth is resorted | 
to, yet there are times when we are| 
caught napping, the ground being too hard to| 
carry out our intentions, and, consequently, our | 
plints are almost, if not quite, crippled beyond 
recovery. 

The Arahaiel stock is very tender. I have 
seen it killed outright at the root whilst | 
the plant budded upon this stock was scarcely 
touched. Of course, one remedy for this would 
be to use the seedling Brier as a stock, but this | 
is not obtainable everywhere, and unless we can 
be certain of having plants on the Brier, then I | 
say most decidedly own-root plants are the! 
best. Ifthe cuttings are properly made there | 
will be a continuous throwing up of suckers, | 
but we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
these suckers are also part of the Rose plant. 
Then again, we have no suckers to cut away. I 
was surprised to see quite recently in a first- 
class private garden huge bushes of the Manetti- 
stock growing amongst the Roses. I think had 
they been mine I would have budded on to them 
some good popular kinds or cleared them out. 
Three or four years ago I was looking over some 





in some old fibre until the ground is ready for 
them. They must not le about long, because 
as soon as callused they emit roots, which break 
off quickly if rubbed ever so slightly. When 
planting take out a small trench and cut down 





regards Roses budded on the Manetti, let any- 





Roses over a Bamboo trellis. From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


one dig up a plant after being planted three or four 
years, and he will generally find a mass of roots 
springing from the Rose plant at the junction 
of bud and stock. This proves that Roses have 
a natural inclination to make roots, and it cer- 
tainly is more in accordance with Nature’s 
methods. Were it not for this rooting from 
the bud, Roses on the Manetti would be very 
short-lived. On the contrary, own-root plants 
practically never wear out. We see this in 
some of the grand specimens of climbers in old 
gardens. For these climbers, pillar Roses, 
hedge Roses, shrubbery Roses, cemetery Roses, 
and indeed everywhere where one wishes to | 
treat them as shrubs, own-root plants are | 
decidedly preferable. Then on account of the 
greater economy of own-root plants I recom- | 
mend them. If well-rooted plants are carefully | 
put out in good fibrous soil, they quickly over- 
take their budded brethren, although at first, 
they have poor puny tops compared to theirs. | 
In grouping Roses one does not want to be con- | 
stantly filling up vacancies, and this we are| 
bound to do if budded plants are employed. | 
There is a saving both in the plants required | 
and in the time occupied in attending to their | 
requirements, also in their production. Good | 
own-root plants may be obtained in twelve 
months, whereas twenty-four months from the 
| planting of the stocks are necessary to produce 
budded plants. 





beds of Roses, and could have cut away almost 
a barrow-load of wild suckera of tha De la 


Having said this much in favour of own-root 
Roses, perhaps a few hints as to 


the soil with a spade, so as to form, as it were, 
a wall of soil. Place a 
small quantity of a mix- 
ture of old Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, sand, wood-ashes, 
and pot-mould in the 
row, and stand the cut- 
tings about 4 inches 
apart on to this compost, 
and slightly lean them 
against this wallof earth. 
Only just the point of 
the cutting should ap- 
pear above ground. Then 
dig up some soil and 
give a fair treading to 
firm the cutting; then 
another row abou 12 
inches from the first one 
may be prepared ina like 
manner. Nothing further 
will be necessary until 
sharp frosts threaten ; 
then, if possible, cover 
over all the surface with 
a layer of leaves or light 
litter. If the frost draws 
up the cutting, it must 
be pushed down again 
when a thaw takes place, 
and a favourable oppor- 
tunity must be seized 
when the soil is dry to 
tread the cuttings up 
firmly. If kept tho- 
roughly clean, the fol- 
| lowing summer some tine plants will be pro 
duced. These should be removed early in 
October to their permanent quarters. ~ Lift 
| them very carefully, and when replanting put a 
_half-peck of good soil around the fine Abrots 
roots. I would not recommend putting in 
cuttings of delicate miffy growers such as Loui; 
/van Houtte, Horace Vernet, Xavier Olibo, and 
_such like, but varieties of the style of Charles 
Lefebvre, La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
John Hopper, Mrs, John Laing, Captain 
| Hayward, etc., strike most freely. To ensure 
| success, put cuttings in early. 





Rose Mme. Edouard Helfenbein 
(Tea).—This variety is a worthy addition to 
the very vigorous non-climbing Teas, of which 
Marie Van Houtte and Mme. Lambard are good 
examples. The colour of the variety under 
notice is of the shade generally known as old 
gold ; the centre of the flower is tinged with a 
salmon shade, with fawn-coloured .outer petals. 
Perhaps the flower is too rough or irregular in 
form for exhibition, but for the garden it is 
superb, and I can highly recommend it.—E. 


Roses on their own roots.—I believe 
that all Roses that thrive upon their own roots, 
and they are numerous, will grow as vigorously 
and flower as freely as they do upon foster roots. 
Further, the plants are likely to live longer, for 
| they are indestructible to this extent, that if a 
hard winter kills them to the grotind they will 
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shoot up again from below. After some trials 
and careful observation I have come to the con- 
clusion that time and patience are two very 
requisite things. With our trade growers it is 
very much a matter of expediency and profit 
obviously to insert a bud upon strong roots and 
to confine all that root force in one channel— 
that is, to the bud; a strong plant must be 
quickly grown, for something like a balance 
must be created. But we have no assurance 
that such plants are the best in the end. We 
often find them giving way or getting weaker 
after a few years. Fora permauency I firmly 
believe that own-root Roses will be the most 
reliable. If it is a question of waiting two, 
three, or four years it is better in the end. 


This period of waiting is really that of gradual | 
growth and development of the plant. It is| 
rapid in some cases, more prolonged in others, | 
For example, | 
of that. 


but none the less permanent. 
three years ago I planted a group 
lovely Tea Rose, Marie Van Houtte, the 
plants being recently-struck cuttings. It was 
done for comparison with another established 
group of plants on the seedling Brier-stock. 
These young plants grew a little, and withstood 
(he two past winters as 
well as the stronger ones. 
But at first they did not 
do what is characteristic 
of thisand most Tea Roses 
—send up those strong 
secondary shocts from 
the base of the plant, 
terminating in great 
clusters of bloom pro- 
duced in autumn. I was 
beginning to have doubts, 
but this season the de- 
sired result has come 
about and each plant 
has doubled its original 
strength and stature with 
vigorous shoots. A little 
reasoning proves what is 
said above—time must 
pass. The cutting on its 
own roots naturally has 
a balance of root and 
branch. Its accession 
of strength must be 
gradually and _progres- 
sive. The unseen force— 
that is, the roots—must 
grow, and top-growth 
will then be responsive ; 
whilst in the case of the 
Teas free growth is in- 
variably followed by 
abundant bloom. Own- 
root Roses will attract 
even more attention in 
the future. If the 
nurserymen’smethodsare 
expeditious, it does not 
follow that they are the 
best. Of course, they 
have advantages, and | 
readily recognise them. 
We should tire of wait 

ing to possess ourselves 
of new kinds if we had to wait for own 
root plauts, but there is no reason why we 
should be slaves to custom in regard to older 
varieties, and we have much to gain by estab- 
lishing them on their own roots.—H. A. 


Tea Rose Ernest Metz.—This is one of 


the many splendid Tea Roses M. Guillot has | plants from three to four immense blossoms are | 


raised. It was intreduced ten years ago. The 
growth is excellent, strong and stiff, with hand- 
some foliage. Nearly every bud is of beautiful 
form, and even the crippled flowers are of good 
shape in the young state. When grown upon 
standards or half-standards, the flowers come 
of surprising size, not, as might be supposed, 
upon the large wood, but more often the best 
blooms are cut from quite small growths. 
cannot recommend it as a garden Rose, 
blooms are not over-numerous; but for exhibitors 
it is invaluable. 

Six good dark Roses (Toby).—Abel Carriére, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Charles Lefebvre, Eugene Furst, 
Gloire de Bruxelles, Duke of Connaught. 

Rose Mme. Alfred de Rougemont is 
an excellent variety that should be in every 
garden where good decorative kinds are prized. 
The whole of these Noisette and Bourbon Per- 
petuals are well worth growing. They are so 


A good window Cactus (Cereus speciosissimus). From a 
Mr. A. H. &therington, Mortlake. 
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useful for cutting, and although they lack the 
refinement of their rivals, the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, they nevertheless have the merit of being 
quite hardy and most of them make capital 
town Roses. What conduces to the particular 
attractiveness of the Rose under notice is the 
exquisite carmine-tinted buds, contrasting so 
prettily with the pinkish-white expanded 
| flower. The blossoms are produced in real 
| Noisette style. The great beauty of this Rose, 
‘and, indeed, of all the tribe, is most revealed 
when trained in pyramidal form and very 
sparingly pruned. By isolating them in sunny 
positions in good soil they are veritable cones 
of blossom the best part of the summer and 
autumn. 





CACTI. 


Atmost all of the large family of Cacti are 
most grotesque and unique in appearance, 
and among the showiest of our greenhouse 
plants. The flower of Cereus speciosissimus, 
here illustrated, it will be seen is considerably 
larger than the 5-inch pot it is growing in. 
| This was introduc:d from Mexico in 1815, and 





)it isa matter of surprise to all who have once 
cultivated it that we so seldom find this grand 
|plant in any but an old greenhouse. No plant 
1s more easily grown, and few have such 
gorgeously coloured flowers, often exceeding 
8 inches in diameter. Even upon very small 


frequently produced, These are scarlet and 
| purplish-crimson, with a shade of blue in the 
centre. As a window plant we have known it 
keep in good condition and flower annually with 
the greatest freedom. It should be potted 
firmly in a compost of two parts loam, one of 
decayed manure, and the remainder of old mortar 
‘rubble and coarse sand. Cacti need very little 


One | water in spite of their more or less succulent | 
for the | appearance, and it shuuld bealmost entirely with-| 


held from late autumn until the following spring. 
| Another very beautiful Cacti is found in Cereus 
| flagelliformis, often called Rat-tailed 
| This is much earlier in blooming, not so large, 
_and either a clear red or pink, varying upon the 
same plant. Wich a little selection one can 
have the Cereus in flower many months in the 
year, certainly from early March until Decem- 
ber. In C. Macdonaldia we have a very showy 
‘blossom from 12 inches to 14 inches in diameter, 





photograph by 


Cactus. | 
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and flowering in July. C. grandiflorus is of 
| peculiar form, and although one of our showiest 
| flowers, not often seen in its full beauty on 
account of its night-flowering properties. The 
flowers commence opening b; seven o’clock in 
the evening, are fully expanded by eleven, and 
by three to four o'clock in the morning are 
quite faded. In the ‘‘ Dictionary of Gardening” 
we read that ‘‘the calyx of the flower when 
cpen is nearly 1 foot in diameter ; the inside, 
being of a splendid yellow colour, appears like 
the rays of a bright star; the outside is of a 
dark brown. The petals, being of a pure white, 
contribute to the lustre ; and the vast number 
of recurved stamens in the centre of the flower 
make a fine appearance. Add to all this the 
| Strong, sweet fragrance, and there is scarcely 
any plant more deserving of a place in the 
Stove.” Upon a wall it takes up very little 
room, and may be had in flower from June until 
August. Other grand species are C. coccineus, 
with its large and deep scarlet blossoms ; 
C. fimbriatus, rose coloured, and red fruit the 
|size of an Orange; C. fulgidis, orange-scarlet ; 
|C. pentagonus, white; C. serpentinus, green, 
purple, and white ; and C. pleiognus, purplish- 
red, ard growing about 
6 inches high. 

Any odd corner of a 
heated greenhouse will 
grow the majority of the 
above, merely bringing 
forward to a lighter and 
more favourable position 
as soon as flower-buds 
show. 








Cosmos bipinna.- 
tus.—lIf only on account 
of the lovely pyramid of 
its unique foliage, this 
should prove invaluable 
in many parts of the 
garden, more particularly 
where it is possible to 
form large groups here 
and there. Indeed, so 
far as its flowering is 
concerned, even in hot 
summers one has to be 
satisfied with foliage 
alone, unless special pre- 
cautions are taken, or a 
special mode of culture is 
indulged in. Above the 
abundance of its beautiful 
leaves the elegant rose, 
mauve-shaded flowers are 
very showy, and in sunny 
or favoured localities it 
would repay for prompt 
and early attention. In 
other districts — and 
these, perhaps, the more 
numerous—it would be 
well to treat it more in 
the way of a biennial. By 
sowing the seed attheend 
of July and growing the 
plants on, a start would 
be made that would find its reward the follow- 
ing year, not only in larger bushes, but in a free 
and prolonged flowering also. Itshould alwaysbe 
planted in the hottest situations quite removed 
from shade, and in good condition is a fine plant 
indeed. Though strictly an annual, its rather 
late flowering minimises its value, though this 
may be altered by starting the plants in the 
previous year. 

_ Delphinium nudicaule.—This attrac- 
tive and dwarf-growing Delphinium is now 
| flowering with me, the plants raised from seed 
/sown in April. It seems, therefore, that this 
species of Delphinium, in common with some 
other perennials, can by careful treatment be 
made into an annual if it has early and proper 
treatment as soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle ; say, potting each singly as 
soon as large enough, and growing on into size 
in a cold-frame previous to planting out in 
| prepared ground. It should be a raised spot on 
| which this Delphinium is planted, and then it 
| becomes perennial, a little care being necessary 
to keep the roots well covered with soil during 
(the summer. When planted in damp, low 
ground the roots are apt to perish. It is well 
deserving of culture on account of its colour.—D, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


LITHOSPERMUMS, AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM. 


Ix looking over some books to-day, I noted a 
paragraph on Lithospermums, in which the 
writer threw out the idea that only one or two 
species were really hardy plants; in fact, 
special allusion was made to L. Castoni as 
being one of the doubtful hardy kinds. 

L. GAsToNtI is a most distinct plant and is 
found at high altitudes on the Psrenees. It 
forms strong underground woody shoots, or 
root-stocks ; from these arise fleshy, leafy 
stems, 4 inches to 12 inches high, varying 
according to the richness of the soil or the age 
of the tuft. The flowers, of a beautiful azure- 
blue, with a white centre or eye, are borne in 
terminal erect clusters; occasionally the 
blossoms are more or less suffused with red. It 
is a ditticult subject to establish. I have 
grown it successfully in the ordinary nursery 
borders. I have it also in pots of various sizes 
without the slightest covering or protection, 
and rarely lose a plant. In planting it, I like 
to mix the soil pretty freely with nodules of 
stone. The soil, however, should be enriched 
by well-decayed manure. 

L. GRAMINIFOLIUM.—No alpine garden should 
be without this. It forms large, half-woody 
root-stocks, with tufts of grassy leaves resting 
upon the earth (and in this fact lies the danger 
in winter to the well-being of the plant). From 
these Grass-like tufts arise slender, wiry stems 
§ inches to 12 inches high, surmounted by a 


L. PETRE=UM (the Rock Gromwell).—This 
forms little Lavender-like bushes, the leaves 
being of a greyish silvery shade, with compact 
clusters or heads of pendent, violet-blue flowers, 
which appear in July. It should be planted on 
rockwork in deep rich sandy loam. Not diffi 
cult to grow, but very impatient of being trans- 
planted. 


MARGUERITES OR PARIS DAISIES 
FROM CUTTINGS. 


DurtinG the past week we have had a number of 
queries from our readers relating to the above. 
Most of them complain that the cuttings look 
fairly well until the new year sets in, when 
they rapidly fail and die off. Now there are 
several causes of this ; but when readers do not 
state how they have treated their cuttings, nor 
give any guide as to their appearance when 
failing, it is, of course, impossible for us 
to give any reliable answer. It may be 
that the cuttings were kept too wet or too 
dry; the first causing damping off, and 
the second so severe a withering that they 
never completely recover, hence their gradual 
failure, which would not be very noticeable 
until December or January. Cuttings that are 
too young and succulent will damp off quickly ; 
those made from almost matured wood linger 
on and look fairly promising for some time, but 
if we examine these we find scarcely any roots 
made, and oftentimes none. Then there isa 
most serious insect pest which attacks them. 
This is a tiny maggot that eats between the 
cuticles of the leaves, and leaves a more or less 





cluster of pendent blossoms, six to a dozen 
together, lovely, bell- 
shaped, intense deep 


circular track of greyish-brown decay. We 





blue flowers, which 
continue for weeks in 
succession. In plant- 
ing it, dig out the 
ordinary soil to a 
depth of 24 inches, put 
in 6 inches of drain- 
age, then fill up to 
within 6 inches of the 
top with a compost 
of loam, nodules of 
stone, plenty of white 
sand, and a little de- 
cayed manure.  J'or 
the last 6 inches add 
much larger pieces of 
stone, place these in 








perpendicular _posi- 
tions, and amongst 
these the plants can 
be inserted. It will 
be seen that with the above arrangement the 
foliage of the plant would rest upon the upper 





The Gentian Gromwell (Lithospermum prostratum), 


Gnd much the same pest in Celery and the 
| Chrysanthemum, which last, by-the-way, is the 


edges of the stones instead of on the earth. It | family the Marguerite belongsto. Pick off and 
might also be planted in crevices of rocks, the | burn the first leaves showing any signs of this 


plant being placed in a horizontal position. In| pest. 


this case, however, it is important that there 
should be abundance of the above-named com- 
post behind the rocks for the plant to root 
into. Another little-known plant and one rarely 
seen is 

_L. ornmronivm, a perfectly distinct species. 
It forms spreading tufts, composed of large 
obovate leaves, which are leathery in texture. 
The blossoms, of a pleasing light, almost sky- 
blue shade, broadly campanulate in shape, are 
borne in loose terminal clusters on short, 
slender stalks. It should be planted in shel- 
tered positions, say under an overhanging rock 
or bush or amongst Heather, and go placed as to 
be sheltered from the rays of the early morning 
sun, in very sandy peat, the same as is used for 
the hard-wooded Ericas. A little lime-stone or 
old mortar can be added ifat hand. Water as 
little as possible over the foliage. 

L. PRostRATUM (the Purple Gromwell) is so 
well known and so great a favourite that I need 
scarcely say anything about it. No collection 
should be without it, forming as it does such 
exquisite sheets of deep gentian-blue.. In the 
next species, 

L. ROSMARINIFOLIUM (the Rosemary-leaved 
Gromwell) we have one which is certainly not 
hardy, but is nevertheless so valuable as a 
winter-flowering greenhouse shrub, that we can 
ill afford to lose it. It forms erect bushes 
2 inches to 18 inches high, much branched. 


The flowers are deep blue, suffused in parts with 
white. 


Once the tiny maggot is allowed to 
develop into a fly, a large number of eggs will 
be deposited, and the maggots increase very 
rapidly. Fumigation and syringing can have 
no effect, the enemy being between the cuticles 
or skins of the leaves. Cuttings should be taken 
| when the growth is still soft, and yet not so ex- 
\ceptionally succulent as often happens upon 
| plantsturned outin the open ground. Make them 
some 4 inches in length ; cut off cleanly, and take 
alittle care in trimming off the few lower leaves. 
Do not strip them off and so injure the lower 
| part of the cutting in such a way as to invite 
|decay. Use a compost of leaf-soil, loam, and a 
| little coarse sand. 


| 
| 





Plants for large beds (Sundial).—If 
you require your beds permanently gay from 
| early spring to autumn we think you will have 
to rely on spring bulbs—Narcissi, Tulips, and 
such-hke—surfaced with Myostis dissitiflora, for 
the early display, and bedding plants, of which 
the best are tuberous Begonias, for later effect. 
Begonias will remain decorative until cut down 
by the first frost. Of course, this system will 
entail a period of flowerlessness extending from 
the time that the spring bulbs cease blooming 
until the Begonias have produced their first 
\blossoms. You might instead of the Begonias 
employ Zonal Pelargoniums or the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, such as Mme. Crousse or Souvenir 
de Charles Turner, both of which are of charm- 
ing tints and are exceedingly floriferous. Were 
‘the beds our own, however, we should unhesi- 
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tatingly plant the two larger ones with Tea 
Roses, surfaced with Tufted Pansies. The 
Roses would not begin to expand their blossoms 
until mid-June, but the Pansies would come 
into flower much earlier, and there are few 
more beautiful sights than the young, claret-red 
shoots of the Roses rising from the lavender 
flower-sheets of some of the best Tufted Pansies. 
When the Roses have once commenced to bloom 
they continue to produce their flowers, with but 
little intermission, until the late autumn. For 
the middle bed you might have the centre filled 
with a clump of, say, 10 plants of Yucca fila- 
mentosa, which would not grow high enough 
to intercept the view. Round these you could 
have a good strain of Polyanthus for spring 
flowering, replacing them in the early summer 
with the scarlet Lobelia cardinalis, Queen 
Victoria, and Salvia patens, the vivid vermilion 
of the former and the intense blue of the latter 
forming a charming contrast. Two or three 
dozen bulbs of the Cape Hyacinth (Galtonia 
candicans) planted amongst these would, with 
their tall spires of ivory-white bells, form a 
striking colour effect. 


Anemone sulphurea and A. Robin- 
soniana from seed.—I should feel greatly 
obliged if you could kindly tell me the best way 
to raise Anemone sulphurea from seed, also 
Anemone Robinsoniana, as I want a quantity of 
both, and roots are expensive ?—ANEMONR. 

*,” Sow the seeds in the spring in pans of 
light soil in a cold-frame, and prick out when 
large enough into a prepared bed of a porous 
compost. This bed should be kept moist and 
partially shaded from the time the seedlings 
wre transferred to it until they have died down, 
when they may be removed to the positions they 
are intended permanently to occupy. ee 


Preserving Gladiolus corms in win- 
ter.—I have in an open border several Gladiolus” 
corms. Ishouldbe pleased if through the meditm ~ 


of your paper you would advise me as to what 


course I should adopt for their preservation — 


during the coming winter ?—EREMURUS. ; 

*.* When the leaves of your Gladioli begin t 
zet yellow in the autumn, the corms may be lifted 
and hung up by the leaves in a dry, frost-proof 
outhouse until they become thoroughly dried 
off. They should then be taken down and the 
withered foliage and dead roots removed from 
the corms, which should be stored in a box of 
silver-sand until required for planting in March. 
It is quite possible, however, that upon inspec- 
tion you may find the corms not to have 
attained flowering size, when it would be useless 
planting in the border for effects, and they 
should be grown in a reserve for another year, 
fresh corms being procured to take their place 
in the border. 


The mixing craze is carried to great 
lengths, and often with very bad effect, in 
present-day bedding. A charming collection of 


the old-fashioned scented-leaved ‘‘Geraniums” ~ 


to be seen recently had planted among it a few 
weedy Gaillardias and Celosias that were any- 
thisg but helpful. Certainly there were no 
flowers to speak of on the ‘‘ Geraniums,”’ and 
neither were any wanted, as the variety of form 
and colour in the leafage was sufficiently attrac- 
tive in itself, and would have been restful to the 
eye had there been noattempt to brighten it by 
mixing with it flowers of garish colours and in- 
congruous forms.—J, 


Lilium candidum variegatum.— 
Variegated varieties of many plants are by no 
means improvements on the typical forms in 
any way, but the leaf-markings in this case are 
very pretty during the autumn and winter. The. 


foliage is of the same shape as that of L. can-. 


didum, the margin of the leaves having a broad 


band of yellow ruining the entire length. At. 
first sight it looks a good deal like the yellow. 


variegated Funkia. The flowers are not quite 


so good as those of the type, but are produced - 


abundantly enough to make it worth growing 


on this account, while the foliage serves to. 


brighten up the border in winter. 


Aster St. Brigid.—This variety belongs 
to the Novi-Belgi group, and promises to be 


among the most useful of this beautiful family. . 


The name will not be familiar to many at the 
present time, as it is a new variety. But we 
were struck with its distinctness and beauty. 
The flowers are produced in an erect, freely 
br inched panicle, and pure white save fora flush 
of delicate pink near the tips. 
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FERNS. 


THERE are numerous Ferns that naturally grow 
upon trees and in the crevices of rocks, and that 
do not conform kindly to ordinary pot culture ; 
indeed, many species can only display their 
beauties to perfection when placed in elevated 
positions. Such positions are plentiful enough 
in ferneries built with stone or similar material | of the basket when hung up. 

made to represent, more or less, natural rocks. Ferns of a robust habit of growth, 
But in ordinary plant houses these points of r 
vantage occur less frequently, and, therefore, 
the next expedient is to plant in baskets and 
suspend them from the toof. Basket Ferns 
need not be confined exclusively to glass-houses ; 
on the contrary, there are numerous kinds 
which flourish admirably when suspended in 
the windows of dwelling-houses, or even in the 


peat, turfy-loam, 
num Moss, and 


basket in a tub or tank. 
found suitable for basket culture—viz., 
GONIOPHLEBIUM APPENDICULATUM, — 








Maiden-hair Fern in hanging-basket. 


open air, if shaded situations are selected for | fronds 
them. 


necessary under ordinary pot culture, inasmuch | reddish-crimson. 
as the roots are more liable to suffer from | thrives admirably in a cool-house. 

drought, and if their wants in the way of | NoTHOCHLANA TRICHOMANOIDES.—This is a 
moisture are not properly met, the fronds ‘choice plant for a medium-sized basket. Its 
speedily shrivel, and, except in the case of fronds, which are from 12 inches to 18 inches, 
those of leathery texture, never recover so as are long and pendulous, and the rachis is black. 
to be perfectly satisfactory. The best baskets |The pinne, which are somewhat ovate, are 
for Ferns are those in which the wirework /intensely green on the upper side, clothed with 
is tolerably close, as in that case the soil ‘a white tomentum beneath. It enjoys strong, 
does not get washed away so readily as it would /moist heat, but does not like watering with the 
be in the case of baskets in which the wires syringe. It comes from Jamaica. 

are further apart. A thick layer of living Sphag- N. rura.—As regards treatment, the require- 
num Moss should be placed on the bottom and ments of this species are similar to those of the 
round the sides, and upon this may be laid the. preceding. Its fronds, which are from 12 inches 
soil. The Sphagnum, from its tendency to hold | to 18 inches long, are pendulous. Jamaica. 
water longer without rotting than any other N. stnvata.—This elegant Mexican Fern 
kind of Moss, not only prevents the soil from thrives best in a greenhouse temperature, 
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‘falling through the meshes of the wire, but 
eae & more uniform degree of moisture 
(i ae | about the roots than could be obtained by the 
BASKET FERNS, | use of any other kind of material. Rough shes 
leaf-mould, chopped Sphag- 
a small portion of sharp sand 
form a good compost for basket Ferns. To these 
ingredients may also be added some nodules of 
charcoal, which tend to keep the soil open and 
porous, and do not add materially to the weight 
In basketing 
a much larger 
proportion of loam is necessary for their main- 
tenance than is needed in the case of more deli- 
cate kinds, but all of them require copious sup- 
plies of water, which, until the fronds become 
too large, may be given them by immersing the 
The following will be 


The 


of this species attain a length of from 
Ferns in baskets need more care in| 12 inches to 15 inches ; they are pale green, and 
order to produce handsome specimens than is|the whole frond prettily netted with lines of 


It is a native of Mexico, and 
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although it objects 


to a dry atmosphere. 
habit and size it resembles the two species just 
named, but is, nevertheless, very different from 
either of them. 

DAVALLIAS. — The majority of Hare’s-foot 
Ferns, as the Davallias are called, are eminently 


In 


adapted for cultivation in baskets. From their 
stout, creeping rhizomes are produced great 
quantities of fronds, elegant in outline, and in 
most instances of a pleasing shade of green. 
The soil for Davallias should not contain much 
loam, and what is used should be rough and 
turfy. 

D. BuLtaTa.—The rhizomes of this species 
wind round a basket rapidly. They are clothed 
with bright ferrugineous scales, a circumstance 
which has obtained for it the popular rame of 
the Squirrel’s-foot Fern. Its fronds, which are 
freely produced, are finely divided, and 
of a lively green in colour —thus, when 
well established, making an effective plant. 
It is, however, only to be had in full beauty 
half the season, as it is deciduous, losing 
its fronds in autumn. During its season 
of rest it must not be dried up or neglected ; on 
the contrary, a fair amount of water should be 
given in order to keep it from shrivelling. If 
wintered well, the young fronds break up from 
the rhizomes in spring with increased vigour, 
and in their young state are of a lovely shade of 
green, somewhat resembling that of young 
Larch. It requires strong heat to start it in 
spring, but after the fronds are well developed 
it will thrive in a cooler temperature. 

, D. PALLIDA, perhap: better kn wn in gardens 

by the name of D. Mooreana, mikes a grand 
specimen when { eated as a basket plant, 
although it is for the most part cultivated in 
pots. Its fronds are beautifully arched and 
spreading. The } ant when well grown forms 
a large and majestic specimen. 

D. Tyrrmanni. — This species is much 

less robust in habit than the receding. 

Its rhizomes are stout and densely clothed 
with large, pure white, chaffy scales. 
The fronds are from 6 inches to 12 inches 
in length, somewhat rigid in texture, and 
intensely green. Independent of the attractive- 
ness of this Fern asa basket plant, I have found 
its fronds to be most useful in the composition 
of button-hole bouquets and shoulder sprays, its 
rigidity enabling it to resist curling or flagging. 
During summer it may be grown ina, cool-house. 
It comes from Northern India. 

D, FIJTENSIS PLUMOSA.—This is distinguished 
for its beauty, even in a family remarkable for its 
general elegance and ornamental properties. 
The rhizomes are slender, creeping, and clothed 
with ashy-grey chaffy scales. The fronds are 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in length and much divided, 
the segments being slender and of a vivid green 
colour. The general outline of the fronds is that 
of a beautiful drooping ostrich feather. It 
require stove heat. 

D. canartensis.—This is a beautiful green- 
house Fern, which, although somewhat less 
graceful than some of those already mentioned, 
cannot be overlooked. The rhizomes are stout 
and densely clothed with rusty-brown chaffy 
scales. Its fronds, which are upwards of a foot 
high, are broad and much divided into narrow 
deep green segments, which, when fertile, are 
enlivened by numerous reddish-yellow sori. D. 
canariensis is the type of the genus, its scaly 
rhizomes presenting a striking resemblance to 
a hare’s foot. It comes from Madeira. 

ADIANTUM CUNEATUM GRANDICEPS.—A bold 
growing form of the Maiden-hair Fern most 
commonly used for bouquets and _ general 
decoration, but with this addition — it 
develops upon the ends of its fronds broad 
and branched crests and tassels of great beauty, 
which render it a conspicuous object when used 
in the manner here recommended. It may be 
grown in a cool-house. 

ADIANTUM CAUDATUM.—This species produces 
fronds of a pinnate character, and pendulous 
and proliferous at the apex. The young plants 
thus formed attain considerable dimensions 
upon the plant, and thereby enhance its beauty. 
The colour of the pinne is ashy-grey. In the 
variety Edgworthi the pinne are very much 
divided at the edges, thus affording a striking 
contrast to the normal form. It comes from 
the East Indies. 

WoopwakDIA RADICANS CRISTATA.—This is 


an admirable plant for an elevated vase or large 
hanging basket, and one which, from its robust 
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constitution, may be grown in the open air in 
summer if placed in the shade. Fern growers 
usually keep this plant in too strong a heat, 
the result of which is its pinne get disfigured 
by thrips. The growth is decumbent, producing 
beautifully arched fronds from 6 feet to 7 feet 


in length, and furnished with young plants near 


their ends. 

GYMNOGRAMMA SCHIZOPHYLLA GLORIOSA.— 
The old form of this plant, though a favourite, 
was difficult to grow, which this variety is not. 
Its fronds, which are long and pendulous, are 
very finely divided, the segments being bright 
green on the upper side, and slightly dusted 
below witha white farinose powder. It should 
ke placed in a medium-sized basket, kept in 
stove heat, and carefully watered, as from the 
extreme delicacy of its fronds it speedily withers 
if allowed to become dry. 

MICROLEPIA HIRTA CRISTATA.—A_ bold-grow- 
ing plant, suitable for any situation. It pro- 
duces long arching fronds with much-divided 
segments, the apex of most of them bearing a 
large crest or tassel. Although it enjoys strong 
heat in winter and spring it succeeds well in a 
cool-house in summer. 

ASPLENIUM BULBIFERUM.—Thisis a very free- 
growing and handsome Fern, suitable for green- 
house decoration and sitting-room windows. 
The fronds, which are broad and spreading, are 
arched and bright pale green, the upper surface 
being densely covered with little bulbils, which 
eventually produce young plants. Ms 


ORRYSANTHEMUMS, 


Chrysanthemums — ripening the 
wood (Mum).—You ask us whether there is 
any kind of arti*cial manure which you could 
use to harden (ripen) the .wood of your Chrys- 
anthemum plants, o which we most distinctly 
reply in the negativ + It is often through the 
excessive quantity of manure in soil used when 
finally potting, and also to the too free use of 
manures and stimulants afterwards, that so 
many plants fail to ripen their wood satisfac- 
torily. These manures may produce most 
luxuriant growth and fine foliage, and this too 
free growth prevents the maturation of the 
wood of the plants, which a more natural 
method of culture would ensure. We do not 
say this is true in your ease. It may be that 
your plants are too crowded for the air to 
circulate freely through them, and the position 
may not be so open and exposed to the sun’s 
influence as is desirable. These are frequent 
sources of failure, and if it be true in your case 
vou had better take out every other plant 
alternately in the row, taking care to tie out the 
shoots so that for the next few weeks they may 
have the full benefit of sun and air. Keep all 
side shoots rubbed out, thus concentrating all 
the energies of the plant upon the production of 
nice consolidated growth. Pay careful atten- 
tion to watering and feeding, never applying 
either until the plants really need them. A 
good general manure for use at this season is 
Peruvian Guano, which contains all the 
necessary constituents for building up the 
growths strongly, and without a good founda- 
tion you cannot expect to obtain good plump 
buds. Half an ounce to a gallon of water will 
be quite sufficient guano to use. 


Treatment of late Chrysanthe- 
mums.—These will now need special care, 
whether they are grown in pots or planted out 
in the open, for lifting and transferring under 
glass after a few weeks. They have all received 
their last stopping, and are now covered with 
short stubby growthsthat willeventually develop 
into fine flower-heads. The great thing now is 
to see that they do not suffer from drought, for 
they are extremely thirsty plants, and on bright 
sunny days will use up much water. At this 
period of their growth they must be kept in 
full sunshine, so that the growth gets hardened, 
and able to carry fine flower-heads later on. We 
find the bush form of growth the best of this 
class, as a good quantity of moderate-sized 
blooms is needed more than one or two big 
specimens. I have no hesitation in saying that 
plants grown in pots all the season will carry 
the best blooms, and fivish them off to the 
greatest perfection; but now that flowers are 
required in such immense quantities it is only 
by the planting-out system that quantity can 
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flowers are on the wane. In beds for cut bloom it ia 
invaluable, and clumps of six plants or so here and there 
in the mixed border, the colours being kept separate, 
yield a pleasing effect indeed.” 

PENTSTEMONS.—From William Roulston, Breedon-on-the- 
Hill, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch : ‘* Plants from seed sown in 
March, 1897, which produced flowers in abundance last 
autumn. They commenced flowering again this summer 
very early, and have continued blooming until now very 
freely. Some of my friends have called them hardy 
Gloxinias, as the flowers are equal to them in size and 
colour.” 


Victoria Cuina ASTERS AND CARNATION RaBy CASTLE.— 
From W. Turner, South Lodge, Balcombe-place, Balcombe, 
Sussex : ‘‘Grown on a narrow border, facing south; had 
scarcely any rain since planted, as the house shelters 
them. They are planted among Scarlet ‘Geraniums, 
and make a grand display.” 

FREESIA.—From Mr. J. Jerman, 87, Sidewell-street, 
Exeter: ‘‘The seed was sown March 10th indoors, and 
when the seedlings showed themselves, were placed out- 
doors. I picked the first flower about 10 days ago.” 


HeLIANTHUS Miss Meuuisn.—From F. Delbridge, The 


be got. Plants for lifting are now growing 
freely in the open quarters, set out about 2 feet 
apart each way, like Cabbages, and only need 
keeping clean and an occasional good soaking 
of water to keep them right; while the pot- 
grown ones need water in weather like the 
present twice daily. We leave these very late- 
flowering sorts fully exposed as long as possible, 
for, unless the buds are getting prominent, a few 
degrees of frost do them no harm. About the 
middle of October is usually the time for getting 
them under cover, and then they are kept as 
freely ventilated as possible. The white varie- 
ties suffer sooner from frost than coloured sorts. 
—J G., Gosport. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 


WEEK. Gardens, Overcourt, Bristol : ‘A very free flowering and 
; ; i . beautiful subject from the herbaceous border. Height 
First Prize.—Swret PrAs, FLAME-FLOWERS, CaRNA- | ¢ feet.” 


TIONS, AND GAILLARDIAS.—From Mr. Jas. Wright, 10, 
Foljambe-terrace, Asligate-road, Chesterfield: ‘‘I am 
at a great disadvantage compared with some com- 
petitors, as I am only a working man. I never see my 
garden from Saturday until Monday, being seven miles 
away from it. Notwithstanding that, however, I am not 
daunted, because I have done very well this year. At 
Chesterfield Show I took first prize: Hardy and half-hardy 
six varieties, six annuals, ard six Sweet Peas, and special 
miscellaneous collection of twelve varieties; thus four 
stands of flowers and getting four prizes. At Bolsover 
I had a special award for display of cut flowers. I owe it 
all to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, as it is from a perusal of 
its pages that I have been enabled to keep abreast of the 
times. My tasteful arrangement has been very much 
admired, and it is something similar to what you so often 
advocate—lightness and simplicity. I wish I could have 
sent the Campanula as it was last week end; it was 
splendid, 4 feet in height, and smothered with bloom. The 
storm of Sunday night spoilt it. I have Tritoma Uvaria 
7 feethigh. Blanche Burpee Sweet Pea is asightin my g¢ ir- 
den. The Gladioli were planted in March in ground! but 
had been deeply worked and manured the previousautun 1 
The Carnations are a mixture of Marguerite and borde) 
seedlings for the most part. The Gaillardias are froma 
bed some 4 yards long by 2 yards wide, and have stood 
three seasons, bearing enormous quantities of flowers each 
year. I place afew Pea-sticks on the bed in severe frost, and 
just put a little litter on them, and in spring they start 
away splendidly. I thoroughly believe in deeply working 
the soil for these things, and find it pays in the long run.” 

Second Prize. — BELLADONNA Lity (Amaryllis Bella- 
donna).—From Mrs. Davis, Whitford Vicarage, nr. Holy- 
well, N. Wales: ‘‘ Grown out-of-doors without any protec- 
tion whatever.” 

Third Prize.—Wrute CARNATION Mrs. Muirn.—From Mr. 
Richardson, The Gardens, Wickham Lodge, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: ‘‘ Grown in open border, and now a grand sight.” 


Roses FROM WALES.—From Miss M. Llewellyn, Court 
Colman, Bridgend : ‘‘ Tea Rose Reine Marie Henriette and 
Réve d’Or growing together on a rustic pergola.” 

MonTBRETIAS.—From Mrs. W. J. Smythe, Tobarcooran, 
Carnmoney, Co. Antrim : ‘‘ Stiff, moist soil, 430 feet above 
the sea; usual height of foliage 3 feet.” 


Zixntas.—From Mr. C. H. Charman, Warnhani, near 
Horsham, Sussex. 





= The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week wntil the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘*Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 


will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and wt does not matter on what day they are sent 
xcept Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
innounced in the paper of the following week. Not 
mure than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
ts 10t variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. ? 


tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evenin befom and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 


CnimMNkY BELLFLOWER (Campanula pyramidalis).—From 
George Doolan, Cappoquin, Ireland: ‘‘Seed sown early 
last year, and the seedlings planted out the following 
autumn. It has been flowering for the past two months. 
Bloom very easily injured by rain. Four similar spikes on 
plant from which specimen was cut.” 

The spike was nearly 5 feet long. 

ZINNIAS.—From Levi Cleverly, Cherhiil, Calne, Wilts : 
“Blooms of Zinwias from the rectory garden. I think 
they are very good considering the dry season. We 
have a very pretty border with various colours of Scabious 
and Coreopsis alternately in the back row, and the Zinnias 
in front.” 

Beautiful colours, and extremely well grown, 


ASCLEPIAS TUBEROSA.—From William Davidson, Cole- 
dale, Braithwaite, near Keswick, Cumberland : ‘*Grown in 
sunny situation, rich loamy soil.” 

An excellent plant for hot soil, 

Litium NePpALENsE.—From Mr. G.8. Patey, Allerview, 
Newton Abbot. 

A singularly beautiful.and rare Lily. 

FRENCH AND AFRICAN MARIGOLDS AND HELIANTHUS.— 
From Mr. W. Langridge, St. Catherine’s, Frimley, Surrey : 
““A few specimens of the Marigold, the French and the 
African, called Lemon Queen, and of the Helianthus, single 
and double kinds. I send these to show what can be done 
on a poor and dry soi), as these were grown on a piece of 
Heather land, broken up and made into a border last 
winter. I find these invaluable for cutting, as they last so 
well in water, although I admit the smell they possess is 
not pleasant. They show up well and make a bit of colour 
amongst other things inthe border. They are very easily 
raised. These were raised outdoors in the spring. I may 
say also that the Tobacco-plant does remarkably well in 
this soil, making a fine show and pleasant smell in the 
evening. The soil is nothing but sand and gravel. I 
think many a piece of waste land could be made bright 
and useful with such flowers as these,” 

Rose MARCHIONESS OF LORNE AND GLADIOLUs.—From 
Miss Synnot, The Manor, Milton Bryant, Woburn : “ Rose 
Marchioness of Lorne was planted early in spring of 1897 
on border with east aspect. It has sunshine until one 
o'clock, and is in shade until about six o’clock. Soil, rich 
loam. Liquid-manure is given each week from the second 
week in June. The other Rose I believe is Mme. Eugene 
Verdier. The flowers were gathered from plants grown in 
Rose-bed on the lawn, which receives the full blast of east 
winds. Bed carpeted with White Pinks, which look very 
pretty indeed all the summer. The Gladiolus is grown 
with Roses on same border as the Marchioness of Lorne 
Rose. Ground dug and manured in the autumn. Bulbs 
planted middle of April.” 


MIxeD CuinA Asters—A study in pink, white, and 
purple.—From H. Beesley, Long-lane, Ashton, Preston : 
“The Aster has been greatly improved of late years, and is 
a welcome and most useful plant, coming in as the summer 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 

Insect for name (Castlesize). — The 
insect.you sent is a specimen of the giant sirex 
or wood-wasp (Sirex gigas). It is perfectly 
harmless and does not sting. The sting-like 
apparatus at its tail is its ovipositor, with which 
it makes holes in timber ; and at the bottom of 
each hole deposits an egg, the grubs from which 
feed on the wood, and become chrysalides when 
full grown, from which in due course the perfect 
insects emerge. The grub from which your 
specimen was reared probably fed on the wood 
of the Ash.—G. §. S. 


Root aphides (H. A.).—I am very 
doubtful of your being able to kill the root 
aphides attacking your Carnations with any in- 
secticide; it is so difficult to make any pass 
through earth without losing its virtue. The 
earth naturally acts as a filter. I should take 
up or unpot the plants, thoroughly wash their 
roots free from the pest, and then replant in 
soil which is untainted. I should not advise 
watering the roots with Tobacco-water.— 
GiS.c8. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves infested (Inquire7). 
—I am sorry to say that I was unable to find any insects 
on the small shoot of Chrysanthemum you sent. Did you 
mix some soft-soap with the Quassia?—G. 8. 8. 

Blighted leaves (C. I’. Alien).—The Rose and 
Clematis-leaves you sent are attacked by a fungus. Spray 
them with Bordeaux-mixture, being careful to wet the 
undersides of the leaves. Pick off those that are badly 
infested.—G. S. 8S. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen-— 


reader, its condition and even careful packing 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ 


Questions.—Querice and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be ¢ early and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GarpENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. ‘Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusLisuER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
fn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as cannet 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our veaders will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries wre 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are wnvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer addstional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1939—A green “Geranium’”-flower (4 Constant 
French Reader).—A very curious plant, the flowers quite 
green. 

1240—White “ Geranium ”-flowers decaying 
(C. E. Darby).—Due to defective drainage in the pots and 
a too humid atmosphere. 

1241—Cherry Plum and Mirabelle (H. Stud iieg i 
—We think the Cherry Plum has nothing to do with the 
French Plum. The French Mirabelle is, ne d-ubt, a true 
variety of the common or wild Plum (Prunus domestica). 

1242—Potting cuttings (Inniscod).—This is a 
wide question, ‘bedding plants” covering so many 
entirely different subjects. As a rule, they are kept in 
the cutting stage through winter and potted up early the 
following spring. If you will name a few subjects we will 
giadly answer more fully upon those. 

1243—Books on fruit culture (Wallington).— 
‘© Pyuit Farming for Profit,” price 2s. 9d., from G. Bun- 
yard and Co., The Nurseries, Maidstone. A very useful 
little pamphiet is ‘‘ Fruits for Cottagers,” Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, 117, Victoria-street, Westininster, 2d.; or 
six for 7d. By getting these you may obtain much valu- 
able instruction in fruit culture. 

1244—Pelargonium-cuttings (Zonal).—It_ is 
correct to stand the Zonal Pelargonium-cuttings in the 
open now, but they must be housed before frosts arrive. 
A spare room would do during winter if the frost can be 
kept out, and the cuttings kept on the dry side. Pot next 
March, and stand in a warm and light window ; and either 
pot on or turn them out in the borler during May. 


1245—Keeping Mountain Ash-berries (i. M. 
Apex).—We have never succeeded in keeping these for 
any length of time. They either decay or fall from over- 
ripeness. A capital crimson berry for winter decoration 
may be had by cutting off the seed-pods of Iris fotidis- 
sima just before they burst, and then hanging them up to 
dry before use. 

1246—Forcing dwarf Beans (W. H. H. ).—There 
is no reason whatever why dwarf Kidney Beans should not 
do admirably forced in the same house as Lilies of the 
Valley. The latter may want to be kept more damp, and 
the Beans nearer the light or the glass. They can hardly 
have too much light. That you must endeavour to 
supply. The setting of the bloom on Beans gives most 
trouble in dull, wintry weather. 

1247—Striking Magnolia-cuttings (J. Wadey). 
—Magnolias are numerous and vary very much, We pre- 
sume you mean the Magnolia grandiflora, a grand plant on 
the south front of a house—especially when sheltered by 
a buttress—and having large, creamy-white flowers. ‘Chey 
are best obtained from seed or layers. Half-ripened wood 
will root in a gentle bottom-heat when kept close, but not 
in the open air. A rich and rather light loam suits them 
best. Clayey soils would probably be fatal. 

1248—Plants for greenhouse (fcarsby).—Roses 
and Clematises are almost the only climbers likely to 
thrive in your unheated house. Such plants as Fuchsias, 
Chrysanthemums, Deutzia gracilis, Lilacs, Ericas hyemalis, 
and Ff. gracilis, with Camellias would also do fairly well. 
Try one of the small hot-water apparatuses advertised in 

our columns. You will not be able to have much variety 
of plants and flowers during winter unless artificial heat is 
afforded. 

1249—Lopping hedge (Lex).—You are wrong in 

lopping the Acacias and Hawthorns 80 frequently. We 
canpot recommend Privet asa hedge. Why not plant the 
Irish Ivy? This would thrive, and hide the oak-fence. 
Auszuba japonica and Mahonia Aquifolium would be good 
shrubs for the purpose. Under any circumstances you 
would need to feed the plants freely when growing beneath 
such trees. The Ivy would require least, and probably 
thrive best. 


1250—Hydrangeas in open ground (Thorn).— 
The Hydrangea is a fairly good plant for dark places, but 


would not thrive well without some sunshine. The best 
position is one facing south-west, and sheltered from 
north-east winds, Except in mild winters most of the wood 





is killed to the ground line. A few ashes over the crown 
make a good protection, and o!d stools soon form into | your Cabbages suffer from a grub in the summer, and 
large plants once more. We have found Dr. Hogg as | which is in a dormant or chrysalis state in the winter 
herdy as Hydrangea Mortensia, but not so pure a white | No doubt a dressing of gas-lime, at the rate of 3 lb. toa 
when grown in the open. 

1251—Spots on Strawberry-leaves (H. S.).— 
Although the small spots on the leaves sent resemble a 
fungus, yet we do not think it is; but that rather some 
small fly or other insect has punctured the leaves, and the 
little dark spot is the result. Wedo not think the least 
harm will follow ; indeed, these spots are not uncommon. 
Your plants evidently would be none the worse for a good 
soaking with liquid sewage or manure, and when rain 
comes liberal soot dressings. 


is not hardy, and only lives, though an exceptionally 
mild winter, when in sheltered positions. You might lift 
it towards the end of this month, and keep in a cool- 
house with Chrysanthemums. It would give a number of 
welcome flowers late, and the points could be rooted very 
easily in March, so as to form more plants for the next 
summer’s use. Paraffin-oil is an excellent remedy for 
betel opt go when used with care, and is quickly 
applied. 


any time will do for rooting Ivy-cuttings. Now, and again 
early in the spring, are about the best. Take off portions 
4 inches to 6 inches in length, and plant them in a sandy 
compost upon a partially-shaded border. Or they may be 
rooted in pots, and planted out at any time of the year 
after new roots are made. B, The Clematis is quite hardy, 
and will thrive in almost any position that.is not densely 
shaded. ©, We do not think you can do better than plant 
Ivy, Virginian Creeper, and the Ayrshire Roses upon the 
east wali. 


dessert Apples, to train on wires against fences, 
are: Irish Peach, Worcester Pearmain, Kins of the Pippins, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Adam’s Pearmain, and Sturmer 
Pippin. This is a good selection, the fruits ripening 
from August till March. Good Pears are: Clapp’s 
Favourite, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne, Beurré 
Diel, Beurré Rance, and Winter Nelis; and excellent 
Plums are: Rivers’ Early Prolific, The Czar, Victoria, and 
Monarch. All these rank amongst the best varieties to 
crop early. The subject of planting fruit-trees shall have 
due attention very shortly. 


height you wish your Box-hedge to reach, but you can 
have it from 3 feet to 6 feet easily, if you wish. You 
should get from the nursery nice strong transplanted Box 
of what is called the Tree variety, as that is a stronger 
grower than is the common garden edging Box. You can 
purchase them from 1 foot to 3 feet in height. It is quite 
a question of price. If, say, 20 inches, they should 
be planted about 18 inches apart, and in a few years 
would become close and dense. Box wants no hard pruning 
until the desired height of the hedge is reached. Then the 
tops may be kept hard cut. The chief pruning is on the 
sides to keep a neat face, and that is best done witha 
knife. The plants will probably grow 6 inches yearly. 
Plant at the end of March. Apply to twe or three good 
nurseries for prices, for size, as desired. 


of Onion bulblets sent are of the Tree-Onion, now 
seldom seen in gardens. It is a native of Egypt, and 
botanically is Ognon d’Egypte. It is the habit of the 
variety to produce clusters of small bulblets on the top 
of stems similar to those which carry tufted flowers and 
seed on ordinary Onions. The variety does not seed, but 
is propagated by saving the little bulbs through the 
winter, and planting them in the spring. These form 
larger ones by the end of the year, and the following year 
they produce stems and bulbs. There is a variety much 
like this called Catawissa, from America, that causes some 
of the bulblets to push growth, and even carry other 
clusters before the first ones are quite ripe. 


reached us in such a rubbed, bruised condition, the 
general result of sending soft fruit through the post, 
that we can hardly determine whether they are suffering 
most from mildew or shaning. Still, as the berry-stems 
are so withered, shanking seems to be the primary cause 
of the disease. That trouble is but the product of the 
Vine-roots being in bad soil. The best thing you can do—if 
it is at all possible, but you do not say where the roots 
are, outside or inside the vinery—is, so soon as the 
leaves fall, to take off the top soil down to the roots, to 
wheel it away, then lift all the roots carefully, tie them 
up, then remove all the bottom soil, several inches deep, 
fork up the bottom, add new soil, replant the roots, and 
cover them with fresh soil. 


was the case, the term ‘‘Chrys2n.” was an abbreviation 
of the proper term ‘‘Chrysanthemum,” and the judges 
were so informed, or interpreted the word, then you were 
preperly disqualified. Chrysanthemum Asters, ‘although 
differing so slightly from Victoria Asters, yet constitute a 
distinct section. Victorias are rather tall, and have very 
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1260Cabbages eaten (Curate).—Withous doubt 


rod of ground, spread over the soil in October or so soon 
a3 it is vacant, and exposed for six weeks, then well broken 
and distributed with a rake before digging in, would do 
cood. But, ag you say, dipping the plants in a mixture of 
clay and soot—we should add to a gallon a tablespoonful ot 
paraffin—does good. Why not make up half apailful, and 
when you have your plants in bundles of fifty stand the 
roots in the mixture for an hour before planting? That 
is not tedious; also after the plants have got well hold of 
the ground sprinkle some salt between them, and either 
dust very liberally close to them with soot and wash in with 
water, or else put a bushel of soot into a coarse bag, put 
that into a big tub holding 20 gallons of water, aad after 
24 hours’ soaking water your plants once a week with that 
solution. It would do great good. 


1261—Various (G. J.).—Potatoes intended for seed 
purposes are certainly the better for ample exposure to 
light and air, but it is not essential that they be on the 
ground beyond a few hours, especially if rain prevails, as 
then there is danger of their becoming infestec with 
disease spores. The more light and air they can have all 
the winter, keeping them from frost, the better. Your 
dwarf Kidney Beans are, perhaps, finding the nights now 
rather cold, but they have done indifferently almost every- 
where this season. Have you sown too thick? If so, cut 
out some of the plants to give the rest more light and air. 
The excessive manuring of ground from October, etc., is 
a mistake. Deep cultivation, with a moderate dressing ot 
manure, is much the best. Dressings of manure, in any 
case, are best dug in several weeks before sowing. 

1262—Decayed Peaches (Peach).—Your Peach, a 
very large one, and apparently Lord Palmerston, was in a 
complete state of rottenness when it reached us. We can 
but conclude that the primary cause is the excessive 
luxuriant growth of the tree, which is probably far too 
densely wooded, excluaing light, whilst it is so full of sap 
that the fruits are little better than bags of water. It looks 
as if insects had punctured the skin, and then decay had 
rapidly followed. Your best course would be to open a 
trench 4 feet from the stem all round, and clean sever all 
roots. Also grub in under and cut off all downward roots. 
Fork up the surface-soil into the trench, and in filling 
place some fresh soil, with which is mixed wood-ashes 
and mortar-rabbish, over the roots, Tread the soil very 
firm, asa light porous soil conduces to the production of 
woody roots and sappy wood. 

1263—Grapes failing (S. R. A.).—Thereislittle doubt 
but that the adding of the heavy dressing of cow-manure 
to your Vine border did harm, not only because the roots 
were not near the surface to utilise it, but also because it 
became sour and sodden, closing up or sealing the surface 
of the border from the air, and really driving the roots 
deeper than bringing them to the surface. A moderate 
top-dressing of artificial manure occasionally, and a 
light mulch of stable-manure, just to ward off strong 
sunshine, with a liberal watering once a week through 
dry weather, would have dane more good. But as, through 
having lifted the roots and renovated the border two years 
ago, your Black Hamburgh Vine seems to have recovered, 
we advise leaving that alone, simply treating the border 
henceforth as we have advised. As to the Sweetwatei 
Grapes, it seems as if it were needful to relift the roots of 
those, removing the old soil and replacing with fresh, 
adding some wood-ashes and mortar-refuse. But if these 
do not improve why not grow Hamburgh only? 

1264—Potting Nectarines (Hast Anglian).—We 
advise you to carefully lift your pyramid Nectarine-trees 
and get them into 14-inch pots. As they must now have 
rather free root, cut back all large ones very hard, and 
preserve all the smaller or fibrous ones. Have your pots 
ready. Place into each first a large crock, then some 
broken rubble, on that some turfy pieces of loam ; then 
have ready your compost—three-parts well broken fresh 
loam, the rest wood-ashes, bone-dust, and very thoroughly 
decayed manure, well mixed. In potting, keep the roots 
well distributed, and fix the soil very firmly about them. 
Syringe the plants freely, and keep close and shaded till 
the leaves have fallen. 

1265—Shading vinery (/pswich ).—Let the position 
be ever so sunny, it is not the rule to shade a vinery. So 
far from that being the case, the more sunshine obtained 
the better it isliked. You especially need all the sunshine 
you can get, as you have no artificial heat. A Black Ham- 
burgh Grape should do well in such a house. You speak 
of its getting tremendous sun power, but a house with an 
east aspect cannot be so sun-heated as one that is due 
south, and thousands of vineries are due south, and get 
quite as much—indeed more—sun power than yours. Give 
all the top air you can, even at night—that is the chief 
thing, especially when the Grapes swell. The best shading 
is furnished by making plenty of good leafage, as with 
ample air that will bear any amount of hot sunshine. lo 
not shade. 

1266—Winter raised Onions (Alpha). — Any 
ordinary spring-sown variety may be raised by sowing the 
seeds in pans or shallow boxes filled with fine soil early in 
January, and placing them near the glass. The house 0} 
frame should Le moderately warm, say 60 degs., to en 
courage quick germination. The seedling plants should be 
encouraged to grow stout and erect by keeping them near 
the glass. When 3 inches high they should be lifted care- 
fully, and be dibbled out at about 2 inches apart into other 
pans or boxes, or else in the soil bed of a frame near the 
class, where, getting plenty of light and air, they make 
very sturdy plants from 7 inches to 8 inches in height, to 
plant out 12 inches apart, with balls of soil and roots, 
towards the end of April. The soil should be trenched 
and well manured previous to the planting. 

1267—Trenching ground (H. J. B.).—Your gai 
dening friend, with his thirty or forty gardening books, 
does not know everything. If you will order from your 
local bookseller ‘‘ Vegetable Culture,” by Alexander Dean, 
Macmillan and Co., publishers, London, price 1s., you will 
find first principles in relation to soil cultivation there set 
forth, and trenching explained. Winter, when the weather 
is cold and ground is vacant, is the time to perform this 
work. It is based on the first principle in culture that 
crops need ample root-room in which to find food, mois- 
turp, and air. Shallow ground furnishes these require- 
mentsinalimited way ,and asa result we see insuch a season 










































































1252—Paris Marguerite (Thorn).—The Marguerite 


1253-Ivy-cuttings, ete. (Rosemary).—A, Almost 


1254-F'ruit-trees for planting (ex).—Good 


1255—Box-hedge (Bobbie).—You do not say to what 


1256—Tree-Onions (Barry Dock).—The small cluster 


1257—Diseased Grapes (C. HZ. B.).—Your Grapes 


1258—Judging Asters (7. C. D.).—If, as probably 


beautiful double flowers, the petals of which somewhat 
reflex or hang outwards. Those of the Chrysanthemum 
section are more erect or partially incurved. These are 
both tall and dwarf. Still, whilst the judges no doubt 
interpreted the term right, the committee were much to 
blame for allowing an abbreviated term which was open to 
misinterpretation to appear in the schedule, as all such 
conditions or requirements cannot be too clearly and 
properly expressed. 

1259—Fruit orchard (7. L. C.).—In planting a fruit 
orchard over which poultry is to run, we should plant only 
standard trees, whether Apples, Pears, or Plums. These 
should be on stems fully 5 feet clear from the root to the 
head. We cannot well say what varieties may do best in 
your soil and situation. It is very mych a matter for local 
observation. Still, it is wise not to plant too many kinds. 
Plant Duchess of Oldenburgh, Cellini Pippin, ‘Stirling 
Castle, Frogmore Prolific, Warner’s King, and Prince 
Albert Apples at 18 feet apart. Strong growers 
should be fully 25 feet apart. Also plant Pears: Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien, Louise Bonne, Marie Louise, and Alexandre 
Lambre same distance ; and of Plums: Rivers’ Early Pro- 
lific, Czar, Gisborne, Victoria, and Monarch, Also Farleigh 
Prolific Damson. Plant in October. 
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as the present crops soon failing from drought and lack of 
food, because their root range is so restricted. But if 
soil, even of its lower strata, be ever so perverse, have that 
lower strata broken up well by treading it, although still 
leaving it below, adding to it, and mixing with it, a good 
dressing of manure, and keeping the sweet aérated surface 
soil on the top. Ina few years, through breaking, manur- 
ing, and aérating, the subsoil will become as good and as 
sweet as the surface soil. As a result of that culture we 
see in good gardens trenching fully 3 feet deep, in which 
every three years the top is thrown to the bottom, and the 
bottom brought to the surface, because it is all equally 
sweetened and aérated. Crops find in such deep soils 
ample root run and plenty of moisture and food, and as a 
result they are far stronger and more productive than 
those crops grown on poor, shallow soils. 


1268—Forcing bulbs (Ditton ).—Instead of forcing 
bulbs in the same bed of soil, and far from the glass, in 
which the Cucumbers grew, we should advise you to 
obtain a quantity of wooden boxes, 4 inches deep, or broad 
pans, or 5-inch or 6-inch pots, and plant those with the 
bulbs. Run your Cucumber soil through a coarse sieve. 
Use the coarse material for the bottoms of the boxes. Mix 
some sand with the finer, then fill the boxes, pans, &c., 
with it, and plant the bulbs thickly. You could grow 
double yellow and sulphur, Pheasant’s-eye, ornatus, white, 
Horsfieldi, and Emperor, with some others, all beautiful. 
When out of Daffodils, Van Thol and Dutch single and 
double Tulips, Roman MHyacinths, Ixias, and White 
Freesias, all capital for market purposes. Plant Daffodils 
(Narcissi) and Tulips in pans or boxes 2 inches apart, or 
even thicker, and the Roman Hyacinths, Ixias, and 
Freesias in 6-inch or 5-inch pots, about eight to twelve, 
according to size. Of course, watering is dependent upon 
general condition of growth, heat, light, and other sur- 
roundings. No rule can be laid down on that head. Then 
we should have stout wooden bearers resting on each line of 
the top pipes placed across the beds, and on those place, not 
close, battens or strips of wood, on which to thickly stand 
the boxes, &c., and in that way keep them near the glass 
and light, whilst they would get all the benefit of 
the bottom-heat. You may get bulbs and _ plant 
at once, but stand your boxes outdoors covered with 
3 inches of Cocoa-fibre for five or six weeks to make the 
bulbs form roots, and then give them a very gentle warmth 
first, and warmer a week or so later. 


1269—Various (B. H.).—If winter frosts be severe 
with you, and especially if fogs prevail, we should advise you 
to lift and pot your Pentstemons and house them for the 
winter, These plants, as we have had experience of near 
London, often are killed wholesale in very hard weather. 
You may take off some of the young tops and put them in 
as cuttings into pots filled with sandy soil, and no doubt 
many of them will root during the winter. If you prefer 
to let the plants remain out, either earth them up well or 
place heaps of Cocoa-fibre-refuse or ashes about them to 
protect the wood. You will find Royal George to be a 
good wall Peach, and Lord Napier a fine Nectarine for the 
same purpose. Your position seems a warm one. Nice 
climbers for your house front would be Roses W. A. 
Richardson and Cheshunt Hybrid, Clematis Jackmani, 
I’rench Honeysuckle, Cobwa scandens, and Eccremocarpus 
scaber. Plant your Montbretia bulbs 4 inches deep now. 
Later, place over each clump a small mound of ashes for 
thé winter. They should be quite hardy. 

A270—Hot-water I ak (J. J.).—In asking to 
recommend you a boiler for a house 20 feet by 14 feet, 
we should suggest that you either write to one or more of 
the advertisers of these things found in our columns, or 
else, where all are so good, select the one that can be had 
the nearest toyou. Your locality is unknown to us. Any 
of these persons would at once quote you price for proper 
size boiler to heat, say, 40 feet or 60 feet run of 4-inch 
pipes. We know nothing more of prices thanour columns 
tell. You must always keep your flow pipe the highest, 
as water, when heated, becoms lighter, and rises in conse- 
quence. The flow is, of course, beneath. Ina Cucumber- 
house it is well to have two flows for top or house heat, 
and two returns beneath the bed to warm the soil. If you 
set your bricks on edge nothing harmful will happen, but 
laid flat they would be so very much better in all respects, 
stronger, and keeping the house warmer. 


1271—BKiucharis amazonica (G. Brown).—These 
do not require stimulants to induce them to flower, but 
merely a little judicious feeding while in full growth after 
flowering. The method is to obtain large bulbs in a root- 
bound condition. These are partially dried off, and flower 
ag soon as a little extra heat and water are applied. A 
warm greenhouse only is not suiticient to flower the 
Eucharis amazonica in winter. 

1272—Growing La Reine Tulips (G. Brown).— 
Put the Tulip-bulbs into boxes, such as empty raisin- 
boxes from the grocer, and cover with Cocoa-nut-fibre to 
a depth of 2 inches ; of course, using a fairly good potting 
compost for the bulbs to root into. Plunge into a dark 
pit or frame for a while, and remove to a warm green- 
house as soon as the new growths appear through the 
Cocoa-nut-fibre. Keep them dark, even now ; in fact; the 
whole secret of long stems upon Tulips, Lily of the Valley, 
etc., is to keep them in such a condition as will encourage 
drawn instead of short growth, and we invariably find 
such is the case when in more or less darkness. Admit light 
after the stems have reached rather more than half the 
length you desire. 

273—Planting Calochorti, etc. (St. Christopher). 
—We should suggest your planting the Calochorti, Tri- 
tomas, Sparaxis pulcherrima, Ixias, and Vallotas in lighter 
soil than that of which your border is composed. They 
like a porous soil, which heavy loam or clay is not. You 
might add to your list 2rythrina Crista-galli, a very hand- 
some thing when it does well, also the White Ostrowskya 
magnifica, and such bulbs as Nerines, Gladiolus Childsi 
and Lemoinei, while of shrubs you might try Philesia 
buxifolium, Desfontainea spinosa, Orinodendron Hookeri 
and Clerodendron trichotomum. Your proposed arrange- 
ment of colours should be very effective, but we fear that 
all will hardly be in evidence simultaneously. 


1274—Lomaria Gibba (4. F. B).—The portion of 
Fern you send is Lomaria Gibba, and the plant has 
evidently been kept too dry. Pyrethrums always die 
down so far as the flower-stalks are concerned. See that 
slugs do not attack the crowns of your plants during winter 
and early spring. A little coal soot placed around them is 
a good protection, 
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guide as to which of several causes might be the reason of 
your failure. Please see an article upon Marguerites 
appearing in this (or the next) issue. 


1276—Treatment of Aspidistra (A. F. B.).— 
Repot the Aspidistra early in February, if you want a 
grand specimen, using a compost of leaf-soil and peat in 
equal proportions, with a little broken charcoal and sand- 
stone. Give complete drainage. If you wish for more 
than one, cut the old plant into portions carrying from 
two to three leaves each, even to severing the large 
rhizome you mention. Do this early next March, using 
the same compost, and giving the young plants the help of 
a little bottom-heat, 


1277—Striking Thorn cuttings (Z. H.).—Quick 
Thorn can be rooted from cuttings, but it is not a very 
successful or rapid process. Far better purchase fifty or 
a hundred young seedlings, about 3 feet high, from a 
nurseryman and plant those. They cost far less than 
would be spent upon cuttings, do much better, and are 
obtainable at any time from November to March. Privets 
are increased from cuttings, and you can root the young 
shoots by inserting 9-inch to 12-inch lengths in any good 
lightloam. Insert them quite half way. It is far better to 
do so in rows, placing the cuttings some 4 inches apart, 
and the rows 15 inches between. Lift and replant the 
second winter after. 


1278—Ripening of Pears (H. H.).—Although most 
varieties of Pears have recognised times of ripening, yet 
these times vary very much according to season, condition 
of the fruit when gathered, times of gathering, and other 
points ; so that no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 
In your case, for instance, the fruits might be expected 
to ripen in Devonshire fully a fortnight earlier than North 
of London. These are the months customary to each: 
No. 1, November ; 2, September; 3, November ; 4, Febru- 
ary; 5, November; 6, same; 7, October; 8, November; 
9, October ; 10, September; 11, October; 12, December; 
13, December; 14, November: 15, February; and 
16, November, and sometimes earlier. 


1279—Woody fruit-trees (P.).—The conditions 
which in Dublin help to make your flower garden 80 gay 
seem to be harmful to your fruit-trees, as wood growth 
only seems to be produced by them, and no fruit. There 
are two courses open toyou. One is to just thin out the 
summer shoots, of which you have too many, and leave all 
the rest to make free growth, not pruning them at all. In 
two years it is most probable these shoots will be full of 
fruit spurs, then bloom, and finally fruit. But if the trees 
are large enough now, then you must thoroughly root- 
prune allof them, commencing as soon as the | aves fall. 
Open a trench 2 feet wide and as deep all round each tree, 
cutting off every root, and grubbing under and severing 
every large downward root; then fill in the trench, and 
the winter pruning can be done as usual later. 


1280—Diseased Tomatoes (W. F. W.).—The 
disease in your Tomatoes, commonly known as_ black 
spot, is one that has this season given trouble in many 
directions. We attribute it to the presence in your house 
of the spores of a fungoid disease like that of the Potato, 
and as after a damping moisture settles on the fruits, and 
‘<sually hangs in a drop on the undersides, that these spores 
are in this moisture, led to penetrate into the fruits, such 
as similar spores cause decay in Potatoes. That one side 
of the house should suffer more than the other is difficult 
to explain, except those familiar with the surroundings. 
Too much air and sunlight cannot be given, but all fruits 
should be gathered and destroyed as soon as the spots are 
seen on them. You seem to have used manure too lavishly. 
That was wrong. Tomatoes do not want it. They like 
feeding from the surface after the fruits begin to swell. 
Do not use any diseased ones. 


1281—Mildewed Nectarine (Criquette).—Your 
Nectarine-tree is infested with white mildew and needs 
drastic treatment. If you could make up a soluticn of 
1 1b. of bluestone dissolved in hot-water, and 1 lb. of fresh 
lime, also dissolved separately, then mixing the solutions, 
add 10 gallons of water, and some treacle to make it 
sticky, then gently syringe the tree with it, doing so again 
a week later, you would probably exterminate the mildew. 
But that may be largely the result of having the roots of 
the tree in sour soil, and it would be good policy to have 
the tree carefully lifted in October and replanted rather 
more shallow, adding a good deal of fresh soil under the 
roots. If that be not done your mildew trouble may occur 
every year. 

1282—Plum for name (Salopian).—Your Plum is 
known in commerce both as Cox’s Emperor and Denbigh. 
It is a well-known cooking Plum, the fruits large, round, 
red, flesh yellow, and somewhat adhering to the stone; 
also, where doing well, a good cropper. It is, however, a 
good deal superseded in market culture by Victoria, Czar, 
Pond’s Seedling, Monarch, and Archduke, all fine cooking 
Plums, and some of the most reliable croppers. 


12883—Cherry-leaves (Liynton).—The curious brown 
serpentine marks on your Cherry-leaves are produced by 
a tiny leaf-mining maggot. A very small fly perforates 
the leaf and deposits an egg, that presently produces a 
tiny grub, which at once begins to eat the green colouring 
matter formed in between the upper and lower leaves, and 
as it bores its way along, leaves behind the brown 
vein seen. You will observe that in each case this vein 
or mark gradually broadens until at its termination the 
maggot or grub, having finished its life existences as such, 
leaves the leaf, and no doubt in a semi-chrysaloid stage 
drops by the aid of a web to the ground, where it 
hybernates. These maggots could be destroyed when first 
seen by pressing them hard between the finger and the 
thumb. They do very little harm. 


1284—Diseased Peach (Chepstone).—Your Peach 
was a mass of rottenness wher it reached us. No doubt 
the tree is infested with the mildew you name. Weshould 
advise you to make up a solution of soft-soap and gently 
syringe the tree with it, then smother it with flowers of 
sulphur, shading the tree in hot sunshine. Wash off after 
two days, then repeat the dose. The roots, doubtless, 
have gone too deep. You would do well to open a trench 
round the tree, take off the top soil, lift the roots, and 
relay in fresh soil nearer the surface. Do that in October. 


1285—Creepers for stucco wall.—Please recom- 
mend me some creepers (evergreen preferred) for south 
and west walls of stucco house, rather exposed to wind? 


ILLUSTRATED. 


1275—Marguerites (G. Mather).—You give us no|I have some Roses, Clematis montana, and White Jessa- 
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mine, and Japanese Honeysuckle, none of which I suppose 
are evergreen.—RAGs. 


None of the plants you mention as having 
got are evergreen. You will find Ampelopsis Veitchi an 
excellent addition to the deciduous climbers. Ivies would 
be the best evergreens, and they can be had in large 
variety ; both in green and variegated foliage. Ceano- 
thuses and Cotoneasters would also thrivein your position. 
Escallonia macrantha may be used if not exposed to cold 
winds, or in a low-lying position. 


1286—“ Geraniums” in large pots.—I wish to 
have “‘ Geraniums” in large pots for standing ona balcony. 
Will you kindly tell me how I should manage them? Is it 
best to have two or three cuttings in a pot, or one plant 
only? I am also anxious to know the proper treatment 
for Fuchsias when they have done flowering, and through 
the winter, whether they should have water, and when 
they should be repotted 7—A. B. 

You can either have a fairly good plant of Zonal 
Pelargoniums to commence with early in the year, and 
grow this on freely, or place two or more smaller plants 
tn one pot. The result is much the same. You say nothing 
about your conveniences, or whether the  Geraniums,” 
like the Fuchsias, are to stand through the winter. If so, 
give the “Geraniums” «a Little more heat and water than 
the Fuchsias. The latter can be gradually dried off and 
stored beneath aw greenhouse bench. Shake off almost all 
soul next February, prune back half way, and repot into a 
rich compost, using a smaller pot and shifting on as the 
plant requires. 

1287—Heating greenhouse.—Hints wanted for 
heating a small greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet. Heat 
required not under 50 degs. in winter. I have tried a 
small hot-water stove heated by oil, but do not find it 
satisfactory. Should be glad of hints about gas-stove with 
hot-water pipe. Would one burner be sufficient to keep 
water boiling, and should the boiler be inside the house’ 
I have an objection to coke as requiring so much atten- 
tion.— AMATEUR. 


By allmeans use gas instead of oil. It affords a steadier 
and more reliable heat. 
your present stove nor size of pipes. It is obvious that the 
larger amount of heated water the higher the temperature, 
and the more gas needed to maintain such. Two or more 
burners could easily be fitted according to what is needed. 
Have some small pipes leading from the stove to the out- 
side to take of fumes. These are by no means so prevalent 
with gas as oil. 

1288—Plants for glass-house,—I have a glass- 
house that I cannot make arrangements to heat this 
winter. I propose trying Roses in pots, Azaleas, and 
Ixias. Are these suitable? Also could I grow anything 
to flower about January? The greenhouse is completely 
shaded from the*north. I should be most thankful for 
suggestions as to the best methods to adopt with regard 
to watering, ventilation, etc.—O. O. W. 


Roses, Clematises, Deutzia gracilis, Lilacs, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Hydrangeas, such bulbs as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, and Crocus could be grown ; but you must not 
hurry them in any way, or a spell of frost will be fatal to 
satisfactory results. Why not use one of the small oil- 
stoves during severe weather? With a little care it should 
answer your purpose. Late Chrysanthemums mright be 
had in January Uf damp is kept away. : 

1289—Creepers for arch.—I intend erecting a 
rustic-arch over the path leading from the flower to the 
kitchen garden, and want to know the best kind of creeper’ 
to train onit. I rather fancy some kind of Rose, but. ‘t 
must be a quick-growing kind, or perhaps two or mo'é 
creepers would grow together? How about a Crimson 
Rambler Rose, with Honeysuckle and Clematis? Or what 
do you advise, and when would be the time to plant ?— 
BRISTOL. at oe 

Unf-rtunately Crimson Rambler is much subject to a 
form of canker. 
Dundee Rambler. 
the above, makes a pretty contrast. 
select from the Jackmani section. We have seen Clem#tizes 
and Honeysuckle used effectively ; but they would not 
cover your archway so soon as the three Roses named, nor 
be so permanent. 


1290--Creepers for covering beds.—Can you 
advise mé the best quick-growing creepers to plant in 
large wooden boxes for covering a trellis-wood partition in 
garden? The trellis is 30 feet long by 6 feet high, and I 
wish to have it covered as quickly as possible. They 
must be plants that will grow in the north of England.— 
TRELLIS, 


You will find the Ayrshire and evergreen Roses suitable. 


already 


You do not give dimensions of 








We would prefer Félicité-Perpetue or —— 
Fellenberg, when used with eitherof 
If you use a Clematis ~ 


Us 


The Virginian Creep2r is always very hardy and quick ~ 


in growth. Then there are the Hybrid Sweet Briers, 
always sweet from early March until November ; but you 
are not likely to jind evergreens suitable. 


1291—Creeper for painted surface.—The front 
of my house is painted. Would any creeper grow on 
this ; if so, what would you suggest, and when would be 
the time to plant?—BrisTOL. 

Ampelopsis Veitchi will cling without support and 
against any substance. Plant from pots now or early iin 
the spring. There is no prettier creeper than this, or of 
quicker effect. ; 

12922—Keeping cuttings (Jnniscoo).—How lorg do 
you keep cuttings under a bell-glass after they have 
struck, and when do you remove it? Do you do so 
entirely at once, or let ina little air gradually by raising 
the bell up a little from the bottom? 

As soon as the cuttings have rooted the cliche is qradu- 
ally tilted to admit more air, and entirely removed from 
a week to aw fortnight after, according to the condition of 
the cuttings. 

1293—Calceolaria-cuttings.—Would you kindly 
tell me when these should be taken and the method? I 
mean shrubby Calceolarias.—Tyro. 


Young growths can be taken at any time now. Three 
inches is a good length. Cutoff with a sharp knife and 
insert ina sandy loam in a cool frame or pit. Keep them 
well sprinkled and shaded for a time, and cover over 
during severe winter weather. Few plants are more 
easily increased from cuttings. They should not be 
coddled and should have air upon all suitable occasions. 
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129—Spotted Palm-leaf.—Please tell me _ the 
cause of the Palm-leaf being spotted like enclosed leaf, and 
alsoif similar spots and holes on the leaves of Aspidistra are 
from the same cause 7—A. C. S. 

The holes upon your Aspidistra lurida leaves are pro- 
bably caused by insects feeding upen them. The Patm- 
leaf is injured from either acold or too warm drip ; or 
from sun burning where drops of water remained, 

1295—Getting rid of weeds.—The lawn is covered 
with big weeds, I think Daisy-roots and coarse Grass. 
How canI get rid of them? I want to make the lawn 
into a ‘putting green?” What sort of Grass-seeds should 
I sow and when ?—BRIsToL. 

Grub up the coarse roots from your lawn and dress over 
with loam and a few wood-ashes. Sow a little of the mia- 
tures of Grass and Clover, sold by scedsmen under the 
name of “a renovatiug lawn-miature.” Hither sow as 
soon as we get a good shower, orvearly in April next. If 
your lawnis very bad it ay be better to take up the turf 
and sow a@ good mixture at once. 

1296s—Potting Hydrangeas.—I have several of 
the common sort of Hydrangeas (rather old plants) estab- 
lished out-of-doors in the ground, and just going out of 
bloom. I am anxious to bloom them in pots next summer. 
When should I pot them up, and when is the best time to 
out them back to make the new growths 7—W. G. C. 


You are not likely to succeed with old plants lifted from 
the ground. The usual plan is to root half-ripened shoots 
during Jwy and grow on until the end of November. 
These wre repotted the following spring and given an 
ordinary greenhouse temperature when they flower the 
same summer. Pot plants can be used for several seasons, 
but not old plants from the open. 


1297—Treatment of Campanula pyramid- 
alis.—My Campanula pyramidalis have not flowered this 
year, but are in clumps of about five plants each in border. 
Should they be taken up this autumn? I wish to grow 
Campanula persicifolia too. When should seeds be sown, 
and is it a perennial ?—LirrLe Cuana. 


You should have divided the Campanula pyramidalis 
last autumn or early this spring. They flower best when 
two years old from seed, or upon young plants rooted from 
cuttings the season previous. C. persicifolia is a perennial, 
and should be sownin June ; but you would do better with 
cuttings rooted early next year and grown on for w season. 


1298—-Meaning of gardening terms,—Would 
you kindly explain what is meant by the following terms : 
“Keep close in a frame ;” ‘‘ Handlights ?’—INNIscoo. 


When it is advised that plants or cuttings are to be kept 
“close” it means that fresh air is not to be adinitted. 
Almost all cuttings root more freely under such conditions 
and not a few would fail if not so treated, and the drying 
influences of fresh air allowed to act on th7m. 

1299—Shrubs as a protection.—I want to plant 
a small patch of shrubs as a protection to flowers from the 
south-west winds which rush up our valley. Can you tell 
me what I had better plant? I want it, if possible, to be 

uick growing, effective, inexpensive.—G. C. O., South 
evon. 

Escallonia macrantha would probably suit your pur- 
pose. Itis used extensively for shelter hedges in the Scilly 
Isles, and is extremely decorative when covered with its 
pink blossoms. It grows well in your neighbourhood, and 
is rarely injured by the frost. Another plant you might 
utilise is the Mexican Orange-flower (Choiysa ternata). 
This grows freely in South Devon, and soon assumes good 
proportions, while it is especially charming in the spring 
when white with its fragrant fower-clusters. It is quite as 
hardy as the last named. On the side from which the 
prevailing wind blows a few bushes of the Sea Buckthorn 
(Hippophae rhamnoides) could be grown, which would 
serve as a break to the wind, and prevent the two earlier- 
named subjects making one-sided growth. 


1300—Yellow Marguerite-cuttings.—Will you 
please tell me the best way to manage white and yellow 
Marguerite-cuttings?.-Last*autumn I cut and planted 
them the same as “‘ Geraniums,” but lost every one. “They 
Were kept in the conseryatory. Was that too warm? I 
have no cool-frames, but some handlights. Should they 
be put in boxes under these? Can you please suggest 
some inexpensive way of training climbing Roses in arches 
from one to the other down a side of the garden? Tnhey 
are now 6 feet apart, and are only tied up to strong poles, 
6 feet high.—RoysTon Park. 

It is probable your Marguerites died from an insect 
feeding between the cuticles of their leaves. You do not 
say if the cuttings rooted or not. If not they were most 
likely kept too dry and exposed to too much sun at first. 
We do not think you could do better than fasten wires 
from pole to pole, and train the Roses upon these. The 
tie would keep the poles from strain through wind wpon 
the Rose growth. Four wires would be sufficient. 
1301—-Treatment of Isoloma.—Will you_ please 


give treatment of the greenhouse bulb  Isoloma 
Y. Lemoine—i.c., soil, temperature, etc 7—Typaa. 
Tsolomas need similar treatment to Gesneras. They 


should have ample d-ainage, and a compost of peat and 
leaf-soil with a little loam and sand. Do not pot ton 
irinlu, nor have the compost very fine. Use one good bulb 
toa 5-inch pot, or four to one 6 inches in diameter, and 
cover with an inch of soil. Until growth has commenced 
they should not have much water. Do not syringe Freely, 
and see that bright midsummer sun is kept from them, A 
moist bottom with temperature of 55 degs. in winter, and 
‘0 degs. to 76 deqgs. in summer are suitable. Gradually 
lessen the water supply when they have finished flowering, 
until the bulbs are quite dormant, when keep dry wuniil 
restarting the following season. 

1302—Best Caladiums and Achimenes.—You 
would greatly oblige if you would give the names to the 
following : twelve best Caladiums, six best Achimenes 
(large-flowering), the most durable Palms for general 
Ppurposes.—O. O. H. 

Caladiums argyrites is an excellent dwarf-growing 
variety. But Caladiums vary very much, and we could 
have helped you better if some guide had been given aa to 
their purpose. Alfred Bleu, Alcibiade, Beethoven, Bicolor 
splendens, William Bull, Monsieur d’Hallory, Prince 
Albert Edward, Comtesse de Maille, Charlemagne, Mme. 
Marjolin Schefer, and Princess Teek are ali excellent. 
Graindifiora Mangnetta, Moors Perfection, longijtora 








major, Firefly, and Diadem are six good Achimenes. We 
should choose Latania borbonica, Euterpe edulis, and 
Corypha australis as three durable Palms for the house. 


1303—Quick-growing creepers.—Would you 
kindly tell me the names of some quick-growing creepers 
for a house with north, south, east, and west aspects? 
Would a Gloire de Dijon on its own roots be a good Rose to 
have on the south side? It would be very dry and hot. The 
house is red brick. I thought of Flame Nasturtium for 
the shady side, but would much like the names of a few 
hardy things that will grow fast. We have great extremes 
of heat and cold. Of course, the Ampelopsis Veitchi will 
be used. I should also like to know the name of the best 
Hydrangea for out-of-doors, and also of a Berberis. I have 
seen one—an old one—that was a beautiful tree, a mass of 
yellow blossoms in spring, and the fruit made excellent 
jam.—C. G. Woop. 


Use the Yellow Banksian Rose upon the dry south site 
of your house, and the Gloire de Dijon upon the east. 
William Allen Richardson and Fellenberg would look weil 
upon the west and north sides respectively. Ampelopsis 
or the Virginian Creeper could be used upon either aspect. 
Upon all but the north you might use Clematises or Jessa- 
mines. Hydrangea hortensis and H. paniculata grandi- 
flora are both excellent for the open borders. The common 
Berberis vulgaris is generally used for preserves. There 
are white, yellow, orange, purple, and black fruited 
varieties of this. 

1304A—Striking cuttings.—Please tell me how co 
strike Carnation, Marguerite, and Spanish Broom cuttings, 
and where to place them in order that they may strike 
easily ?—INNISCOO. 

Border or outdoor Carnations aregenerally obtained from 
layersinJuly and August. Those grown in greenhouses for 
winter flowering are rooted from young growths in March 
and April. Use a sandy loam and give a temperature of 
65 degs., keeping the cuttings close and free from damp. 
The tips of Marquerites can be rooted now or next spring. 
A sandy soil and an ordinary greenhouse temperature are 
ample for these. We are a little in doubt asto what plant 
you allude to as the ‘Spanish Broom.” Spartium 
junceum is generally meant. Thisis a hardy deciduous 
shrub, with Rush-like branches and yellow flowers. Tips 
of young wood root freely under a cliche. They wre also 
readily inereased from seed. But as you name Mar- 
guerites and Carnations in the same query, it occurs to us 
that Cytisus racemosus (sometimes called Genista 
fragrans) may be meant. Thisis a greenhouse shrub, 
carrying long spikes of yellow Broom-like blossoms, and 
may also be rooted from small tips of young growth, kept 
close under a hand-glass, and in a compost of peat, loam, 
and coarse sand in equal proportions, 


To Correspondents —Several replies left over till 
next week owing to pressure on our space. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 
Names of plants.—Poppy.—i, Zephyr-flower 
(Zephyranthes atamasco); 2 and 3, Varieties of Soner- 
illa; 5 and 6, Thujas, probably nursery varieties, but you 
must please send fruits; 7, Retinospora squarrosa ; 
8, Please send in bloom. Hillersley.— Caterpillar-plant 
(Scorpiurus vermiculatus).—S. H. B.—Inula Oculus- 
Christi. —H. M. H.—Not a native plant, but an escape 
(Chrysanthemum coronarium). H. G. E.—Montbretia 
Pottsiic—Albert Tebbs.—Variegated Weigela. Young 
Rose Grower.—1, Mrs. John Laing: 2, Dupuy Jamain; 
4, Bessie Johnson; 5, Captain Christy.——Granstone.— 
Liquid ambar styraciflua, commonly called the Sweet 
Gum; introduced from North America in 1681.——A. B. 
—We do not recognise the specimen you send ; but it isa 
poor subject from the example to hand. You do notsay a 
word about its habit, whether greenhouse or hardy, etc. 
There were no Fuchsia-leaves enclosed. Please send 
again. ——Du/ield.—1, Acalypha tricolor; 2, Dieffenbachia 
picta; 3, Sanchezia nobilis variegata; 4, Peperomia 
Verschaffelti; 5, Maranta (Calathea) Massangeana ; 
6, Fittonia argyroneura.——H. Payne.—1, Cyrcodeira 
fulgida; 2, Phyllanthus nivosus; 3, Asclepias tuberosa ; 
4, Asplenium bulbiferum ; 5, Retinospora squarrosa ; 
6, Davallia Mooreana (?)——C. J.—Your plant is, appar- 
ently, one of the Achilleas, but which we cannot say from 
so small a specimen. Please send again enclosed in damp 
blotting-paper or Moss ; not a small piece of writing-paper 
only.——A. C,. S.—Your Fern is Adiantum macrophyllum 
and is attacked by thrips. Syringe freely for a time, and 
do not keep the atmosphere of the house quite so dry.—-— 
C. C.—1, Alonsoa incisifolia ; 2, Maranta zebrina ; 3, Sedum 
sp. ; 4, Alstrcemeria aurantiaca (Peruvian Lily); 5, Willow 
Herb (Epilobium angustifolium).——J. Gray —1, Veronica 
spicata alba; 2, Helenium autumnale; 6, Hieracium 
aurantiacum; 12, Golden Rod (Solidago Virgaurea) ; 
14, Inula glandulosa. The Aster was acris, but your 
numbers got much mixed, and we could only safely name 
the above to which the numbers were more firmly attached. 
Kindly look at our rules. Six is the limit. 


Names of fruits.—Worcester.—Your small yellow 
Plum resembles Gisborne, and the large round yellow Cling- 
stone Plums are like yellow Imperatrice. Several things are 
needful to know in naming Plums, of which there is un- 
certainty, as, for instance, whether shoots are smooth or 
downy, whether the flesh clings to the stone or not, and 
soon. Your Peach, quite smashed in transit, but ripe on 
a wall in July, is probably Alexander. Certainly it is a 
very early variety.——Southport.—1, Dumelow’s Seedling 
(syn.) Wellington; 2, Magnum Bonum.——Ramsey.— 
1, Golden Spire; 2, Keswick Codlin; 3, Ribston Pippin; 
4, Hambledon deux Ans.——Sutton.—1, Please send when 
riper; not in condition; 2, Marie Louise d’Uccle ; 3, Not 
sent in box; 4, Lane’s Prince Albert; 5, No Apple, only 
foliage in box; 6, Old Hawthornden. Leave the fruit to 
ripen on the trees, not pick before itis ripe.——H. R. B.— 
Fruit very immature. The only one we could at. all name 
with accuracy was 4, which is Louise Bonne of Jersey. 
Pick the fruits before fully ripe, and store in a cool place. 
Vv. Taylor.—Unfortunately the labels had become 














detached, and we did not know the fruits to which they 
belonged so could not name them; you must therefore 
send again. 





Catalogues received.—Bulbs and Plants — 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Rothesay, N.B.; Hogg and 
Robertson, 22, Mary-street, Dublin. 


—Bulbs and lower 
Roots.—Messrs. Fotheringham and King, Corn Exchange, 
Dumfries; Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton; 
Messrs. Smith and Simons, Buchanan-street, Glasgow. 
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Chaffinches as aviary birds (lV. G. 
Smith ).—These birds are not very suitable for 
an aviary, as from their restless disposition they 
are liable to mar the peace and happiness of the 
other feathered inmates ; it is better, therefore, 
to keep these lively birds in separate cages, 
As a cage-bird the Chaffinch is not held in 
very great esteem in this country, although 
in its wild state its full, clear, and mellow 
notes are very agreeable from associating them 
with the return of spring, it being among the 
first in the season to open the performance of 
the feathered choir. In Germany, however, it 
is a great favourite as a cage-bird, not a single 
note of its voice escaping the ears of the bird 
fanciers who observe its nicest shades, and take 
much trouble to improve and perfect its song, 
it having great facility in learning, and will 
perfectly imitate the notes of other birds. 
Although Chaffinches in a state of confinement 
usually receive a diet wholly composed of 
various seeds, they, in a wild state, add berries 
and insects to their bill of fare. They should 
really therefore receive a mixed diet in a state 
of captivity.—S. 8. G. 

Canary with rough plumage (4. H. ). 
—If your birds are together -in an aviary, 
maybe they have acquired the habit of .pulling 
at and plucking out each other’s feathers ; they 
will damage the plumage of one another very 
much, sometimes, in this way." Young birds 
are very much given to this objectionable habit, 
for which reason Canary-breeders darken the 
room in which they are located during the 
moulting time that they may not see so well to 
peck each other about. Roughness of plumage 
may arise from age in the case of your birds— 
you speak of one of them having had rough 
plumage for the last four years. During their 
moulting old birds may be supplied with some 
hard boiled egg andstale bun-crumbs, anda little 
Maw-seed may also be given. They should 
have a piece of chalk or some old mortar to peck 
at, and a rusty nail be put in their drinking- 
water to provide a mild tonic. Cover their 
cages at night, and avoid sudden changes of 
temperature. We fear you can do but little to 
restore the smoothness of plumage if the rough 
appearance arises from age.—S. 8. G. 





POULTRY. 


The cure for persistent sitters 
(A. Caird ).—It is, I think, right to tell you at 
the outset that some hens are more difficult to 
deal with when broody than others. For 
example, an Indian Game-hen which I possess 
is a perfect terror when broody, even when 
treated in the same way as others which soon 
baul down their colours on being put to the 
test. On the other hand, on several occasions 
this summer I have known the broody hens to 
lay again before they were restored to liberty. 
The simplest plan to adopt, and the most 
efticacious I know, is to put the broody hens ia 
a coop which is fitted up with a series ef perches 
so close together as to resemble a sparred floor. 
In such a coop the hen is at a loss to know how 
toact. The charm connected with the broody 
fit consists in being able to ‘‘beood” upon the 
groundas ina nest—this is altogether an impossi 
bility when the hen has to pass ber time on the 
perch and cannot ‘‘brood” at all. If the coop 
can be placed in the sight of the other Fowls, and 
the broody hens arekeptrather sparingly of food, 
it will be found that the broody fit is cured 
even more quickly. It is useless keeping the 
broody hens in dark coops or in baskets, be- 
cause solitude in a darkened pen is somewhat 
conducive to broodiness. The cure will be the 
more rapidly brought about if the hen is re- 
moved from the nest before the broody fever 
is really strong upon her. Of course, hens 
which belong to a brcsd which is known to be 
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desperately addicted to sitting, such as the 
Clochins or Indian Game, take longer to zestore 
to laying condition, but such hens should not 
be kept in large numbers when eggs are the 
principal object in view.—DovLTING. 

Early layers (fF. H. H.).—I am much 
obliged for the note as to the early laying of 
your pullets. Hatched in the last week of 
February, and beginning to lay on the 16th of 
June, is undoubtedly good work, and it is not 
surprising that your neighbours look upon the 
precocity of the pullets as something extra- 
ordinary. I donot remember an earlier instance 
of laying than yours, although it is a matter of 
common knowledge amongst brown Leghorn 
fanciers that in the early days of the breed the 
pullets were known to lay under the age of 
seventeen weeks—that is, five days more than 
yours. Whilst congratulating you on the pos- 
session of an undoubted good laying strain of 
Fowls, I must also tell you that such early laying 
is a decided drawback in the long run. When 
pullets lay before they are fully matured, 
it means a greater drain upon them than would 
be the case if the laying had been delayed a 
couple of months or so, and too often it also 
means an adult moulting in their first season 
and an absence of eggs in the first winter. 
Your birds were, unfortunately, hatched six 
weeks too early. Had they left the shell in the 
second week of April they would have matured 
more slowly and come into laying about the 
middle of October, when they were nearly full 
grown. If I may advise you as to the future I 
would recommend you not to hatch your laying 
pullets so early next spring ; it will be all the 
better for your egg-basket in the following 
winter. —DovuLTING. 





LAW. 

An alleged trespass.—Two years ago I 
bought some property, which comprised a 
house and garden, a croft, and part of a pit. My 
share of the pit is distinctly marked and shown 
on the plan, and eight months ago Iran a wire 
across to mark my boundary. Before doing so 
I obtained the permission of my neighbour to 
go upon his land to do this, which permission 
was given. He has now pulled up the stakes 
and thrown them and the wire into my field 
without giving me any notice. What redress 
have I ?—READER. 

* *T donot understand what you mean by 
saying that you asked permission from your 
neighbour to go on his land to put down the 
wire. If your intention was to put the wire on 
your own land, but you found it more conve- 
nient to go over your neighbour's land for the 
purpose, f can understand it, but if you mean 
that the wire was erected by permission on 
your neighbour’s land I cannot understand why 
youasked such permission or why he gave it. 
However, if the wire was erected on your 
own portion of the pit, then, no matter how 
you obtained access, your neighbour has com- 
mitted an act of trespass for which he is liable 
in damages. But if the fence was erected on 
your neighbour’s land he was at liberty to 
remove it when he chose, and you have no 
remedy, as the license was merely verbal and 
could be revoked without notice. At the same 
time it was under such circumstances a most 
unneighbourly trick, and I regret that your only 
remedy will be to re-erect the wire on your own 
portion of the pit.—K. C. T. 


Removal of gate (Rcader).—It seems 
that your neighbour replaced the bad gate 
by a good gate of his own, and so he was 
entitled to take it away when his tenancy 
ceased in February last, and he should have 
then brought back the bad gate. As he 
neglected to remove it until September he had 
lost the right to remove it, unless, indeed, it 
remained through a special arrangement 
between you both, and you may now recovel 
in the county court the value of the gate he has 
taken away.—K. C. T. F i 
Mi LITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 

. dark grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for Sale. 
Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 


riage paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required. From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


{OOD, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 
Cloth Capes, coms well down the waist; very warm, as 
used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of service 
for other patterns; not soiled in any way.—Post free, from 
3s,, from H. J. GASSON, Rye. 





















“Holland in Ireland.” 


Robertson’s Irish-grown 


DAKE ODIiIizZS. 


Robertson’s Irish-grown 


rTwwoithiPTps =. 


Early Dutch, Parrot, Darwin, May-flowering 
species, &c. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
Bulb Farm 10 acres at Rush, Co. Dublin, 
HOGG & ROBERTSON, 
Seedsmen to Her Majesty, 


BwuU BE BIEN . 



















Buyers have habitually paid 6d., 9d., and ls, 
sip ACR 
on price for 3 D 

VARIETIES of equal quality is 


<2}d. per root. 


Why is this? Because we are our 
selves GROWERS, supplying 
CUSTOMERS DIRECT 
at WHOLESALE 

PRICES, thereby saving 
them all MIDDLE. 
MEN’S PROFITS. 


The Only House supply- 
ing at these terms. 


ALL CUR BULBS 
ARE 
RELIABLE, 












ROMAN 
HYACINTHS, 


Guaranteed First Size, 
10/6 per 1090. 


All other Bulbs equally as 
cheap, and guaranteed ist size. | 



























$ A. Catalogue free upon application. 
SS /RAINS & CO., 
.@) Buse GROWERS & SEED MERCHANTS 






34, MANSELL ST., 
ALDGATE, LONDON, E.C. 





cultivating 


IMPORTANT CARNATIONS. 
| Also our New Illustrated Supplement 


Ta | sert post free upon application to 


WM. WOOD & SON, Lta., 
GARDENERS 


| Hints by Specialists upon successfully | 


Garden Specialists 
(33 Medals and Awards for excellenc 2), 
Wood Green, London. 











F ER N S ante 


BIRKENHEAD’S FERNS are always clean, healthy, true 
to name, and good value. Such is the universal verdict. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a gplendid stock of 
Ferns and Selaginallas in 1,400 species and varieties, we offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s. ; 25 for 7s. 6d.; 
50. for 17s. 6d. ; 100, in 25 kinds, 25s. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 30s. ; 100 
kinds, 503. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds, 3s.; 20 for 8s. 6d.; 50 for 
253. ; 100, in 25 kinds, 30s. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s. ; 100 kinds, 75s. 

Catalogue free on application. “Ferns and Fern 
Culture,” 50 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 3d., post free. 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 


FERN NURSERIES, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 





EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 


ROMAN FVACINTHS, bulbs about 6 inches 
round, 100, 12s.: 25, 4s.; the usual size, 100, 9s. 5 25, 3s. 
FODILS.—Cynosure, 1,000, 17s. fd.; 100; 
oF Brinceps, 1,000, 30s.: 100, 3s. 6d. Golden, 
Spur, Grandee. Henry Irving, Sir Watkin, 
each 100, 15s. ; dozen, 2s. 6d. Horsfieldi, Trumret 


maximus, each, 100, 12s.; dozen, 23. 


Send for List and compare. 


pDOBILIE, 
SEEDSMEN, CHESTER. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROGUS, NARCISSUS, 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
Hyacinths, red, white, and blue Per doz., 1/9; each, 2d. 
Tulips, mixed colours .. Perl00, 1/8; per doz., 4d. 
Crocus, mixed colours .. a ” 35 as 3d. 
Narcissus Poeticus.. _ .. eee egad. 

All other varieties at equally moderate prices. 
Price List ae ear pit eh Steodt 
%. COLEMAN, Seed Merchant.and Grower, Higa-surect, 
"SANDWICH, KENT. 


ALPINE SAXIFRAGES. 


Splendid Collection of 19 different kinds, botanically named, 
ineluding the lovely-S. oppositifolia alba, good, strong plants, 
carriage paid, for 4s. “2 _ 

GARDENER, 41, Outram-road, Croydon. 
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CARNATIONS AND PICOTERS, 


60,000 LAYERS READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 

For 10s. I will send car. paid the following set of best 
yellow ground Picotees: Mr. Nigel, heavy crimson edge; 
Voltaire, rose edge; Eldorado, rosy-red edge; May Quren, 
light rose edge; Bocklin, heavy purple edge; Curtius, heavy 
salmon-red edge; Empress Bugenie, narrow rose edge; Mrs. 
Tate, heavy red edge; Golden Eagle, bright red edge; Mrs. 
Douglas, medium rose edge; Climax, heavy pomegranate 
edge; Venus, medium rose edge. 

For 10s. I will send car. paid the following set of best 
yellow grounds, fancies, and selfs: Gnerst, apricot, marked 
steel blue; Primrose League, yellow, striped rose and purple ; 
Seagull, lovely blush tinted ; Desire, new heliotrope self ; Mrs. 
FE. Hambro, best white self ; Nabob, lovely pale apricot self ; 
Pink Beauty, best pink self; Britannia, best yellow self; 
Mme. Lecalier, yellow, heavily marked scarlet; Hayes’ 
Scarlet, best scarlet self; Mephisto, best crimson self; Pres. 
Carnot, yellow, aurora, and blue. 

For 6s. I will send car. paid the following splendid set: 
Bride, yellow and white; Walkure, crimson and maroon, 
Lady Ridley, white self; Mrs. Daniels, flesh self; Duke 
Orleans, orange yellow self ; Dora, scarlet self; Hunter, 
apricot self; Uriah Pike, crimson self; Stambuloff, yellow 
and pomegranate; Sadek, dark rose; Liz. Williams, helic- 
trope, striped scarlet; Calula, primrose self. 

The 3 sets, car. paid, for 24s. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 


For 6s. I will send cur. paid the following 12 pairs of 
Fancy Pansy cutt'ngs, the very best 1898 varieties: Lord 
Dunraven, Mrs. Gentleman, R. C. Allan, Provost White, 
Mrs. D. McNiel, Mary Travis, Wm. Brownlie, Mrs. J. 
Robertson, A. McFarlane, Neil McKay, Mrs. Annan, Mrs, 
Whitehead. 

100 Viola plants, in 10 best varieties, 10/-, car. paid. 
” ” ” ad ” ” 7 ” " 


Pansy and Viola Lists free. 
Ss. PwPwyreEe, 
BOWGRAVE NURSERY, GARSTANG. 


300 SELECTED BULBS, 5/- 
POST FREE. 
Splendid value. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


12 Hyacinths, 24 Tulips, 20 Narcissus, 20 Lent Lilies, 20 Scillas, 
290 Anemones. 20 Snowdrops, 20 Aconites, 40 Crocus, 40 Tris, 40 
Ranunculus, 12 Ixias, 12 Sparaxis. Half the quantity, 2s. 6d.; 
quarter, 1s. 6d. 


WILLIAM WELCH, 
RUSH GREEN, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


' COOLING & SONS’ BULBS, 


IMPORTED AND HOME-CROWN. 


The pick of this season's crops at the lowest remunerative 

prices forthe highest quality. New Illustrated Catalogue 

of the best Dutch, French, English, and other Bulbsand | 
Plants for autumn planting, gratis and post free. 


GEO. COOLING & SONS, 
Seed Merchants, BATH. 


SURELY IT’S NEVER TRUE? 


JUST ARRIVED FROM HOLLAND. 
47,000,000 BULBS. 
YES; but we know it is, for they are to be seen 
at the address below, and, what is more, don’t you buy 
a Bulb until you have seen my List. Send your address on 
P.C., and we will forward you one. Roman Hyacinths, 
Ist size, 1s. doz. Hyacinths, all colours, 1s. 6d. doz. Snow- 
drops, fine stwff, 1s. 3d. 100. Crocus, white, yellow, blue, or 
mixed, 1s. 34.100. Tulips, such stuff has never been offered, 
1s. 9d. 100. Narcissus, P.-eyed, 1s. 3d. 100. Simply grand. 
All other bulbs absurdly cheap. 


G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Bulb Merchant, 
WEST HADDON, RUGBY. | 














Of Bulbous Flower Roots, with ample information regarding 
varieties and mode of treatment, Gratis and Post Free. 
QUALITY RIGHT. PRICES RIGHT. 


Personal attention given to all orders. 


BENT. SODDYT, 
“D” Dept., 
243, WALWORTH ROAD, LONDON, §.E. 


THE CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oi, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public. 

Consists of 18 ft. 2}, 2 ft. 23, 
and 4ft, 3} pipes. Equal to 50 ft. 
of 2-in. hot-water pipe. Will 
burn 1 gall. in 48 hours only, or 
4 ft. of gas per hour. Price 
from 2ls. The celebrated 
“Challenge” WaterWick Stove, 
» 24s. Oil Stoves for Greenhouses, 

from 3s, 6d. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials, free by post 


W. POORE & CO. Hotawater Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE,E.C. 
nN ee 32 SSS 
to construct your 


ONLY | 
ed Poultry House, Bicycle Shed, 
> Tool House, &c., ? 

A Ask your Ironmonger for t e 








If you want information how 


mary Illustrated Book 
POST. GARD. 22? wav, enien waupeecth 


a AS 
Post Free. 





SODDY'S REVISED CATALOGUE 
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HYBRID TEA ROSES. 
SovvenIR DU Prestpent Carnot is like a 
long-budded, very clear-coloured Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, and an excellent variety. 

Souventr DE Mur, Evcune VERDIER has 
flowers white with yellow shading. It is very 
double, and of beautiful form. 

Cuarnorre Gritemor has grand Camellia-like 
blossoms almost pure white. Unfortunately it 
has inherited the poor growth of its parent, 
Lady M. Fitzwilliam. 

CraraA Warson is, however, a splendid 
variety, a worthy production of the late Mr. 
Bennett. Its warm salmon-pink blossoms are 
always pleasing, and it has an excellent habit 
of growth. 

Princess Bonnie is one of the few good seed- 
lings we have obtained from America. It is a 
charming Rose for massing, with long fragrant 
crimson buds. 

JosEPHine Manoris very free and showy with 
white, shaded rose blossoms on stiff, erect, and 
vigorous shoots. 

Marsorm is also a very pretty white and 
pink variety of the type of Rose of which Elise 
Boelle and Mdille. Bonnaire are good examples. 

The year 1896 was not remarkable. It is 
true we received 

AwnTomne Rrvorre, and it has been well shown 
this year. The flowers are large, very flat, of 
a rosy-flesh tint with yellow base. Mons. 
Pernet-Ducher appears to have obtained many 
varieties of this type with Lady Mary Fitz- 
william parentage, but they are great improve- 
ments in growth. ; 

Beaute LYonNAIse is a sulphur-white flower, 
very large and globular, but I question if it is 
of any good in a wet season. 

HELENA CAmsBier is better and of a pretty 
coppery-rose colour. It is a wonderful bloomer, 
but has a fault, and that is it opens rather 
badly. 

ROSETTE DE LA LEGION D’HONNEUR is semi- 
climbing, and should be grown by every florist 
for the sake of its exquisite and tiny vermilion 
buds. : 

In 1897 still further novelties in colours 
appeared, the best undoubtedly being 

Mme. Capzau Ramey, which is better than 
Antoine Rivoire, being quite globular, of good 
size, and likely to be much sought after by 
exhibitors, Tho colour is rosy-flesh, with a rich 

ellow colour pervading the lower part of the 

lossom. 

Mme. Jures Grorez I much like. It is not 
very large, but its fresh China-Rose blossoms are 
exquisitely formed. I consider it a formidable 
rival to Mrs. W. J. Grant. 

FERDINAND JAMIN is good, but not equal to 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, to which it appears 
related. 

Ferpixanp Barent has the most yellow 
shading of all the Hybrid Teas, and must 
become a great favourite. 

Gruss Av Tepiirzis a most brilliant cinnabar- 
scarlet colour, almost China-like in character, 





with a mixture probably of Fellenberg in it ; it 
will make a fine garden Rose. 

CountrEss oF CALEDON is good in form, but we 
have already far too many of these lifeless rosy- 
coloured Roses. 

The best of the present year are : 

Avrora.—It has all the lovely tint of Caroline 
Testout, with flat, regularly-formed flowers, 
reminding one of the old favourite Marguerite 
de St. Amand. It appears to be a first-class 
decorative variety, highly fragrant, and very 
free in growth. 

L’Innocence and the two following come 
from Mons. Pernet-Ducher, a raiser who has 
already proved himself to be a worthy successor 
to the late Mr. Bennett. The flowers are of a 
dazzling whiteness, and are borne on very erect 
stems. It has much of the character of Caroline 
Testout, from which it is a hybrid. 

Mur. Eveenre Bountet will most certainly 
become a great favourite. Its colour is so very 
distinct, being exquisite carmine-rose, tinted 
with yellow. 

Vroursiste Emirs Leveque is rosy-flesh, 
with orange shading and purplish-green foliage. 

Daisy, very distinct, fine grower, and of a 
rosy-pink colour. 

Grossuerzod Ernest Lupwie, a seedling 
from Maréchal Niel, crossed with Pierre Not- 
ting. I have not yet seen the flower of this, but 
it is described as carmine-red. If it is as 
described it will be a great acquisition, for it 
certainly has the Maréchal’s growth, but the 
foliage is darker, and it seems to partake of the 
hybrid character in certain respects. Of varie- 
ties not yet in commerce, but which have been 
well shown, I have formed a good opinion of 

Tennyson, which has a substantial petal, deep 
blossom, very double, and of beautiful ivory 
whiteness, shaded with the most delicate pink 
colour ; and 

Busstzr Brown is said to be one of the best 
of the Irish-raised Roses. Itis of a good colour, 
and will, I believe, be a worthy addition to this 
glorious tribe. Rosa. 

Dwarf Roses for bed 6 feet in dia- 
meter (J/. ).—Such a bed would require about 
fifteen bushes, and we should recommend the 
following, as you desire a successional supply : 
Caroline Testout, Mrs. John Laing, Dr. Andry, 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, Charles Lefebvre, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Mme. Laurette Messimy, 
Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, Grace Dar- 
ling, Camoens, Mme. Lambard, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Marie d’Orleans, Mme. Hoste. 
You appear to have already many varieties 
that are really climbers and should be treated 
as such. For instance, Bouquet d’Or must not 
be pruned much. Train up its growths in 
pillar form, and you will find it flower well. 
This variety so trained might form the centre 
piece of the new bed. The old Cabbage Rose 
must not be overpruned. This really blossoms 
best if its growths are tied to a short stake and 
left almost unpruned at pruning time. 

Removing established Rose-trees 
(R. Dean).—lf the plants are most carefully 
lifted at end of October, and removed to a 
shady spot at once until they can be replanted, 
you would most certainly be able to successfully 








transplant the trees, although they are six 
years old. We have thoroughly proved a 
periodical system of transplantation of Rose- 
trees, either bushes or standards, to be most 
beneficial. We have seen this summer some 
Tea Rose-bushes that were moved last October, 
and the exceptional growths they have made 
has surprised us. ‘his transplanting of Roses 
has somehow fallen into disuse. It used to bea 
common practice years ago, and we have seen 
standards thus treated have such an abundance 
of fibres as to look like mops. We think every 
four or five years a suitable period to elapse be- 
tween each transplanting, and in the case of a 
large rosary we should move a part each year. A 
very necessary item should be remembered, and 
that is to give each plant a good shovelful or 
more of a prepared compost, so that every little 
fibre can be covered. ‘This compost should 
consist of three parts loam, not too rough, one 
part one-year-old leaf-soil, a small quantity of 
charcoal or wood-ashes, and a little bone-meal 
—say about half-a-peck altogether of the three 
last ingredients to a barrow-load of the loam 
and leaf-soil. If, as ‘‘R. Dean” imagines, the 
roots from Lime and other trees are robbing his 
Roses, then they must either be moved to 
another part of the garden, or steps taken to 
prevent these trees from any further encroach- 
ments. This we should do by taking out a 
trench a yard or more from the Rose-bed, and 
cutting away all the roots of the Lime-trees 
that were to be found, and see that in future no 
more such roots trespassed beyond this trench. 
When replanting the Roses trim over the roots, 
look carefully for suckers, and cut away the top 
ends of the shoots. If weather is still dry, 
syringe twice daily, but do not water at the 
root. 

Rose Kronprinzessin Victoria.—lIt 
seems a pity that raisers of new Roses elect to 
bestow such outrageous names as the above upon 
their novelties. If our German and French 
friends desire to honour their Roses by giving 
them the names of members of their Royal 
houses, surely they would not object if our 
countrymen anglicised them, and thus rendered 
them more euphonious to our ears. Although 
this lovely Rose sported from the old Souvsnir 
de la Malmaison some few years ago, it still 
remains almost unknown, and I believe the name 
given to it has hindered it gaining popularity. 
The flowers are very clear and beautiful, of a 
milky-white colour, suffused with sulphur 
yellow, flat in form, but very pretty. In all 
other respects it resembles its parent.—T. 

Sowing Brier and Rose geed.—All 
heps of Briers and Roses should be gathered, 
Store the heps in sand for a time, taking care 
that they are safe from mice. Break up the heps 
and thoroughly mix sand and seed early in 
February. Then sow very thinly in shallow 
drills upon a warm border and protect from 
birds and mice. The advantage of drills over 
broadcast sowing is in being able to use the hoe 
between. Rose-heps may be sown in pans cr 
boxes or ina cold-frame, and where one has a 
few choice heps only this may be the safest 
plan. Plant out the spring following, giving 
the seedlings a good loam, and placing them a 
foot apart each way. To not be too hasty in 
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discarding any that may not flower or which 
seem inferior, as the first blooms are not a fair 
test.—R. 

Rose Mme. Fonny de Forest.—This 
Noisette Perpetual is a grand white Rose for 
pots. When its numerous blossoms are fully 
expanded it makes one of the most attractive 
plants in a collection. Under glass the flowers 
remain upon the plant a considerable time, and 
before any of them shown signs of decay the 
whole corymb of buds has expanded, producing 
a most striking effect resembling that of a huge 
snowball. The flowers are large for this class 
of Rose, quite as large again as in Boule de 
Neige, and they are of a very pure white 
indoors, but outside there is seen a faint tinge 
of pink. It is a good grower, making solid, 
rather stiff shoots, but not of the rampant 
nature of Boule de Neige. Asa standard or a 
bush it is equally useful. 

Rosa rugosa Blane de Coubert is a very hand- 


some form of this Rose, with blossoms 5 inches across, of 
the purest white. Itis free flowering and perfectly hardy. 


GARDEN WORKG.,* 


Conservatory.—This house will soon be 
gay with the early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
which the hot weather has brought on rapidly. 
Now is the time to feed with stimulants when 
the blooms are expanding, only use it in a weak 
state, not exceeding } oz. per gallon. Sulphate 
of ammonia may be used, to give the finishing 
touches to the opening blossoms, as it is more 
speedy in effect than most stimulants. There is 
a new form of Scarlet Salvia, a variety of Salvia 
splendens, which is likely to be in demand for 
winter blooming, now it is getting cheap. 
Bouvardias are now coming into bloom, and will 
last a long time in the conservatory in a light 
position. This was formerly treated as a stove 
plant, but it will do very well in a temperature 
of 50 degs. to 55 degs. at night. Some of the 
best Bouvardias are : Mrs. Robert Green, Priory 
Beauty, President Cleveland, Purity, Candi- 
dissima. Heaths, such as gracilis (now in 
flower) and hyemalis should be under cover. 
A group of EK. gracilis mixed with dwarf plants 
of Kulia japonica variegata has a charming effect. 
The more changes there are among plants under 
glass the more interesting the house is, and 
though groups of a dozen of any plant are more 
effective than single ones, yet it is not desirable 
to tie ourselves to any particular arrangement. 
Well-grown Solanums, full of berries, are useful 
towards Christmas, but they are not required 
just yet. Oranges are also most useful when 
well fruited in midwinter. Camellias should 
now be under cover, but kept quite cool, with 
the ventilators open at night. The buds should 
be thinned if very numerous, and a little weak 
liquid-manure may be given occasionally. Weak 
soot-water suits these very well, and gives a 
dark green hue to the foliage. Continue to 
reduce the growth of the climbers, but permit 
Tropeolum Fireball to extend to brighten up 
the upper part of the house. Baskets of winter- 
flowering Begonias, Gloire de Lorraine, will be 
charming. 


Stove.—When well grown Cyperus alterni- 
folius variegatus makes a very useful table 
plant. Should be grown in sandy peat. If 
potted in rich soil the variegation is not clear 
and distinct. It is propagated by division and 
requires a stove to do it well, especially in the 
early stages. If Crotons and Dracenas are to 
put on colour, very little shade should be used 
now—in fact, only enough shade should be used 
any time to prevent the plants being distressed 
by the hot sun. To do these plants well 
a permanent shade will not do. There should 
be a blind that will draw up and let down, to be 
used only when absolutely necessary. Fires 
will be necessary now to prevent the night tem- 
perature falling below 60 degs. in the 
morning. The summer-flowering climbers for 
the most part will have finished flowering now, 
and may have less water to encourage the 
ripening of the wood, but other things will be 
coming on. The Scarlet Passion-flower, P. 
princeps, is very bright in winter. And Eu- 
phorbia jacquinieflora, planted out in a light 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days toa 
foreign later than is hers indicated, with equally good 
results, ys 


house, is virtually a climber. I have had it 12 feet 
high, a mass of scarlet in winter, but it must not 
have much shade or the growth will not ripen ; 
and after flowering prune it pretty well back, 
when the space is almost filled up. 


Ferns under glass.—The Nephrolepis 
family are among the most useful Ferns for 
furnishing, though rather too loose in habit for 
table plants. They are very striking when 
gcown in baskets where they ean be suspended. 
Among the most usefulare: N. exaltata, daval- 
loides furcans, recurvata, cordata, compacta, 
and tuberosa. They are easily propagated by 
division. Exaltatais one of the hardiest, and 
may be grown in the conservatory. <A few of 
the best Pterises for decorative work are Pteris 





Wimsetti, cretica major, c. albo-lineata, argyrea, 
tremula, serrulatacristata, and thecrested variety 
of cretica. In Maidenhairs the following should 
certainly be grown: Adiantum Farleyense, 
cuneatum, elegans, tenerum, decorum, concinnum 
latum, and the golden Maidenhair, Williamsi. 
The variegated form of cuneatum is, as I have 
seen it, a poor thing, and is not wanted. Micro- 
lepia hirta cristata is a pretty crested Fern, 
easy to grow. The Gold and Silver Ferns are 
pretty, but must have a warm house, and will 
not stand hard usage. Lomaria gibba and Dory- 
anthus palmata want warmth in winter and 
careful watering. Shade and moisture are the 
chief requisites for Ferns, but if the fronds are 
required for cutting the shade must not be 
dense. 


Late Grapes.—If these are at all back. 
ward, fires must be used to complete the ripen- 
ing, though it is better to use a little regularly 
when starting them, and let the ripening be 
quickly carried on now. A little lateral growth 
will do no harm now, but it must not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the main leaves. Keep 
the roots moist till the Grapes are pretty well 
finished, and then mulch with long litter to keep 
down dust and check evaporation. If the Grapes 
are to be kept long keep all plants out. 


Window gardening.—Outside boxes are 
still bright where the watering has been properly 
attended to. Scarborough Lilies are now throw- 
ing up the flower-spikes, and should be taken 
inside. They will last in flower a long time if 
kept in a coolroom. The early-flowering Chrys- 
anthemums in 5-inch and 6-inch pots will be 
bright and effective. 


Outdoor garden.—Late cuttings of 
Pelargoniums and other bedding plants should 
he placed under glass now. Pentstemons and 
Phloxes, if young cuttings can be obtained, will 
strike now under handlights or in a cold-pit. 
There are plenty of good cuttings now of Tufted 
and other Pansies that will soon strike and 
make good plants in a cold-frame. Gather seeds 
of anything good in annuals or perennials. 
Coreopsis grandiflora should be raised annually 
from seeds. There are plenty of good seeds on 
the plants now. Gather the pods and lay them 
in a saucer or on paper to complete the ripening. 
Sow in heat in spring and they will flower 
during the summer. It is one of the most 
useful plants for cutting. Sow Sweet Peas 
towards the end of the month, or early in 
October for flowering early next season. Tender 
plants should soon be potted up. Those who 
use Alternanthera for edgings or carpet bedding 
should secure enough plants for stock. Seed- 
ling Violas should be pricked out to get strong. 
If rain does not come, layers of Carnations and 
other plants should be watered in the evenings 
of bright days to encourage roots. Transplant 
seedling Hollyhocks in nursery rows. 


Fruit garden.—There is a good deal of 
mildew among outdoor Vines, caused by the 
drought. It is too late now in bad cases to apply 
a remedy. In most cases outdvor Grapes are 
much neglected. They want more nourishment 
to produce as good fruit as was grown fifty or 
sixty years ago, when Hoare wrote his pam- 
phlet recommending the young rod system. To 
grow fine Grapes on sunny walls in a season like 
the present would not be difficult if the neces- 
sary attention is given, especially as regards 
thinning the young wood and a more liberal use 
of liquid-manure. But the difficulty with many 
is to rightly understand what is meant by a 
liberal watering. What I have done in such 
cases is to lay the hose on the surface over the 
roots, and let the water run for an hour. Then 
give a good sprinkling of artificial-manure, and 
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give enough water afterwards to carry it down 
to the roots. Ifa mulch of something, prefer- 
ably manure, is given afterwards, the plants will 
soon feel the benefit, and there will be no mil- 
dew. Stand Strawberries in pots thinly, and 
keep free from weeds and runners. Gather 
Apples as they ripen, and part easily from the 
stalk. 

Vegetable garden.—Plant Cabbages any 
time this month. Plant a few on the early 
border to come in very early. There a small 
early kind should be planted from 12 inches to 
15 inches apart, as when the young hearts are 
cut the stalks will be pulled up. The later 
Cabbages may follow the spring Onions or 
Potatoes. The two best Potatoes with us this 
season are Windsor Castle and Up-to-Date. The 
tubers are very handsome and the crops heavy 
and free fron disease. See that plenty of 
salading is provided for autumn and winter. 
Cold - frames are valuable now for salading, 
Parsley, etc. It will soon be time to prick 
out the Cauliflowers. In cold situations they 
want the protection of glass, but in sheltered 
gardens they do very well at the foot of a south 
wall, sheltered when severe frost comes with 
a few evergreen branches or Bracken fronds. 
The present hot weather is ripening the outdoor 
Tomatoes. In some places the dry weather has 
made the fruit smaller, and the water has been 
scarce in some districts, but a mulch of manure 
would have made the roots comfortable. 

KE. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WHEK’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


September 26th.—Took inside some of the large- 
flowered Chrysanthemums where the buds are 
coming. As soon as all are inside shall vaporise. 
Very free ventilation and a light shade will do 
when hot. Busy now washing paint and clean 
ing interior of houses generally, to get ready for 
the winter. Potted upa lot of Solanums. They 
are placed on the north side of wall, and wiil 
remain outside for autumn. 


September 2?th,—Karthed up more Celery, 
having first given a soak of water, followed on 
by liquid-manure. In consequence of using soot 
freely in the early stages of growth our Celery 
is free from the larva of the Celery-fly. Late 
Peaches are gathered a day or two before they 
are quite ripe. They will keep longer than the 
early ones, and the flavour comes up better when 
kept a few days in an airy fruit-room. Grubbed 
up several trees in orchard. 


September 28th.—Put in a lot of Rose-cuttings 
in shady border; the bed had been specially 
prepared. The cuttings were about 8 inches 
long, and were planted firmly about half their 
length in the ground. Will be mulched later 
cn with old rough half-decayed leaves. Potted 
up a lot of Her Majesty Pinks, which were 
struck early, and are now well-furnished plants. 
They will flower freely in a frame, and be 
valuable. Every spare minute is devoted to 
hoeing among young crops. 


September 29th.—A good deal of time is taken 
up now with picking and trimming beds of 
‘*Geraniums ” and other flowers, as we want to 
keep them in good condition as long as possible. 
A sheltered bed of the new dwarf Cannas, well 
supplied with moisture, has been a success. 
We are still taking a few cuttings of the newer 
‘“‘Geraniums” and other things, as we cannot 
cut all we wish at once. 

September 30th.—Finished taking up late 
Potatoes. The crops are good, and there is but 
little disease ; in fact, we have not had much 
disease of late years. More care has been taken 
with the selection of the seed, and all Potatoes, 
except a few early ones, are planted 3 feet apart 
between the rows, and the sets a foot apart in 
the rows. Working on this principle, we know 
exactly how many sets to provide, and special 
care is taken of them. 

October Ist.—Planted out Carnations in beds 
on the lawn. We plant these thick enough to 
completely fill the beds. After the plants 
are staked a mulch of very old manure is given 
to keep the soil cool and moist. Prepared beds 


for Tulips and other bulbs, such as English and ~ 


Spanish Iris, which are grown in quantity for 
cutting. Tied up more Lettuce and Endive. 
Gathered Apples and Pears. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


A MIXED BORDER. 


Here we have a summer border where the 
Peach-leaved Campanula and Canterbury Bells 
are blossoming together with Opium Poppies 
and Sweet Williams, while the Forget-me-not 
edging has seen its best days, only a solitary 
flower here and there being left on its bloom- 
sprays. Such a border as the subject of illus- 
tration, backed as it is by a lofty wall, has 
great capabilities. The wall itself may become 
not the least charming part of it, festooned 
with climbing Roses, Jasmine, Tropzolums, 
Wistaria, and other plants of trailing growth, 
‘while immediately in front of these tall Holly- 
hocks, Delphiniums, or Sunflowers might rear 
their stately heads without encroaching on the 
perennials, to which the middle and foreground 
of the border is devoted. Good garden Lilies, 
such as the Madonna Lily, the Orange Lily, and 
the scarlet Turk’s-cap always look charming in 
such a situation, and old-fashioned flowers like 
the double White Rocket, Bergamot (Monarda), 
Dittany (Dictamnus), and Clove Carnations are 
as sweet as they are interesting, while of newer 
introductions the Peruvian Lilies (Alstremeria), 





some cases burst its pod this season, whilst last 


season I had not a single split bloom. Green-fly is 
often the cause of many flowers bursting their pods. 
The insects are allowed to gather on the buds, 
which become covered with a sticky substance, 
and the pod is crippled and refuses to develop. 
As the petals grow, the points of the calyx, 
being stuck together, refuse to separate, and 
bursting is the result. Another cause of burst- 
ing is digging in a lot of rank manure into the 
soil. The buds develop rapidly, but are soft, 
and the result is, especially during a spell of 
wet weather, burst blooms. Some people advise 
placing an elastic band upon the pods, or cutting 
half way down the pod on the opposite side to 
that on which the burst is. But these methods, 
although effectual, are out of the question 
where a quantity is grown out-of-doors. Car- 
nations like a good soil, rather inclined to be 
heavy than light. It should not be sticky, and 
should have some old mortar rubble or coarse 
sand worked into it to make it porous. Strong 
rank manure should not be given, as this tends 
to sappy growth and helps to develop disease 
during hot and dry weather ; the plants should 
be well watered overhead in the evening, or, 
what is better, well syringed. This will help 


| to keep down green-fly, thrip, &c., and greatly 


with their beautiful colour gradations, prove of | assist the buds when opening. I presume your 


extremely easy culture, and the flower-lace of 
Gypsophila paniculata is always a delightful 
picture. Son Wind. 





SWEET-SCENTED CARNATIONS. 
(IN REPLY To “A. E,”—1,052.) 
Iv GarpEntna, September 3rd, your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ A. E.” asks for the names of a few good 
named Carnations that do not burst and are 
Sweet-scented. The first part of the query is 
not very difficult to answer. There are so 
many Carnations now in cultivation which are, 
habitually, free from the defect of bursting 
that anyone may grow a good collection with- 
out being troubled with bursters. I should not 
like to say, however, that no Carnation will 
burst its pod at times, because nearly all of them 
have this tendency, and a very heavy bloom is 
almcst sure to burst its calyx. Still, this defect 
among the new varieties is the exception rather 
than the rule. My experience during the past 
Season is that most Carnations have shown a 
tendency to burst their pod. In many this 
defect is not through any fault of the variety 
itself, but is due to the attacks of insects, or 
the effects of the weather, and, in some cases, a 
too rich soil. That beautiful white variety, 
Mrs. Eric Hambro, an ideal Carnation, has in 
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A mixed border. From a photograph by Mr. R. Neild, Twatley Farm, 
Malmesbury, Wilts. 


correspondent grows such standard varieties as 
Uriah Pike and Duchess of Fife, two of the 
best Carnations to meet his requirements. But 
in naming a dozen we must necessarily leave out 
many varieties that are perfectin form and colour, 
though perhaps not so sweetly scented. Some 
of the finest varieties, especially the yellow 
grounds, have little scent, the one charm which 
keeps the Old Clove in cultivation. However, 
I suggest the following few: Cantab, deep 
bright scarlet, strongly scented; Mephisto, 
deep rich crimson, a grand bedder; Mrs. R. E. 
Clack, large pure white; Verena, crimson- 
scarlet ; Mrs. Brett, deep rich purple ; Lady 
Nina Balfour, soft peach or blush ; Duchess of 
Portland, pure white ground, fancy, freely 
barred with rose ; Carolus Duran, fine buff self ; 
Duke of York, rich blood-crimson ; Magnetic, 
bright light coral ; May Queen, yellow ground; 
Picotee, light rose edge; Miss Alice Mills, rich 
deep yellow, heavily edged scarlet ; Wanderer, 
clear yellow edged, rosy-red ; Buccleuch Clove, 
strongly scented; Mrs. James Douglas, deep 
carmine-rose, a grand garden variety. I have 
rigidly discarded habitual bursters as useless. 
All the above are of fine form and quality and 
sweetly scented, and are all good for either 
border or bedding. As the time has now 
arrived for ordering new stock, I should be glad 


to further assist your correspondent or any of 
your readers in their selection of new varieties. 
—A. EK. Pater, Northenden, near Manchester. 
SPRING FLOWERS. 

THosrE who goin for spring flower gardening 
must now prepare, or the time for planting will 
come round before the plants are ready, as the 
severe and prolonged drought has greatly 
retarded the growth of many of the most beau- 
tiful of the early spring flowers. We may now, 
however, expect cooler and moister weather, 
and, if not already done, the following plants 
should be taken in hand at once :— 

ARABIS ALBIDA is one of the best of hardy 
edging plants, as it is very hardy, looks well 
directly it is put in, and in mild winters begirs 
to flower very early. The variegated form is 
especially attractive in foliage as well as flower, 
and if divided now into small bunches it will be 
in good condition for planting out in November. 

ALYSSUM SAXATILE COMPACTA.—This is prob- 
ably the most effective of all yellow spring 
bedders. It may be increased by seeds or cut- 
tings, a supply of which should have been pre- 
pared several weeks back, and be now ready for 
planting out in beds 1 foot apart. 

ANEMONES.—The dry bulbs of these should 
now be placed in boxes of light soil, and set 
out-of-doors in a partially shaded place. If the 
soil is moist very little water is needed until 
they commence to send up foliage. 

AUBRIETIAS in variety are pretty edging or car- 
peting plants. They should now be lifted and 
divided into medium-sized clumps, and kept 
well watered until they get firmly rooted. 

CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM is the best of all 
silver-foliaged edging plants, but if left long 
without dividing and replanting it gets long 
stemmed and straggling. Little bunches dibbled 
into beds now about 6 inches apart will be well 
rooted in a month. 

Darsiks, double red, white, and mixed colours, 
are very effective and early, but they suffer 
much from drought. If divided now every 
crown will make a good plant by the spring. 

Myosotis, or Forget-me-nots, are quite indis- 
pensable in the spring garden, for as a carpet to 
beds of Hyacinths or Tulips they are grand. 
The large-flowered Myosotis dissitiflora does not 
seed nearly so freely as the smaller-flowered 
varieties, so that old plants, if saved in a cool, 
shady place during summer, and pulled in pieces 
now and replanted, will make nice plants. 
Seedlings of M. sylvatica should now be fit for 
pricking out in beds. 

PRIMROSES and PoLYANTHUS are now starting 
into a new and vigorous growth, and should be 
divided and replanted at once. 

Panstxs have had a trying time in the south 
of England ; but where beds of seedlings have 
been kept well watered they will now be fit for 
transplanting into the open, or cuttings rooted 
in frames also. 

SILENE PENDULA and SAPONARIA CALABRICA 
are beautiful pink-flowered biennials that make 
a lovely display in early spring. The seedlings 
should now be fit for dibbling out singly, so as 
to make nice dwarf bushy plants when finally 
planted. 

WALLFLOWERS are amongst the most reliable 
of all early flowers, and now that they can be 
grown from seed, quite true to colour and dwarf 
in habit, they are most useful bedders. If the 
seed was sown in May they will now be nice 
bushy little plants, which, if transplanted and 
the central shoot pinched out, will soon develop 
into nice sturdy bushes. With these and plenty 
of Hyacinths, Narcissus, Tulips, Crocus, and 
Scillas a spring garden may be filled. 

J. G., Gosport. 


Two Starworts. —Two of the older 
Starworts, which are very charming in a cut 
state, are Robert Parker and T'radescanti. It 
is almost impossible to find anything better 
than the former in the matter of colour—a 
beautiful soft lavender-blue—that shows to 
great advantage against dark or gilded vases. 
The individual flowers of Tradescanti are very 
small, but the manner and profusion in which 
they are produced make the variety very useful. 
Shoots cut the entire length, and tastefully 
arranged in pots of damp sand, last a long time 
in the house, and are very nice for church 
decoration arranged with feathery Palms, 
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Bamboos, or things of similar nature. The 
value of the Starworts, or, at any rate, the 
majority of them, in a cut state is considerably 
enhanced from the fact that they require no 
foliage. A stem or two of Asparagus well 
loaded with berries is very well as a change 
occasionally, with tho different shades of blue 
and lavender, but they look equally well alone. 
Naturally the varieties of dense habit—of which 
A. Amellus and its forms, A. acris and A. 
dumosus may be taken as types—are not so 
acceptable in a cut state. 





GENTIANA VERNA. 


Ir is not given to many of our British plants to 
equal or even to excel in brilliancy the alpine 
plants of other climes, but the Vernal Gentian 
i3 an exception. It should never be planted on 
the dry, sloping parts of the garden, for drought 
is always fatal to it, and therefore moist spots 
sheltered in some way from midday sun should 
be chosen, and these either quite level or even 
slightly hollowed out so as to hold the water. 
In the drier portions of the artificial bog, 
tightly wedged between clinkered burrs or some 
pieces of sandstone, or planted in turfy loam it 
thrives admirably, whilst it will do equally well 
in moist, peaty soil made very firm. On the 
level ground in moist, rich, loamy soils, especi- 
ally those overlying gravel, this Gentian invari- 
ably succeeds with but little attention beyond 
ascording it partial shade and affording it 
pleaty of moisture during the dry months of the 
year. It has a most charming effect when 
grown in a Grassy dell where 
Primroses and such things 
thrive, pulling the thickest 
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plant more readily, and are sooner established 
than they otherwise would be. Plants thus 
wintered, and then put out into rich soil, will 
raake good growths, and then bloom profusely ; 
indeed, if kept moist at the roots in warm, dry 
weather they make superb bedding plants. 
Many growers of these Stocks, however, treat 
them as annuals, and sow them in bottom-heat 
in April and plant them out in the open beds in 
May. When this is the case the plants do not 
attain to a great size, neither are the flower- 
spikes so fine; but there is a large amount of 
bloom produced ; and it continues so late into 
the year that in mild seasons these Stocks have 
furnished flowers at Christmas. Spring-sown 
Stocks should not have such rich soil, but 
will, perhaps, require even more root mois- 
ture, as if the growths are once checked the 
plants are rarely so fine as would have been 
the case had the growth been free and continuous. 

Tho origin of this fine race of Stocks seems 
to be somewhat doubtful, but that Kast Lothian 
is the locality from whence they sprang there 
can be little doubt. Judging by the habit, 
growth, and colour of the flowers they have 
some affinity to the Queen Stock strains ; and, 
indeed, they are exactly intermediate between 
them and the Tei-week kinds. The old Queen 
Stocks have scarlet, purple, and white flowers, 
the East Lothian kinds have similar colours, 
but they are somewhat brighter looking in the 
dark colours, and purer in the white kinds. 
The plants havea robust, compact, but branch- 
ing habit, in this respect exactly corresponding 
with the growth of the Queen kinds, but that 








Grass out occasionally. 
Grown in large pots or pans 
it is simply delightful, but 
when potted it should be 
gathered firmly together with 
the fingers and the soil well 
rammed about it. There is 
no fear of making it too firm, 
for the tiny and apparently 
slender stolons appear to 
enjoy forcing their way 
through the soil. The effect 
of the bright and brilliant 
blue shade of this plant is 
exquisite in the extreme, and 
when gathered together in 
large patches quite unique, 
buta little observation will dis- 
close the extreme variability 
of the shade of colour as well 
asx the minor differences in 














the clearness of the white 
in the corolla, thus illustra- 
ting the variety that may be 
had from seed. The raising 
of seedlings, however, is a slow process as 
well as an. uncertain one, a fact to be re- 
gretted, for were it otherwise what a glorious 
charm might be added to our alpine gardens | 
in spring could we but have densely-flowered | 
patches of this by the square yard instead of a 
few scattered flowers, as now. J. 





KAST LOTHIAN STOCKS, 
TuEsE fine, robust-growing Stocks are pro- 
duced in large quantities and in fine condi-| 
tion by some of the growers for Covent-garden | 
market, wherein they in due season, when in 
flower, find a ready sale. They are a more 
robust strain than the well-known market Inter- 
mediate, and thrive and perfect themselves 
best when the seed is sown late in the autumn 
in cold-frames—then the seedlings allowed to 
stand in the seed-bed for the winter, and 
planted out in good, rich ground when strong 
in the spring. Treated in this way an earlier 
bloom is ensured, and, of course, a much longer 
period of flower production. Under the thin 
but nevertheless efficient protection of a glazed 
frame-light Stocks will withstand a good deal 
of frost, and if very hard weather ensues in 


Gentiana verna, 


ef the latter is coarser yet more hardy ; indeed, 
these latter are the hardiest of the Stocks, and 
no doubt many of them are sold as Kast Lothians. 
In another respect the Queen kinds are most 
valuable, because, being hardy enough to with- 
stand severe weather in the open air, they 
begin to bloom early, and will make grand 
masses of colour in April and May. Large 
breadths of the rich purple kind, commonly—but 
incorrectly—called the Twickenham Purple, are 
grown in Middlesex for the London market, the 
proportion of doubles being about 75 per cent. 
[ think growers of Stocks in the south would 
prefer the Queen kind for borders, whilst the 
others are undoubtedly best for the filling of beds 
and for producing a rich summer display. 


Een. 





THE CISTUSES, OR ROCK ROSES. 


Tue Rock Roses, or at least a few of them, are 
known to all who have an interest beyond the 
common things one sees in gardens, for apart 
from their wondrous flower beauty they have 
a peculiar interest, having been tended with 


ning of the seventeenth century, at which 





the winter a mat or two or some dry Fern 
covering over the lights will keep them 
out of danger. An undoubted advantage 
is found if some of the strongest plants from the 
seed-bed be pricked out (with a few inches dis- 
tance allowed between each plant) into another 
frame or into small pots, as these then trans- 


period several of the finest Rock Roses we have 
in our gardens now were first introduced from 
the sunny South. They are, in fact, true old 
English garden flowers, for there is scarcely one 
that could be called a modern introduction. 
Judging from what we gather from old garden 
books, they must have been more numerous 


loving care by Parkinson as early as the begin- - 
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fifty or sixty years ago than they are now, for 
when Sweet wrote his monograph of the Cistinze 
in 1830 there were numerous kinds grown that 
have now disappeared from even our botanical 
gardens, ousted, no doubt, by newer, if less 
beautiful plants. The rarity of Rock Roses in 
gardens nowadays is doubtless due to the un- 
fortunate tenderness of the majority of the 
species, and it is evident that we do not, as a 
rule, take the trouble to grow and care for 
tender open-air flowers as the early gardeners 
did. In these days of cheap greenhouses there 
seems to be no middle course between the abso- 
lutely hardy and the tender class of plants that 
will not thrive outside a glass-house. But we 
deprive ourselves of much beauty in our gardens 
not only by the exclusion of Rock Roses, but 
by a host of beautiful warm-climate shrubs and 
plants that only require protection during our 
long and often severe winters. Even in our 
great national garden at Kew the means of 
growing to perfection the Rock Roses and 
plants of a similar nature is still a desideratum, 
for there is no place between the open rockery 
and the great temperate-house, which is quite 
unsuited for the growth of shrubs that must 
have free root-room, and all the sun and air it is 
possible to give them from the close of winter 
till the end of autumn. An 

ADMIRABLE PLAN of growing Rock Roses was 
that adopted by that keen lover of plants, the 
late Mr. Joad, in his richly-stocked garden at 
Wimbledon. He had a long slcping bank 
thrown up against a low wall facing south, the 
soil being open and well drained. On the sur- 
face were great boulders half buried in the soil, 
and around these he planted his Cistuses and 
other half hardy shrubs. In winter he had a 
contrivance for protecting the plants by erecting 
a movable framework, over which he stretched 
canvas, and this was quite sufficient to protect 
his Levantines, Australians, and New Zea- 
landers, as he used to call them, from injury by 
frost. From spring to early winter you saw 
nothing of the winter-protecting apparatus,.and - 
I need scarcely say that the bank was always 
full of interest, and during the height of sum- 
mer it always had a kaleidoscopic effect of colour, 
always changing, always bright. Such a simple 
plan might always be adopted by anyone who 
wished to have a good collection of Rock Roses 
and plants of kindred nature ; but in mild locali- 
ties, and with a light, warm soil, many of the 
Cistuses may be grown on an open, well-drained 
rockery. The conditions, then, for these plants 
are a light soil, thoroughly drained, raised, and 
sloped to the south, and screened from the 
cold winds of winter and spring. In hilly 
gardens these conditions occur naturally, and if 
there is a sunny retaining wall, such as occurs 
on a terraced slope, that is just the place to 
plant the Rock Cistuses that have a low spread- 
ing growth. In the rock-garden at Kew some 
species, such as C. corbariensis, C. monspeliensis, 
and C. hirsutis, have been growing for some 
years, and planted as they are, high and dry, 
they escape the damp and cold of winter with- 
out much harm. Without attempting a full 
and detailed account of the Rock Cistuses now 
in cultivation I will mention some of the best 
that could be grown well in any garden in the 
neighbourhood of London and south of it, and 
even in more northerly gardens where the soil 
is light and the situations naturally mild, 
without much trouble beyond planting them 
well at the outset and taking care of them 
during the winter. The 

Two LARGEST GROWING kinds, and atthe same 
tirae the hardiest, are the Ladanum Gum Cistus 
(C. ladaniferus) and the Laurel-leaved Rock 
Rose (C. laurifolius), both extremely beautiful. 
The Ladanum Gum Cistus was introduced from 
Spain by Parkinson in 1629, and has been in our 
gardens ever since. It isan evergreen shrub of 
somewhat erect growth, and rises when full 
grown 5 feet or 6 feet in height. It may be 
recognised at once by the deep green on the 
upper surface of the leaves, and by the white- 
ness of the undersides. The profusion with 
which it flowers during June and July makes 
it one of the most beautiful in the genus. The 
blossoms, each nearly 2 inches across, with — 


blotched with yellow. Inthe variety maculatus — 
the petals are adorned with a deep crimson 
blotch. For several weeks at midsummer this — 
species is an object of great beauty, so profuse ~~ 
are the flowers, and being the hardiest of all the 


white crumpled petals, are conspicuously . 
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Cistuses it may be grown in a mass as a lawn 
shrub. ‘The spotted variety (maculatus) is, I 
think, one of the finest of all open-air shrubs, 
and is one of the few obtainable in nurseries. 
C. laurifolius has larger and paler green leaves 
than C. ladaniferus. The flowers also are white 
and blotched with yellow. It isa larger growing 
and hardy shrub, and makes a beautiful object 
on a lawn in a group with others. 

C. PLORENTINUS.—Among the dwarfer species 
perliaps this isthe most beautiful. Its flowers 
are each 5 inches across with snow-white petals 
blotched with pale-yellow at the base. It 
blooms plentifully in June and July. Itis an 
Italian plant, and in close affinity with the 
Montpelier Rock Cistus (C. monspeliensis), 
which, as its name implies, grows wild about 
Moiitpelier. This has been in English gardens 
for over two and a half centuries, since the 
tims of Gerard. The flowers are smaller than 
those of the Florentine Cistus, but are also 
white and plentifully produced. OC. Clusi is a 
lovely little shrub from Spain and Portugal. 
It grows from 1 foot to 2 feet high, and forms a 
compact, dense mass of foliage, and at mid- 
summer is covered with snow-white blossoms. 
Other white-flowered species to be found in good 
collections include C. hirsutus, C. salvicefolius, 
C. lusitanicus, C. laxus, C. Cyprius, C. cor- 
barieusis, C. popvlifolius, and CO. obtusifolius 
These are all worth growing, but those who 
seek to make a collection will find that there 
are nuiherous other white-flowered species to be 
added to this selection. The species with 
purple flowers are few, and all should be grown 
on a Cistus bank. The best known is C. pur- 
pureus, the large purple-flowered kind that one 
frequently meets within warm southern gardens, 
It is a free-growing bush, reaching a yard or 
more in height, having large and more or less 
wrinkled leaves of pale green. The flowers are 
large, of a bright reddish-purple, with a crimson 
or deep-red centre, and are borne in clusters of 
two or three from June up till the end of 
August. The Cretan Cistus (C. creticus) is 
dwarfer and more tender than purpureus. It 
also has wrinkled leaves, and the large purple 
flowers have yellow blotches at the base instead 
of crimson. ©. villosus may be distinguished 
at a glance by the Sage-like leaves, and 
when in flower by the more or less _lilac- 
purple flowers. It grows about 3 feet high 
and makes a dense bush. Similar, if not 
identical with it, are C. incanus and canescens, 
and a few others with purple flowers, including 
C. crispus, could be added to make a full 
collection. Besides the true Cistuses there are 
some species of Helianthemum (the Sun Rose) 
that are known in nurseries and sold errone- 
ously as Cistus. These include H. formosum, 
the beautiful little yellow-flowered species cata- 
logued as Cistus formosus, one of the gems of a 
large genus. The Sun Roses so closely resemble 
the Rock Roses, and require the same kind of 
treatment, that they should be grown together. 
As a rule, they are much hardisr and well 
adapted for any sunny bank. Wherever warm 
sunny banks occur in a garden they should be 
clothed with such plants as Sun Roses and Rock 
Roses, remembering that the former are hardy 
and require little or no care after being well 
planted, while the Rock Roses require protec- 
tion during spells of severe winter weather. It 
is always advisable to keep duplicates of 
Cistuses and other tender shrubs in pots in 
frames, so that in case deaths occur the plants 
may be replaced. There are several hybrid 
varieties of Cistus already in gardens, and if 
some hybridist turned his attention to them he 
would doubtless increase the number and per- 
haps raise hardy varieties if he could intercross 
with Helianthemum. The experiment is quite 
worth trying. W. 





Costus igneus.—It is really surprising 
that this beautiful Gingerwort is not more often 
met with in gardens, as it is of the easiest 
culture, and maintains a succession of blossoms 
for a lengthened period, while the colour—a rich 
orange—is pleasing and decidedly uncommon. 
This Costus forms a stout root-stock from 
whence sturdy stems are pushed up.. When 
confined in pots it will flower freely when not 
more than 18 inches high, but planted out in a 
warm-house it will attain a considerably greater 
height. Like many of its allies, the blossoms of 
this Costus, which are each about 2 inches 





across, are thin and do not last long, but # suc- 
cession is kept up from one head for a consider- 
able period. It grows freely in a light open 
compost, and requires copious supplies of water 
during the summer months.—H. 


RUDBECKIA PURPUREA. 


Tirts Cone-flower is one of the finest perennials of 
the autumn garden, its rosy-purple blossoms 
being of a tint uncommon in the border at that 
period of the year. At one time it was known 
under the name of Echinacea purpurea, but itis 
now held to belong, of right, to the genus of 
Rudbeckia. It is a sturdy-growing plant that 
under good cultivation and in rich soil will 
attain a height of 4 feet. The flowers are 
4 inches in diameter, borne on erect stems. 
They inherit the lasting properties of the Rud- 
beckia family. There are two varieties of the 
plant under notice styled R. purpurea inter- 
media and R. p. serotina. The subject of this 
note is easily propagated by root division, which 
may be effected in the autumn or early spring, 
the latter season being perhaps the most. satis- 
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Rudbeckia purpurea. 


factory. It can also be raised from seed, put 
this is naturally a much more lengthy process 
than the one already advocated.—S. W. F. 





Some native flowers in the 
autumn garden. — If our September 
weather were always fair, garden flowers 
would be very happy; but with the sudden 
rains and storms that often come to us at this 
time of the year, bedding and other tender 
plants, and even hardy exotics, are saddened 
very soon by it. Then it is pleasant to see 
how some native plants are refreshed rather 
than disheartened by the rains and come into 
welcome bloom. In many country places 
where there is room enough these take care of 
themselves ; for instance, the Harebell and the 
purple Vetch (V. Cracca) add much to the 
beauty of the autumn and late summer, and are 
often seen. So, too, the Heather is common in 
places and very pretty, but in others itis worth 
while taking a little care to get the less common 
kinds. For instance, although the Heather 
may be very common, and its fine varieties may 
be planted, the less known Heaths, such as the 
Cornish Heath (EK. vagans) and Dorset Heath 
(E. ciliata), may be planted in rough places, and 
no plants are more deserving of it. The little 
Furze, too, which is so abundant in many up- 
land wastes, is, we find, a very pretty plant, if 














not in the garden, not very far from it, helping 
to form foregrounds to drives, and in low 
coverts just at this time blooming very cheer- 
fully and freely while other things are beginning 
to fade. As we write itis quite full of beautiful 
fresh blooms. It is easily raised from seed like 
the common Furze. Forget-me-not is still very 
fine by water, and where the soil is rich and 
deep the effect in broad fringes is very pretty, 
though its best time is the summer. The 
berries of the wild Roses begin to colour, anc 
the various Blackberries also add to the beauty 
of the coverts and hedgerows. By the waterside 
ono of the handsomest bushes we have, the 
Water Elder, begins at this time to show the 
fine colour of its fruit, and the Orpine on banks 
and the Golden Rods in the coverts also make 
a show. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


STREPTOSOLEN JAMESONI. 

Tus handsome greenhouse plant deserves to be 
more widely known than it is at the present 
time. It is very free flowering, and, on first 
opening, the blooms are of a pale colour, chang- 
ing to a bright orange as they get older. 
Cuttings should be taken in March to obtain 
good-sized plants in 8-inch pots for winter 
flowering ; for smaller pots April is early enough 
to propagate. Well-drained pots should be 
filled with some light sandy soil, pressed firm 
with the fingers, with a layer of sand on the 
top. Several cuttings should be put in around 
the sides of the pots, making them firm with the 
dibber, and watering gently with a fine-rose 
can to settle the soil. If given a temperature of 
65 degs., and kept close, they will scon root, 
when the plants should be gradually inured to 
light and air, putting them into 60-sized pots 
béfore they become root-bound. As soon as 
these are filled with roots they should be shifted 
into a larger size, containing a compost of loam 
and well-decayed manure. Very little drainage 
will be required for the flowering-pots, as the 
plants are thirsty subjects, and require abund- 
ance of water through the growing season. They 
do well grown outside through the summer with 
the pots plunged in ashes to keep the roots cool 
and moist. They are gross feeders, and when 
weil rooted should be given manure-water each 
time. At the beginning of September they 
must be placed in a warm greenhouse, where 
the brilliant umbels of flowers will open, and 
keep up a succession through the dull days cf 
winter. If large plants are required, they should 
be pruned in the spring, placing them in larger 
pots when they have made about an inch of 
young growth. Syringing should be resorted to 
both morning and evening to ward off insect 
pests. For planting out in the sub-tropical 
borders they are very useful, the old cut-back 
plants making a fine display, if encouraged in 
pots through the early part of the year, and 
properly hardened off before planting out in 
June. ley se dey 


Salvias are indispensable for autumn, win- 
ter, and spring, seasons at which one or other of 
the varieties may be had in flower. The best 
for autumn is 8. splendens Bruanti, which is a 
great improvement in every way on the original 
form ; it has better foliage and much larger and 
brighter spikes of flowers, which make a 
brilliant display. 8. rutilans, the Pineapple- 
scented Salvia, is the next to sueceed it, and 
the blossoms, though small, are produced freely, 
and are of a bright telling colour. 8. Pitcheri 
is quite a gem in its way; its blooms are 
of a lovely blue, and good strong plants of 
it flower the whole of the winter. 8. Heeri 
comes in early in spring, and is one of 
the freest and most useful; besides being 
very floriferous, it lasts long in perfection. 
S. gesnereflora is the latest of all, and a most 
desirable kind it is, as, besides having fine 
foliage, it is good in habit, and the spikes of 
bloom are large and striking. Unlike the 
others, the two last-named sorts dislike the 
least artificial heat, and are often spoiled 
thereby, but the three others just mentioned 
require a little warmth to bring them out in 
perfection. During the summer they all do 
best out-of-doors, either planted out or in pots, 
the former being the way in which larg? plants 
may be had most readily, as with a free root 
run they grow much faster, and keep more 
healthy and better furnished below, 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


KARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Tose readers who have been growing their 
November-flowering sorts in pots this season 
have good reason for crying out against the 
immense amount of work entailed in giving 
their plants the necessary supply of water to 
keep them making satisfactory progress, 
although in the end they will be well repaid for 
any extra work incurred during the growing 
period. When the early days of November are 
with us there is good reason for believing they 
will not begrudge the time devoted to their 
favourite plants. The immense amount of work 
which the culture of Chrysanthemums in pots 
entails deters many from continuing their 
cultivation for any considerable number of 
years, and it is on this account that this article 
is penned, in the hope that it may induce some 
readers to take up the cultivation of the early- 
flowering sorts. 

Except in the early history of the plants there 
is comparatively little to do in the way of detail. 
The early sorts may be propagated from any 
time in January, at this time confining the 
propagation to the Japanese varieties until the 
early days of April and even later. Many very 
pretty plants have resulted from cuttings rooted 
so late as May, the Pompon sorts succeeding 
remarkably well when cuttings are inserted 
during March. When the cuttings are rooted 
they are potted on into pots of varying sizes, 
according to the vigour of the plants receiving 
attention, and finally, which is preparatory 
to planting them outdoors, they are 
shifted into 45-inch pots. When _ these 
are well filled with roots we may 
safely assume that the middle of May has 
arrived, and no better period could very well 
be selected to plant them out in their permanent 
or flowering quarters. The early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum is one of the very best subjects 
fur the hardy flower garden, and is seen to 
great advantage during the early autumn 
months. The blossoms may not be so brilliant 

-in fact, they are not so bright as the many 
gorgeous blossoms of the Dahlia—but they 
possess this inestimable superiority, they will 
easily withstand several degrees of frost; and 
this is not by any means an uncommon experi- 
ence during the third or last week of September. 
‘Two or three degrees of trost are quite sufficient 
to blacken and ruin the striking display of 
Dahlias, while, on the other hand, the early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums will blossom con- 
tinuously until frosts of an exceptional character 
cripples them. It is quite safe to assert that, 
in anormal season, a bright display may be had 
from August until October, and this with very 
little trouble or expense after they are once 
planted out. When planting out the majority 
of sorts—more particularly some of the capital 
branching plants of both Japanese and Pompons 
—a space quite 3 feet apart should be provided. 
before the season is over it is fairly safe to state 
that the intervening space will be well filled, 
and the whole display presenting a grand mass 
of healthy growths. A peculiar feature with 
these early varieties is their resentment to 
being severely disbudded. All that is needed, 
when planting, is to insert a stout stake in the 
ground near the plant, and as the growths 
continue to branch out, just to loop these shoots 
lightly to the stake from time to time, 
which will be quite sufficient to prevent loss 
from strong winds. As the season advances 
buds will be seen at the point of each shoot, 
and these are what are usually described as 
terminal buds, so called because it marks the 
termination of the plant’s growth. Do not 
disbud these shoots to one bud for each shoot, 
but allow almost every one to develop in a 
nvtural way. There are, perhaps, just a few 
c ses where some of the more crowded buds may 

bs removed, in order to allow those remaining 
to develop properly ; but these instances are 
fev and far between. Let it be distinctly 
understood that equally good flowers may be 
gathered from plants grown naturally and 
without disbudding as from plants which have 
heen disbudded severely. For an outdoor 
display those flowering freely are much to be 
preferred ; and for use in a cut state, for their 


artistic worth, sprays cut from freely grown 
plants are incomparable for autumn decoration. 

The days when persons complained of dull 
and washy colours being identified with the 
early-flowering Chrysanthemum are long past, 
and it is now a matter of comparative ease to 
acquire plants developing flowers of rich crim- 
son-orange, several tones of yellow, besides 
many other intermediate shades of colour, each 
of which has a beauty of its own. Some of the 
Pompon sorts are particularly fine for beds and 
borders outdoors, and it is not in the least an 
uncommon spectacle to see plants carrying 100 
or more most delightful blossoms, and lighting 
up the outdoor garden with their floriferous 
display. 

It will probably interest readers of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED to learn what are considered 
the best sorts for this work each in their respec- 
tive classes, and in making the selections special 
pains have been taken to see that they repre- 
sent those best suited for an outdoor display. 


JAPANESE SORTS 


are seen to advantage in the following for a 
September display : Ambroise Thomas, reddish- 
bronze, 34 feet, late September ; Arthur Crepey, 
palecanary-yellow, 24 feet ; Bronze Prince, cerise- 
bronze, 24 feet ; Chevalier Auge Bandiera, pink, 
suffused purple, silvery reverse, 3 feet; Claret 
Belle, claret-crimson, 34 feet, early September ; 
Edie Wright, rosy-purple, shading to pink, 3 feet, 
extra good; Edith Syratt, purple, 24 feet, one 
of the best of this colour ; Francois Vuillermet, 
pretty rosy-purple, free and branching, 2 feet ; 
G. Wermig, deep yellow, florets paler at the 
edges, 3 feet; Harvest Home, bright crimson, 
tipped golden-yellow, free and _ consistent, 
24 feet ; Ivy Stark, pale orange-yellow, free and 
branching, 24 feet, one of the very best ; Mme. 
Louis Lionnet, salmon-pink, bushy and free, 
2} feet ; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, very 
free, branching, and robust, 2 feet, a grand 
variety ; Mlle. Guindudeau, lovely pink, faintly 
suffused purple, 24 feet; Mlle. Sabatier, purplish- 
crimson, 4 feet, late September, very fine ; Mrs. 
Burrell, soft yellow, 24 feet ; Mrs. Hawkins, 
rich golden-yellow, 2} feet; Mons. Dupuis, 
reflexed bronzy-yellow, 2? feet ; Mons. Gustave 
Grunerwald, silvery-pink, shaded rose, 2 feet ; 
Louis Lemaire, bronzy-red sport from the last 
named ; Mychett White, pure white, 18 inches ; 
Orange Child, deep yellow, bushy, free, 34 feet ; 
Rose Wells, rose-pink, bushy, free, 18 inches ; 
Samuel Barlow, salmon-pink, 3 feet; Viscom- 
tesse d’Avene, rosy-purple, free, 2 feet ; Mme. 
Eulalie Morel, cerise, tipped gold, 24 feet ; Lady 
Fitzwygram, pure white, 2 teet, disbud rather 
freely. 
OcTOBER JAPANESE 
are best represented by: Albert Chausson, 
orange-red, 4 feet; Alexander Dufour, rosy- 
purple, 24 feet ; Mme. La Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, bright orange-yellow, very free, and 
branching, 2 feet ; Edwin Rowbottom, canary- 
yellow, free, 3 feet ; General Hawkes, rich purple, 
free, 34 feet ; Glorie de Mezin, pleasing chestnut- 
red, free, robust, 4 feet ; Ivy Elphie, large white, 
tinted pink, 2 feet; Lemon jase old gold, 
free, 24 feet; Mme. A. Nonin, pink, striped 
white, 3 feet; Mme. Gajoe, mauve, silvery 
reverse, free, 2 feet ; Mrs. A. J. Parker, salmon- 
pink, very pretty, height 4 feet ; M. Backmann, 
chestnut-red, 44 feet ; Mons. Chauchard, orange- 
scarlet, yellow reverse, 3 feet; Notaire Groz, 
mauve-pink, very free and pretty, 4 feet ; Octo- 
ber Queen, salmon, shaded terra-cotta, 24 feet ; 
October Yellow, deep canary-yellow, bushy, 
25 feet ; O. J. Quintus, rose suffused pink, free, 
3 feet ; Ruby King, rich crimson, 2 feet ; Rye- 
croftGlory, orange-yellow, 3feet; Vice-President 
Hardy, orange-scarlet, yellow reverse, 4 feet ; 
and Roi des Précocés, rich bright crimson, 
25 feet, very free. 
Pompons 


for the early season are : Alice Butcher, orange- 
red, 25 feet ; Blushing Bride, lilac, passing to 
white, 24 feet; Bronze Bride, rich reddish- 
bronze, sport from last named ; California, clear 
yellow, 20 inches, very free ; Cavari, lemon- 
yellow, 18 inches; Crimson Précocité, crimson- 
tipped gold, 2} feet, useful for late October ; 
Piberta, rich canary-yellow, 2 feet ; L’Ami Con 
derchet, soft yellow, 18 inches ; Little Bob, rich 
bright chestnut-crimson, 2 feet, very effective ; 
Longfellow, blush-white, 22 feet ; Dean rosy- 
purple, 3 feet; Mme. E. Lefort, old gold, 


shaded red, fimbriated, 2 feet; Mme. 
Gabus, rosy-lilac and white, 24 feet; Mme. 
Jollivart, white, tinted pink, veryfree, 18 inches ; 
Mme. Picoul, rosy-lilac, bushy, free, 18 inches ; 
Miss Davis, soft pink, tipped blush-white, 
3 feet ; Mrs. Cullingford, blush-white, 3 feet ; 
Mrs. Selley, rosy-pink, very pretty, 18 inches ; 
Mons. A. Herlaut, red, shaded purple, tipped 
gold, 20 inches, October ; Nanum, blush-white, 
free, bushy, 20 inches; Piercy’s Seedling, 
bronzy-yellow, 18 inches ; Précocité-Japonaise, 
lilac-rose on white ground, 2 feet; St. Croats, 
bushy, free, light pink, 2 feet ; Toreador, red, 
tipped orange, bushy, free, 24 feet; White 
St. Croats, white, bushy, free, 2 feet; and 
Yellow Gem, orange-yellow, fimbriated, 24 feet. 
The foregoing selections will be found to 
embrace those really worth growing ; and if the 
whole, or part of them, be grown in the open, 
with little trouble a magnificent display may be 
ensured during the autumn months. 
EXPERIENCED GROWER. 


Technical terms used in the culti- 
vation of the Chrysanthemum, —In 
your very valuable information on the cultiva- 
tion of the Chrysanthemum, conveyed to your 
readers in last week’s issue, some doubt as to 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ bud” has arisen ; and 
for the benefit of all concerned, its meaning 
should be made more clear and unmistakable. 
Some, when ‘‘ bud ” is mentioned in connection 
with the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, 
are apt to conclude that flower-bud is 
meant, and daily examine the points of the 
shoots for their advent. I, for one, think that 
it would be a better plan, when treating of the 
Chrysanthemum, to eschew the word bud until 
the flower-bud is to be chosen, and to employ 
the terms ‘“‘ first shoot,” ‘‘ second shoot,” etc.— 
BRASSICA. 


Chrysanthemums—buds failing to 
swell (W. Burden).—Without seeing your 
plants, or, at least, having a bud to examine, it 
is somewhat difficult for us to determine why 
your Chrysanthemum buds fail to swell. You 
mention varieties such as Madame Carnot, 
Niveum, and Mme. Thérése Rey, which rot 
away, and ask us the cause of it. We think it 
quite possible that you retained the buds too 
early in the season, as this is a frequent source 
of unsatisfactory bud development, and then 
the exceptionally hot weather of late may toa 
large extent be responsible for the failure of the 
buds to progress. In very hot weather it is an 
excellent rule during the period of bud forma- 
tion, and also for some time after the buds have 
been retained, to keep the plants and surround- 
ings in a moist condition, which is easily done 
by syringing the plants overhead about four 
o’clock in the afternoon with clean water. We 
have seen many instances already this season 
where buds have been retained much earlier 
than usual, and during the prevalence of very 
hot and dry weather, and it has been admitted 
by the growers that the buds and plants which 
were syringed in the manner just described are 
developing in the easiest manner possible, 
There are instances, too, where this syringing 
operation has not been carried out, and the 
result in this case has been just the opposite to 
that described when treated to a liberal 
syringing. The present season has been an 
exceptionally trying one to plant life, more 
especially to subjects grown outdoors in pots, 
as common in Chrysanthemum culture, and as a 
consequence there are many vagaries to be 
reported, and also many failures. It is possible 
your plants may have got dry at one time, and 
this check is quite sufficient in itself to cause 
failure. Ryecroft Glory is a semi-early sort, 
and needs different treatment altogether to the 
other varieties you name. You should only 
slightly disbud this sort, and the result would 
be a grand head of blossoms. 


Lilium formosanum. — This elegant 
Lily appears intermediate between longiflorum 
and philippinense, though less free probably 
than the fig of the former usually are. The 
large trumpet blossoms of pure white with a 
slight flush of brown are singularly like those of 
some of the Japan forms of the long-flowered 
group, particularly those with dark stems, that 
are usually more slender than the rest. 
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FRUIT. 
QUINCES. 


THERE are not many varieties of the Quince, 
neither are more of them needed, as these fruits 
are not great favourites in many parts of the 
country owing to their peculiarity of flavour ; 
but they make a delicious compote, and, what 
is better, they are most ornamental if planted 
on Grass or at the margins of shrubberies. 


Many amateurs would do well to plant the) 





Common Quince, 


Qaince for ornamental purposes alone, as it 


Spring is beautiful, being very distinct from 
other trees, In the autumn the fruits are nice 
and useful in tarts mixed with Apples, the 
@uince giving a piquant flavour which is much 
liked, J shall dwell more on the advantages of 
the Quince as an ornamental tree than as a 
profitable fruit. The tree attains a good size, 
and, like the Pear, assumes a good shape, need- 
ing little attention. It is a tree that does well 
near water and makes a charming object in the 
Iindscape. We have a very old tree within 
10 feet of a large lake, and it never fails 
t» fruit in this low-lying position, at times the 
feuits being so numerous that the tree is broken 
by the weight of crop. The variety mentioned 
above is the Pear-shaped, which is probably the 
best of the three kinds in cultivation, as it is the 
largest and nicest-looking fruit. I find the best 
results are secured from soil of a light nature, as 
in clay it does not thrive so well. 


_ The Quince is a native of Persia, but is an old 
inhabitant of this country, having been natura- 
lised in most of the European countries. The 
branches assume a peculiar shape, being twisted 
and making a free growth. The varieties men- 
tioned below are usually grown for preserving. 
Tre Quince is of great value to fruit-growers, as 
ou it are worked our best Pears. It possesses 
the good quality of dwarfing the Pear-tree, 
as 1t roots near the surface. On this stock 
the Pear is much more productive than on 
the Pear, as the latter has a tendency to 
make gross roots and to go down too deep into 
the poor subsoil. In the southern parts of the 
country the Quince does well. In the north it 
grows freely, but does not give such fine fruit 
or so much of it. The fruit of the Pear-shaped 
Quince is later in ripening than the Apple, with 
a paler coloured skin, is covered rather thickly 
with a woolly substance, and has a very strong 
perfume. This is the variety mostly seen in 
old gardens, and is, doubtless, the most pro- 
ductive. The Apple-shaped is a rounder fruit, 
of a rich golden colour when ripe, and freely 
produced. Though not many varieties of Quinces 
are needed, I think it will be well to grow both 
kinds for ornaments, their brightly-coloured 
flowers and fruits being always effective. The 
Portugal Quince is the largest variety of all, 
the fruits being elongated and irregular in 
outline, the skin of a deeper yellow, and 
entirely covered with the soft downy substance 
referred to above. On the other hand, this 
variety is not so productive as either of 
the others, neither is the flavour so good 
for compétes, but the tree makes a larger 
growth, and is well suited for a single specimen 
onthe lawn, Many prefer the Portugal variety 
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| the fruit-buds on trees in soil that 

































































































for preserving, as it is a milder flavoured fruit, 
and when cooked is of a reddish colour. 

I find young trees are at times difficult to 
grow. It is well to secure specially-grown 
trees, and in many cases these are double- 
worked to get size and a clean stem. By 
double-working time is saved. The Quince is 
readily struck tor cutting, and will make good 
trees from layers, or it may be budded. W. 
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Mulching fruit-trees.—Seldom has the 
value of inulching or top-dressing the roots of 
‘ fruit-trees, and, in fact, 
other crops generally, 
been more apparent than 
during the present year, 
for although the early 
part of summer was cool 
und showery, the soil was 
comparatively dry owing 
to a deficient rainfall for 
many months past, and 
directly the heat and 
drought set in crops began 
to sutter at once, for there 
was very little moisture 





was exceedingly scarce. 
Having, however, been 
warned by several very 
dry seasons and their 
effects on fruit - trees, 
Roses, and other crops, 
we had got a good many 
of them 
when the indications were 
all in favour of a cool, 
showery summer, and the 


| value of getting it on early in the season is now 
makes a noble tree, and the bloom in the late 


fully apparent. The trees so treated have con- 
tinued to look green and luxuriant, while others 
that did not get a mulch until the drought had 
fairly set in have needed far more attention with 
artificial supplies of water to keep them up to 
the standard we like. The best material for 
mulching is undoubtedly fresh stable-manure, 
with plenty of short droppings left in it, and 


just in front of the tree, but the whole length 


feeding roots extend quite as far as the branches, 
and as the trees generally meet at their extremi- 


of the soil of the border and for at least 5 feet or 
6 feet from the wall. After this is put on any 
water supplied to the trees by hose or garden 
engine carries down to the roots the nutriment 
contained in the mulching, and all bushes, pyra- 
mids, or espaliers should be 
treated in the same way. If we 
do not get heavy rains shortly 


is dry as dust cannot possibly 
come to. perfection. — JAMES 
Groom, Gosport. 

Scalded Grapes. —I shall 
be glad if you will tell me what 
is wrong with these Grapes. I 
have been a gardener nearly forty 
years, but never had anything of 
the kind before. The houses are 
almost new, east aspect, rather 
complicated, dropping 4 feet from 
house to house, borders princi- 
pally inside ; all new maiden soil 
fresh from field ; charcoal ; plenty 
of old plaster and lime rubbish. 
Green bones were used (the only 
thing I can account for them 
going as they do). This is the 
fifth year, and later on the next 
house goes same way. It is Gros 
Colman and Alicante; foliage 
is healthy, Grapes ripen, but 
won’t keep.—L. W. A. 

*,* The Grapes received do 
not represent either of the vari- 
eties you refer to. The variety you send 
seems to be Buckland Sweetwater. You give 
us no idea as to whether you keep any 
heat in the house in which you had Gros 
Colman and Alicante growing, but these two 
varieties must be started very early in the sea- 
son and the fire must be kept up until they are 
fully coloured, and even then, after they are ripe, 
fire-heat is necessary to keep them from damp- 
ing. In all probability your houses are in a 








very damp position, which accounts for the| 





in the subsoil, and water | 


mulched even | 


fer wall-trees this should be placed not only | 


of the wall, for it will be found that the main | 


ties it follows that the roots occupy the whole | 
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failure. Those you send seem to have been 
“scalded.” That is to say, the air has not 
been let into the house sufliciently soon in the 
morning, the consequence being that the mois- 
ture is still on the Grapes when the sun comes 
}out and strikes them, causing them to burn, 
and producing what is known among Grape 
growers as ‘‘scald.” 
FRUIT-TREE PLANTING. 

A CORRESPONDENT recently asked for a short 
paper on this subject. We are close upon the 
planting season, and may expect to learn that 
| inall directions there is much activity in nurseries 
in supplying the orders of all those who want to 
plant early. There is no time of the year 
like October for such planting if the soil be 
fairly moist, as then it is still warm, and that 
encourages the rapid formation of roots, by 
which agency trees thus freshly planted rapidly 
become attached to the soil, and are thus 
capable of making all the better growth in the 
following year. ‘There are few deciduous trees 
or bushes of any description to which these 
}remarks do not equally apply. The exceptions 
are evergreen shrubs, that do better if planted 
in the spring; but these are outside fruit associa- 
tion. The very first thing to be done in relation 
to fruit-tree planting is to get the soil where to 
| be planted early trenched or deeply dug and 
cleaned. We strongly advise that in planting 
down any considerable area of land that has not 
been previously under open cultivation, that it 
be trenched 20 inches deep in the autumn, and 
be manured ; then have that forked in, and in 
the spring planted with fairly strong-growing 
Potatoes. That would thoroughly clean the 
soil, and get it by the culture involved into a 
good friable, sweet condition. Where trenching 
cannot be done, then the ground should be dug as 
deeply as possible, or failing digging, then deeply 
ploughed, well harrowed, andcleaned, andin both 
cases well manured. Butthetrenched ground will 
benefit the trees very much beyond what will 
follow if it be only dug or trenched, and when 
the planting takes place it will be needful only 
to open a hole about 9 inches deep, thus enabling 
| the planting to be performed rapidly. But where 
the ground is but shallow worked when the holes 
are opened to receive the trees it is needful that 
the bottom soil in each hole should be well 
forked up and broken first. That, of course, 
takes time, and in the endis a long way inferior 
in results to what follows from the original 
trenching. Ground that has been well manured 
for a previous cropis much better for the recep- 
'tion of fruit-trees than is the addition of dress- 
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Pear-shaped Quince. 


ings of new manure when the planting takes 
place. That is bad practice. In opening holes 
for the reception of trees it is desirable that 
these should invariably be several inches broader 
than are the tree roots. That enables the 
planter to spread them out evenly and thinly 
without cramping them. Then the holes should 
never be deep. Ifit be made a rule never to 
plant a tree deeper in the soil than it was in the 
nursery mistakes will be avoided. Most trees 
show a ground-line mark round the base of the 
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m. That line should be in all cases the 
planter’s guide. It is better also in setting the 
soil in the hole before planting to make a smal! 
mound in the centre rather than to have it lower 
or hollow. Shallow - planted trees always 
settle down a little in time, and then just a 
little fresh soil may be placed round them. 
Give the tree in each casea very gentle shake to 
help settle the soil about the roots, add more, 
aud tread it gently down, then fill up and again 
give a gentle treading. Finally place a stout 
stake to every tall or standard tree to help 
support it when winds prevail, letting the tree 
be loosely tied to it. Small bushes do not need 
stakes unless the position is a very windy one, 
and that is not the best site for fruit planting. 
It is also good practice after the planting is 
completed to place a thin coating of long manure 
about the roots, as both protecting from frost 
and preventing rapid soil-drying under the 
influence of harsh winds. Manure mulchings, 
rather thicker, are valuable, especially in thesum- 
mer, when put about the trees in June. When it 
is proposed to plant trees from a nursery orders 
should be given early, even at once, with the 
request that they be sent in early in October. 
In that way you secure the best season for 
planting. As to distance apart, Apples and 
Pears on the Paradise and Quince-stocks may be 
planted from 10 feet to 12 feet apart each way, 
and standard Pears, Plums, and medium-growing 
Apples from 15 feet to 18 feet apart, whilst very 
strong growers, either Apples or Pears, should 
have fully 25 feet intervals. Currants and 
Gooseberries should be 5 feet apart if in rows or 
plantations, and Raspberry rows fully 4 feet 
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apart. A.D; 
BUSH FRUITS. 

By this name Gooseberries, Currants, and 

Raspberries—especially the two former—are 


known in gardens; and in looking through 
several otherwise well-ordered gardens, and 
taking note of the area devoted to the several 
crops, I have come to the conclusion that bush 
fruits monopolise far more of the space than 
their merits entitle them to, or, rather, that 
they do not, as a rule, pay for the space they 
occupy. Doubtless it may be urged that they 
are mostly grown under the partial shade of tall 
standard fruit-trees, and thus occupy space that 
would be of little value for other crops; but 
this is by no means a good plan, as every kind 
of crop should occupy a place devoted ex- 
clusively to it. Standard fruit-trees are 
quite out of place in the kitchen or fruit 
garden, and should always be put in the 
orchard, which should be laid down with 
Grass. If, however, it is cultivated, 
do net put Currants and Gooseberries under the 
Apple and Pear-trees, for they will certainly 
starve the trees, and soon render them useless. 
If the Apples and Pears are planted at wide 
intervals—viz., 25 feet to 30 feet apart—a row of 
dwarf bush Apples or Pears may be planted 
between them, as each kind gets on far best by 
itself. Then have bush fruits in an open spot, 
and only the quantity you require. A row or 
two of Gooseberries, and the same of Red, 
White, and Black Currants, and Raspberries 
trained to wires, will supply any ordinary 
family all their needs, for when they are 
scattered all over the place it is simply impos- 
sible to protect with nets, and the birds get 
more than half the produce. 
JAMES GROOM, Gosport. 





1217.—Strawberry mildew.—This can 
easily be stopped if taken in time. When it is 
seen that some of the leaves lengthen out and 
show their under surfaces, mildew will be found 
to have madea lodgment. In the case of indoor 
crops I make a rule of keeping some yellow 
sulphur in the house, and a fine muslin bag, and 
the moment I see a leaf affected I dust it lightly. 
In this way, although I grow a quantity of 
Strawberries under glass, I do not lose a pound 
weight yearly from mildew. If the plague 
spots are allowed to remain a week or so the 
whole house will be infested, and it will be 
impossible to avoid much loss. In the open air 
I follow the same plan, but black sulphur is 
better. Isimply move the bag briskly on the 
undersides of the leaves, and the sulphur will 
adhere to those portions covered with mildew. 
A rather better plan is to dissolve 4 oz. of soft- 
soap in a gallon of water, and add a thumb pot 
























































ARDENING 
full of sulphur. 


be exterminated 


will 


at the rate of 4 oz. to the gallon.—BYFLEErT, 
ONOPORDON ARABICUM SALTERI. 


example of the family, is an introduction of Mr. 


Alfred Salter some thirty years back. One or 
two specimens of it were usually grown at the 
It is 
a biennial, and it grows most advantageously if 
a chance seedling gets to be about 2 feet across 
It would thus be growing 
It survives the 


late William-street Nursery, Kensington. 


before the winter. 
from May or June onwards. 








Onopordon arabicum Salteri. 


winter generally without any trouble, and 
during the early months of the succeeding year 
the grand rough, hard leaves will spread out, 
covering a diameter of 4 feet. Early in March 
the centre begins to rise, and for five months 
the beautiful snow-white stem presses up, dis- 
playing its perfectly symmetrical form and the 
silvery leaves, like a Gothic steeple of richest 
design. In August the flowering heads are pro- 
duced, and by the middle of September a good 
crop of seed is ready, but too late for starting 
pote for the coming year. It seems to enjoy 

est a chance system of growing. Sow seeds 
all about in likely places, and they will come 
up in their own time, frequently lying dormant 
over a year. But, of course, when a well placed 


LELUSTRATED; 


If the plants are well drenched | plant 
with this, keeping it well stirred, the mildew | space. 
in about ten days. 
Another good remedy is sulphide of potassium, 










Tuts very remarkable Thistle, possibly the finest 
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appears give it free scope by clearing a 
This plant diflers from the ordinary 
Onopordon by its symmetrical habit, its slow, 
dignified growth, and by having one or two 
more lobes on the leaf. The specimen illustrated 
was 12 feet high, growing in sandy soil without 
manure, D. 





OROHIDS, 


Dendrobium clavatum (Crassinode).— 
This is a very old species, having been - dis- 
covered in Eastern Nepaul about the year 1828. 
It has stems from 2 feet to 4 feet in length and 
about as thick as a good-sized Cedar pencil. 
The flowers are produced from the apex of the 
old stems in drooping racemes, and are about 
24 inches in diameter, orange-yellow, except 
the lip, which is bright yellow, having a maroon 
blotch at the base. Its nearest ally as regards 
the colour of the flowers is D. fimbriatum ocula- 
tum, but it does not produce so many flowers 
on the raceme as that species. It generaliy 
flowers about May or June. D. clavatum 
should be grown in an East Indian house tem- 
perature, the crdinary plant stove also suit- 
ing it admirably. During the growing season 
afford copious waterings each time the plant 
becomes dry, place it on the lightest side of the 
house, where it may obtain a moderate amount 
of morning and evening sunshine, shade from 
strong sun during the hottest part of the day, 
and, when closing the house in the afternoon, 
give the plant a good syringing with soft, 
tepid water. With such treatment it should 
make strong flowering growths. After growth 
is Banuisted the plant should be subjected to a 
cool, decided rest, such as is generally recom- 
mended for D. nobile. During the spring 
months the flower-buds will appear on the old 
stems, when the plant should be removed from 
itsresting quarters to a slightly warmer tempera- 
ture, such as the Cattleya or intermediate 
houses afford. It is not advisable to place it 
into great warmth immediately growth com- 
mences, as sometimes this will occur before the 
flowers fade ; it is safer to wait until the growths 
are several inches high before doing so, they 
will then commence to root and grow away 
rapidly. The proper time to repot is just when . 
new roots are pushing from the base of the new 
growths. Pots are preferable to baskets ; the 
should be drained to three-fourths of their Rept 
with crocks and charcoal, covering the drainage 
over with a layer of Moss. Pot the plant 
moderately firm with peat and Sphagnum 
Moss, mixing with it a few thick pieces of 
charcoal, so as} to ensure porosity. Tie tle 
longest of the bulbs to neat sticks in order to 
keep the plant firm in its place.—W., B. 


Coelogyne Sanderiana.—This species 
was introduced about ten years ago, but does 
not appear to be very popular. It is a fairly 
large grower, the blossoms appearing now from 
the side of the oval pseudo-bulbs. Each bears 
five or six flowers, whitish on the sepals and 
petals, the lip pure white, with a yellow centre 
and lines of reddish-brown. The foliage is bold 
and striking, and when in good condition it is 
one of the most beautiful species in cultivation. 
Being a native of some of the islands about Java 
close to the Equator, it likes more heat than the 
majority of Coelogynes, and a shady moist house 
suits it best. 


Disa grandiflora.—This is bright and 
effective in many collections just now. In place 
of the usual crimson tint the outer segments are 
orange-scarlet, the lip being much paler than 
that of the typical form. Both are beautiful 
cool-house kinds if well done, requiring to be 
potted in a nice open description of compost in 
thoroughly drained pots or pans. Plenty of 
water at the root and abundance of air are 
needed all the year round. ; 

Odontoglossum leeve.—This is a useful 
plant, strong growing and free blooming, and 
the flowers much resemble those of a Miltonia 
in the smooth, almost crestless lip. It comes 
from Mexico, whence it was sent to Chiswick in 
1841 by Mr. G. Ure-Skinner. It does with 
rather more compost than the cool Odontoglots 
generally, being very free rooting when in good 
condition. It should be grown near a ventilator 
and in a light position, this ripening it well and 
making it very free blooming. The flowers last 
a long time and are at first sweetly scented. 
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A GARDEN 


Ix the accompanying 
depicted the end of 


PATHWAY, 
illustration 
a garden 


we see 
pathway, 


terminated by a wicket-gate, where it enters | 


the road, and spanned by a simple oaken arch. 
Far back in the forgotten days, before the 
sritish Isles were flooded by articles of every 
description ‘‘ Made in Germany,” if a man 
wanted to make a bridge, a gate, or an arch, 
he simply felled an Oak, or, if there were no 
Oaks in his neighbourhood, the tree providing 
the next best wood to the Oak, and set about 
his labour. Possibly the work might, in the 
present day, be disparaged as lacking in 
ornamental finish, but it was simple, strong, 
and answered the purpose for which it was 
designed. The bridge, gate, and arch, of 
well-seasoned Oak, probably lasted many 
a year after their fashioner had ceased 
to take an interest in mundane affairs. 
In the picture before us we see the products 
of the country - side utilised as they should 
be in the garden, rather than cast-iron 
and galvanised trel- 

lis-work. The Oak 

arch will soon be 
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LILIES AND LILY DISEASE. 


Tue repeated queries in Garpuntna ILLus- 
TRATED, relative to Lilies and their ailments, 
brings forth, with surprising regularity, the 
reply—‘‘ Your Lily has been attacked by Lily 
disease, for which no remedy is known.” I take 
it that the diseases of Lilies are not confined to 
one class of micro-organism, but that what is 
called ‘‘ Lily disease” is a rotting of the bulb, 
fairly constant in its nature and appearance. 
First, the roots of the bulb soften and decay, 
the mischief spreading through its base, which, 
with the immediate soil, is always wet and 
sodden, in spite of most efficient drainage ; next, 
patches of brown-decay attack the outside scales, 
eating holes through one, two, or more, until 
eventually the centre is destroyed. The 
sequence is a regular one, and the appearance 
of the attacked bulb typical. What causes it? 
My own experience, which is a large one in the 
cultivation of hardy Lilies of the choicer kinds, 
leads me to the belief that the disease need not 








be a specific one, the outcome of any special 





shrouded in climb- 
ing plants, but it is 
sturdy enough to 
give them its unseen 
support for many a 
decade ; while gate- 
posts and gate, of 
thesame stout wood, 
will remain in ser- 
viceable condition 
for a length of time. 
At the edge of the 
path, beneath where 
the climbing Roses 
are flowering in such 
abundant clusters, 
and on the opposite 
side, flat lengths of 
the country stone 
have been laid on 
one another, and 
divers plants, in- 
serted between their 
interstices in a mo- 
dicum of soil, have 
swathed their sur- 
faces with foliage 
and blossom. Few 
people have an idea 
of the numbers of 
plants, besides Saxi- 
frages and Sedums, 
that will grow luxu- 
riantly in such a 
position. Theirroots 
strike back through 
the thin layer of soil 
and lay hold of the 
earth behind. They 
are never parched, 
even in the hottest 
weather, for the 
overlying stones 
keep them cool and 
moist. In the gar- 
den here illustrated 
a delightful effect has been produced by growing 
Tufted Pansies. Sheets of bloom spread a veil 
of refined colour over the rough surface of the 
wall, and the plants evidently enjoy the rudest 
health. With their collars so far distant from 
the bank of soil that backs the wall, the wire- 
worm never troubles them, while the same may 
be said of the Dianthus family and the Carna- 
tions. Other plants grown in like manner in 
the same garden are the Arenarias balearica 
and montana, ‘‘ Geraniums ” of sorts, Veronicas, 
Convolvulus mauritanicus, Zauschneria cali- 
fornica, Asperula odorata, and many others, 
while the face of a high, old retaining-wall is 
covered with Fumitory, yellow, white, and 
piok, and Erinus alpinus, purple, pink, flesh- 
colour, and white. S. W. F. 


Helenium nudiflorum is now in its fullest beauty, 
aid for the large border its fine panicles of bloom are very 
siowy. Itis surprising what a number of flower-heads is 
p oduced in one large panicle on a single stem. 


Lobelia splendens (Winchmore Hill var.).—This is 
certainly a handsome as well as telling form, the colour 
‘t the blossoms a deep vermilion-scarlet, and freely 
p oduced on blackish-purple stems nearly 4 feet high. It 
produces a most brilliant display when seen in quantity. 
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A garden path. From a photograph by G Champion 


rot, mould, or fungus, but is the result of, 
feeble constitution, due to inbreeding, forced | 
growth for sale, and other unnatural processes. 
Thus it is, unable to contend against the natural 
antagonisms found in any and every soil, that 
its very feebleness invites disease, and the per- 
forating rot above described is the most conve- 
nient method for Nature to remove a halting 
organism. ‘The spores of Rhizopus necans, says 
the Kew Bulletin, are the chosen instruments of 
destruction, but the inherent weakness of the 
bulbs make them an easy prey to this fungus, 
which when present may be killed with 1 per 
cent. solution of salicylic acid or corrosive 
sublimate. (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED Sept. 3.) 
Lily disease is not confined to freshly- 
imported bulbs, but may attack those 
that have grown healthily for one year or 
more ; specially is this the case if a fine spike 
be given off, when the exhaustion depend- 
ing on the eftcrt causes the bulb to decay from 
its inherent constitutional debility. The most 
difficult Lilies to keep are the Archelirion group, 





of Japanese origin, the market being tlooded 
with partially ripened specimens, and auratum 
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gardens save for the continual importations of 
cheap bulbs. That they can with care and good 
fortune be acclimatised is certain, for I know 
one happy possessor of hundreds of magnificent 
bulbs grown from a few obtained many years 
ago. Within the last days I have lost a fine 
spike of a choice variety of Wallichianum 
superbum, which grew freely until its buds 
were 4 inches in length, and the spike 5 feet 
high ; suddenly one bud altered its colour, then 
a second, and a third, the leaves of the spike 
looked sick, and on lifting typical Lily disease 
showed itself. I have grown this bulb for two 
years, and last season it was perfectly healthy, 
ut it was one of four sent me by a well-known 
grower, two of which I returned as diseased. 
A second example occurred in a small consign- 
ment of Lilium tenuifolium, of which every 
bulb was attacked this spring. The Lily 
should be an early one, and not finding 
the spikes appear in a reasonable time, 
the bulbs were lifted and all found to be suffer - 
ing from Lily-disease and partially destroyed. 
When received they 
were exceptionally 
fine and apparently 
in perfect condition. 
Now, these are ex- 
periences so well 
known that I need 
not have trespassed 
on your space had I 
not a suggestion to 
offer as to how the 


disease may be 
arrested and in 
valuable bulbs 


madealmost a bless- 
ing. Take the case 
of Lilium tenuifo- 
lum mentioned 
above. All these 
bulbs looked so 
hopelessly diseased 
that they might 
well have been 
thrown away, in- 
stead of which I 
cleaned them thor- 
oughly with hot 
soap and water, re- 
moving all the par- 
tially rotted scales, 
and putting them 


aside for further 
treatment. What 
remained of the 


bulbs was then al- 
lowed to dry thor- 
oughly and potted 
in dry potting-soil, 
with very free 
drainage. After 
they became well 
established they 
were planted out, 
and although the 
spikes which all 
threw up were 
flowerless, the bulbs 
are as fine and 
healthy as need 
be. The scales were scraped free from rot, 
washed, dried, and sunk, base down, in sandy 
soil. Many of these are now healthy little bulbs, 
and my stock is muchincreased. My advice is to 
at once lift a bulb, the stem of which looks un- 
healthy, and if the Lily-disease be present you 
will find few (if any) bulb roots, but probably the 
decay mentioned early in this paper. Anyhow, 
with no roots the bulb is quiescent, and may be 
treated drastically Remove the faulty spike, 
thoroughly clean the bulb, even to the removal 
of half its scales, scrape the base free of all 
brown decay, dry it, and pot it in fresh dry soil. 
Keep it only slightly moist when it begins to 
throw up a fresh spike, and if the season be 
propitious, and strong healthy growth is re- 
established, plant it out when required. By 
this means, although there will of necessity be 
many failures, a number of valuable bulbs may 
be saved and perpetuated which otherwise must 
undoubtedly be lost. 
P. H. Muss, Gresford. 


A good dwarf blue Ageratum,—This is a very 
dwarf, compact, free-blooming variety, known as the Zoo, 
the flowers silvery-blue and produced in a dense head. 
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that are past their best, tying up, and, as far as 
possible, renovating others, and filling up the 
vacant spaces with dwarf, sturdy examples of 
such 

CuRrYSANTHEMUMS as Mme. Desgrange and 
its yellow and golden sports, Nanum (white), 
Mrs. J. R. Pitcher (blush), Flora (golden), Lyon 
(purple), and others of this class, or by striking 
cuttings of some of the large-flowered Chrysan- 
themums late; or also, by layering strong 
flowering branches into pots exceedingly dwarf 
and well-flowered examples may be obtained 
for such work. A plant or two of the showy 
berried Solanums may also be introduced here 
and there with good effect, and some shrubby 
Veronicas, and even a few of the autumn-bloom- 
ing Salvias are also very useful. Late sown 
Asters are fine for the front row (I have some 
just now coming into flower), and are best grown 
in pots. Ona warm and sheltered aspect seed- 
ling Begonias will continue in bloom until quite 
late in the autumn if frost keeps off. The Chrys- 
anthemums named above will be followed next 
month by others that bloom a little later, among 
which the beautiful white Lady Selborne (which 
may be flowered on very dwarf plants by the 
cutting-down method or layering), La Vierge, 
Wm. Holmes, A. Dufour, Roi des Précocés, and 
many others, and these in their turn by a 
selection of the later-flowering kinds, grown as 
dwarf as possible. These may still be varied 
with some of the other subjects already men- 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 


WINDOW-BOXES IN AUTUMN AND 
WINTER. 


GENERALLY speaking, these most desirable 
ornaments toa dwelling-house are for a large 
portion of the year permitted to wear a most 
desolate and woe-begone aspect—that is, where 
they are not discarded altogether for the winter 
season. After they have been emptied of the 
onal or other Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Calceo- 
larias, ete., with which they were stocked for 
the summer, they are too often allowed to remain 
unfurnished for months, and even if planted 
with bulbs of various kinds, these do not begin 
to appear above ground before the following 
ebruary or March, and in the meantime, 
however neatly surfaced with Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
they present anything but an ornamental 
appearance. There is, however, no reason 
why this should be the case, and I 
propose to show how an outside window- 
box may be rendered, if not, perhaps, quite 
so gay as in the height of summer, still, a 
‘thing of beauty,” and an ornament instead of 
an eyesore at all seasons. In many instances— 
in the cases of suburban villas especially—the 
window-boxes are made a special feature of in 
the garden, and no pains or expense are spared 
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Ss 
been grown in the open ground may be 
employed, but are not nearly so valuable as 
those established in pots, only they must be 
well looked after. But there are a host of other 
things with which some really exquisite effects 
may be produced even in the depth of winter. 
Among them may be mentioned 

Curistmas Roses, Violets, Primroses, Wall- 
flowers, as desirable, and all of which may be 
grown in pots, and often bloom very early. 
Then the pretty hardy Cyclamens, grown in pots 
or small pans, are invaluable, and by selecting 
a variety they may be had in bloom during the 
whole of the autumn, winter, and spring. The 
Common Houseleek makes a capital pot plant, 
and is always ornamental; and the same may 
be said of several other Sempervivums, as weil 
as of a host of Saxifrages, notably such as S. 
Aizoon, 8. Burseriana, S. diapensioides, 8. longi- 
folia, and many others ; and some of the Sedums 
are always useful. The Thrift or Sea Pink 
(Armeria) makes pretty evergreen tufts; and 
the common Pyrethrum Parthenium is hardy 
and good. Small examples of the Tree Ivies are 
simply grand, while the sides of the window 
may be draped with some of the numerous 
trailing varieties. Pots of the showy Schizostylis 
coccinea are fine in the autumn, while the pretty 
Winter Aconite blooms in January, and is 
followed by Snowdrops,  Scillas, Crocuseg, 
Hyacinths, early and other Tulips, Narcissi, and 
other bulbs in immense variety, all of which 





to render them as charming and perfect as 
possible. Why not endeavour to have them as 
attractive in the cheerless winter season as when 
the garden is full of flowers and their aid could 


tioned, but as the winter draws on and the! 


are fortunately amenable to pot culture, and 
















































































better be dispensed with? To begin with, 





















































wherever a display of 



























































































































































Hyacintus or other bulbs in the spring is 



















































































desired, and the plan of planting these directly 




































































in the boxes in the usual way is adopted, it goes 
almost without saying that nothing can be done 
with these same boxes during the time that the 
bulbs are under ground and making roots and 


































































































































































































growth. Unless, therefore, the use of the boxes 





























for the autumn and early part of the winter 
can be dispensed with, there is only one 


















































alternative under the usual method—viz., to 










































































have two sets of boxes made, one of which may 
be in use while the other, containing the 
bulbs, is occupying some out-of-the-way corner. 
These last should towards the end of the 
summer be painted, and otherwise put into 
good order, and planted with a suitable collec- 
tion of bulbs not later than the end of Septem- 
ber. These hardy Dutch bulbs are, as a rule, 




































































left until much too late. The Fuchsias, Cal- 
ceolarias, Chrysanthemums, etc., may then be 
retained in the other set until as late as 
possible, and be then temporarily furnished 
with small evergreen shrubs, etc., until the 
bulbs in the first begin to make a show, and can 
be brought forward. This plan possesses many 
advantages. There is, however, a much better 
system than the foregoing—viz., that of grow- 
lag all the plants in pots and plunging them in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, spent Hops, or other suitable 
material, with which the boxes are filled. 
This method I have previously recommended 
in these columns, and it is ‘without doubt 
superior to any other plan, not the least of 
its recommendations being that the furnishing 
of the box may be changed, altered, or re- 
arranged as frequently as may be desired, and 
with but little trouble. It certainly necessitates 
a little more care and trouble in watering, etc., 
than the planting-out method, but, the pots 
being surrounded by a non-conducting and 
moisture-retaining substance, the plants will be 
found to grow much more naturallyand sturdily, 
and to require considerably less water than in 
the case of pots that stand free all round. 
Vith the aid of weak liquid-manure, judiciously 
employed, the plants will thus succeed fully as 
well, and bloom even more abundantly than if 
planted out. Lastly, in no other way cana box 
be rendered attractive, if not gay, at all seasons 
of the year so readily as by this means, and 
where there are conveniences for growing the 
necessary stock on until the ornamental stage 
is reached there is nothing to equal it. We 
will suppose, therefore, that the summer is on 
the wane, and that the Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Marguerites, Lobelias, etc., which have ren. 
dered the window-garden so gay throughout 
the summer months, are ‘going off” a little. 
One day in September we therefore give the 
boxes a thorough overhaul, removing any plants 





temperature decreases, Pernettyas will be found | 
much more enduring than the Solanums, and 
equally ornamental; fortunately these charm- 
ing berried subjects succeed admirably in pots. 
But it is on hardy 

EVERGREENS grown in pots that the chief 
dependence for the winter display must be 
placed. They must, however, be grown, mind, 
and grown well, not merely kept alive, or their 
appearance will be the reverse of ornamental. 
Some of the best are the simply invaluable 
Euonymus, with both green and variegated foli- 
age of several kinds ; Aucubas, both yreen and 
golden, and remeraber that if a few male plants 
are grown with the ethers these will be beauti- 
fully furnished with bright red berries through- 
out the whole winter; small Rhododendrons, 
Arbutus, Berberis Aquifolium and Darwini— 
these all do well in towns. In country places 
the list may be supplemented by evergreens in 
great variety, among which some of the most 
useful are Cupressus Lawsoniana and other 
forms, some Thujas, small Retinosporas, and 
others. Conifers may, of course, be made use 
of in town gardens for a time, but they never 
last long in a smoky atmosphere, and are of no 
use beyond the first season. All the above— 
and many other kinds could be mentioned— 
should be firmly potted in sound loamy soil, 
and have a moderate shift every year as a rule, 
They must never want for water at the roots, 
and during the summer ought to occupy an 
open yet lightly shaded position, the pots being 
plunged in ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre to retain 
moisture and save watering, and be supplied 
with liquid-manure from time to time to keep 
them in health and vigour, Plants that have 











Nymphea tuberosa. 







































































(See page 465.) 


may be brought forward in successional batches 
as they commence to grow, but they must be 
grown quite cool and hardy or they will be 
comparatively useless. C. R. 





Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums as win- 
dow plants.—lor window-boxes the Ivy- 
leaved varieties are very suitable. Mixed with 
other tender things commonly used for summer 
decoration, they have a very nice effect, as they 
grow freely and cover the sides of the boxes in 
the course of the season. They havea very nice 
appearance when employed in combination with 
Fuchsias and other bright growing things, 
Window-boxes should always contain something 
of a trailing nature that will make free growth, 
so that the boxes themselves are concealed.— 
BYFLeet. 





Pyrethrum (or Chrysanthemum) 
uliginosum.—I have found it quite easy to 
propagate this fine autumn-flowering Daisy by 
taking off tops 6 inches long, just as the crowns 
of terminal shoots are forming, rooting them 
under glass, and thus having pretty and free- 
flowering plants to bloom in pots, at some 
20 inches in height, in the autumn. Even by 
layering I have obtained the same results, as, 
although the stems are pipy, yet when layered 
and notched slightly roots are soon emitted, 
That plan, however, is much more troublesome 
than is the rooting of tops as cuttings. This 
plant, like so many more of the herbaceous 
hardy flowers, increases in height each year if 
left in the same ground undivided, because of 
the struggle of the shoots or stems to obtain as 
much light and air as possible.—A, 
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THE HARDY WATER LILIES. 


Tur beautiful hardy Water Lilies or Nymphzas 
are increasing in interest as new kinds are added 
to the already brilliant list. With regard to 
their beauty, they have only to be seen to be 
admired ; even when displayed in horticultural 
exhibitions in a cut state they have been 








Nymphza dentata. 


effective. To see them at their best, however, 
an inspection must be made of them in their 
natural element. The combinations of colouring 
ean then be more fully realised. The Common 
White Lily (N. alba) we all know, but there is 
in addition the white variety N. Marliacea 
albida, a veritable giant in its way with its 
individual flowers fully 9 inches in diameter. 
Its purity, too, is quite remarkable by the side 
of the old white save in the bronzy flush upon 
outer segments. N. Robinsoni is another 
notable hybrid Lily ; it is very free-flower- 
ing, and lasts in an expanded state longer 
than most kinds. Being a moderate grower as 
regards vigour, but at the same time of rapid 
growth, it produces a fine effect in shallower 
water than the preceding kind. N. odorata 
sulphurea and its larger form have this year 
much improved in freedom of flowering, but 
they do not commence to bloom so early as most 
kinds. The individual flowers, however, stand 
up well above the foliage, and are thus seen to 
the best possible advantage. From the narrower 
segments and their numbers these two Lilies 
are quite distinct, the sulphur-yellow pervading 
both the segments and seed organs. Of the 
newer kinds tried this year for the first time 
especial note should be made of N. Ellisiana, a 
lovely variety, and one which will be greatly 
sought after. It flowers freely, has flowers of 
lurge size (and handsome foliage, too); the 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Florida Yellow Water Lily (Nymphwa flava). 


colour is a brilliant carmine-purple. N. Aurora 
with me is of a primrose-yellow shade, a deeper 
tint than in the more common N. Marliacea Chro- 
matella. N. Andreana in colour is a purplish- 
red, and is also of large dimensions ; the leaves, 
possessing singularly long petioles, float upon 
the water quite by themselves. N. Marliacea 
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rubro-punctata is well defined by its prefix ; in 
size, however, it bids fair to approach E. Mar- 
liacea albida. 

The following notes are taken from the 
“Water Garden,” by W. Tricker : 


I.—Harpy Nympu mas. 

NyMrH@ma ALBA (White Water Lily).—This 
species, native of Great Britain, has long been 
in cultivation. It is a vigorous-growing plant, 
with dark green glossy foliage and large, white, 
cup-shaped flowers. It is well adapted for use 
in either artificial or natural ponds, and 
shallow or deep water, but is being superseded 
by new varieties and by hybrids of greater 
merit. 


N. A. CANDIDISSIMA is like the preceding in | 
every way, except that it has larger flowers | 
It is one of the best for | 
planting in large ponds where bold effect is | 
desired, its massive foliage and flowers standing | 


with broad petals. 


out well above the water. 


| 





N. BLANDA is a vigorous and free-flowering 


species, somewhat similar to N. a. gigantea ; 
it bears flowers of dazzling whiteness, in which 
respect it is unsurpassed by any other white- 
lowered Water Lily in cultivation. 

N. CANDIDA (syn., semiaperta).—A Bohemian 


~pecies, similar to N. alba, but of moderate | 


growth with flowers of snowy whiteness 2 inches 
to 3 inches across, sepals tinged with green. 

The Laydekeri varieties are among the 
choicest of hybrid Nymphezas; their flowers 
are medium-sized (24 inches to 3 inches in 
diameter), the plants are vigorous, but not 
robust like the Marliacea forms. They are 
admirably adapted for ponds of moderate size, 
where space is limited and the greatest variety 
is desired; they are also well adapted for 
growing in tubs. 

N. L. FULGENS, as the name indicates, is of a 
glowing brilliant colour; petals crimson- 
magenta, stamens garnet-rose; flowers beau- 


tifully cupped, glowing like a brilliant in the | 


sunshine. 

N. L. runtva has large star-shaped flowers ; 
the four sepals are greenish - yellow, petals 
creamy-yellow, suffused with red, stamens 
golden-yellow ; leaves dark green, mottled with 
red. 

N. L. pmacks has a delicately formed and 
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metrical, of a rich rosy-crimson colour, stamens 
orange-red. 
N. L. RosEA has proved a universal favourite ; 


the peculiarity of the flowers changing from a 


rosy-pink to rose-purple as they age affords 
;most pleasing combinations and gradations of 
hue. Where several plants are grown together 


the numerous flowers of various shades give a 
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Part of group of Nymphea Mavliacea albida. 


charming feature not elsewhere known in Water 
Lilies. This variety is well adapted for large 
aquariums, and will produce its dainty flowers 
even when growing in a 4-inch pot, but its true 
character, size, and colour are seen only when 
planted in a natural pond and left undisturbed 
for at least two seasons. 

N. L. xtvucrpa has large flowers of a rosy- 
vermilion colour, with orange stamens ; leaves 
beautifully mottled with chestnut-red. 

N. Rosinsont, with flowers larger than those 
of the Laydekeri varieties, is distinct and 
unique in colour; the yellow ground colour is 
overlaid by a purplish violet-red, deepening 





Nymphea Marliacea carnea. 


chaste flower of a soft rosy-lilac colour with 
yellow stamens. It is exquisitely fragrant, 
resembling a Tea Rose. Leaves deep glossy 
green, with occasional dark blotches. 

N. L. purpurata is somewhat larger than 
the others of this group and the petals longer 
and more sharply pointed ; flowers very syum- 


toward the centre of the flower ; the stamens 
form a crown of orange-red colour. The leaves 
are dark green, spotted with chestnut-brown. 
N. Seranoureti.—Flowers delicate yellow, 
shaded with soft rose and carmine, borne on 
erect stems, and stand about 6 inches above the 
water. Leaves spotted with chestnut-brown. 
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The Marliacea hybrids mark the introduction 
of hybrid hardy Water Lilies, and include the 
ery best forms. Although other gems have 
since been introduced, they do not compare 
with these for general utility ; the plants are 
vigorous and robust, flowers large, very effec- 
tive in groups and masses in large ponds or as 


single specimens. 
N. M. CARNEA is in every respect, save colour, 


similar to the preceding variety. The flower is 
of a soft flesh-pink colour, which deepens toward 
the base of the petals, sepals rose-pink, with a 


delicate fragrance of vanilla. 

N. M. ansipa has all the good qualities of 
N. alba candidissima; the flowers are larger 
and fragrant, of a dazzling, sparkling white- 
ness, and produced very freely until frost. The 
stamens are occasionally flushed pink, especially 
when grown in stiff soil. 

N. M. Caromareua has flowers of a lovely 
canary-yellow, with deep yellow stamens, large 
and handsome, and is undoubtedly the best 
yellow hardy Water Lily. Leaves bronzy green, 
with chocolate-red markings. Plant very 
vigorous, inclined to be bunchy or crowded, 
and should therefore have plenty of room and 
be in permanent quarters where it is not likely 
to be often disturbed. The water should be 
2 feet or more deep. 

N. M. nosga has the same vigorous habit as 
the preceding varieties ; the flowers are of the 
largest size and a beautiful deep rose colour ; 
the young foliage is purplish-red, changing to 
deep green. All things considered, this is the 
best hardy pink Water Lily ; large flowers, fine 
colour, and free flowering. 

N. M. 1enra, one of the most striking of 
recent introductions, has flowers of magenta-red 
and stamens orange-red. It is a_ brilliant 
flower in the sunshine. 

N. M. ruspra puncrata has a beautiful 
flower of moderate size, flowers deep rosy- 
purple, spotted carmine, with orange stamens. 

N. oporata.—The best forms of this are very 
desirable for their large, pure white flowers and 
delicious fragrance. The sepals are very often 
edged with pink, giving the appearance in bud of 
a pink flower. A grand Water Lily for 
naturalising. 

N. 0. rexqursrraA has large rosy-carmine 
flowers, much deeper in colour than those of 
N. o. rosea, and is the darkest coloured Lily in 
this group. Foliage dark red. Moderate 
grower. A hybrid of French origin and very 
beautiful. 

N. 0. GiGAnTna.—The flowers of this are 
large and pure white, and lacking the delicious 
fragrance peculiar to the type. It requires a 
deeper water than this type to grow it to per- 
fection. 

N. 0. Boracnua, in habit and generalappearance 
resembles N. 0. exquisita ; it is, however, more 
vigorous. I'lowers bright rose, lighter towards 
the centre, the rich yellow stamens producing a 
soft salmon shade of colour; the petals are 
narrow and pointed, the flowers being like 
pink stars floating amongst the leaves. 

Carr Cop Pink Warne Lixy (N. o. rosea) is 
indispensable in any collection, its flowers deep 
pink and fragrant. 

N. 0. SuLPHUREA is distinct from any of this 
class. The large handsome flowers stand about 
6 inches above the water ; the young leaves are 
finely mottled with chestnut. A free and 
vigorous plant. 

N. pyemaa.—This is the smallest species in 
cultivation. The flowers, which are pure white, 
are amongst the first to be seen in spring, and 
continue a long season. - The species is well 
adapted for tub culture, also the aquarium. 
N. p. Helvesla has flowers a trifle larger, canary- 
yellow, produced very freely, especially recom- 
mended for cultivation in tubs and aquariums. 
Leaves beautifully mottled with reddish-brown, 
and smaller than in the type. 

N. spH@ROCARPA.—The true Swedish Lily, 
a distinct and beautiful species, and very unlike 
N. alba, of which some claim it to be a variety. 
The flowers are rosy-carmine, with orange 
stamens, deepening in colour the second and 
third days. 

N. TUBEROSA is an American species of the 
western and north-western lakes, where it 
grows in deep waters. A strong and robust 
plant. The flowers are white, 44 inches to 
9 inches in diameter, and slightly fragrant. 
N. t. plena has flowers white, large, and full. 
N. t. rosea is a natural cross; the flowers are 














a lovely pink, standing well above the water ; 
somewhat less vigorous than the type. 
GRowmIna WATER-LILIES. 

The time to plant is April, putting the plants 
into flat hampers and tubs filled with soil, and 
with a good depth of water. It is not enough 
to give them water alone, and a pond with a 
stony bottom will hardly support them, much 
less adorn them with flowers. But give them 
soil of some sort—the mud deposit will do, if 
there be any. Old Mushroom-bed manure is as 
good as anything. 
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Diseased Tomato (7. S.).—Although 
the decayed spot in your Tomato is presented 
on one side rather than in its centre, yet we 
think it is precisely the same fungoid disease as 
is that which causes the well-known black spot. 
Itis true the mark on your fruit more resembles 
a scald, but it is evidently the produce of a 
fungoid attack. Diseases of this kind are very 
difficult to deal with after Tomato fruits have 
begun to ripen ; but whilst the fruits are green 
the only hope of checking the disease seems to 
be in two or three sprayings of the plants—and, 
indeed, the entire house—with the Bordeaux- 
mixture. If your house has hot-water pipes, 
then get them well heated, and coat them with 
a mixture of sulphur and milk whilst hot, to 
create a powerful sulphurous perfume. If this 
be done in the evening and the house shut up 
for the night, fungoid spores should be de- 
stroyed. Great care should another year be 
taken to obtain seed from a pure stock, also to 
have all the soil now used quite removed, the 
woodwork and glass well cleaned, and when the 
house is empty burn some sulphur init, keeping 
it close for an hour or two, as burning the 
sulphur kills everything in the house. Did you 
over-feed your soil with manure, as that would 
promote the diseases you complain of. 

French Bean Canadian Glory.—This 
is a distinct type of dwarf Bean, and may be 
classed as of special value in dry seasons, as the 
pods are produced in great quantity, and when 
cooked are of excellent quality ; indeed, I find 
the flavour superior to some of the older kinds. 
It may be asked, do we require so many distinct 
kinds of Beans, either runners or dwarf? and I 
reply, yes, especially if the new ones are good 
and prolong the season. The value of Canadian 
Glory is that it isa fleshy pod, compact and 
stringless—that is, devoid of stringy material, 
which makes it more suitable, as it ig so soon 
prepared in the kitchen ; indeed, if cooked in a 
young state it may be cooked whole, and is sure 
to become a favourite in large establishments. 
In addition to the last-noted quality, it is a very 
precocious variety, being one of the earliest 
Beans I have grown, and, unlike many others, 
does not become tough in dry weather. Of 
course, it is well to gather the pods regularly, as 
if allowed to run to seed the plants lose strength, 
and if this is done the plants bear an enormous 
crop of Beans, and will provide dishes for a long 
season. The Beans when cooked are much 
liked for their good colour in addition to their 
quality.—G. 

Pea Maincrop.—Requiring a good number 
of Peas during June and July, I am always on 
the alert to find the best for our light, gravelly 
soil, and last year I was so pleased with the 
cropping qualities of Maincrop that I grew it 
more largely this year, and it was specially 
good, standing heat and drought and podding 
grandly, without getting yellow, tough, and 
flavourless, as some of the midseason varieties 
quickly do in dry years. Maincrop gave us 
nice, green pods to the’last; the haulm con- 
tinued green and was not infested with mildew, 
showing it to be an acquisition as a dry-weather 
Pea. In colour it much resembles Ne Plus 
Ultra, but the haulmis more robust, branching, 
and the pods larger, thicker, and longer ; but 
let. me advise intending cultivators not to sow 
too early. It does not like too much cold or 
wet in its infancy, as the variety appears to me 
to be more of a late kind than a midseason, but 
sown from April to June it is a grand Pea; and 
of superior table quality. I ama great lover 
of this class of Pea with a dwarf growth, Main- 
crop being 3 feet in height. These dwarf kinds 
are readily cultivated, needing less support and 
space.—G, 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 

Caterpillar (2. Bricrley).—The insect you 
sent is the caterpillar of a moth, one of the 
Geometride, The caterpillars of this family 
are commonly known by the name of loopers, 
on account of the curious manner in which they 
hunch up their backs, forming a kind of loop 
when they move. The reason of this peculiar 





action is, that they have only legs at either end 


of their bodies, and therefore cannot crawl as 
other caterpillars do, but, stretching their bodies 
out as straight as possible, they lay hold of what- 
ever they are on firmly with the legs in front 
(of which they have three pairs), and then draw 
up their legs behind as far forward as possible, 
which causes their bodies to form a loop. 
Holding on with the hinder legs they again 


straighten their bodies and so progress. When 
these caterpillars are at rest they often hold on 


to a stem merely by their hinder legs, and 


raising their heads into the air remain perfectly 


motionless, looking exactly like a twig, for 
which they are often mistaken.—G. §. 8. 


Plague of woodlice (Twenty-one Years’ 


Subscriber). — Woodlice are very difficult 
creatures to destroy on account of the thickness 
and hardness of their skins. I do not imagine 
that ‘‘Slugicide” would kill them. They are 


very fond of creeping under boards, slates, 
bricks, tiles, etc. ; if pieces of these were laid 


near the plants, and the latter well watered, I 
expect many would seek the shelters provided 
for them. Slices of Turnips, boiled in water in 


which some arsenic has been put, are said to be 


useful as a means of poisoning them, but it is 
undesirable to place poison about unprotected. 


—G.5.58. 

Pear-leaves infested (B. ).—The leaves 
of your Pear are attacked by a fungus. Pull 
off all the infested leaves and burn them, and 
when the others fall later collect them all and 
burn them. If the fungus shows itself next 
year at once spray the leaves with ‘‘ Bordeaux- 
mixture,” but you should not use this mixture 
when the fruit is within a month of being ripe. 
Use the mixture three times with intervals of a 
week.—G.8. 8. 4 

Codlin-moth (G..H. N.).—The grubs of 
the Codlin-moth appear to be particularly 
abundant this year in most places. In some 
orchards in north Devon nearly all the Apples 
are infested. You will find directions as to 
the treatment of this pest in my article in 
GARDENING of the 10th September.—G. 8. 8. 

Hollyhock-leaves diseased (Stone- 
wort):—The leaves of your Hollyhocks, from 
the samples you forwarded, are attacked by a 
fungus known as Phyllosticta altheina. You 
did quite right in pulling off the badly-infested 
leaves, but you should have sprayed the others 
with Bordeaux-mixture two or three times, 
with an interval of a week between the 
spraying.—G. S. 8. 

Oleander-leaves infested (C. J. ve). 
—The insects in your Oleander are miniature 
specimens of one of the ‘‘ Tortoise-scale” in- 
sects. Wash the leaves with a sponge and 
soft-soap and Tobacco-water. The upper sides 
of the leaves are dirty with the sticky secretions 
which drop from the insects on the leaves 
above. 

Willow-leaves infested (J. Howcro/t). 
—The leaves of your Willow are infested by 
the grubs of one of the sun-flies. They will not 
attack the leaves of any other plants in your 
garden. There are various grubs which bore 
into the stems, etc., of Willows and Poplars, so 
it is by no means certain that both trees are 
attacked by the same kind of insect; but it is 
very possible that they are.—G. 8. 8. 





Funkia subcordata grandiflora.— 
It is not in the open-air garden alone that this 
is useful or even desirable. Indeed, as a pot 
plant it has many claims, though more especially 
where fragrant flowers are admired, and where 
little heat is at command. A fine tuft in a 
10-inch pot that has become established will 
produce several flower-stems and a large 
number of blossoms. These latter are pure 
white, fragrant, and of considerable length. 
In quite a cool greenhouse the plant will remain 
in fiower for weeks in succession, 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 

First Prize.—Liuims.—From P. H. Mules, Gresford, 
Wrexham: ‘I send you a fewautumn Lilies as my contri- 
bution tothe competition. The fully blown flowers have been 
de-anthered to prevent soiling the petals, but the buds will 
show the quality when they open. 1, Lilium Wallichianum 
superbum, grown out two winters, now throwing fine spike 
5 feet, and three immense blooms. 2, L. platyphyllum, 
full flower and two buds. 3, L. album Kretzeri, two full 
and two buds. 4, lL. speciosum rubrum, two full and two 
buds. All these winter out in the open borders and open 
their blooms perfectly.” 

Second Prize.—Tea Rosks AND ScAsious.—From Mrs. 
Bsther J. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham : 
“JT am sending you a few flowers for your ‘ Fairest Flowers 
of the Week’ competition this week, and hope they will 
travel well. They include Scabious, Verbenas, and Roses 
Viseountess Folkestone, La France, Madamede Watteville, 
Madame German Trochon, Baron Berge, The Queen, 
Child’s Jewel, and three others, the names of which are 
lost, also Madame Pierre Cochet. Th2 great heat and bad 
weather have been very injurious to my garden.” 

Third Prize.—Cactus AND Pomron DAHLIAS.—From W. 
Holmes, The Oroft, Wickham: ‘‘I send youa collection of 
Dahlias, Aster acris, and Rose Marie Van Houtte. The 
Pompones are A. F. Barron, Little Nigger, Lady Blanche, 
Sovereign, Northern Light, E. F. Junker, Grace, Catherine, 
Ariel, Little Sarah, Black Gipsy, Tommy Keith, Crimson 
Beauty, Mage, Donoyan, Kingdove, Guiding Star, Little 
Prince.” 

A very fine set of Cactus and Pompon Dahtlias. 


— 


Ever.asting FLrower.—From Frank Delbridge, Bristol : 
“J am sending you some very fair flowers if not the 
fairest of the week. These Eyerlastings not only look very 
beautiful at the back of border, filled with such things as 
Seabious, Asters, Verbenas, Pnlox Drummondi, etc., 
but picked just before they are fully opened, and dried, 
are very beautiful for winter decoration. These were 
grown from a collection sown in boxes in cool-house in 
March, and pricked out in border in clumps of about 12, 
6 inches apart, clumps any distance. Very beautiful they 
have looked since July, and seem likely to flower till cut 
down by frost.” 

Varied incotour and well grown, but somehow without 
the charm of th fleeting flowers. 

Scapious.—From Miss Pennant, Nantlys, St. Asaph: 
“These flowers are from fine single plants in a mixed 
border. They have been in full flower since July, and are 
still as fine as ever. They seem to flower best treated as 
bienhials, though a few of these were sown this spring. 
They flower well in this intense heat, and are no trouble to 
grow, but each plant should be firmly secured to a good 
stake.” 

These are beautiful things for colour, Tragrance, and 
variety. 

Putoxes.—From Mary Park, 7, Bow Lane, Preston: “I 
send you five varieties of Phloxes for the weekly flower 
competition. The varieties are Congress, Christina Stuart, 
Amabilis, A. Dobbie, Delicata.” 

Very well grown, but the purple and mixed coloured 
kinds not bright or good in colour. Raisers should give us 
more effectual colours for our dower gardens—scarlets, 
salons, and good reds. 

GLapioLnt.—From Mrs. 8. E. Waite, The Witham Bank, 
Boston: ‘I send herewith samples of Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis, G. gandavensis, G. Childsi, and Lemoine’s 
Hybrids. They were grown in my garden amongst the 
Gooseberry-bushes. They are taken up every winter, and 
are planted again in spring.” 

Very tall and fine colour. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDI GRANDIFLORA. — From Miss M, 
Llewellyn, Court Colman, Bridgend: ‘‘ These are most 
useful for cutting, and last in flower almost till the frost 
comes. They also last in water longer than most flowers.” 

A good variety of bright and good colours. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BurGontras.—From Miss Percival, The 
Rookery, Wymundham, nr. Cookham: ‘‘ The flowers I 
send were grown by me in a bed facing south in Leicester- 
shire.” 

Very showy, but not, we think, so fair as Rose or 
Lily. 

Cactus Daniias—From Miss Bolitho, Strelly, Notts : ‘I 
have sent you some Cactus Dahlias, Comet Asters in 
distinct shades, and Salpiglossis in various shades.” 

All very well grown and good in colour. 

Montseetia, SerrataA ANTHONY WATERER, ROSE TuE 
Briwe.—From Mrs. Cowbrough, Gargunnock, Stirling, 
N.B.: ‘‘ All grown on east border.” 

Three interesting flowers. This Spircea is one of the best 
to colour, and flowers through the autunn. 

“SILVER AND GOLD.”—From Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade, 
Bampton, N. Devon: ‘‘Rudbeckia Golden Glow, White 
Phlox Baron de Lasim.” 

Both excellent plants. 

SunrLowERS.—From Mrs. R. J. Wynne-Jones, Hatton 
Manor, Warrington: ‘‘ Collection of Helianthus (seven 
vars.) ; also two seedling Begonias.” 

Good and very showy in effect. 


Rose Mun. Evgent pr Verpirr—From J. M. Hewitt, 
Shiplake. 

A very handsome yellow Rose. 

Sweet Pras.—From Mrs. Walter Tyacke, Tendeira, 
Helston, Cornwall: ‘“‘I am sending you some Sweet Peas 
for the competition, also a selection of Seabious, and a few 
Salpiglossis. The Sweet Peas were very beautiful about 
eight weeks ago. Our garden is in a very high, exposed 
position. Amongst those sent are Emily Henderson, 
Blanche Burpée, Queen Victoria, Mars, New Countess, 
Monarch, Stanley, Royal Robe, Blushing Beauty, Grey 
Friar, America, Aurora, Captivation, Dorothy Tennant, 
Captain of the Blues, Scarlet Invincible, Purple Striped, 
Mrs. Eckford, Lottie Eckford, Painted Lady, Blanch Terry, 
Prima Donna, Splendour, Venus, Firefly, Meteor, Lady 
Penzance, Royal Robe of Her Majesty, Old Purple, 
Countess of Radnor, and several others, making thirty-four 
sorts in all. Amongst them is a blue, not named, which 
we think is a seedling of our own, and which we intend 
to call ‘ Constance,’” 
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Herford, Milton-road, Margate: ‘The White Japanese 
Early Chrysanthemum is the variety called Owen's 
Perpetual. The plant from which I cut the three flowers 
contains about 150 buds and flowers at the present time, 
and is not more than 18 inches high. The small red one 
is Scarlet Gem, and the other Strathmeath. They were 
not planted before the middle of May, and were poor 
little plants, having got lost on the way here from the 
north. The perennial plant named Helenium grandi- 
cephalum striatum has turned out remarkably well, and 
is extremely showy. It is quite hardy and has stood the 
drought very well.” 


J. Bristow, Willoughby House, New York, Lincoln : ** Tam 
sending a few flowers for prize competition. Dahlia Beauty 
of Arundel, Calliopsis coronata, and Helichrysums, mixed. 
[sowed a large patch of Calliopsis about the middle of 
April. Itis very useful for cutting, as it has such graceful 
long stalks. I have six rows about 20 yards long of Heli- 
chrysums. I grow a lot for church decoration at Christ- 
mas. 


Kington, Herefordshire: ‘‘From a border which was 
made two years ago and planted with bulbs; the soil is 
very good and light. The border is sheltered from the 
north-east by a high wall, and is covered during winter 
with litter, as we are in a cold district, being 700 feet 
above sea level.” 


church, Salop: ‘‘I send you twelve varieties of Cactus 
Dahlias. The names are Bertha Mawley, shaded crimson ; 
Gloriosa, scarlet ; Earl of Pembroke, dark purple ; Cannell’s 
Gem, brick red; Major Haskin, dark crimson; Mrs. A. 
Peart, white and cream; Lady Penzance, yellow; Mrs. 
Turner, large yellow ; Grand Duc Alexis, white.” 


Belper: “I forward with this the following flowers— 
Dahlias: white, J. Walker; yellow, J. Rawlings; red, 
Duke of Fife; yellow-buff, Mr. Weir. Also Tritoma, 
Asters (China), and Perennial Phlox in variety, Knotweed, 


a 
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RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS, 


Questions.—Queries and answers Gre inserted in 
taRpENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the sales 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiToR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Puruisumm. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the pawer. When more than one query as sent, 
such should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents showld bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception of such as camnet 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and owr readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their Knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 
answers to the same questionmay often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the locaitties in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


Earuy Crrysantuemum AND Heunnium. — From J 
















DAHLIAS, CALLIOPSIS, AND EVERLASTING FLOwWERS.—From 





LILIUM AURATUM.—From Lady Lewis, Harpton Court, 





Cacrus DauutaAs.—From Mrs. Sandford, Sandford, Whit- 


DAHLIAS AND OTHER FLOWERS. —Feom W. Whiskin, 


1305—Yellow Carnations.—Which of these Carna- 
tions is to be preferred for outdoor garden—Corunna, 















Perennial Sunflowers, etc. Hope you will like them and 
notice them in the weekly competition.” 


EVERGREEN MAGNOLIA, CLEMATIS, AND GypsoplitA.—From 


Mr. C. Sandeman, Presdales, Ware, Herts: ‘‘ Flowers of 
the Evergreen Magnolia grown against west wall of the 


house. The tree is, I think, about 35 years old. Also 


Clematis ; I think the colour is very beautiful, and has 


been much admired this summer. Gypsophila is too well 
known as a yaluable aid to cut flowers to need any 


comment.” 


Tuprrous BraonrAs. —From A. B. Stanton, Wells, 
Somerset : ‘*The flowers which I send are from plants 
raised from seed sown in 1896. The small blooms are off 
plants raised in 1898.” 

DwarF ANTIRRUINUMS AND Cina AsTsrs.—From Mr. 
Carr, Adisham Rectory, Dover. 

Cactus Daii1as.—Mrs. Hugh Bateman, The Cottage, 
Usmaston, Ashbourne. 

THe CALIFORNIAN Poppy (Romneya Coulteri).—A beauti- 
ful flower of this came without any name or address. 
Also a collection of very admirably grown Cactus Dahlias. 





r=- The fiower of the week.— We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ “Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 8rd, the *‘ Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
secept Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is wt variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. T'he 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—tThe essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very ade | cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
forthe night. lowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erica.—We know no firm supplying Heath seeds. Try 


Smith and Co., Darley Dale, Matlock. They will, no doubt, 


supply you with any number of small plants. If you are 


anywhere near a moor you ought to be able to find an 


abundance of young plants. Why not sow Gorse and 


Broom, introduce as many Heath plants as you can obtain, 


and leave the rest to nature ?——C. 7. R.—All the plants 


you mention will bloom in the open air, Prune them 
directly they have finished blooming. 





Leander, or Miss A. Campbell?—A. J. 


1306—Arum italicum.—I have fruited the species 


of Arum italicum in a suburb of the smoky city of 


Manchester, named Old Trafford, ten minutes’ walk from 
the Botanical Gardens. Having never heard of this plant 
being propagated except by the root, I enclose a spathe— 


one of three—for your inspection ; the two remaining are . 


riper than the specimen sent. It appears when in fruit a 
very handsome adornment to the garden, resembling in 
colour and size, when supposed ripe, a likeness to Pyrus 
Aucuparia (Mountain Ash). Any information with regard 
to this ornamental leaved plant in respect to moisture or 
otherwise, I shall be pleased to receive. Having set and 
successfully raised from seed many plants sown in October 
or November in a warm cellar, covered with hand-glass, 
and kept constantly damp, I propose similar treatment for 
the berries of the Arum when relieved of their pulp a like 
treatment.—F. M. K,. 





To the following querics bries replice are given, 
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JUriNEY answers 
should they be able to offer addsiional advice on 
the various subjects, 

1307-Sweet Peas (Nary, Ireland).—Look through 
our “ Fairest Flowers Competition” during last few weeks, 
and you will find all the best kinds named. You cannot do 
better than have Countess of Radnor. 

1308—Mildewed Grapes (Tim).—The leaves are 
siinply one mass of mildew, which explains the failure, It 
would be advantageous to you in such a case to go to the 
expense of a little fire heat. 

1309—Beans not seeding (J. H. Hay). —We 
imagine from the specimen sent that the cause of the non- 
production of seed is due to the flowers not fertilising, 
owing to the dry weather which we have experienced 
lately, and in all probability the plants were too dry at the 
roots, which rendered the pollen quite ineffective. 

1310—Pansy seedling (Albert 2’. White).—The 
bloom of the Pansy you were good enough to send has 
nothing to commend it. The form is distinctly bad, and 
we should feel little disposed to grow it again another 
season. ‘The formation of the flower is altogether wrong, 
and similar freaks are not unfrequently met with in a batch 
of seedlings. 

1311-Garden refuse (Beginner).—Your heap of 
refuse now partially decayed is really good manure, and 
will be good for all descriptions of crops. But we advise 
you to have it well turned, to well mixit, and at the sanie 
time have it well dusted with soot, as that will at once 
help to destroy slug or maggot life in it, and also help 
render the matter more fertilising. It will do the material 
good to haye it re-turned, well shaking it and mixing it a 
second time before putting on to any spare garden ground 
or flower beds, which may be done in November. When 
such material is accumulating it is helped to decay if all 
the house slops are thrown over it during summer. 

1312—Replanting Raspberries, ete. (J. i. G. T's 
—Do not attempt to replant Raspberries and Rhubarbs 
until October, or in any case until the leaves have ripened 
and fallen. But in replanting Raspberries it is wise to use 
for the making of a small plantation the smaller suckers, 
those about 3 feet in height, as these are better rooted than 
are the larger ones. Also after planting you must cut 
back early in the spring every cane nearly close to the 
ground, sacrificing any probable fruit the first year, to 
enable suckers to be produced for the making of canes the 
following year. Rhubarb roots, if large ones, should, when 
lifted, be cut into three or four pieces, each one having a 
crown, as these do better newly planted than will large 
roots. Leave the transplanting of your Rose-tree until 
the end.of October. Most of the leaves will then have 
fallen. 

1313—Rose for hedge (Sution).— We should not 
suggest that you plant a Tea Rose to forma garden hedge, 
as all such Roses are rather tender, especially in your 
district. A good hardy Hybrid Perpetual such as John 
Hopper, Earl of Dufferin, or Abel Grand would be good, 
or you could plant Crimson Rambler, keeping. it well 
trimmed, or the beautiful Penzance Briers, for these make 
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a glorious hedge ; or the White and Red Rugosa Koses, for 
these are vigorous yet sturdy and compact, are lively 
in bloom, and showy in berry in the autumn. If China 
Roses are in your locality hardy they make a geod hedge. 
Also, to do the thing well, take out a trench 8 feet wide 
and throwing the top soil on to one side, take out and 
remove the gravel 12 inehes deeper, then bring in good 
soil, the stiffest you can get, mix with the top soil, add old 
turves, chopped up, add some well decayed manure, then 
plant the Roses. Plant partially on a ridge, as the soil 
will certainly settle down somewhat in a couple of weeks. 
A hedge of strong growing Privet planted on the north 
side, and 4 feet from the Rose-hedge, would give very 
useful protection from cold winds. 


1314—Hrect growing Gooseberries (OSV eB): 
—There are very few Gooseberries that have naturally an 
erect growing habit, and specially so of market varieties. 
Even of those classed as erect, their heavy bearing 
qualities serves soon to bring their shoots low down. 
‘There are no better market Gooseberries than Lancashire 
Lad, Dan’s Mistake, both reds, and Whitesmith, while 
these three have fairly erect habits. Then have three or more 
of spreading habits, Crown Bob and Industry, reds, and 
Keepsake, green. For your purpose get young bushes on 
good clean stems, plant a little on ridges, and later, when 
the bushes fruit well, litter them down with straw or long 
manure to save splashing with dirt under heavy rains. As 
to Ourrants, the finest Blacks are the Baldwin and Lee’s 
Prolific ; Reds, Raby Castle and Red Grape ; and White 
Transparent. The finest Raspberries are Baumforth 
Seedling and Superlative. Both these latter are strong 
growers, and once established soon give plenty of suckers 
for propagating purposes. 

1315—“‘ Suckers” on Rose-trees. —Please say if 
the enclosed branch is a ‘‘ sucker,” and if all such should 
be removed from the bushes ?—Siama. 

*,* No ; it is part of the Rose, and very likely has come 
Sroma bud that has been covered with soil when the tree 
was first planted. 


1316—Soil for Vines.—I have great trouble in 
getting good soil. I enclose herewith a sample, and will 
you please let me know if this is a suitable soil for Vines, 
Peaches, and potting generally? I have been told that 
black soil is not good. Whas ingredients should be added 
to it?—A. B. 

*,* No, certainly not. It might do Jor potting green- 
house plants, ele. but for Grape-Vines, Peaches, etc., it is 
of little value. For this purpose you want a nice loamy 
sotl with plenty of fibre init. The soil you send seems to 
contain a good deal of peat, which is not much good for 
Peach or Vine growing. 


BIRDS. 


Owl, is what is commonly known as the White, 


to assist in the digestion o 


in the dusk of the evening, and love a dark, 


careful treatment.—S. S. G. 





POULTRY, 


a 





such occasions, the contending parties are “as 


NAMHS OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. wide apart as the poles.” It is really within 


*,* Any communtoatrons respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EDITOR of GARDRNING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 387, Sowthampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—G. W. Mackenzie.—Montbretia 
crocosmiefiora.—Guenda,—(CEnothera missouriensis. It 
requires a light warm soil. B,., Weaford.—Nandina 
domestica: Japan.— Miss Thorp.—Nemesia strumosa 
Suttoni, —- M. Allman. — Andromeda floribunda, 
but the specimen was rather small. Other query 
answered next week.—M. S.—1, Bignonia radicans ; 
2, Gloriosa superba.—M. Carr. — Siberian Crab or 
Cherry Apple eke Aucuparia). H. P.—Lysimachia 
thyrsiflora.— HK. C. F. W.—We do not know the Begonia, 
but in a collection of seedlings you would get others as 
good.— J, C.—2, Phlomis fruticosa; 1 and 8, Too dried 
to identify.—4d. E.—1, Not recognised ; 2, Grevillea 
robusta; 3, Sedum azureum variegatum ; 4, Cineraria 
maritima ; 5, Too shrivelled ; 6, Cape Pelargonium Pretty 
Polly.—T. H. Tremayne.—Send flowers,—_C(. Isaacson, 
—No distinguishing numbers are sent, therefore we are 
unable to name the plants. —R, Hilton.—The Cut-leaved 
Beech.—J, Hope.—1, Looks like a leaf of the Dutchman’s 
Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho); 2, Polygonum cuspidatum ; 
3, Double Kerria japonica; 4, Lonicera aureo-reticulata ; 
5, Not recognised ; 6, Galega officinalis alba.— Arthur 
Swift.—Astrantia major.— Penmaen.—l, Bougainvillea 
glabra ; 2, Not recognised ; 3, Probably a Veronica, but 
specimen insufficient ; 4, Solanum dulcamara.— Hornsey. 
Helenium pumilum,—C, H.—Tecoma radicans. GW. 
Sanders.—We cannot name florist’s flowers. You should 
go to some nursery where Zonal Pelargoniums are made a 
speciality of, and compare what you have with those you 
find there.——M. B.—Veronica subsessilis, —— J, fe 
Phlox setacea var.—(C. Bowlker.—Ceanothus azureus, 
——James Stanley.—Looks like Campanula pyramidalis, 
but specimen is very insufficient, 


Names of fruits.—c. F. Allen.—1, Plum Belle de 
Septembre ; 2, Too poor; 3, Not recognised ; 6, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin; 6, Ross Nonpareil. . P. Graham. — 
Yorkshire Beauty (syn. Red Hawthornden).—¥M, @. 
Heaton.—1, Alfriston ; 2, Warner’s King ; 3, Probably Haw- 
thornden ; 4, Please send again; 5, Marie Louise Pear. 
——Cramptie.—l, 3, 6, and 11, Not recognised, probably 
local kinds; 2, Yorkshire Beauty ; 4, Court Pendu Plat ; 
5, 9, 13, Alfriston ; 7, 8, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 10, Stone’s ; 
12, Lemon Pippin ; 14, Irish Peach.——E. Whetton.—We 
cannot name the Apples you send, as you have given us 
no numbers to identify them by. — Bee.—1, Dutch Codlin C 
2, Not recognised ; 3, Golden Pippin.—_H. J. Stocker, — 
It is utterly impossible to name Apples from the immature 
samples sent. Three good typical specimens of each sort 
should be forwarded. John Peckitt.—1, Duchess of 
Oldenburgh ; 3, Probably Cellini; 4 and 9, Alfriston; 
5 and 6, Lane’s Prince Albert; 7, French Crab ; 8, Not 
recognised ; 10 and 11, Lemon Pippin; 13, Northern 
Greening ; 14, Imperfect sample.——A box has come to 
hand uith no letter of advice, containing—1, Norfolk 
Beaufin ; 8, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, Northern Greenin ; 
5, Alfriston ; and a specimen of Streptosolen (Browallia) 
Jamesoni. 


right, for they picture the farmer’s poultry as 
kept under the conditions with which they are 


are ignorant of any other system of oultry- 





to stocking an acre of land with Fowls and 
work. First, you may follow the plan most in 


that is, keep one lot of Fowls, and one only, 





hens; that is to say, the more hens you 


from each hen will fall off. This may seem 
mysterious to the reader who is not in touch 


mystery belonging to the matter. The fact is 


than most people think ; there are exceptions, 





of the acre of land which surrounds their house. 


that the space immediately surrounding t 
Fowl-house is stocked with Fowls far heavier 
than it should be from the sanitary stand- 





under the conditions I have just described 


which they are permitted to wander is more 
restricted than in the first plan, but every yard 
of that space is turned to account. My ex- 
perience is that a run of about an eighth of an 
acre is that best adapted for laying hens, and 
upon sucha space I can keep satisfactorily from 
twenty to twenty-five hens. This, of course, 
means from 160 to 200 hens per acre, but 
please remember they are in eight runs instead 
of being confined in one lot. Ducks are out of 
place in such a run, for they require more room, 
and would certainly become diseased with fat if 
they were kept in so limited a space—unless a 
small active type of Duck were selected. Your 
query shal] be turther dealt with another week, 
as it covers too much ground to be confined to 
a single answer.—DouLrina, 





“The English Flower Garden.”—éth Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description af 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Medium 8vo, 153. Of al! 
Booksellers, 


Treatment of Ow] (Owl ).—We presume 
your bird, which you describe as a young grey 





or Barn Owl. When in its full plumage the 
markings of the feathers are very delicate and 
elegant. The head, back, tail, and wing coverts 
are of a rich fawn, while the edges of the 
feathers are fringed with silver-grey, mottled 
with dark and light spots, the throat and under 
parts being white. Until it can feed itself you 
should give your bird finely-chopped lean meat 
(raw in preference to cooked), and later on it 
may have mice, young rats, fish, dead Sparrows, 
and other small birds, or, failing these, raw 
lean meat. It should also have plenty of water, 
both for bathing and drinking, and small gravel 

? ite food. ‘These 
birds do better in an outdoor aviary than in a 
cage, and should be provided with an inner 
compartment if placed in a sunny position, into 
which they can take shelter from the glare of 
the sun ; in their wild state they seek their food 




















sheltered spot during the day. The White Owl 
becomes a very amusing pet when brought up by 
hand, being very docile, tractable, and quaint ; 
is very hardy and long-lived under kind and 





Fowls and Ducks on an acre of 
land (7. L. C., Bhead).—There is just at 
this moment a rather animated correspondence 
going on in one of the agricultural papers upon 
the subject of your query ; and, as is usual on 





the bounds of possibility that both may be 


most familiar, and it is not unlikely that they 
keeping than the one they advocate. OW, as 
Ducks, there are really two ways of zoing to 
vogue with poultry-keepers of the present day— 


If you do this I think you will get the best 
returns from the more than fifty laying 


add to that fifty the more the average returns 


with practical poultry keeping, but there is no 
that a flock of hens roam less during the day 


it is true, but, as arule, it will be found that 
the majority of the birds never reach in their 
day’s wanderings anything like the boundary 


This means two things—first, that the acre 
itself is not fully stocked with Fowls ; aha ae 
6 


point. Writers on the poultry - farming 
problem may disguise the matter as they 
like, but the fact remains that by far the 
greatest part of our English Fowls are kept 


The second plan is to keep the hens in smaller 
companies. This means that the space over 
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A market gardener’s compensation 
(T. A. W.).—It is evident that your landlady 
knew prior to January Ist, 1896, that you had 
executed the improvements in question, and, 
therefore, the Market Gardeners’ Compensation 
Act applies, and on quitting you may claim 
compensation for Strawberry-plants and for all 
fruit-trees and fruit-bushes permanently set out 
and for the greenhouse you have erected. You 
cannot claim for the Roses and other flowering 
plants unless a right to compensation for these 
matters is expressly given in the lease. You 
do not say to what manure you refer, but if 
you have brought any manure upon the place 
and have not used it, you may remove it or sell 
it at any time before your tenancy expires. 
Your landlady cannot compel you to remove 
the greenhouse, and she must take to it. To 
secure your claims you must give your land- 
lady not less than two calendar months before 
the determination of your tenancy (that is to 
say, not later than October 25th) written 
notice of your claim, and the notice must state, 
so far as is reasonably possible, the amount and 
the particulars of your intended claim. If you 
refer to the articles on the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act, on pages 151 and 224 of 
GARDENING for May 14th and June 18th, you 
will find a good deal of information which may 
be useful to you.—K. C. T, 


A gardener’s notice.—Since November 
22nd, 1897, I have been employed as gardener 
by a gentleman, but on September Ist I was 
taken ill and had to go home during the after- 
noon, but with his consent. The following day 
I sent him a note saying I should have to keep 
my bed a few days, but would return as soon as 
possible. On the following day I received my 
week’s wages, which were sent to me, and also 
a week’s wages in lieu of notice. As there was no 
contract as to notice, can I claim a month’s 
notice ?—F. B. 

*," See the reply to ‘‘Hersham” in this 
issue of GARDENING. You appear to be in 
exactly the same position as he is, and you give 
about as much information as to the nature of 
your engagement as he does.—K. OC. T. 


A gardener’s notice.—In August, 1897, 
I was engaged as a gardener by my present 
employer, and all went on smoothly until the 
afternoon of September 3, when he paid me my 
wages and gave me a week’s notice to leave, 
but without assigning any reason, and when I 
asked him why he did this, he simply said he 
desired a change. Cannot I demand a month’s 
wages or a month’s notice ?—HersHam. 


*,.” It seems to be a moot point whether a 
gardener engaged by the week and paid a 
weekly wage is entitled to a month’s notice, 
or not. But while you say that you were 
paid a week’s wages, which of course 
implies that you are paid every week, 
you do not state whether you were en- 
gaged by the week, or how. If you live on 
the premises, and are an indoor servant, I have 
no doubt that you are entitled to a month’s 
notice ; and go, too, if you live in a house, the 
grounds belonging to your employer. But if 
you are simply engaged by the week—that ia, 
at so much per week, without reference to any 
particular period for which the contract of 
service was to continue, and without any stipu- 
lation as to notice, I cannot advise you to sue 
your employer for three weeks’ notice, although 
I would not say you would lose the action if 
you brought it. Much depends upon the nature 
‘of the employment, and a man who is only 
engaged to do spade labour, weeding, etc., is of 
course in a very different position to a skilled 
gardener having charge of glass, etc.—K. C. T, 


Claim for compensation by the out- 
going tenant ot garden ground.—In 
1895 hired a piece of naked land (about 
36 rods) for gardening purposes, and have used 
it since for the cultivation of vegetables only, 
The land is a portion of an estate laid out some 
years since for building purposes. The terms of 
hire (which were verbally understood) were that 
I should pay 12s. 6d. every six months for the 
land. At Michaelmas, 1897, my landlord gave 
me twelve months’ written notice to quit at 
Michaelmas, 1808. I cropped the land this 
year with Potatoes and Winter Greens, and the 
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latter, of course, will not be fit for cutting at 
the expiration of the tenancy. I gave the land- 
lord written notice of my intention to have the 
crops valued by a valuer at the end of the 
tenancy, which will consist of Winter Greens. 
Can I claim for such crops, or for manure put 
into the land? Iam not a market gardener.— 
QUERIST. 

*.* The Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act of 1887 applies to 
your holding, for, by section 4 of the Act, any 
parcel of land of not more than 2 acres in 
extent, held by a tenant under a landlord, and 
cultivated as a garden or as a farm, or partly 
as a garden and partly as a farm, is a holding to 
which the Act applies. By section 5, on the 
determination of your tenancy you may obtain 
from your landlord compensation in money for 
crops growing on the holding in the ordinary 
course of cultivation, and for manure applied to 
the holding since the last crop was taken there- 
from. Your Winter Greens are crops growing 
in the ordinary course of cultivation, but you 
cannot claim under this Act for the unexhausted 
value of any manure—that is to say, if you 
have applied any manure to the holding, and 
have taken a crop from the part to which such 
application was made, you cannot claim com- 
pensation for that manure, even though it be 
practically unexhausted. The only way in 
which you could claim for such would be under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, but the proce- 
dure under that statute is too complicated and 
expensive to be worth your while to put it in 
motion. Besides, it is now too late, as you 
cannot give the two calendar months’ written 
notice required in the case of suchaclaim. Ifyou 
and your landlord do not agree as to the com- 
pensation, the difference must be settled by 
arbitration (sec. 7). If you do not agree, you 
may still concur in appointing an arbitrator, but 
if you do not concur, either of you may apply to 
the justices to appoint the arbitrator, and they 
will make the appointment, and the decision of 
the arbitrator will be final.—K. C. T. 


Catalogues received.—Bulbs.—Messrs. F. Miller 
and Co., 267, Fulham-road, London, S.W.; Messrs E. 
Webb and Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge; Messrs. Ant. 
Roozen and Son, Overveen, Holland ; Messrs. Collins Bror. 
and Gabriel, 39, Waterloo-road, London, 8.E. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 
GEO. BUNYARD & 60. 


Are now booking orders for early delivery of the very best 


NEW & OLD STRAWBERRIES 


For crop 1899 cr for forcing. 


They offer the largest stock and the best plants in the Trade. 
Change of stock pays. 


Catalogues of Strawberries and Summer Fruit now readv. 


LOOK! LOOK!! LOOK!!! 


Beautiful plants for decoration of rooms and greenhouse: 
Aspidistras (or Daisy Palm), splendid for table furnishing, in 
5-in. pots, full of leaves, 2s. 6d. each. Crotons, exquisitely 
tinted foliage, in 5-in. pots, 2s. each. Smilax, lovely climber, 
trails very useful for decoration, in large pots, two-year-old, 
?s. each. Pancratiums, produce splendid spikes of waxen-like 
trusses, pure white, superbly scented, 2s. 6d. each, in large 
pots. Malmaisons the Rothschild, very large deep pink 
blooms, excellent for buttonholes, plants 1s. each. Grape- 
Vines Muscat, improved strain, twice size of ordinary berry, 
2s. 6d. each. All goods offered are of best quality and very 
wjlrooted. Wesend out no rubbish. One trial will ensure 
further orders. Packed free on rail with cash with order. 


_E, J. SARJEANT, BROUCHAM ROAD, WORTHING. 


Hints by Specialists upon successfully | 
IMPORTANT 


cultivating 
TO 


CARNATIONS. 
GARDENERS 




















Also our New Illustrated Supplement 
sent post free upon application to 


WM.WOOD & SON, Lta., 
Garden Specialists 
(33 Medals and Awards for excellence), 
Wood Green, London. 
GREENHOUSES 
THE MASTERPIECE 
OF THE WORLD. 
Everything 
Complete, 36/- 
I Challenge the 
Trade for PRIOE, 
UALITY, and 
WORKMANSHIP. 
List Free. 
> TALBERT, 


Nutcroft-road, 


POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
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4 AND 


IT CAN BE TESTED FREE 


bes THEREFORE WRITE TO US a 
he For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) which will be sent rd 
4 post free, if when writing you name this Journal. cep 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores. 
. Address: Dr, TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Ltd., 60, 61, & 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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ROSE TREES, & 





CARNATIONS are properly packed free of cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 


Vast quantities of strong, healthy, fibrously-rooted Apple (on the broad-leaved Paradise), 
and Grape-Vines of superior quality, simila~ to those which have succeeded 
satisfaction to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years past. 


CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 


Pear, Plum, and Peach Trees, 
30 remarkably well and given such great 
All true to name. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 


An enormous stock of well-ripened plante, with many shoots and abundant fibrous roots. 


Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Before ordering, every reader of this paper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and descriptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting and 
profitable methods of growing them. My Carnation, Strawberry, and Herbaceousr Plant Lists are also ready. 


PHILIP 





F.R.H.S., THE 


LE GORNU, 


JERSEY “iensey.’ 


WINTER-FLOWERING |GARNATIONS AND PICOTRES. 


AND OTHER 


EXTRA STRONG PLANTS, 


Allamanda Williamsil, large plants, 2s. 6d. 
Hendersonii, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Crotons, 2s. 6d. ; 6 grand sorts to name, my selection, 10s. 6d. 
and 15s. 
Gardenias, fine flowering plants, 2s. 
Plumbazgo coccinea, grand plants, 2s. 6d. 
+ capensis, blue and alba, strong, Is. each. 
Cannas, Crozy's dwarf hybrids, to name, 12s. and 18s. per 
ozen. 
Mackaya bella, a lovely greenhouse plant, with large 
flowers, blue, 1s. 6d. 
Sericographis Ghiesbreghtiana, grand scarlet, 
8. . 
Eranthemum pulchellum, charming blue flowers, 
8 


Ruellia macrantha, five pink flowers, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
Begonias, winter-flowering, 6 charming kinds to name, 
6a 


8. . 

Abutilon Sawitzii, one of the most lovely plants 
grown, ls. 

Sparmannia africana, fine winter flowering plants, 
1s 


Swainsonia galegifolia and alba, fine for winter, 

s. 6d. each. 

6 Table Plants, Palms, Dracenas, &c., grand plants, 
10s. 6 


ibonia floribunda, scarlet and yellow flowers, very 

free, 1s. 6d. 

Thyrsacanthus rutilans, acharmin é table plant, 2s.6d. 

Primula floribunda, a beautiful yellow winter-flower- 
ing species, ls. 

Bouvardias. 6 fine sorts, 6s. 

Epacris, grand plants, very splendid for winter, ea. 2s. 6d. 

Abutilons, 6 tine varieties, 2s. 6d. 

Cinerarias, a fine strain, ls. 6d. per doz. 

Calceolarias, spotted, large-flowered, dwarf strain, doz., 
ls. 9d. 


6 Tuberoses, strong plants, grand for button-holes, 2s. 6d. 
Malmaison Carnations, old blush and pink, 1s. each. 
6 Tree varieties, to name, 28. 6d. 
Euphorbia jacquinizeflora, grand for sprays, 1s. 9d. ea. 
Medinella Curtisii, a charming plant of compact 
rowth and beautiful flowers, 2s 6d. 
Aphelandra aurantiaca Roezli, 
fine for winter, Zs. 

Burchellia capensis, beautiful Heath-like flowers, 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Toxicophlza spectabilis, pure white Bouvardia-like 
flowers, 2s. 6d° 

Tabernzmontana Camassa, pure white, fragrant 
tiowers, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

12 Extra choice and strong winter-fiowering plants from 
above for 15s. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 


Of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, Palms, and 

other decorative varieties, with descriptions of 

many new, uncommon, and rare plants, free on 
application. 


A. J. A. BRUCE, 


The Nurseries, 


CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, MANCHESTER, 


orange-scarlet, 








60,000 LAYERS READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


For 10s. I will send car. paid the following set of best 

Edel ground Picotees: Mr. Nigel, heavy crimson edge; 
Voltaire, rose edge; Eldorado, rosy-red edge; May Queen, 
light rose edge; Bocklin, heavy purple edge; Curtius, eavy 
salmon-red edge; Empress Eugenie, narrow rose edge; Mrs. 
Tate, heavy red edge; Golden Eagle, bright red edge; Mrs. 
Douglas, medium rose edge; Climax, heavy pomegranate 
edge; Venus, medium rose edge. 

For 10s, I will send car. paid the following set of best, 
yellow grounds, fancies, and selfs: Gnerst, apricot, marked 
steel blue; Primrose League, yellow, striped rose and purple ; 
Seagull, lovely blush tinted; Desire, new heliotrope self ; Mrs. 
E. Hambro, best white self; Nabob, lovely pale apricot self ; 
Pink Beauty, best pink self; Britannia, best yellow self: 
Mme. Lecalier, yellow, heavily marked scarlet; Hayes’ 
Scarlet, best scarlet self; Mephisto, best crimson self; Pres. 
Carnot, yellow, aurora, and blue. 

For 6s. I will send car. paid the following splendid set: 
Bride, yellow and white; Walkure, crimson and maroon: 
Lady Ridley, white self; Mrs. Daniels, flesh self; Duke 
Orleans, orange yellow self; Dora, scarlet self; Hunter, 
apricot self; Uriah Pike, crimson self; Stambuloff, yellow 
and pomegranate; Sadek, dark rose: Liz. Williams, helic- 
trope, striped scarlet ; Calula, primrose self. 


The 3 sets, car. paid, for 24s. 


PANSIES AND VIOLAS. 


For 6s. I will send car. paid the following 12 pairs of 
Fancy Pansy cuttngs, the very best 1898 varieties: Lord 
Dunraven, Mrs. Gentleman, R. ©. Allan, Provost White, 
Mrs. D. McNiel, Mary Travis, Wm. Brownlie, Mrs. J. 
Robertson, A. McFarlane, Neil McKay, Mrs. Annan, Mrs. 
Whitehead. 


ao Viola plants, in 10 best varieties, 10/-, car. paid. 
” ” ” ” ” 2/6 ” ” 


Pansy and Viola Lists free, 


Ss. Pye, 
BOWGRAVE NURSERY, GARSTANG. 


CARNATIONS — HARDY BORDER 


A SPECIALITY. 
Cheap Offer of Strong, Healthy Layers—viz., 
12 Yellow grounds, extra choice, named var., distinct 4s. 6d. 





12 White grounds : 7 ot ° aT 3s. 6d. 
12 Selfs 9 ” ” ” “A 3s. Od. 
12 Picotees & Fancies ,, E- a 43 ne 4s. Od. 
12 Pinks Mrs. Sinkins, pure white, strong grower .. 2s. 6d, 

4 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red spikes .. 1s. 0d. 


12 Abyssinian Primrose, white powdered leaves, 
yellow-fid. .. as > - oe oe 2s. 6d. 

6 Delphiniume, choicest hybrids, grand for cutting 1s. 3d. 

6 Erigeron speciosa (Lavender Marguerite), grand 


for cutting Ac. + ve ae ; 1s. 3d. 
25 Violas, choicest named varieties, mixed .. elie Ge 
25 Wallflowers Tom Thumb, golden, beautiful bedder 1s. 3d. 
25 Wallflowers ,, » darkblood _,, ~ ds. 3d, 
25 Wallflowers, double, extra choice, mixed .. Stes 
25 Sweet Williams, Giant Auricula strain, mixed .. 1s. 3d. 


Plant at onee for good results. Carefully packed and 
carriage paid for cash with arder. 


S. ROGERS & SONS, 
NENE NURSERIES, WHITTLESEA 
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“Holland in Ireland.” 


Robertson’s Irish-grown 
D> A EE’ O DiS. 
Robertson’s Irish-grown 


= 
a UEP S 
Early Dutch, Parrot, Darwin, May-flowering 
species, &c. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
Bulb Farm 10 acres at Rush, Co. Dublin. 


HOGG & ROB TSON, 


Seedsmen to Her } is sty, 


or) =F fe fs BY - 





BOULTON & PAUL, 


LIMITED, 
sClnuimpers, NORWICH 


CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
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‘No. 75._TiELON & Ue Es FRAME, 
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Buyers have habitually paid 6d., 9d., and Ig. 
each for BYACINT PES, whereas our 
only price for REST N ARMED 
VARIETIES of equal quality is 
s22hd. per root. 
Why isthis? Because we are our 
aelves GROWERS, supp lying 
CUSTCGMERS DIRECT 
at WHOLESALE 
PRICES, thereby saying 
them all MIDDLW. 




















4ft. by 6ft. - £115 O| 12ft. by Peles, ». £315 ry 
8ft. by 6ft. : 


y ft. 215 @| 16ft. by 6ft.. 415 6 
N 0. 77._VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft., 30 /- 
J 


similar to No. 75, with Two ‘Lights. 


on orders of 40s. value to most 


GARRIAGE PAl Goods Station in England. 
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Gold and Silver Medals 
>» awarded, including the R,H.S. 

Banksian, 1893, and many Diplo- 
mas of Merit. To burn gas or oil. Guaranteed to 
work efficiently and never fail.. Great heat, no back 
draft, no fume can possibly eater house. From 2ts., 
with Copper Boiler. ‘ 











= SS "I 
j MADE ID IN ANY SIZE "PIPES. 

Thousands Sold, 
Catalogues Free. 


i) NEW TO THE WORLD. 


z= A most import- 
———— ant develop- 
ment in the stove trade is tte new 
patent 18-hour Atmospheric Flat Wick Oil Stove, the 

‘Fenlon,” which we are now selling. It burns a blue flame, 
cannot creep up and smoke, gives double the amount of heat 
of any other 4-in. wick, has a cast iron tank and chimney 
Sent packed in box, 8s., and ee supplied with our stove 
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FENLON & SON, Tudor-street, Whitefriars, London, B.0. 





















































MEN'S PROFITS, 


The Only House supply- 
ing at these terms. 


ALL OUR BULBS 
ARE 
RELIABLE, 











ROMAN No, 73. —SPAN- ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 


HYACINTHS, 


Guaranteed First Size, 
10/6 per 100, 


All other Bulbs equally ag 
cheap, and guaranteed Ist size. 


























Catalogue free unon application, 


RAINS & CoO., 


Bus GRowers & SEED MERCHANTS, 


34, MANSELL ST., 
ALDGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


SURELY IT’S NEVER TRUE? 
JUST ARRIVED FROM HOLLAND. 
17,000,000 BULBS. 


YES, but we chow it is, for they are to be seen 
at the address below, and, what is more, don’t you buy 
a yg until you have seen my List. Send your address on f 
P. and we will forward you one. Roman Hyacinths, GREENHOUSES or 
1s : ze, ls. doz. Hyacinths, all colours, 1s, 6d. doz. Snow- the 
drops, tine stuff, 1s. 3d. 100. Crocus, white, yellow, blue, or 
mixed, 1s. 3d. 100. Tulips, such stuff has never been offered, 
1s. 9d. 100. Narcissus, P.-eyed, 1s. 3d. 100. Simply grand. 
All other bulbs absurdly cheap. 


G. F. LETTS, ¥.R.H.S., Bulb Merchant, 
WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 
























4ft; by 6ft...° ..°2 9 0 12ft. by 6ft...°..£5 7 0 
8ft by 6ft. .. 318 O| l6it. by 6ft... .. 618 0 


Cucumber f Bf. by 4ft., Painted and Glazed, €a. 14/- 
Frame 6ft. e Ate. Unpainted and Unglazed, 


MILLION. 


Intending purchasers 
apply at once to 


ALFRED PEEL| - 
& SON, 


Horticultural Builders 





7 a: 


























“Finest Apple on Barth,” 


Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation ? 
TRY MERRYWEATHER, 


And write for his ‘‘ Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing, 
containing account of the “Finest Apple on Earth,” 


66 a , c > 35 
BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING, Over 15,600 in use in all parts of the world. 14 First Prize 
has Rivals, but no Equals, Same price s: Medals awarded since 1886. 


kinds, bearing no comparisow for weight of fruit or ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
end for my full DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 
~ SEEDS 31 HERBACEOUS PLANTS!! 


Send for my Til us trati ed Catalogue, also my List of Rose-troes 
Fruit-trees, Sh ay &o., forwarded free on application te 


HENRY 


Wood Green, 
London, N., 





The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses, 
Complete from 50s. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 





EEE CREA LAE NSE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, and Gas. Twice as effective as the 


MERRYWEAT ape best ever offered to the public. 


be PIERS EAE Consists of 18 ft. 23, 21 ft 23, 
and 4 ft. 3} pipes. Equal toé 50 ft. 
of 2-in. hot- water pipe. Wil} 

burn 1 gall. in 48 hours only, or 
4 ft. of gas per hour. Price 
from Qs. The celebrated 
Challenge” Water Wick Stove, 
» 25s. Oil Stoves for Greenhouses, 
* from 3s, 6d. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Testimonials. free by post 
W. POGRE & 00. , Hut-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 











EXTRAORDINARY VALUE! 
ROMAN HYACINTHS, bulbs abont. 6 inches 





£5/= 


00, 98.3 25, 38. 


round, 100, 128, ;.25, 4s,; the usual.size, 10 

DAFFODILS.— Cynosure, 1,000, 17s. 6d.; 100, 
9s, 6d. Princeps, 1,000, 30s.: 100, 3s ea. Golden, 
Spur, Grandee, Fienry Irvine, Sir Watkin; 
each 100, 15s.; dozen, 2s.6d. Horst Heldi, F Trumpet 
Waximus, each, 100, 12s.; dozen, 2s. 
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a FOR ROOKS, FICEQNS, RABBITS. 


Singte barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Gung, con 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
Send for List and compare. O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved process 
for long range and. great penetration . Unequalled for al! 

tong distanced shooting, 15s: each. Double-barrel Breech- 

loamy from 39s. Air Guns, 128. 64. Walking-stick Guns, 

s: 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 


EPO Bi =z, gona 9 eam 
= Mi IDL AND GUW QO... Rath-stre et Birmingham 
SEEDSMEN, CHESTER. | MILITARY CLOTHING. —4,000 good, large, 


a dark grey or blue Wat terproof Cloth een. ne Sale. 
Put out of service for other pattern ill send either, car- 
ARDE N NETTING. Gea and strong, riage paid, for ie 6d. Name size required. From H. J. 


well-oiled and dressed. Ths Mesh is made so-that it ASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


eps the 1 pnd seed 
keeps the Smallest Birds from buds and bloom end seed NETS: .—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, tor 


in the ground, Price: cae yds. by 1 yd. wide, 38. : 2 yds. wide, 
6s. 5 3 yds. wide, 9s.; ¢ yds, wide, 12s. Oarriage paid orders protecting Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, etc., cheapest 
5s. 6d.; extra ped 


over 5s. Specially recommended by thé Field, and, used in | and best in the market, 200 by 1 yd., 
the Royal Gardens. Payment aiter ApprovalL— 88., carriage paid. Any cei gent on approval —SPASH 
A, POTTER, Welverbaniptoa, t& 0Q., Net Manufacturers, L evesteft. 
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This Greenhouec e-ccted and heated complete, in any 
part of the country, best materials only, workmanship guaran- 
teed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft. by 15 ft., £70. Briekwork 
excepte a. For particulars, see our Catalogue, post free. 





Superior Portable Prana large stock ready for 
immediate use, well made, painted four coats, glazed with 
21-oz. glass, carriage paid :—l-light frame, 4 x 6, 365. 64.; 
2-light frame, 6 X 8, 58s.; 3-light frame, 12 x 6, ‘Bos, 6d. 

Span-roof Fra: mes, 6 x 4, £25s.; 39 X 5oresioe: 


HARDY BRUIN & HARDY BRUIN & GO., LEICESTER. LEICESTER. 


PEARCE. Go... 





(Formerly i 
PEARCE & HEATLEY). 


WINTER GARDENS, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
from 50s. 

Cucu hs 17 
rames, 17s. 
GREENHOUSES In GREAT VARIRTY. 
Listfree. Illustrated Catalosue, 3stamps, 
BO] LER Of all makes and sizes supplied 
and fixed at the cheapest rates. 


The North London Steam Horticultural Works, 
ONDCON, N. 





HOLLOWAY ROAD, 














THE PATENT WOODSTOCK 
WATERPROOF GLOVE. 


Keeps the hands free from wet and dirt whilst gardening, 

cyoling, driving, etc. Unlike the ordinary leather glove, 
which becomes hard after two or three days’ wear, the 
W oodstock Waterproof Glove keeps its shape and is always 
comfortable. Three sizes, ladies’ or gents’, 2s, and 2s. Gd. 
Patentee— 


E. LAMPRELL, Brackiey, Northants. 
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Brown and Black Fibrous Peat, 48. 6d. per sack; Selected 
Orchid, 8s. 6d.; Leaf-mould, Fibrous Loam, Coarse Sand, 
and Peat-mould, each, 2s. 10d.; Bulb Compost, 4s.; Cocoa- 
nut-fibre, Is. 4d. Heavy Mats, 12s. doz.; Tobaeco-paper 
and Raftia, 8d. per Ib. ° List free, Established 1876. 


W. HERBERT & CO., 
2, HOP EXCHANGE, SOUTHWARK ST., §.E. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Great Sales Every Day (Saturdays excepted). 


WV ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

SELL iy AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 & 68, Cheapside, H.0., at eleven o'clock each day, large 
consignments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, anc 
other Bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit large and 
small buyers. 6,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and for- 
warded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps willinsure 
a suoply of Catalogues for 12sales.—Auction Rooms & Offices, 
67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


(LO0D, hea heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 

Cloth Capes, come well down the waist; very warm, as 
used by the Army on night duty, but passed. out of service 
for other pestetnss not soiled in any way.—Post free, from 
3s,, from H. J. GASSON, Rye. 
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HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


PLANTS FOR ROOMS AND CORRIDORS. 


ACACIAS are capital plants for the purposes in 
view, and it is strange that they rarely receive 
the amount of attention to which their merits 
fairly entitle them. They all possess charming 
light yellow or orange-coloured blossoms, and 


hard foliage that suffers but little from the dry 
and confined atmosphere of the dwelling-house. 
Acacia dealbata, A. longifolia, A. pulchella, and 
A. falcata are striking plants when well grown 
in the form of oe par and not mutilated 
and weakened by the too common practice of 
pinching back the young growths. These 
Acacias gain new and unexpected beauties if 
they are merely pruned once as soon as the 
blooming period is over, but not always then is 
the pruning desirable if the plant be a weak one. 
The long twigs and leading shoots when loaded 
with their pretty blossoms, and not much 
hampered with tie or stick, are wonderfully 
telling placed in half-lighted niches and corners, 
where, as is too often the case, plants have to 
b2 placed for the purposes of decoration. The 
Acacias may be readily propagated from root 
cuttings, obtainable in spring and autumn, or 
from soft wood cuttings in the spring, takin 
eare that in removing them a thin heel of ol 
wood accompanies them. They strike best in 
a temperature of 60 degs. without bottom-heat, 
| and under a bell-glass. Good peat and loam, 
_ with a little sand, charcoal, and leaf-mould, 
_ suits them admirably. During the first year 
__ the young plants may be grown entirely under 
glass, or they may be plunged after midsummer 
in the open ground in a tolerably sunny place, 
taking care that the drainage is perfect. 
Plants in small pots are generally more 
_ floriferous than those placed in larger ones, 
Mahernia vestita is another neat little plant for 
the purpose in view. It has pretty agreeably 
scented flowers of an orangecolour, and produced 
___ in great abundance in spring and early summer, 
__ It makes erect growing little bushes of 2 feet 
or more in height, which require but small sup- 
port in the shape of stocks. A mixture of well- 
(lesayed peat, with a little good fibry-loam and 
Isf-mould, grows them well; care should be 
taken not to overpot them. A temperate green- 
house suits them till they come into flower, 
when they may be removed to the dwelling- 
house. They are propagated by cuttings of the 
young wood put in in pots of sandy soil and 
pluoged in a slight bottom-heat under a bell- 
glass. Callistemon florabundum and C. semper- 
florens are both useful, almost continuous 
flowering New Holland plants The foliage is 
hard and not easily damaged by any ordinary 
treatment, and their flowers are of brilliant tints. 
The treatment generally given to Acacias suits 
them exactly, except that they are more impa- 
tient of the knife. Good results are often 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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little more will be found necessary than an 
occasional cutting-back of some over-rampant 
shoots. These Callistemons are propagated by 
seed, which is very fine, or by cuttings placed 
in a moderate bottom-heat in the spring. It 
will be found that none of the above-mentioned 
species are much liable to insect pests, a decided 
advantage in plants used for house and window 
work. Amongst 

FINE-LEAVED PLANTS one of the very best is 
Curculigo recurvata, which has leaves each 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in length and 4 inches 
in breadth springing directly from the roots, 
It has an elegant drooping habit of growth and 
is quite effective in foregrounds, large vases, or 
as an undergrowth amongst taller plants. The 
colour of the leaves is a cheerful green. Its 
flowers, like those of similar plants, are insignifi- 
cant and dullin hue. Its leaf colour makes it 
very useful in places full of shadows, and as a 
graceful bracket or niche plant it is of great 
value. It bears confinement and a variable tem- 
perature without much damage for many weeks 
together. It is propagated by seed or division. 
It should be grown in a soil mixture of two- 
thirds loam with one-third peat and a little 
charcoal. The drainage should be perfect but 
not excessive. During its growth it should 
enjoy a night temperature of 65 degs., and a 
small pot will suit it, as a well-rooted example 
can always be assisted with some kind of weak, 
clear liquid-manure. It should be gradually 
accustomed to fuller exposure to the air prepa- 
ratory to its being employed in the dwelling- 
house. 

DRACAINA BRASILIENSE is another plant of 
value, and it has good, bold foliage of a light 
green colour, and being of a hardier constitution 
than the newer hybrids can be placed in positions 
in which the others would be unsuitable. This 
Dracena, as well as D. fragrans and D. australis, 
when grown to the height of 6 feet or 8 feet, 
having at the same time a fine head of foliage, 
is, when placed among round-headed or pyra- 
midal-formed flowering plants, very effective, 
the heavy yet graceful masses of greenery being 
good foils to the colour and forms of the flowers 
around. Panicum sulcatum,abroad-leaved Grass 
of robust growth, attaining to the height of 3 feet, 
is good as a bordering plant ; the colour is also 
light green, as is that of Cyperus alternifolius 
(the variegated form of the last-named is also 
good). Anthurium Fontanesi, a semi-epiphyte, 
with bold, large, dark green foliage and Arum- 
like blooms, seems to enjoy shady places. Its 
culture is simplicity itself, and it does as well in 
Sphagnum Moss on a block of wood or stone as 
in a small pot in fibry-loam or peat. Hedychium 
coronarium and H. venustum are tall-growing 
Canna-like plants, with deliciously aromatic- 
scented yellow flowers, and make capital and very 
ornamental plants fer open balconies or veran- 
dahs, in rooms or passages. They should be 
allowed to make their growth in a temperate 
house, or in a very warm nook out-of-doors. The 
blooming period is during the late summer or 
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and suffers but little by confinement, at least 
during its period of rest. Throughout the grow- 
ing season, however, it would not be advisable 
to use either that or any other similar plants for 
indoor decoration. H. B 


Storing plants in a room.—An empty 
room with a south window is an excellent place 
for storing bedding-plants, such as Zon>] Pelar- 
goniums, ‘‘ Geraniums,” yellow shrubby Calceo- 
larias, Peturias, Begonias, Chrysanthemum cut- 
tings, and many other things. It will be found 
desirable to put down oil-cloths under the pots 
or boxes, so as to be able to syringe the plants 
or water them from a rosed pot occasionally in 
mild weather, and they should have plenty of 
air, opening the window at the top and bottom, 
except when there is a frost, when the plants 
are best taken back from the window, and a 
good colza-oil lamp (trimmed to burn all night) 
can be placed between them and the glass. Or 
a small stove, on the hot-water principle, such 
as those sold by firms who advertise in GARDEN- 
ING, will make such a room quite safe from frost ; 
but if there are good thick curtains to the 
window, and one or two lamps are left burning 
night and day in severe weather, that will save 
all the plants mentioned above. Great care 
will be necessary to keep the plants free from 
the ‘‘must”’ which attacks them in dull, damp 
weather. Every dead or dying leaf should be 
carefully removed, and no standing water 
allowed about the room. A little flour of 
sulphur sprinkled on the affected parts will 
check the mildew, which should be removed at 
once and burned, for it increases rapidly from 
its myriad spores if not destroyed, and may 
injure many plants. No scraps of decaying 
leaves or stems must be left about for this 
reason ; and the air of the room should be changed 
as often as possible in mild weather, drying it 
with fire-heat, if necessary, during the autumn 
damp, for this is often more fatal to plant life 
than the frosts which follow it. Water must 
be given sparingly until frcst comes, and the 
plants begin to grow, then keep them well 
watered.—L. 


Weeds in gardens.—The long drought, 
when it does break up, ought to find gardens 
free from weeds, for never in my recollection has 
there been such a continuance of dry surface 
soil ; consequently, if the hoe is passed through 
the surface the whole crop of weeds is dried up 
beyond recovery in a few hours, and as this 
surface stirring is a good thing for the crops, it 
follows that hardly any more profitable work 
can be put in hand than this. No one should 
wait for the weeds to get so large as to be 
unsightly, but should use the hoe directly the 
seedlings are visible, for then they are much 
more easily destroyed, and I may add that 
during such dry periods the weeds get seedy 
directly they are out of the ground. The 
common Groundsel that in wet seasons attains 


habit of the plant, and is, therefore, somewhat 
inharmonious. A good basis of shoots should be 
obtained during the first two years, and then 





obtained by bending and inclining the shoots, 


from 1 foot to 2 feet in height is now covered 
but this, however, is contrary to the natural 


with seed-pods at about 2 inches to 3 inches 
from the soil, and if these are left to mature and 
shed their crop of seed on the soil, there will be 
a fine crop of seedlings directly rain sufficienc 


early autumn. They are propagated by division 
of the roots, or rhizomes, or by slices of the short 
stem as with Cannas. The Cassowary-tree of 
Australia (Casuarina guadrangularis) mixes up 
well with erect-growing or round-headed plants, 
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was formerly; as it is found cheaper to rely more 
upon late sorts. Instead of starting the first 
house in November it is now generally delayed 
till the end of December or even later. Pot- 
Vines also are brought in as a stop-gap. These 
latter should now be ripening outside, but the 
roots must not be allowed to get dust dry, and 
before starting top-dress with some good sound 
loam, mixed with Patent Silicate manure. This 
keeps the soil sweet—an important matter when 
much water has to be given. Early Vines 
should be pruned as soon as the leaves are ripe 
and ready to fall, and the house kept as cool as 
possible till closed for starting in January. 
Never let inside borders get dust dry, as inthat 
condition they are exceeding difficult to moisten, 
the water running away from these dry spots 
instead of penetrating them. Many of the evils 
of Grape culture, such as shanking, mildew, red- 
spider, etc., arise in whole or part from dryness 
at the root. 


Mushroom-house.—Now is the time to 
make up Mushrooms, both outside and also ina 
house. Get fairly fresh manure from hard fed 
horses, and dry off by turning frequently in open 
sheds. Build up the beds firmly, and obtain 
good new spawn. Many failures occur through 
using old or inferior spawn. Another way of 
making Mushroom-beds, and a very good one, is 
to get fresh manure of the right kind, and after 
shaking out the longest litter, mix one-fifth of 
fresh loamy soil with the short manure, and 
when the mixture ferments shake over and 
make up the bed. 


Orchard-house trees.—Trees in pots 
should be potted at once if they require more 
root room, as the roots will begin to work 
directly. Pot very firmly and use the very best 
loam with a little bone-meal. Stimulants can 
be given when required where the fruits are 
swelling. 


Window gardening.—Keep the cuttings 
of ‘‘ Geraniums” outside as long as it is safe to 
do so. Covering at night may be resorted to if 
frost comes. 


Outdoor garden.—Nearly everything is 
suffering more or less from drought. Hven the 
leaves of the forest trees—Limes and Elms—are 
falling prematurely. Michaelmas Daisies and 
single Sunflowers are bright, even where not 
watered, but Dahlias, where no mulch has been 
used, are in poor condition. The maiden Roses 
are flowering well, especially the Teas, and 
appear to be enjoying the sunshine. This 
shows the advantage of annual propagation, 
even though it may be on a small scale only. 
The Brier is the best stock for Teas, and where 
Tea Roses are grown under glass, and good wood 
can be obtained for grafts, root-grafting in early 
spring, or even in winter, when bottom-heat can 
be had, makes pretty sure work. Well-ripened 
cuttings (and the wood ought to be well ripened 
this season), planted so that only a couple of 
buds remain above the soil, will root if planted 
now and kept moist. A mulch of half-decayed 
leaves will encourage root formation. Get the 
Carnation beds ready. Where the layering was 
done early the layers are now rooted, and as 
soon as the beds are ready plant out. Ifa mass 
of bloom is required, plant 8 inches apart, or 
even closer if the bed is in a conspicuous place. 
Pot up tender plants. 


Fruit garden.—Those who cannot plant 
their Strawberries till spring should plant the 
runners 6 inches apart in a nursery bed, and 
mulch heavily. Water also in an unlimited 
quantity will be necessary. Many old planta- 
tions are suffering from drought. If they are to 
do well next season the trimming and _ cleaning 
should be done, and a mulch of good manure 
placed on the surface, and a thorough soaking 
of water given. We may, of course, have a 
soaking rain before these lines appear, but even 
then the cleaning should be done and the manure 
applied. Cow or pig-manure is the best for 
light land. More salt might be used on light 
sand. The crops where a moderate amount of 
salt has been applied do not suffer so much from 
drought. It is useful both for fruits and vege- 
tables, and may be used any time. I have 
scattered it about freely during dry seasons, 
but never exceeded 4 lb. per square yard, This 
is a safe quantity, and if scattered evenly may 
be used any time. It may be used where the 
trees are planted on Grass. 


to moisten the earth falls. It is singular how 
long seed will remain dormant when buried 
deeply under the surface, or when too dry to 
germinate, but fresh seed that is shed on the 
surface by weeds that are allowed to get seedy 
now will come up like Mustard and Cress 
directly sufficient rain falls to keep the surface 
wet for a few days. Delays are dangerous at all 
times, and we can hardly expect that this 
dcought will last much longer, therefore the 
sooner a clean surface is presented by garden 
ground the better. I may add that some weeds 
are much more difficult to eradicate than others, 
but I never knew any kind of weed that could 
withstand having the tops cut off close to the 
surface frequently. Even Horseradish will get 
weaker every time it is cut down, and soon 
ceases to sprout altogether.—J. GRooM, Gos- 
vort. 











































GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—Up to the present full 
yentilation may have been left on all night with 
advantage. The night air is a great invigorator 
in hot weather, and the usual plants grown in 
conservatories would do all the better if the 
roof were lifted off in summer, but as that can- 
not be done, the next best thing is to open all 
the top lights, and let the night dews and the 
cool air come in freely. But the season is 
coming when wind and rain may be expected, 
and then, of course, the lights must be closed or 
nearly so ; but all through the season, when the 
plants which have been placed outside are 
returning to the house, night air should be 
given. During the hot weather it was difficult 
to keep everything supplied with water, and 
plants growing in the borders should be 
examined now, and their roots thoroughly 
moistened. It is very difficult to moisten very 
dry soil under glass, and if it is not moistened 
all sorts of evils might happen. The worst thing, 
probably, is the fungus which often appears in 
very dry borders where leaf-mould or peat has 
been used. These things must be guarded 
against or difficulties will crop up. There will 
be plenty of flowers now. Groups of Tuberoses 
are charming, and they last a long time, as the 
flowers open in succession. Bouvardias should 
have a light position, as should also Tree Car- 
nations, which are now coming in. ‘Tuberous 
Begonias are going off, but their places will be 
taken by the fibrous-rooted Begonias now 
coming in. Zonal ‘‘Geraniums” grown speci- 
ally for winter blooming will make a brave show 
in a light warm-house, but in a cool-house damp 
settles on the flowers, and soon spoils their 
beauty. Zonal ‘‘Geraniums” and Tree Carna- 
tions require much the same treatment if they 
are to be effective in winter, with a temperature 
not under 55 degs. at night, and the position 
should be a light one. Give liquid-manure to 
winter-flowering Salvias, Eupatoriums, and 
Chrysanthemums now opening their flowers. 
Exhibitors will find some difhculty in timing 
their flowers this season; the hot weather has 
brought many of the blooms on too soon. 


Stove.—Well-ripened Gardenias are now 
coming into flower. Eucharis Lilies also are 
showing freely. Both of these plants may be 
helped with liquid-manure. Some of the old- 
fashioned things, as Pentas carnea, Ceatradenia 
rosea, Conoclinium ianthinum, Plumbago rosea, 
and Rondeletia speciosa major will be found 
useful. Then there are various Justicias, 
Bignonias, and other soft-wooded plants, which, 
if struck from cuttings early in spring, will make 
nice little flowering plants by autumn, and 
specimens can be made up by placing three or 
more plants ina 7-inch pot. Epiphyllums are 
bright winter-flowering plants, and are used in 
various ways, They are effective in baskets, 
and when in flower may be taken to the 
conservatory. They are usually-grafted on the 
Pereskia-stock, and soon make good heads, 
which flower freely. Shade may pretty well be 
dispensed with now. Up to the present very 
little artificial heat has been necessary, but fires 
will be required regularly now for stove plants. 


Barly vinery.— The early forcing of 
Grapes is not carried on to the same extent it 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘* Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
porena x later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 


Vegetable garden.—Continue the earth- 
ing up of Cardoons, Celery, and Leeks. Vacant 
land may be trenched as opportunity serves, 
but keep the bad soil, or, at least, most of it, 
below. This season has shown the value of 
deep culture in the quality of the crops where 
the land has been well done by. Late Peas 
have suffered from the drought, and scarcely 
any crops have prospered where the soil is 


shallow and badly worked. Potatoes should > 


all be taken up now. There is a little disease, 
but not much. All the top weeds, etc., should 
be gathered up and burnt to get rid of any 
fungus spores which may be present. Good 
Lettuces are scarce, and can only be found 
where the culture has been good. Fill spare 
frames with Brown Cos and Tom Thumb 
Cabbage Lettuces. Prick out young Cauli- 
flowers, either in frames or where shelter can be 
given when frost comes. Caterpillars are busy 
among the Winter Greens, and should be hand- 
picked. Give attention to Cucumbers coming 
into bearing in warm-houses by top-dressing and 
pinching side shoots. This has been a good 
season for open-air Tomatoes, and the fruits are 
ripening well where planted early, and the 
plants mulched to keep out drought. 
EK. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WHEE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 38rd —Finished housing Chrysanthe- 
mums, except late kinds intended for flowering 
at Christmas, which will be kept out till frost is 
expected. Vaporised the house in which the 
large-flowering Chrysanthemums are placed. All 
houses are cleaned with soap and water, or else 
painted before plants are placed in their winter 
quarters, though as regards that, where a large 
conservatory has to be kept gay, the plants can 
scarcely be said to have any winter quarters 
—they are continually on the move. 

October 4th.—Planted a house with Lockie’s 
Perfection Cucumber. Sowed a few seeds of 
Freedom Tomatoes. Our first batch will be 
from bed ina small house in pots. We have 
plenty coming on to last till Christmas. Cleared 


out Tomatoes from cool-houses. What few’ 
fruits remained on the plants were gathered and | 


placed in house in shallow boxes to ripen. 
Houses are wanted for strong bedding-plants 
and other things. Potted more bulbs for 
forcing. 

October Sth.--Potted up a lot of tricolor 
«‘Geraniums.” Made up Mushroom-bed in 
house. Pricked out Cauliflowers in frame. 
Thinned late-sown Spinach and Turnips. 
Gathered ripe Tomatoes from open walls. Put 
ina batch of Rose-cuttings on shady border. 
Water and mulch will be given. Busy getting 
in plants to houses, including Cyclamens from 
cold-frames. 

October Gth.—Pruned early Vines where the 
leaves are falling or down. Removed dry soil 
and manure which had been used as mulch 
from surface of border, and top-dressed with 
good loam and bone-meal and some Silica‘e 
manure. Jinished repotting orchard-house 
trees, using best loam with a little bone-meal 
added. Potted as firmly as possible. Shifted 
on young Pterises and other Ferns. 


October *th.—Cleared several beds in fl.wer + 


garden, and planted Carnations, self colours 
chiefly. Put in cuttings of Brier and M metti 


to make stocks. Looked over budded stocks - 


to rub off suckers and loosen ties. Boxed a lot 
of early Tulips for forcing, also more double and 
single Narcissi. Planted a, border with tufted 
Pansies in three colours. Potted herbaccous 
Calceolarias. 

October 8th.—Filled a frame with Calceolaria 
cuttings. Potted up more ‘‘Geraniums” from 
beds. A good deal of time is taken up now 
with tidying up, sweeping, etc., and we have 
some alterations to carry out, and some shrubs 
and treés to move when the ground is moistened 
with the autumn rains. Moved Tuberous 
Begonias from conservatory, and filled up with 
Chrysanthemums. 





“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifully illustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 15s. Of all 
Booksellers. 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


PANCRATIUMS. 
In my early days Pancratiums were largely 
grown and much valued. The introduction of 
new plants then was not so rapid as it is now, 
and these fine bulbous plants remained long a 
source of ornament to our stoves, their pure 
white fragrant flowers giving unusual delight ; 
but the time came when new plants became the 
rage, and many fine old things were gradually 
ousted, amongst them the Pancratiums, to make 
room for the newlyarrived favourites. A decade 
or two back, however, many of the old plants 
again became sought for, including the Pancra- 
tiums. There are not a great many species of 
Pancratium to be found either in nurseries or in 
private gardens; butit is to be hoped the kinds 
have been carefully preserved in the botanic 
gardens, and that through these the general plant 
growers may hope to have them at command. 


I know that many kinds are to be found in the | 


gardens at Kew, so that those having an oppor- 
tunity of visiting these public gardens can see 
them in full beauty in the season. These plants 
are for the most part evergreen bulbs, and the 
great majority of them have pure white flowers 
yielding a most grateful perfume. They have 
long slender tubes, and one or two flowers 





be given. Some cultivators dry them quite up, 
but this is not necessary to produce flowers, and 
by shrivelling the foliage the plant becomes 
disfigured. When the flowers open they lack 
the beautiful green leaves which add to the 
display. My advice is, therefore, during 
winter to keep the plants fairly dry, but do not 
allow the leaves to suffer to any extent, and 
then in the winter and summer some of the 
specimens will produce their welcome flowers 
The finest specimen of Pancratium amcenum I 
have ever seen had twenty spikes, containing 
212 flowers. The following are the names of a 
few of the best kinds, all the flowers being 
white. All those not marked are stove kinds :— 
adnatum, amcenum (see cut), carolinianum 
(hardy), caribeum, collinum, fragrans, guia- 
nense, illyricum (the hardiest of all), littorale 
(half-hardy), maritimum (half-hardy), mexica- 
num, macrostephanum, occidentale, ovatum, 
parviflorum (half-hardy), plicatum, Regine, 
rotatum (half-hardy), speciosum. G. 
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PLACING ENHOUSE PLANTS IN 
THEIR WINLER QUARTERS. 
Now is the time to consider this important 
matter, because it will not be safe to leave any 
tender plant out in the open air much longer. 
Nothing is more common both with amateur and 
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A fine specimen of Pancratium amenum. 


arranged with Fern in a small glass afford a 
chaste and graceful adjunct to a sitting-room, | 
the fragrance yielded by them being stroug, but 
at the same time very agreeable. Pancratium 
and Hymenocallis are two genera so very nearly 
allied that they are for the most part mixed 
together in what few gardens they are to be 
found. They are mostly natives of tropical 
countries and require stove heat, although some 
few species are sufficiently hardy to thrive in 
the greenhouse, whilst in our southern and 
western counties a few will stand in the open 
air, but these require to have properly selected 
sites and to be mulched well in winter, for the 
hardy kinds are not evergreen. The Pancra- 
tiums, like many other kinds of bulbous-rooted 
things, do not like to be frequently disturbed, 
and [ well remember years ago sume of the best 
plants I ever saw had not been repotted for 
hg but they were supplied with nutriment 

y frequent applications: f liquid-manure. The 
soil best suited for them is a mixture of good 
loam and leaf-mould, with the addition of a fair 
share of well decomposed manure, the whole 
well mixed, and made fairly sandy. They enjoy 
an abundant supply of moisture; therefore 
drain well, and maintain this in thorough work- 
ing order. Water during the summer months 
may be given very freely, both to the roots and 
overhead, with the syringe, and the atmosphere 





also may be kept well charged with moisture, 


but during the winter months very little should | 


some professional gardeners, in arranging their 
greenhouses at this season, than for the best 
specimens to be staged first, giving each one 
fair breathing space, and leaving the inferior 
specimens until the last. Then itis that courage 
is required to throw them away, instead of 
crowding them into the house to the certain 
injury of better things. This is the secret of 
the failures that sometimes attend the efforts 
even of men who are otherwise most pains- 
taking plant cultivators. The rule should be 
that directly a plant becomes unsightly in 
itself, provided, of course, there are others of 
the same species or variety to take its place, to 
commit it to the rubbish-heap. Flowers, at the 
cost of an unsightly plant (except it be a great 
rarlvy), have generally little or no charm. The 
first consideration before removing plants from 
the open air into their winter quarters is to 
take care that those quarters are thoroughly 
cleansed, the glass and woodwork well washed 
with soap and water, the woodwork painted, if 
necessary, and the stone or brickwork well 
brushed over with hot lime-wash, to which 
a handful or two, according,to the size of 
the house, of sulphur may with advantage be 
added. 

The. object of this washing is, first, the 
routing out or destruction of insects and their 
eggs ; secondly, more light ; and, thirdly, as the 
consequence of cleanliness, a sweet and whole- 
some atmosphere. This cleanliness must also 





extend to the plants and the pots in which they 
are growing. The latter must be divested of 
every particle of dirt by means of the scrubbing- 
brush and plenty of water, and, if necessary, 
some sand can be used on the brush. Some- 
times pots, if not properly baked, have a 
soddened, heavy appearance, quickly become 
green, and in these the soil dries but slowly. A 
plant so situated may be compared to one grow- 
ing in ill-drained land ; the water does not pass 
away with sufficientrapidity, and, consequently, 
there is not that free circulation of air through 
the soil which is indispensable to perfect 
growth. 

Such pots should always be removed, and 
be replaced by clean, hard-burnt pots of the 
propersize. Atthe sametimeclearaway wetearth 
from the surface of the soil in the pots, not neces- 
sarily digging down, soas to disturb the roots, but 
just taking away that surface skin upon which 
conferve or other water-weeds may have col- 
lected. Always replace the soil so removed 
with compost of a similar quality, and do not 
because you may happen to have peat at hand 
use it when you ought to apply loam At the 
time of surface-dressing it will be wise, should 
the earth in any of the pots appear to be in a 
soddened state, to turn the plant out and wash 
the inside of the pot, or, what will be better, 
put the plant intoa clean dry pot of the same 
size. When this is done make two or three 
holes vertically through the soil with a thin, 
pointed stick, and with cautious watering for a 
short time after the top-dressing is applied the 
soil will soon regain its wonted porosity. Before 
large plants are taken into their winter quarters 
it would be well that each one should be laid 
down upon its side and thoroughly washed by 
means of clean water, rather forcibly applied 
with a hand syringe or garden engine. When 
the term washed is used in this matter, it 
is not meant that the plant receives a 
mere overhead sprinkling, but that the water 
should be applied with such force as 
to wash the foliage and stems of the plants 
so treated thoroughly clean. For this pur- 
pose it will be best to lay the plants down 
on a clean pavement, or, if that is not available, 
then lay down a clean mat on the ground for 
them to rest upon, and this will effectually 
prevent dirt splashing up on to the foliage again 
during the operation of washing. Apply the 
water with full force to the stem of cach plant, 
and in that manner the pores of the same will 
be opened and health materially improved 
thereby. The plants being cleaned, there is a 
point or two to be considered in their arrange- 
ment. Some of the occupants of the greenhouse, 
for example, such as 

Heatus, EPACRISES, AND AGACIAS will bear 
any amount of exposure, while to Hriostemons, 
Boronias, the cutting draught of air in the 
winter season is almost certain death. Hence 
in arranging the inmates of the greenhouse it 
will be always the best plan to place the section 
of plants in the warmest part of it, where they 
will get afcee circulation of air, but without 
being subject to a cutting draught of it. Then 
again in the ordinary greenhouse there are 
generally hard-wooded as well as soft-wooded 
plants to accommodate. The latter will generally 
be found the most susceptible to cald, and must 
be provided for accordingly. The fact is, the 
more ‘‘hardily ” plants are treated from this 
time forward the less likely they are to sustain 
injury during the cold winter months; and 
hence, observing the rules laid down in these 
notes, it will be manifest that, secured from the 
frost and cold draughts we have spoken of, the 
more fresh air there is admitted into a green- 
house the better it will be for the plants. 
Never apply fire-heat until it is necessary to 
exclude trost, and then use no more of it than 


may be requisite to maintain the desired 
temperature. These may appear trifling 
details, but it is upon such matters that 


satisfactory plant cultivation depends ; in fact, 
they form the main portion of the routine work 
uecessary to ensure perfect or even a moderate 
amount of success. To emphasise in conclusion 
the all-important matter of 

CLEANLINESS (without which perfect success 
in plant cultivation under glass is impossible), 
it will be found that if we visit the establish- 
ments of any one of our leading trade plant 
growers we shall find their plants and plant- 
houses clean, and it may often therein be noted 
that persons are busily employed washing the 
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leaves of some of the plants with sponge and 
soapy water, and thereby removing every speck 
of dirt with diligent care. This may to some 
appear to be the over-refinement of cultivation, 
but it never yet has been carried too far. 
Plants live by a respiratory process just as 
animalsdo ; they are influenced by good or by bad 
air precisely in the same manner. Dust chokes 
the breathing pores, and if the plants are not 
washed they are affected just as we should be 
under the same circumstances; their natural 
economy is disturbed, and they suffer accord- 
ingly. HBS 


OROHIDS. 


BURLINGTONIA CANDIDA. 


As an easily grown and free-flowering species 
this Burlingtonia would be hard to beat among 
the smaller-flowered Orchids. The habit is 
dwarf, the pseudo-bulbs flattened, bearing stiff, 
dark shining green leaves. The flowers occur 
on arching or semi-erect racemes that spring 
from the base of the pseudo-bulbs between the 
sheathing foliage and are of the purest glistening 
white, with a stain of golden-yellow on the lip. 
The flowers appear at various times during the 
spring and summer, and if not kept too hot or 
damped with the syringe, last a long time in 
good condition. Being a dwarf plant, the 
amount of room it takes up is little; indeed, 
in a well-flowered medium-sized specimen one 
can hardly see the leaves, the flower-spikes 
almost hiding them. Such plants have a very 
pretty effect suspended from the roof in wooden 
baskets, and owing to the amount of air and 
light they get in such positions they are usually 
satisfactory. The latter points are perhaps the 
most important in its culture, for the plant 
grows naturally upon the highest trees. With 
regard to compost, an ordinary peat and 
Moss mixture, kept open, suits it well, but 
it is a difficult plant to keep at home. The 
roots are very freely produced, and many are 
pushed almost erect, so that it is impossible to 
bury allof them. But as long as the base of 
the new growth is resting on the compost they 
will take no harm, as a fair number are sure to 
enter it. To let it ramble away at will, on the 
other hand, is to court failure, for valuable as 
their roots are as accessories to those in the com- 
post, they are not to be depended upon. No 
harm comes from cutting partly through the 
rhizome and bending this round to bring the 
pseudo-bulb nearer the centre of the plant, or 
to cover a bare space in a large specimen, but 
avoid breaking it more than necessary. 
Pans or pots may also be used for growing it in, 
and the temperature of the Cattleya-house or 
even of the Kast India-house is not too high for 
them when growing. During this time give a 
very free supply of water, but when at rest this 
may be sensibly diminished, not altogether 
withheld, as this would cause the growths to be 
weak in spring, but much less than when 
growing freely. Its worst insect enemy is a 
small white scale that is very difficult to 
thoroughly eradicate, though it may be kept in 
check by timely sponging and frequent light 
syringings overhead when growing. Its strong- 
hold is in the sheathing bases of the leaves, and 
these should have attention when cleaning. 
This Burlingtonia comes from Demerara, whence 
it was introduced in 1834. 





Odontoglossum tripudians. — There 
are few more variable Odontoglossoms than this, 
some of the best of them ranking almost as high 
as the better-known O. triumphans so far as 
beauty and usefuloess go. In habit it resembles 
the crispum set, and the flowers are similarly 
produced—viz , on long arching scapes from the 
base of the pseudo-bulbs. In colour the typical 
form has yellow segments, more or less blotched 
with chestnut-brown, the lip being sometimes 
yellow (xanthoglossum) or white (lencoglossum), 
variously blotched with crimson or brown. It 
comes from thecentre of the Odontoglossum region 
in New Grenada at a considerable elevation, and 
its treatment does not differ materially from that 
of the crispum and Pescatorei forms with which 
it is associated in a wild state. Grow it as 
strongly as possible in a cool, moist, and shady 
house such as all these plants delight in. During 
winter it must be kept as near the light as 
possible, and never allowed to remain dry at 


the root for any length of time. The pots used | bulbs are fully made up keep the plant rather on 


should be only large enough to show a narrow 
margin all round the plant, and an inch of com- 
post is sufficient for medium-sized plants. It 
was discovered by the late M. Warscewicz in 
1849, and has since then been imported by many 
of the principal Orchid growers in this country 
and on the Continent. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSI MAJUS. 


THE subject of our illustration delineates in an 
accurate manner this well-known and popular 
species. There are several varieties which 
differ from the type, either in size of the blos- 
soms or distinct markings. Among them the 
following may be mentioned: O. Rossi virescens, 
which has white flowers with pale green spots ; 
O. R. rubescens, pale rose flowers with reddish 
spots; O. R. albescens, nearly white; O. R. 
ccerulescens, rosy-mauve with the spots purple. 
O. R. Ehrenbergi, produces flowers similar in 
colour as the type, but they are only about half 
the size. O. Rossi is a very beautiful species 
which was introduced from Mexico rather more 
than sixty years ago. At the present time it 
is well represented among the many Orchid 
collections in this country, where it is nearly 
always highly appreciated, not only as a useful 
decorative species, but as a choice flower for 
bouquets and for button-holes, and blooming 





Odontoglossum Rossi majus. 


during the winter months it is extremely valu- 
able for cutting purposes, as Orchid flowers at 
that time are very scarce. With care the 
flowers will remain fresh on the plants for five 
or six weeks. A few words on the cultivation 
of this species may prove acceptable to the many 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Although 
O. Rossi succeeds well under the treatment 
generally recommended for the cool Odonto- 
glossum, it is advisable to suspend it near to the 
roof glass of the house, where it can receive 
plenty of light without actual sunshine. At the 
present time the plants are making growth, and 
should be placed at the warmest end of the 
house ; in the event of cold frosty weather it 
will be then advisable to remove them to a cool 
position in the intermediate-house. Althougha 
moisture-loving plant, it is possible to keep it 
too wet, the result of which is that the leaves 
become diseased and spotted. Always allow 
compost to become properly dry before affording 
water, then give a thorough soaking. Shallow 
Teak-wood baskets or pans are preferable for 
them. The drainage, composed of potsherds and 
charcoal, should fill up to within an inch of the 
rim, over which place a thin layer of Sphagnum 
Moss. The compost should consist of equal 
parts of peat and living Sphagnum, this being 
compressed in around the plant to make it 
sufficiently firm. The best time for reposting is 
just after the flowers fade. When the pseudo- 


the dry side, but not so dry as to cause the bulbs 
or leaves to shrivel. While at rest the cool- 
house is the best place for it. Wes 





ROSES. 


POT-ROSES IN COLD GREENHOUSE. 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER.”) 
You could grow the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
many of the Hybrid Teas under cool treatment, 
but the true Tea-scented require artificial heat 
to bring them to perfection. We should there- 
fore recommend you to keep to the two tribes 
first mentioned. In commencing pot-Rose cul- 
ture it is advisable to have strong plants, those 
termed by nurserymen “‘ extra sized” being the 
best. Such plants would not require any repot- 
ting the first season. But supposing you desire 
to prepare your own plants, you can do so, but 
they would not be so suitable for greenhouse 
culture the first year as those from the nursery- 
man. Dwarf or bush plants are bought and 
potted up by the end of October, and are then 
plunged outdoors in a sheltered spot or in a 
frame where the lights are only put on ia severe 
weather. Pot them into 8-inch pots in a com- 
post of 3 parts fibrous loam, 1 part one-year-old 
cow-dung, 1 part burnt earth. This for the 
H.P.’s ; for the H.T.’s a small quantity of sand 
should be added. Put a good quantity of clean 
crocks in pots, and see that the latter are also 
thoroughly clean. Before potting trim off 
jagged ends of roots, shorten growths a little, 
and remove all foliage. Pot rather firmly, and 
the soil must neither be too dry or too wet. If 
weather is dry syringe plants night and morning 
forafewdays. Such plants as these give splendid 
blooms if grown in cold-pits the first year. 
Prane them in March and plunge in the yits, 
keeping off lights on all favourable occasions, 
and at all times giving abundance of air. By 
growing them in this way these plants would be 
in a grand condition for greenhouse culture the 
next winter. If you elect to obtain prepared 
plants, keep them cool as possible until March. 
They may then be pruned; the vigorous growers 
retain from six to eight eyes, and the moderate 
growers prune to good plump eyes. These eyes 
should look outward, if possible. Examine 
the drainage of the plants, and if at all clogged 
replace with washed crocks. This is most 
essential. Stand the plants upon inverted pots 
so that air can find its way to the roots, and 
the water have free egress. Keep soil quite 
dry until new growths are about an inch long, 
then give thorough good soaking with rain- 
water. If blossoms are desired early, the side- 
lights must be kept close, but ample ventilation 
must be given at the top. If, however, you 
are not so anxious for early blooms as for 
quality, then side-air must be given upon all 
occasions, save when cold east winds are blow- 
ing. Avoid giving a check of any sort. Do not 
give side-air one day and take it off the next, 
for it is such treatment that induces the trouble- 
some mildew to appear. If Roses are brought 
up hardy and their foliage is thick and leathery 

mildew will not be troublesome. 

WATERING must also be most carefully 
attended to. Tap the plants with a stick, and 
do not give any water until there is a clear 
bell-like sound. It is better to keep pot- 
Roses on the dry side until the bloom-buds 
appear. If dry winds prevail, frequent syring- 
ing between the pots will be of considerable 
benefit. As soon as flower-buds are seen tie out 
growths to small sticks, so that all foliage may 
receive light and air. The plants may also be 
given some liquid-manure now ; stable drainings 
we prefer, at the rate of 1 gallon to 15 gallons 
of water. Ora tub may be filled with water, 
and a bushel or so of fresh cow-dung placed into 
it with a small bag of soot. This, well diluted, 
is a safe and thoroughly efficient manure if used 
when clear. As soon as green-flies appear give 
a weak fumigation. Do not wait until there 
are strong battalions. We have found a simple 
fumigator to be an 8-inch flower-pot. Invert 
this and place a red-hot piece of coke under it, 
together with a double handful of Tobacco- 
paper. On fine mornings syringe plants with 
sott-water, and when growths are well advanced 
syringe also in the afternoon when the day has 
been fine. 

As soon as buds begin to colour shade on ver 
hot days. This is best done with a roller-blind, 
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thea no shading is afforded upon dull days 
When flowering season is over rest. plants, and 
then repot about July into compost as recom- 
mended, keeping the plants outdoors all the 
while. The Hybrid Teas will give a second and 
even third crop of blossom. In this case 
repotting must be deferred untilautumn. After 
each flowering slightly cut back the growth to 
good eyes. 





Replanting W. A. Richardson.— 
Would you advise replanting in November a 
W. A Richardson (‘‘extra strong climbing” 
per invoice) that I find L planted too deeply last 
season? It has three main shoots (two about 
18 inches and the other 5 inches only). From 
one of these it has made two growths, now 
about 4 feet. I have had a few blooms, but 
these two side shoots are all the growth it has 
made. J did not prune, as although I have 
taken yours for some five or six years, and have 
most of the published works on Rose culture, I 
am still undecided as to which way is best for 
climbers. I thank you very much for your 
useful and full reply to my query the other 
week re Dundee Rambler and the Garland not 
blooming.—NorTHAMPTON. 

*,” Yes, you would do well to replant in 
November if you think you have planted too 
deeply. You need not disturb the roots much 
in so doing if you give the plant a good watering 
a day or so beforehand. Then by opening a 
trench some little distance away from the roots 
you can raise the ball of earth which the roots 
have laid hold of, and shovel some more soil 
with a little manure added underneath this 
ball. Climbing. Roses when not pruned the 
first season after planting remain in an appar- 
ently stationary condition ; but all the time the 
roots are active, and the next season if cut down 
rather severely some grand growths generally 
reward the planter. These growths would not 
blossom until the next year, but this method is 
in our opinion much the best to adopt, as then 
a good well-furnished plant at the base is 
secured. If early autumn planting be adopted, 
climbers may be cut down very low the following 
spring, and usually throw up strong growths 
that ripen well for next season’s crop ; but we 
prefer the former method. 


Hybrid Teas for pot culture in cold 
greenhouse (Rf. B.) —We think you would 
find Germaine Trochon and Mme. Abel Chatenay 
to be very serviceable in such a greenhouse, but 
the others would be rather disappointing, 
Hippolyte Barreau is a common red colour, like 
an H P.; La France de ’89 is a loose Pony 
kind of Rose, more fitted for garden decoration ; 
and Princess Bonnie, though lovely in the bud, 
is very thin when open. As you desire high 
centred and darkish Hybrid Teas we should 
recommend instead of the three latter Marquise 
Litta, Duchess of Albany, and Mme. Jules 
Grolez. 


Climbing Devoniensis failing (Henry 
Blatchford).—This fine Rose, a native of your 
beautiful county, always resents severe prun- 
ing, and is also much addicted to mildew. 
Rose-growers experience a difficulty in inducing 


this Rose to ripen its growths outdoors. It 


grows most luxuriantly, but shoots are usually 
so sappy that they quickly become a prey to 
our variable climate, and mildew results. For 
this reason we never care to prune away good 
hard growths, and we think it was a mistake to 
cut back the plant when it had upon it buds as 
large as bird’s eggs. As you say you have had 
the plant five years and it has previously done 
well, we can but think the severe pruning is the 
cause of failure. This alone was a great check 
to the plant when so far advanced, aud if you 
have been giving it cow-manure you have 
only made matters worse. Roses do not require 
stimulants until their roots are in vigorous 
action, and this plant of yours, after such 
severe treatment, was certainly not in a con- 
dition to require stimulants. When climbing 
Roses become so advanced in early seasons, we 
prefer merely to take away a few very crowded 
growths, and to retain the remainder their 
entire length. The early buds may be crippled, 
but the second growths from the base of the 
twiggy shoots that blossomed usually produce a 
good second crop of flowers. We think you 
should examine the roots of your plant at the 
end of October. If when cut they are white 
inside, then you might remove some of the soil 


and give a barrowful or so of good loam, dis- 
turbing the roots as little as possible, but 
putting it near enough for them to get at it. 
If, however, the roots have a sickly yellowish 
appearance when cut, then you had better lose 
no time in replacing it with a strong own-root 
plant, or failing this one, on seedling Brier. 


Companion Rose to Carmine Pillar 
(W. B Welch ).—Macrantha would be a lovely 
companion to Carmine Pillar. It is a large 
single variety, white, with a faint shade of 
blush-pink and numerous yellow stamens. It 
is not, perhaps, quite so strong as the carmine 
variety, but it would be quite suitable for an 
arch. As regards the treatment of single Roses, 
the vigorous-growing varieties, such as the 
above, should be but sparsely pruned, merely 
thinning out weakly growths. It is essential 
that the shoots be well ripened, therefore those 
that are made lite in the season are best pruned 
back hard. 


Gloire de Dijon with untidy 
growths ( Hilda).—Instead of cutting the 
growths away that have been produced this 
summer, you should have them nailed te the 
wall, and in order to do so you may with much 
advantage remove some of the very old growths, 
for from the younger wood the best blossoms 
may be expected next year. Of course, where 
the growths are growing above the wall you 
can remove them at once unless a lattice work 


can be erected on the top of wall to support | 


them. We should recommend you, wherever 
possible, to retain the current season’s wood, 
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depend upon the roots, but usually we find 
6-inch pots large enough. See that there is 
ample drainage, and both the pots and crocks 
must be thoroughly washed. Own-root plants 
have usually very long stems, and consequently 
donot make very handsome pot-plants; and you 
must be careful, in your desire to have a less 
ungainly plant, not to put the roots too low 
down upon the crocks. After potting plunge 
outdoors in a sheltered spot, and allow the 
plunging material (preferably old Cocoa-nut- 
fibre) to cover the top of pot toa depth of about 
1 inch. If weather continues dry, syringe 
plants night and morning, and give occasional 
waterings over the plunging material. We 
prefer to slightly prune back the growths when 
potting, and also remove all foliage. The roots 
should also be slightly trimmed. We do not 
care to force newly potted Roses the first year, 
and should advise you to grow them on very 
steadily in cold-pits. Keep outdoors all the 
winter, and in March prune and remove the 
plants to these cold-pits, only placing the lights 
on at night and during severe weather. When 
pruning the strong growers should have about 
six to eight eyes retained upon each growth, 
and the moderate ones from four to six eyes. 
The eye should, in all cases, look outward, in 
order to obtain a well balanced plant. 


THE GLADWIN (IRIS FCITIDISSIMA). 
IRIsEs, with few exceptions, are mostly grown 
for the beauty of their flowers. Our common 
yellow Water Flag, which with 
the Gladwin represents the family 
in Britain, is not the least charm- 








ing of a lovely race, but the 
Gladwin represented in the accom- 
panying sketch has no flower 
beauty. Its value is in its: brilli- 
ance in the winter months, when 
the delicate brown capsules burst 
open to display the rows of 
orange-red berries enclosed within. 
One can get a winter picture with 
a group of the Gladwin, the leafage 
remaining with the stems and dis- 
playing glaucous. shades, passing 
to a light brown at the tips. In 
the early winter months bunches 
of its berry-bearing stems are sold 
in the shops, and as pretty a 
bouquet as may be got from the 
flower garden in summer is ob- 





Iris Gladwin. 


rather sacrificing some of the older shoots to | 


enable you to do so, for by so doing climbing 
Roses are kept ina healthy floriferous condition. 
There are quite as many wrinkled Peas as 
round ones. The former are not so noticeable in 
the green state as they are when ripe and hard, 


and you need pay no heed to this matter. What | 
is of much more importance is that the seeds be | 


well ripened before they are gathered. 

Crimson Rose for greenhouse (C. B.). 
—We think Charles Lefebvre would be suitable 
for the position, although not nearly so vigorous 
as Reine Marie Henriette. This latter Rose is 
a very globular and rather loose flower, and has 
no resemblance whatever to Gloire de Dijon in 
form. It is a good indoors climber, but rather 
too vigorous for the space at your disposal. 
Karl of Dufferin has pendulous shoots that seem 
to fit it for climbing, and we think perhaps this 
would be more suitable than Charles Lefebvre. 
And Ards Rover is another fine dark climber. If 
you cannot drain your border you may certainly 
grow a climbing Rose in a large pot or tub, 
keeping these latter raised upon bricks to allow 
water to escape. 

Potting up own-root Hybrid Per- 
petuals (A. M. Forth ).—About the middle 
of October is the best time to pot up Roses from 
the open ground, kut unless rain has or does 
come before this time, it would be as well to 
defer the operation for a week or two. The 
compost for Hybrid Perpetual Roses should 
consist of three parts good fibrous loam (un- 
sifted), one part well-decayed manure, and a 
small quantity of crushed charcoal added. The 
loam should have been stacked one year if 
possible, and should be neither too wet or too 
dry. The size pot for own-root plants must 





tained with the finer dried Grasses, 
** Kverlastings,” and the Gladwin. 
We have seen a vase filled with 
Grasses, Gladwin, and the orange- 
red calyces of the Winter Cherry, more appro- 
priate to the season than forced things from 
the stove. It is delightful when wandering 
in a wood to come across a colony of this flower, 
the plant itself spreading out into a dense tuft, 
the leaves long, dark green, changing as winter 
hastens away toa lighter, ‘‘ drier” tone. It may 
be naturalised in open places and should be in 
the garden proper, one use for it being to clothe 
a dry bank, whilst even under the shade of 
trees it is happy. A group of it is worth plant- 
ing if only for cutting for the winter. We may 
mention the variegated variety as worth con- 
sideration. Variegated plants, as a rule, are 
things to avoid, but this is pretty and useful. 


Pancratium illyricum (/. M. P. M.).— 
This is quite hardy in the south and west, and 
would doubtless prove so with you. The best 
position to plant is at the foot of a south wall. 
The drainage of the bed should be good, and 
the depth of soil 2 feet, or thereabouts. Loam 
and peat, with a plentiful addition of sand, 
proves a satisfactory compost, while a layer of 
old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed manure, placed 
about 6 inches below the bulbs, will add appre- 
ciably to their vigour when the roots reach it. 
Pancratiums are impatient of disturbance, and 
oftentimes refuse to flower for a year or two 
after being moved. In a cold aspect the plants 
may be protected during the winter by a sur- 
facing of Cocoa-nut-fibre. We fail to identify 
the plants you style the Pink Spider Lily. 

Heliopsis levis.—For cutting, the well-formed 
blossoms, of a decided orange-gold, should prove even 
more useful than the larger Sunflowers, as the flowers are 


borne on good stems of a nice length, while the foliage ig 
also smaller and neater generally, 
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FRUIT. 


GRAPES IN GREENHOUSES. 
Many amateurs grow excellent Grapes in a 
greenhouse, though failures often occur through 
growing unsuitable plants with the Vines and 
through over-cropping, which latter is one of | 
the worst faults, and one often overlooked. 
The Vine illustrated—the Black Hamburgh— 
is the very best variety that an amateur can 
grow, as it needs little heat ; indeed, for grow- 
ing with plants, there is no better sort. Ifa 
white variety is needed, the best is the Foster’s 
Seedling, a Grape little inferior to the Ham- 
burgh in quality, of easy culture, and a delicious 
fruit when ripe. Amateurs who have a liking 
for plants should take care, as, if the plants re- 
quire warmth in winter, the Vines get no rest. 
By this I mean that the Vines should not get 
much warmth from November to April in what | 
is termed agreenhouse. If desirable, heat may 





be given before April, but the autumn resting 
will in consequence be 
earlier, and a period of 
four months at least 
should be allowed the 
Vines after the foliage 
turns colour. Bedding 
plants will rest with the 
Vines if kept cool, just 
5 degs. to 10 degs. above 
freezing point in cold 
weather will suffice. 
Kept thus the plants 
will start with renewed 
vigour in the early 
spring, and the warmth 
needed in starting the 
plants will give the 
Vines the treatment re- 
quired. It may be urged 
that bedding plants give 
no bloom in winter, and 
this is the case; but if 
bloom is needed, the 
Primula potted now will 
do in a lower tempera- 
ture from Christmas to 
April. There are many 
plants which will thrive 
under Vines, and those 
which need forcing are 
not the most suitable. 
Ferns are often grown, 
but much depends upon 
the variety and treat- 
ment given. With regard 
to borders: If the grower 
is somewhat of a novice 
outside borders are pre- 
ferable for mixed houses. 
There the roots get more 
air and natural moisture, 
and are not too dry or 
too wet in winter if the 
border is well drained. 
The borders should be 
not less than 3 feet in 
depth, as the roots will 
need room if at all 
vigorous. The best time 
to plant is early in April, at least 3 feet apart. Be 
sure that no plant is introduced that is infested 
with mealy-bug, as once in possession it is diffi- 
cult to get rid of. Vines do best in loamy soil, 
with old mortar rubble, 4-inch bones, and wood 
ashes added. These latter encourage short 
jointed wood, which gives the best fruit. Plant 
firmly but not deeply, and give liberal 
supplies of moisture. Vines should not be 
cropped for two years. Cut back to within 
6 feet of the old starting point, and allow 
another 6 feet of new cane, or if the roof is not 
so long, take three years to fill it. By so doing 
the lower part of the Vines swell more regu- 
larly, as if not cut back all the strength is at 
the top of the Vines. I am aware that many 
amateurs fail to see the necessity of cutting 
back, thinking a strong Vine run up in one 
season will give a heavy return. So it will— 
but only for a short period, as there are too 
few roots to support it, and the lower part 
of the Vines will be weak, and in two or 
three years will be in a sorry state. 

I now come to overcropping, and this is 
fatal to success if allowed. A Vine will not 











have enough roots to carry all the bunches, 


> | 
more than half needing to be cutaway. This | 


should be done before they develop, and at least 
2 square feet should be given old Vines between 
each bunch, and more space with young Vines. 
The Vine fruits so freely it would often beadvan- 
tageous if only half the bunches appeared, as | 
growers hesitate to cut them away, and over- 
cropping means ruin, as the berries fail to swell, 
and what is termed shanking or decay of berry 
sets in. 

Vines in a greenhouse should never be over- 
cropped, as the roots are not always in the 
best position, and it should be borne in mind 
that unhealthy foliage means disease ; red-spider 
soon attacks, and this spreads to the plants. 
Give ample root space. Underneath the 
Vines do not allow too much lateral growth 
at one time, as this darkens the house, and 
when removed causes a check which is not 
desirable. 

In summer healthy Vines act as a shade to such 
plants as Ferns, Begonias, and others needing 
partial shade, and when more light is needed | 








Grape Black Hamburgh in a greenhouse, 


the surplus lateral growth will need cutting 
oftener, or, what is better, rubbed off with the 
fingers every ten days. Ww. 





A new Pear.—A new late Pear which 
promises well is Le Lectier, a very fine fruit. 
It appears to be a prolific variety, as young 
trees fruit very freely indeed. In my case the 
fruit had to bethinned, and this in a season when 
Pears were none too plentiful. Its season with 
me is from now to February, though I am aware 
it is catalogued as January fruit. My trees 
were on a south wall, in a light, much-drained 
soil, and all the kinds are much earlier this 
season than usual,» The fruit is large, melting, 
and, for a late Pear, of excellent quality. Ihave 
it only in cordon form—I mean fruiting trees— 
and it does well. I am planting as a bush or 
pyramid for later supplies, and probably in this 
way I may get superior flavour.—G. 


Pear Glou Morceau.—In many gardens 
this Pear is not always first-rate as regards 
quality, but in a warm soil it is really good, 
especially after.a hot summer. In the Thames 
valley, on a light gravel soil of no great depth, 








Glou Morceau is one of the best winter Pears. 
I get fine fruit from it and the quality is rich, 
The tree rarely fails to crop, doing well in any 
form. J would not advise anyone to plant this 
variety in exposed positions or in badly drained 
land. As we have none too many good Pears 


in December, Glou Morceau is well worth grow- 


ing for mid-winter supplies. My trees are on 
the Quince. The fruit from a few trees I had 
on the Pear was so poor in quality that they 
were not worth growing. On the Pear-stock 
there is no lack of fruit, but it is too small and 
of poor quality.—G. 





PEACH BLISTER. 


THERE is invariably some of this to be seen on 
open-air trees of Peaches and Nectarines every 
season. Kxperts inform us that this blister is 
caused by a fungus known as Exoascus defor- 
mans, and give full descriptions of the disease, 
accompanied by supposed remedies. The de- 
scriptions are correct enough, but the remedies 
given are doubtful. What 
mystifies gardeners is 
the fact that the leaves 
on trees under glass, 
whether the houses are 
heated or not, are never 
affected by the disease, 
nor have I ever observed 
it on trees under wall 
cases. It is also a note- 
worthy fact that trees 
moved from under glass 
to open walls are not 
affected by the blister 
for at least two years. 
Undoubtedly cold cut- 
ting winds are respon- 
sible for much of the 
mischief done, these, it 
may be, damaging the 
tender young leaves and 
rendering them an easy 
prey to the disease. 
That the disease germs 
are resting on the trees 
in readiness for an open- 
ing would appear only 
too evident, or how else 
are we to account for the 
comparative immunity 
from attack enjoyed by 
those trees moved from 
under glass? It is fur- 
ther plain enough that 
they are powerless in the 
case of strong healthy 
foliage, or how comes it 
that well-protected trees 
do not suffer from the 
disease? I have never 
had any experience with 
carbonate of copper and 
the like on Peach-trees, 
I have most faith in 
sereening the trees in the 
spring from cold easterly 
winds by means of 
blinds made of frigi- 
domo for choice, and, 
failing these, with doubled or trebled fish nets, 
hung loosely over the trees, keeping them at a 
safe distance from the walls by the aid of long 
rods. Glazed copings with running blinds are 
the best form of protection, as in this case no 
harm will result by leaving these open all day 
long while the cold winds prevail. It is worthy 
of mention that many Peach and Nectarine- 
trees against south walls in the west of England 
lost nearly every leaf from this blister, yet they 
have recovered surprisingly, being well 
furnished with fresh, healthy young wood, 
while the crops are quite up totheaverage. In 
one garden not far from Bridgewater Peach- 
trees on a south wall were badly attacked by 
blister, while those on a south-west wall, and 
therefore less exposed to chilling easterly winds, 
only suffered slightly from it. W. 


Mildewed Grapes.—I have taken a 
house that has been unoccupied since March. 
Grapes in vinery are very much mildewed, 
almost white, and cracking. Will you kindly 
tell me through your paper the best thing to do 
to guard against the same thing coming on 
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again next year? Would it be advisable to strip 
the Vine of all this bad fruit at once? It can- 
not possibly come to any good. No heat is 
used.—W. S. GREEN. 

*,.” We presume you can supply artificial heat 
if needed, otherwise it is not possible to avoid 
mildew and cracking of the Grapes, both of 


these faults depending almost entirely upon | 


extreme variations of temperature. Remove 
the fruit if it is quite useless, and syringe freely 
with some weak insecticide, in which a con- 
siderable amount of flowers of sulphur has been 
put, keeping the whole well stirred during the 
syringing. Too heavy cropping and too liberal 
a supply of liquid-manures, as well as changes 
of temperature, also have a tendency to cause 
cracking of fruit. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


DACTYLIS GLOMERATA ELEGANTIS- 
SIMA. 


Tunis charming Grass suffers from not having 
had a good ‘‘ send off” at some special show or 
by a prominent firm. 
when placed not less than 2 feet apart, as 
in or round a_ shrubbery bed, 
where the shadows bring out the 
charming ribbon effect of the 
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repotting the bulbs in September. This is a 
good plan, but they should be removed to 
frames early in October, as cold and wet 
together do not suit the roots. When in frames, 
however, full exposure by day should be given 
in fine weather, drawing the lights on at night. 
The less coddling Lachenalias have the better, 
and when put into the greenhouse at the end of 
October they should have a very light position 
near the roof-glass. I have seen them subjected 
to slight heat in spring to induce an earlier 
expansion of the bloom-spikes, but to have them 
in the best form and the foliage stout and dark- 
coloured a cool atmosphere from first to last is 
necessary. Lachenalia Nelson is a beautiful 
variety for pot culture, its tall well-furnished 
flower stems of pure yellow having a fine effect 
in spring. The old tricolor, however, is still 
one of the best for growing in pots, also for 


' growing in baskets for the conservatory -—J. 


t 





THE AUTUMN SNOWFLAKE. 


ONE of the most exquisite of our autumn- 
flowering bulbous plants is the autumn Snow- 





Its beauty is best seen | 


flake. Growing in the rock garden it excites 
almost universal admiration, and elicits many 





foliage. The leaves are edged with 
purest white, and when in a sheltered 
spot the habit of drooping adds 
greatly to its effect. It is reported 
hardy and does certainly survive in 
a warm soil, but the best course with 
it is to keep a supply in pots, which 
form beautiful objects to put about 
a house or on the front of a con- 
servatory stage and in window- 
boxes. These pots, being divided 
every spring, supply the garden, and 
a fresh batch is potted up to carry 
on with. . ivy 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


Some weeks back I forwarded a note 
on these lovely flowers respecting an 
amateur who was growing them 
without the aid of any glass struc- 
tures, by simply having a well- 
prepared bed of soil, and planting 
them directly they began to grow, 
in the same manner that Potato sets 
are planted, and placing a good coat 
of Cocoa-nut-fibre over them to pro- 
tect from late spring frosts. I had 
the pleasure of seeing the same bed 
afew days back, and a finer lot of 
plants it would be impossible to 
imagine. Certainly very far in 
advance of any I have seen that were 
grown on nearly to the flowering 
stage before planting out. That 
was pretty good evidence that 
the treatment suited them well. 
Doubles and singles, brilliant hues and pure 
whites and yellows, were beautifully blended, 
and many of the blossoms would have done 
credit to an exhibition stand of prize blooms. I 
may add that when the bulbs are lifted each 
one iscarefully labelledastocolour, habit, etc., so 
as to be able to arrange them more effectively the 
following spring. They are simply set in shallow 
boxes, with a little soil adhering to them, and 
the box is filled up with Cocoa-nut-fibre, and 
set in a cool, dry cellar, where they keep much 
better than in a glasshouse, as they are less 
liable to changes of temperature. I feel sure 
that many amateurs will save themselves a lot 
of work in spring if they plant their tubers out 
into their flowering quarters in April or May, 
according to the locality, and dispense with all 
potting-off, hardening-off, etc. For this season 
the weather kept cold and very trying for 
freshly planted-out tender things like these up 
till quite the end of June, so that they looked 
miserable for some time. Those, however, that 
made their growth entirely out-of-doors con- 
tinued to steadily progress until more genial con- 
ditions prevailed. JAMES GROOM. 





Lachenalias in autumn and winter. 
—Many gardeners who grow Lachenalias well 
stand their plants in the open for a time after 








Dactylis glomerata elegantissima. 


expressions of praise for its beauty. But few 
seem well acquainted with it, and many who 
see it appear to think its beauty too fragile to 
be possessed by a hardy flower. It has been 
called a fairy-like flower, and few can question 
the use of such a term, so ethereal seem its little 
satin-like drooping bells depending from such 
slender and unsubstantial-looking stems. Very 
delicate-looking it is, but its hardiness in 
many gardens has been amply proved, 
and one can only hope that a few words 
in its favour may draw some attention to 
so chaste a little flower. Although grown also 
in the border, it is in the rock garden, among 
the choicest alpine flowers, that Leucojum 
autumnale should find a home. With a carpet 
of some dwarf creeping plant above its roots it 
will spear through, its flowers being all the 
purer from the protection against the splashes 
caused by heavy rains afforded by the carpeting 
plant. 

On an elevated spot among these choice 
flowers the autumn Snowflake is in perfect 
keeping with its surroundings. It has no showy 
colours to recommend it to those who love the 
garish colouring of many flowers. Its beauty 
consists in its elegance and in the charms of its 
white flowers, prettily fringed and with a 
lustrous interior, their beauty heightened by 
the rosy tinge at the base of the segments and 
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by the chocolate-coloured stems, about 6 inches 
long, which elevate the flowers above the soil. 
One of the merits of L. autumnale is its 
lengthened period of bloom. It is grown here 
in sandy soil with a good proportion of peat, and 
thrives well in such a compost, although not 
increasing rapidly by means of offsets. It ripens 
seed annually, and by sowing this as soon as 
ripe flowering bulbs are soon produced. Self- 
sown plants are sometimes seen, and one hopes 
that some day a distinct break may be found 
which may originate some well-marked varieties. 
L. autumnale is Acis autumnale of Salisbury, 
and is found from Portugal and Morocco to the 
Jouian Islands. It was introduced in 1629. 
We prefer plauting in July, but with care it 
may be removed when in flower. It is usually 
after the flowering period that the slender 
grassy leaves are produced. 





THE BEARDED PENTSTEMON (P. BAR. 


BATUS). 


Tuts lovely species is much more beautiful than 
many of the named and _ so-called improved 
florists’ varieties of Pentstemons of the present 
day. If its merits were better known it would 
certainly be much more extensively grown. In 
July, and through the greater part of August, it 
produces an effect that is brilliant but refined, 
the graceful beauty of the plant being no» the 
least of its charms. It does not make a bushy 
plant like the Pentstemons that most people are 
familiar with, but its shoots cluster in a tuft 
upon the ground. The flower-spikes reach the 
stately height of from % feet to 4 feet, 
but are strong and self-supporting. The 
flowers are from 1 inch to 2 inches in length, 
of a pretty coral-red colour, and most profuse 


upon the spike. Success with the plant, 
however, depends upon the otservance of 
certain details of culture. It must not be 


planted and left to take care of itself, as many 
hardy plants are. The probability in such a 
case is that the old plants will get weak and die. 
On the other hand, it resents disturbance at the 
root, whether to divide or transplant. The 
plan I adopt with marked success is, when the 
plants are gone out of flower, early in Septem- 
ber, to pull away some of the side shoots, 
pot them singly in small pots, and place 
them in a cold-frame. Here they remain 
all the winter, and by spring they have plenty 
of roots, and can then be planted out at a cou- 
venient time and in any desired spot. It also 
ripens seed freely, and can be raised easily. I 
think, however, the other plan is the simplest, 
and it isunder this form of treatment, and by 
planting a new group annually, that I have 
realised the value of the plant. There is a 
variety of it named Torreyi, which has taller 
flower-spikes, and the flowers are of a deeper red 
colour. This plant is also known as Chelone 
barbata—in fact, in nurserymen’s catalogues it 
appears more frequently under this last name 
than that of Pentstemon. It is called the 
Bearded Pentstemon in consequence of several 
hair-like growths upon the petals near the 
mouth of the flower. 





Draceena Lindeni.—Theplantscommonly 
cultivated in gardens as Dracienas (some of which 
are really Cordylines) show a great diversity of 
character, as several widely different forms occur 
amongst them. Thus we have a group of 
coloured-leaved kinds, of which D. terminalis 
was one of the earliest forms. Then there is 
the curiously-mottled D. Goldieana, the branch- 
ing D. Godseftiana with its pretty spotted leaves, 
the quick-growing D. Sanderiana, whose rather 
short foliage is beautifully variegated with white, 
and lastly, this under notice, D. Lindeni, which 
is apparently a variety of the old Dracena 
fragrans, a stout, sturdy-growing species, with 
broad, gracefully-recurving foliage. Instead of 
the leaves being green, they are, however, in 
Lindeni beautifully variegated with rich yellow, 
which covers the major portion of the leaf, being 
divided into two parts by a greenish stripe down 
the midrib. This central band is broken up into 
different shades of green, varying from a deep 
hue to a pale greyish-green tint. This Dracena 
needs ample room for the broadly-arching leaves 
to develop, and it also requires a fairly light 
position, as if too much shaded it is less brightly 
coloured.—H. 
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. AFRICAN LILY (AGAPANTHUS 
UMBELLATUS). 


Frw plants are more striking than this, or more 
easily grown, and yet it is very rarely met 
with, although it is no new introduction, as it 
has been known in this country during the last 
200 years. Like many other good old things, 
its place, however, has been usurped by fresh 
comers. Several varieties have originated from 
the species, and these most probably have been 
obtained from sports, as it is seldom that the 
plant seeds out-of-doors with us, and not often 
under glass. Besides the normal type, that 











this is a weaker grower and not very desirable. 
A. umbellatus maximus, as its name implies, is 
a vigorous variety that produces large flowers, | 
1 and some years ago a double form was sent out, 
the blooms of which are more lasting than 





‘4 those of the single kinds, and the plant is of | 
i strong habit. A. umbellatus foliis variegatis 


affords a most pleasing contrast when in flower, 
the white bands on its leaves showing up finely 
with the blue of the petals. Plants of this 
and the other speciesare very cheap, and the way 
to increase them is by division, which may be 
effected at almost any time, the safest period, 
however, being just when they startin thespring. 
As the Agapanthus forms such masses of root, it 
is almost impossible to pull plants apart, and 
; they should be cut through so as to secure a| 


- 
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also a good flower, crimson-orange, streaked 
yellow, and of splendid form. The foregoing 
are just a few of the good things for next 


are equally at home in a cool-house; we have 
seen them growing vigorously in an unheated 








| ture. 
« 
produces blue flowers, there is a white kind, but | genus Was established. 


season.—BL. C. 





FERNS. 


FILMY FERNS (TODEAS). 


Firmy Ferns form two distinct groups, one 
having large and bold cor¥caous fronds, the 
other having fronds thin and pellucid in tex- 
-T. africana is the plant upon which the 
It was introduced into 
this country from the Cape ef Good Hope about 
the year 1805. The well-known Australian 
explorer, Allan Cunningham, sent home from 
that country a similar plant under the “name of 
T. australasica, also known as T. rivularis, but 
the Australian and African plants are now con- 
sidered to be identical. Notwithstanding this 
decision, however, under cultivation the Atrican 
plant does not attain to anything near the pro- 
portions that the Australian plant assumes, nor 
is it such a vigorous grower; its fronds are 
more triangular in outline, and the plant alto- 
gether is more spreading in habit. The Austra- 


'lian plant produces fronds from 3 feet to 6 feet 


in length, or more. In damp ravines in Victoria 
it attains gigantic proportions, masses of it 
measuring some 6 feet in height, more than that 





crown or shoot to each piece. If these are potted 
and put into a warm-house they will soon break 
at the base and make good plants. The soil 
most suitable to grow them 
in is a mixture of loam and 
leaf-mould, and the pots 
should be well drained, for 
though the Agapanthus is 
half aquatic in habit, it is 
well that the water should 
pass freely through. When 
fully established, the plants 
may, with advantage, be 
; placed in shallow pans as 
. soon as growth becomes ac- 
tive, as then they absorb 
much moisture, and there 
is no fear of the soil becom- 
ing sodden and sour. In the 
case of old plants that do not 
: ; get repotted annually, the 
pots they are in often get 
split, so great is the pres- 
sure of their roots on the 
sides, andit is a good plan 
before this takes place to 
run a stout piece of wire 
round just below the rim, 
and thus stop the breakage. 
In mild winters the Agapan- 
thus will live outdoors 
it by packing half rotten leaves around 
crown. 
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Coris mongspeliensis.—A miniature rock 
‘plant of procumbent habit, that bears some 
resemblance to the AUthionemas in the habit of 
H ’ growth, though quite distinct in flower. The | 
violet-coloured blossoms are borne in elongated | 
terminal heads, in which the orange anthers are 
a 4 conspicuous. It is only suited to the warmest | 
if and sunniest positions in the rock garden, 
li ; requiring sandy peat and loam with ample 
drainage. The proximity of a portion of rock 
would afford some protection to a not over- 
robust nature. 
from fresh seeds, and such when obt 
should be sown at once. 


i 





have been beautifully represented at the meet- | 


' Crystal Palace, as well as at the splendid display 
} in the Royal Aquarium recently. Each season 


some of the leading exhibitors contained novel- 
ties of exceptional merit. A very handsome 
variety is Magnificent, a lovely buff-fawn colour, 
and of most exquisite form. Another sort 
recently certificated is Mrs. Pindley Campbell, 
a brilliant vermilion-orange, and a very effec- 
tive flower. Another novel flower is Lovely, a 
rosy-cerise with white centre. Esmeralda, a 
lovely orange-scarlet, of very fine form and 
colour. Keynes’ White is one of the very best 
pure whites, if not the actual best. Lucerne is 





















, but it is well to protect | fronds triangular in outline from 12 inches to 
18 inches long, and from 6 inches to 9 inches 
wide in the broadest part ; they are, however, 
more frequently of smaller dimensions; the 
fronds, which are twice divided, have elegantly- 
cut segments, whilst the texture of the pinne 


green. It comes from mountain ranges in New 
Zealand. 


popularly known as the Ostrich-feather Fern, 
from the resemblance of its fronds to the curled 
| plumes of that bird. 
the fronds are some 18 inches to 24 inches in 
tect length, tapering at each end. 
Happily it is readily raised | segments curl upwards, 
ainable | peculiarly beautiful crisped appearance ; they 

_are bright green when young, but become dark 
Cactus Dahlias—new sorts.—These | teen when old. 


in diameter, and over a ton in weight. 
T. (LEPTOPTERIS) HYMENOPHYLLOIDES, also 
known by the name of pellucida, produces 








Agapanthus umbellatus. 








s thin and membranous, and the colour deep 





T. SUPERBA is also a New Zealand plant, 







In outline it is vasiform ; 






The point of the 
giving the fronds a 









T. INTERMEDIA is a magnificent Fern, par- 






































































pit, with the protection of a mat in sharp, 
frosty weather, while as ornaments in a Wardian- 
case in dwelling-rooms the filmy-fronded kinds 
are unequalled. Wherever grown, however, 









| the sun’s rays should never reach them, -but do 







not shade thew with green glass, or the beauty 
‘of their sleganetronde will be destroyed. These 
plants enjoy moist air ; their fronds like to be 
frequently bedewed with the syringe, whilst 
the roots must be kept wet, but water must 
never stand about them. The soil should be 


good, epongy peat, a little loam, and some 
sharp ri¥er sand& 









TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HOW TO PROPAGATE IVIES. 


Tuts is a matter which no doubt to many may 
seem a very simple business, and so it is when 
applied to the freest growing of the common 
green varieties, but nevertheless there are a 
good many of the more delicate growing kinds 
‘hat do not strike root freely and well, more 
especially the different forms of the Tree Ivy. 
Uf the common free-growing kinds, cuttings 
may be struck in the open ground during the 
early autumn months, but the more delicate 
varieties strike far better when protected by a 
frame, which may often be spared in the 
autumn for such a purpose, and if the cuttings 
are put in now they will soon root. Some of 
the more delicate kinds of Ivy are by no means 
strong growers, and the fact that a cutting, if 
protected by a frame with stage-lights thereon, 
need not be above half the length of one for the 
open ground, is an important item in the cage 
of some of the weaker varieties. | Where 
considerable numbers of plants are required, the 
cuttings may be put in without using pots by just 
covering the bottom of the frame with drainage 
material, and over this place about 6 inches of 
sandy soil sifted rather finely. The siftings may 
be placed thick over the drainage before 
putting on the fine material. This soil, having 
been pressed down lightly and slightly watered, 
will then be ready for the reception of the 
cuttings. They must be dibbled in firmly, and 
then atter a thorough watering in (with a fine- 
rosed pot) the light should be put on the frame, 
and it should be kept close and shaded from 
the full rays of the sun till the cuttings are 
rooted. Shoots of a length of from 4 inches to 
5 inches, or longer if they can be spared, will be 
found of a very snitable size for the cuttings, 
and for the purpose of being more easy to 
insert two or three of the bottom leaves should 
be removed, the shoot being cut clean off just 
below the lowermost eye. For Ivy cuttings a 
very good soil is furnished by the refuse matter 
of the potting-shed, which generally consists of 
a mixture of different composts, and if all of 
this refuse is passed through a sieve with a 
q-inch mesh it may be used for many other pur- 
poses as well as for the matter now under 
notice, The better way to treat the young 
plants as soon as they are rooted is to pot them 
off and plunge in a sheltered position till spring, 
when they can be planted out. Of course, 
before potting them they must be inured to air 







and sunshine, as if moved from a close and 
shaded frame to the open-air the effects would 


be disastrous. Where there are but a few 


cuttings they may be dibbled into pots, and 


kept in a close frame wherein other things are 


also rooted in the summer and early autumn 
—such as some other of the choi 
shrubs and soft and hard-wooded 
plants. 


cer hardy 
greenhouse 
The more delicate Ivies, especially the 


b ings of the National Dahlia Society at the| takin : d 
previously named kinds, but it does not possess 


the vase-like form of superba, although its 
seems to note some advance, and the stands of | fronds are somewhat recurved. 


line; its pinne are alternate, the segments 
more distant, and the lip finely divided. It 
comes from New South Wales. 


usually grows from 3 feet to 5 feet in height ; 
the stem is very slender, 


ordinary walking-cane, but occasionally stouter. 
The fronds are some 2 feet in length. 


thrive in moist spots in a tropical fernery, and 


variegated kinds, are often grafted on stocks of 
the stronger growing varieties of Ivy, and this is 
a much quicker way of getting up a good stock 
of strong plants than by striking them from cut- 
tings, as they make when grafted much more pro- 
gress during their early stages of growth. Grafted 
plants, however, are liable to send up suckers 
from the bottom, which if not soon removed 
will rob the graft of its principal nourishment, 
and to prevent this as far as possible the stocks 
should, when potted, have all the underground 
buds removed, for it is far more convenient to 
have the stocks established in pots, as they then 
can be placed readily in a close frame, and 
space is much economised vhereby.  Side- 
grafting is the best form to adopt for the pur- 


aking as it does of the characters of both the two 








T. Frasert resembles the last in general out- 









T. Winkestana is a very beautiful plant. It 








not larger than an 








Todeas are not difficult to cultivate ; they 
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pose in view, and this may be carried out at 
almost any season of the year, provided the 
plants are kept close and well shaded till a 
union is complete, which will be the case if all 
goes well in about a month. Supposing there 
to be a suitable place for the plants when they 
are grafted, no clay or grafting-wax will be 
needed to cover the point of union. The Tree 
Ivies are the most difficult to root from cut- 
tings, and they are in consequence generally 
grafted on a strong-growing stock of one of the 
commoner kinds. H. B. 


Treatment of Araucaria imbri- 
cata. — Would you kindly inform me in 
your correspondents’ column how to distinguish 
at a young stage the cone-bearing from the 
pollen-bearing trees? Is it the distance from 
the ground that the branches break, or what ? 
They require to be planted near together, don’t 
they, to produce cones? Full particulars will 
greatly oblige—D. H. D. 

*,* There is no possible method of distinguish- 
ing the male from the female trees of Araucaria 
imbricata. In fact, they are monccious. We 
are aware that several good works upon botany 
do not note this. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
(;ardening ” expressly states that male and 
female catkins are borne upon separate trees ; 
but we are acquainted with more than one 
specimen that bore both at the sametime. It 
is also a singular but indisputable fact that 
during some seasons a tree will bear catkins, 
and seed-bearing cones during others. Thereis 
no necessity to plant them very closely. One 
of the finest coned trees we ever saw, and bear- 
ing some 120cones, was 150 yards from other 
Araucarias. Being moncecious, there is no need 
for companion trees. But it must be borne in 
mind that Araucaria imbricata varies very much 
in this respect. The cones are two summers 
in coming to perfection, and when matured are 
about twice the size of a Cocoa-nut. Cut before 
they are quite ripe and varnished they make 
grand ornaments for side-brackets. The writer 
has several, and has sent them to various places 
on the Continent as curiosities when forwarding 
seeds. The male catkins are pendent, and pro- 
duced in clusters of three te seven, generally 
5 inches to 7 inches long. 


BOOKS. 





** Bulletin de la Société francaise W@horticul- 
twre de Londres.”—The annual publication of 
this Society is just to hand, and, as usual, shows 
that the executive have every reason to be 
pleased with the past year’s work. The numeri- 
cal and financial resources have been still further 
improved, and in the body of the work is a col- 
lection of interesting papers on various subjects 
relating to horticulture. Some of these are 
illustrated, and the frontispiece is a portrait of 
Mr. Harman Payne, whose claims to recogni- 
tion are discussed by the president of the 
Society, Mr. George Schneider. Concise reports 
of the Society’s monthly meetings, and much 
other information, are given, and there is no 
doubt that the work accomplished since the 
formation of the Society, a few years ago, has 
been beneficial to those for whom it was intended 
—viz., young French-speaking gardeners de- 
sirous of completing their education by a stay in 
England. The Society, judging by its list of 
members, appears to be well supported by well- 
known horticulturists on both sides of the 
Channel. 





Spring flowers.—(1). What flowers can 
I grow which will come into bloom in April 
or May in the same way as Forget-me-not, 
Silene, Wallflowers, and Stocks, when the 
bulbs begin to go off and before the summer 
bedding can be begun? If plants, can I raise 
them from seed now, in time, in the open in 
boxes? [havegot no greenhouse. Do Ranunculus 
(either Persian, French, or Turban) bloom then ? 
(2). I gathered a lot of seeds in Switzerland 
this summer, Gentians, Saxifrages, Anemones, 
Campanulas, etc. They have been ripened in 
the sun. Can I sow them now in open corners 
and rockery, or in boxes, and is this the best 
time or not ?—L. R. 

*,* Violets and Pansiés might be obtained 
from cuttings. now, and would be a grand 
addition to the subjects you name. Adonis 


vernalis (yellow), Alyssum, from seed now, 
Anemones, Arabis alpina, Arnebia echioides, 
Doronicums, Geum monatum, Hepaticas, with 
Ponies and Ranunculus, should give you ample 
variety. These can be purchased cheaply in 
small plants or bulbs and set in at once. Sow 
the seeds now, and use shallow boxes. Stand 
in a shady position, and be sure not to cover the 
seed deeper than twice their diameter. Prick 
out the seedlings next April or May. 





STERNBERGIAS. 


THESE handsome flowers, known under the 
name of Mount Etna Lilies and also by the 
simpler soubriquet of Autumn Daffodils applied 
to them by Parkinson, are too little seen in our 
gardens. In some varieties, such as S. lutea, 
the flowers appear with the leaves in autumn ; 
in others, such as 8. macrantha, the flowers are 
produced in the autumn, but the leaves do not 
appear until the spring. The petals of these 
flowers are not as fragile as are those of the 
Crocuses, and are capable of withstanding, with 
little or no injury, the boisterous and rainy 
weather so often experienced during the period 
that they brighten with their blossoms. When 
planted at a depth of 6 inches in light, porous 
soil, these bulbs, mostly from southern 
Europe, are best left undisturbed if a slight 
protection in the way of a mulch can be 
afforded them during the winter. A position 
in front of a south wall is best calculated to 
meet their requirements, as, in such a situation, 
they should get that thorough ripening upon 
which their successful flowering mainly de- 
pends. In damp, clayey soil it is advisable to 





Sternbergia «tnensis. 


lift, after the foliage has died down, and dry 
the bulbs in the sun for a time previous to re- 
planting, but such soil cannot be considered 
suitable for the culture of the autumn Daffodils. 
Different species of Sternbergias are S. colchici- 
flora, with sulphur-yellow, Jasmine-scented 
flowers, about 14 inches in length, which are 
produced in the autumn, the narrow leaves not 
appearing until the spring. 8. lutea is the 
commonest of the Sternbergias; its bright 
yellow flowers, about 2 inches in length, are 
produced with the leaves in the autumn. 
This flower is by some held to be the ‘‘ Lily 
of the field” alluded to in the Scripture. S. 1. 
angustifolia is a narrow-leaved variety of the 
foregoing, and §. 1. exigua, a small type of the 
same. 8. l. graeca, a Grecian form, has narrower 
leaves than the type, as- has S. 1. sicula 
(Sicilian), the latter, however, bearing larger 
and more pointed flowers. 8. Fischeriana, from 
the Caucasus, blooms in January and February, 
its flowers being of a rich golden hue and 
larger than those of 8. lutea ; they are produced 
simultaneously with the leaves. §S. macrantha, 
lately introduced from the mountain districts 
of Smyrna, has golden flowers, considerably 
larger in size than are those of 8. lutea; it 
blossoms in the autumn, the leafage not being 
produced until the spring. 05 Ao Ate 


Cuttings of Carnations (A. 7. C.).— 
It is now too late to strike cuttings of Carna- 
tions—the best time for this is July. But there 
are very few individuals who resort to propa- 
gating Carnations by cuttings, excepting in the 
case of the tree or greenhouse varieties. Layer- 


ing is the best and surest method of increasing 
your stock, and you will see the modus operandi 
frequently described in our back numbers. If, 
however, you would like to strike some cuttings 
next year, there is no better plan than to do so 
in a frame placed upon a dung-bed. The heat 
must be allowed te subside a little, then put 
upon the manure 3 inches or 4 inches of loam, 
and on to this about 4 inches of silver-sand. 
Dibble the cuttings into the pure sand. Keep 
them sprinkled several times a day, and shade 
the glass with whitewash. The cuttings will 
root in four or five weeks, when they may be 
potted up and placed in a cold-pit. 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


NEW EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 
(IN REPLY TO ‘* TOWN GARDEN.”) 


As a grower of early sorts for some years, and 
being on the look-out for first-class novelties 
during their period of flowering, I am pleased to 
reply to your query, as the sorts you mention 
are well known to me, and there are others also 
which might with advantage be added to your 
list. 

Before proceeding farther, let me make a 
slight correction in your inquiry. The early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums, at least, those 
generally so called, are not summer-flowering, 
but are really early autumn sorts, usually 
blooming late in August, and mostly seen at 
their best during September and October. You 
will, therefore, see it is quite a misnomer to 
describe these plants in the way you have in 
your letter. 

Novelties in the early-section are not nearly so 
numerous as you seem to think, and, taking one 
season with another, say, during the past five 
years, the new sorts have been represented by a 
comparatively small number of those you men- 
tion. 

Mycuett WHITE is a good acquisition to the 
earlies. It is very dwarf, free-flowering, and 
distinctly chaste and beautiful, and the purity 
of its whiteness most pronounced. In the open 
border it is seen to advantage, but the present 
season has not been so satisfactory, as the plant 
has been over-propagated, and its constitution 
thereby weakened. Stock taken from rested 
plants, however, may do much to put this 
variety in good condition again. This variety 
should be largely grown. 

QUEEN OF THE Earwizs.—A_ continuous 
bloomer, not so free as some, yet sufticiently 
free to induce growers to take the plant in hand. 
Pure white, rather bushy habit, height between 
3 feet and 4 feet. 

MILLE. GUINDUDEAU.—A beautiful deep shade 
of pink, and a grand plant for the outdoor gar- 
den. Should orly be partially disbudded. One 
blemish is the short forestalks to the flowers 
when allowed to develop ; it buds too freely. 
Height about 3 feet. 

Mons. LEvEQUE PERE.—Pretty dwarf plant, 
free flowering. Colour, beautiful shade of 
bright bronze. Quite distinct. 

BarBarRA Forses.—This is a magnificent 
October sort, and can be grown outdoors in 
most seasons. To see this plant at its best it 
should be disbudded to about twelve blooms to 
each plant, and the result is very fine indeed. 
It is better when grown in pots and flowered 
under glass. 

BorH THE WHITE AND YELLOW sports from 
M. G. Grunerwald have, so far, not been a 
success. The plants seem to lack the necessary 
vigour to make them popular. 

The following can be confidently recom- 
mended :— 

Ivy Stark.—One of the finest and best of 
the September-flowering sorts. Vigorous con- 
dition, most profuse bloomer; colour, bright 
orange-yellow ; bushy habit; height about 
34 feet. Grand sort for the open border. 

Epre Wricut.—This is another very excellent 
sort, and one of the most free flowering. Splen- 
did branching style of growth. Blossoms of 
large size and pink in colour, paling to nearly 
white with age. Height about 3 feet. 

Louis Lxemarre.—Bronzy-red sport from 
M. G. Grunerwald and the best of the many 
sports catalogued. No garden should be with- 
out this plant, as it is dwarf, free-flowering, and 
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far steadier than the parent plant. The colour 
is rich and striking. 

Henri Yoon.—A pleasing cerise-pink on a 
pale yellow ground, sport from M. G. Gruner- 
wald. A most distinct shade of delicate 
colouring. 

Harvest Home.—This may not be a novelty 
to some readers, and as it is so very good and 
reliable for a September display, it is deserving 
of a place in all collections. Colour rich 
crimson and golden-yellow, free and distinct. 
Height about 3 feet. 

AmBROIsE THomAS.-—A beautiful early October 
sort. Colour pleasing shade of bronzy-red, of 
true Japanese form, with pretty twisted florets. 
A profuse flowering plant. Height about 
3 feet. 

May Manser.—This is the very latest 
addition to the Japanese varieties, and is a 
flower of large size, of light cream-white, with 
pale primrose centre. ‘The florets twist and 
curl very prettily. For pot culture it is sure to 
be one of the most popular. Flowers on the 
first crown-bud form a natural break in Sep- 
tember. Height about 4 feet. 

Norarre Groz.—This is one of the daintiest 
of the October bloomers, on plants about 
4 feet high, and a splendid bushy plant for the 
open border. True Japanese form of blossom. 

There are others, of which more later. 

EXPERIENCED GROWER. 


EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUM 
IN THE OUTDOOR GARDEN. 


In reply to ‘‘Strathaven,” outdoor or early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums should not be lifted 
from where they are planted. Let the plants 
remain in the open border right through the 
flowering season, which will extend well into 
October, and even later should the weather be 
not toosevere. We have known the early sorts 
to flower continuously from August until the 
end of October, and during this period the 
garden has been a most striking contrast to 
what most gardens are at such a season. When 
severe frosts set in the plants may be lifted and 
either plunged in soil on the greenhouse bench 
or placed in large pots. By the time it will be 
necessary to do this it is pretty safe to assume 
that the flowering season is over, therefore when 
removing the plants indoors they may be cut 
back, as this will induce them to break away at 
the base, thus providing cuttings for next year’s 
stock of plants. Some of the more vigorous sorts 
might safely be left in the garden all through the 
winter, as during a normal season they would 
pass through such an ordeal with very little 
inconvenience. The following sorts in your 
list should survive the hardiest treatment: Mme. 
Marie Masse, Ryecroft Glory, Crimson Queen, 
Flora, Piercy’s Seedling, Mme. C. Desgrange, 
Mrs. Hawkins, and G. Wermig: But, taking 
the early sorts as a whole, it is better to lift 
the plants after flowering, and after reducing 
the ball of earth, to pot them up, keeping them 


which have not flowered, and place them in 
large pots or boxes, giving them a good watering 
at the time, and giving them the protection of 
These plants will stand 


a cool greenhouse. 
several degrees of frost without any really serious 


Chrysanthemums sheltered 
position (C. Kirk ).—The earliest varieties to 
bloom taken from your list are those named 
They would, therefore, be the best to 
select for the treatment you suggest: Source 
d’Or, Mile. Lacroix, Jas. Salter, Annie Clibran, 
Glenny, Mrs. 


































Rundle, Sceur 
sorts are: Mrs. J. Wright, J. 8. Dibben, M. 
Demay Taillandier, Val d’Andorre, Maiden’s 
Blush, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Jas. Salter, M. 
Bernard, Eva Knowles. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


AUBERGINES. 
THE name under which the Aubergines are best 
known is the Egg-plant ; but the fruits assume 
~hey are of simple culture if 
kept free of red-spider, which is most trouble- 
The botanical name is Solanum melon- 
gena, and in addition to their value for Gecora- 
tive purposes the plants are useful to make vari- 


various shapes. 
























culture they will soon be ready to plant out or 
pot on. If planted out, keep the sashes close 
for a short time, and give gentle syringings. If 
a little bottom-heat can be given, or the bed isa 
little warm, so much the better. We plant in 
rows 15 inches apart. When in full growth 
give weak liquid-manure twice a week. For 
large fruits thin to two ona plant. Fumigate 
for insect pests and give moisture freely. For 
decorative uses in pots we pot on into 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, and the plants are grown near the 
glass and treated liberally in the way of food 
and moisture from the start. Of course, the 
plants may be grown in larger pots. We have 
grown three in an 8-inch pot and got excellent 
decorative material, but so much depends upon 
the culture given. If planted out in the open, 
unless the weather is good, like Tomatoes, they 
do not fruit so well. They like a warm soil and 
a good position. In heavy soil they fail. In 
planting out give a little support at the start in 
the way of shelter, and shade from scorching 
sun till the plants are established. W. 





Vegetable garden.—Will you kindly 
tell me how to utilise a considerable portion of 
vegetable garden? I came to a little cottage in 
Wales in July, with nothing whatever in the 
garden. I have now Peas, Scarlet Runners, 
and Dwarf Beans, all being picked; also Let- 
tuces and Turnips. There are also Broccoli, 
Curly Kale, Cauliflower, Winter Cabbage, and 
Brussels Sprouts, very well grown, but they 
will all, I understand, be ready to cut before 
Christmas. Fully half my garden is empty. 
What can I do to have vegetables after Christ- 
mas and right on until Peas again come in? I 
have only a small cold-frame, but my soil is 
excellent and aspect good, the garden being on 
a southern slope. I have small means, and no 
gardener, and am very ignorant, but keenly 
desirous of making the best of my ground, 
I have no herbs but Parsley, Mint, and Sage. 
How can I get other things without much 
expense? Please be very explicit, and you 
will greatly help me.—Cusop. 

*,” If Potatoes, Parsnips, Carrots, Onions, 
and Tarnips had been included in your crop of 
vegetables it would be as complete as one could 
expect in so small a garden. You do not appear 
to have planted any Celery. This crop should 
be occupying a goodly portion of your blank 
space, but it is too late now. Cabbage planted 
now should come in early in the spring. Some 
portion of a kitchen garden must necessarily 
be empty during the winter months, or one 
could not get other early crops in, nor could the 
ground be properly worked and manured. Turn 
up your soil as roughly as possible, so that the 
air may benefit it. A few Winter Lettuce 
plants might be put in early next month, and 
will be fit to cut early next April. 


Asparagus —This is likely to suffer just 
now from wind, and though the season is rapidly 


approaching when the tops will be sufficiently 





ripened to be cut down, they should be pre- 
vented from being twisted about, or the buds at 
the base will be damaged, and next season’s 
produce will suffer in consequence. A few of 
the most forward seed-bearing shoots will have 
turned yellow, and these should be carefully 
removed before the berries fall to the ground, 
otherwise a number of seedlings will spring up 
next spring, which if not pulled up at once, will 
become established in the bed, and tend to rob 
the permanent roots of moisture and nourish- 
ment. Itis not too late to sprinkle the beds 
with salt where the soil is light and poor, as the 
roots are practically active until the ground 
becomes frost-bound, and feeding in the autumn 
assists to plump up the buds or crowns which 
+e tO furnish next season’s supply. Farmyard 
ligmd may also be applied treely. This will 
enrich the soil to a good depth and benefit the 
growth next summer, 


Jerusalem Artichokes.—These will 
have reached a great height by now, and it will 
be necessary to give them some _ protection 
against wiad, or they will probably get blown 
over and many of the tubers will be turned out 
of the soil. In this garden the tops are quite 
8 feet in height, and being planted 1 yard apart 
they have branched out freely. A few stout 
stakes have been driven into the soil round the 
plantation and close to the outer rows, and 
from these strong cord is fixed to prevent the 


in some light and cool glass structure until the 
propagating season again comes round. 
You say that on September 16th none 
of the varieties in your list ‘have yet 
flowered, and when looking into the names of 
those you are growing quite nine of them should 
have commenced to blossom early in the month. 
The fact of your garden being situated in North 
Britain accounts for the late display, as you 
are probably some ten days to a fortnight later 
than growers in the south. We should prefer 
to leave Lady Selborne out of your selection 
another year, as this is distinctly later than any 
of the others you mention. The following 
should be seen in perfection during September : 
Mme. C Desgrange, Mme. Marie Masse, Mrs, 
Hawkins, Flora, Piercy’s Seedling, G Wermig, 
White Lady, and Frederick Marronet. And 
for an October display the following will be 
found to supply your needs : Edwin Rowbottom, 
Crimson Queen, Jeanne Vuillermet, Bouquet de 
Feu, Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, Massi Faire, 
Ryecroft Glory, aud O. J. Quintus 

The foregoing are good sorts for your purpose, 
as their display would be spread over a consid- 
erable period. If you wish to supplement the 
list, you could not very well do better than 
refer to a lengthy article in our last issue. 

On second thoughts, more especially as you 
are so far north, we think it would be better 
should severe weather threaten to lift any plants 


ous dishes. They are used on the Continent for 
soups, and are often stuffed and cooked, making 
a nice addition to our none too plentiful supply 
in the late autumn months. The New York 
Purple is the kind most grown, as it is the 
largest fruit and of fair quality. I have a liking 
for the smaller white variety. This is delicious 
as a vegetable if cut in quarters and 
fried brown and served with a rich gravy. 
It may be skinned and cooked in the same 
way. If cooked whole the frui's should not ve 
old. The black fruited kind bears large fruit, 
and has violet-coloured foliage, which is very 
ornamental ‘Tne round Aubergine is pretty, 
and much like the egg-shaped sort as regards 
quality, and very prolific The long fruiting 
types are not sO numerous nor so_ pleasing 
tu the eye, but the quality is god if the fruits 
are small. A few words as to cultivation may 
be welcome to amateurs. I have had the best 
results from plants in frames treated not unlike 
Capsicums. Of course, grown thus they are 
not so useful for decoration, as the fruit must 
be cut from the plant, and to get quantities 
frame culture at the start is advised. Seed 
should be sown in the spring in pots or pans. 
It soon germinates in a greenhouse or warm- 
frame, and when well above the soil we prick 
off into 60 pots, singly, in light rich soil, grow- 
ing near the glass. The plants should never 
suffer from want of moisture. With liberal 
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plants swaying over. Seving that growth is 
about terminated now, the central shoot will be 
shortened back to about half its length, and by 
retaining the lower side shoots there is less risk 
of any damage being done by gales and heavy 
rains, and the size and quality of the tubers will 
in no way be impaired. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Fungus on Vines (JN. Stuart ).—As there 
do not appear to be many mealy-bugs on your 
Vines, you might try the following plan: Put 
some methylated spirit into a phial, and with 
a good-sized camel’s-hair brush, well wetted in 
the spirit, give each insect or mass of cottony 
substance a good dab with the brush, so as to 
thoroughly wet it. This plan may suffice, but 
the more drastic methods are more effective, as 
it is difficult to make sure that every mealy- 
bug has been found and wetted.—G. S. 8. 


Caterpillars onIvy (C. 7’. ).—The cater- 
pillars you enclosed are those of the swallow-tail 
moth (Onrapteryx Sambucaria), a common in- 
sect of a pale yellow colour, with a small body 
but large wings. ‘The caterpillars of this family 
are commonly known by the name of ‘‘ Loopers,” 
on account of the curious way in which they 
hunch up their backs into a loop when walking, 
which you have probably noticed. For the 
same reason the family name is Geometridae, or 
‘* Harth-measures,” as the caterpillars appear to 
be measuring the ground.—G. 8. 8. 


Blight on Apple-trees (Mr. J:).—Your 
Apple-trees are infested with the ‘‘ American- 
blight,” one of the aphides (Schizoneura lani- 
gera), a most annoying and troublesome pest, 
and one that is difficult to exterminate. Lay 
old sacks, canvas, or any similar material on the 
ground round the foot of the tree so as to catch 
anything that may fall from it. Then scrape 
the rough bark, Moss, and Lichen off, as much 
as possible, and be careful to burn it; then 
syringe or spray the trees with one of the follow- 
ing mixtures: The extract from 4 lb. of Quassia 
chips, 5 oz. of soft-soap, well mixed in 5 gallons 
of water; or dissolve 1 pint of soft-soap in 
1 quart of boiling water. While quite hot, add 
1 pint of paraffin-oil, and thoroughly mix for ten 
minutes with a syringe, then add 4 gallons of 
water; or you might scrub the affected parts 
with either of the above mixtures, rubbing them 
well into any cracks, etc. ; or, in the winter, 
syringe the trees with the following mixture, 
which, however, is very caustic, and should not 
be allowed to get on the hands or clothes: 1 lb. 
of caustic soda, dissolved in half a bucketful of 
water, add # lb. of carbonate of potash, stir 
until it is dissolved, and add enough water to 
make 10 gallons, then add 10 oz. of soft-soap, 
which has already been dissolved, stirring 
all Aeaga thoroughly, and it is ready for use. 
—G. 58.5. 





BIRDS. 


Orange Weaver, or Orange Bishop 
(M. C. B.).—Your young bird will be moulting 
very shortly, no doubt, when, if it be a male, it 
will assume its handsome adult plumage, which 
is bright reddish-orange on the throat, breast, 
shoulders, and back, while the top of the head 
and the underparts of the body are black, and 
the long upper tail coverts orange. All the 
Weaver family change their plumage twice a 
year. Being very active and restless these birds 
should be allowed a large cage, and will do best 
of allin an outdoor aviary during the summer 
months, as they are fairly hardy. It is not 
well, however, to place them among other birds, 
as the males are very pugnacious, and fight 
furiously with those of their own species as well 
as persistently persecuting the other occupants 
of the aviary. Some of the Weavers will breed 
in confinement, and all, in their wild state, 
weave nests of great beauty and strength, the 
materials used being so firmly interwoven as to 
be with difficulty disentangled. Canary-seed 
and Millet should form the staple diet of these 
birds.—S. S. G. 


Aster spectabilis.—This is one of the North 
American Starworts, flowering in company with the 
Italian kinds. It is not quite 2 feet high, with masses of 
blue-lilac flowers, the latter of good size individually. It 
is a free grower and good bloomer for September work. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—Cacrus DAnLIAS, CLEMATIS, AND SCABIOUS. 
—From James A. Woods, The Gardens, Mill House, Halifax : 
‘The Clematis is planted in an outside Vine border and 
trained onthevinery wall. Itisavery free-blooming variety. 
The Scabious are planted in a border facing south. They 
are inarich soil. They are at present 34 feet high, and 
covered with blooms and buds. The Cactus Dahlias are 
grown in a moderately rich soil in a bed facing south.” 

The Dahlias are especially fine, including Starfish, 
Apollo, Florioso, Miss Anna Jones, Bertha Morley, and 
St. Catherine. 

Second Prize.—Guavioul, Stocks, 
FLOWER.—From Mr. J. Wright, 10, 
Ashgate-road, Chesterfield. 

Third Prize.—LiuiuM AURATUM VAR. VIRGINALE.—From 
T. O. Walker, 3, Chapman-road, Fulwood, Preston: 
“*Grown on a full south border, where the Lily tribe, as a 
rule, do well with me. Rudbeckia speciosa (Newmani): 
From a clump planted three years ago and left alone, 
it now covers nearly a square yard of ground and is one 
mass of bloom. Anemone japonica alba and Whirlwind : 
These are just now very fine, though the hot, dry weather 
has affected the size of the blooms.” 


AND JAPAN WIND- 
Foljambe-terrace, 


JAPANESE Lintizs.—From Miss Helen Murray, Waterside, 
Ecclefechan, N.B. : ‘‘ These are Lilium speciosum rubrum 
grown in the open border.” 

Good growth of this beautiful Lily. 


Rosk MMg. DE WATTEVILLE.—From Miss Spurway, The 
Lodge, Kewton, Exeter. 
A pretty flower, but not one of the great Roses. 


HEDYCHIUM GARDNERIANUM.—From §S. Hand, Altonia 
Cottage, Forty-hill, Enfield, N.: ‘‘A semi-hardy plant, 
growing here ina border facing south, where it has been 
for several years. Blooms freely and does well. It has 
several spikes of bloom on it at the present time.” 

A very striking specimen grown out-of-doors. 

HELIANTHUS, DaAtlIAS, AND LARKSPUR.—Miss Foster, 
Clifton, Tamworth: ‘‘ Helianthus letiflorus: Planted six 
roots two years ago, now have a mass of bloom two yards 
square. This and multiflorus are the two kinds out of six 
which have not suffered through the drought. Dahlias all 
from last year’s seedlings, not been disbudded at all. 
Rose-coloured Larkspur from seed sown last April. Seed 
from first spike now sown to flower in spring.” 

on group of Dahlias is very good, and of pretty, varied 
colours. 


ASTERS, PHLOXES, ETC.—From Mrs. McGivney, Prim- 
rose Lodge, Callan, Co. Louth: ‘‘I send you some Ver- 
besena, a hardy annual. You may notice two of the 
blooms larger than the others; these were grown in a pot 
in the window. I also sead a perennial Aster and White 
Phlox, and have added a bloom of Gladioli that I think 
very large and pretty, perhaps it is because I have:not 
better. I do not expect to win a prize with them, as 
judging by those sent in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED they must 
be good indeed who succeed. Another thing against me 
is the long time the flowers are in transit.” 

The Gladiolus and perennials are beautiful. 

STaRworts.—From J. Bristowe, Willoughby House, New 
York, Lincoln: ‘‘I am sending this week for prize com- 
petition three varieties of hardy perennials—Asters, or 
Michaelmas Daisies, which is the flower of the week with 
me. I have about two dozen varieties of Asters. They 
are set in rows of about fifteen in a row 4 feet apart ; the 
back row is over 5 feet high, and each clump is 3 feet 
through them, and they gradually decline so that the 
front row is only about 18 inches high, but is not quite 
full out this week. They were all taken up and divided 
last back-end, and I am not quite sure if they are true to 
name, as somehow the labels got mixed when dividing. I 
believe the purple to be Trinervius, the pale blue pulcheri- 
mus, and the very small one dumosus.” 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM (LANCIFOLIUM) —From Mr. T. Hall, 
57, Cobden-road, Leytonstone: ‘‘I beg to enclose two 
blooms of Lilium speciosum (lancifolium), which I have cut 
from a plant grown by myself in the openair. I purchased 
the bulb last November, planting it in loam and sand, and 
by carefully following the directions given in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED I have succeeded in obtaining a fine, strong 
plant 3 feet high, and bearing twelve handsome flowers 
similar to enclosed on one stem.” 


RUDBECKIA NEWMANI, GAILLARDIA J. KELWAY, AND 
CoREOPSIS GRANDIFLORA.—From G. G. Catlow, The Chest- 
nuts, Belton-roada, Sidcup: ‘‘The Rudbeckia, one of the 
best plants for cutting, is grown in a north border, and 
has been a mass of bloom, but owing to the dry weather 
the flowers are small this year. The Gaillardia was grown 
ina mixed border without any special treatment. The 
Coreopsis, from two-year-old plants, have been flowering 
since June, and still continue to do so.” 


Pinks, ETC.—From C, Catlin, Grove Villa, Waterloo-road, 
Sutton, Surrey: ‘‘I am sending a few open-air flowers for 
your fairest flower competition. The yellow is Ginothera 
Lamarkiana ; the Pink (Althea) of some kind ; it isa shrub 
about 6 feet high and 6 feet across, and the soil is very 
sandy and poor. The other two kinds are Godetias and 
Stocks.” 

AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA, OR BELLADONNA Lity.—From 
Alfred Woods, Bullace Trees, Triangle, near Halifax: 
‘These have been grown ira border facing south. They 
are in only a poor soil, and make ‘a glorious blaze of 
colour at present. We have over one hundred spikes 
showing now.” 


ZINNIA ELEGANS.—From W. B., The Castle Gardens, 
Dingwall: ‘‘Sown on gentle bottom-heat end of March, 
and planted out as soon as weather permits in a stiff, rich 
soil, where it flowers freely and for a long time.” 

SomME SEEDLING CaRNATIONS.—From Mrs. R. J. Wynne- 
Jones, Hatton Manor, Warrington. 3 





we- The flower of the week.— We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ** English Flower Garden,” 
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2nd, Baines’ ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 8rd, the “* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 


Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 


reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 


Flowers should be sent 


sacept Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 


announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is vot variety so much as the most distinct and 
fairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. 


The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. The letter containing name and address, 
the names of plants, and any notes concerning 
their culture should be sent in the box itself. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 








Questions.— Queries and answers are tnserted in 
GarpEnine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely ‘written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpIToR oy 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton -street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PupuisHEeR. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception or such as ceomnet 
well be classijied, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those whv reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


1317—Keeping Lachenalias (Amatevs).—Keep 
your achenalias upon the dry side, but not parched, 
until growth is active. A sunny position is most suitable, 
and preferably upon a shelf. 


1318—Treatment of Lapageria (R. Ll. Allman). 
—We believe the roots of your Lapageria are perished, 
either from excessive drought or the opposite. It may Le 
from an overdose of liquid-manure. Turn it out and repot 
into a fresh mixture. 


1319—Lemon-coloured Calceolaria ((. B.).— 
There is a grand Calceolaria by the name of Amplexicaulis 
thatisa pure lemon colour. Most of the herbaceous or 
fancy Calceolarias are raised from seed, and we cannot 
give names of florists’ varieties. 

1820—Packing for bulbs (Hiburnia).—The husks 
of alarge number of seeds are used to pack Continental 
bulbs in. You could have no better material for storing 
your Dahlias, Gladioli, and other bulbs than this, pro- 
vided they are placed in a cool but frost-proof place. 

1321-Mildew on Vines (G@. C. R.).—It is solely 
owing to extremes of temperature that mildew has 
attacked your Vines. Mealy-bug is a terrible pest among 
Grapes, and you must thoroughly paint and clean both 
house and Vines directly the latter are dormant. 


1322—Infested Chrysanthemums (Ff. X.).— 
Your Chrysanthemums are attacked by some form of red- 
rust, and which, we fear, will be difficult to deal with. 
Syringe freely with a weak insecticide, and add a wine- 
glassful of sulphur to each gallon. Keep this well on the 
move, and let as much as possible touch the underside of 
the foliage. See reply to ‘‘Shamrock” on first page of our 
issue for September 10th. 
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1323—Wintering Heliotrope, ete. (H iburnia),— 
You cannot keep Heliotrope and Cinerarias ina cold-franie, 
unless the winter proves exceptionally mild. Your cool 
greenhouse would be much the better place. They should 
flower from April until July. The Heliotrope will continue 
so long as you keep it in healthy growth. 


1324—Pancratium illyricum (J. M. P. MN). — 
This is quite hardy, and would do better outdoors in the 
South of Lreland than under glass. Turn the bulbs out at 
once, giving them a rich and rather porous compost, and 
supplying plenty of weak liquid-mantire during full 
growth. Plant 6 inches deep. 


1325—Border under trees (S. O’ Dwyer ).—Very 
few subjects, except the Crocuses and Narcissus yon have 
already planted, will thrive beneath Fir-trees. Try the 
vround by ; nothing will be more satisfactory than this. 
The name of the Creeper you mention is Tropwolum 
speciosum, 


1326—Potting Liliums (Hiburnia).—Peat shonld 
not figure in your compost for the Liliums named. Turfy 
loam, leaf-soil, and dried cow-dung, with a little coarse 
sand, makes a good compost. If you wish for later flowers, 
delay the potting until early in the year, and keep them in 
a cool but frost-proof frame or pit. Your greenhouse 
would enable you to bring them on at almost any time. 


1327—Improving poor ground (W. G. Williains). 
—Add farmyard marure and some good loam to your 
garden. Dig over frequently during the winter, and 
always throw it up as roughly as possible, that the atmos- 
phere may have better access to it. Do not use soot or 
lime. We fear no fruit-tree would be suitable for a small 
garden in Bow, E. 


1328—Killing weeds (Chas. Connah).—Do not use 
salt by any means. What you need is some of the usual 
‘weed killer” formerly sold by florists and nurserymen, 
but now only obtainable through properly qualified 
chemists, and direct from the manufacturers, for home 
use. You will have no difficulty in getting this from any 
chemist, and it is not expensive. 

1329—Transplanting Briers (Blickberry).— 
Briers that were budded during the present season may be 
transplanted with equal safety to maiden plants budded 
the year previous. You would, of course, wait until they 
were sufficiently ripe to move. If you move them so early, 
be careful to water the plants as soon as in their new 
quarters. 


1330—Liliums not flowering (Hiburn‘a).—Lilium 
japonicum is pure white, with a slight purplish tinge upon 
the outside. It is rather a delicate species. Either your 
bulbs of this and of longiflorum were not all ripened to the 
same degree, or those failing were too small, if they had 
similar treatment to the rest that proved so satis- 
factory. Let them ripen and rest a little while before 
repotting. 


1331—Treatment of Cactus Dahlias (Medicus). 
—Dahlias differ very much in habit of growth, and the way 
they carry their flowers. Your Cactus Dahlias evidently 
need the upper growths cut away as soon as the flower- 
buds form. Otherwise you must choose varieties carrying 
their blossoms well above the foliage. Bertha Mawley, 
Crawley Gem, Ernest Cheal, F. Blake, Marie Hillier, and 
Matchless are half-a-dozen varieties that would suit your 
purpose. 


1332—Planting Peeonies (B. ).—The Pxonies would 
be better if planting was delayed until spring, and we 
think you might well leave the Anemones until then also. 
Plant the Ponies 3 feet apart, and put an Anemone 
between each. We cannot recommend either of the bulbs 
you mention for growing beneath these, nor will any 
other subject be likely to thrive. 


1333—Destroying wasps (A. (@. B. ).—Follow the 
flight of some of the wasps and destroy their nests. Ag 
you have so many crevices in your house you cannot 
possibly do better than place muslin round each bunch. 
We know this to be very troublesome, and resulting in 
more or less bruising of the berries, but most growers 
have been forced to adopt this plan during the present 
year. 


1334—Freesia bulbs (Freesia Wiill).—We wish you 
had sent us more than the pieces of one bulb. That sent 
appears to be one kept over from the year previous. Un- 
fortunately, some firms keep bulbs from year to year in 
their drawers. The time you purchased should have 
secured well-ripened bulbs that flowered early this year. 
Please send us two or three more fair examples, and we 
will say at once if useless or not. 


1335—Dutch bulbs (7. G. C.).—By ‘ Coleicum ” you 
probably mean Colchicum. Now there are a large number 
of these, and we cannot possibly describe the bloom, etc., 
without knowing the species or variety to which you 
refer, always supposing it is really the Golchicum to which 
you refer. Give us the name as spelt by the growers, and 
we will gladly help you. Otherwise we are quite in the 
dark. 


1336—Planting bulbs (C. B.).—So long as the 
weather is favourable to the continuance of a supply of 
summer flowers you need have no fear on the score of 
planting your bulbs. We would not set them in boxes, but 
wait until the borders could be got ready. We know of 
no perennials that it is absolutely necessary to plant in 
the autumn; and as your ground is stiff we would 
delay until the most favourable period of February or 
March. 


1337—Treatment' for Clematis (i Ls) As 
your soil is stiff, a little coal-soot would be the best mulch- 
ing for the Clematis. You need not fear that farmyard 
amanure has harmed your plants, unless such was applied 
with more than usual liberality. We think it is owing to 
the dry and hot weather that the lower foliage’ has 
withered earlier than usual. Clematis foliage will soon 
be over in all places. The rubble beneath clay is an im- 
provement. 


1338—Self-coloured Gladioli (A. J. ).—Most of 
the hybrids of Lemoinei Gladiolus are superb, and im- 
provements upon the gandavensis section. There are such 
a large number of varieties grown now that we cannot 
give you better information in these columns than you 
would find in the descriptive catalogues of such noted 
growers as Messrs. Burrell and Co., of Cambridge, and 
Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, Somerset. We advise you 
to write them for their lists. 
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1339—Shrubs for wall (H: y. Oakley ).—Wires would 
certainly be a great help in securing the plants to so old 
and irrégular a wall. As it is only 3 feet high, you could 
do little better than use the various Ivies, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Honeysuckles, and Ampelopsis sempervirens, 
If you would like floweting plants, select such Roses as 
Gloire de Dijon, Dundee Rambler, Félicité-Perpetuée and 
Emilie Dupuy, with Clematises, Jasminum nudiflorum, and 
Cydonia japonica. 


1340—Propagating Verbenas (FL. M. W.).—Take 
off tips of young growths about 2 inches long, cut these 
off smoothly just below a pair of leaves, and insert firmly 
in a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and sand in equal propor- 
tions. Water well through a fine rose, and when the 
surplus moisture has dried off somewhat, place a cliche or 
handglass over the whole. A partially shaded position in 
an ordinary greenhouse is a good place for them ; but no 
time must be lost in commencing operations. 


1341-Climbers for greenhouse (Neath ).—Roses 
Maréchal Niel, W. A. Richardson, and Cheshunt Hybrid 
will do well in both south-west and north houses. In the 
former Passiflora cmrulea, the Scarlet Trumpet-flowered 
Honeysuckle, Cob#a scandens, Acacia dealbata, Bignonia 
venusta, and Clematis coccinea may all do very well. 
And in the north house various hardy Clematises, Chimo- 
nanthus fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum, Ceanothus, 
Gloire de Versailles, and Calystegia pubescens will do. 
All these flower freely. 


1312—Arrangement of hot-water pipes (Hot- 
water Pipes ).—Ilt is a great pleasure to receive so lucid a 
query as yours. You need have no fear that the water 
will not “work” after it reaches the point D. That being 
the highest point, your pipes are practically a return to 
the boiler from that. The only matter to consider is 
whether your boiler is sufficiently powerful to drive the 
water 2} feet higher than at present: but we do not think 
you will find any difficulty here. Let there bea very slight 
tise from B up to D, so as to continue the run of heated 
water after it passes B. 


1313—~Management of conservatory (Sinha) 
—The phenomenal heat and dryness of the present 
summer has, no doubt, made your conservatory hotter 
than would generally happen. To grow plants you must 
have some moisture in the atmosphere. Why not have a 
few shallow pans beneath the staging, and keep these 
more or less flooded? The ordinary syringing and water- 
ing of the plants should have considerable effect upon the 
air. It appears to us that you have none, or very ineffi- 
cient ventilation. This should be remedied. In such a 
warm position there should be some bottom ventilation 
as well as at the top. 


1344—Plants for covering studio, etc. (Studio). 
—Wistaria sinensis would not only give you a very pretty 
leaf, but long racemes of pale lilac blossoms, Then 
there is the variegated Japanese Honeysuckle and the 
variegated Japanese Hop, which would also thrive well, 
provided you gave them some good loam, and watered 
freely during dry weather when in full growth. We can 
quite understand the plants failing against your green- 
house wall, the fire on the other side making it much too 
dry and warm. Fix the wire guard as you propose, and 
syringe the wall frequently when a fire is in use. If you 
could cover the wall with cork bark between the guard 
and wall it would neutralise the heat considerably. 


1345—Carnation seed (Barry).—Carnation seed can 
be purchased at any time, and the price you mention—100 
seeds for 2s. 6d.—should give you a really good strain. 
You must not, however, expect them all to produce double 
flowers. No grower can guarantee that. Sow in March 
or April, and pot off as soon as they can be handled. We 
presume vou are alluding to the Tree or winter-flowering 
section, but both these and the border Carnations are best 
when potted up until 23-inch pots are full of roots. Shift 
on the winter bloomers as they need, until 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots are occupied, and you should get a good show from 
February until late the next autumn, witha sprinkling of 
flower all through the winter. Plant out the border varie- 
ties in September. 


1346—Transplanting Brooms (R. B. ).—Brooms 
are very bad subjects to transplant; that is the reason 
they are mostly grown in pots by nurserymen, so as to 
secure some slight ball of soil around their roots. Try 
again, and if yours fail, purchase a few plants in pots. The 
plants will soon exhibit distress if they are not likely to live. 
Cutting them back half-way when planting is a good plan, 
lessening the strain upon the roots and not exposing so 
much wood to drying influences. Water well as soon as 
planted, and syringe overhead occasionally. Give the 
Phygelius capensis more shade. This plant does not 
flower freely when exposed to full light. 


1347—Apples and Pears (No Name).—As yours 
ig a very windy position, we strongly advise you to have 
planted both Apples and Pears as espaliers, the branches 
trained either to wires or stout stakes, and horizontally, 
as such trees are not injured or influenced by strong winds 
in the same way that standards or bush trees are. You 
would find also that growth would be as rapid, and that 
the trees would be more regularly productive. Good 
Apples for the purpose—assuming that you want fruits of 
good size—are Duchess of Oldenburgh, Stirling Castle, 
Cox’s Pomona, Warner’s King, Lord Derby, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert. Good Pears are Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Louise Bonne, Doyenne Bussoch, Durondeau, Alexandre 
Sambre, and Josephine de Malines. 


1348—Garden on hill-side (Novice).—You should 
not find it out of your power to trench ground on an hill- 
side, as such work is commonly done. It would be a 
great gain to you and your crops did you do so. It would 
be best to open a trench at the upper side the width of the 
ground 2 feet wide and 12 inches deep, wheeling it to the 
bottom end. Then dig up the bottom as deep as you can 
with a stout fork, well breaking it, then add a good 
dressing of half-decayed manure, and on to that throw the 
12 inches of the surface of the next trench, serving all the 
plot the same. If you do not trench the ground, then 
liberally manure it, as a dressing is badly needed, and dig 
it in well and deep during the winter. On such a slope 
heavy rain would wash away manure laid on the surface 
with no soil to cover it. : 

1349—Seedling Peach (C. W. C.).—Your seedling 
Peach-tree will no doubt carry fruit in a couple of years if 
you properly nail and train if to a wall on a warm aspect, 
as is ordinarily the case with named Peaches. But you 






























































may find the fruiting accelerated if you lift your tree 
Carefully and replant it in October next, even if all the 
leaves have not fallen, as seedling trees have a tendency 
to throw very strong roots deep, and these reproduce 
rather coarse, sappy shoots that would be fruitless. No 
doubt you would get even earlier fruiting were you to 
graft a small Plum-stock next spring, or, better still, bud 
itin the side of the stem in August of next year. Of 
course, you haye to face the contingency that when your 
seedling does fruit its produce may be worthless: 


1350—Lilium speciosum (F. L. A. Williams).— 
The bulbs of Lilium speciosum should come through the 
Winter unharmed, especially if the advice given as to 
mulching the bed in the autumn is followed. In the 
article you refer to it was suggested that L. candidum 
should be planted 14 inches apart each way in order to 
leave room for autumn-flowering Lilies, such as L.. tigri- 
num and L, speciosum and Galtonia candicans, to be 
planted between them, while further space was set aside 
for spring-flowering Hyacinths. Of course, if you do not 
interplant in this manner, a space of 14 inches between 
each bulb would be ridiculous. Whether you plant the 
whole of the bed or merely a portion with lL. candidum is 
merely a matter of taste. 


1351—Celery-fly (J. Clarke).—The maggot-eaten 
leaves of Celery sent are examples of the attacks of the 
Celery-fly (Tephitis onopordinis), of which we have seen 
very much this season. The fly during warm, dry 
weather deposits eggs on or in the leaves of the Celery 
plants. These presently produce the tiny grubs such as 
are found in the leaves sent. These grubs, if found early 
in the summer after feeding upon the chlorophyll, or 
green colouring matter of the leaves, pass into the soil, 
become chrysaloides, and soon change into other flies, 
reproducing another cross’of grubs. Pick off all the eaten 
leaves and burn them to destroy the grubs. Probably 
there will be no fresh ones created now it is late in the 
Season. Celery plants syringed with soft-soap insolution, 
then dusted with soot, are seldom injured. A string or 
twostrained over the plants and watered with bird-lime 
catches many flies. bi 


1352—Tempering clay soil (Manchester ).—We 
regret to learn that you cannot obtain the description of 
gritty street or road-sweepings we advise. Not only is 
such material best for the special object in view, but it 
usually contains a certain portion of vegetable material 
that decomposes and becomes plant food. But we regard 
coal-ashes as the very worst possible material for the pur- 
pose. It is very hungry, and seems only to make the 
condition of the soil worse than before. Certainly peat- 
Moss manure is good for the purpose, because of the 
considerable quantity of fibre it contains, but if applied 
too freely it may enrich the soil too much, and thus cause 
everything planted to grow out of all needs. Clay soils 
have been greatly helped by burning a portion of the clay. 
A good body of coke, coal, or wood on fire has some of the 
soil placed over it; that gets heated and on fire; then 
other may be added, and thus during the winter many 
cartloads may be charred. It is then admirable to mix 
with the natural soil. Almost any hardy shrub will do 
very Well in clay soils if first fairly worked, then properly 
planted. Mahonia, Berberis, Portugal Laurels, Mock 
Oranges, Snowball-trees, Eucnymuses, Privet, Laures- 
tinus, and others will do very well indeed with ordinary 
care. 


1353—Tomato-house((Isinglass ').—Your proposition 
respecting a proposed span-roof Tomato-house, to be cheap 
and yet substantial, seems to be very good in relation to 
aspects and erection, but we should prefer a house fifteen 
feet wide, that full 6 feet borders may be furnished on 
either side. But with eaves only 2 feet high you would 
have the long slope to roof on either side of fully 8 feet, 
and very sharp then. If you rose your sides to 3feet you 
would then get so much more head room for the outer 
rows of Tomato plants, which, we gather, you propose to 
grow vertically tied up to stakes. Twenty-one ounce glass 
for panes the size mentioned will not be too heavy, using 
the best q ality. Certainly 4-inch piping, with adeq vale 
boiler power, will give you fully one-third more warmth 
than will 3-inch Piping, but it is quite a matter for your 
purse. Still, you must not expect in very severe weather, 
and in an exposed span house with only boarded sides, to 
keep up a temperature of 50 degs. But even that tem- 
perature, if maintained, would be of no use for Tomatoes 
in the winter, as they need fully from 65 degs. to 70 d+ gs. 
to enable them to do at all well. Use Yellow Deal, and 
just bed your glass well with putty, bradding it in, 
cleaning off the putty, and giving the edges and rafters 
two coats of paint after glazing. Have one pipe on each 
side of the house, and the others down the middle. 


1354—Summer and winter-pruning fruit- 
trees (W. D. S.).—The treatment of trees by pruning is 
frequently referred to in our pages. It is rather a wide 
subject, as with so many diverse trees methods have to be 
more or less diverse. Your gardener did right to shorten 
back the side summer shoots made on your espalier trees, 
but the general rule is to cut back to about five leaf-bu Is ; 
the end of July is early enough. Of course, the outer buds 
break into new growth; that should be pinched to about 
two leaves before the shoot becomes too hard, and pro- 
bably no further break will result. The object of this 
treatment is to induce the back buds to swell up and 
become changed from wood-buds into fruit-buds during 
the following season. The winter pruning should consist 
in cutting back these hard stems to about two or, at the 
most, three leaf-buds; were the summer shoots left till the 
winter pruning, only wood shoots for the following year 
would result. If they were pulled right out early in the 
summer others would follow, and these would be too late 
to form fruit-buds. You should allow the shoots or 
growths on the points of your main branches to continue 
to extend so far as you may need them to do so. If these 
point shoots be very long they may be cut back one-third 
their length, but if only 10 inches or 12 inches then leave 
themalone. Plum-trees need just about the same treat- 
ment as Apples or Pears. The principle involved is the 
same in all cases ; that is, by adopting certain methods of 
summer pruning, trees that would otherwise be barren are 
thus induced to crop freely. 


1355—“ Toi-Toi Grass.”—My brother sent from New 
Zealand seeds of ‘Toi-Toi Grass” and ‘Snow Grass.” 
These, he says, should grow very well with us, as they are 
hardy. The former (Arundo conspicua) does best, he 
thinks, in wet, sandy ground, where he has scen the great 
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feathery plumes waving 15 feetor 16 feet above the ground, 
but it also grows well in clay soils. The Snow Grass is 
also a beautiful thing, 6 feet or 8 feet high, with a more 
open head—Oat-like, we may say—and grows on the moun- 
tains in little hollows and gullies. I know that Arundo 
conspicua is an introduced plant, but I send seeds of it 
with the others (botanical name unknown to me) for any- 
one who may like them,.—S. P. HAwEs. 

The ‘‘ Toi-Toi Grass” (Arundo conspicua) was intro- 
duced from New Zealand in 1843. In such a warm 
district as Hastings it will stand owt through the winter. 
Sow your seeds early neat spring in a greenhouse tempera- 
ture ; prick off into small pots and plant out by the end of 
June. A deep sandy loam, with plenty of water while 
growing, suits it best. We do not know of any plant by 
the name of ‘* Snow Grass,” nor can we find such men- 
tioned. We have never seen the Antirrhinum twine 
around plants before, as in the interesting specimen you 
so kindly send. 


1356—Cacti in the open.—Would Cacti, and if so 
what sort, grow under a verandah facing south? Soil very 
dry and unshaded.—Cactus. 


You are most unlikely to succeed with any of the Cacti 
in the open, even when protected bya verandah. Alternate 
frost and wet would be fatal. 


1357—Preserving lawn through winter.— 
How to preserve the Grass of a lawn through the winter in 
a smoky (Potteries) atmosphere? It commenced to go 
yellow a fortnight ago, which is very early.—F. HODDER. 


Doubtless the heat and drought has much to do with your 
lawn turning “rusty” earlier than usual. Give a dress- 
tng of manure and loam early in the winter, and sweep 
and roll this in well. <A thoroughly good watering now 
would also help it very much. 


1358—Growing Anemones.—Could you kindly tell 
me how to grow Anemone sulphurea and Anemone Robin- 
soniana from seed, asI am anxious to have a large quantity 
of both ?—ANEMONE. 

Your question was answered upon page 448 in our 
issue for September 17. We cannot always reply in neat 
issue. 

1359—Vallota not growing.—lIn the spring I 
peut and put in the frame two dozen bulbs. They made 

ardly any growth, and I put them out into warm border, 
as Mr. Robinson in his ‘‘ English Flower Garden ” suggests. 
They have done nothing, only having one or two leaves 
about 4 inches high. Must I take them up and dry them? 
If so, when, and what treatment after?— KE. L. A. 
WILLIAMS. 


It was only natural for your Vallotas to make scarcely 
any growth so soon after potting up. These bulbous plants 
have w great objection to much root disturbance. By all 
means leave them as they are, and continue to treat as 
advised in the ‘‘ English Flower Garden.” 

1360—Removing Rhododendron. — When will 
be the best time to remove a Rhododendron from one 
garden to another ?7—T. T. 

Any time from October until March. There is nd choice 
so long as you Lift with a good ball of soit and water the 
olant in well if it continues dry. 

1361—Stopping Clover spreading.—Is there 
any recognised method of stopping the spread of Clover in 
a lawn? It is spreading and injuring the turf.— 
H. N. ATKINS. 

A fine variety of White Dutch Clover is generally con- 
sidered an improvement toalawn. You do not describe 
yours, but if the above it would not injure the turf. We 
do not know how to advise you as to checking its spread 
without harming the Grass likewise. 


1362—Plants in shady room.—Could someone 
tell me what plants would do in a very shady room with 
but very little sun? Would Cactus do in window or show 
Auriculas 7—R. 8. 


You would not succeed with Cactus or show Auriculas 
in a shady window. Try Aralias, Palms, Ferns, Aspi- 
distra, Grevillea robusta, and the India-rubber-plant in 
your room.  Mignonette, Fuchsias, Petunias, Ferns, 
Glozinias, and Begonias would thrive in the window. 


1363—Varying Dahlia.—I have got a fancy Dahlia 
plant, Comdion by name, which has both a show and 
fancy flower on it—two distinct blooms. Could you tell 
me, please, if it has ever occurred before, and give me the 
reason of it doing so ?—DAHLIA. 

Many of the fancy Dahlias vary very much, and it is 
the same with a number of subjects. Especially is this 
so when a fancy variety is the result of a sport from some 
self-colowred or show variety. Roses, Carnations, Chrys- 
anthemums, and heaps more have this peculiarity, and it 
is simply a natural variation. 


1364—Grass for bulbs in pots.—Would it do to 
cover bulbs in pots with Grass cut from lawn in the place 
of sand or fibre? An answer in your next issue will oblige. 
—DONCASTER. 

Do not use lawn clippings for this purpose ; they will 
heat in the natural course of decay and injure the bulbs. 
Ordinary soil would be far better. 


1365—Growing Sweet Potatoes.—Could Sweet 
Potatoes, same as grown in New Jersey, U.S., be grown in 
this country in the open? Of course, I mean to start them 
in a greenhouse and grow them on, to be planted out in 
prepared soil. Iam told they are very tender. Any cul- 
tural notes will be acceptable. Also kindly state if seed 
(tubers) could be obtained in this country 7—T. H. B. 

Any of the nurserymen growing greenhouse and stove 
plants could supply you with young plants or tubers of the 
Sweet Potato (Batatus edulis). They need a rich and 
open loam, and a very warm, sheltered position to grow 
in the open in this country. Start them in a greenhouse 
in pots, and do not turn out until we are safe from 
frosts. 

1366—Plants for wall.—My garden is an oblon 
piece of ground, about 40 yards by 16 yards, ertoniden 
by 3 feet by 6 feet walls, and a fence at the bottom end. I 
have made a tennis-court in the centre, and I should esteem 
your advice about covering the walls, which look rather 
bare? Against the east wall I chould like to plant some 
ornamental trees. We are rather high, and very exposed 
to the wind. Please say whattrees you would recommend 
me to have planted? I thought to have some cordons of 


Currants on the walls facing south and west. 
would you recommend as being vigorous growers? There 
are a few Pear-trees planted at present, but the tennis 
balls knock the blossom and fruit off, so that it is useless 
to keep them there. 


Jor the east wall. 
charming variety of variegation. 


frame until next March or April. 
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What kind 


I thought Currant-trees would stand 
more knocking about.—W. J. Duok. 

We take it that you mean to keep the whole of the plants 
against the walls, and in that case would recommend Ivies 
These you can now have in great and 
Plant Invincible, Red 
Grape, and White Dutch Currants. But you must not 


expect even Currant-trees to stand ‘‘knecking about” by 


tennis balls. Ivies, Ampelopsis Veitchi, Ceanothus, 


Escallonia macrantha, and other hardy climbers would 


be preferable to fruit-trees of any kind, and would always 
have a pleasing appearance. 


1367—Aquatic plant.—1 have in my cold greenhouse 
a tank, in which I have growing in pots four aquatic 
plants: Butomis umbellatus, Aponegeton distachyon, 


Villarsia, and another I forget. I want to run the tank 


dry shortly and stage my Chrysanthemums over same. 


How can I keep the water plants till next spring? Any 
advice would be thankfully received.—CRASSINODE. 

Your only plan is to place the aquatic plants in a pan 
or tub of water until the tank ts available once more. 
They take up very little room during the winter. Let the 


pan stand in some corner of the greenhouse, or beneath 


staging that is not too much darkened. 


1368—Keeping Carnation layers.—I should be 
glad if you would advise me which is the best way to keep 
Carnation layers? Get them up and pot them, and put 
in cold-frame, or set then out in bed for next year? I 
have made my bed ; it is light soil, and I have added peat- 
Moss-manure, sand, lime, and soot. Is now the best time 
to purchase Carnations for next year?—T. J. 8. 

You should never use soot and lune together upon the 
soil. Nor are either of them suited for light soils, more 
expecially when the crop isto be Carnations. Lift and pot 
your layers by the end of this month, and keep in a cool 
In the meantime add 
some stiffer loam to your bed. Merely keep excessive wet 
and cold from the Carnations, giving full exposure other- 
wise, 

1369—Improving lawn.—Would you kindly tell 
me the best course to take in order to improve the 
appearance of lawn here? It is very poor, and I believe it 
lies on a rocky bottom, and instead of being green, as I 
should like to see it looking, it is just the opposite, and is 
very unsightly. It has always a brown appearance during 
summer. Would you advise me to take up the turf and 
give a dressing of good soil underneath, or give a top- 
dressing of same ?—F. W. 

There are numerous complaints of lawns being unsightly 
this year, most of which are owing to the excessive drought 
and heat. We would advise you to dress your lawn in 
November, and again in February or March, using a 
mixture of rich loam and well-decayed manure in equal 
grevnnins Two moderate dressings will be of more 

enesitthan a heavy one at either of the above dates. To 
have a lawn green during the present summer, it must 
have been well watered—at the least, once a week. This 


should be done late in the evening. A slight dressing of 


soot, and a thorough watering will generally produce 
pleasing verdure. 

1370—Amaryllis disease.—I enclose a leaf. I 
shall be glad to know what causes this disease, and how it 
is to be met? I observe it is spreading to leaves of Pan- 
cratium, Agapanthus, and Imantophyllum. Those 
Amaryllis which seem inclined to retain their leaves green 
during the winter, should they have a little water or dried 
off? And with regard to Nerine sarniensis, should this Lily 
be left dry till it throws up flower-spikes, or have some 
water toinduce it? Mine at present—pots which have had 
water, and others no water—do not show a sign of moving. 
They are on a top shelf in greenhouse in full sun.— 
H. A. W. 


The foliage of your Amaryllis is suffering from syring- 
ing, or condensed moisture remaining upon it until 
the sun was high enough to burn it through the glass. 
Syringe night and morning during dry weather and while 
in full growth, but see that this is done early enough, and 
sufficient ventilation afforded to dry then off sooner than 
appears to have been the case. Give a little water to all 
bulbs while in leaf and growth, but withhold gradually as 
they show signs of ripening off. Leave the Guernsey Lily 
(Nerine sarniensis) quite dry until flower-scapes show, 
then gradually increase the water supply. Yours are in 
rather too dry w place for the present. 


1371—-Growing Guernsey Lily, etc.—l, How 
should I grow a Guernsey Lily in a pot in a cool green- 
house? I have one which throws up leaves every year, 
but dies down without flowering. 2, Also what should I 
do with Oxalis bulbs in a pot? They have grown well, but 
did not flower. 3, I have a Vine in a cold-house much 
mildewed. How can I best use sulphur—as there are no 
hot-water pipes—and when ?—A. B. G. 


It is quite natural for the Guernsey Lily to die down 
before PRE, When the bulb is dormant it should be 
kept quite dry until August, when flower-scapes will show. 
From this time onwards water should be given gradually, 
and as the scape develops buds a little weak liquid-manure 
may be added. Leaves will follow later on. Do not repot 
too freely, but mulch with good compost as soon as the 
flower-scape appears, previously removing some of the old 
soil. The Oxalis vary very much in their requirements 
and habits. Those suited for pots should be thoroughly 
dried off as soon as dormant, and treated similar to the 
Guernsey Lily. Mildew upon your Vines is caused by 
widely-varying temperatures. Mia up a little brimstone 
and water and smear this upon a few warmed tiles. 
When the Grapes are off syringe well with weak soft-soap- 
water and brimstone. 


1372—Perfumed Streptocarpus.—Will you 
kindly inform me through your esteemed paper if it is 
unusual for a Streptocarpus to have any smell? While I 
have several of these plants that have no smell whatever, 
I have one where the flowers constantly have a very sweet 
smell like a Freesia. I may mention that this plant grows 
very much larger than the others, the leaves attaining a 
length of 15 to 18 inches, and a width of 3 inches to nearly 
4 inches. The leaves are very heavy and thick. The 
plant stands at present with some thirty flowers expanded. 





and level, sow thinly, and only just cover the seed 


large enough to plant outside. 
increased from division, and object to much disturbance. 


It is treated exactly like the others, which have no smell, 
and where the leaves are only about half the above-named 
size. They are all ofa pale blue colour, some of them 
1} inches across.—L. K., Newcastle. 


Like the Cyclamen and several other subjects, a few os 


the St-eptocarpus have a decided perfume, while the 
majority are 

been hybridise 
we may look for many pleasing developments yet. 


ihe deficient of scent. Streptocarpus have 
Land so much improved of late years that 


1373—Various queries.—1l, Can I keep Coleuses 


through the winter in a greenhouse with only a small oil- 
stove, and is it too late to take cuttings from them for 


that purpose? 2, I have two small plants of Gypsophila 


paniculata, but they are doing very badly, and have not 
blossomed. Are in an open border, very exposed to south 


and west. Do they need any special treatment? 3, Can 
I raise Alstroemeria from seed without other heat than an 
unwarmed greenhouse ?/—INQUIRER. 

1, You are not at all likely to succeed with Coleus during 
winter in a house only slightly heated by a small oil-stove. 
Far better purchase a few small plants next April and 
start afresh. 2, The Gypsophila paniculata needs a rather 
dry and loamy soil. A little cld mortar-rubble broken up 
and added to the soil is a great help. It seldom thrives 
in a wet or ina chalky soil. 38, Sow the Alstremeria- 


seed in pans early next March. Use a compost of leaf-soil, 


loam, and coarse sand in equal proportions. -Make firm 
Treat 
the same as Cinerarias and Calceolarias until they are 
They are more generally 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 


should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—H. A. S.—Judging by the scrap 
sent it is one of the Montbretias, probably M. Pottsi. 
Dublin.—The Moss you send is Selaginella apus, some- 
times called S. apoda.—Phlox.—1, Salpiglossis sinuata 
var.; 2, Scabiosa atro-purpurea: 3, Physalis Alkekengi. 
F. R, L.—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, Rhyncosper- 
mum jasminoides; 3, Clematis indivisa; 4, Hibiscus 
syriacus ; 5, Cotoneaster microphylla; 6, Iresine acumi- 
nata.——R. S. C.—Hibiscus syriacus var.——Miss F. 
Fagge —Achillea _ millifolium.— 8S. H. B.—Alonsox 
incisifolia. M. C. D.—Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea). 
—_—P. W.—1, Cotoneaster frigida; 2 and 3, Send better 
specimens.—Anzious and J. Y. S. T.—The specimens 
you sent were all dried up.——Albert.—Polygonum 
vaccinifolium. Westwood. — Hibiscus syriacus. —— 
Matthew Alderson.—Probably a Hedychium, but we 
should like to see a fully-developed specimen..—H. A. — 
We cannot undertake to name Roses. A. Rumble.—1, 
Lilium speciosum rubrum ; 2, Sedum species. J.G. A. 
—1, Ceanothus azureus ; 2 and 3, Insufficient specimens ; 
4, Montbretia crocosmiefiora. 

Names of fruits.—G. R. Edgell.—1,. Victoria ; 

2, Marie Louise.——-K. M. P.—3, Hawthornden ; 7, Wor- 
cester Pearmain ; 25, Not recognised; 29, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin; 31, Quarrenden.—A.—Insufficient specimen. 
C. C.—It is almost impossible to name Apples from the 
miserable things you send; 2, May be Cox’s; 3 is Cellini ; 
4, Oslin, 10, Norfolk Beaufin.——P. R. D.—1, Keswick 
Codlin ; 2, Worcester Pearmain : 3, Sandringham ; 4, Not 
recognised; 5, Ribston; 6, Irish Peach; 7, Cellini; 8, 
Catshead ; 9, Send better specimen ; 10, Not recognised ; 
11, Golden Spire ; 12, Quarrenden.—¥F’. H. D.—Apples: 
1, Alfriston (small); 2, Count Pendu Plat; 3, Cox’s 
Orange; 5, Old Nonpareil. Pears: 6, Nouvelle Fulvie : 
7, Beurré Stuckman; 8, Jersey Gratioli; 9, Beurré 
d’Aremberg ; 10, Brown Beurré ; 11, Catillac. Nectarine : 
12, Victoria.—Valgarth.—1, Warner’s King ; 2, Cellini ; 
3, Not recognised ; 4, Probably Keswick Codlin, but poor 
specimen ; 6, Northern Greening.——Saltire.—Ashmead’s 
Kernel.——P. 7. Ebsworth.—1, Warner’s King; 2, Poor 
Hawthornden ; 3, Ashmead’s Kernel; 4, Autumn Berga- 
mot; 5, Brown Beurré; 6, Not recognised.— James 
Russell.—The Peach sent looks like Salwey.——0O. Ri bin- 
son. — Gisborne’s. —— Agrestis. —5, Lord Suffield; 6, 
Duchess of Oldenburgh. We cannot undertake to name 
Plums from one specimen only. When sending Plums, 
Nectarines, or Peaches it is well also to include a piece of 
the wood, as this facilitates matters. 























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. S. H.—We do not know to which of the numerous 
articles and notes in our issues you refer: and must ask 
rou to, at least, give us the date, when we will gladly 
reply. There are both Japanese and American Brambles 
of great beauty.——E. Legg.—As a money-making 
concern we cannot recommend gardening in any form. 
No trade has so much competition from abroad, or is so 
unfairly treated as regards freightage and railway rates, 
the companies in their competitive struggles even carry- 
ing foreign produce from hundreds of miles beyond our 
home stations, past the latter, and to market for much 
less than their tariff from the home station alone. The 
trade is also overcrowded. A Constant Reader.—Either 
give your Vines another efficient watering, or cut the 
bunches and place the lower end of the canes in bottles of 
water._——R. W.—Although against our rules to recom- 
mend one firm above another, we would advise you to try 
Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Chelsea; Hugh Low and Co., 
Clapton; or Messrs. Williams and Son, Upper Holloway, as 
most likely to supply the varieties of Hoyas. Douglas. 
—It is not the Wild Camomile, but the flower is so 
withered that it is impossible to say what the plant really 
is. ——Autumn Leaves.—We see nothing the matter with 
the leaves you send. Perhaps the plants have been 
allowed to get too dry.——M. C. D.—From the specimens 
sent we fear the bulbs have been kept too long in one 
position. They are of no value whatever now. M. E 
Millar.—It is only the sap returning in the autumn, and, 
no doubt, as the season goes on the bleeding, as it is 
termed, wil] stop.——Hta.— You give us no information as 
to whether the grcund has been recently manured, but 
this is probably the cause of the scab in the Potato.—— 
Atlas.—Earwigs are, no doubt, the cause of the buds 
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failing to develop. If you examine the plants closely you 
Rob Roy.—In all pro- 
bability the soil in the border is at fault, as the berries are 


are sure to find them around. 





very much shanked and have set very imperfectly. 


M. B. H.—We do not know of any work dealing with 
these alone. Probably the ‘‘English Flower Garden” or 
the ‘‘ Amateurs’ Handbook on Gardening” would contain 
J. C.—As you are evidently wishing to 
compete at next year’s exhibition there is plenty of time 
for you to let us know the date, and also a little more as 
t> your facilities for growing the subjects.) The date 
is most important, so please repeat your query.— 
Kk. L. A, Williams.—As you have no glass-house, you 
had better retain the seeds you mention until the spring, 
sowing in pans, and placing the latter in the frame till the 


what you want. 





seedlings are up, when you may transfer to the open.— 


William A. Dobbyn—The malformed Sunflower you 
send certainly isnot common, but, at the same time, these 


freaks are of no value. 





LAW. 


Notice to determine contract of 
service and tenancy of house.—I am 
employed as cattleman on a gentleman’s place 
and a month’s notice is necessary to determine 
the contract. I live in a house on the estate, 
for which I pay rent half-yearly, and the half- 
year’s rent due on October 11th is usually paid 
in January, and the half-year’s rent due on 
April 6th is usually paid in July. Will you tell 
me (1) If I give a month’s notice to determine 
the service, can my employer compel me to pay 
a half-year’s rent? If so can he compel pay- 
ment on October llth, or not until January? 
(2), If he gives me a month’s notice, can he turn 
me out of the house at the end of the month? 
(3), Should I not receive six months’ notice to 
quit the house, just as though I were not 
eogaged on the estate? (4), If I wish to leave 
the house shall I have to give six months’ 


notices ?—MAtLtTon. 


*.* If there is no express stipulation or 
birgain that you must give up your house when 


you quit the service, you are in exactly in the 
same position as any other tenant on the estate, 


and your service and your tenancy of the house 
are entirely distinct. In reply to your 


questions: (1), If you determine the service by 
a month’s notice you will continue to be tenant 


of the house until the tenancy is determined by 


half-a-year’s notice to quit, and while the 
tenancy continues you will have to pay rent. 
That rent will be due on October 11th, and, 
although in the ordinary course of dealing on 
the estate the rent is only collected some 
thres moths after it is due, yet it may be 
demanded on the day it is due and payment 
enforced the next day. (2), No, he cannot 
turn you out of the house on a month’s notice. 
(3), If you wish to leave the house, or if the 
owner wishes to turn you. out, six months’ 
notice must be given by one of you to the 
other. This answer is founded on the assum p- 
tion that there is no contract between you to 
the effect that a month’s notice shall be 
sufficient to determine both the contract of 
service and the tenancy of the house.—K. C. T. 


BERS. 


STOCK IN THE APIARY. 


CoLonius of Bees should now be strong, in 
order to winter in safety, and every hive should 
contain a large proportion of young and vigorous 
Bees, who will not only live through the winter 
but be sufficiently strong to carry out the 
duties of providing stores for the hive as soon 
as the weather permits in the early spring. On 
the cessation of the honey flow the rearing of brood 
is discontinued, and this is sometimes before 
the hive contains its full complement of inhabi- 
tants ; where this is found to be the case brood 
rearing may be encouraged by stimulative feed- 
ing, whereby the queen is prompted to recom- 
mence laying, young Bees are hatched, and the 
population increased till the latest period con- 
sistent with safety. This should not be carried 
on later than the end of September, lest cold 
weather setting in should cause the brood to 
become chilled ; after this time all stocks pos- 
sessing less than 20 lb. of stores must bs fed up 
to that weight at least (a few pounds more 
being safer) by rapid feeding with syrup, mide 
in the proportion of 10 lb. of sugar to 5 pints 
water ; the syrup used for stimulative feeding 
should be made somewhat thinner. Stocks of 
Bees that are very short of stores can be helped 
out by making use of strony colonies to fill 
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empty combs for them. By placing frames of 
empty comb inthe hives of vigorous colonies, and 
feeding liberally, the combs will soon be filledand 
sealed, when they can be removed and given to 
hives needing help. This plan also answers very 
well in giving driven Bees a start. Two or 
three lots of driven Bees united, and put into 
a hive furnished with full combs, will winter 
well and come out strong in the spring. 

As a strong colony will do far more work in a 
given time than two or three weak ones, it is 
well to unite the latter or join them to strong 
hives, a large cluster of Bees being far better able 
to maintain the necessary degree of warmth 
within the hive in cold weather than when 
divided, and the consumption of food is pro- 


POULTRY, 


Fowls with hard crops (C. P. 8. M.). 
—In nine cases out of ten a hard crop, or what 
is technically termed impaction of the crop, is 
the outcome of bad feeding. The ailment con- 
sists in the crop being so distended with food 
as to block the passage into the stomach, so that 
the Fowl really dies of starvation, although it 
may be carrying enough food in its crop to last 
it a week if the food could be utilised. The 
passage to the stomach in very rare cases is 
blocked with Grass, straw, hay, or some similar 
substance, and occurrences such as these are 
portionately less. Colonies of Bees can be pelone th Le ee Te 08 Oe Behe 
united by first gradually bringing the hives hard eee eve reslle te wh nf indiff 
close together by moving them 2 feet or 3 feet nla “7 th y t a a ve ae 
daily, and after quieting the inmates by puffing Se jt Or Une. Most, part Une. Chop ea samen 
a little smoke amongst them, opening the hives 
and placing the combs, with Bees adhering to 
them, alternately in one hive. Ifsmoke is used 
pretty freely the Bees will gererally unite peace- 
fully. In this operation the Bees are some- 
times sprayed with thin syrup, scented with 
peppermint, as success in uniting is supposed to 
depend upon the Bees having the same scent; 
this scenting process, however, appears to be 
chiefly necessary when the Bees to be united 
are not in possession of uncapped honey, 
and so are unable to gorge themselves when 
smoked. If possible, one of the queens should 
be removed before the uniting operation takes 
place. 

No time must be now lost in removing sections 
and supers from hives, excepting, indeed, in the 
Heather districts, where the honey-gathering 
will continue a few weeks longer, weather per- 
mitting. To remove sections a little smoke 
should be blown amongst them (to quiet the 
Bees), and those that are fixed together with 
propolis separated by a thin knife being passed 
between them. They can then be lifted out of the 
section-case one by one, and any adhering Bees 


found either that the corn is very new, and there- 
fore soft, or it is thrown down in such quantities 
that the Fowls are able to bolt it, and the grains 
press with such force against the outlet to the 
stomach as to close it entirely. Soft grain is 
altogether unsuited for Fowls for this reason, 
and the best samples for poultry are those which 
are mainly made up of somewhat thin grains, 
these being almost always very dry. The soft 
grains, when they lie for any length of time in 
the crop, are certain to swell considerably, 
because they are being soaked in the water 
which the Fowl drinks, and birds with hard 
crops are always thirsty. It may seem absurd 
to talk of a Fowl eating too fast, but there can- 
not be a doubt that it is possible for it to 
do so, and many cases of crop-bound can 
be laid to this cause. In your case it is 
soft food which has caused the mischief, 
which is unusual. You must, however, 
pardon me for saying that it is most unusual 
to feed with middlings alone, and for a 
very good reason. Middlings (or a somewhat 
fine bran) do not possess much adhesive power, 


with hard grain. When this happens it will be 


brushed off on to the alighting board. This 
propolis is a resin-like substance, obtained from 
the Horse Chestnut and different kinds of Pine, 
and is used in the hive in filling up all cracks 
and crevices, and to make all weather-proof for 
the winter. When set itis much harder than 
wax, and when sections or section-crates 
become fixed with this substance they are diffi- 
cult to remove. To cause the Bees to leave the 
sections carbolic acid is sometimes used, 2 oz. of 
the ordinary carbolic being mixed with a quart 
of warm water; in this is steeped a piece of 
calico, large enough to cover the top of the 
section-rack. This having been wrung out as 
dry as possible, is placed upon the top of the 
sections, causing the Bees to at once beat a hasty 
retreat below, when the entire rack of sections 


is removed without the chance of a sting. 


It is more difficult to remove the Bees 


from a bell-glass or straw super, but if these, 


on being lifted from the hive, are taken into a 
dark room or outhouse having a small aperture 
provided for the exit of the Bees, and placed 
upon three or four small blocks of wood, the 
Bees will soon descend and find their way out 
into the open air, and regain their hive. A safe 


way of removing supers is to disconnect them 


from the hive overnight and wedge them up a 


little ; this lowering the temperature will cause 
the Bees to go down into the hive for the sake 
of warmth. The supers can be removed early 
next morning free from Bees. 

It is good policy to melt up all old combs about 
the apiary, as these if left about greatly encour- 
age the increase of that enemy of the hive—the 
wax-moth. Having put the combs into a clean 
vessel with as much soft water as they will 
float in, place upon a clear fire, and occasionally 
stir till all are melted, then strain through a 
canvas-bag into cold water. Then collect. the 
flakes of wax and put them into a saucepan with 
alittle water to prevent burning, and place over 
a slow fire, skimming off the dross as it rises. 
The wax should then be poured into small 
shallow pans or moulds, and allowed to cool 
slowly to prevent cracks and flaws. It can be 
bleached by melting it several times, running 
it into thin cakes, and exposing it to the influ- 
ence of the sun and air when cool. Beautiful 
wax is obtained from old combs by the use of 
the wax-extractor, which is a most useful 


apparatus for this purpose, saving much time 
and labour, 


8. 8. G., Uxbridde. 






























even when they are well mixed with water, but 
are apt to ‘‘cake” in the same way as sand 
would do under similar circumstances. This is 
due to the absence of floury particles, which, if 
present, would allow the operator to mix his 
meals into a fairly dry crumbly mass, such 
as the Fowls like. The middlings, on the 
other hand, when eaten, are swallowed 
wholesale, and, in their dry condition, are 
almost certain to block up the outlet at 
once. The risk is the greater if the 
sample is adulterated, as too many are, with 
sand. The real remedy for hard crops is an 
operation. The bird is held carefully with the 
crop facing the operator, a few feathers are 
plucked off the breast, and an incision is made 
in the upper part of the crop, as far as possible 
from any of the veins, which are easily seen. 
The contents of the crop are then gently 
removed, and the crop should be carefully 
wiped out. The finger should be passed to the 
back of the crop to see that the passage is open, 
after which the two lips of the wound may be 
brought together and fastened with a stitch. 
As there are two distinct skins it is best to tie 
each separately, but the wound soon heals, and 
in most instances the cure is complete. For 
some days the bird should be kept confined, and 
fed sparingly on soft food without any water 
to drink. In the early stages of hard crop it is 
possible to restore digestion by giving a tea- 
spoonful or two of linseed oil, and then gently 
kneading the crop, but this is useless when that 
organ is completely packed.—Dovuring. 


Gas-lime on poultry and rabbit- 
run (J. 7. ).—We cannot lose sight of the fact 
that gas-lime contains poisonous matter which 
destroys everything it touches, so far ag vege- 
tation is concerned. Whether it would have 
the same effect upon Fowls or Rabbits I am 
not prepared to say. I believe, however, the 
Fowls would be inclined to give the lime a 
rather wide berth, if it were possible for them 
to satisfy their requirements elsewhere. The 
Rabbits, too, would naturally seek for more 
dainty morsels if such were obtainable. But you 
cannot prevent either Fowls or Rabbits runnin 
upon the land which has been dressed with the 
gas-lime, and therefore it seems to me the wiser 
plan to run no risks, particularly as caustic-lime 


would answer the same purpose as regard 
purification, and not destroy the Grass which 
you cannot wish to kill. 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


CHICORY AS A WINTER SALAD 
PLANT. 
Tus is but a little known plant in this country, 
but it deserves extensive cultivation in any 
garden where winter salads are in demand on 
account of its wholesomeness and easy culture. 
When Lettuces and other things are scarce 
there is never any difficulty in having plenty of 
Chicory, and it is to a large extent a substitute 
for both Lettuce and Endive. The latter are apt 


to be lost during the winter from various causes; 
but the Chicory is a perfectly hardy root, and if 
seed be sown in time the roots will be strong, 
and like Seakale they may be taken up and 
forced ina dark, warm place when required. If 
this plant is grown for blanching, seed should 
be sown towards the end of June and throughout 
July, for if sown earlier it will nearly always run 
to seed. The great object of the cultivator 
should be to get good strong roots capable of 
producing many leaves when they come to be 
forced. The plant is not particular as to 
situation in the garden, but it should have a 
rather light and moderately rich and deep soil 
for its roots to run into. Being a top-rooter, 
like the Carrot, it sends its Carrot-shaped roots 
straight down into the earth, and when it can 
do so freely the plants are always much stronger 
in consequence. The ground intended for this 
crop should be deeply dug with a spade or fork, 
or trenched (if it has not been so treated in the 
winter time), and the seed then sown in drills 
not less than 15 inches apart, and when the 
seedlings can be handled well they should be 
thinned out to | foot asunder from plant to plant 
in the rows. After this the only attention they 
will require will be hoeing the soil between the 
rows, and watering in dry weather until the 
autumn raincomes. By November or December 
the plants will have shed their leaves and be 
ready to take up for forcing, which is a compa- 
1atively easy matter, and one that entails little 
or no troublesome preparations. When the 
leaves have decayed a number of roots should 
b>» taken up, and laid in soil in some cold shed 
oc other structure, where they will not be frozen, 
and from this store they can be moved in 
b vtches to a warm place for forcing as required. 
This lifting of a number of roots is merely a 
precaution in case of severe frost or a heavy fall 
o: snow occurring, and thus preventing them 
being lifted from the open-air bed wherein the 
main lot should be allowed to remain. The 
quantity of the roots to be forced at a time will, 
of course, depend on the nature of the demand 
for the salad. For a small family as many roots 
as can be put intoa 12-inch pot will be sufficient 
ab onetime. Whether the roots are forced in a 
hed or in pots and boxes they should be buried 
up to one inch of the top of their crowns in 
light soil of any kind, watered, and placed ina 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., and be 
keptin the dark. If a dark shed be not avail- 
able the crowns may be covered with an in- 
verted flower-pot or box, which will do quite 
as well so long as darkness is ensured. In this 


way Chicory is sometimes even forced in a 
corner of a warm kitchen, The leaves soon 
push forth, and they should be cut when they 
are young and tender, and always just before 
they are required for the salad, for which pur- 
pose they are prepared like Lettuce or Endive. 
The roots will push out growth a second and 
even a third time after the first cutting, but 
the shoots are weaker each time of cutting, and 
the better plan will be to introduce a succession 
of fresh roots into warmth before the previous 
supply becomes exhausted. 





Onions.—Spring-sown crops have mostly 
been harvested in the south, but in cooler 
districts the tops are still green. They should 
be got off the ground when the tops show signs 
of ripening, and it would be better to remove 
them at once toa light, dry place under cover 


to assist in maturing the bulbs, as the 
heavy dews will prevent the tops drying 
,up as quickly as would be desired. It is not 


always convenient to spread them out on the 
stage in a vinery from which the crop has been 
cleared, but this is one of the best positions to 
finish them off properly. Failing this, they may 
be placed thinly in a dry frame or pit, covering 
them with the lights when rain is expected. 





PROPAGATING. 


PROPAGATION AND CULTURE OF POIN- 
SETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 


POINSETTIAS are not difficult to grow if a few 
all-important points are kept in view. The 
roots must not be broken more than possible in 
repotting, and the plants when once rooted 
should not be allowed to become starved or pot- 
bound. Sudden changes of temperature are 
injurious, such as shifting the plants from a 
somewhat cool-house or frame in autumn into a 
much warmer position, and the same may be 
said regarding their removal from heat into 
cooler quarters in the younger stages of growth. 
In either case the leaves are liable to be affected. 
Another point is that the roots will die in 
autumn if the plants are allowed to remain too 
long in frames where they are exposed to a con- 
tinued low temperature or too much moisture 
at that season. The general plan now adopted 
is to propagate annually, growing on the plants 
to produce one head of bracts each, and after- 
wards retaining them for a supply of cuttings the 
following year, when they are thrown away. 
For growth in small pots this is the best method, 
but if large branched specimens are required, 
the old plants must be kept and grown on, as 
cuttings when stopped produce only small heads. 
The old plants must be kept in a warm place 
after flowering until June, when they should be 
watered and started to produce cuttings. It is 
best to keep them quite dry during the resting 
period. Plants kept on the shelf of a warm 
potting-shed produced, when started, much 
stronger cuttings than those in a warm-house, 
and watered occasionally. When the cuttings 
are about 3 inches long they should be taken off 
below a joint, with or without a heel, and 


inserted in small pots singly without crocks, 
and placed in a warm, close frame in the propa- 
gating-house. This plan is much better than 
putting several cuttings in a larger pot, as 
injury to the roots when repotting is thereby 
avoided. 

WHEN THE CUTTINGS ARE ROOTED, airshouldbe 
gradually admitted until they are strong enough 
for the open house, when the roots will soon be 
found to have reached the sides of the pots. 
The compost best suited for Poinsettias is a 
rich, rather light one, consisting of about half- 
turfy loam, not broken too fine, with the 
addition of dried cow-manure and leaf-soil in 
about equal proportions. A little soot and 
some broken charcoal are also good additions ; 
the former imparts a dark colour to the leaves, 
and the latter keeps the compost open. Pots of 
sizes to give a gradual shift should be selected ; 
thus cuttings put into 3-inch pots may be trans- 
ferred to 5-inch ones, and those put into 24-inch 
pots may be potted on into 3-inch pots, and 
again into 5-incb ones, in either of which sizes 
they may be flowered. Plenty of light must be 
accorded Poinsettias at all times, or they will 
soon draw up tall and weak. When well 
started after the final potting a better place 
can scarcely be selected for them than a 
frame or pit in which there is a spent hot- 
bed, as the plants can be kept almost touch- 
ing the glass at all times by removing the 
material from underneath as they grow in order 
to lower them. Plenty of air and water with 
a syringing each night and morning will best 
suit their requirements and induce short-jointed 
strong growth. Exposure to full sunshine should 
also be allowed, unless it be unusually hot, 
when a thin shading should be applied on bright 
days. The stock of plants must be removed to 
a somewhat warmer position early in October, 
and they may be gradually introduced to more 
heat in batches as required. The bracts are 
generally formed and nearly developed before 
the flowers open. 


PLENTY OF HEAT AND MOISTURE should be 
given during this stage, and artificial or other 
manure, in order to secure them as large as 
possible ; a temperature of about 60 degs. will 
retain them in beauty for a long time after- 
wards. The height and strength of the plants 
will depend a good deal on the time when they 
were propagated and the strength of the cut- 
tings inserted. The latter is a matter of im- 
portance, weak cuttings being undesirable. 
Cuttings put in as recommended any time in 
August will produce plants a foot or more high 
to come in before Christmas, and it is question- 
able if these are not more useful than others 
that are propagated early in July, anc are conse- 
quently much taller and stronger. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to put in successional batches of 
cuttings that may be obtained from the same 
plants, and so secure plants of both descriptions. 
The old plants of Poinsettias, if required to 
be grown on, should be shaken out and potted 
in somewhat smaller pots than those in which 
they have been growing at starting time. 
They should have been cut back rather hard, 
as if long old shoots are left the best young 
ones always proceed from their points, and the 
plants are thereby made leggy. Such shoots 
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may, however, be utilised for early cuttings, 
and secondary growths encouraged for the old 
plants. The after cultivation may be very 
similar to that recommended for plants from 
cuttings, with the addition of larger pots, and 
consequently more space. te 


GARDEN WORK.’ 


Conservatory.—The conservatory ought 
to be bright now with early-flowering Chrysan- 
themums, scarlet Salvias, scarlet ‘‘Geranium” 
Raspail Improved, Tuberoses, Heaths, Bouvar- 
dias, ete. There will be a brave show of 
Chrysanthemums from this until Christmas, but 
the brightest thing with us at this moment is 
the scarlet Salvia splendens grandiflora. There 
will, of course, where the conservatory is to be 
kept gay all winter, be relays and plants coming 
on, including Chrysanthemums in variety, 
Begonias, Tree Carnations, Genistas, Heaths, 
Epacris, Chorozemas, Eupatoriums, and many 
bulbs in variety, The most useful forcing bulbs 
for making a show in the conservatory are 
Narcissus in considerable variety. The earliest 
should now be making roots in various sized 
pots ready to be placed in a little heat when the 
roots are ready. Early Tulips will make a good 
show, and they may be used in various ways in 
therooms. ‘To give length of stem they should 
be started in a subdued light. They will start 
very well under the stage, and this will draw up 
the stems and make them more valuable, for 
unless this is done the flower will open as soon 
as they are out of the ground, and of course this 
spoils their effectiveness. Roman Hyacinths 
when well rooted may be placed in heat if 
required to flower early. Cyclamens will now 
be coming into flower, and a group always looks 
pretty. Double Primulas also are effective in a 
small way. The Marguerite Carnations are very 
easy to grow, and seedlings raised in heat in 
spring will now be in flower. They may be 
either grown on singly in 5-inch pots or three 
plants in a 6-inch pot. The last way of growing 
them is the most effective for the conservatory. 
There has been frost in some districts, though 
not severe enough to do any harm, but wise 
people will have all their tender plants under 
cover now; but the light may be left open at 
night so long as the weather keeps warm. At 
present it has not been necessary to use fires 
but flowers will soon decay unless a little fire’ 
heat is used in damp weather or on cold nights, 


Stove.—This house will have received all 
the plants back from other houses now, and 
Poinsettias, Begonias, &c., from pots, and it will 
be advisable to use the vaporiser to destroy 
any stray insects which may have been intro- 
duced, and so start clean. Regular fires will 
also be necessary to keepsup a night tempera- 
ture of not less than 60 degs. to 65 degs., the 
lowest point being reached about sunrise in the 
morning. Shade will not be required now, and 
the syringe should be used with care, so as not 
to saturate plants in bloom or Maiden-hair 
Ferns, if any are grown in the house. Recently 
potted plants must be watered with care, so as 
not to sour the soil before it is occupied by the 
roots. This is the best season to cart a stock of 
potting soil and stack it in ridge-shaped heaps 
to get ready for the spring potting. More loam 
is used now than was formerly the case, as the 
plants make firmer and sturdier growth in it, 
and may be grown in smaller pots. 


Hard-wooded plants have now all been 
housed, and if the watering bas been properly 
attended to they will be all the better for their 
outing. Give night air for the present unless 
it is frosty or wet with gales of wind. Any 
specimen plant which requires retraining should 
have attention as soon as possible. Thin the 
buds of Camellias if too numerous, and give 
weak soot-water occasionally. Azaleas also, if 
at all potbound, will benetit from the same 
treatment. These plants are rather subject to 
thrip, and if there is any suspicion of their pre- 
sence, vaporise the house, as it will save expense 
and trouble in the future. Winter-flowering 
Heaths are coming in bloom, and there are 
many winter-flowering plants among hard- 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 





wooded subjects that will be moved to the con- 
servatory for a time by-and-bye. Be specially 
careful with the watering. ake sure a plant 
is dry before watering, and then give enough to 
moisten all the roots, 

Potting orchard-house trees.—Lose 
no time in shifting into larger pots any trees 
which may require more root-space. Pot very 
firmly, using the best turfy loam, with a few 
bones and a sprinkle of soot. Liquid-manure 
can be given when the trees are bearing, so that 
now the loam had better not be overloaded with 
manure. Young trees from the open ground 
should be lifted and potted as soon as wood and 
foliage areripe. After potting stand them on 
a coal-ash bed, and protect them with litter 
round the pots when frost comes. 


Early Peach-house.—Examine the bor- 
ders to make sure the roots are sufficiently moist. 
Theinside borders very often get toodry. Ihave 
seen many instances of it; and then the diffi- 
culty of a thorough moistening is great, but 
this must be done if the trees are to do any 
more good. Most of the failures of Peaches 
under glass with inside borders are due to this 
cause. 

Pits and frames.—Cyclamens and Primu- 
las should be taken to a light house and placed 
on shelves near the glass, where a little fire- 
heat can be given when necessary. Zonal 
‘‘Geraniums” grown for winter blooming and 
Tree Carnations in bud must have a light 
position ina night temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. 

Window gardening.—It is quite time 
the early-flowering bulbs were potted and 
plunged in ashes outside. Karly Hyacinths 
may be put in glasses and placed in a cool posi- 
tion in the dark. 

Outdoor garden.—The long drought has 
had a bad effect in many gardens, and one of 
the lessons to be learnt is to take measures for 
improving the site where hardy plants have to be 
planted. In the coming autumn there is much 
work to be done in deepening and improving the 
soil of the herbaceous and Rose-beds. This is 
especially the case in small and moderate-sized 
gardens in the suburbs of towns. The town 
gardener often is placed at a disadvantage in 
the matter of soil, and very often the place has 
been turned upside down by the builder. To 
make things suitable for the better class of hardy 
flowers and Roses, manure and richer soil must 
be introduced, and the land broken up. This 
work may be set about at once—or, at least, as 
soon as rain comes, to enable the plants to be 
moved safely. The best course is to take every- 
thing up and lay them in temporarily some- 
where, and then thoroughly break up and 
improve the site. There is a growing demand 
for Tea Roses, and owners of gardens are 
becoming alive to their value as perpetual 
bloomers, and in the sheltered garden, at any 
rate, their reported tenderness is a myth, and 
it is better to spend money upon improving the 
soil than on insecticides. 


Fruit garden.—It is thought by some that 
the present season has been more suitable for 
ripening up the wood and inducing fertility than 
any we have had lately. But the drought has 
been too severe and prolonged for really healthy 
growth, and there is such a condition as prema- 
ture ripening. My experience suggests that 
both very dry seasons and wet, cold seasons are 
not so suitable for anything as when things 
move along steadily in a normal manner. The 
season has been fertile in insect life, as all dry 
seasons are. There will -be more of the moth 
and weevil family to be dealt with next season, 
and measures should be taken to reduce their 
numbers as soon asthe leavesfall. Fresh lime is 
a cheap insecticide, and it is one of the constitu- 
ents of ail good fruit soils, and where it is defi- 
cient it should be used freely over the branches 
when they are damp in winter. Old plantations 
of Strawberries have suffered much from the 
drought where no help has been given, and in 
most gardens it has been impossible to water ; 
but mulch of some kind might have been more 
freely used. Then, again, heavily-laden fruit- 
trees should have had the crop thinned, and 
8)me extra nourishment given. A deeply-hoed 
Sirface is better than nothing, as it attracts 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. 


Vegetable garden.—Clear off old 
exhausted Peas and Beans, and any vacant land 
may be trenched as opportunity serves. Do 
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everything possible to deepen and improve the 
soil, and then a dry season will not do much 
harm. There may possibly be a scarcity in 
Winter Greens, and a good supply of spring 
Cabbage will be valuable, so plant a larger 
breadth than usual, and one of the small early 
kinds may be planted thickly on the warm 
border to use as Coleworts, Cucumbers planted 
now in a warm-house will come in useful through 
the winter. Train up the main stems without 
stopping until within 1 foot or 18 inches of the 
top of the house. It adds much to the strength 
and vigour of the plants, and all the vigour will 
be required before the winter is over. Rochford’s 
is a good Cucumber for winter, because of its 
vigour. Continue to make up Mushroom-beds 
as fast as material comes to hand. Do not use 
old spawn. Most of the Mushroom failures may 
be traced to this cause. It is impossible to say 
how long spawn may remain good, as so much 
depends upon its keeping, but itis better not to 
buy spawn from anyone who has only a limited 
demand and consequently a slow sale. It will 
soon be time to complete the earthing of the late 
Celery. Keep the soil out gf the hearts of 
the plants. Never have an empty frame standing 
about now. Fill up with Lettuces and Endive. 
E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEEER’S WORK, 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

October 9th.—Commenced clearing some of the 
beds in flower garden for planting with spring 
flowers. Potted off seedling Ferns from boxes. 
The sorts include Pterises, Maiden-hairs, Poly- 
podiums, etc. Cleared one of the herbaceous 
borders. Manured and trenched the ground. 
Shall replant in a different way as soon as the 
ground has settled. Filled a frame with Calceo- 
laria-cuttings. Potted up a lot of ‘‘ Geraniums ” 
we want to keep for cuttings in spring. 
Trenched and manured a bed for Tea Roses. 

October 10th.—Planted bulbs of various kinds 
in flower garden, including Snowdrops, Crocuses, 
Scillas, and Narcissus. <A lot of Daffodils that 
were forced last season have been planted out 
alongside a Thorn-hedge in the orchard. Our 
ambition is to have Dattodils everywhere in good- 
sized masses. Earthed up Celery and Leeks, 
Filled another frame with Lettuces. Mustard 
and Cress are now sown under glass. Moved 
‘‘Geranium’”’-cuttings from the open air to 
greenhouse. 

October 11th.—Commenced the root-pruning 
of several over-luxuriant Apple and other fruit- 
trees. Removed several old wall-trees, and 
prepared the sites for other trees that have been 
trained on another wall near. Filled a turf-pit 
with Lettuce-plants. Potted more bulbs for 
forcing. Commenced laying down the late 
Broccoli. Took off shoots from Gooseberries 
suitable for cuttings; prepared and planted 
them. Lifted a lot of Mint-roots for forcing. 


October 12th.—Gathered the largest of the 
green Tomatoes outside, and placed indoors to 
ripen. Shifted late Cinerarias into 5-inech and 
6-inch pots. Rearranged conservatory to make 
room for groups of Chrysanthemums now open- 
ing flowers. Moved the stock of hardy plants 
intended for forcing by-and-bye to cold-house to 
be moved on asrequired. Watered Mushroom- 
beds with warm liquid-manure. Covered out- 
side beds rather heavier with long litter. 

October 13th.—Finished planting Carnations, 
Pinks, and Pansies. Filled several beds 
with hardy annuals, such as Silene compasta, 
Limnanthus Douglasi. Several beds have been 
filled with Golden Wallflowers and Forget-me- 
nots. Dwarf Cannas and Begonias have betn 
lifted and placed in boxes under stage in green- 
house, with a little sand sprinkled among them. 
Lifted Dahlias and Salvia patens. ; 

October 14th.—Potted and boxed a lot of Lily 
of the Valley. Commenced clearing a piece of 
ground for planting a choice lot of flowering 
trees and shrubs. ‘he ground will be trenched 
and all old roots taken out. Top-dressed Cucum- 
bers which are bearing freelynow. Allinferior 
or deformed roots are taken off as soon as seen. 
Cut the last of the Melons, and cleared out the 
plants. 





Physalis Franchetti.—Beds of this are 
very striking and conspicuous. The calyces are 
well coloured, and impart quite an unusual 
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glow to the beds when seen from a distance. 
The plant will scarcely do for beds which are 
required to look bright during summer, but it is 
well suited for growing in less prominent posi- 
tions or in corners where it can get ample sun- 
light and a rich soll. Where dried flowers and 
Grasses are appreciated in winter for drawing- 
room decoration they come in most useful. 
There are one or two points in its culture that 
need special attention if well-furnished stems 
and bold, fully-developed, and highly-coloured 
pods are to be had. To grow them crowded is 
to court failure, as not only do the growths 
become drawn and weakly, but the flowers are 
few and far between. Moreover, if September 
and October should turn out wet, many of the 
calyces will rot. What is required is to thin 
out the growths freely in spring so that plenty 
of sun and air can reach them, and to support 
them, when some 9 inches to 12 inches high, 
with some neat sprigs. The tops that are cut 
from Pea-sticks are good for the purpose. The 
orange-coloured calyces look well mixed with 
Honesty, and placed in large vases or orna- 
mental bowls. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ROSEUM. 


THE Mesembryanthemum in the illustration 
was given to me under the doubtful name of 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LEAF-RUST. 
(IN REPLY TO “‘ W. B. N.”) 


THE larger lot of leaves which you sent us were 
of a somewhat mixed character, the plants 
appearing to be suffering from the effects of too 
much water, or else through being potted into soil 
of too retentive a character. Others seemed to be 
badly affected with a new disease, and one par- 
ticularly partial to the Chrysanthemum, and now 
generally known as Chrysanthemum leaf-rust. 
Also the single leaf, enclosed in a separate paper, 
is undoubtedly affected by the leaf-rust, and we 
regret to inform you that, of all the enemies to 
Chrysanthemum culture to whose attacks the 
plants have been subjected, this is certainly one 
of the worst. 

There appears to be some doubt as to where 
the disease originated—some growers say 
America, others affirm that it was France 
—but, as the result of careful inquiry, it 
appears to have broken out in_ several 


|countries, each some distance removed from 


the other, at one and the same time. The 
disease has been seen, in some instances, on 
young plants or cuttings quite early in the 





M. roseum. I first saw it at Madeira, where 
its bright rose-crimson flowers hung down from 





year, and, with the removal of affected leaves, 
|seems to have disappeared until, with the 





Mesembryanthemum roseum, 


many a mirante just as the Carnations do from | 
the balconies in Spain. It is a charming plant 
also for English gardens, and has a preference 
for the seaside, where its growth is more 
compact and its flowers most abundant. It is 
the only one of its race I have found hardy 
enough to live out during a mild winter on the 
north-east coast of England, and it makes such 
an effect of colour the second summer that friends 
who are familiar with the big Mesembryanthe- 
mum pomeridianum, so abundant on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, have been surprised into 
thinking it the same plant. In reality it is, 
however, a inuch better thing, flowering con- 
tinuously for six months at least, while the big 
species hardly lasts six weeks. There is also a 
pure white form of M. roseum which is even 
*more lovely in some folks’ eyes than the type, 
and makes an excellent groundwork to a dark 
‘‘Geranium” like Jacoby when thinly planted. 
' Altogether these two varieties deserve more 

notice than they have yet gained, being nearly 
hardy, most effective, easily propagated, and 
lasting in flower from June to December in any 
sunny seaside garden. E. H. Woopatt, 


Primula Poissoni is an interesting as well 
as a free-flowering species, with blossoms of a 
lilac shade, and growing quite a foot high. 
Individually, however, the flowers are not 
large, and for this reason the plants should be 





set rather closely together and in groups of 
about a score, 


approach of our late summer, the rust has 
appeared in even greater virulence than before. 
The suddenness with which quite a large pro- 
portion of an extensive collection may become 
affected is a matter which gives one much 
anxiety. A collection of plants, apparently in 
the pink of condition one day, may, two days 
after, be so seriously affected that the plants so 
affected—to save the whole collection—should be 
treated in the most drastic manner. They 
should immediately be isolated, and the leaves 
which appear to be suffering severely should 
be picked off and burnt, and the others remain- 
ing on the plants should be syringed with a 
solution made up of 4 an ounce of sulphide of 
potassium to a gallon of water, and this mix- 
ture applied to the under part of the leaves 
more particularly, either with a sponge or small 
syringe. This should be repeated at intervals, 
and not only should the leaves with the rust on 
them be treated in this way, but those appar- 
ently not affected too, as the aim of the grower 
must be to prevent the disease from spreading. 
Experts of plant diseases state that the leaf-rust 
is a fungus, a Puccinia, and that the little grubs 
are feeding on the spores of the fungus, also that 
one leaf will give off thousands of spores, which 
will affect hundreds of plants in a short time. 
While there may be hope of checking the 
ravages of the disease on the plants for the first 
time attacked, and taken in hand at onze, it is 
to the apparently intact leaves that the chief 
attention should be directed, and if these be 


‘treated to a few applications of Bordeaux- 
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mixture, or sulphide of potassium already sug- 
gested, there is hope that we may keep the evil 
in check, if not absolutely stamp out the dis- 
ease. That extreme measures must be adopted 
is an acknowledged fact by all competent 
authorities, as the matter is one of vital impor- 
tance to all Chrysanthemum growers. If the 
flower is to retain the hold upon the thousands 
of growers who now find so much pleasure 
and recreation in bringing the flowers to 
perfection, every possible means should be 
taken to minimise the evil. No doubt highly- 
fed plants grown in pots are the first 
to suffer, and while some state that plants 
growing in the open border are free from 
the leaf-rust, others are equally prepared to 
state that this does not apply in their case. 
You will therefore see very readily how far- 
reaching are the effects of the disease under 
notice. It is gratifying, therefore, to learn 
that the executive committee of the National 
Chrysanthemum Society realise the seriousness 
of affairs at the moment, as that enthusiastic 
grower, Mr. Percy Waterer, of Fawkham, 
raised the question of this new infliction at 
their last meeting, and so important was the 
matter considered to be that a small sub- 
committee was appointed, with authority to 
secure the best professional advice, and to make 
arrangements for a conference to be held on the 
first day of the N.C.S. October show (11th inst.) 
at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, when it 
is expected there will be a large attendance of 
growers and others interested in the flower. 
That some good must result from the conference 
goes without saying, and the N.CS. are to be 
congratulated on having taken action so 
promptly. All readers interested should make 
a point of being present, when it is hoped some 
special knowledge will be diffused, and which 
with united effort should be preductive of much 
good. 





*Chrysanthemum-buds failing 
(Stubbs, Brixton Hill).—The buds you submit to 
us appear to have suffered from the exceptional 
heat of the late summer. The present season is 
quite remarkable for the number of failures in 
the bud selection, and this may safely be 
attributed to the hot and trying weather which 
succeeded the period of bud retention. Wecan 
fully appreciate the fact of your keeping the 
surroundings of the buds and plants in a moist 
condition at the time alluded to above, and feel 
quite satisfied that this is of considerable benefit 
at such a period. The buds appear to have 
developed satisfactorily for a time, and then 
to have gone off into a state of dry rot in 
the centre. On all hands, and in different parts 
of the country, this aspect of bud failure seems 
to have been quite the ordinary experience of 
growers. And, to militate against a recurrence 
of such a failure, we strongly advise you to shade 
your buds from the direct rays of the sun, more 
especially during the hottest part of the day. 
Many methods of carrying out this remedy 
might be suggested, and the simple system of 
tying small muslin bags over the buds when they 
are secured, and under circumstances similar to 
those of the present season, should prove of 
great value in preserving the buds, and also in 
ensuring their development. In retaining the 
buds of W. Tricker so early as the last week in 
July you made a grave mistake, as this is quite 
a month too early for this easily grown sort. 
Instead of retaining the buds at the time you 
mention, you had far better have sent on the 
growths to the next bud, which would have 
developed their buds in ample time for 
making large and handsome flowers. By 
retaining the buds so early as July of 
sorts of this description the buds seem 
predisposed to fail. Regarding Mme. Carnot, 
the bud you sent of this sort appeared 
to be suffering from the same cause as the other 
variety mentioned. Of this variety and its two 
or three sports there have probably been more 
failures this year than with any other Chrysan- 
themum in cultivation. The vigorous character 
of the growth, and the long, stout footstalk, 
seem just the kind of growth to fail as your 
buds have. Many of our leading growers have 
to record failure this season, and the most suc- 
cessful individual among them managed to save 
his buds, which are now swelling beautifully, 
by placing his plants in a cool and airy green- 
house, and where the shade of a blind sheltered 
the tender buds during their early history. This 
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is quite an exceptional instance, and so well has 
the treatment succeeded that growers of these 
strong sorts would be well advised to follow the 
same rule for themselves. Retaining the buds 
of Madame Carnot about the second week in 
August, as you did, should, under ordinary 
circumstances, give you good results, and pro- 
bably would have done so this season had you 
thought to shade your buds as suggested above. 
Others, too, have failed because of the dry 
weather, combined with a too liberal supply of 
liquid-manures after the buds were set. This 
is a frequent source of failure, and cannot be 
too strongly emphasised, Madame Carnot does 
not want too much manure, either in the potting 
compost or in the water-can, and, like many 
other white sorts, resents such liberality in 
stimulants. We do not believe in the sug- 
gestion you make that the close involucre of 
bracts retained a drop of water, which acted as 
a burning-glass with the hot sun. The syring- 
ing or watering overhead would be done in the 
afternoon or evening, and the moisture would 
be dissipated before the sun attained much 
power next day. 


Early Chrysanthemums. —In Gar- 
DENING, October Ist, p. 479, it says that white 
and yellow Grunerwald are sports, but this is 
not correct. The white variety was a seedling 
from Grunerwald, the yellow a sport from the 
white. But ifany of your readers do get a pure 
white or yellow sport I should like to know of 
it. But such oddities as Ethel Amsden (the 
green Morel) one can hardly expect to come so 
good. Both the white and yellow Grunerwald 
are exactly alike except in colour.—W. WELLS, 
Earlswood Nurseries, Redhill. 





“FLORIDA VELVET BEAN.” 
To THE EprITorR oF ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—In answer to a correspondent there was 
a long article on this Bean in the Spectator, 
some weeks ago, and I send you a few extracts 
for the benefit of your correspondent. The 
writer calls it ‘‘the wonderful Velvet Bean.” 
Up to two years ago it was grown mainly asa 
trellis shade, but afterwards became recognised 
as an invaluable forage for all kinds of stock, as 
a phenomenal fertiliser for Orange and fruit- 
trees, and for the soil aswell. He calls it ‘‘an 
air-plant,” and that is, should grow well in 
almost any kind of soil that will grow ‘‘ Corn” 
(7.e., Maize ?), as it is not tropical. In rich 
good soil it will grow 50 feet to 60 feet. It 
has had its home in Florida for twenty years, 
and is known as ‘‘ the Climber.” 

‘“ As a porch or trellis-shade, with its beauti- 
ful dark green foliage and its long pendent 
down-hanging purple bloom, it is truly lovely.” 
It produces pods in clusters of from two to 
twenty, all along the Vine at intervals of from 
10 inches to 20 inches. The analysis of the 
Bean is as follows: Nitrogen, 54 per cent. ; 
crude protein, 19; fibre, 8; fat, 6; moisture, 
12. And it can also be used in a dry state for 
table use. The rest of the article is its 
description as a farm crop, and sounds marvel- 
lous. The writer is a Captain E. A. Wilson, 
Orlando, Florida, U.S.A., and on receipt of 
stamp will send any more information desired. 
{ have planted some of the Beans, and they 
grow most rapidly, about 2 inches a night. 

Catcrouus, S. Devon. 








Polygonatum verticillatum. — Now 
that the tops of this tall and distinct Solomon’s 
Seal are turning a bright yellow, with the leaves 
still held at right angles with the almost erect 
stout stems, the bright scarlet berries (also just 
at their best colour) are best displayed for 
autumn effect. It may be stated that the leaves 
are in more or less distant whorls, as in the 
case of the Panther Lilies, and not in pairs, 
wing-fashion, as on most of the genus, and the 
berries being in whorls, too, immediately at the 
junction of leaves with stem, their effect just 
now is that of a string or ring of coral beads 
loosely hung round the stem at every set or 
whorl of foliage; stature 3 feet; a splendid 
waterside plant. 

Erigeron speciosus superbus.— This well- 
known border plant is still yielding a large number of its 
showy blossoms, much larger than the largest of the 
Michaelmas Daisies now flowering in such numbers. Few 
plants are more easily grown than the above, and fewer 


still provide such a profusion of blossoms from June to 
October, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


A BROOM RAPE (OROBANCHE ERYNGI). 


I am sending herewith a photograph of what I 
presume to be an Orobanche Eryngi. The origin 
of this plant is somewhat strange, as I believe 
the species are very rarely met with in this 
neighbourhood. There are growing here in the 
open garden many species of Eryngiums, but 
there has not been a single instance of any para- 
sitical visitations upon any species. Neither 
did this select an Eryngium as its host, but 
visited a Humea elegans, and there enjoyed all 
the luxuries that its host had to bestow upon it. 
It settled itself upon the root close to the stem 
of the plant, and there grew and bloomed vigo- 
rously. The Humea had been in the same pot 
for months, and was approaching the end of 
its blooming before any sign of a guest 
appeared. On its first appearance it gave 
one the impression of a sucker sprung from 
the base of the Humea, but as it grew on and 
developed it proved to be a plant of a very 
different character. It commenced flowering 
when but an inch or so from the ground and 
bloomed the entire length of the stem, which 
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A Broom Rape (Orobanche Fryngi). From a photograph 
by Mr. R. W. Hodder, Ponsonby, Torquay. 


was from 18 inches to 2 feet, and if allowed to 
remain undisturbed to all appearance would 
have gone on blooming for a length of 
time, because by the time one had bloomed 
to the end another was ready to commence, 
and so it continued to send up stem after 
stem. Now, very curiously, out of a batch 
of many Humea growing in the same house, 
this was the only plant with a visitor. 
Perhaps it might have been the only host 
agreeable to the guest. It is not a rare occur- 
rence for the Humea to have a visitation from 
this class of parasite. As this class of parasite 
is looked upon by some as decidedly interest- 
ing, are they not sometimes sown by the side 
of the host plants which they particularly 
affect ? Tats Valle isk 





SWEET PEAS. 


THESE are deservedly popular, and their popu- 
larity is likely to extend, in consequence of the 
great improvements that have been made in a 
comparatively short period. There are now in 
existence many varieties so beautiful and strik- 
ing that they have been named. I think, how- 
ever, this has been carried a little too far, for 


there is no denying the fact that shades barely 
perceptible characterise varieties totally differ- 
entinname. There are a great many that are 
too much alike. There is always a danger of 
this happening. Though we are glad to accept 
anything new and distinct, and welcome it by a 
name under which we can henceforth be sure of 
obtaining it, if naming is pursued too freely 
confusion results. It will be so among Sweet 
Peas ; in fact, it is so now, for a great man 

have no opportunities to try and test and find 
out the distinct ones, and therefore they are not 
known to many. Princess Beatrice is a Sweet 
Pea that everyone who loves the flower at all 
must admire. It is of a clear, soft pink shade, 


with a bright carmine shading in the upper 


petals. There are two or three kinds somewhat 
like it, but not one quite so beautiful. Countess 
of Radnor, of a soft, pale mauve tint, too, is a 
striking and choice variety, and when better 
known will have many admirers. Sweet Peas 
are so easily grown that they may truly be 
called everybody’s flower. We ought to find a 
place for them somewhere, be the garden ever 
so small, and if any unsightly object is to be 
screened from view for the summer, what is 
there better than these? Next to their exceed- 
ing beauty when growing we must take into 
account 

THEIR VALUE AND USEFULNESS for cutting. 
They may be cut in unlimited quantities, and it 
is wise todoso. If the flowers are not cut they 
fade and produce seed, and, unless seed-pods are 
removed, the flowering season is a short one. 
When I cut them—and I use quantities for 
indoor vases—I do not merely cut the flower- 
spike, but the shoot as well. In the first place, 
t is not possible to arrange Sweet Peas prettily 
ind informally unless they are cut in this way. 
No foliage suits them so well as their own. 
Although at first it appears to be a sacrifice—a 
ruthless destruction of future blossoms—as a 
matter of fact, the very practice ensures con- 
tinuity of bloom. The shoot that is thus 
stopped breaks out into many laterals, and these 
are quickly in flower. It is only by hard cut- 
ting that we find out what an amazing quantity 
vf bloom asmall row of Sweet Peas will produce, 
and the results are even better than come from 
closely picking off the seed-pods, as in this case 
the climbing shoots keep lengthening without 
pinching, and unless provided with very tall 
sticks they reach the top and fall over. By 
persistent cutting the plants are never out of 
reach, and though we strip the row of flowers 
to-day, before a week is past they are abundant 
again. Those that have many friends to whom 
they like to give flowers can be generous indeed 
if they grow Sweet Peas. Not only do they 


look well and last when cut, but they travel 


well, and, above all, their refreshing sweetness 
is universally appreciated, as there is nothing 
faint, heavy, or oppressive in their scent. Their 
successful culture is summed up in a few words. 
First, prepare the ground thoroughly by digging 
and enriching it with manure. Sow early in 
February if weather permits, but in any case in 
March. Do not sow too thickly, as the plants 
branch freely. Birds and slugs must be watched 
for ; dusting the plants with soot, when damp 
with dew or rain, makes the shoots distasteful to 
either class of depredators, and, in addition, 
promotes healthy growth. Stakes should be 
given before the plants are too tall, and then all 
that remains is to keep them from seeding, and 
they are a source of pleasure and enjoyment for 
five months at least. A. 


FAIR MAIDS OF FRANCE (RANUNCULUS. 


ACONITIFOLIUS PLENUS). 


One of the most important items in connection 
with the success of this plant under cultivation 
is planting it at a seasonable time. Many. 
plants, the more vigorous and continuous-root- 
ing perennials in particular, may be successfully 
planted at almost any season of the year. 
There are others, however, including this 
plant, that should be planted at the right time. 
Like many other members of Ranunculacex, 
this pretty herbaceous kind, well known by 
the familiar name of Fair Maids of France, 
sends out its long, tapering, fleshy roots hori« 
zontally from the crown. In single tufts the 
roots often radiate all around the crown. 
When such things are replanted in full growth 
these roots are usually gathered in bunches 
in the hand and laid into a spade-cut trench, 
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not infrequently to perish, as little or no 
soil comes between them. A much better way 
than this would be to open a hole a foot across, 
and, having carefully laid out the roots in a 
natural way, to replace the soil about them. 
Better still, plant the roots as early as possible in 
autumn, or, at any rate, while the crowns still 
remain in a dormant condition. 
deeply dug and manured, a good group may be 
planted thus: Remove the soil to about 4 inches 
deep for a space of 2 feet across, or as large as the 
material at disposal will allow. Place in the 
crowns at 6 inches apart, spreading the roots out 
horizontally, covering again gently when all are 
thus arranged. - If the soil be wet, much tread- 
ing should be avoided, but a fair firming with the 
fingers about the roots may be indulged in with 
advantage. Ifashady and quite moist spot is 
available, such a place will suit this plant as well 
as the single or typical kind. Indeed, the latter 
plant possesses quite a fairy-like appearance 
when fully established in semi-boggy places, the 
plants being literally covered with snow-white 
flowers for weeks together. E. 





CARNATION MISS JOLIFFE. 


THE photograph shows a plant of Miss Joliffe 
variety, 2} years old, 5 feet 4 inches high, and 
had over 120 buds and blooms upon 
it. The photograph was taken on 
August 1, 1898. 

J. A. REpForp. 





THE GLADWIN. 


Tuis Iris, whose Latin title of 
Tris fcetidissima has been gained 
by the disagreeable smell given 
off by the plant when bruised, is 
one of our two native Irises, the 
other being the yellow Water 
Flag (Iris pseudo-acorus), Such 
popularity as the Gladwin enjoys, 
which, indeed, is less than its de- 
serts, is net to be ascribed to its 
blossoms, which are of a dull, 
leaden hue, but to the beauty of its 
seed-pods when, in chill October, 
the brown integument bursts and 
discloses the double rows of 
large, orange-scarlet seeds, which, 
cut with stalks one or two feet 
long, make such charraing indoor 
decorations in the dull season of 
the year. For arrangements with 
the berries of the Gladwin there 
are many spoils of the autumn 
garden and hedgerow that associate 
well, such as the Winter Cherries 
with their calyces of brilliant 
orange, the fruits of the. Passion- 
flower, of a lighter shade of the 
same colour, coral-pink Spindle- 
wood berries, the scarlet Bryony 
trails, Snow Berries (Symphori- 
carpus), and the seed-vessels of 
Old Man’s Beard (Clematis Vit- 
alba), that hang like grey smoke- 
wreaths from tree and rocky ledge. 
As an ornamental plant, especially 
for rough places, the Gladwin is 
not to be despised. In the south- 
west many a thinly-planted wood is carpeted 
with its tough, arching flag-leaves, from which, 
after the trees are bare of foliage, the triple 
heads of the sundered seed-pods gleam brightly 
under the leaden skies. A vigorous and sturdy 
grower is this Iris when once established, and 
holds its own, apparently without an effort, on 
stony quarry-bank or among the rank growth 
of a Devon hedgerow. There is a variegated 
variety that is worthy of a place in the garden, 
and is, seemingly, as hardy as the type. It is 
sometimes used for planting in vases with good 
effect, as its foliage is lasting and it is of easy 
culture. 8. W. F. 





Hieracium aurantiacum. — Though 
quite an easily grown plant in almost any posi- 
tion, there is a greater value in this species 
when planted on dry sunny banks or similar 
places, especially where the plants get the early 
morning sun. In full sun the plant blooms 
profusely for a long season, and the colour also 
is distinct. The flowers quickly close when the 
warmth of the sun is past. 
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Carnation Miss Joliffe. 
J. A. Redford, Swinton, Lancs, 








ROSES. 


ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. 


I snounp be glad if you could inform me 
whether it is advisable to obtain Roses on their 
own roots. There seems to be some conflict of 
opinion on the point. I do not require the 
Roses for exhibition, but for cutting, therefore 
wish for a succession of flowers. Our soil is 
somewhat heavy, and the climate rather damp, 
but what Roses I have (about one hundred 
H.P., H.T.,and China, but not on their own 
roots) do fairly well. If you recommend Roses 
on their own roots, I should be obliged if you 
would tell me the names of the best (freest 
flowering, especially in autumn) for this 
purpose ? iba: 
*,." You ask us if we think it is advisable to 
have Roses upon their own roots—that is to say, 
Roses struck from cuttings and not budded or 
grafted, and we unhesitatingly answer ‘‘ Yes,” 
especially as you do not require them for 
exhibition, but for cutting and successional 
blooming. You also desire a list of the freest- 
flowering and good autumnals, and such a list 
must necessarily consist mainly of the lovely Tea- 
scented and Hybrid Tea-scented. Wemust point 


‘out to you that there is considerable difficulty 


From a photograph sent by Mr. 


in purchasing these tribes upon their own roots 
owing, doubtless, to their more expensive pro- 
pagation. In our climate it is necessary to 
employ artificial heat in their production, con- 
sequently the plants would be in pots. You 
would do well, therefore, to defer planting pot- 
grown plants until April. If you can store 
them in cold-pits we should advise you to pur- 
chase now, otherwise take your chance of 
obtaining plants in the spring. As your soil is 
heavy you should lighten it for the Teas and 
H.T.’s by adding some road grit or sand, and 
some burnt garden refuse would also be bene- 
ficial. Raise the beds or borders a little above 
the ground level, and afford abundant drainage 
by placing some brick rubble about 30 inches 
below the surface. We might say we have 
found dwarf Roses budded upon the Brier to 
give grand results, and on cold soils such plants 
are often more successful than those upon their 
own roots. 

We should recommend the following kinds 
for successional flowering. We can only name 
a few, but there are many other varieties almost 
as good for the purpose named : 
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Hysrip Prrentuars. — Alfred Colomb, 
Baronne de Maynard, C. Lefebvre, Countess of 
Oxford, Dr. Andry, Dupuy Jamain, Ella 


Gordon, General Jacqueminot, Gloire de Mar- 
gottin, Gustave Piganeau, John Hopper, Mme. 
A. de Rougemont, Mme. Bois, Mme. V. Verdier, 
Marie Baumann, Marquise de Castellane, Mer 
veille de Lyon, Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. S. Craw 
ford, Pride of Waltham, Ulrich Brunner, V. 
Verdier, V. Hugo. 

Bovursons.—Mme. J. Pereire, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison. 

Cuinas.—Cramoisie Superieure, 
Messimy, Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tgas.— Anna Ollivier, Belle Lyonnaise, 
Enchantress, G. Nabonnand, Hon. E. Gifford, 
Mme. Falcot, Mme. Charles, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Lambard, Marie d’Orleans, Marie Van 
Houtte, Sylph. 

Hysrip Tras. — Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Cameens, Caroline Testout, Grace Darling, 
Kaiserin Aug. Victoria, La France, Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Princess Bonnie, 
Viscountess Folkestone. 


Mme. UL. 





ROSES FOR A LARGE BED. 

(IN REPLY To ‘‘ A WovtvLp-BE RosE-crRow ER.’’) 
Ir properly planted with suitable kinds, your 
27-feet Rose-bed will make a grand display 
upon your very large lawn. You say there is a 
dead Wellingtonia in centre of bed, and you 
propose to cover the trunk with Clematis. 
This is a very happy idea, as Clematis of the 
Jackmani tribe associate well with Roses. We 
should recommend you to plant this bed in six 
circles.- The first should be 3 feet from centre, 
and would take five plants 3 feet apart. These 
might be rambling Roses, such as Crimson 
Rambler, Félicité-Perpetue, Flora, etc., and 
could be trained upon iron pillars and festooned 
to the Wellingtonia. This would then afford 
sufficient light for the Clematis; at least, for 
along time. The remaining circles would be 
2 feet apart, requiring respectively twelve, 
seventeen, twenty-three, twenty-eight, and 
thirty-two plants, which would make a total of 
117 plants. If you do not care to plant so 
many you might allow more space than 2 feet 
between each plant, but this you would find a 
very good distance apart to give the best 
general effect. The circle following the ram- 
blers should consist of climbing Teas and 
Noisettes, such as Gloire de Dijon, W. A. 
Richardson, Mme. Moreau. Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, etc. These could either be trained 
to 6-feet pillars or allowed to grow naturally. 
The next circle might consist of strong-growing 
Perpetuals and Bourbons of the type of Ulrich 
Brunner, Mrs. J. Laing, Mrs. Paul, ete. The 
next one strong-growing Teas and Hybrid Teas, 
such as Caroline Testout, Marie Van Houtte, 
Mme. Lambard, Marie d’Orleans, ete. And the 
circle following this should be made up 
from the medium-growing Hybrid Perpetuals 
and Hybrid Teas of the type of Alfred Colomb, 
La France, Augustine Guinoisseau, Gloire Lyon- 
naise, and others ; and to complete the bed the 
outer ring would be most effective with the 
lovely Teas and Hybrid Teas of the moderate- 
growing kinds, such as Hon. E. Gifford, 
Madame de Watteville, Madame Falcot, 
Marquise Litta, Capt. Christy, Belle Siebrecht, 
etc. If you would prefer a few more pillar 
Roses, these could be interspersed at intervals 
all over the bed, and would not interfere with 
the other plants; but we do not think arches 
would be admissible. Before planting the 
ground should be well dug over, then taking 
the Wellingtonia as the centre, strike out the 
circles by means of a cord placed round the 
tree-stump and having a sharp stick at the end 
of the string. When the circles are all marked 
out, place small sticks to indicate position of 
the plants. Do not tread upon the land more 
than is needful, and when planting take out a 
fair sized hole with the spade, arrange the roots 
of the plant so that they are not cramped, then 
put upon the roots a covering of prepared pot- 
ting shed compost, and give a fair treading 
with the foot. Then proceed to do likewise for 
the next plant. The final levelling of the 
ground can be effected when all the plants are 
set out. 


Hybrid Tea Roses as standards 
(M. D.).—Yes, many of the kinds are most 
effective when grown as standards. You should 
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procure plants upon good thrifty young Briers 
that have plenty of fibrous roots. If this were 
more insisted upon we should hear of fewer 
failures with standard Roses. The varieties of 
pink and rose shades that make the best display 
are: Camcens, Caroline Testout, Clara Watson, 
Climbing Capt. Christy, Duchess of Albany, 
Grace Darling, Grand Duc de Luxembourg, La 
France, La France de ’89, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Marquise Litta, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Viscountess 
Folkestone, 


Six best white and six best pink 
Roses for standards (A. Claydon).— 
White: Augustine Guinoisseau, Baronne de 
Maynard, Margaret Dickson, Merveille de 
Lyon, Souvenir de §. A. Prince, Violette 
Bouyer. Pink: Caroline Testout, Grace 
Darling, Jeannie Dickson, La France, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Mrs, John Laing. 


Marechal Niel and Niphetos in| 


greenhouse (Niphetos ).—We should advise 
you to plant inside, if you can give the plants a 
good root run. By having the roots inside there 
is more uniformity of growth 
than when they are outdoors, 
and if we get very severe frosts 
there is always a risk of the 
bark and woud being frozen, no 
matter how well protected. 
Again, the water supply to the 
roots is not so easily regulated 
when the latter are outdoors, 
and these Roses, common with 
most Teas, are very impatient 
of a water-logged soil. Climbing 
Roses similar to the varieties 
named flourish amazingly when 
planted into the half of a 
paraffin-cask. You may there- 
fore judge of the space required 
if you plant out in a border. Of 
course, if possible, we should 
provide the plants with much 
more root room than this, for 
when well established they very 
quickly cover the whole of the 
greenhouse wall or roof. 
Climbing Roses among 
dwarf bushes (Vempus 
Fugit), — Mme. Moreau and 
Josephine Violette are both 
very vigorous-growing Roses, 
bit we have never heard of 
Monsieur Pernet. The three 
varieties are evidently in the 
wrong place, and we should 
recommend you to remove them 
a3 soon as we have had a good 
run. Mme. Moreau might be 
planted upon a south or west 
wall, or to grow up a pole in 
pillar form. It is a lovely apri- 
cot-coloured variety, and much 
too good to throw away, but 
the other two may certainly 
be discarded. We have fre- 
quently seen Rose-beds marred 
by -these climbing varieties 
being plantedamong thedwarfer 
growers. When ordering you 
should stipulate to your nur- 
seryman that you must have 
Roses of similar habit of growth. Pegging 
down the plants does not answer well in such a 
case as yours. Where strong growers of similar 
habit are planted in masses, a few of the shoots 
may be pegged, a practice which serves to give 
us some excellent autumn blossom, but you 


could not very well do this among your dwarf | 


plants. When removing the three plants you 
should have three others ready to take their 
place, then no further disturbance of the estab- 
lished plants would be necessary. 

Rose Baronne de Maynard.—With 
such a fine Rose as Boule de Neige in the 
collection one would imagine that another white 
variety was unnecessary ; but the above Rose, 
not being so vigorous in growth as Boule de 
Neige, appears more suitable for decoration. 
Its flowers, freely produced, are very pure in 
colour and wanting in the rosy margined and 
often imperfect blossoms of Boule de Neige. It 
is true the flowers of the Rose under notice are 
not so perfect in form as those of the old 
favourite, but perhaps they are none the less 
valualle if the petals are irregular and some- 
tines prettily crumpled. In some seasons I 





An old Lavender-bush. 





/have found Baronne de Maynard more service- 


able for cutting than Boule de Neige.—P. 
Rose Duke of Albany.—The flowers of 


this are of a rich scarlet-crimson-rose. It is 
exceptionally valuable as an autumn flowering 
variety, the colour at this time of the year 
being very brilliant. The flowers when fully 
expanded are richly shaded with blackish 
maroon. It would surely be very valuable to 
exhibitors, because it is not one of those 
“catch” varieties that only give one good 
flower in a season. It is a good grower, not 
extra vigorous, but quite strong enough. Per- 
haps it is most suitable as a bush, although it 
makes a fairly good head on standards. It isa 
fragrant variety, having very spiny wood and 
pea-green foliage. 





AN OLD LAVENDER-BUSH. 


Tue Lavender-bush shown in the illustration is 
about twenty-two years old, and to the top of 
the flowers is 64 feet high. The circumference 
of the bush at its widest part is 12 feet 7 inches. 





The photograph was taken by the Rev. H. R. 
Campion, Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral. 
F. G. F. Jonnson. 





Hippeastrum aulicum. — If lacking 
some of the fine form, massive appearance, and 
rich colour of the newer hybrids of this race, 
this species is at least striking and effective. 
More than this, it possesses an additional value 
by reason of its usually flowering in the autumn 
at a time when not many species are in bloom. 
The scape is fully 2 feet high and the finely 
coloured flowers somewhat numerous from large 
bulbs. 

Gazania nivea latiflora.—Thisisa very 
distinct and beautiful plant. The flowers are 
whitish in colour, perhaps more cream coloured 
even than this, while the florets are broad and 
imbricated. The plant is regarded as fairly 
hardy, and, judging by the many buds still 
appearing, would make a fine addition to 
autumn flowers for the warmer positions in the 
rock garden. A good-sized patch of its hand- 
some flowers would make a quite unique display 
at this season. 





From a photograph by the Rev. H. R. Campion, Ely. 





DELPHINIUMS. 
As permanent subjects in the hardy flower 


garden we have few plants more worthy of 


special attention than the Delphiniums. "For 
producing a striking display over a long season 
they are probably unique. For general effect 
in groups or beds they are extremely valuable 
as a whole, but one is easily carried away on 
closer inspection by the exquisite beauty of 
their flowers, particularly those with clear sky- 
blue shades. Indeed, they have many points 
of excellence, any one of which should alone 
entitle them to popularity. But to appreciate 
their beauty one must see them growing, for it 
is almost impossible to convey anything like an 
adequate idea of their worth by mere descrip- 
tion, and it is equally impossible to place their 
towering and densely-flowered spikes before the 
public at the summer exhibitions in a manner 
worthy of them. Those who have not the 
opportunity of seeing these plants in flower or a 
collection of them well established may form 
some idea of a group with the flower-spikes 
5 feet or 8 feet high, and densely 
clothed for about half their 
length with exquisitely beauti- 
fulblooms. Of course the plants 
do not reach such perfection in 
the first year, but in the second 
year they certainly constitute 
the grandest possible display. 
While making the garden gay 
for a long season, they are in the 
greatest perfection in June and 
July, but a judicious selection of 
them may somewhat extend 
that period. Where seed is not 
required, the plants should be 
cut down as soon as flowering 
is over, and in the late summer 
months many of them will yield 
another set of spikes, not so fine, 
of course, as the first ones. The 
shades of blue, both light and 
dark, are very numerous; others, 
again, have flowers of the deepest 
indigo and violet, while less 
numerous are those with bronzy 
and metallic hues combined with 
other shades. 

There are both single and 
double forms, and while the 
latter embrace many very beau- 
tiful varieties, I prefer the single 
kinds. Particularly striking are 
some of the single blue kinds 
when accompanied by a clear 
white centre, as is the case with 
the varieties Glitter, Mme. 
Patest, Lavender, Lifeguards- 
man, and others. Suchas these 
always catch the eye first and at 
considerable distance, and are in 
consequence well suited for effec- 
tive grouping. In truth, all are 
thus suited, but those of the 
character named are especially 
worthy. I have said that Del- 
phiniums come to perfection in 
two seasons, but, of course, this 
depends entirely upon circum- 
stances. It is easily and readily 
accomplished if the right plants are obtained and 
planting done at the right time, but progress is 
always slow and by no means always sure when 
small pot-plants only are obtained. These are 
frequently the starvelings of a year, or perhaps 
more, and often perish before they take hold of 
the soil. The best time in the whole year for 
planting these things is March and April, when 
they are either moving or the growth has 
become active. Many fail through planting 
these in late autumn, and where the soil is 
heavy and cold this is not a good time. 

My mode of procedure is as follows, so far as 
increasing and planting are concerned : I 
always make a point of commencing the work 
when the forwardest plants have made about 
4 inches of new growth, as there is less fear of 
breakage to the young shoots. By carefully 
shaking away all the soil from the crowns, or 
even washing them if occasion should require, 
the operator may ata glance see where to insert 
the knife, though I as frequently use a small 
hand-fork, and with this wrench the root-stock 
asunder. This I have found a safer and surer 
way than using the knife, which is often liable 
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to slip and frequently cuts away many roots 
that are otherwise saved. This is often of the 
utmost importance, because with many Del- 
phiniums there are often some inches of a| 
woody root-stock, and it is difficult to obtain 
roots to all the divisions. The minimum 
amount of loss is always best secured by using | 
the hand-fork in the first instance. When the) 
plants are divided they should be planted at 
once. The ground which is to be planted| 
should be deeply dug, work- 
ing in abundance of manure 
as the work proceeds, as 
Delphiniums delight in the 
richest of soil. The manure 
should be placed deeply in 
the trench, for Delphiniums 
root deeply, and it will be a 
great help to them should a 
long season of dry weather 
ensue. In planting, bury the 
growth somewhat deeper than 
it was on the old plant, or, 
say, about 4 inches deep, 
™measured from where the new 
growth begins. This, with 
firm planting, will properly 
secure the plant in position. 
Established clumps of Del- 
phiniums are best trans- 
planted and divided every 
third year, as then they re- 
quire fresh food below. The 
plants should not be placed 
too thickly, as they require 
plenty of room for future 
development, which in good 
ground is both rapid and 
luxuriant. Planted at a dis- 
tance of 24 feet, or even 
3 feet, apart will permit of 
their fine spikes of flowers 
being seen to advantage. 
Stout stakes will be needed 
to secure these, especially if 
the garden be an exposed one, 
and in dry weather the plants 
are much benefited by abun- 
dance of water or liquid- 
manure. The Delphiniums, 
as a class, have now reached 
a high state of perfection, and 
improvements on _ existing 
kinds naturally come slowly. 
Itis worthy of note, however, 
that many of the standard 
varieties of to-day have been 
in commerce many years— 
some at least twenty-five 
years to my knowledge, and 
still they are in every way 
excellent. These Delphi- 
niums are extremely hardy, 
and, so far as lam aware, not 
liable to any disease. Slugs 
are their chief enemy, these 
on cold soils being sometimes 
troublesome, a small black 
slug in particular often pro- 
ving destructive to the young 
shoots, nestling as it does in 
the crowns. It is easily kept 
away by an occasional dusting 
of dry soot during the autumn 
and winter months. E. 





Planting a south 
border (Sidcup). — We 
much prefer walls or paling- 
fences which form an un- 
broken backing to a wire 
fence for growing espalier 
fruit-trees against. If, as we 
suppose, the wire fence re- 
ferred to is composed of gal- 
vanised wire netting, it would 
be about the worst fence you 
could select for growing fruit-trees against. 
The galvanised wire is often injurious to the 
young shoots that come in contact with it, 
which are seared and wither. We should be 
inclined to be content with strong-growing 
Roses, which would soon make vigorous shoots 
and cover the fence. If, however, you wish 
to try the experiment of fruit-trees, Marie 
Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Pitmaston Duchess, 
Triomphe de Vienne, Gansel’s Bergamot are 


New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) in flower. 





six good Pears, while Coe’s Golden Drop, Dennis- 


ton’s Gage, Golden Transparent, and Jefferson’s 
are first-class dessert Plums, and Monarch and 
Victoria good cooking or dessert fruit. We 
should not attempt Apricots on a wire fence, 





THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX IN FLOWER. 


I am given to understand that the flowering of 
the New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) is of 
somewhat rare occurrence, certainly in East 





Lincolnshire. I send a photograph of a 

specimen in this garden, the flower-spike being 

nearly 10 feet high. I have had this plant ten 

or twelve years in the open, but it has never 

flowered before. R. W. Cracrort. 
Harrington Rectory, Spilsby. 


Propagating Camellias from cut- 
tings (H. A. Guillermo).—This is a very slow 
process, and also a most difficult one for the 
amateur. It is rarely adopted, except in the 





From a photograph by the 
Rey. R. W. Cracroft, Harrington Rectory, Spilsby. 





case of the single crimson, in order to produce 
‘* stocks ” upon which to graft the choice kinds. 
The method employed to strike cuttings of this 
single variety is as follows: In August make 
the cutting Hom the well-ripened growths of 
the current year. The cutting should have 
about four leaves, but only the two at the top 
are retained. Cut quite level near an eye with a 


| very sharp knife, then dibble the cuttings around 
'a 6-inch pot, well crocked and filled with clean 


silver-sand. After cuttings 
are inserted dip the pot into 
a pail of water until thor- 
oughly soaked, and when 
drained remove to the pro- 
pagating-frame. This frame 
may be of very small dimen- 
sions, providing it is kept 
close and has bottom-heat. 
The pots should stand in the 
frame upon some damp Cocoa- 
nut-fibre. After a few weeks 
the cuttings will have cal- 
lused, but they are some time 
ere they emit roots. They 
may, however, after the lapse 
of five or six weeks have the 
lights raised, gradually inur- 
ing the cuttings to the atmos- 
piers of the house, but still 
eeping them where they can 
obtain bottom - heat. Care 
must be taken to place in 
shady part of house. It will 
be fully twelve months before 
the cuttings are ready to pot, 
so you will see how slow a 
process is the striking of even 
the common single kind. 
Doubtless many of the finest 
named varieties would strike, 
but in our opinion the graft- 
ing upon a prepared stock is 
best and quickest. We can- 
not understand your Gail- 
lardias not flowering, if, as 
you say, they have grown 
well. Perhaps they have been 
too much shaded, or were 
very late seedlings. How- 
ever, they are sure to blossom 
next season if you take care 
te bring them through the 
winter all right. If sharp 
frosts come cover the crown 
over with some coal-ashes. 


The White Japanese 
Windflower (Anemone 
japonica alba). — 1 am inte- 
rested in reading the result 
of your weekly competition 
“‘The Fairest Flowers of the 
Week,” and I am surprised 
that my favourite flower, 
named above, has not yet 
gained honours. In my 
small villa garden it is far 
and away the fairest flower 
of the week. My Gaillar- 
dias, Lilium auratums, Sweet 
Peas, Rudbeckias, Phloxes, 
Nicotiana affinis, and others 
beat it as regards show and 
dash, but for quiet beauty 
commend me to the Anemone 
japonica alba. It was intro- 
duced by Robert Fortune 
soon after the Chinese war 
in 1841-2, along with another 
of my favourite plants, Diely- 
tra spectabilis. Well, I have 
a small bed of the A. japonica 
alba, which is one mass of 
pure white flowers, quite 
wax-like in appearance, which 
I prize more highly than any- 
thing else in my garden. I 
see there is a new variety lately introduced— 
viz., Lady Ardilaun, which is larger and more 
vigorous than the old fashioned A. j. alba. I 
mean to try it next year.—J. Norris, Atwood- 
road, Didsbury, Manchester. 

Peeonies not flowering (Cawdwell),— 
You are quite right in your supposition that 
Peeonies should not be disturbed, but from the 
particulars you forward we should imagine that 
the border in which they are planted is far teo 
poor for them to exhibit their true form. We 
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should, therefore, advise their being very care- 
fully lifted with large balls of soil, so as to 
prevent damage to the roots while the border 
is re-made. This should be dug out to a depth 
of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet, and filled in with 
good loam and manure. The compost that you 
mention would be suitable for the bed, but we 
should place a good layer of manure, cow- 
manure for preference, at a depth of 2 feet. 
After replanting a good soaking of water should 
be given and the surface mulched with partially 
decayedmanure. The Ponies are gross feeders, 
and greedily assimilate the richest dressings. In 
your case we do not think it would have been 
sufficient to fork in the manure as you proposed, 
as downward-striking roots would have found 
no sustenance. 





AUBRIETIAS. 


Tue Rock Cress in its varied shades of colour is 
one of our most charming  spring-flowering 
plants, being practically hardy in our climate, 
although after a succession of frosts and thaws 
it often presents a sorry appearance in early 
spring. Owing to the plant’s wonderful recupera- 
tive powers, however, this apparently moribund 
condition is of short duration, the bare stems 
being quickly reclothed with leaves, and, 
though the flowering may be a trifle delayed, it 
is eventually as profuse as in cases where a 
sheltered position has prevented the loss of the 
leaves. It may be said that Aubrietias will grow 





Purple Rock Cress (Aubrietia deltoidea) over a wall. 


anywhere and in any soil, but to be seen tothe 
best advantage they should be planted in rock- | 
work, where their roots may strike back 
into the cool, moist soil behind the stones. 
In such a_ position they grow luxuriantly, 
clothing a rocky bank with dense mats of 
foliage, which are absolutely hidden in the 
spring with multitudinous flowers of every shade 
of mauve, purple, and rosy-pink. Few more 
beautiful spring pictures can be conceived than 
a sloping, rocky bank clothed with the flower- 
sheets of softly-tinted Aubrietias, white Arabis, 
and golden Alyssum saxatile, Many a cottage- 
garden path is thus rendered charming to the 
eye of the passer-by, while the drives leading to 
more pretentious dwellings often owe their 
attractiveness to a similar use of the Rock 
Cress, which forms a flowery bank on either 
side. On old stone walls the Aubrietias may 
sometimes be seen spreading veils of delightful 
colour over the weathered surface. One old, 
retaining wall, 12 feet high, that I know of, is 
worth going some distance to see when the 
Aubrietias that clothe its face are in 
full bloom, for they have found root-hold 
between the interstices of the stones, and drape 
the greater part of the wall with a mantle of 
lavender-blue. Asa carpeting for bulbs, especi- 
ally for yellow Tulips, the lilac and violet 
Aubrietias afford a delicious colour contrast, as 
they do for the self-coloured yellow Narcissi. 
For the Poets’ Daffodils, however, no under- 


Cress as an edging-plant, which, though happily 
infrequent, is occasionally seen, has nothing to 
recommend it. Naturally a spreading subject, 
always seeking some coign of vantage trom 
which it may hang cushion-wise, it is incapable 
of exhibiting its true form and _ individuality 
when kept to narrow, formal limits by the 
shears. There are many other plants that 
show to advantage when employed in this 
manner, but the Aubrietia is not one of them. 

The propagation of the Aubrietia is very 
simple, cuttings taken from the young 
growths thrown out from the crowns in spring 
striking readily if inserted in pans of sandy soil 
and placed in cold-frames, whence they may be 
planted out either in reserve beds or in the 
places they are intended to permanently occupy 
when they are established. The soil in which 
they are put out should, for choice, be porous 
in quality, and they will be benefited by copious 
waterings in very dry weather, until their roots 
have penetrated deeply into the soil. A sunny 
position with a deep, cool root-run is what 
these plants especially appreciate. Old clumps 
may be lifted and pulled abroad, but these do 
not make good plants so quickly as cuttings. 
Seed should be sown as soon as ripe, but seed- 
lings, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
cannot be expected to come absolutely true to 
colour. 

The nomenclature of the Aubrietias is very 
confusing, many practically identical varieties 


OROHIDS, 


PHALAINOPSIS VIOLACEA. 


THERE are a great many varieties of this pretty 
Moth Orchid, differing more or less in the 
intensity and distribution of the colouring, but 
every one is a handsome and beautiful plant. In 
the typical form the blossoms are about 3 inches 
across, white, prettily marked at the base of the 
segments and lip with violet-purple. They 
occur on stoutish scapes, about four or five on 
each, and these are not as a rule open together. 
The habit of the plant is dwarf, the leaves deep 
shining green, about 6 inches in length. It is 
not more difficult to grow than others in the 
genus, and may be cultivated in pots, small pans, 
or wooden baskets suspended from® the roof. 
The growing season is usually front” Febraary 
or March till September, and during this time a 
hot, moist, and carefully shaded house suits it 
best. Shading is an important point in its 
culture, for though it cannot be denied that 
growing naturally the plants are exposed to 
almost direct sunlight, this will not do under 
cultivation, On the other hand, for obvious 
reasons, too heavy and long-continued shade is 
not advisable. Enough light to properly 
consolidate the leafy systema of the plant must be 
allowed or the foliage gets weak and thin, falling 
off wholesale in spring when the plant begins to 
get active. Air in abundance the plant likes, 






































planting exceeds in beauty the blue Myosotis 
dissitiflora. The custom’ of using the Rock! 


bearing different names. Nearly all the garden provided it can reach it at a proper temperature, 


but to open the ventilators when cold winds are 
blowing is simply ruinous. Better by far keep 
close then and allow more air when the weather 
is more propitious. Keep the temperature as 
regular as possible, and avoid a dry atmosphere 
at all times. The foliage dislikes heavy syring- 
ing overhead ; it is unnecessary if the atmo- 
sphere is right. The treatment of the roots is 
simple. The more they can be induced to 
break up and ramify in broken crocks or similar 
material the easier they are to transplant, and 
this has led me in many cases to remove Phalx- 
nopsis of various kinds from the cylinder- 
shaped receptacles often used for them, and 
place them in pots of ordinary make. The 
roots are exceptionally impatient of anything 
close or sour about them, cleanliness being one 
of the important points in its culture. Pots or 
pans should be clean and dry when used, and 
the Sphagnum about the roots should have all 
foreign matter removed before using. A winter 
temperature of 60 degs. by night is high enough, 
and the day temperature at this time must not 
be too exciting. A proper annual routine of 
growth and rest is thus kept up, the plants 
blooming freely every season. P. violacea is a 
native of Sumatra, and was first discovered in 
1859. It has, however, only been in general 
cultivation since 1878, when it flowered in a 
Cornish collection. R. 

















strains are variations of Aubrietia deltoidea. 
Amongst those in pretty general cultivation are 
A. Bougainvillei, A. Campbelli, A. columnea, 
A. Kyrei, A. Fire King, A. greca, A. grandi- 
flora, A. Hendersoni, A. hesperidifolia, A. 
Leichtlini, A. Mooreana, A. W. Mansfield, 
A. Olympica, A. purpurea, A. purpurea grandi- 
flora, A. Pinardi, A. rosea, A. Royal Purple, 
A. Souvenir de W. Ingram, A. taurica or 
tauricola, and A. violacea, while there is a 
weedy white variety of little merit known 
under the name of A. antilibani. Among the 
best of the foregoing for garden culture are 
Campbelli, lilac; Fire King, crimson ; greca, 
violet ;_ Leichtlini, rose; violacea, violet; 
Royal Purple, deep purple; and Souvenir de 
W. Ingram, rich rose. S. W. F. 


Odontoglossums (Plumber ).—If your 
plant of Odontoglossam has produced a new 
break from one of the back pseudo-bulbs, that 
will be an additional lead to the plant, but if it 
comes from the base of the newly made bulb the 
plant has only the one lead as before. Probably 
you will get a good strong spike from the growth 
that has just started. It is impossible to 
identify your new plant of Odontoglossum by 
the description sent. If you will kindly send 
us a flower when open we will do our best to 
get it properly named for you. 


Oncidium leucochilum.—This is an 
old species, but a very beautiful one. Each 
bloom is about 2 inches across, pale yellow 
on the sepals and petals, which are blotched 
with chestnut-brown. The lip is similar, 
or lighter in colour, with a reddish centre, 
It is an easily-grown, vigorous plant, thriving 
well in quite a cool-house during the summer 
months, and in winter a minimum  tem- 
perature of 50 degs. is ample. The roots are 
strong, thriving well in a compost of medium 
thickness consisting of equal parts of peat and 
Moss. It likes plenty of water while growing, 
and must never, in fact, be dried off. It is a 
native of Mexico and was introduced in 1835. 

Lelia elegans Mastersi.—There are many beau - 
tiful forms of this variable Orchid differing greatly in size 


and colour, but this is very distinct. The sepals and petals ‘ 
are almost pure white, only a faint flush of rose being — 





Phlox amoena. — Among the dwarf 
Phloxes, that is the true alpine forms and other 
allied kinds, this pretty species should always 
be freely grown if only for its value in spring 
and autumn. Naturally enough, the finest 
display is in spring, but where the plants are 
divided and replanted after this flowering 
it frequently happens that quite a rich display is 
secured in the early autumn. At the latter 
named date the rock garden is by no means gay, 
and this easily grown plant should in no wise be 
lost sight of. Its free growth and abundant 
flowering at all times render it a desirable 
Species for the rock garden. In any position 


: : cae : blotch in front a distinct margin of violet-purple on n 
deep and fairly rich soil is always appreciated. . ee oe 
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noticed, while the finely formed lip has in addition to the . 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. the Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum), Desfon-| Scarier Nonparuim.—This, like the one 


Caterpillars (P. A. A.).—The cater- 
pillars are those of the common large white- 
butterfly (Pieris brassice). They were evidently 
searching for some suitable place where they 
might become chrysalides, but few of them, 
however, will reach that stage, to judge from 
those that you sent, as they had all been stung 
by a small Ichneumon-fly that had_ laid its eggs 
in their bodies, from which small grubs were 
hatched, which had fed upon the contents of 
their hosts without killing them until they were 
full gown. They then left the caterpillars and 
each inclosed in a little white egg-shaped 
cocoon, in which it will become a chrysalis. 
There were a large number of these cocoons in 
the box when it reached me. These cocoons are 
often mistaken for the eggs of some insect and 
destroyed assuch. This is a great mistake, as 
they should always be spared, as the Ichneumon 
flies that come from them are most useful in 
destroying caterpillars. —G. 8. S. 


Cyclamens diseased (lL. W.).—I am 
sorry to say that I cannot tell what is the 
matter with your Cyclamens. I thought they 
might have been attacked by ‘‘ bulb-mites,” but 
on carefully examining them with a microscope 
I could not find any mites, insects, or fungus. 
As you say that all the plants in one lot are 
affected in the same manner, perhaps something 
has gone wrong in the course of their culti- 
vation ?—G. 8. 8. 

Violet leaves diseased (LZ. Chichester). 
—The leaves of your Violets are attacked by a 
fungus, probably by Cercosphora viole. Prob- 
ably the best thing to do is to pull up and burn 
all the infested plants. If this is a too heroic 
method pick off all the injured leaves and burn 
them, and then spray the plants with Bordeaux- 
mixture. To be of any use the undersides of 
the leaves must be wetted as well as the upper, 
which is by no means an easy task. Do not 
plant Violets on the same ground again for a 
year. 

Celery leaves infested (A. R. M. and 
W. Bowler ).—Your Celery leaves are attacked 
by the grubs of -the Celery-fly (Tephritis 
onopordinis). Cut off at once the infested leaves 
and burn them. Another year look over the 
leaves early in the season and pinch them at the 
part where the grubs are so as to kill them. 
Insecticides are useless, as they cannot be made 
to reach the grubs without injuring the leaves, 
so that the remedy would be as bad as the 
disease. The grubs that attack your Cineraria 
leaves are a different kind (Phytomyza affinis) ; 
they may be destroyed in the same manner as 
the grubs in the Celery leaves.—G. S. S. 





Making asteep slope.— Wanted, advice 
how to make a rather steep slope from a terrace- 
walk down to some iron railings—about 174 feet 
long and 45feet wide, facing east, but sheltered— 
bright and gay, with either beds of herbaceous 
plants or groups of flowering shrubs? The soil 
of beds might get washed down in heavy rains. 
—Forp. 


** We should be inclined to use flowering 
shrubs rather than herbaceous plants for the 
steep slope you mention, though groups of 
Knip w:as and Yuccas could be utilised with 
good : ffi ct, here and there, in the foreground. 
The following are decorative flowering shrubs : 
Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier), Fringe Tree 
(Chionanthus), Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata), Berberis Darwini and B. Aquifolium, 
Orange Ball Tree (Buddlea globosa), Pepper 
Bush (Clethra alnifolia), double Deutzia (D. cre- 
nata fi.-pl.), Pearl Bush (Exochorda grandiflora), 
Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus), purple and 
white, Laburnums, Lilacs. Jew’s Mallow (Kerria 
japonica), and its double variety, Daisy Bush 
(Olearia Haasti), Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, 
Pittisporum Tobira, Syringas (Philadelphus) in 
variety, Flowering Currants (Ribes), Venetian 
Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), Escallonia macrantha 
and E. montevidensis, Skimmia fragrans, 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), and V. 
plicatum, Hydrangea Hortensia and H. panieu- 
jata, and the Weigelas, of which there are now 
varieties ranging from pure white to claret 
coloured. -If leaf-mould can be afforded it the 
Lily of the Valley-tree (Andromeda) should 
flourish, while in Devonshire such subjects as 


tanea spinosa, Abelias, Ceanothuses of sorts, and 
Olearia stellulata would doubtless succeed. 





FRUIT. 


LATE DESSERT APPLES. 


Frw fruits are more valuable than late dessert 
Apples, but these are not grown as much as 





they deserve, owing to the partiality for showy | 


fruits of less value. For the amateur late 
Apples are specially valuable, as they provide 
dessert at a season when few really good fruits 
are available. The variety illustrated, Brad- 


dick’s Nonpareil, is not a showy fruit, but is | 


one of the best flavoured, and I would always 
put quality before mere appearance. Most of 
the Nonpareil section, of which Braddick’s is 
one of the best, are of good quality, and in this 
note I will describe a dozen of our best late 
kinds well worth the attention of the amateur. 
Most of them may be grown in bush form or as 
dwarf pyramids, and on the Paradise-stock are 
excellent bearers, and do well in most soils if 
not pruned too hard. Some of the Nonpareil 
kinds are pendulous growers and will not stand 
severe pruning in their younger state, but much 
may be done by lifting or root-pruning before 


noted above, is a very good Apple, not large, 
but handsome, and the tree is not too strong in 
growth. The flesh is tender and delicious in 
its season. I do not advise it for standard 
growth, but as a bush, pyramid, or espalier it is 
|one of the best. An excellent dessert Apple, 
in season from December to March or later. 

Otp Nonparern, often known under various 
names, such as English Nonpareil, the Lennett 
Nonpareil, and several others is a very good 
fruit, and though not large, distinct and valuable 
for its keeping well into the spring. This 
makes a good standard grown in favourable 
situations, the tree being prolific on the Paradise 
in bush form, the fruits having a distinct flavour. 

Wuitrt NonpaARrett is less known, and is not 
so much valued as those named above. Itisa 
small fruit, not unlike the last-named, and in 
use at much the same time. 

ADAMS’ PEARMAIN.—An excellent fruit, not 
so late as some of the Nonpareils, but a good 
mid-winter fruit, in season from November to 
February, and of first-rate quality. The tree is 
vigorous and most prolific, but produces long 
slender shoots and does not like severe pruning. 
On the other hand it succeeds well in bush form 
| or as a standard, and is an excellent variety for 
amateurs, as it crops freely, whilst the fruits are 
of good size. 




















Apple Braddick’s Nonpareil. 


the trees get too large. Once they are in a 
fruiting state it is an easy matter to keep them 
vigorous. Most of the late kinds need more 
light than the early ones, as unless the trees are 
given room the fruits do not keep so well. 
These must be well-matured fruits if to be kept 
along time, and with late kinds a little more 
care is needed in the gathering. They require 
care in handling, and also a cool storage. In- 
deed, the best fruits I have ever seen were kept 
inan old disused ice-house withshelvesall round. 
Here Braddick’s Nonpareil kept well into May, 
and the fruits at the later date were equal to 
those imported. The best way to keep these 
kinds late is to allow the fruits to remain on the 
trees as long as possible before gathering, as 
many late dessert Apples shrivel badly if 
gathered early. Braddick’s Nonpareil hangs 
well if the fruit is not too much exposed to 
winds. Of late kinds we will take 

Brappick’s NonpAREIL.—This is one of the 
best we have in bush form, and is in use during 
the mid-winter months. It is a medium-sized 
fruit, slightly angular, green skin, flushed with 
bronzy-russet, and may be termed of first 
quality, with a brisk flavour. It is a great 
bearer, and succeeds well in most parts of the 
country, but is specially good in the west. The 
tree is very hardy, and one of the best for gardens 
of limited size that I know of, and is excellent 
as an espalier. I have also seen it good asa 
standard in orchards, not making a large tree, 





MANNINGTON PEARMAIN.—This is a very 
| good fruit in light warm soils. I do not recom- 
mend it on clay or wet land, but otherwise the 
fruits are delicious and the trees bear well, the 
fruits being handsome, of a rich golden colour 
covered with russet, and reddish on the exposed 
side with russet dots. It is not a large fruit, 
but of good quality. 

ALLEN’s EvEeRLAstinc.—One of the latest 
varieties, keeping well into May. It is of 
medium size, a bronzy-green, firm flesh, and 
good quality, and it often bears when others 
fail. It is a compact grower, well-suited for 
amateur gardens. 

RosEeMARY RusseT.—One of the best of the 
Russets, and as this is one of the latest, it is 
valuable and of splendid flavour, being in sea- 
son during the winter months. It is a good 
grower on the Paradise-stock. 

Boston Russger.—A well-known late fruit 
and one of the best. This in a cool store will 
keep till the end of May, is not a large grower 
but excellent as a dwarf espalier, and may be 
termed the Winter Ribston as regards flavour. 

STURMER Pippin should be in all gardens. It 
|is good in any form, prolific on Paradise-stock, 
and the fruit is of good flavour, keeping well 
until June in a cool store, and a constant bearer. 

D’Arcy Spicr.—A distinct Apple ; not a good 
grower in all soils, but a beautiful fruit where 
}it succeeds. It is a small grower of spicy 

flavour, and keeps well, 
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May Quren.—A small fruit, but of fine 
It is valuable for its late keeping, and 
is a free bearer, doing well on the Paradise-stock. 


quality. 
W. 


It is worth room in the garden. 





A way of growing Apples.—This 
autumn, having visited several gardens, I have 
seen what to me were new ways of growing 
In a very old garden at Oakhill, in 
Somersetshire, Apples were trained against a 
In a very 
lovely garden in the beautiful neighbourhood of 
Amberley, Gloucestershire, a small portion was 
three 
The centre stem was 
large, but only about 1 foot high. From it 
radiated in a horizontal position about seven 
At the end they 
separate 
Apple-trees of about 6 feet or 7 feet high, all 
I hope that one of these 
remarkable trees may be photographed and 
In another garden at 
Amberley Apples were trained over high arches 


Apples. 


wall, and the fruit was very fine. 


planted as an orchard. In this were 


trees of different sorts. 
branches for about 4 feet. 
were turned upwards and formed 
laden with fruit. 
appear in GARDENING. 
and formed a beautiful pergola.—M. S. C. 
Pear Williams’ Bon Chretien from Preston. 


—I enclose you two Williams’, grown in my garden on 
standards 20 feet high and 20 years old. A foot below the 


surface we have red clay, 30 feet deep. Seeing I can grow 
these and Callebasse three to the pound, I shall not 


trouble with Hazel. When the two Pears are ripe you will 
find the flavour better than French.—J. ARNALL. 





Tuberous Begonias.—The  enzlosed 


Wi 


Very fine, indeed, but not more so, we th ink, than many 
Tuberous Begonias of jine colour and form may be 


others. 
raised from good seed very easily, 


Yellow Carnations (4. 7.).—Miss Audrey Camp- 
bell is the best of the three Carnations for border, but Iris 
If ‘A. J.” cannot get it, ll send a rooted 
Aberdeen 


is still finer. 
layer with pleasure.—H. SHACKLETON, 
House, 12, West Hill, Sydenha m, S. #. 


Commelina ccelestis.—This is now 


M.D., 


azureum, though that is a pale blue, 


LAGAR, Melton Constable, Sept. 10, 





THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—Caorus and Pompon Danuias.—From Mr. 
A. Taylor, 5, Vernon-terrace, East Finchley : ‘‘ Cactus, 
semi-Cactus, and Pompon Dahlias. Grown or allotment, 
where water when used has to be carried about half a mile. 
The varieties are—Cactus: Matchless, Lady Penzance, 
Earl of Pembroke, Gloriosa, Delicata, Cinderella, Cycle, 
Starfish, Miss A. Nightingale, Mrs. Wilson Noble, Beatrice, 
Fantasy, Bertha Mawley, Charles Woodbridge. Semi- 
Cactus : Alice Lee, The Pirate. Pompon: Captain Boyn- 
ton, Emily Hopper, E. T. Jungker, Doctor Jim, Donovan, 
Purity, Phosbe, Nerissa, Tommy Keith, George Brinckman, 
Red Indian, and Arthur West.” 

A very pretty collection, the most effective kinds being the 
Cactus. 

Second Prize.—FLOWERS AND FRUIT OF FLAME NASTUR- 
TIUM (Tropzolum speciosum),—From Mrs, Randles, Bryn 
Afon, Wrexham: ‘These sprays of blossom and seeds 
give but a poor idea of the beauty of the plant. Here it 
grows most luxuriantly, and in one position, where it is 
clambering over hurdles with Olematises and Maréchal 
Niel Roses the effect is lovely. In the foreground are 
white Japanese Anemones, and some clumps of Kniphofia.” 

A brilliant plant, with its trails of scarlet Jlowers and 
purple fruit. 

Third Prize.—AuruMnN ROSES FROM THE MIDLANDS.—From 
A. ©. Thiselton, Berwick Vicarage, Shrewsbury: ‘I 
send you some queenly Roses, which at this late 
Season are a marvel for out-of-door flowers. I know not 
how they stand in comparison with others, but remen. ber 
we are in the north Midlands, and therefore our favoured 
southern folk should be asked to show as good a fortnight 
hence! W. A. Richardson, Paul Neron, Malmaison, 
L’Ideale, La France, and five others not named. They 
were gathered in the rain, alas! which, you know, is our 
misfortune and not a fault.” 

The flowers were fresh and beautiful in colour. 

Extra Prize.—Tgea Roses and Souanum JASMINOIDES.— 
From Miss F. Hay, Tyrrell’s Ford, Winkton, R.S.0., Hants : 
‘The flowers I am sending this week are certainly the 
fuirest things in the garden as they grow, asin each case 
the plants from which I have cut them are covered with 
bloom. The creeper Solanum jasminoides has been out 
now for two winters on a wall facing east, and without 
any covering or shelter. It covers the wall, and has 
thrown branches up a tree half shadowing it, so that tree 
and wall are now a mass of starry flowers. It has grown 
very quickly, and seems perfectly hardy. The drought 
this summer has in no way affected its blooms or foliage, 
The Datura is a plant about 6 feet high, and has borne 
quantities of flowers all through the summer, I am 
afraid it will not travel well. The three Tea Roses I am 
sending are Innocente Pirola, which is very free flowering, 
a3 are also the other two, Princesse de Sagan, and L’Ideal, 
aid the colours of the last two are so beautiful. They are 
standard Roses, but L’Ideal is most successful as a climber; 
« very rapid grower, and a mass of colour.” 





BiGNONIA RADICANS.—From Miss B. A. Wilbraham, Birch- 
field, Langley, Bucks : “I send a branch from our Big- 


Begonia 
blooms are of a batch of seedlings raised this season, and of 
which I would be very pleased to have your opinion..— 


a glorious 
blue, also the little Fairy Borage (Britrichium), and Sedum 
The blue Salvia lives 
out all the winter here, even in Norfolk.—M. §. P. Fun- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 








nonia radicans. 


profusely.” 
A fine wall plant. 


fine as usual. 
flowered.’” 


and white colours. 
Pompon DAHLIAS.—From Mrs. 


they were + week or two ago.” 
A lovely series ; everyone beautiful in colour. 


StinaLeE Cactus DAHLIAS.—From Mrs. J. W. Bell, Fair- 
*“A collection of single 


view, Cliftonville, Northampton : 
Cactus Dahlias.” 
Flowers of graceful form and bright colowrs. 


Cactus DAnLIAS.—From M. H. Banks, Hengest Croft, 
“T enclose blooms of Cactus 
They 
They have 
not been watered, but the ground was well trenched and 
Dahlias sent 
Oban, Matchless, 
Harmony, Major Haskins, Miss A. Nightingale, Starfish, 
Lady 
Lovelace, Beatrice, 
Earl of Pembroke, 


Kington, Herefordshire : 
Dahlias, 21 varieties, before they are spoilt by frost. 
are still very fine in spite of the dry weather. 


plenty of manure put in last winter. 
comprise : Mr. Francis Fell, Gloriosa, 


Ernest Cannell, Mrs. A. Peart, 
Penzance, Kynerith, Delicata, Rev. 
Mrs. Barnes, Bridesmaid, Josephine, 
Mrs. Wilson Noble and Grand Duc Alexis.” 
An interesting collection, 


Mrs. Turner, 


Matchless, and Lady Penzance. 
VERBENAS, ROSES, AND TRUMPET 
From Mr. 
Clitheroe, Lancs. : 
flower is cut down. 


front of house is covered with bloom. 
winters, mild ones. 
north in asevere winter. 
and west.” 


AFRICAN MARIGOLDS, PeRENNIAL GAILLARDIAS, SWEET 
PEAS, FROM SCorLAND.--From James Dunlop, The School 
House, Bo’ness, N.B.: ‘‘ The Marigolds were grown from 
seed and planted out in fairly rich goil. The enclosed 
blooms are those of the weaker sort, after the centre or 
The Gaillardias were 
grown from a packet of seed sown in the early summer of 
The plants were planted out into flowering 
and the tops of 
the roots covered with fine ashes which were removed in 
The plants have produced not hundreds but 
I think thousands of magnificent flowers since summer, 
The plants 
received the ordinary attention as to watering, but on no 
occasion was liquid-manure applied to them. The Sweet 


large bloom has been cut away. 


1897. 
quarters in the autumn of the same year, 


spring. 


and even yet there are several hundreds, 


Peas are from an ordinary mixture.” 


BELLADONNA Liny (Amaryllis Belladonna).—From Miss 
Dundalk, Ireland: 
grown in the open 
are all cut from the same clump, 
which has four more equally strong, and carrying the same 
number of blossoms, eleven to nine ; the stems are rather 
The bulbs are never disturbed, and 
every winter get a thick covering of farm-yard manure. 
They have been in the same position for five years, and 
were the contents of a 5-inch pot. The roots were not 
divided or broken in any way when being planted out. I 
also send some sprays of Japan Knotweed (Polygonum 
cuspidatum), a beautiful hardy plant, its white feathery 
sprays, and pretty foliage are most useful for mixing with 


Brenan, The Cottage, Ballymascar‘an, 
“Some spikes of the Belladonna Lily, 
border ; these spikes 


over 2 feet in height. 


cut flowers. It is now almost out of bloom.” 
Linigs rrom Scov-anp.—From Miss L. H. Paterson, 
4, Regent-terrace, Edinburgh : 


marked blooms on its stem. It was at its best last week, 


but I had to wait till to-day for the speciosum roseum, of 
which I enclose four blooms, also a leaf of each to show 
I bought one bulb of speciosum 
The first 


how strongly they grow. 
roseum three years ago, and also one auratum. 
year the auratum had 87 blooms, and after it had 


flowered and died down I dug it up and found small bulbs 


attached. These I planted in the middle of a round bed, 
and last year had 156 blooms off it. This vear 1t has thrown 
up eleven stems, four of them being over 6 feet high, and 
immensely thick. The buds they carry are as follows: 
Two with 17, two with 19, one with 21, and one with 23, 
the others with 26, 27, 36, 38, and 42 oneach. The L 
speciosum was treated in this way, and to-day makes a 
a lovely semi-circle round the other, having 20 stems 
bearing mostly from 18 to 26 blooms on the stems, 5 feet 
high, and very thick. L. auratum in this bed is not yet 
out, and I hope it may not be caught by frost. The bulbs 
must have been magnificent ones, and I have treated them 
kindly, but of six I bought last year, three are good, and 
three shrivelled up after setting bud, probably diseased. 
We live within seven minutes’ walk of the G. P. Office, so 
have plenty of bad air to contend with ; but I think my 
experience proves that these Lilies are quite town flowers, 
and also perfectly hardy. The garden is right on the rock, 
and was broken up four years ago witha pick-axe, what 
soil there is being clay, baked hard in the summer, and 
very sticky in winter. Sea sand and peat-Moss manure 
were put in in great qnantity, and also the turves taken 
up when the beds were made, after they had lain in soot 
and lime for a year.” 

Wuite CREEPING ToAD FLAX (Linaria repens alba).—From 
Mr. H. Knight, Pine Cottage, Whitley-road, Hoddesden, 
Herts: ‘A few flowers of Linaria repens alba. This 
beautiful little plant has been in bloom quite two months. 
It is hardy and requires but little or no care. It is 
about 1 foot in height and delights in being exposed to 
tak full sunshine. It will be a favourite when better 
cnown.” 


Sweet Peas AND HypRAN@Ea HorrenstA.—From Hon. M. 
Crosse, Eccle Riggs, Broughton-in-Furness : “A few heads 
of Hydrangea Hortensia, grown in an opex border (south- 
east aspect) in north-west Lancashire. Also a few Sweet 
Peas, cut from a hedge which has been flowering profusely 
for many weeks, It is not as good now asit was ” 


It is growing on the south side, and 
almost covers that side of the house, and is now blooming 


Annuat Larkspcrs.—From Mrs. Hugh Gough, West- 
field, Arundel : ‘‘ Some spikes of double annual Larkspur. 
Owing to the drought the flower-spikes are not nearly as 
1 I think these are the ‘dwarf Hyacinth- 

















The flowers were of beautiful purple and lilac, also pink 


Salkeld, Church House, 
Skelton, Penrith: ‘‘ Thirty varieties, not so fine now as 


but we care most for the 
self colours, especially Starfish, Gloriosa, Mrs. I. Fell, 


HONEYSUCKLE. — 
George Marr, The Gardens, Thorneyholme, 
“ After 6 degs. frost almost every 
The Verbena in a bed on lawn looks 
quite gay, the Roses in sheltered corners are still pre- 
sentable, and the Lonicera semperflorens minor on the 
It has stood out two 
I do not know how it would doso far 
If is sheltered from north-east 


“The Lilium auratum is 
from a bulb put in last December, and has nine perfectly 
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TEA AND H.P. Ross AnD Poprrss.—From Miss Methley 
Millfield, Sleaford, Lincolnshire ; “ Poppies grown in a bed 
in the vegetable garden have been a mass of bloom since 
beginning of August.” 


AMARYLLIS BELLADONNA (Belladonna Lily) —From James 
A. Woods, The Gardens, Mill House, Halifax : ‘‘ The en- 
closed have been grown on an outside border of a Peach- 
house. They have a good top-dressing of cow-manure. 
Please notice the spike with only two expanded flowers 
is far larger and also of a brighter colour than the other 
two spikes. It also seems to grow far more vigorously.” 


SWEET BRUGMANSIA AND Stocks.—From Mrs. Martin, 
Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham: ‘ Brugmansia 
arborea suaveolens, Intermediate Stocks, and Cobza 
scandens variegata, the latter growing over the top of the 
conservatory outside in full flower.” 


GOLDEN-RAYED AND TIGER Linigs.—From Mr. Joha Wilson, 
Annlea Cottage, Seamill, West Kilbride: “ Liliumauratum, 
Pentstemon, Tiger Lily. All were grown on south border 
behind a wall within 200 yards of sea on west coast of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland.” 


PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS.—From !Miss A. Neilson, Oak- 
lands, Inverness, N.B. : “ Perennial Sunflowers, Helian- 
thus letiflorus, Soleil d’Or, and a single species. All three 
strong, hardy Sunflowers from 6 feet to 7 feet in height, 
and growing in open border” 


SINGLE DanutA.—From Mrs. Leyborne Popham, Johnby 
Hall, Penrith: ‘‘ Some blooms of the single Dahlia Anden- 
ken an Franz Liszt. The plants were imported from 
Germany last year, and are grown here in a herbaceous 
border.” 

LILIUM SPECIOSUM ALBUM.—From Mrs. Collyer-Bristowe, 
Beddington-place, near Croydon: ‘Grown entirely out- 
of-doors, and now looking very beautiful in a large round 
bed, carpeted with Scarlet ‘Geranium.’ About one 
hundred spikes of bloom now out.” 


VERBENAS, DAHLIAS, AND CALCEOLARIA AMPLEXICAULIS. — 
From Mr. W. Holmes, The Croft, Wickham, near Fareham, 
Hants. 


MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA.—From Miss, G. Pollard, Hayn- 
ford Hall, Norwich: ‘‘ From house front facing west.” 





i= The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes; 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and. freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
zacept Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced inthe paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
Juirest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. The letter containing name and 
address, the names of plants, and any notes 
concerning their culture should be sent in the box 
atself. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very any cut the flowers as late as pos: 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 





BIRDS. 


ee 


Canary ailing (C. W. Metcalfe ).—Yout 
bird appears to be suffering from bronchitis in 
its chronic form, which is often due to the 
influence of the hot, dry, vitiated air, to be 
found in the upper part of a room where a fire 
or gas is burned. Birds kept in such a position 
suffer much in this way, the wheezing and 
coughing being caused through the contraction 
of the muscular fibres of the bronchial tubes. 
You can do but little more for the patient than 
you have been doing, but there is little proba- 
bility of your being able to restore it to good 
health. The chief thing you can do is to keep 
it in a warm, moist atmosphere, carefully 
avoiding changes of temperature. Discontinue 
supplying it with Hemp-seed, and give it a 
liberal allowance of Flax-seed ; for green food 
give Dandelion and Watercress. To assist the 
bird in its moulting you may. dissolve and mix 
with the drinking water some sulphate of iron, 
the proportions being two grains of the former 
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to one ounce of the latter, or put a small piece 
of iron in the drinking water; this becoming 
oxydized on the surface communicates to it a 
tonic property. Some bird fanciers give their 
Canaries while moulting some hard-boiled egg 
and bun-crumbs, and add Maw-seed to their 
diet. Old mortar and salt are also found 
beneficial at this period.—S. 8. G. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EDITOR oy 
GarpDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 

ondon. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusnisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
sach should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

un mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannct 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their tnowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondenis must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brie/ replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


1374—““Geraniums” of varying colours 
(H. N. B.).—Simply a sport, but we do not see anything 
novel or valuable in it. 

_ 1875—Potting Cyclamens (/s/e of Man).—In pot: 
ting Cyclamen, leave about a third of the bulb above the 
surface, and pot firmly. 

1376—French Laurestinus (W. W.).—We are in 
considerable doubt as to the plant you mean by “ French” 

Laurestinus. Please describe. 


1377—“ Thompson’s Gardener’s Assistant” 
(Medicus).—Very shortly, we believe. The beds are 
generally formed by the superintendent. 


, 1373—Tomato leaves diseased (J. H. B.).—This 
is a similar disease to that which afflicts the Potato. 
Destroy every plant, and, if possible, do not plant in same 
house again. 1f so, thoroughly cleanse it. 


1379—Aster Victoria and Chrysanthemum 
(1. C. D.).—We thought our other reply was plain enough. 
No, they are distinct garden flowers, as you will see if you 
grow them next year. : 


1380—The best cooking Apple (H. P. Palmer). 
—This is not an easy question to answer. You say nothing 
as regards the season you require it for. But we think 
Prince Albert or Wellington difficult to beat. 


1381—Birdseed seeds (Castle Hill).—The seeds 
sent, found in mixed birdseed, resemble those of Buck- 
wheat, but we are not certain. Possibly they are of some 
exotic plant. We will get them sown, and, should they 
grow, give you the result. : 


1382—Potting Hyacinths (Jsle of Man).—Leave 
the tip of the bulb just above the surface until growth has 
commenced, meantime keeping quite dark, and mulching 
with a little more soil later on. When quite covered the 
bulbs occasionally rot. 


_1883—Show report (A. C.).—We do not report exhi- 
bitions in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. They can only interest 
a comparatively small number of our readers, and the 
pressure upon our space forbids. July 30 issue of The 
Garden, and other magazines, have a very full report of 
the Crystal Palace show. : 


15841—Propagating Rubus (LU. Z. M.).—Layering 
and covering the points of shoots are the usual methods of 
propagating the Brambles. Suekers may also be taken 
whenever they aypear, similarly to the Raspberry. Your 
Bramble would probably do better in a warmer and more 
sunny position, but we would not remove it from where it 
is evidently doing so well. 

1385—Greenhouse wall (Luton ).—There is nothing 
you can have better than Maiden-hair Ferns, the Ribbon 
Ferns, Platycerium alcicorne, Nephrolepis exaltata, and 
other Ferns. They thrive in a truly remarkable way upon 
such a wall, but need frequent syringing. Ferns take up 
little space in such a form, always look well, and will not 
harm other subjects in your house. 


1386—Treatment of old kitchen garden 
(J. #£. B. B.).—It is difficult to answer your Fh oS upon 
so little information. But the fall of your ground, if 
muintained, is sufficient to dispense with drainage. Dress 
the ground down well, and sow seed at once, if not too dry, 
or early in April of next year. Be sure that the ground is 
fairly firm before sowing, and perfectly clear of such objec- 
tionable weeds as Docks, Dandelion, Plantain, etc, 
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1387—Aucuba and Laburnum (Cauldwell).— 
You need have no fear that both your Aucuba and Labur- 
num will be able to take care of themselves, There must 
have been some other cause for the Elder failing than its 
position close to a small plant of Aucuba japonica. The 
Golden Elder is rather tender. 


1388—Gardening books (P. B.).—You can obtain 
from George Bunyard & Co., Maidstone Nurseries, several 
cheap books on fruit culture: “Fruit Farming for 
Profit,” 2s. 9d.; ‘‘Fruit for Cottagers and Others,” 2d. ; 
‘*A Year’s Work on a Kentish Fruit Farm,” 1s. These 
would help you very much. Messrs. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, Sussex, also have a very useful cheap. book. 


1389—Lifting bulbs (M. D.).—There is not the least 
necessity to disturb your bed of bulbs; in fact, they will 
do better if left alone. Simply mulch with a little loose or 
light stable-manure early in December. Before doing this 
it is well to dress over with a little fresh lime as a check to 
slugs. Otherwise these pests will keep worrying the grow- 
ing points of your bulbs. 

1390—Campanula pyramidalis (V. D.).—Sow 
the seed of Campanula pyramidalis in July ; prick off into 
small pots as they can be handled and keep ina cool-frame 
through the winter. Early in February pot into a rich 
compost, and grow them rapidly in a cool greenhouse. See 
that they never want for water, and yet avoid over-satura- 
tion. Give weak liquid-manures freely when pot-bound 
and throwing up their flower-spikes. 

1391—Heating apparatus (Brunstain).—We can- 
not break our rule and give you name of any special 
heating apparatus, when so many are of equal merit. One 
of the small hot-water stoves recommended for offices 
would suit your purpose, especially as the gas can be 
regulated so easily. Do not use one that will parch the 
atmosphere. 

1392—Growing Leptospermum scoparium 
(47. J.).—As long as you can keep the temperature of 
your greenhouse from falling more than a degree or two 
below freezing point, youshould experience no difficulty in 
the culture of the Leptospermum. In favoured spots in 
the south-west of England an southern Ireland it will 
exist in the open. 


1393—Planting Begonias (/sle of Man).—A rather 
dry cellar would keep Begonia tubers well; but they 
would do better in a cool cupboard and stored in sand. Pot 
in February, or plant out in open beds by the end of 
March. Only just cover their crowns with soil, and then 
add a little Cocoa-nut-fibre over the whole. They would 
not stand in the open ground during winter. Store in 
sand as soon as they have dried off. 


1394—Plants for growing beneath Beech- 
trees (Dick ).— We fear you will find it difficult to induce 
any herbaceous plants to flower beneath Beech-trees. 
You might plant the Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) 
and Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, as well as the earlier- 
blooming Narcissi and the Glory of the Snow (Chionodoxa). 
These would bloom before the Beeches put forth their 
leaves. 

1395—Killarney Ferns (4A. C.).—We cannot say 
just where one may find this charming Fern, and should 
hesitate to do so under any circumstances. That it is not 
extinct as a native Fern we are assured. Of course, the 
same plant, whether at Killarney or elsewhere, is identical. 
Ferns yary very much ; some of their freaks and sports are 
found in a wild state, but most upon cultivated specimens, 
probably brought about in greater variety and numbers 
under artificial treatment. 


1396—Lilies (G. T. Padbury ).—It is safest to remove 
all dirt from Lilium auratum, L. Browni, and others, as 
soon as the growth has died down. Store the bulbs in a 
fairly dry and cool place until repotting. Moss-litter has 
far less p ant food in it than peat. Peat is not necessary 
for the Liliums you mention. Remove the bulbils of L. 
Browni, and put rather close in a shallow or seed pan. 
Turfy-loam, leaf-soil, and the remains of a spent hot- 
bed, with « little coarse sand, are most suitable. They 
will be two years forming flowering buibs. Plant an inch 
or 80 deep. 


1397—Plants for house front (Harrow).—It is the 
dry summer that makes your Grass look worse. If expense 
is no great object, by all meanslift and place a good layer 
of rich loam beneath. It would also be well to mix stable- 
manure and a little soot in the clayey subsoil to a depth of 
afoot orso. We think it should be possible to improve it 
by giving a good dressing of soot now, and watering it in 
well at night or very early in the morning. There will be 
considerable time and expense in the other plan, and it 
will be of no further use this season. 

1398—Lifting Peach-trees (Red WHill).—Your 
newly-planted Peach-trees seem to have made rather coarse 
growth, and we think it would be wise to lift and re- 
plant, doing it carefully so soon as the leaves ripen. But 
whether the trees will fruit or not next year all depends 
upon the condition of the shoots now, whether they are 
ripe and brown in colour and whether set with fruit buds. 
But the lifting and replanting shoulddo good. Have the 
soil firm and mix with it some mor‘ar-rubbish and wood- 
ashes. Leave off syringing now, and leave the wires where 
they are. Closer to the glass would do harm, a few inches 
further off would be better. 


1399 —Love-lies-bleeding green (Camp).—If the 
seed of the Amaranthus is saved from brightly-coloured 
specimens the plants raised from it should show the same 
shade of colour. We should imagine the fault to be in the 
seed rather than in your soil ; but ifit should be the latter, 
a dressing of potash manure might improve the colour. 
You do not say whether the plant in question is one of 
many, all of which bear the same coloured inflorescence, 
or if it is a solitary plant. Even in the best strains it is 
not unusual to find a plant or two bearing poorly-coloured 
flowers. 


1400—Heating pit (£. G. /.).—We do not think you 
could improve upon your suggestion for heating the pit. 
A flow and return of 4-inch piping will be ample, but 
in so small a structure will need care in regulating the 
heat. Unless the water be very hot, we do not think you 
will have too much piping, A mat might be laid over the 
pit during very cold weather, 


1401—Transplanting fruit-trees  (Quines).— 
Trees planted but four years are not by any means too old 
to transplant. We advise you to opena trench round each 
one 3 feet from the stem, and throw out the soil 15 inches 
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wide and deep. Then gradually remove the top soil over 
the roots, and s0 loosen them that each tree lifts well with 
all the finest or fibrous roots intact. Replant at once, 
doing this at the end of October. With respect to the 
7-year planted trees on Grass, you may wait patiently until 
they show fruit, or, if you prefer, open a trench 2 feet wide 
and deep round them, clean cutting each root, and grub- 
bing under and cutting off all large downward roots, then 
refilling the trench with good soil. Do not shorten back 
the shoots on your standard Pear-trees at all, but just thin 
out weak shoots only. So treated the trees should fruit 
abundantly the second year frem now. 

1402—Moulding up Celery (C. S.).—Your County 
Council lecturer was not wrong instating that moulding up 
of Celery may be done once only. But itis very much a 
matter of convenience. When Celery is allowed to remain 
late and become very strong before earthing up it admits 
of its being well watered up to the last moment. That is 
the chief gain. Also, such Celery, being blanched late, 
usually stands the wirter best, but it should have a long 
time granted after earthing to enable the stems to become 
about 16 inches in height before earth is put to it, and 
then in two or three stages of about 6 inches thickness 
each time. It is not at all a question of lateness, but of 
practice, and we have shown reasons. The majority of 
growers do their earthing up by stages, as we have 
intimated. 


1408—Planting trees (J. J. J.).—You would find 
the Mulberry-tree a long time reaching a size sufficient to 
afford any shade. A weeping Ash, Willow, or Laburnum 
would come into service quickly. It seems a pity not to 
utilise the walls around your garden. Plums, Currants, 
and Gooseberries would do wellupon a 5-feet wall. If afew 
pyramid or short standard fruit-trees were planted some 
6 feet or 8 feet from the wall you would obtain the screen 
and usefulness desired. Espaliers would not afford much 
screen, and certainly not for several years. 


1404—Coreopsis and Gaillardia (#ristol).—The 
plants of Coreopsis grandiflora and Gaillardia grandiflora 
that have not flowered should live through the winter in 
the border, unless the soil is exceptionally damp and 
heavy, and the winter unusually severe. They shou’d 
make far finer plants for next year than those that have 
already blossomed. You can plant your Statice seedlings 
in the border now. We should advise your purchasing 
a plant or two of Gypsophila paniculata, and planting 
them out this autumn. You might also raise this from 
seed, but for the first year the old plants will give a much 
more abundant and satisfactory display. 


1405—Various (G. J.).—Leeks planted now to be 
blanched next year certainly would run off to seed next 
summer. If you want specially fine or early plants, sow a 
little seed in a pot or pan early in March, and place it ina 
frame or greenhouse to germinate. You will not be wise 
to leave Beetroots out very late. Say to the end of Novem- 
ber, not later. .Very sharp frosts often quite rot the 
shoulders and render the roots useless. Your seeding 
plants may take no harm for yet six weeks, and then the 
seed may be ripe. Cut off all the very late shoots of seeds 
to give the earlier seed a better chance. Parsnips in light 
soil may remain out all the winter, being covered with 
some long litter in very severe weather, to enable some 
roots to be lifted if needed. Get up Carrots at the end of 
Noyember and store them in dry sand or ashes. 


1406—Diseased Grapes (Ll. W. A.).—It seems 
evident from the description of the trouble from which 
your Grapes suffer that it is acase for an expert to examine 
on the spot. If, as you say, che skins seem to be pierced 
as with a pin prick, the obvious conclusion is that they 
are perforated by some insect, and that what follows in 
the form of spot is the product of a fungus, which js 
always ready to seize upon any disordered vegetable 
matter. The fact that you have trees 40 feet high close by 
also leads to the inference that because largely shaded 
from the sun the Vines are very thin—indeed, that fact 
alone would render them very liable to any fungoid 
attack. No doubt the thick-skinned Black Alicante is the 
best Grape for you to grow, although you seem to find that 
variety succumbs to the trouble later. Lifting and 
replanting may do some good in such case. 


1407—Trufiles (J. C.).—We do not know that anyore 
has gone in for artificial cultivation of Truffles in this 
country. It is believed that, intelligently done, it may be 
successful, but not in beds such as are made for Mush- 
rooms, but in loamy soil in woods and coppices, where Oak 
and Hazel grow. Efforts at such cultvre should be with 
proper Truffles in a state of semi-decay, as then the spawn 
or spores are active, and run in the soil. A trench or 
space of ground should be opened 8 inches deep, and the 
soil sifted. Put 2 inches of this fine soil into the bottom, 
on that the Truffles, 12 inches apart, and on that a thick 
layer of mud, made with the sifted soil, filling up the hole, 
as the fungi like a very hard soil and a rather shaded 
position. 

1408—Pruning Raspberries (Mock Savage ).—We 
assume, when you refer to the strong branch or side 
growths which break out from the main stems of whatycu 
term ‘‘ parent” canes, that you allude to the very common 
side breaks which occur on the strongest of the summer 
or present season’s growths and not on the old canes that 
fruited in the summer. You may allow these side shoots 
to remain till the middle of October, as by that time the 
stems should have become ripened, and the leaves will 
have begun to fall. At present they are helping to 
strengthen the main stems. When you do prune, cut back 
to within an inch or so of the stem, so as to leave one or 
two buds to break in the spring from each spur, and thus 
carry fruit. If your stems orcanes that break up from the 
roots are too thick, cut out the weakest at once, leaviny 
about five or six of the strongest to each stool, 

1409—Peaches (/. H.).—Your fruits to hand. The 
Peach was overripe and half rotten when it reached us, 
The other fruit is a Peach also, and not a Nectarine. 
Evidently it is the late Nectarine Peach, a foolish name to 
give the variety, because it leads to mistakes. Peaches 
have downy skins and Nectarines smooth ones. The 
Nectarine Peach is a poor outdoor variety, unlessin a very 
warm position in the south. It is, however, seldom grown, 
except under glass. As it does so badly with you, would 
it not be better to grub it out and replace it with a good 
Nectarine, such as Lord Napier or Elruge? You would 
probably have no trouble then. The fruit sent, although 
looking ripe, was quite hard within. 








1410—Bulbous flowers in a heated house 
(Theta).—You will not succeed in getting Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, etc., in flower before the 22nd of Decem- 
ber in a heated house. Pot them early in November, and 
plunge inacool pit. It would perhaps be as well to plunge 
them beneath the staging of your conservatory. In any 
case they would scarcely come on before the end of Feb- 
ruary or early in March. You would not succeed with 
Lilies by the time you name, You cannot beat the so- 
called Chinese Sacred Lily or ‘*Joss”-flower, more properly 
the Narcissus Tazetta. It is by no means dear compared 
to Lilies. You will find it almost impossible to have any 
flowers at the time you name, unless some artificial heat 


can be given. 


1411—Vine border (£. 7. D.).—To cover the back 
wall of yourvinery, get plants, very cheap, of Ficus repens, 
froma nursery. These will cling to the wall close and 
dense, and cover it finely in time. We infer from the fact 
that your Vine has been for seven years in a border but 
7 feet by 24 feet that it needs more root room. Can you 
not extend the border by fully 2 feet wider for the 7 feet 
length? Evidently the roots want more food, and, pro- 
bably, have gone well into sour soil. We advise you to 
extend the border, and in doing so remove the top soil 
from the present one, then lift and relay the roots nearer 
the surface. Use for the border rubble at bottom, 2 feet 
down, then rough pieces of turf, and, on that, good turfy- 
loam, one half the rest being good garden soil, wood-ashes, 
mortar refuse, and bone-dust, at the rate of half a pint to 
a barrow-load of the soil. Do this so soon as the leaves 
have fallen. 

1412—Coarse fruit-trees (C. F. A.).—We should 
not advise transplanting Plum-trees 10 years planted, but 
you may safely open a trench 2 feet wide and deep, all 
round each tree, fully 3 feet from the stem. Carefully 
preserve all the small roots you find, and cut back hard to 
53 feet all the strong roots. Also grub under the balls of 
soil, and if you find any strong roots cut them off. Then 
fill in with fresh soil, but without manure. Stir the soil 
round the trees, and add a top-dressing of manure. Your 
Cherry-trees have sent their roots into sour soil, and gum- 
ming or bursting of the'tissues of the soil ensued, and that 
is the cause of death. It is too common with Cherries. 
You had better destroy them, and, in plantinz others, 
make large holes 2 feet deep, break up the bottoms, place 
in them 6 inches of brick and mortar rubble, then add to 
fresh soil, wood-ashes and lime rubbish, adding manure 
only as a mulch after planting. 


1413—Late-fruiting Raspberry (A. C. B.).— 
Unless you reside in a rather late district, and have a cold 
soil, you can hardly hope to have Raspberries in fruit so 
late as the end of August. July is the Raspberry month, 
though there are often good fruits in the first part of 
August. All depends on the nature of the soil, its goodness 
and capacity to keep the canes fruiting later than light 
soils will. Of ordinary summer Raspberries the best is 
Superlative, and of autumn fruiting varieties the best is 
October Red. Similarly, you may have oncold soil Straw- 
berry Latest of All or Waterloo, fruiting in August, but 
it is very unusual in a warm locality. These are our best 
late varieties. If you get the new St. Joseph, the fruits 
of moderate size you will find that will fruit long into the 
autumn, but the fruits are of moderate quality. 


1414—Out-door Fig-tree (L. FE. R.).—So far north 
as Carnforth a Fig-tree would need a very warm position 
indeed, and ona wall to enable it to ripen fruits outdoors. 
We fear your present fruits are too late to ripen properly. 
You may remove the suckers about the roots if you choose, 
cutting them clean off, perhaps with roots, perhaps with- 
out them, as close to the roots as you can. But it is the 
natural habit of the Fig to send up suckers in this way. If 
they be allowed to grow and be nailed to the wall they will 
soon produce fruiting-wood, or you may remove them if 
you prefer, The removal may be doneat once. You may 
find it desirable, should the weather prove severe in the 
winter, to give your small tree some covering. 


1415—Disbarked Elms (Alberin).—As the horses 
which so greatly destroyed the bark round the stems of 
your Elm-trees left you a width of about one-fourth un- 
touched, you are to be congratulated. But for that they 
would soon have died, as death is inevitable when there is 
absolute severance all round between the upper and lower 
bark of any tree. But we have of late watched the effects 
of partial disbarking of very large Elms by horses, and trees 
of from 10 feet to 12 feet in girth, but having bark left 
intact on one side of about 15 inches wide, seem as lively 
as ever, whilst many other fine trees disbarked all round 
have died. It isdangerous to turn horses into a field where 
there are exposed tree-stems if the weather be very dry, 
and there is little or no herbage. The bark is bitter, but 
they get to like it very much after a little while. 


_1416—Best hardy fruits (W.).—Please put ques- 
tions together on one piece of paper in future, such small 
slips are in danger of being lost or mislaid. First, fine good 
cooking Apples for moderate-sized trees are Manx Codlin, 
Cellini Pippin, Sterling Castle, Bismarck, and Lane’s Prince 
Albert, covering a long season. Five good eating Apples 
are: Irish Peach, Ribston Pippin, King of the Pippins, 
Cox’s Orange and Sturmer Pippins, ripening in the 
order given. Five Pears are Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Sep- 
tember; Louise Bonne, October ; Doyenné du Comice, 
November ; Beurré Superfin, December; and Josephine de 
Malines, January. Five good Plums are: Rivers’ Early 
Prolific, Czar, Victoria, Monarch, and Archduke, ripening 
in thisorder. Five good Gooseberries are: Red Warring- 
ton, Langley Gage, Whinham’s Industry, Lancashire Lad, 
and Keepsake, all this season. You may make a good hedge 
of the Parsley-leaved Blackberry (Rubus laciniatus), if you 
can allow 6 feet wide for the bushes. ; 


1417—Vine in greenhouse (Anzious).—It is best 
that a Vine grown in a greenhouse, where plants are kept, 
and the border becomes slopped and soured with the 
drippings from the plants, should have its root in an out- 
side border. Open a hole 4 feet long by 3 feet broad, cast 
the top best soil on one side, and throw out to a depth of 
30 inches, and remove the subsoil. Then break up the 
bottom, and throw in brick rubble, old mortar rubbish, 
and pieces of coarse-chopped turf, 6 inches deep. On that 
place good soil, one half turfy-loam, one half from the 
garden. Mix with it a pint of crushed bones per barrow- 
load. Fill up the hole to within 4 inches of the top, then 
plant the Vine, covering over with similar good soil. Add 
to the top soil some wood-ashes and a iittle soot, and 
finally top-dress with another coat of long-manure. 
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1418—Potting Myrtle (Kitty).—You can pot the 
Myrtle now. Use acompost of turfy loam atid leaf:soil, 
with a very little sand. Pot firmly and drain well. Your 
cool-greenhouse will suit it admirably, but it had better 
be placed outside during summer. This will mature growth 
and result in a good show of blossom. We think you could 
not have fed the plant with liquid-manure whenin pot pre- 
viously. Frequent syringing also does them much good, 
and maintains healthy foliage. Stand your Clematis in a 
cool-frame or pit. If such is not available, pot it and 
plunge in some sheltered border. Plant out next April. 
Clematises are quite hardy, but it would be safer in your 


case to delay planting out until spring. 


in the bare places would be most effectual. If you turn 


up the ground and find some orange-coloured maggots you 
will know you have the wireworm, and it will be advis- 
able to remove all your plants to a fresh plot, where the 


ground has recently been trenched. Destroy the old roots, 
and plant only young layers of this season. 


1420—Cutting down perennials (./. J/.).—Peren- 


nials should never be cut down until the sap hasretreated 


from their stems. Then you may clear these away, stir 


up the ground, and give a mulching of decayed manure. 


If you have no means of thoroughly moistening your 


ground, it would be useless to plant the Carnations now ; 
still, we much prefer autumn to spring planting, and 
should endeavour to bring the soil into good working 
order by copious waterings and deep stirring, not allowing 
the rooted layers to become dried up after planting. We 
infinitely prefer single to double flowers of Anemones and 
Ranunculi as cut flowers. The latter always appear heavy 
in bouquets and floral arrangements. 


1421—Best Tomatoesand Cucumbers (4rthur). 
—When you ask for four best kinds, you mean varieties, 
You do not say whether of Tomatoes or Cucumbers. Two 
fin2 prolific Tomatoes are Polegate and Duke of York, and 
Chemin Rouge and Conference are other two good ones. 
All are alike in flavour. Two good Cucumbers are Roch- 
ford’s Market, and Lockie’s Perfection. You can find use- 
ful information in our columns from time to time, andcan 
always ask for more when needed. It is not possible to 
say whether a Tomato-house can be made to pay. All 
depends on skill in cultivation, results, and the nature 
of the market found for disposal. 


1422—Planting garden (H. Butler).—We do not 
think you could do better than plant Hollies to break the 
wind. But they are slow growers. If you want imme- 
diate shelter put in a few of the Hybrid Sweet Briers, and 
stake them securely. These are always sweet, and flower 
freely, and grow at a great pace. We do not care for Yew 
arches. One covered with Roses, Clematis, and Honey- 
suckle would be more pleasing. Half-a-dozen Lombardy 
Poplars would give you shade as quickly as any tree, and 
your gardener’s suggestion of Holly and Rhododendrons 
might come in front of these. A small bed of Begonias 
during summer, and bulbs for early spring, would look 
well in the centre of your round Grass plot. Your sugges- 
tion as regards fruit is so admirable that we are doubtful 
if it can be improved. 


1423—Raising Apple-stocks (A mateur).—You can 
raise stocks on which to bud or graft Apples by saving and 
sowing the pips or seeds taken from the fruits when quite 
ripe. Hardy free fruiting and growing varieties give the 
best seed for the purpose, as the stocks are more equal in 
character than those raised from the pips of large fruits. 
Sow the seeds thinly in shallow drills, 12 inches apart, in 
good soil, in March, or even earlier. Keep the plants clean 
and well hoed during the season. The following winter lift 
carefully, and replant thinly in rows 20 inches apart, bend- 
ing the long top roots under flatwise in planting as that 
causes numerous fibrous roots to form. The strongest may 
be budded low down in the sides the following August. 

1421—Gas-lime, etc. (Burton-on-Trent ).—Gas-lime 
should be applied to ground only once in three years, and 
then only to rather stiff or sour soil. Ordinary light 
soils will benefit by a free dusting of common lime, once 
ayear. The best time is late in the winter, just as the 
ground is about to be dug for the spring. The top-dres- 
sing of an Asparagus-bed may be well done in November. 
Let the growths on the plants become quite brown before 
cutting them off close to the ground, then, after doing so, 
fork off carefully 3 inches of the top soil, throwing it into 
the alley. Give the beds a heavy dressing of half-decayed 
manure, and cast back over that 1 inch of the soil to make 
the beds tidy for the winter. If ripe Marrows have 
become frosted the flesh will soon rot. Best cut the fruits, 
open them, and wash out the seeds, dry and preserve 
them. If your Cabbages are growing like Brussels 
Sprouts, then you must have a bad stock, or the dry 
weather is the cause. 


1425—Aerial Vine roots (M. F. W.).—Your gard- 
ener is right as to the cause of the stem roots on Vines, 
such as you send, They are far too common, and always 
indicate bad root action. Your Vine border is too wet and 
cold, and nothing could well be worse than forking into it 
every year aheavy dressing of cow-manure. When theleaves 
have fallen have all the top soil removed and put on one 
side. Then find the roots, lift them carefully, preser\ ing 
every one, tie them up in bundles, and put nets round 
them ; then take out the bottom soil, which has become 
sour, and replace with some old mortar refuse and broken 
turf at the bottom ; then onthat add good fresh loam, 
mixed with the top soil previously removed, mixing with 
it also some wood-ashes and lime refuse. Then relay the 
roots, so that only a few inches of fresh soil will suffice to 
cover them. Besides wood ashes and lime refuse add one 
pint of bone-dust to a barrow-load of soil for the top. Your 
Vines will make good growth the following year and soon 
recover, but avoid cow-manure. A thin mulch of horse- 
manure will do good in the summer. 


1426—Diseased Peach leaves (J. W.).—Your 
Peach leaves are very badly affected with thrips,” a very 
minute insect pest which preys upon foliage, and is invari- 
ably generated ina hot, arid atmosphere. Perhaps you may 
have other plants in your greenhouse that have helped to 
generate them? Gather off and burn all the worst-affected 
leayes, then make up a mixture of 1 Ib. of soft-soap dis- 











1419—Carnations destroyed by maggot 
(M. D.).—If the plants have been injured by the larvz of 
a small black-fly, like the house-fly, you should watch for 
flies and kill them, and destroy maggots by picking out 
with a needle. If, however, it is the wireworm causing 
injury to the roots, then a dressing of gas-lime well forked 
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solved ina gallon of boiling water, 2 oz. of Quassia-chip, 
Mix thesé liquids together next day, add 2 gallons more of 
water, then gently syringe the tree with it. Use what may 
be left 24 hours later, and then one day later get clean water 
and syringe or wash the tree with all the force you can. 
As the foliage falls gather it up and burn it. When thé 
tree has been pruned in the winter make up a solution of 
1 lb. of caustic soda, and the same of commercial potash 
in 10 gallons of water, and nearly boil. Syringe this all 
over the tree, and intoevery part of the house, as the place 
seems infested with the insects. 


1427—Various ((. Jehnson).—1, Do not throw soap: 
suds upon your Asparagus during the winter. The beds 
are slightly raised in order that the roots may be dtier 
during that time. All heads of growth do not berry. We 
cannot say just why yours do not ; but, surely, if strong, 
some carry seed? Two to three years is rather young for 
seed bearing. 2, It needs time and plenty of washing to 
cleanse Marrow seeds from the pulp surrounding them. 
Water, rubbing in sand, and washing again and again are 
necessary. 3, You appear to be confused between the 
Beans. French and ‘* Kidney” Beans are generally looked 
upon as applying to the dwarf growers. Sion House is a 
very early dwarf, and Canadian Wonder a good one for 
exhibition. Unless you gathered from the climhing form 
of Canadian Wonder it would soon be discovered that the 
pods did not come from a dwarf grower. But why this 
app2rent dishonesty, when pods from dwarfs are equally 
good. 4 and 5, We cannot give the address of our corres- 
pondents As to your contentiox that one cannot get true 
seed of any vegetable specially recommended by them, 
that need not alarm you if you go to a respectable seeds- 
man, who would naturally supply true seed for his own 
reputation. More often than not the fault is in indiffe- 
rent culture. 


14283—Fruit culture and bess (Riser).—There is 
no reason why you should not combine fruit culture with 
keeping bees and fowls. But you must first catch your 
hare, which in your case is a house and sufficient ground 
in the country. Until you have secured that you can do 
little or nothing. But, assuming that you do secure at 
least an acre of ground, and more, if possible, you should 
before pianting fruit-trees, get the soil well trenched and 
cleaned. It is poor work planting fruit-trees on shallow or 
ill-prepared soil. A portion set apart fora permanent poultry 
run, and fenced in with wire or otherwise, should be of 
pasture or Grass, as herbage is of great value, and although 
for, say, 100 fowls an area of 20 rods, or one-eighth of an 
acre, in two or three compartments, is a very fair run, still 
the area would havc to be frequently cleaned, and the 
sweepings placed about the fruit-trees and garden vege- 
tables. Then, during the autumn and winter, after the 
fruits were gathered, the fowls would do great good run- 
ning and scratching amongst the fruit-trees, but must, of 
course, be fenced in. Bees may be kept on the warmest 
site in the garden, and on the north side of the fruit-trees, 
but still some 10 feet or 12 feet from them. Your fruit- 
trees may be chiefly Apples, say two-thirds, and the rest 
Plums and Pears in equal portions. The trees should be 
two years from budding, and the bush or pyramid planted 
10 feet apart, with Currant and Gooseberry-bushes, 5 feet 
apart, between them, for some years. The trees and 
bushes may be purchased at moderate prices atany nursery. 
The best time for planting is up to Caristmas in open 
weather. 


1429—Tomatoes and Cucumbers (A. C.).—The 
best general form of house for Tomatoes and Cucumbers is 
a span, 12 feet wide, and from walk to ridge of roof about 
6 feet. Such a house may have a partially sunken walk in 
the centre to allow headroom. Then the walls one brick 
wide, with double width piers every 8 feet, should be 
18 inches to 24 inches in height, and have in them some 
hinge-hung traps or flaps to admit air when needed. These 
may be the upper portion of the walls. From these walls 
on stout wood plates the roof should rise moderately sharp, 
with bars some 8 feet long on each side. That would give 
a good height inside. The bars should be quite 12 inches 
apart to take glass 12 inches by 16 inches at least, bedded 
in putty well, and bradded in, but not having top putties. 
Two or three coats of paintare better. The soil on either 
side could remain in the house, and whilst the Tomatoes 
may do with two rows of 4-inch piping along on either side 
of the house, Cucumbers may need more, so that they 
should have ample bottom-heat. For that reason it would 
be well to have a partition in the house, the shorter length 
for the Cucumbers being nearest the boiler. Both Cucum- 
bers and Tomatoes would do best if planted in troughs or 
shallow boxes, 20 inches wide and 6 inches deep, using 
good turfy soil and very little old decayed manure. All 
the plants should be trained on wires 12 inches from the 
glass roof. These troughs may be stood on the side beds, 
or in the case of the Cucumbers be over the side pipes. 
To give bottom-heat a good saddle boiler is useful, but we 
do not recommend these. Your house should have top 
flaps, 15 inches deep and 3 feet long, on either side at 
intervals.. We cannot say which will pay best. You will 
find W. Iggulden’s book on the Tomato useful. Apply to 
the author, Frome, Somerset, price 1s. 2d., post free. 


143)—Pruning Gooseberries and Currants 
(Paragon ).—There is probably no book extant that deals 
with pruning fruit-trees and bushes solely. Generally, 
boo’s on fruit-culture deal with pruning, especially of 
bushes, very briefly. If you have Gooseberry and Currant- 
bushes of fair size, and their framework made, you have 
but to wait now until the leaves have fallen, then get to 
work, arming yourself, for the Gooseberries, with a pair of 
stout leather gloves and a sharp pruning-knife. Goose- 
berries bear on both spurs on the old wood, and from the 
new or previous year’s shoots. Your best course is to cut 
back to two leaf buds all side or inner shoots, leaving only 
the leading or end shoots, whichare usually the strongest. 
These may be shortened back, say, one-third. If the pruning 
leaves the bush moderately thin, that will do very well. 
It is not desirable to cut out the wood too thinly, but still 
there should be space enough between the branches for 
the gloved hand to pass freely. Red and White Currants 
fruit only on spurs formed on the old wood. For that 
reason if the bushes be of fair size the new or previous 
summer’s growth should be cut back all over to about two 
leaf-buds, the few leading shoots being left a little longer. 
But it is a good plan to cut back the summer shoots of 
these Currants in August, as that helps the formation of 
fruit spurs. The main branches when properly winter 
pruned look like mere sticks, but they should be full of 
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fruit-buds. Black Currants fruit chiefly on the young 
shoots of the previous year, therefore the strongest shoul 
be preserved, and weak ones, but especially old and partly 
barren branches, cut out. Thinning is the proper practice 
with these, the bushes when winter pruned showing 
ample room between the branches. 


1431—Hardy plant for surfacing a grave.— 
Can you give the name of any har¢y, short-growing Moss 
or Grass to fill grave, space about 10 feet square, a white 
variety to form a cross, and green to fill up underneath ?— 
CASTLE HILL. 

You might use Nertera depressa yor the groundwork, 
and Saxifraga Wallacet or some other white flowering 
Saaifrage for the cross. 

1432—Offshoots from bulbs.—What is the best 
way to treat offshoots from bulbs—Narcissus, Tulips, etc. ? 
Plant them in rows in the open ground or in boxesin a 
greenhouse ?—CastTLE HILL, 

The bulb offsets should be planted in vows in light soil in 
the open garden. 


1433—Planting Begonias.—You speak of planting 
Begonias in the spring directly in the open bed. Please 
say if the root should be covered or kept even with the 
soil, as in potting ?—M. C. B. H. 

Let the bulbs be about 4-inch below the sur,ace, and see 
that the top soil is light, sandy, and well worked. A little 
Cocoa-nut-jibre over the whole is a great help and protec- 
tion. 

1434—Ivy for clothing trees.—Can anyone tell 
me the best Ivy to grow up a wall, above which Syca- 
more-trees are growing? Facing east, rather exposed.— 
Lage 

The Irish Ivy is as strong and hardy as any. A 
thorough watering and syringing occasionally will help it 
in so dry a position. 


1435—Lifting Tulips.—I planted a thick row of 
Parrot Tulips two years ago, and beyond, on the stone 
edging of the bed Lemon Thyme. ‘fhe Parrot Tulips 
have blossomed splendidly, but this autumn the Thyme 
has grown quite over where they are. Had I better lift 
the Tulips, or will the Thyme not hurt them ?—K. FE. J. 

If the Tulips are planted at a fair depth they will come 
vp through the Thyme and gain in beauty from their 
carpeting. If you think the Thyme is too thick it may be 
casily lifted, pulled to picces, and planted again. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Mrs. Brookots.—The name of 
shrub enclosed is the Colutea arborescens, or Bladder 
Senna. Itis very common, and can beobtained from most 
nurseries. A newer variety, Colutea purpurea, has mah- 
ogany-coloured flowers and glaucous foliage, but the seed- 
pod or bledder is not quite so showy as arborescens. 
Piltown.—Lithospermum officinale. Maidstone.—-Spa- 
thiphyllum candidum. —— Castlessiye.—A Rudbeckia, 
known as Autumn Glory.— R. C.—1, Lastrea Filix-mas 
cristata; 2, Athyrium Filix-femina Craiggi; 3, Poly- 
stichum angulare congestum; 4, Polystichum angulare 
proliferum ; 5, Polypodium vulgare pulchellum ; 6, Scolo- 
pendrium vulgare ramomarginatum. M. J. Cowper.— 
Your specimens were very poor, but we have done the best 
we could. They were wretchedly packed. 1, Vanda 
coerulea ; 2, Lelia Schrederiana; 3 and 4, Cattleya labiata 
vars. ; 5, Stapelia Bufonia ; 6, Butterfly Orchid (Oncidium 
Papilio) ; 7, Oncidium sp. The Stapelia is not an Orchid. 
There is nothing unusual about any of these.-—G. H. S. 
—Probably Clematis montana, but we cannot be sure with- 
out flowers. We can give no reason for its failing to bloom. 
Perhaps next year will make a difference. It is impossible 
to name Dahlias from a single flower unless we had a col- 
lection at hand for comparison. Your variety is like 
Kynerith.——J. Davidson.—Physianthus albens.— Con- 
stant Reader.—The plant tied with bass is Alonsoa incisi- 
folia, the other Platystemon californicus —-W. W.—1, 
Chelone obliqua; 2, Funkia lancifolia albo-marginata,— 
Mrs. Strect.—The flower you enclose is, apparently, Habro- 
thamnus corymbosus, also known as Cestrumcorymbosum. 
The English name for the Cestrum is Bastard Jasmine. —— 
Mrs. H. Edward Jenkins.—The Deciduous Cypress (Tax- 
odium distichum). Mrs. S, Goodwin.—Tecoma (Bigno- 
nia) radicans.— Midgeland.—Please send either flowers 
or fruit. W. J. Heaton.—Unfortunately the flowers fell 
to pieces when unpacked. It is almost impossible to name 
Roses at this season.— Mrs. Vesey.—The yellow flower 
is Helenium autumnale ; the other Hieracium aurantiacum. 
Mrs. Butler.—Statice profusa. Lady Florist.—Vitis 
inconstans (Ampelopsis Veitchi) is the kind to which you 
refer. That, however, of which you send a shoot is not 
that kind.—D, H. L.—1, Pteris cretica ; 2, Pteris cretica 
albo-lineata ; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, Selaginella Spr 30; 
Please send a larger specimen, fertile, if possible ; 6, As- 
plenium bulbiferum.——0O. S. Bowen.—1 is probably La 
France. Baroness Rothschild is a scentless variety, but it 
is difficult to tell from the flower sent ; 2, Mrs. John Laing, 
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undoubtedly. —— Cable.—Spindle-tree (Euonymus euro- 
eus).—B. M.—Passiflora Constance Elliott. No, we 
elieve the fruit is not edible, as that of P. edulis, which 
we appreciate.——A Constant Reader.—i, Please send a 


flower ; Jasminum officinale (common Jasmine) ; 3, Flower, 
please ; 4, Justicia carnea ; 5, Must have flower; 6, Stro- 
bilanthes Dyerianus; 7, Solanum jasminoides.—J. Hope. 
—l, Bouvardia Alfred Neuner ; 2, Chelone obliqua ; 3, 
Polemonium ceruleum album; 4, A Candytuft (Iberis), 
but must see flowers ; 5, Astrantia major: 6, Please send 
flowers. 


Names of fruits.—D. C. L.—Pear Pitmaston Duchess 
(dessert), but not very good in quality ——_T.. B.—1, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin ; 2, Fearn’s Pippin, but poor samples ; 3, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 4, Kindly send better specimen. 
D. C. T.—Your fruit was very poor, and evidently the 
trees want help in some way. 1, Sturmer Pippin, per- 
haps, but very poor; 2, 3, and 4, Too poor to name; 5, 
Golden Spire ; 6, French Crab ; 7, Very poor Alfriston. 
G. R. Turnbull.—1, Keswick Codlin ; 2, Not recognised ; 
3, Scarlet Pearmain ; 4, Northern Greening.——J. K —1, 
Brown Beurré; 2, Poor Pitmaston Duchess; 3, Beurré 








d’Aremberg ; 4, Hawthornden; 6, Kindly send a 
more characteristic specimen.——Y. Younger.—1, King 
of Tompkins County; 2, Ribston Pippin ; 3, Yorkshire 
Beauty ; 4, Please send better specimen ; 5, Too poor; 6, 
Lady Henniker.——C. D.—Please send again.——J. K. 
Neen.—1, Alfriston ; 2 and 4, Lady Henniker; 3, Lane’s 
Prince Albert ; 5, Please send a better specimen ; 6, Court 
of Wick.——I’. H. D.—Northern Greening ; 2, Caraway 
Russet ; 3, Too poor; 4, Duchess of Oldenburgh; 5 
Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 6, Nouvelle Fulvie ;7, Beurré d’Arem- 
berg; 8, Verulam; 9, Swan’s Egg; 10, Brown Beurré; 
11, Beurré Superfin ; 13, Old Colmar.——R. W. A.—1, Poor 
Hawthornden; 2, Rosemary Russet; 3, Lane’s Prince 
Albert ; 4, Adam’s Pearmain.- M. Chubb.—The Apple is 
Stone’s or Loddington’s Seedling, the Pear Beurré Clair- 
geau, ripe very late, poor quality, W. D, S.—1, King of 
the Pippins; 2, Northern Greening. J. Arnall.—1, 
Lady Henniker; 2, Worcester Pearmain. W. H. H.— 
Worcester Pearmain. —— A, G. Y.—1, Apples Prince 
Albert ; 2, Alfriston ; 3, Winter Hawthornden Pear, kindly 
send when ripe. Plum is Victoria.—J. St. L. Peet.—1, 
Worcester Pearmain ; 2, Lord Suffield ; 3, Norfolk Beaufin ; 
4, Mannington Pearmain.— dM. G.—Impossible to name 
such poor specvimens.— Mrs. George.—Pear Pitmaston 
Duchess.——S. H. S.—Beauty of Kent ——C. W. C —1, 
Lane’s Prince Albert; 2, Please send better specimen. 
Pear is Beurré Clairgeau. 

















Cataloguesreceived.— Roses.—Mr. F. Cant, Bruns- 
wick Nursery,Colchester; H. Norton, Rose Nurseries, Louth, 
Lincs. ; Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, Weltham Cross. —— 
flower-roots, Eruit-trees, Roses. etc.—Messrs. Daniel, 
Bros.,. Norwich. Fruit-trees —G, Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone. Bulbs.—R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge —— 
English-made Joinery, Sash-bars, ete. —W. Duncan Tucker, 
Tottenham ——Flower-roots.—Messrs. Samson, Portland- 
street, Kilmarnock.——Hardy Plants and Bulbs.—Messrs. 
R. Wallace and Co., Colchester. 











LAW, 


A quitting tenant’s questions.—For 
ten years I have occupied a rood of land, for 
which I have paid the rent of £2a year. It 
was previously dormant, but I have improved 
it, and have cropped it, and sold produce off as 
a market gardener would do. On Feb. 2nd last 
I received notice to quit next February. Ihave 
planted a Thorn-hedge. Can I take it up on 
quitting? I uave planted some Currant-bushes 
and some Ro e-trees. Can I take these up or 
claim compensation for them? If I crop the 
ground with Cabbages, Lettuce, etc., can I 
obtain a valuation on quitting? I have no 
written agreement.—Porry. 

*,* You cannot remove the Thorn-hedge you 
have planted, nor can you obtain any valuation 
for it. And you can neither remove the Rose- 
trees nor claimany valuation for them. I think 
you can claim for the Cabbages, Lettuce, etc., 
and for the Currant-bushes, by giving, not later 
than Dec. 2, written notice to your landlord of 
your intention, and the notice must give the 
particulars and the amount of the intended 
claim. This claim will be made under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act, but if you 

refer you can claim under the Allotments and 
Usttage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 
1887, and the procedure will be much less ex- 
pensive, and you need not give any notice of the 
claim at all, but may make the claim when you 
leave. But if you claim under the last men- 
tioned Act, you cannot claim for the Currant- 
bushes—only for growing crops. You might 
read the reply to a question put by ‘‘ Querist,” 
on page 462, September 24th.—K. C. T. 

Landlord and tenant. — (1) Since 
December 25th, 1894, I have rented three 
quarters of an acre of land, paying rent half- 
yearly and growing vegetables, etc., for market. 
I am under notice to quit on December 25th. 
On July 7th I took my landlord my six months’ 
rent, but he refused to accept it, and I took it 
again on the Ilth, and he again refused to 
accept it. Can you tell me why he refused ? 
(2) Can I compel him to take the greenhouse at 
a valuation? Can I claim compensation for 
Rhubarb roots ?—J. F. M. 

*,* I have no idea whatever why he refused 
to accept the rent, but if I were you I should 
not offer him it again. Let him come and fetch 
it when he wants it. (2) To what greenhouse 
do you refer? Is it one you have erected? If 
it is, and if the Market Gardeners’ Act applies 
to your holding, you may claim compensation 
for it and for the Rhubarb roots, but you must 
give your landlord written notice of your claim 
with full particulars not later than October 25th. 
—K. C. T, 


Servants leaving without giving 
notice.—B and C were employed by A ina 
market garden and nursery ground at wages 
paid weekly. B has been with A about six 
years, and C about fifteen months, There was 


no stipulation whatever as to notice to determine 
the service. At breakfast-time on Monday 
morning B and C left A’s employment without 
giving a moment’s notice. Has A any redress in 
law? Can he claim a week’s wages in lieu of 
notice ?—D. 

*,”" Most certainly A has redress, and he can 


compel a week’s wages from each of the men in 
lieu of notice.—K. C. T 


The overhanging branches of a 
neighbour’s fruit-trees.—I own and 
occupy a freehold garden, 35 yards long by 
8 yards wide, and on the adjoining land are 
some Apple-trees and some Cherry-trees, the 
branches of which overhang my garden about 
4 feet and spoil that side of it. Can I compel 
these to be removed, and if so, how must I 
proceed ?—G. G. G. 

*," You should give your neighbour in 
writing notice that you require him to cut off 
so much of the branches as actually overhang 
your land, and at the same time state (in 
writing) that if he does not do the work within 
a fortnight you shall do it yourself. If he fails 
to comply with the request you may cut off the 
branches yourself, but you should stand on 
your own land to cut them, and you should be 
careful noc to cut an inch beyond the boundary 
of your land.—K. C. T. 


Customary practice (Isobel ).—As you 
desire that tine facts shall not be published, Ican 
only say that your friend may make any stipula- 
tion she chooses, and that her would-be t«nant 
may agree to such stipulation or refuse to do 
so. If neither party will give way the matter 
simply falls through, as both parties are free 
agents, and neither can compel the other to 
assent. There is no customary practice in such 
cases; it is a matter for express agreement 
either the one way or the other. Should you 
write again on this, or any other subject, you 
must send your full name as well as your 
address, or your question will be disregarded. 
Thenamesof correspondentsare never published, 
except at the desire of the parties themselves. 
If no xom-de-plume is given their initials are 
used, but if a correspondent gives a nom-de- 
plume, as you do, it is always used.—K. OC. T. 


Questions concerning a will (Jack). 
—By putting ‘‘a will into court,” it may be 
supposed that you mean obtaining probate, and 
not opposing the will. You say that the value 
of the property left by the will is between 
£1,100 and £1,200, and so estate duty will be 
payable at the rate of 3 per cent., or from £33 
to £36. If the executors prove the will person- 
ally, it will cost them abont £3 exclusive of 
travelling expenses, supposing that the will is 
in proper form, and that there is no complica- 
tions. If proved by a solicitor, it may cost from 
£9 to £10. No legacy duty will be payable by 
the daughter, the estate duty only being 
required in her case.—K. C, T. 





POULTRY, 


ee 


BKarly-laying (W. L. St. Aubyn).—Your 
experience, which I am glad to get, of a pullet 
laying at the early age of fourteen weeks, de- 
serves mention. It shows that some strains— 
even those of common-bred Fowls—are better 
layers than others, and it also encourages those 
writers on poultry subjects who hold to the 
opinion that the productlon of eggs may in a 
few years be largely increased if more careful 
breeding were attempted. I am not prepared 
to state ‘‘the reason why,” but I have an 
opinion that the present year has been rather 
favourable to early-laying in pullets. At any 
rate, I have never had so many pullet eggs 
before, my general batch beginning about the 
middle of August, in spite of being fed entirely 
on hard grain.—DovuLtine. 


Pip: its cause, cure, and preven. 
tion (M. S.).—I fear I must tell you at once 
that you are really on the wrong track altogether. 
It is not necessary, as you seem to suppose, that 
more notice should be taken of the “‘ pip” in 
works on Poultry. The reason for this is becauss 
there is really no disease of the name men- 
tioned. The pip in chickens is the same thing 
as a foul tongue in human beings ; that is to 
say, it is the outcome of some other disease. 
The cure is easily stated: Remove the cause 
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and the effect will cease. The best mode of 
prevention is to keep the chickens on sound 
principles. Now I am well aware that 
what I have written in the above intro- 
ductory sentences will not be accepted as 
correct by many poultry-keepers. Ever since 
I can remember it has been the standard 
belief in country districts that the word ‘‘ pip” 
covers every known disease to which the 
feathered tribe is subject, and the usual ‘‘cure” 
—indeed, the only one—is to remove the horny 
substance to which you refer. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that the cure always proves 
efficacious—more often than not the patient 
fails to recover. Whether the disease from 
which the chicks are actually suffering is 
always ‘‘catching” or not is_a question which 
only one upon the spot can determine. I can, 
however, say with confidence that in all proba- 
bility the majority of the brood will suffer if 
anything goes wrong with one of its members, 
because they are all liable tothe same cause of 
attack, and they all have to submit to the 
same conditions, whether sanitary or the reverse. 
You will now expect me to point out the pro- 
bable cause of your owls going wrong. As know 
literally nothing of the conditions under which 
your chickens and hens are kept I can only 
judge by the manner in which they have been 
attacked with disease, and I take it the same 
cause is to be met with in your yard as in many 
others which I often come across. Most 
amateurs—and professional poultry keepers too 
—attempt the rearing of chickens in an 
unnatural way. In the first place they try to 
raise the chickens on unhealthy ground ; and, 
secondly, the food they use is not adapted for 
tiny birds. The coop, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, is put on land which is daily trodden 
upon by the adult Fowls, and is therefore 
in a tainted condition. More than that, 
the chicks themselves are knocked about 
the whole day through by the older fowls in 
their anxiety to pick up the food intended for 
the chicks. Then the coop is more often than 
not provided with a wooden floor—so that it is 
as dry as it can be—whereas chickens are best 
for a somewhat moist atmosphere. The food, 
too, is bad, Bread soaked in water, or hard 
grain, or *‘chicken”-rice, practically stand in 
the same class, and may all be classed as a 
‘* starvation diet’ for chicks under a fortnight 
ov three weeks’ old. What does the instinct of 
the hen teach her todo? Not to keep her tiny 
charges on the tainted ground during the day, 
or amongst the laying stock. Watch a hen 
that has stolen her nest and brought off a strong 
brood. She takes them at night to a nicely- 
sheltered spot, and in very good time, 
too. Karly next morning she is up with 
the lark, and has drawn her chicks out 
ef reach before the older fowls are astir. 
She picks up dainties in the shape of worms 
and insects for the chicks, and keeps 
them beyond the reach of the sun until it is 
nearing theend of the day. The average brood 
reared under such conditions can be almost seen 
to grow; and, visit them when you like, the 
chicks have always full crops. The explanation 
lies in the fact that the hen does exactly the 
opposite of what the average poultry-keeper 
considers the right thing to do—that is, if we 
may judge by what is actually done. If you 
will write again next spring, when chicken- 
rearing is again contemplated, or will describe 
the conditions under which your adult stock is 
kept, together with their feeding, I shall be 
happy to advise you further. I cannot help 
thinking that the sanitary surroundings are 
somewhat deficient.—_Dou.tina. 





“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifuliy illustrated. Medium 8vo0, 15s. Of all 
Booksellers 


ILITARY CLOTHING.—4,000 good, large, 

dark grey or blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats for Sale, 

Put out of service for other pattern. Will send either, car- 

riage paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required. From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 


ETS.—Tanned Waterproof, small mesh, for 

protec‘ing Strawberry-beds, fruit-trees, etc., cheapest 

and best in the market, 200 by lyd., 5s. 6d.; extra quality, 

8s., Carriage paid. Any width sent on approval.—_SPASHETT 
& CO., Net Manufacturers, Lowestoft. 


ANTED.—Practical Working Gardener, to 


- pC miele py the work of when j bs. pAb and grounds 
and making of new carriage-road. pply—MISS ©. A. 
CROMPTON STANSFIELD, Barrowly Brow, Kirkby Over 
slow, Pannal, via Leeds, Yorkshire, 














16th SEASON, 6climbing, including 
ES Orimson Rambler, 2s. 6d. 3 Orimson 
es Rambler, 2s. 


BUSH ROSES.—La France, Sapt. Christy, Old Blush, 
Old Crimson, Pacquerette (white), U. Brunner, E. Furst 
(crimson), White Moss, &c.; 6, any selection, 3s.; 12, 5s. 6d. 

12 ROSES.—6 climbing (including C. Rambler, W. 
Richardson, Félicite, &c.) and 6 bush, 5s, 

HARDY PERENNIALS.—PLANT NOW. Gail- 
lardia, Chrysanthemum max. (large white Mar- 
guerite); Single Pyrethrums (Fren:h Marguerites) ; 
Anchusa, bright blue: Delphinium, tall blue; Ditto, 
dwarf, gentian blue colour; Iceland Poppies ; Linum, 
blue; Malva, white; Lychnis, scarlet, 3d. each; 6, any 
selection, ls.; 24, 3s.; 60, 5s, 6d. 

HARDY PERENNIAL CREEPERS, SHRUBS, &c. 

Jap. Variegated Honeysuckle; Ampelopsis, 
large leaf; Ditto, Veitchi, self clinging; Clematis viti- 
cella, small purple; Clematis vitalba, white; Kerria, 
orange ; Viburnum (Mock Orange); Irish Ivy; Deutzia 
crenata, double pink; 6, any selection, 1s. 8d. ; 12, 33. 

Rose cuttings, 24, in 8 varieties, including Crimson 
Rambler, 1s. 6d. "Safe arrival guaranteed. All 18d, 
orders free. List free. 


REV. G, BUCK, Rens NORWICH. 
SODDY'S BULBS. 


Snowdrops, Double and Single, 2s. per 100. Elwes’ Giant 
Single Snowdrops, 3s. per 100. Mixed Spanish Iris, ls. 3d. 
per 100; 100 in 10 named vars., 3s.; 50 for 1s. 9d. English 
Blue Bells, 1s. 6d per 100. 

5s. worch post free, Revised Catalogues, free. 


BEM J. So pvpD ww , 
“D” Dept., 
243, WALWORTH ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, NARCISSUS, 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
Hyacinths, red, white,andblue Per doz., 1/9; each, 2d. 
Tulips, mixed colours .. .. Per100, 1/8; perdoz., 4d. 
Crocus, mixed colours .. ie o jae he dd, 
Narcissus Poeticus .... 2-5 gg | 4 

All other varieties at equally moderate prices. 
Price List on application. 
Z. COLEMAN, Seed Merchant and Grower, High-street, 
SANDWICH, KENT. 


& Finest Apple on Karth,” 


Do you want the Finest Marketing and 
Culinary Apple in Cultivation ? 
TRY MERRYWEATHER, 


And write for his ‘‘ Remarks on Profitable Fruit Growing,” 
containing accouat of the ‘‘ Finest Apple oa Earth,” 


“BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING,” 


Which has Rivals, but no Equals. Same price as 
ae kinds, bearing no comparison for weight of fruit or 
quality. 


Send for my full DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 
SEEDS! HERBACEOUS PLANTS !! 


Send for my Illustrated Catalogue, also my List of Rose-treer, 
Fruit-trees, Shrubs, &c., forwarded free on application to 


HENRY MERRYWEATHER, 


The Nurseries, 
SOW DEW Ere. 


ROSES. ROSES. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. 


12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 
40 choice Dwarf Perpetuals for 2ls. 20 choice Standards or 
Half-Standards for 21s. Purchaser’s selection, 50 Dwarfs, 
unnamed, 123.6d. The following are my selection, carriage 
free : 12 choice Teas and Noisettes, 9s. ; 6 Maréchal Niels, 5s. ; 
12 choice Climbing, 7s.; 12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, dw-rfs, 
7s. ; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 4s. 6d. ; 6 beautiful Fairy Roses, 4s. 6d. ; 
6 choice Moss Roses, 4s. ; 60ld-fashioned Roses 4s :; 6 crimson 
Monthly Rosss, 3s. 6d. ; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s. 6d. ; 6 white 
Monthly Roses, 3s. 6d.: 6 quick-growing Climbiog Roses, 
2s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. All for cash with order. 
Thousands of Testimonials. Catalogues free. 


JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, EXETER. 
200 BULBS FOR 56. 


THE BEST COLLECTION ADVERTISED. 
All good sound selected Bulbs. 

Includes 18 splendid Hyacinths, and a choice assortment of 
Tulips, Crocus, Gladiolus, Anemones, Snowdrops. Scillas, &c., 
&.. suitable for growing in pots, boxes, or glasses. The 
Collection sent carefully packed and carriage free for 5s. 6d. ; 
half quantity, 3s. 

C. SHILLING, Bulb Merchant, 
WINCHFIELD, HANTS. 


SURELY IT’S NEVER TRUE? 


JUST ARRIVED FROM HOLLAND. 
17,000,000 BULBS. 
YES, but we know it is, for they are to be seen 
at the address below, and, what is more, don’t you buy 
a Bulb until you have seen my List. Send your address on 
P.C., and we will forward you one. Roman Hyacinths, 
Ist size, ls. doz. Hyacinths, all colours, 1s. 6d. doz. Snow- 
drops, fine stuff, 1s. 3d. 100. Crocus, white, yellow, blue, or 
mixed, 1s. 3d.100. Tulips, such stuff has never been offered, 
1s. $d. 100. Narcissus, P.-eyed, 1s. 3d. 100. Simply grand. 
All other bulbs absurdly cheap. 


G. F. LETTS, F.R.H.S., Bulb Merehant, 
WEST HADDON, RUGBY. 


(F.00D, heavy, large, dark grey Waterproof 

Cloth Capes, come well down the waist; very warm, as 
used by the Army on night duty, but passed out of service 
for other patterns: not sojled*in any way.—Post free, from 
8a, from H, J, GASSON, Rye, 
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The ONLY house supplying First Size named 

HYACINTHS at 24d: per root, being 

Growers and saving customers middle- 
men’s profits. 


Roman Hyacinths, selected bulbs, 
1/6 per 190; 1/6 per doz 
Early Forcing Narcissus, 
Single Paper-white, 4/- per 100; 
9d. per doz. 
Do. Double Roman, 4/- 
per 10u; 9d. per doz, - TULIPS, 
Scarlet, 
2/6 per 100, 
Red and Yellow, 
2/6 per 100. 
Single Mixed ‘Tulips, 
2/6 per 100, from 
finest named varieties. 


All other Bulbs equally as 
cheap and reliable, 


All our Bulbs are 
guaranteed 
FIRstT SIZE 
ONLY. 


Catalogues free on application, 


M. RAINS & CO.,, 


BULB GROWERS & SEED MERCHANTS, 


34, MANSELL ST., 
ALDGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


CYCLAMEN GIGANTEUM, 


From our superb strain, mixed, orin separate colours, 6 strong 
plants, 1s, 3d.; 12 for 23. Special Offers. Six of our 
forward selected plants (carefully packed) in 6 varieties for 
exhibition, 3s. the set; 12for 5s. 6d. Three of our specimen 
Cyclamen, magnificent plants, to bloom November to May, in 
3 choicest varieties, 3s.; 6 for 5s, 6d. Thousands to select 
from. List Free. Seed, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per packet. 
Primulas, a grand strain, ls. 6d. doz. Cinerarias in variety, 
1s. €d. doz.: 6 extra forward plants, 1s. 6d. Aralia 
Sieboldi, growing on, 1s. doz.; extra size, 6 for 1s. 3d. 
Grevillea robusta, 1s. 3d. doz. Primula obconica. for 5-in. 
pots, 6 for 1s. 3d. Pansies, from our grand strains, ls. doz. ; 
6s. 109. Note this offer.—We will send, carriage paid, to any 
address in Great Britain, a box containing 1; doz beautiful 
sturdy foliage and flowering plants, suitable for growing on in 
cool greenhouse, for 2s. 6d. All the above carriage paid, 


F. G. MILLER, 


Ocklynge Nurseries, Eastbourne. 


GREENHOUSES 5 MILLION. 











Intending purchasers 
apply at once to 


ALFRED PEEL 


& SON, 


Horticultural Builders 
Wood Green, 
London, N., 
The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses, 
Complete from 50s. 

BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


Over 15,000 in use in all parts of the world, 14 First Prize 
Medals awarded since 1886, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


HORNE’S FRUIT TREE DRESSING 
A 








Has stood the test of eleven 
years as the best remedy 
known for capturing the 
Winter Moths. Thousands 
of pounds worth of fruit 
has been saved by its use 
that otherwise would have 
been lost. if left to the 
ravages of the caterpillar 
pest. No time should be 
lost in ordering same, as the 
moths appear early in Oc- 
B. tober. Pamphlet free. 


PLEASE NOTE.—THE 
TENTH ANNUAL 
GREAT FRUIT TREE 
SALE takes place on the 
PREMISES, OCTOBER 
A.—MALE. B.—FEMALE. the 11th and 12th. 

One month allowed to clear and settle accounts. 
‘ atalogues free. 


W. HORNE, Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent. ‘ 
iSs/= — 











Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an_improved process 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s, each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Guns, 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN O0O., Bath-street, Birmingham. 


CIFTS FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS. 

The _ proprietors of the popular gerdening qgurnal 
“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS, FRUIT, and 
VEGETABLES ”—are giving away a large box of selected 
Bulbs, consisting of HYACINTH, SCILLAS, TULIPS, 
CROCUSES, SNOWDROPS, IRISES, RANUNCULUS, 
NARCOISSI (Poet’s eye), ANEMONES, STARS OF BETH- 
LEHEM—40 IN. ALL—to every new subscriber to their 
Journal. Thecost of the subscription is 2s. only, for which 
amount the Journal will be sent post free for One Year each 
month as it appear-, and the Bulbs by return. Send at once 
= = pit gp ag Hatton House, Great Queen-street, 

ondon, 


KEEP FROM D: “DAMP.— White India-rubber 


Waterproof Sheets, 46in. by 42in., with brass eyelet- 
holes, 28..each'; 7ft: by 4ft., 5s.; 6ft. by 6ft., 58.; or an: fize, 
price in proportion.—Carriage paid from HY. J. G ON, 
Government Contractor, Rya, 
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No. 1,023.—Von. XX, Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden." OCTOBER 15, 1898. 
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USEFUL GARDEN ROSES. 
THE multiplicity of names that confronts the 
would-be planter of Roses is, to say the least, 
very bewildering, and small wonder is it that 
the exhibitions are ransacked to find varieties 
attractive to each individual taste. But here 
lies a danger that many fall into. There are 


scores of Roses exhibited at Rose shows that are 
simply superb when ‘‘ dressed” and otherwise 
“‘improved” by the skilful manipulator ; but 
the novice would suffer a cruel disappointment 
if he expected to obtain similar specimens. 

Now, I do not condemn exhibitions, far from 
it, for I believe they have been instrumental in 
keeping alive the love of Rose growing ; but Ido 
maintain that the Rose should be for the garden 
and not for exhibition merely, and such kinds as 
are notoriously bad growers, or only good upon 
one-year-old plants, or only now and then yield 
a blossom, should be in some way so marked 
that the general public would be made aware of 
the risk they would incur if these kinds were 
planted. Of course, to the wealthy planter who 
has unlimited space at his command a few 
failures are of little moment, but to those 
whose purse and space is limited none of these 
failures should occur. I wonder how many 
individuals have been disappointed with the 
magnificent Comtesse de Nadaillac, that is the 
Queen of Tea Roses when seen in all its splendour 
upon the exhibition board. There are only one 
or two persons who can successfully cultivate 
this Rose. It must have a wall and very 
special care in manuring to bring it out as 
shown. Ordinarily its colour is of a pinkish 
hue, and not at all attractive, and its growth is 
anything but good. Another woefully disap- 
pointing Rose is Cleopatra, and again Souvenir 
d’Elise Vardon. I freely admit they are grand 
varieties, but only for the skilled cultivator. 
What amateurs require are Roses that will 
grow well and flower well in good ordinary 
soil, and that any gardener whose hands are 
usually well occupied could attend to without 
much demand upon his other duties. It would 
surprise many individuals to know that there 
are in cultivation some splendid garden Roses 
rarely met with at exhibitions. Take 

MARIE D’ORLEANS as an example. I do not 
remember ever seeing this Rose exhibited ; but 
it is one of the most beautiful in our collection, 
and many others could be named. 

In my opinion a most useful service would be 
rendered to amateurs who are not exhibitors, 
if someone would undertake to obtain from 
non-exhibitors the names of a few kinds that 
have given them the greatest all-round satis- 
faction. Many noblemen’s gardeners could 
afford much valuable information upon such a 
theme, for they have opportunities of testing 
more varieties than the average amateur. As 
the planting season will soon be here, I append 
a list that I have found thoroughly reliable as 
garden Roses. 

Wuirrs. — Hon. E. Gifford, Baronne de 
Maynard, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Souvenir 
de §. A. Prince, Merveille de Lyon, Violette 


(H.T.), Gloire Lyonnaise, Sombrieul, Blanc 
double de Courbet, Mme. G. Bruant. 

BuiusH AND FiLEsH.—Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Clio, Margaret Dickson, Mrs. Paul, Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Viscountess Folkestone, G. 
Nabonnand, Clara Watson. 

Ligut Pink.—Caroline Testout, La France, 
Captain Christy, Spenser, Mrs. John Laing, 
Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Grace Darling, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Sylph, Common Moss, Mme. 
Laurette Messimy. 

Drxrp Pink AND Rosrt.—Jeannie Dickson, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, Camoens, Grand Duc de Luxem- 
bourg, Helen Keller, John Hopper, Mme. 
Lambard, Pride of Waltham, Marie d’Orleans, 
Mme. Bois. 

Licgut CRIMSON AND ScarieT. — Alfred 
Colomb, Captain Hayward, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Duke of Teck, Dupuy Jamain, General 
Jacqueminot, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Papa Gontier, 
Senateur Vaisse, Ulrich Brunner, Cramoisié 
Superieur. 

» Dark Crimson.—Charles Lefebvre, Comte 
Raimbaud, Dr. Audry, Duke of Connaught, 
Eugene Furst, Fisher Holmes, Mme. V. Ver- 
dier, Prince Arthur, Victor Hugo. 

MAROON AND PurPLE.—Abel Carriére, Crown 
Prince, Gloire de Bruxelles, Jean Cherpin, La 
Rosiére. 

YELLOW AND Burrs.—Bouquet d’Or, Anna 
Ollivier, Gustave Regis, Madame Hoste, Marie 
Van Houtte, Safrano, Mme. Pernet Ducher, 
Gloire de Dijon, Mme. de Perny, Belle Lyon- 
naise, Henriette de Beauveau, Celine Forestier, 
Kaiserin Friedrich, Mme. G. Raud. 

APRICOTS AND BRONZE.—Mme. Falcot, Mme. 
P. Cochet, W. A. Richardson, Mme. de Chauvry, 
Mme. Berard, Queen Mab, Perle d’Or, Mme. 
KE. Helfenbein, Souvenir de Catherine Guillot. 





Rosa. 
HALF-STANDARD ROSES FROM DWARF 


PLANTS. 
THe above is no new idea, and doubtless many 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED have before 
now put it into practice. Quite two-thirds of 
existing Hybrid Perpetuals, together with a 
large number of semi-climbing Teas, Noisettes, 
Bourbons, Mosses, etc., may be readily con- 
verted from dwarf plants to short standards, 
with very small expense and trouble. Some 
strong selected maiden plants should be pro- 
cured of what are known in the trade as dwarf 
plants. These should be budded on the Brier- 


stock, although for some light soils the Manetti 


will be equally as serviceable. These dwarf 
plants usually have two or more strong growths, 
from 3 feet to 5 feet in length. These plants 
should be planted the first or second week 
in October. As soon as they are planted 
these long growths should be secured to a 
stake or iron rod until the month of March. 
I prefer iron rods to stakes. If they are tarred 
or painted they are almost indestructible, and 
certainly more economical in theend. In March 
all the growths save the strongest should be cut 
down to the base of the plant. The shoot 
retained must be pruned back to the required 
length. Watch carefully the top eyes that will 
form the head of the half-standard. My plan is 


of growth, rubbing out every alternate one 
until this number is secured. - The eyes beneath 
will very rarely start out into growth. If they 
do they may be retained the first year to give 
strength to the stem. The eyes retained to 
form the head will break rather weakly at first, 
but as the roots of the plant lay hold of the soil 
they will gain strength, so that by the autumn 
a nice little head will be formed. Really fine 
half-standards, quite strong enough for ordinary 
garden decoration, may be obtained from such 
strong growers as Her Majesty, Mrs. John 
Laing, Captain Hayward, Clio, Margaret 
Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, Jeannie Dickson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Mme. Berard, Gustave Regis, 
Crimson Rambler, etc. It may be urged that 
only stems about 23 feet to 3 feet can be obtained 
by this method ; but surely that is tall enough, 
for with the exception of a few special positions 
a taller stem than 3 feet becomes unsightly. 
This spring I had a quantity of one-year-old 
plants of Her Majesty with shoots 5 feet to 
6 feet long. These I cut down to 24 feet, my 
object being to secure the plants giving blossoms. 
This they did most grandly, and now I have 
some pretty little half-standards, just suitable 
to intersperse among my dwarfs, to relieve the 
formality of my Rose-borders. These plants 
made much finer heads than I have ever seen 
this variety make when budded on a hedge- 
Brier. On two grounds I recommend this mode 
of procuring half-standards. First, for economy, 
because dwarf plants are usually procurable at 
one-third the price of standards ; and secondly 
for the reason of obtaining flowers from very 
vigorous growers such as I have named. 
Rosa. 


Roses for exposed situation (Burney). 
—Common Moss: Charles Lawson, Mme. 
Plantier, Paul Perras, Flora, Mme. Hardy, 
Mme. G. Bruant, Blanc double de Courbet, 
Belle Poitevine, Stanwell Perpetual, Penzance 
Sweet Briars, Jules Margottin, John Hopper, 
Victor Verdier, General Jacqueminot, Anna 
Alexieff, Magna Charta, Ulrich Brunner, H. 
Schulther’s, Margaret Dickson, Clio, Mrs. John 
Laing, Paul Neron, Coquette des Blanches, 
Gloire de Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Robusta, 
Mrs. Paul, Amiée Vibert. 

Gloire de Dijon in centre of a bed 
(Ignoramus).—You have a fine opportunity to 
train your Gloire de Dijon into a pillar Roce. 
This grand old favourite is amenable to almost 
any mode of training. You say your plant has 
made long straggling growths about 5 feet long. 
We should recommend you to place a stake a 
few inches away from the plant. This should 
be well let in the ground, about 2 feet deep, by 
the aid of a crowbar, but before doing so it will 
last much longer if you burn the end a length 
corresponding to that which you put in the 
ground. Tie the growths of the plant to this 
stake, not in a crowded fashion, but merely to 
give them support. Do not prune at all in this 
case. Next summer you should obtain a quantity 
of blossoms, the more so if you somewhat 
loosen the growths in spring so that they bend 
over the bed arch-like. They will then flower 
the whole length of the shoot. As these shoots 
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become worn out they can be removed, for 
there will always be plenty of young canes 
spring from the base to replace them if you are 
generous in your treatment of such a plant. 
You must remember the more vigorous the 
plant the more nourishment it requires. A good 
covering of cow-manure placed around the plant 
at once will be of much assistance, and the 
benefits derivable will be manifest next season. 


Twenty-four good dwarf Roses in 
crimson, white, and pink (dH. W., 
Wykeham .—The following are good Roses.— 
Crimsons: Alfred Colomb, General Jacque- 
Marquise  Litta, 
Charles Lefebvre, Dr. A ndry, Mme. V. Verdier, 
White: Augustine Guin- 
oisseau, Hon, E. Gifford, Baronne de Maynard, 
Merveille de Lyon, Souv. de S. A. Prince, 
White Lady, Violette Bouyer, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. Pink : La France, Baroness Rothschild, 
Grace Darling, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, Mme. Eugenie 
Verdier, Mrs. W. J. Grant. If you still desire 
W. A. Richardson and Gloire de Dijon for this 
bed you must plant them near the centre, and 
either train toa pole or allow them to grow as 
they like. It is against our usual practice to 
particularise firms, but our advertising columns 
always contain the names of excellent growers 


minot, Ulrich Brunner, 


General Baron Berge. 


with well-established reputations. 





GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory. — Chrysanthomums, as 
soon as they are housed, should be vaporised, 
as there are sure to be green-fly on the plants 
later, and the eggs are there now somewhere, 
and when the tlowers begin to expand the 
tasects work in among the petals, and the smoke 
or vapour does not reach all of them. Chrys- 
anthemums are not, as a rule, taken straight to 
the conservatory from outside, and there is a 
better chance of dealing with the insects in a 
From the appearance of the 
buds 1 should say there will be some fine blooms 
this season, but some varieties are coming earlier 
than usual. The exhibitor who wants to win 
prizes generally grows at least half a dozen 
plants of every variety which he has found 
difficult to time the buds, and from these half 
dozen plants of one kind some will come early 
and some later, so that the chances of success 
are multiplied. This will happen even when the 
cuttings are all struck at the same time. The 
Chrysanthemums — of which 
Lincoln and Princess Victoria may be taken of 
the most useful yellows and whites—should be 
left out as long as it is safe to do so, and when 
placed inside no fire-heat should be used til] the 
buds are expanding, and not much then. In a 
perfectly cold-house white flowers would suffer 
from damp when the short, dull days come, 
and the frost may be severe enough to injure 


smaller house. 


lite-blooming 


them ; but coloured flowers are much hardier. 


All our coloured flowers last year were kept 
without fire-heat, but then the winter was a 
mild one. Roman Hyacinths and Paper-white 
Narcissus that were potted early will now have 
made roots, and may be moved indoors, where 
there is a little warmth given. Any Freesias 


remaining unpotted should be started at once, 


as the late-potted bulbs rarely come as well ag 


Mignonette should have a 
light position near the glass. More seeds may 


the early ones, 


be sown for late-blooming, 


Stove.—Those whowant plenty of Asparagus 
plumosus for cutting should plant a few plants 
in &@ warm house. A. Sprengeri makes a 
charming basket-plant, and as it comes freel 
from seeds this variety will soon be cheap. Old 
plants flower and seed freely. Ficus repens is 
a very useful plant for covering a wall, and it 
really does not require the warmth of a stove. 
We have it completely covering the end wall of 
a house, where it is always in shade, and it is 
exceedingly useful to cut long pieces from, as 
when the first shoots have attached themselves 
to the wall the others grow out and hang down 
loosely. Gardenias are now coming into flower, 
and will be valuable. Poinsettias will now be 
in their flowering pots; as soon as the roots fill 
the pots give liquid-manure. 





Win wid np oo EEE 
* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally gcod 
results, 
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Intermediate house.—This is a most 
useful house for producing flewers in winter. 
Zonal ‘‘Geraniums,” at least a good double 
scarlet and double white, should be grown for 
cutting ; the petals of single flowers soon drop 
unless gum is used, and we prefer the doubles 
for winter cutting. Tree-Carnations, Double 
Primulas, Cyclamens, and Bouvardias will all be 
useful for cutting in winter, and an intermediate 
temperature just suits them; or, say, about 
55 degs. at night. Roman Hyacinths, Freesias, 
early Tulips, and Narcissus will come on in 
this house a bit later. The Tulips for cutting 
may be grown in boxes under the stages ; this 
will give them length of stem, a necessity in cut 








































flowers nowadays. 


and certainly for forcing it has no equal. 


on till after Christmas. 


gonias,. Bouvardias, and Cyclamens. 


Outdoor garden.—The principal work 
now will be potting up plants for the beds, and 
preparing the latter for bulbs and other early 
flowering plants. There has been a scarcity of 
“‘Geranium”-cuttings thisseason in consequence 
of the drought, and some, if not all, of the old 
plants must be potted, or otherwise preserved 
There are 
various ways of making flower-beds presentable 
in winter and spring. Beds of autumn sown 
annuals are very cheap, as such things as 
Silenes and Limnanthes transplant well. ‘Then 
there are Forget-me-nots, Tufted Pansies, and 
Wallflowers, which will help to brighten the 
garden in spring ; and, of course, everybody 
Planting beds with dwarf, 


to produce cuttings in spring. 


plants bulbs. 


poses and other shrubs is sometimes adopted, 
ut it comes rather expensive, 


would increase in value from year to year. 


Masses of Pinks and Carnations have some 
decorative value when not in bloom. Good 
sized patches of the glaucous-tinted foliage have 


a cheerful effect in winter. 


Fruit garden.—Over-luxuriant fruit-trees 
may be checked at the root now. Begin far 
enough from the trunk of the tree, and open a 


trench deep enough to get under the roots, and 


work with forks as near to the trunk as can be 


done without injuring the trees, saving as many 
of the best fibrous roots ag possible. But 
undermine the ball go as to cut the tap root, or 
those roots which descend perpendicularly, In 
filling in the trench work in some fresh soil, and 
lay the roots out straight, treading the soil well 
in. If the soil is very dry give a good soaking of 
water, and the roots will get to work again 
before the leaves fall if the work is done at once. 
The best way to deal with young trees of a 
manageable size would be to lift and replant, 


laying the roots out straight within 9 inches or 
so of the surface, 


Water the trees in unless 


Late Grapes must have a little fire-heat 
now to keep out damp. This may not be quite 
so necessary in lofty houses, where the floor has 
been littered down with straw to keep down 
evaporation. Enough air should be given at all 
times to prevent the moisture inside condensing 
on the berries. The leaves of the Vines must 
not be permitted to touch the glass, or the 
moisture will descend down the leaf-stalk 
among the fruit and lead to decay. Alicante is 
the best late Grape for amateurs, especially 
where a part of the crop is cold; it is more 
reliable and ripens with less fire-heat. Many 
have grubbed up their Black Hamburghs to 
make room for the thick-skinned later sorts, 
but this will be found a mistake, as no black 
Grape is equal to the Hamburgh up till Christ- 
mas. Teed well and have the bunches and 
berries a good size, and those who know any- 
thing about Grapes will prefer it to any other, 


Winter Cucumbers.—A temperature of 
65 degs. to 70 degs. at night will be high 
enough. Cucumbers will stand any amount of 
heat and moisture in the atmosphere, but in the 
short days too much of either causes the growth 
to come weak, and they run out sooner, and we 
want the plants we have in bearing now to go 


Window gardening.—Now that fires 
are lighted again there will be more dust, and 
the leaves must be sponged frequently to keep 
Palms and other foliage plants in condition. 
Flowering plants will consist. of Heaths, Be- 


though, if the 
shrubs were taken care of and watered after 
removal, they will last for some years. There 
are Tree Ivies, especially those with golden and 
silver foliage, which are very effective, and 
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the land gets a soaking with rain before this 
appears. Mulch with manure after planting, 
Remove runners from Strawberries in pots, and 
open them out if necessary, so that the foliage 
may have room for development. Liquid- 
manure is sometimes given to plump up the 
crowns, but if potted in the right kind of soil 
this is hardly necessary. Better let the plants 
ripen by full exposure to air and sunshine. It 
seems to be admitted that Royal Sovereign is 
the best early Strawberry. 


Vegetable garden.—Gardens ought to 
be free from weeds now, but in many places the 
vegetables are very poor, and insects, especially 
caterpillars, are very numerous. The frosty 
nights will soon settle them ; but in the mean- 
time their numbers on Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, etc., should be reduced by hand pick- 
ing. In gardens where the manure supply has 
been ample, and it has been freely used as a 
mulch, things are not so bad. The Celery-fly 
has done some damage, and there is not much 
which can be done now to mitigate its effect. 
There are only two courses open to deal with 
this pest. One, and probably the best which 
can be done, is to use something over the plants 
early in the season when the flies are about to 
make the plants distasteful to them. Soap, 
either in solution or dusted over the plants from 
time to time when the flies are about, has been 
effectual in our case. It will be advisable to 
keep the hoe going among young crops of 
Turnips, Spinach, etc., even though there are 
no weeds. Those who have kept a loose surface 
in their gardens this season where mulch could 
not be used will have realised its value, Greens 
are sure to be scarce next spring, therefore 
plant plenty of Cabbages somewhat thickly to 
draw as Coleworts. KE. Hoppay, 


























































THH COMING WHEKS WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 17th.—Moved late Chrysanthemums 
to cool-house. Moved the last of the Poin- 





given as required. Potted more bulbs of various 
kinds. Moved some of the strong Arums to 
house where a temperature of 55 degs. to 
60 degs. will be kept up at night. Flowers are 
wanted at Christmas. Cleared several beds of 
the summer bedding. plants, and planted with 
Carnations. Prepared a bed for Tea Roses. 
The soil was all broken up and the bad subsoil 
taken away. 


October 18th. —Root-pruned several fruit-trees, 
Gathered some Pears and Apples and placed in 
fruit room. Pruned Vines in early-house, 
Lifted roots of young Peach-trees on south wall 
that are making too much growth. Filled 
another frame with Bath Cos Lettuce. Lifted 
a lot of Mint roots and planted in boxes ready 
for forcing. 

October 19th.—Potted and boxed Tulips and 
Narcissus for forcing. Narcissi are the most in — 
demand, but the old double yellow forces the 
best. Filled another frame with Calceolaria- — 
cuttings. Planted groups of white and scarleti. 
Tulips in borders, and a lot of Snowdrops and 
Crocuses in the Grass among the trees. Vege- 
table Marrows cut-off by frost, but French 
Beans are safe. 


October 20th.—Took up Carrots and Beet, 
and after drying placed in store. Sowed a 
number of pots of Fern spores of various kinds, 
The pots are stood in pans in which water is 
placed, and will stand in a shady position in 
warm-house. Laid down late Broccoli. Planted 
several beds in flower garden with Tufted | 
Pansies, Silene compacta, Forget-me-nots, and 
golden Wallflowers. 


October 21st.—Lifted and stored Dahlias and 
Gladioli. Filled a small pit in warm-house 
with Lily of the Valley crowns, and covered 
the crowns with Cocoa-nut-fibre, Looked over 
late Grapes to remove decaying berries. There 
is always a little warmth in the pipes now. 
Pot-Vines intended for forcing have been 
pruned to 6 feet long. They will be given as 
long a rest as possible, and pushed on briskly 
when started. 

October 22nd.—Shifted on young Ferns of 
various kinds. Moved Roman Hyacinths to 
warm-house. Moved Chrysanthemums and 
other flowering plants to conservatory. Brought 


away the last of the Tuberous Begonias and 


settias to warm-house. Liquid-manure will be | 
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eieg them to rest under the stage of green-| take such as these, provided they be healthy, a 


ouse. 


placed on shelf in greenhouse to 


Gathered unripe Tomatoes outside and| long time to re-establish themselves, bottom- 
ripen. | heat and atmospheric moisture being the best 


Carted in a lot of loam and peat for potting. | accessories. From seven to nine large bulbs could 


Made up another Mushroom bed in house. 


INDOOR PLANTS, 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA. 


UntiL the appearance of the Eucharis mite a 
few years ago nothing had arisen as a deterrent 
to successful culture of this beautiful flower. 
This insidious pest does not now seem (and that 
most fortunately) to be nearly so much in the 
ascendancy. More was made of it, without 
doubt, than ever need to have been done, 
although in some instances it was bad enough. 
Iam disposed to think that it was introduced 
in the first place with imported bulbs of this 
or more recently introduced species, none of 
which can compare with E. amazonica in beauty. 
All the rest, save this well-tried species, are of 
but little value save in botanical collections. 

To revert, however, to the subject of the 


be thus potted into about 9-inch pots or one size 


| larger, keeping them covered with about an inch 


|or so of soil. Support for a time by means of 
stakes would. be essential, whilst if the bulbs 
retain much foliage, or if that be large, I would 
‘reduce the size by cutting away a portion of 
each leaf, this being better than allowing the 
entire leaves to exhaust the bulbs. It is not 
often possible to secure many of the roots, but 
this, I have more than once noticed, is not 
material as long as a few are preserved. The 
following season another shift may be given, and 
afterwards as required. 

The Eucharises are not altogether particular 
as to the kind of soil used for their culture. For 
my own part I prefer sound fibrous peat and 
turfy-loam, the latter slightly predominating ; 
to this soil may be added some fresh horse 
droppings worked through a sieve. I prefer 
this to leaf-soil, with the attendant risk of 
insects, as wireworms, etc. Silver-sand or road- 
scrapings, with some pieces of charcoal, may also 
ibe added. Firm potting is, I consider, very 








Eucharis amazonica. 


accompanying illustration more particularly (a 
very fine example of a well-grown plant), a few. 
cultural remarks may be of interest. In order | 
to-secure a good specimen plant some care is | 
needed. It is not every pot of bulbs that will | 
be found: to accomplish this. A plant, for in-| 
stance, that has been potted on and on from 
perhaps one bulb is more likely in the long run 
to become weakened from the excessive over- 
crowding that must inevitably ensue than would 
be some seven or eight strong bulbs which had 
been placed together after having been shaken 
out of the soil. These latter would have more 
room for expansion, which is quite needful. In 
more than one instance I have seen bulbs more 
than two-thirds the way down the pots. These, 
when so placed through force of circumstances, 
cannot possess a fair chance as compared with 
others nearer the surface. I have had plants 
(a kind of surplus stock) that eventually broke 
the pots by the pressure of the bulbs from 
within. To pot on such as these for large 
specimens is not a good mode of procedure by 
any means. If wished to grow to specimen size, 
I would start by selecting the strongest bulbs 
possible, these being obtained by shaking out a 
few. potfuls and sorting the bulbs. It will not 





From a photograph sent by Mr. H. W. Dillon, Peak Hill Lodge, Surbiton. 


important, but ramming the soil abso- 
lutely hard, as in Cape Heaths, is not 
needful. If ‘potted too loosely, the soil 


retains the water too freely, as in the case of a 
sponge, whilst its properties are at the same 
time speedily exhausted. Until the plants are 
rooting quite freely, being inclined to be pot- 
bound, I do not consider it necessary to resort 
to stimulating agencies. A good manure for 
Eucharis is that made from soot and cow- 
manure, using sufficient of the former for it to 
be traced. A moderate use of a well-tried 
artificial manure is quite safe so long as it has 
not a burning tendency. I do not believe in 
drying at the roots so as to suffer, and then 
watering to excess, asteady course of treatment 
being much the safer. A brisk stove tempera- 
ture is the best suited to Eucharis, with plenty 
of moisture. Thus treated, the foliage should 
be of adark green colour and of a leathery tex- 
ture. When grown in what is best described 
as a cool stove the foliage is usually paler in 
colour and not so robust. A house like the 
latter would answer in the summer, but in the 
winter, or at least during eight months out of 
the twelve, I much prefer the‘ additional 
warmth, 


GRHENHOUSE AZALEAS. 


THERE are at least two items connected with 
these Azaleas to which special attention needs 
to be now directed. One of these is that where 
Azaleas of this class are kept out-of-doors par- 
ticular care must be paid to the waterings, as 
towards the end of the summer, with occasional 
showers and frequently heavy night dews, both 
of which tend to make the surface of the soil 
moist, there is far more danger of the plants 
suffering from drought than during the height 
of the summer, when one is not s0 likely to be 
deceived as to the state of moisture around the 
roots. Thesecond item to which attention may 
be directed is that very soon the importations 
of these Azaleas from Belgium will reach this 
country, and an opportunity is then given of 
increasing one’s stock if required. As a rule 
the earlier importations reach here about the 
latter half of September, and it will be found 
advantageous to obtain them as soon as possible 
afterwards, as the plants can then be treated 
according to one’s requirements ; whereas, if 
kept in stock by dealers anxious to sell them, 
and the plants are obtained late in the season, 
one does not know the treatment to which they 
have been subjected during the interval between 
their arrival in this country and the time they 
were sold. They are frequently sold in quantity 
at the various auction rooms, but obtaining them 
inthis way is asomewhatrisky matter, for though 
the plant is likely to die if the roots are once 
allowed to get thoroughly parched, yet the 
injury may not be feck Tox afew days, particu- 
larly if the soil has been moistened meanwhile. 
Of course, plants that have stood about in sale 
rooms and such places, often in draughty 
passages, are far more liable to suffer in this 
way than those which have been sent direct to 
a nurseryman and ey attended to on their 
arrival without delay. The Azaleas sent from 
abroad are lifted from the beds in which they 
have grown and packed together as closely as 
possible in order to economise the expense of 
carriage. Then directly on receipt I prefer to 
unpack them and soak any that are at all dry 
ina tub of water, so that the ball of earth is 
moistened completely through, then they are 
stood on the floor of the potting shed and 
sprinkled overhead. The following day they 
will be in good condition for potting, using for 
the purpose good sandy peat. Care must be 
taken to work the soil thoroughly around the 
roots, but it need not be rammed down to the 
extent that some think necessary for the 
cultivation of Azaleas. An examination of the 
imported plants with their luxuriant growth 
will show that Azaleas will both grow and 
flower well even when the soil is of a far 
more open and loose nature than most 
imagine. As the Azaleas are planted out in 
Belgium, the balls of earth are frequently very 
irregular in shape, and unless they are some- 
what reduced, pots out of all proportion to the 
plants will in some cases be required. When 
this happens one need not be afraid of reducing 
the roots to reasonable proportions, as no injury 
is thereby caused, provided the plants receive 
reasonable attention afterwards. When potted 
I prefer to keep the plants in a frame the lights 
of which are kept rather close for a time, and 
shaded during bright sunshine. An occasional 
syringing overh will tend greatly towards 
keeping the foliage fresh until the roots recover 
their normal activity. In about a fortnight they 
will become to a certain extent established, 
when more air may by degrees be given and the 
shading lessened till they can do without it 
altogether. After this they will require the 
same treatment as established plants. In allud- 
ing to the fact that Azaleas do not require such 
very hard potting, I, of course, refer to the freshly 
imported plants that have been lifted from the 
ground, as in the case of old-established plants 
the ball of earth gradually gets exceedingly 
hard ; so if they are shifted and the new soil is 
not made correspondingly firm, the plant would 
be simply starved to death, as all the water 
would percolate through the new soil, leaving 
the ball of earth quite dry. In old plants, how- 
ever, potting is very seldom needed. H. 





Peristrophe speciosa. — To many 
readers this useful species will be better known 
as Justicia speciosa, though in recent years 
the plant has not received so much attention as 








formerly. As a pot-plant for the greenhouse in 
winter it flowers over a lengthened period, and 
this, combined with a bushy, compact habit, 
makes it a useful subject for greenhouse decora- 
tion. For this latter small plants in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots may be easily grown in a few months, 
and these commence flowering in the earliest 
days of autumn. The blossoms are of a distinct 
shade of mauve-purple. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


SOME EFFECTIVE FLOWER BEDS. 
To THE Eprror or ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 



































Sir,—Now that summer flowers are nearly over 
it, might not be uninteresting to give a few 
facts respecting two or three flower beds which 
have been very beautiful during the past hot 
and: dry summer. Two large circular beds 
filled with the best kinds of Cannas and 
Bouquet Perfume Heliotrope have been, and 
indeed are at the present moment, very beau- 
tiful. The hot dry weather seems to have 
suited these plants admirably ; indeed, I never 
saw Cannas flower so freely before. Of course, 
they have had. an abundance of water, as 
well as being planted in well prepared beds. 
Two other beds were planted with standard 
Fuchsias Charming and: dwarf yellow Antir- 
rhinums, which were very effective. I cannot 
understand why these Antirrhinums are not 
more freely used in the flower garden, as they 
are far better than so many ‘‘Geraniums.” 
They will continue to flower far into the winter 
if the seed pods are kept picked off. Two other 
large circular. beds are at present. filled with 
Lilium lancifolium rubrum and album in a 
setting of Marigold Legion of Honour. These 
Lilies should be more freely used now that they 
have beccme cheap.’ I never turn them out of 
the pots, not because they would not do quite 
as well planted out, but because, unfortunately, 
these beds are not permanently planted, and it 
is, therefore, less trouble to take the Lilies up, 
and they keep better in this way. Other beds 
were filled with Fuchsias Sunray and Pansy 
Bluebell ; these were also very attractive. The 
above beds have been much admired. In my 
opinion, where large beds and borders have to 
be planted, there are few plants more suitable 
for a summer display than Cannas, especially 
the new large-flowering varieties. PAS 
The Gardens, Cirencester House. 


Treatment of Lilium auratum 
after flowering (#. W.- Colquhoun ).—The 
bulbs of Lilium auratum are often so weakened 
owing to the check received by their voyage 
from Japan and the length of time they are 
kept out of the ground that, after producing 
their first flower-spike, they have not sufficient 
strength to make adequate bulb growth for 
further flower bearing. Especially is this the 
case where they are subjected to pot culture. 
Even when planted in the Open ground the 
majority are never satisfactory after the first 
year. Occasionally fine pot plants may be seen, 
which have increased in beauty and strength for 
a period of some years, but these are the ex- 
ception, not the rule. The method you have 
followed up to the present is quite correct, 
When the foliage becomes yellow withhold 
water, and as soon as the stem dies down shake 
out the bulbs and repot, using a compost of 
loam and peat, rendered porous by the addition 
of silver-sand. Itis a good plan to place a piece 
of perforated zine over the hole in the pot, as 
this prevents the entrance of worms, which 
choke the drainage, and are generally prejudicial 
to the health of the bulbs. Over the zinc place 
a concave crock and complete the drainage with 
some good-sized pieces of charcoal, small bits of 
which may be mixed with the compost with good 
results. Over the drainage a little coarse Moss, 
surfaced with a thin layer of soot, is beneficial, 
the former preventing the soil from choking the 
drainage, and the latter providing a stimulant 
for the roots when they reach it. The soil 
should be fairly moist, neither wet nor dry. 
The bulbs should have a coating of silver-sand 
around them, the tops of the scales being just 
covered by the soil, which should not reach the 
top of the pots, as a space of an inch or 13 inches 
should te left in order that a rich top-dressing 
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may be given when the bulbs have thrown up 
their flower-spikes and are commencing to push 
When the bulbs are 
potted the pots should be placed in a frame and 
covered to a depth of from 4 inches to 6 inches 
Here they will remain in 
an equable temperature until they commence to 
irectly they 
begin to push up their shoots the Cocoa-nut- 
fibre must be removed, and when they become 
too tall for the frame they may be removed into 
Weak liquid stimulants are ad- 
vantageous when their growth is well advanced 


out their stem-roots. 
with Cocoa-nut-fibre, 


make growth in the spring. 


a cool-house. 


and whilst they are forming their flower-buds. 


Not improbably, however, you may find that 
the bulbs, when shaken out, are not of flowering 
In this case it will be a waste of labour 
to expend time and trouble on them, and fresh 


Size. 


bulbs should be procured. 





THE GIANT BELLFLOWER 


SKYA MAGNIFICA). 


WE reproduce here a photograph taken in July 
It will be seen that the 
plants are too near together, for of the fourteen 
flowering stems those at the two ends of the 


of a small group. 


line far surpass the others in height and 


strength. They are growing on a south border 
about 4 feet from the wall in front of a row of 
The plant at the west end of 


Crown Imperials. 
the line is considerably more than 6 feet in 








The Giant Bellflower (Ostrowskya magnifica). 


height. The roots were planted either in 1894 
or 1895, and they first flowered in 1896. Two 
of them had flowered more than one season be- 
fore, and the others, four or five in number, had 
never bloomed.. The ground was dug out about 
2 feet in depth, and first some manure and fresh 
loam from a pasture mixed witha good dealof sea 
sand were put into the hole, and carefully packed 
round the slender and very brittle roots, of 
which the best were at least 15 inches long, the 
crowns being some 6 inches below the finished 
level of the bed. The situation is naturally 
dry and is fully exposed to the sun, and the 
ground is well drained. In winter Pine 
needles were strewn on the surface, and in 
frosty nights in spring an awning was drawn 
down from the wall, in front of which it will be 
seen the plants stand, but it is doubtful if either 
precaution is necessary, as young seedling 
plants in another bed quite unprotected have 
not suffered from the effects of frost. Of other 
care this beautiful stranger appears to require 


none, 
es 


Heliophila scandens.—There is an ex- 
ceptional charm in this pretty climbing plant 
not usually seen among cool greenhouse su bjects. 
The plant is not only neat in foliage, but very 
pretty in the dull days of winter with its 


abundance of pure white blossoms. It is 
among the most free flowering of its race. The 


species is of quite’ easy culture in sandy loam 
and peat, and in positions where freedom at the 
root may be given it would makea very effective 
climber for the greenhouse. 


(OSTROW- 
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PLANTING A TERRACE BORDER. 


WILL you kindly suggest how a terrace border, 
about 280 feet long by 6 feet wide, can be 
arranged for summer with bedding-out plants? 
It’ has a wall 24 feet high at the back covered 
with China Roses. Down the centre of the 
border, 12 feet apart, are standard (dwarf) 
Rose-trees. It is such a lovely situation it 
ought to be quite a feature of the garden, but 
except for a row of yellow Musk has never been 
satisfactory. ‘‘M. 8S.” will be much obliged 
for some help. 


*,” If ““M. 8.” wishes to occupy the long 
border with bedding-plants there will be no 
difficulty in carrying out this scheme, provided 
that sufficient cuttings have been taken and 
seedlings raised to furnish it in the early 
summer. The matter of arrangement and pat- 
tern is one of individual taste, but, as a rule, 
such borders are too formal to please the artistic 
eye, almost invariably exhibiting bright colours 
in lines, or geometrical designs that, though 
forming, as ‘‘ M. S.” desires, ‘*a feature in the 
garden,” are markedly artificial in arrangement, 
and, therefore, lack the feeling of repose that 
should invest the garden. Such a corder as 
‘“M.S.” describes would be admirably adapted 
for the culture of hardy perennials, breadths of 
which, varying in height and colour, present a 
far more natural and satisfying picture than 
the flat brilliancies of yellow, red, and blues 
afforded by so-called bedding-plants. In front 
of the China Roses clumps of the commoner 
garden Lilies would create a delightful effect ; 
the peerless white Madonna Lilies, the scarlet 
Turk’s-caps, the tall, buff Lilium excelsum, 
also known as L. testaceum, the Orange Lily, 
the white Martagon, and the autumn-blooming 


Tiger Lilies. Then there are the scarlet Oriental. 


Poppies and the Flag Irises of various beautiful 
shades of colour, which may haye autumnal 
flowering subjects, that increase in size after the 
Poppies and Irises have ceased to be decorative, 
planted in front of them ; Gypsophila paniculata, 
never more charming than when spreading its 
billows of flower-lace over the verge of the 
border ; Statice latifolia, Rudbeckia ewmani, 
the dwarf Starwort (Aster Amellus bessarabicus), 
Cardinal Lobelias, and Gaillardias being avail- 
able for this purpose. Here and there, towards 
the back of the focian tall, light blue Delphi- 
niums should stand, and in the same position 
Hollyhocks are equally valuable; while the 
blue and white Lupines, Galegas (mauve and 
white), and the taller-growing Campanulas, such 
as C. grandis and its white variety, as well as 
the Chimney Campanula (C. pyramidalis), are 
ornamental in similar positions, where the better 
of the perennial Sunflowers may be planted for 
autumnal effect as well as a few of the Starworts, 
suchas Aster Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, lavender, 
A. N.-B. Harpur-Crewe, white, A. N.-B. Archer 
Hind, bluish-purple, and A. puniceus pulcher- 
rimus, white with a suspicion of lilac, together 
with the tall, Daisy-like Py rathninnl uliginosum. 
Other good plants for the border would be 
double White Rockets, deliciously scented, the 
golden Coreopsis grandiflora, hybrid Alstre- 
merias, whose charming tints range from crim- 
son to cream, and which increase in beaut 

from year to year; Erigeron speciosus, wit 

golden-centred lilac-blue star flowers; the 
scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica ; the pale blue Cau- 
casian Scabious, the white Japanese Anemone 
Honorine Jobert, Day Lilies, comprising the 
yellow Hemerocallis flava; the variegated- 
leaved H. Kwanso fol. var. with orange-brown 
blossoms, and the newer H. aurantiaca major ; 
Evening Primroses, especially (2nothera fruti- 
cosa, the orange-flowered Inula glandulosa, with 
its thin-rayed stars; Doronicum plantagineum 
excelsum Harpur-Crewe, producing a mass of 
long-stalked starry blossoms of brightest yellow 


in the springtime and flowering more or less 


through the summer ; herbaceous Phloxes in de- 
cided colours, avoiding all washed-out pinks 
and magentas; the Peach-leaved Campanula 
(C. persicifolia), with its white, double white, 
and large-flowered varieties; while the different 
forms ot C. carpatica would be useful for posi- 
tions in the foreground. If the soil is deeply 
dug and well enriched herbaceous Ponies 
should succeed and prove wonderfully attractive 
in the early summer. , Lilies do. well planted. 
among Ponies, thrusting their bloom:spires 
through the latter’s foliage, which serves as a 
protection to the growing stems, 


These and 
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many other perennials might be planted in a 
border, nearly 100 yards in length, such as 
**M. 8.” describes, but it is always better not to 
overdo a single border, however extensive, by 
lanting too numerous a collection of species. 
Neither should plants be dotted singly 
about the border, except in the case of large- 
growing subjects such as Delphiniums, Star- 
worts, and other plants which have a some- 
what similar habit of growth, which soon 
form large clumps and do not lose in effect 
by occupying isolated positions, though, even 


with such things, grouping, where suftlicient | 


space is available, is advantageous. The prac- 
tice of dotting plants about herbaceous borders 
produces a broken-up and fidgety effect, that 
has been the means of bringing much unmerited 
obloquy upon the mixed border. Such a border, 
doubtless, suggests the term ‘‘ muddle,” which 
is not infrequently applied to it; but it is 
manifestly unfair to contend that all mixed 
borders must be muddles because a few are 


alluded to in this note is a blaze of colour from 
end to end from the early spring to late autumn, 
or that during the three summer months it will 
be such an unbroken patchwork of glowin 
tints as if perishable bedding plants are use 
for furnishing the bed, but from April to October 
delightful colour-schemes will succeed one 
another, soft gradations of tints and graceful 
associations of flower and foliage infinitely 
more charming in the eyes of the lover of 
natural beauty than the stereotyped and short- 
| lived brilliancy of the bedded-out border. 





THE GOLDEN-RAYED LILY (LILIUM 
AURATUM). 


attained by planting the bulbs in a confined 
space, and feeding freely. In this case four 


|only taken in time. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


ALTHOUGH the sun still continues to shine 
brightly we must not be lulled into a sense of 
security, or think that winter is still very far 
off, for the date reminds us that tender plants 
which have been for some weeks in the 
open air must very soon be transferred to the 
friendly shelter of a glass roof. By the end of 
September we are liable any morning to find 
hoar-frost on the glass, and then tender plants 
have to be rushed in suddenly, although the 
work can be much better done more leisurely if 
In the first place, the 
glasshouses should have a thorough cleansing ; 
all the glass and woodwork should be scrubbed, 


THE photograph shows what results may be|and any painting finished in time to let the 


fumes escape before the plants are pot in. 
While this is in progress all plants that have 


fair-sized bulbs were planted low down in a! been set out-of-doors should be takeu to the 








10-inch pot. When the stems were a foot high | 
| the pots were nearly filled with a sandy compost, | 


potting-bench, the drainage examined, and any 
defects made good. Worms should be cleared 





The Golden-rayed Lily (Lilium auratum), 


thoughtlessly laid out. What is wanted is that 
plants should be grown in natural groups, so 
that they may give breadths instead of spots of 
colour ; their height should be varied, not only 
by the arrangement of taller subjects at the 
back, medium-sized in the middle, and dwarf 
growers in the front, but by, here and there, 


breaking the line by a group of taller-habited | 


lants, standing out boldly amongst those of 
esser stature, and thus banishing the sense of 
flatness that would mar the artistic charm of 
the border. The limits of the various groups 
should be informal, and, except at the edge of 
the path, should show no straight lines, even 
here ; indeed, plants that in places encroach 
upon the path itself are a distinct acquisition 
to the picture. Natural colonies may, here and 
there, merge into one another with excellent 
effect, especially where one is taller-growing than 
the other and the scattered. spears’ become 
fewer and fewer as they spring from the carpet 
of the neighbouring group. It must not be | 
imagined that a mixed ordee of the kind. 


which soon became packed with surface-roots 
from the stems, and when the flower-buds 
appeared strong liquid-manure was given every 
second day, alternated with weak soot-water. 
There were twenty-three blooms on four stems, 
'and the average size of blooms was 10 inches 
across. The stems are only 33 inches high. 
J. Ketsann, Killiney, near Auburn, Dublin. 





Lilium auratum.—I have a Lilium 
auratum which I have grown from a bulb 
planted in March. It is 5 feet high and has 
twenty-six flowers on it, all at the top of the 
stem, forming a half circle. Our gardener says 


my friends. Is it anexceptional plant? Other 
bulbs planted at the same time have four, five, 
and seven blossoms on them.—Emmy TEBBIT, 
Hastbourne, St. Bernurd’s-road, Olton. 





*,” Yours is certainly a very fine Lilium 
auratum, but we have known several more 
flowers upon a single stem, 





i 


a striking a 


From a photograph sent by Mr. J. Kelsall. 


out, and if necessary a slight top-dressing of 
good soil applied to the surface. Pots should 
be scrubbed and stakes and ties examined, and 
any that are decayed made good, so that when 
the indications point to a decided change in the 
weather the actual work of housing the plants 
does not take long, for they can be carried 
straight to the place that is prepared for them. 
It is at this time of year that pits and frames 
are especially useful for all kinds of bedding 
plants. Soft-wooded things, like Cinerarias, 
Primulas, etc., can also be set in them, and 


fully exposed to the atmosphere during the day, 
but the lights can be pushed over them at 


night, and they will be perfectly safe from 
he has not seen one like it, neither have any of | slight frosts. 


Until the foliage is off the Vines 


one is usually glad to keep many things outside, 
for they really do much better. 


J. G., Gosport. 





Chrysanthemum Robert Owen.—This is ever 
noticeable variety, and such as must be 
ncluded in every group by reason of its colour, distinct- 


' ness of form, and the like.—T, 
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OROHIDS, 


GROWING CERTAIN ORCHIDS. 


I HAVE just purchased at a sale the five Orchids 
named below, and would be obliged for informa- 
tion as to their requirements, of which I am 
ignorant—time of flowering, temperature re- 
quired, and watering? They are at present 
suspended in a conservatory facing south, but 
unheated. I have heated Vine-house and lean- 
to, and two smaller forcing-houses, at present 
cold. Miltonia cuneata, M. spectabilis, Sacco- 
labium giganteum, Oncidium flexuosum, and 
Dendrobium Pierardi.—Orcurp. 

*, Miltonia cuneata and M. spectabilis, 
when well cultivated, are certainly first-class 
Orchids, and are well worth more extended culti- 
vation than they now receive. They are easy 
plants to grow, and are amongst the freest of 
free-flowering subjects. The flowers, which are 
of an enduring character, last in good condition 
for a monthor five weeks, and are extremely valu- 
able for cutting and decorative purposes gene- 
rally. Both species are plants that take com- 
paratively little rest, for almost as soon as the 
flowers fade the slow development of their next 
growth commences. Like the majority of 
Orchids, they do not appreciate any root dis- 
turbance by repotting oftener than is really 
necessary, but when the young growths get 
beyond the limit of the pot the plant must 
either be divided or repotted into a larger pot, 
for if allowed to grow and extend beyond the 
confines of the pot the roots suffer from lack of 
material to root in, and the flowering growths 
become deficient in size, consequently are unable 
to produce their full complement of bloom. 
The time of potting should be regulated by the 
period at which the plants bloom and the extent 
of after growth made; it should be done just 
when the new growths commence to emit 
fresh roots. M. spectabilis is now in bloom in 
several collections. This dwarf-growing species 
is best grown in shallow pans, and as the creep- 
ing rhizomes extend rapidly in every direction, 
they require considerable rooting space. The 
pans should be about half-filled with drainage 
material, over which place a layer of Sphagnum 
Moss. Keep the plant well raised above the 
rim of the pan, with the base of the pseudo-bulbs 
just touching the compost. There may be some 
pieces of the plant which have but few roots. 
These must be pegged down to the soil, as they 
will never succeed if not firmly fixed. The com- 
post should consist of coarse fibry-peat, with 
the particles of dust shaken out, mixing with it 
a moderate quantity of crocks, broken small. 
M. cuneata blooms during the early spring 
months ; being a stronger grower pot culture 
suits its requirements best. Both species would 
grow thoroughly well in a moist shady position 
ia your conservatory during the summer months, 
but in winter a temperature ranging between 
50 degs. and 60 degs. would be preferable. When 
grown ina very light position the foliage becomes 
far more yellow than is desirable. Keep the 
plants moderately moist at the root whilst 
growing, but when the flower-spikes appear 
afford water more freely. Saccolabium gigan- 
teum, coming from the hot climate of the East 
Indies, where the thermometer is about 112 degs. 
in the shade, requires the highest temperature 
available and a constantly moist atmosphere 
during the growing season, affording copious 
waterings at the root each time the Sphagnum 
becomes dry. During winter a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. is sufficient, and at the same 
time water must be afforded in sufficient 
quantities to keep the Sphagnum just moist. 
Teak-wood baskets are preferable to pots, as 
they are easily suspended well up to the roof 
glass, this being an important point in its 
culture, because if the plant receives an 
insufficiency of light it quickly becomes spotted 
and unhealthy. The baskets should be about 
half-filled with charcoal, affording Sphagnum 
Moss only for the plant to root in. S. giganteum 
generally produces its long, drooping racemes 
during the autumn months. 

ONcIDIUM FLEXUOsUM is one of the most useful 
of the genus that can be grown. Its long spikes 
of bright yellow flowers are suitable either for 
bouquets, button-holes, or vases of cut flowers. 
It should be grown in a Teak-wood basket with 
but a very thin layer of peat and Sphagnum to 
root into. Suspend the plant well up to the 














not always satisfactory, and what is more 
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roof in the same house as recommended for the 


Miltonias ; it likes plenty of water, and a good 
syringing overhead on warm, sunny days is 
beneficial towards the production of strong- 
flowering growths. It blooms during May and 
June. 

DENDROBIUM PIERARDI will now be about 
finishing up its growth. As soon as the 
terminal leaf at the extremity of the stem is 
completed the plant may be placed in a cooler 
and drier atmosphere, such as is afforded by an 
ordinary greenhouse or vinery where the Vines 
are at rest. Being exposed to full sunshine the 
leaves soon turn yellow and fall off. After 
these have fallen the plant will need no water, 
unless the bulbs show signs of shrivelling, when 
a little may be afforded to preserve their 
plumpness. D. Pierardi flowers in March. When 
the flowers fade the plant should be returned to 
the plant stove or forcing-house to make its 


growth. When growing freely it will take plenty 
of root moisture. 


Being of pendulous habit 
basket culture is preferable to pots, so that the 


plant can be suspended near the roof glass of 
the house. 
young growth commences to push out new roots. 


Re-basketing may be done when the 


Wisuss. 





CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM AND 
ALLIED KINDS. 


ALTHOUGH a much better grower than some of 
the nearly-related kinds, this pretty species is 











Cypripedium bellatulum. 


remarkable is that in some places where 
apparently no particular trouble is taken in its 
cultivation it grows vigorously, while other 
experienced and assiduous cultivators do not 
make much of it. I have never been able to 
grow this species in peat and Sphagnum alone, 
but have been successful with it in a mixture of 
light fibrous, not sandy loam, chopped Sphag- 
num, charcoal, and finely broken crocks. 
Nodules of limestone I usually mix with the 
compost, but it is rather suggestive that the 
best plants I ever had were grown without it, 
so that perhaps there is not so much virtue in 
the limestone—other than as an aérating agent 
—as has been claimed for it. I would not 
advise anyone who had been successful with 
this material to discontinue its use, but I do 
not think it is by any means a panacea for all 
the ills that C. bellatulum and its allies are 
heir to. This Orchid is very susceptible to 
checks from fluctuations in the atmosphere, a 
constant and regular temperature being neces- 
sary to its well-being. A strong heat is also 
essential, and the plants must be screened from 
bright sunshine. The supply of moisture must 
be ample both at the roots and in the atmos- 
phere, but no water must be given over the 
foliage, nor must it be allowed to collect about 
the base of the plants. This danger is obviated 
by elevating the plants a little, keeping the 
centre of the compost higher than the sides, 
and in the case of newly-imported plants this 
must always be practised. 

C, BELLATULUM is a native of islands in 
the China Sea, and was introduced in 1888, On 
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strong plants the leaves are from 8 inches to 10 
inches in length, dark green, with a glossy-look- 
ing upper surface most beautifully tesselated, 
the reverse purplish-red. The scapes are fre- 
quently twin-flowered, the blossoms being up- 
wards of 3 inches across, usually white in 
ground colour, irregularly spotted with blackish 
purple. This flowers at various seasons, but 
usually during the spring and early summer. 
Another pretty species belonging to this sec- 
tion is 

C. CONCOLOR, a smaller growing, but charming 
kind, requiring somewhat similar treatment. 
The blooms are produced on one or two-flowered 
scapes towards the end of the summer. The 
sepals and petals are concave, the lip small, the 
entire flower yellow with bright red spots. The 
leaves, each about 4 inches in length, are green 
and prettily variegated, the under surface pur- 
ple. This was introduced in 1864 from Moul- 
mein. 

C. GopErroym™ is another pleasing kind, 
which grows about 6 inches high, the leaves 
being of varying shades of light and dark green 
on the upper surface, bronzy-purple beneath. 
The flowers, borne on short stems, usually singly, 
sometimes in pairs, are white, with small dots 
of purple on the labellum and larger spots on 
the sepals and petals. It flowers in summer, 
and is a native of New Guinea and adjacent 
islands. Introduced in 1883. Another delightful 
species of this setis 

C. Niveum, a dwarf-growing, free-flowering 
Orchid, a native of islands about the Malay 
peninsula. The blossoms are pure white with 
the exception of a few indistinct dots of red; 
the leaves are dull green, with a deep purple 
reverse. It flowers in May and June, and 
sometimes produces twin-flowered scapes. 

All the above deserve a place in the most 
limited collections, as they are distinct and 
beautiful kinds. Some very fine hybrids have 
been raised from among them, and no dcubt 
many more will be heard of as the seedlings come 
into bloom. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


DESTRUCTION OF INSECT PESTS. 


LATE autumn and the early part of winter offer 
a favourable opportunity for the destruction 
and prevention of future attacks of the various 
kinds of insects which infest fruit-trees. The 
trees then being clear of foliage, every portion 
of wood can readily be reached, and much 
stronger solutions used than would be permiss- 
able when the trees are in a growing condition. 
When fruit-trees are sprayed or washed at the 
season of the year indicated it is astonishing 
the numbers of insects and their eggs which are 
destroyed. If persisted in year after year, 
spring and summer attacks are reduced toa 
minimum. Those who annually wash or spray 
their trees when dormant are rewarded for 
their pains by seeing them, if not altogether 
free from attack, certainly very much less 
infested than is the case where a let-alone 
policy is adopted. Spraying can now be done 
so cheaply, if the proper appliances are used, 
that any objection on the score of its being ex- 
pensive will hardly hold good. The whole of 
the collection of fruit-trees here, which is by 
no means a small one, is sprayed in the winter 
ata comparatively small cost. The appliances 
are a force pump fixed in a galvanised cistern 
mounted on wheels, 20 feet of armoured hose, 
with a 6-feet branch pipe at the end, on which 
is fitted a sprayer. A coarse or fine spray can 
be had simply by unscrewing or screwing the 
brass cap up tighter. An active, intelligent man 
with a lad at the pump can spray a great number 
of trees in a day in a very efficient manner. 
The best time to perform this is directly after 
the trees are pruned, or as soon as the prunings 
and leaves are raked up and cleared away. 
Digging or pointing of borders and alleys should 
be deferred, on account of the person manipu- 
lating the sprayer having to walk round and to 
pass backwards and forwards in front of the 
trees. Calm weather should be chosen, espe- 
cially if insectides of a caustic nature are used, 
so that the person applying them does not run 


face. Windy weather causes a waste, as the 
greater portion of the spray is carried away 
without ever touching the trees unless growing 
closely together. 


i. 


the risk of having the spray blown into his 
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Regarding insecticides, the following can be 
safely relied on as being the best for the pur- 
pose: Petroleum emulsion and a solution of 
caustic soda and crude potash. The petroleum 
emulsion is made in the following manner : 
Take from 4 lb. to 6 Ib. soft-soap, according 
to quality, 100 gallons of water, and bring it to 
boiling point. Then add 1 fluid oz. of petroleum 
for every gallon of water, boil for five minutes, 
and then draw or put out the fire. To prevent 
an accident occurring, the vessel in which the 
mixture is boiled must not be quite full, in case 
it should boil over and the petroleum catch fire. 
This may be used in a warm state and applied 
with a sprayer to ensure thorough diffusion of 
the petroleum, when it will injure neither wood 
nor buds. This is recommended when the trees 
have been badly infested during the previous 
season. The second is the more efficacious for 
winter use, as it cleanses the trees of all kinds 
of insects, it kills their eggs, and relieves the 
branches and stems of Moss and Lichen without 
injuring them in the slightest degree. This is 
made as follows: Take 1 lb. of caustic soda, 
| 1b, crude potash, add 10 gallons of water, and 
boil until all is thoroughly dissolved. This 
should be used while warm ; apply it with a 
sprayer, leather gloves being worn to prevent 
the mixture burning the hands. 

Extra pains should be bestowed on trees in- 
fested with American blight, as spraying is not 
sufficient in itself to kill these insects, sur- 
rounded as they are with a cotton-like substance. 
A very strong solution well brushed into every 
affected part of the trees is an excellent remedy. 
To render this effective, every particle of loose 
bark should be cut away, so that the insects 
can be more easily got at. The soil, too, under 
the trees should be removed down to the upper- 
most roots and burnt. If any of the insects are 
found on the roots, spray with petroleum emul- 
sion and cover them with fresh soil from a non- 
infested source. Plum, Damson, and other 
fruit-trees may also be washed over with a 
mixture of limewash, with enough soot added 
to tone it down and make it less conspicuous. 
This cleanses both stem and branch and renders 
the buds distasteful to birds, but I have sever 
found it of any practical use for killing either 
insects or their eggs. This is also an excellent 
wash for Gooseberry and Currant-bushes where 
birds are in the habit of disbudding them. 
Freshly-slaked lime may be used instead of this 
wash for fruit-trees, and it should be cast 
among the branches when moist either from 
rain or fog and on a calm day. For the 
destruction of the winter moth, grease band- 
ing, for which a special kind of grease and 
paper for wrapping round the stems can now 
be bought, is used. Cart-grease should be 
avoided, as it is apt to injure the stems of the 
trees. As the grease soon hardens from ex- 
posure to the air, it should be renewed or 
smeared over afresh every few days, or as often 
as is found necessary. This traps great num- 
bers of the female winter moths when on the 
way up the stems for the purpose of laying 
their eggs, but it cannot be depended on for 
catching all of them, as the male ofttimes 
carries his mate with him at pairing time up to 
the branches. 

All prunings, leaves, and rubbish should be 
carefully raked up and charred at some spot 
remote from the trees, which will get rid of 
great numbers of these pests, also their eggs. 
The sil under the trees should also where 
possib!e be pointed over a few inches deep, and 
at once apply a dressing of freshly-slaked lime, 
which will kill any chrysalides or eggs there may 
be in it. In orchards the same kind of thing 
may be done for about a yard round the trees, 
and if poultry are kept and allowed to roam in 
them, the application of lime will be unneces- 
sary, as they soon make short work of both 
insects and chrysalides as they are turned up. 

As W. 


Le 


Caterpillars for name (J. P. L. ).— 
The caterpillars you sent are those of the 
Cabbage-butterfly (Pieris brassice). When 
they have attained their full size they leave the 
plants, and look out for some sheltered place in 
which to become chrysalides. Fortunately 
they are often attacked by one of the small 
parasitic Ichneumon-flies, which lay their eggs 
in their bodies. From these eggs are hatched 
small grubs which feed on the juices of the 


rad 


caterpillars until they are full grown. 
then leave the bodies of their hosts and spin 
little cocoons round themselves. These cocoons 
are sometimes formed all together, and under a 
common covering. The caterpillars are no 
doubt much weakened by the presence of the 
grubs within them, and they almost always die 
before they turn into chrysalides. It was these 
little parasitic grubs that you found just as 
they had left their victims. “I need hardly add 
that these little cocoons should never be inter- 
fered with.—G. S. S. 


Fungus on Pears (S. 
fungus affecting your Pears is 
gena, acommon pest. Gather all the infested 
Pears at once and burn them, so as to 
prevent the spores of the fungus being blown 
about, then early in the spring, before the fruit- 
buds begin to swell, spray with 41b. of sulphate 
of copper, dissolved in 12 gallons of water. As 
soon as the buds begin to swell spray with 
Bordeaux-mixture, and again just before the 
buds open. Do not spray again until the fruit 
is nearly full grown, then repeat the operation 
two or three times, with the interval of a week 
between the sprayings.—G. S. S. 


Insects in Willow (Vera ).—The insects 


H. 8S.).—The 
Monilia fructi- 
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They | cultural attention. 
_its root habit is quite distinct. 


| knobby. 





you send are the pupa or chrysalides of one 
of the ‘‘ Longicorn-beetles,” but of what species 
[ cannot say. 
fruit-trees. Some of these insects remain in the 
grub and chrysalis state for several years, and 
the beetles have been known to make their 


It is probably not injurious to | 
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This is soon explained, as 
The roots are a 
sort of half fleshy rhizome and half tuberous or 
Thus the plant can be found after 
many years exactly at the same place where it 
was originally planted —i.e., there are no 
bounding stolons and no smothering of neigh- 
bouring flowers. The leaves are each 3 inches 
to 6 inches across, with stalks over a foot long. 


Polygonum vaccinifolium.—In mild 
seasons, such as the present, every additional 
flower helps to make the outdoor garden more 
attractive and lessens our dependence upon 
glass. A group of this plant is very bright, and 
its effect is greatly heightened by being asso- 
ciated with other plants. This rock Knot- 
weed is at times difficult to establish in the 
garden, and a good many lose plants soon 
after planting, with the result that they come 
to the erroneous conclusion that it is not hardy. 
When once established it is hardy enough, and 
those who desire to make a trial of it would do 
well to procure young plants. P. vaccinifolium 
appears to prefer half shade, and although some 
say moisture is essential, I do not find this 
absolutely necessary if the roots are well under 
the stones of the rock garden.—S. 





CLEMATISES OVER A BRIDGE. 


| THR accompanying illustration shows a very 


|pretty use of the Clematis over a bridge, a 
sunny spot which suits well this climber. When 
these larger - flowered 
kinds are well established 
they give abundance of 





Clematis over a bridge. 
Rockenham, Waterford, Ireland. 


escape from furniture which has been in use for 
a considerable number of years. I should advise 
you to get “Economic Entomology,” by 
J. B. Smith. It is an American book published 
by Lippincott, of Philadelphia, but it can be 
procured through a bookseller; I forget its 
price, but I think it is about six shillings ; it 
is well illustrated. A better book is by Dr. 
Sharp, part of the ‘Cambridge Natural 
History,” published by Macmillan. It is intwo 
volumes, but only one is at present published. 
The price of each volume is seventeen shillings. 
—G.S8.S. 

Worms (James).—The worms you enclose are 
not wireworms. They belong to the same order as the 
earthworms, and probably feed on decaying vegetable 
matter, and will not be injurious to your plants.—Q. S. 8. 

Lobelia diseased (&. Darnford).—Your Lobelia 
is attacked by a small mite nearly allied to the red- 
spider. Considering the time of the year I should think 
the best thing youcan do is to cut down the plants and 
burn them, taking care to remove and treat in the same 


manner any dead leaves or other rubbish that may be 
under or near the plants.—G. S. S. 


Caterpillar on Rose (#. J. Collins). — The 
caterpillar you found on your Rose is by no means an 
uncommon one ; but from its habits it is not often seen by 
the casual observer. It is the caterpillar of the “‘ peppered” 
ors ee and salt” moth (Amphidasis betularia). 
simplest way of destroying this insect is by picking the 
caterpillars off by hand. Any chrysalides found in the 
ground under the bushes should be destroyed.—G. §, S. 





Viola obliqua.—Why is not this species 
much more used where good flowers (practically 
true Violets) are wanted? Nothing as a plant | 
could be hardier, and it can take care of itself | 
for half-a-dozen 





From a photograph sent by Mrs. Grayes, 


The | 


| bottom-heat they come on better. 


bloom from early sum- 
mer until far into the 
autumn, and in a posi- 
tion such as that shown 
their beauty is revealed, 


Azalea indica 
( Wallflower ).—Our cor- 
respondent wishes to 
know the most suitable 
treatment for these 
throughout the year. 
One great mistake lies in 
Over-potting. Give a 
little coal-soot as a mulch 
or feed freely with very 
weak liquid-manure. 
Always see that they 
stand upon a moist and 
fairly cool bottom. The 
Azalea has such exceed- 
ingly fine and thread- 
like roots that any fault 
in drainage or water- 
supply is fatal. At the 
\Same time they do not need a quantity of 
water, more especially if standing upon a 
moist bottom. They should be frequently 
| Syringed, and immediately thrips or red-spider 
appear see that they are dipped into a fairly 
Strong insecticide, and fumigated the follow- 
ing evening. A hot and dry atmosphere should 
|be avoided at all times, excepting when ‘in 
| blossom, at which period a drier atmosphere 
|preserves the flower much longer. Never 
| Syringe over the flowers after they are bursting ; 
but, previous co this, an occasional sprinkle 
assists the buds to expand. After they have 
flowered, mulch and stand in a warm, moist 
atmosphere. At this stage they should never 
| know the want of water, and it may be thrown 
among them freely. They benefit very much 
‘from the absorption of moisture through the 
foliage. When the growths are finished and 
|flower-buds forming, remove the plants to the 
open-air, giving them a shady and cool position. 
_Be sure that they are freely syringed and 
watered still, and house them again just previous 
to autumn frosts. When re-housing they will 
dry very quickly, and must be looked after 
carefully during the first few days. It is not 
well to over-hurry them when forcing, and if 
the pots are partially plunged in a genial 
The best 





| time to force is when the flower-buds are swell- 


ing previous to bursting. Once allow them to 
get over-dry at the roots, they cast both flower- 
buds and foliage. 


Aster turbinellus.—Though scarcely a 





years or more without any showy kind, as this term is understood among 
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ee seen in fair-sized clumps. 


and beauty of the blossoms on their long, 

slender, almost delicate stems. 
not a delicate plant. 
capital plant allowed to have its way, and 
equally pleasing and effective when well grown 
in pots or the greenhouse. 


It is, however, 





OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemum sport from Mme. 
Marie Masse ( IV. C. ).—Any sport could not 
fail to be of interest to Chrysanthemum growers, 
more particularly to those who flower their 
f plants in the open border. The blossoms you 
sent to us are distinctly promising and of a 
pleasing shade of colour—pale bronzy-red with 
a bright golden reverse. You speak of the 
plant being dwarfer than the parent, and 
also that the first blossoms opened by the 
second week in August. The fact of the plant 
being a sport we do not think you are quite 
ie justified in stating that it is more dwarf than 
the parent variety. You must remember that 
we have had a very trying and dry season, 
ij , and these plants, like many others, are much 
dwarfer this year than is the case during 
} anormal season. We should advise you to put 
‘R yourself into communication with a trade 
Chrysanthemum specialist, who, no doubt, 
would be prepared to make an offer for the stock 
bef and then distribute it in the spring. 


Chrysanthemum leaves failing 
(W. 5. N.).—You ask us to tell you the 
prsbable cause of your Chrysanthemum leaves 
failing, stating that they seem to be allright when 
in 6-inch pots, and that since being potted into 
their flowering pots they have been gradually 
going, until the leaves have failed from the base 
up to where the first break was made. We 
should have stated at once that the probable 
ie ae cause was overwatering if you had not mentioned 
that you had never watered the plants until the 
pots gave a distinct ring in response to being 
rapped. As we cannot see your plants, we should 
say there are two probable causes—firstly, the 
compest used when finally potting may have 
been of too retentive a character such as using 
loam of a heavy clayey kind, and without a 
ti sufficient quantity of other ingredients in the 
: compost to lighten its character; this would 
give results such as you have experienced. 
Secondly, the drainage may not have been 
properly carried out, causing the soil to get 
waterlogged, and consequent premature decay 
of the foliage. These two points in culture are 
frequently met with, and because of a want of 


regard being paid to them, failure has often to 
be recorded. 








BOOKS. 


——— 


_ National Dahlia Society.—The Official 
Catalogue of the society, which has been issued 
this summer, contains on some 50 pages an 
account of the Dahlia, its bibliography, selected 
lists of the best varieties of each type (Show, 
Fancy, Pompon, Cactus, Decorative, and Single 
Dahlias, the latter grouped as Self, Fancy, Tom 
Thumb, and Cactus varieties), together with an 
alphabetical list, with name of raiser and date 
of introduction of Dahlias of all sections at 
present in general cultivation in Great Britain, 
Selections of varieties which make an especially 
‘| effective display in the garden are given, as 
well as of those most suitable for exhibition, 
The catalogue can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary of the National Dahlia Society, Gun- 
nersbury House, Acton, W. ; price ls. to non- 
members. 





Maidenhair Ferns in porous pots 
(M. H.).—If you read our article again (see 
No. 994) you will see we particularly pointed 

out the necessity of placing these plants in a 
house where Ferns flourished. We fear the 
dry atmosphere of the drawing-room is 
responsible for the somewhat sickly appearance 
of your plant, for these Maidenhair erie are 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


the perennial Asters generally, it is, notwith- 
standing, a most graceful and pretty variety 
But even here if we 
would have all its beauty it should be allowed a 
good deal its own way, as any attempt to tie it 
up would most effectually stifle all the grace 


In the rock garden it is a 


Fragrant Carnations were pretty too. 
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very partial to a moisture-laden atmosphere. 
However, as you have had the plant eighteen 
months it appears to have withstood, to some 
extent, these adverse conditions. You would 
do well to carefully unwind the wires, take 
away a portion of the old peat and Moss, and 
replace with somenice fibrous peatand Sphagnum 
Moss. Give the foliage frequent sprinklings 
with water the same temperature of the room, 
but do not cut back beyond a few of the old 
outer fronds. 





























































































STARWORTS.—From Mary Park, 7, Bow-lane, Preston : 
‘* Aster Amellus bessarabicus, longifolius formosus, Nove- 
Angliz precox, Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, and tricolor.” 

A very charming series of bright colour, but unfortu- 
nately cut with very short stems, so that they had lost 
their grace and beauty. : 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND LOYVE-LIES-BLEEDING.—From Mr, 
Jas. Wright, Foljambe-terrace, Ashgarth-road, Chester- 
field: ‘‘ You will see by the red Love-lies-bleeding that 
I like each plant to have sufficient room to develop. I find 
it far more satisfactory than to practise the old-time 
method of sowing in clumps, and leaving the plants to 
fight out an existence. The Chrysanthemums are on a 
very dry south border that three years ago grew nothing 
but weeds, Couch-Grass, Nettles, and the like. The hot, 
dry weather has been very trying for them. I counted 
on one plant 130 blooms on Monday, and more than that 
quantity of buds.” 


Oactus DAHLIAS, SUNFLOWERS, AND RUDBECKIA.—From 
Mr, A. Morrison, The Pines, Elgin: ‘‘ My contribution 
consists of Cactus Dahlias in variety, four sorts of Sun- 
flowers, and Rudbeckia Newmanni, all grown in my garden. 
The Dahlias were planted out in June, and had no atten- 
tion in the way of mulching and watering, and the flowers 
are therefore small. I am afraid they have got a touch of 
frost. Helianthus Miss Mellish was planted this spring. 
The plants are 6 feet high, and a mass of bloom. The 
others have been in the same ground for some years.” 


THREE SEPTEMBER FLOWERS.—From Mrs. Macalister, 
Hamslade, Bampton, North Devon: ‘Lobelia fulgens 
Queen Victoria, Anemone japonica, and Salvia patens. 
The Salvia is perfectly hardy with me, and hag been 
planted out for seventeen years. In very severe winters 
we give it a covering of drv ashes. It has spread 
wonderfully and is a grand mass of bloom many feet 
through and over 4 feet high. I enclose a stem to show 
growth. The Anemone flowers are very small owing to 
the long drought.” 





THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—Buve, PINK, AND WHITE THiYDRANGEAS, AND 
SINGLE WHITE Cactus DauLiA.—From Miss Edith G2. Somer- 
ville, Drishane, Skibbereen, Co. Cork : ‘‘ These all grow in 
the open air on bushes of from 5 to 10—or even more—feet 
in height. I should be glad if anyone could explain how 
it is that the same plant produces at the same time flowers 
of two different colours, besides occasional white ones. 
The bushes are very old, some of them at least 50 years, 
and receive no special culture beyond occasional top- 
dressing with stable manure and leaf-mould. TI also send 
a few white single Cactus Dahlias, which have been and 
are very beautiful here, but I fear the length of time of 
postage will prove a very serious handicap to my 
flowers. It may interest you to know that we have 
Rhododendrons, Field Poppies, Sweet Peas, Roses, and 
Violets all in bloom here, beside the ordinary autumn 
flowers.” 

The Hydrangeas and Dahlias were wonderfully fresh 
and very beautiful in colour. 


Second Prize.—THREE INTERESTING SHRUBS.—From Mrs, 


Hugh Smith, Mount Clare, Roehampton, S.W.: “A DELPHINIUM, GAILLARDIA, AND GLADIOLUS.—From Mr. 
branch of Erythrina Crista-galli, grown in Surrey out-of- | Albert Smith, Sutton Scarsdale, Chesterfield, Derby- 


doors against a wall of a cool greenhouse facing north- 
west, and getting very little sunshine. The Oaryopteris 
mastacanthus is grown in the open border, with no protec- 
tion. The Abelia triflora is grown against a wall facing 
east, and survives the cold winters.” 


Third Prize.—ANNUAL GRASSES AND STATICE BONDUELLI. 
—From Mr, Hugh Aldersey, Crooke Aldersey, Chester: 
‘*A bunch of Statice Bonduelliand a collection of annual 
Grasses. The frost we had on four consecutive nights, 
ranging from 8 degs. to 5 degs., has damaged the Grasses, 
but Iam able to pick some in sheltered places that are not 
much the worse. The Grasses are invaluable for arranging 
with cut-flowers, Sweet Peas especially, and are well worth 
some extra trouble in sowing thinly in boxes, pricking off, 
and finally planting out 8 inches apart in the open ground. 
Statice Bonduelli is described as a hardy perennial in the 
seedsman’s catalogue, but would not stand out last winter, 
though protected with a covering of leaves. I believe it 
is an Algerian plant and an annual. TheGrasses sent are: 
Agrostis nebulosa, A. laxiflora (Cloud Grasses), Eragros- 
tises. Amongst them E. elegans (Feather Grasses), 
Hordeum jubatum (Squirrel-tail Grass), Lagurus ovatus 
(Hare’s-tail Grass), and Tricholena rosea.” 

A charming series of wild Grasses, and a pretty yellow- 
Jlowered Statice. 


shire: ‘‘ Delphinium hybridum is from mixed seed sown 
in open ground in March. The flowers have been and 
even now are a very pretty sight. Gaillardia grandiflora 
is one of the most striking flowers any garden can have. 
I can, by sowing early, have a good supply early or late. 
Gladiolus is a very bright and pretty flower, and good for 
decorations. All these are in a garden facing north-west, 
and a mass of bloom.” 


AUTUMN FLOWERS FROM KeEswick.—From Miss E. 8. 
Browne, Derwent Cottage, Portinsgale, Keswick: ‘A 
few of the most effective flowers now out in the garden. 
The Cannas we have tried this year for the first time—and 
most successfully. Other flowers sent comprise Michael- 
mas Daisies, Chrysanthemum G. Wermig, Rudbeckia 
Newmanni, Tritoma Uvaria, Double Sunflower Bouquet 
d’Or, and Lobelia syphilitica, a beautiful colour but 
rather over now.” 


SINGLE AND DovuBLE TUBEROUS Braontas.—From H. W. 
Mills, Roseville, Lismore, Oo. Waterford: ‘*A collection 
of Begonias. Blooms from seed sown March, 97, in home- 
made lamp propagator; also double seedling kinds, the 
seedlings raised in March, ’98. All picked from plants 
growing in the open air.” 

Cockscomsp.—From Mr. A. T. Tremlett, 14, Waterloo-road, 
Ellacombe, Torquay : ‘‘This was grown in a pot until the 
first week in June, and put out in a bed, and has been in 
the open air since with other plants of the same kind. 
Although the summer has been so dry and hot the Cocks- 
combs have been a great success.” 


Oactus Danuias AND RosEes.—From Mr. J. Bristowe, 
Willoughby House, New York, Lincoln: ‘*A few Cactus 
Dahlias for competition, also a few mixed Roses, among 
which is Gloire de Dijon. The frosts are fast destroying 
the outdoor flowers.” 

DATURA, PHLOX, AND OUTDOOR CuRYSANTHEMUMS.—From 
Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham : ‘*A 
few flowers for the weekly competition. Datura (Sweet 
Nightingale), Phloxes in variety, and early outdoor Chrys- 
anthemums.” 

Scapious FRoM IRELAND.—From Mr, Stephen H. 
Moynagh, Roden-place, Dundalk, Co. Louth: ‘“ They are 
grown in a garden with a very northern aspect, and in 
very poor soil.” 


Rosrs.—From Mrs. Randles, Bryn Afon, Wrexham. 





Cactus DAHLIAS AND MARGUERITE CARNATIONS.—From 
Miss A. Jones, Alvaston Gardens, Derby: “I have sent a 
few Cactus Dahlias and Marguerite Carnations. The 
Dahlias were grown on light soil, gravelly bottom. TI set 
them out early part of June, dug the ground well, and only 
put one forkful of manure to each root, and they have had 
hardly any water during this very hot weather. The 
names of Dahlias are: Mr. J. E. Frewer, Earl Pembroke, 
Lady Penzance, Matchless, Fusilier, Mrs. W. Noble, Mrs. 
Fell, Mrs. Peart, Gloriosa, Mrs. Barnes, St. Catherine, and 
Miss A. Jones. TheCarnations were sown in greenhouse 
in February, and they must have suffered this hot weather, 
as I am away from home a great deal.” 

A very interesting collection of good self colours, and the 


TEA Roses AND MyrTLE.—From the Honourable Mrs. 
Somerset Ward, Isle O’Valla House, Downpatrick, Ire- 
land: ‘‘The Tea Roses are grown on a south border 
having for a background a wall covered with Virginian 
Creeper, Clematises, etc. Are out all the winter, usually 
without protection. The Réve d’Or has grown most 
luxuriantly and flowered profusely in the summer months. 
Both it and Madame Lambard are covered with buds and 
new shoots now. The Myrtle is also in the open air. It 
was very much spoilt by the cutting spring winds, but 
recovered itself.” 

The Roses were of delicate colours and very charming 
at this time. 


Prtuntas.—From Mrs. 8. M. Fox, Warwick-road, Ban- 
bury, Oct. 4th, 1898: ‘‘A few Petunias; not that I 
expect to win a prize, but just to show you how well they 
have stood the hot weather, also the frost of the last week, 
although some of the light colours are touched a little. 
They were sown in February, then transplanted and 
planted out first week in June. Have been a mass of 
bloom all summer.” 

The flowers were of good colour, not dingy and poor as 
80 many of this race. 

YELLOW MrExicaN Poppy (HUNNEMANNIA FU 
ZINNIAS, AND ERYNGIUM PLANUM.—From ‘‘C. R.,” Burncoose, 
Perranwell, R.S.O. Cornwall: ‘The Hunnemannia 
flowers are from one plant grown in sunny south border. 
Zinnia mixed have flowered for three months, Eryngium 
planum grown from seed and planted out in May.” 

The Hunnemannia is a graceful Mexican Poppywort, 


very clear yellow in colour ; an annual of iruch value for 
the sumer garden. 


SWEET Pras.—From Prince F. Duleep Singh, Old 
Buckenham Hail, near Attleborough, Norfolk: | Six 
varieties of Sweet Peas which are grown between a row of 
fruit-trees on light soil, and have. done well. Last year I 
saved the seeds from my own plants, and these are a fair 
sample of the bloom they have produced.” 

uy fair and fragrant Aowers, clear and pleasing in 
colour, 





ne The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air Plated: of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, its condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
Sairest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. The letter containing name and 
address, the names of plants, and any notes 
concerning their culture should be sent in the box 
itself. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
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Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as_pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 


contents. 





RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GArRpDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
hére laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and ne written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor oy 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusnisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 78 sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classijied, will be found in their different depart- 
menis) should always bear the number and title placed 
aed the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
jleries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


1436—Purchasing Cocoa-nut plants.—Can you 
inform me where I can purchase young Cocoa-nut plants, 
and about price and height of same?—J. L. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1487—Keeping Walnuts (B. G.).—Simply keep the 
Nuts air tight, free from frost, and reither dry nor wet. 

1438—Annual flowers (A. EF. C.).—Nasturtiums, 
Pansies, Wallflowers, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Eschscholtziag, 
Begonias, Coreopsis would, perhaps, be the best for your 
shady border. 


1439—Horsfieldi Daffodil inthe Grass (Nar- 
cissus).—Narcissus Horsfieldi succeeds admirably when 
naturalised in the Grass. We know places where it has 
been thus planted by the thousand and beautiful spring 
pictures are the result. 


1440—Laburnums (Amateur).—Our only doubt is 
that the two Laburnums might crowd the Roses and 
Olematises too much. You will have a very pretty com- 
bination if this does not happen. Some of the older wood 
upon the Laburnums might be cut away from time to 
time 


1441—Culture of Cactus (Derby).—You will find 
an article dealing with Cacti upon page 447 of our issue 
for Sept. 17, 1898. This goes more fully into their culture 
than can be the case in our correspondence columns, 
unless we know which of the many and varied forms you 
wish to grow. 

1442-Tris alata (Heathen Auntie).—You could 
scarcely choose a better winter-flowering Iris than I. 
alata. I. reticulata and I. persica flower early in the 
year, but could be brought on by a little extra heat. 
Give ample drainage and water freely. A compost of rich 
and rather stiff loam suits them well. 

1443—Clipping Laurel hedge (Jf. B.).—We 
should prefer early spring for clipping Laurel and Laurus- 
tinus as not leaving a mutilated appearance all through 
the winter. But whyclip at all? It is far better to cut 
out the surplus growth with a knife. This can be done at 
any time, and does not leave an unsightly look. 


1444—Tron and rust on plants (W. D. S.).— 
Galvanised corrugated iron forms the best material for 
plant staging, especially if partly covered with fine shingle 
to make level standing for pots. If you could take out 
your iron shelves, give them a hard scrubbing, then give 
a couple of coats of Stockholm tar, in which is just enough 
of naphtha spirit to render it liquid, you would probably 
eure the shelves if not the plants. 


1445—Cucumbers not fruiting (S. S. B.).—We 
nfer from the very thin character of the leaves of your 
Cucumber plants that they have had too little light and 
air. Possibly you may have allowed the plants to grow 
too densely, and thus the heavy foliage has shut out the 
light. Amateur growers of Cucumbers are so often afraid 
to thin out the shoots, and allow the plants to become a 
mass of foliage. Your heat has been ample. The roots 
sent give no information, but your soil may not be sweet 
or may have in it too much coarse manure, or be too light 
and porous. Cucumbers do not like fresh manure, but a 
fairly firm, sweet turfy loam, It is needful to snow more 
before offering further comment, 
































1446—-New Zealand shrubs (Southborne).—We 
should advise your applying to one of the leading firms of 
nurserymen and mentioning your requirements. They 
would be able to give you full information as to what New 
Zealand shrubs would be likely to thrive in the neighbour- 
hood of Bournemouth, and would procure them for you if 
in commerce, It is not our practice to recommend indi- 
vidual firms. 


1447—Treatment of Ivy-leaved Pelargo- 
niums after flowering (A Long Reader).—Your 
Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums should flower well next season, but 
they are not likely to come on so early as well-grown 
plants of the past summer’s propagation. Of course, the 
old plants might be had in larger sizes or not, according 
to how they are pruned. 


1448—Tuberous Begonias (A. Rubble).—You can- 
not take cuttings of your Begonias now. They are 
increased in the early spring, and we are certain to be 
having articles upon their propagation in due course. 
Lift carefully, and after the corms are dried off store in 
sand in a cool, fairly dry and frost-proof place until repot- 
ting next February. 


1449—Passion-flowers, Plumbago (Anwvious).— 
Let the Passion-flower, Plumbago, and Swainsonia par- 
tially rest during the winter months. We are not 
acquainted with a creeper under the name of ‘‘ Wristolo- 
chia elegans.” You probably refer to Aristolochia. Let 
both this and your Stephanotis have less water now. A 
temperature of 60 degs. (F.) is ample during winter, unless 
you intend hard forcing. 


1450-Lawn full of Daisy roots (J. R. R.).—Get 
a Daisy-grubber from the florist. You can uproot a lot in 
a short time with this tool. Do not be led to putting on 
any dressing supposed to kill weeds and improve your 
lawn Grass at the same tinmie. The only effectual method 
is to dig up the offending weeds. There is a very useful 
tool called a Daisy-rake, which quickly cuts off the blos- 
soms. Although this does not kill or uproot the plant, it 
saves much seed from distribution, and leaves a cleaner 
appearance. 


1451_Strawberry plants (Dublin).—Strawberry 
plants do not require covering of any description during 
the winter when planted out as yours are, specially so of 
newly planted ones. If the soil be good they will not need 
manure now, but if it be poor, then a layer of manure on 
the surface will do good. Still, the manure put on in 
March ready to wash in when roots commence running 
will do more good. Your plants will hardly bloom much 
next spring unless they were extra strong when planted. 


1452—-Manuring Araucarias (Sunflower) —The 
best stimulant you can apply to your Araucaria is liquid- 
manure. You might give several applications of this, well 
saturating the ground from about 2 feet from the trunk to 
the utmost circumference of the branches. The soil of 
your lawn is evidently too poor and requires enriching. 
Rake as much of the Moss as you can out and apply 
dressings of soot, wood-ashes, or old hot-bed manure, 
sweeping it well in with a broom. 


1453—Wireworms in Carnations (Dianthus),— 
It is quite evident that your Carnations must be trans- 
ferred to fresh ground. Soot, trapping, etc., are useful as 
aids towards keeping the pests down; but we cannot 
ensure the death of all wireworms without such drastic 
measures as would undoubtedly injure the Carnations. 
We would advise youto winter them in a frame, and be 
sure that none of the enemy exist in the potting soil. 
Constant digging would cleanse your soil very much by 
exposing to frost and birds. 

1454—Rose of Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) 
(B. G.).—You probably allude to Hypericum calycinum, 
not ‘‘calyeinatum.” Simply trim off the roughest when 
growth has died down, and mulch with a compost of rich 
soiland manure. You will find it advisable to break up 
the concrete and plant creepers into good garden soil. 
Tubs would last for some time, but there is the danger 
from drought and severe frost. 


1455—Colours of Carnations (Flower).—Duke of | 


York isa rich velvety crimson, Daybreak is an American 
novelty and pale pink, William Robinson is the grandest 
of scarlets. The other Carnations are unknown to us. 
There are so many now that you can do little better than 
procure one of the largest grower’s lists. There are both 
white and deep yellow forms of Chrysanthemum Madame 
Desgranges. 

1456—Moles in garden (Southbourne).—These little 
rodents are a great trouble in a garden, but it generally 
happens that they run most where wireworms and grubs 
most abound. They seem also partial to earthworms, as 
these things clear away rapidly when they find the mole 
approaching. We fear we can give you no better 
advice than to employ a skilled mole-catcher to keep 
down the pests. They are shy of running into ordinary 
traps, We have caught and killed many, but always with 
pain, by watching them in their runs and suddenly when 
they heave the soil throwing them out with afork. You 
may try placing pieces of woollen rag saturated with 
paraffin in their principal runs. They dislike offensive 
smells, We fear you cannot get rid of them by putting 
down poison.—D. 

1457—Trees for west wall (H. M.).—Your border 
being only 12 inches wide is a narrow one indeed, and as 
the path nextis of asphalte, there seems to be poor chance 
of the roots finding root run under the path. Unless 
there is good soil beneath, there is poor prospect for the 
trees. However, youcan get some flat-trained Plum-trees, 
any good varieties, Such as Greengage, Victoria, Monarch, 
and Coe’s Golden Drop, or afew Pear-trees also, and plant 
them. Open out the border 12 inches deep the entire 
length, then throw out the next 12 inches and replace it 
with the top soil, then filling up with good garden soil, 
and plant your trees 10 feet apart. 

1458—-Mushroom spawn (Mushroom).—We under- 
stand you to ask how Mushroom spawn ismade. The rule 
with the best growers seems to be getting spores, which 
are very minute like dust from rather old Mushrooms, 
causing them to grow in some well-prepared manure, and 
filling it with the thread-like mycelium, then using small 
portions of that to inoculate the cakes of spawn when 
formed, It is needful to revert to what is known as virgin 
spawn from time to time in this way, to keep up a first- 
class spawning stock. But the process is one that can 
only be carried out by those experienced in the making, 





1459—Bulbs in pots (J. J. 7.).—We do not know 
that covering potted Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., with sawdust 
instead of Cocoa-nut-fibre refuse or ashes would be at all 
harmful. We have not had any experience of such material 
for the purpose. Probably few have. The object of covering 
up in this way newly-potted bulbs is by excluding light to 
check leaf-growth whilst root-growth is accelerated. 
When the pots are half full of roots then the plants may be 
brought gradually into full light, and if placed in gentle 
warmth near the glass they soon flower. 
1460—Protecting greenhouse (J. S.).—We 
assume in finding it needful to cover up your greenhouse 
with sacking in frosty weather, that it has no heating 
force within. Thatis unfortunate, asa small boiler with 
hot-water pipes through which in cold weather warmth 
can be maintained, is worth scores of coverings. These 
latter will, of course, give certain protection, but they 
exclude the light, and plants get none too much of that in 
the winter months. Wecan understand hanging bags or 
other covering over the sides and part of the roof ofa 
greenhouse at night, or when piercing cold winds or 
storms prevail, as in that way useful protection is fur- 
nished to the house. If the weather continued severe 
long, however, the plants would suffer from lack of light. 
Certainly such coverings should be outside and not inside, 
especially to exclude the cold air from the glass, 
1461_—Sowing Sweet Peas now (lL. f.).—Your 
best way to preserve Sweet Pea seeds from destruction by 
mice and birds is to surround each patch with small- 
meshed galvanised wire netting, sinking this 3 inches deep 
in the ground, and bringing it over the top in the form of 
a dome, so that no opening is left for the birds or mice to 
enter and disturb the soil in which the Peas are sown. 
Soaking the seeds in paraffin, rolling them in red lead, 
and sowing in soot are doubtless deterrents to the depre- 
dations of destructors to a certain extent, but we have 
known the seeds dug up even when these precautions 
were taken. 
1462—Pinks, Carnations, and Pansies(4.£.C.). 
—These terms are only in use between growers. Practi- 
cally the Pansy is a Viola (Viola tricolor), and they are 
subdivided into ‘‘show” and ‘‘fancy” Pansies. It is not 
possible to draw the line between the two names of Pansy 
and Viola; but as a rule the latter are smaller, less round 
in shape, freer in flowering, «nd generally used for bedding 
purposes. The Pinkis the typical species of the Dianthus. 
Cloves and Carnations, like somany of cur much improved 
flowers, have been so crossed and intercrossed that we fear 
it. would not. be possible to draw the line so as to be ofany 
service to you. 
1463—Soil sample (G. F.).—We have tested by 
wetting it the sample of soil sent, and find it to be ofa 
pasty and adhesive nature. It seems chiefly to want 
incorporated with it some gritty material, such as road- 
scrapings or sweepings, or burnt clay. But we see no 
reason to assume that it is impregnated with iron, even if 
it be so slightly that will not be harmful. If you could 
mix with the soil Moss-litter-manure, decayed leaf-soil, or 
other vegetable matter, great good should result from its 
use in your garden. 
1464—Carrots and Turnips for show (Dur- 
ham).—In asking how to grow these vegetable roots for 
exhibition, you do not say at what season they are needed. 
Asarule, for the autumn, the new Intermediate is the 
best Carrot, sown thinly in shallow drills 14 inches apart 
in March, the plants being thinned out to 10 inches apart 
The best Turnip is the Snowball, sown early in June or 
about the middle of the month, also well thinned. A 
fairly deep sandy soil suits both well, but it should be 
trenched 2 feet deep the previous winter. Carrots do not 
like fresh manure. Any put in should be buried deep 
early in the winter. Turnips like manure a few inches 
under the surface. Both vegetables depend very much on 
the weather, as this season, for instance, has been too hot 
and dry for good crops. 
1465—Shallotsin clusters (Amateur ).—Thirty-six 
Shallots in a cluster isa great number. We can but think 
to obtain so many fully three bulbs must be planted ina 
clump, and as they grow together thus make larger 
clumps than single bulbs will produce. Although we have 
seen thousands of clusters, so many bulbs on one cluster 
have not been found. But in the south it is the rule to 
show so many, perhaps twenty-four roots or bulbs in a 
dish. If these big clusters are obtained as we assume, 
then they are not fairly produced. Trench the soil well, 
manure it well also, and plant fully 12 inches apart each 
way in February. Whilst fully green, a little liquid- 
manure may be used with good results. 
1466+ Renovating Lilies of the Valley 
(B. K. T.).—We infer from the description you give of the 
present condition of your Lily of the Valley plants, that they 
have become starved in poor ground. You would do well 
to prepare a piece of fresh ground in a shady place by 
trenching it 20 inches deep, burying into it a good dressing 
of well-decayed manure, then lifting your Lily roots, 
pulling them to pieces into clumps of three or four crowns, 
and planting them into the fresh bed, 6 inches apart. 
Then add a top-dressing—not thick—of well-decayed 
manure. They may not bloom much next spring because 
the crowns are yet too small, but if you give the bed an 
occasional soaking of water, and now and then liquid- 
manure during the summer, you should obtain a fine show 
of flowers the following year. Such beds require trans- 
planting once in some eight years. 
1467—Cardoons (L. C. B.).—As the stems of Cardoons 
are rather hard, much more so than the stems of Celery 
plants, it may be well to allow your moulded up plants to 
remain some time yet, say a few weeks longer, before you 
dig any of them to cook. The blanching should be 
thorough, the stems being clean and white, also solid. 
The leaf is of no service. The outer ones and stems are 
removed, then the inner stems are stringed, or the cuticle 
that is tough removed. Next they are cut into lengths of 
from 2 inches to 3 inches, and placed in a stew pan. A 
pint of good white stock, a glass of white wine, and a small 
bunch of Sweet Herbs should be added, with a little 
pounded Mace, pepper and salt to flavour. Shut down 
the lid of the pan, and stew gently until the Cardoons are 
quite tender. Then roll a piece of butter in sufficient 
flour to thicken the gravy, and stir itin. Aslight squeeze 
of Lemon is helpful. These instructions, no. doubt, if 
properly followed, make a very tasty dish, but if the Car- 
doons have flavour, the puzzle is how in such a dish it is to 
be found, 
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1468—Name of Fig (W. B. G.),—There is such 
exceeding similarity in Fig foliage, that it is practically 
impossible to determine from the leaves and small fruit 
sent what variety yours is. Thereare many in commerce ; 
but because the variety does not fruit in the summer and 
only produces small, imperfect fruit in the autumn, we 
infer it is a variety that needs warmth, or, at least, a glass- 
house. It is possible to determine the name of a Fig only 
when fully formed or matured fruits are furnished, You 
say nothing as to where your tree is growing, whether on 
a warm wall or not, whether it is kept properly nailed and 
pruned. We certainly assume that more warmth is 


needed to cause fruits to set. 


1469—Gas-fouled pipes (J. W. G.).—There can be 
no doubt but that your water-pipes have become strongly 
impregnated with gas, and it will very likely be some time 
ere you get rid of it. We should advise you totry the 
effect of some lime in the water, dissolving at the rate of 
11b. per gallon of water, allowing it to become quite clear, 
then running it into the pipes. That may serve to check 
the gaseous infusion. But it would seem as if the smell 
came rather from the pipes than from the water, and if so 
you may find it desirable to coat them over with boiled 
oil and lampblack, put on quite hot. That may smell for 
a little while, but would soon disappear. 


1470—Manure for flower border (Violet).—We 
fear, use whatsoever manure you may on your flower 
border, that your trees and shrubs will prove great 
robbers and take the greater portion, for they are ina 
border terrible blackmailers. Still, none is better for the 
purpose than good animal manure from stables only, or 
mixed. But we donot see why it should Jook unsightly if, 
in the first place, it be half decayed, and short, and forked 
into the soil, though not deep in, just as spread over the 
border. Moss-litter-manure being very short would be 
capital for che purpose. 

1471—-Weedy lawn (Warlingham).—That is a 
drastic proposal of yours—viz., to seek to exterminate the 
coarse perennial weeds on your lawn by removing a few 
inches of the top soil, saturating the lower soil with weed- 
killer, then replacing the top soil and sowing Grass-seed. 
We should expect, were the dressing of weed-killer strong, 
thatit would destroy the root weeds, but all the same the 
upper soil may be full of seeds, and if so those would give 
you great trouble. If you take off and burn say 2 inches 
thickness.of turf, using the ashes later, you should have 
the next 10 inches of soil thoroughly forked over and 
cleaned, throwing out all roots of any description found 
init. Then try the weed-killer below that, 1s in such case 
you would leave a good depth of soil for the Grass roots 
to run in safely. 


1472-Green edgings for path (Amateur).—It 
should not be difficult to find suitable green edgings fer the 
slopes, 12 inches deep, each side of your path. You would 
find plants of Aubrietia Hendersoni, planted at 12 inches 
apart, would soon cover the slopes and bloom freely in the 
spring. So, too, would the Rock Uress, Arabisalbida. Any 
of the Sedums (Stonecrop), planted in small pieces 6 inches 
apart should soon cover. Creeping Jenny is a capital 
plant for the purpose, and is very hardy. You would also 
tind the green and silvery Periwinkles, planted on the 
upper side, to make capital coverings. So also would 
common Ivy. Very close green edgings are made with 
Herniaria glabra. St. John’s Wort algo makes a good 
edging plant. 

1473—Wireworm and slug-infested garden 
(A, G.).—The wireworms will be difficult to eradicate. 
Keep the soil moved as much as possible, and trap the 
pests by inserting small pieces of Turnip, Carrot, and 
Potato in the soil. Lift these each day or two and kill ali 
that may have lain upin them. The slugs must be killed 
off day by day as found. It is a tedious process, but 
there is little or no help for it if the ground is to carry 
crops still. A little fresh lime dusted over the surface 
early in the mornings, or after the evening dew has fallen, 
will kill many. Search in the evening, especially during 
damp weather. We find a pair of old scissors a capital 
instrument to seize them by. Either sever them, or drop 
into some small utensil vontaining salt. 


1474—Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums (4. M. 0.).—It 
is best to partially cut back the Ivy-leaf Pelargoniums, 
repotand stand them in anordinary greenhouse, taking care 
that they do not receivetoo much water. They would serve 
for a second season if wintered carefully, and be much 
larger than young plants. Marguerites are more diffi- 
cult to keep, being Be to damp off, or attacked by the 
maggot so injurious these showy plants. They will 
only stand in the open through exceptionally mild 
winters. Campanulas would answer to your description 
of a rockery plant. They are increased by runners and 
cuttings during August, and can be planted out at any 
season. Unless we know the varieties of Chrysanthemum 
grown we cannot say if yours should be showing 
flower-bud or not yet. Most of the mid-season varieties 
should be in bud. 


1475—Converting Grass to garden (Jadad).— 
As your soil is of clayey texture, we should advise you to 
commence its preparation for Potatoes by paring off the 
Grass 2 inches deep on a space 2 feet wide, by any length 
you like, then throwing out 10 inches of the soil, fork up 
the bottom, and leave it. Then take off the Grass as 
before from the next breadth of 2 feet, and lay that Grass 
downwards on the bottom of the first trench, and on that 
place the next 10 inches of soil, well broken. Break up 
that trench bottom, and so proceed throughout the whole 
piece of ground. Early in March, or about that time, when 
the weather is dry, give the ground a good smothering of 
fresh slacked lime, and well fork it in. Some soot may 
also be added. Then about the middle of April plant 
Up-to-Date, The Bruce, or other strong growing Potatoes, 
and in the autumn your ground would be excellent. 


1476—Destroying garden refuse (A. I’. M. D.). 
—Your proposal to destroy garden refuse by the aid of 
sulphuric acid rather than by burning in suburban dis- 
tricts, where the burning becomes a great nuisance, may 
be reasonable, but it is naturally more a subject for the 
chemist than for the practical gardener. Burning, apart 
from the nuisance created by the smoke, is not all waste, 
as the potash found in the resultant ash is valuable 
manure. But sulphuric acid is a dangerous liquid to be 
used by inexperienced pergons, and the roduch of such 
destruction may be, if spread over ground, very injurious 
also Steamed bone-flour is much better as a manure 





small fruit and vegetable garden, and the half near the 


planted with climbing Roses, Olematises, or other 
climbers, and a flower border in front of these also. You 


hedge and into the kitchen garden. You would have then 
a nice little lawn, plenty of flower borders, and a neat 
little kitchen garden. You should plant partly across at 
the end of the house to shut off your lawn from the road, 
and secure more privacy. 


—A very unusual cause for complaint is that Asparagus 
plants have become too dense. Usually as beds age the 
growths become thinner. You might in such case cut 
tops later in the summer than is ordinarily the case—say, 
till the middle of July at least. All depends on your 
season, which is probably early. However, if the growths 


















































nicotine properties found in the South American product. 
Then, when the leaves are grown, we have not the con- 
tinuous sun heat to ripen or cure the leaves, and finally 
we cannot manufacture it to produce flavour. It is 
contrary to law to cure home-grown Tobacco for smoking, 
but it may be used for greenhouse fumigation, and for that 
purpose it is almost worthless. 


1485—Tomato-house (Sergt).—A wall of 44 inches 
thick is that usually employed in erecting Tomato-houses. 
It is not the brickwork which constitutes the weak feature 
of a house, but the glass, which is thin and a good con- 
ductor of heat, very quickly esi Any good brick 
suffices, but the mortar and work of erecting should be 
fairly good. Of course, you do not want high brickwork if 
you have a span-house. Probably 2 feet all round will be 
high enough, with glass sides from 18 inches to 20 inches 
on that. As to piping fora Tomato-house, where you need 
an average heat of 65 degs., a 4-inch pipe along on each 
side, and one on each side of the centre path—that is, 
two flows and two returns should suffice. A forcing-house 
should have a temperature of not less than 75 degs., 
running up to 85 degs., and to secure that you need six 
lengths of piping, especially in cold weather. 

1486—Brown Turkey Fig (EZ. C. J.).—You cannot 
well furnish your Fig with a position so far north as 
Dumfries, with one that is too warm, and therefore, in 
planting, let the site be that on which the sun shines for 
the longest portion of the day. Still, we do not think you 
could find a warmer one than the corner formed by the 
junction of west and south walls, as you propose. Subject 
to obtaining ample sunshine at the firstafter planting, and 
the soil has settled down, nail to the wall—but not too 
tightly—the few branches on the plant. If any project 
outwards and cannot be nailed in, cut them off. Then 
each year nailin all the strongest shoots, removing the 
weak ones, but still not overcrowding the wood, which 
should be from 3 inches to 4 inches apart. Figs do not 
like hard pruniag, as the wounds on old wood heal badly . 
The trees should be trained fan-shaped to the wall. Keep 
down root suckers for several years. When the tree is 
old, these suckers may be allowed to come up and take the 
place of some of the older or bare branches. 


1487—Planting Vines (H. C.).—Do not make your 
Vine border so wide at first. A width of 2 yards will be 
ample for the first three years, then widen another yard 
each two years. Make it toa depth of 24 feet. Let the 
bottom 6 inches be old lime or brick-rubble, well broken, 
and on that coarse pieces of turf to hold the soil. Let that 
be one-half good turfy loam, coarse, and mix with it 
another half, largely of good soil from the kitchen garden, 
wood-ashes and lime siftings, a barrowload to a cartload 
of soil, and half-a-pint per barrowload of crushed bone. 
Good sorts of Grapes for your purpose would be Blacks : 
Hamburgh, Gros Maroc, and Alicante; and Whites: 
Foster's Seedling and Mrs, Pearson. Vines may be 
planted anywhere during open weather when the border 
is ready and has fairly settled down; perhaps the sooner 
the better. Make your Peach border just as advised for 
Vines, but tread it rather firmer, as a very loose soil 
creates very large, coarse, sappy wood. Six good Peaches 
are Hale’s Early, Early Grosse Mignonne, Royal George, 
Barrington, Lord Palmerston, and Princess of Wales, ‘To 
furnish all you ask would nearly fill a page of our paper. 


1488—Various(W. A. S.).—That your Pear and Plum- 
trees on walls have bloomed well and not fruited shows 
that you have been no more fortunate than many 
others this season. Cut in all useless shoots hard at 
once, and if a soaking rain does not soon come, then 
give your trees, after the leayes have fallen, a saturating 
watering, as the present dry condition of the soil renders 
the prospect of getting fruit next year rather uncertain. 
Your espalier trees should be served in the same way. 
If Peach and Plum-trees on a south wall make strong 
wood growths and fruit little or none, then the roots need 
lifting as yours is a clay soil. Occasional lifting will always 
do them good. That work may be done at once, and after 
being relaid and covered with fresh soil, a mulch of long- 
manure may be added. If not lifted, the mulch may be 
laid on in May, ere hot weather begins. You may begin 
to clear your lawn of weeds at once. Cut out deeply all 
coarse ones and put out shallow-rooting ones. A few 
drops of paraffin put into the holes from which coarse- 
rooting weeds are cut will do much good, then lay ona 
dressing of fine soil. Well rake it about, and in April sow 
fine Grass-seed, and well rake and roll in. A thin sprink- 
ling of sulphate of ammonia at the end of May will do 
great good. , 


1489—Renovating old Vines (Torquay).—As¥ou' 
have cut the Grapes in your vinery, not only give all ‘the 
air you can, but also cut out all very small shoots that are 
on the side laterals, so as to allow these chief branches to 
get all the light and air possible. In the winter, after the 
leaves have fallen, cut all these side branches or laterals 
hard back to the main stems or rods. These main rods 
should be fully 3 feet apart, as the summer shoots that 
carry fruit fill all the intervening spaces. Then youshould 
not only remove the vegetable crops from the border, but 
should also fork off and remove the top several inches of 
soil, and replace it with other that is fresh from a vegetable 
quarter. Into this fork in lightly, if you have it, wood- 
ashes, lime rubbish, and fine crushed bone, or bone-dust. 
The latter, being a purchased manure, may be in the pro- 
portion of a teacupful to a barrowload of soil. In the 
spring, after the border has become warmed and the Vines 
have started, lay over it a thin surface of long stable 
manure and leaves mixed to exclude hot sunshine, and 
help to keep the border moist. If the season be hot and 
dry an occasional liberal soaking of water or of liquid- 
manure will do great good. So also will a dusting with 
soot to wash in. You may also give once a month a ver 
thin sprinkling of artificial manure to wash in; but ail 
these waterings must be given only whilst the Grapes are 
green, and not after they begin to colour. 


1490—Lilies after flowering (J. P.).—You should 
gradually withhold water as the leaves of the Lilies become 
yellow until the stems have entirely withered. Then you 
may shake the bulbs out and repot in prepared soil that is 
just moist, not wet nor dry, and cover the pots with 
Oocoa-nut-fibre or some other mulching, which will tend 
to keep the bulbs in an even temperature and prevent their 
being dried up. The Cocoa-nut-fibre should be removed 
from time to time in order that the surface of the soil may 
be inspected for any ore of growth, as directly these 
appear the pots should be removed and placed on the 


than is bone dissolved in vitriol. But, after all, were this 
refuse properly decomposed in a heap annually, be occa- 
sionally deluged with house-slops, and when turned once 
or twice in the wlnter, freely dressed with soot, it would, 
well decayed, become much more valuable as manure. 


1477—Plums from seed (@. P.),—We fear you will 
reap but a poor reward for all your trouble if you raise 
Plum-trees from seed. It does not matter from what 
varieties or how fine they may be, the varieties raised in 
this way may be of the most worthless description. 
Really fine new Plums come seldom, and are only 
obtained by careful cross-fertilisation of the flowers. You 
may plant your stones in the open ground, mark thé place, 
and leave them to grow. When 12 inches high, the young 
plants should be lifted and replanted more thinly, then 
you could have them budded in the sides of the stems near 
the ground with some of the best: Plums in cultivation, 
and in that way in a few years you may have some useful 
Plum-trees. You may have to wait for some ten years or 
more before seedlings will fruit. 


1478—Pruning fruit-trees (W. L. E.).—What 
description of trees are yours, as very much depends on 
the form of the tree as to pruning? If they be standard 
trees, the heads should be simply thinned during the 
winter. If they be bush-trees, then the weakest shoots 
should be cut hard back, and the leading shoots shortened 
about one third. If they be flat-trained trees, the side 
shoots must be cut close in, leaving the leaders to extend 
the tree. But when trees make much wood growth, hard 
winter pruning generally makes matters worse. Either 
leave most of the shoots, or else root-prune to check 
coarse wood growth. Thin out the shoots or branches of 
Gooseberries, cutting back to three buds the inner ones, 
and just topping the outer or leading shoots. 


1479—Laying out garden (Aingarth).—We think 
as your back garden is 40 yards by over 10 yards in area, 
that you should plant a Holly-hedge across it half way up, 
to cut the ground in two, making the farther part into a 


house turfed over and madeintoa lawn. You could have 
a border for flowers 4 feet or 5 feet wide in front of the 
hedge, the fences on each side, north and south, 


could have a walk 84 feet wide running down close in 
front of your border on the north side, through the 


1480—Thick Asparagus growth (Jnnisfallen). 


be so dense, cut out one-fourth or even one-third of the 
weaker ones at once; but were this thinning done much 
earlier it would be better for the bed. The stronger the 
season’s shoots the stronger will be the early growths for 
cutting next summer. Salt may be applied sparingly 
twice during the summer, and sulphate of ammonia once. 
A good dressing of basic slag put on in the winter, 2 lb. to 
the rod, will do much good also. 


1481—-Treatment of Fig-tree (Hillside).—What 
position does your Fig-tree occupy? If, as we assume, it 
is outdoors, is it secured toa warm south wall, as on only 
such an aspect will it carry fruit? The present fruits on 
it are useless and will come to nothing. If you cannot 
obtain fruits'to ripen in August and September, then you 
will get none. Fig-trees should not only have a very warm 
position close to a wall, but have all the shoots laid or 
nailed to the wall thinly, so that the sun can reach them 
and thoroughly ripen orharden the wood. Suckers from 
the roots where not wanted to fill in a bare place low 
down in the tree should be cut away. If the tree makes 
strong growth, mulching with manure is not needed. 
The great thing is to get the wood to ripen ere it will pro- 
duce sound fruits.. Possibly your heavy clay soil is against 
you. A liberal top-dressing forked in of old lime-rubbish 
may do great good. 


1482—Young Vines from cuttings (W. 7.).— 
You will have to repot your little Vines singly into pots. 
Each one should be put into a.5-inch pot, using good 
loamy soil, with which is a little well-decayed manure and 
some sharp sand. Cut the shoot close back when the 
leaves have fallen, and you pot to one bud or eye. When 
next summer the shoots are 3 feet long, shift the Vines 
into pots a size larger, and when farther growth has been 
made, give weak manure water once a week. So much 
depends on the kind of culture given, as to when they 
will make plants strong enough to plant out. Unless you 
do them well now the plants get stunted, growth is poor, 
and they would take four years to get them into a fit 
condition. Gardeners make young Vines 8 feet to 10 feet 
high the first season from single buds fit to plant out or to 
earry fruit. 

1483—Saving seeds (Grower).—In asking how to 
save seeds from diverse flowers, we assume that you mean 
saving for your own sowing. To do soasa matter of trade 
would be useless, as the trade is already fully supplied by 
experienced growers. Do you mean tender Marigolds lie 
so, select a few of the most perfect double flowers, tie a 
piece of bass or cotton to the stems to mark them, and 
when the flowers begin to die off, cut them. Leave them 
on paper in a dry place. Then with a sharp knife cut 
off all the petals, and loosen the seed. Dry this, and store 
it away in paper. Brompton Stock seeds ripen late in the 
summer, for if they bloom in May and June, the pods are 
rarely ripe till the end of August. Then they may be cut, 
dried on paper and shelled, the seed being put into a 
paper packet. But Double Stocks do not seed ; only single 
ones. To tell how to save all flower seeds would be an 
endless story. 


14841—Growing Tobacco (Nicotiana).—The variety 
virginica, or varieties of it practically like it, is the best 
and proper producing leaf-Tobacco plant. It grows toa 
good size in this country, and likes generous culture. 
But the defect of flavour of which you complain is due to 
climate and not to variety. Practically the a eae 
climate does not produce in Tobacco leaves the high 
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greenhouse shelf. It is always well in potting to leave a 
space of, say, 14 inches vacant, which may be filled up 
with rich soil when the Lilies have made good growth, 
and are planter to throw out their stem roots. Under 
the most skilful treatment, however, Lilies often fail to 

ive satisfaction a second year. Sometimes the bulbs 

come rotten, sometimes the old bulbs disappear, leaving 
numerous small bulbs, not of flowering size, in their pJace, 
and often the bulb disclosed when the pot is shaken out is 
considerably smaller than whenit was planted. You must 
not therefore attribute possible failure to defective culture, 
as in all probability it will be owing to the inherent weak- 
ness of the bulbs, 


1491—_Subjects for exhibition (J. C.).—To have 
12 hardy annuals in bloom at the same time ready forcutting 
from, it would be well to sow fully eighteen kinds, or if 
your schedule says varieties, then you can show more than 
one variety of anything. Now you will do well to sow 
Lavatera rosea, Ohrysanthemum tricolor, Godetia Lady 
Albemarle and Duchess of Albany, double Larkspur, Sweet 
Peas, Linum grandiflorum (red), Giant Candytuft, Giant 
Mignonette, Calliopsis (two varieties), Clarkia (two varie- 
ties), Erysimum Perofiskianum, Sweet Sultan, Schizanthus 
pinnatus, and Lupins. Probably about the middle of May 
would be a good time to sow seed. A Palm, Aspidistra 
or India-rubber make good foliage plants, but all depends 
on your capacity to do them well. Five good table plants 
are Cocos Weddelliana, Drac#na indivisa, Croton angusti- 
folium, Cyperus alternifolius, and any light graceful Fern 
or a second Dracena. 


1492—Various (FE. L.).—The Clematis and Rose- 
leaves sent have been eaten by one of the saw- 
flies. These insects cut out pieces from leaves, 
and carry them away to make nests with. No great harm 
will result at this time of the year. The other plant from 
your lawn with soft Moss-like leafage is one of the single- 
flowered Milfoils. It is a great pest in a lawn, as it 
spreads rapidly, especially in dry weather, when Grass can 
make no headway; it grows vigorously and is very 
green. If you lift your turf, place each one on toa 
table and pull out the coarse weeds in it before relaying, 
and when laid top-dress with fine soil, and early in April 
sow with lawn Grass seeds, well rake in and roll, also keep 
birds away. Your lawn should then greatly be improved 
The shoots on your Peach-tree have been affected with 
mildew. You should pull off all breast shoots in the 
spring, laying in only those which break out from the sides 
of the branches. Should mildew again appear next year, 
syringe the trees with a solution of soft-soap, and then 
smother with flowers of sulphur, washing it off after three 
days, and if needful repeating the dose a little later, but 
not after the fruits begin to colour. No doubt your 
tree-roots have got into sour soil, and it would be wise to 
have them lifted and replanted, adding some fresh soil 
including wood-ashes and lime refuse, but very little 
well-decayed manure. Blister shows itself in the spring 
only when the leaves are tender and the nights are cold. 
After replanting Peach-roots place a layer of long horse- 
manure over the soil, but very little should come into 
immediate contact with the roots. 


1493—Plants for greenhouse wall.—I want to 
make some arrangement for planting Ferns on the back 
wall of a greenhouse. Would you kindly advise me as to 
the best way of doing it? I have seen them planted in 
peaty stuff, held in by wire-netting, also a sort of rock- 
work made of coke and cement, with holes for soil, and 
the regular tiles for the purpose ; but they are too expen- 
sive. Cork, I fear, is not durable enough.—NARCISsus. 

You cannot do better than face the greenhouse wall that 
vou wish to cover with Ferns with a layer of soil retained 
by galvanised wire-netting. Of course, as you suggest, 
peaty soil is the best, since it holds together better and is 
more retentive of moisture than ordinary garden soil, but 
if you have no peat in the neighbourhood you can easily 
substitute your ordinary soil, making it tolerably moist 
and mixing a little rough Moss with it before placing 
it in position. The wire-netting should be of a small 
mesh if garden soil is used, or this will be inclined to 
tumble out if it should chance to get at alldry. Wedo 
not understand how you can object to this system of 
clothing the wall with Ferns on account of its expense, as 
the only expense is the wire netting, which is cheap enough, 
and the labour. We have done, as we advise you to do, 
using ordinary garden soil mixed with Moss, and converted 
a bare wall into w breadth of beautiful Fern fronds in a 
Few months, 


1491—Sowing seeds of Echinops Ritro.—I have 
just gathered some seed from this. When should it be sown? 
Should established plants of this be increased by root 
division now, or in spring 7—SPRINGMORNE. 

You can sow the seeds of the Globe Thistle as soon as 
ripe ov retain them until the spring and sow them. The 
plants are perfectly hardy. You can divide the old stools 
either in the autumn or the spring. We prefer the carly 
autumn for division as the plants then make a certain 
amount of root-growth before the winter sets in, and are 
inore or less established by the spring. 

1495—Planting Wallflowers.—How far apart 
should Wallflowers be planted in bed and border ?—WaALL. 

If strong plants, 15 inches apart each way ; but if puny, 
a foot apart is ample. 


1496—Sowing Lobelia seed.—When is the best 
time to sow Lobelia seed ?—WALLFLOWER. 

This depends upon the heat at your disposal. Ina 
warm greenhouse the end of February would be a good 
time, while the end of March would be suitable for a cold- 
house. Do not cover the seed with soil, but keep it dark 
until germinated. 


Streptocarpus flowers from Forest Hill.— 
We have received from Messrs. John Laing and Sons, 
Forest Hill, 8.E., flowers of the pretty Streptocarpus, 
which are so bright and free. The plants bloom with 
great_profusion, and continue gay for many months. 
Seedlings raised from the finest seed give many colours. 
The flowers sent ranged from white to deepest purple, 
some almost self, others richly blotched. Few greenhouse 
plants are brighter or more easily grown than the Strepto- 
carpus. 

A curious Jargonelle Pear.—We have received 
the fruit of a strangely-shaped Pear from Mr. A. Sabine, 
Jasmead, Underhill-road, Dulwich. We occasionally 
notice curious formations amongst Pears, but fewer than 
amongst other fruits. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


* * We beg to remind our readers that the 
Photographic Competition will close on Tuesday, 
November 15th, and therefore all intending com- 


petitors should send in at once. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Evitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—C. W. Kitson. — Panicum 
miliaceum.— Mrs. de Michele.—Lilium sulphureum, 
known also as L. Wallichianum superbum and L. ochro- 
leucum. G. M. Williams.—The Rose we believe to be 
one of the Polyantha tribe named Georges Pernet. Mme. 
Laurette Messimy has much larger blossoms with lovely 
loose petals. T. O. Walker.—Black Snakeroot (Cimici- 
fuga racemosa).——K. Bellow.—It is not at all easy to name 
Starworts, as when cut many of them so greatly resemble 
each other. 1, Aster Amellus; 2 and 5, Please compare 
with plants in a large collection ; 4, Lavis ; 6, Horizontalis. 

—_W. T. W. M.—It is impossible to name Dahlia 
flowers, and you must send them to a specialist or some- 
one who has a named collection. None of your flowers 
were of the true Cactus type, except No. 4; the others 
are show or decorative——X. Y. Z.—1, Chamerops 
Fortunei; 2, Cyrtomium falcatum ; 3, Asplenium bulbi- 
ferum; 4, Please send flower or fruit; 5, Nephrolepis 
exaltata; 6. Polygonum cuspidatum (Japan Knotweed). 
G. E. K.—Clematis Flammula, best form of it. Pam- 
pas Grass plumes will remain in good condition during 
winter, provided they are not cut until quite ready. If 
frost is threatened and the plumes are not thoroughly 
ripe, they should be cut and placed in a dry airy room, 
and a hair broom passed over them daily until all the seed 
has dropped._—Ampthill.—The flower is Tricyrtis hirta, 
the other Ficus minima.—D. T. Sparsholdt.—Crown 
Daisy (Chrysanthemum coronarium fl. -pl.).——Durley.— 
We cannot undertake to name Pelargonium flowers, 
which in your case had tumbled to pieces. Send them to 
someone who has a large collection for comparison, such 
as Mr. Henry Cannell, Swanley, Kent.——M. Dickson.—The 
common Traveller’s Joy, a wild plant (Clematis Vitalba). 
It is very common in some hedgerows. MC BOT, 
Surbiton.—Cestrum aurantiacum.— Derby.—1, Epiphy]- 
lum truncatum; 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 
3, Hippeastrum reticulatum; 4, Pandanus Veitchi; 
5, Dieffenbachia Bausei ; 6, Please send better specimens. 
R. C.—7, Polystichum angulare grandidens; 8, Poly- 
stichum angulare Baylie ; 9, Athyrium Filix-foemina var. (7) ; 
10, Lastrea Filix-mas crispo-cristata ; 11, Athyrium Filix- 
foominavar. (?); 12, Specimen insufficient for identification. 
—M. A. Worcester.—1, Maranta Kerchoviana (stove) ; 
2, Curculigo recurvata (stove) ; 3, Peperomia Saundersi 
(stove); 4, Eulalia japonica zebrina (hardy); 5, Carex 
elegans variegata (greenhouse): 6, Phalangium lineare 
variegata (greenhouse).——P. R. D.—1, Rhus typhina; 
2, Next week ; 3, Azara microphylla; 4, Olearia Haasti ; 
5, Chinese Juniper; 6, Pleasé send better specimen. 
F. Melbourne.—1, Double Sneezewort (Achillea Ptarmica 
fi.-pl.);2, Aster Novi-Belgi ;3, Variety of the last mentioned ; 
4, A. Nove-Anglie ; 5, Helianthus Miss Mellish. M.A.C. 
—Gannot name Zonal Pelargonium flowers.——F’, Steven- 
son.—1, Erythrea diffusa ; 2, Linaria bipartita ; 3, Aspara- 
gus Sprengeri Mrs. Macrae.—The specimen you send 
is the true Allspice-tree or Chimonanthus fragrans. Your 
plant must be in a very feeble condition, or you would 
detect the aromatic camphor-like fragrance of the wood 
and leaves, and especially of the roots. We think you 
have not given it time to lay hold of the soil, or perhaps 
this latter is rather poor. This shrub revels in a strong 
loamy soil. It blossoms upon the ends of the young 
shoots about January, but sometimes flowers are produced 
in November ere the leaves have fallen. You should 
encourage the plant to grow well by giving it a bushel or 
so of good potting soil, and train the growths out upon the 
wall ag you would a fruit-tree. If you can give it a 
partial shade so much the better. Do not prune at all 
until well developed.—H. H.—It appears to be Grevillea 
robusta, but too small a portion for certain identification 
was sent.——Name Unfortunately Lost, Labelled Truro.— 
Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Crus-galli).——J.  Hay.— 
Helianthus decapetalus. 





























Names of fruits.—/J. M.—The Pear is Louise Bonne 
of Jersey ; the Plum (yellow) Magnum Bonum ; the other 
smashed to pulp. The Begonia is probably a seedling. 
Mr. Y. Heaton.—1, Old Colmar; 2, Passe Callebasse ; 
3, Muirfowls Egg; 4, Winter Hawthornden; 5, Fearn’s 
Pippin.——F’. West.—1, Beauty of Kent; 3, Ribston 
Pippin; 5, The Queen; 7, Waltham Abbey Seedling ; 
10, Emperor Alexander. Please send better specimens of 
the others.——G. J.—1, Cellini (large red) ; 2, Duchess’ 
Favourite (wholly red); 3, King of the Pippins.——H. C. 
—1,Hall Door 2, Cellini.——J. 7’. N. L.—1, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin ; 2, Beauty of Kent; 3, Please send a better speci- 
men; 4, Warner’s King; 5, Yorkshire Beauty ; 6, Next 
week.——C. Frederick Allen.—1, Pear Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien ; 2, Tom Putt; 3, Rotten ; 4, Court Pendu Plat ; 
5, Cox’s Orange Pippin.—Paddocks, Bookham.—1, 
Scarlet Nonpareil ; 2, Belle Duboise.——J. L. D.—1, Pear 
Beurré Clairgeau ; 2, Louise Bonne of Jersey.——L. Hay. 
—The Pear is Williams’ Bon Chrétien. The Apple is too 
poor; it may be anything.——B. H.—1, Golden Noble ; 
2, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 3, Bramley’s Seedling ; 4, Scarlet 
Nonpareil; 5 and 7, Lord Derby; 8, Dutch Codlin ; 9, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin.——W. Bourd.—Autumn Bergamot. 


Many parcels of fruit were received before gowng to press. 
These will be attended to as soon as possible. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Student.~+You had best purchase Dr. Cooke’s ‘‘ Manual 
of Botany,” price 1s. 
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BIRDS, 


The Zebra, or Chestnut-eared Finch 
(J. R.).—You do not state what the feeding and 
general treatment of the bird has been. Its 
death appears to be due to inflammation of the 
bowels, and may be attributed to errors in diet 
or to its having taken a chill—from sudden 
change in the weather probably. These pretty 
little birds are fairly hardy in confinement, but 
in our changeable climate they, of course, 
require care in being kept in as even a tempera- 
ture as possible. This complaint is not at all 
uncommon to cage-birds, and from which very 
few recover, although it may be cured if taken 
in hand in its early stages. Millet should form 
the staple diet of these birds, to which may be 
added a small proportion of Canary-seed. The 
white French Millet-seed is the best for small 
birds, the yellow kind not being so suitable or 
so wholesome. Green food may be given in 
small quantities in warm weather, but only 
occasionally during winter. Grass when in 
flower is very good for and much relished by 
these birds, as is Chickweed and Lettuce. A 
bath may be allowed daily in the summer and on 
sunny days in winter. This species is a native 
of Eastern Australia, but breeds very freely in 
captivity in this country.—S. 8. G. 


FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Blderberries (7. 7’.).—Wine, cordial, and 
jelly can be made with Elderberries. Wine, 
unfermented: Put equal quantities of berries 
and water into a preserving pan or boiler, 
crushing the berries with a wooden spoon or 
with one’s hand. To each gallon of berries and 
water together, add 1 oz. of bruised Ginger, 4 oz. 
of Allspice, } oz. of Cloves, 4 oz. of stick 
Cinnamon, and 2 lb. of Demerara sugar. Boil 
altogether for half-an-hour, After the sugar 
is dissolved, strain through muslin, and pour into 
stone jars. Cork and seal, and keep ina cool 
place. Jelly : Put the berries into a preserving 
pan, allowing a pint cf water to each pound of 
fruit. Mash the berries, and boil for twenty 
minutes, and strain through a coarse cloth. 
Weigh the juice, allowing 1 lb. of cane sugar to 
each pound of juice. Put into a muslin bag for 
each pound of juice a dozen Cloves, a dozen 
Allspice, a stick of Cinnamon, a medium lump of 
Ginger, bruised, and two red Chillies. Tie this 
securely. Boil the juice, sugar, and spices until 
a little dropped on a plate sets quitefirm. Take 
out the bag of spices, put into hot gallipots, 
cover while hot. Use for roast meats. For the 
cordial the berries must be as ripe as possible. 
Crush them on a piece of coarse muslin tied over 
the top of a basin, and to each 4 pint of this pure 
juice add 4 pint of gin or ginger wine, a dozen 
Cloves, a stick of Cinnamon, a teaspoonful of 
Carraway Seeds, and a } lb. of brown sugar. If 
ginger wine is used, 2 oz. of sugar will be 
sufficient. Tie the spices in a piece of muslin. 
Boil altogether for fifteen minutes after the 
sugar is melted, put into bottles, cork, and seal 
it; Keep in a cool place.—B. 


Green Tomato chutney (H. 4.).—Put 
a pint of vinegar in a preserving-pan with a 
pound of Demerara sugar. Let this boil until 
the sugar is dissolved. Slice as many Tomatoes 
into this syrup as you wish to use, with the 
same weight of Apples peeled, cored, and cut in 
quarters, 1 oz. of bruised Ginger, six red 
Chillies, a 41b. of Shallots, 4 lb. of sultanas, 
allowing 4 lb. of sugar and these spices for each 
pound of Apples and Tomatoes; salt to taste. 
Boil these well together, stirring all the time, 
until it is thick like jam, and sets firm when a 
little is dropped on a plate. Pour into hot 


lass jars. Cover when cold with well- 
cleansed bladder. Store in a dry, cool place. 
—B. 


Tomato chutney (Z. P. S.).—Scald in 
boiling water as many Tomatoes as you wish to 
use. Tale off the skins, slice them into a 
preserving-pan with the same weight of 
Apples, peeled, cored, and cut in quarters. To 
each pound of this mixture of Apples and Toma- 
toes allow half-a-pint of vinegar, 4 lb. of brown 
sugar, } oz. of bruised Ginger, six red Chillies, 
4 Ib. of sultanas, and 4 lb. of Shallots. Bring 
this mixture to a boil, and stirring briskly after 
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the best possiblecondition. It would, however, be 
absurd to hope for good returns unless the concern 
be really well-managed. No greater mistake 
can be made by those who advocate an extension 
of fruit-growing or of poultry-keeping, than to 
mention sums which can be looked upon as 
annual income from one or the other. It is this 
which leads so many people to take up either 
pursuit without the least knowledge of the 
business, perhaps in situations altogether un- 
fitted for them, and then, having tasted the 
bitters of failure, to throw up the’ venture in 
disgust. What has been done by careful plod- 
ding can be done again, and I would go still 
further and say that it is even possible to im- 
prove upon past results. The successful 
worker at any business is the man who 
never lets a day pass without picking 
up an_ additional hint or two, and these 
are duly noted for future use. I have gone 
thus fully into the matter so that you may see 
at once that I can never hold out a prospect of 
a man vastly increasing his income by means of 
poultry-keeping or of fruit-growing unless he 
has an intimate knowledge of, and a love for, 
the particular pursuit he is resolved to embark 
upon. He must also be prepared to exercise 
some reasonable patience. You cannot get 
fruit-trees to come into bearing all at once. 
With regard to Fowls, it should be possible, 
within such easy reach of London, to keep far 
more than you propose todo. Langshans and 
Minoreas are good breeds, but you could obtain 
better results from a cross between the two 
than by keeping the two breeds pure. The 
substitution of the Leghorn for the Minorca 
would be an improvement.—Dovuttine. 


Best breeds of Fowls and Ducks 
for egg production (7. L. C., Birkenhead). 
—In further reply to your query I now propose 
to deal with the selection of stock. Your 
requirements are confined to one source of 
income alone—namely, eggs—and here I think 
you are acting wisely. Most Fowl keepers con- 
sider it their duty to hatch chickens for market 
purposes as well as to keep hens for laying, 
regardless of the fact that their premises may 
not be suited for chicken raising. Many a cot- 
tager may keep a few hens with good results, 
but let him try to raise chickens beyond the few 
required to keep up his stock of layers, and he 
quickly finds that the venture ends in a loss 
instead of increasing his profits. Now, a goodly 
number of hens may be kept on an acre of land, 
as shown in my former reply, but chicken 
rearing on a large scale cannot be success- 
fully pursued on such a limited area. 
Where eggs alone are desired it is of the 


present employer, and you have no right to it 
whatever. Your remedy is to get a fresh ‘‘ cha- 
racter ” from your previous employer, and have 
it addressed to yourself, and to givea copy of it 
to a future employer.—K. C. T. 


Landlord cutting down tenant’s 
fence.—I am a market gardener, and occupy 
as sub-tenant a garden of 2 acres. Along the 
garden was a hedge-130 yards long and 9 feet 
high, and my landlord cut the hedge 2 feet from 
the ground. The wind consequently does great 
injury to my growing fruit, and my landlord’s 
cattle continually break into my garden, doing 
considerable damage. During the last two 
years I have suffered damage to the extent of 
£25 from the trespasses of his cattle and from 
the wind. Whenremonstrated with he tells me 
the hedge is not his but mine, and yet he cut 
it down without my permission. Have I any 
redress ?—G. W. W. 

*,.* If the hedge was really in your occupa- 
tion your landlord had no right to cut it with- 
out your permission, and by cutting it he com- 
mitted an act of trespass, for which he was 
responsible in damages. But as it appears that 
two years have elapsed since the cutting, it 
would be best not to bring any action on these 
grounds, as you will probably be deemed to have 
acquiesced therein. You ought to have taken 


hive placed near at hand should then be placed | proceedings two years ago. You may, how- 
upon a piece of flannel or other soft material, |ever, very properly bring an action for the 
and the removed comb fitted into it and secured | injuries done by his cattle in their trespass, and 
by means of two pieces of tape, taking care to let | he can have no real defence to that action. As 
the top of the comb fit well up to the underside | he cut down the fence without your permission 
of the top bar. Any pieces of comb too small | he is precluded from defending himself on the 
to fit in well can be supported by means of} ground that the fence is yours; but even if it 
pieces of thin lath; the frame now containing | were not your fence, it would not matter, as he 
the comb should be placed in the hive, and the|is bound to prevent his stock from straying. 
operation repeated with all the combs that can} You may sue for damages for all the injuries 
be secured. The Bees must then be shaken from | done by his cattle since the fence was cut, and 
the skep upon the tops of the frames; they will] you will have no difficulty in obtaining a 
quickly descend and cluster upon the combs, | verdict.—K. C. T. 

when they should be covered up warm by means 
of the quilts, and the roof placed on. The 
Bees will in a few days secure the combs to the 
frames, when the tapes should be cut through 
at top and drawn out gently. The hole in the 
tree must be closed up as soon as possible to 
prevent any Bees on the wing returning to their 
old quarters, and if the hive can be placed close 
up to the tree fewer Bees will be lost than if the 
hive be moved to a distance. It is rather late 
in the season for performing the operation, but 
it will answer all right if the weather continues 
mild. Carbolic-acid solution is sometimes used 
in place of smoke in subduing Bees, and is made 
by mixing together 14 oz. of Calvert’s No. 5 
carbolic-acid, and the same quantity of 


it begins to boil as it burns easily ; salt to taste. 
Boil until it is as thick as jam, and a little 
dropped on a plate sets quite firm. Put into 
hot glass jars or gallipots, and when cold cover 
with well cleansed bladder ; store in a dry place. 


BESS. 


Taking Bees fromhollow-tree (C. B.). 
—The only way to secure the Bees in this case 
would be to enlarge the hole by which they 
enter sufficiently to enable you to cut out the 
combs, although it would probably prove a 
difficult operation, and the combs may be built 
some distance from the entrance hole. If, 
however, it be possible to make by sawing a hole 
sufficiently large to enable you to obtain a good 
view of the combs, the rest of the operation 
would be comparatively easy. Smoke from 
touchwood or brown paper would have to be 
used pretty freely. by means of a bellows smoker. 
The bees, having been brought into a state of 
subjection by this means, the combscan then becut 
away one by one and transferred to the frames of 
a bar-frame hive. As each comb is removed the 
Bees should be brushed off into an inverted skep, 
and a light cloth spread over to prevent them 
running over the edges ; a frame from a frame 


POULTRY, 


Poultry-keeping (H. Hunt).—The ques- 
tion you have put is one which needs most care- 
ful handling in answering. For many years the 
advisers of British farmers and poultry-keepers 
have been drawing glowing accounts of the 
enormous returns which might be made from 
stocking the land more heavily with poultry and 
by growing more fruit than we have hitherto 
done. <A second set of advisers have striven to 
improve upon their predecessors, and have 
thrown out the suggestion that poultry-keeping 
and fruit-growing shall go hand in hand ; that, 


glycerine, and adding 1 quart of warm water. 
A piece of cheese-cloth soaked in the solution, 
wrung out, and hung near the Bees causes them 
to beat a hasty retreat before the operator.— 
Deencre 





LAW s | 


A gardener’s notice.—I am engaged to 
a gardener, with board and lodging, and I com- 
plained to my employer that proper food was 
not supplied, and he gave me a week’s notice to 
determine my service. This I refused to accept, 
and I gave him a month’s notice instead. Was 
this correct? When my month’s notice expires 
I shall have been three months and two weeks 
in the situation. On leaving, can I demand from 
my employer a character? Also the character 
he had with me when I came to him?—An Oxp 
READER, 

*," You do not say if you were engaged by 
the week ; but, presuming that your employer is 
a private individual, and not a market gardener, 
I think you are a menial servant, and as such 
are entitled to a month’s notice or a month’s 
wages in lieu of notice. As to the “‘ character,” 
on quitting the employment you cannot compel 
your employer to give you a character of any 
kind, still less can you compel him to give you 
a good character, and I do not suppose you will 
desire any other. You say he hada “ character” 
with you when you came to him. If that cha- 
racter was given to yourself it is your property, 
and yoa can compel it to be given up to you; 
but if it was given to the employer himself, as, 
for instance, if it was contained in a letter 
written by your late employer to your present 
employer, the document is the property of your 


in fact, the same land shall be used for both 
There is cer- 


purposes at the same time. 
tainly something in this; Fowl-manure is 
very powerful in its effects, and 
growing cannot be successful on poor ground. 


But the mistake made by all the advisers I have 
referred to is that too little stress has been laid 


upon the importance of doing things well. Now, 
if there be one thing connected with poultry- 


keeping more certain than another, it is that 
poultry-keeping in the past, from the utility 


standpoint, has been a failure. Fowls have 
been kept, it is true; large numbers of chickens 
have been bred, and loads of eggs have been 
produced every year, but it is questionable 
whether one half of the poultry keepers who 
have kept common Fowls only (that is, as 
opposed to exhibition stock), have worked 
their concerns at a profit. To increase 
the number of Fowls at our various house- 
holds would therefore, in all probability, 
mean a greater loss than at present goes 
on, unless the work is carried on upon different; 
lines ; and few of the advisers upon these sub- 
jects seem to realise this. I am a believer in 
the possibility of vastly increasing our poultry 
products at little additional expense, but I am 
convinced that nothing can be done in this way 
without the best possible management being 
insisted upon. The same remark holds good 
upon the subject of fruit-growing. Given a 
fair site, the possession of sufficient capital and 
its judicious outlay, a knowledge of tree culture 
and general orchard.management, I will not 
say what might be really obtained in the course 
of a few years, especially when it is remem- 
bered that there is a growing demand from the 
British public for well-ripened fruit marketed in 


fruit- 


utmost importance that the hens kept are 
of the best laying kinds. I am not prepared to 
recommend as the best the hen which lays the 
greatest number of eggs in the year, because I 
believe such a bird not to be always the most 
profitable. Her eggs, in all probability, will be 
laid from March to September, inclusive, when 
they are at their lowest price, and will not 
realise nearly as much as would be obtained from 
a smaller number spread over the entire year. 
A non-sitting hen, like the first, is likely to 
suffer a check ina period of frost—the steady 
layer is only stopped by a long spell of wintry 
weather, if at all. The hen, then, I should 
recommend for poultry-keepers like yourself, is 
a crossbred bird, her male parent being a Leg- 
horn—a breed which always crosses well—and 
her female parent being a hen which lays an egg 
with a tinted shell. Brahma, Langshan, Cochin, 
Orpington, or Plymouth Rocks. Indian Runners 
are the best laying ducks.—DouLrTine. 


“The English Flower Garden.”—tth Edition 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description of 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement, 
beautifuliy ilustrated. Mediwm 8vo, 158. Of 
Booksellers. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


i= We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRI morning 
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INDOOR PLANTS, 


TREE CARNATIONS. 


THE exceptionally mild weather we have expe- 
rienced during the autumn has been favourable 
to these where plenty of air has been given. I 
find among those whose experience is limited 
there is a great tendency to give too much 
heat and not enough air. Carnations cannot be 
forced into flower at midwinter. They must 
have been previously grown on so that buds are 


well formed during the autumn. It is rather 
difficult with a limited number of plants to 
ensure having good blooms at any particular 
date, but it is easier to retard them than to 


force them on. When we are getting bright 


sunny weather, extra heat with plenty of air 
will do no harm, and in dull, heavy weather the 
cooler they are kept the better. There are 
now many varieties included under what are 
called ‘‘ perpetuals,” but none of these keep up 


‘a succession of flowers on the same plants, 


though good blooms may be had throughout 
the year by growing on a succession of young 
stock and stepping the plaats at different 
intervals, Some sorts branch out and keep up 
a succession much longer than others. Winter 
Cheer is perhaps the nearest to what may be 
termed ‘‘ perpetual.” Planted out, I have seen 
the same plants continue to flower for months 
together. Uriah Pike has several times been in 
dispute with regard to its claim to being a 
perpetual. My experience is that plants 
propagated in the spring and grown on with 
others will flower from the main stem during 
the autumn, but under any conditions the side 
shoots cannot be induced to start away for 
bloom until the following spring, while with 
others I have had the same plants flower five 
times in one year. When [I first saw Mrs. 
Leopold de Rothschild (or Mme. Thérése 
Franco) [had my doubts about it keeping up 


its character, the growths being very thin. 


However, after growing it several seasons I can 
speak well in its favour; the growth and 
blooms have improved rather than deteriorated. 
We are badly in want of a really good white. 
Although we have such fine varieties for summer 
flowering, it is difficult to find one that will 
bloom really well in winter. Mrs. Moore was 
a favourite, but I have not seen it doing well 
during the last year or two. La Neige is very 
free, but the flowers are small and the growth 
thin. 


Since the advent of Uriah Pike crimsons have 


“become numerous. The latest addition I have 


met with is Countess of Warwick ; this is very 
dwarf in habit, with flowers of a bright claret- 
crimson, the broad, smooth petals of good sub- 
stance. It is a seedling from Winter Cheer, 
and seems likely to make a good companion to 
that useful variety. Of yellows, Primrose Day 
has flowered better during the winter than 
any other variety I have tried, though it cannot 


_ be regarded as a perpetual, for, like Uriah 


Pike, the side-shoots will not start until the 
spring. Two-year-old plants will flower best. 
I find the flowers are more inclined to burst 


than when I first grew it. Miss Audrey Camp- 
bell is a fine yellow for spring flowering. 
Grown in pots and kept in a cool pit during the 
winter and taken into a light, warm house early 
in the year the plants soon throw up bloom. 


ABUTILONS IN WINTER. 


THOSE who have never given much attention to 
Abutilons do not, as a matter of course, appre- 
ciate their great value as almost perpetual 
blooming plants. Many of them may easily be 
made, with fair treatment, to flower all the 
year round. But, in a general sense, it may 
fairly be stated that their blossoms are more 
useful during the short days in winter, when 
flowers are perforce scarce in most gardens, than 
in the summer. They may now be had of 
almost all colours, and each one may be said to 
be effective in its way. Some kinds, however, 
do flower more freely in winter than others. An 
Abutilon I call to mind now is the one named 
Waverly. It is a robust grower, the flowers 
being produced in great clusters, and their 
colour is deep and intense yellow. The indi- 
vidual blossoms are large in size, and they may 
either be cut off in clusters or singly for room or 
table decoration. Five other excellent old kinds 
are Brilliant, Dazzle, King of Roses, Purpureum, 
and Scarlet Gem, all being fine bright-flowered 
kinds, and wherever there is a greenhouse or 
conservatory a goodly number of them should be 
grown. ‘They are not precarious plants to deal 
with ; on the contrary, every one of the kinds 
named grows freely, and should give satisfaction 
without any coddling. Insects seem to havea 
special dislike to them, so that the trouble on 
that score is reduced to a minimum point, and 
this alone is a fact of great value in the saving of 
labour. Young plants for winter blooming should 
be propagated in the spring, and grown in a cool- 
frame or in the open air in a sheltered spot 
throughout thesummer. While out-of-doorsthey 
must have plenty of water, and the shoots must 
be kept well pinched in, as the plants should be 
kept very dwarf until autumn, when young 
growths may be allowed to form, and it is these 
shoots which flower all the winter. Old plants 
grown on in 10-inch or 12-inch pots will supply 
very large quantities of flowers, but spring- 
rooted cuttings make fine, useful plants, and 
are best for conservatory decoration. It is not 
a good plan to allow flowers to develop during 
the summer, keeping the buds picked off as they 
appear, as they will conserve the energies of the 
plants for winter flowering. The Abutilon 
blossoms will open quite freely in a temperature 
of about 55 degs. to 60 degs., and no matter 
how cold the weather outside may be they 
never show any signs of ‘‘ damping off.” These 
are plants in every way suitable for amateurs, 
as no special skill is needed to grow or flower 
them well. They should have liquid-manure 
freely during their flowering period, and always 
plenty of moisture at the roots ; and as soon as 
any flowers decay they should be picked off at 
once, as they are much inclined to form seed- 
pods, and that always reduces their ability to 
flower well. A dozen small plants of a good 
free kind, such as Waverly is, for instance, will 
supply scores of blossoms weekly ; and there is 


no kind of floral decoration into which they 
cannot be introduced with the best effect. 
H..Bi 


THE SCHIZANTHUS. 


Tuis charming annual does not seem to be so 
generally known as it deserves to be. It has 
been aptly called the poor man’s Orchid, from 
the resemblance in form of its flowers to those 
of Orchids, especially the Oncidium. The plant 
is so easy to cultivate that it richly deserves a 
place in every conservatory and greenhouse. I 
know of no plant that produces a more charm- 
ing effect during April and May than well 
grown examples. The present is a suitable 
time to sow the seed, which may be sown either 
in 3-inch pots or in 6-inch ones, pans, or boxes, 
and the seedlings pricked into small pots when 
2 inches high. The former plan gives least 
trouble, and if the seedlings are carefully 
thinned to two or three before they become 
drawn they receive no check when this plan is 
adopted. A suitable compost is two parts rich 
sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, and silver- 
sand. The seed pots or pans should be placed 
near the glass, covering them with a piece of 
the same until the seedlings are up. Keep the 
soil just moist, and give air daily when the 
weather is favourable. A temperature varying 
from 45 degs. to 55 degs. is suitable throughout 
the winter. As soon as the roots reach the 
sides of the pots shift to a larger size, and 
continue to stop the points of the shoots until a 
stiff bushy plant has been secured, then do not 
stop again. They should now receive the final 
shift, which may be 7-inch, 8-inch, 10-inch, or 
12-inch pots, according to the size of plants 
required ; 8-inch or 10-inch will produce nice 
specimens of a useful size. The soil for the 
final potting may have a little well rotted horse 
or cow-manure added, and a slight sprinkling of 
bone-meal and wood charcoal. Let the plants 
be supplied with neat and light stakes, to 
which they should be fastened as growth 
proceeds. Carefully attend to watering, never 
allowing them to become dust dry, or water 
them when they do not require it. A little 
weak manure water may be given at intervals. 
If these simple rules are attended to the result 
will be fine plants covered with hundreds of 
beautiful butterfly shaped flowers. Good 
kinds are as follows: Papilionaceus, Grahami, 
retusus, and retusus albus. H. Ewuis. 


Vallota purpurea.—aAs is usual at this 
season of the year, this handsome bulbous 
plant may be often seen flowering in the window 
of the cottager, who in many instances bestows 
but little care on it. While admittedly an 
easily-grown plant, it does not follow that any- 
one can obtain anything approaching a good 
display of flowers by a system of general indif- 
ference and a more or less abundant supply of 
water at all seasons. By a little timely help 
and the addition of some good sweet loam, and 
above all things good drainage and firm potting, 
this old-fashioned flower may be made one of 
the most attractive of window plants in its day. 
By potting the bulbs every second or third year 
in August, at the same time sorting them into 
sizes, the amateur may soon possess a stock of 
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bulbs that could not possibly all flower at the 
same time. Six large flowering bulbs in an 
8-inch pot would make a fine display, while the 
smaller bulbs may be planted six in a 5-inch pot 
for future use. 





GARDEN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—Passion-flowers andother 
summer-flowering climbersshould now be pruned 
rather close back to the main rods. Scarlet 
Geranium Raspail Improved, planted out in a 
light position and trained up to a wall or 
pillar, will flower freely in winter; and bright 
flowers are always in demand in winter. The 
Ivy Geranium Madame Crousse is, in its way, 
equally important as a winter bloomer, but it 
must have light and warmth. There is a grow- 
ing demand for the winter-flowering Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine. It is very lasting, and 
succeeds well in a warm greenhouse or con- 
servatory. Now that fires are going more or 
less regularly, it will be necessary in sweeping 
floors, or in any other way, not to do anything to 
make a dust, as nothing looks worse than to see 
leaves covered with dust, and during the time 
the Chrysanthemums last the syringe must be 
laid on one side ; in fact, the syringe cannot be 
used much in the conservatory in winter. There 
is all the more reason, therefore, to be careful 
not to raise a dust that willsettle on the plants. 
Camellias are not expanding their blooms just 
yet, unless the wood was made early in heat, 
then, of course, they flower early. Camellias 
will not force at this season. If too much heat 
is applied the buds fall, but if the growth is 
made in heat in spring the plants will bloom 
naturally now. Azaleas, especially Fielder’s 
white and Deutsche Perle, wiil force if brought 
on steadily. But in forcing Azaleas the plants 
which were forced a little last year will not 
require so much heat to bring them into bloom 
this, and a few good specimens of white Azaleas 
in bloom at Christmas and the new year will be 
very useful. Rhododendron Cunningham’s 
White is very useful for early blooming, and 
does not require much heat to bring it into 
flower, and if well managed will bloom 
annually, Luculia gratissima will be showing 
its trusses of bloom now, and should have weak 
liquid-manure. This treatment will suit Azaleas 
and Camellias, scarlet Salvias, and other things 
coming into bloom, especially Arum Lilies, 
which require liberal treatment. A good batch 
of Marguerite Carnations sown in spring will 
now be coming into bloom. We place three 
plants in each 6-inch pot and they make neat 
little specimens. They must be kept moving all 
the summer. 


Forcing-house.—This house will soon be 
brought into requisition. Those who only want 
a few Cucumbers in winter may grow them in 
pots. French Beans may also be started to 
succeed those in pits. Five Beans of an early 
sort in a 6-inch pot near the glass will give good 
results. Early in December Grape-Vines in 
pots may be introduced; but it is useless 
attempting to force Grapes in pots unless the 
canes are strong and well ripened. When first 
introduced the canes should be bent back to 
induce all back eyes to break, and if there is the 
least bit of backwardness in breaking give the 
canes a twist by holding the end of the cane in 
the hand, and twist in one direction until the 
pressure has descended to the bottom eye. This 
gives flexibility to the cells, and liberates the 
flow of sap. Well-ripened Tea and other Roses 
may be introduced in November or December, 
according to condition of plants. Lily of the 
Valley crowns which have been retarded will 
soon start under suitable conditions. The 
crowns should be covered, as they start best in 
the dark. 


Mushroom-house.— When there is a 
scarcity of other first-class vegetables, Mush- 
rooms, which are more under the cultivator’s 
control, should be plentiful. To ensure a good 
supply, make up new beds frequently with good 
spawn, and with the right kind of manure and 
a suitable building it will be the cultivator’s 
fault if the supply is not equal to the demand. 
In many gardens the Mushroom-house is much 
too small for the demands made upon it, as 








* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
bah be later than is here indicated, with equally good 
r } 


GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED, 


besides Mushrooms, Seakale, Rhubarb, Chicory, 
and other things may be brought on there. 
Lilacs for cutting will do there; Lily of the 
Valley will start very well in the genial atros- 
Fires will not 
be required yet, as the heat from the beds will 
keep up a temperature of 55 degs., which is 
The requisite moisture 
in the atmosphere can be given by damping 
The beds, of course, must be kept moist 


phere of the Mushroom-house. 


high enough at present. 


paths. be. 
by sprinkling with weak and clear liquid-manure, 
with a little salt in solution. 


right through. 


made up, and the manure should be obtained 
from a stable where the horses have hard food, 
and be fairly fresh. 


Window Gardening.—Primulas and 
Cyclamens are coming into bloom, and should 
have a light position and not be over-watered. 
Heaths must not be permitted to get very dry 
or the plants will die. Tuberous Begonias and 
Fuchsias may be allowed to go to rest. Fibrous- 
rooted Begonias are just coming in, and should 
have a place in the warmest room. 


Outdoor garden.—In consequence of the 
dry weather there will be a difficulty in getting 
Calceolaria-cuttings this season. I have gene- 
rally found cuttings put in as late as the middle 
of November make excellent plants, and the 
soft young shoots strike much better than hard 
wood. Calceolarias are not so much used as 
they were years ago, but still those who have 
gardens planted with exotics must have yellow 
flowers of some kind. One of the prettiest 
yellow beds I have seen this season was planted 
with the yellow annual Coreopsis, pinched and 
pegged down close at first, and then permitted 
to come away; and one can cut light, elegant 
flowers from a bed of this character, whilst 
Calceolaria flowers are of very little use for 
cutting. There is no blue-flowered plant equal 
to Salvia patens for massing, and if the old 
roots are saved and packed in sand till spring 
the young shoots make plenty of cuttings in 
spring, which strike freely in heat. Tulips are 


alittle dearer this season than last, but they’ 


are still very cheap, and the early varieties may 
now be planted. I have been a good deal 
troubled with the snake-millipede among the 
Tulips in beds. I have tried various remedies ; 
gas-lime has been about the best thing, but that 
has not been a perfect cure; and in several beds 
we shall discontinue planting bulbs for a time, 
and fill them with Pansies, Silenes, and other 
things. Where well cared for Tuberous Bego- 
nias have been a success this season, and the 
small-flowered semperflorens type have been a 
success also ; and as these things can easily be 
raised from seeds we shall do more with them. 


Fruit garden.—Apples on the Paradise- 
stock are very fine this season where the roots 
have been well nourished, and for small gardens, 
or even in large plantations of fruit, alternately 
with standard trees on this stock, theyare a great 
success, but there must be no spade-work over 
the roots if the best is to be made of the trees, 
and before the hot weather sets in the trees 
must be heavily mulched. Surface-feeding is 
very important in all fruit culture, but especi- 
ally soin the case of surface-rooting trees. The 
mulch need not necessarily be all farmyard 
manure. I have seen excellent results obtained 
by top-dressing with a compost of charred 
garden-refuse and other waste matters which 
accumulate in the garden, mixed with a portion 
of manure and worked into a sweet mellow 
compost, and 3 inches or so placed over the 
roots before the dry weather sets in. All kinds 
of fruit-trees may te dressed with this, includ- 
ing Peaches and Apricots. At the end of the 
season the louse matter may be raked off and 
taken back to the heap again, to be worked up 
with fresh matter for another season. This will 
let in the solar warmth and assist in the matu- 
ration of the wood. Give all the air possible to 
early Peach-houses and vineries, so that the rest 
may be as complete as possible, but examine 
borders and moisten all dry spots. 

Vegetable garden.—Tomatoes generally 
have been a good crop this season, and probably 
the outdoor crops have paid better than those 
under glass ; but the season has been favourable 


Make sure the 
beds are moist enough, as Mushrooms will not 
grow well unless the bed is reasonably moist 
There should always be an open 
shed near the Mushroom-house for the proper 
preparation of the manure before the beds are 
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for those outside. Healthy plants after the first 
crop has been gathered, if the young shoots are 
laid, will produce a second almost equal in value 
to the first, and will ripen in succession up till 
Christmas or later. The difficulty Tomato 
growers find in planting large houses is the 
necessity for changing the soil after the third 
year, or else grow the plants in pots. The pot 
system answers well for early fruit, but in 
summer they take so much water, and labour is 
expensive, and has a tendency to get dearer, 
whilst every season the value of the produce 
decreases. We have sown our early lot of plants, 
and they are now up and will be grown on 
shelves near the glass, and will have strong 
sturdy plants in 5-inch pots ready to go out in 
January, ready to profit by the advancing day- 
light. Late Broccoli should be laid down with 
heads to the north as soon as rain comes; the 
plants are in many gardens weak and poor, and 
the heads must be small. Greens are sure to 
be scarce next spring, and every effort should be 
made to give encouragement to Spinach and 
young Cabbages that will be ready in early 
spring. Mushrooms and Seakale will be valu- 
able, and should have increased attention, so 
that abundance of both may be ready when 
wanted. E. Hogpay,. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 24th.—Vaporised house of late Chrys- 
anthemums and thinned the buds. Moved 
late-sown Mignonette to shelf in greenhouse. 
Gathered all late Apples and Pears that parted 
easily from the stalk. Continued the root- 
pruning of various fruit-trees, and lifted the 
roots of several Peach and Plum-trees on walls, 
special attention being given to several trees of 
the old Green Gage, which are always slow in 
coming into bearing. 

October 25th.—Cleared the remainder of the 
beds in flower garden and filled with Tulips, 
etc. Commenced repairing turf.on tennis-lawns, 
Made a sowing of Sweet Peas for early bloom- 
ing. Planted some groups of herbaceous and 
Tree Ponies round the margins of the lawns, 
but not under trees or shrubs, and mulched with 
manure. Finished earthing up late Celery. © 


October 26th.—Sowed a number of pans of 
Fern spores. The pans are placed in larger 
pans, in which water is placed from time to 
time. The spores will never be watered over 
the top. The pans are covered with glass and 
placed in a shady part of a warm-house. Made 
up another Mushroom-bed. Lifted Cauliflowers 
showing hearts, and planted them closely 
together in a deep pit. They will not be 
covered in any way at present, unless wet or 
frosty. Potted off seedling Tomatoes which 
will be grown very sturdily near the glass. 


October 27th.—Pricked off young Cauliflower- 
plants in cold-frames. Planted a large unheated 
house, in which Tomatoes have been grown with 
Bath Cos Lettuces. Finished laying down late 
Broccoli. Finished pruning the summer-flower- 
ing climbers in conservatory. All the light is 
required now. Moved more Chrysanthemums to 
the house, and brought away the last of the 
Tuberous Begonias, Fuchsias, etc. A group of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine is bright just now. 

October 28th.—Looked over ripe Grapes to 
remove bad berries if any are present, and cut 
away any stray sub-laterals. They are apt to 
get up near the glass, and conduct the moisture 
down among the berries. One house of Ham- 
burghs will soon be cleared of remaining 
bunches, as we want to use the house to store 
plants which only require to be protected from 
frost. Prepared grease bands for putting 
round stems of fruit-trees. 

October 29th.—Transplanted a number of 
Hollies and other evergreens for making a re- 
arrangement of various groups and to make 
room for introducing a few more Variegated 
Hollies and Tree-Ivies. Gave weak liquid 
manure to Cyclamens, Cinerarias, and other 
plants which have filled their pots with roots. 
Introduced more Arum Lilies to warm-house, as 
we must have Arums to cut at Christmas. 





Linum narbonnense.—This is still laden 
with its lovely blue flowers, and though some- 
what frail and delicate-looking when only a 
single plant is seen, it makes a most delightful 
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object when freely grouped either in the border} than those of the Dutch, but the flavour is a] in November are Gansel’s Bergamot and Passe 
or the rock garden. In whatever position it is| strong point. This variety is a very profuse|Colmar, the former from a very old tree, the 
planted, the best results are secured when the/| bearer, and what it loses in size it makes up in|] latter from cordons. Passe Colmar is a great 
plant is allowed to grow naturally. In this way | quantity of fruits produced. The tree is not a| and consistent cropper and keeps well; it does 
half-a-dozen plants make a really charming and| small grower, but has smaller leaves than the | not come so large as I remember it on the heavy 
graceful group, and the bright sky-blue blossoms | first named ; the growth is more erect, and this 










a fair picture, 





PROUIT. 


MEDLARBS. 


Frew Medlar-trees have been planted of late 
years, although there has been greater interest 
in fruit-culture. It is not everyone, however, 
who likes this fruit, and of course so much 
depends upon the way it is ripened after 
gathering. If placed in an unsuitable store it 
is not pleasant. As regards the quality of the 
fruit I shall have fewer remarks to make than 
about its ornamental value. It may be put to 
excellent account, as few trees are more hand- 
some, and being of spreading form it is delight- 
ful when isolated. The best trees I ever saw 
were grand specimens in amateurs’ gardens, and 
used for shade they arealways admired. There 
are three or four distinct kinds grown in this 
country—the Dutch, tke Nottingham, the 
Stoneless, and the Royal. There may be others, 
but these are the best known, and I will de- 
scribe them. 

THe Dwrcn bears the largest fruit, and pro- 


/may be an advantage in small gardens. I have 
Seen this variety under many names, the tree 
often being named after the locality where 
| growing, but in the trade the Nottingham is a 


| 


the Dutch. 


related to the Nottingham. 


very small. 
Continent. 


advantage, but the quality is poor. 








The Nottingham Medlar. 


bably is the most valuable of the whole, but 1| 
am not sure that it is the best flavoured; 
indeed, I prefer the Nottingham if flavour is 
the only point considered. Many persons enjo 

these fruits, so that flavour should be considered. 
As an ornamental tree the Dutch should find a 
place. This variety is known as the Monstrous 
—it is of very spreading growth. The tree does 
not grow very tall, and in most cases the head 
is low ; but of course much depends upon the 
height of the stock when budded. If a tall tree 
is desired it will be well to have loxg stems at 
the start. The Medlar is usually worked upon 
other stocks, such as the Pear, Quince, or 
Whitethorn, as these stocks are of a cleaner 
build, the Medlar being much twisted and 
dwarfed. For amateurs’ gardens I would not 
advise home-raising of trees, as any variety 
ready prepared may be obtained at so 


times to plant trees, and I find they do not like 
too dry soil. I have seen fine fruit in damp 
places. The trees may be raised from seed ; 
much patience is needed, as they are many 
months germinating—in fact, two years must 
elapse before the seedlings begin to grow freely. 
W. 





Autumn Pears.—Thompson’s is a Pear 
of excellent constitution and also a free cropper, 
although from a quality standpoint it would 
seem to vary considerably. I remember a few 
seasons ago a writer asserting that with him it 
was not even second-rate. That the quality of 
Pears will, however, vary with the season quite 
as much as from different soils is apparent. I 
noted recently that this year for the first time 
Marie Louise d’Uccle was very fair indeed, so 





small a cost from the raiser, and who will 
provide the right kind of stock for the purpose, 
as, for instance, the Quince-stock is best for 
shallow soils, the Pear for those containing 
sore and at all poor. On the Continent the 

horn is mostly used as a stock, but the crop is 
not so good tin the soil and situation are very 
dry. The Dutch variety produces large fruit, 
very much flattened, and often 2 inches across, 
with a wide open eye, and chiefly noted for size 
and its free fruiting qualities. 

Tse NorrincHam is not so large; it is a 
medium-sized fruit, but has rich, rather acid 


also is Beurré Bachelier ; on the other hand, 
two Pears that, as a rule, are thoroughly 
reliable, Beurré Superfin and Van Mons Leon 
le Clerc, are nothing like up to their usual 
standard. These, however, it must be added, 
are from old trees. Beurré Diel, also from old 
trees, is useless, except for stewing, but the 
same variety from cordons is very good. 
Writing of this Pear in connection with dessert 
reminds me of a dish I saw a fortnight ago at a 
show in a collection of four dishes of fruit as 
green as a Leek, and, saving a withered ap- 
pearance from premature gathering, as hard 
as @ bullet. Buraly fruit should at least 





flavour, and in my opinion is the best Medlar 
grown. Iam aware the fruits are less showy 


be in fair form when shown in a collection 
available for dessert. Two useful Pears 


| Standard variety, and one well known for its 
excellent quality ; it is also a little earlier than 


THE Royat is less known than the other 
kinds described. This is likewise a free bearer, 
having medium-sized fruits, and is of good acid 
flavour and a free bearer, the. tree. being a 
medium grower, and I should say it is closely 
It may bea sport 
from that variety, but the foliage is larger. The 
Stoneless is not much grown, the fruits being 
I have seen this in quantity on the 
It has one good quality—the fruit 
keeps longer than any other, and this may be an 


The variety illustrated is the Nottingham, and 
it is a very free bearer, as will be seen. The 
| fruits are ready to gather at this season, and 
need to be bletted—that is, they are not good 
| till decayed all through. They must be placed 
' thinly on shelves on the floor and kept cool, and 
_will be ready for use in about a month’s time. 
‘November or early in December are the best 


Sussex loam, neither does it merit the descrip- 
tion of ‘a highly flavoured Pear” given in some 
catalogues; it is, however, refreshing, and 
probably one of the most juicy Pears in 
cultivation. Nouvelle Fulvie came in earlier 
than usual. This, too, is small with me, but a 
good little Pear that crops well. Why is 
Winter Nelis so susceptible to American blight ? 
Several cases have come under my notice of fine 
old trees that have to be annually treated for 
this when other Pears are quite exempt.—E. 


Liquid-manure for fruit-trees.—The 
exceptionally dry spell, lasting for many weeks 
in succession, is in such direct contrast to the 
autumns of several preceding years that it makes 
even old practitioners alter their usual routine 
of work. Seldom do I remember having to use 
the water-pot so much at so late a period of the 
year. When one finds the soil around fruit- 
trees dust-dry before the fruit-buds are fully 
plumped up, it is quite time to set about supply- 
ing the deficient moisture if full crops are looked 
for next year The roots that supply the fruit- 
buds most directly with what they need are 
undoubtedly those that are near the surface, 
and it is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that these should not lack moisture. This is 
the time when a good soaking of liquid-manure 
of some kind can be supplied with the greatest 
advantage. Anyone having drainage of any 
kind that has manurial elements in it will do 
well to apply it without delay to fruit-trees of 
all kinds—wall trees in particular. Failing 
manure-water, some kind of artificial manure 
should be spread over the roots and washed in 
with copious supplies of clear water.—J. 


#{Strawberry planting in the hot 
weather.—On September 1 I had some 
strong Strawberry runners sent me, which were 
carefully planted at once, when the thermo- 
meter showed 117 degs. in the sun and 70 degs. 
in the shade (and afterwards much higher), and 
there seemed but faint hopes that any would 
survive the intenseheat. After a couple of days 
the plants looked very drooping, and I won- 
dered if any means could be taken to save some 
of them from being utterly burnt up, and I 
made the following attempt. I had each plant 
covered during the day with a Cabbage-leaf, 
which was removed eyery evening and 
watered, the leaves being replaced every morn- 
ing, and this was continued for ten days, when 
some rain fell for the first time since the plants 
were put in, and by this time they had 
not only revived but looked fairly well. Then 
another week of scorching weather came before 
we had any rain, but the plants continued to 
thrive, and now, though we have had very little 
rain till two days ago, they are quite strong 
and healthy and growing fast, with this result— 
that out of 280 plants only 16 have perished.— 
T.be 


Quince not fruiting. — Noticing the 
article on Quinces by ‘‘W.” in your issue of 
September 24th, I write to ask advice from him 
or any others. I have a young Quince-tree in 
my garden at Bristol, healthy and well grown. 
I have had it for two years, and suppose it to 
be some five or six years old. It blossomed 
beautifully this spring, but all appearance of 
fruit soon passed away. How can I get it to 
fruit? Our soil is clay. Should I have some 
better soil put to its roots, and, if so, what 
kind? Or shall I wait to see what it does next 
year? Any suggestion about it I should be 
grateful for.—X. Y. Z. 

*,” You say your tree is very young, and, 
being in a clay soil, has not made the same pro- 
gress as it would have done in a lighter soil. 
At the time of flowering we had very cold 
weather, and in your heavy soil the tree would 
suffer more than in a warmer one, and the 
flowers doubtless failed to set properly. We 
lost a great number of our Pears last spring just 
in the same way as you lost your Quinces, and 
it was principally owing to the blossom being 
injured in bad weather, not necessarily frost, 
but cold, sunless weather which destroyed the 
ollen. On the other hand, the Quince does 
Post in a moist soil, and for the past three years 
we have not had sufficient rainfall. Is your 
tree much exposed, or on a bank ? If so, drought 
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may be the cause of the fruit failing to mature. 
Our best treesareclose toa large lake ; in fact, the 
tops overhang the water, and these fruit better 
than those in a dry, light soil. They do not like 
a clay or heavy ground, though they appreciate 
moisture. I would advise well watering the tree 
now, and give food, such as liquid-manure. If 


should succeed, as should Christmas Roses, but 
neither of these are particularly showy, which, 
according to your letter, is a desideratum. The 
white Wood Lilies (Trillium) are very beautiful 
when in bloom, but they require a soil of peat 
or leaf-mould to perfect their growth and 
flowers. Annuals are not particularly adapted 


this can be given, it will build up good fruit-|for shady situations, but blue Cornflowers, 


buds, as upon the strength of those now forming 


'white Antirrhinums, Salpiglossis, Eschscholt- 


will depend what kind of crop you get next year. |zias, and scarlet Zinnias might prove service- 


You see you have only had your tree two years, 
and both of them drier than usual, and sufficient 
roots have not been made to mature a crop. | 
If the tree is on turf remove the soil and give a 
few inches of better material, and over this | 
place a good layer of decayed manure, 4 inches | 
to 6 inches in thickness. This mulch will feed and | 
also conserve the moisture given. If in ordinary 
garden soil draw away a portion of the top soil, | 
give lighter and better material, and a mulch of 
decayed manure, as advised above. Next May | 
—early in the month—give another mulch of 
well-decayed manure, water also if weather is | 
dry, and the tree, as it attains age, will fruit 
freely.—W. ; 





CUTDOOR PLANTS, 


able, and of biennials hybrid Aquilegias and 
white Foxgloves would yield a pretty effect. In 
any case, however, it must not be expected that 
as great a quantity or as_ brightly-coloured 
flowers would be obtained as in a more open 
situation. 


Polygonum cuspidatum compac- 
tum at Wisley.—In Mr. G. F. Wilson’s 
Wisley garden this Knotweed is grown in large 
patches both in the wood and in open positions 
on rockwork. In partial shade and shelter the 
innumerable flowers are very pure in colour, 
and the foliage remains in a time of great heat 
and drought charmingly fresh. Inthe open the 


flowers are tinged with rose, and give a wel- 


come bit of colour during the month of Septem- 
ber. _ At Wisley this Polygonum is placed 





THE JASMINE NIGHTSHADE (SOLANUM | 
JASMINOIDKES). 


Lovers’ of j wall-piants, especially those who | 
live in the! warmer southern districts, should | 
bear in mind _ this 
beautiful climber, 
which is well suited 
for such positions 
and keeps up a long 
succession of bloom. 
Mrs. J. B. Beale, 
Standen, Hast Grin- 
stead, Sussex, who 
kindly sent us the 
photograph from 
which our illustra- 





fizured was planted 
in May, 1895, the 
aspect south-west. 
It has had no pro- 
tection other than a 
mulching at the be- 
ginning of winter, 
and has flowered 
each year from May 
till November. The 
photograph was 





| where it can extend at will without encroaching 


upon. things of a 


less vigorous nature.— 
BYPFLEET. 


Making a lawn (Bumkin).—When the 
Potatoes are cleared off, dig the ground over 
We presume that as your plot 


again deeply. 


severe winter of three years ago plants of this 
Bramble growing in an open situation had their 
long, sappy shoots killed back to within 3 feet 
from the ground, but in that season the Rasp- 
berries suffered in the same manner._ The check 
had no lasting effect on the Wineberries, 
which broke strongly in the spring, and fruited 
profusely on the more ripened shoots. Rubus 
phenicolasius will grow in any soil, though in 
a shallow, stony staple it does not show the 
vigorous growth of which it is capable in deep, 
rich tilth, where it often sends up shoots as 
thick as a man’s thumb and from 8 feet to 10 feet 
inlength. It is exceedingly decorative when the 
shoots are thickly set with sprays of fruit- 
clusters, dark-red and hairy-calyced, with here 
and there the berries showing of every shade 
from yellow to deep crimson ; the white reverse 
of the leaves is also very effective. The fruit 
possesses a pleasant taste, and has an agree- 
able brisk flavour. 

Planting a garden (H. G. S.).—We 
heartily commend your idea of clearing away 
the Laurel from the semi-circular space and 
planting it with decorative subjects. You 
must, however, remember that the Laurels have 
exhausted the ground, and that, therefore, it 
should be deeply dug and richly ypnured if its 
future occupants are to succeed. We should be 
inclined to turn the space into a wild garden, 
by which we mean a place where vigorous 
subjects, that will take care of themselves for 
years after being once planted in good soil, may 
‘remain undisturbed by spade or hoe with no 

more attention than 
is comprised in clear- 








ing away coarse or 
unsightly  vegeta- 
tion that may inter- 
fere with their 
growth or appear- 
ance. You are for- 
tunate in having a 
stream passing 
through the ground, 
for running water 
adds infinitely to 

















taken in the October 
of last year.” 





Clematis re- 
ticulata alba.—Those who intend to plant, 
hardy flowering climbers should make note’ 
of this Clematis. It appears to be but little | 
grown at the present time, probably because | 
the flowers are small. In the majority of. 
trade lists it is not offered, which is a pity, | 
for it is certainly one of the most effective hardy 
climbers we have, the flowers being produced in | 
such profusion as to fully compensate for want | 
of size.—J. C., Byfleet. 

Plants for flower-beds (I. S. W. ).— 
The position of the beds that you wish to render 
a; bright as possible with flowers is not condu- 
cive to success in that direction, for you allow 
that they are situated in a ‘regular well,” 
whose only opening faces north. If the soil is 
rich and kept in good tilth, the commoner 
garden Lilies, such as L. candidum, L. excelsum, 
L. croceum, L. tigrinum, L. Martagon album, 
and the Scarlet Turk’s-Cap (L. chalcedonicum) 
might succeed, as they prefer a partially shaded 
site. Gaillardia grandiflora, Delphiniums, 
Coreopsis grandiflora, Pentstemons, Lupines, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, German Irises, Welsh 
Poppies (Meconopsis cambrica), Campanula 
grandis and its white variety, Hollyhocks, | 
Double White Rockets, Scabiosa caucasica, the 
blue Salvia patens, and scarlet Lobelia cardi- 
nalis should also flower fairly well, all of | 
these subjects being, at times, seen in bloom in 
situations where the sun has but little power. 
Herbaceous Ponies also flourish in positions 
not too sunny where their roots are not robbed 
by the depredations of 3+ronger neighbours and 
the soil is rich and deep. . Lilies of the Valley 








this, take out enough from the higher point to 








garden. In building 
your rustic bridge 
do not be beguiled 
into allowing its 
contractor to over- 
load it with mean- 
ingless excrescences 
of twisted wood, 
such as spoil the 
effects of many so- 
called rustic bridges. 




















The_Jasmine Nightshade (Solanum jasminoides). 


of ground is part of the kitchen garden, and has 
had Potatoes, that you manured for this crop. 
If so, the ground will need no more manures. 
You ask about levelling. We cannot well answer 
such a query without some knowledge of the 
ground. One of the most simple ways is to 
look at the ground from different points, and 
form an opinion as to what would be the mean 
height of the whole when levelled. Having set 


enable you to set a brick firmly, and as near as 
possible to what you judge the level would be. 
Lay a piece of board upon this and raise bricks 
at the other end until the board is quite level. 
A small spirit-level will prove this. You will 
soon see about how much higher or lower to set 
your level, according to the ground to be re- 
moved. Set a board both ways of your ground, 
if very uneven. It only remains to work up to 
this level. A fair length-board or straightedge 
18 a capital guide when set level one with the 
other. Dress down finely. You need not beat 
it down if the whole is moved fairly deep. A 
gallon of seed would sow ten yards square, and 
should make a good lawn. You will find it best 
to spend a little time in thoroughly cleansing 
the ground first. It cannot be done after the 
seed is sown. We would also advise you to let 
the soil have the present winter in which to 
settle down somewhat, levelling again in the} 
spring and sowing by the end of March or early 
in April, according to the weather. — 

he Japanese Wineberry (Rubus 





pheenicolasius) mee no. special treatment. 
It is quite as har y as the Raspberry. In the 


Let it be plain and 
simple—thus it will 


" associate most fit- 
et with the nat- 
ural beauty that surrounds it. We would suggest 


that the sides of the stream should be grassed, 
the sward extending back to varying distances 
on either bank, but the whole of the portion 
facing the drive might with advantage be turf 
for some distance in. Here you would get a 
delightful spring picture by naturalising Daffo- 
dils in formal groups, such varieties being 
selected as Narcissus Emperor,: Golden’ Spur, 
Maximus, the Tenby Daffodil:(N: 6bvallaris), 
and Queen of Spain of the Golden “Trampet 
section, and N. Horsfieldi, Empréss‘and Grandee 
of the bicolor Trumpets, while of the Incompa- 
rabilis section N. Sir Watkin, N. Stella, and 
N. Cynosure might be planted,’ as well as the 
silvery, star-shaped N. Leedsi, and the Poet’s 
Daffodils. These, in places, should approach 
the margin of the stream, which may be edged, 
here and there, with the Water Forget-me-not 
and crimson and gold Mimulus. If the Grass 
is mown, care should be taken that this is not 
done until the foliage of the Narcissi has died 
down, as the loss of their leaves, while still 
retaining sap, prevents the proper ripening of 
the bulbs, and is prejudicial to their subsequent 
flowering. For the background such subjects 
as the Japan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspida- 
tum), the Giant Cow Parsnip (Heracleum), the 
Plume Poppy (Bocconia cordata), and the Giant 
Reed (Arundo Donax), would produce a noble 
effect ; while clumps of Acanthuses, Pampas 
Grass, Yuccas, hardy Bamboos, and Arundo 
conspicua might be planted in the middle 
distanee with Spireeas, such as the herbaceous 
S. Aruncus, and the shrubby varieties §, 


the charm of the. 
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Lindleyana, S. arifolia, and S. flagelliformis, 
here and there, approaching the waterside, 
where the noble-leaved Gunnera manicata 
would spread its giant foliage. Of other flower- 
ing plants, sufficiently vigorous in growth to 


‘succeed among such surroundings, may be men- 


tioned the Asphodels, the stronger-growing Day 
Lilies, such as Hemerocallis fulva, white Fox- 
gloves, Inula Helenium, Golden Rod (Solidago), 
Monkshood, (Aconitum WNapellus), Mulleins, 
Kniphofias or Tritomas, the common herba- 
ceous Pony, Solomon’s Seal, and the single 


perennial Sunflowers; while a colony of the | 


variegated-leaved Water Flag might find a 
place by the stream-side. In pace, all 
suspicion of formality should be carefully 
avoided. Here the plants should approach the 
stream—here stand well back, leaving, perhaps, 





like a Tulip. None of the blooms have expanded 
nor opened out more than the enclosed ; in fact, 
the flower is more like a large single Snowdrop 
than anything else. I should be glad to know | 
if you consider it a new variety? It has been 
in flower since June.—Crci, A. P. Osborne. 
*,* A very strong and distinct variety evi- 
dently, the flowers quite waxy in texture and 
shaped like a Tulip. 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


RHUBARB “STOTT’S MONARCH.” 





Tx1s Rhubarb is indeed a Monarch, and withal 
a splendid kind for table use, remaining in per- 
fect condition until after the small fruits are 
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grown by Mr. Home, forester, New Mill-on- 
Teirot, near Hawick. It stood fully 3 feet high, 
diameter 6 feet, weight 62 lb. Mr. Home is a 
most successful grower of giant Cabbages. This 
season he has grown several Cabbages between 
50 Ib. and 60 Ib. weight, and one even turned 
the scale at 71 lb. weight.—M. E. Grieve, 
Branxhoim Park, Hawick, N.B. 

A large Tomato.—A Tomato I gathered 


| to-day at Tobarcooran weighs 2 lb. Please say 


is it common to grow Tomatoes of this weight, 
and are they often grown larger ?—J. H. B. 

*," A Tomato fruit 2 lb. in weight is, no 
doubt, an abnormally large one; but we have 
heard occasionally of others as big. These fruits 
are abortions, the product of fasciated flowers 
which have several ones, as it were, run into 
one. We have no desire to see record-breaking 





Rhubarb Stott’s Monarch. From a photograph by Mr. J. Kelsall, near Auburn, Killiney, cc. Dublin. 


one clump to intervene between their ranks and 
the water’s margin. Grouping is preferable to 
dotting single plants about—this, of course, 
does not refer to the larger-growing subjects 
mentioned at the commencement of this list— 
though, occasionally, one or two plants, ap- 
parently straying a little from a group, produce 
a pleasing impression, but this method of plant- 
Ing should not be overdone, or its repeated 
appearance will destroy the natural effect which 
should be aimed at. } 

A seedling Begonia. —I am sendin 
you a Begonia raised here from seed. t 
should be much obliged if you will kindly 
give me your opinion upon it. I have asked 
several growers of Begonias about it, and they 
have all told me they have never seen anything 
resemblingit. It is a fairly strong grower, quite 
erect, the flower is pure white, single, and shaped 








over. Although very gross in its growth, the 
stalks remain quite tender, free from stringi- 
ness, and juicy, till cut down by frost. Some 
idea of its size may be gained from the following 
measurements : Height from the ground, 3 feet 
10 inches; spread of plant, 11 feet 6 inches 
through the stalks, many up to 21 inches long, 
and some 8 inches in circumference. I got this 
Rhubarb some years ago, and it has increased in 
size every year since. The only care it gets is 
when the foliage withers, and then about half a 
cartload of Bhi hot-bed-manure is heaped over 
the crowns. I may add that the flavour is very 
good, J. KELSALL. 





A large Cabbage.—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a giant Cabbage which may interest 
the readers of your paper. The Cabbage was 





Tomatoes. They find no favour with anyone, 
and are regarded as mere monstrosities. A 
plant that will carry nice handsome fruits 
ranging from 4 oz. to 6 oz. in weight, and plenty 
of them, is very much more useful. The market 
people like fruit of moderate size. They not 
only sell better, but are of better flavour, and 
have less core and more substance. 

Tomatoes under glass.—Plants set out 
for yielding a supply of fruit through late 
summer and autumn need good attention in the 
matter of watering. If they do not get enough 
moisture at the roots the fruit will not set freely, 
no matter how fine the weather may be. In 
very hot weather the rule should be to tho- 
roughly saturate the soil every other day in the 
case of houses or frames fronting south, and 
from twice to three times weekly when the 
house runs north and south. In all cases the 
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surface must be dry to the touch before water 
is applied. Errors in watering are frequently 
the cause of disease, the roots become torpid, 
and the fungus then has no difficulty in getting 
a foothold. Give a good soaking and wait 
till there is need for more. Keep up a good 
circulation of air, leaving some on at night, and 
disease will not be very troublesome.—BYFLEEt. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


THOSE who live in distant parts of the country, 
on their first visit to Covent-garden Market, if 
such happens to be during the spring or early 
summer, see nothing that strikes them more 
forcibly than the numbers of Hydrangeas grown 
in small pots, not generally more than 6 inches 
or 7 inches in diameter. The plants grown to 
a single stem, 6 inches or 8 inches high, are fur- 
nished with three or four pairs of healthy leaves, 
surmounted by a globular head 12 inches or 
15 inches through, generally of the freshest and 
clearest bright pink colour, although a few are 
met with possessing the blue shade that is so 
much prized by some, and for producing which 
there are several different recipes, in the shape 


Never allow the soil to become dry, or the 
roots will suffer. If desired, a portion of the 
plants may be had in bloom early by putting 
them in a moderate heat at Christmas, such as 
|a vinery or Peach-house at work, or any- 
| where where an intermediate temperature is 
| kept up; here they will soon commence grow- 
ing, making two or three pairs of leaves below 
| the flowers. As soon as they begin growing 
| freely those that are intended to come with pink 
| flowers may be assisted once a week with mode- 
rately strong manure water, which will cause the 
production of much larger heads of bloom; but 
we have never been able to produce flowers of a 
decided blue colour if manure water was used. 
When it has been given to them even when they 
| were grown in all peat, or with alum or iron in 
| the soil, they have come neither one thing nor 
the other, but a not very pleasing mixture of 
both. Such as are wanted later may be put into 
a little warmth, and some allowed to come on 
with the assistance of solar heat in an ordinary 
greenhouse temperature. So managed, a 
succession of flowers can be kept up for six 
months. If suckers are produced at the base 
these should be removed until the plants come 
into flower. After the blooms have got shabby 
the shoots that have borne them may be cut out 








of soil more or less impregnated with iron filings, 
charcoal, or alum, or purepeat. We have always | 
found that if the plants were supplied 
with the large quantities of manure 
water requisite to give size to the 
heads of flowers, whatever the nature 
of the soil or ingredients added to it, 
the blooms when fully matured were 
pink of some shade. Larger specimens 
are grown for the London market 
bearing several heads of flower each, 
but for general decoration the small 
plants with single heads are much to 
be preferred. In addition to the 
pleasing colour, general attractive cha- 
raeter, and the long endurance of the 
flowers, the plants possess the advan- 
tage that during the time they are in 
bloom they can be stoed in places 
where there is comparatively little 
light. 

Cuttings will strike at any time of 
the year that they can be obtained in 
a half or three-parts ripened state, but 
to ensure the large heads on small 
plants, such as above described, the 
best method is to have a few plants 
grown out in an open, sunny situa- 
tion, where they keep strong and short- 
jointed. 

These, according to the early or late 
character of each season, will generally 
get sufficiently matured to be taken 
off in August, at which time the buds 
will be formed in the points, in which 
state they should be taken off at about 
the third. joint below the bud, and 
inserted either singly in small pots or 
several round the side of a 6-inch 
one. Place a few bits of crocks in the bottom 
of each, on these a little fibrous material, 
and dry or flaky rotten manure, such as has 
been used for mulching a Vine border or 
Asparagus bed. They are in no way particular 
as to soil, but if it is preferred to have some of 
a blue shade and others of the normal colour, a 
portion may be struck and grown in sandy peat 
and the others in loam, in both cases using it for 
the cuttings in somethin g like a proportion of one- 
fourth sand to the loam or peat. The cuttings 
should be severed at a joint and inserted firmly 
in the soil. A slight hot-bed should be pre- 
pared, on which place an ordinary frame with 
glazed lights ; in this plunge the pots, keeping 
the cuttings moistened and shaded from the 
sun, but with the lights tilted night and day, so 
as to keep the tops cool, otherwise the heat 
will have a tendency to cause them to break into 
growth, and they would be spoilt for flowering 
in the dwarf state they are intended to assume. 
They will soon strike, after which the shadin 
must be dispensed with, and when they are well 
furnished with roots at once remove them to 
6-inch pots, in which they may be allowed to 
flower. Keep them quite cool through the 
autumn—any pit, frame, or house will answer, 
in which they will not get frozen. It is better not 
to subject them to frost; they will cast their 
leaves before winter, nothin remaining but the 
woody shoot with the bud at its extremity. 


at the bottom, as suckers are sure to spring that | 
will make more compact plants; plunge them 


out-of-doors for the summer, winter out of the 
reach of frost, and in the spring, just as they 
show signs of beginning to grow, head them 
right down to the bottom. They will quickly 
throw up shoots that will produce large heads 
of bloom on much shorter growth than if borne 
upon the old wood formed the preceding year. 
We have kept plants for three years in the same 
6-inch pots they were first potted in, without 
either change or addition of soil, simply by 
using manure-water during the time they were 
growing; in the second and third years they 
produced from three to half-a-dozen fine heads, 
showing what can be accomplished with the aid 
of liquid-manure to such plants as will bear it; 
in this case they may be said to have been 
altogether supported by it, as the small quantity 
of soil in which the roots were placed must, after 
the first year, have become so exhausted as to 
be nothing more than a medium through which 
the liquid sustenance was conveyed to them. 


& |For anything perceptible in the appearance of 


the plants as to vigour and ability to produce 
flowers, they would have gone on longer with- 
out change or addition of soil, but the experi- 
ment was cut short through unforeseen circum- 
stances. If it is thought advisable to grow some 
on to a larger size, plants should, when done 
blooming, be moved into pots proportionate to 
the size they are wanted to grow to, say 
9 inehes or 10 inches the first year; but for 





general use, to produce plants to flower in a 
small state with single heads, nothing equals 
the appearance of the autumn-struck cuttings 
that have been produced out-of-doors. The 
variegated forms of H. japonica, H. japonica 
argentea variegata, and H. japonica aurea 


| Variegata are well worth cultivation for the 


beauty of their leaves, as well as the flowers 
they produce. 


Twelve good flowering shrubs 
(J. Smith).—The following are good flowering 
shrubs: Prunus Pissardi, early spring, white 
blossoms, its dark foliage, produced later in the 
season, being very effective; Double Jew’s 
Mallow (Kerria japonica fl.-pl.), orange, summer 
and autumn ; Weigelas, white, pink, and rose, 
summer ; Snowdrop-tree (Halesia), white, late 
spring; Syringa (Philadelphus) in variety, 
white, fragrant, summer; Japanese Guelder 
Rose (Viburnum plicatum), white, summer and 
early autumn ; Veronica Traversi, lilac, summer 
and autumn; Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier), 
white, spring; Berberis Darwici, orange, 
summer ; Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., white, summer ; 
Escallonia macrantha, pink, spring ; and the 








Daisy Bush (Olearia Haasti), white, summer. 
Besides these there are the Hawthorns, Lilacs, 
Almonds, Spirreas, Flowering Currants (Ribes), 


A group of blue Hydrangeas. From a photograph sent by Judith Rowe-Lewis, High Beech, Hollington, Hastings, 


Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), Mexican 
Orange (Choisya ternata), Pearl Bush (Exochorda 
grandiflora), Orange Ball-tree (Buddlea globosa), 
Ceanothus, Fringe-tree (Chionanthus), the 
Forsythias, and many others that are well 
worthy of cultivation. 





Heliconia illustris rubricaulis.—This 
Heliconia is a very ornamental, fine-foliaged sub- 
ject when in good colour, but at the same time 
it is particularly liable to lose a great deal of the 
bright-tinted veining which forms its most 
attractive feature, for if a rich potting compost 
is used or the plant is fed liberally with 
liquid-manure it will grow strongly, but much 
of the bright colouring will disappear. A 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand will suit it 
well, and overpotting should also be guarded 
against, for it colours better when somewhat 
pot-bound. It is essentially a stove plant, and 
it should be shaded from bright sunshine during 
the summer months. This Heliconia is readily 
increased by divison, but at the same time I 
find that if this is carried out in the latter part 
of the summer or in autumn it is difficult to 
keep the plant in good health during the 
winter ; therefore division is best performed in 
the spring or early summer. At this time of 
the year the plant should be kept moderately 
dry and in an atmosphere not too much sur- 
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/ that so many are seen on one fruit. 


| part of the tree. 
| wash of 1 pint of soft-soap, dissolved in 1 quart of 
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charged with moisture, otherwise the leaves are | the sttmmer, but wish to secure a display of OROHIDS, 
apt to become discoloured. This is particularly | colour before that season, your only method of 
liable to happen if the temperature at any time | obtaining it is by planting bulbs at the present MILTONIAS 


is allowed to drop rather low. The golden- 
veined H. aureo-striata, which is a much older 
plant than the preceding, forms a good com- 
pinion to it and needs equally careful cultiva- 
tion. Much the same treatment may be given 
it as recommended for the other.—H. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 

Scale on Apples (WV. MW. S.).—The insects 
on the Apple that was sent without any letter 
or information of any kind are one of the scale 
insects, Mytilapsis pomorum. It is not often 
They 
generally confine themselves to the shoot, and 


_ may be destroyed by scrubbing the shoots with 
| a stiffish brush, dipped in almost any insecticide, 


so as to remove the insects, which are not very 
noticeable, as they are so much the colour of 
the bark.—G. 8. 8. 


Earwigs on Carnations (Rag-Tag).— 
We do not quite understand the arrangement 
you make for your Carnations, but it should 


always beremembered that earwigs can fly, so 


that no amount of wadding put round the stems 


| will prevent the insects getting tothe blossoms. 


Though you put a glass over the flowers it will 
be of no protection against earwigs. If there is 
any place where they can creep under it, the 
only way of dealing with this pest is by trap- 
ping them. The best traps are the hollow stems 
of Beans, Sunflowers, small Bamboos, etc., 


| newspapers crumpled up into balls, or small 


garden pots filled with dry Moss. The traps 
should be examined every morning, and the 


| insects shaken into a vessel of boiling water, 


or cold water with a little paraffin-oil floating 


| on the top. 


Apples blighted (@. Smith).—To judge 


| from the samples you sent, your Apples are 
| sadly blighted. They appear to be not only 


attacked by one of the aphides, but also by the 
Mussel-scale (Mytilaspis pomorum). Spray the 


' trees and cordons with the following mixture, 


which is decidedly caustic, so that care should 


| be taken not to get any of it on the hands or 


face, and to wear old clothes. Take 1 lb. of 
commercial caustic-soda and dissolve it in about 
half a pailful of water, then add # 1b. of* pearl- 
ash, mix it thoroughly, and add enough water 
to make 10 gallons. Dissolve 10 oz. of soft-soap 
in a little boiling water, and add it to the 
mixture of caustic-soda and pearl-ash. Mix it 
well and it is ready for use. This mixture 


| should be applied in a very fine spray, and in 


such quantity as just to thoroughly wet every 
Or you would find useful a 


boiling-water, and before it has cooled add 
4 pint of paraffin-oil, and mix it thoroughly 
with a syringe for 10 minutes, then add 5 gallons 
of water, and stir it until it is properly mixed. 


—G. 8.8. 


Caterpillars for name (Ten Years’ 
Subscriber ).—The caterpillars you enclosed were 
not in very good condition when they reached 
me, as they had begun to decay, so I cannot 
be positive as to what they are; but I believe 
that they are the caterpillars of the common 
swift-moth (Hepialus lupulinus) or the ghost- 
moth (Hepialus humuli). The caterpillars of 
these "uo species are so much alike that it is 
difficult at times to tell them apart. As they 
feed underground it is impossible to suggest any 
remedy for them, as any insecticide poured on 
the ground would lose its virtue before it 
reached its victim. The only thing to be done 
is to turn up the earth round the plants and 
pick out the pests.—G. 8. 8. 

Beetle for name (W. M. Stamper).—The little 
beetles that you sent are specimens of Latridius 
nodifer. It does not rejoice in an English name. As far 
as is known they only live under bark, and do not injure 
timber or living plants in any way. Perhaps you have 


some rough woodwork in your greenhouse or some “virgin 
cork.”—G. 8S. 8. 


Insects on Allamanda leaf (L. B.).—The insect 


/ on your Allamanda leaf is unquestionably mealy-bug. 


Those who told you it was not, and that a mealy-bug is 
round and does not attack Allamandas, do not know what 
they are talking about. Iam sorry to say that I do not 
know any insect by the name of ‘‘ Orchid-mite.”—G. S. 8. 


Planting flower-beds (W. Hutchings). 
—If you have determined to plant your beds 
with Pelargoniums and other bedding plants in 


time. You can make a good selection from the 
bulb catalogues of any of the first-class firms. 
The Scarlet Tulip Vermilion Brilliant is a fine 
bedding Tulip, as are the Pottebakkers, yellow 
and white, in their respective colours. Yellow 
Tulips look particularly pretty when carpeted 
with Aubrietia violacea. Orange Prince is 
another good yellow Tulip. Of Narcissi there 
are many handsome kinds, well adapted for your 
purpose, such as the golden N. maximus, 
Emperor, obvallaris, and Golden Spur, and the 
bicolors Horsfieldi, Empress, and Grandee, of 
the Trumpet section ; N. Sir Watkin, Stella, 
Cynosure, Frank Miles, and others of the In- 
comparabilis section, as well as the various 
Leedsi varieties, and N. Barri conspicuus. Then 
there are the lovely Poet’s Daffodils, the early 
N. poeticus ornatus, the later N. p. recurvus, 
the double form, or Gardenia-flowered Narcissus, 
and N. poeticus poetarum, with the whole eye 
suffused with red. These white Narcissi are 
never so charming as when rising from the blue 
of Myosotis dissitiflora, summer-grown seedlings 
of which you might doubtless procure at the 
present time. 


CHAMAZROPS FORTUNEI IN HANTS. 


I cANNOT say when the Chamerops here figured 
was planted, but it has stood a number of years 
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Chamerops Fortunei (C. excelsa) at Lymington. 





without any protection. The aspect is east or 
south-east on terrace, and planted about 20 feet 
from the house, by which it is a good deal 
sheltered. It is 23 feet from ground to tip of 
centre leaf, and was very beautiful when in 
bloom at the latter end of May and June with 
its numerous racemes or branches of drooping 
golden-yellow flowers. 3 


Taking cuttings of the wild Cle- 
matis (0. H. M. ).—The best way of propa- 
gating Clematis Vitalba is by layering. A 
partially-ripened shoot should be cut half-way 
through with a knife, and then slit up for a 
distance of 2 inches or so, forming a tongue. 
This tongue should be kept from joining the 
shoots by a piece of grit being placed in the slit. 
The layer can then be pegged down in sandy soil 
and covered with about 4 inch of the same at 
the spot where the cut has been made. Cuttings 
may also be made from three-parts-ripened 
shoots inserted in sandy soil round the edge of 
a pot, and kept under a bell-glass until rooted. 
It is late, this season, for either of the foregoing 
methods to be attempted, but you should easily 
be able to find tolerably small-rooted plants of 
a common subject as Clematis Vitalba, which 
seeds so freely, growing where they may be 
bodily lifted and transferred to the position you 
have in view. 


MILTONIA VEXILLARIA, upon which the energies 
of a great many Orchid growers were concen- 
trated in years gone by with, unfortunately, 
much ill success, has, now that its proper 
requirements are understood, proved itself to 
be a plant very easy to cultivate. At the pre- 
sent time plants of this beautiful species have 
passed their flowering season, and have scarcely 
commenced to break again. Consequently, the 
plant having but little to do, it will be neces- 
sary to afford it less water for the next few 
weeks than at any other period. Great care 
should be taken in this matter, because growth 
being inactive, it is easy to overdose the plant 
with water, and so destroy the old roots. After 
flowering, and during the heat of summer, plants 
of M. vexillaria are often seen in a languishing 
condition ; the old growths appear to be weak 
and unsubstantial—the principal cause of this 
may generally be attributable to keeping them 
in a hot, close atmosphere. Immediately the 
spikes are cut the plants should be placed in a 
light, airy position in the cool or Odontoglossum- 
house. Here they should remain until the 
autumn, or until the nights begin to get cold, 
when they should be replaced in their former 
growing quarters in the intermediate-house. 
The best time to repot plants of thi 
Miltonia is during the months of Septem 
ber or October, just when new roots are 
seen pushing from the base of the young growths. 
Being a shallow rooting plant it requires but a 
thin layer of compost, its thin, fibrous roots pre- 
ferring to ramble in and out over the surface. 
The pots must be well drained, filling them 
nearly up to the rim with clean broken crocks, 
and the compost may consist principally of 
Sphagnum Moss, with a small quantity of 
fibrous peat and crocks broken up small. In 
potting keep the soil well rounded above the 
rim of the pot, as by so doing more rooting 
space is afforded. Until the plants are removed 
to the intermediate-house water should be but 
sparingly afforded. By that time the young 
growths will have made considerable progress, 
when the supply of water should be gradually 
increased. The late summer-flowering varieties 
of M. vexillaria, as M. v. rubella and M. v. 
superba, are now in bloom, and, although much 
smaller than the species, are charming plants 
for the Orchid-house. The flowers of the latter 
variety are rose-pink, with a rich maroon blotch 
in the centre, bordered with pure white, while 
those of M. v. rubella are also rose-pink, the lips 
having a white space in front of the yellow 
disc. Both varieties should receive the same 
treatment as advised for the older species. 
M. Schroderiana is a distinct and _ hand- 
some species, and well worth adding to the 
collection when obtainable. At the present 
time the plant will be in bloom, and care must 
be taken not to over-water it, or the pseudo- 
bulbs may decay. After the spikes are cut, 
place the plant in a cool, shady position in the 
intermediate-house, and afford just sufficient 
root-moisture as will keep the bulbs plump. 
When growth recommences the plant may be 
repotted in the usual manner, and should then 
be removed to a light position in the Cattleya- 
house. 

M. Endresi (formerly known as Odonto- 
glossum Warscewiczi) is one of the rarest 
species of the genus. Tortunately its cultiva- 
tion presents no difficulty, as, when grown 
under the same kind of treatment as advised 
for M. vexillaria, it will thrive and bloom pro- 
fusely. This plant being now in full growth 
should be afforded liberal and frequent supphies 
of water. Immediately the flower-spikes appear 
they should be closely watched for small yellow 
thrips, which, if not quickly detected, soon 
destroy the inflorescence. The pretty M. Pha- 
lenopsis will now be growing freely, and any 
plants that require fresh material should be 
attended to at once, for the young breaks will 
soon be pushing out numerous roots. Avoid 
over-potting, afford plenty of drainage, and 
only Sphagnum Moss for the roots to ramble 
in. Suspend the plant near to the roof- 
glass of the intermediate-house, and afford 
water freely. The beautiful M. Reezli is equally 
attractive in appearance as the well-known 
M. vexillaria. An additional charm is the 
delightful fragrance of its flowers. These are 
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borne well above the leaves on rather erect 
spikes, and number from two to five on a spike, 


each flower being from 34 inches to 4 inches 
The flowers are white with a dark 
purple blotch at the base of each petal, and an 


across, 


orange-yellow blotch at the base of the labellum. 


The variety alba is also white, except the yellow 


disc of the lip which is paler than in the type. 
M. Reezli, coming from a lower elevation than 
its congeneric species, requires several degrees 
more heat at all times to grow it satisfactorily, 
and the warmer end of the Cattleya division 


will suit its requirements exactly. Some culti- 


vators attempt to grow the plant in the warmest 
house or plant-stove, and in many cases, sooner 
or later, failure is the result. Under the cooler 
treatment insect pests rarely attack them, the 
plants grow more strongly and flower well. 
Plants of this Miltonia are now making their 
season’s growth, and may be repotted if neces- 
sary ; being a compact-rooting plant it should 
not be over-potted, as it thrives best when the 
roots adhere to the inside of the pot. When 
well established it will take plenty of water at 
all times. M. Warscewiczi, also known as 
Oncidium —fuscatum and Odontoglossum 
Weltoni, should be grown in a rather arid 
position in the intermediate house, but it 
requires plenty of root moisture whilst growing 
and very little when at rest. WY fens. 





ROSHS. 

Rose-border in kitchen garden 
(A. L.).—We think with you that standards 
would make a very good division between the 
Strawberry-bed and your proposed Rose border, 
especially as the latter adjoins the path. You 
say the dimensions will be 36 feet long by 5 feet 
wide. We think 13 standards, about 3 feet 
high, planted a little more than 3 feet apart, 
would be ample for the divisional line. ‘Then 
might follow three rows of bushes or dwarfs, 
requiring respectively 20, 24, and 30 plants. 
We have borne in mind that you require Roses 
to give a long continuance of blossom and as far 
as possible fragrant, and we have every confi- 
dence in recommending the following’ kinds. 
Our opinion is that for a bed of these dimen- 
sions the colours would appear best mixed. If 
you plant in the order the names are given here 
we think you will find the general effect a 
pleasing one. Standards (all strong growers 
and quickly making good large heads ): Baronne 
de Maynard, General Jacqueminot, Caroline 
Testout, Gustave Regis, Charles Lefebvre, 
Margaret Dickson, Bouquet d’Or, Gloire de 
Margottin, Grace Darling, Ulrich Brunner, 
Gloire de Dijon, Ella Gordon, Mrs. John Laing. 
First row of dwarfs 21 inches from standards, 
and 24 inches between each plant. All strong 
growers two plants of each kind: Belle Lyon- 
naise, Madame Abel Chatenay, Heinrich 
Schultheis, Eugene Fiirst, Mrs. John Laing, 
Madame Isaac Pereire, Marie Van Houtte, 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. Paul, Dupuy Jamain. 
Second row, 18 inches from last, and 18 inches 
apart in the row. Both in this row and in the 
next each variety in pairs: Dr, Andry, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Helen Keller, Madame Hoste, 
G. Nabonnand, Alfred Colomb, Enchantress, 
Madame Lambard, Caroline Testout, Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone, Marie d’Orleans, Anna, Ollivier. 
Third row, 15 inches from last, and 15 inches 
apart in the row: Mrs. W. J. Grant, General 
Baron Berge, Gloire des Polyantha, Cramoisie- 
Superieure, Camoens, Madame Charles, Madame 
L. Messimy, Papa Gontier, La France, Madame 
Victor Verdier, Souvenir de Malmaison, 
Karl of Pembroke, Mrs. Sharman Crawford, 
White Lady, Victor Hugo. 


Roses for West Riding of Yorks 
(R. J. W.).—We could not recommend you a 
better selection for a small bed than the one we 
gave in our issue of September 24th in reply to 
*“‘M.” Of course you are in a very bleak part 
of the country, but none of the kinds named are 
more tender than Gloire Lyonnaise, which you 
say has done well with you. Planting may be 
done at once, the sooner the better. 


Twelve Tea and hybrid Roses to 
produce a good display (Harold D. G.). 
—Anna Ollivier, Clara Watson, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. 
Lambard, Marie d’Orleans, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Hoste, Viscountess 













Folkestone, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Mme. Charles. 
In addition to being very floriferous, the above 
are also first-rate growers. The following 
bulbous plants could be intermingled for spring 
display : Narcissus, such as Emperor, maximus, 
Sir Watkin, P. M. Barr, and Horsfieldi, and 
others; Jonquils, Anemones, Scillas, Crocus, 
Snowdrops, Glory of the Snow, Fritillarias, and 
Leucojum vernum. Plants of the double 
Primroses look very beautiful dotted about in 
the Rose-beds. After flowering they can be 
lifted, divided, and planted in another position 
ready for another season. 





THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—Starworts.—From Mr. Wallcroft, The 
Gardens, Durdham Park, Bristol: ‘‘ A few Starworts, 
also sprays of the Pyracanthus, which makes a splendid 
show. We have a tree here about 12 feet high, and 
covered with berries.” 

A delightful series of Starworts (Perennial Asters), 
comprising such kinds as Aster Amellus, horizontalis, 
ericoides, leevis, and others. 

Second Prize.—Cargn Leapworr (Plumbago capensis) 
FROM OUTDOORS. —From Mr. J. Bristowe, Willoughby 
House, New York, Lines.: ‘‘A few flowers of the Blue 
Plumbago. It has been in the open since first week in 
June. I have two large plants in pots, trained balloon- 
shape, and they have been at the side of front door all the 
summer. ‘his is the second time they have bloomed this 
summer. There are from 50 to 60 blooms on each—one 
mass of bloom. I take them to a cold-house at night and 
return them in the day for a few weeks till frosts are too 
sharp to leave them out. Hoping they will not get 
crushed by post.” 

A fair flower—a clear, beautiful blue colour, and precious 
Sor the summer garden. 


Third Prize.—CoLCHICUM SPECIOSUM AND JASMINE NIGHT- 
SHADE (Solanum jasminoides).—From Bernard Thomasset, 
West Wickham, Beckenham, Kent: ‘‘ The Solanum is 
growing against the south wall of this house, and is now a 
mass of bloom. It was planted about seven years ago, and 
only has the protection of a Bass mat in severe weather. 
Most of the Colchicums have faded, but speciosum is still 
opening its beautiful flowers. We have it both planted in 
the Grass and at the foot of a rock-garden, where it has a 
carpet of Mossy Saxifrage and Creeping Jenny. In both 
places it grows and increases rapidly ; the soil is light and 
warm.” 


CosMOS BIPINNATUS.—From Mr. M. Bruce, St. Woolos 
Vicarage, Newport, Monmouthshire : ‘*Some specimens of 
Cosmos bipinnatus, which have been flowering incessantly 
since July, and of Bidens atro-sanguinea. Both of these 
are very little grown about here, which is astonishing 
seeing how valuable they are for cut flowers.” 

rraceful annual flowers, the Cosmos in particular. 

CASSIA CORYMBOSA IN THE OPEN.—From Mr. George 
Cheal, Polesden Lacey Gardens, Dorking, Surrey: 
‘* Branches of Cassia corymbosa growing in the open here. 
Treated in much the same way as Fuchsias, they are 
covered with their yellow flowers for weeks together, and 
are much admired.” 

A beautiful bunch of this bright and effective shrubby 
half-hardy flower. 

SEEDLING PENTSTEMONS.—F rom Miss Farrant, 3t. Thomas, 
Exeter: ‘‘Some spring-sown seedling Pentstemons from 
a town garden. The purple ones are past their best, so I 
can only send crimson varieties. They are easily raised 
either from seeds or cuttings, and make a noble show in 
autumn.” 

Graceful and jinely-coloured flowers. 


GLADIOLUS, GAILLARDIAS, AND MoNTBRETIAS,—From Mr. 
J. Snow, Oakford Village, near Bampton, N. Devon: 
‘‘The Gladiolus are seedlings, and the Gaillardias were 
sown in the open border about the middle of April.” 

The Gladioli were of extremely fine eolour. 

Wuitz Cactus AND Pompon DAHLIAS.—From Mrs. Mac- 
alister, Hamslade, Bampton, N. Devon: ‘ White Cactus 
Dahlias Mrs. Francis Fell, Mrs. A. Peart; also Pompon 
kinds.” 

A fine series, the White Cactus varieties being especially 
beautiful. 

OurTpooR CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From My, J. Hesford, Dane 
Park, Margate: ‘ A few early Chrysanthemums, grown in 
the open; also some double ‘‘Geraniums” from the open. 


‘ I send the latter, as I sometimes see your readers seek 


information as to what kinds succeed at the seaside. All 
the kinds do wonderfully well outside here, particularly 
such as Mme. Thibaut, the pink one. The names of the 
Chrysanthemums are: Mons. G. Grunnerwald, Mme. Marie 
Massie, Mme. Jollivart, Golden Shah (the best yellow I 
consider, it is so early, dwarf, and rich in colour), Owen’s 
Perpetual, Toreador, J. B. Duvoir, Flora, Early Blush (a 
very early sort), Vicomtesse d’Avene, Mme. Desgrange, 
Longfellow, Nanum, and Scarlet Gem. The last mentioned 
is very early, and excellent for front rows.” 


STARWORTS, RUDBECKIA BICOLOR SUPERBA, AND ANNUAL 
SUNFLOWERS.—From Miss Bessie Stokes, Hilperton Marsh, 
Trowbridge, Wilts: ‘“‘ The Asters ‘are, I think, the flower 
of the month as well as the week. Nothing looks better 
than large masses of different varieties in the mixed 
border. The Rudbeckia is a new annual and is quite an 
acquisition. The Miniature Sunflowers should be grown 
by everyone as they yielda supply of useful cut flowers all 
through the summer and autumn.” 

DAHLIAS, SOLANUM JASMINOIDES.—From Mr. J. Hill, 
Warren-road, Redclyffe, Torquay : “Cactus, Show, Pom- 
pon, and Decorative Dahlias, Tropzolum Ball of Fire, and 
Solanum jasminoides cut from an archway in the open 
garden. The Cactus Dahlias include Gloriosa, Matchless, 
Mrs. A. Peart, and the Pompons Guiding Star and Phebe.’ 


CARNATIONS SUNBEAM AND Rosy Morn.—From J. Hender- 
ea Gardens, Glanton Pyke, Glanton, Northumber- 
and. : 


FUCHSIAS IN IRELAND.—From Mr. W. Paul, Carrick-na. 
Kielf, Maghera, Oo. Derry : ‘Some Fuchsias, which haye 
been growing in the open border for the last four years, 1 
thought when planted out first that the roots would die in 
winter, but with a little protection of Furze or litter they 
have succeeded, and are very beautiful in the garden just 
now.” 


Rose W. A. RICHARDSON, JAPANESE ANEMONE, AND Moon 
Daisy.—From Mrs. Summers, Bellemont, St. Oatherine’s. 
road, Littlehampton: ‘‘W. A. Richardson Rose is in my 
front garden in a very exposed situation facing east, and 
is about 600 yards from the sea; also the Japanese 
Anemone and Daisies were grown in back garden,” 


Scasrous AND CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Mr. W. Suther- 
land, Kintradwell Gardens, near Brova, Sutherlandshire : 
‘The Chrysanthemums were struck in March and planted | 
out end of May, in back lines of borders, Pea-trainera, 
being used to train them on, and at present nof a wire } 
seen, all being covered with bloom.” | 


DAHLIAS.—From Miss E. Brett, Primrose Hill, King’s 
Langley, Herts: ‘‘In spite of want of water and a tho- 
roughly impoverished soil they have flowered. I only 
came here at the end of May, too late to do much, but by 
well mulching I have so far succeeded in getting a bright| 
garden.” 


CHuRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Mr. B. Rowntree, The Gardens, 
Ormesby Hall, Middlesbrough: ‘‘ Mme. 0. Desgranges and 
Mnse. Marie Masse, planted alternately on a west border, 
are very effective. The Rudbeckia bicolor superba, treated 
as a half-hardy annual, does well here, and is very useful 
for cutting.” 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES.—From Miss Cox, Parke View, 
Bovey Tracey, S. Devon: ‘‘The creeper covers part of the 
south side of our house, and has flowered most profusely 
during the summer, giving large clusters of bloom. It 
makes a very pretty and graceful creeper for a house.” 


MARIGOLD, Moon Daisy, AND CoRNFLOWERS.—From Mr, 
F. Peirce, Beetham, Milnthorpe, Westmorland: “A few 
flowers of Calendula, a very pretty annual ; also Pyrethrum 
uliginosum and Cornflowers. They are makinga fine show 
in a mixed border, although frost is spoiling them now.” 


STARWORTS.—From Mr. George Doolan, The Gardens, 
Cappoquin, Ireland: ‘‘Some Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety. They were all grown in mixed border, and haye 
not been disturbed for years,” 


EVERGREEN MAGNOLIA (M. grandiflora).—From Mr. OG. 
Church, Beechwood-road, Ranalagh, Dublin, Ireland: 
“Grown in the open air, and hope it will arrive in good 
condition ; it is perfection as it is here.” 

EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Mr. W. Elliott, Villa- 
road, Nottingham : “‘ M. Menier is the only one disbudded. 
These were grown in the open without any protection, 
Have a sport from Malchite White a red-brown. 


DAHLIAS AND STARWORTS.—From W. Gibbs, High-road, 
Leytonstone: ‘‘I send you flowers of La Colosse, Mrs. 
Barnes, Golden Gem, and Grand Duc Alexis; also a few 
blooms of Starworts (Asters).” 


BELLADONNA Lity.—From Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade, 
Bampton, N. Devon: ‘‘ Amaryllis Belladonna, Anemone 
japonica, Michaelmas Daisy, and alate bloom of Scabiosa 
caucasica.” 


SALPIGLOSSIS, PANSIES, AND RosEs.—From W. Holmes, 
The Croft, Wickham, near Fareham, Hants. ; 











Hs The flower of the week.—We 
offer each week until the end of October, as prizes, 
Ist, a volume of the ** English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘* Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden,” for the most 
beautiful open-air flowers of the week sent to us. 
Where the chosen kind is sent by more than one 
reader, tts condition and even careful packing 
will be taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
sxcept Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. Not 
more than three kinds should be sent, as the object 
is not variety so much as the most distinct and 
faarest of the flowers of the open-air garden. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and notes 
as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants 
will be welcome. The letter containing name and 
address, the names of plants, and any notes 
concerning their culture should be sent in the bow 
itself. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evenin Tafake and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
newer with twine passed through holes in the 

Ox. 





“The English Flower Garden.”—6th Editic 
now ready, thoroughly revised, with full description 0 
all the best plants, their culture and arrangement 
beautifuliy iWustrated. Medium 8vo, 162. Of ah 
Booksellers, 
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RULES FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


uestions.—Querics ond answers are inserted in 
be Free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror oy 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusnisuer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

vies should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
nm mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING showd mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
wre put into ther respective departments, Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brie, replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 


1497—Transplanting Lily of the Valley 
(#. G.).—Do this now or early next February if the 
weather permits. March is too late. 


1498—Grapes not colouring well (Constant 
Reader ).—To colour Grapes well they must have plenty 
of sunlight, and the glass used, in your case, lessens this 
by fully one-half. We think you are quite right in 
tracing your failure tothe rolled glass alone. 


1499—Use of Oak leaves (H.).—Sweep up the 
leaves and lay in a shallow heap. If very dry, water a few 
times and turn them over. A little fresh stable manure 
improves and hastens the process of decomposition. No 
special preparation is necessary. 


1500—Propagating Solanum jasminoides 
(Tf. C.).—Solanum jasminoides, flowers of which you 
send, is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. Cuttings 
should be made of three-parts ripened shoots. The 
common large-flowered purple Olematis is Clematis 
Jackmani. 

1501—Aspidistra leaves splitting (Clapham).— 
We have not the slightest doubt that the leaves of your 
Aspidistra lurida first started splitting by rather too 
rough handling when using the sponge. It is a frequent 
eccurrence. The leaves are beautifully healthy and clean, 
and would not split unless injured in some way at first. 


1502—Propagating Crotons (4 Beginner).—Wait 
until the end of February, then cut off the young growths, 
and insert in a compost of peat, mould, and coarse sand 
in equal proportions. They need a close case and a tem- 
perature of 70 degs. to 80 degs. Keep them moist over- 
head until rooted. They will not need large pots. 


15083—Zonal Pelargonium leaves, etc., 
injured (Daneleigh).—If you have admitted night air 
during the last few cold nights and damp fogs, we do not 
wonder at your plants failing. Itis due todamp and over- 
watering at a time when plants are not in full growth. 
The *‘ Moss” (Lycopodium) enjoys damp, and most likely 
the failing pot has received a cold drip from some part 
of the roof. 


150iA_-Sweet-scented Carnations (L. M. Hyam). 
—All of the varieties named by our correspondenc are 
sweet-scented, and all are adapted for outdoor or border 
culture. Burn some-of your soil, and add light manures 
and road grit, with plenty of decayed vegetable refuse. 
You could not do better than plant now or early next 
March. We would prefer March for your district. 


1505—German Irises unsatisfactory (M7s. 
Melvilie).—We do not think you need be disturbed at the 
leaves of your German Irises fading after the flowering 
season was completed. This is a frequent occurrence, but 
the plants generally push up fresh growth in the spring, 
and subsequently flower. A good top-dressing of rich soil 
might not be amiss in your case. 


1506—Coid-frame in winter (Miss Paterson).— 
We fear you could do little more than is already the case, 
so far as to getting winter flowers in a cold and shaded 
frame. Christmas Roses and Violets might be added, but 
even these will not flower in January unless the season is 
very mild. The difficulty lies in not being able to keep up 
any degree of regular temperature. The contents of-such 
a frame may be frozen for weeks together, and this would 
be fatal to blossom of any kind. 


1507—Lily fer exhibition in late August 
(Loamhead).—Liliam auratum would suit your require- 
ments well. Pot early in February, and use a compost of 
turfy-loam, well-decayed manure, and leaf-soil in equal 
roportions. Have an 8-inch pot, drain it well, and only fill 
t a little morethan halful with the compost: Place a little 
sharp sand at the base of the bulb, anddo not quite cover 
it. Asthe stem grows there will be a number of new roots 
form at the crown cf the bulb, and these are best fed by 
adding more of the compost in successive mulches. Even 
pieces of old cow-manure alone are most useful, but better 
when used with turfy-loam, Do not break the compost 
up finely, 


1508—Preserving garden hose (Col. R. E.).— 
We should advise you to give your garden hose a good 
coating of boiled linseed oil, laid on warm. Stretch the 
length of hose out-on supports of some kind, and coat it 
as advised, and then, when well set, wind the hose round 
a big reel, made, if you have nothing lighter, by cutting off 
16 inches length from the stem of a tree, 7 inches or 
8 inches through, nailing to each end two round pieces of 
board like the heads of a barrel, and then wind the hose 
regularly round the reel, and stow it away ina dry place 
for the winter, Perhaps you can devise a lighter reel, but 
the round endg should be very much broader. 


1509—Heating greenhouse (J. M.).—It your 
boiler is so fixed that flame passes around it then it shoul 
be fully 6 inches from a w«.i{l to form a free flue. If it be 
not so the boiler may be close to the wall. The boiler 
should be sufficient, properly stoked, to give you all the 
heat you need. Itis not at all improbable that in your 
mixed vinery you have not heat enough to help set flowers 
of Muscat of Alexandria and Gros Colman. Scorching is 
not likely to give you trouble on that aspect. Damping is 
due to lack of ventilation, too free watering, and absence 
of fire-heat to dry a damp house. 


1510—Covering shaded arbour (Galloway).— 
As the covering up of an outside arbour cannot be a 
matter of much moment in the winter time, why not plant 
against it a good Virginian Climber, as that is hardy, 
covers rapidly, makes a dense bower, and is in leaf over 
along season. You could, if preferred, plant a Crimson 
Rambler or Dundee Rambler Rose, as these would com- 
bine charmingly with the Virginian Creeper. You have 
not perhaps given your other climbers much chance. 
When you plant others have good-sized holes opened, put 
into them fresh soil from the kitchen garden, and a little 
manure. You need not, so far north, plant till April. 


1511—Blackened glass (C. H. M.).—Judging by 
the samples of glass sent the blackened encrustation on 
the outer surfaces is the most extraordinary we have met 
with. The glass is as blackened as glass is smoked with 
a candle, rendering it quite opaque, and utterly useless in 
a greenhouse. It seems impossible that such encrustation 
can come fromthe smoke emitted by locomotives alone. 
We have tested cleaning off the encrustation with paraffin, 
spirits of turpentine, a strong solution of potash, and 
other cleansers, but all without avail. We really cannot, 
therefore, suggest to you a cleansing remedy. Why not 
draw the attention of your local authority to the matter ? 
It is sucha thing as the local sanitary authority should 
see to, as such a deposit on glass must be very injurious 
to human life. 


1512—Fuchsias in pots (J. J.).—It was very 
natural for your Fuchsias in pots plunged into the open 
ground to throw roots above the pots in the surrounding 
soil. Your best course now is to trim these roots hard 
back to the pots, as the plants will not need their services 
through the winter. You may also shorten back the 
points of the shoots just a little now, and store the 
plants for the winter in a safe place from frost. About 
the middle of March, just when the sap may begin to 
move, turn the plants out of the pots, cut off some por- 
tions of the roots, remove some of the old soil, and then 
re-pot, using other pots a size larger than were the pre- 
ceding ones. 


1513—Lamp for greenhouse (Reader).—We are 
very chary as to recommending anything specially that 
may be advertised in our columns by several persons. If 
you refer to our back pages you will find two or three 
cheap heating apparatuses mentioned. Of course, you 
must not expect too much from a lamp stove. Heat gene- 
rated is proportioned to the combustion, as a rule, and 
the less the combustion the less the heat. Lamps are very 
well in moderately cold weather, but they hardly maintain 
heat enough when very severe weather prevails. 


1514—-Seeding Tomatoes (M. P. B.).—To obtain 
good growing seed from Tomato fruits it is important to 
select for the purpose one or two that are not only tho- 
roughly ripe, but are also of fair size, and handsomely 
formed. nce quite red the seeds may be removed. Cut 
the fruits right through the middle crosswise, then you 
can with the point of a knife remove the seeds into a 
basin. Wash them thoroughly two or three times in clean 
water, strain througha piece of coarse towel to squeeze 
out water, then dry off gently, and when quite dry put 
into paper to preserve for the winter. If your fruits have 
mildew on them remove the seeds at once. All sound 
ones will sink in the water. 


1515—Japanese Anemone (0. Hadwen).—We 
should imagine that you had not got hold of the pure 
white Japanese Anemone. Seedlings exhibit all shades of 
colour, from white to deep magenta-red. Some of the 
flesh-tinted flowers are very pretty, but the pure white is 
undoubtedly the most attractive. The best white variety 
is Anemone japonica alba Hunorine Jobert. Lord and 
Lady Ardilaun are two more recent introductions, but we 
have not noticed any superiority over the first-named 
variety. You cannot by any method turn your pink 
Anemone into a white one, as you suggest. 

1516—Worm-infested lawn (H. W. S.).—Do not 
use gas-lime on your lawn. You would probably kill the 
Grass. You may do much to get rid of worms if you will 
get good fresh soot, and have it dusted very thickly over 
the lawn at night, when it is dull and quiet, as the worms 
then come to the surface. Also you may make up astrong 
solution of soot-water, or even of lime-water, a bushel te 
20 gallons, in a big tub, and pour that over the lawn 
liberally, This will destroy many of the worms. The 
question of paying your gardener’s removal expenses 
must be a matter of personal feeling. There is, so far as 
we are aware, no custom in the matter. But the cost may 
be to him a very heavy burden, and a light one to you. 
If you pay it you may gain much in more generous service 
eventually. 

1517—Hydrangea cuttings (Hortus).—There is 
absolutely no method by which one can ensure blue- 
flowered Hydrangeas; even when the cuttings are taken 
from one so coloured and grown in the same compost, so 
far as we canarrange. It is one of the most erratic freaks 
of floriculture. Keep your cuttings close fora time. You 
were rather late in inserting them. They need only ordin- 
ary greenhouse treatment, a rich loamy compost, and not 
too much root room. When showing flower-trusses, give 
an ample supply of weak liquid-manure. August ig an 
average date for blooming. 


1518—Artificial manure for Tulips, etc. 
(Morecambe).—Bulbs need very little manure. Practically 
the flower is stored up in the bulb from last seasons 
growth. Ifyou apply any, let it be good stable manure 
that from peat-Moss-litter is preferable, because it retains 
more moisture, and the bulbs you mention need this. 
Apply the manure when planting, but not as a top-dres- 
sing, unless well mixed with decayed vegetable refuse or 
soil. There are several good artificial manures. Apply in 
February. 

1519—Treatment of Passion-flower (J. Rey- 
nolds).—This is practically an evergreen, retaining its 
leafage until the spring, when the new growths begin to 
push and the older leaves drop by degrees, rendering the 
plant rather bare in appearance for a short time. There is 
no necessity for you to cut the growth back unless they 
overgrow the limits you have assigned to them. Many 
houses in the south-west are to be seen covered from 
eaves to basement with the Passion-flower, which is 
spangled with its pale stars in the summer and strung 
with orange fruit inthe winter months. Your plant will 
probably flower next summer. Cutting back would not 
induce flowering, but would have a tendency to further 
retard it by encouraging still more vigorous growth. 


1520—Turkey, or Levant Oak (A. Yeoman) — 
The tree you mention is evidently the Turkey, or Levant 
Oak (Quercus Cerris). Theleaves are, as you say, generally 
more deeply cut than in the English Oak (Q. Robur), and 
the acorn-cups have the mossy appearance you describe— 
in fact, a synonym for the tree is the Mossy-cupped Oak. 
The young branches are also pubescent. The lower 
branches of the Turkey Oak usually spread out laterally, 
but specimens of various deciduous trees, such as Beeches, 
Horse Chestnuts, Elms, and others may sometimes be 
found with their lower branches resting on the ground, 
although this habit of growth is not general to the whole 
species. The tree you mention must be a singularly hand- 
some specimen, but if you will send a leaf and acorn that 
would settle the matter. 


1521-Lean-to greenhouse (4. C.).—Six feet only 
is narrow for a greenhouse; 8 feet is much better. You 
can then have a shelf in front 18 inches wide, an alley 
2 feet wide, and a back stage in two or three tiers of 
shelves 43 feetwide. Length should be at least 12 feet or 
14 feet, as giving then a nice useful house. The front wall 
should be 3 feet ; on that upright glazed side 2 feet, and 
then with a good rise in the roof you will get 6 feet head 
room for your alley. You cannot possibly do better than 
heat the house with a small saddle boiler at the door end, 
and have to warm the*house two rows of 4-inch pipes, 
flows up the front running into one 4-inch return just 
under the back stage. 


1522—Bottomless flower-pots (C.).—Your pro- 
posed bottomless flower-pot is not new. Such things have 
been put into commerce earlier, with also the movable 
bottoms, such as you have. There is hardly any form of 
flower-pot conceivable that has not been fashioned and 
offered for sale at some time or other. Why do you term 
ita ‘‘forcing” pot? We do not see anything in it to 
entitle it tothat term. If you mean by inverting the pot 
and covering its open bottom (now upwards) with glass 
that it enables seed to be raised under it, we can but say 
that any ordinary pot, right or broad side upwards, 
nearly filled with soil in which seeds are sown, and 
covered with glass, is equally useful, indeed, more so. Your 
illustrations are admirable, but the design is by no means 
novel. 


1523—Grub-eaten Apples (J. D.).—Your Apples 
have suffered through a severe attack of the codlin- 
moth. This flies about Apple-trees and deposits its 
eggs in the eyes of the fruits. These hatching pro- 
duce tiny grubs, which eat their way into the heart 
of the fruits, and yet farther tunnel to the outside, 
thus forming a vent for the insect’s excrement. Here it 
preys upon the young pips or seeds and the hearts of the 
fruits, which soon fall to the ground. The grub then 
escapes, climbs the stem of the tree, finds a crack into 
which it spinsa web or cocoon, and there hybernates for 
the winter. Painting the stems far up with a strong solu- 
tion of soft-soap, clay, soot, and a little paraffin, well 
stirred, to destroy the insects, is a good remedy. This 
should be done in the winter. Also every fallen fruit 
should be gathered up the moment it falls, and be put into 
a tub of water to drown the grubsif they have not escaped 
previously. 

1524—Tennis lawn (C. Smith).—A tennis-court is 
78 feet long and 27 feet wide. The net is in the centre, 
and stretching across the court. It reaches 3 feet outside 
of the court, and is consequently 33 feet long. The height 
at the ends is 3 feet 6 inches, dropping to 3 feet in the 
centre. Thetwo ‘“‘service” lines are 21 feet from the net. 
A mark is also made lengthwise through the centre of the 
court. Amixture of whitening and wateris generally used 
for marking. Your Hydrangeas should flower next season 
all the same for being cut down now, but it would have 
been better to let them die away more steadily. Except in 
a mild winter they would lose most of their top growth. 
Cover the crown with ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre during 
severe weather. 


1525—Separating and potting Hucharis Lily 
(One Whois Anxious to Learn).—It is not necessary to 
repot these annually. Some growers keep them pot bound 
for several years, and feed with liquid-manures when in 
full growth. If you repot, do so in February, or at some 
time when the bulbs are dormant, not necessarily leafless, 
but with no young leaves showing. Pick out the largest 
bulbs, and put five or six into an 8-inch pot. Use a com- 
post of turfy-loam, leaf-soil, and well-decayed cow-manure, 
and do not break it up too fine. It is a good plan to keep 
the bulbs rather dry and cool for a few weeks after they 
have ceased to grow, and force them again as soon as the 
flower scape appears. We cannot possibly say how long it 
will be after potting before they flower. Condition of the 
bulbs and temperature are so important. Three months is 
an average time. 

152o—Fuchsias and “Geraniums” in pots 
(A. A. Wood).—Let the Fuchsias dry off gradually, and 
then stand the plants in any frost-proof room or shed 
until early next February, when they may be turned out of 
their pots, almost the whole of the soil shaken away, and 
some of the roots removed. Cut back to healthy eyes and 
wood, and repot into sizes smaller than they occupied at 
end of last season, They do better if shifted on gradually, 
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the soil not getting sodden or impoverished from frequent 
waterings before the roots can take up all of the food. A 
warm window after March will bring them on again 
steadily. Treat the Zonal Pelargoniums much the same, 
but give rather more water during the winter, just enough 
to keep the leaves sound. On no account repot until 
spring. We cannot suggest any reason for your Zonals 
not flowering, except they Have had too much water and 
too little sun. 

1527—-Making measures (Fowler).—We can 
scarcely occupy these columns with giving rules as you 
desire. In your first query, a walk 200 yards long by 9 feet 
wide would contain an area of 600 square yards. If the 
xravel is laid 2 inches thick we find that a cubic yard will 
cover 18 square yards of surface. A cubic yard is con- 
sidered a ‘‘load” in most districts, so that you would 
require 334 loads of gravel. In measuring heaps of mould, 
etc., a cubic yard is also called a load, or what would be 
carried by a farmer’s or builder’s cart. Multiply the 
length by the width and then again by the depth of the 
heap. The result will be in cubic feet or yards, according 
to what your original figures represented. It is impossible 
to answer your third query without knowing the exact 
dimensions of the oval bed. The term oval is rather 
elastic. Many garden books contain tables of measure- 
ment that might be of service to you. The ‘‘ Garden 
Annual” from this office, post free 1s. 2d., might help you. 


1528—Heating small greenhouse (M. B. M. ).— 
We sympathise with you thoroughly in your desire to have 
a small greenhouse in which you can keep plants through 
the winter, yet afflicted with a burst boiler, which you 
cannot afford to replace. As you have a lamp, and as you 
refer to your plants in the house as hardy, we think very 
moderate heat such as a lamp affords will answer all your 
requirements. But oil-lamps are offensive except where 
there is good ventilation. We advise you to burn the 
purest petroieum-oil you can obtain, as it gives off little 
that is harmful in gas form, and if you can manufacture a 
tin or zine tube or funnel, which will carry off the fumes 
emitted but not the heat to the highest part of the house, 
little harm will result. The lamp should be elevated a few 
feet, as danger from frost comes from the glass and not 
from the floor. You would greatly help to keep your 
house safe if you could hang all round its front and ends 
securely outside, and especially when hard frosts or strong 
winds prevail, a piece of coarsecanvas, with rings attached 
to hold it safe to the house. 


1529—A street garden (Bognor).—Your strip of 
ground apparently, say, 12 feet wide, facing a street, and 
bordered on one side by a house, and the other by a church, 
is hardly a likely place to convert into a garden proper. 
If, as you say, all the drip from the church roof falls on to 
your ground, you should require the churchwardens, under 
pain of an action for damages, to gutter the roof, and thus 
prevent drip. Why not cover the front lattice work with 
Ivy, or, failing that, Virginian Creeper, to break much of 
the wind? Then, unless you plant in your 5-feet borders 
on either side some strong-growing shrubs, such as Laurels, 
Privets, Mock Oranges, Box, Aucubas, Berberries, etc., 
you cannot do better than form on each side rough rock- 
work, with stone or brick boulders, and plant with all 
sorts of hardy plants, including some hardy Ferns, Coton- 
easters, Heath, Brooms, and any creeping perennials. That 
arrangement would be, if most costly, certainly the best. 


1530—Varieties of fruits (S. W.).—Apples gene- 
rally assume bush and not pyramidal form. You have 
Cox’s Orange Pippin already, therefore, you cannot do 
better than plant Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pip- 
pins, and Cockle Pippin, a very good succession. Three 
pyramidal Pears are Souvenir du Congrés, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, and Brown Beurré. Two good Plums are 
Victoria and Monarch, and a standard, Apple is Warner’s 
King As yours is a stiff soil, with clay tom, plant on 
slight mounds or elevations, a good platen such soils. 
The varieties of fruits you have are all very good, and pro- 
bably most of them will bear next year. You should not 
have too many varieties. Two other fine cooking Apples 
are Bismarck and Prince Albert, and two good Pears also 
are Pitmaston Duchess and Doyenné du Comice. 


1531—Washing Marrow seeds (Staford).—It you 
allow your ripe Marrows to hang several weeks, then open 
them by cutting right down the middle, you may take out 
your seeds in a fairly clean state, and it will not be needful 
to wash them. Spread them out on a cloth thinly, and 
rub them gently with another, then allow them to dry off 
On paper, and later a little rubbing will free them from 
scales. If, however, the seeds come out wet, and with the 
integument of the fruits, put all into a bucket of water. 
The best seeds will fall to the bottom and the useless 
material will float. You can then remove that, pour off 
the water gently, and you will leave the seeds at the 
bottom fairly clear. Dry them off as before advised. 


1532—Mushroom-spawning a@ meadow (J/.S.). 
—We should not advise your inserting pieces of Mushroom- 
spawn into a meadow now that it has got so late and the 
nights are cold. Most probably the mycelium in the 
spawn would die or decay under the influence of the winter 
rains. We should very much prefer to take advantage of 
a showery time in May, and then here and there open holes 
in the pasture with a spade, first removing the turf, insert- 
ing alittle horse and cow-droppings, mixed with the soil, 
then forcing in a piece of Mushroom-cake, about 4 oz. in 
weight, rere 3 the soil down, then replacing the turf. If 
this were done largely the result should be, if the season 
be showery, a fine lot of Mushrooms in the autumn. Such 
Mushrooms become cultivated, and no one may take them 
but yourself. 


1533—Pruning young Peach-trees (South 
Brent).—You may prune your young Peach-trees so soon 
as you like after the leaves have fallen, but they should 
have had the benefit of some summer pruning, pulling off 
when quite small all shoots that break out direct from the 
fronts of the branches. Then one-half of the other shoots 
should be pulled out. What is left, as the shoots become 
long enough, should be loosely nailed to the wall with 
shreds, as it is only by so treating them the wood will 
become ripened and produce stout buds to fruit next year. 
These shoots may need some thinning in the winter, and 
perhaps the young joints shortened. If your trees have 
not been pruned or nailed, we fear the wood will not, be 
ripe enough to carry fruit next year. In any case, get 
thinning done and the best shoots nailed in so soon as you 
can after the leaves fall. 


1634—Gas-lime in garden (H. S.).—A safe dressing 
of gas-lime on garden is 4 oz. per square yard, which is at 
the rate of 120 oz., or about 8 lb. per rod. This should be 
quite fresh, and very evenly distributed over the surface, 
and occasionally disturbed or broken up fine with a 


coarse rake. It should be exposed for a month, and then 
be forked into the soil. Put the dressing on so soon as 
you can get it, but especially if there has been rain, as 
that will bring out the slugs. Giving a heavy dressing of 
soot or fresh lime at night then will also do great good. 


1535—Sand and clay (A. A. M.).—A free application 
of silver-sand with your strong clay will do it some 
service, but take care that the sand be spread over the 
ground ard allowed to sweeten for two or three weeks 
before digging itin. Of course, such material contains 
very little of plant food, but 8 inches of it laid all over 
the ground and dug in should do much to get the clay 
friable and better for roots. Do not dig it in deeply. 
Sand and clay will inevitably wash down. For that 
reason it will be best to put on the ground, if you have it 
to dig in, early in the winter, a dressing of any manure, 
leaf-soil, or decayed garden refuse, and spread the sand 
over the dug surface during hard frost, forking it in a few 
inches in the spring before seed sowing. 


1536—Dodder (H. G. E.).—The botanical name of the 
Dodder sample, of which is to hand, is Cuscuta trefoli, or 
the Clover Dodder. The plant isa true parasite. It seeds 
freely, and the seeds germinate in the soil, then as growth 
comes tendrils are sent out which attach themselves to 
almost any plant, and lose their hold of the soil, thus 
existing on other plants without roots. In this way it 
becomes a great pest and injurious to crops, Clovers 
especially. We should think that a good deal might be 
done to destroy it by frequently harrowing a field where 
iS exists, and especially in hot weather, when it should 
soon wither up. Liberal manure dressings helping the 
Clover to grow rapidly, should also help to its being 
smothered. Growing root crops should also help to keep 
it at bay. 

1537—Potato for name (G. 7. G.).—The variety of 
Potato sent is the well-known Reading Russet. It was 
originally raised by Mr. Robert Fenn, of Sulhampstead, and 
passing into the hands of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, was put into commerce under the above name, 
It has been out some twenty years, and so good is it still 
that amongst red rounds it has never been excelled. When 
well-grown, tubers are three times the dimensions of those 
sent, and are very handsome. If you want four fine 
coloured round Potatoes, you will find the very best to be 
Reading Russet, red; The Dean, purple; Conference, 
white, flaked carmine ; and Lord Tennyson, flaked purple. 
Reading Russet having flesh, tinted yellow, is a capital 
table variety when cooked. 


15383—Punnets and hampers (G4. 8S. W., South 
Africa).—It is not at all easy to obtain the information 
you ask, as marketmen seem loth tofurnish it. One more 
liberal in reply than the rest informs us that he obtains 
his 1 lb. punnets from A. Green, Drum-lane, Brentford, 
Middlesex, at 4s. per gross in winter, and 4s. 6d. in the 
spring. These are chiefly for Strawberries. Currant pun- 
nets, which are larger, are 9s. per gross. All these are 
handmade. There is a firm which supplies machine-made 
punnets for large orders at about 33. per gross, but the 
name of the firm, whilst promised, has not been furnished. 
The kind of hamper you name is not in use here by mar- 
ket growers, but by seedsmen, wine merchants, etc. 
Possibly Messrs. Sutton and Sons, who use such hampers 
in immense numbers, could tell you name of maker. Their 
address is Reading, England. 

1539—Making an Asparagus-bed (0. 0.).—Do 
not make up a bed at all as of old practice, but, selecting 
the ground to be planted during the winter, open a trench 
across one end of it, 2 feet wide, throwing out the top spit 
of 12 inches deep, shovelling out the crumbs clean. Then, 
with a long steel fork, break up the bottom soil 12 inches 
deep and well. After that throw into the trench a good 
dressing of animal-manure, half decayed, and well fork it 
into the bottom. Then throw on to that the top spit of 
the next trench, and serve the bottom of that in the same 
way, and so proceed over the entire piece of ground. Then 
take advantage of frost to get on to the surface a farther 
dressing of short manure, and later fork it in deeply. 
Early in April open broad furrows with a spade 4 inches 
deep, and 2 feet apart. In these plant your Asparagus 
roots, 20 inches apart, and cover up. Set the roots out 
flat and even. 


1540-Strawberry leaves spotted (G@. A. H.).— 
You need be in uo concern as to the fungus spots on your 
Strawberry leaves. It represents a comp aint as old as 
Strawberries are, and is more evident on moderate growers 
than on those more robust. The fungus seldom appears 
until the foliage is ripening. Very likely the long-con- 
tinued drought in withholding moisture from roots and 
leaves has conduced to earlier maturity than usual. If 
you were to gather all diseased leaves and burn them you 
may do some good. Strawberry breadths should not 
remain on the ground longer than three years. Then it is 
well to intervene with a couple of diverse vegetable crops, 
working the soil deeply and manuring well forthem. The 
addition of some wood-ashes and old lime-rubbish, if the 
soil be at all stiff, is good. We think you have no cause 
for worry about your Strawberries. 


1541—Beets (J. O. H.).—Beets for exhibition should 
be from 9 inches to 10 inches long, handsomely tapering, 
quite free from side roots or excoriations of skin, not 
scrubbed or hard rubbed, but just carefully washed. 
Colour should be good, and the flesh of the roots be cut, as 
some judges do cut one sample to test quality, should be 
of fine texture, and quite deep red orsemi-black in colour. 
The breadth of shoulder should be well proportioned to 
the length of the Beet. We should regard a circumference 
of from 9 inches to 10 inches round the thickest part of the 
root, not the crown, but rather the shoulder, as of good 
dimensions. Both Sutton’s Blood Red and Black, which 
you name, are capital Beets; but the former gives rather 
the more refined tops. Good clean roots of Cheltenham 
Black give wonderfully fine rich-coloured flesh. Still, so 
much depends on whether the judges test the flesh of the 
Beet by cutting. 


age penne and Celery-maggot (G. B. H.).— 
Your Parsnip and Celery plants are badly infested with 
the maggot of the Celery-fly (Tephritis onopordinis). This 
insect becomes very active about the leavesin the summer 
in fine weather, and deposits its eggsin between the upper 


and lower riembranes of the leaves. Presently a little 
maggot is hatched, and this begins to eat the green 
colouring matter, or chlorophyll, in the leaves, thus pro- 
ducing the brown spots. If you examine one of the fresher 
Spots you will find the maggot. Every such spot should 
be pinched out, put into a basket, and be burned, Thb 
long spell of drought has enabled the maggot to pass into 
the soil, become a chrysalis, change into a fly, and repeat 
the egg-laying—hence the plague is great everywhere: It 
is a good plan during the summer in dry weather to give 
the plants an occasional spraying or syringing gently of 
soapy-water, ther to dust with soot to render the leaves 
offensive and thus keep the fly at bay. 


1543—Apple and Pear-trees (Pembroke).—Some 
varieties of Apples and Pears canker much more readily 
than others. Still, it is generally a case of roots. When 
canker appears it is almost certain that the roots have got 
into sour soil. The best remedy is, if the trees be not too 
large, to lift them carefully, so soon as the leaves have 
fallen, and replant, removing some of the old bottom soil, 
and replacing it with fresh soil. But where the canker 
cracks appear you can make up a mixture of soft-soap, 
clay, and parattin, the latter 4 pint toa gallon of the former, 
and well work it into the cankered places two or three 
times with a stiff paint-brush. Your Doyenné du Comice 
Pear, it is evident, wants lifting and replanting to check 
coarse wood growth and cause it to fruit. It is better, 
however, on a wall than asa standard. Your other trees 
evidently need root-pruning. Do this early in the winter. 
When that is done the pruning in of all summer shoots 
may be quite hard, as the root-pruning checks coarse- 
wood growth materially. 


1544—Various (G. J.).—Your previous question ve 
Beans was probably misunderstood. There is no variety 
of theclimbing Bean that is so exactly alike to Dwarf 
Beans asis the Tender and True, or climbing Canadian 
Wonder. There are a few others that have long smooth 
pods, but the one name‘l is the best. It is Canadian 
Wonder run tall, and pods are constantly shown for the 
latter, but it is not quite fair. In sowing Marrows for seed 
size of fruit must depend on the variety. If Long White 
or Green the fruits saved for seed may well be 20 inches 
long and as much round. To get good seed, fruits should 
be selected early in the summer to give them ample time 
to ripen. One fruit should be ample for any one person, 
You may hang your ripe fruit up anywhere that is dry 
and away from frost.- The house should do very well. 
Soot may be used freely on poor ground, but not lime. 
The former isa manure, the latter is not, but should only 
be used on stiff soils or where frequently manured. Then 
a dressing of lime occasionally does more good than a 
manure dressing does. 


1545—Various (Avonside).—Six good keeping eating 
Apples for an orchard are Cox’s Orange Pippin, Blenheim 
Pi; pin, Fearn’s Pippin, Cockle Pippin, Rosemary Russet, 
and Sturmer Pippin. These are all good late keepers, and 
of best quality. Plant so soon as you can get the trees 
and we have rain enough to moisten the soil 12 inches 
deep. Some good green dessert Gooseberries are Green- 
gage, Hedgehog, Gascoigne, Rosebery, Keepsake, and 
Glenton. Good _ yellows: Golden Drop, Golden Lion, 
Yellow Ball, Yellow Rough, Champagne, and Langley 
Beauty. Plant so soon as you can get bushes and rain. 
Broad-leaved Privet would be very strong and quick grow- 
ing to fill the gap you wish to close, or you may plant one 
Privet and one Laurel. You can purchase these 5 feet to 
6 feet in height. Plant so soon as you liks. If you are so 
anxious to cover the wall of the house, from which, of 
course, you would remove the Plum-tree, you had better 
get single cordon Pear-trees. You can purchase these 
ready trained and spurred 6 feet high, and should plant 
them 16 inches apart. Nothing would cover your wall so 
readily. You may also get Plums trained in the same way. 
It would, however, be needful for you to remove all the old 
exhausted soil, 3 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, and replace it 
with fresh from the vegetable quarters hefore planting 
anything. We trust our replies are intelligent and satis. 
factory to you. Fewer questions and more often is better 
practice. 


1546—Span Tomato-house (Tomato).—Your pro- 
posed span-roof Tomato-house, 15 feet wide, is very well, 
but we should prefer to have rather more head room, and 
thus favour fully 6 feet from path to ridge, and a rather. 
sharper slope on either side of the roof. Then we do not. 
like dead brick walls 3 feet in height on either side, . We. 
should prefer walls 2 feet in height, with wooden flaps for, 
ventilation as proposed, and glass with bars up to the 
springing plate toithe roof, 16 inches. That would give 
the side Tomato plants so much more light. The side 
bars may stand direct on the brickwork, and instead of 
having a wooden plate, fill in and face off sharply to a 
point with cement, as itis so enduring. Your proposed 
method of training is all right. You may grow Cucum- 
bers in the divided portion if you will allow ample heating 
power—quite two more rows of pipes than for Tomatoes. 
The Cucumber plants should be in wooden troughs or 
boxes, elevated over the side pipes to bring them near the 
wires fixed under the roof. The furnace should be at the 
end needing most warmth, the Cucumber section, and 
that should be the south end. You can regulate the heat 
by having valves fixed in the pipes between the two 
houses, but four pipes will give more heat than two, or six 
more than four. The borders may be on the ordinary 
level for Tomatoes. They usually, if properly done, begin 
fruiting low down. Usually, plants kept hard pinched of 
side shoots reach the glass even if higher than yours. Top 
lights should lift and not slide, 3 feet by 1 foot every 9 feet. 
Best if alternate on either side. It ig impossible for us to 
say which would pay you best in the end. 


1547—Converting vinery (G4. W. H.). — Your 

resent vinery greenhouse should make a very good Peach- 

ouse. Of course it would be best to devote i entirely to 
Peaches and Nectarines, planting two treeson each side, or 
four in all, and diverse varieties. These should be flat 
trained, and have clean stems tall enough to bring the 
heads up close to the wires, which should be 12 inches 
from the glass. Still, if you so desire, you could keep 
your Vines to cover one side of the roof, and a couple of 
Peaches the other. As to warmth, your piping should be 
ample, as Peaches under glass need heat only to force them 
early, but, left naturally, they flower and fruit rather. 


earlier than outdoors, and the flowers are safer from frost. ~ 


Just a little warmth when the Vines and Peaches are seb 
bloom to help set them well is nearly all the warrath * ; 
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need. Of course you must not grow other plants in the 
house. They help to foul Peach-trees very much. You 
may have an inside border to start with, 3 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, the entire length. Excavate the soil to that 
bas theo throw in a quantity of broken brick and lime 
rubble, 4 inches thick. On that lay broken turf, and on 
that your soil, which should be one-half stiff loam, the rest 
being the house soil (the best), and mixed with it some 
wood-ashes, mortar rubbish, and fine-crushed bone—the 
latter at the rate of one pint per three barrowloads of soil. 
You can widen your border a foot each year till they meet. 
You will find early Gros Mignonne, Royal George, and 
Princess of Wales, three good Peaches to ripen in succes- 
sion, and Lord Napier godt Humboldt two fine Nectarines, 


1548—Fruit-trees on clay soil (Builder).—It you 
urposed burning any of your clay subsoil, you would find 
it desirable to build up a good body of fire of wood and 
coals in one corner of your ground, then lay over it gradu- 
ally, after all was well heated, a layer of clay, and as that 
became heated yet a further layer, until you had produced 
a huge heap. The burnt product is valuable to mix with 
the clay later. But we should advise you to raise your 
ground into ridges for fruit-trees by throwing out soil 
from between where the trees are to be planted to form 
the ridge. These ridges of soil may be 6 feet broad, taper- 
ing off somewhat on either side, so that each row of trees 
would be 12 feet apart. In that way you would thus 
o»>tain for your trees fully 6 inches more of good soil. The 
urrows made between the rows should be kept open, and 
they would carry off all surplus moisture. Do not plant 
deep. Practically the roots should be about on a level 
with the original surface. Of course, in planting, that top 
soil should be deeply broken up and pulverised, and the 
roots in planting should be laid out thinly and evenly. 
The gradient should enable you to carry off surplus water 
through your furrows easily. If you plant standard trees, 
let them be fully 12 feet apart in the rows. Such varieties 
as Duchess of Oldenburgh, Manx Codlin, Stirling Castle, 
Frogmore Prolific, Bismarck, and Lane’s Prince Albert are 
not coarse growers, and are, as a rule, great ecroppers. 
Strong growers, like Blenheim Pippin, Bramley’s Seedling, 
etc., would need fully 6 feet more space between them. 
The distance named is none too much for good bush 


trees, as in a few years they soon fill out and need all the 
room. 


1549—Tall summer annuals.—I have two beds 
in the front of my house, 10 feet square, on each side of 
path, and I wish to have tall annuals mixed in them next 
summer. Would you kindly mention somein your paper 
that would be in bloom about the same time, and keep so 
for the summer months, and also a good evergreen creeper 
to cover porch, south aspect ?—Por'st. 


Some of the tallest summer-flowering annuals are 
Amaranthus caudatus, A. Princess of Wales, Ammobium 
alatum, Bartonia aurea, Caealias, Calliopsis, Cornjlowers, 
Sweet Sultan, Clarkias, Single Dahilias, Sunflowers, 
Mallows, Marigolds, Poppies, and Scabiosa. Ceanothus 
Gloire de Versailles would do well upon your porch. 


1550—White Everlasting Pea.—I shall be glad 
to know when seeds of the above may be sown, and if in 
open ground ?—C. A. PAscor. 


The Everlasting Pea-seeds should be sown in the spring, 
in pots or pans under glass, and grown on until the early 
summer, when they may be planted out in well-prepared 
sotl and attended to in the matter of watering until they 
become established, after which they will requizeno Surther 
attention, with the exception of training their growth, 
but will look after themselves for years to come. You can 
also sow the seeds in the open, but we prefer to follow the 
plan here indicated, as it results in a larger plant being 
produced in thegsirst year-than if the other method was 
pursued. 


1551—Seedlings of Cacalia coccinea, Lupinus 
polyphyllus, etc.—I have some seedlings of Cacalia 
coccinea, Lupinus polyphyllus, Geum atrosanguineum, 
Gypsophila paniculata. Are all these perennials, and if 
so ought they tobeplanted out at once 7—Oxon. 

Cacalia coccinea, Lupinus polyphyllus, Geum atrosan- 
guineum, and Gypsophila paniculata are herbaceous 
perennials, and the seedlings may be planted at once in 
the position in which they are intended to flower. 


1552—Iceland Poppy seedlings.—Ought seed- 
lings of Iceland Poppies to be planted out singly or in 
clumps now, or in the spring ?—Oxon. 


Your question as to whether seedlings of Iceland Poppies 
should be planted singly or in clumps is a trifle enigma- 
tical. If you mean should two or more seedlings be 
planted together in the same hole, we say, “* Decidedly BIRDS, 
not.” If, however, you wish to know if Iceland Poppies 
give a better effect when grown in patches of from sia to a 
dozen plants than when planted singly in the border, we Parrot losing its feathers (L. C. WV. ys 
unhesitatingly recommend the former method. The prac-|__The non-production of feathers arises in some 






pretty late-flowering rock-work plant, and requires a warm 
sandy loam and warm position. 9pero.—1, Polysti- 
chum angulare gracile ; 2, Cystopteris angustata; 3, We 
cannot say for certain from the specimens received. If 
possible, send specimen with spores on, and then there 
will be no difficulty in naming it.——7'. O. W.—Aster mul- 
tiflorus ——C. J. Maacroz.—1, Aster Amellus majus; 2, 
A. Novi-Belgi levigatus; 8, A. cordifolius Inajus; 4, 
Physostegia virginica.a—C, IF’, F.—Box-thorn (Lycium 
europeum), very beautiful in autumn with its bright red 
fruits—J. 0. M.—1 and 2, Both Arbutus Unedo, or 
Strawberry-tree. Veronica.—l1, Mulberry; 2, Sweet 
Chestnut (Castanea vesca); 3, Pyrethrum uliginosum, or 
Mocn Daisy ; 4, Linaria purpurea; 5, Euphorbia Lathyris 
(False Spurge); 6, Lamium album.—WMiss Sullivan.— 
Santolina viridis.—J/. 7. Steyning.—Brugmansia suaveo- 
lens.— J. R.—1, Hypericum patulum; 2, Begonia 
fuchsioides; 3, Phlebodium aureum; 4, Next week; 5, 
Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 6, Please send in flower. 
An Old Subscriber.—1, Sedum spectabile ; 2, Cocksfoot 
Grass (Dactylis glomerata variegata); 3, Please send in 
bloom; 4, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum; 5, Rose of 
Sharon (Hypericum calycinum) ; 6, Golden Rod (Solidago 
Virgaurea); 7, Aster horizontalis.—C. J. C.—1, Speci- 
men insufficient ; 2, Houseleek (Sempervivum tectorum); 
3, Send again next week; 4, Ladies’ Bedstraw (Galium 
verum); 5, Hemp Agrimony (Agrimonia eupatoria); 6, 
Double Soapwort (Saponaria officinale fl.-pl.)._—Hambly. 
—Helenium autumnale.——H, 7. Lane.—The plant you 
consider a ‘‘ Geranium” is Erodium Manescavi ; the other 
is Silphium terebinthinaceum (Prairie Dock). Cc. Mat- 
lock.—The blue flower is Ceanothus azureus, the other 
Helenium autumnale.—T7. W. L.—1, Begonia Welto- 
niensis; 2, Alternanthera; 3, Tradescantia zebrina ; 
4, Panicum variegatum; 5, Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium variegatum; 6, Next week; 7, Asplenium 
bulbiferum.— NW, P,—1, Acalypha tricolor; 2, Fittonia 
argyroneura ; 3, Cissus discolor; 4, Ruellia, perhaps 
macrantha, but cannot be sure without flowers ; 5, Iresine 
Herbsti; 6,Gesnera refulgens. A good book is ‘‘Green- 
house and Stove Plants,” by Thomas Baines, published at 
this office, price 12s. 


can, afterwards drying it off as quickly as 
possible. There is, however, but little chance 
of curing a bird of feather-eating, for although 
it may from time to time show signs of improve- 
ment, it is almost sure, sooner or later, to 
relapse and resume the distressing habit. 
Supplying a Parrot with a piece of soft half- 
rotten wood for it to pull to pieces will some- 
times divert its attention, and afford it healthful 
amusement, for many species of the Parrot 
tribe in their wild state eat woody fibre. 
Supply plenty of grit-sand and pure water. 

































POULTRY. 


Pigeon management (Nemo).—Your 
query does not state whether your Pigeons are 
of the common kind or are show specimens-— 
that is, fancy birds. If the latter, I would 
recommend you to buy some Pigeon book from 
some of the publishers of the fancy papers, as 
there are so many important points which 
cannot be dealt with in these pages and are of 
no interest to the general reader. For ordinary 
Pigeons, all that you need do is to provide some 
suitable box for them to nest in, and they will 
practically look after themselves. Feed princi- 
pally on hard grain—Wheat, Tares, Peas, Dari, 
all are appreciated. When the birds are rearin 
their young you may use Pigeon or poultry-mea 
mixed into a crumbly paste with warm water. 
The Pigeon box should be beyond the reach of 
cats or rats. Pigeons are amongst the easiest 
things to rear, and are always ready for their 
meals. They are occasionally a source of 
torment in a garden. For instance, I was 
compelled to clear them off my premises because 
they cleared my bushes of Gooseberries and my 
Strawberry plants of their fruit.—DovuLrine. 


Indian Runner Ducks (WMerlin).—You 
cannot lay down any hard-and-fast rule with 
regard to the laying of Ducks in their first 
season as in the case of pullets. Ducks, as you 
are probably aware, lay principally in the early 
part of the year, and from midsummer or there- 
abouts do but little in the shape of egg-produc- 
tion. Indian Runners are, however, far more 
prolific than the generality of Ducks, and not 
only do they lay for months without a stoppage, 
but may also be expected to begin at an earlier 
age. A July hatched bird is a little too late to 
render a good account of herself the same year, 
and I should not expect her to lay until after 
Christmas. Of course, there are exceptions, but 
I do not think you will be the gainer by forcing 
the birds on. Better wait until they can mature 
naturally, for the earlier a young bird begins to 
lay the sooner-she becomes exhausted. The best 
arrangement for nests is to have the floor nicely 
covered with sawdust or chaff or straw. Asa 
rule, Ducks drop their eggs all about the floor ; 
sometimes, however, they make a rough nest, 
and build it higher each day, the eggs being 
deposited at the bottom—quite on the floor. In 
the winter, if the weather Bé. severe, it will be 
better to keep them in the yatds during the day; 
at other seasons they are better for taking a 
ramble, as sitting about tends to make them too 
fat. Ducks should not be let out too early in the 
morning when they start laying or eggs will be 
lost. —DovLtina. 




































Names of fruits.—A. W. E.—Your fruits are so 
poor that we could not name them. They might have 
been a dozen kinds. Try Cox’s Orange Pippin. Ling- 
wood.—1 and 2, Beurré Hardy ; 4, Beurré Olarigeau. We 
did not see No. 3.—C. W. Cross (2), Rumileigh, Devon.— 
14, Prince Albert; 1, Beauty of Kent; 2, Red Streak. 
Kedar.—1, Queen Caroline; 2, Ecklinville Seedling; 3, 
Lord Suffield ; 4, Keswick Codlin. T. D. Dublin.—1, 
Norfolk Beaufin; 2, Hall Door; 3, Yorkshire Greening. 
H. Waters.—1, Autumn Nelis; 2 and 5, Jersey Gra- 
tioli; 3, Probably Duchesse d’Angouleme, but the speci- 
men was very poor; 4, Swan’s Egg; 6, Seckle.——No 
name.—Fruit in biscuit-box and packed in straw. 1, 
Hawthornden ; 2, Please send better specimen ; 3, French 
Crab; 4, Pine Golden Pippin ; 5, King of the Pippins.— 
Pyrus Malus.—1, Kerry Pippin ; 2, Ribston Pippin ; 3, 
Rymer ; 4, Hawthornden ; 5, Northern Greening ; 6, Frog- 
more Prolific.—W. W.—1, Peasgood’s Norisuch * 2, 
Emperor Alexander. We wish everyone would send us as 
200d specimens as these. Our task would be indeed 
lighter. R. Harvey.—Duchess of Oldenburgh.— Con- 
stant Reader.—1, Sturmer Pippin ; 2, Wellington ; 3, Mére 
de Menage; 4, Warner’s King. Baker Gabb.—1, Apple 
Ribston Pippin ; 2, Wellington ; 3, Bess Pool. Velindra. 
—All those not named were too poor to deal with. The 
others are: 7, Probably Marie Louise; 9, Royal Russet ; 
17, King of the Pippins ; 29 and 30, Ribston Pippin ; 53, 
Lord Suffield; 63, Alfriston; 70, Hawthornden; 74, 
Buerré Sterckmans; 107, Cellini; 200, autumn Nelis. 
If you send better specimens of the others we shall be 
pleased to assist you, but please number them in order. 
——C. Harris.—Yours were the worst lot of fruits we have 
been asked to name this year, and that is a good deal to 
say. Wecan only make out: 2, Old Nonpareil 3, Carlisle 
Codlin ; 8, the old Dutch Codlin. The trees must be very 
poor. Mrs. Sancroft Holmes.—Seckle Pear. 


































































Catalogues received.—Roses, Fruit Trees, etc.— 
Mr. James Walters, Wonford-road, Exeter.—T ees and 
Shrubs.—Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, Sussex. 







National Dahlia Society’s Catalogue (A. 
Beston ).—Please write to Mr. Hudson, The Gardens, Gun- 
nersbury House, Acton, W. 













i tice of dotting herbaceous plants singly about the border “7: LAW. 
should be studiously avoided. Grow your plants so that |C®8e8 from debility, and from lack of some of 
they may give breadth not dots of colour. the elements necessary to the growth of new 









plumage, such as sulphur or lime. You might 
dissolve and mix some sulphate of iron in your 
bird’s drinking water, in the proportion of two 

rains of sulphate of iron to one ounce of water. 

r you might now and then add a pinch of 
flowers of sulphur to some sopped bread. Many 
Parrots acquire the objectionable habit of pluck- 
ing out their feathers, and keeping themselves 
bare, which often arises from irritation of the 
skin, brought on from being fed upon food of 
too stimulating and heating anature. It would 


A gardener’s notice.—I have been 
employed in these gardens for nineteen months, 
and on April 18th last, I gave my employer a 
month’s notice, but on his offering to increase 
my wages by 2s. a week I agreed to remain. 
No written agreement for a year’s service was 
entered into, and on October Ist I again gave a 
month’s notice. My employer now says that if 
I do not remain with him until April 18th, 
1899, he can demand 2s. per week back for the 






NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
| should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
. TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—A. H.—Crinum capense.— 
| R. A. #.—1, Sparmannia africana ; 2, Oleander or Nerium ; 
| 3, Eupatorium Weinmannianum; 4 and 5, Please send 
a flower; 6, Euonymus japonicus aureo-variegatus.—— 
W. R. Wolf:—We cannot undertake to name Dahlia 














: ) | period from April 18th, 1898, to October 31st, 
eee ore So, risen = 7 Vyak papas be wise to alter its present course of diet and| 1898. Will you kindly say if he ean do this ?— 

b= impossible to say from the single flower you enclose in | feed it upon boiled Maize (prepared fresh daily), | Youn GARDENER. 
> ‘your letter what the varietal name of your Sunflower is. adding small quantities of Canary-seed, Oats, *,” It is somewhat doubtful whether your 






“Many named varieties are so similar in habit of growth 
and flower that it is almost impossible to detect a differ- 
’ ence even when they ate growing side by side. —H. @. E. 
. —The only-ones"we Could name, the others being so poor, 
} were the yellow flower CEnothera biennis, the violet. one 
Liatris ae: and the Balsam (Impatiens glandulifera) 
——A, F. W.—Hibiscus syriacus, white and typical purple 
Varieties; the white is called totus albus.——-Mrs, Sealy.— 
The,name of your plant is Plumbago Larpenta; it is a 


ty 
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Buckwheat, with fruit, and a few Nuts. Animal- 
food in any form is bad for Parrots. Uncooked 
Carrot and Potato are both anti-scorbutic, and 
would probably prove beneficial to your bird in 
cooling the blood. You might also try the 
effect of bathing it with tepid water in the form 
of a shower-bath from the rose of a watering- 


employer would have any redress even if there 
had been a written agreement for a year’s 
service, as the custom as to notice would pro- 
bably have been deemed to have been incorpo- 
rated into thecontract, unlessexpressly excluded. 
But let that ke as it may, it is clear that the 
notice you have given is a good notice, and your 
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employer can demand no such sum as he says he 
can. If your wages are not promptly paid in 
full without any deduction of the nature 
referred to youshould at ence enter an action in 
the county court for the sum due to you.— 
K..C, T 


Tenant of nursery ground.—My 
husband who died in August last was the yearly 
tenant of about two acres of nursery ground, for 
which he paid rent quarterly, and which he took 
over from the late J. P. by valuation. Can I 
claim from the landlord a valuation for the same 
and for a larger stock of Roses, bedding plants, 
fruit-bashes, etc., and if so, what notice must I 
give 7—BLUE SULTAN. 

*.* Your statement implies that your late 
husband took over the nursery by arrangement 
with the previous tenant, and if this was so I 
must remind you that no arrangement made 
between two tenants under such circumstances 
binds the landlord to take on the termination of 
the tenancy any matter he would not have been 
required or bound to take if the arrangement 
had not been made. You do not state whether 
your husband or J. P. held under any written 
agreement of tenancy, and soit may be presumed 
that such was not the case. Apart from the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act you can 
only claim from your landlord compensation or 
valuation for the same matters that J. P. could 
have claimed in respect of had he continued to 
be the tenant up to the date youquit. But you 
may take away, or sell, before the expiration of 
your tenancy, all plants, trees, and bushes 
raised by you for sale, although you cannot take 
away or sell those which have been planted for 
the sale of their produce. Thus if you have 
grown or raised fruit-trees for sale you may 
remove or sell them; but if any of these have 
been permanently set out and kept in position 
for the sale of their fruit you cannot remove 
them, although you may claim compensation for 
them under the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act. To claim under this Act you must, 
not less than two calendar months before the 
expiration of your tenancy, give your landlord 
written notice of your intention to claim, and 
the notice must set out the particulars and 
amount of the intended claim.—K. C. T. 


Notice to quit allotment garden.— 
I hold an allotment garden of 1200 square yards 
for which I pay rent quarterly. It has just 
been sold for building purposes and I have 
received notice to quit in March next. There 
has been no stipulation as to notice, neither 
verbal nor written. Can they get me out ona 
six months’ notice ?— BRADSHAW. 


* * You do not say whether you are a yearly 
tenant or not, but as you have received a _half- 
year’s notice to quit, it seems probable that you 
are a yearly tenant, and if you took the land at 
a yearly rent, you are a yearly tenant even 
though you pay the rent quarterly. As a yearly 
tenant you can only be compelled to quit at the 
same time of the year as the tenancy began, but 
you do not say whenit did begin. If your allot- 
ment is cultivated as a farm or as a market gar- 
den, or is in part cultivated asa market garden, 
you are entitled to a year’s notice to quit by 
virtue of the Agricultural Holdings Act ; but if 
it is cultivated as a private garden, you are only 
entitled to half a year’s notice. In either case 
the notice must end with a year of tenancy.— 


OD el. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 





** We beg to remind our readers that the 
Photographic Competition will close on Tuesday, 
November 15th, and therefore all intending com- 
petitors should send in at once. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
DS We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue, 















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Me US PAYNE Seeitie 


WESTON NURSERIES, CLEVEDON. 


ROSES—HMy Speciality. 
TWENTY-THIRD SEASON. 


In thanking my numerous patrons for their past favours, I 
beg to call their attention to the magnificent stock of English, 
grown Roses which I now offer, 


HYBRID PERPETUALS, S3-por.$o2i4, 


No. 1 Selection. No. 2 Selection. 
A. Colomb, fiery red G. Jacqueminot, sct., superb 
A. Oarriére, purple-crimson Her Majesty, satiny rose 
U. Brunner, carmine-rose J. Margottin, cherry 
J. Hopper, bright rose P. Notting, velvet crimson 
OC. Lefebvre, velvety crimson | M. de Lyon, pure white 
La France, satiny rose D. of Bedford, light crimson 
E. Y. Teas, fine crimson Xavier Olibo, velvet crimsor. 
M. Dickson, flesh-white E. of Pembroke, crim., grand 
D. of Connaught, scarlet Queen of Queens, blush 
Boule de Neige, pure white P. C. de Rohan, dark maroon 
Oapt. Christy, flesh Mrs. J. Laing, pink, fine 
©. of Oxford, velvety carmine | C. O’Gorman, superb red 


TEAS AND NOISETTES, .38-Pr.So%ia. 


No. 1 Selection. No. 2 Selection. 

Gloire de Dijon Perle des Jardins, pale yellow 
ie fi E. Brownlow, salmon-pink 

Hon. E, Gifford, white M.de Watteville,salmon-white 
J. Ducher, yellow and peach i Meeting cream-white, 
Anna Olivier, pale buff shaded peach 

iki, rete Beaute de l'Europe, deep yel- 
M. Niel, golden-yellow low, reverse of petals copper 
Mme. Hoste, lemon-yellow R. M. Henriette, red-cerise 
Niphetos, pure white Bouquet d'Or, bright yellow- 
C. Testout, satin-rose superb 
d Lamarque, pale lemon 
Rubens, creamy-rose Mme. Berard, bright fawn 
M. Cochet, carmine 
Homere, blush, grand 
M. Falcot, apricot-yellow 





W. A. Richardson, orange 
yellow 

I. Sprunt, sulphur-yellow 

V. Folkestone, creamy-pink 


Extraordinary large Climbing Roses, bushy, 
not less than four carriage paid, 1s. 6d. each; 6 for 7s. 6d. ; 
13s. per doz.: Gloire de Dijon, W. A. Richardson, Mme. 
Berard, R. M. Henriette, Climbing Devoniensis, Bouquet 
d'Or, Reve d'Or, Climbing Captain Christy, Turner’s Crimson 
Rambler, Niphetos, Lamarque, &c. 


CHEAP HARDY CLIMBERS, extra strong. 
—Irish Ivy (large), Jasmine, Dutch Honeysuckle, Japanese 
Honeysuckle, Virginian Creeper, Clematis montana, Clematis 
Flammula, 6d. each; 6 for 2s. 6d., carriage paid. 


2s, Gd. orders free for cash with order. . Lists free, 












The ONLY house supplying First Size named 
HYACINTHS at 23d. per root, being 
Growers and saving customers middle- 
men’s profits, 
Roman Hyacinths, selected bulbs, 
10/6 per 190; 1/6 per doz 
Early Forcing Narcissus, 
Single Paper-white, 4/- per 100; 
9d. per doz, 


Do. Double Roman, 4/- 
per 10U; 9d. per doz, 



















2/6 per 100. 









All our Bulbs are Red and Yellow, 
guaranteed 2/6 per 100. 
FIRST SIZE Single Mixed Tulips, 
N 2/6 per 100, from 






finest named varieties. 


All other Bulbs equally as 
cheap and reliable, 






Catalogues free on application, 












BULB GROWERS & SEED MERCHANTS, 


34, MANSELL ST., 
ALDGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. » 
Bo Acres of Saleable Trees. 
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“HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 

=| ,,bushes in variety. Packing and 

\| A Ws Carriage free for Cash with order, 
ah $/= per doz., 6O/= per 100, 
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ei All other Nursery Stock 
ce all\, carriage forward, 
a9inPOTS From 16/- a doz, 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres. 
Four Acres of Giass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 1§/= 

per doz. i 
N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


GENERAL CATALOCUE 


(ver 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 

atvistically produced, containing 

2 some hundreds of illustrations, 

sh : and full of valuable information, 
f rs free on receipt of 3d, for postage 


RICHARD SMITH 82 WoRCESTER 


TEE CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Qi, Coal, or Gas. Twice as effective as the 
best ever offered to the public 


Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a, less 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
21s, The Celebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick Stove, 25s, Oil 
. Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
3s. 6d. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues, with Testimonials, free by post 
W. POORE & CO, , Hot-water Hngincers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.G. 



















CELLULOID 
AUTO ~=-LABELS- 
Self-attaching. 







Allport’s Patents: 
108, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.E.C, 


Sample 3 doz. assorted, free for 734 




























































COOLING & SONS’ 


ROSE AND FRUIT TREE LIST. 
THE BEST UP-TO-DATE CATALOGUE. 


Gratis and Post Free to all intending 
purchasers. 


The Nurseries, BATH. 








If you are Re-roofing your 
A Pigeon House, 
Poultry Run, Tool House, 


ET 
ah er es oes 
USEFUL BOOK, 
trated Book on RED 
POST FREE. 


HAND 
iSi= 





Roofing Felt, which will be 
sent post free. 











eB 
FOR ROOKS, PIGEONS, RABBITS. 

Ringio barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- 
verted from Government Rifles, and fit to take 12-gauge 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an_improved process 
for long range and great porigiratin . Unegnalled for all 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech- 
loaders, from 39s, Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stiok Guns, 
12s..6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OO., Bath-street, Birmingham 









































This Greenhouse erected and heated complete, in any 
part of the country, best materials only, workmanship guaran- 
teed, 25 ft. by 12 ft., £50; 30 ft. by 15 ft., £70... Brickwork 
excepted. For particulars, see our Oatalogue, post free, 





seit PERE i peaaieest oS s 2 
Superior Portable Frames, large stock ready for 
immediate use, well made, painted four coats, glazed with 
2l-oz. glass, carriage paid :—l-light frame, [4 xX 6, 36s. 6d. ; 
2light frame, 6 x 8, 588.3 J-light frame, 12 x. 6, 85s. 6d. - 
Span-roof Fraiues;, 6 X) 4, £2 5s.; 9 x 5. £3 lds, 


HARDY BRUIN & CO., LEICESTER. 


66 (GARD ING” BINDING COVERS.— 
Youd poe for taneine each ‘one of ree * i 

ol. resent time, are on.sale, price Is, a BPs 
free, 1s. 9. each. Of all Booksellers and £ or 
from the Publishing Office, 87, zfoaps oni ea Strand. ~ . 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


No, 1,025.—Von. XX, 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of The English Flower Garden.” 
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ed.. Es Be .. 531! Garden work 524 den-rayed,in Cornwall 529 colour me .. 528!) Roses, Tea, twelve best 523) Window gardening 524 
ROSES. lemon ; Horace Vernet, deep crimson; John | flowers being allowed to expand before July, or 


A NOTE FROM CHELTENHAM. 


Ir Rose correspondents would describe the 
soil on which they live, and the Roses that 
best fit it, the subject would be very interesting 
and very important to all those who think of 
growing the queen of flowers, for once possessed 
of this knowledge, instead of wasting money 
and time in buying those unfitted to their 
neighbourhood, they would enter at once into 
other people’s labours, and purchase those only 
that would be tolerably certain to bloom more 
or less for four months of summer and autumn, 
I have been growing Roses of all sorts for the 
past eight years on a very stiff yellow lias clay, 
a soil suitable for Roses of most kinds ; but if I 
had to begin my Rose garden again I think my 
past experience would enable me to make my 
garden still more beautiful than it has been ; 
for example, instead of having a large number 
of H.P.’s yielding flowers for only a month or 
six weeks, I should choose those that bloom in 
autumn as well as in summer, such as Sir 
Rowland Hill, Crown Prince, Charles Lefebvre, 
Duchess of Bedford, Margaret Dickson, Louis van 
Houtte, Victor Hugo, Abel Carriére, and Mme. 
L. Perrier. And from amongst Teas, Hybrid 
Teas, Bourbons, and others I should select the 
following: White and Pink and Crimson China, 
La France, White La France, Princess Louise 
Victoria, Mme. I. Periere, Caroline Testout, 
Gloire Lyonnaise, Viscount Folkestone, Marie 
van Houtte, Mme. Hoste, Medea, Edith Gifford, 
Bouquet d’Or, Papa Gontier, Gloire de Dijon, Ma 
Capucine, Ophirie, Grace Darling, Niphetos, 
Princess Vera, Mme. Elie Heaumont, Catherine 
Mermet, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince, Céline Forestier, Narcisse, Mme. Alfred 
Carriére, Aimée Vibert, W. A. Richardson, Mrs. 
Paul, Perle des Jardins, Mme. Lambard, Jules 
Finger, Jean Ducher, and Mme. Bosanquet. Of 
course, the choice of the fittest Roses would 
depend upon the kind of soil, and if you will 
only open the pages of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
for the discussion of this question, I feel sure 
that every Rose garden in the future may be 
made as lovely in August and September as in 
June and July, and even October a month of 
beauty in a favourable year. 
JosEPH Drew, Montrose, Cheltenham. 


*,* We hope our readers will do as our cor- 
respondent suggests. We shall welcome any 
Rose notes of interest, especially if they are 
likely to assist those commencing Rose culture. 





Dwarf Roses—hardy plants for 
beds, &c. (A. B. C., Broxbourne).—The fol- 
lowing are good Hybrid Perpetual Roses for 
planting : Abel Carriére, dark crimson ; Alfred 
Colomb, light crimson; Baroness Rothschild, 
flesh-vink ; Captain Christy, shell-pink ; Charles 
Lefebvre, scarlet-crimson ; Duké of Connaught, 
velvety-emmson ; Duke of Edinburgh, dazzling 
crimson; Dupuy Jamain, cherry-carmine ; 
Fisher Holmes, crimson ; General Jacqueminot, 
deep crimson ; Gloire Lyonnaise, white, tinted 


Hopper, rosy crimson; Merveille de’ Lyon, 
white ; Mme. Gabriel Luizet, satin-rose ; Magna 
Charta, bright pink ; Margaret Dickson, flesh- 
white; Marie Beaumann, carmine-red; Mrs. 
John Laing, soft pink ; Prince Camille de Rohan, 
crimson-maroon ; Reynolds Hole, dark crimson ; 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry-carmine; and Victor 
Hugo, bright crimson-red. However, you will 
probably not care to plant as many varieties, 
and _a broader and more satisfactory etfect would, 
doubtless, be attained by limiting the number 
of varieties. Of the lighter coloured, Captain 
Christy, Gloire Lyonnaise, Merveille de Lyon, 
and Margaret Dickson are a good quartette ; 
while of pinks Mme. Gabriel Luizet, Magna 
Charta, and Mrs. John Laing can be recom- 
mended, and of the deeper-coloured, General 
Jacqueminot, Prince Camille de Rohan, and 
Ulrich Brunner. Among the Hybrid Teas 
Clara Watson, pearl-white; Grace Darling, 
flesh-pink, shaded rose; Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
flesh-pink; La France, silvery-rose; Mlle. 
Augustine Guinoisseau, the white La France, 
and Viscountess Folkestone, shell-pink, are 
charming varieties; and of the Tea Roses 
Catherine Mermet, flesh-pink and rose; Fran- 
cisca Kruger, apricot, shaded copper; Hon. 
Edith Gifford, white, tinted flesh ; Innocente 
Pirola, creamy-white; Jean Ducher, salmon 
yellow; Mme. Charles, creamy-apricot ; Mme. 
Hoste, yellowish-white ; Mme. Lambard, salmon- 
rose ; Marie Van Houtte, yellow-white, edged 
rose ; Souvenir d’un Ami, flesh-pink ; and The 
Bride, the white Catherine Mermet, are all excel- 
lent. If a selection of these varieties is made, we 
should advise the retention of Catherine Mermet, 
Hon. Edith Gifford, Mme. Lambard, Marie Van 
Houtte, Souvenir d’un Ami, and The Bride. 
As regards the round bed in which you wish to 
have a brilliant display during the late summer 
and autumn, we think you could scarcely do 
better than plant it with the blue Salvia patens 
and the vivid scarlet Lobelia fulgens. The former 
will have to be lifted in the autumn before its 
roots are injured by the frost, and stored 
through the winter in dry earth or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre in a frost-proof place, while the latter, 
though passing through the winter unharmed in 
some soils and situations, perishes in others. 
How it will succeed if left out, you can only tell 
by experiment. The conclusion we have arrived 
at, after some study of the subject, is that it is 
less likely to perish in damp, heavy soils than 
in light and warmer staples. If it is taken up 
the clumps may be stored in a box and a little 
fine soil worked in between the roots. Place the 
box in a frame or cold greenhouse, and divide 
and replant the roots when growth commences 
in the spring. The tall, white Cape Hyacinth 
(Galtonia candicans), if spring-planted, asso- 
ciates well with the Salvias and Lobelias, as 
does the white variety of the Chimney Campa 

nula (C. pyramidalis), while Gladiolus Brenchley- 
ensis, also planted at the same time as Galtonia 
candicans, say in April, will add to the brilliancy 
of the bed, its bright scarlet. being quite in 
keeping with the colours of the other flowers 
aah If an edging or lower-growing bordering 
is required, one of the Tufted Pansies, such as 
Border Witch or Ariel, might be used, no 





the white variety of Campanula carpatica turti- 
nata could be utilised, the same precaution 
being adopted with this as with the Pansies. 


Transplanting a two-year-old 
Gloire de Dijon from cold green- 
house to the garden (C. A. W.).—The 
best time to transplant would be at once, if you 
have had a good rain. Failing the latter, you 
could give the ground a good watering after you 
had dug it up, then in about two days it would 
be ready to receive the plant. If you pre- 
viously well water the plant in the greenhouse 
you should be able to lift it with a nice ball of 
earth, which would be a considerable advan- 
tage. 

Twelve best Tea Roses.—The names of 
the twelve best Tea Roses for outside culture ? 
District, Frith of Clyde.—J. S. 

*.* G. Nabonnand, Marie Van Houtte, Mme. 
Falcot, Souvenir d’un Ami, The Bride, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Maman Cochet, William Allen 
Richardson, Mme. Berard, Gloire de Dijon, 
Bouquet d’Or, and Celine Forestier. The last 
five are grand for climbing or as pillar Roses. 


Transplanting Gloire de Dijon from 
east to south wall ( Zwincull ).—An eastern 
aspect is a very trying one for a climbing Rose, 
be it ever so hardy, and you will certainly do 
well to move your plant to the south wooden 
wall. Immediately there is a good rain you 
can proceed to transplant; in the meantime 
have the ground deeply dug and some well- 
decayed manure added. After the rain diz 
carefully around the plant about a foot from the 
stem, throw out the soil, and get the spade well 
under the ball of earth which remains. If you 
do this carefully, so that soil adheres to the 
roots, the plant will scarcely show any signs of 
having been transplanted. Of course a hole 
corresponding to the ball of earth must be taken 
out from the new position. 


Rose-house infested with disease 
and insects (Guernsey ).—The best remedy 
for such a condition of things is to have the 
roof or top-lights of Rose-houses removable, so 
that the plants which are planted out can be 
grown under natural conditions during the 
summer and autumn. We should not advise 
you to take the plants up and pot them with a 
view of turning them outdoors for the summer, 
for, as a rule, plants grown in borders give 
better results than pot-grown. Are you swe 
the drainage of the border is all right? This is 
very essential, and, if youare indoubt, we shou'd 
recommend you to transplant at once, placing, 
at the same time, a good supply of stones or 
brickbats into the bottom of the border. You 
must remember that Roses in borders do not 
require such a deal of water, and when you do 
give any let it be a liberal supply. We do not 
believe the hard water is the cause of your 
trouble, for we have seen this year some remark - 
able plants growing in borders under glass that 
receive none other. Of course, if the plants are 
forced in winter and spring they require a 
period of rest in summer. You should withhold 
water for two or three weeks, prune the plants, 
then give all the air possible before any )oung 
growths are visible. If mildew appears give a 
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heavy syringing of strong soft-soap water. Let 
this remain on about an hour, then syringe off 
again with clean soft water. If you persevere 
in this you will not be much troubled with 
mildew or insect pests. In the winter and 
spring keep a buoyant atmosphere. A crack of 
air at night often works wonders, as it keeps 
the air free from stagnating, and promotes a 
sturdy growth able to withstand disease. 


Autumnal pruning of Roses (Brier): 
—Those growths that have flowered should be 
preserved for next season, as they are un- 
doubtedly well ripened this year. If they are 
very crowded it will be best to cut some clean 
out, so that air can circulate freely among the 
remaining growths. The soft rank shoots pro- 
duced late in the year are not of much value, 
and they are best cut back hard in spring, 
almost to their base. They may be shortened a 
little at once. You should retain five or six 
well-ripened growths per plant, increasing the 
number each year as the bush develops. We 
should not consider the 2-feet-long shoots which 
break from the old growths at all weakly, and 
you will find such shoots give you the best 
blossom next season. What we consider weakly 
shoots are the small ones about 5 inches to 
6 inches long that often crowd the centre of the 
plant. As such shoots would be useless retained 
they are better removed in the autumn. Why 
not put in some of the growths as cuttings? 
You will see the way explained in our issue of a 
few weeks ago. 







up the rafters, with the long racemes of blossoms 
hanging down a foot or more. It is an old 
plant. I grew it forty years ago. Caladiums, 
Gloxinias, and Achimenes will now be going 
to rest, and may be laid on their sides. 


Ferns under glass.—Shade may be dis- 
pensed with now, except in the case of small 
seedling and recently potted young plants. To 
work up a stock of those varieties which pro- 
duce few or no spores, division of youngish 
plants into single crowns is the best. When 
large and old plants of Adiantum Farleyense are 
broken up the crowns take a long time to start, 
but a crown taken from a young, vigorous plant 
will make a specimen in less than a fourth of 
the time—in fact, a crown from the centre of 
an old plant never makes a good specimen. 
When a house is given up entirely to Ferns 
thousands of seedlings will appear in various 
parts of the house. On the north side of our 
indoor fernery the wall is rather damp, and on 
this wall are thousands of seedlings, chiefly 
Pterises and Maidenhairs, and stock of these 
kinds can always be worked up by taking the 
seedlings when very small and pricking them 
into boxes of sandy soil and keeping them in a 
temperature of 60 degs. till strong enough to 
pot off. Ferns in winter do not require much 
ventilation. On cold days the ventilators 
should be closed. If firm fronds are re- 
quired, light and ventilation will harden the 
foliage. For this purpose Maidenhairs may be 
placed on shelves near the glass, or suspended 
from the roof. Wire suspenders are used in 
Fern nurseries in winter for this purpose. 
There is a considerable demand for small Ferns 
in thumb-pots for table decoration. Seedlings 
are best for this purpose. 


Pot-Vines for early forcing.—The 
pruning of these should be done now if attention 
has not already been given tothem. ‘The Vines 
will probably have been stopped when 6 feet or 
7 feet of growth was made, and a decision will 
be come to now as to how many feet to be left for 
fruiting. Six feet is generally long enough even 
for the strongest canes, and it is not much use 
trying to force very weak canes, though the 
size of the wood is not always a safe guide to 
follow, as Vines grown in bottom-heat will often 
make strong wood and yet not force well. These 
should be outside now, with the canes tacked up 
toa wall to rest till forcing begins. And it is 
best not to start too soon. Let them have all 
the rest possible, and puta little more energy 
into the forcing when a start is made. 


Bulbs for forcing.—The early bulbs will 
now be ina condition to bring into a warm-house 
as required, and others to succeed them should 
now be potted or boxed. This refers to 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Spanish Iris, 
which are useful for cutting. 


Window gardening.—Less water will 
be required now, but dust should be sponged or 
wiped off the foliage. There should be no pot- 
ting todo now. Even the ‘‘ Geraniums” from 
the beds should have been potted up and placed 
under cover. 


Outdoor garden.—The clearing and 
replanting of the flower-beds will for the time 
being occupy a chief place in our thoughts. 
There are plenty of materials for making a gay 
spring garden, but for winter effects we shall 
have to rely mainly upon small evergreen 
shrubs. The Golden and Silver Euonymuses 
are not expensive, and may be easily kept in 
condition when moved from the beds in 
spring. To carry out this kind of gardening 
there must be a reserve bed, or beds where all 
these things can be planted when moved from 
the beds in spring, and such things as Daisies, 
Tufted Pansies, Arabis, Aubrietias, Wallflowers, 
Forget-me-nots, and autumn-sown annuals can 
be raised and brought on there also. There, too, 
should a bed be set aside for testing new hardy 
plants, which usually arrive in a small, weak 
state, and will require nursing for one season 
before planting among established plants in beds 
or borders of herbaceous flowers. Good-sized 
groups of striking plants are more effective than 
single specimens, and in any rearrangements 
shortly to be carried out masses of suitable 
subjects can be planted. This treatment will 
suit Roses, Carnations, Pinks, Pzonies, Japa- 
nese Anemones, Columbines of the choice varie- 
ties, Campanulas, Coreopsis grandiflora, 
Doronicums, Gaillardias, Iceland Poppies, and 











GARDEN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—Everything should be as 
neat and orderly as possible now. A dead leaf 
or a faded flower would detract from the general 
effect, even if the plants generally were in good 
condition, As soon as plants go out of bloom 
they should be removed, and others brought 
forward to take their place. In some instances 
where many soft-wooded plants are grown for 
winter blooming, when the beauty has passed 
away the plants may be thrown out, only 
enough being retained for cuttings next spring. 
This refers to such things as Salvias, Justicias, 
and others of like character, which are easily 
struck from cuttings and grown to a flowering 
size in one season. Late Chrysanthemums 
should be kept out as long as it is safe to do so, 
but do not expose them to much frost. Ib is 
easy enough to take them inside when there are 
indications of severe weather coming. A degree 
or two of frost will not do harm. Our whites 
and yellows, which we want at Christmas 
and later, are somewhat earlier than usual at 
this date, and will be kept as cool as possible to 
keep them back. We always disbud, leaving 
only one bloom on each shoot, as we want good 
blooms with long stiff stalks. The rust or 
fungus which has been referred to in the garden- 
ing press lately appears to be pretty general. 
{ have seen it in several collections, though not 
in a very bad form. As soon as the blooms are 
over, the plants affected should be destroyed. 
The difficulty will be to know where to go for 
healthy cuttings in the future. If it appeared 
earlier in the season more injury would be done 
byit. It appears to come on the underside of 
the leaves in the shape of very small excres- 
cences, which, when ripe, seem to burst and give 
off a red coloured dust. Mildew of the old- 
fashioned kind is prevalent this season, but this 
may be kept down by sulphur and other washes. 
A little fire-heat will be necessary now to plants 
opening their blooms. 


Stove.—This house should be bright now 
with both foliage and blossoms. Among the 
latter may be a few Orchids—Cypripediums and 
others. Crotons, Dracenas, and Marantas should 
have plenty of colour after such a bright sammer, 
and the winter-flowering plants, Poinsettias, 
Kuphorbias, and others, will soon be making a 
grand show. Most people use stimulants of 
some kind to plants after the flower-buds are 
formed or during their formation, but it will be 
better touse them weak and often than give strong 
doses. Thyrsacanthus rutilans is a very showy 
winter-flowering subject. I have seen it planted 
out in a box in front of a small stove, and trained 






















* In cold or northern districts the operations referred. 
to under “‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten daya to a 
sh Soe later than is here indicated, with equally good 
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others. The ground should be well prepared, and 
Roses and Carnations should be planted thickly 
to cover the ground and form a fairly denge 
mass. 


Fruit garden.—lIt is important that all 
fruit when gathered should be graded, especially 
the best late dessert Apples and Pears. Ina 
well-arranged fruit-room there will be recep- 
tacles for the best late fruit. These may 
in the shape of trays or boxes, which may be 
constructed so as to stand one above the other, 
to save space. If possible the fruit-room should 
be in two divisions—one for early, and the other 
for latefruit. Very fine samples of Cox’s Orange 
Pippin and Lord Burghley can be wrapped in 
tissue-paper, and packed carefully. The last is 
the best late dessert Apple I am acquainted 
with, and it bears well on the broad-leaved 
Paradise-stock. But it should always be remem- 
bered that trees on this stock must have rich 
top-dressings, and no digging among the roots, 
There is still too much hard pruning done. On 
fairly good land trees on the Paradise, if not 
hacked about teo much, will make good-sized | 
trees, and bear heavy crops of very fine fruit, 
Old trees should be grubbed up, and, if possible, 
new sites prepared for young trees. In the case 
of wall-trees, where trees must be planted on 
the old sites, the soil should be changed, and 
provision made to prevent the roots running} 
down to the subsoil. Rivers’ Karly Nectarine} 
is likely to be in demand both for walls and in- 
side planting. From what I have seen of it this} 
will be a valuable sort for market work. = || 


Vegetable garden.—Tree-leaves are ex- 
cellent for making hot-beds and for forcing on 
Seakale and Rhubarb, when forced outside, and 
a good store of these should be raked up and 
placed in reserve, ready for use. Dry Oak-| 
leaves are useful for blanching Lettuce and) 
Endive, and a sure protector from frest, which) 
often, when severe, injures both these plants 
outside. August-sown Cauliflowers should be) 
pricked out in frames or in some position where | 
protection can be given. The late Celery) 
will now be earthed up to blanch, unless. 
the plants set out were very late. Very often. 
these are planted on the surface, and the blanch- | 
ing of this late crop may be effected with dry 
leaves, if available, with a few evergreen 
branches laid on the top to keep the wind from | 
blowing the leaves away. When this is done. 
the rows may be near together, as the soil will 
not be disturbed, I have ashes and burnt earth 
to trench this late crop, with good results, as 
the Celery comes out so clean and free from 
blemish from insects, etc. Root crops, such 
Carrots and Beets, are usually stored toward 
the end of October. But there is no necessit 
to be in a hurry about it, as it takes a y 
severe frost to influence Carrots or Beet. Swill, 
it is best not to expose either of those crops f0 | 
very severe frost. They should be packed in| 
sand if stored in a building. E. HospaYr, | 
























































































































THE COMING WEHE’S WORE, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


October 31st.—Potted up a few plants of | 
Chervil for winter flavour. Filled several boxes | 
with Mint roots for forcing, and potted wp | 
several strong roots of Tarragon. Top-dresset 
Cucumbers in warm-house. Planted French 
Beans in pots in forcing-house. Tied up a 
of Bath Cos Lettuces, and covered the plan 
with dry Oak-leaves to blanch. Raked W 
leaves for making hot-beds for forcing Aspara 
gus, etc. Cut down Asparagus plants intende 
for early forcing. 


November ist.—Planted Tulips in beds and | 
borders. Lifted Gladioli and placed in shed 
complete ripening. Made up a hot-bed 
Asparagus. Watered open-air Mushroom 
with warm liquid-manure, and added a li 
to the covering of litter. Finished heeling in late 
Broccoli. Took up a lot of late Cauliflowers, 
and planted in deep cold-pit. The light wit 
not be put on till frost comes. Stirred the 
surface soil among Violets in frames, 2 
watered with liquid-manure. 


November 2nd.—Moved a lot of Deutsent 
Perle Azaleas to warm-house. We wan 
flowers at Christmas. Shifted on Primulas 
Cinerarias for late blooming, including a k 
Primula obconica grandiflora just coming 
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_ bloom, Looked over late Grapes to cut out bad 
berries. Pot-Vines, consisting of Black Ham- 
', burghs and Foster’s Seedling, are now resting 
» outside. They have been pruned and top- 
' dressed with turf and artificial manure. Moved 
’ Heliotropes coming into bloom to shelf near 
)  giass. 
| November 3rd.—Potted more Lily of the 
» Valley, and plunged outside for the present. 
| Exposure to a low temperature fora time seems 
| to concentrate their energies when the time 
comes for starting. Potted a lot of roots of 
Chicory for forcing in Mushroom-house. Filled 
a frame on hot-bed with strong Asparagus roots. 
Rearranged conservatory. It is wonderful what 
a relief if is to make changes when one enters 
into the spirit of the thing. The same plants 

) in the same positions are very monotonous. 


November 4th.—Chrysanthemums struck late, 








THE HYMENOCALLIS. 


THE cultural requirements of Hymenocallises 
are simple, a sunny position, a rich, loamy soil, 
and plenty of water, especially during active 
growth, affording all they need to keep them 
in health. They multiply freely by developing 
offsets, and they are not impatient of root- 


and longer flower-tube and in being less 
fragrant. 

H. Harristana is a small plant, bearing 
sometimes only one, usually two or three, erect 
flowers, with a green tube 4 inches long, narrow 
segments nearly as long, and a loose, film-like 
cup with stamens nearly 2 inches long. It is 


disturbance. 


sides of the cup. 
Ismene. 


H. AmaAncars.—The Peruvian 




















2 and taken up with a single stem with one fine every year at Lima when it is in flower. It 
) flower at the top in 6-inch pots, are more effec- | thrives in a position similar to that which suits 
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Hymenocall 


tive than the tall plants we used to grow. A 
few good specimens are grown for isolation, but | 
the majority of our plants will be small in the | 
future. Trenched vacant ground as opportunity | 

Serves. Commenced to rearrange trees on 
Peach walls. The trees are getting crowded, 
and several have been condemned and will be 
removed. 


November 5th.—Planted Rivers’ Early Nec- 
_tarine and Hale’s Early Peach in new house 
intended for forcing. Commenced lifting the 
roots in a house of black Hamburgh Vines, from 
_ which the fruit has been cut. Trenched up a 
lot of Horse Radish and laid it under north wall, 
| where it can easily be obtained when required. 
Cieared out an old bed from Mushroom-house to 
/Make room for Seakale and Rhubarb, when the 
crowns are ripe enough to move. 










“The English Flower Garden.”—éth Edition 
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the Belladonna. The bulb is larger than that 
of Emperor Daffodil, and the colour of the flower 
is rich, deep yellow, with six green stripes on 
the corona, 

H. CALATHINA is the Ismene calathina of 
gardens. As a garden plant it ranks next to 
H. Amancaes, being a vigorous grower if 
planted against a warm wall out-of-doors or in 
an unheated frame, forming in summer masses 
of glossy green, Amaryllis-like foliage, and 
developing tall scapes bearing umbels of from 
two to five flowers, white, with green stripes. 
It is one of the supposed parents of H. macro- 
stephana. Itisa native of the Andes of Peru 
and Bolivia, and was a popular garden plant 
sixty years ago. 

H. Carip@a, a large-bulbed plant with strap- 
shaped leaves, and an umbel of about a dozen 
thin-looking flowers. It is not one of the best, 
although not uncommon in cultivation, no doubt 
owing to its being common in the West Indies, 
whence it was first introduced in 1730. H. ex- 
pansa, also a native of the West Indies, differs 
only from H. caribea in its narrower leaves 


H. ANDREANA is worth attention, for its 
flowers are of gossamer-like texture and snow- 
white, with six lines of green running down the 
It formerly bore the name of 


Daffodil, 
Golden Pancratium, or Narcissus Amancaes of 
botanists and others, is one of the most interest- 
ing of all bulbs. It is such a favourite with the 
Peruvians that one of their greatest festivals, 
called the Festival of the Amancaes, is held 













almost hardy at Kew, being quite at home inan 
unheated frame ; itis also grown in pots in a 
cool-house. 

H. LACERA, better known as Pancratium 
rotatum, is a native of the Southern United 
States, where it is said to grow in swamps. It 
is very similar in all its parts to H. Harrisiana, 
and, like it, will thrive in a greenhouse or cold- 
frame. Another North American species is 
H. crassifolia, which has strap-shaped leaves 
each two inches wide, and in most characters 
is like H. caribsea. 

H. Lirrorais.—This plant is known in 
gardens under a variety of names—viz., adnata, 
americana, Deleuili, etc. It is frequently sent 
home by Orchid collectors, and there are good 
reasons for believing that it has been carried 
from its western home to the West African 
coast, where it is now wild, and is known to 
botanists as H. senegambica. It has large bulbs, 
and the whole flower is of the most delicate, 
film-like texture and pure white. Herbert, who 
called this species H. adnata, says, ‘‘It is so 
hardy that an offset which I set against the 
front wall of a stove grew vigorously there, and 
although the snow lay some weeks upon it the 
first winter, its leaves were not killed quite to 
the ground, and it grew into a tuft with many 
offsets, and flowers most summers.” Has it 
been tried outside by any recent grower ? 

H. Macueana.—A hardy species, at any rate 
as hardy as the Belladonna Lily. It is wortha 
place in the garden where crowded, arching, 
glossy, green, strap-shaped leaves and numerous 
long scapes bearing umbels of greenish-white, 
Daffodil-like flowers 3 inches across, are always 
decorative. It is an ideal plant for a recess 
against a large building. 

Hl. MACROSTEPHANA.—This plant has become 
almost as popular as the Eucharis. Large 
batches of it are grown in market nurseries, its 
houquet-like bunches of white, fragrant flowers 
finding a ready sale. It isan excellent specimen 
pot-plant for the stove, and it is equally happy 
when planted in a border in a warm-house. Its 
bulbs are clustered, the leaves are numerous, 
each 2 feet or more long by 3 inches in width, 
and glossy green. The flowers are borne on 
stcut scapes, each about 18 inches high, forming 
a crowded umbel a foot across, each flower 
having a tube 3 inches long, a cup 2 inches long 
and wide, and linear segments 4 inches long. 
The origin of the plant is doubtful. It is 
emphatically a plant for every stove. It 
flowers most profusely, perhaps, about March, 
but I have seen it in flower nearly all the year 
round. 

H. sprcrosA.—A well-known stove species, 
very similar in general character to H. ovata 
and H. tubiflora, differing mainly in the length 
of the flower-tube and thicker leaves. It forms 
a large specimen if treated liberally, and is one 
of the best of bulbous plants for warm-houses, 
its bold, handsome, bright green leaves being 
persistent, whilst its large umbels of white, 
fragrant flowers are freely produced several 
times a year. The scape is flattened, over a foot 
long, and it bears an umbel of about a dozen 
fragrant white flowers, with a greenish tube. 
This plant is a native of the West Indies, 
whence it was introduced about a century ago. 

H. ovata.—This is commonly known as H. 
or Pancratium fragrans. It differs mainly from 
H. speciosa in its shorter flower-segments. For 
garden purposes there is little to choose between 
them. It is also West Indian. 

H. TUBIFLORA is not unlike H. speciosa, but 
is easily recognised when in flower by its tube, 
which is 8 inches long. Its leaves have a 
shorter, thinner blade too, and a longer petiole 
than either H. speciosa or H. ovata. Itisa 
native of South America, and was first intro- 
duced into cultivation about 1803 from bulbs 
taken in a captured French vessel from Cayenne. 
Both this and the two preceding species like 
plenty of water all the year round. 








Phlox Drummondi in autumn.— 
The value of these plants in the garden in 
autumn cannot be overrated, the more so 
when they are late planted in good soil 
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and allowed to grow freely. At the present 
time (October) we have a large quantity 
growing from seed sown in April, fine 
seedlings being pricked into places in which 
they are to flower from the seed boxes, and 
nothing can be moreattractive. ‘‘ Geraniums ” 
are far less interesting.—J. Crook. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


oo 


CARNATIONS AND ROSES IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 


Many think a garden cannot be made effective 
during the summer without tender plants. Ido 
not mean to say that they are not helpful, but 
they can be done without, and in gardens 
where glass accommodation is limited one 
often sees hardy plants of all kinds used to 
the best advantage. I was impressed with this 
fact at the end of August, when looking over 
the gardens at Honeycott House, near Mine- 
head. No tender plants were used. Several 
beds were filled with Carnations, large masses 
of one colour, bright reds, pinks, and whites ; 
and Mrs. R. Hole was growing grandly, and full 
of bloom, and at this late period the beds were 
very gay, and promised to continue for a long 
time. The Carnations are layered and replanted 
every other year, and evidently the soil and 
method of growing were right, judging by the 
vigorous growth. Roses also play a most im- 
portant part in the adornment of this garden, as 
they are growing in many ways. When I saw 
this garden many of the summer flowers were 
over, although in the flower and glass-house 
there was a grand show. In some beds on the 
turf were many kinds of Tea Roses full of 
bloom, and between the Roses Mignonette. 
J. Croox. 


Growing Ourisia coccinea ( Kiddei ).— 
This often proves difficult to cultivate satisfac- 
torily, and what suits it in one garden seems in 
another to exercise a pernicious effect on it. 
We have seen it growing vigorously and flower- 
ing profusely in heavy red loam in an open 
rockery without a particle of shade, and in 
another case doing equally well in porous peat 
in a shady situation. It is only by trying 
different methods as regards situation and soil 
that you can hope to fiad out how to supply its 
wants in your garden. We should recommend 
your planting a portion in loam, with which 
sufficient sand has been mixed to render it fairly 
porous, and to plant firmly, letting the situation 
be such that the plant gets the sun for at least 
a little time in the day. The root-run must be 
deep and moist, and for this reason a site in the 
lower portion of a rock garden, where large 
stones keep the soil in an equable condition of 
moisture, should suit it. You might also try a 
portion in a still more open position, when the 
behaviour of the different plants would soon 


indicate which conditions were the most favour- 
able. 


Michaelmas Daisies under trees 
(Cauldwell).—We cannot say that we think 
Michaelmas Daisies, Oriental Poppies, and 
Chrysanthemums would grow well under Labur- 
nums and Golden Elders. They would be in 
soil permeated by the roots of the trees, and, 
therefore, incapable of affording them the neces- 
sary nutriment. Secondly, they would suffer 
from being shaded; not, indeed, the dense 
shade of evergreen trees, but enough to act as a 
deterrent to flower production. And, lastly, 
the drip from overhead branches would be 
antagonistic to the well-being of herbaceous 
plants. Of the three subjects you mention, the 
one most likely to give a certain measure of 
satisfaction is the Oriental Poppy, as this would 
make much of its growth before the overhead 
foliage had fully expanded. If you could plant 
these things just outside the spread of the 
branches they would, doubtless, succeed admir- 
a ly. 

Growing Crinum Powelli (4. H. 
Miils).—Crinum Powelli succeeds well under 
cool greenhouse treatment—in fact, in sheltered 
spots in the south-west it can be grown 
entirely in the open air. We have also seen it 
quite hardy in the Midlands. It is not parti- 
cular as to soil, but a fibrous loam with a small 
addition of silver-sand and leaf-mould is 
perhaps the best compost to use. The bulbs 


may be potted at any time, and the size of pot 
determined by that of the bulb. It is well not 
to use a large pot at first, one that will give a 
clear space of 24 inches from the bulb to the 
edge of the pot being amply large enough. As 
the bulb grows it must be potted on. Crinums 
flower best when pot-bound and make such 
strong root-growth that they often burst their 
pots. When making strong leaf-growth or 
flowering the plants should be given a copious 
supply of water, but when resting they may be 
partially dried off. ; 

Growing bulbs (S. Capel).—You should 
plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, and Crocuses 
now for spring blooming. The Hyacinths will 
not produce fine spikes a second year whatever 
treatment you may give them. You may take 
them up after their foliage has died down, and 
plant them in a reserve bed, where they will 
produce spikes that may be useful for cutting. 
The other bulbs may be left in position or lifted 
when the foliage has withered, stored in a dry 
place, and replanted the following autumn. If 
your soil is of a very clayey consistency, you 
might lighten it by mixing road-grit, old lime 
rubble, or some such material with it, while its 
poorness could be counteracted by a good dress- 
ing of stable-manure. 


THE WHITE MARGUERITE AT COWES. 


I sEND you a photograph of a plant of 
Marguerite in a garden at Cowes. The plant is 


ACB se 


Marguerite in the Isle of Wight. From a photograph by 


Miss E. M, Mynor, Weatheroak Hall, Alvechurch. 


two years old, and when photographed in 
July there were 1,471 blooms on it, and it 
commenced flowering on Christmas Day. 
EK. M. Mynor. 
Weatheroak Hall, Alvechurch. 


Plan of garden (H#.)—The plan of the 
garden is well thought out, and, we think, 
difficult to alter for the better. Possibly two 
beds, each side of the walk between the pergola 
and sundial, instead of three, might be an im- 
provement, while the two on the near side of 
the sundial might be merged into one. Tea 
Roses, underplanted with Pansies, are especially 
beautiful. Saxifrages, Aubrietias, and Myosotis 
are charming groundwork subjects in the spring, 
but they have not the staying powers of the 
Tufted Pansies. Yellow Tulips, surfaced with 
Aubrietia violacea, make a pretty effect, as do 
the Poet’s Daffodils rising from a carpet of 
Myosotis dissitiflora. If the bulbs are planted 
somewhat thinly, or in clumps, there is no 
reason why herbaceous subjects should not be 
grown between them, as the Myosotis could be 
pulled up as soon as it has passed out of flower, 
and before the herbaceous plants have spread 
their foliage to any extent. A gorgeous 
autumnal effect is obtained by associating 
Lobelia fulgens with Salvia patens. The former 
would probably be best lifted and stored ina box 
in a frame during the winter, while the 
latter would have to be lifted and stored at the 
same season. ‘These could be planted between 
the bulbs in the late spring. Alstrcemerias of 
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the hybrid section are especially lovely both for 
garden decoration and as cut flowers, and are 
perfectly hardy if planted 6 inches or more deep. 

White Madonna Lilies and the scarlet Turk’s- - 
cap Lily are most effective, while Coreopsis 
grandifiora, Gaillardia grandiflora, and the 
Peach-leaved Campanula, both white and | 
double white forms, are excellent for border or | 
vase. Erigeron speciosus, with its lavender | 
stars, is an almost continuous bloomer and most | 
useful for floral arrangements, associating 
charmingly with white flowers. The old double 
white Rocket also has an extended season of 
bloom if its first flower-spikes are removed as _ 
soon as they wither, and its delightful fragrance 
is always welcome. In the early summer 
the hybrid Aquilegias, with their exquisite | 
shades of colouring and their graceful shapes, | 
are a dream of beauty, and are not to 

be surpassed for indoor decoration, for which | 
Gypsophila paniculata, with its delicate floral | 
tracery, is almost indispensable, while, in the 
border, it is equally admirable. It is astonish- | 
ing what an amount can be cut from a single | 
large plant without creating any visible bare- | 
ness, if this operation is carefully performed. 
Irises, of the Flag, Spanish, and English sections, 
are exceedingly decorative, both inside and out, 
the early Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride and the | 
late scarlet G. Brenchleyensis, Montbretia 
crocosmizflora, and the tall Cape Hyacinth 
(Galtonia candicans) being equally valuable in 
the open air and in the house. For autumn | 
flowering the Starworts, Aster Ame llus | 
bessarabicus and A. ericoides, not being | 
rampant varieties, may be introduced | 
into beds of limited size without danger | 
of their unduly encroaching upon the | 
other occupants, while their flowers are | 
always acceptable. The branching 
flower-sprays of A. cordifolius and those 
of the lofty-growing A. Novi-Belgi 
Robert Parker, when arranged loosely 
in tall vases, have an exceedingly grace- 
ful effect. 


Clematises over a bridge.— 
Across some ornamental water is a 
wooden bridge, and I want to plant a 
Clematis at each end to coverit. I want 
the Clematises to be kinds that do not 
require pruning, and should like one 
white or lilac and the other pink or 
rose-colour. Which would you recom- 
mend, and should they be planted now ? 
The side of the bridge faces east. — 
A. E. Saaw. 3 

*,* We do not quite understand your 
meaning when you say you want a 
Clematis that does not require pruning. 
Possibly you may be referring to the 
practice of cutting back the Jackmani 
section in the winter, in order to get 
the new wood, on which these flower, pushed 
out from near the roots, instead of from some 
height up the old wood. Such pruning is not, | 
however, a necessity, and is only done in order 
to furnish the lower part of the plant. For a | 
white Clematis there is no species so well fitted 
for your purpose as C. montana, though some 
of the lanuginosa section have immense white 
and lavender blossoms, but do not possess the 
vigour of the first mentioned. We fear you 
will not be able to procure a rose-coloured 
Clematis to associate with the white for clothing | 
your bridge. C. Viorna coccinea has scarlet 
flowers, but rarely extends its growth over 
5 feet or 6 feet. 


Failure of Lilium auratum (W. 
Neighbour).—Your Lilium auratum bulbs were 
evidently not in a sufficiently vigorous state of 
health to stand the strain of flower production, 
which is a greater tax upon the strength of the 
bulb than leaf bearing, and demands a certain 
reserve of vigour. Seed production, again, 
takes more out of a plant than flower bearing. 
It is impossible to give a definite cause for the 
failure. The bulbs themselves may have become | 
unduly weakened before you procured them, 
or their treatment while in your greenhouse 
may have produced their collapse. The atmos- 
phere may have been too arid ; they may have 
been kept too dry or too wet. It is always well 
when potting these Lilies to leave a space of al 
inch or 1} inches at the top of the pot, which 
should be filled with rich soil when the plants 
commence to push out their stem roots, which 
they will do before they form their flower-buds. 
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These stem-roots work in the rich compost, and 
the plants at once benefit from the increased 
food supply. Weak liquid fertilisers applied 
often are also effectual in keeping the plants in 
vigorous health during flower production. L. 
auratum often has its stems flattened or 
fasciated at the top. These fasciated stems 
sometimes bear a large number of flowers, but 
generally too close together, and bunched up to 
produce a graceful effect. 


OROHIDS, 


CYPRIPEDIUMS. 


WHETHER considered botanically or from an 
ordinary point of view, this is the most distinct 
genus of Orchids in existence. It is easy to 
confound many of the genera, but anyone may 
tell a Cypripedium at a glance though not versed 
much in Orchids. No cther has lent itself so 
readily to the skill of the hybridist, the number 
of crosses effected among the different species 
being simply overwhelming. In such a host of 
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both in the shape and size of the flowers. For 
instance, the bellatulum group, with their seg- 
ments all of about the same size, differ widely 
from the caudatum section, with smallish sepals 
and petals elongated to a surprising extent, 
while the tiny flowers of C. Schlimi are of a 
totally different style of beauty from those of 
the beautiful C. Stonei or Morganie. Between 
these there are innumerable forms that to 
describe fully would need a volume, to say 
nothing of the many hardy herbaceous kinds, 
natives of the temperate regions. Many of the 
tropical kinds are naturally epiphytal, but 
under cultivation they are found to thrive best 
with a fairly substantial compost. The culture 
of C. bellatulum and its allies has been recently 
referred to in GARDENING, and the following is 
not intended to apply to these. The majority 
of the Indian and American kinds are free- 
rooting, vigorous plants. When first imported 
the greater portion of the roots will often be 
found to be dead, or nearly so, and the first 
consideration will be to induce the formation of 
new ones. 
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A new Lady Slipper (Cypripedium leucochilum Godseffianum). 


plants naturally enough there are a few that can 
only be tolerated on account of their botanical 
interest, being sombre and dull in colouring and 
not to be compared with an ordinary greenhouse 
plant for beauty. On the other hand, there are 
in the genus some of the most magnificent and 
handsome flowersimaginable. Many are almost 
priceless, while others are common enough 
to be within the reach of all, some of the 
earlier but beautiful hybrids now being obtain- 
able at very low prices. The genus is very 
widely distributed over considerable portions of 
both hemispheres, some from the colder regions, 
but the majority of the kinds from tropical 
countries. CO, Calceolus, the English Lady’s 
Slipper, is the species upon which the genus 
was founded many years ago by Linneus, and 
although practically extinct as a wild plant, this 
ig still cultivated in collections of hardy Orchids. 
The pouch or lip from which this obviously takes 
its popular name is the distinguishing character- 
istic of the genus, while the dorsal sepal in most 
instances is also very conspicuous. But, not- 
withstanding this, there is a very great variety 





Various modes of effecting this have been 
recommended. The best plan I have tried is to 
lay the plants out for a week or two upon a 
moist stage in a warm-house, as this freshens 
up the foliage considerably. After this they are 
potted up into as small pots as possible, using 
clean crocks and keeping the base of the plant a 
little above the rims. They are then plunged 
in Moss or else a very thin surfacing is given 
over the crocks and lightly dewed overhead 
daily. Any that are naturally weak growers 
and difficult to establish are better without the 
Sphagnum, for a time at least, keeping the 
crocks moist by watering several times daily. 
As soon as roots are seen to be starting a 
little Moss must, however, be given, while the 
stronger growers may be lightly surfaced over 
with peat and Sphagnum mixed. This will 
usually suffice for the first year, and if 


during this time the plants produce roots 
plentifully, they are then, comparatively 
speaking, safe. Early in the succeeding 


spring they must be carefully repotted, 
avoiding snapping the roots or disturbing them 


more than is absolutely necessary. The 
strongest growers may be given a compost con- 
sisting of equal parts of good fibrous loam, peat, 
and chopped Sphagnum, with a plentiful admix- 
ture of charcoal or potsherds, but no sand, for 
although this material continues to be recom- 
mended, I have never found any but harm 
accrue to the plants from its use. Smaller or 
weaker growers will do better for the first few 
seasons at least without any loam, using 
instead equal parts of peat and Sphagnum. 
The drainage in all cases must be carefully 
attended to, filling the pots to at least half 
their depth and covering this with a layer of 
the rough portions of the Sphagnum Moss. 
At subsequent repottings cut away all decayed 
roots with a sharp knife, and pick out any of 
the old soil that has become sour and close. If 
through any cause, such as a waterlogged com- 
post or over-watering, the plants get intoareally 
bad state at the roots, they should be shaken 
clean out of the compost and all adhering parts 
washed away. Carefully preserve what few 
roots may be still alive, and after thoroughly 
washing and drying them, treat them as ad- 
vised for newly-imported plants, excepting as 
to laying them out, which will not usually be 
necessary. The early spring months should 
be chosen for this operation, but, rather than 
leave them for any length of time in such 
condition, I should not hesitate to repot at any 
season. 

All the tufted evergreen Cypripedes may be 
safely propagated by division, using a thin, keen 
blade to separate the rhizome and retaining a few 
roots to each piece. They all delight ina shady, 
moist atmosphere while growing, and do not 
like much watering overhead. At the roots, on 
the other hand, they can hardly be over-watered 
when healthy and in full growth. During winter 
less is needed, but even then they require much 
more than the majority of Orchids, and no dry- 
ing off is at any time to be recommended. The 
temperature required by the various species 
differs a good deal, although many of the kinds 
are not in the least fastidious in this respect, 
and this will be best referred to under the head- 
ings of the separate species noted from time to 
time. Amateurs commencing their culture can- 
not do better than grow the cheaper ordinary 
kinds at first, taking up the culture of the rarer 
and more difficult species after some experience 
has been gained. They will find in them an in- 
teresting and beautiful class of plants that pro- 
duce a return in flower more than proportionate 
to the little trouble that is needed to grow them 
well: 

The kind illustrated is a new and very beau- 
tiful one. Its mere size alone is sufficient to 
attract attention, but the upper arching sepal 
and the petals are of a lovely creamy-white 
colour, heavily blotched with reddish-purple 
and maroon, while the large pouch is of a 
pure and spotless ivory-white. The actual 
flower from which the: photograph was made 
was a prominent feature in the Jubilee bouquet 
presented to Her Majesty by Messrs. Sander 
and Co., of St. Albans. d, 





Trichopilia tortilis.—This pretty species 
with its singular twisted segments does well in 
a shady, moist position in the Cattleya-house, 
and though liking abundant moisture while 
growing freely, may easily be over-watereu 
during winter. The roots are not very strong 
or any too freely produced, so care is needed to 
keep the compost clean and open, so as to ensure 
ample aération right through the ball. Where 
duly shaded, the closer they are to the glass the 
better, but they cannot stand direct sunlight. 
T. tortilis is a native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1835. 


Epidendrum Brassavola. —As_ indi- 
cated by the specific name, the flowers of this 
plant bear a considerable resemblance to those 
of a Brassavola. They are produced from the 
apex of the pseudo-bulb upon a tall erect scape, 
and are each upwards of 4 inches across. The 
sepals and petals are rich brownish-yellow, the 
narrowly heart-shaped lip being rosy-purple in 
front, yellowish-white with deeper lines at the 
base. It makes a handsome specimen when 
well grown. It is by no means a difficult plant 
to grow, thriving well at the coolest end of the 
Cattleya-house and needing plenty of water 
while growing, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


LILAC GROUPS. 


THERE are few flowers more intimately asso- 
ciated with our youthful reminiscences than the 
Lilac. In those days the march of time was 
measured rather by the coming of the flowers 
than by the arbitrary calendar of the months. 
There was the time of the Snowdrops, the time 
of the Daffodils, the old double Daffodils that 
grew in a certain well-remembered field, and 
loom through the distance of years as vastly 
larger and of brighter gold than any to be found 
at the present day. Then came the time of the 
Lilac, the gracious spring-time, when the air 
was odorous with its countless flower-clusters 
and the Laburnum’s golden shower drooped 
from every spray of the old trees that grew in 
the corners of the cottage gardens, and the 
double pink Thorn blossomed, its precincts 
murmurous with the booming of the burly 
cockchafers that in the gloaming circled around 
its flower-laden branches. 

The common Lilac, the ornamental qualities 
of which the accompanying illustration affords 
evidence, is an old-fashioned flower, and is, 
fortunately, widely distributed throughout the 


away at once into growth instead of remaining 
dormant for some months. If, however, the 
succeeding summer prove hot and dry, the 
autumn-planted bushes will be found to stand 
the strain far better than those planted in the 
spring unless the latter are copiously watered 
at intervals. Before planting you should well 
break up and manure the soil, and should be 
careful to treat the plants liberally for a year or 
two, by which time they should have gota good 
hold of the soil and be growing freely. Atten- 
tion bestowed during the early stages of growth 
of a Holly-hedge is well repaid by the after 
results. If neglected at first the plants fail to 
start well, and a satisfactory result is rarely 
attained. The distance apart that you plant 
will have to depend on the size of your Hollies, 
but do not overcrowd. The young bushes, if all 
goes well with them, will soon grow into each 
other and form a hedge that has no peer for 
impenetrability and shelter. 


Rhododendrons of good colour,—I 
shall be much obliged if you will let me have, in 
your paper, a list of about eight Rhododendrons 
which will blend in colour with each other, from 
the deepest red to palest pink. They are fora 
shrubbery in a conspicuous place near the 








house, and must be carefully planted. If any 





length and breadth of England. It isa favourite 
with the cottagers, who, indeed, possess a fine 
discrimination in their appreciation of sweet- 
scented plants, as manifested by the Madonna 
Lilies, nowhere so fine as in cottage gardens, 
sweet Rockets, Pinks, Carnations, ‘Myrtles, 
Roses, Sweet Brier, Bergamot, and other per- 
fume-giving subjects which are to be found 
growing in their gardens. Many villages it is 
a pleasure to walk through in the spring-time, 
if only for the scent of the great Lilac bushes 
that lean over the winding road and embower 
the cottages with their prodigal blossoming, in 
some instances, as in the case not far from where 
I write, having attained such stature that their 
topmost flower-shoots overtop the ridges of the 
thatched roofs. F., 





_Planting evergreen hedge (A. Z£. 
Shaw).—Hollies may be planted now or in the 
Spring ; both seasons have their advantages and 
disadvantages. With early autumn planting, 
such as at the present time, the plants ought to 
make a certain amount of root growth before 
becoming dormant during the winter, which 
should enable them to endure the cold weather 
unharmed. The advocates of spring planting 
affirm with truth that when this operation is 
carried out as the sap is rising the plants start 


A fine Lilac bush in Wiltshire. 


of the eight you mention are likely to grow tall, 
will you please mention the fact, as they should 
be placed behind. I should wish the eight to 
flower at the same time. They are to face 
south-west.—EK. G. B. 

*,” The following are eight good named 
Rhododendrons, quite hardy : Michael Waterer 
and Princess of Wales, crimson ; Sydney Herbert 
and Vesuvius, scarlet; Princéss May and 
Everestianum, lilac; The Bride and Delica- 
tissimum, white. The Rhododendron you refer 
to is very probably R. Wighti, one of the 
Himalayan Khododendrons. 

Pyrus japonica in the open.—Will you 
kindly tell me whether Pyrus japonica ever 
grows satisfactorily as ashrub? In the absence 
of wall space I have two plants on a wire fence. 
The fence is crowded with Honeysuckle, Clem- 
atis, Roses, Jasmine, Virginian Creeper, etc. 
On account of the competition of the other 
plant life, which is very vigorous, it is difficult 
to train the Pyrus japonica espalier-wise, which 
was the original intention. Would the plants 
if lifted be likely to do as shrubs? Lifting 
would be quite possible, as the plants are only 
in their sixth year.—BEVERLEY. 

*,* Pyrus japonica will succeed perfectly 
if planted as a shrub in the open ground, that 





‘is if the conditions as to soil, etc., are favourable, 











It thrives best in a deep, fairly moist. loam 
provided it is not at all waterlogged. On the 
other hand, in dry sandy or gravelly soils this 
Pyrus will not flourish, though it will hold its 
own under very adverse conditions. The Pyrus 
naturally forms a dense bush, and though, of 
course, it does not commence flowering so early 
in the season as where grown on a sunny wall, 
yet its brightly coloured blossoms are thoroughly 
appreciated, even if they do not put in an 
appearance till the spring. Then its period of 
blooming is spread over a longer time than that 
of many hardy shrubs, for the individual flowers 
last a good while in perfection, and besides this 
a succession is usually kept up for some time. 
The two plants in question having so long had 
the support of the fence should, when trans- 
planted, be secured to a good stake. They will, 
however, soon push up suckers and make their 
position secure. 





Plants for border (Kent).—We think 
that the plants mentioned in reply to ‘*M. 8.” 
(page 502), to which you refer, would suit your 
requirements, the only difference in the borders 
being that yours is about 3 feet narrower. If 
you read the article in question again you will 
see that the English names of most of the plants 





recommended are given, the Latin names being 
only substituted in cases where they are better 
known than their English equivalents. How- 
ever, we will, as you wish it, give you the 
English names of such plants as were referred 
to by their Latin cognomens. Lilium excelsum 
is known as_ the Nankeen Lily ; Gypsophila 
paniculata as the Chalk Plant; Statice latifolia 
as the Broad-leaved Sea Lavender ; Rudbeckia 
Newmani as Newman’s Cone-flower ; Starwort 
is another name for the Michaelmas Daisy. 
The English name for Lobelia cardinalis is 
the Cardinal-flower; that of the Gaillardia is 
Blanket-flower; that of the Delphinium is 
Larkspur, and that of Galega, Goat’s Rue. 
Campanulas are Bell-flowers ; Pyrethrum uli- 
ginosum is the Moon Daisy ; Coreopsis grandi- 
flora, the large-flowered Tickseed ; Alstrcemerias, 
Peruvian Lilies ; Erigeron, Flea-bane ; Lychnis, 
Campion ; and Doronicum, Leopard’s-bane. In 
ordering plants, however, we advise you, in- 
stead of specifying your wish to purchase Chalk- 
plants and large-flowered Tickseed, to use the 
better known Latin names of Gypsophila and 
Coreopsis, which are familiar to all nurserymen, 
whereas their little used English names are not. 
The advice we gave to “M. S.,” as to the 
positions in the border most suitable for the 
various plants, will be equally applicable in 
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your case, with the exception that your border 
eing narrower, not more than two rows, or 
clumps, will be able to be planted in its breadth. 
These, of course, should be varied as we advised, 
and not planted in lines any length. The plants 
we advocated are all of good colours, some 
being exceptionally vivid, whilst others are 
of equally pleasing, though less pronounced 
tints. As to being of ‘‘neat and tidy 
growth,” none of the subjects mentioned are of 
ungainly habit, though the latter require ade- 
quate support, to prevent them being beaten 
down by strong winds accompanied by heavy 
rain. ‘These supports should be supplied to the 
plants before their growth is completed, and the 
shoots loosely fastened to them, the too common 
practice of waiting until a plant isin flower, and 
then binding it tightly to a stake, producing a 
bunched-up appearance that is distressing to the 
artistic eye, and renders the subject powerless 
to express its natural beauty. Your expression 
of the wish that the flowers should be of the 
*“cut and come again” sort leads us to infer that 
you intend supplying the house with cut flowers 
from this border. ‘This, to a certain extent, 
you may well do, but though most of the varie- 
ties mentioned are bountiful bloomers, we should 
suggest that the more you cut the less will you 
be able to come again. It is a pity to spoil the 
effect of a border by wholesale cutting for 
indoor decoration. Where cut flowers in 
quantity are required for this purpose a surplus 
stock should be grown in the kitchen garden or 
in a spare border. You may 
procure the plants you require 
from any nurseryman who adver- 
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short Grass from a lawn constantly cast over 
soil or between summer crops, and either used 
asa mulch to check evaporation and prevent 
or lightly forked in, helps to 
fibre. Vhen lawns are mowed 
every week weed-seeds are created to 
foul the soil. Sawdust would be a very 
bad material to intermix, as it breeds fungus 
pests. One way of ameliorating the condition 
of clay is to burn some every winter. Indeed, 
in some gardens a huge body of fire once 
secured, by piling up wood-faggots, and on that | 
coal and coke, then on that the clay as the fire 
extends, is always kept going, and the burning 
entirely changes the texture of the soil, and 
renders it porous. Still, such a method is not 
at all practicable in a small garden, and in a 
populous district, as it would be an intolerable 
nuisance. We advise you not to be in too much 
haste to work it, except where absolutely need- 
ful. Should we have a wet winter, clay soil is 
far best left untouched till the spring. But 
you may take advantage of its present dryness, 
or frost later, to spread over it the dressings as 
advised.—A, D. 
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AN AIRY BOWER. 


Tuts little creeper-clad bower with its stone 
table is pretty, and in the country it comes 
from (Portugal) no doubt its shade is very 
welcome ; but it would not be less so in our 





country in points and positions commanding 


beauty of its present blooms. The large 
Rhododendrons which form the background of 
the illustration have protected the ily from 
all wind. The tallest flower-spike measures 
10 feet, but the other three spikes are over 9 feet. 
The flowers average 14 on each spike, and the 
finest flowers measured from 10 inches to 
12 inches across when in perfection.—Mrs, H. 
TREMAYNE, Morval, Cornwall. 

Potting soil.—One of the difficulties that 
the owners of small gardens, especially when 
situated in the immediate vicinity of towns, have 
to contend with is to get suitable potting soil. 
For though ordinary garden soil, such as is 
obtainable from ground where vegetables are 
grown, will answer as a makeshift when it is 
enriched with manure and leaf-mould, yet it is 
well to bear in mind that the roots of plants 
when grown in pots have access to only a very 
limited amount of material, so that to obtain 
anything approaching the best results the soil 
should be new and of good quality. The vege- 
table matter consisting of the close mass of Grass 
roots contained in the top-spit from a common 
or a pasture is just the material that suits most 
plants. Not only does the decayed vegetable 
fibre present in soil of this description afford the 
best food for the generality of plants, but it also 
keeps the material open and porous, and in a con- 
dition that admits of the roots ramifying freely 
in it ; consequently, even those who grow only 
a limited number of pot plants will find that 
money expended in procuring good soil is well 
spent. The present time, when 
the roots of the various Grasses 
are getting matured, is the best 





tises herbaceous subjects. The 
latest time for planting is in the 
spring, just as the plants are 
starting into growth. It is im- 
possible to tell you the exact 
distances apart that you should 
set the various plants, but you 
must remember that strong 
growers want more space than 
weak growers. 

Improving clay soils 
(Clapham).—It has been found 
from long experience that it is 
most difficult to change the 
texture of any stiff soil. Clay is 
simply the component parts of 
disintegrated rocks that are 
deficient in Silicate or sand. 
Some soils are all sand, some all 
clay, or soft pasty particles 
without sand, whilst a good 
class soil is one in which 
Nature has combined better 
materials in nearly equal parts. 
A soil of two-thirds clay 
and one-third sand is excel- 
lent, and were it practicable for you to 
introduce to your clay a bulk equal to one-third 
the depth of the top-spit, say 4 inches of sand, 
you might change its texture wonderfully. You 
complain that the introduction to it of a body 
of road grit has been of more harm than good. 
It is invariably the same when coal-ashes are 
introduced, as these materials always help 
to bake the clay when dry as hard, or 
perhaps harder, than it baked before. The 
Introduction into the soil of a good quantity 
of Moss-litter, which contains so much of fibre, 
should prove very useful. We mean in this 
case the raw, dry Moss-litter, which is imported 
in compressed bales, and is now largely used for 
bedding horses. This is not expensive, and 
when obtained should be spread thickly over 
the soil to lie for several weeks, and be well 
saturated, then be dug in. A very heavy 
dressing of the Moss-litter-manure—that is, the 
litter after it has gone through the stables— 
would enrich your soil far too much for all 
ordinary purposes; but moderate dressings 
from time to time should do great good. 
We like also for the purpose of helping to 
lighten clay soils a heavy dressing of town street 
sweepings. This is very diverse material from 
gravelly road-scrapings, and contains a liberal 
quantity of fibre in the form of horse-droppings. 
Two inches or 3 inches of this material spread 
over the ground helps to lighten and manure at 
the same time. Leaves have but a temporar 
influence on soil, but a good dressing of well- 
decomposed leaves, almost in soil form, does 
good ; so also do Grassy trimmings from road- 
sides, put up to partially decay. Even the 











season for laying in a stock to 
suffice for the next twelve 
months. It should be stacked 
in a ridge-shaped heap in the 
open air. Potting soils of all 
kinds ought not to be kept under 
cover, except those that are 
required in the spring, and 
which may, if kept in the open 
air, be too wet for immediate 
use. When loam, or peat, is 
stored altogether in sheds, as is 
sometimes done, it becomes dry 
and effete. Of peat, as much as 
will last for a year should be 
procured, This is indispensable 
where the cultivation of any of 
the finer-rooted, hard-wocded 
plants is attempted. But it is 
well to be careful to obtain the 











An airy bower. 


good views. With our present stock of climbers 
such things are always very welcome supports 
for such plants, which need not be the com- 
monest. And why should we not have more 
like it, which give a little shade, yet allow free- 
dom to the air, which the mouldy, close wall in 
summer rarely does? Notwithstanding the 
pains people take with their summer-houses 
in pleasure grounds, it is surprising how little 
they are used, and partly, no doubt, owing to 
the want of air and sweetness, being, indeed, 
better fitted for earwigs and woodlice, walls 
and roof being often full of dusty decay. Why 
should we not use our beautiful climbers to 
make these roofs as in the case of this little 
bower? All we want is a stout framework and 
a few bamboo or other sticks over it, and in 
that way we should be rid of decay and insects, 
and also to some extent the cost of the roof. 
Ivy makes a good evergreen roof, as we may 
see now and then onan old farm hovel, where 
it plants itself ; but it is easy to form bowers of 
these handsome Ivies and summer-leafing 
climbers like Vines, as we occasionally see 
them about French inns. To get rid of the 
rustic-work as used in our summer-houses 
would be a gain, as that begins to rot before it 
is put up. We also like the use of the stone 
table. 


Golden rayed Lily (L. auratum) in 
Cornwall.—I send you a photograph of a 
Lilium auratum grown out-of-doors in Cornwall. 
It was planted in a well-established Rhododen- 
dron-bed in the autumn of 1896. It flowered 





very well last year, but not anything like the 


right sort; the close, black, 
boggy stuff that is sometimes 


used is about the worst material 

that the roots of a plant can be 

put into, as it is wholly unsuited 

to them. Potting peat should 
consist of a thin top-spit from dry ground 
where the common Brake (Fern) grows along 
with tough, wiry Grasses. ‘his will be found 
to consist, in a great measure, of the roots 
of the Ferns and Grasses, and is usually of a 
brown colour. The hard peat, found where 
British Heath grows, is generally poor, and 
wanting in the elements of fertility necessary to 
support the plants, and it is also too close in 
texture. Leaf-mould is one of the best things 
that can be used for mixing with loam for the 
growth of such plants as require loam. Properly 
prepared, it consists of leaves that have lain in 
a heap for two years ; if older than this, it will 
be too far decomposed, and if of last year’s 
leaves, they will not be sufficiently rotten to be 
sifted. Sand, which is required in greater or 
less quantity for mixing with the soil for most 
pot plants, is more easily obtained than good 
soil, as in most parts of the country it can be 
had from a river, from the sea-coast, or from 
sand-pits, which in some districts furnish it of 
good quality. The texture of the material has 
much to do with its suitability for mixing with 
potting soil; coarse, sharp, gritty sand, that 
contains little fine dust, is the best, as it best 
fulfils the object required, which is to keep the 
soil open and porous, so as to admit of the water 
passing freely through it.—T. 


A Draczna outdoors in Somerset.—I enclose 
a photograph of a fine Dracena we have growing in our 
garden. Wedo not quite know how it got there, as we 
did not put it in, and did not see it tillabout four vears ago, 
when it was a small plant. It has grown very quickly, 
and has never been protected. Last winter it was covered 
with snow for some days, and except for a few of its leaves 
being broken down was none the worse for it,—CAROLINE 
E. Smiru, The Mount, Halse, Taunton, 
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FRUIT. 


APRICOTS—CULTURE AND VARIETIES. 


Tuts fruit is not so much grown by amateurs 
now as formerly, and there are several reasons 
why it has been neglected of late years, one 
being that the trees are uncertain in some soils, 
growing well for a few years and then failing 
badly. They, however, lose so many branches 
that the trees in a well-kept garden look most 
unsightly. One of the most unsatisfactory in 
this respect is the variety illustrated, the 
Moorpark, but it is certainly the best kind for 
flavour. Fortunately, other kinds are less sub- 
ject to the canker, as in some soils I have seen 
such varieties as Breda, Hemskirk, and Large 
Karly quite healthy, whereas Moorpark by its 
side has in a great measure failed. Soils are said 
to influence trees as regards canker, but of this 
I am not so sure, as I note other kinds 
on the same stock have done well. I 
think we must attribute failure to the 
variety and climatic changes, as doubtless 
the latter affects the ripening of the wood more 
with some varieties than others. 
these trees has been the subject 
of anxious thought among growers 
in recent years, and it makes the 
matter more difficult when one 
now and again comes across a 
very old tree of Moorpark. Isaw, 
a few years ago, in the Bishop’s 
garden at Farnham Castle, trees of 
this variety that were probably 
planted in the last century, or even 
earlier, and in the fruit growing 
counties of Worcester and Hereford 
I have noted some old but good 
trees of the Moorpark on farm 
buildings and the gable end of cot- 
tages. This shows it is possible to 
grow the Apricot well if one knows 
the way. I am inclined to think 
that canker is due to the working 
stock on which the trees grow. 
Doubtless this causes a check in 
some way. Inoticed that Apricots 
are inclined to make a free growth 
in good soil and position, and the 
stock does not respond or agree 
with the growth in the end. There 
is a downward tendency and ihe 
branches die. Iam aware nursery- 
men will not agree with my con- 
clusions as regards the stock. I 
have always observed that old 
trees were not troubled with foreign 
stocks. It is a matter well worth 
considering, as I think the evil is 
in the budding and grafting. 

The Apricot is also, unfortu- 
nately, affected by frost. I have 
seen young growths much damaged 
in the early spring. These trees 
are the first to bloom and form 
new wood, and we often get bad 
weather, which cripples _ this 
growth, thus causing the older 
branches to canker by the check 
given. Last spring was most dis- 
astrous. We had a perfect blizzard early in 
April that ruined the*crop, at the same time 
injuring the tender wood. Another fatal 
injury is drought whilst the. trees are in full 
bearing. The Apricot roots near the surface, 
and the trees to do well should be encou- 
raged to root near the surface; hence they 
require more moisture, and if this is omitted 
I have found we lose more branches after 
a hot, dry summer than a wet one. Man 
who study the habits of the trees will 
note how badly they flag after a hot summer 
day’s sunshine. They also need copious water- 
ing and mulching. I do not, by any means, 
advocate late waterings—I mean so late that a 
late autumn growth is fostered. Supply food 
and moisture whilst the trees are in active 

rowth from May or June till the middle of 

eptember, or even earlier in the best parts of 
the country—indeed, in wet places I would 
advise a raised border to throw off the autumn 
rains. A heavy clay soil is not conducive to 
success, and even in a holding soil it is neces- 
sary to give good drainage. The trees delight 
in a light soil, and let the roots be free of 
stagnant moisture. In unsuitable soil give 
some drainage. Now is a good time to plant. 
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I am aware many do not like to remove trees 
till every leaf has fallen. I do not advise 
planting after the middle of November ; a month 
earlier is preferable ina suitable autumn. This 
year, owing to the drought, it will not be well to 
plant quite so soon if the trees come from a 
distance, but we have removed our trees to fill 
up on walls this week (the 20th of October). 
The leaves are colouring and we find our trees 
do better by early planting, but itis only fair to 
state we grow our young trees a season or two 








Canker in! 





before placing them in their permanent places. 
The reason for growing my own young trees for 
a season or two before planting in their fruiting 
quarters is that there is a great difficulty in 
getting a fair-sized vigorous tree from the nur- 
sery. Of late years Apricots have not been 
special favourites with raisers of trees, owing to 
their losses, as many do not thrive as well as 
could be wished, even in a young state, and this 
causes a lack of strong trees to select from. 
But of amateur’s plants at this season, let me 
advise them to do the work well. Give a 
calcareous soil if possible and drain heavy soils 
by adding such materials as will lighten—such as 
old mortar rubble, burnt refuse, or fine charcoal, 








Apricot Moorpark. 


road-scrapings from limestone roads—in fact, 
anything that builds up a fibrous root-growth. 
The best crops I have ever seen were borne 
by trees in small gardens. I have seen many 
amateurs in the counties named previously make 
several pounds yearly from one tree on an out- 
building ; indeed, the tree seems more at home 
than on a low wall. I have described Moorpark 
as one of the best ; few equal it in flavour, and 


y | it comes early, the fruits being large and very 


fine. Hemskirk is valuable for its hardiness, 
and I would advise planting this if the soil and 
situation are not good. It is a large fruit and 
good, and not much inferior to the Moorpark. 
Large Karly is an excellent kind, not so liable 
to canker as those mentioned above ; it is a free 
grower, and not fastidious as to soil. Shipley 
or Blenheim, a smaller fruit, is one of the best 
growers. The tree is very hardy, not liable to 
die off, as in the case of some kinds, and the 
fruit is nearly a fortnight earlier than Moor- 
park. Breda is good, but the fruits are small 
and not juicy ; indeed, in the south I have seen 
good crops of this on standard trees. Royal is 
a good bearer in well-drained soil, but cankers 





with me. Cullen’s Early Peach is a fair grower, 
and it crops very freely. 


‘mulch a couple of rows in the way we advise, 
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DRIED-UP ORCHARDS. 


EvEN in the good fruit counties one may often 
see orcharda starved from want of water, and 
the turf almost brown as the desert. That is 
the result of neglect in our dry summers. Where 
manure is plentiful it is well to use it as a mulch 
for such trees, but we write in the hope of 
calling attention to the unused materials at 
hand for keeping the roots of such trees safe 
from the effects of drought. Not only the 
tree-roots want the water, but the roots of the — 
Grass, which is very apt to suck all the 

moisture out of the soil. The competition 

of the Grass could be put an end to at once, 

and the trees very much nourished by the use 

of a simple and easily-found mulching from 

materials which are often plentiful and even 

sometimes do harm in a country place. Among 
the best of these, where plentiful, is the common 
Furze, if cut dcwa in spring and placed over the 
ground round the base of the orchard trees. It 
would, in this way, prevent the Grass from rob- 
bing the trees and let the water fall through the 
ground, helping to keep it there, too, by prevent- 
ing direct evaporation ; moreover, the small 
leaves falling off nourish the ground, So again 
the sweepings of drives and of the farm or garden 
yards are useful, and also any small faggots 
which are often allowed to rot in the woods. 
After the underwood is cleared away these bring 
such a low price that they are not worth moving 
away. Such faggots, if placed round the roots of 
fruit-trees, would do good. Thenalso there are 
the weeds and refuse of gardens of all kinds 
which form the detestable rubbish heaps, and 
which would be much better abolished, and all 
cleanings from the gardens placed directly over 
the roots of orchard-trees. There is so often an 
orchard near the garden that this would gener- 
ally be as handy a way of getting rid of green 
rubbish as any, and if spread for a few feet on 
all sides about a tree would not only prevent 
the Grass from growing, but the accumulation 
of such spare stuff year by year would promote 
healthy growth and good crops. If anyone who 
has an orchard that is starved in dry years 
wishes to try the value of this advice, let him 
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and he will probably see a notable difference in 
their condition from that of other trees not 
mulched, and growing otherwise under like 
conditions. 

Even rank weeds, that swarm about yards 
and shrubberies, would help. We are often 
asked hew to get rid of rank weeds of this sort, 
and one of the best ways to weaken them and 
help towards their destruction is by mowing | 
them down in the pride of their growth in the 
middle of summer—Nettles and Docks, as the 
case may be—and instead of burning them or 
taking them to the rubbish-heap use them over — 
the tree roots. Even the weeds growing round 
the base of the trees, if cut down and left on 
ground, and at the same time some of the Grass 
near thrown with them, will make a great 
difference in the growth and health of fruit- 
trees.— Field. 





Pear Brown Beurre.—This Pear can 
hardly be too much praised when gathered and 
stored in good condition. The tree grows 
vigorously and fruits freely on light soils, but 
in heavy, cold soils it is not so satisfactory. It 
is large enough for all purposes, and the qualit 
is excellent, the greenish, juicy flesh being goo 
for weeks together. Another fine Pear is Con- 
seiller de la Cour. This is ripe now, but keeps 
in good condition for a long time, the flesh 
being soft and good right to the core.—H. 


Apple Ross Nonpareil.—Of the whole 
family of Nonpareil Apples, this variety I think 
should be considered the hardiest and most 
vigorous of them all. When grown as a 
standard in an orchard, and allowed to grow 
unrestricted, the tree soon’ attains to large pro- 
portions and bears enormous quantities of fruit. 
Even when grown in the more restricted forms 
it grows very freely, and leaves nothing to be 
desired from a cropping point of view. It is 
not, I think, generally cultivated, but none the 
less valuable as a dessert fruit on that account, 
and, although too small for market, it is 4 
splendid little Apple to grow for private use, 
as it keeps in excellent condition until the end 
of February. The fruits are regularly formed, 
inclining to be conical, or not so flattened ag 
many of the other varieties of this class of 
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Apple are, and they are generally nicely 
coloured. The flesh is crisp, and possesses a 
rich, sugary, aromatic flavour.—A. 


GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIANDS. 


Name of grub (Alarmed Inquirer ).—The 
large grubs you forwarded are the grubs of the 
Rose or golden-chafer, that brilliant metallic 
green-beetle, often seen on Rosesand other flowers. 
These grubs are very similar in habits to those 
of the common cockchafer. Both kinds are 
very destructive to the roots of plants of 
various kinds, and their vitality is so great 
that insecticides are perfectly useless. The 
only way to destroy them is to turn them out 
of the ground and kill them. They are, no 
doubt, the culprits that destroyed your Car- 
nations. The smaller grub is not only harm- 
less, but decidedly beneficial in gardens, as it 
eats small insects, worms, etc. It is the grub 
of one of the rove-beetles, or Devil’s coach- 
horses, as they are sometimes called; the parent 
beetles are also very useful as they prey upon 
smaller insects. 


Primulas diseased (Mrs. Purden 
Coote).—Your Primulas are attacked by the 
grubs of the black Vine-weevil (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus). I am afraid that I cannot recom- 
mend any insecticide that will killthem. It 
would be very difficult to make one reach them 
in their position at the roots, and the earth acts 
as a filter, so that if it should reach them it 
would have to be used of such a strength that 
it would probably injure the plant. The only 
practical way is to pick the grubs out of the 
soil. The parent weevils feed on the foliage of 
various plants, and particularly on that of the 
Vine. They feed only at night, and they are 
black insects, about half an inch long. They hide 
themselves so cunningly during the day that 
they are very difficult to find. If you know on 
what plants they are feeding, you should place 
a white sheet under them, and after it is dark 
throw a bright light on them. The weevils will 
probably drop off the leaves at once, and will be 
seen on the sheet. If they do not fall give the 
plants a sudden shake, and look them well over. 
They may often be trapped by tying small 
bundles of hay or dry Moss on to the stems, as 
they will hide during the day in them.—G. S. S. 

Higgs on leaves (Nawticus).—The little 
oval egg-like bodies that you found on the leaf 
you enclosed are not the eggs of the Ichneumon- 
fly, but little cocoons, each containing a chrysa- 
lis of that insect. The eggs are laid by the 
parent insect beneath the skin of its victim, and 
from these small grubs are hatched that live on 
the juices of the caterpillar. When they are 
full grown they leave the body of their host, 
which by this time is so weakened that it soon 
dies, and congregating together in some suit- 
able place they each spin a cocoon round them- 
selves and become chrysalides, from which in due 
course the next brood of little Ichneumon-flies 
emerge.—G. 8. 8. 


A winter wash.—In Garpexnine, of 
Oct. 15, ‘*A. W.” recommends as a winter wash: 
1 lb. caustic soda, 1 lb. crude potash, 10 gallons 
water, boil till dissolved. Please say if there is 
not a mistake in the quantity of water? The 
mixture seems to be very strong.—RIcub. 
Binns. 

*.* The receipt you mention is perhaps a little 
strong. The wash is better made as follows : 
1 lb. of ground caustic soda should be placed in 
half a pailful of water. Add # lb. of pearlash, 
mix thoroughly, and add enough water to make 
the mixture up to 10 gallons. Then add 10 oz. 
of soft-soap that has previously been dissolved 
ina little boiling water, and stir all together 
well. These are the quantities given by Mr. 
Cousins, the lecturer on chemistry at the Agri- 
cultural College, near Wye, in Kent.—G. 8. 8. 


Cineraria leaves diseased (Dengilas).— 
The leaves are mined by the grubs of the 
Marguerite Daisy-fly (Phytomyzaaftinis). Your 
gardener is fortunate if he has not made this 
insect’s acquaintance before, as it is very 
common on Cinerarias and Marguerite Daisies, 
and at times on Chrysanthemums. You cannot 
do better than hold the leaves up to the light, 
and pinch them at the place where the insect is, 
so as to kill it. This may be a troublesome 
method, but it is very effective. Insecticides 


are of little use, as the grubs are out of their 
reach when between the skins of the leaves.— 
G. 8.8. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


ACHIMENES IN POTS AND BASKETS. 
Most people are more or less acquainted with 
Achimenes and their value in contributing to 
the embellishment of conservatories and other 
plant structures throughout the summer and 
autumn. Than these there are few plants more 
attractive, and withal so easily managed. The 
most common method of culture is that of grow- 
ing them in pots or shallow pans, and when 
thus treated they succeed admirably and prove 
invaluable for side stage, room, or even dinner- 
table decoration. Another purpose for which 
Achimenes are particularly well adapted is that 
of furnishing hanging-baskets. 

THE SEASON FOR STARTING ACHIMENES is 
spring, especially if they are required to flower 
by the month of June. If the corms have been 
allowed to remain in the soil since the previous 
year, they should be shaken out early in March, 
being afterwards placed about 1 inch apart in 
shallow pans of light soil and stood where there 
is a temperature of from 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Here growth will soon commence, and until 
then water should only be sparingly given. It 
is important that the young shoots when they 
appear should not be allowed to become drawn; 








Achimenes. 


to avoid this they should be kept in a light 
position. When about 2 inches high the 
plants may be transferred to the pots, pans, 
or baskets in which they are intended to 
flower. Attention is here more especially 
directed to basket culture as being a method 
far more rarely adopted than either of 
the others. Baskets for Achimenes are best 
made of galvanised wire ; those about 18 inches 
across the top and 9 inches deep are very useful, 
but various other sizes are also procurable. In 
country districts it will not be difficult to find 
some nice fresh common Moss for the purpose of 
covering the inside of the basket and also 
holding the soil. Where this is unobtainable 
Sphagnum is the best substitute, but it does not 
hold together so well. The basket should be 
suspended, and in proceeding to fill it plants of 
about an even size should be selected and 
arranged so as to appear about evenly distributed 
when looked at from the outside. Fill up with 
soil as the work proceeds, and then insert plants 
over the top surface about 3 inchesapart. Some 
of these latter may eventually be trained to 
hang over the sides and others to fill up the 
centre. Some cultivators only plant on the 
upper part of baskets, and trust to covering 
that beneath by the training and tying of shoots ; 
yet a basket is seldom so wellor so quickly 
furnished as when some assistance is afforded 
from the lower part as well. When completed, 
the baskets should be suspended near the glass 
in a house kept at about 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

AS THE FLOWERING PERIOD arrives a more 
airy and cooler structure will suffice, and even- 


tually the conservatory or greenhouse will be 
sufficiently warm. Achimenes, if in good health, 
last in excellent condition for weeks provided 
they are kept watered and ina suitable situation 
regarding shade and the amount of air admitted. 
They will not withstand strong sunshine nor 
cross currents of air. Syringings with clear 
water, equally as warm as the air of the house, 
are of material benefit in the afternoons until the 
flowering season begins. A few slender stakes 
may be used to regulate the upper plants so as 
to cause some to occupy the centre, and others 
to hang over. Thrips and red-spider are very 
destructive to the leaves; if once a footing is 
secured it is very difficult to effect an eradica- 
tion. An important provision against their 
attacks is to avoid, if possible, placing the Achi- 
menes anywhere near other plants likely to be 
infected with the insects referred to, and keep 
the syringing regularly practised when all the 
leaves are in a young stage of development. 
Like other Gesneraceous plants in general, Achi- 
menes succeed best in a rather light compost, 
and one in which plenty of leaf-mould is inter- 
mixed. A little well-rotted manure in addition 
is also recommended. If loam is used, it should 
be turfy and torn up by hand; peat should be 
similarly treated. The proportion of either peat 
or loam seems to matter but little, as equally 
good results, with proper attention, may be 
secured from the use of either ingredient. Plenty 
of water is requisite from the time growth is 
established until it begins to decline. J. 


Humea elegans in winter (ZH. Shep- 
herd).—Keep your Humea elegans rather dry 
during the winter, and in a temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs. Next February repot intoa 
rich and rather light compost, givea little extra 
heat to start them into new growth, and then 
treat in the same way as you have already found 
successful. You should sow a little seed of 
these each year to see them at their best, as 
they are biennials. Fasten the shoots of your 
Vines around three or four sticks inserted near 
the edges of the pots. Unless you have good 
accommodation they had better be kept cool 
until February, after which give plenty of water 
and more heat. We would advise you to repot 
them at once, and disturb the roots as little as 
possible. A 7-inch pot is small for a Vine. 
Limit to four or five bunches upon each plant, 
and thin out the Grapes as soon as well set. It 
needs considerable skill and experience to get 
good examples of pot Vines. As to when fruit 
will be ready we cannot possibly say without 
knowing the heat and accommodation at your 
disposal—probably by the middle of September. 


DEEP CULTIVATION. 


SeLpom has the value of deep cultivation been 
so forcibly brought under the notice of culti- 
vators of the soil as during the present season, 
when the protracted drought has not only dried 
up field and garden crops, but has brought a 
water-famine over large tracts of country. The 
proverbial fickleness of the English climate has 
become so firmly rooted in our mind that the 
idea of a drought lasting for several months was 
looked on as impossible. Yet here we are in 
October, with crops languishing and wells and 
cisterns dry, and many gardeners gave up 
watering their crops—some in despair of ever 
doing any good, and more, because they could 
not get the amount of water necessary to supply 
all their needs. Now that the cooler and 
longer nights have come, and the effects of 
drought are not quite so apparent, we may 


look around and see if we can _ glean 
any useful lessons for guidance in the 
event of similar seasons coming again. 


From my own observation I should say that 
deep cultivation and mulching the roots were 
the only reliable remedies wherewith to combat 
drought ; and I would advise all who can spare 
the labour to get plenty of their garden ground 
trenched two spits deep during the coming 
winter, for I believe that even if one only puts 
the same quantity of manure on as if they were 
simply going to dig it over the effect of the 
deep loosening will make all the difference to 
the crops. In the loosened soil the moisture 
will rise from the sub-soil and keep the top spit 
moist, but if the bottom is hard and unbroken, 
the top spit will get as dry as dust, and the 
manure that is in it will be of little use. The 
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form, and there is not the slightest doubt but 
that the manure that was lightly buried last 
spring did little good, as one can dig it up as 
fresh and dry as upon the day it was used. 
J.G., Gosport. 





OBRRYSANTHEMUMS. 


roy —— 
Chrysanthemums and the use of 
, sulphate of ammonia (An Amateur).— 
Sulphate of ammonia is a very powerful stimu- 
lant and fertiliser, and must be used with the 
greatest care. Inexperienced persons have 
sometimes sprinkled this salt over the surface 
} of the soil, and as a result the invaluable surface 
: roots, which should be plainly visible at this 
season, have been killed and the vigour of the 
plant consequently impaired. The only safe 
way to apply sulphate of ammonia is to dissolve 
it in clear water at the rate of 4 oz. of the 
former to a gallon of the latter, thoroughly 
stirring this to ensure proper mixing. Never 
increase the strength, as this is sufficiently 
strong for all purposes. We would strongly 
49) discountenance its use unless your plants are 








1a); strong and healthy, with plump buds fast 
i i developing, and perhaps some varieties needing 
iy f) a little assistance such as this stimulant should 
Ab 7) give. Gradually withhold stimulants from the 


hi a plants after the blooms have half opened, and 
1G by the time they are two-thirds developed we 
Hi should feel strongly disposed to leave such 
things absolutely alone. Any Chrysanthemum 
: specialist, horticultural sundriesman, or nur- 
serymen of good standing should be in a position 
to supply your needs. It is not by any means 
expensive, and a 7-lb. bag will last for a very 
long time. If your plants are at any time 
rather dry at the roots, it would be better to 
first water them with clear water, following 
afterwards with the solution as recommended. 
The richness of the colouring of many Chrysan- 
themums has been attributed to the careful use 
of sulphate of ammonia. 


1] Perplexing Chrysanthemum terms. 
—Having been away from home, I have only 
Ve just seen your issue of September 24th. I quite 
if agree with your correspondent ‘ Brassica,” who 
suggests that the term ‘‘bud” should be re- 
served for the ‘ flower-bud” of the: Chrysan- 
Fi themum. He suggests ‘first shoot,” ‘second 
at shoot,” ete., for the vegetative buds. These 
terms seem rather vague, as ‘‘ shoots” may be 
of any length. I think the botanical term for 
the structure, viz., a ** growing- 
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* apex or 
point,” would meet the case.—A. L. Sri, 
Addington, near Croydon. 





LATE ROSE REPLIES. 


Planting out hardy Tea Roses from 
pots (Constant Reader ).—It is now rather too 
late to put such plants into the open border. The 
best time to do this is either the early part of Sep- 
tember orend of March. You had better winter 
‘hem in a cold-frame until the spring, taking 
care to plunge the pots in ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, and only put on the lights in very severe 
weather. 


Climbing La France for early 
blooming (J. H. Hampton).—We do not 
quite understand what you mean when you say 
you shook off the old soil from the roots of your 
plants which you recently repotted. If you 
really removed all soil and left none whatever 
attached to the roots, we fear the plants will 
not be in a condition for forcing so early as 
December, and you will do well to defer intro- 
cucing them to heat until February. Pot-Roses 
for early forcing should always be repotted 
ewly, say, about July or August, so that the 

dots have time to lay hold of the new soil ere 
vhey are called into activity. Supposing, how- 
ever, you retained a small ball of earth to the 
roots, as you should have done, then you may 

most certainly expect some blossom next spring 
1 from such well-ripened plants, although rather 
lite in repotting. 


Roses producing weakly growths 
(H. Dixon ).—Your plants appear to be in a 
thoroughly starved condition, and the fact that 
they have not flowered so well this season as 
last points to this conclusion, although, of 
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roots of crops can only take up food in soluble} course, we have passed through a very trying 
The only remedy in our opinion is to 
Nothing would 
be better than fibrous loam from a meadow, 
with a small proportion of one-year-old cow- 
dung added, but we know such soil is not easily 
procurable in suburban districts. Perhaps some 
of the soil in another part of your garden is in 
a more fertile condition; if so, you would do 
well to transplant your trees at once, giving 
them a new position on removing the old soil 
In the case of 
the very weakest plants it would be the best 
to discard them and obtain some 


time. 
give the trees some new soil. 


and replacing with some new. 


economy 
vigorous young ones. 





THE LEBANON CANDYTUFT 
NEMA CORIDIFOLIUM). 


THE native home of this little gem, which is 
now called Iberis jucunda, is in the mountain 
It is probably not per- 
fectly hardy in the most northerly counties of 


ranges of Asia Minor, 


midland counties. 


and 8 inches to 9 inches in diameter. It is, 


therefore, not a fast grower, and should be asso- 


ciated with the dwarfest kind of rock plants. 


The plant here illustrated is growing on a steep 
rocky slope facing south, and is planted in light 
loam mixed with an abundance of limestone 
It was in bloom here during July 


chippings. 














The Lebanon Candytutt (ethionema coridifolium), 


and August, when I noted some interesting 
changes of colour. The flowers appear in 
densely-crowded flattened racemes, almost um- 
bellate in appearance. The individual blooms 
are scarcely more than a quarter of an inch 
across, and are of a delicate pink colour, veined 
with bright rose. The young flowers have in 
the centre a small white spot, resembling a star, 
and ending in a yellow throat. In older flowers 
the white star vanishes, and the eye in the 
centre becomes dark red, while the pink or rose- 
coloured petals assume a pale flesh-coloured hue, 
almost approaching to white. The leaves— 
alternate, fleshy, somewhat cuneate in shape, 
half-inch to 1 inch long and about an eighth of 
an inch wide, tapering towards the base—are 
of a glaucous colour and evergreen. 





Pheasant Grass (Opera arundinaria).— 
This is most beautiful out-of-doors now. It is, 
however, one of those things to be geen 
to be known. Scarcely can one do justice 
in words to the grassy part of the plant even 
by the aid of the name which so justly hints at 
the rich colours, but it is impossible to convey 
an idea of the loveliness of the sprays of bloom, 
so long and elegant. This Grass should be noted 
by all who are fond of choice material for vase 
decoration, I have tried it in the open, and it 
stood last winter without the loss of a single 
plant, which is more than I can say for a batch 
kept in a cool greenhouse. I could imagine 


nothing more seasonable and decorative as a table 
plant.—J. 
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Great Britain, but is so in the southern and 
A plant at Exeter, from 
which the accompanying engraving was made, 
has stood several severe winters and now forms 
a pretty little bush, only about 4 inches high 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


First Prize.—Avutumn Roses rroM DEAL.—From Mr. E. 
Trevers, The Grange, Blenheim-road, Deal, Kent: ‘*A box 
of Roses, mostly Gloire de Dijon, with a few blooms of La 
France, Niphetos, Mme. Berard, and China Roses. The 
‘Gloires’ were cut from old standards growing in open 
borders, and very much exposed to rough winds and sea 
breezes, being only a short distance from the coast. The 
others were cut from a hedge of Roses on the lawn facing 
south, quite close, and backed up by a Yew-hedge 10 feet 
high in some parts, and 6 feet in width, from which 
blooms have frequently been cut for several years past on 
Christmas-day.” 

Second Pryize,—PENTSTEMONS, SCARLET LOBELIA, AND 
DauLias.—From Mr. W. D. Chinery, Forde Abbey Gardens, 
Chard, Somerset: ‘‘The Dahlia flowers were gathered 
from plants grown on a south border in ordinary garden 
goil, and the Pentstemons on a south-west border, from 
cuttings taken the previous autumn, and wintered ina 
cold-frame, and planted out this spring. The Lobelia 
cardinalis is growing in beds, with a south-east aspect, and 
planted ina group. It is now one of the brightest gems 
we have, and should be grown much more than it is at 
present. Seeds may be sownin pans early in spring. Prick 
the seedlings out into boxes and transfer to borders, beds, 
etc., or they may be wintered in boxes in a sheltered spot 
ready for bedding out in early spring.” 


Third Prize.—Cactus DAnLiAs FROM LANCASHIRE.— 
From Mr. William Bownass, Roger Ground, Hawkshead, 
Ambleside, Lancashire: ‘Pompon and Cactus Dahlias 
cut from plants which have bloomed since the first week 
in august. The names of the Pompons are George 
Brickman, Tommy Keith, Iona, Irene, Leila, Captain 
Boyton, Bacchus, E. F. Junker, Arthur West, Locket. 
The names of the Cactus kinds are Starfish, Royal 
George, Leonora, Mrs. Wilson, Noble, Matchless, Lady 
Penzance, Harmony, Mrs. Frances Fell, Mra. Barnes, Earl 
of Pembroke, Bridesmaid, Cannell’s Gem.” 

Extra Prize.—Swext PAs, WINTER GLADIOLUS (SCHIZOS- 
TYLIS COCCINEA), AND RosEs.—From Miss Berta F. M. Doyne, 
Seafield House, Gorey, Ireland: ‘‘The Sweet Peas were 
gathered from a hedge over9 feet high, sownin April last in 
the open ground. Ihave sent twenty different kinds— 
namely, Prince Edward of York, Mars, Lovely, Lady 
Penzance, Stanley, Blanche Burpee, Venus, Dorothy 
Tennant, Her Majesty, Countess of Radnor, Lottie Eckford, 
Mrs. Eckford, Orange Prince, Primrose, Duchess of York, 
Alice Eckford, New Countess, Creole, Brilliant, Cupid. 
The Schizostylis flowers out all winter. I also send the 
Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Belladonna); and Roses Mar- 
garet Dickson, W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, and 
Red Gloire.” 

A delightful set of flowers, the Sweet Peas being charm- 
ing for their variety and fresh biight eolours, especially 
the.clear selfs. 
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SEEDLING TUBEROUS BEGoNTAS.—From Miss K. Leighton, 
Bafford Cottage, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham: “A box 
of Begonia blooms gathered from tubers I have raised 
myself from seed about four years ago, and are grown in 
boxes in an open verandah. They haye not been as fine 
as usual this year, owing to the very strong sun, which hag 
scorched them, but I hope these blooms will travel well 
enough to give you some idea of their beauty,” 

We do not love the Begonias very much, but these were 
remarkable for their form and colour. 

Srarworts (Perennial Asters).—From Hugh Aldersey, 
Crooke Aldersey, Chester. 

A charming variety of these beautiful autumn flowers, 
80 cool and grateful in colour. 


Sweet Pgas.—From Mr. Robert Bolton, Sarton, Carn- 
forth, Galloway. 

We have seldom seen fresher and brighter flowers, 
representing many varieties of all shales from purest 
white to deep purple. The selfs are prettier than the 
striped kinds. 

VARIETIES OF THE GOLDEN-RAYED LiLy,—F'rom Mr. Georee 
V. Hart, Woodside, Howth : ‘‘ Flowers of Lilium auratum 
var. rubro-vittatum, and of L. speciosum Melpomene, both 
from the open ground.” 

The Lities were of bold and handsome colour, 
the deep crimson barred form of L. auratuin. 


ANTIRRHINUMS, PHLOXES, AND DAHLIAS.—From Dr. 
Davies, Preswylfa, Criccieth, N.W.: “I am an amateur 
and do all the gardening work myself. The flowers are all 
grown facing the sea, and distant about 200 yards from it, 
The Phloxes and Antirrhinums have been simply lovely 
through the whole summer, and are still blooming in pro- 
fusion. They were raised from seed over a mild hot-bed 
early in the spring. The Uactus Dahlias also look very 
pretty in the herbaceous border, considering their exposure 
to the strong south-westerly gales which we are subject to 
in this locality.” y 

RosEs, DAHLIAS, AND HyDRANGEAS.—From Mrs. Pringle, 
Angelton, Bridgend, Glamorganshire: ‘The soil here ig 
very poor, though we try to improve it. The garden is 
ee from the north, and is about five miles from the 
sea coast.” 


WinTER CHERRY (Physalis Alkekengi). — From Mrs. 
Randles, Bryn Afon, Wrexham: “The flowers are not of 
the finest, but the red calyces enclosing the fruit are most 
ornamental.” 

PENTSTEMONS FROM SEED AND JASMINE NIGHTSHADE.—From 
Mrs. Fayle, Merlin, Clommel, Ireland: ‘From seed sown 
in April last, and Solanum jasminoides, now in full bloom 
on a south-east wall. It flowered until December last 
year, and was not injured by frost.” 

DAHLIAS AND FucHsIAs.—From Miss Mackeown, Leenane, 
Killary Bay, Connemara: ‘Grown in a plot reclaimed 
from the sea. The Dahlias were planted during the second 
week in May, and the Fuchsias are left out during winter. 
They grow to a height of 4 feet.” 


SweeET PkAs FROM CHESTERFIELD.—From Mr. Jas. Wright, 
10, Foljambe-terrace, Ashgate-road, Chesterfield: ‘A few 
more flowers. The mixed Sweet Peas were sown May 28th 
for late cutting, and have given a quantity of flowers. — 
The Gladioli are lasting splendidly with me this year.” 

Rosk Guome DE DiyoN AND STARWORTS.—From Mr 
Cleverley, Calne, Wilts, 
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FLOWERS FROM EAST BORDER.—From Mr. F. Gibson, 
89, Bishop’s-read, Victoria Park, E.: ‘‘Callirhde involu- 
crata, Polygonum affine (Brunonis), Campanula Van 
Houtti, and ©. Hendersoni. Gathered from a very dry 
and exposed rockwork. Callirhée involucrata commenced 
flowering early in May, since when it has been in bloom 
unceasingly.” 

Cactus DanuiAs.—From Mr. P. J. Williams, Jumna 
Cottage, Heath End, near Farnham, Surrey: ‘‘ The plants 
from which the flowers sent were gathered are growing 
on a bank, and have had very little water. They have 
flowered very well this year.” 


Wuitz Cactus Dauttas.—From Mr. G. Doolan, The 
Gardens, Cappoquin, Ireland. 


THE GLADWIN (Iris foetidissima).—From Mrs. Walker, 
Courtfield, Haslemere, Surrey. 


RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpEning free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eviror of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusiisnme The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on @ separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
ayainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
odlige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience ts gatned. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
took through the whole cf the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there 18s as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


—_— 


To the following queries brie, replies are given, 
but readers are wvited to give further anewers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1553—Soil for Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria 

xcelsa).—This is not particular in the matter of soil, 
provided itis not too retentive of moisture. A sound loam 
suits it well. 


1554—Red or rose-coloured Water Lilies 
CA. #. Shaw).—Nymphea Laydekeri rosea and Nympheza 
Marliacea ignea are two beautiful rosy-red Water Lilies. 
They should be planted in the spring. 


1555—Japan Windflower turning mauve 
(7. D, M.).—We have never known the White Japanese 
Anemone Honorine Jobert revert to the coloured type, 
but it is quite possible that where seedlings have been 
raised from plants that have not been carefully isolated 
such reversion may take place. 


1556—Moving spring-flowering shrubs(A. £. 
Shaw ).—Now is the best time to move spring-flowering 
shrubs, but you cannot expect them to be satisfactory if 
planted beneath other trees, even although, as you say, 
they will not be very much shaded. The drip alone would 
be inimical to their well-being. 


1557—Onopordon arabicum from seed (Cali- 
fornia).—Seeds of Onopordon arabicum, which is a 
biennial, should he sown in a sunny position in the open 
ground in March or Apri], the seedlings being transplanted 
to their permanent positions in the following September. 
You might procure small plants from nurserymen, but its 
propagation is so simple that you would find no difficulty 
in raising it yourself. 

1558—Nitrate of soda on Grass (Z. WM. H. L.).— 
This is not a good manure for Grass. Sulphate of ammonia 
is better, but that should be applied in April at the rate of 
21b. to the square rod. You should apply now, at 3 lb. 
per rod, basic slag, which should be cheap in your district. 
That is a good Grass manure, but takes long to dissolve. 
You may also give a liberal dressing of soil. 


1559—Diseased Myrtles (S. K. W.).—We judge by 
the appearance of your Myrtle leaves and the dirt upon 
them that they have been attacked by minute insects 
called thrips, or perhaps red-spider, bred by the heat and 
drought, and that the dirt on the leaves is a deposit left 
by them after absorbing the juices from the leaves. Cut 
back the affected points, wash the bush well, and water 
liberally. It will, if well soaked during the winter, grow 
out of it next year. Dryness at the roots no doubt greatly 
exists. 

1560 — Covering greenhouse wall with 
Ferns (G. EZ. F.).—Your best course will be at once to 
fix to your wall stout strips of wood 6 feet apart, running 
from top to bottom. These should be 4 inches deep. To 
these fasten securely galvanised iron wire with large 6-inch 
mesh; then force in between that and the wall turfy 

ieces of peat loam, and also Moss. Quite fill in the space 
between the wire and wall in this way, then plant into 
them all small Ferns, and keep it well syringed. You 
may also obtain ripe Fern spores. Mix them with soft 
water in a pan or pail, and syringe them in that way all 
over the wall. So treated there will be in time a perfect 
wall of Ferns. 


1561—Seedling Ruella (Z. C. K.).—The shoot you 
sent had only seed-pods on it, no flowers, though there 
were two withered and apparently abortive petals on one 
of the smaller calyces. The plants must, however, have 
produced typical flowers to have perfected seed-pods as 
they have, and it would be impossible to alter their 
character in any way. Ruella tuberosa is a Jamaica 
plant, producing blue flowers. 


1562—Muscat Vines (S. W.).—If you have sufficient 
warmth in your vinery, and can give your Muscats, when 
in bloom, fair warmth to help setting, also some warmth 
when ripening begins, there is no reason why Muscat of 
Alexandria should not do very well with Black Hamburgh 
Grape. Black Alicante is a very easy Grape to grow and 
colour. It has a thick stem and keeps well. We prefer 
Gros Colman to eat when with a gentle warmth it is got 
on early and well ripened. It is, however, a difficult 
Grape to colour well. 


1563—Hedge (Percy).—The Hybrid Sweet Briers 
would form a beautiful hedge. The ground should be 
well tilled an‘l enriched previous to planting, as it is every- 
thing to make a good start with hedge plants. The Briers 
may be planted a foot apart, and cut down to within 
4 inches of the ground the following spring. Now is the 
time to plant Do not plant Privet. It igs an evil-smelling 
shrub, and has little to recommend it. Rosa rugosa also 
makes a good and handsome hedge. Other subjects for 
hedge-planting are Escalionia macrantha, which would 
probably succeed with you, Euonymus, and Myrobalan, or 
Cherry Plum. 


1564—Seedling Peaches (£. W. L.).—Beyond the 
fact you refer to, that seedling Peaches, and indeed all 
other hard-wooded fruits, are most unreliable, and may 
turn out to be worthless, there is no objection to them. 
Of course, if vou find the trees eventually produce worth- 
less fruits you may cut them hard back in the spring, 
cause them to throw strong young shoots close back, then 
you will bud them in the proper season with a better 
variety. Very few who grow Peaches care to raise them 
from seed. Apart from uncertainty as to usefulness when 
fruits are produced, it is needful to wait a long time before 
the trees fruit. 


1565—Abortive Pears (H. P.).—The very small 
abortive late-formed Pears, from out of which leaves have 
sprung, are very curious, and indicate the sportive nature 
thus evoked arising from the season. No doubt, as you 
suggest, frost so injured the spring bloom that it was 
rendered useless, and the tree, in its futile efforts to pro- 
duce fruits, was capable of developing these abortive 
examples only. Second bloom on Pears in July is far 
from being uncommon, but still is seldom seen on trees 
that are carrying a crop of fruit. The small samples sent, 
mere fleshy excrescences on the tips of shoots, are very 
unuswal. 


1566—Weedy lawn (Manchester), — Lawn sand 
freely strewn over a lawa usually kills all broad-leaved 
plants whilst doing no harm to the Grass. But yours 
seem to have got into a bad state, and it may be 
found needful to lift up the cleaner portions that are of 
good Grass as turves, then fork out thoroughly everything 
else, removing some of the soil and bringing fresh from 
the kitchen garden, and after well levelling it then sow 
with fine Grass seed in April, well raking and rolling them 
in. Youcould use the good turves to make edgings to 
beds or borders. Your weed is evidently the common 
Sorrel. Only entire forking and cleaning as advised wili 
eradicate your weedy pests. 


1567—Beautifying garden walls (H. W. 4A.). 
—Your best method of covering the walls you mention 
would be to plant climbing subjects against them. 
Passion-flower, Jasmine, Wistaria, the Virginian Creepers, 
if flowers are not a sine quad non, with annual climbers 
such as Tropeolum canariense, and vigorous varieties of 
T. Lobbianum, Mina lobata, Eccremocarpus scaber, and 
Cobea scandens, while Tropeolum tuberosum would be 
valuable for its autumnal-borne orange-scarlet blossoms. 
Tea Roses, if the soil is well enriched before planting, 
should soon cover a good wall space. As to the slope you 
have formed we fear that the wood-turnings which it 
contains would be inimical to plant life, wood in the soil 
inducing fungoid growth. 

1568 —- Tomato seed (lrishman). — Your large 
American fomato is probably the same asa very large 
fruiting variety grown here a year or two ago under the 
name of Ponderosa. But beyond being large, badly 
coloured, and ugly, it had no merit, and did not at 
all suit English taste. We prefer fruits very smooth, 
handsome, solid, rich red in colour, and ranging from 
4 0z. to 5 oz. in weight. Very large ones no one cares for. 
If the fruits you have are ripe or nearly ripe, they will 
probably ripen fully if placed on a shelf in the light ina 
warm room or kitchen. When fully coloured you may cut 
the fruits in halves, transversely, remove the seeds, wash 
and dry them, and save ina paper packet to sow next 
spring. 

1569—Red Hamburgh Grapes (J. M.).—Black 
Hamburgh Grapes very commonly ripen off red and refuse 
to become black, even with experienced growers, but the 
fault invariably lies with the roots and soil. If it be 
possible for you to remove the top soil of your Vine- 
border down to the roots, to lift the roots carefully, tie 
them up in mats temporarily, then fork up the bottom 
soil, mix with it some fresh soil, also wood-ashes, lime- 
refuse, and bone-dust, then relay the roots rather less 
deep than before, and recover with fresh soil, you may 
then find that you will have good black Grapes. This 
should bedone at once. Over-cropping also leads to poor 
sedi eat but we think in your case the fault lies with the 
roots. 


1570—Planting Vine (S. A. P.).—As your small 
greenhouse contains numerous pot plants, we certainly 
advise that you make a border outside. This may be at 
the first about 8 feet square only. Throw out on to one 
side the top spit of soil, then on the other throw out 
12 inches of the subsoil. If that be at all retentive, such 
as clay, throw into the bottom a few inches of brick rubble, 
on that place pieces of turf, Grass downwards, on that 
good loam, with which is mixed the top soil thrown out, 
wood-ashes, and a little old decayed manure. Plant the 
Vine near the surface after the new soil has settled down, 
and after covering up the roots add a mulch or covering 
of long stable-manure. The border may be enlarged from 
time to time as the roots need more room 


1571—-Manure for gardens (J. S.).—Any descrip- 
tion of artificial manure applied to ground, with perhaps 
the exception of basic slag, would, with a wet winter, 
be entirely dissolved and washed out of the soil before 
the roots of plants could utilise it. Basic slag, an 
excellent phosphate, takes a long time to dissolve. 
That may be applied at the rate of 3 Ib. per rod of 
ground. But there can be no better manure for your 
purpose than Moss-litter-dung from a stable. That 
is fail of plant food, and worked into the soil at any time 
during the winter, is some time decomposing, and would 
well enrich the soil for all description of plants and crops 
next season. Evidently your soil badly needs fibre. Have 
all description of garden refuse decayed, and employ that 
as dressing liberally during the winter. 

1572—Charcoal stove in greenhouse (VW. W.). 
—We have no experience of the usefulness or value of a 
charcoal stove in a greenhouse for maintaining warmth. 
We should hesitate to employ such a stove, as the fumes 
of charcoal, carbonic acid gas, are deadly, and most 
dangerous to plants and human life. Few of these oil, 
gas, or other stoves are desirable where the combustion 
takes place within the house, as the combustion consumes 
oxygen, and creates carbon in excessive degree in a 
restricted area. In any case, if a stove must be used, we 
should greatly prefer one of oil, the petroleum used being 
highly refined, and not cheap and foul. If any of our 
readers have had experience of charcoal stoves in green- 
houses, perhaps they will kindly detail it. 


1573—Turnip-rooted Celery (H. W.).—It is very 
evident that you have what is known as Celeriac or 
Turnip-rooted Celery, instead of the proper stem Celery. 
Refer to your seed packet, if you still have it, and see how 
labelled, and if named Celery seed, then lift a root or 
two and send to your seedsmen with a very strongly 
worded complaint. Be sure, however, first, that the 
mistake is not your own. Celeriac is grown chiefly for 
stewing, the hard root being excellent for that purpose. 
It is also hardy, and if during the winter the round roots 
be well earthed up they stand through severe weather, 
whilst ordinary blanched Celery is often killed. The 
round roots may be lifted and stored in sand in an out- 
house for the winter if desired. They are excellent 
flavouring, but rather poor salading. 

1574A—_Making Wern-house’ (Welshman). — You 
will find to furnish walls, or brackets, or baskets with 
Ferns, that Panicum variegatum is excellent, as also is 
Ficus repens, winter or fibrous-rooted and small-flowered 
Tuberous Begonias, Pilea muscosa, the Artillery-plant, a 
few free-growing Selaginellas or Mosses. Plants from seed 
of Maurandyas, Mesembryanthemums of creeping habit, 
Torenia asiatica, Thunbergia laurifolia, and similar 
plants are all admirably suited for your purpose. Several 
of these can be raised from seed and bloom profusely. By 
fixing stout wire-work 3 inches or 4 inches from a wall, 
and stuffing the space between with turfy peat, loam, and 
Moss, then planting in it small Ferns, Mosses, and other 
plants, syringing frequently, the wall is soon covered. 


1575—Pear (H. B.).—Although a small sample, yet 
there is no doubt that your Pear is Louise Bonne of 
Jersey. Probably you have it on the Pear-stock, and 
as the roots have doubtless gone deep they may be 
in subsoil that fails to furnish the needful food to 
make good fruit. The flesh is rather hard and gritty, but, 
of course, there is ample time for the fruit to ripen, as the 
variety is usually in season in Noven: ber. Unless you can 
have a trench opened deep around the tree, the under 
strong roots cut off, and the trench refilled with fresh, good 
soil, we see little hope of your being able to improve the 
quality of your fruits. A mulch of short manure forked 
in over the roots each winter may do some good. We 
know of single Lapagerias only, not having seen any that 
are double. But where plants do well the large bell- 
shaped flowers are often formed in clusters. 

1576—Retinosporas (Brockwein).—lf your Retinos- 
poras are well attended to they should retain their foliage 
and not become unsightly, as you say the older plants have. 
t is merely a question of studying their wants and thereby 
keeping them in a vigorous condition. Cupressus Law- 
soniana lutea should suit your want. If kept ina good 
state of health it should be clothed with foliage to the 
ground level. A good variety of dwarf Thrift (Armeria, 
is A. bracteata rosea, with bright, rose-coloured flowers, 
It may be propagated from seed sown in pang of light 
sandy soil in April, the pA being kept in a cold-frame, 
or plants may be procured in the autumn or spring. Your 
failure with the large-flowered @lematises is not an un- 
usual experience. Their going off in the manner you 
describe is often owing to their being propagated by 
grafting instead of by layering, but even when they are 
on their own roots they sometimes inexplicably die back; 
but in this case generally break again. 


1577—Border with summer plants (Percy).— 
If you intend to devote your narrow border to bedding 
plants again next summer, your only method of makinga 
bright spring display is by planting bulbs at the present 
time. ~Crocuses, Narcissi of various sorts, Tulips, and 
Hyacinths would probably suit your purpose. Before 
putting out the bedding plants the bulbs should be care- 
fully lifted and replanted in clumps or lines in some spare 
ground, where they may ripen their foliage. A good 
watering should be given to settle them into their new 
quarters. All but the Hyacinths can be taken up after the 
leafage has entirely died down, and stored until the 
autumn, when they may be utilised again. The Hyacinths, 
however, rarely give satisfactory results a second season. 

1578—Wintering Potatoes (Thrift). — Potatoes 
keep none the worse in a damp place, provided it be not 
really wet, if light and frost be excluded. Warm places, 
by which we mean where the temperature ranges from 
45 degs. to 55 degs., whether dry or damp, are bad, 
because they promote early growth from the eyes. If you 
could keep your Potatoes in the cellar in large boxes 
elevated on stout strips of wood from the floor a few 
inches, and the <sllar is cool, we do not see why they 
should not keep well till the end of the year. If you 
found early growth induced, then rub off the shoots, take 
the Potatoes into the upper room, lay down a few news- 
papers on the floor, and place your tubers in a heap, but 
you would have to let them lie thinly, and keep them 
rigidly covered up from light and air. It would help this 
to have the window darkened. But wheresoever kept, 
Potatoes need, especially as the winter goes on, to be 
occasionally looked over. 
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1579—Name of bulb (H. W. S.).—Your bulb is 
probably a Clivia or Imantophyllum. They need a high 
temperature, not much water in winter, but plenty while 
in full growth. Keep it rather dry until the end of 
February, when give more heat and moisture. Do not 
repot, but add a good mulch of turfy loam and well 
decayed manure, aJso weak liquid-manure as the bulb 
throws up its flower scape. 


1580— Thyrsacanthus rutilans (Bé). — This 
should be spurred in well next spring. Give a warm and 
moist temperature, and a compost of turfy loam and leaf- 
soil in equal proportions. They are propagated from 
cuttings of young growth early in the spring, and kept 
quite close in a warm case or under acléche. Euphorbia 
splendens is increased in June, placing three or four ina 
5-inch pot. Grow on freely, and treat the same as the 
first named plant, except in not pruning summer growth 
so severely. 


1581—Chrysanthemum or Campanula (Rose). 
—The plant you received in lieu of Campanula Backhousei 
is no doubt, from your description, a Chrysanthemum, 
though the leaves of this plant are usually rather wider in 
proportion to their length than your sketch. We exceed- 
ingly regret that you should have experienced the treat- 
ment you complain of, which, if intentional, must 
eventually result in loss of business to the advertiser. 
Seedling plants are often preferable for the garden to 
established plants. 


1582—Growing Smilax (M. A. P.).—To grow the 
Smilax well one needs a good bottom-heat. Give them a 
rich compost of turfy loam, leaf-soil, and well decayed 
manure. If you want plants for the window or table, 
train to sticks from the first. This creeper is more 
generally used to hang in festoons from épergnes and over 
mirrors, etc., and are then trained to strings. When cut 
the string is easily withdrawn. It is ditficult to part 
them unless each one or two shoots are kept separate 
from the first. Give weak liquid-manure when well in 
growth, and do not fear to use the syringe freely. 


1583—Basic slag (J. R ).—This phosphatic compound 
is the product of a patent by Mr. Thomas for converting 
iron into steel, certain chemicals being used in the process, 
hence it is also known as Thomas’ phosphate powder. As 
the substance is partially metallic it takes some time to 
dissolve, and therefore it is well to apply it during the 
winter. It is also a capital Grass manure. Youshould be 
able to purchase it through any artificial manure merchant. 


15841— Temperature for various indoor 
plants (W. Peters).—If by a cold-house you mean one 
without any heating apparatus, we fear you would not do 
much with any of the seven subjects named. They all 
need a little artificial heat during winter, and one of 
55 degs. to 65 degs. is suitable. Cinerarias and Primulas 
should be potted on now, and remain in a shady frame 
until weather necessitates their removal to the green- 
house. The Lily and Freesia bulbs must be potted at 
once and stood in the frame until growth is active. Keep 
the Genistas and Cyclamens in the greenhouse, and see 
that the latter have a warm place close to the glass. You 
will find both Lilies and Genistas need a lot of water 
compared to most plants. 


1585—Diseased Tomato leafage (H. W. A.).— 
There can be no doubt but that your Tomato plants are 
suffering from a slight attack of fungus or mildew, which 
presents itself on the underside of the leaves in yellowish 
or rust like colour. That it does little harm is evident, 
still it may some time or other grow into a serious trouble 
if not taken in hand. Probably your plants will soon have 
done cropping. If so, when you remove them do so 
carefully, so that the rust spores be not too freely diffused, 
and burn all stems and leaves. Next season, should you 
find any evidence of the rust it will be well to gently spray 
or syringe the plants, especially on the undersides, with 
the Bordeaux-mixture to which we have so often referred, 
and some treacle stirred in to make it adhesive. 


1586 — Planting Potatoes at Christmas 
(Devon).—The advice to plant Potato tubers at Christmas 
is not good at all, and is so absolutely contrary to the 
teaching of experience. No doubt in Devonshire you can 
plant with safety earlier in the spring than is the case 
near London, but all depends on the period at which frost 
ceases to trouble you. If you plant ever so early, and 
very early growth ensues, then it is cut down by spring 
frosts, where is the gain, and how great is the loss? 
Nature furnishes the Potato with dormant fleshy tubers, 
which being, with ordinary care, kept dormant and from 
frost, are, as a rule, safer out of the soil than in, and if 
planted late in March or during April, having been kept 
sound, invariably give the best results. But if you have 
no trouble from spring frosts you may even plant deep in 
the autumn. That is a matter for you to determine. 


1587—Diseased Apple (W. Z.).—Your Apples are 
so injured and contracted because of an attack of fungus, 
which affects the rind, rendering it incapable of expansion, 
and though only skin deep yet suffices to prevent the 
fruit from swelling. The soil in which the roots are is the 
primary cause. This is no doubt sour and devoid of 
essential fruit food. Canker in the bark is further 
evidence of the fault. Nine-tenths of the troubles that 
affect Apples come from the roots. You say nothing as to 
size or age of tree. If not large it would answer best to 
lift it and replant, using fresh soil about the roots, and 
keeping them nearer the surface. If an old one, opena 
trench 2 feet wide round one half the roots 8 feet from 
the stem, grub under so far as you can, and cut off the big 
downward roots. Fill in with fresh soil far under the 
surface, and add manure. Serve the other half the same 
way next winter. 

1588—Tomato houses (Atholea). — Although you 
show in the illustration sent the form and position of your 
combustion stoves, yet no clue is given as to the extent of 
4-inch hot-water piping you have to heat the houses. So 
much depends not on what boilers are credited with 
heating, but on their dimensions and the piping attached 
toeach. Boilers capable in ordinary weather of keeping 
up a temperature inside from 20 degs. to 25 degs. higher 
than it is outside, may be almost useless during very severe 
weather, when all depends on extent of piping and the 
boiler force behind to keep it heated. If you want 
Tomatoes to furnish two successive crops you would have 
heat enough to enable you to have plenty of stout, sturdy 
plants 10 inches in height. Plant them out into 


shallow troughs or boxes, or in the soil of the floor 
in January, and keep up a temperature of 60 degs. at 
night, and 70 degs. in the day. You could only raise 
such plants by sowing about the middle of November in 
heat, and growing them on quickly in all the light you 
can furnish. Then, after taking off a good crop in the 
early summer, you should have a fresh batch of extra 
strong plants ready to follow on and be planted early in 
July at least. Tomato plants can neither be properly 
raised or grown at all in a room. They need so much 
strong light and air. If you do not get heat enough to 
have plants growing early in the year, you had better be 
content, as most growers are, to plant in March and crop 
them on till the end of September. 


1589—Wintering bedding plants (Ms. B.).— 
‘*Geraniums” from beds and similar plents, when lifted, 
should have the roots slightly trimmed, then be put 
singly into rather small pots with fine soil. The lower 
leaves should be gathered, but the points preserved ; or 
the plants may be put thickly with fine sandy soil in 
shallow boxes on a bottom of Moss; or they may be kept 
by tying Moss round the roots of each, and just keeping 
the Moss damp. The plants should then be stood in a 
room near the window if there be no greenhouse or frame. 
The room should be dry, and the window opened on all 
fine, mild days. Frost must be excluded, and a fire to 
warm the room for that purpose is needful, as is also a fire 
to dry the atmosphere in damp weather. Of course, the 
plants get drawn for want of light, but that cannot be 
helped. 


1590—Vine mildewed (H. Z.).—As your Vine roots 
run under a yard that is paved with flagstones, it is easy 
to understand that air cannot penetrate to the roots, and 
that the soil is cold and sour. Only by taking up the 
stones over a wide area, removing several inches of the 
soil, and replacing it with fresh sweet soil, and leaving the 
stones off entirely, could cause the Vine to be healthy 
henceforth. The little space of an area of 8 feet allotted 
the Vine roots is no use whatever. The best kind of soil 
is good fresh turfy loam from an old pasture, but if you 
cannot furnish much, at least you may get one half, and 
bring some soil from the kitchen garden to mix with it. 
As the Vine leaves fall have them swept upand burned ; 
also in the winter after pruning and burning the trim- 
mings, give the Vine a good syringing of Bordeaux-mixture: 
1 pound of copper sulphate, and one of fresh lime, 
separately dissolved, then added to 10 gallonsof water. A 
pound of treacle dissolved in hot water may be added. 
Give a second syringing of this solution in April. 


1591—-Hiverlasting Peas (Swabe).—The species 
you have is that commonly known in gardens as the 
Everlasting Pea, so named because it is perennial. Its 
botanical name is Lathyrus latifolius. There are 
several varieties, such as pure white, flesh tinted, 
deep red, and others. The plants seed freely, and 
from seed some two or three varieties are usually 
obtained. The pure white form comes fairly true from 
seed. The earliest of the Everlastings is Lathyrus 
grandiflorus, which is not so tall or gross growing as the 
preceding, but produces large reddish bloom in couples on 
long stems. It is a beautiful variety. Then there is 
rotundiflorus, which grows strong and carries large 
quantities of flowers in spikes that are of adeep reddish- 
carmine colour There are also others, but these are the 
principal ones. They are all quite hardy, and once 
established seem to grow and bloom for a lifetime. 


1592—Treatment of Maiden-hair Ferns (A. R. 
Moseley). — We presume that you intend to grow 
Adiantum cuneatum in pots. One of the most frequent 
errors is using pots fully two sizes toolarge. Nor do they 
need so much peat soil as ig generally given. A mixture 
of fibrous turf and peat, with a little coarse sand, suits 
them better than peat or loam alone. They need ample 
drainage, a fair amount of water, and a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. The Maiden-hair Fern can be grown 
in any ordinary greenhouse, but needs heat in winter. It 
is a good plan to allow them to rest for a short time each 
season; cut off almost the whole of the fronds when 
ripened, and restart in a gentle bottom-heat. Small slugs, 
woodlice, and other pests can be battled with better when 
the fronds are removed. Do not water overhead after the 
fronds have made a dense tuft, or they will damp in the 
centre. Be sure that very cold water is not given, nor 
water dashed directly in the crown of the plants. They 
enjoy a moist bottom and surroundings, but must not be 
kept so wet as to damp off. 


1593—Harly Strawberry (W. L.).—The earliest 
Strawberries to ripen fruits outdoors are Laxton’s Noble, 
fruits large, rich coloured, but very poor flavour, and 
Hericart de Thury, fruits plentiful, first ones fair size, 
later rather smaller, but of exceilent quality. Either of 
these should ripen fruits about six days earlier than Royal 
Sovereign. This latter is, however, one of the very best 
all round Strawberries in cultivation. If you will refer to 
pages ii. and v. of advertisements in our last issue you will 
find Royal Sovereign offered by several persons, and prices 
quoted. It is too late to plant now to obtain fruit next 
summer of ordinary runners, but plants in pots should 
give you fruit. These are, of course, dearer. Good dwarf 
early Cabbages to sow for spring planting are Ellam’s 
darly, Little Pixie, Flower of Spring, and Early York. 
Seed, however, should now be sown in a frame or under 
handlights to secure strong plants to put out in March or 
April. 

1594—Wireworms (A. B. M.).—The samples of your 
Lismore soil to hand show excellent quality. The upper 
soil is of a capital loam, and the lower has practically the 
same texture, but simply needs gradual exposure to light 
and air, with manuring, to bring it into the same condition 
as is the upper soil. Trenching may seem to you a big 
job, but if during the winter, as you propose for your 
ground to be fallow, you could open a trench at one end 
of a strip, throw out the top spit 12 inches deep and 2 feet 
wide, then with a steel fork well break up the bottom 
10 inches deep, leaving it there, and if you could, adding 
some manure, and proceeding over the whole area in the 
same way you would more than doubly increase the 
productive power of your ground. In addition to which 
the turning up and exposing of the upper soil, in which 
the wireworms lie, would not only enable large numbers 
to be picked out, but would also enable rooks and 
starlings to find them also. If you could get that work 
set about at once, then you could take advantage of frost 
later to get on to the surface the desired dressing of gas- 
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lime. A very fair dressing is at the rate of 1 bushel per 
rod, or say about 4 tons per acre. This should be 
immediately spread over the surface as evenly as possible, 
and allowed to be exposed to the air for from six to 
eight weeks. During that tinie it will help to break it up 
fine if a small tooth harrow be run over it. Itcan be then 
forked in, and should become well incorporated with the 

soil before you plant Violets. April is soon enough for 

that. Wireworms always give trouble after turf is broken 

up, as they breed freely in pastures. Soot dressing also 

will do good. That your Violets have been affected with 
red-spider is but an accident of a very dry season. A wet 

or cold winter should settle them effectually. Furnishing 
Violets with deeply worked soil, fairly well manured, is 

the best check to spider attacks. No doubt you will find 

your plants fairly strong and clean in the spring. 


1595—Cultivating Brambles (J. 7. S.).—You | 
may make cuttings from stout hard stems of the present 
season’s growths on Brambles. These should be of about 
three or four leaf-buds long, the bottom cut being close 
under a leaf-bud. Set these into sharp or sandy soil in 
rows 12 inches apart, the same distance apart also in the | 
rows. Bury the lower ends in the soil about 5 inches. 
These will give you rooted plants next autumn, or you 
may peg the points of the long summer shoots into the 
soil, and these soon make rootaslayers. They often layer | 
themselves if long enough to touch the soil. Then you | 
may save seed by gathering berries of the best wild ones, ~ 
keeping them mixed in dry sand all the winter, then 
rubbing all together in the spring and sowing in drills 
15 inches apart. You can raise numerous ones in that 
way. But if you really mean to grow Blackberries for 
market get also some plants of the Parsley-leaved Bramble 
(Rubus laciniatus) from a nursery, and plant at once. 
These are fairly cheap, and once well established and 
fruiting, produce exceptionally fine fruits three weeks 
earlier than our wild Brambles. 


1596—Fungus on vinery (Rob foy).—Judging 
from the portion of Vine and Fern fronds sent, your 
greenhouse must be inabad way. The Vine wood seems 
5o be literally eaten up with a worty fungus, and which 
has spread to the leaves, and has apparently infested your 
Ferns also. No doubt the primary cause of the disease is 
to be found in the roots, as we have previously intimated. 
We should advise hard cutting back the Vine laterals or 
shoots at once, and burning all the trimmings. Then you 
should paint over the Vines, but sparing the buds, with a 
coat of soft-soap 11b., sulphur paste 1 lb., added toa 
gallon of water, and in it infused a teacupful of paraffin, 
keeping all well stirred in the using. Then you should 
remove all plants from the house, and syringe every part— 
wood, wall, and glass. Also grind with the Bordeaux- 
mixture sulphate of copper 1 Ib., dissolved in hot water, 
1 lb. of fresh lime, dissolved in cold water, and 1b. of 
treacle; put all together, and 10 gallons of water. If the 
Ferns be gently sprayed with it good will result. It may 
be needful to repeat the dressing next summer should tha 
rust again appear in the house. All the same give your 
border and roots early attention as advised. 


1597—Watercress culture (R. Wilson).—We have 
to thank you for your note on this subject. Of course, 
you were wrong in making up a bed on a warm, sunny 
border. A shaded or north border is best, and once 
the plants are in full growth hard picking and regular 
watering will keep the Cresses in good condition for a 
long time. During the winter it is well to make the : 
bed up under a frame. A space, just a little less over 
each way than the frames, should be marked out, and the 
soil thrown out 3 inches deep. On the space be placed 
3 inches in depth of well-decayed manure, and this be 
lightly forked in, then the 3 inches of soil be strewn over 
and the frame placed on. The Cress-cuttings (a few penny 
bunches purchased sufficing), may be dibbled in all over a 
few inches apart and well watered. Put on the lights 
and shut closely. A good watering once or twice a week j 


¢ 


suffices. Under such conditions good Cress tops may be 
gathered nearly all the winter. Such tops are quite as 
tender and certainly far more clean than are the tops 
gathered in sluggish water beds, where the stream is not 
always over pure. This is very much your system of 
culture in the summer but without a frame, and which 
has been with you so successful. 


1598—Planting fruit-trees (South Herts)—For 
either pyramid or bush-trees 12 feet apart is ample room. | 
They might even come to 10 feet apart, as you propose, 
planting in single rows. If you planted several rows | 
12 feet apart each way would be none too much 10 years 
hence. Your north border will not be at all too much 
shaded with trees if bush or pyramid form be planted 
18 feet from the back fence. Ten feet willbe ample height 
for the trees, and you may be able to keep them rather 
lower. You describe Apples as pyramids. Pears 
commonly grow into pyramidal form, but Apples invari- 
ably assume a broad bush form. This answer replies to 
No. 3. You should have your bush Apples‘on the English 
Paradise-stock, as this stock is much less coarse rooting 
than is the Crab-stock. Generally your other selection of | 
Pears and Plums is excellent. Against your fence with 
a north aspect you conld plant Gooseberries, and Red and 
White Currants, also Morello Cherries, and utilise that 
also thoroughly with respect to question 2. If you plant 
your bush Apples and Plums 4 feet from the walk, then 
have the latter 4 feet wide, you can have a south border 
10 feet wide, and that should be an admirable breadth for 

our purpose. Use the surface only from the front for 

feet width, leaving 3 feet near the wall uncropped by 
vegetables for your wall-trees. Use this border only for 
menyaters growing early produce, which will not robthe ~ 
ree roots. , +S 


1599—Planting between trees.—I have a strip 
of ground on which there is a single row of trees, part 
Poplarand part Fir. I want to plant between the trees 
Penzance Brier Roses and Yellow Gorse. The soil is rather 
poor. Will they thrive in this position—they will get a 
fair amount of sun—and when is the best time for 
planting? 

You should plant your Brier Roses and Gorse now, but 
we should advise sowing seeds of the latter in preference to 
planting. We should doubt either the Roses or Gores 


Jlourishing satisfactorily in poor ground close to Poptars 
and Firstrees. If they arekept well away from the es 
hawever, and the ground is enriched Sor the Roses, so as to 
give them q good start, they may succeed, : 
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1600—The best Rhubarbs.— Will you kindly tell 
me when the roots should be planted, and which are the 
two best sorts for general use 7—S. CargL. 

Hawke's Champagne, Royal Albert, and Victoria are 
good Rhubarbs. Rhubarb should be planted in deeply 
worked rich soil in the spring. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—T. Jones.—1, Clerodendron 
coccinea; 2, Rivina humilis; 3, Maranta zebrina; 4, 
Strobilanthes Dyerianus; 5, Adiantum gracillimum; 6, 
Begonia next week; 7, Cassia corymbosa. Cc. C. H.— 
1, Probably Phoenix reclinata, but it is not easy to tell 
from such a specimen; 2, Arcea Baueri; 3, Eulalia 
japonica variegata; 4, Begonia nitida ; 5, Asparagus 
deflexus.——_F’, W. S.—1, Eulalia japonica variegata; 
2, Cyperus of some kind, but specimen far too small ; 
8, Sedum Sieboldi; 4, Gazania splendens; 5, Acaly- 
pha sp.; 6, Asparagus tenuissimus.—W. Ingram.— 
5, Adiantum trapeziforme ; 6, A. scutum.—J. F. H. 
—Polygonum polystachyum. W. G. Stone.—A white 
variety of Syrian Mallow (Hibiscus syriacus totus albus). 
—W. Wales.—Orobanche minor. W. 7. P.—Hymero- 
callis macrostephana. R. C.—13, Variety of the Hart’s- 
tongue Fern (Scolopendrium vulgare fissum); 14, S. v. 
grandiceps; 15, Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus). A, 
Constant Reader.—1, Croton; 2, Croton revolutum; 3, 
Acalypha tricolor ; 5, Adiantum Sancta Catherine ; 6, Bird’s 
Nest Fern (Asplenium Nidus). G. A. H.—1, Cyrtomium 
falcatum; 2, Please send fertile frond; 38, Adiantum 
pedatum; 4, Adiantum concinnum latum; 5, Pteris 
scaberula; 6, Adiantum gracillimum. Grifie.—Aster 
Novi-Belgi densus.—Monks Kirby.—1, Very withered, 
may be Aster Drummondi, but doubtful; 2, A. acris ; 3, A. 
Jwvis formosissimus ; 4, A. Nove-Angliw William Bowman ; 
5, A. levis Calliope ; 6, A. Novi-Belgi levigatus.— Miss 
Palmer. — Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Crus-Galli). 
Glasthule. — The rosy - flowered shrub is Escallonia 
macrantha ; the other is Arbutus Unedo (Strawberry-tree). 
—C. J. Lambe Eaves.—Your specimens were not very 
good, but the one with seed-pod was Orache (Atri-plex), 
and the plain leaf bit of Cow Parsley, but we would like 
to see both again properly numbered. Gertrude Smith. 
—The flower you forwarded was Sweet Alyssum (Keniga 
maritima). It is a hardy annual, and reproduces itself 
freely from self-sown seeds. M. Bayley.—We imagine 
you must be alluding to one of the Potentillas. 
Pompey.—The Peony to which you refer is P. corallina, 
a single variety with carmine-pink flowers. The seed- 
pods, when the calyces open, disclose the bright-red seeds, 
and form an effective winter decoration. Others of the 
single Ponies are also ornamental in the same state, but 
none possess seeds equally bright as P. corallina.—— 
H, W. S.—Your climber appears to be Solanum corni- 
gerum, syn. 8. corniculatum. You probably treat it in 
too generous a manner to get flower and fruit.——J. 
Brown.—Cestrum roseum, syn. with Habrothamnus 
roseus ; introduced from Mexico in 1850.——W. WM. A.— 
Crategus tanacetifoliaa——May.—1, Sedum Sieboldi; 2, 
Bouvardia Alfred Neuner. —— ZL. Maingay. — Aralia 
chinensis, var. canescens. 


Names of fruit.—W. Ingram.—1, Pear Beurré 
Clairgeau; 2, Golden Noble; 3, May be anything, fruit 
out of character; 4,-Beurré Sterckman. Plants named 
under proper heading.——W., D.,S.—1, Pear Marie Louise ; 
2, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 8, Autumn Bergamot.—— 
K. M,.—1, Daster Beurré ; 2, Kindly send a better speci- 
men ; 3, Not recognised ; 4, Probably a small Uvedale St. 
Germain; 5, Beurré Bosc; 6, Vicar of Winkfield; 7, 
Beurré Rance. F’. Thompson.—i, Pear Beurré Rance; 
2, Beurré Diel. W. M. Anderson.—l, Apple French 
Crab; 2, Rymer; 3, Yorkshire Beauty. G. F. M.—1, 
Lady Sudeley ; 2, Ribston Pippin ; 3, Lord Derby; 4, Not 
recognised ; 5, Northern Greenirg; 6, Prince Albert.— 
fF, L.—The Pear is Fondante d’Automne. The Apples 
had got a little mixed, but 2 is Emperor Alexander ; the 
very large fruit is Peasgood’s Nonsuch ; 4 and 5, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin ; and the little Apple apparently a small 
Cellinii——C. A. C.—1, Beurré Sterckman; 2, Beurré 
Clairgeau ; 3, Glou Morceau; 4, Yorkshire Beauty ; 5, 
Ribston Pippin ; 6, Royal Russet. —— 7’. B.—1, Kentish 
Fillbasket ; 2, Ribston Pippin; 3, Yorkshire Greening.—— 
G. Aitken.—1, Emperor Alexander ; 3, Prince Albert; 5, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin. We do not recognise the others, 
but should like to see better specimens. H. D. Palmer. 
—Winter Hawthornden. —— J. Cooper. — Apple Lady 
Sudeley. ——7T.. K.— We wish everyone sent such fine 
specimens as you have done. 1, Lady Henniker; 2, 
Blenheim Orange ; 3, Norfolk Beaufin ; 4, Mérede Menage ; 
5, Prince Albert ; 6, Yorkshire Greening ; 7, Probably a 
local kind.——W. Walker.—The bunch of berries is Pyrus 
Aria, White Beam-tree or Harvest Berry; The Apple is 
Fearn’s Pippin.——Ga Gee.—Pear Beurré Clairgeau. 















































TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Glas Thule,—You will find Baines’ ‘‘Stove and Green- 
house Plants,” price 12s. from this office, helpful. Hardy 
and rather tender shrubs are described in the ‘‘ English 
Plower Garden.” 


Catalogues received.—Roses, Carnations, etc.— 
Mcssrs. Dickson, 1, Waterlow-place, Edinburgh. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


* * We beg to remind our readers that the 
Photographic Competition will close on Tuesday, 
November 15th, and therefore all intending com- 
petitors should send in at once. prin 


POULTRY. 


Book on poultry keeping (Spero ).— 
The best book I can recommend for your 
purpose is the latest edition of the ‘‘ Practical 
Poultry Keeper,” published by Cassell and Co. 
There are numbers of good works dealing with 
only a few of the breeds, but the book recom- 
mended has had a high reputation for many 
years, and is constantly being brought up-to- 
date. It is right to mention that in these days 
new breeds are so frequently introduced that it 
is difficult for writers to keep pace with them. 
—Dov trina. 

Poultry-keeping (River View ).—I doubt 
whether this year it will be to your interest to 
put your ideas into practice. You are not free to 
begin your work until the eleventh of November. 
You then want three dozen pullets about six 
months old ready to lay ; you want them hardy, 
of a non-sitting breed, and good layers in cold 
weather. This opens up a rather wide field, 
and it will be necessary to explain matters a 
little fully. I lock upon November as the worst 
possible month for pullets to be brought to the 
laying age ; whether it is the damp nature of 
that month or something else I cannot say, but 
the fact remains that whereas an April pullet 
will generally lay in October, and an 
August pullet in February, the May pullet 
does not begin work until Christmas or still 
later. I think, then, it is a mistake on 
your part to try to buy such birds. Next, 
with regard to the selection. You must, of 
course, get hardy Fowls; delicate birds are 
simply useless. But you will be wrong if you 
get non-sitters. These birds are generally the 
possessors of very large combs, and undoubtedly 
suffer in severe weather, so that egg-production 
ceases, no matter how well the birds may he 
treated. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that your best plan is to goin for a cross-bred 
bird, such as I have so often recommended in 
these pages. I discovered the merits of the 
cross accidentally, but the more I see of it the 
better Iam pleased. It is to use a hen which lays 
a coloured egg, and cross her with a cock of some 
non-sitting breed, the Leghorn for choice. The 
hen may be selected from the Brahma, Cochin, 
Langshan or Orpington. These pullets may be 
bred from Marchto May inclusive, and will all lay 
in the same year they are hatched. If, instead 
of proceeding on these lines, you carry out your 
intention of buying pullets in November, you 
will probably be called on to pay from four to 
five shillings per head ; the pullets will not lay 
until January or February ; eggs will then begin 
to come down in price, and work as you will, 
your first year’s poultry-keeping will end in 
failure. Far better spend the winter in forming 
plans, so that you can begin in good time next 
spring. It is by no means difficult to get hens 
which will average 150 eggs per annum, if bred 
as Ihaveadvised. This has been my experience 
for several years.—DouLtTInc. 


Fowls laying soft eggs (R. W.).— 
There is often much to be said in favour of 
simple remedies, and perhaps yours may be 
classed amongst them, but if it be a fact that 
the receipt cost as much as thirty shillings, 
then it proved a costly business after all. 
Personally, I have not much faith in it. 
That the laying of soft-shelled eggs may cease 
immediately the Fowls have had their drinking 
water improved by the addition of a teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda to each two quarts of 
drinking water is not unlikely. But can it be 
proved that the identical hens which laid the 
soft-shelled eggs continued to lay after the 
medicine had taken effect ? Because I doubt it, 
as I believe the effect of the soda would be to 
check laying for a time. The production of 
soft-shelled eggs has often been attributed to a 
scarcity of shell-forming material, but I believe 
the more frequent cause is over-forcing with 
fattening and meat foods, for my experience is 
when these are used more moderately the soft- 
shelled eggs come to a full stop, although the 
shell-forming material remains the same,— 
DovULTING. 


On using grit for Fowls (2. W.).— 
Your close observations of the habits of your 
Fowls are a proof that you spare no pains in 
getting at the why and the wherefore of every- 
thing connected with them. Still, I am not 


- 


Like yourself, I am convinced that grit is a 
most important matter with Fowls. Even if no 
further evidence were forthcoming, it would be 
sufficient to know that birds at liberty are very 
fond of it, and always can show more or less in 
their crops. That they have a habit of scatter- 
ing the grit in saucers is true enough; but does 
not this point to the fact that they are better 
picking up their food in grains rather than in 
spoonfuls? Have you ever noticed how a hen 
coughs when she pecks out a mouthful of whole 
corn from a bowl or bucket, and how differently 
she feeds when the grain is spread over a wide 
surface? To feed grit with the soft food un- 
doubtedly means an avoidance of waste, but to 
me it also means compelling the Fowl to swallow 
more than may be good for her. This is doubt- 
less a matter of opinion, but [am always content 
to let things alone when they are going on well. 
—DOovuLtineG. 


BIRDS. 


Cutting Parrot’s claws (Mrs. Sharp).— 
If the claws of your bird from their length 
impede its locomotion, it would be advisable to 
provide it with thicker perches, and so obviate 
the necessity of cutting its claws. Still, there 
would always be danger of the claws, if over- 
grown, becoming fixed in the wires of the cage, 
leading to serious results. You must, however, 
clip but a small portion off each nail, lest you 
should cut too near the quick and cause bleed- 
ing. Where the claws of the bird are white 
the quick of the nails can be easily recognised, 
if held to the light, by the little bloodvessel that 
may be seen traversing three parts of their 
length. Use a pair of nail scissors or wire 
pliers, and should you happen to draw blood 
dip the claw in salt and water. Beware of the 
bird’s beak while performing the nail-cutting 
operation.—S. 8. G. 

LAW, 

Position of market garden tenant 
in arrears of rent.—A few years ago I let a 
garden of 4 acre toa market gardener upon a 
yearly tenancy, but without any written agree- 
ment, and he has paid his rent yearly, but not 
unti] a few months after it had become due. 
Last year’s rent was paid about a month ago, 
instead of on Feb. 2nd last. As he has very 
much neglected the garden this year, I gave 
him six months’ notice on August 2nd last. I 
have had to weed the place myself‘this year to 
keep it clean. Most of the ground is planted 
with Gooseberry-bushes; can I forbid him 
removing these until he has paid his rent? I 
am told that, as he is under notice, his rent 
became due on August 2nd. Is this so? In 
weeding the ground some Onions were accident- 
ally removed under the impression the plants 
were weeds. Can he claim for the Onions ?— 
ALPHA. 

* * As the holding is cultivated as a market 
garden, and is let upon a yearly tenancy, a 
year’s notice is necessary to determine the 
tenancy, there being no written agreement as 
to notice. The notice you have given is there- 
fore a bad notice. Perhaps your tenant will be 
ready to give up the place, but if not, you must 
serve him with a fresh notice before Feb. 2nd 
next to quit on Feb. 2, 1900. If the notice 
given had been perfectly good it would not 
have had the effect of making the current rent 
at once become due, The man who has told 
you this does not know what he is talking 
about. Your tenant cannot remove the Goose- 
berry-bushes, whether you forbid him or not, 
or whether he is under a good notice or not. 
These bushes appear to be permanently planted 
out, and if so, all that he can do is to claim 
compensation for them, and you may claim a 
set off for all rent actually due when the com- 
pensation is ascertained. He may claim com- 
pensation for the Onions uprooted. You have 
no right to weed the garden if he forbids you 
to do so.—K. C. T. 


Notice to quit (A. 7.).—The document 
of which you send us a copy is not an agreement, 
but, as it is signed by the landlady, it is a suffi- 
cient memorandum to satisfy the statute of 
frauds in any case in which you wish to rely 
upon the ‘‘agreement.” All that can be 

athered from the document itself is that on 





disposed to agree with you on the grit question, | December 10th last B let you this room at the 
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rent of — pounds per annum, payable monthly 
in advance, and that upon the same day you 
paid something (probably a month’s rent) to B. 
As to the date when the tenancy was to begin, 
and what notice was to be necessary and sufli- 
cient to determine the tenancy, nothing was 
stated, and so the tenancy must, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, be presumed to be 
yearly, commencing on December 10th, and 
half-a-year’s notice expiring on that date will 
be necessary to determine the tenancy. You 
also say that you held a shop upon a lease for 
the term of three years, and that upon the 
expiration of the lease you held the place 
monthly and paid rent monthly. It seems 
impossible to place upon the words ‘‘ held the 
place monthly” any other construction than 
that you held it upon a monthly tenancy, or by 
the month, and if this be so and there is no 
express contract for some other notice, the 
tenancy will be determinable by a month’s notice 
given at the end ofany month of the tenancy, to 
expire at the end of the following month.— 
Bs e13 

Master’s liability for injury to ser- 
vant.—My employer would have me make 
some shallow boxes in which to put cuttings in 
place of pots, and while making the boxes the 
saw slipped and tore my thumb open, and I was 
unable to work during eleven days. I have re- 
ceived no wages for that period. Have I any 
claim against him ?—F, 8. 

* * Asa gardener, the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1897 does not apply to your 
employment, neither does the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1880, as you appear to be a 
domestic servant. Even if first-mentioned 
statute had been applicable to the employment 
of a gardener, you could have made no claim, as 
liability under it only arises where the disable- 
ment lasts at least two weeks. If the Act of 
1880 had applied to such employment it would 
have still been immaterial, as there is nothing 
in connection with the accident to fix any 
liability on the employer. You may, however, 
recover from your employer wages for the time 
when you were disabled, as the wages of a 
domestic or menial servant do not cease during 
sickness, and although your master might have 
dismissed you when he found you were unable 
to work, yet, not having done so, he is liable to 
pay to you wages for the full time of your ser- 
vice.—K. C. T. 

Landlord’s liability to repair fences 
on land let to tenant (7. W.).—In May 
last you entered upon a holding consisting of a 
market garden and some acres of Grass land, 
the fences of both the garden and the Grass 
land being in very bad condition. Much damage 
has already been done to the garden by the 
entrance of your own stock and the stock of 
other people, and you have only been able to 
turn two cows in your Grass on account of the 
defective fences. You say the dilapidations 
were valued, but you do not know if your land- 
lord has received the dilapidation money. You 
have asked him to repair the fences, and he 
says he will repair the boundary fence but he 
will do nothing to the internal fences. You 
have offered to take over the fences if the land- 
lord will agree to have them valued now, and 
again when you leave, and to pay you the 
difference when you quit, but he refuses to 
assent to this course, and so you ask 
what is your remedy because the fences 
‘were to be left in tenantable repair.” 
What is meant by this expression is not 
quite clear. If the landlord agreed with you in 
writing that the fences were to be left in 
tenantable repair, and they were not so left, he 
is responsible to you in damages for his breach 
of contract. But probably your meaning is 
that the late tenant held under an agreement 
requiring him to leave the fences in such re- 
pair, and if this is your meaning, your land- 
lord is not liable to you. You have nothing to 
do with your predecessor, unless by arrangement 
with your landlord you agreed to take his place 
in the valuation between the outgoer and him- 
self, and as it appears that the valuation for 
dilapidations was one to which you were not a 
pirty, you have no claim against your prede- 
cessor for any breach of his agreement with 
the landlord. You knew the condition of the 
fences when you took the place, and if you ex: 
pected yqur landlord to put them in repair, you 
should have made an express stipulatiot to that 





effect. In the absence of any express contract 
so to do, a landlord is not liable to do any repairs 
whatever, and the tenant must do such repairs 
as are necessary, or they will go undone. There 
is nothing unfair in the landlord putting in his 
own pocket the proceeds of a value for dilapi- 
dations, even though he makes no outlay on the 
premises. He lets you the holding in its then 


condition, and the rent you give is determined |! 


by reference to the condition of the premises, 
and let there be as much competition for the 
place as you like, the fact remains that if the 
fences were in first-class order the place 
would fetch a higher rent than when the fences 
are really bad. The dilapidation money is the 
compensation made by the outgoer for his neglect 
to put the fences into the condition into which 
he had contracted to put them, and the land- 
lord, if he puts this sum into his pocket, may 
fairly say this is my compensation for taking 
less rent than I should have been able to get if 
the holding had been left in the condition my 
tenant agreed to leave it. Your only practical 
remedy is to give notice to quit, and in due 
course quit; but you may, if you prefer, put 
the fences into proper condition and remain in 
occupation. You cannot even compel the 
landlord to repair the boundary fence according 
to promise, unless that promise was in writing. 


—K. C. T. 


Notice to quit market garden (7’. J. 
& S.).—As you occupy the place on a yearly 
tenancy, and as a market-garden, you are 
entitled to a year’s notice to quit, and the notice 
must expire with a year of tenancy—that is 
to say, on February 2nd. The notice you have 
received is bad. It would have been bad if the 
area was only one acre. The size of holding 
has nothing to do with the length of notice to 
determine the tenancy. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 


Braw Lass, Corunna, Duke of Orleans, Seagull, Miss A. 
Campbell, Mephisto, Her Grace, Mrs. Hambro, Sadek, Mrs. 
A. Tate Abigail, Aline Newman, Mrs. Gooden, Cantab, 
Countess of Paris, Duchess of Fife, Ketton Rose, Niphetos, 
Pride of Garden, Snowdon, Little Phil, Jessie, Venus, 
Polly Brazil, &c. To clear, any 12,in 12 varieties, 4s. 6d. ; in 
pairs, 8s., free for cash, in well-rooted strong layers, 
warranted true. 


LINDOP, LONGPORT, STAFFS. 


COOLING & SONS’ 


ROSE AND FRUIT TREE LIST. 
THE BEST UP-TO-DATE CATALOGUE. 


Gratis and Post Free to all intending 
purchasers. 


The Nurseries, BATH. 


THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


CEO. BUNYARD & C0.’S 
NEW & OLD STRAWBERRIES 


For crop 1899 or for forcing. 
Now selling at reduced prices. 


They offer the largest stock and the best plants in the Trade. 
Change of stock pays. 


Cstaloques of Strawberries and Summer Fruit now ready. 























GHECSHOOOSH SES’ 
GUARANTEE. 2 


As a result of trade jealously upon the unprecedented 
success of our unique preparation, derogatory statements 


devoid of the slightes 
circulated 
that each packet is 


medical experts and 


dainty sample tin. 
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HUDSON'S cHolce BULBS 


At LOWEST FRICES CONSISTENT WITH 

HIGHEST QUALITY. —Concise CATALOGUE, with 
descriptive and cultural notes, free.—HUDSON’S, Wholesale 
Bulb Warehouses, Kilburn. 


ULIPS.—100 bulbs, in 10 choice sorts, for 

_ 3s. 6d.; fine Single, mixed, 50, Ils. 6d.; mixed Parrot 
Tulips, 50, 2s. 6d. ; mixed Croeus, 100, Is. ; large Yellow Crocus, 
00, 1s. 6d. ; Ornithogalum arabicum, 12, 1s. ; Single Jonquils, 
100, 1s. 9d. ; Single Lent Lilies, 100, 1s. 6d. ; Narciss. Emperor, 
6, 2s. ; Narciss. Princeps, trumpet, 50, 1s. 64 ; Double 
Jonquils, perfectly double flowers, 12, 1s. 3d.; 50, 4s.— 
HUDSON'S, Wholesale Bulb Importer, Kilburn, London. 


[BL- NARCISS. BUTTER AND EGGS (true), 
flowers equal to finest Van Sion, enormous prize bulbs, 
12, 6d. ; 50, 1s. 94.; mixed Polyanthus Narciss., large bulbs, 
50, 2s.; Giant Snowdrops, 50, 1s. 6d.; Scilla sibirica, sky- 
blue, 50, 1s.; Spanish Iris, mixed, 50, 94.; Pure White or 
Yellow, separate, 50, 1s.; Chinese Sacred Lilies, 6, 2s. 3d. 
All large bulbs.—HUDSON’S, 199, High-road, Kilburn. 
ARGAINS.—Wh. Roman Hyacinths, 50, 2s. ; 
Freesia ref. alba, 50, 1s. 6d.; Narciss., large-flowered, 
paper-white, 25, 1s. 6d.; Buttercup Oxalis, 50, 2s. 6d.; 
Amaryllis Belladonna, small bulbs 25, 2s. ; note price. Single 
mxd. Narciss., 50, 1s.; Gladiclus THE BRIDE, grand bulbs 
50, 1s. ; 500, 8s. ; Dbl. Pearl Tuberoses, large bulbs, 12, 1s. 9d. 
50, 5s. All genuine value. 


W. H. HUDSON, F.R.H.S., 
LILY IMPORTER, 
KILBURN, LONDON (see advts. above). 


CARNATIONS— HARDY BORDER 


A SPECIALITY. 
Cheap Offer of Strong, Healthy Layers—viz., 


12 Yellow grounds, extra choice, named var., distinct 4s. 6d. 
12 White grounds ae Pe “A ae mf 3s, 6d. 

















12 Selfs ” ” 3s. 0d. 
12 Picotees & Fancies ,, a At ue x 4s. Od. 
12 Pinks Mrs. Sinkins, pure white, strong grower .. 2s. 6d. 
4 Heuchera sanguinea, beautiful coral-red spikes .. 1s. 0d. 
12 Abyssinian Primrose, white powdered leaves, 
yellow-fid. . 28. 6d. 


6 Delphiniume, choicest hybrids, grand for cutting 1s. 3d. 
6 Erigeron speciosa (Lavender Marguerite), grand 

for cutting < ee ae aa i- =- 

25 Violas, choicest named varieties, mixed .. oe . 6d. 

25 Wa'lfiowers Tom Thumb, golden, beautiful bedder 1s. 2d, 


25 Wallflowers ,, » Garkblood ,, + 1s. 3d, 
25 Wallflowers, double, extra choice, mixed .. -. Is. 6d 
25 Sweet Williams, Giant Auricula strain, mixed .. 1s. 3d. 


Plant at once for good results. Carefully packed and 
carriage paid for cash with order. 


S. ROGERS & SONS, 
NENE NURSERIES, WHITTLESEA. 
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(GARPENTER AND BUILDER. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY; SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
Popular and Practical. 


WITH SEOTIONAL SUPPLEMENTS EVERY WEEK. 
FOR HOUSE AND HOME. 


All who value their surrouudings and are able to handily 
use the commoner tools of the building crafts shouid read it. 
FOR THE ERECTION OF 


Greenhouses, Sheds or Workshops, Porches or Verandahs, 
Plans and Details may be consulted. 


FOR THE DECORATION OF 


Walls and Hangings, Overmantels, Furniture, Frames of 
Pictures and Mirrors, and hundreds of other articles, the 
fullest information is given. 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE USEFUL TO THE 
CRAFTSMAN. AMATEUR. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 
; ENORMOUS CIRCULATION. 


THE LLULUSTRATED 
QGARPENTER AND BUILDER 


Of all Newsagents, and Joun Dicks, 313, Strand, London. 


GOODOSSOSY 











Cis? “<I GD 


d 
@ 


t particle of truth are being widely 


We, the proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, guarantee 


absolutely beneficial to the most 


delicate invalid or the ycungest infant. 
A little book containing the reports of the very highest 


analysts in the United Kingdom, 


showing the advantages of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa over all 
other food products, will be forwarded post free on 
spplication (a postcard will do) to any address, also a 


Very truly yours, 


aS ‘s 
PF TFLOCID 1100) 20, 
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OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums for September 
show (Verdant Green).—It is by no means 
easy to give a selection of twelve early-flowering 
Japanese Chrysanthemums to exhibit on 
lst September next year, more especially so far 
north as Dundee. Unlike the later-flowering 
sorts, most of the early varieties persistently 
produce buds, by these means causing the plants 
to ‘‘ break,” and ensuring a fine branching style 
of growth and medium-sized flowers. Again, to 
disbud many of the early-flowering sorts you 
are only courting failure, as they give you 
equally good results without disbudding, except 
in a few individual cases. Although you do not 
specify that you want Japanese varieties, the 
fact that you want to exhibit big blooms implies 
that. Our selection is as follows: May Manser, 
u new pure white Japanese of refined character. 
To get this in time pinch the point out of the 
shoot about mid-March, and retain the three 
strongest shoots, securing the first crown-buds 
when they appear. Mme. C. Desgrange, G. 
Wermig, and Mrs. Burrell all belong to the 
same family, their respective colours being 
white, rich yellow, and primrose. We should 
be disposed to cut back these, not to the hard 
wood, at middle of April, and as the buds form 
ia the apex of the resulting shoots, these should 
develop in time for showing. Other sorts are 
Souvenir de Mons. Menier, deep crimson ; Bar- 
bara Forbes, a fine white ; Queen of the EKarlies, 
pure white; Golden Queen of the Earlies, 
lovely pale golden-yellow ; General Hawkes, 
crimson-amaranth; Mme. Casimir Perrier, 
white, tinted pink ; Ambroise Thomas, crimson- 
bronze, might be treated similarly to May 
Manser, but we are by no means certain of the 
result. The foregoing sorts should be propa- 
gated in December and grown on strongly until 
the stopping is to take place, and after the new 
shoots have made progress careful attention 
throughout the summer season. The last 
Variety we suggest is Mons. Gustave 
Grunerwald, a continuous flowering variety, 
pink, shaded rose. A new sport from this sort, 
named Louis Demaire, a bronzy-red on a yellow 
ground, should be grown as an extra. You 
should have no difficulty in getting the last two 
Varieties in a natural manner in time for your 
exhibition. We are pleased to learn that you 
have found GARDENING so useful in your work. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. C. EH. Shea 
(A. Copping).—After a careful perusal of your 
leiter we are inclined to think there has been a 
mistake made in the name of the plant you are 
growing as Mrs. C. E. Shea. This flower is a 
very handsome Japanese Chrysanthemum, and 
of a beautiful creamy-white colour. From the 
description you give of the three plants you are 
growing we feel convinced you have none other 
than a Japanese sort named Mr. C. E, Shea, and 
this is a decorative form. The latter plant is a 
lizht yellow sport from Mlle. Lacroix, a very 
popular white variety of a few years since, and 
there seems to be the great probability of the 
hames having got mixed. At the same time, 
from the fact of one plant developing a yellow 
flower, a second one a creamy-white flower, 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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while a third is half white and half yellow, we 
are convinced that the plants have sported. If 
by any chance you should have Mrs. C. E. Shea 
correctly named, a yellow sport would probably 
find a ready acceptance by any of the leading 
trade specialists. On the other hand, should the 
names of the plants you are growing be incor- 
rect, and the variety after all be Mr. Chas. KE. 
Shea instead, the sports would have little if any 
commercial value. Such a freak as this sport is 
quite a common affair in the floral world, and by 
these means collections of different kinds of 
plants are often enriched. 


Chrysanthemums — 24 Dwarf 
Japanese for amateur growers 
(C. D., Jun.).—Yours ig a very reasonable 
request, and we are pleased to give you a suit- 
able selection. The Japanese sorts are now 
numerous and you want varieties of easy cul- 
ture, such, in fact, as will, under ordinary 
treatment, give flowers of good form, a pleasing 
variety of colour, and plants which are naturally 
dwarf. Commence the list with Mme. Gustave 
Henry, white, slightly early, height 3 feet ; 
M. Hoste, white margined and flushed rose, 
and tinted yellow, rather early, 3 feet ; Austra- 
lian Gold, clear canary-yellow, 34 feet ; Emily 
Silsbury, pure white, dwarf, very free grower ; 
Charles Davis, bronzy-yellow, height about 
43 feet, another sort of easy culture; Viviand 
Morel, silvery-mauve, height, etc., like the 
last-named ; Lady Randolph, claret-crimson, 
height 4 feet ; Louise, pearly flesh-pink, height 
3 feet, a very constant sort; Mme. Ernest 
Capitante, deep terra-cotta red, height 3 feet ; 
Mons. Chenon de Léche, a new shade of old 
rose, height 3 feet ; Mutual Friend, pure white, 
height 34 feet ; Oceana, pure rich yellow, height 
4 feet; Phcebus, lovely clear yellow, height 
4 feet ; Reine d’Angleterre, rosy-mauve, silvery 
reverse, height 34 feet, a very free grower ; 
Souvenir de Petite Amie, pure white, height 
34 feet ; Tendresse, rosy-white, cream centre, 
height 34 feet; W. H. Lincoln, rich yellow, 
height 34 feet; William Seward, deep rich 
crimson, height 44 feet; Matthew Hodgson, red- 
dish-crimson, 34 feet high; Mrs. 8. C. Probin, 
silvery-pink, 4 feet ; Mrs. J. Lewis, pure white, 
very chaste, height 4 feet ; Le Grand Dragon, 
deep yellow, dwarf ; Mons. Fatzer, buff-yellow, 
dwarf ; and John Shrimpton, rich crimson, 
height about 3 feet. 


Flesh-pink coloured Chrysanthe- 
mums (Hnquirer).—Two sorts which call for 
special notice are Autumn Glory, a lovely soft, 
creamy, flesh-pink flower of Japanese form, of 
large size and loose build, with long florets 
twisting and intermingling. This variety was 
commended. Another handsome sort is Rayon- 
nante, with immense blooms of pale flesh-pink, 
and long tubular petals of splendid substance, 
these falling down prettily and making a grand 
exhibition bloom. This variety recently received 
a first-class certificate. Note should be made 
that this is a plant of easy culture. 


Chrysanthemums—six new white 
Japanese varieties (HAnquirer). — Our 
selection is confined to varieties giving good 
exhibition blooms, as we understand from your 
inquiry this is the object you have in view. 


Western King deserves a prominent position, 
being a plant of easy culture, and of typical 
incurved-Japanese form, and of the purest 
white. Snowdon isan immense flower with long, 
straight florets, also pure white, and easy to 
grow. Mrs. D. Dewar, a very chaste flower 
with long, drooping florets of the purest white, 
good dwarf habit. Lady Byron, pearly-white, 
a flower of immense size and splendid substance, 
and not difficult to grow. Miss Clara Walker, 
a long-petalled flower of spreading form and 
beautifully refined, pure white; and Mrs. 
Richard Jones (syn. Mrs. Blick), a large, spread- 
ing Japancse of good substance, pure white. 
The foregoing have all been introduced within 
the past two years. 


Chrysanthemum showboards, cups, 
and tubes,and particulars of different 
types (7. B.).—No, you cannot exhibit 
Japanese-incurved blooms in a class for incurved 
Chrysanthemums. A reflexed Japanese is a 
bloom the petals of which distinctly 1eflex ; in 
fact, just the opposite to an incurved kind. 
This type of the flower is not now regarded as 
distinct by the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, there being so much difficulty in classi- 
fying the Japanese-reflexed. Yes, they can be 
shown in all classes where there is no restriction 
upon the type of Japanese Chrysanthemum 
stated. Japanese flowers need very little 
dressing. All that is needed is to remove a 
badly-formed petal, and any that hinder the 
even and proper development of the bloom. A 
pair of ordinary Chrysanthemum-tweezers is all 
that is needed, and these should have grooved 
ends to remove offending petals. Cups and 
tubes can be obtained of any specialist, and 
these are made so that they cau be raised to any 
height above the board to obtain effect. Moss 
on the boards would not be allowed, as plain 
green painted boards are generally stipulated 
for. Stands for twelve incurved blooms should 
be 24 inches long and 18 inches wide, with holes 
6 inches apart from centre to centre, to stand 
6 inches high at back and 3 inches in front. 
Stands for 12 Japanese blooms to be 28 inches 
long and 21 inches wide, the holes 7 inches 
apart from centre. The height at back to be 
7 inches and 4 inches in front. Two ‘twelve 
boards” may be used for exhibiting twenty-four 
blooms. 


Chrysanthemum Silk Twist.—So far 
as novelty is concerned in this extensive group 
of autumn flowers, the above variety is perhaps 
the most peculiar. This is so as much in the 
quaint thread-like florets, that doubtless sug- 
gested the name, as in the general form of the 
flowers. In the colour, which is of a creamy- 
white, there is nothing to attract, but the 
general formation of the flower-heads is novel. 
The variety is of the small-flowered section. 


Chrysanthemums, cause of decay- 
ing foliage (W. G. Ogle) —The leaves 
have been badly attacked by the leaf-mining- 
maggot. This is usually troublesome early, 
and sometimes again quite late, in the summer. 
The only remedy is to carefully scrutinise the 
leaves, when the maggot may be detected, 
and it may be removed with a penknife, or 
pressed between the finger and thumb, crushing 
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house if the right plants are grown. Nice 
bushy plants of Laurestinus, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, and Christmas Roses really require 
some shelter to appear at their best. The plants 
should be well grown, so as to flower abundantly. 
Hardy Primulas in many colours are charming 
in winter. Snowdrops, Crocuses, and Narcissus 
will flower early under glass; but the great 
feature just now, and on till Christmas, will be 
Chrysanthemums, and if struck late, say in 
April, nice plants with foliage down to the pots 
may be had in 6-inch pots, and by a good 
selection of sorts there will be no difficulty in 
having flowers till Christmas or probably later. 
The larger the house the better the plants will 
succeed. We have two unheated houses that we 
plant with Tomatoes in April, fill with Chrysan- 
themums in October, and about Christmas are 
filled with late Daffodils and Tulips, mostly 
white, for Easter. 


Orchard-house. — Those who wish to 
adopt the culture of fruit-trees in pots should 
purchase and pot the trees now. Peaches and 
Nectarines and Plums always do well together. 
Apricots are not so successful under pot culture, 
and Pears and Apples had better havea division 
of the house to themselves, as they flower later. 
Where expense is no object established trees 
may be purchased; but selected maiden trees 
are much cheaper, and if potted in good loam 
slightly enriched they will bear fruit the second 
year. Pot firmly, and plunge the pots in ashes 
or Cocoa-nut-fibre or dry leaves, and take 
indoors when the Chrysanthemums are over in 
January. What little pruning is required may 
either be done now or a little later when the 
trees are taken inside. 


Cutting and bottling Grapes.—lIt is 
an advantage where only a few bunches of 
Grapes are left in any house to have the means 
of preserving them off the Vines. This the 
system of bottling effectually does. If there is 
a dry, spare room, not much influenced by the 
outside temperature, temporary shelves may be 
placed round the walls, with a wire or strip of 
wood a few inches above the shelf to support 
the bottle in a partially recumbent position, so 
that the Grapes may hang clear of everything. 
The Grapes are cut with sufficient wood to 
enter the neck of the bottle and reach the 
water. The wood remains quite fresh for a 
long time; in fact, I have seen roots form in 
the water, and in several instances, when the 
wood has been left in the bottle, the buds have 
started into growth. An equable temperature 
of 45 degs. or so will be suitable, and black 
Grapes keep their colour better in the dark, or 
where the light is much subdued. . 


Plants for forcing.—Lilacs, Deutzias, 
hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Spirzas (both 
the shrubby and herbaceous), Prunus sinensis 
fl.-pl., Roses, Dielytras, and other suitable 
things should be waiting in cool-house or pit 
ready for introducing to the forcing-house as 
required. 


Window gardening.—Erica hyemalis 
is now in blossom. KH. melanthera, a pretty, 
small, white-flowered variety, will be ready in a 
few days. These are not difficult to keep in 
condition if the watering is in careful hands. 
Ferns and Palms must also have careful atten- 
tion now. 


Outdoor garden.—The ground is now 
moist enough for moving trees and shrubs and 
altering lawns, where such work is required. 
The warmth of the soil will soon stimulate root 
action. Get the evergreens moved at once, 
Among the golden-leaved shrubs which are use- 
ful for bedding the golden-leaved Privet is 
coming into use. It is easily propagated, and 
it is brighter even than the best of the golden 
Euonymuses, and forms, with a little pruning, 
a l»w, dense bush. Golden-leaved things this 
season, owing to the drought, are deficient in 
colour, but this Privet is very couspicuous by 
its golden tints. All these things colour up 
better on the Surrey peats, especially in a dry 
season. Bulbs and other spring flowers will 
sow wellnow. The 9th of November was the 
old florist’s day for planting the named Tulips, 
but the sooner the planting is finished the 
better. Now that the land is moist the weeds 
may be pulled out of lawns, and if the roller is 
used freely during the winter the Grass will get 
together and make a good lawn with or without 


life out of it. The greyish mould-like appear- 
ance of the other leaves, which you state is seen 
on both the upper and under surface of the 
foliage, is none other than mildew. You did 
quite right to dust the affected plants with 
sulphur, and if this is not effectual, sulphide of 
potassium, at the rate of 4 oz. to a gallon of 
clear water, should answer your purpose. 


Chrysanthemums—temperature of 
greenhouse after plants are housed 
(Amateur).—Chrysanthemums may be flowered 
satisfactorily in a cold greenhouse, although 
during severe weather there is a great risk of 
high quality flowers, when subjected to such 
treatment, failing to finish properly. It is bet- 
ter to keep the temperature at about 50 degs. 
in fine, clear weather, increasing this by 
5 degs. when the weather is damp and foggy. 
Ample ventilation should at all times be 
afforded. Do not syringe the foliage with 
water after the first day or two following the 
housing of the plants, watering only the roots, 
as the aim of the grower at such a time should 
be to dispel moisture, and not to encourage it. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves attacked 
by fungus (JViolet).—The leaves submitted 
to us are not affected with ‘‘ rust,” although it 
is another form of fungoid growth, and seen in 
many collections this season. The excep- 
tionally hot weather probably accounts for 
its appearance. So far, no evil results have 
been seen on plants affected in this way. 
Regarding mildew, please see reply to another 
question answered in this issue. 





GARDEN WORK.* 





Conservatory.—More bulbs should be 
potted or boxed according to the purpose for 
which they are required. If merely to produce 
flowers for cutting, Tulips may be planted 
thickly in shallow boxes. Large growers have 
thousands of these boxes now coming on; and 
if required in pots or vases for the table they 
can be lifted out without feeling much check. 
Sometimes a small Fern is worked in among the 
Tulips when making up pots of them. Of 
course, boxes of bulbs cannot very well 
be plunged, but they can be covered with 
straw to keep them moist until they start into 
growth at the root, and then they can be moved 
indoors. Daffodils will require boxes a little 
deeper than Tulips, and if required to make a 
display in the conservatory, they may be 
planted thickly in 9-inch or 10-inch pots. 
Where these are grown in large numbers a 
cover of litter will keep them moist and en- 
courage root-action. A few bulbs may lift 
themselves up during the process of root forma- 
tion, but these are easily put right when moved 
indoors. The Chrysanthemums, at least as 
regards the autumn varieties, will now be at 
their best, and splendid groups may be made 
with them. We have never had such kinds as 
Mutual Friend, Thérése Rey, Edith Tabor, 
James Bidencope, Viviand Morel, Charles 
Daws, Lady Hanham, Australie, better; but 
these are generally good doers if the right buds 
are selected, which with us is usually the 
second crown. Some kinds are not opening 
well, perhaps owing to the hot, dry weather 
and the difficulty of getting soft water for 
syringing. Good masses of Scarboro’ Lilies, 
which have been shifted on till they have filled 
8-inch or 9-inch pots, are very bright just now. 
To make these bulbs flower well place them out 
in the sunshine to ripen in July, and leave 
them out till September; by that time the 
heads of the spikes will be showing out of the 
bulbs. Cyclamens are now coming, and will 
be very effective in the small conservatory. 
Oranges in fruit and blossom will be valuable 
now. We usually find the plants which have 
besn outside during the summer when brought 
back into the warmth again push out flowers 
more or less during the winter, and their fra- 
grance is very acceptable. A little fire-heat 
will be required regularly now, as it will permit 
of ventilating freely. 


Unheated greenhouse.—It is quite 
possible to have flowers in an unheated green- 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
hk pede later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resuite, 
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a top-dressing of wood-ashes or a little artificial 
manure later on. In making a new lawn, if the 
ground has to be lowered, some good soil should 
be placed under the turf. If the turf is at all 
weedy, the weeds may be drawn out before the 
turf cools down. 















































































Fruit garden.—Strawberries in pots in- 
tended for forcing should be plunged in ashes, 
or the pots and roots protected in some other 
way. When we had a large number of Straw. 
berries in pots, and had some difficulty in 
finding ashes enough to plunge them in, I have 
filled in between the pots with tree-leaves, and 
these answer very well. Strawberries are per 
fectly hardy, and they get a more perfect rest 
if plunged in a cool place with some old lights 
over them to keep off heavy rains. The 
pruning of wall and other fruit-trees will soon 
demand attention. It will be better not to put 
this work off. The greater part of the pruning 
should be done before Christmas. Sometimes 
the Gooseberries are delayed till spring to see 
what the bud-eating birds will leave us, but T 
have no sympathy with allowing the birds to 
control the fruit supply, as it is comparatively 
easy to dress the trees with something that will 
make the buds distasteful to the birds. There 
is no fruit-tree or bush the crop of which can 
be so much influenced by the pruning as the 
Gooseberry. The more young wood left on the 
more fruit there will be. And the thinning of 
the young wood gives the grower an opportunity 
of regulating the crops. Hard pruned trees are 
not generally overloaded with fruit, and though 
a certain amount of liberty should be permitted 
to the growth of fruit-trees, symmetry need not 
be sacrificed. 


Vegetable garden.—Make up beds for 
forcing Asparagus. A bed of equal parts 
stable-manure and tree leaves, properly put 
together, 3 feet to 34 feet high, will give warmth 
enough to start Asparagus crowns briskly. The 
best roots for early forcing are young plants 
four years or so old, which have not been cut 
from. Such roots are full of vigour, and start 
away at once. If it isintended to break up old 
beds for forcing let them wait longer, as they 
come irregularly, and for early forcing we want 
roots with crowns that will come altogether, 
There is no system that will beat the old- 
fashioned hot-bed for early work, and after 
the crop of Asparagus has been gathered the 
roots may be cleared out and the bed planted 
with Lettuce, or some other crop that will do 
well in the bed and utilise the remainder of the 
heat. Seakale will soon be ready for forcing, 
but it is best to give the crowns time to rest 
before applying heat.. A batch of roots may be 
taken up when the foliage has died down and 
the crowns have matured somewhat; the thongs 
or small roots should be cut off for propagating 
purposes, and be laid in sand outside till March. 
The crowns can be laid in thickly on the north 
side of a wall, where they can remain till 
required for forcing, unless they are foreed 
on the ground where they have been grown; 
but the roots are mostly taken up for forcing 
now, as are also Rhubarb, and they do well in 
the Mushroom-house. KH, Hoppay. 





1 

THH COMING WHER’S WORE. 
Extracts from a Garden Diary. 4 
November 7th.—Shifted Tomatoes intended 
for planting when strong enough into 5-inch 
pots, and placed on shelf near glass in warm- 
house. Pruned Pears on east wall, and com- 
menced pruning Gooseberries, collecting some 
of the longest and straightest shoots for cutting’. 
Finished the preparation of new beds for Roses. 
Cut off all old growth from Asparagus rows, and 
mulched with old hot-bed manure. Carted 
home leaves for making hot-beds. : 


November 8th.—Planted a collection of named 
Tulips on bed specially prepared for them. 
Planted several beds on the lawn with golden- 
leaved plants—Golden Privets and Euonymus. 
Karly Scarlet Tulips are planted in the interv 
between. Pruned fruit-trees of various kinds.’ 
This work will be followed up as fast as possible’ 
till finished. 


November 9th.—Sowed Chelsea Gem an 
William Hurst Peas on warm south border. 
Top-dressed Cucumbers in bearing. Sowed a few 
seeds of Rochford Cucumber to have plants to 
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meet any emergency, or to plant another house 
if required. We shall endeavour not to be 
without young Cucumber plants till midsummer. 
Plunged Strawberries in pots to keep pots from 
breaking if frost comes. Nailed wall-trees. 


November 10th.—Planted a lot of young fruit- 
trees, chiefly maidens of new kinds to grow on. 
Planted a lot of standard and dwarf Roses in 
various positions. Potted up a lot of standard 
Roses in 8-inch pots to flower later in conserva- 
tory. ‘Took up a number of roots of early 
Rhubarb for forcing in Mushroom-house. 
Moved another batch of Chrysanthemums in 
bloom to the conservatory. Moved more Roman 
Hyacinths to warm-house. We have still 
abundance of Tuberoses in bloom. 


11th.—Commenced trenching a 
piece of vacant ground. This will be well 
manured and forked over later. Planted with 
early Potatoes towards end of February if the 
weather is suitable, and in July the land will 
be dressed with manure and planted with Straw- 
berries. This is the usual routine with these 
crops. Planted out Golden Giant Rocca Onions 
in rows 12 inches apart and 6 inches apart in 
the rows. Shifted on Mignonette sown in 


November 


| 
INDOOR PLANTS. 


| a 
CAPE PRIMROSES (STREPTOCARPUSKES). 


| Mucu has been written concerning the different 
hybrid forms of Streptocarpus, but certainly 
not one single word too much has been said in 
their favour, for in continuance of blooming 
they are, among greenhouse plants, surpassed by 
none and equalled by very few. Last summer 
| during the flowering season I saved some seed 
and sowed it at once, when it quickly germinated. 
| The result was that the plants were soon potted 
off and passed the winter in a warm greenhouse, 
| or, rather, an intermediate-house, in small pots. 
| Karly in the year they were given a shift into 
pots 5 inches in diameter, and returned to their 
previous quarters. Then about the end of April 
| they were removed to a greenhouse, where they 
have been ever since, and throughout the whole 
of that time they have kept up a fine show of 
\their pretty blossoms. ‘hey may also be 
raised quite early in the year, as in the case 
of Gloxinias, and if pricked off and potted 
when required, they will also flower throughout 
the’whole of the summer months. ‘Their im- 
imunity from insect pests is also another great 





The Cape Primrose (Streptocarpus) in a pot 
and Sons, Stanstead Nursery, Forest Hill, S.E. 


3-inch pots to 5-inch pots. Will be grown on 
stage near the glass. Busy pruning fruit-trees. 


November 12th.—Lifted a lot of Autumn 
Giant Cauliflowers and Veitch’s Self-protecting 
Autumn Broccoli, and planted in trenches where 
shelter can be given. Lifted a lot of strong 
Seakale to be ready for forcing. All side roots 
are cut off and preserved in sand for planting. 
The roots when dressed for forcing are laid in 
on north side of wall to be used as required. 
The exposure will harden and rest the crowns, 
so that they will respond sooner to the warmth 
when taken inside. 





Anthurium Andreanum atro-purpureum. 
—The varietal name here indicated appears a little out of 
place in a flower, or, more correctly, a spathe of blood- 
crimson hue. Apart from this, however, the variety isa 


very effective one, the colour striking and the spathe bold | 


and conspicuous on its long, erect stem of 2 feet high. 


Tufted Pansy Pencaitland is essentially a plant 
for garden decoration. It seems to succeed better during 
cooler weather. The flowers are of medium size, pure 
White, with a slight suffusion of yellow on the lower petal. 
It is of free and dwarf habit and flowers very freely. 


‘The English Flower Garden.” — The Sixth 
Edition is out of print and the work being rapidly reprinted, 
and will be issued in November. Henceforward it is proposed 


to bind a certain number in two vols.—I. DESIGN, and | 


Il PLants—in sage-green morocco, for library use or 
presentation, Published at One Guinea nett, 


From a photograph sent by Messrs. J. Laing 


point in their favour. Owing to the readiness 
with which seed can be obtained, there is no 
need to increase them in any other way. At 
Kew the Streptocarpus seedlings are always 
employed to form an edging to the beds in the 
succulent house. They are there planted out, 
and succeed well with this treatment. In the 
greenhouse they are often available for using as 
an edging, and if they cannot be planted out 


|and the pots above-mentioned (5-inch) are too 


large, good flowering examples may be kept in 
pots 4 inches in diameter. So situated, care 
must be taken that they do not suffer from want 
of water, while an additional stimulant will 
also be of service. 

It is important to get seed from a thoroughly 
good strain of flowers, such as represented in 
the accompanying illustration. Then the 
flower colouring will be diversified and pleasing. 





Torenias.—These free-flowering plants are 
useful for edging groups and stages, their easy 
culture making them favourites in bothlarge and 
small gardens. They can be raised from seeds 
or cuttings. I prefer growing them from seeds, 
and the first sowing is made in March, the 
plants coming into flower in June. Another 
sowing is made in April and May to keep up a 
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succession. If the seeds are sown in pans filled 
with light soil and placed in a warm-house they 
soon germinate, and are fit for small pots or 
boxes, pricking them out 3 inches apart, potting 
them on singly into 6-inch and 8-inch pots as 


required. he later batches may be grown in 
frames, syringing them freely to keep down 
aphis. Torenia Bailloni and Fournieri are the 
two most useful, the drooping habit of the 


former making it most suitable for edging or 
growing in baskets, where the yellow flowers 
are seen to the best advantage. J ournieri is an 
erect grower, the upper half of the flowers being 
light blue, the lower much darker. When 
intermixed with Ferns the colours are very 
pretty. A white variety is Fournieri grandi- 
flora alba. When the plants are well rooted 
manure-water should be given. A _ suitable 
compost is three parts loam and one of leaf-soil, 


with a dash of sand mixed in.—H. 3. S. 


PANCRATIUM SPECIOSUM. 

WILL you please say what treatment I should 
give Pancratium speciosum to get it to flower 
about the end of July next year? It has justi 
now finished growth. There are twelve bulbs 
in a 12-inch pot and well established.—W. D. 

*..* To get your plants to flower next July 
will be an easy matter if the growth made this 
year is well ripened. By the term well ripened 
we mean this new growth must be well developed 
before you attempt to rest or keep the plants 
quiet. On the other hand, twelve bulbs in a 
12-inch pot are too many, as the bulbs must be 
small for that sized pot to contain them. You 


give us no idea as to size of bulbs or age, and 
we can only surmise that they are young. The 





usual plan is one bulb in an 8-inch pot, or three 








in a 12-inch. This is the size of flowering 
bulbs, but it does not follow your plants will 
fail to flower in the pot named, as they often 
bloom much better if the roots are restricted. 
On the other hand, there must be a fair-sized 
bulb before the flowering stage is1 vow 
say your plants are well established, but in a 
young state they grow freely, and by this we 
fancy the pot is quite full, and under the cir- 
cumstances named you will be unable to get 
very good bulbs in so restricted a space. There 
is not room for the bulbs, and there wil! be too 
much crowding. We should be inclined to 


make at least three pets of the plants another 
season, repotting just before new growth begins. 








Failing this you may shift on into a larger pot, 
but we fear unless you thoroughly understand 
their culture you will not find it so succ 
ful as three or four bulbs in naller 

You see it is impossible for the bulbs 





attain size with so many in a pot, and you 
cannot get fine spikes till they are of a good 
size. On the other hand, the pots must be full 
of roots, and your plants will have exhausted all 










the goodness from the soil. The bulbs, we fear, 
are not now able to get more sustenance, and in 


such a condition are not likely to improve. 
You must get strength before you can get 
flowers. You may possibly get a we ff 






flower 
or two from such bulbs, but we fear even this 
chance is remote, and in the end you will find it 
best to give more room. It is not necessary to 
rest young plants that are not strong enough to 
flower. We have seen them k¢ growing 
quietly all the winter. By this means a larger 
bulb is obtained. Of course you could not do 
this now, neither is it wise to repot or divide 
your plants now growth is nearly finished. If 
your plants do not show flower in the spring we 
would certainly divide, not wait till July, as 
then you will get a longer season of growth for 
the plants next year. After the plants are in 
the pots named the less shifting or 
the better. You can then feed freely to keep 
the plants vigorous. You must get 
plant to begin with, and we fear yours are not. 
When strong there is no difliculty in flowering 
at a certain season, and with several pots you 
may have a succession of bloom from June, cr 
earlier. You may say, Why not feed the plants 
in the potnamed? Certainly, you cannot geta 
fine bulb growth under such conditions. The 
plants are not at all free flowering unless a 
yood growth is made yearly. The winter treat- 
ment for flowering plants is to keep them ina 
temperature of 55 degs. or 60 degs. during win- 
ter, giving just enough water to keep the leaves 
green, giving them more warmth in spring, and 
then thoroughly damping the plants twice 
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daily. Red-spider is troublesome in dry houses 
or if the plants are grown near hot-water pipes. 
After flowering feed freely to build up new 
growth and give ample supplies of water till 
growth is finished, 


THE BEARDED HAIRBELL(C. BARBATA). 


Tuts is one of the sweet blue flowers that 
abound in the rich green meadows of Alpine 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria, and 
readily known by the long beard at the mouth 























Campanula barbata. 


of its pretty pale sky-blue flowers, which nod 
gracefully from the stems, and usually bear two 
to five or more flowers. In elevated places in 
its native habitats it sometimes grows no more 
than from 4 inches to 10 inches high, but it 
grows nearly twice as high in the lower parts of 
the valleys in Piedmont. There is a white- 
flowered form which, like the type, is well 
worthy of culture, thriving freely in rather 
moist, well-drained loam on the rock garden or 
front margin of a mixed border. This plant is 
easily increased by seed or division. aD 





OROHIDE, 


ORCHIDS IN BLOOM. 


AmonasT rare and handsome Orchids now in 
flower, 

VANDA SANDERIANA stands out conspicuously. 
Its large and remarkably-coloured flowers give 
it at all times a commanding appearance, the 
more so as it surpasses in these respects every 
other cultivated variety of the genus. It has 
been imported many times, but always in small 
numbers as compared with many other species 
of Orchids. Fiom this fact we must conclude 
that it is a rare plant even in its native habitat. 
To grow this Vanda well, it should be sus- 
pended on the north side of the East Indian 
house, or in a similar position in the plant 
stove, where it will obtain plenty of light with- 
out direct sunshine. It also delights in fresh 
air when afforded with di:cretion. It will 
prosper well either in a basket or ona Teak raft, 
and it is essential that the material for the roots 
to run in is of a very open nature. When in 
full growth the plants should be copiously 
watered, but after the flowers fade the quantity 
of water must be gradually diminished, as if 
kept too wet at this stage the thick green 
leaves are liable to become spotted. Until 
reaction sets in either from the growth or roots, 
the compost should be kept rather on a dry 
side, but not so dry as to cause the leaves to 
shrivel, and care must be taken during winter 
that no water is allowed to lodge or remain in 
the axils of the leaves, or they will be likely to 
decay. : 

VANDA KIMBALLIANA, now in bloom, is also 
an exceedingly pretty Orchid, and should be 
grown by everyone having a house with an 
intermediate temperature. It should be placed 
ia a damp corner where it will get plenty of 
light and air. Baskets are preferable to pots, 








as some of the roots delight to ramble about in 
the air, whilst others creep along on the sur- 
face of the Teak wood. Only a very thin layer 
of Sphagnum Moss should be used, and whilst 
the plant is in full growth the Moss should 
receive sufficient water to induce it to grow 
luxuriantly. Instead of suspending the plant 
near to the roof-glass, as is generally advocated, 
stand the plant upon inverted pots down upon 
the ordinary stage, as in such a position it is 
an easy matter to keep their surroundings 
moist by syringing well between the pots twice 
or thrice daily during summer, but in winter 
this practice must be discontinued, as the terete 
leaves are liable to turn black and decay from 
too much moisture. In 

CATTLEYA AUREA and its variety CHRYSOTOXA 
we have twwo Orchids of unquestionable beauty, 
and always highly appreciated even in the 
most select collections. Unfortunately, for 
many years plants of this species would not take 
kindly to our artificial treatment. Probably 
the greatest mistake made in the culture of the 
plant was in giving it a high temperature, a 
close, steamy atmosphere, and too much root 
moisture. It will prosper well in the coolest 
part of the Cattleya-house. Suspend it well up 
towards the light, and afford water only when 
the compost has become properly dry. Baskets 
or shallow pans are best suited for it, the com- 
post consisting of a thin layer of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss in about equal parts, inter- 
mixing with it a moderate quantity of small 
crocks. Whilst in bloom allow no water to 
touch the flowers, or they will quickly decay. 
A fortnight after the flowers fade will be the 
best time to give the plant more root-room or 
fresh material. 

CartLEYA ELDORADO is another pretty species, 
the flowers being extremely chaste and beautiful. 
This plant and its varieties will do under exactly 
the same treatment as recommended for C. 
aurea. 

PLEIONES, or INDIAN CrocusEs as they are 
sometimes called, commence to open their 
flowers at this period, and well-flowered plants 
are very effective for house or table decoration, 
if care be taken that no water is allowed to 
settle on the flowers. They will last long in 
perfection, but if not kept free from moisture 
quickly damp off. Being of easy cultivation, 
room should be found for them, even in the 
smallest collection. When the flowering period 
is over they should be repotted in well drained 
pots, using principally loam and Moss for them 
to root in, potting them like an ordi- 
nary greenhouse plant. Grow them 
in a warm, sunny position in the 
intermediate-house. The beautiful 

DENDROBIUM PHALNOPSIS SCHRO- 
DERIANA is now well known all over 
the country ; it is decidedly a grand 
acquisition to the Dendrobium 
family, and no collection should be 
without plants of it. The wide 
variation in the colour of flowers is 
very pleasing, varying from pure 
white to the richest crimson-purple, 
and the long, arching spikes make 
them extremely useful for general 
decorations. After the spikes are 
cut, stand the plants at the coolest 
end of the plant-stove, and while 
they are at rest afford just sufficient 
water as will prevent the pseudo- 
bulbs from shrivelling. Wissns 


Oncidium pretextum au- 
reum.—In the matter of colouring 
this fine species does not vary so 
much as many others, but this is a 
distinct variety. The usual brown- 
ish blotches and margin have almost 
disappeared, and in their place 
there is a kind of faint marbling of orange such 


as is seen on some varieties of Odontoglossum , 


Schleiperianum. It does wellin a light posi- 
tion in the Cattleya-house, and should never 
be dried off. 

Oncidium tigrinum. — Already the 
branching scapes of bright yellow blossoms 
produced by this Oncidium are in full beauty. 
It makes a capital plant for keeping up a 
display now that Orchids are getting past their 
best, and one never seems to have too many of 
it. The flowers are delicately scented, the 
blade of the lip a bright yellow, the other 








segments rather small. It does well in the 
cool-house in medium-sized pots of peat and 
Moss, and needs moisture all the year round. 





Sweet Peas for cutting.—The value of 
Sweet Peas for cutting cannot be over-rated, 
seeing the many good qualities they have. 
During the last nine or ten years I have been 
growing these in separate colours, as I need a 
continuous supply of flowers for table work, 
and have found Sweet Peas amongst the most 
useful, seeing the length of time they can be 
had in bloom, and they are always admired, let 
the season be what it may. Jor dinner-table 
work good self colours are far the best. Hvery 
effort should be made to arrange them as lightly 
as possible. Glasses with narrow necks should 
be avoided. Light foliage is the most effective 
to arrange with them, and as far as possible 
some sprays of their own foliage should be 
mixed with them. 
used various kinds of greenery, but none pro- 
duced so good an effect as Gypsophila pani- 
culata.—D. 


THE GOAT’S-BEARD MEADOW 
(SPIRAA ARUNCUS), 


Or which an illustration is here given, is one of 
the most valuable of herbaceous Spirzeas for the 
decoration of our gardens. Being perfectly 
hardy it does not run the risk of being injured 
by the spring frosts, which often disfigure 
plants of the more tender Spirza (Astilbe) 
japonica. Though it is in deep soil by the 
waterside that the Goat’s-beard Meadow Sweet 
assumes its finest proportions, often attaining a 
height of over 5 feet and developing into great 
flower-laden bushes, it is thoroughly at home in 
the wild garden and on the borders of 
shrubberies, where its ivory-white inflorescence 
is thrown up into high relief by the dark green 
background. [ven in poor, dry ground this 
Spireea will live and flower year after year, 
though not exhibiting the same vigour as if 
growing in a spot more suited to its require- 
ments. Still, it isa mistake to suppose that it 
is useless to plant Spirzeas in any but a moist, 
deep soil, such a conclusion having the effect of 
robbing many gardens of a race of plants that, 
even under unfavourable conditions, add much 
beauty to the herbaceous border. The shrubby 


SWEET 


Spireas 8. ariefolia and S. flagelliformis may, 
not seldom, be seen flowering profusely in dry 
situations, and the subject of this note is little 





Goat’s-beard Meadow Sweet (Spirea Aruncus). From a photo- 


graph by Lady B. Riddell, Hepple, Rothbury. 


inferior to them in this respect. 
does not depend entirely upon its feathery 
flower-plumes for its beauty, its deeply-cut 
foliage, as may be seen from the accompanyin 

illustration, being especially effective, an 

assuming pleasing gradations of tints as it 
changes colour in the autumn. It is easily 
propagated by root division, and needs no 
winter protection. Other herbaceous Meadow 
Sweets that may be planted with advantage are 
8. astilboides, S. Filipendula, 8. gigantea, 8. 
lobata, 8S. palmata, and its variety ne ae 


During the summer I have ~ 


S. Aruncus — 


me Se he 
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| fence, or to supports, providing there 
‘is space for development, otherwise 
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FRUIT. 


PEARS FOR SMALL GARDENS. 


few Pears are more liked than the one illus- 
rated, Glou Morceau, as it does well in a warm, 
‘\well-drained soil. Near the sea coast it seems 
nore at home, the fruits coming so large it is 
) lifficult to distinguish the variety, and succeeds 
} 3 a bush or pyramid if the tree is not crowded. 
| We have too many Pears, and if quite three 
| parts of them were weeded out, leaving the best, 
) ur gardens. would gain, . Nurserymen grow so 
) many for sale-that the worst kinds receive quite 
'.s much attention as the best, and when there 
) are so many to choose from the amateur is in 
lifficulties to know what to select. 
As this is the planting time, I will note what 
‘we have found most successful, and to show 
jhat we have given a fair trial to varieties, I 
)would add that I once planted nearly one 
‘hundred cordons in variety ; but, of course, it 
was an expensive experiment, as out of the 
‘hundred at the end of some half- 
) jozen years we only retained about 





makes a good bush or pyramid, succeeding on 
the Pear or Quince-stock, and is well worthy of a 
wall in cold districts. It is a great bearer, 
juicy, and will thrive as a standard ; in fact, 
may be described as one of the best ; but if grown 
in a small form the fruits pay for thinning. 

BEURRE CLAIRGEAU is a most profitable fruit, 
good in any form, and well worth room in 
every amateur’s garden. It is a good bush or 
pyramid. I do not advise it for walls—there 
are others of superior quality. 

LouisE Bonne oF JERSEY.—A_ good Pear ; 
handsome, free cropping, succeeding on the 
Pear or Quince-stock. . It.is a fine fruit for an 
east or west wall, and fruits freely in a small 
state ; in season early in October from a warm 
wall. 

DvuRonDEAU.—This is one of the most hand- 
some of all Pears, large and fertile, succeed- 
ing on the Pear or Quince-stock. It is a rich 
russety-brown fruit, bears freely in any form, 
and should find a place in all amateurs’ collec- 
tions ; in season in October. 





)iwenty, and could well have reduced 
the list to half the number. Whilst 
on the subject of cordon Pears I may 
Fillude to the importance of giving 
/more attention to this mode of cul- 

ture. My experience is that amateurs 
ike large fruits, and these they may 
»iave with cordon trees if they plant 
he right kinds and treat them well 
»—not only at the roots, but the tops, 

ig it is useless to plant these trees, 
‘leaving them to chance. By cordons 
) twill be understood this is a tree with 
/one stem, not side branches, and, of 
»ourse, such trees occupy little space 
| f planted upright, and may be placed 
ta distance of 18 inches to 2 feet 
‘apart. This allows of growing 
-3everal varieties in the same space 
)as one fan-trained or espalier tree 
‘would occupy. The value of such 
| trees is that by pinching the growths 

or pruning much finer fruits are pro- 
‘duced. Trees of this kind may be 
) planted where there would not be 
froom for larger ones. I have seen 
some happy results with cordons on 
| west and south-west walls, and in the 

southern parts of the country on east 
\walls. Grown thus they are very 
| productive if the soil is suitable. 
' Cordon Pears may also be grown 
| trained to wires in the shape of a 


‘continual pruning with free root-run 
)will not be conducive to a full crop. 
If the space is limited there must be 


the same culture as advised for Beurré Diel. 
It is very good on the Quince, and does well as 
a bush or pyramid in well-drained soils. Very 
fine fruits are produced on a warm wall, the 
skin being much clearer on such an aspect. 

DoyrnneE bu Comice.—This is the queen of 
Pears as regards quality, and in season in 
November. It is well worth a wall in all 
gardens, but in the west and couth is excelle.t 
as a bush or pyramid. The fruits are large, 
very rich, and will keep well into December 
when grown on an east wall. 

Novuve.Le Fuuvie is our best late Pear. It 
is not handsome, but excellent for use after 
Christmas. It crops well, is melting, hardy, 
and good on walls, or in other forms ; its season 
is February. 

There are others, such as Josephine de 
Malines, Marie Benoist (both late varieties), 
Easter Beurré (a still later fruit), ans Beurre 
Rance ; all good. W. 








Watering fruit-trees.—The weathir 
has been so exceptionally dry that watering ot 
wall fruit-trees has been necessary much latcr 
than usual. Fine, dry autumn weather is usually 
looked upon as favourable to the ripening or 
developing of fruit-buds, and, unquestionatly, 
it is so, as long as the roots are kept moist, but 
when the rainfall is low and a much greater 
amount of sun than usual is recorded in October, 
it is not altogether an unmixed blessing. During 
the past fortnight I have been busy planting 
spring flowers, and the dry state of the borders 
and keds led to an examination of the fruit 
borders, with the result that they have had a 
thorough soaking of water. Without moisture 
the roots cannot carry out their functions, and 
that it is necessary is proved by the free emis- 
sion of roots during September and October. 
Provided the branches and spurs of. fruit-trees 
are judiciously thinned so that air may play 
freely about them, the grower need not fear 
what the weather does, and though this sounds 
strange, perhaps, to some, I have no doubt that 
trees allowed to take care of themselves would 
develop their buds in a wet, sunless autumn 
much better than in a dry one, when the roots 
could not find sufficient moisture.—H. 





Hardy flowers between Roses.—l 
have a goodly number of Rose-trees in my gar- 
den, and I am desirous of planting between then’ 
perennials of little height, of various colours, ana 
most of them sweet scented. Would feel 
greatly obliged if you will kindly advise me in 
this. Clay soil.—W. S. D. 

* * The list of comparatively dwarf, scented 
perennials is not along one. Of course, Carna- 
tions and Pinks would suit your purpose, while 
Lilies of the Valley and Woodruft (Asperula 
odorata) are low-growing and sweet, and the 


‘curtailment of roots also. The fol- 
| lowing I have found are our best cor- 
).dons: Souvenir du Congrés, Clapp’s 
) Favourite, Margaret Marillat, Con- 
) ference, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
)Magnate, Durondeau, Pitmaston 
' Duchesse, Beurré Diel, Beurré Fou- 
)queray, Princess, Beurr’ Balket, and 


American Cowslips (Dodecatheon) have a 
pleasant fragrance. Then there are the Irises, 
many of which are deliciously s:ented, and the 
Narcissi, if you should care to include such 
subjects. | Lychnis vespertina plena, (Hnothera 
marginata, Achillea moschata, the Yellow Day 
Lily (Hemerocallis flava), Malva moschata, and 
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t oyenné du Comice—the latter the 


best of all as regards quality, and 


). well worth the best culture in any 
form, The following are 


THE BEST TWELVE KINDS 


for general culture, and most of them do well as 
) pyramids on the Quince-stock. On this stock 


| they should get more food and moisture than 
) on the Pear or natural stock. 

) Sovvenrr pu Conores.—An early Pear of 
) great merit, butitneeds double grafting todo well. 
) itis a very handsome fruit, with a fine aroma, 
f asvedling from Williams’ Bon Chrétien, juicy 


and melting. It is in season early in September 
froma wall tree. This needs using direct from 


) the tree, not keeping, and in poor soil it may be 


) grown to advantage on the Pear-stock. 


' Mme. Treyvr is a fine Pear in bush or pyra- 
> mid. 
} rather an ugly grower. 
) list, as many amateurs have not wall space at 


It bears large perfumed fruit, but is 
I include this in the 


) command for September Pears, and grown as 
; advised it is productive, and not poor on an east 
>) wall. 


it 


BEURRE D’AMANLIS is a fine Pear, very large, 


) melting, and does well in many places. It 


| 
| 





Glow Morceau Pear. 


Martz Lovisk.—A well-known Pear of fine 
quality, and though it does not bear so freely 
as Durondeau, it is of high quality, being in 
season in October and November. It is well 
worth a wall, but does splendidly as a pyramid 
in good soil, and if double grafted it gives a 
good crop. This tree well repays root pruning 
when too vigorous. 

Eine p’Heyst.—This is a success in almost 
any soil; the fruit is large and the tree is very 
hardy. It grows freely on Quince, and keeps 
well into December, if not gathered early, but 
its season is November. It will grow in most 
parts of the country—indeed, it will succeed 
where Marie Louise fails to crop freely. 

BeuRRE Drier cannot be omitted from any list, 
even in an amateur’s limited collection, as it is 
such a good fruit. It does not thrive in all 
soils, requiring a warm, well-drained staple. It 
is a November fruit, succeeding well on the 
Quince, and needs a wall, not being good in 
cold or heavy soils. 

Grou Morcrav, the variety illustrated, is a 
splendid fruit, large and melting, but needs 


the old double White Rocket are all perfumed, 
though perhaps you may think the two latter 
too tall for your purpose, as they grow to a 
height of from 2 feet to 3 feet. A very pretty 
carpet for Roses is formed by Tufted Pansies, 
but these possess little if any fragrance. The 


ferent are some fairly low-growing peren- 
nials: Campanula glomerata, C. carpatica, 


Gazanias, Gaillardias, Geum montanum, Meco- 
nopsis cambrica, Oarisia coccinea, Plumbago 
Larpentz, Scabiosa caucasica, Cheiranthus Mar- 
shalli, Coreopsis grandiflora, Epimedium pinna- 
tum, Erigeron speciosus, and Iceland Poppies, 
while many of the varieties of Lilium elegans do 
not exceed a height of 1 foot 6 inches. 


Rosa rugosa at Oakwood.—There is 
a boundary hedge of this Rose in Mr. G. FP. 
Wilson’s Wisley garden several hundred yards 
in length, and which is ornamental both when 
the plaats are in bloom and at this season of the 
year, when they are carrying thousands of their 
bright-coloured fruits. The plants are not 
pruned, but are allowed to grow freely, so that 
this boundary hedge is not in the least formal 
looking. Although the blooms of Rosa rugosa 
are small they are produced in great profusion 
for a considerable psriod.—BYFLEET, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE HYDRANGEA. 


WueErE the Hydrangea can be grown in the 
open, as along the south-western coast-line, 
beautiful autumnal effects are obtained by its 
use. Billows of softly-tinted blossoms swell 
beneath the cottage windows or margin the 
verge of the distant shrubbery with a broad 
band of suave colour. Giant bushes, 7 feet 
high or more, thickly set with massive flower- 
heads, stand on either side the carriage-drives 
or rise from the sward of grassy glades which, 
in the spring, the Star Daffodils spangle with 
their pale blossoms. 
blooms is variable, ranging from bright pink to 
blue. 
extremely beautiful, especially when it assumes, 
as it often does, an almost Forget-me-not depth 
of colouring. It has been averred that this 
blue shade is produced by the presence of iron 
in che soil, and it is certainly true that the 
addition of iron filings to the compost surround- 
ing a plant will induce a certain change of tint 


The hue of the Hydrangea | 


This latter tint, where it is clear, is| 





planting urge that the bushes get a certain 


amount of hold in the ground before the severe | 


weather sets in, and are therefore in a better 
position to hold out against a dry spring and 
summer than are the spring planted bushes. 
Those that counsel spring planting contend that 
if the Hollies are transplanted just as they are 
commencing growth they continue to push out 
root fibres and shoots, and soon distance the 
autumnal planted ones. We prefer early 
October planting; but, if this cannot be 
effected, would wait until the bushes had com- 
menced to push out their spring growth rather 
than plant in November or December. The 
ground into which the Hollies are transferred 
should be deeply dug and enriched, so as to give 
the bushes a chance to make a good start, which 
is more than half the battle. 





TREES AND SHRUBS IN AUTUMN. 


THE brilliant autumn scenery of the North 
American woods is proverbial, and many of the 


|species so remarkable there are among the 


brightest of our trees on this side of the 


Red Oak (Quercus rubra), Q. coccinea, and Q, 
tinctoria. In brightness of colouring they leave 
our own European Oaks far behind. The 
different Sumachs (Rhus) are, irrespective of 
their native country, all remarkable for their 
autumn tints. The sturdy-growing species with 
long pinnate leaves, such as the Stag’s-horn 
Sumach (R. typhina) from North America, with 


forms, the Venetian Sumach (R. Cotinus) 
and the United States R. 





Poison Oak (Rhus toxicodendron), which is 
such a conspicuous feature in some parts of the 
American woods, where it clothes the stems of 
lofty trees. This has acquired such a bad name 
as a virulent poison, that it is not grown so 
much as it would otherwise be. Itis frequently 
met with under the names of Ampelopsis Hoggi 
and Ampelopsis japonica (for it also occurs in 
Japan), and as such it is more often planted, 





'brilliancy of the Virginian Creepers. Nearly 





Hydrangea bearing over 100 flowers. From a photograph by Mr. R. Garnett, Warrington. 


in its flowers. Still, I know of a large garden, 
the soil of which is heavily impregnated with 
iron, in which only two plants out of the many 
dozen grown bear blue flowers. Some are of 
opinion that shade is the predisposing cause, 
but though many specimens, growing beneath 
deciduous trees, produce blossoms of varying 
shades of blue, the most truly azure blooms that 
I have ever seen were borne on plants growing 
in the full sunshine on the edge of a cliff. 
Plants situated in close proximity to one 
another are often to be found bearing flowers of 
different colours, and not a hundred yards from 
where I now write are two bushes, growing on 
opposite sides of a drive and screened from the 
sun by the branches of the same great Ash, one 
of which is bearing light-blue and the other 
pink blossoms. In propagating this Hydrangea 
it is often found that cuttings taken from the 
bluest-flowered plants produce none but pink 
flowers. S. W. F. 


Transplanting Hollies for hedges 
(A Perplexed Churchwarden).—As you say, there 
is much diversity of opinion as to the best time 
totransplant Hollies. Theadvocates of autumnal 








Atlantic, where, however, the leaf colouring is, 
as a rule, less pronounced than on the western 
continent. The dull, damp weather which 
frequently prevails at this season of the year 
leads in many instances to a far more sombre 
display than that experienced when the weather 
is bright and clear. Position, too, and indi- 
vidual peculiarities both play a part in the 
variations of colouring that are to be found 
among trees and shrubs in the autumn, while 
some subjects possess a quiet beauty of their 
own in ever varying shades of yellow, brown, 
and russet, which render them equally worthy 
of admiration with their more brilliantly-tinted 
brethren. When a number of trees and shrubs 
of one species are grouped together, and all, as 
far as can be seen, under similar conditions, 
their individual features are then brought more 
prominently forward, some changing colour a 
week or two before the others. That this is 
not an accidental circumstance is shown by a 
fact I have several times noted, that the same 
trees show this peculiarity year after year. 
Among trees and shrubs remarkable for bril- 
liant autumn effects may be mentioned many of 


‘the Oaks, particularly the several forms of the 


autumn tints, particularly the Claret Vine 


end of the summer acquire a deep purple hue, 
which is retained till they drop. The large- 
leaved Vitis Coignetiz has attracted a deal of 
attention within the last few years owing to its 
beauty in autumn, and some of the others are 
little if anything behind it in this respect. 
autumn tinting of Vitis inconstans 


of it in cultivation. 


in the larger-leaved form, whose 
frequently dies off a dull brown. 


The Maples, which largely contribute to the 
their decaying leaves, though in many instances 
it is flushed more or less with red. In most of 


nates. The Cockspur Thorn (Crategus Crus- 
galli) has long been noted for its autumn display 





Rhus Osbecki and R. succedanea from China 
and Japan, vie with the simple-leaved bush 


codonoides, in 
their vivid hues, while the brightest among 
them are equalled by the curious climbing 


|The mention of Ampelopsis reminds one of the 


beauty of the North American forests, have in | 
most cases a considerable amount of yellow in | 


the European species a brownish hue predomi- | 


the whole of the Vines are remarkable for their | 


(Vitis vinifera purpurea), whose leaves about the | 


i 

The | 
differs | 
greatly, there being certainly two or three forms | 
That with neat growth | 
fixed closely to the wall is much brighter than | 
foliage | 


of both fruits and decaying foliage, and several | 
other species are very ornamental in this respect. | 
Crategus pinnatifida is remarkable from the 
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fact that the leaves die off a clear yellow, in| 


which it differs from most of its associates. 
Other rosaceous trees or shrubs that may be 


especially mentioned for their autumn tints are | 


the Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus), some of the 
Pyruses and particularly the little Pyrus arbuti- 
folia, Cotoneaster horizortalis, the Amelanchiers, 
and several of the Plums and Cherries. 

The Burning Bush is the American name for 
Euonymus atro-purpureus, and it well expresses 
the bright autumn tints of its foliage. It is by 
no means the only member of the genus remark- 
able in this respect, as our own native Spindle 
Tree (KE. europeus), together with the South 
European E. latifolius, are both particularly 
conspicuous, and so is K. Thunbergianus, a 
little known species from Japan. The American 





Hickory Nutsand the Yellow Wood (Cladrastus | 


or Virgilia lutea), a native of the same continent, 
are all remarkable for the clear, self-yellow of 
the decaying leaves, while the Tupelo Tree 
(Nyssa sylvatica) is of a clear scarlet tint, but 
the foliage soon drops. The Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar styraciflua), whose leaves are 
usually of a deep purplish-red, lit up more 
or less with orange, is one of the brightest 
coloured of all our trees at this season, and 
throughout the year it is very ornamental. 
The Dogwoods (Cornus) are all bright and 
pretty in the autumn, while after the leaves 


have dropped the shining red bark of some of | 


them is very ornamental. 
include among their 
number a_ great 
many worthy of 


| planting the seedlings out the following autumn. 


should be placed in a pit or cool-house, where 
they will be secure from the effects of frost, and | 
the plants started into growth the following 
spring, still rétaining them in the same pans | 
until the foliage has died down in the following | 
autumn, when the pans may be turned out Pe | 
the plants set out in their permanent positions, 
planting from 6 inches to 9 inches deep, and 
being careful in handling them, as the roots are 
very brittle. The seed, in the first instance, 
should be sown very thinly, and the pans should | 
be deep. Crowded seedlings in shallow pans | 
get stunted. Failing deep pans, 10-inch pots 
may be used. It ig too late to sow now, so you 
had better defer your sowing till the spring, 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


A MIXED BORDER. 


In the accompanying illustration we have an 
object lesson of the charming effect obtainable 
from a well-filled border of hardy flowers. The 
border is wide, as all such borders should be, 
where sufficient space is available. It has also 
the advantage of being backed by a high wall, 
which affords protection, and, when draped with 
greenery, shows off tall flower-spires to the best 
advantage. Here the giant Hollyhocks tower 


up to the foot of the hedge, every vestige of 
root being carefully removed from the soil, 


| which should then be richly manured, so that 


the herbaceous plants may, at all events, have 
a good start. A good mulching of manure in 
the following autumn—the fertilising properties 
of which will be washed down into the soil by 
the winter’s rains—and applications of liquids 
manure during the period of growth will 
probably result in bringing the plants through 
the second summer with little apparent loss of 
vigour. The following autumn, however, the 
border should be re-made as above advised, and 
the roots from the hedge, which will by this 
time have thoroughly permeated the soil again, 
removed, It is only by this method that a 
border, close to a large hedge, can be kept ina 
satisfactory condition, and, unless such a condi- 
tion be maintained, the result will be anything 
but pleasing, a starved and stunted herbaceous 
border being an eyesore rather than an 


| attraction. 


For the back of the border tall subjects such 
as Hollyhocks, Delphiniums, the Plume Poppy 
(Bocconia cordata), Starworts or Perennial 
Asters, such as A. Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, 
A, N.-B. Harpur-Crewe, A. N.-B. Archer Hind, 
A. puniceus pulcherrimus, A. Nove-Anglie 
ruber and Melpomene; the perennial Sun flowers 
| (Helianthus rigidus Miss Mellish, and H. leeti- 
florus) ; Cactus Dahlias, Galega officinalis and 








Ericaceous plants! and expand their long spikes of bloom. 


Del- 


its white variety ; Pyrethrum  uliginosum ; 
the white Japanese 
Anemone Honorine 
Jobert, which in rich 








note, including sev- 
eral of the Vaccin- 
iums and also their 
allies, the hardy 
Azaleas of all sec- 
tions, and, in par- 
ticular, the North 
American Oxyden- 
dron arboreum, also 


known as Andro- 
meda and Lyonia 
arborea, whose 
leaves acquire a 


brilliant shining red 
tint, in which stage 
they remain some 
weeks before they 
drop. This neegls a 
cool peaty soil to 
do .it well. The 
purple-leaved forms 
of the Japanese 
Maples all intensify 








soil will attain a 
height of over 5 feet; 
herbaceous Lupines, 
white and blue, the 
tree Lupine, the bi- 
ennial Chimney 
Campanula (C, pyra- 
midalis), and groups 
of white Foxgloves ; 
also biennials might 
be used with good 
effect, while clumps 
of the hardier gar- 
den Lilies should be 
planted, such as the 
dwarf early-bloom- 
ing orange-red L. 
Davarium, the 
chaste white Ma- 
donna Lily (L. can- 
didum), the Orange 
Lily (L. croceum), 
the Nankeen Lily 











their colouring some 
time before they 
shed their foliage, 
hence during the 
last month or so 
they are particularly 
rich. Though in many cases they are less bright 
than the North American trees and shrubs, 
yet our British kinds all acquire an addi- 
tional beauty in autumn. Thus the Elm 
usually changes to one of the many shades of 
yellow, and often branch by branch instead of 
all at once, as most of the others do ; while the 
Oak, Ash, Lime, Beech, and Birch each possess 
their own particular features, with individual 
variations. The Guelder Rose serves to 
brighten up many a copse and hedgerow, being, 
in some seasons at least, particularly brilliant. 
A few other plants worthy of note are the 
common Barberry, and Berberis Thunbergi 
(red), Liriodendron tulipifera (yellow), Ptelea 
trifoliata (clear yellow), Gymnocladus cana- 
densis (yellow), and Spirza prunifolia flore-pleno 
(red). While other subjects equally bright and 
effective may have been passed over, there is, 
in addition, quite a host of trees and shrubs 
whose decaying leaves are, though less brilliant, 
very beautiful. Such as these are not only 
valuable for the quiet beauty that they them- 
selves possess, but because they serve as a foil 
to those with more vivid tints. Ds 


Sowing Alstrcemeria seed (2. S., 
Bristol ).—We prefer sowing Alstrcemeria seed 
as soon as ripe, say in August, in pane of light 
soil placed in the open, but shaded from the sun 
till the seedlings appear, after which they may 
be exposed to the sunlight, and kept well 
watered. When the foliage dies down the pans 


A mixed border. From a photograph by Mr. Isaacson, sent by Mrs. Thorburn, Thornton Lodge, 
Hooton, Cheshire. 


phiniums and Chimney Campanulas, the Plume 
Poppy (Bocconia cordata) and White Foxgloves 
are also admirable in such a position, while for 
autumnal effect the taller Starworts, such as 
Aster Novi-Belgi Robert Parker and_ the 
Perennial Sunflowers (Helianthus rigidus Miss 
Mellish and H. letiflorus) create an informal 
and pleasing effect. In the middle distance, 
noble, sword-like leafage shows the value of fine 
form as well as colour in the border, while in 
the near foreground the larger blossoms are seen 
emerging from the flower-lace of Gypsophila 
paniculata. Swe Ee 





HARDY FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


Witt the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
be kind enough to give a list of herbaceous 
plants suitable for a long border exposed to the 
south, with large hedge at the back, and slightly 
overhung with trees? The idea is to have a 
succession of bloom all the season, with the 
largest plants at the back of the border next to 
the hedge, with others gradually sloping down 
to the front.—FLIXTON. 

*.* The chief drawback to “‘ Flixton’s” long 
border is that it is backed by a large hedge. 
This will, naturally, tend to impoverish the 
soil, and will rob the occupants of the border of 
their nutriment, thus preventing their attain- 
ing the proportions they would assume in the 
absence of such a greedy rival. The border 





should be dug out to the depth of 3 feet, right 


(L. excelsum or tes- 
taceum), the white 
Martagon (L. Mar- 
tagon album), the 
scarlet Turk’s - cap 
(L. chalcedonicum), 
|the orange-lake spotted L. Humboldti, and 
|the Tiger Lilies, of which the best varieties 
are L. tigrinum splendens and L. t. Fortunei. 
It is a good plan in borders infested with 
the roots of trees or hedges to sink casks, 
from which the tops and bottoms have been 
removed, into the soil till the rims are about 
2 inches below the surface, and to plant 
the Lily bulbs in these in good compost. 
For the middle of the border such subjects as 
herbaceous Phloxes of decided colours, Oriental 
Poppies, the Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis), 
Erigeron speciosus, with its mauve, golden- 
centred stars, the bright yellow Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum Harpur-Crewe, hybrid 
Alstrcemerias, double white Rockets, the dwarfer 
Starworts, Aster ericoides and A. amellus bes- 
sarabicus, Campanula grandis and its white 
variety, the white and double white forms of 
the Peach-leaved Campanula (C. persicifolia), 
Day Lilies, such as Hemerocallis flava, H. fulva, 
and H. Kwanso fol. var., the lovely hybrid 
Aquilegias, Lychnis chalcedonica, with its scar- 
let flower-heads, Lobelia cardinalis, with its 
spikes of vivid vermilion, the Evening Prim- 
roses (Hinothera Youngi and (i. fruticosa), 
Libertia grandiflora, and the lovely Gypsophila 
paniculata should prove an ornamental collec- 
tion, while herbaceous Ponies in rich soil 
soon provide a decorative effect, and may be 
planted close to the Lily clumps, which will 
throw up their bloom-spikes through the 
Ponies’ foliage and gain from the protection 
thus afforded them. Irises, too, present a lovely 
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picture in the early summer, the Spanish 
section being the first to expand their blossoms. 

Only self colours of these should be procured, 
the splashed and striped varieties giving a far 
inferior effect, this advice also holding good in 
the case of the later-blooming English Irises. In 
the Flag section, generally known under the title 
of German Irises, there are many beautiful varie- 
ties, of which may be named Princess of Wales, 
white; florentina, white, turning to pale 
lavender ; flavescens, pale yellow; atro-pur- 
purea, dark purple; pallida and pallida dalma- 
tica, of different shades of lavender, sweetly 
scented, while other handsome varieties are 
Queen of the May, Victorine, Madame Chereau, 
Darius, Venusta, and Virginias. Towards the 
front of the border some of the Anemones, such 
as A. apennina, A. blanda, A, Robinsoniana, and 
A. pulsatilla, the Pasque-flower, may be planted 
for spring effect, as may clumps of the stronger- 
growing Daffodils, Narcissus maximus, Golden 
Spur, and Emperor, of the yellow trumpet 
section, and Horsfieldi, Empress, and Grandee, of 
the bicolor trumpets, while of the incomparabilis 
section Sir Watkin, Stella, and Cynosure are 
vigorous varieties. <A pleasing effect is obtained 
by planting the Golden Daffodils in close 
proximity to the herbaceous Pzeonies, whose 
young, carmine-tinted shoots associate charm- 
ingly with the bright yellow of the Narcissi. 
The leaves of the Daffodils should be allowed to 
die down naturally, and should on no account be 
cut off before they wither, this proceeding 
having a weakening effect on the bulbs. The 
White Poet’s Narcissi are also very lovely, and 
are seen at their best when rising from a carpet- 
ing of the blue Myosotis dissitiflora. The latter 
may be taken up before it has quite gone out of 
bloom and planted in a spare bed in a corner of 
the kitchen garden, where it will seed itcelf and 
provide countless small plants for setting out in 
the autumn. Coreopsis grandiflora is wonder- 
fully brilliant, producing its yellow blooms in 
profusion for many weeks, and the crimson and 
gold Gaillardias are almost as showy. Cam- 
panula turbinata and C. cespitosa do well in the 
front of the herbaceous border, where the white 
Pinks are always decorative, even whea out of 
flower, and the crimson blossoms of Dianthus 
Napoleon III. have a striking effect. Of useful 
bulbs for the border, not as yet alluded 
to, there are the Gladioli, G. Colvillei 
The Bride being the best fitted of the 
early - flowering section for general use, 
while for autumnal display the vivid scarlet of 
G. brenchleyensis has but few compeers. The 
tall Cape Hyacinths (Galtonia candicans) with 
their spires of ivory-white bells are most attrac- 
tive, and are seen at their best when rising 
above the foliage of dwarfer-growing subjects, 
and thus breaking the line of sight, and obviat- 
ing the ‘sense of flatness which, if present, de- 
tracts from the beauty of the herbaceous border. 
Montbretias, with their orange-scarlet flower 
scapes, are also valuable for autumnal effect. 
Plants relying for their beauty chiefly, if not 
entirely, on their foliage are useful in contribut- 
ing noble form to thecolour scheme of the border. 
Koremost amongst such are the Yuccas, with 
their erect or drooping leaves and their massive 
spikes of ivory-bells, the Acanthus, with its 
deeply-cut, sweeping foliage, the Plantain Lilies, 
of which the best is Funkia Sieboldi, its cor- 
date leafage of a delightful blue-green tint, and 
the tall, pennoned spears of the Giant Reed 
(Arundo Donax). In planting the herbaceous 
border care should be taken to dispose the 
subjects in groups and clumps rather than in 
lines, or as singlespecimens. Arranged in such 
a manner colour is given in breadths, a system 
infinitely more pleasing to the artistic eye than 
where it occurs in straight lines or dots. 
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Making a Peony-bed (Fwirfield).—The 
following are good double herbaceous P:eonies : 
Agnes Mary Kelway, sulphur-rose; Leonie, 
flesh colour; candidissima, primrose-white ; 
Reine des Francaises, pale-rose ; Lady Leonora 
Bramwell, silvery-rose ; Lady Beresford, rose ; 
Prince Prosper, crimson ; Whitleyi, satin- 
white; Mme. Lebon, rose-purple; Jeanne 
d’Arc, resy-pinak and white; Eugene Verdier, 
blush ; and Mme, Chaumy, satin-rose. The bed 
should be made deep and rich, as the Pzeonies 
cannot be expected to show their true form in 
shallow, poor soil, In the spaces left between 
the Ponies Lilies may be planted in clumps of 
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from six to twelve bulbs, but no manure should 
be allowed to come into contact with these. 
Good kinds of Lilies for this purpose would 
be the Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum), the 
Orange Lily (L. croceum), the white Martagon 
(L. Martagon album), the Nankeen Lily (L. 
excelsum), the scarlet Turk’s-cap (L. chalce- 
donicum), and the Tiger Lilies (L. tigrinum 
splendens and L. t. Fortunei). Narcissi could 
also be grown, those of the strong growing 
Trumpet section and of golden colour being 
preferable, such as N. Emperor, N. maximus, 
and N. Golden Spur. The Narcissi will flower 
while the Peonies are thrusting up their young 
carmine shoots. Later, the Ponies will expand 
their softly-coloured, massive blossoms, while, 
after their beauty has waned, the tall flower- 
spires of the stately Lilies will gleam above the 
spreading foliage. 

Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride (Bride). 
—Thissucceeds bestin lightsoil, while G. Brench- 
leyensis is better suited by a stronger and more 
holding staple. In warm localities, where the 
soil is light and porous, The Bride may be left 
out all the year reund. In this case it com- 
mences to throw up its leafage in the autumn 
and flowers in the early summer. In colder 
climates and heavy ground, however, The Bride 
should be lifted in the autumn and the corms 
stored through the winter, being replanted, 
some 4 inches deep, towards the end of March. 
We cannot tell you why your bulbs have not 
flowered ; perhaps they were not of flowering 
size. 

Climbers for pergola (Green Oak).— 
Cluster Roses are very beautiful growing over 
a pergola, so is Wistaria sinensis with its 
scented lilac flower fringe, and the Mountain 
Clematis (C. montana) is a beautiful sight in 
spring when clothed with its countless ivory- 
white blossoms; while in the autumn the Virgin’s 
3ower (Clematis Flammula) is thickly studded 
with its odorous stars. The large-flowered 
Clematises of the Jackmani, lanuginosa, florida, 
and patens sections also add greatly to the 
effect when intermingling their great flowers 
with the foliage of other creepers. Solanum 


jasminoides is a most valuable climber in the/ 


south-west, blooming from May till November, 
and covering a large space in a comparatively 
short time. In South Devon houses may be 
seen swathed in its white flower clusters from 
eaves to basement, and it is also used for 
covering archways, lasting in bloom throughout 
the whole summer. It is not actually hardy, 
being cut back by severe and long continued 
frost, but is rarely killed, and would be worth 
while trying on your pergola. Then there are 
the Honeysuckles that are very beautiful and 
sweet, and Tecoma radicans, while of climbers, 
valuable for foliage effect but deciduous, there 
are the Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), 
the Virginian Creepers, and the Vines in variety. 
The common Passion-flower and its white variety 
Constance Elliot are handsome climbing plants 
which retain their leafage through the winter. 
Cobsea scandens and Lophospermum are two 
rapid growing climbing plants that must be 
treated as annuals in this country, but are very 
decorative with flower and foliage as the autumn 
approaches, when Mina lobata produces its 
scarlet and yellow flower scapes. 


Daffodils failing to flower (Burslem). 
—The double Daffodil, unfortunately, often goes 
blind in the same manner as does the double 
Poet’s Narcissus in the open border, the flower- 
stalks coming up and swelling to a certain size, 
when they cease to increase in size, and eventu- 
ally wither. The cause of this shrivelling in the 
double Daffodils is often due to their being 
brought into heat too early. The bulbs shou!d 
be potted in September, so as to give us long a 
period of growth as possible before they are sub- 
jected to artificial warmth. After potting or 
boxing the bulbs should be covered with 
6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes. When 
growth is found to have commenced the plung- 
ing material must be removed and the plants 
placed in a cold-frame. Here they should 
remain until December, the frost not having 
been allowed access to the frame in the mean- 
time, when they may be brought into the green- 
house and moved intoa higher temperature after 
the lapse of a week. By this treatment the 
flower-bud will have been enabled to emerge 
from the bulb before the application of heat, and 
will more readily respond to the forcing process 
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than if heat had been applied at an earlier date. 
Bulbs treated in this manner, and housed early 
in December, will usually be found to expand 
their flowers before batches housed a month 
sooner. At no time is a high temperature 
requisite, 55 degs. to 60 degs. being the maxi- 
mum allowable. No bottom-heat is necessary, 
and the flowers, if treated as recommended, 
should commence to expand their blossoms early 
in January. 


Golden Drop never flowering (Ama- 
teur).—Onosma tauricum, the Golden Drop, 
sometimes proves difficult to cultivate satisfac- 
torily. Its capricious behaviour is such that 
we have known it refuse to exist when planted 
in the rock-garden in deep, gritty loam, between 
large stones—a position which appeared emi- 
nently adapted to induce a healthy condition, 
and to grow like a weed and flower abundantly 
in a low-lying, flat bed of heavy loam that 
became saturated with moisture every winter. 
In spite of this anomaly, however, we do not 
think any experienced plant-grower would be 
inclined to substitute the second for the first 
method of culture, and we think there is no 
fault to be found with the position occupied by 
your plant, You might, however, try giving it 
a heavier soil than the light medium it is now 
growing in. This svil should be as deep as 
possible, and mixed with broken grit, while the 
stones between which the plant is growing 
should be large and deeply planted, so that they 
may always tend to keep the lower level of soil 
in a cool and equable condition. 


Flowers for a garden (Lydbrook:).— 
Against the wall you might grow climbing 
Roses, Jasmines, and Passion-flowers, with 
showy perennials such as Oriental Poppies, 
Doronicums, Campanula grandis and its white 
variety, the Peach-leaved Campanulas, Lychnis 
chalcedonica in a border in front, in the fore- 
ground of which dwarfer subjects, such as 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis grandiflora, Gazanias, 
Campanula turbinata, and white Pinks might 
be planted. A border of this description could 
be made on each side of both front and back 
gardens, if you were so disposed, with plots of 
turf between their margins and the central 
paths. The other garden, which you wish to 
render profitable, we should suggest your plant- 
ing with bush-fruit and Strawberries, the 
fruit from which, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a large town, should sell at remunerative 
prices. 

Manure for Daffodils (California).— 
We do not advise the use of artificial manures 
with Narcissi. Well-rotted hot-bed manure is 
far preferable to artificial fertilisers. This 
might be added, to the compost in small quanti- 
ties, but no feeding will have any effect on next 
year’s flowering, the undeveloped blossoms 
being already tormed within the bulb. The 
vigour of the plants may be stimulsted by 
watering with weak liquid-manure during the 
time that the flowers are being produced, but 
this has little if any effect on the flowers them- 
selves. We prefer liquid-manure formed from 
sheep-droppings, which should be placed in a 
barrel or tank filled with water and diluted 
until it assumes a light yellow colour before 
being used. Liquid-manure may also be made 
by adding water to Peruvian guano or other 
fertiliser. Sulphate of ammonia, if only a weak 
solution, say 4 oz. to the gallon, is used, is not 
harmful. If you wish to use bone-meal when 
potting add a pinch or two to the compost every 
now and then as you are making it up. We 
cannot give you accurate instructions as to the 
exact weight of the bone-meal to be used for 
every size of pot. The potting soil for 
Lantanas, if poor, may be enriched by the 
addition of a little well-rotted hot-bed manure. 





Rose Josephine Marot is a splendid 
showy garden variety at present very little 
known. It isof very vigorous habit, producing 
fine bunches of flowers on good stiff stems. A 
peculiarity of this Rose is that each panicle of 
blossom will be composed of Roses of three 
different colours. The half-open flowers are of a 
delicate blush shade, merging to almost pure 
white as they expand, whilst the pretty buds 
are of a deep rosy hue. As the flowers are very 
lasting, these three colours may be seen at one 
time upon one stem, thus producing a very dis- 
tinct and pretty effect. It is an excellent 
variety for cutting. 
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’ Cereus that open their blossoms only after 


| eandle-light in the stillness of the night. 
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NIGHT-FLOWERING CACTI. LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Many have never seen, and perhaps never 
heard cf, those lovely flowers of the night, the 
few kinds of Cacti belonging to the genus 


DAHLIA ROOTS IN THE OPEN 
GROUND IN WINTER. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 

Str,—As the frost will soon destroy the 
foliage of Dahlias, I give my experience as to 
the treatment of the roots. Two years since 
I took them up as usual, but lost a good many 
through rot, so that I had few to commence the 
season with ; but last year, seeing a hint in one 
of the gardening papers that sometimes they 
were left in the ground all winter, I adopted 
this plan, but took the precaution of putting 
boards over the place in which the roots were 
planted, to keep the soil fairly dry for the roots. 
I carefully dug them up in the spring and found 
them perfectly sound and healthy, and larger 
than they were the previous year—in fact, 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way. I trans- 
planted them, of course manuring deeply, and 
they have been this summer 14 yard high, and 
the Pompons had stalks 1 inch in diameter. 

One of the most surprising things to me has 
been that during the whole summer I have not 
seen a single earwig on them, which is the pest 
of the Dahlia tribe. Earwigs are prevalent in a 







































sunset. They are rarely met with outside 
botanic gardens, or, at least, botanical collec- 
tions, and even there their flowers are unseen 
except by.a few. Nothing to us is so im- 
pressively beautiful in the way of flowers than 
to see the great blossoms of these Cacti by 
They 





the plants are so strong and healthy that they 
remain unmolested, I cannot say. Some of my 
friends tell me that their Dahlias have been 
eaten up with earwigs. The soil here is pure 
sand. R. Wison, Birkdale, Southport. 


* * Last winter being an exceptionally mild 
one, it happened that your Dahlia roots were 
uninjured by the frost. We know a case where 
a large collection was left out, without any pro- 
tection, through the winter, and have grown 
wonderfully strong this year. But this practice 
is not one to be advocated, as a long-continued 
spell of severe weather would, in all probability, 
destroy the tubers, which, if taken up and 
carefully dried before storing away in a frost- 
proof structure, will not rot. Of course, if they 
are put away in a damp condition, losses are sure 
to occur. We do not think your freedom from 
the earwig pest is due to the vigorous condition 
of your plants, as we have, before now, seen 
exceptionally strong plants badly attacked by 
them.—EHp. 
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A group of Night-flowering Cactus (Cereus grandiflorus). 


do not look like ordinary flowers, for every petal 
seems as if chiselled out of alabaster, and sparkles 
as if beset with myriads of tiny crystals. The 
beautiful way in which the long white petals 
hold themselves up in a symmetrical cup- 





field close to the garden, but whether it is that | 
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ROSES AT HAMPTON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF *f GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—I have much pleasure in sending you a 
list of Roses grown here with success until 
this year, when the drought has proved most 
prejudicial to them and to every flower and 
vegetable in the garden. The soil is rather 
light loam on deep gravel. I have grown 
Roses for more than fifty years in Bucks, where 
the soil is much closer in texture and upon the 
Kimmeridge clay. I do not prune my Roses 
very hard, leaving the strong shoots from 
vigorous growers, and pegging them down. 
I find this most effective. Of the Hybrid Per- 
petuals my favourites are Merveille de Lyon, 
Her Majesty (apt to mildew), Margaret Dick- 
son, Baroness Rothschild, Mme. Eugénie Ver- 
dier, Frangois Nichelon, Clio, Countess of 
Oxford, Mrs. Harkness, Mrs. John Laing, 
Gabriel Luizet, Marie Baumann, La France, 
Charles Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, Sir 
Rowland Hill, Earl of Dufferin, Alfred 
Colomb, Gustave Piganeau (a good Rose, but a 
poor grower), Duke of Edinburgh, Etienne 
Levet, Prince Arthur, A. K. Williams, Louis 
Van Houtte, Ulrich Brunner, Prince Camille de 
Rohan. Of the Teas and Hybrid Teas, etc., I 
have Caroline Testout, Comtesse de Nadaillac, 
Mme. Abel Chatenay, Viscomtesse Folkestone, 
Marjorie, Souv. de 8. A. Prince, Catherine 
Mermet, Souv. President Carnot, Souv. de 
Catherine Guillot, Souv. de Malmaison (one of 
the best), Perle des Jardins, Maman Cochet, 
Edith Gifford, The Bride, Francisca Kriiger, 


like form is admired by all who love exquisite 
form in flowers. Night-flowering Cacti must 
be grown in one’s own garden to thoroughly 
enjoy them; they ought to be in every good 
garden where hothouse plants are grown, for 
what more enjoyable treat can be given to 
evening guests than the sight of these great 
Cactus blooms, often nearly a foot across, 
gradually, yet perceptibly, expanding in the 
dim twilight, and lasting open till day dawns. 
It is, indeed, strange that plants possessing 
such marvellous beauty should be considered of 
less importance than Orchids and other fashion- 
able flowers. It cannot be because they are 
difficult to grow ; on the contrary, they need 
little or no attention beyond what plants 
generally receive when they occupy an odd cor- 
ner of a plant-stove. In one garden we know 
there is a plant-stove, the back wall of which 
is entirely covered with a plant of Cereus 
grandiflorus, and it is not an unfrequent 
occurrence to see on a warm summer night 
as many as a score of expanded blooms. ‘he 
plant is held to the wall by means of a wire 
lattice trellis packed with Moss, and in this the 
stems root freely. The Night-flowering Cacti 
are not, unfortunately, stock plants in nur- 
series, but if a demand for them sprung up 
they would be forthcoming. Of the three 
species mentioned, C. nycticalus is the finest, 
its blooms being nearly a foot across, of ivory 
whiteness, except the outer sepals. C. grandi- 
florus is also very large, white, and deliciously 
fragrant; and McDonaldie has white petals 
and sepals, stained with orange-red. All three 





are worthy of the best attention, and a dry, Mme. Lambard, Mme. Berard. The most 
warm corner of a plant-stove where there is | certain Rose for all purposes is Caroline 
Testout. J. K. FowLer. 


plenty of light could not be adorned in a better 
way than by these nocturnal-flowering Cacti. 
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Old House, Hampton, Middlesex. 
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Masdevallia macrura.—This is a free-blooming 
interesting species. In the best forms the blossoms are 
nearly a foot in length, the sepals long and tail-like, of a 
greenish-yellow tint with small purple spots. It blooms at 
various seasons and should be grown in peat and Moss with 
the warmest section of the genus. 


_ Begonia coccinea.—This is a capital kind for grow- 
ing in the large greenhouse or conservatory, where it may 
display itself to advantage, and being both free in growth 
and flower also, is most effective when well established. 
The medium-sized flowers are produced in large bunches. 
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Michaelmas Daisies in vases.—At 
the recent exhibition of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society a beautiful group of these 
flowers was exhibited. Large vases were filled 
with elegant growths of the different types. 
Of Aster Amellus some charming blooms were 
staged. One named Framfieldi had large, deep 
violet-blue flowers, and this being dwarf, and 
flowering quite three weeks later than the type, 
makes it a distinct acquisition. Cordifolius 
elegans and c. major, soft lilac colour, are 
pretty also. A vase of cordifolius Diana showed 
its charming character. By far the most 
pleasing vases were those filled with sprays of 
the deep blue levis, Coombe Fishacre, flesh 
coloured, whilst the dainty pure white blossoms 
of multiflorus, borne on compact-looking sprays, 
were specially conspicuous. Mr. Davis also had 
Vimineus, with its charming little white flowers 
in graceful sprays, and A. Nove-Anglix roseus 
and rubra of rose and crimson. Of the Novi- 
Belgi type there were many excellent forms, 
notably Ella, a large delicate mauve-coloured 
flower, and especially effective ; Formosissimus, 
a pleasing rosy-lilac ; Juno, purple-blue ; Circe, 
an exceptionally pretty light-coloured flower ; 
Main, rosy-lilac, with a deep golden disc ; 
Arcturus, deep rich lavender-blue, and many 
others. Paniculatus W. J. Grant was specially 
noted for its graceful sprays of pale mauve 
flowers, and puniceus pulcherrimus, with 
distinct blush-white blossoms and golden centre, 
produced on grand pyramidal heads. A. 
ericoides asa late sort has many charms, its 
pure white blossoms and beautiful green foliage 
making it valuable for indoor decorations. 
Turbinellus was also represented, and its pale 
rosy-lilac flowers are pleasing. The foregoing 
are a few of the sorts deserving mention, although 
there were many others of much beauty. Let 
lovers of the hardy flower garden weed out old 
and worthless varieties, and replace them with 
newer and better sorts, and they will then have 
every reason to be pleased with the result 
another season.—D. B. CRANE. 





CLEMATISES OVER A DOORWAY. 


Our illustration needs no description. 
simply shows how valuable a creeper 
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the 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Clematises over doorway. 


Clematis Jackmani is when sending its wiry, 
flower-laden shoots round a doorway, especially 
when this is of a plain, none too beautiful kind. 
As this is the planting season, it is the time to 
think of beautifying garden and house walls, 
using the many climbing plants in the prettiest 
ways possible, 
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FITTONIAS. 


by our illustration how beautiful the foliage is, 


and when I say they may be grown thus suc- | 


cessfully in the shade, their value as under- 


growth may at once be recognised. These plants | 


do not object to sunlight, but they prefer shade 
and moisture, and I have had broad patches of 
them on rockwork in the fernery, where they 
are very ornamental. 
for surfacing large pots, bare places in the 
stove, be it on the ground or the stage. When 
planted as edgings for stages Fittonias are very 


effective, their bright-coloured leaves being very | 


pleasing. If grown for covering large pots or 
similar positions, the plants should not be 
allowed to flower, as the blooms are not showy, 
and they exhaust the plants very much. 
Fittonias can withstand pinching back with 
impunity, and, therefore, when the blooms push 
up above the foliage they should be removed 
and the growths kept pinched back, so as to 
make side shoots. Do not allow them to grow 
long and leave patches of the soil bare. When 
growing on the rockwork in the fernery some of 
the plants should be allowed to flower. Fittonias 
thrive best in a mixture of peat and loam made 
sandy, and they like a liberal allowance of 
water both to their roots as well as 
overhead, and, therefore, in whatever 
position they are placed, the drainage 
must be perfectly open and free ; indeed, 
I consider this of the greatest impor- 
tance to their well-being, for if the 
drainage is good anything may be done 
with them, and they will grow vigo- 
rously. These plants, which used only 
a few years ago to be grown under the 
name of Gymnostachyums, are not 
nearly so much grown as they were, nor 
as they deserve to be; indeed, very 
many species of this roder (Acanthacez) 
which used to be well grown for 
winter flowering appear to be quite 
forgotten. Three kinds of Fittonias 
are well deserving attention from every- 
one requiring free-growing, handsome- 
leaved trailing plants in their stoves. 

F. ARGYRONEURA, the subject of our 
illustration, is the most compact grow- 
ing kind in the genus. The leaves are 
some 3 inches or 4 inches long; the 
ground colour on the surface is a bright 
and shining deep green, over which is 
spread a charming network of silvery 
veins. 

F, Pearcet is a plant of similar habit 
to. the preceding, and of about the 
same size, the ground colour being very 
bright, but light green, and over this is 
a lovely network of bright carmine 
veins, which renders it an exquisite 
companion for the first-named species. 

F. VERSCHAFFELTI, not quite so close 
in habit as those already named, but 
about the same size or a little larger, 
has, like the last named, the ground colour | 
bright green, over which is a charming network | 
of deep red. But the kind which I specially 
commend for planting on rockwork is 

F, GiGANTEA.—This is a plant double the size 
of any here named, and of a more rambling 
habit. It has a very robust constitution, and 
its large leaves are deep green crested over with 
veins of rose colour. Allare natives of South 
America, from Brazil to Peru. W. 





————— 


Water and its waste.—Of recent dry 
years a notable thing has occurred, that we get 
not only dry summers but dry winters. It may 
not matter so much in the west country, where 
the rainfall is more copious than in the home 
«ounties, but it isa very serious thing over a 
wide area of country. Wherever evergreen 
shrubs like Rhododendrons are starved from 
want of water they rarely do well, and this often 
happens where rainwater runs to waste in 
winter. In planting and rearranging beds now 
we are taking a lesson from the past few years, 
and thoroughly saturating the lower part of the 
ved, so that there can beno mistake aboutits being 
able to face the spring, and the winter’s rain 
may be trusted to wet the upper surface. We 
ave also doing what a great many people would 
find it to their advantage to do—that is, saving 
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Fittonias may be used | 





A silvery-leaved stove plant (Fittonia argyroneura), 


| that is only too often forgotten is that of try- 


| injurious insects, some of which can be destroyed 





allowed to run to waste, getting their supplies 
It is the best of all 
THosE who do not know these plants may judge! for household and other uses, if saved in a 
cleanly way; but, no matter how saved, it is 
Yet we often see it 
|allowed to run to waste off the house in the 
midst of gardens very often starved from want 
None of it should be allowed to run 
to waste, but turned into good reservoirs or 


| usually from other sources. 


the best for the garden. 


of water. 


_ cisterns, where it would be useful when wanted. 
—Field. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


HINTS ON WINTER WORK AMONG 
INSECTS. 


Now that the summer that for some time seemed 
as if it would never leave us has really come to 
anend, leaving no time for autumn, it is neces- 
sary to think of the work that should becarried 
out in our gardens during the coming winter. 
Whether it will prove a hard or a mild one 
remains to be seen, for on these points the 
weather prophets are almost invariably wrong, 
and no wonder, for they never remember the 
| sage advice, ‘‘ That it is never safe to prophesy 
/unless you know.” One piece of garden work 











ing to exterminate as much as possible various 


better at that season than at any other, for 
instance, the Gooseberry-caterpillar, which is 
really the grub of one of the Saw-flies (Nematus 
ribesi). This destructive insect passes the 
winter in the chrysalis state, and its chry- 
salides are formed in-the ground some 2 inches 
or 3 inches below the surface, from which the 
saw-flies emerge in the spring to lay their 
eggs on the leaves of the Gooseberry-bushes 
Now this insect might almost be exterminated 
in a district, if every one in it whose Goose- 
berry-bushes had been attacked, however 
slightly by this pest, during the summer, would 
adopt the plan of removing the earth from 
under the bushes to the depth of 3 inches, and 
replacing it with fresh soil. That containing 
the chrysalides should be burnt, buried not less 
than 1 foot below the surface, or placed so that 
poultry can scratch it over. The saw-fly, whose 
grubs are the so-called ‘‘slug-worms,” so 
common on, and injurious to, the leaves of the 
Pear and Cherry (Eriocampa adumbrata), may 
be destroyed easily in the same manner, as its 
chrysalides are formed in the soil under the 
trees, not far below the surface. The saw-flies 
are difficult to catch, as they are by no means 





the rainwater, which in so many houses is 


conspicuous insects, and they fly well, and the 
grubs are not noticed generally until they have 


TLLUSTRATED. t 
’ s . . ; 
done a considerable amount of mischief. In 
digging garden ground a sharp look out should — 
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always be kept for the chrysalides of various 
moths. They are sometimes naked, and some- 


many will be passed over unseen, a considerable 
number will be broken cr crushed by the action 
of digging, and others will be exposed to the 
weather or come under the notice of the birds, 
Though it is a very mistaken notion that a 
severe winter kills insects, it is certain that 


weather when they are safely ensconced in the 


provided for themselves, it is a different matter 
when they are deprived of it, and in bad 
weather they then soon perish. Dead leaves 
should never be allowed to lie about, as they 
afford a harbour to all kinds of pests; and 
those that have fallen from any plant that 
has been infested by ‘‘red-spider ” or any other 
mite, the currant-mite, for instance, or by any 
fungus that has attacked the leaves, should be 
collected and burnt as soon as they have fallen ; 
indeed, it is a good plan to burn all rubbish and 
garden refuse that cannot be turned into leaf- 
mould. The ordinary garden rubbish heap has 
much to answer fer in the way of acting as a 
nursery for various insects and fungi, and when 
in due course the contents of the heap are spread 
about as a dressing, the insects and fungus 
spores are scattered broadcast over the garden. 
When any pruning has been done, the shoots 
and twigs should always be burnt, as they often 
have the eggsofinsectson them. The chrysalides 
of the common white Cabbage-butterflies should 
be looked for in the winter, as they are generally 
formed on posts or palings near the plants they 
have fed on. A favourite place is under the eaves 
of anouthouse, if they can getaccessto one. These 
chrysalides should always be destroyed when they 
are met with. Whenacrop of Celery has been 
badly attacked by the grubs that burrow 
between the skins of the leaves, it would be 
useful to be certain after the crop is off that the 
earth at the bottom of the trenches formed 
by earthing up the plants is not brought 
near the surface. The grubs when full grown 
work their way out of the leaves and drop to 
the ground, when they would probably fall into 
the trenches, which, if filled in, would, as arule, 
bury the chrysalides so deep that the flies, when 
they emerge from them, would not be able to 
make their way to the surface. The chrysalides 
of the Onion and Carrot-flies are also formed in 
the earth, probably not more than 2 inches 
below the surface. In digging the ground after 
an infested crop the soil which might contain 
these insects should be buried as deeply as 


reach the open air. One of the most 
important points in the winter cultivation 
of fruit - trees is to scrape off the loose 
bark from the stems and large branches, taking 
care previously to spread old sacking or canvas 
on the ground, so that all that is scraped off can 
be collected afterwards and burnt. Then dress 
the stems or boughs with some mixture that 
will kill any insects that are hiding in any 
cracks, etc., such as a paraffin emulsion wash, 
made by dissolving 1 quart of soft-soap in 
2 quarts of boiling water ; while still boiling add 
(but not over a fire) 1 pint of paraffin-oil, mix 
thoroughly with a syringe for ten minutes, and 
add 8 gallons of water. This should be rubbed 
well into all cracks and crevices with a stiffish 
brush, or the trees may be sprayed with 1 lb. of 
caustic soda, put into half a pail of water, add 
? lb. of pearl ash. Mix until all is dissolved, 
and add 10 gallons of water; then add 10 oz. of 
soft-soap, previously dissolved in a little hot 
water, and stir thoroughly again. This mixture 
is very caustic, and care should be taken not to 
get any on the clothes and skin. G. 8.8. 


Window gardening simplified.— 
Window gardening is a delightful phase of 
domestic floriculture, and to dwellers in cities 
the window-box is the flower garden of the 
house—a gay mass of colour, with a judicious 
selection of plants from spring, until evergreen 
shrubs of green and variegated forms please with 
their cool tints in winter. Window gardening 
is not freer unhappily from trials any more than 
other branches of floriculture. Troubles arise 
in watering, in managing flowers of diverse 
characters, and in refilling the box or whatever 
the receptacle may be, when the flowers of one 
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season have passed away. But vexatious 
disappointments and worries may be avoided by 
using a new kind of window-box, which I 
noticed in use recently, and named the 
“Reservoir Window-box,” brought out by the 
N. A. P. Window Co., to avoid those unpleasant 
experiences and disturbances which too often 
arise when the ordinary window-box is used— 
troubles comprising overflow of water, drainage 
to the sills, dirt in the room, and difficulties in 
maintaining a moist soil. This new window-box 
consists of an outer zine vessel, which may, of 
course, be decorated, though elaborate designs 
upon window-boxes are needless—they destroy 
all sense of repose, and clash too frequently with 
the flower colouring. This vessel is fitted with 
a false bottom, beneath which is a chamber for 
drainage water—a necessary and important 
consideration. We can well understand that 
this is a distinct gain, yet there is not too much 
water, but simply cool surroundings for the 
plants. How great are the advantages of such 
a character as this—obviating all risk of water 
overflowing to the sills below, maintaining an 
even condition of moisture, and enabling plants 
to be carried to the greenhouse for potting and 
so forth at the appointed seasons without 
damage to the rooms. We all know that when 
the ordinary window-boxes are filled there is 
considerable dirt, which is certainly undesirable, 
in drawing-rooms in particular. Window- 
gardening is too fascinating a part of horti- 
culture for anyone not to welcome any box that 
makes its pursuit more agreeable. We have 
given merely a brief outline of it, but sufficient 
to show its virtues. —C. 





ROSES. 


SEASONABLE WORK. 

To many of my readers the Rose season will 
seem to be over by the time these notes can 
appear, but there was never a more busy time 
in the Rose-garden, and unless much work is 
done now no amount of good weather and season 
can bring full measure of success in 1899, 
whether in the open or under glass. It appears 
somewhat out of place to write of lifting and 
transplanting Roses while we still have many 
in flower. But I would strongly advise that 
full advantage be taken of the recent welcome 
rains to do any necessary transplanting. This 
will ensure a better settling of soil around the 
roots, and also help the plants against shrivel- 
ling during unkind winds and drying frosts. 
When planted late the roots have not the same 
chance to get set, soas toaid the tops in this 
respect. Another reason why I would plant 
earlier than usual this season is to avoid that 
late and exhausting break of new growth from 
eyes that are now well matured. Should mild 
weather prevail this is certain. to occur. 
Transplanting will check this to a great extent. 

Then we have the ground to prepare, and the 
way how this is done is of more importance than 
many apparently think. You cannot reasonably 
expect a Rose to thrive if merely a small hole is 
taken out, just sufficiently large to accommodate 
the roots. The ground must be well moved ; the 
more often the better. Few amateurs realise 
how much all soils are benefited by exposure to 
the air and light ; and it is never waste to dig 
over ground three or four times before planting, 
allowing a few days between each digging. Give 
a little thought to what class of manure is to 
be used. If your soil be stiff and cold in nature, 
do not use manures likely to make it even more 
so, but such as soot, decayed vegetable refuse 
and leaves, stable- manure, and similar 
fertilisers. If light and sandy use pig-manure 
and stiff loam; in fact, try to remedy the 
extremes that may prevail, rather than use any 
one special kind of manure simply because sci 
other grower has found it excellent for Roses. His 
soil may be widely different from that in your 
garden. I have had several queries from Bourne- 
mouth and district of late. Now in such a sandy 
and warm soilas predominates there, one can give 
no better aid to Roses than to incorporate some 
stiff and clayey loam. At the same time, it 
should not be the hard clay bricks are generally 
made of. There are stiff, clayey soils that con- 
tain much plant food. Do not try any but free 
growers; and these chiefly from the Teas. 
It may be well to name a_ few  suit- 
able varieties. Marie Van Houtte, Anna 









Ollivier, Dr. Grill, Francisca Kriiger, Homer, 
Mme. de Tartas, G. Nabonnand, Mme, Lambard, 
Rubens, Souvenir de 8. A. Prince, Papa Gon- 
tier, and Caroline Kuster are good Teas, giving 
a nice variety of colour. As climbers one 
can select from Alister Stella Gray, L’Idéale, 
Maréchal Niel, W. Allen Richardson, Mme. 
Chauvry, and Belle Lyonnaise. I would confine 
myself to the following from the Hybrid Per- 
petual and H. Tea classes: General Jacque- 
minot, Captain Hayward, Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Tri- 
omphe de Pernet Pére, Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Caroline ‘Testout, Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, Mdlle. Germaine Trochon, Viscountess 
Folkestone, and Mme. Gabriel Luizet. The first 
six are good dark varieties to mix with the more 
delicate and lightly-coloured Teas. 

There can be no better time than the present 
for striking Roses and the various stocks used 
as foster roots to weaker growers. Seldom has 
the wood been in better condition, and as the 
ground is still warm the cuttings will callus 
quickly. Select growths made this season, and 
cut them into lengths of 4 inches to 5 inches for 
Roses, and 9 inches to 12 inches for stocks, of 
course, having the lower cut just below a healthy 
eye or bud. In the case of stocks, all but the 
two or three top eyes should be carefully 
removed, or they will inevitably produce suckers 
later on. But do not, upon any account, remove 
the lower eyes from Rose-cuttings. Suckers are 
most valuable here, and are, in fact, the life of 
the future plant. Almost any fairly sheltered 
border of loamy soil will root both Roses and 
stocks, and the same method of insertion can 
be followed. Dig over a portion of the ground 
and set a line where you intend the first row to 
be. Cut down the freshly dug soil to two- 
thirds as deep as your cuttings are long. If 
you can put a little sand at the bottom of the 
shallow trench formed, it will be an advantage. 
Now, slightly press the cuttings into the sandy 
compost, and lean them against the back of the 
trench. Stocks may be placed 3 inches apart, 
but Roses are better if double that distance. 
Why this is so, is because stocks will be lifted 
next autumn, but most Roses are better if left 
over to a second year ; and, consequently, need 
a little more room. When the row is complete, 
dig over more soil, tread it up to them firmly, 
and go on digging until some 15 inches or 
18 inches of freshly prepared soil is between 
you and the row of cuttings last put in. Set 
the line again, cut down and insert more cut- 
tings. Continue this until the desired number 
are put in. If frost sets in the cuttings are apt 
to draw away from the bottom soil, and should 
be pressed down again as soon as the ground 
thaws. There is no better or surer way of 
increasing the Hybrid Sweet Briers than by 
cuttings after the above plan. They also make 
capital stocks for Roses. 

When Rose cuttings are decided upon never 
take from any but vigorous or very free growers. 
Varieties of weakly growth thrive best when 
assisted by some congenial foster roots. 
Hitherto I have alluded to stocks for dwarf 
Roses only, but we need standards as well, and 
now is the best time to prepare stocks for 
these. Suckers from Briers growing in open 
hedgerows are preferable to those collected 
from copses and woods. They are more hardy, 
and do not feel the full exposure so much as 
those from the woods. Although they are our 
native and hardy wild Roses, a young sucker 
that has been growing in the shelter of a wood 
will naturally feel the rigours of winter more 
than one from the comparatively open hedge- 
row. ‘Trim off all coarse and knobby roots, and 
do not let the Brier stem extend beyond an 
unsightly bend or shoulder. These can be 
planted 9 inches deep, a foot apart in the row, 
and rows 3 feet apart. Be sure to tread them 
up firmly. The reason why we plant standard 
stocks so much further apart than those 
intended for dwarf is that they are budded the 
following summer, and where they were rooted. 
Dwarf stocks are much best when ‘lifted and 
planted more shallow. 

It may be well to describe this part of our 
work, for if not so necessary to be done now it 
may be done in autumn or spring. Seedling 
Briers for stocks should be set in during early 
winter or late autumn. These may be about 
two years old, and as thick as an average 
Wheat straw. They swell at the collar very 
quickly when growth commences, and if too 
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strong when planted are far too coarse for the 
Rose bud during the ensuing summer. We will 
suppose that a bed of cuttings was inserted last 
season in the same way as recommended in the 
foregoing notes. Under ordinary circumstances 
two thirds will have rooted, and are now fit to 
lift and transplant ready to receive the Rcse 
bud next summer. In the case of seedling 
Briers, the crown of their roots, or what is more 
often spoken of as the collar of the stock, will te 
near the surface. But our cuttings of 9 incke; 
to 12 inches are quite different. We must lift 
and replant to secure the Rose being budded at 
the desired depth. Of course it could be dore 
without, by burrowing deep enough. But this 
makes it difficult to bud the stock, and is far 
more labour than when batches are worked one 
under the other each year, and transplanted. 
There are other great advantages. 

By transplanting the stocks we secure a 
more even bed or row than could be the case 
with cuttings, which seldom root uniformly. 
We are enabled to cut off any budding suckers, 
trim coarse roots, and at the same time ensure 
that the foster roots of the future Rose are not 
buried too deeply in the soil ; and this is a mcst 
important item. There can be no doubt that 
many Roses fail simply because they are to 
deeply planted when endeavouring to cover the 
junction of Rose and stock. Besides trimming 
the roots, cut off the tops of rooted stocks to 
within an eye or two of the old growth. In 
planting we must bear in mind the class and 
vigour of Rose it is proposed to work upon the 
stock. Two feet from row to row and a foot 
apart in the rows is a fair distance for dwarf 
growers; but climbers and vigorous-habited 
varieties need half as much moreroom. I would 
always advise that Roses be worked in this way, 
as the second lifting and transplanting enables 
us to be almost certain that no suckers are left 
in embryo. 


Among seasonable work we must not omit the 
collection of heps, whether of Roses, Brier, or 
the Rugosas. The latter are easily increascd 
from seed ; so, too, are the grand Hybrid Sweet 
Briers, and I find these come fairly true, in 
spite of many varieties being close together. 
Store the heps in dry sand. We willhave more 
to say upon these later on. Early in February 
is quite soon enough for sowing the seec. 
Beware of mice, or the best of your seed will be 
missing. jee De 





Hardy climbing Roses for cold, 
damp garden (M/. #H. H.).—The red Gloire 
de Dijon, or, to give it its correct name, Reine 
Marie Henriette, would be a suitable companion 
to Gloire de Dijon, which you say does well with 
you. Cheshunt Hybrid and Longworth Rambler 
are other good reds. Jaune Desprez, buff; 
Madame Alfred Carriere and Aimée Vibert, 
white ; and Climbing Captain Christy, pink, are 
all good, almost hardy kinds, and are valuable 
for autumn blooming. The very hardiest Roses 
are the Hybrid Chinese, such as Charles Lawson, 
Paul Perras, and Chenedole. These would grow 
anywhere, but are summer blooming only. The 
Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses are also excellent 
hardy rambling kinds. The best are Dundee 
Rambler, Ruga, Felicité-Perpetue, and Flora. 
They produce a glorious display the short time 
they remain in flower. 


Gloire de Dijon in greenhouse (Rose 
Shoot).—You would do well to plant out the 
above Rose into a bed in your greenhouse, for 
climbing Roses are seldom satisfactory for any 
length of time in pots. The plant will do very 
well if planted under the staging, providing you 
do not allow any drip upon the bed from other 
occupants of the greenhouse. If you only intend 
to grow this one Rose in the bed, the dimen- 
sions might be about 4 feet long and 3 feet wide, 
or even less, if necessary. Remove the old soil 
to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, put in the bottom 
of bed about 6 inches of crocks, stones, or 
broken bricks, and on to this 2 feet of good 
fibrous loam and rotted cow-manure, say three 
parts loam to one part manure, thoroughly 
well incorporated together. It is economy 
to procure some good loamy soil for Roses, 
and you will be amply repaid in the splendid 
vigorous growths which will result. Roses 
from pots can be transplanted at any time, and 
in your case the sooner the change is made the 
better, 
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Hybrid Tea Roses.—This is a compara- 
tively new class or section, but oné that alreaily 
contains Roses suitable for any purpose from its 
one hundred or more distinct varieties. Among 
the H. Teas we get many dark crimsons with 
the same free growth and continuous bloom as 
found among the Teas and Noisettes. Indeed, 
the main improvement lies in their remarkably 
free and lengthened time of flowering. Many 
of them, notably those in which the Tea blood 
predominates, are free from red-rust, that most 
disfiguring and exhausting disease among our 
Hybrid Perpetuals. If I were asked to name 
the twelve best H. Teas I should select Augus- 
tine Guinoisseau, flesh-white, and exceptionally 
free ; Bardou Job, a grand semi-double climb- 
ing or pillar Rose, the brightest of scarlets, shaded 
with maroon; Caroline Testout, a large and 
very double flower, free, shaded deep salmon- 
pink ; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, lemon-white, 
a Rose with no faults ; Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, 
flesh-white, very large and full, and a dwarf 
grower; La France, salmon-pink, extra fra- 
grant; Marquise de Salisbury, deepest crimson 
and maroon, very free, long buds and large 
trusses ; Marquise Litta, deep cerise and cherry- 
carmine, lasting well when cut ; Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, cream, with deep carmine centre, 
extra showy; Mrs. W. C. Whitney, long buds 
of deepest pink shade; Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
salmon, very deep pink centre, large and extra 
good ; and Viscountess Folkestone, one of the 
hest all round Roses grown, pale salmon and 
creamy-white, very free and fragrant. Eighteen 
grand Roses for massing are Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Camoens, Caroline Testout, Clara Watson, 
Grace Darling, Gustave Regis, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, La France, Marquise de Salisbury, 
Marquise Litta, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mrs. 
W.C. Whitney, Mr. W. J. Grant, Souvenir de 
Wootton, The Meteor, Triomphe de Pernet pére, 
and Viscountess Folkestone. If one wishes for 
climbers six good ones are found in Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Grand Duke, Ernest Ludwig (the red 
Maréchal Niel), Kaiserin Friedrich, Climbing 
Li France, Reine Marie Henriette, and Reine 
Olga de Wurtemburg. For pot;work the follow- 
ing twelve are hard to beat : Augustine Guinois- 
seau, Camoens, Captain Christy, Caroline Test- 
out, Clara Watson, Countess of Caledon, 
Killarney, Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Marjorie, 
Marquise Litta, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and 
Souvenir de Wootton.—P. U. 


Twelve good standards for garden 
(Subsoil ),—The following is an excellent selec- 
tion of free-growing, free-flowering hardy Roses 
that will make good heads : General Jacquemi- 
not, Prince C. de Rohan, John Hopper, Dr. 
Andry, Caroline Testout, Clio, Mme. Isaac 
Pereire, Mrs. John Laing, Gloire de Dijon, 
Jules Margottin, Duke of Edinburgh, Margaret 
Dickson. The last three mentioned would be 
the best for the front garden, which is so much 
exposed. The present is the best time to 
plant. 


Rose cuttings (M. O. W.).—The most 
successful method of rooting free - growing 
Hybrid Perpetuals and similar Roses is to plant 
them in beds about 3 feet wide in an open part 
of the garden. The soil should be deeply dug, 
and some gritty material, such as road-scrapings, 
or the sand found in the bottom of brooks or 
ditches, freely incorporated. A little well- 
rotted manure might be added, but this is not 
essential, as the cuttings should not remain in 
these beds, but be transplanted when well 
rooted. In planting the cuttings first dig up a 
portion of the bed, then cut down this newly- 
dug soil the same depth as the cuttings, which 
should be from 6 inches to 8 inches long. You 
will thus see that the cutting must be buried in 
the soil its entire length. The cuttings are 
stood against the wall of earth which is formed 
by the spade, but previously a little sharp sand 
is run along, so that the cutting stands upon this 
sand, which will greatly assist it to form roots. 
The cuttings may be placed fairly close together, 
say about 14 inches to 2 inches apart, and then 
the soil is dug up to them and firmly pressed 
with the foot. Another row is commenced in a 
similar manner, about 8 inches from the first. 
This plan is far better than dibbling the cuttings 
in, for we ensure the base of the latter being 
firmly placed on the sand, whereas, if dibbled, 
they often hang in the hole formed with the 
dibble, and are sure to fail. Ifthe action of the 
frost should lift these cuttings out of the soil, 


they must be pressed back again at the first 
opportunity. It is quite time the cuttings were 
in now, and no delay should take place. Select 
well-ripened growths for the cuttings. 

Roses dusted with sulphur (4lus).—There is 


no reason why the sulphur should be syringed off, except 
that it is unsightly. 





THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 

WEEK, 
In bringing to an end this very interesting com- 
petition we have to thank our readers heartily 
for their great kindness in sending us so many 
well grown, beautiful, and varied flowers from 
all parts of the country—the most numerous 
procession of flowers of the year that perhaps has 
ever passed through one room. It has been 
instructive in many ways, not only in reminding 
people of the many beautiful plants that pass 
with the seasons, but also of the fact that 
on many northern, and presumably cold parts 
of the country, those we regard as tender, often 
in the London district, may be beautifully 
grown. This is proved almost all round our 
varied coasts, even to the north of Ireland. 
Those who have not taken part in the competi- 
tion have often written to us to say how much 
pleasure they have had in reading of the flowers 
sent week by week and the notes thereon, for 
which we again most heartily thank our 
readers. 


First Prize. —CarDINAL FLowER (Lobelia), Cactus 
DaHLIAS, AND WHITE Bust Porpry (Romneya Coulteri).— 
From Mrs. Macalister, Hamslade, Bampton, North Devon: 
‘Cactus Dahlias are Mrs. Francis Fell, Starfish, Bertha 
Mawley, Cycle, Mrs. Gordon Steave, and others. Pom- 
pons : Little Princess, Rosebud, Lilian, Flora, Rosea, Red 
Indian.” 


Second Prize.—ScARLET SAGER, OXALIS BOWIEANA, AND VER- 
BENA VENOSA.—From Miss Hardcastle, New Lodge, Hawk- 
hurst, Kent: ‘‘ Flowers from the open borders, forming 
great masses of colour, but the very heavy night dews are 
rather damaging to them ag specimens for cutting. The 
Salvia is here used for grouping in a warm sunny border, 
and begins, as a rule, to flower in July, continuing to 
increase in size and beauty until cut down by frost. It 
grows into bushes 2 feet 6 inches high, and from 2 feet to 
3 feet in diameter, and is the most brilliant scarlet mass 
I have ever seen. The young plants from cuttings in the 
early spring are generally the best plants. Some old 
plants are potted up in the autumn and kept in an 
ordinary greenhouse through the winter, and furnish 
cuttings in the spring. The large rose-coloured Oxalis 
Bowieana «rows in a mass all along the foot of the green- 
house wall, facing due south. The roots are about 
18 inches to 2 feet below the surface, but although not 
considered very hardy, it has been in the same position 
here for fifty years. Whenfully open in the sunshine itis a 
beautiful sight. Verbena venosa has been very good here all 
through the late drought, the colour coming in with good 
effect among all the ‘hot’ colours in the mixed border. It 
is specially pretty near some dwarf, grey-leaved plants. The 
garden is still so bright with autumn flowers it has been 
difficult to choose, but these three are, perhaps, less com- 
monly known than Fuchsias, Cannas, Belladonna Lilies, 
Asters, etc., which are making a lovely show still. Owing 
to the prolonged drought it is impossible to obtain Moss 
for packing.” 


Lhird Prize. —FLAME-FLOWERS, STARWORT, AND ROCKFOIL. 
—From Mary Park, 7, Bow-lane, Preston: ‘‘A good old- 
fashioned flower is Tritoma Uvaria, not unfrequently seen 
enlivening, during the autumn months, the well-trimmed 
cottage gardens of Lancashire. Aster ericoides is a pretty 
Starwort with myriads of miniature, fairy-like flowers, 
Saxifraga Fortunei, a fine plant for the rock-garden, either 
in or out of flower.” 

Extra Prize.—WINTER GLADIOLUS (Schizostylis coccinea), 
ASTER CORDIFOLIUS, AND ASTER CORDIFOLIUS DIANA.—From 
Mr. John McWalterge, The Mall, Armagh. 


SALVIA SPLENDENS COMPACTA, HELIOTROPES, AND ABUTI- 
LONS.—From Mrs. Powell, Marlborough Grange, Cow- 
bridge, South Wales: ‘‘The Salvia splendens compacta 
has been out since June, and has been covered with 
bloom during the whole time and is so still. We find it 
most useful for cutting, and it withstands rain far better 
than ‘Geraniums.’ We mean to use it largely for bed- 
ding next year. The bed from which I have cut the 
Heliotrope has been very fine and greatly admired. The 
soil is very stiff and ,the bed much shaded by a large 
Beech-tree. It is still in full bloom, but the blooms are 
not so good as they should be, as it has rained heavily 
to-day. The rainfall in this district from the 17th to the 
23rd of this month has been 3°71 inches—which has 
greatly spoilt all outdoor flowers. The Abutilons which I 
am sending are seedlings, and they have been planted out 
for four years, with very little protection except in very 
severe frosts, and last winter they had no protection of 
any kind. The border in which they grow faces south- 
east, and the soil is very stiff. Some of the bushes are 
6feet high, and have been a mass of bloom all the sum- 
mer, and are so still, but the flowers are not quite as large 
a3 they were. The border got very dry in the summer, 
as we could not spare the water, so the growth of the 
bushes was a good deal checked.” 


DanLiAs.—From Mr. Thomas Jones, Bryn Penylan, 
Ruabon, North Wales : ‘‘My Dahlias were from cuttings 
in the spring. They have done remarkably well this 
season. I have taken eight first prizes and two seconds 
out of ten exhibits this season. We have had 6 degs. of 
frost, but they are blooming still, it being dry when the 
frost came. My Roses (especially Cloth of Gold Tea), have 
been good, and have not been troubled so much this season 
with blight; but they are beginning to get mildewed 
now. I have enclosed some shoots of Ampelopsis Veitchi. 
It is one of the best of creepers for walls, requiring no 
nailing. You will see its value for mixing amongst flowers 
in vases and table decoration. It is easily propagated by 
cuttings in spring in frame or greenhouse.” 

DaviLIAS, ALSTR@MERIA PELEGRINA, AND COEANOTHUS 
Vrircur—from Mr. W. Combeer, The Gardens, Ford 
Abbey, Chard, Somerset: ‘‘The Dahlias were grown on 
a south border in ordinary garden soil, which had a little 
manure dug into it last autumn. Alstrmmeria pelerrina 
was grown on an east herbaceous border. It grows toa 
height of about 3 feet, and has been flowering at intervals 
through the summer. The Ceanothus is on a wall about 
8 feet high, facing east. This is the second time it has 
bloomed this season. It was planted about 3 years ago, 
and has grown to the full height of the wall.” 

The Alstroeemeria ts very quaint and pretty. 

CARNATION YULETIDE.—From W. Oliver, 20, Slitrig-cres- 
cent, Hawick, N.B.: ‘‘ A bed of this I planted out in the 
Open in September of last year along with my border 
varieties. It has been in bloom since July, and 
would continue so long if weather only permitted, and 
will of course do so when lifted and potted, as every 
side shoot isproducing flowers. I have grown it in pots for 
three years, during which time it has been in flower more 
or lessall the yearround. It stands any amount of pinch- 
ing, and is in all respects the best perpetual Carnation I 
know.” 


PASSIFLORA CoNsTANCE EvLiot.—From Mrs. Harold 
Smith, Murtrey Hill, Frome, Somerset: ‘‘ This was putin 
about six years ago, and now has spread over a consider- 
able portion of the front of the house (stone). Aspect 
south-east. The creeper has been in flower for several 
months this summer (since beginning of July), and has 
now about sixteen blooms upon it, and at least fifty were 
buds ready to come out. Last year it flowered very 
sparingly. This year it has been covered with bloom.” 

Evcomis puncTata.—From Mrs. Banks, Ridgebourne, 
Kington, Herefordshire: Blooms of Eucomis puncata. 
They are all picked from one plant, and there are still 
2 spikes left. They have been in blossom several weeks, 
[ have had the bulb for 6 or 7 years. Of course the 
bulb is taken up in the autumn and replanted in the 
spring. It has been grown ina peaty bed with Azaleas.” 


EaRLY-FLOWERING CIIRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Mr. L. T. 
Lingwood, Dunwich: ‘‘ Thirty varieties of early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, though these few blossoms give 
little idea of the beauty of the flower in the border, 
where my plant of Mme. Marie Masse is a blaze of 
colour quite 3 feet wide. We have had avery dry summer, 
and I think I can say the Chrysanthemums have stood it 
well, as only a very few have been watered at all.” 


FLAME-FLOWER (Tritoma nobilis), anD EvLALIAS.—From 
Mr. H. Culley, Wallcroft, Durdham Park, Bristol: ‘‘ This 
is a good autumn-flowering Tritoma. It looks well 
planted with such things as the Eulalias and the Bamboos, 
The plant has about 12 spikes, and looks very bright inthe 
garden at this time of the year. The colour seems to blend 
so well with the autumn foliage of other plants.” 


PHYSALIS FRANCHETTI, NICOTIANA AFPINIS, AND SEEDLINS 
QGuLaApioLus.—From Mr. J. Snow, Oakford Village, Bampton, 
North Devon: ‘‘The Physalis spikes cut are from a 
bed of seedlings which are making a grand show just now, 
but owing to the incessant rains of the past fortnight they 
are damaged a good deal by slugs.” 

TRITONIA AUREA AND PENTSTEMONS.—From Mrs. Roth- 
well, Rockfield, Kells, Co. Meath, Ireland: ‘‘ This is still 
in full beauty, notwithstanding the heavy rain. The 
White Pentstemon is also most striking, and quite unhurt 
by the weather. Both are well worthy of being more 
generally grown.” 


WHITE JAPAN WINDFLOWER (Anemone japonica).—From 
Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham: 
‘© A few flowers of the white Japan Anemone (Anemone 
japonica Honorine Jobert), which are the ‘fairest flowers 
of the week’ in her garden.”’ 


HYDRANGEAS FROM IRELAND.—From the Honourable 
Mrs. Somerset Ward, Isle O’Valla House, Downpatrick, 
Ireland: ‘*These Hydrangeas are all grown in the open 
air, and are small specimens of most cf the blooms with 
which the bushes are covered. The best have been spoilt 
by gales and heavy rain.” 


Srarworts (Perennial Asters)—From Mr. W. Long, 
Worcester-street, Bromsgrove: ‘‘A collection of Asters, 
which have been beautiful for a long tine past. Chrysan- 
themums are splendid—the dry weather seems to have 
suited them, and also the Gaillardias.” 


WINTER GLADIOLUS.—From Mrs. Elwell, Neyoddfraith 
near Newtown, North Wales: ‘‘ A few blooms of Schizos- 
tylis coccinea, which is very bright in my garden at 
present. It is very hardy, and is lett in the ground all the 
winter without any covering.” 

STARWORTS, WINTER GLADIOLUS (Schizostylis coccinea), 
AND CHRYSANTHEMUM Harvest Home.—From Mrs. Randles, 
Bryn Afon, Wrexham. 


TROPEOLUM TUBEROSUM, CAMPANULA FRAGILIS, AND 
Harpy OCycLhAMENs.—From Mr. W. Holmes, The Croft, 
Wickham, near Fareham, Hants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND STARWORTs.—From Miss F 
Macausland, Woodbank, Garvagh, Co. Derry, Ireland, 


Hysaip TEA Rose Aveusting GUINOISSEAU.—From Mrs. 
Rol er, Bateman, Benthall Ha!l, Broseley, Shropshire. 
Biautiful luds of a spring Rose at this tine of year. 
a 


Cactus DauctA Mrs, A. Pkart.—From Mrs. OC. F 
Husband, The Vicarage, Kirkby-in-Furness. 

Dau.ias, SWEET SCABIOUS, MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 
W. T. Parkin, Fernbank, Chubhill, Whitby. 

DAHLIAS AND STARWORTS.—From Mme, Vervaeke, Grant- 
road, Addiscombe, Croydon. 


DauLIASs, ETC.—From Anna McGuney, Penrose Lodge, 
Collon. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 








Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
Garpenine free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and rae vg | written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprtor of 
GARDENING, 37, Sowthampton- street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBuisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 





ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception 07 such aa cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
recetved, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 





1601—A Hyacinth glass—Can any reader kindly 
give me the address of the actual maker of the Hyacinth 
glass called the ‘‘ Empress ?’—INQUIRER. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1602—Anthemis tinctoria (Cairo).—-This should 
be propagated by root division. 

1603—Cherries for an avenue (Cerasus).—You 
cannot do better than plant Cerasus Watereri for your 
avenue, 


1604—Hivergreen creeper for north aspect 
(C. #.).—You cannot plant anything stronger or more 
evergreen in this position than the Emerald Gem Ivy. 


1605—Gladiolus byzantinus (Violet).—This is a 
native of Turkey, and grows toa height of from 2 feet to 
2 feet 6 inches. It bears a branching flower-scape of red- 
dish blossoms. Plant in light soil in a sheltered situation 
in March. 

1606—Soil for Tritomas (J. EF. H.).—A light 
porous soil is most suitable for the Kniphofia or Tritoma. 
Where it is planted in heavy, adhesive ground it often 
suffers from excessive moisture at the root during the 
winter and occasionally dies, even in mild localities. 


1607—Crinum (Mine. Adina).—Your Crinum will 
not be injured by your taking it out of the pot and re- 
moving the offsets, if you wish to grow these on. When 
you repot the old bulb you should make the soil very firm. 
It will be better kept under glass than in the open now. 


1608—Anemone coronaria (4. Darnell).—Yes ; 
you can flower Anemone coronaria in boxes. Plant now, 
but do not coddle under glass more than necessary. Of 
course, they should be sheltered from heavy rains, and 
not be allowed to become frozen; but beyond this they 
need no protection. 

1609—Six good Cactus Dahlias (W. 7. T.).— 
The following are six good varieties of the Cactus Dahlia: 
Mrs. Francis Fell (white), Lady Penzance (yellow), Starfish 
(orange-scarlet), Bridesmaid (rose, shaded yellow), Cycle 
(ruby-lake), and Mrs. Wilson Noble (salmon). Gloriosa is 
a very free-blooming scarlet. 


1610—Heating greenhouse with gas (Philo- 
phyllist)—You may safely try the gas-stove you mention. 
The main point is to see that the atmosphere is not dried 
up too much. All stoves have adrying effect upon the 
air of greenhouses, and this must be carefully counter- 
balanced. Hot-water pipes do not parch the atmosphere 
to nearly the same extent. 

1611—Taking Laurel-cuttings (A/berin).—Half- 
ripened shoots of the Laurel make the best cuttings. Do 
not insert the very old wood. Insert the cuttings 6 inches 
to a foot deep in a corner of the garden, and tread them 
firmly in. A little long manure or withered Bracken 
thrown over them during hard frost should prevent them 
being killed. 

1612—Cactus Dahlias in winter (lount).—It 
depends where you haye your Cactus Dahlia seedlings. If 
they are in the open the least troublesome way would be to 
lift and dry, as you do with the older tubers, storing in 
sand so that they should not shrivel unduly. If they are 
in pans these may be brought under glass and grown on 
for another couple of months before drying off. 

1613—-Fruits for sandy soil (Garland).—Three 
good bush Apples for your purpose would be Stirling 
Castle, Potts’ Seedling, and Lord Derby ; and two good 
pyramid Pears Williams’ Bon Chrétien and Louise Bonne. 
Two good Peaches, fan-trained for a south-south-east wall, 
Royal George and Goshawk are good. Soil for these 
should be made pretty firm. 


1614—Seedling Hollyhocks in winter (Seed- 
ling).—lf your seedling Hollyhocks are well-established 
you had better not disturb them. You might place a little 
long manure or Cocoa-nut-fibre round the roots to protect 
them from severe frosts during the winter. In the old times, 
before the advent of the Hollyhock disease, old plants used 
to stand year after year in the cottage gardens without the 
slightest protection. 


































1615—Japanese Anemones and herbaceous 
Phloxes (W. M. M.).—You may divide Japanese 
Anemones and herbaceous Phloxes at the present time 
with the utmost confidence. The operation is not at alla 
delicate one, and is often accomplished by cutting the 
plant right through the roots with a spade. We, how- 
ever, prefer lifting the clump and pulling the roots 
asunder with a hand-fork. 


1616--Scillas and Chionodoxas (California).— 
There should be no necessity to apply artificial manure to 
Scillas or Chionodoxas planted out in permanent beds. 
If the soil was of an exceptionally poor nature it might 
have been enriched previous to the bulbs being planted, 
or by watering with weak liquid-manure during the 
growth of the bulbs; but these subjects are not gross 
feeders, and do not require an abnormally rich soil. 


1617—Thistle-seeds in straw (fF. B.).—It is a 
matter of opinion whether Thistle-seeds mixed with 
manure will germinate and cause trouble hereafter. My 
verdict is that they are most dangerous articles to meddle 
with, and your best plan would be to thresh the straw well 
before putting it under the pony, and burn the particles 
which lie underneath. The seeds would probably start 
into growth on the manure-heap if the conditions were 
favourable.—DovULTING. 

1618—Pluims (Trent Valley).—You should, in a cold 
locality, plant such good dessert Plums as Green Gage, 
Jefferson’s, and Coe’s Golden Drop, for succession against 
your warmest walls, and Rivers’ Prolific, Czar, Victoria, 
Monarch, and Archduke for a long season of cooking 
Plums on cooler walls east and west. <A gravel soil should 
be fairly warm. Do not plant deep or use in planting 
coarse manures. Plant at once, and place over the roots 
aes mulch of long-manure now, and a fresh one in 

ay. 


1619—Josephine de Malines Pear (Devon).— 
Can you really have this excellent Pear true? It is not 
easy to understand reference to its flavour now, seeing 
that it is a late variety, and in use in January and later. 
It has the reputation of being one of the very best 
flavoured o° all Pears. Could you not send up, safely 
packed, a good specimen of the fruit, that it may be 
compared for identification with other varieties ? 

1620—Raising Forget-me-nots (Cairo).—It is 
too late now to raise Forget-me-not plants from seed to 
sell at a profit in the spring, as you would have to culti- 
vate them entirely under glass. If you could have gota 
few old plants last spring and put them out in a bit of 
spare ground so that they could seed themselves, you 
might have taken up a quantity of young plants by this 
time. 


1621—Grass too rank (W. M. A.) —Your best plan 
would be to take up the turf and sow the ground with 
lawn-seed in the spring. If you do not~care to do this, 
constant close mowing with a machine would, in time, 
change the quality of the Grass for the better, especially 
if, in the spring, you were to sprinkle some lawn-seed 
about, and scatter alittle fine soil over it; but this will 
be amuch more protracted method of obtaining a good 
lawn than that of removing the turf and re-sowing. 


1622—Bulbs to give flowers for spring 
bazaar (Pointer).—Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and 
Freesias, if potted the first week in December, should be 
in bloom about the third week of April. If you find any 
are coming on too fast you could put them in a cold 
frame, merely protecting from the frost. Being placed in 
an airy outhouse will also retard them without doing them 
any damage, if they are not removed to such a structure 
at too early a stage of their growth. 


1623—Destroying Rabbits (K.).—We fear that you 
may experience considerable difficulty in entirely ridding 
your rocky warren of rabbits, and unless this is done it is 
absolutely useless to wire in and plant. One pair of rabbits 
allowed to remain would soon raise a numerous progeny, 
and it is astonishing what mischief even a single rabbit 
will work when accidentally enclosed in a fairly large 
garden. Persistent trapping, ferreting, and shooting 
should, if systematically carried out, rid the place of them 
in time. Perhapssome landowner similarly circumstanced 
can help you. 

1624—Pruning Peach-trees (Ju),—Peach-trees 
may be pruned anywhere after the leaves have fallen. 
Your Peach-tree seems to be rather robust, and it may be 
best before pruning to lift the tree carefully, and replant 
it so as to give the roots a goodcheck. It seems just now 
to make too much wood. If you do not lift the tree, 
prune very sparingly—just thinning the shoots and slightly 
shortening the strongest ones. You had better treat your 
Plum in the same way, as it grows too freely. We fear 
the tree has been too liberally manured, which is not at 
all a good practice for fruit-trees. When trees are so 
robust hard pruning usually makes them worse. 


1625—Pruning W eigelas (Bead).—Weigelas should 
be pruned in February or March when necessary. Simply 
thin out as much as possible of the old wood, and leave 
that made this season as far as you can. Lilium auratum 
bulbs would do well for several years if grown on properly 
after they have flowered. But so few amateurs take this 
trouble. When the present beauty is past, the Lilies are 
stood on one side to take theirchance. As a rule, the 
large imported bulbs have not been allowed to flower the 
year previous, and so produce spikes of extra quality the 
following season. 


1626—Vallota-leaves turning yellow (Dis- 
appointed).—Your Vallota bulb is, evidently, in a bad 
state, and we fear that saving itis unlikely. The mildew 
at the base of the bulb points to basal rot, and, if placed 
under the microscope, it would probably be found that the 
rotting parts were infested with bulb-mite. You might 
pare the outer skins off until the rotten parts were 
removed, if the disease is not too deeply rooted, washing 
the bulb in hot water, and dusting it with charcoal- 
powder before repotting it in sandy soil. 

1627—Thrips on Ferns (Adiantum).—As Adiantum 
Farleyense is an exotic or evergreen Fern, itis best, where 
practicable, to have it always in sufficient warmth, to 
create growth, although in the winter that warmth may 
be less than in the summer. For that reason the entire 
defoliating of the plant, by cutting away all the fronds, is 
not desirable. But if the fronds be allinfested with thrips 
or other insect pests, it may be the lesser evil. The dirt 
on your fronds is doubtless the excrement of aphis. 
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Insects of this nature are bred in a dry atmosphere, and 
probably the long heat and drought outside have had much 
to do with it in your case. A. Farleyense does not require 
too much exposure to sunlight, as thin shading is desirable 
during the summer, with frequent syringings, to create a 
damp air and a damp floor to produce vapour. When 
your plants are cut down dust liberally with Tobacco- 
powder, and, later, lay on their sides and syringe well. 


1628—Vegetables for exhibition (Amateur).— 


Onion-seed sown early in January, and raised in a pan or 
box under glass, should give you fine young plants to put 
out in April, and give large clean bulbs in August. Also 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, sown under glass in February ; 
and also later planted out. Alderman Pea, 5 feet, sown ‘in 
April, should give you grand pods. Also Prize-Winner 
Bean, raised in small pots, and planted out end of May. 
Mammoth Long-Pod Bean sow early in April. Turnips in 
June, Turnip-rooted Beet in March, Carrot same, Celery 
and Leeks in January, under glass. Flower-seed, under 
glass, early in April, and planted out end of May. 


1629—Treatment of Anemones (/. J/.).—If hard 


frosts come the foliage of the Anemones will of course be 
cut, but it will shoot again later. Marie Louise Violets, 
taken from the open ground and planted in frames or 
pots, should bloom this season if they have been well- 
cared-for during the past five months, and have been 
carefully planted. We presume that by Winter Cherry 
you mean Solanum Capsicastrum, and not Physalis Alke- 
kengi. If it has not vet produced flowers we fear that 
you will have to wait till next summer for blossoms, and 
till the following autumn for fruit. You should be able 
to obtain the Rhubarb from any good nurseryman. 


1630—Manuring mixed border (Violet).—Farm- 


yard manure is better applied in the autumn than the 
spring, as, unless it is well-rotted, it is not in a condi- 
tion for the plants to assimilate it. If it is dug into the 
soil in the autumn, however, it becomes available for 
plant-food for the spring. It is difficult to advise as to 
the exact amount of Basic-slag to use without knowing 
the constituents of the soil. The best time to prune the 
Jasmine is in the spring, just after it starts into growth, 
if you cannot cut it hard back, as it will then have the 
whole summer to furnish itself. See other replies 
re Basic-slag. 


1631_Apple and Pear (7. C.).—Your Apple is 


Court Pendu Plat, a fair dessert variety. Probably, were 
you to have the tree grafted with Blenheim Pippin— 
because a strong grower—you would have with it better 
fortune. No doubt the variety you have would do better 


in your soil if budded on the Paradise-stock, which is a 
shallow rooter. The Pear is Beurré Hardy, a variety that 
is only fit to grow in your locality on a wall, that may 
well be grafted with a hardier variety, such as Souvenir 


du Congrés, Louise Bonne, or Alexander Lambre. Pears 


would doubtless do best with you on the Quince-stock. 
Both Apples and Pears could then be occasionally lifted 
and replanted, and that would keep them in good health, 
and fruitful. 

1632—Fruit-trees and shrubs (Jnquirer).—You 
may plant Lord Grosvenor, Warner’s King, Pott’s Seedling, 
Bismarck, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, King of the Pippins, and 
Lane’s Prince Albert Apples, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Louise Bonne, and Fertility Pears, Rivers’ Early Prolific, 
Victoria, and Monarch Plums, also Gooseberries, Red and 
Black Currants, Raspberries and Strawberries. Shrubs to 
make a break or fence are Laurels and broad-leaved Privet, 
but kept hard pruned. You can plant Apricots, Marie 
Louise, and Pitmaston Duchess Pears on south wall, and 
Green Gage, and the Plums named, on your west wall, or 
grow climbers, Roses, etc. 


1633—A Grape crop (J. E. W).—Whether a main 
stem or rod of a Vine 20 feet long is overcropped is not 
possible to determine, unless we know the number and 
average weight of the bunches. You mention that the 
rod has eleven laterals, that is relatively few. A rod of 
that length should have thirty laterals, so as to furnish 
ample leaf area, but one-half only should carry bunches. 
A rod of the length named could, under good culture and 
feeding, carry from 25 lb. to 30 1b. of Grapes, and go on 
doing so from year to year. We have often seen rods in 
good houses, of but 15 feet long, carrying 40 lb. of Grapes, 
but then the Vine-roots are in good borders, and kept well 
fed with manures. Four feet is unduly long for a Vine 
lateral. 

1634—F ruit-trees in pots (/nqguirer).—Your pot 
fruit-trees may remain outdoors for some time with entire 
safety. But either plunge the pots into the ground, or 
pack them with ashes, or litter, or Fern. It is not so 
much that the frost will harm the trees or roots, but, 
unless thus protected, the frost, if severe, may burst the 
pots. When you clear out your Chrysanthemums give 
the house a good cleansing and drying, then you can get 
your fruit-trees under cover. They will not necessarily 
require fire-heat, but if you can give them a little, and 
plenty of air when the bloom begins to open, so as to 
keep the atmosphere dry, that should he:p the expansion 
and setting of the flowers materially. 

1635—Montbretia flowers turning brown 
(Burslem). — We should advise your lifting the Mont- 
bretias and examining the corms, which may be diseased. 
If they appear to be healthy we should replant in lighter 
soil and in a dry situation. In many parts of the conntry 
Montbretias grow like weeds, and ina few years form a 
solid mass of roots some inches thick. They flourish on 
the driest and steepest banks, and we have also seen them 
growing by the side of a pond, with their roots in the 
water, and foliage as large as that of Gladiolus Brenchley- 
ensis; this, however, was along the south-western sea- 
board. In your colder climate we should be inclined to 
give as light a soil as possible, and to mulch during the 
winter. 

1636-—Carnations (4 Subscriber ).—Your Carnations 
are mixed. The first on your list (Miss Audrey Campbell) 
is a border variety, and not a ‘‘ Tree or wintering -flower- 
ing” variety. The two sections need distinct treatment. 
You have evidently been trying to increase by layering 
the plants. Tree Carnations are propagated from cuttings 
taken in Apriland May. Your plants should have been 
potted on and stood in a frame or pit, giving them full 
exposure to mild and fine weather. By the early part of 
September they required housing, and excessive wet kept 
from them. Not much heat is needed during winter. but 
as nearly as possible a temperature of 55 degs, (Fah.). 
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You have evidently erred in giving too sandy a compost 
and in treating your plants midway between the require- 
ments of both sections. Carnations want a rather stiff and 
rich turfy-loam, should not be coddled, and enjoy plenty 
of air during genial weather. We scarcely know how to 
advise you now; but perhaps you had better keep them 
inside and propagate next spring. Repot into more con- 
genial soil, and do not afford them a large size at first. A 
6-inch pot is much too large for young and small plants. 


1637—Cankered Apple-bark (W. 7. H.).—Evi- 
dently your Apple-tree is being attacked by the canker 
fungus, But this fungus seldom attacks trees when in 
good health, and we fear the roots of your tree are already 
in inferior subsoil. You may entirely lift and replant the 
tree, hard pruning the strongest roots, or opening a 
trench round it 3 feet from the stem, severing any down- 
ward roots, and refilling with fresh soil; also, in either 
case, adding a light mulchy manure to the surface. But 
you may at once scrape off the diseased bark, then make 
up a compound of soft-soap, clay, and soot, into a pasty 
form, and to a quart add a tablespoonful of paraffin, then 
well work that with a paint-brush into the diseased bark, 
and in that way you may stop the progress of the canker 
effectually. 

16383—Vine mildew (Novice).—The Vine mildew is a 
white mould-like fungus called Odium Tuckeri, which 
generally comes on Vines in cold seasons, and especially 
when the Vines, either indoors or outside, are exposed to 
cold currents of air. Careless exposure of Vines through 
excessive bottom ventilation often causes it to appear. The 
best preventive is found in the free use of sulphur, dusted 
freely over the affected leaves as soon as the mildew appears. 
This should be done when the leaves are rather moist, or 
you may, if you have hot-water pipes in the vinery, get on 
a good heat, and also have prepared a mixture of soft-soap 
or milk and sulphur, and well wash the hot pipes over with 
this at night, and shut the house up. Do this two or three 
times. 

1639—Caladiums dying down (4 Constant 
Reader).—It is natural for your Caladium to die down 
now. Keep it rather dry, and when the leaves are quite 
off it must be drier still. Keepthe bulb in a warm green- 
house during winter. Turn out of soil next February or 
March, put into a small pot of leaf-soil and turfy-loam with 
a little coarse sand, and plunge in a bottom-heat of 
‘0 degs. They need a high temperature to start them well, 
and do much better in small potsat first. We shall, doubt- 
less, be having an article upon their culture in due course. 
We wish many others would search through these pages for 
answers that may apply to their wants, in the same way as 
you have done. It often means the difference between 
failure and success to know the necessary treatment sooner 
than can be given in these pages, and many are in similar 
difficulties at the same time. 


1640—F'oul Vine-leaves (W. J. H.).—We do not 
think that your Vine-leaves are affected by mildew ‘ut 
they are terribly coated with sooty matter which we find 
scrapes off the leaves easily, or when soaked for a short 
time easily washes off. Is your vinery in a locality where 
foul smoke predominates, or what is there to cause sucha 
remarkable body of incrusted blackness on the upper sides 
of the leaves? Or have the leaves been smothered with 
aphis, and this matter is their excrement which has 
attracted dirt? In any case, when the leaves fall, for it is 
useless to do anything to them now, gather all up and 
burn them. Then prune hard back the laterals or side 
shoots, and well cleanse the stems with soapy-water ; after- 
wards coat over with soft-soap and sulphur-paste, or dust 
freely with sulphur after painting with soft-sap. 


1641—Scale on Myrtle (H. F’. C.).—Your sprig of 
Myrtle is very badly affected with the common hard- 
wooded scale (Coccus hesperidum). You should 
thoroughly wash the plant, and especially the under- 
sides of the leaves, and myriads of the insects may be 
scraped off into water. But some will be left, and the 
whole of the stem and leaves, the undersides especially, 
should be painted over witha pasty compound of soft-soap 
11b., Tobacco 2 oz., sulphur 2 oz., and paraffin 1 table- 


spoonful, all mixed in 1 quart of water ; what insects are } 


left this solution should destroy and thoroughly cleanse 
your plant. If growing in a pot in a greenhouse we fear 
other plants, and the house too, must be affected. It may 
even be a good plan to insert the entire head ina tub of 
water for a few hours before cleansing it. 

1642—Fig-trees not fruiting (G. F. H.).—It is 
very evident that your Vig-trees are in too luxuriant a 
condition of growth. It is because all young trees planted 
outdoors, where the root-room is so ample, are usually 
late in fruiting. You would do well to open a trench round 
the roots 3 feet from them, and sever all large roots, also 
bringing the smaller ones near the surface. That would 
present a strong check to coarseness. Ordinarily, Fig- 
trees outdoors do not fruit much until they have been 
some time planted. The Fig needs a very warm south 
wall, where the wood and leaves get ample sunlight. The 
shoots should be moderately thinned during the summer, 
those left being neatly nailed in the w all, to enable them 
to ripen, Unless thus well ripened they do not produce 
fruit. 

l643—Planting vegetables (Heswall).—Beyond 
planting Cabbages very little can be put out intoa vege- 
table garden now. Your chief aim should be to vet the 
ground trenched and manured, then have it ready to 
crop in the spring. You may get Rhuba roots and 
plant them 3 feet apart; also some roots of Mint, Sage, 
Fennel, Thyme, Marjoram, and similar herbs. In January 
you can sow Broad Beans, and, in February, Early Peas, 
then in March a host of different things. Also get some 
plants from autumn-sown Onions, and plant them out, 
also sowing seeds of others. Such things as Spinach, 
Turnips, Parsnips, Beet, Broccoli, Kale, etc., you cannot 
have now, but must wait patiently till another year. In 
March you can plant young roots of Sea-Kale, and in 
April, Asparagus. However, you being a novice, should 
ask questions, from time to time, but not too many at 
once. 

1644—Small greenhouse (Cheshire).—We fear your 
small lean-to greenhouse attached to your sitting-room, 
will not benefit much in hard weather by having its heat 
derived from a pipe from the rcom fireplace. It is when 
hard weather comes, and you have tender plants in your 
greenhouse, that the worthlessness of such heating appa- 
rabus becomes too evident. As to ventilation, you may 




































open in the day, but only when it is dry. 
current of air iscreated, either close the sash or the door. 


that. 


very common for old espalier-trees to become fruitless on 
the older portions of the branches, fruiting only on the 


older portions of the branches have become set thickly 
with spurs that produce wood-growths, but no fruit-buds. 


They are far too thick. We advise you to cut off—with a 
small saw, nearly close to the main-stem—atl these spurs 


from the present barren centres. Then there will be 
shoots break out from where these spurs were cut off. 
Remove all but one strong shoot, leaving one at about 
every 12 inches along the stem. Select one that breaks 
out rather on the upper side than from in front. As these 
grow tie them down to the main branches, and let them 
grow, then in the winter shorten back the points a little. 
In two years these shoots should produce fine fruit. 


1646—Shanked Grapes (7. S. Oaken).— When 
berries in bunches of Grapes fail to colour, and turn sour 
or acid, the stems attaching such berries to the bunches 
invariably turn brown and shrivel—they are then suffering 
from shanking. That is a common complaint with the 
Black Hamburgh. It isa disease that is the product of 
unsatisfactory root action, and the only remedy is found 
in removing the top soil of the border, carefully lifting 
the roots, forking up and mixing with the bottom soil 
some wood-ashes, lime-rubbish, and crushed bone; also 
some fresh soil ; then relaying the roots, neatly and evenly, 
and covering them but a few inches with fresh seil. After 
giving a good watering lay over the surface, if outdoors, 
a good mulch of long stable-manure, 3 inches thick, in the 
winter. In the spring remove it, and as growth ensues 
and bunches swell, give two or three light sprinklings of 
some artificial Vine-manure, well washing it in. Do not 
also crop too heavily, as that sometimes leads to shanking. 


1647—Laying out small garden (Sparlands).— 
Your query is rather indefinite. You say you wish to lay 
out the small piece of ground at the back of your house, 
part of it to be lawn and part kitchen garden. The lawn 
should, naturally, be assigned the position nearest the 
house. You apparently do not desire to have flowers in 
this garden, as you do not mention them. You say, ‘A 
few Apple, Pear, and Plum-trees, also Gooseberry and 
Currants, with a few quick-growing shrubs must find a 
place.” You do not make it clear whether the quick- 
growing shrubs are to be for effect in the portion devoted 
to the lawn, or whether they are intended as a screen for 
the kitchen garden, or if you wish them to be evergreen 
or deciduous, flowering or otherwise, neither do you 
say if you wish varieties of fruit-trees named. If you will 
write again, rather more fully, inclosing a rough plan of 
ground, we will endeavour to help you. 


1648—Pruning Vines (Regular Reader).—We are 
sure you have never been advised to pull nearly all the 
leaves from a Vine in the autumn, as you seem to have 
done. That wasa great error. Every leaf has important 
work to do, and continues to do it up till it falls, when 
ripe. You might have pinched out any superfluous young 
shoots on the points of the side-branches or laterals, 
but no more. Leave the pruning until all the leayes have 
fallen, then cut back hard to the eye-bud nearest 
the main-stem or rod, and that bud will break and the 
shoot carry fruit next year, provided the Vine is in 
good condition. The brown wood on the stock is that 
made early in the season, and then when pinched or 
stopped produced secondary growth, which is the green. 
You will not require to put on fire to start your Vines 
earlier than February, when 60 degs. will be ample. If 
you wish to keep tender plants during the winter, then 
you must fire to keep out frost. 


1649-Shrubs and perennials for square 
plots (D.).—You might use Yuceas for the centre of the 
beds. The Daisy Bush (Olearia Haasti), is an attractive 
shrub that does not attain a large size quickly, while the 
Ghent Azaleas would be attractive in the spring. Of 
perennials hybrid Alstrcemerias, Anemone japonica alba 
Honorine Jobert, Aster Amellus bessarabicus, and 
A. ericoides, Camyanula persicifolia alba, and ils doubla 
variety, Campanula grandis, purple and white, Cimici- 
fuga japonica, Doronicum plantagineum excelsum Harpur- 
Crewe, Gypsophila paniculata, Hemerocallis flava, 
Hi. fulva, H. Kwanso fol. var., Flag Irises, Lilies, such as 
davuricum, Martagon, chalcedonicum, pomponium, and 
speciosum, Lychnis_chalcedonica, Lobelia cardinalis, 
Malva moschata, Cinothera speciosa and (. Youngi, 
herbaceous Ponies, Rudbeckia pinnata, Aquilegia chry- 
santha, Chelone barbata, Eryrigium Oliverianum, Gaura 
Lingheimeri, Kniphofias, and Lupinus polyphyllus would 
give you a fair choice of subjects. 

1650—Utilising a greenhouse (7. J. W.).—So 
far south-west as Cornwall it should be possible to utilise 
a greenhouse fully and cheaply, as not so very much fire- 
heat would be needed. Still, should the weather assume 
a severe form, no doubt some artificial heat would be best. 
But in asking what products would be best for you to grow 
to be profitable, we have no means of knowing what 
descriptions may be most in demand in your legality, or 
what sort of market you may have. Of course, with one 
small house of 33 feet long, you could only obtain flowers, 
fruits, or Tomatoes in small driblets, and unless you could 
sell locally, it would never pay you to send far to a 
market. Under such conditions how are weto advise? If 
flowers sell, then grow flowers for cutting—early Daffodils 
of good varieties in shallow pans or boxes, Deutzias, 
Genistas, Tulips, Lilies of the Valley, Camellias, Callas 
—indeed, any descriptions of plants that produce early 
flowers. Or perhaps it may be best to fill the house entirely 
with some good Tea Roses, such as Niphetos, The Bride, 
Catherine Mermet, or others, depending upon these 
exclusively, or including the fine Maréchal Niel. Or {f 
preferable then go in exclusively for Tomatoes, sowing 
seed in good warmth on a dung bed in January, and rais- 
ing young strong plants to set up in large pots in March 
or April. So very much again depends on the knowledge 
of your gardener, and how far he can grow anything well. 
This is so much as it is safe for ys to advise, 
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probably find—for all ordinary purposes—the open door 
to furnish all that is needful. If the weather be very open 
and mild, then your sliding-sash at the top "BAY He sae 
If a co 


In either case do not allow a cold current of wind to blow 
into the house. Better to shut up altogether than have 


1645—Pruning old espalier-trees (Bee).—It is 


extremities. But if you cut back your branches, as you 
suggest, you destroy the fruitful parts. No doubt the 
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1651—Fruits for exposed situation (J. ¢.)— 
You might materially furnish some shelter for fruit-trees 
were you to plant on the windward side of your elevated | 
position some Firs, such as Scotch behind and Spruce in | 
front—a belt, say, three or four deep. When these Firs | 
become 20 feet in height they would furnish a capital 
break from the wind, Plant on the outer edge semi- 
standards of the Farleigh Prolific Damson, as these are 
quite hardy. Inside of this plant, either as half-standards 
or bushes, Rivers’ Early Prolific, Czar, Victoria, and 
Monarch, cooking Plums, and of Apples Newton Wonder, 
Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, and Duchess of Olden- 
berg, cooking, and Winter Pearmain, Fearn’s Pippin, and 
Sturmer Pippin, dessert. Also Swan’s Egg, Fertility, 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien, and Louise Bonne of Jersey Pears. 
Your soil should be excellent for fruit-trees after you have 
well broken it up a good depth—say fully 18 inches, 
Shrubs for your purpose should be broad-leaved Privet, 
Mahonia Aquifolium, Philadelphus grandiflorus, Lauresti- 
nus, Lilac, Forsythiasuspensa, Spirea ariafolia, andcommon 
Rhododendron. Hardy herbaceous plants, as Michaelmas 
Daisies, perennial Sunfiowers, herbaceous Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phloxes, Christmas Roses, Blue Thistles, Stenactis 
speciosus, Anemone japonica alba, and Golden Rods. 


1652—Split Peaches (Sunnyways).—We have no 
doubt but that your Peach is the true Noblesse, because 
not only have the fruits the proper shape, but the leaves 
have no glands on the stems, a characteristic of the 
variety, and not a common one. Stone splitting with 
Peaches is not uncommon, but the stone in your fruit was | 
perfect, and contained a perfect kernel. Thus there was 
no defect in the flower or its fertilisation. Haye you the 
tree on a south wall, as this Peach being rather late needs 
all the sun warmth that can be supplied? We infer the 
reason of the fruits splitting, and therefore failing to come 
to perfection, is that the roots have gone deep, and are 
rather coarse and woody. We advise you to have the 
tree or trees lifted carefully as soon as the leaves turn 
yellow. Shorten back the coarser roots and replant more 
shatlow, adding to the soil wood-ashes, lime refuse, anda 
little fine crushed bone. When the tree is lifted well fork 
up the soil beneath, adding some wood-ashes, then strew 
some fresh soil over it, and replant as advised. New roots 
will soon be formed. Add no manure, but after the soil 
has settled down you may place a thin mulch of long 
stable-manure over the roots as some protection from 
frost. Nail the tree now loosely, but give a proper pruning 
and nailing after the soil has become firm. A fairly firm 
soilis always better for Peaches than is soil that is lightand 
porous, 


1653—Pheedranassas (Horticulture).—No doubt you 
are referring to Phedranassas: but you do not spell the 
generic and specific names correctly. Their common 
name is Queen Lilies. We give a brief note of the treat- 
ment required, from which you will see that you with- 
held water at the wrong time of the year. You do not 
say what soil was used, nor how treated, except the dry- 
ing off in June. They need a fairly warm greenhouse 
and a compost of rich yellow loam that is not too light. | 
Keep them rather dry during winter, and after they | 
have flowered stand in the warmest position you hae in | 
the open until October, when house and keep rather dry 
once more. Phedranassas are very showy, but need care- 
ful cuiture. You break our rules by placing two such 
distinct queries upon the same sheet of paper, and by | 
writing upon both sides. You ask for two separate lists | 
of a dozen Phyllocactus, and mention over half-dozen 
species already in your possession. As there are only 
about a dozen species—we believe the correct number js 
thirteen—we are in a difficulty. Some of yours are 
undoubted forms or hybrids of species. P. Ackermani and 
P. crenatus have given us many beautiful forms. We 
cannot undertake to name two dozen of these, but you 
will find Mauve Queen, Alice Wilson, Pink Queen, Reful- 
gence, Sunset, and Orange Gem, among the best from 
P. crenatus. P. Jenkinsoniand P. multiflorus are also 
good forms of other species. 


1654—Pipes for greenhouse (B. W.).—You write 
of a lean-to and a span-roofed house, hoth being the same 
length, width, and height. We presume you mean to use 
the 20 feet length of lean-to for Vines, ete., and the 
corresponding length of span-roof for forcing. In order to 
be able to cut off the water, and still keep up a forcing 
heat in one section, it will be better to have the 
: 

| 





boiler and fire where the two sections join. One flow from 

the boiler will be sufficient, but a F-piece will be needed 

as soon as the flow enters the house. A step-tap at each 

end of this cross-piece will control the flow of hot water 

into either house as desired. Each house would, of 
course, have its separate return pipe to the boiler, one j 
upon each side. We would advise one 4-inch pipe | 
around the lean-to and two around the span-roofed 
section. It is easy to fix a Y-pipe to take the double 
flow, and another to accommodate the return when 
entering the boiler. Have the stop-tap fixed before the 

flow is divided. You need not fear that much hot water 

will work back in the return of any section of pipes having 

the flow cut off. Only in case of very hot water would 

this occur. We scarcely like to recommend a boiler when 

so many are equally good. Look through our adyertising 

pages, and select what approves itself to your mind, and 
capable of heating about 200 feet of 4-inch piping. If we 

can assist you further, please repeat your query, and | 
mention number of this reply. - 


1655—Renovating an old lawn (Ozford).— 
Your lawn weed is evidently a rapid-growing Sorrel, 
which is a great pest if allowed to remain undisturbed. 
One way of dealing with it will be to cut out the portions 
containing it and replace them with clean turf. Or you 
may prefer to lift all your good turf, roll it up and put it 
on one side, then well fork over and clean all the rest. 
Use the good portions of turf to make edges to paths, 
beds, and borders, and giving the rest of the ground, now 
bare, a heavy dressing of fresh soil, sifted, and some road 
grit and decayed manure. Well level it over with a 
coarse rake, letting it lie till April, then giving the 
surface a deep hoeing and raking to clean and loosen it. 
Sow with fine Grass-seeds obtained from a seedsman. This 
seed will be cheap, and you can get it, from a good firm, of 5 
the best quality. Well rake it in, and roll it, but birds rd 
must be kept away. Growth soon follows. When 6 inches : 
in height run a sharp scythe over it, and after that you 
may use a mowing-machine, set at first rather high. In 
@ couple of months you will have a heautiful clean 
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lawn. A light dressing of sulphate of ammonia, 2 lb. per 
rod, may be given in a wet time, and next winter a 
further dressing of Basic-sJag, 3 lb. per rod. An occasional 
manure dressing will keep the lawn in good condition. 
Poor, hungry soil, by causing the Grass to fail, favours 
coarse weeds. Of course, the best lawn is made by using 
all new turves, but that is expensive. Even these, how- 
ever, should be well examined and all weeds removed 
before they are laid down. If this be too expensive 
practice, puil out coarse weeds, dress with fine soil, sow 
seed in spring, and dress with manures as advised. 

1656— Various (Glenlyn).—Your new garden seems to 
be in a terribly foul condition, and it will take all the winter, 
doubtless, to getitinto a clean state. Still, it is surprising 
how much you may do singly by pegging away. If your 
Rose-bushes are not too old, we should advise that you 
lift them, free the roots from all weed roots, dig or trench 
the ground, adding some manure, then replant. But if 
you prefer not tolift them, fork out all the weeds as clean 
as you can, then add short manure and fork it in; then 
cover all about the bushes with long manure for a time to 
furnish food and keep down weeds. The bushes should 
haye a rather hard pruning in the spring. In making a 
new Strawberry-bed it would be better to trench the soil 
well, burying down the weeds deeply, then fork in a dress- 
ing of manure on the surface, and put out your young 
plants. These, however, should be quitestrong, have good 
roots and stout crowns, or they will produce no fruit next 
year. Your plants should be in rows 2 feet apart, and 
15 inches apart in the rows. That is wide now, but not at 
allso in a year or two. Putting the manure with the plants 
as suggested should give but temporary stimulus. You 
may prune your Gooseberry-bushes now by thinning out 
hard all inner or side shoots, and shortening back one-third 
all outer or leading shoots. Then fork and clean well 
about them, and smother the soil with long manure. 
Harder prune Red Currants, as these bear on spurs on the 
old wood only, and thin out old wood on Black Currants, 
but preserve the best young shoots, as these produce the 
fruit. Then serve the same as advised for Gooseberries. 
You had better clean your Raspberries to keep them where 
they are for another year, but shorten back the strongest 
canes to 4 feet. You should, however, lift out all the outer 
and shorter canes, these being best rooted, and plant these 
in fresh, well prepared soil in clumps of three, in rows 4 feet 
apart, and each clump 2 feet apart in the rows. These 
canes must be cut down nearly to the ground in the spring 
to encourage the growth of new suckers. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
gent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epvitor of GARDENING ILLUB- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—A. R. Montford.—Lysimachia 
thyrsifiora. Rt. Hobley.—1, Aster Nove-Anglix William 
Bowman; 2, A. N.-A. preecox;3, A. N.-A. roseus 34, A. Novi- 
Belgi formosissimus ; 5, Very withered, but is probably 
paniculatus; 6, A. Novi-Belgi E. G. Lowe.——Malachi.— 
Veronica speciosa.—LI’, 7’, H.—Polygonum Bistorta. 
Springhall.—1, Oncidium tigrinum ; 2, O. crispum. —— 
S. Hogg.—Crategus Aronia. John Coulter.— Dyer’s 
Weed (Genista tinctoria), Miss Sulivan.—Aster longi- 
folius roseus. No Name.—1, Crinum capensis (called a 
Lily) ; 2, Physianthus albens (climbing plant). Mme, 
Adina.—The flower (Phacelia campanularia) is an annual, 
and should be propagated by seed sown in the open 
border in April, the seedlings being thinned to 3 inches 
apart in June. It is a very beautiful flower when well- 
grown. —— Baylis.— One of the Acers, but leaves too 
shrivelled to identify variety.——Constant Reader, St. 
John’s.—1, Winter Cherry (Physalis Alkekengi) ; 2, Hier- 
acium aurantiacum; 3, Helianthemum vulgare ; 4, Arte- 
misia abrotanum; 5, Aster levis densus.——A. Yeomans. 
—The Turkey Oak (Quercus Cerris).——Mrs. Boyd.—Mina 
lobata, half hardy annual; sow seeds in warmth early in 
the year. —— Phyllis. —1, Oentaurea babylonica; 2, 
Chelone barbata.——H. H. W., Bindon.—The yellow 
flower is the Winter Daffodil (Sternbergia lutea), and the 
other Virginian Spiderwort (Tradescantia virginica),—— 
M, B. W.—1, Erigeron speciosus; 2, Aster longifolius 
roseus ; 3, A. Novi-Belgi, there are several forms of this. 
Other question answered next week. Brendon.—We will 
endeavour to obtain the botanical name of the lawn weed 
sent, but such small pieces sent loose soon become so dry 
and brittle that it is difficult to recognisethem. Samples 
for such purpose should be sent in a little tin or wooden 
box that will resist postal pressure, and put in just damp 
and with a little damp Moss; then they reach us in good 
Condition. Wvidently it is a rapid spreader and rooter, 
and you may have to adopt very drastic measures to get 
rid of it, probably cutting out every piece with the soil, 
and replacing it with clean turves. Dipladenia.— 
Dipladenia amabilis and Allamanda Hendersoni.—— 
, M. B.—1, Please send a better specimen ; 2, Acalypha 
tricolor; 4, Alonsoa myrtifolia; 5, Fittonia Pearcei ; G, 
Fittonia argyroneura. 


Names of fruits. — Amateur. — Your Pear is 
evidently Suffolk Thorn. The fruits, however, were much 
disfigured in transit. The hard or woody corns found in 
the fruits are due to quite local causes. Some informa- 
tion as to the age of the tree, how grown, and the nature 
of the soil, would have been helpful. But there can be no 
doubt but that the woody formations in the flesh are 
Caused by a fungus which penetrates into the skin, and 


























then permeates the flesh. No doubt syringing or spraying 
the tree, when the fruits are half-formed, with Bordeaux- 
mixture, would do good. But the roots are doubtless in 
fault, and if you could open a trench all round the tree, a 
few feet from the stem, sever all the strong roots you 
can find, especially right in under, then refill the trench 
with fresh soil, and feed the surface with a light cuating 
of manure, you would greatly help to get rid of the 
trouble.——Jane Jones.—Your numbers have got rather 
mixed. The dull-looking Pear with large spots is Beurré 
Diel; 2, Autumn Bergamot; 4, Beurré Superfin ; 5, 
Doyenné Boussoch ; 6, Probably Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
Gather now. There is no certain season for ripening, as 
we have had Williams’ Bon Chrétien, supposed to be an 
August and early September Pear, sent to us quite 
recently. Yours are mostly November Pears.—J, D.— 
1, Crimson Queening; 2, Scarlet Nonpareil; 3, Fearn’s 





Pippin; 4, Ribston Pippin; 5, Too poor; 6, Court Pendu 
Plat. Pippin.—1, Pitmaston Duchess ; 2, Marie Louise ; 
3 and 4, Probably were seedlings; 5 and 7, We do not 
recognise these at all—one of the best Apple-growers says 
they are same kinds; 6, Norfolk Beaufin.—A mateur.— 
Old Nonpareil. A. M.—1, Too poor to name ; 2, 
Cellini.——W. G. Gubble,—6 and 9, Cox’s Orange Pippin ; 
7, Adam’s Pearmain; 8, Ribston Pippin ; 10, Not recog- 
nised ; 11, Golden Noble. Mrs. Sikes.—The name of the 
Plum is Coe’s Late Red, sometimes called Red Gage.— 
Allen Smith,—1, Warner’s King: 2, Please send better 
specimen ; 3, Old Hawthornden; 4, Wellington ; 5, 
Hawthornden; 6, Prince Albert.——Mvrs. Black.—The 
large Pear is Catillac ; the small one, Vicar of Winkfield. 
H. Maxwell.—i, Cellini; 2, King of the Pippins ; 3, 
Rymer ; 5, Cox’s Orange Pippin.——7. H.—The Apple is 
Mére de Menage; the Pear, Old Colmar.——D. E. H.—The 
Apple is French Crab, but the Pear is too poor to name. 
—T. G. Mahon.—The variety is Winter Greening. 
Probably there will be some difficulty in purchasing trees, 
as it is not much grown by the trade. Somerset.—1, 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain; 2, Yellow Ingestrie. Captain 
Preston.—Beurré Goubault. Constant Reader, St. 
John’'s.—Probably Lady Sudeley, but the fruit had gone 
past its best.—H. Crosswaite.—Apple Lord Derby. 
Addington.—King of the Pippins. 

All correspondents not answered above will receive 
replies next week. 





























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hill Frances.—We know of no good book upon the 
subject. Try May’s, published at 170, Strand, W.C. We 
do not know such a firm. Pompey.—This would not 
answer in GARDENING. Roehampton.—We do not answer 
questions about dogs. Write to Editor of Yarm and 
Home, at this office. 

Catalogues received. — Trees, Shrubs, Hardy 
Plants, and Fruit-trees.—Messrs. Wm. Paul and Son, 
Waltham Cross. Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, etc.—Messrs. KE. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull. 
Novelties and Rare Flowers.—F. 0. Heinemann, Erfurt, 
Germany. Buying and Home-Testing of Seeds.— 
Wm. Toogood, Southampton.—Hardy Plants and Bulbs, 
—Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Kilnfield Gardens, Col- 
chester. Trees and Shrubs.—Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, Sussex. Native Woody and Herbaceous 
Plants and Seeds.—Pinehurst Nurseries, Pinehurst, N.C., 
U.S.A. Roses, Fruit-trees, Shrubs, ete.—James Walters, 
Wonford-road, Exeter. Hyacinths, Tulips, etc.—Messrs 
Wm. Cutbush and Sor, Highgate, London. Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, ete.—James Cocker 
and Sons, Aberdeen. Novelties, Strawberries, ete.— 
I. Goody, Belchamp, St. Paul's, Clare, Suffolk. 









































BERS. 


SEASONABLE WORK IN THE APIARY. 


PREPARATIONS FOR WINTER should now be com- 
pleted as early as possible, and those hives that 
have not been sufficiently fed to carry the Bees 
through the winter must now be supplied with 
candy, as not only will the Bees in many 
instances refuse to store syrup so late in the 
season, but where it is stored it will in all 
probability remain unsealed and become 
injurious by causing dampness in the hive, 
besides which, Bees partaking of unsealed (con- 
sequently unripe) honey are liable to suffer from 
dysentery. Weak colonies are also subject to 
this disease from their being obliged to consume 
an excessive quantity of food in order to 
keep up the necessary temperature within 
the hive, but this may be obviated by 
making all stocks strong for wintering by 
joining two or more weak colonies. When a 
stock is found to be suffering from this com- 
plaint it should be removed to a clean, dry hive, 
the soiled combs exchanged for clean ones, anda 
supply of candy given. The worst disease from 
which Bees suffer is foul brood, which spreads 
very rapidly, so that even in one season a whole 
neighbourhood may become infested with it. 
Much trouble is experienced in banishing this 
disease from the apiary if early remedial 
measures are not taken, for if allowed from 
neglect to assume its worst type the only alter- 
native is to destroy the combs, and scald 
and thoroughly cleanse the hive, frames, 
and floor- board, painting them over 
with salicylic solution, brushing it well 
into all cracks and crevices, and when dry 
lime-washing thoroughly inside and out. The 
solution is made by adding 1 oz. of salicylic 
acid, and 1 oz. of soda-borax to 4 pints of 
water. 
Foop FOR WEAKLY STOCKS. 


The candy for supplying to needy stocks at 
this season can be made in the following 
manner. Intoan enamelled or plain iron sauce- 
pan put 10 lb. of white granulated sugar with 
2 pints of cold water and _half-a-teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. Set the saucepan over a 
strong, clear fire, and for about a quarter 
of an hour stir occasionally. Upon the 
mass reaching the boiling point and assum- 
ing a frothy appearance the saucepan must 








be drawn a little off the fire. The actual 
boiling should only occupy about two minutes, 
when, to try if it is sufficiently done, let a drop 
fall upon a cold surface ; if this begins at once 
to set, so that it will draw out like a thread 
when touched, it is sufficiently boiled. The 
saucepan should then be removed from the fire 
and placed in a pan of cold water for a few 
minutes. Then stir the mass briskly until it 
begins to thicken, when it may be poured into 
moulds or soup-plates, each with a piece of 
thin paper laid in, rather overhanging the 
edges. When nearly cold the candy will be 
ready for use, and may be placed upon the tops 
of the frames, paper downwards. The Bees 
will eat passages through the candy, and so be 
able to pass from frame to frame. It requires 
great attention in making candy to prevent 
it becoming burned, for in that case no 
amount of boiling will make it set hard, and 
burned sugar is very injurious to Bees. If one 
wishes to insert the candy in the body of the 
hive it may be poured while hot into a frame, 
laid on a piece of paper on a flat board or table. 

If candy is not placed upon the tops of frames, 
it is well before closing up for the winter to 
place across the tops of the frames two pieces of 
wood, 3-inch square, to form a passage way to 
allow the Bees to pass from one comb to 
another. Over these should be placed a piece of 
unbleached calico to be covered with the 
quilts or ckaff cushion. The double walls 
provided to some frame-hives should be 
filled with paper, torn into small pieces, 
cork-dust, or chaff, to prevent the escape 
of heat, and keep the interior of the hive at an 
even temperature. A hive to winter success- 
fully should contain sufficient Bees to cover 
from six to eight combs on both sides, a large 
proportion of the population being young, and 
it should be remembered that a large number of 
Bees do not consume more food propertionally 
than a smaller number, and, that the heat 
generated by the Bees is in proportion to their 
numbers and the food consumed. Where not 
already done, all combs that are not covered by 
the Bees should, on a mild day, be removed, and 
the interior of the hive reduced by having the 
division-boards drawn close up to the cluster, so 
as to crowd the Bees into as smalla space as 
possible. The space between the hive sides and 
the division-boards is sometimes filled up with 
chaff or cork-dust. 

When the wasps have disappeared, and all 
danger of visits from robbers is at an end, the 
entrance of the hive should be opened to 
6 inches for ventilation and to keep the interior 
dry through the winter, success in wintering 
depending upon sufficient ventilation without 
draughts, abundance of stores well sealed, a 
large population of young Bees within the hive, 
a prolific queen, and passages through or over 
the combs to enable the Bees to cluster closely 
in cold weather. Upon the completion of the 
preparations for wintering the Bees should be 
disturbed as little as possible till the return of 
the mild days of early spring. 

8.8. G., Uxbridge. 





Taking honey from  box-hive 
(R. #.).—It would have been ketter for the 
Bees had you taken the surplus honey from the 
hive much sooner, as they are now settling 
down for the winter, and you will probably 
experience some difficulty in removing frames, 
division-boards, ete., from their being fixed 
down by the Bees with propolis, a resin-like 
substance used to make all snug and weather- 
proof for the winter. You must first of alt 
ascertain by examination of the hive if you can 
with safety deprive the Bees of any of their 
honey, so as to leave them sufficient stores to 
last them well into next spring. Quite twenty 
pounds of honey should be left in the hive, and 
vith this amount feeding will have to be per- 
formed as early in the spring as the state of the 
weather will allow. It is too late in the 
season now to feed with syrup; the only safe 
food is candy-cake, which is placed upon the 
tops of the frames and covered up well, that 
the Bees may take it as required. You should 
leave at least eight frames of comb in the hive, 
and all these should be three parts filled 
with stores, and well covered with Bees. 
All combs not covered with Bees on both 
sides should be removed, and the size of the 
hive reduced by means of the division-boards 
placed on either side, so as te crowd the Bees 
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into as small a place as possible. Should you 
find the hive contains more than sufficient honey 
to carry the Bees through the winter, you can, 
of course, remove the surplus honey for your 
own consumption, taking the outer combs, which 
usually contain the purest honey, being free 
from propolis. The right way to obtain surplus 
honey from the frame-hive is either to extract 
from the combs at the time that honey is being 
gathered plentifully, or by means of sectional 
supers, whereby pure white comb honey is 
secured. You would probably find it pay better 
in the long run to leave the Bees all their stores 
(if you robthem now they will very likely require 
feeding), and nextseason use supers for the recep- 
tion of surplushoney. Still, in any case, it will 
be advisable to open and examine the hives, when 
you will be able to judge as to the condition for 
wintering. You will probably find it necessary 
to use a little smoke to subdue the Bees before 
opening the hive ; puffa little into the entrance, 
and after removing the top blow a little more 
into the hive under the quilts or coverings of 
frames as they are gently turned back sufficiently 
to expose the tops of one or two combs, and pro- 
ceed in this way till all the frames can be lifted 
out one by one. The smoke may be injected by 
means of a bellows smoker, in which touch- 
wood or brown paper is burned, or if you are a 
smoker the smoke from a pipe of mild Tobacco 
will answer the purpose. If you find you can 
remove a comb or two and leave the Bees a good 
store for the winter, draw the division-boards 
up on either side of the remaining combs 
and pack all snug for the winter. The 
tops of the frames should be covered with 
three thicknesses of felt or carpet, or a 
bottomless box the size of the top of the hive 
and 4 inches deep, having a piece of calico 
tacked on the bottom, and filled with cork-dust 
or chaff, makes a very good winter covering for 
the frames. You must take care to open the 
hive only during mild weather, lest the Bees 
should become chilled. If yours is not a 
movable comb hive, but a box with fixed combs, 
you can do but little with it. There is nothing 
like the bar-frame hive for the easy manipulation 
of Bees and securing honey in good form, and 
all practical apiarians now consider movable 
comb hives to be indispensable to profitable 
Bee-keeping, as only in such hives are Bees 
under complete control. Bees and combs can 
be transferred from a skep or box to a frame 
hive, but it is now too late in the season for 
performing this operation.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY, 





Fowl-keeping (Penthos).—It is really 
beyond my power to tell you what quantity of 
meal to allow per week for each bird, because 
the appetites of Fowls vary so much, and the 
same bird will eat more when laying than when 
she is resting. Your best plan will be to see 
the Fowls fed some morning and afternoon. 
Your first feed will, of course, be a mixture of 
meals and hot water, given in a stiff, crumbly 
paste. This should be thrown down a little at 
a time, and it will soon beseen when the Fowls 
have had enough. In the afternoon some hard 
corn will be provided, and the same plan should 
be followed. The only correct way to feed 
Fowls is to give them as much food as they want, 
and no more. I feed between two and three 
hundred laying hens and pullets every morning 
before | have my own breakfast, and I 
know exactly what food I require, and 
never have to go over the ground a 
second time, but I cannot say the actual weekly 
allowance per head. 2, You do not say how 
many eggs per week you are anxious to get 
throughout the year. I calculate upon each 
hen laying from 150 eggs per annum, but my 
birds are kept in pens of moderate size, and not 
permitted to roam wherever they like. Your 
house is ample for twenty-five or thirty Fowls 
and I should advise you to arrange to keep this 
number another year. You ought not to bu 
more now, as your eight hens will probably 
suffice for your requirements when you return 
home. 3, If I were in your case I would dispose 
of the Wyandotte cock and replace him with a 
White or Brown Leghorn. Ishould then selectall 
the eggs from the Wyandotte hens, and use them 
for sitting. The cockerels from this cross I 
should kill, but all the pullets hatched in March 
and April will be retained. They will, I am 
sure, lay more eggs than the pure Wyandottes. 


I would prefer a Langshan cross to the Wyan- 
dotte, but as you have the latter already in 
stock they may serve for the present. 4, The 
Dairy Supply Co., London, will supply you with 
a good box for sending eggs by post. There are 
numbers of these boxes in the market, but it is 
best to get a good make while you are about it, 
as the loss of a few eggs soon amounts toa large 
sum.—DOovULTING. 

Rearing autumn chickens (/. .). 
—It is really not surprising that you find your 
September and October-hatched chickens deli- 
cate. You must bear in mind that at the end 
of the summer both parents are exhausted, and 
strong chickens can hardly be expected under 
the circumstances. The better plan, when late 
chickens are desired, is to take a male bird 
which has been penned by himself throughout 
the summer, and mate him with some hens 
which have reared chickens in June and July, 
so as to get the benefit of the first batch of eggs 
laid after their long rest. You will gather from 
the above that you are severely handicapped 
from the first. The next drawback you have to 
contend with is the weather and the heavy dews. 
Chickens are early risers, and delight in getting 
into the Grass as soon as darkness has 
disappeared, but they drench themselves 
to the skin and pneumonia invariably follows. 
If you are to rear late chickens successfully you 
must keep them dry, and such birds are, 
undoubtedly, best reared in covered runs by the 
aid of an artificial mother or brooder. For food 
I should use eggs and bread-crumbs for the first 
two days, then gradually introduce Spratt’s 
meal, crissel, sharps or scands, and Oatmeal 
with a little Indian-meal, and give a handful of 
meat scraps to each brood once daily ; also, 
when old enough, a scattering of sound Wheat. 
I place morereliance upon dry housing than upon 
anything else. My autumn chickens this year 
have done extremely well, although in a worse 
climate than your own. ‘They were, however, 
hatched a little earlier than yours, but against 
this I may set the fact that the last broods of 
all did as well as the first. I believe in your 
part of the country the drought has been severe 
and the heat intense. Your letter does not say 
as muzh, but it is possible that the weather was 
hot when some of your chicks dropped off. If 
this were so, then I have no doubt the heat was 
your enemy instead of the wet. Newly-hatched 
chickens cannot stand the sun. Next year I 
advise you to adopt the hint given above as to 
the selection of your parent birds. I am sure 
you will not have cause to regret it.—DouLt- 
ING. 

Swelling on chicken’s breast (7'yo- 
gwyn ).—The swellings you refer to are not, in 
my opinion, tumours. I have known similar 
swellings on birds which were as healthy as one 
could wish, and they continued so until the day 
they were killed for table purposes. I believe 
the cause to be an unsuitable perch or the lack of 
a proper roost. In the case to which I refer the 
birds had never been permitted to roost at all, 
and had always slept upon the coop floor. I 
think, under such conditions, the breast itself 
would come in contact with the ground, and 
gradually the part subjected to the greatest 
pressure would become horny, just as a man’s 
hand after he has used a tool for some little 
time. There would also be an accumulation of 
liquid matter underneath. A Fowl on the roost 
rests more upon its toes and legs than anything 
else, so that the breast hangs beyond the perch 
itself. The birds I noticed were of a heavy 
type like your own. I cannot account for the 
occurrence in any other way, and unless you 
have further reason to doubt the soundness of 
your stock, I advise you not to lose faith in 
them.—DovuLtTiInG. 

Minorcas coughing (Amateur). — The 
cough you refer to may, perhaps, lead to some- 
thing more serious unless the cause is removed. 
It is, doubtless, brought on by the birds being 
subject either to a draught at night or to the 


Y | house beingtoo warm. You will quickly beable 


to ascertain if my surmise be correct. It would 
do good to the Fowls if you could dose them for 
a night or two with a little glycerine and 
camphor, three drops of spirits of camphor in a 
teaspoonful of glycerine, or three drops of 
chlorodyne in a teaspoonful of linseed-oil. I 
would not confine the birds at this season, 
unless absolutely obliged to do so, for you may 
make them very susceptible to colds hereafter.— 
Dovu.tinc, 
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Canary (J. R.).—The death of your very 
fine bird was due to rupture of a blood-vessel ; a 
large clot of blood was found on examination 
occupying a position just above the heart. The 
cause is difficult to account for; it may have 
arisen from the bird having been alarmed ; all 
the other organs appear to be in a healthy con- 
dition, although the body contained too much 
fat. Your feeding is at fault, for Canary-seed 
alone is too fattening, and Rape-seed should be 
given with it to counteract this tendency, the 
latter being of a cooling quality. It should, 
however, be of the smaller kind, which is of a 
reddish hue. A little Millet should also be 
given occasionally. The mixed bird seeds as 
sold in packets are suitable for Canaries if free 
from Inga, which is deadly to most birds, as it 
quickly causes liver complaints. Had you 
known your bird was ailing you might have 
saved its life by changing its diet, and adminis- 
tering a teaspoonful of fluid magnesia in two 
tablespoonfuls of its drinking water. ‘There is 
nothing better for keeping Canaries in good 
health than cuttle-fish-bone; a piece should 
always occupy a place between the wires of the 
cage for the bird to nibble at. Another very 
essential thing is coarse grit sand.—S. 8. G. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Preserving French Beans (L. M. ¥.). 
—I am afraid it is too late to preserve Bears 
this year. They should be quite young and 
crisp and untouched by frost. Cut offa little 
bit at each end, pack them into wide-mouthed 
bottles, and put into each bottle a full table- 
spoonful of finely-pounded common salt, with 
as much boric acid as will go on a sixpence 
well mixed with the salt. Cover at once with) 
well-cleansed bladder and keep in a dark, cool 
place. Before cooking wash them well in warm 
water, letting them soak, after washing in cold 
water, for eight hours. Boil with a little salt, 
soda, and a pat of butter. The soft, discoloured, 


ones must be thrown away.—B. | 

Green Tomato chutney.—lIf ‘E.C. A.” 
will read the recipe given to “H. A.” in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 15th October she 
will see that only a pint of vinegar is used, 
and the sugar is to be in proportion to the 
weight of Apples and Tomatoes mixed. The 
sugar in the vinegar is for 2 lb. only of the 
Apples and Tomatoes, so that for each and 
every pound over the peund put into the 
vinegar another half pound is added. If the 
chutney is too dry a little more vinegar may 
be used, a half teacupful; at the same time, the 
chutney must not be liquid or at all thin, but) 
quite thick and compact.—B. | 


LAW, | 

Sea 

Removal of servant’s furniture) 

from cottage.—I am engaged as groom and 

gardener at 18s. a week, with cottage found. 

My employer has given me notice to determine 

the service. Will he be obliged to remove my 
furniture when the service ends ?—LATSAHS. 

* * Your employer cannot be compelled to 
remove your furniture when your contract of 
service expires, unless there is an express 
stipulation made to that effect when you 
entered into the contract of service.—K. C. T. 


The right of a tenant to remove 
fruit-trees and Rose-trees.—!I am a 
quarterly tenant, and my tenancy expires at 
Christmas next. Last year I planted fruit-trees 
and Rose-trees. May I remove these on quit- 
ting ?— LEICESTER. 

*.* You do not say of what you are # 
quarterly tenant; but if of a private garden, 
you cannot remove the fruit-trees and Rose- 
trees you have planted, neither can you obtain 
any compensation for them. But if you are the 
tenant of a holding within the Allotments Acts, 
1887, etc., you may remove any fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes you have planted on such holding. 
—K. C. T. ; 

Claim for compensation on quit 
ting orchard.—Attached to my farm is an 
orchard which has just been sold, and the put- 
chaser has given me notice to quit. I plantec 
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most of the trees in the orchard some thirty 
years ago, and others later from time to time. 
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planted fruit-trees upon it and had sold the pro- 
duce. I think you have no valid claim.— 
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A lapsed notice.—I rent a piece of land 
upon which I run fowls and grow flowers 
There was a verbal agreement for six months’ 
notice. About two years ago, in consequence 
of a dispute with a neighbour, I received six 
months’ notice to quit ; but as the neighbour 
left his house I remained, and have since paid 
rent regularly in May and November. The 
landlord has now sold the land to a builder, who 
has just placed a quantity of lime on the land. 
Had he any right te do this? Is the notice 
received two years ago still inforce? Can I sue 
the builder for trespass ?—G. C. 

*. The notice given two years ago was 
waived by the landlord when he received further 
rent, and the notice had no further effect. You 
may treat the builder who has purchased the 
land just as you would any other trespasser, and 
jou may recover damages from him. 


A gardener’s notice.—I was engaged by 
a gentleman to look after his fruit garden at 
25s. per week. He is now reducing his staff, and 
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The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 
London free, 






NEW TO THE WORLD. 


== A most import- 






— ant develop- 
ment in the stove trade is the new 
patent 18-hour Atmospheric Flat Wick Oil Stove, the 
**Fenlon,” which we are now selling. It burns a blue flame, 
cannot creep up and smoke, gives double the amount of heat 
of any other 4-in. wick, has a cast iron tank and chimney. 
Sent packed in box, 88, and is also supplied with our stove. 

TRY ONE. 
FENLON & SON, Tudor-street, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 


AMATEUR GREENHOUSES. 


F 
“THE TOTTENHAM.” 
TENANT'S 
FIXTURE. 
Span-roof, well made 
Houses. Framing mor- 
ticed and tenoned to- 
gether. Wood base, stage, 
and glass. 
he two larger sizes 
strengthened with a 
wrought iron tie rod to 
prevent spreading, 
10ft. by 7ft., £5, _ 12ft. by 8ft., LE. ‘Skt. by It., LB, 
CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


GARDEN FRAMES, 
With glazed lights, painted 
complete, from 3ft. by 4ft., 








CARDEN BARROWS. 


lin. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. 
10 in., 19s. 6d.; 11 in., 20s. 
12 in., 21s. 
Best in the market, 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAYVY BARROWS, 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz 


NOTE.—Our Show- 
yard and stock is abso- 
lutely the largest in 
London, and _ goods 
may be scen here ready 
' for delivery. PLANS & 
EstIMATES FREE. 

























SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
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Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures, 


CROVER & CO. (LTD.), 


Engineers, &c., > 
BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF SSSSjS= 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. Peal SSS 
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whether a gardener is a domestic or menial 
servant, and, as such, entitled to a month’s 
notice. But if you were simply engaged by the 
week, and paid weekly, and there was no 
reference at the timo of entering into the 
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continue, nor as to the notice to be given to 
determine the service, I cannot advise you that 
you can insist upon a month’s notice or a month’s 
wages in lieu of such notice.—K. C, T. 


Rating of parish room (Jubilee ).— 
Of course the room is rateable, and it is 
impossible to understand on what legal 
geounds exemption can- be claimed. The 
trustees of a national school are rateable, 
although the sums received by them are insufii- 
cient for the support of the school. This 
building is certainly rateable, although only in 
asmallsum. The persons to be rated will be 
those who occupy the building ; that is to say, 
the persons in whose control it is vested, and 
who receive the small sums paid for its hire, and 
who have the right to give to anyone or to 
refuse to anyone the use of the room. You 
have been very careful not to state in whom the 
room is vested ; probably it was given to some 
committee or trustees, and they, whoever they 
may be, will be rated for the building.— 


K. C. T. 


Drainage of new property (/. 7.).— 
The local authorities are not bound to extend 
their sewer up to the site of the houses, 
although it seems that in this case they should 
do so. If they do not bring their sewer up to 
& point within 100 feet of the houses they can- 
uot compel A to connect with the sewer. But 
any drains made by A must be such size and 
such materials as the local authority may 
decide. If A cannot be compelled to drain into 
the sewer, he may drain into a covered cess- 
pool, or find other efficient methods of disposing 
of his sewage, and he may complain to the 
Local Government Board that the local 
authority have failed to fulfil the duty cast 
upon them by statute to provide such sewers 
as are necessary for the drainage of their 
district. You should have stated whether the 
site is in an urban or a rural district, whether 
there is any difficulty as to ‘“‘new street,” 
and whether the Private Streets Works Act 
has been adopted.—K. C. T, 


(sent post free). 
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* “THE GAUNTLET” 
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“The Gauntlet ” is Oo. Say 
a novelty in the Patent Wood- 

@ stock Waterproof Gloves. It prevents the dress-sleeves from ¢ 
@ being soiled whilst gardening, cycling, &c , and ke-ps the 
¢ hands fres from wet and dirt. Prices (ladies’ or gent ’s), llin. ¢ 
$ long, 2s. 1d. per pair ; 13in. long, 2s. 7d. per pair, post 6 
¢ free.—E. LAMPRELI, Patentee, Brackley, Northants é 
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THE CONIGAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehou 
Churches, Chapels, and fer Amateu 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention 
| Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
. burn hollow. Sole Makers, 

NEWSUM, DYSON, & C@., 

BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS, 


Prices and Testimonials on application. 
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In stock, ARTISTIC LEAN-TO CONSERVATORY, 
highly finished, 18 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. Erected, glazed, and 
painted, for £40. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO., LEICESTER. 
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Unequalled for all 
Double-barrel Breech- 
3, Walking-stick Gung, 
3, Alarm Guns, Za. 6€. Send 3 stamps for Price List.— 
MIDLAND GUN OCO.. Rath-street, Birmingham 












LEGGINGS! LEGGINGS !!—Smart. military 
officers’ appearance. Just passed out of service for other 
patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather strap 
at top, lace up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair, post 
free, for 24 stamps.—From H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 
ATER TANKS for Storing Water.—Wil! 
hold 400 gallons; wrought iron, with manhole at top- 
weight 476 lb., size 4 ft. 3in. square. Oarriage paid for #3 5a 
each from H. J. GASSON, Government Contractor, Rye. 
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HEATING APPARATUS 


For Greenhouses, 



















For particulars write to- 


VINCENT 
CHERR 













‘LOWER POTS.—12 8-in., 20 $-in., 50 5-in., 
50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in cases and sent tc rail for 7s, 6d 
Cash.—H. F. GODDARD. Pottery Dennett-road, Peckham 


NOTICE TG ADVERTISERS. 


8" We are, in future, compelled te go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possibis, as no advertisement intended for 
the mext issues can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of fesue, 












from 48s, 
SPAN-ROCE 
CREEHHOUSE. 
TENANT'S FIX E 
7 it. by 5 ft... £2 16 
9ft. by§ ft... 4 0 
10ft. by 7 ft... 5 0 
12 ft. by 8ft... 6 O 
Yakers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Frames, Lights, 
Heating Apparatus, etc., FREE. Name Paper. 


* POTTER, HAWTHORN & 60., LONDON WORKS, READING, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE HORTICULTURAL WORKS 
32. 9*BROCKLEY ROAD,,. BROCKLEY 
z LON DON... BBE 
——SS 
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SURPLUS STOCK only at these 


prices, 21 oz. glass throughout, 4d. extra. Strong wood- 
work. Send for List, containing full specification. Wherever 
you buy, insist on having a full and complete specification of 
what you are going to receive. A comparison will then show 
that these goods, low though the prices are at first sight, are 
in reality very much cheaper still, because so much more 
substantial! Do not accept vague statements and take the 
rest for granted, but insist on definite dimensions of 
material. The appearance of these houses is also much 
improved by having the boarding diagonal and more beaded. 
(We have still a few of the lighter make houses left—prices 

roportionately lower.) All goods on approval with pleasure, 
Paiiple end first, ifdesired. Special arrangements for carriage. 
It will please others if you buy elsewhere—it will please you 
if you buy from us—so please yourself ! 


SIZE, LEAN-TO, SPAN. 
SPX) cel 16) De cee SG 
10° 26.) ears eG 218 6 
14.% 5605821186 318 6 
l 10.8 cea 8 2G 312 6 
yp 14X83. 8G 415 0 
14X10, 64/1590 or a6 
Z0EXe LO ey an 617 6 





“ 7 ft. uN 4 ft. eaves, 
Ironwork, staging, and one coat of paint ineluded. 
A comparison: £3 10s. buys elsewhere 8 by 5 lightest pos- 


(A few 5 ft. eaves trifle more.) 


sible make. £3 12s, 6d. buys from us 10 by 8 extra 
substantial make! All sizes are in proportion. Need we say 


more? Speculate in a sample end, and set your 
doubts at rest! 


To Hold Size. Sore to. Span. 






















Ten 4X5 10 9... 129 
Twenty 5X47c., 12:9....1516 
ww Forty TX. 27 6's, aro 
§ Hundred .. 12x7.. — .. 330 


Usually made of fess wood. 
These are one-third thicker, and 
Felt cover to Roof. (A’ few 
cheaper ones left.) 


8. d. 
3 8 9 21 oz. glass. 
j 14 6 Strong ligh‘s. 
6 22 6 (A few cheaper 
6 33 0 left.) 


Apply for List to_ 
D E PTF eo) RD. 


.__ LADDERS 
STEPS, 
TRESTLES, 


In great variety, ae 
fruit picking, win- 
dow cleaning, re- 
pairs, and painting. 

Carriage Paid. 
Price Lists post free 
S MaNTHS *rom— 


HEATHMAN, Emden Street, LONDON, W.C. 
GREENHOUSES. 


Iatending purchasers should send for our Illustrated Price 
List of Greenhouses, &c., complete from 48s. -» post free, two 
stamps.—sS. HARTLEY & O., Horticultural Builders, 
Valley-street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire, 





BETACHES 
IN USE 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





NovempBer 5, 1898 






Chas. P. KINNELL & Co. 
SILVER MEDAL 


LAE TERE 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING ACTION OF HOT FI Ast, 


THE 
“TVORINE” 
WRITING 
Discs. 


Being made 












composition, 
are imperish- 
able, and 
don’tcorrode, 
Are pure 
white, so 
when written 
on show to 
perfection, 
and the writ- 
ing is perma- 
nent, though 
washable. It 
is for labell- 
ing all kinds 
of goods 
when with or 
without the 
shanks, and 
may be tested 
to withstand 
the weather by being immersed in water. Testimonial from 
the Royal Horticultural Society: ‘* Your labels have been 
tried at Chiswick, and found excellent.” 

Samples and Lists of the West’s Patent Specialities post 
free. Price 9d. per dozen; 8s, per gross, complete; 7s. per 
gross without shanks, carriage paid. Special Ink, if required, 
per post, 7d. Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &c. 


cans ORCHID CULTURE,” "=>. 


A Treatise on the Cultivation of Orchids, giving all par- 
ticulars of their requirements along with our Catalogue, &c. 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 








IVORINE 
PLANT LABELS 


WIRES 2" 'LONCER pe LOOP 





AWARDED 3 PIRST PRIZES 


(TWO IN 1898). 
May be fixed in end of Greenhouse 


WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE. 
Fixing flush to the brick or woodwork, a separate covering is 
not necessary, thus obviating an unsightly structure. 


UNRIVALLED FOR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY, 


Guaranteed to Burn 12 Hours without 
Attention, from practical Test. 


SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMA- 
TION, POST FREE. 



























“THE LISTS F FREE. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. - FR oe 
oT G | 
Offices, Warehtises! and ‘Works: "yen coum | 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. suse 
f = 1 MPO. 
CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 9 THOS: eee 


SPECIAL OF EEE Or 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices : 
STOCK ae hor Box. | STOCK 


stock sizes as stated 
SIZES, | Sort. Boxee{ in mareiny 8 by in} at 4/6 | SIZES, 
8 by 10} 10086, pone cht as ayia | 8/6 | 12 by 24 
in mar; 12 by 14 
8 by 12 | 200ft. Boxes gin, 12 by 14 Fat 16/6 13 by 17 


to 18 by 24 
9 by 12 4ths 21-oz. 13 by 20 
9 by 13 14 by 16 


100ft. Boxes stock sizes as stated. at 13/= 
20086. eat in margin, 8 by 12 Fa) 95). 

9 by 14 14 by 18 

10 by 12 14 by 20 


to 16 by 20 
100ft. poree (ta SiZE8 as Dhyia Lata 
10 by 14 14 by 24 
12 by 12 15 by 20 


200ft. Boxes in margin, 16 by 24 at 28/= 
12 by 13 16 by 18 


to 18 by 24 
12 by 14 16 by 20 


8rds 21-oz. 
100ft. Boxes stock sizes as stated 
12 by 16 16 by 24 
12 by 18 18 by 20 


. t = 
200ft. Boxes} {7 margin, 8 by ia} oh 
12 by 20 18 by 24 


Stourbridge. 
AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 








MEDALS 


to 16 by 20 


stock sizes as stated 
10ote. poree{ in margin, 16 by ath aoe 


to 18 by 24 

Note.—No Bou can be divided, and one size 
only ts contained in each Box, 

The above Glass is offered subject to being 


in stock on receipt of order. The prices 








Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 


For Greenhouses, &c, Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 


NES.& .-,woOD 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MILLION, 


Intending purchaserg 
apply at once to 


ALFRED PEEL 
& SON, 


Horticultural Builders 








me 


Ale) 
GREENHOUSES 


are ex wharf London, from whence all 
Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 


Sash Bars and Horticultural Woodwork 
of all kinds at low prices. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London. =o 











for 
the 














CELLULOID. 
AUTO -LABELS- 


Wood Green, 
Self-attaching. 


London, N., 


The Original Inventors of Portable Greenhouses, 
Complete from 50s. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


Over 15,000 in use in all parts of the world. 14 First Prize 
Medals awarded since 1886, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


STOVES 


TEKRA-CULTA, PORL ABLE pum Cua, 
ROBERTS’S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For GREENHOUSES, 
Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat’ 
<5 _ hours forabout Wd. without attention. Pamphlets, 
Drawings, and Testimonialssent. Indailyuse at Patentee’s, | 


THOMAS ROBERTS, . 
34, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. e& 


OLE’S PRESSED MEAT. — For Poultry, 


Dogs, and Pheasants. 60 Ib. cake 5s., or 5 cwt. for 40s. 
It is the best substitute for fresh meat. (Press opinion). A 
free— | most wonderful egg producer. Testimonials and samples of 
—W. COLE, Dunsford Works, Wandsworth. 





Allport’s Patents: 
108,QUEEN VICTORIA ST.E.C. 
Sample 3doz.assorted, free for 1/34 


GARDEN EDCING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 


EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 


BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 


FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate 
and put on rail for 7s.6d. 1898 Illustrated Catalogue: Flower- 
pots, Seed-pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale-pots, 
T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 
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No. 1,02 7.—Von, XX, Founded by W. Rolinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden.” . NOVEMBER 12, 1¢98. 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FLOWERS IN THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Asa rule, the kitchen gardens connected with 
small establishments especially are anything 
but attractive to the generality of owners and 
their friends ; in fact, more often than not they 
present a muddled-up, rubbishy appearance. 
Plenty who own or rent these badly-arranged 
gardens would gladly alter their character for 
the better if they only knew how to proceed 
with the work, and I am afraid there are a good 
many who are altogether indifferent to appear- 
ances, their principal desire being a regular 
and good supply of vegetables. As it happens, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to make a 
garden fairly ornamental without impairing its 
usefulness in any very perceptible manner. The 
rage for tender summer bedding plants has 
decreased in a very marked degree during the 
past few years, and very thankful innumerable 
over-worked gardeners are for this sensible 
relief. There is yet, however, much room for 
improvement in this respect, especially in the 

| smaller places, where perhaps only one or two 
gardeners are employed, as well as in innumer- 
able cases where the proprietor can be classed 
as an amateur gardener, or one who only em- 
ploys casual labour. Instead of cutting up and 
spoiling a small lawn with flower beds it would, 
in many instances, be a far more satisfactory 
plan to dispense entirely with these, and grow 
many more flowers of a more serviceable and 
really beautiful character alongside the princi- 
pal walks in the kitchen garden. With the aid 
of various hardy plants and a good variety of 
more tender subjects, an almost continuous and 
at times quite a gorgeous display of flowers 
could be had. 

As gardens vary so much in their conforma- 
tion and arrangement, it is scarcely possible to 
lay down any general rules as to the best posi- 
tions for the principal walks and the borders 
running parallel to them, but a few general 
hints may perhaps be given with advantage. 
In some instances a walk would best be made 
to encircle the garden well clear of the bound- 
ary walls or Fatona: a flower border from 
2 feet to 4 feet in width being formed on the 
inner side, or it may be on both sides if the 
border does not unduly encroach on ground 
valuable alike for early vegetables and the roots 
of wall trees. Sometimes the principal walk 


| might well be taken through the centre of a 


i 


garden, or at any point where it and borders 
Palongside can be viewed from the best rooms in 
“#he dwelling-house, and if a hardy fernery was 
Bre at the furthest end this would be an 
additional attractive feature. For these central 
pdsitions I have a liking for turf walks, these 


).being easily kept in order, always pleasant to 
)' walk upon, and doing away with the necessity 


if 


¥t uly trained Apple and Pear-trees form an ex- 
‘e2llent background for these flower borders, or, 
i‘ preferred, bushes or pyramids may be substi- 
tuted. There is an almost unlimited selection 
of plants that are attractive when in flower, 
and, in addition, particularly well adapted for 


ihe any kind of edging. LEspalier or horizon- 


cultivation where a good class of plants for 
cutting from is needed. 

It may not be always possible or convenient 
to form borders in kitchen gardens solely for 
flower culture, but there is yet much that might 
be done towards improving their appearance. 
A few dwarf Roses, clumps of Carnations and 
Stocks, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, and Gail- 
lardias, with dwarf Cactus Dahlias, variegated 
Maize, Chilian Beet, and a variety of other 
showy and serviceable plants at wide intervals, 
it may be ameng bushes, would all serve to 
brighten a garden. The various sections of 
Anemones, and which but few fail to admire, 
would appear to be specially at home when 
grown among fruit-trees and bushes, and I have 
seen good collections of Hellebores successfully 
grown in such positions. Narcissi, agaia, as a 
rule, thrive well when grown in fruit borders, 
large clumps being formed and abundance of 
flowers produced without any apparent injury 
to the other occupants of the borders. Patches 
of the common Daffodil planted within 15 inches 
of the stems of large bush-shaped Apple-trees 
soon become well established, masses of flowers 
much superior to those gathered in woods being 
annually produced. Much may also be done 
towards making a kitchen garden attractive by 
having a few rustic archways, these bein 
covered with Roses, Clematises, Hops, an 
Gourds. 


Tomatoes for small gardens.—It is 
encouraging to see that growers with very 
limited glass accommodation obtain large results 
from a small greenhouse. This was forcibly 
brought to my notice in September, when at 
Bovey House, near Seaton. Here I found a 
small span greenhouse, 12 feet by 8 feet wide, 
filled with Tomatoes. The plants were in 
narrow boxes, 2 feet long, 8 inches wide, and 
1 foot deep, two plants being ina box. Seed 
was sown the first week in March, and when 
strong enough the seedlings were pricked out into 
the position in which they were to fruit, the 
boxes being close to the light. The plants 
had commenced fruiting down to the ground, so 
much so that I was told the fruit rested on the 
soil. When I saw them they had reached the 
top of the house, and were trained along the 
top. The bunches of fruit were enormous, from 
ten to fifteen in a bunch. The fruit was bright 
red in colour and of excellent flavour, so much 
so that I brought away a fruit in order to grow 
a plant or two next year. Evidently there will 
be good Tomatoes until the end of November. 
Nor could it be said the house was devoted to 
them, as I was told propagating and growing 
plants of all sorts were done in it in spring. 
When I saw it the house was full of Coleuses, 
Ferns, Grevilleas, Begonias, and numerous 
other things for room decoration all looking 
well.—J. Crook. 


Pea Alderman in early autumn.—I 
am aware Peas vary in different soils, and this 
induces me to say a word in favour of this kind, 
as I found it giving a splendid crop at the end 
of August. I have seen nothing to beat it, as I 
saw several long rows. The pods were long, 
well filled to the point, deep green, and of the 
best flavour. It is a somewhat tall grower— 


from 5 feet to 6 feet high. I noticed another 
row just coming into bloom, and looking well. 
The soil in the garden is suitable for Peas 
and fruit-trees, as it is a good red sandy loam, 
and free enough to work well, and does not get 
dry too rapidly. I noticed much value was 
placed on deep working of the soil and good 
mulchings to follow.—J. Crook. 


Torato Abundance. — This Tomato 
deserves a word of praise for the free way in 
which it fruits under circumstances not too 
favourable for this fruit. I have seen it yielding 
very fair crops under Vines, the plants having 
been set out when the Vines were started into 
growth, other kinds growing under the same 
conditions being more or less a failure. This 
Tomato sets freely, and will carry under favour- 
able conditions as many as a dozen fruit ona 
truss. It also ripens a week or two earlier than 
the varieties ef the Perfection type. Itis a 
good kind for a cool-house.—J. C., Byfleet. 


Tibouchina macrantha is, for the 
moment at least, the most recently adopted or 
revised generic name of an extremely popular 
and showy plant that in the past has been 
known as Pleroma, and formerly as Lasiandra. 
This frequent alteration of the names of the 
more popular plants is to the gardener most 
confusing, because once it begins, the alterations 
appear at frequent intervals. The value of the 
plant, however, is the same, and its beauty still 
on a par with the old days, when as Lasiandra 
this fine old Brazilian shrub was known to most 
gardeners. There is no need to call attention 
to its beauty or its worth as a greenhouse shrub. 
It is not a climber in any sense, but a shrub of 
free and quick growth that quickly covers an 
allotted space on the interior of the greenhouse 
roof, and, there enjoying the full light and sun- 
shine, produces in great abundance its large, 
deep saucer-shaped blossoms for many weeks in 
succession. The flowers, often 5 inches across, 
are of a deep violet-purple and very handsome. 
This species is also well suited to covering 
pillars, or it may be grown in pots in bush 
form. 


Physalis Franchetti.—This handsome 
plant promises to surpass the old Winter 
Cherry P. Alkekengi, not only for its vigour 
and the striking effect in beds or the border, 
but more particularly in its hardiness. The old 
kind, though perfectly hardy at the root, does 
not retain its foliage very far into the autumn ; 
indeed, the plant loses its leaves almost as soon 
as the calyces have attained their colour. With 
the newcomer it is different, as the plants 
which are now loaded with the large coloured 
calyces have the foliage nearly as good as was 
the case weeks ago. An instance of the striking 
effect of the new species may still be seen in 
the herbaceous ground at Kew, where two large 
beds have been devoted to it this year. These 
plants are still in excellent condition, while the 
old form a little distance away shed its leaves 
soon after the early frost. The greater vigour 
of the new kind as also its hardy character 
should render it among the most popular of 
garden plants. 
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| GARDEN WORK.* 
Conservatory.—For merely decorative 


purposes many o 

grown for exhibition are not suitable. 

; run up so tall before they show bud, others are 

so weak in the stem that they are useless for 

cut-flowers. What we really want for the 

i conservatory are several good kinds with 

P the habit of W. H. Lincoln. At the present 

time there is a craze for big flowers, and in order 

to get these big flowers there are two courses 

open to us. We must either strike cuttings 

between November and January, and grow on 

in the usual way, or wait till April. Select the 

strongest cuttings available—tops of other 

e | plants will be suitable—take up one stem with 

a single Hower at the top. Last season we had 

flowers from these late-struck plants in 6-inch 

pots as fine as those struck in December. Very 

few care for a flower perched on the end of a 

shoot 8 feet or 9 feet long, and some of the 

plants this season are as tall as that. Even 

plants that were struck in December and cut 

down in April are 8 feet high. One of the 

dwarfest plants in our collection is Mons. 

Chenon de Leche. It is less than 3 feet high, 

Pp ine and each plant carries three immense flowers. 

Mutual Friend is another dwarf variety. James 

Bendicoupe about 4 feet; Modesto between 

ti oe 4 feet and 5 feet. These four everybody ought 

ik to grow for conservatory work, and groups of 

} each colour in dozens or so would be very 

{ effective. Emily Silsby in the way of Thérése 

} Rey is a beautiful kind, but rather too late, 

and, like its prototype, when stopped, and 

more than the orthodox three buds left, it is 

w too weak in the stems to look well in a cut state, 

We want flowers for cutting that will stand up 

e) boldly in the vase, and not fall over unless 

supported by wires. In the future for decora- 

tive work fewer varieties will be grown, and 

ny § the cuttings struck later. It will be necessary 

to keep small fires going to dry up damp, and 

the watering now should be done in the morn- 

tte? | ing, so that the damp may dry up before night. 

Large baskets filled with winter - flowering 

Begonias and Epiphyllums, with the base of the 

baskets covered with creeping plants or small 

Ferns, Pterises and Maiden-hair, will do for 

this work. We use bushy plants out of thumb- 
pots, and they soon grow into a dense mass. 


Wy Stove.—Smilax is a useful plant for decora- 
e tive work in winter, and lasts in a cut state 
( much better than most things. It is easily 

raised from seeds or by division of its tuberous 

roots. _ Where numbers are required seeds 
should be used, and if sown in heat in February 
and grown on rapidly they will come in useful 
the tollowing winter. Where much foliage of 
various kinds is required for cutting, plant outa 
few strong roots of Asparagus plumosus in a 
it | warm-house. A. Sprengeri is adistinct thing, and 
) makes a charming basket plant. Strong plants 
ripen seed freely in a warm-house, and a stock 
can soon be raised ; the long, graceful shoots 

{ are useful for cutting. A. aureus arboreus is a 
new, or comparatively new, species, of robust 
; growth, with charming light green foliage, one 

| of the most elegant foliage plants for cutting 

recently introduced. Those who have much 

furnishing to do should grow a few Bamboos. 

They are not necessarily stove plants, but where 

rapid growth is required they luxuriate in moist 

warmth. There will be plenty of flowers in 

this house now, both in the shape of climbers 

and other plants. Very curious and quaint are 

the long drooping flowering stems of Hexacen- 

tris cf Baap And what a thing it was in 

| the old days for the mealy-bug, but what with 

the vaporising and other remedies the mealy- 

bug is much easier dealt with now. Night 

temperature now 65 degs., a little ventilation 
to be given at 75 degs. to 80 dogs, 

Early Vinery.—If not already done the 
Vines in the early house should now be pruned 
' a i and the rods washed with a strong insecticide, 
and if there has been any mildew in the house 
the cleaning must be thorough in character, 
including the paint and the walls, sulphur to 
be used freely in the lime-wash on the walls, 
and if there are no plants in the house a little 
sulphur may be burnt there to help to destroy 


: * In cold or northern districts the operations referred 

to under “ Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
Shs 2 haa later than is here indicated®* with equally good 
results, 














the Chrysanthemums now 
Some 
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the spores. But as I am convinced that in 
many cases—indeed, I may say in all—I have 
investigated the presence of mildew was due in 
great part to dryness at the root and in the 
preparatory work, the condition of the borders 
must be ascertained, especially those inside. 
During my young days [ never saw a case of 
mildew. It was not until the roofs of vineries 
became fixtures that mildew became rampant 
and difticult to eradicate, for the ordinary 
remedies are of no use sd long as the cause 
operates. Therefore, now carefully examine all 
borders, and those inside must be thoroughly 
moistened. At the same time remove some of 
the surface soil, and bring in fresh turfy loam, 
mixed with one pound per yard of surface 
of some good stimulant. The mealy-bug is 
another horrid pest in the early vinery if 
permitted to be introduced, and will require 
incessant care to get rid of; but the watchful 
gardener can get rid of it in one season if stove 
plants are kept out of the house, 

Mushroom-house.—Room must be made 
for Seakale and Rhubarb in thishouse now. No 
one would willingly force either of these plants 
outside with a commodious Mushroom-house at 
hand. 

Window gardening. — The “ Gera- 
niums,” Fuchsias, and other garden decorative 
plants which only require to go quietly through 
the winter safe from frost will be put on short 
allowance of water, but Ferns, Palms, Aspidis- 
tras, Heaths, and flowering plants generally 
must have a fairly moist soil, or the foliage will 
sufier. 

Outdoor garden. — Have everything 
ready for planting Roses. Have the ground 
well manured and deepened, but do not put 
manure round the roots ; some old rotten turf 
mixed with a little charred garden refuse will 
be better. See that all buds below the point of 
junction with the Rose are removed and all 
damaged roots trimmed. Shorten the longest 
shoots after or before planting to relieve the 
roots, and mulch the surface over the roots with 
manure. Standard Roses should not be planted 
too deep in heavy soil. This kind of soil is best 
for Roses on the Briar, but many standard 
Roses die from deep planting, as the tendency 
from top-dressings and other causes is for the 
eis to get deeper in the ground. Dwarf 

toses on the Manetti should be planted deep 
enough to bury the stock, which is not difficult, 
as Roses are budded nearer the ground now 
than they were formerly, and this is a great 
advantage, as roots form on the Rose when in 
contact with the soil. ‘Those who wish to fill 
the beds under the windows economically can 
plant now yellow and red Wallflowers ; white, 
yellow, and blue Tufted Pansies; Silene com- 
acta, pink ; Forget-me-not, blue ; Limnanthes 
Douglasi, pale yellow. White and red Daisies 
are charming in spring and the White Arabis is 
delightful in early spring in a broad mass on the 
rockery. Bulbs are expensive to plant largely, 
but the plants named above are all cheap and 
may be raised at home. 


Fruit garden.—In pruning pyramid and 
bush Apples and Pears do not prune too hard. 
Even now, though more enlightened views about 
pruning are becoming general, there are still 
some who do too much. A hard-pruned tree 
can never be long lived, neither can it for any 
length of time bear best quality fruit; there- 
fore, in pruning bushes and pyramids thin out 
reasonably to let in the air and the sunshine, 
and shorten leaders to firm, well-ripened wood, 
and then fruit spurs will form thereon. Mo- 
rello Cherries bear well as standards and pyra- 
mids, though I prefer them as standards. And 
in pruning such trees the thinning must be well 
done, and only the long shoots shortened. They 
are not so easily protected from birds as when 
against a wall, and possibly the fruit may not 
be quite so fine, but they bear freely, and pay 
better than the sweet Cherries where profit is a 
consideration. Green Gage Plums of the old 
type have been very scarce this season, but in 
gardens where the old Green Gage has failed the 
Transparent Gage and Oullin’s Golden Gage have 
borne well. Some considerable effort should be 
made as soon as ths pruning is completed to free 
the trees from the eggs of insects. Plum-trees, 
especially, suffered a good deal, and they must 
be smothered with eggs now. Several good 
washes during the winter with insecticide will 
destroy a good many. 
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Vegetable garden.—Those who have 
the means may begin forcing Asparagus, Sea- — 
hubarb 





kale, and Rhubarb. An early kind cf 
should be selected for the start. Paragon and 
Lemoine’s are good forcing kinds. ictoria 


comes in well later. If the roots are taken up 
to force in the Mushroom-house or elsewhere, 
lift them entire and do them as little 
damage as possible. Medium-sized roots are 
left for the first lot. Later it is not of much | 
consequence how large the roots may be, 
Place them close together, and fill in between 
with old Mushroom-beds broken up fine. A 
large thatched building heated with 4-inch 
hot-water pipes may be made to pay its way 
with Mushrooms, Seakale, and Rhubarb. The 
structure need not be expensively built. 1 
should prefer walls made with inch boards, — 
with a 6-inch cavity between, filled with saw- 
dust. Such a building would be warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and if large enough 
scarcely any fire-heat would be required, a3 the 
heat from the beds would keep up the requisite 
temperature and humidity. In many gardens 
Celery did not get sufficient water, owing to its 
scarcity, and so the plants did not make free 
growth ; but they are growing fast now, and 
may need an extra earthing up. 

KE. Hoppay, 


THE COMING WHEER’S WORK, | 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 

November 14th.—Sowed Lobelias for bedding _ 
out next seaaon, Hinished taking up root 
crops, such as Carrots, Beet, and Chicory ; Par- 
snips and Jerusalem Artichokes are left in the | 
ground, but the tops of the Artichokes have 
been cut down and left on the ground to keep 
out frost. Lettuces, Violets, and other plants 
in cold-frames are well ventilated. Moved 
Azaleas from cold-pits to greenhouse. a 


November 15th.—Sowed French Beans in © 
6-inch pots in warm-house. Potted Lily of the y 
Valley crowns and started in hot-bed, plunged 
over the top. Moved more bulbs to warm- || 
house. As fast as the Chrysanthemums are cut 
the plants are turned out of the pots into a cold- | 
frame, and placed as close as possible, and the | 
pots are immediately filled with Narcissus. : 
Moved Freesias from pit to shelf in greenhouse, | 


November 16th.—Veitch’s Autumn Protecting 
Broccoli are coming on wellnow. A few degrees — 
of frost will not hurt them, as the leaves fold 
closely over the hearts. Made up another | 
hot-bed for Asparagus ; fresh beds will be made 4 
fortnightly now. Potted Spirzas for forcing— 
last batch. Pruned Vines in early house; | 
rubbed off loose bark and washed the rods with — 
warm Gishurst compound. ; 


November 17th.—Moved Arum Lilies just 
coming into bloom to conservatory. Arums for 
early blooming are not planted out. Planted 
several beds with Tufted Pansies, chiefly self 
colours, white, blue, and yellow. Potted up a 
lot of Christmas Roses; the plants are large 
and full of flower-buds. Pruned fruit-trees and 
bushes of various kinds. This work will be 
carried out as fast as possible. 


November 18th.—Trained Pear-trees on west 
wall. Sheltered Globe Artichokes with litter. 
Sowed early Peas on south border. Potted 
Lilium longiforum and the remainder of L. 
Harrisi. Gavea light top-dressing to Cacum- 
bers in bearing. It sweetens the atmosphere 
and encourages the roots. Still gathering 
Tomatoes from the second crop of young shoots 
of plants started in the spring. They are 
helped now with weak liquid-manure. 


November 19th.—Planted a bed of Tea Ro3es, 
hardy sorts only. Shall earth up when fros 
comes. Pruned Plums on wall. When trained 
shall syringe with strong insecticides. In the 
intervals between other work and on fresty 
mornings trenching of vacant land is done, and 
manure-heaps turned over. Shifted on young 
plants of Asparagus plumosus. 


Chestnut-tree flowering now. — Opposi 
No. 298, Essex-road, Islington, isa Chestnut-tree bearin 
several new leaves and good blooms.—T. ; 


“The English Flower Garden.” — The Sixth 
Edition is out of print and the work being rapidly reprinte 
and will be issued in November. Henceforward it is proposed 
to bind a number in two vols.—I. DEesian, and If. PLANTS— 
in sage-green morocco, for library use or presentation, 
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| first flowered in their nursery two Pea later. 


| basal portion. 


| colour. 


/ numerous red spots... 
) texture, and the spots are more scattered, and 


| times quite destitute of spots. 
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OROHIDS, | 


STANHOPEAS. 


THE subject of our illustration is Stanhopea | 
oculata. This handsome species was introduced 
from Mexico by Messrs. Loddiges, in 1829, and 


As a species it is easily distinguished by its long | 
narrow lip and the two blackish spots on the 
The flowers are 5 inches across 
vertically, very odoriferous, and very variable in 
The sepals are much larger than the 
petals, and the two lateral sepals are broader 
than the dorsal one, sometimes pale yellow with 
The petals are thinner in 


sometimes entirely absent. The basal half of 
the lip is a light orange-yellow, the anterior 
half being white, spotted with red, and some- 
Stanhopeas, as | 
a rule, are not exactly popular garden plants, 
but. their grotesque-looking, massive 
flowers are exceedingly interesting, espe- 
cially to botanists and to these who are 
fond of curiosities, the quaint distinctive- 
ness of which an adequate idea is dis- 
played in our present illustration. It is 
often said that Stanhopea blooms last in 
perfection but a few days, and the odour 
they emit is too powerful to be pleasant, 
but against this it may bestated that the 
plants being so very tree flowering, they 
produce a succession of flower-spikes 
which keep them in bloom for a con- 
siderable period, and if a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of these plants is 
grown, some of them will be in flower 
for several months duringthe year. The 
following isa list of varieties generally 
cultivated: S. Wardii, S. tigrina, S. 
Lowii, S. insignis, S. eburnea, S. Rucke- 
riana, S. saccata, S. Bucephalus, S. ino- 
dora, 8. graveolens, 8. Platyceras, S. 
Devoniensis, S. oculata, and the new S. 
Rodigasiana. ©The first hybrid Stan- 
hopea was raised in Germany between 
the: variety here portrayed (S. oculata) 
and S. tigrina.. It is figured in the 
‘‘Gartenflora” as 8. Spindleriana, and 
described as being fairly intermediate, 
both in shape and colour, the flowers 
being larger and fewer in number than 
those of S. oculata, with the addition of 
some of the dark-coloured blotches of 5. 
tigrina. It wasraised by Herr Spindler, 
of Spindlersfield, after whom it is named. 
Several more varieties might be enumer- 
ated, but enough has been mentioned to 
show that the class is an important one, 
and that anyone undertaking their 
culture will not be disappointed in them. 
As shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph the flower-spike has pushed its 
way through the bottom of the basket, 
and as all the Stanhopeas have similar 
characteristics in their habit of flowering, 
basket culture is the most suitable for 
them. No crocks or charcoal for drainage 
should be used, as this would prevent 
the free egress of the flower-spikes. The 
compost should consist either of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss in equal parts, or Sphag- 
num Moss only. All the varieties suc- 
ceed best when grown in a temperature 
of from 70 degs. to 75 degs. during the daytime, 
and at 60 degs. to. 65 degs. at night. After 
growth is completed they should be rested in 
the intermediate-house where the temperature 
fluctuates between 50 degs. and 60degs. During 
the growing season the supply of water must 
be constant, but in winter while the bulbs keep 
fresh and plump very little water will be needed. 
It is always advisable to periodically sponge the 
leaves, as sometimes red-spider and thrips 
attack them, causing great disfigurement. 
We B. 

~—-— Miss Close writes us in reference to 
§. oculata : ‘‘Stanhopeas do exceedingly well 
here. At the present moment I have an 8-inch 
basket of S. oculata with six spikes of bloom 
hanging from it, each spike having from, six to 
eight Sool We grow our Stanhopeas in an 
ordinary stove, and find they do remarkably 
well hung to the edge of the staging, with the 
baskets about 18 inches from the ground. When 








may expand better and be seen. 
plants tolerably dry in winter, but give plenty 
of water in spring and summer. 


the African Orchid sent is Angreecum bilobum. 
The white fungoid growth which has appeared 
on the imported piece of tree is exceedingly 
difficult to eradicate. 


the circumstances it would be advisable to care- 
fully remove the plant from the block, and to 
do this successfully it is best to thoroughly soak 
the wood in tepid soft water. 
gently detach the clinging roots with a sharp, 
| thin-bladed knife. 
with a weak solution of the XL All mildew 
insecticide, so as to effect a complete riddance 
of the fungi. 
raft, with a little Sphagnum Moss, which will 
help to keep the plant moist ; but do not plunge 


Stanhopea oculata. 





the spikes begin ‘to show the baskets are moved | 
and hung higher up, so thaféthe quaint flowers ' 



















We keep the 





Name of Orchid (fock).—The name of 


Undoubtedly its presence 
Under 


s caused through the wood decaying. 


Afterwards 


Wash the roots and leaves 


Fix the plant upon a Teak-wood 








From a photograph by Miss Close, 
Kirtlington Park, Oxford, 


lit into a pot; the most natural way is to sus- 
, 


pend the raft close up to the roof-glass. If you 
possess no Teak, a piece of Apple-wood will do 
just as well, but the bark must be removed, and 
the block subjected to a thorough drying before 
the plant is set upon it. The plant referred to 
as **A” should, after it has flowered, be sub- 
jected to the same operation. The small 
Orchids referred to as ‘‘B” should be allowed 
to remain on the bark, which in time will gradu- 
ally decay, and the plants may then be placed 
together upon a separate piece of wood. We 
should be extremely obliged if you would send 
us flowers. of this tiny plant, then probably we 
could send you its correct name. We are very 
pleased to know that our cultural directions on 
Orchids have been of so much assistance to you. 
Oncidium.tigrinum will thrive under the same 
treatmentas the cool Odontoglossums. This fine 
Orchid generally blooms at this season, during 
which time it should be placed in a rather dry 
position, as the flowers are liable to become 
spotted from an overdamp atmosphere. It is 


also advisable to keep the plant rather dry at 
the roots, but not so dry as to cause excessive 
shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. After the 
spikes are cut this line of treatment should be 
adhered to until new growth recommences, 
when the plant should be removed to where it 
can obtain more atmospheric moisture. The 
proper time for repotting is when the new 
growths begin to emit roots. The pots should 
be three-fourths filled with drainage materials, 
the compost consisting ef equal proportions of 
peat and Sphagnum Moss. It is essential to pot 
the plant very firmly, and during growth 
abundance of root moisture is necessary.— 
West. 

Treatment of Orchids (HZ. O. Stratton ). 
—It is quite natural for old-established plants 
of Cypripedium insigne to lose a few of the 
oldest leaves occasionally ; but, in the case of 
your plant, where so many leaves are turning 
yellow, there must be something wrong. This 
condition is brought about doubtless by using 
water too freely, as by keeping the soil con- 
stantly saturated it has caused some of the roots 
to decay. We would advise you to remove the 
saucer of water and stand the plant on the pot, 
and at the same time lessen the amount of 
water at the root. Whilst the plant is in 
bloom the compost should be allowed to become 
fairly dry before it is watered, also after the 
flower-spikes are cut this kind of treatment 
should be continued so as to induce rest. 
Immediately the new growths show signs of 
activity, the amount of water at the root should 
be gradually increased. OC. insigne, coming 
from a high elevation on the Khasia hills, 
delights in cool treatment—a light airy green- 
house, from which frost is excluded, suits it 
admirably, and during the summer months it 
may be kept in a cold-frame without fear of 
injury ; at the same time it must be well pro- 
tected from all sunshine. Your treatment of 
Dendrobium nobile is correct ; some of the leaves 
fall away annually, according to the method of 
culture adopted. Until the plants commence 
to grow it will be advisable to keep them rather 
on the dry side, affording water whenever the 
pseudo-bulbs show signs of shrivelling. When 
the plants begin to grow a little more water will 
be needed, but as soon as the young growths 
begin to emit new roots from their base the 
quantity may be considerably increased. We 
are unable to inform you as to prices of plants 
of Odontoglossum crispum, O. Rossi, O. Pesca- 
torei, and Sophronites grandiflora, but we would 
advise you to apply to some respectable nursery- 
man, who doubtless would be pleased to send 
you a priced catalogue. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TEA ROSES OUT-OF-DOORS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “‘ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.” 


Srr,—One is often asked the question ‘‘ Can 
I grow Tea Roses successfully without a glass- 
house?’ Well, the answer is, Yes, in almost 
any part of the country, but not without some 
kind of protection, which may vary very much 
according to circumstances. In some situations 
I have carried them safely through the winter 
by carefully placing between and over the 
branches a covering of the common Bracken 
Fern, and have been rewarded with abundance 
of good flowers. I will now endeavour to 
describe a method I adopted here two years 
since, at Bowden, Cheshire; the situation is 
open and much exposed to the north and west 
wind. A border 6 feet wide on the north side 
of the garden was selected. The soil being rather 
poor it was removed to the depth of about 2 feet, 
a little drainage was then spread over the 
bottom, on which was placed a little strawy 
manure. The border was then filled up 
with rich, turfy, maiden loam from old 
pasture land, and of a rather clayey nature, 
to which was added a good dressing of cow- 
manure, Oak leaf-mould, and 4-inch bones, 
this being thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Several dozen strong plants from 5-inch pots, 
and of the finest varieties, were planted, and 
did remarkably well. Previous to frosts setting 
in a few rough light posts were put along the 
back of the border, to which two rails were 
nailed, and on which were fastened some strong 
garden mats, which were left up throughout 
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the winter, and until the second week in April. 
The surface of the border was covered with leaf- 
mould, which was drawn well up to the stems 
of the plants. A good scattering of the Bracken 
Fern was carefully spread over and between 
the branches. This was partly removed during 
fine weather, and replaced during frost and 
rough cold winds. They all passed through the 
winter uninjured, and have produced an abund- 
ance of lovely flowers throughout the summer. 
Anyone that can give the above simple treat- 
ment need not be deprived of these exquisite 
flowers. H. Exuis, Bowdon, Cheshire. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


SNOWDROPS IN THE GRASS. 


Ir is now some seven or eight years since I first 
commenced planting Snowdrops in the grass, 
and since that time several thousands of bulbs 
have been planted, to appear each year in larger 
numbers. The situation has enabled the plant- 
ing to be carried out on an extensive scale and 
also in varied forms to suit different positions. 
In all cases they are in the grass, and thousands 
push up in all directions — upon sloping 
banks, around the margins of trees, especially 
the Yew, and also in irregular masses. Any- 
thing approaching formality was not thought of 
in planting. What can be more cheering when 








would ruin the blossoms. If the tubers in 
question had been planted in shallow light soil 
in a very sunny situation the flowering-time 
would probably have been forwarder by two 
months, and all danger from frost averted. 
The tubers had better be left in the ground 


juntil the foliage is cut by the frost, or has 


withered, when they may be lifted and stored 
in dry silver-sand until the spring, when you 
should plant them in the sunniest position at 
your disposal. 

Best Starworts for cutting 
(iM. B. W.).—The most effective Michaelmas 
Daisy for use in tall vases is Aster Novi-Belgi 
Robert Parker, which often grows to a height 
of 6 feet and produces graceful, slender sprays 
of large mauve stars, the individual flowers 
being delicately fashioned and not unduly 
crowded on the sprays. Next to this, perhaps, 
come A. cordifolius, with small, white flowers, 
and its lavender-coloured variety A. c. elegans, 
while the small-flowered A. ericoides makes a 
charming autumnal decoration. Aster levis, 
lavender-blue in colour, affords graceful sprays 
of bloom. <A. Novi-Belgi Harpur-Crewe is an 
early and good white; while A. N.-B. Purity 
is another good variety of the same colour. 
A. N.-B. Arcturus is a dark blue, and A. N.-B. 
ArcherHind is of a soft shade of blue, but this is 
a late variety, an attribute which applies to A. 
grandiflorus, deep purple with golden eye, the 
largest flowered of all the Michaelmas Daisies. 





Snowdrops in the grass. 


all around is desolate than to have the whole 
place, as it were, brightened up by these heralds 
of spring? There is but little trouble in plant- 
ing. All that is needed is an iron dibber to 
make holes, the bottom being filled in with 
coarse sand or fine soil as a base for the bulbs, 
the holes to be further filled up with soil after 
the bulbs are planted. Rolling back the turf 
and manuring as some advocate are quite un- 
necessary, as I know perfectly well by the kind 
of soil ours are planted in. The secret of 
the flowers appearing in greater numbers 
yearly is in leaving the grass to grow up with 
the foliage and not cutting it upon any account 
until the leaves have withered up. A. 





Tropzolum tuberosum (Sémerset).—It 
is well to plant Tropxolum tuberosum in a 
warm and sunny position in soil that is not very 
rich. Where growth is cumpleted compara- 
tively early in the season the plants are a mass 
of flower by the third week in August, whereas, 
in rich, deep soil they are often still making 
growth in mid-October, and until this is con- 
cluded blossoms in any quantity cannot be 
expected. We have just seen a case where 
this Tropeolum has made exceptionally vigor- 
ous growth, having, in heavy loam, attained a 
height of 15 feet, and is at the present time just 
commencing to flower. This is, of course, 
dangerously late, as a sharp frost, which at this 
period of the year might occur on any night, 





A. Linosyris, bearing heads of golden flowers, 
is the only Aster that does not bear single 
flowers. 





HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 


IN most gardens there is a place for hardy 
plants which will supply flowers for gathering, 
but it is not often that a reserve garden is 
really well planned and satisfactory. Yet it 
is worth a little thought and care. Once 
well arranged and it would supply a succession 
of charming flowers to gather, which would last 
for many years. 


It is of those reserve outdoor borders I 
now wish to write. Any out-of-the-way corner, 
either in the kitchen garden or elsewhere, is 
suitable, so long as it is not overhung by trees, 
and gets its proper share of sunshine. Given a 
good patch of ground, there are two ways of 
planting it, which, in my opinion, are satisfac- 
tory. ‘The one way, and perhaps the easiest, is 
to form beds about 4 feet wide and 6 feet long, 
with narrow paths between them about a foot 
wide. The other way, and perhaps the 
most interesting, is to form beds of various 
sizes and shapes, leaving a narrow path 
of a toot wide (or a little more than that) round 
and between them. The first plan is the one I 
most strongly recommend, as it is for flowers 
for cutting alone that this reserve garden is 
required, and if the beds are made 4 feet wide, 
some of them can be 10 feet long, others only 








4 feet, their size depending upon the quantity 


of flowers which it is wished to grow. 


I will now describe the way they can be filled 
so as to supply a succession of cut-flowers during 
the spring, summer, and autumn months, in the 
hope that any little information I can give may 
be of use to people who have had less experience 
I should have a bed about 


than I have had. 
4 feet by 4 feet, well dug over, and some rotted 
leaf-mould dug into it. And into this bed, in 
August or September, I should plant Tenby 


Daffodil bulbs, 2 inches deep and 4 inches 
This is one of the earliest 


apart all ways. 
Daffodils to flower, and is of a rich butter- 
cup yellow. This supplies a large quantity 
of cut- flowers in February and _ early 
March for many years to come; but remem- 
ber that if it is to flower year after year, 
you must only cut the flowers, not the leaves. 
If you cut the leaves you weaken and ruin the 
bulb. This applies to all Daffodils and bulbs, 
so I shall give some beds of foliage suitable to 
use with them and other flowers. Meanwhile, 
I should plant another bed with the old Double 
Daffodil Telamonius plenus, in the same way. 
These will come in when the Tenby Daffodils 
are over, and will supply the same rich yellow 
hue. Another 4-foot bed might well be filled 
with 14 feet of Horsfieldi, 14 feet Empress, and 
1} feet of Emperor (that is to say, if a good quan- 
tity of flowers are needed for room and dinner- 
tabledecoration). Ifonly a few are wanted twoor 
three rows of each kind would be enough, no 
doubt. These will flower in April. Another 
bed planted in the same way, with Sir Watkin, 
Golden Spur, Henry Irving, aurantius plenus, 
and albus plenus aurantius, a foot and a half 
devoted to each kind will supply a splendid 
selection of blooms, all varying in shape and 
size and colour, and excellent for decorations. 
Anda fourth bed I should plant in the same way 
with Stella, Figaro, Gruyther, Barri conspicuus, 
P. R. Barr, and grandis. A fifth I should fill 
for 2 feet with ornatus, 2 feet with poeticus of 
gardens, and 2 feet with double white (Gardenia- 
flowered) poeticus. These kinds all flower 
freely if treated as I advise, and I know by 
experience that planted thus they give a 
really good supply of cut -flowers during 
February, March, April, and May, and that 
the Daffodils I have named are all distinct, 
with the exception of Empress and Horsfieldi 
and Figaro and Gruyther. These kinds are 
not unlike each other, but as Empress flowers 
a little later than Horsfieldi, and they are both 
beautiful Daffodils, I have named them both. 
If Tulips are wished for, I should plant a bed 
with them, devoting a foot of the length of the 
4-feet wide bed to each of these kinds. Cottage 
Maid (pink of a lovely shade), Rosamonde 
(another good pink), Rose Aplatie (a beautiful, 
deeper rose shade), Proserpine (a very large 
flower and full rose colour), Carmine Brilliant, 
Pottebakker (white), Thomas Moore (a 
curious terra-cotta shade), and Duc Van 
Thol (single scarlet). I have not named 
any yellow Tulips, as I think the Daffodils 

have given will supply all the yellow 
required at that time of year. I do not think 
double Tulips are quite so pretty for gathering 
as single ones, but they flower in May, and the 
single ones I have named are over then, so I 
will mention a few which are good: Tournesol 
(scarlet and orange striped), La Candeur 
(white), Couleur de Vin (purple), Rex Rubro- 
rum (crimson), and Lady Grandisson (scarlet). 
These Tulips will flower for several years, and 
the beds in which they are planted may have a 
certain quantity of very well-rotted manure 
dug into it, as well as some of the leaf- 
mould which I recommended for the Daffo- 
dil beds. The Tulips in the course of time 
will die out, though ; whereas the Daffodils 
will increase year by year. A large bed 
of Lilies of the Valley must not be forgotten, 
and I recommend single crowns to be planted in 
well-enriched soil, and a yearly mulching about 
an inch deep of rotted manure and _leaf- 
mould to be given to this bed. I should plant 
the bulbs 2 inches apart all ways, and leave 
them undisturbed until they become so thick 
that they cease to flower well. Then take them 
up and replant as before, getting three or four 
beds, if wished, from the one. ‘, 

A bed of single May-flowering Pagonies will 
supply some fine blooms for large bowls and 
tall vases just when the Tulips and Daffodils 
have ceased to fillthem. And in a bed 4 feet 
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wide and 10 feet long about eight of these could 
be planted. I recommended Arietina Northern 
Glory, Arietina Excelsior, Decora elatior, Decora 
‘Pallasi, Broteri, Arietina Baxteri, Peregrina 
Seraph, and officinalis rosea as being especially 
strong growing, free flowering, and well adapted 
for the purpose. The bed in which they are 
planted ought to be previously well dug and 
enriched with manure. Farm-yard-manure is 
most suitable, and an additional mulching 
every year is advisable, given when the foliage 
first begins to appear above ground. 

Flowering at the same time as these is the 
tall Flag Iris florentina. It is a lovely greyish- 
white, and bears its flowers very freely. I 
should fill a bed, 4 feet by 6 feet, three-quarters 
full of these, and finish it with Iris Germanica 
(type), which will supply deep blue and violet 
flowers at the same time. The beds for these 
must also be well dug and some manure (well 
rotted in this case) and leaf-mould added to it. 
The Irises ought to be planted separately about 
10 inches apart (from the outer edge of each plant 
to the outer edge of the next one), and the part 
from where the leaves begin to shoot ought to 
be buried about | inch below the surface of the 
soil. These will increase and do well for some 
years, then the roots will have worked them- 
selves about the surface to too great an extent, 
and if they are not taken up, pulled to pieces, 
and replanted, there will be a danger of their 
altogether dying out. The autumn is the time 
I generally do this, and I give them a slight 
mulching of leaf-mould and _ well rotted 
manure every October. The leaves must never 
be cut. They must be allowed to die—the dead 
part left until quite dead, and then removed in 
spring, when the chief danger of frost is over. 
These Irises are very hardy; and so are the 
later Flag Irises, which flower in June, and a 
bed of these later I also strongly recommend. 

FLAVESCENS PALLIDA KHEDIVE, pallida Queen 
of May, pallida Assaure, pallida type, amcena, 


Mrs. G. Darwin, and albicans, Princess of 
Wales are the kinds I think most people 
would admire, especially as they bear lovely 


flowers of various shades of lavender, pale 
rose, yellow, heliotrope, and white, but, per- 
sonally, [admire some of the Orchid-like ones 
of the Squalens group very much, with their 
quaint tints of brown, old_ gold, and ‘claret, 
and of these Murat, A. F. Barron, magnifica, 
and Arnois are ones I like. All the same the 
former kinds I named are perhaps better adapted 
for room decoration, as the colours are brighter 
jand more distinct. 

| Tris sibirica is very graceful too for vases. 
'The plants are also very hardy, and soon 
increase into a large clump from which dozens 
sf blooms will be sent up in June. There are 
several blue ones, and also some white and some 
lzream-coloured kinds; and where many cut- 
flowers are required, a few of each would be 
found useful in the reserve garden. 

| The English Irises follow these, and I find 
them very hardy here in Cheshire. They 
incréase rapidly too in the soil in my garden, 
which is rather poor. They are lovely flowers 
to pick, and if bought in mixed colours supply a 
variety of bloom of most lovely shades of violet, 
heliotrope, blue, and white. I strongly re- 
s0mmend a bed of these, and the Spanish Irises 
will form another bed, and most people admire 
them much. With me they require to be newly 
olanted with bulbs every year ; but asthe bulbs 
we extremely cheap this will deter no one from 
iavying them who wishes to do so. Both the 
Bnglish and Spanish Irises are grown from 
ioulbs, which require’ planting about 3 inches 
selow the surface in the autumn. The German 
[rises are grown from tubers, and the Irises 
jibirica from plants, which send up a Grass-like 
<ind of foliage before the blooms appear. 

When I was recommending Tulips I forgot 
the lovely English and Darwin Tulips, which 
send up their large heads on long stalks in May. 
Chey are much more expensive than the others, 
mut that they are beautiful there is no doubt, 
ind their longer stems are a great boon to the 
yerson who requires flowers for high vases. 
(heir self-coloured flowers vary in many shades 
€ pink, salmon, red, plum, _heliotrope, 
7ellow, and brown, and they will generally 
ihrive and flower in the same bed undisturbed 
)or several years. 

And now I think I have said enough about 
Houlbs for the reserve garden, and that having 
Nwrived at the month of July I will leave the 
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other half of the year for another article on the 
same subject of flowers for gathering, which 
shall appear in GARDENING soon. 

Hon. Mrs. Jocetyn. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


ROSES IN VASES. 


THE illustration now depicted is an excellent 
example of what may be accomplished by filling 
vases with Roses, It is suggestive of good taste, 
and one has only to imagine, say, five more 
varieties, and then a lovely display is at once 
made, as, for instance, Maréchal Niel, The 








Bride, Mme. Lambard, La France, and Com- | 


tesse de Nadaillac. 





Possibly the strict rosarian | 
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few days back, when in many parts of Eoglan 1 
the work of clearing the flower gardens of 
summer bedders wasin fullswing, I was pleased to 
seethe gardens, andespecially the window-boxes, 
looking more like midsummer than the middle 
of October, and certainly, where Fuchsias had 
been extensively used, they surpassed all the 
other flowers usually employed for this purpose. 
One very pretty villa had nothing but Fuchsias, 
and by using plants of drooping habit, like 
the old well-known Duchess of Lancaster, 
for the front, and those of erect habit 
of growth for the back line, a massive and 
beautiful effect was produced. When one con- 
siders how easy it is to keep a stock of these 
most useful plants through the winter, compared 
with ‘‘ Geraniums,” Marguerites, or any of the 
very soft-wooded plants, it is surprising that 
their great merits have not made them more 





Rose Catherine Mermet in a vase. 


would adhere to the foliage of the Rose only to 
use with its flowers, and I confess there is a 
good argument in its favour. 
would be compelled to admit that the effect 
here produced is excellent. The choice of the 
vase, to commence with, is correct ; note also 


how well the trailing of the spray of Smilax is| 


displayed! The sprays of Virginian Creeper 
as well as the light-flowering sprays add to the 
effectiveness of the arrangement. A trifle more 
of Rose foliage might have been used. H. G. 





FUCHSIAS FOR WINDOW-BOXKES. 


IF there is one plant suited in every way for the 
decoration of balcony and window-boxes, or, in 
fact, any elevated position where a graceful 
drooping habit can be seen to advantage, it is 


But anyone | 





popular than they are. After the cuttings are 
rooted they require little coddling under glass, 
but grow away and keep cleaner and flower 
better out-of-doors. Plants that have been in 
beds, window-boxes, or pots may now be placed 
thickly together in any spare boxes, and kept 
through the winter in any building where the 
frost is excluded, and brought out again as soon 
ag severe frost is past, ready to beautify the 


gardens, and especially the windows, for another : 


year. JAMES GRoom, Gosport. 


Convolvulus Cneorum.—We have few 
plants more beautiful and interesting than this. 
Even for its silky leafage the plant is worth 
growing. The above Convolvulus, however, is 
not sufficiently hardy in all gardens to be worth 
the risk of growing in the open air. In favoured 


the Fuchsia, and I do not know any place where | localities, such as the Isle of Wight and parts 
they are so extensively used for this purpose as of: Devon, the plant would not only prove quite 


in the Isle of Wight. 


Passing through Ryde a” easy 6f culture, but a complete success. In 
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many gardens where ranges of glasshouses 


exist this would constitute a capital plant for | 


training to the wall on a south aspect, prefer- 
ably against an Orchid-house. In such a posi- 
tion, given a light, warm soil, the plant will 
usually grow and flower freely. Planted against 
a warm wall at Kew there is a fine example of 
this species that has flowered abundantly during 
the past summer, and even now the tips of the 
shoots are freely covered with flower-buds, and 
in a few instances nearly expanded blossoms 
also, ‘This year the growth has been so abun- 


dant that much has been removed, as the! 


example has exceeded its allotted space. 





A CHILDREN’S FLORAL FETE IN 
JERSEY. 


THE illustration represents a Venetian gondola, 
designed and decorated by Mrs. F. Poole, 
of Bath-street. The gondola was built with 
cane and wire, and was placed on sheets of 
plate mirror, which represented water, and 
decorated with Ferns and Water Lilies. It 





FERNS, 


THE DORYOPTERIS. 


ALL the species belonging to this sub-genus of 
Pteris are of dwarf habit, and form a very dis- 
tinct and interesting group. Though some are 
classed with the greenhouse Ferns, I find they 
all succeed best under stove treatment and like 
more shade than many of the Pterises. They 
may be raised from spores, but it requires great 
care to succeed with some, especially D. nobilis, 
which is one of the finest of the group. I have 
only known of one or two instances of this being 
raised from spores, and then the greatest care 
is required to establish good plants. 

D. PALMATA is the best known and most 
useful, being grown largely for market. If care 
is taken to select good spores they germinate 
freely and soon grow on into useful-sized plants. 
It is one of the best to use in a small state, and 
when about three plants are grown together 
they are very effective in a 44-inch pot. Under 
good treatment they will grow about 8 inches 


a 





and of a rich deep green. I have not yet seer 
seedlings, but find it may be increased by divi. 
sion and is of free growth. If we can get seed. 
lings it will undoubtedly become one of our 
most popular Ferns, 


. 





DECIDUOUS FERNS. 


Now that these will be losing their fronds, care 
should be taken that they do not get consigned 
to the rubbish heap. I have known more than 
one case where this has happened, therefore a 
warning may not be out of place. Of 
ADIANTUMS which are quite deciduous, the 
beautiful A. palmatum is one, also A. speciosum, 
A. Henslowianum, A. amabile, and A. lunula. 
tum. Nephrolepis pluma and _ its variety 
Bausei are very beautiful during the summer, 
but lose all their fronds about this time, and 
are liable to get lost altogether if not carefully 
treated. They should be kept in a moderately 
warm position, and must not be allowed to get 
too dry, or the roots will perish. Of 
Davau1as, D, bullata and Mariesi are both 
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A flower-wreathed children’s gondola in Jersey. From a photograph sent by Mrs. Poole, Jersey. 


Was so arranged as to give a splendid reflection 
of the gondola in the ‘‘water.” The gondola 
itself was profusely and tastefully decorated with 
Orchids, Carnations embedded in Moss, the 
cabinet being hung with silk curtains, associated 
with Orchids, Sweet Peas, etc., in combination 
with Asparagus Fern, giving the whole a light 
and elegant effect. This gondola gained the first 
prize and Lady Otway’s prize too. 





Nerine crispa.—Notwithstanding there 
are many varieties of this group with much 
larger and more brilliant fowers, the kind here 
‘nentioned surpasses many of them in its simple 
grace and beauty. Happily, too, it is of very 
vasy culture, and the bulbs being of small size, 
several may be grown in a 5-inch pot. Given 
ordinary treatment, there is no reason why a 
large number of tubers should not flower. 
Another very useful kind in the same way is 
N. undulata, in which the sepals are wavy 
more or less throughout their length, and it is 
yuite easy to have four or six flowering bulbs in 
« 4-inch pot. Inacut state these smaller forms, 
even if less brilliant, are quite effective when 
associated with suitable material, 





high; the rich deep green fronds form a nice 
contrast to those of a lighter hue. 


fronds vary much in shape. 
are undivided, some being nearly triangular, 
others broader and lobed ; the fertile fronds are 
palmate. I find after the second year it is diffi- 
cult to keep plants in good character ; therefore 
seedlings should be placed periodically. With 
care they come fairly well. 


difficult to manage. 
over-potting must be avoided, 
drainage should be provided. 


which I have found come freely from spores 
and make useful little plants in small pots. It 
somewhat resembles Pteris geraniifolia, but has 
broader fronds, with short stiff stipites. 


raised from spores. In its best form it isa 
useful Fern, but often the 
and imperfect. 


duced fro 
nobilis, but the fronds are more regularly lobed 


D. LUDENS is a distinct species, and the 
The barren ones 


D. SAGITTIFOLIA is very pretty, but rather 
Being of small growth, 
and plenty of 


D. peDaATA is a dwarf, free-growing species, 


D. nasrara, I find, varies very much when 
fronds are irregular 


D. Duvaxris a distinct species lately intro- 
m the Continent. [tis somewhat after 





deciduous, but if kept in warmth the latter will 
start into new growth almost before the old 
fronds are off. Leucostegia immersa, which 


makes such a beautiful basket Fern, may also | 
This may be kept rather on the 


be referred to. 
dry side while dormant, but not too much so. 
Lastrea erythrosora and L. Richardsi multifida, 
both very desirable Ferns, should be kept quite 
cool and fairly moist, and may be started in 
warmth early in the year. Athyrium Gorring= 





— - - 
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ianum pictum, the hardy tricolor Fern, requires | 


similar treatment. Struthiopteris germanica 
and many of the beautiful North American Ferns 
are deciduous ; the latter include the beautiful 
Adiantum pedatum, Onoclea sensibilis, several 
Osmundas, Lastreas, &c., besides many of out 
beautiful English Ferns, which, though quite 
hardy, are better with the protection of a pit, 
for if we get mild weather they start prema- 
turely, and then the frost cuts off the young 
fronds, and the plants will be disfigured forthe 
season. By keeping them as cool as possible 
during the autumn and fairly moist, and then 
starting them in a gentle heat early in the year, 
they make fine plants early in the season. 
A, 
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THE OLEANDER. 


Ts fine shrub, which is by no means delicate, 
is too rarely seen in our greenhouses, although 
it can be well grown without fire-heat, and will 
stand, when dry in winter, several degrees of 
frost without injury. Itis a grand plant for a 
porch or a cool greenhouse, where it will bloom, 
if the aspect be a sunny one, in summer, and 
suffer less from insects than when kept in a 
warm conservatory. Probably the fact that 
insect pests are fond of the Oleander accounts 
for its neglect by the ordinary gardener, who 
is apt to allow this plant to drop its foliage 
from this cause, so that it soon becomes an un- 
sightly object, and gets thrown away. Yet 
there is no reason why this should be the 
case. A clean young plant can easily bo kept 
from blights, and even an old specimen can be 
cleansed without much trouble by placing it in 
the open air in Septem- 
ber, where it should 
stand until the end of 
November, when the 
wood will be thoroughly 
ripened, and every leaf 
perfectly clean. If 
mealy-bug or scale be 
present a sponging with 
Foster’s mealy-bug de- 
stroyer will totally de- 
stroy it, using a brush 
to penetrate into any 
cracks in the wood in 
which these pests may 
linger. A well-managed 
Nerium will rarely be 
without bud or bloom, 
for the handsome spike 
of blossom is surrounded 
by three embryo race- 
mes, which are in sum- 
mer just ready to ex- 
pand when the first 
Spray is over. Towards 
autumn (when the plant 
should be placed in the 
open air) the buds will 
become dormant, not 
increasing in size until 
the following spring, 
when, if fire-heat be 
given liberally, they will 
open in April or May, 
without it in June. 

PRUNING an Oleander 
deprives it of flower- 
buds for a season, and 
should therefore be done 
rarely, but very tho- 
roughly, cutting down 
an old ‘‘legsy” plant 
to within a foot of the 
ground in Februar 
after which it should be 
kept warm and well 
syringed with warm 
water until it has made 
vigorous new shoots, 
then repotted, shaking 
out most of the old 
soil, and giving a good 
rich light compost of 
turfy loam, leaf-mould, 
old manure, soot, and 
sind. The roots, which 
will be found to have 
completely filled the pot, should be pruned 
before repotting, and the plant will require a 
smaller pot than before, when it can be shifted 
each spring for two years and repotted the 
third season. During the time of growth—that 
is, from February to October, with warmth— 
the Nerium requires an ample supply of water, 
with soot-water or liquid-mapure too, twice a 
week in summer, but after the hardening pro- 
cess, which it should undergo in the open air 
11 autumn, it may be kept much drier and quite 
¢)ol for the winter months. 

Curtincs can be rooted in a bottle of water 
hung ina rather shady window, or in a pot of 
sandy soil, kept very moist, and covered with a 
bell-glass, or placed in a cutting-box ; and 
young plants are very desirable, as they are 
wonderfully handsome when well furnished with 
vigorous clean foliage and five or six fine heads 
of bloom. When rooted the cuttings should be 
potted off singly, and shifted on as they require 





A double-flowered Oleander. 





it, keeping the foliage absblutely clean, and 
giving plenty of{water, with ‘richer soil, each 
time they are potted on. The double pink 
variety here figured (N. grandiflorum plenum) 
is one of the best, the blooms being 38 inches 
across, and in clusters of about eighteen, 
the colour a very clear and rich pink, and the 
scent delicious. The double white Nerium is 
alsu very handsome. The single varieties are 
neither so large-flowered nor so elegant as 
these double varieties, but there is a yellow 
variety (N. luteum grandiflorum plenum) which 
is worthy of a place in every collection. 
SYRINGING the plants with warm water is an 
excellent way to keep them clean during their 
growing season. This should be done every 
evening in spring, avoiding the flowers when 
they are open. Green-fly, which is apt to 
attack the buds in a warm, dry atmosshere, can 
|thus be kept at bay, for no blight can stand 








Lustleigh, Devon. 


constant syringing with water as hot as the 
hand can conveniently bear—i.e., about 110 degs. 
I. L. R. 





STOCKS. 


WHEN of a good strain, and with good culture 
given to them, Stocks are amongst the most 
effective and beautiful of our old-fashioned 
garden flowers. These, although occasionally 
met with in good order (more frequently than 
not in a well-managed cottage garden), are not 
cultivated anything like so extensively and well 
as they deserve to be. The lovely colours and 
fragrance of Stocks should recommend them 
to all lovers of flowers, and their culture being 
so simple, anyone with the most ordinary 
accommodation in- the way of a garden may 
grow them to perfection. There are several 
distinct families of the Stock, the finest of 


From a photograph by Mrs, Richmond, The Woodlands, 





which, I think, is the East Lothian. To obtain 


the best effects of which they are capable of 
affording, the seed should be sown in June or 
July ; then they become large and bushy by the 
winter, and will yield a fine mass or masses of 
bloom the following year. If sown later than 
this, and transplanted the following spring, they 
bloom successionally through the late summer 
and autumn. ‘They require a well - stirred, 
friable, fairly enriched soil, but never let it 
be too rich, as if planted in this they 
are apt to go off in winter when the weather 
is severe. The more succulent the stems and 
foliage are, the more likely are they to succumb ; 
therefore, they should enjoy the sun in its 
greatest force throughout the growing period. If 
the plants are subject to even partial shade, they 
never have the substance and vigour they should 
possess, 

TEN-WEEK Srocks, when well grown, are 
amongst the most effective of garden flowers. 
There are several dis- 
tinct varieties of them, 
varying in habit and 
stature. The tallest 
growing kind is the 
Giant Branching, which 
sometimes runs up to 
a height of 24 feet, and 
the smallest is the 
Superb Dwarf, which 
does not often attain to 
more than 10 inches in 
height. Then there is 
Dwarf Pyramidal, gen- 
erally giving a larger 
proportion of double 
flowers than any other 
variety, the Wallflower- 
leaved, and the ordinary 
strain, so that there is 
plenty of choice amongst 
these Ten-week Stocks. 
The colours range from 
pure white, through 
pink, purple, and scar- 
let, to crimson, and a 
bed of these plants of 
mixed colours when in 
full bloom presents a 
rich and imposing ap- 
pearance. The easiest 
way of raising good 
plants is to sow the seed 
under a handlight in 
light soil early in April. 
Then as soon as the 
seedlings are well up, 
accustom them to the 
openair by removing the 
light on fine days and 
giving air regularly, 
except in dry, windy 
weather. By the end 
of May they will have 
formed fine sturdy little 
plants, and can then be 
set out in their perma- 
nent quarters. These 
summer - blooming 
Stocks like good soil, 
well stirring it before 
planting and working in 
some good rotten 
manure. If this latter 
material cannot be had, 
a good sprinkling of 
artificial manure will 
do just as well, digging it in with the 
soil. Plant them 6 inches apart, give them 
an occasional soaking of water in hot, dry 
weather, and the grower will have something 
worth looking at in due course. The old 
Brompton Stock is well known, being sometimes 
seen in good condition in the gardens of 
cottagers, many of whom pride themselves on 
keeping a fine strain of these beautiful flowers. 
More especially is the Giant variety esteemed 
by this class of cultivators, and in often sheltered 
sunny cottage gardens they come to be large 
and fine plants, and stand well through the 
winter. When loaded with large, bright rosy 
flowers, these Giant Stocks present a picture of 
floral beauty such as is equalled by few of the 
inmates of our gardens. ‘There is a selection of 
the Brompton Stock called the Queen, the 
colours of which are bright, true, and distinct. 
They should be sown in June or July to stand 
the winter. Tees 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. | 





THE SWEET BAY (LAURUS NOBILIS). 


Onz of the chief indictments against the common 
Laurel, with the sickly odour of its flowers and | 
the evil smell of its bruised leaves, is that it has | 
usurped the title of a far more eminent plant, | 
and one whose savour is as delicious as that of 
the Laurel—which, indeed, is not a Laurus at 
all, but a Cerasus—is vile; a title that, in the | 
far off days when Greece held a place in the | 
fore-front of the nations of the world, was 
honoured by gods and men. The head of 
Apollo, the god who represented all that was | 
best and noblest in the Grecian mind, is pour- | 
trayed crowned with a chaplet of Sweet Bay, | 
the ‘‘ Laurel wreath ” of the Greeks, the wreath 
that was the guerdon of the victors in the 
Olympic games, that rested on the poet’s brows, | 
the emblem of honour and success. Daphne, the 
beautiful daughter of the river god, was meta- 
morphosed into a Bay-tree or Laurel, and we 
read that the mysteries of the oracle at Delphi | 
were enshrouded in odorous groves of the same. | 
Rightly is the Sweet Bay named Laurus nobilis, | 
for surely no plant has a greater right to the) 
claim of nobility than the Laurel of mythology. 
Here, in our own country, the Bay-tree breathes 
ambrosially from cottage gardens, even as it did 
of yore along the streams of ancient Greece, and 
fine specimens are to be found as far north as 
Scotland, which have attained a height of | 
between 20 feet and 30 feet. 
varieties of the Sweet Bay, one of the best 
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—concerning the flower, and which has new 
run into its 16th number. Original articles by 
members, translations of foreign articles of 
interest, and reports of the society’s meetings, 
its shows, conferences, etc., are given, thus 
enabling members living at a distance to follow 
intelligently the work that is being accomplished 
by the society. 

Another body—the Northern French Chrysan- 
themum Society—has for its official organ a 
bright little monthly, well printed and freely 
illustrated, called the ‘‘ Nord-Horticole,” a 
large portion of which is devoted to the Chrysan- 
themum. On two occasions special double 
Chrysanthemum numbers have been issued, 
giving portraits and biographical notices of 
many of the most eminent men connected with 
the Hower, together with much other material 
of great interest to growers, wherever they may 
reside. ‘This is probably more cosmopolitan in 
its seope than any, for the editor certainly does 
not limit the news to his own country, but 
covers the whole area of Chrysanthemum culti- 
vation. 

A third periodical emanates from the Paris 
Chrysanthemum committee, which has been 
organised by the National Horticultural Society 
of Francs. Although styled a committee it is 
almost a society in itself, for its members are 
not exclusively Parisian, or even French, but 
are chosen from well-known growers and 
admirers of Chrysanthemums in Switzerland, 
Portugal, Italy, and England, and the number, 


There are several all told, amounts to something like 122 


A more recent contribution to periodical 





Sprig of Sweet Bay (Laurus nobilis). 


known of which is the Willow-leaved Laurus 
nobilis salicifolia, which has narrower leaves | 
than the type. Other varieties are L. n. crispa, | 
the double-flowered L. n. flore-pleno, the broad- | 
leaved L. n. latifolia, L. n. undulata, and the! 
variegated form L, n. variegata. 





OHRYSANTHAMUMS, | 


CHRYSANTHEMUM JOURNALS. 


OnE of the most curious differences between 
English and foreign admirers of the famous 
flower from the Far East is to be found in the 
fact that, while we have hundreds of exhibi- 
tions in all parts of the United Kingdom, we 
have no such thing as a newspaper or magazine 
specially devoted to the flower, while on the 
Continent, where there are fewer shows, fewer 
Chrysanthemum societies, and presumably a 
much smaller number of growers, they have 
several periodical publications almost whelly or 
entirely devoted to the flower. ; 

In fends there are three bodies specially | 
concerned with the advancement of Chrysan- | 
themum culture, and all of them started about | 
the same time—viz., three years ago. The'| 
first was the French N.C.S., which originated 
in Lyons in November, 1895, on the occasion of | 
a Chrysanthemum show held under the auspices 
of the local horticultural society there. No 
sooner was the society founded than arrange- 
ments were made for the issue of a periodical 
publication entitled ‘Le Chrysanthéme,” which 


Chrysanthemum literature is found in the 
quarterly journal of the Italian N.C.S., called 
Il Crisanthemo, the second number of which is 
just to hand. This is larger in form than any 
of the others, and the present number contains 
24 pages of printed matter, comprising the rules 
of the society, list of members and ofticers, 
articles on the history of the Chrysanthemum, 
its origin and spread in Europe, classification, a 
cultural calendar, list of forthcoming shows, 
ete. 

It may be, of course, that we in England do 
not need anything of the kind, seeing to what 
a large extent the ordinary gardening press deals 
with Chrysanthemum matters both in season 
and out, but one cannot help thinking that in 
this matter England might, and from some 
points of view ought to have set the example. 

C, HARMAN Payne. 





Chrysanthemums —is this the 
proper time to insert cuttings ? 
(1. G. H.).—Delay the propagation of your 
Chrysanthemums for at least another month. 
For almost every purpose December and January 
answer very well, and in the case of some of the 
earlier kinds a month or six weeks later will 
give splendid results. We suggest you should 
commence first with varieties needing a long 
season of growth, and which succeed best on a 
second ‘‘crown”-bud selection. Others which 
may be treated in a similar way are some of the 
very late sorts, such as Mrs. H. Weeks, Mrs. 
Falconer Jameson, Boule d’Or (old variety), 





has been regularly issued at intervals, and con- 
tains a deal of intormation—French and foreign 


Colonel Bourne, Golden Gate, Mrs. W. H. Lees, 
and those of a kind partaking of the same 
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characteristics. These sorts need to be grown 
on strongly, thus encouraging them to make a 
natural ‘‘ break” early, failing which they will 
need to be stopped, and first ‘‘crown”-buds 
retained. As your plants go ont of flower, cut 
them down to within a few inches of the base, 
keeping the soil nice and moist, and placing 
them in any cool and airy structure, not too far 
from the glass. Propagation, however, may be 
taken in hand in the case of plants intended for 
making specimens next season. It must be the 
aim of the grower to get these rootad as soon as 
possible, as stopping must commence very scon 
after they have made a few inches of growth. 
Many growers of experience prefer to utilise old 
plants, in each case selecting a good, stout, 
strong shoot, removing all others, reducing the 
ball of earth, potting up this into a 6-inch or 
S-inch pot, and placing them in a light, airy 
greenhouse, ona shelf near the glass, and ina 
growing temperature. 


Chrysanthemum—names of sorts 
flowering in the open’(K. M. H.).— 
The pink-tinted kind is’ Sceur Melanie, a very 
old and popular hybrid Pompon. When first 
opening the flowers are prettily tinted pink, 
passing, with age, to pure white. “It is wonder- 
fully free-flowering, rarely exceeds 2 feet in 
height, and algo possessesa good constitution. The 
other rich golden-yellow incurved sort is Golden 
George Glenny, introduced so long ago as 1876. 
This also ie free-flowering, and flowers early in 
the open. Both varieties may be considered ~ 
semi-early, or mid-October flowering kinds. 
We should advise you to obtain some of the 
newer early-flowering or semi-early flowering 
Japanese sorts, of which there is a large number 
and in fine variety, both in form and colour. 


Chrysanthemums—suckers from 
outdoor plants (C. S. P.).—Yes, you had 
better cut down your early, Japanese sorts 
after flowering, and this will induce new growths 
to appear at the base. We should, advise you 
to detach cuttings in preference to breaking off 
suckers as you propose. It is far better to in- 
sert cuttings each year, and after rooting them 
to grow them on carefully afterwards. Plants 
from suckers are never so satisfactory as those 
from cuttings, and by detaching suckers you 
reduce the quantity of stock which you are 
sure to get when only an inch or two of the 
growths are cut off. In case of very wet or 
hard, frosty weather, cover the surface of the 
base with any light gritty compost to preserve 
the new shoots from damage. 


Chrysanthemums arranged inlarge 
vases (Decorator).—Your proposal is a good 
one. Let the trumpet vases of different sizes 
and the Oriental vases be filled with any number 
of blooms from, say, six to twelve, and a light 
and elegant system of arrangement adopted ; 
and it is safe to state that a bold and handsome 
decoration for the drawing-room, sideboard, 
hall, and other equally prominent positions may 
be provided, A few of the lower leaves should 
be stripped off, as this helps to keep the flowers 
fresh, and a sprig or two of highly-coloured Oak 
foliage, such as the Yellow or Golden Beech, 
may be used in conjunction-with a bright- 
coloured piece of Asparagus. _Pompons treated 
in a similar way are very graceful, aS 
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Chrysanthemum ‘flowers lacking — 


“depth ” (Venus).—We are always pleased to 
help readers of GARDENING, Youask ‘* why 
are such varieties as Mutual Friend and Charles 
Davis so deficient in depth?’ The reason is 
that the former flower is large and spreading, 
and the blooms are only seen to possess much 
depth under exceptional conditions. Mutual 
Friend may be described as a very flat yet 
beautiful, graceful flower, and you would never 
get a bloom so deep as ‘‘ Pheebus,” for instance. 
Regarding Charles Davis, from the fact that 
you are growing nine blooms on one plant, you 
cannot reasonably expect to get the same depth 
as you would, if you confined your growths to 
about a third of thenumber. Good culture and 
a strong plant early in the year would probably 
give the desired results. 


Chrysanthemums — six sorts for 
September and October flowering 
(Venus).—There are many excellent Japanese 
varieties flowering from middle of September 
to end of October, and the following should 
answer your purpose. We wish to impress 


upon you the importance of only slightly 


a 
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disbudding the plants, as they are only seen at | 


their best by this practice. You will not get 
such good results from pot culture as you would 
from plants flowered in the open border. You 
ask for a white-flowering variety earlier than 
Mme. C. Desgrange, and you will find in 
Mychett White a good pure white for early 
September display. Other colours are Louis 
Lemaire, rosy-bronze, very dwarf and _ free 
flowering; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve, 
very free, dwarf, and branching ; Notaire Groz, 
free flowering, mauve-pink (October); Mrs. Geo. 
Hill, lovely soft primrose, free, and quite new 
(October) ; and Ivy Stark, pale orange-yellow, 
very free, strong constitution (Sept. to Oct.). 
In a selection of six we must necessarily omit 
many fine kinds. 


Chrysanthemums~— stopping and 
thinning (Parnell).—When suggesting that 
a plant should be flowered from first crown- 
buds resulting from a natural break, we assume 
that the propagation is carried out either during 
December, or, at the latest, during the early 
part of January of the succeeding year. You 
give as an instance a richly-coloured flower 





the calculations of many ; but, notwithstanding 
this fact, we recommend you to observe the 
principles laid down above. We have made a 
note of your suggestion, and at the proper 
season will see that in giving selections for dif- 
ferent purposes, the particulars as to bud selec- 
tion, etc., shall be added. 





FRUIT. 


FRUIT-TREES OVER WALKS. 


IN many gardens much better use could be 
made of the space at command than is often the 
case. Not only may the walks be made more 
useful, but profitable and ornamental also. The 
illustration will show to what uses walks may 
be put, and I think this may be more interesting 
to the amateur than anyone else, as here there 
will be a most welcome addition to the fruit 
supply ; and, what is better, thetrees trained thus 
give grateful shade from hot suns. Of course, 
arches or supports must be erected at the start, 





but the cost is not great, and in a few years the | 






































_ known as C. H. Payne ; please do not confound 


I ee a 


this viciety with another very popular sort 
known as Mrs. C. Harman Payne. You also 
ask thit, supposing the ‘‘break” does not 
appear before the end of June, will the first 
crown-buds be produced on the resulting shoot 
from such ‘‘break ” in sufficient time for the 
blooms to be utilised for the early November 
shows? In the first place, it is unlikely that 
the ‘‘break” would be so long deferred, and 
that under ordinary treatment the ‘break ” 
would take place quite a month earlier, and 
this would then ensure a first crown-bud during 
the latter part of August, and a good full flower 
early in November. Regarding the treatment 
0’ plants in which a second crown-bud has been 


) recommended—if the first crown-bud has not 


appeared by the end of the first week in July, 
pinch out the point of each shoot and take up 
the strongest succeeding growths on each. By 


adopting this rule you would get the second 


| crown-bud in good time during August. Of 





course, so much depends upon the weather. 
|The past summer and early autumn have upset 
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well regulated, and the branches thinned by the 
owner, an enthusiastic amateur. The garden 
was much admired. Of course Vines will not 
do in all parts of the country, but to show that 
they are much hardier than many think, this 
year I have the Sweet Water and Black Cluster 
ripe on a low east fence, but of course the wood 
is kept thin and the berries thinned out. 

Pears are valuable for training over walks, 
and lend themselves well to this mode of cul- 
ture, if not unduly crowded, and there are 
other fruits also. The Pear is at home in such 
a position, as the trees grown thus are ina 
great measure protected from frost when in 
bloom, and, growing quickly, soon cover con- 
siderable space—an important point, as the 
amateur cannot wait too long to see the result 
of his labour. The trees are also beaatiful at 
most seasons of the year, being when in bloom 
a charming sight, and the amateur is well 
repaid by the thought that this ornamental por- 
tion of the garden will be a paying one as the 
crop matures. In such a position there will 
be room for the best kinds of Pears, 
and here will be seen at a glance what 








A shady walk. Fruit-trees over arches. 


to bear their own weight, so that they will be 
almost independent of the arches or supports. 
We do not make the most of the space at our 
disposal in this country. The best examples 
of this mode of fruit-tree growing I ever 
saw were inan amateur garden. The trained 
Pitmaston Duchesse and Louise Bonne of Jersey 
Pears were the finest I have seen. It may be 
asked how many years would it take to cover a 
walk in the way shown in the illustration, and 
its cost. Of course the latter would vary 
according to materials used—but it is not great 
—and I will not dwell upon the structure; but 
to the cost of the latter should be added the 
return later on, and the advantages of having 
such a pleasing addition to the garden without 
lossof space, and, what is better, an addition that 
will give pleasure, at the same time being profit- 
able. When planting the trees to run over arches 
do not crowd them ; they should not. be so thickly 
covered as to- prevent things growing at their 
base. Once I saw Grapes grown in the south 
of England on arches trained over a walk lead- 
ing from the flower to the vegetable garden. The 
arches were not so close as those in the illustra- 
tion, but 3 feet to 4 feet apart, and black and 








white Grapes were trained alternately with only 
a single rod or caneto each. The growth was 


trees, when trained, will be sufficiently strong|a diversity of growth these trees display. 


It may be urged that in the winter the arches 
will be bare, which is better inevery way. The 
bare trees will admit the sun and light at that 
season. Shade is not needed, and the walk would 
not be nearly so pleasant if covered. I have 
seen walks covered with creepers, but they are 
not so useful as the fruit. Those who think of 
planting fruit-trees in this way should select 
kinds that give the best return. Pears are the 
most readily managed, and these secured ina 
young state are very suitable for training for 
this purpose. Cordon trees are the best. Of 
course, it takes years to bring such trees into 
shape, but the work is simple, the fruits of Pears 
being borne on spurs. These only need pruning 
or stopping, and the main shoot trained or 
extended. Pears are much less troubled 
with pests. than Apples, which get badly 
infested with aphis in some seasons, and the 
trees do not like the close pruning so necessary 
when grown on arches. The Apple is often 
badly attacked with American-blight, one of the 
worst pests possible. This is the season to 
make such an addition to the garden, not but 
that the Pear may be planted from now to 
March, but it is important to get good trees, 
which should be secured in the early autunm 
months. Another point worth attention is that 
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the land may be worked better now. I am 
greatly in favour of planting the trees early, as 
by so doing they need less moisture next season, 
and start into growth more freely. 


be well to get a good spur growth at the base. 


If side shoots or branches are taken, avoid 
I prefer trees grown to single or 
double stems, not a number of side shoots from 
each tree; but the latter are a success given 


crowding. 


room, 





Planting Strawberries.—Is the present 
a safe time to make a permanent plantation of 
Is there any danger of them 
suffering should the weather become. severe 


the different sorts ? 


afterwards ?—.J. 


‘,* This is the worst, season of the year 


to plant Strawberries, no matter what the 
variety, as the plants are now at rest. If you 
plant now and severe weather follews, you will 
lose many plants. You will gain in the end by 
leaving the planting till March, or even April 
should the former month be wet, cold, or frosty. 
You do not say if your plants are in the soil, in 
pots, or otherwise. IEf in pots, plunge well over 
the rims of the pots in lines, well pressing the 
soil to the plants. This will prevent frost 
damaging the roots, and if in beds a little cover 
over the roots in the way of ashes or short litter 
will do good. The best month to plant for 
permanent plantations is August, or as soon as 
runners can be obtained. If planted then you 
will get fruit next season, as the plants make 
a nice growth by the middle of October and go 
away freely in the early spring. If planted in 
spring you must not allow them to fruit the 
same season. You must remove all flower- 
trusses as they show, the plants needing all 
their strength to form roots and make a good 
crown.growth for the next season. With spring 
planting water must be caréfully attended to 
during dry weather. A mulch of rotten manure 
is also of great benefit. 


Apple Lemon Pippin.—This is a useful 
late dessert Apple, good now and keeping well 
into the new year. The flesh is remarkably 
firm, of a brisk, but not very acid flavour, and 
this is less pronounced as the season advances. 
In shape it is sub-conical, and at the stem-there 
is often a club of flesh like that in the fruit 
from which it takes its name. The skin is 
yellowish streaked with russet, the fruit solid 
and heavy. The tree is a free bearer, and I 
have noted it good in several gardens this 
season. It does better when allowed a certain 
amount of freedom than if closely pruned. 


Apple Cockle Pippin.—This old variety 
is well worth space in all collections. I admit 
it is nota showy Apple by any means, and in 
collections of fruit two or three months ago it 
would have passed unnoticed. The variety in 
question does wellin moist soils. In alight soil 
on gravel the tree crops freely, but the fruit 
lacks the size of that grown under more favour- 
able conditions. I find it does not keep so well 
from trees on the Paradise-stock. I should be 
glad to know if other growers have this diffi- 
culty. Though its season is from November to 
the end of the year, when I had trees of this 
variety in Gloucestershire I kept the fruit well 
into March. The fruits were from standards. 
Even in standard form this variety does not 
make a large tree—at least I have never seen 
very large trees—and on the Paradise it is one 
of the most shapely. and, prolific varieties I 
know. I believe it is a Sussex fruit, and may 
be kept a long time, given cool storage. Asa 
market fruit I fear its appearance would not be 
in its favour.—G, 


Stewing Pears.—The best stewing Pears 
with me are Catillac and Beurré Clairgeau. The 
former never fails to produce a heavy and 
reliable crop, and is, moreover, the best 
flavoured stewing and keeping Pear I know of, 
Properly stewed it will keep for several years, 
and certainly improves the second year. Beurré 
Clairgeau is a good cropper, but its flavour is 
not equal to that of Catillac. Black Worcester 
is not very successful with me, and as to Grosse 
Calebasse I have two or three trees, but find 
them hardly worth growing even against a 
wall. Uvedale’s St. Germain does fairly well, 
but is not to be compared in my garden with 
Catillac.—G. 


Trees 
planted for shade should not touch each other 
more than can be avoided, or the growth will be 
weakly, and in running up young trees it will 


ROSHS. 
SINGLE ROSES, 


Sinck the National Rose Society introduced 
competitive classes for these they have rapidly 
gained in public favour. Many really good old 


varieties have been brought to the front once 


more, and not a few of them saved from extinc- 
tion. 


might have been thrown away’a few years back 


had not the beauties of these single Roses been 
recognised by a few rosarians, and their grand 


effect shown by thé stands which invariably 


attract great attention at thé National Rose 


Society’s exhibitions. 

When the rage for large and double forms 
set in, a single’or even semi-double Rose, that 
would now be popular and worth cultivating by 
trade growers, was so useless, that I have no 
doubt a vast number of beautiful seedlings were 
cast on one side. Happily, weare not likely to 
find this the case for some time to come, and 
there is little fear that our grand singles will 
again go out of popular favour. We have 
many grand single forms with not only greater 
vigour and hardiness, but the sweet-scented 
foliage of our native Sweet Brier. A. few of 
the best singles inelude the following :— 

Rosa MACRANTHA, a form of Rosa gallica, is 
a very vigorous grower, with large and boldly- 
carried golden-yellow stamens, and one of the 
finest climbers. 

Pau’s SincLE Crimson is a grand fellow 
climber to macrantha. 

Paut’s CarmMINE Priiar has flowers from 


3 inches to 4 inches across and of the brightest 


and clearest rosy-carmine. It isa grand pillar 
Rose, and difficult to beat when planted singly 
or in small groups upon the lawn. Shoots from 
10 feet to 12 feet in height are produced each 
season, and covered with large trusses from 
every eye. ‘These open in succession, and give 
a much longer display than is usually the case 
with singles. To many the somewhat fleeting 
character of the single forms is a great 


disappointment, but with this variety, also the 


hybrid Sweet Briers and others producing large 


trusses of buds, freshly-opened flowers rapidly 
follow those that are shattered. There is also 


the great advantage derived from renewed 


beauty after a heavy storm which would 


completely ruin the more double Roses ; whereas 


such singles as Carmine Pillar open more of 


their buds as soon as the disturbance has passed, 
and again afford a charming display. 

Paur’s SineLeE Wuite is a most valuable 
climber, as it not only flowers during summer, 
but gives a grand display during autumn, a time 
when our singles are too often bare. I have no 
doubt we shall ere long have an almost equally 
good autumnal as spring or early summer dis- 
play from varieties obtained by careful hybridi- 
sation. 

POLYANTHA GRANDIFLORA (R. multiflora 
grandiflora) is a most rampant climber, pro- 
ducing large, pure white blossoms, each 3 inches 
across. It is one of the best for arbours, 
arches, and the formation of Rose-hedges or 
tale; The flowers are produced in clusters. 

n 

POLYANTHA SIMPLEX: we have a miniature 
form of the above, the trusses of which are of 
pyramidal form, the whole plant being one mass 
of star-like blossoms. When planted in masses 
or allowed to ramble among the stems of an old 
Thorn-hedge, this and a few more varieties are 
very effective. Indeed, I know of few easier, 
quicker, or cheaper ways of securing a charming 
and natural hedge of Roses than a judicious 
mixture of our strong-growing singles, and such 
others as Alice Grey, Aimée Vibert, W. A. 
Richardson, with the majority of the Ayr- 
shire, Boursault, and Sempervirens sections. 

Rosa LucipA affords us a bright red, and 
one which contrasts well with the many whites 
and pale pinks found among singles. The foliage 
of this variety is also showy and handsome, 
being a glaucous red, so that the whole of the 
plant heightens the effects of lighter colours. 
There is a variety called R. lucida Vivid, the 
leaves of which are of a very high colour during 
autumn. Both are vigorous climbers. 

_ BR. MOscHATA NIVRA, or ALBA, our Musk Rose, 
is a grand climber with large trusses of small 
yellowish-white flowers. The inflorescence of 


In addition to this, we have recently 
had several grand introductions, most of which 


this variety is peculiarly pubescent. It can be 
recognised by that feature and its musky odour 
alone. 

R, Brunonis moscHara (the Himalayan Brier) 
is another variety of Musk Rose. 
pure white, with very prominent golden-yellow 
stamens, produced in immense clusters, and one 
of the best for arches or any position in which 
it can ramble. 
~ R. PIssaRDI produces immense clusters of 
small, pure white flowers. The growth is 
vigorous, but the slender spiny branches droop 
over quite distinct from those of other Roses. 
It is very sweet scented, and has the merit of 
more continuous blooming .than other singles, 
This variety varies between. single and- semi- 
double forms. Pa DEAT 

Barvovu Jos is not quite a single, but is’ so 
slightly beyond this that I give it a place, more 
especially so as it is undoubtedly our best large 
glowing crimson, often heavily shaded with deep 
maroon, It is very vigorous, the petals of 
immenge size, and we have few more perpetual 
blooming climbers. 

Husr’s Lip, one of the Hybrid Sweet Briers, 
is another of those varieties so slightly semi- 
double as to be classed among singles by many 

rowers. It-is--one-of-the—mest—distinet. and 

eautiful garden Roses we have. It bears 
medium-sized blossoms, pure white in the 
centre,}\with a distinct edge of purple that is 
suffused into the. petals in the form known as 
Picotee edge. 

R.. GIGANTEA, the giant single Rose from 
India, must be mentioned. This makes growths 
of 50 feet ; the flowers are pure white and each 
5} inches across, \I have not yet heard of its 
flowering in England, but many plants are 
being grown here. 

R, LAVIGATA (syn., R. nica) is a very large, 
pure white flower. The plant is rather tender 
and needs a south wall. The yellow stamens in 
this variety are very showy and prominent. 

The beautiful Austrian Briers are well known. 
More distinct singles than the Austrian Copper 
and Austrian Yellow cannot be found ; the 
former a bright reddish-copper with a distinct 
metallic tinge, and the latter a pure canary- 
yellow. Then we have a large number of 
Hybrid Sweet Briers that, as already noted, 
possess the additional charm of sweet-scented 
foliage. Nor must I omit the manifold charms 
of the Japanese Briers or Rugosa Roses, with 
their remarkable foliage, always free from 
mildew and red rust, the first and last to bloom, 
and eventually forming one of our best autumnal- 
berried plants. A. 





Pot-Roses to flower early (Albert 
Jones ).—Your plants, which have been outdoors 
all the summer, should be placed into a cool- 
house at first. To introduce them immediately 
to a temperature of 65 degs. to 70 degs. would 
weaken them considerably. | If you have not 
repotted them it would be too late to do so now, 





This is a | 





as you desire early blossom ; but you might — 


examine the crocks to see that. they are not 
clogged with soil, and a top-dressing of loam 
with a sprinkling of some good fertiliser would 
be beneficial to the plants. Slightly prick up 
the soil at the top with the point of.a stick, 
and remove from | inch to 2 inches of it accord- 
ing to size of the pots, and replace with the 
prepared compost, pressing this firmly with the 
hand. 


Improving Rose soil upon hillside 


terraces (J. /owle).—There can be no doubt 


but that your soil is too. light even for Tea 


Roses, and the difficulties of cultivation are — 


increased in your case from the fact that your — 


garden is upen the side of a hill. If the sloping 
terraces which exist could be rendered level, one 
great barrier to success would be removed, for it 
is obvious that sloping ground must suffer 
considerably from drought. Such light soils as 
yours are the very worst for Roses They 


engender all kinds of diseases and red-spider, — 


and are sure to result in failure unless improved. 
This can only be accomplished by considerable 
outlay, but it is the greatest economy to put 
your soil in order at the commencement, and 
thus save the sacrifice of many plants that are 
sure to be scorched and burnt up in summer 
unless the soil is improved. We should recom- 
mend you to commence with a part of the terrace 
this year, Make this as level as possible. Mark 
out some beds, and remove the soil of these to a 
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depth of about 20 inches. Break up the 
bottom and replace with prepared soil—two- 
thirds loam, the turf from a pasture, if obtain- 


, able, and one-third well-decayed manure, prefer- 


ably from an old dung-bed. A cartload of such 
prepared soil would be sufficient for a very fair- 
sized bed. If beds are employed a considerable 
saving is effected in the prepared compost, for 
of course it is not necessary to have the divisions 
and paths of such soil. If you try our plan we 
feel sure you will be pleased with the result. Do 
not attempt too much at first. One of our most 
noted Rose amateurs, Mr. Gray, of Bath, grows 
his thousands ef Tea Roses upon terraces such 
as yours, with the difference that they are level, 
and are composed of good Rose soil. As to 
varieties the list given ina ‘‘ Note from Chelten- 
ham ” is an excellent one, and would afford you 
abundant variety. By adding G. Nabonnand, 
Marie d’Orleans, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Camoens, Anna Ollivier, 
Mme. Charles, Clara Watson, Mme. Pernet- 
Ducher, Gustave Regis, Ulrich Brunner, and 
Mrs. John Laing, you would have an almost 
erfect selection. Your friend’s idea that a 
Rose'plant should be reared in the same soil in 
which it is to be permanently planted is a 
mistaken one. We think, however, that plants 
grown upon a moderately fertile soil are more 
certain to succeed when transplanted than those 
that are highly fed for purposes of exhibition. 


Climbing Roses for south wall in 
cold district (/. 7’. B.).—As you propose 
to plant standards and dwarf plants alternately 
we should recommend as standards Blairi No. 2, 
Climbing Captain Christy, Cheshunt Hybrid, 
Gloire de Margottin, Celine Forestier, Aimée 
Vibert, Waltham Climber No. 1, Bouquet d’Or ; 
and for the dwarfs W. A. Richardson, 
Gloire de Dijon, Monsieur Desir, Climbing 
Souvenir de Malmaison, Climbing Souvenir de 
Wootton, Mme. Berard, Mme. Alfred Carriére, 
Gustave Regis. There would be an alternative 
plan in planting the standards about 4 feet 
apart, so that their growth covered the top 
part of wall, employing some of the very 
free but less vigorous of the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas, such as Marie Van Houtte and Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, for the lower portion. 


Fowls’ manure for Roses (7'.).—\We do 
not consider this the best manure for Roses. 
Thereisnone to be compared tothat from the cow- 
house for producing good Roses. Fowls’ manure 
is best put into a heap for twelve months before 
using, then it becomes a useful and powerful 
stimulant. Used in liquid form in summer it is 
excellent. Put about a peck into a bag, and 
place this in a barrel holding about 40 gallons 
of water. Allow it to stand two or three days, 
when it may be used with about half its bulk of 
cold water. 


Potting Roses.—Now is a very good time 
to pot up a few standard, half-standard, and 
bush Roses to provide a supply for filling up 
gaps in the late spring. It is not always con- 
venient to plant at the proper time, and some- 
how the work is delayed until too late ; conse- 
quently a season is lost ; but if a few plants are 
held in reserve in pots the result will be the 


| game as if the plants had been put out in 


autumn, provided they are carefully turned out 
of their pots and the ball of earth left intact. 
Some well-flowered standard and half-standard 
Roses in pots are also found to be very useful 
upon special occasions. As the standard Brier 
has a peculiar root, ample pot room should be 
afforded. A 10-inch or 12-inch pot will be found 
none too large. The pots should be plunged in 
some ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre-refuse quite up to 
the rim, and if frosts are severe a covering of 
straw or leaves will be beneficial.—W. 


Rose Alfred K. Williams.—Not only 
is this one of the best of the autumn Roses, but 
it is also a superb variety for summer flowering. 
It is true the constitution of the plant is not 
altogether what one would desire, but we can 
afford to overlook this failing in an otherwise 
grand variety. Some really wonderful flowers 
are produced from one-year-old plants on the 
Manetti, and for exhibitors this may seem a 
sufficient excuse for growing this Rose on that 
stock, but asa permanent plant I would most 


| decidedly recommend obtaining this beautiful 


variety on the seedling or cutting Brier, the 
former for preference. The great fault of the 
Manetti from a gardener’s standpoint is the 


early maturation of its growths, and conset| 
quently little or no autumnal display, but on 
the Brier, especially plants on the seedling, this 
Rose is ofttimes seen at its best in autumn.—F. | 


by reason of its giant inflorescence. This latter, 
including the scape, is some 8 feet in length, 
the pale greenish-yellow flowers emitting a very 
peculiar and not pleasing odour. A strange 


|feature of the inflorescence is the manner in 





SWEET ROCKETS. 


Ir is often in the humblest cottage gardens that | 
one finds the sweet, old-fashioned flowers grow- | 
ing in the greatest luxuriance. At such times | 
one is tempted to wonder if the possibility 
exists of plants being swayed by sentiment, if it | 
is the desire to brighten the lowly lives that | 
prompts such bounteous blossoming, for, surely, 
in many cases, the surroundings do not appear 
especially adapted to induce vigorous growth. 


In the picture before us, the border between the | 


cobbled path and the building is but a narrow 
strip, elevated above the path by an edging of 
stones, and it can boast but little depth. It does 


which it folds itself into complete rings. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


{HEATING SMALL GREENHOUSES. 


SEVERAL queries in relation to the above remind 
that we are once more at the time of year 
when every frost will bring inquiries as to the 
best way of heating the greenhouse, 

In the first place avoid oil-stoves as far as 
possible, unless some easy means can be found 
of supplying fresh moisture to the atmosphere. 
To parch or dry up the moisture in the air of a 
greenh duse 1s injurious to all plant life. Re- 





not suffer indeed from lack of solicitude, but its 
attendants are women, and ‘‘ women’s knees are 
weak,” and these women are old—very old, and 
past work, for the building is an aimshouse. 
3ut| the flowers repay the necessarily-limited 


member, too, that makeshifts are seldom satis- 
| factory, and more often than not cost more in 
the long run than a proper appliance; so that 
‘we may just as well have the full benefit of the 
latter at once. A very small greenhouse may 

be kept frost-proof by the aid of 

a lamp or stove, if a pan of water 








A narrow border of Sweet Rockets. 


labour with lavish prodigality, seemingly taking 
the will for the deed, for there is no conscious 
neglect of their wants. Here the old double 
white Rockets throw up great spires of flower, 
well nigh 3 feet high, and their scent floats 
gently ave the quiet valley to the corner hard 
by the thatched forge, where the Cluster Roses 
wreath with blossom on cottage wall and 
chimney and the white Lilies exhale fragrance 
from their snowy chalices. Before the Rockets 
have commenced their flowering the white 
Pinks perfume the air, and at the bottom of the 
garden, where it overlooks a lush-green meadow 
in which the great Elms spread their branches, 
stands a large Lilac-bush, whose bloom-clusters, 
with each succeeding spring, breathe their 
sweet odour down the winding road. Between 
two of the doors there is a climbing Rose, 
and, later on, tall Bell-flowers will blossom, 
and the scarlet Gladiolus give a note of vivid 
colour to the border. S. W. F. 





Agave dasylirioides. — This species, 
while not differing very materially in the large 


succulent leaves from others of its genus, pos- | 


sesses in great degree an individuality of its own 





is standing near; otherwise we 
would discard such, and heat 
by hot water only. The old- 
fashioned flues and pipes will not 
be touched upon. They cost 
more to make and fix than hot- 
water piping, are of less value, 
and do not supply the best form 
of heat. One cannot beat hot 
water and iron pipes. 


Let us first of all take the 
greenhouse that is to be merely 
frost - proof and contain such 
every-day subjects as Pelargoni- 
ums, Begonias, Azaleas, bulbs in 
variety, and plants needing very 
little heat, but that will not stand 
frost and damp. We may take 
it that a yard of 4-inch piping 
will be sufficient to keep out frost 
from a space of 100 cubic feet 
when dealing with a lean - to 
house facing south or south-west. 
If north and east, or a span-roofed 
structure, another foot of piping 
will be needed. Of course, a 
warm greenhouse will need a 
little more; and in any case it is 
wisest to have enough, for if we 
have more surface heated the 
pipes need not be so hot, and 
the heat is much better and more 
uniformly distributed. 

Greenhouses vary so much in 
size that we cannot deal with 
them separately. As the smaller 
structures seem most inquired 
about, we will take those of from 
8 feet to 20 feet long and of pro- 
portionate width and height. 
There are several very useful 
little boilers advertised in these 
columns that are just the thing 
fer such greenhouses, and that can be had in 
| varying sizes. Ifthe amount of piping each size 
wll heat efficiently is not stated in our columns, 
'd op a postcard to the makers, and they will 
ai once send you a list containing full 
information. 

Many of our readers evidently fear to set a 
boiler and pipes, because if set in bricks or 
|masonry it becomes the landlord’s property. 
This can be avoided by using such as are 
complete in themselves, and only need to 
rest upon a stone or slate slab. It is essential 
to remember that hot water rises as it gains 
heat. Hence the flow from the upper part of 
the boiler. When the highest point of the 
piping is reached, the water returns to the 
lower part of the boiler; to be once more 
driven out at the top, and complete the circuit 
a second time, A rise of 1 inch to every 
6 feet is ample; but it may rise at right angles 
at any point if necessary, so long as the flow 
pipe remains between the levels of its exits 
from the boiler and the highest point to be 
reached. 

SroKING needs a little observation and ex- 
perience; so does the regulation of draught 
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One must give a little consideration to the 
weather. A clear night and brisk atmosphere 
causes a much quicker draught than will occur 
upon a damp and dull night. One cannot go by 
any hard-and-fast rule. Perhaps the best fuel 
is anthracite coal, gas-coke and house cinders 
coming next. ‘The first gives a strong heat, and 
is most suited where the boiler is rather too 
small to do its work without a forcing fire. 
Coke and cinders burn steadily, and keep in for 
a longer time. We have found anthracite, when 
banked in by a few damp ashes, last well and 
burn steadily. There are small arrangements 
of pipes heated by a lamp, and generally used 
for the study and offices. Such will also 
answer very well for the small greenhouse ; but 
we must remember that the lamp will dry the 
atmosphere considerably, and so place a pan or 
two of water upon the pipes. The arrangement 
in view is a series of pipes fixed one over the 
other and connected at each end by two pillars, 
which also form the supports. Do not have one 
with ornamental tops at the ends, and then it is 
easy to stand a shallow pan or saucer of water 
upon each support. When these are heated by 
gas or oila steady and regular temperature can 
be maintained. 

There are slow combustion and _ other 
stoves; in fact, dozens of contrivances for 
heating, but none to beat hot water in pipes. 
Will our readers please give full particulars 
when asking questions relating to heating the 
greenhouse’? For too often we receive a query 
somewhat upon the following lines: ‘‘I have a 
greenhouse which I wish to heat, so as to 
grow flowers all through the winter. Kindly 
say how I shall proceed, probable cost, and what 
plants I can grow?” You will observe that 
there is no mention of the size of greenhouse nor 
what flowers are wanted. It is obvious that 
we cannot possibly give such a query a suitable 
reply in the limited space of our correspon- 
dence columns. Yet this is only a fair sample 
of several already to hand. 





























































through the outer layer of looser soil without 
moistening the old ball. Many Azaleas aré 
killed owing to this not being attended to. It 


meal to the same. This thoroughly mix and 
allow to become so dry that, without any ad- 
hesiveness whatever, it may be rammed quite 
firmly in the pots. Firm potting or planting is 
most intportant, and frequently good plants are 
more or less endangered by the neglect of this 
simple rule. Growth may be abundant, it is 
true, but it will be of a character that does not 
give the best return in flowers. 


before a definite opinion could be formed. We 
should advise your placing them in an inter- 
mediate-house, picking off all flower-buds that 
may form, and repotting again in the spring into 
the same size pots that they now occupy. In 
all probability the Jasmine is making too vigor- 
ous growth to flower. Confining the roots in a 
smaller space might induce a floriferous condi- 
tion. You have waited over-long before starting 
your Roman Hyacinths if you wish them to be 
in flower by January. If you had planted them 
and Paper-white Polyanthus-Narcissus in boxes 
about the end of September you would have 
found no difficulty in flowering them in January, 
These bulbs require to commence their growth in 
perfectly cool quarters, and premature removal 
into warmth would effectually spoil their flower- 
ing. You might plant now and bring under 
glass about the middle of December, but such 
hurried methods would not be conducive to 
results as satisfactory as if you had started the 
bulbs at an earlier period. 

The Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya 
ternata).—The planting ot sundry well-rooted 
layers of this beautiful evergreen against a low 
wall has led me to draw attention to its merits. 
Its inclination is more towards assuming a 
bushy habit, but it covers a wall well if lightly 
fastened to the same and the very slight pro- 


PLANTING OUT. 


Much the simplest way to grow these useful 
plants is to plant them out the first week in 
May ina frame with a hard ash bottom, into 
which a depth of from 4 inches to 6 inches of 
prepared soil has been placed. Make the soil 
moderately firm and arrange the plants a foot 
apart each way ; afterwards make the soil firm 
about the plants and over the entire surface. In 
this the plants may not require any moisture 
for a few days, when a good watering may be 
given. As soon as all fear of frost is past the 
lights may be entirely removed, and the plants 
lett very much to themselves. Any further 
pinching should be completed by the middle or 
end of June at the latest. Late propagated 
stock of the previous year may be cut back and 
similarly treated in frames or a good position in 
the border. These plants will be best if, in- 
stead of being pinched, they are cut over with a 
knife at the end of June, allowing several strong 
shoots to grow on to flowering. Great care 
should be taken to keep the plants free of 
mealy-bug, as once this obtains a footing it is 
most difficult to eradicate. Planting-out of 
Bouvardias is not indulged in to the extent it 
deserves, and particularly where the plants can 
be placed on a hard bottom they lift with but 
little loss of root. Even where no frame can be 
spared, a couple of boards will be found quite 
equal to the needs of the plants so long as the 
soil can be kept to them. During summer 
the frequent use of the syringe and occasional 
doses of soot-water, both overhead and at the 
root, will be found helpful, and greatly conduce 
to all-round healthy growth. Although I have 
suggested a special mixture of soil above, 
such, indeed, is not essential for plants in 
the open ground. Indeed, the finest lot of 
plants in the open I have ever seen—and there 
were some hundreds in all the best kinds— 
was planted in strong loam on a south border, 
and though it was considered a much too heavy 
soil at the time of planting, it was only 
lightened by a free addition of leaf soil and 
short manure. The plants were young cut- 
backs, having been propagated in the previous 
May and flowered in 44-inch pots the ensuing 
winter. When planted inthe open border they 
were rather more than a year old, and, beyond 
being cut down some time previous, received no 
other stopping. As a result, the plants began 
to flower in August and produced a really won- 
derful supply till the end of the year. Even 
while still in the open the bloom taken from 
them was enormous, vastly superior to what one 
is accustomed to see in these plants ; and I feel 
convinced, if gardeners more generally realised 
what could be done with Bouvardias in this 
way, they would take measures to obtain a con- 
stant supply for themselves. All the best of 
the perpetual-flowering kinds are worth grow- 
ing in this way, as also jasminoides, but the 
more vigorous growers—viz., B. corymbiflora 
Humboldti and others of the same type—are of 
little value by comparison. E. 


duced from Mexico as far back as 1825, it figures 
in old garden books as a stove evergreen, and is 
therefore one of the many instances of plants 
utilised for outdoor work that in bygone days 
were only grown under glass. Given a warm 
position on a south wall and a sandy loam with 
gravel or sand below, it grows luxuriantly and 
flowers well, requiring no protection. It is pro- 


plants are obtained much more expeditiously 





low shoots are available, being to slice them a 
third through and peg into the ground-dt the 
part of the shoot where they can be most easily 
and permanently secured, keeping the ground 
fairly moist for a time until root-action has 
commenced. The fact that this Mexican plant 
can be grown thus easily outside leads to the 
inference that in its native habitat it must be 
found on high ground where the night tem- 
perature is occasionally low, and is an illustra- 
tion of the importance of obtaining accurate 
information as to the conditions under which 
new plants are found. Take for instance the 
case of the Choisya under consideration and the 
lemon-scented Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), 
occasionally used as an outdoor wall-plant, and 


BOUVARDIAS FOR CUTTING. 


TAT these flowers have fallen into neglect there 
is no doubt, but I incline to the belief that, 
from a mistaken view of the requirements of the 
plants, many have endeavoured to grow them 
in structures far too warm to be beneficial to 
the plants. And growing such things in houses 
that are overheated will quickly bring disease 
and insect pests. Few things are easier if 
brought on in the early stages of growth in a 
warm greenhouse instead of the stove, frequently, 
as I have seen them, in company with Gardenias 
and such plants, when as a fact the plants 
would have been far happier with the Pelargo- 
niums. The soft fresh cuttings, of course, may 
be rooted in some warmth and on bottom-heat, 
but, so far as the after-culture is concerned, the 
finest bushes are those grown in a much cooler 
temperature, so long indeed as the plants require 
any heat whatsoever. 

As a rule the private gardener permits his 
plants to become too leggy before any pinching 
is done, and if the aim, as is usually the case, 
is the production of cut flowers, this is a mis- 
take. Take, for instance, a cutting just rooted 
of any of the perpetual bloomers, e.g., Hogarth 
or elegans, and having three pairs of leaves. 
Such a plant will be best potted at once into a 
2-inch pot, and a week hence, when the roots 
have taken to the soil, take out the point. In 
a short time two shoots usually start from 
this stopping, and when these again have 
made two joints each, the points may be again 
taken out. This may be repeated till a sufficient 
number of breaks is apparent. Frequently by 
the time the plants are ready for 5-inch pots, 
compact bushes, carrying eight to a dozen 
growths, result, the plants often throwing 
up radical shoots also as a result of the 
continued stopping. These basal growths are 
usually strong and must not be allowed to go 
unchecked, or the smaller breaks will suffer in 
consequence. Cuttings rooted in January 
should make fine plants provided they are 
grown cool and are potted in good material and/ 
quite firmly. A good mixture for pot culture: 


taken as a whole, is some 10 degs. further from 
the equator than Mexico, and yet the Choisya 


too, whilst the other is deciduous. 


Artificial manures (Artificial ).—There 





diverse plants ; that would be far too large a 
theme. No books are less reliable than 


manufacturer, endowed with such marvellous 





Treatment of old Azaleas (Little 
Chang ).—When Azaleas that have attained the 
age of thirty years get into a bad state of health, 
it is difficult to restore their vigour. If their 
unhealthiness was not apparent until after they 
had been repotted, the possibility is that it has 
been produced by the repotting. Only the best 
fibrous peat, with a liberal addition of silver 
sand, should be used in potting, and if, when 
removed from the pots, the roots do not appear 
to be in a healthy condition, a certain amount 
of the soil, which is probably sour, should be 
carefully scraped away with a bluntly-pointed 

ck. The balls of soil should be made toler- 
,a0ty moist before being removed from the pots, 
and the fresh soil should be in a similar 


Mnditi i i 
be added some sharp grit and about two: ecks Piiiition, ‘neither we fer cook oe Mr ea 


: ‘soil should 
of finely-sifted manure to each barrowleeabat soil should be rammed firmly down between 


Z : thp’ ball and the side of th t if 
the soil, together with a shovelful of poe Li is not- done shahwi tee a} feleaes sen 


Pe 


manures, artificiat or otherwise, must have in 
them certain primary elements — phosphate 
(bone-flour and basic slag), Potash (Kainit, 


about equal proportions; but whilst nitrogen 
assists in the formation of leaf, phosphates and 
potash primarily help to build up woody tissue, 
fruits, and seeds or roots, such as in Carrots, &e. 
No doubt a complete manure—yviz., all three, in 
about equal parts—is best for the majority of 
plants. Nuts, for instance, need more of the 
phosphate and potash to produce wood and the 
hard shells of the fruits, than they do of nitro- 
gen, and the proportions may well be greater 
relatively of the two former. Thus, if you pur- 
chased a ton each of bone-flour and of Kainit, 
applying these as one dressing at any ratio you” 
may preter, well hoeing it in about the bushes 


soil, and one part peat siftings. To this may 


is impossible for us to say if your plants will re- 
cover. Personal inspection would be necessary 


tection necessary is thereby afforded. Intro- 


duced readily from cuttings, but good large | 


from layers, the only treatment necessary, if - 


introduced from Chili. The latter country, — 


iis 


wood-ashes, muriate of potash), and nitrogen 
(nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia), and of — 





. 





is the hardier plant of the two—an evergreen, — 


‘4 
‘| 
; Ww 
is not, so far as we are aware, any book on | 
manures that treats specially of dressings for — 


those that are written specially to puff some 
manure which is, in the estimation of the — 


properties that it will suit everything. Now, — 
it cannot be too clearly understood that all — 
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in February, 15 cwt. of nitrate or sulphate of 
ammonia should suffice, applied in May, and 
also well hoed in. For 3 acres of Nuts 14 tons 
of the whole should suffice. What will suit the 
Nuts will not suit the Damsons, whilst there 
can be no doubt but that your soil from previous 
dressings would be amply rich for Carnations 
and Strawberries. It is, however, well to 
understand that because artificial manures 
supply no description of fibre to the soil that it 
is needful to introduce a dressing of annual 
manure—say, once in three years. Why not 
dress | acre each year in this way, getting it on 
to the ground fresh from the railway trucks, 
spreading it, and as soon as possible foarte it 
lightly in. Thus fibre from straw is of great 
value as a comparatively permanent manure, 
and when applied may be so in place of the 
artificials, and would be a welcome change. 
The most valuable elements in animal 
manure are in part lost by allowing it to lie 
in large heaps to heat and waste or to be 
washed by rains. If at once spread on the 
ground and forked in the soil derives the entire 
benefit. You can, if you like, purchase the 
manures named above direct from manufacturers, 
and also obtain from them a guarantee that the 
manures are of the strength required by Act of 
Parliament. 





PROPAGATING. 


PLANT PROPAGATION. 
LAYERING, 

Tuts simple and valuable method of propagation 
consists in merely placing the branches of a 
plant, after being slightly slit or twisted, in con- 
tact with the soil at the, part so treated, the 
moisture in the soil arousing the root-developing 
coe in the stems of most plants. 

hen cuttings fail to root satisfactorily, then 
we can often try layering, and it is only in rare 
cases that it does not succeed. Even in the 
case of plants which may be readily increased 
by means of cuttings, layering is often an advan- 
tage, as by its means much larger shoots may 
be rooted than is possible when such shoots are 
removed altogether as cuttings. Many shrubs, 
such as Roses, Chimonanthuses, Magnolias, Bar- 
berries, Heaths, and similar hard-wooded plants 
may be easily multiplied by means of layers, as 
may also be Lapagerias, Philesias, and otherslow- 
rooting indoor plants. Carnations are rarely 
propagated in any other way than by layering. 
To induce the buried portion of the stems to 
develop roots quickl;, the shoot is either 
twisted or slit at a joint with a knife, the effect 
of which is to arrest the flow of sap and compel 
it to organise itself externally in the form of 
roots, instead of passing downwards to form 
wood, which it otherwise would do. Some 
operators, in addition to slitting the shoot, 
insert in the incision a small stone or anything 
else that will serve to keep the slit portion open, 
8)? as to cause a callus to form, as in the case 
of cuttings; but as roots only rarely form on 
the wounded plant, this precaution is unneces- 
sary. Layering is, for almost all plants in- 
creased in that way, performed in autumn, as at 
that time of the year the shoots are in the best 
condition to take root. Forked pegs, long 
and strong enough to hold the shoots firmly 
in the ground are necessary, and with these 
the branches intended to form plants should be 
fastened down on to the soil, and then the bent 
part buried by placing over it prepared com- 
post, such as would be used for cuttings. For 
plants growing out-of-doors the ordinary soil is 
sufficient. Water should be supplied during 
fine weather. 

LAPAGERIAS are treated somewhat differently, 
the whole shoot or shoots being buried under a 
layer of sandy peat, deep enough to keep the 
shoots moist without completely burying the 
leaves. Under this treatment every axillary 
bud in the buried shoots, sooner or later, pushes 
into growth and develops roots, so that instead 
of getting a rooted shoot merely, as in the case 
of many other things, dozens of youn 
plants are obtained from a single shoot. The 
allied families may also be multiplied in this 
manner. For plants of trailing habit it is sufti- 
cient if a portion of the stem is covered with 
soil, and so left until rooted. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is not convenient or possible to bend the 
shoots down to the earth, and in that case we 
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are compelled to carry the earth to them, as, 
for instance, in the propagation of Draczenas 
when they have grown too tall. A split flower- 
pot is attached to the stem of the parent plant 
at the point where roots are required to be pro- 
duced. This pot, when filled with sandy soil 
kept in a moist state, induces roots to form, and 
these are allowed to grow until they are 
strong to support the Dracena when detached 
from the mae stem. This simple method of 
layering tall specimens may be varied so as to 
suit many other plants besides Dracenas. 
Vines, for instance, may be propagated in this 
way ; in fact, the plan is obviously capable of 
being utilised in the case of every plant the 
branches or stems of which possess the power 
of producing adventitious roots. There is a 
common mode of propagating adopted in nur- 
series, technically termed 

HILLOCK LAYERING, a plan as successful as it 
is simple. This is used in propagating the 
Quince, Plum, Apple (more especially Paradise, 
Doucin, and Nonsuch for stocks), Fig, Hazel, 
Magnolia, and many other hardy trees and 
shrubs. In this case it is necessary that the 
plant. operated on be on its own roots. The 
tree or shrub is cut down nearly level with the 
ground during winter. This causes a cluster of 
latent buds near the surface of the ground to 
develop themselves and form young shoots. When 
this happens a hillock of soilisraised soasto cover 
the base of each shoot, and the tops are pinched 
off to induce them to throw out rootlets under- 
ground. This they generally do during the 
summer ; in autumn the soil is cleared away, 
and the young rooted growths removed, and 
either potted or transplanted, as may be con- 
venient. Such of the shoots as have not formed 
roots are left until the following spring or 
autumn, and these old stocks or stumps thus go 
on producing young plants for several years in 
succession. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


Insects on Brussels Sprouts 
(A. M. S.).—The little white insects on your 
Brussels Sprouts are known by the name of 
‘‘snowy-flies” or ‘‘ Cabbage-powdered-wing.” 
They are very nearly related to the aphides or 
green-flies, and belong to the genus Aleyrodes, 
They may be killed by almost any insecticide if 
the leaves are thoroughly wetted by it, but 
perhaps the following mixture is the most effi- 
cacious : | pint of soft-soap dissolved in 1 quart 
of boiling water, add 4 pint of paraftin-oil while 
it is very hot, and mix it well with a syringe 
for ten minutes ; then add 5 gallons of water, 
stir thoroughly, and the mixture is ready for 
use. A second application may be necessary in 
a week’s time, as most insecticides have no effect 
on the eggs.—G. 8. 8. 


Dry rot ( Kaowor).—I am afraid that there 
is no royal road to the destruction of dry rot. 
It only exists in positions where the atmosphere 
is warm, still, and damp. Unfortunately, it 
does not only live on the surface; if it did it 
would easily be exterminated by painting the 
affected parts with creosote, carbolic acid, or a 
strong solution of sulphate of copper (bluestone) ; 
but it works its way deeply into the wood where 
the above fungicides cannot reach it. In some 
positions much good may be done by giving 
better ventilation; but by far the best plan is, 
when possible, to cut away all the infested 
wood, and to err rather in cutting away too 
much than too little. Be sure to take away 
every chip and scrap of the wood cut away, or 
it may infect sound woodwork, which for pro- 
tection should be painted with one of the above 
fungicides.—G. 8. 8. 

Soft-soap a cure for green-fly 
(2, M. D.).—Provided one was sure of getting 
at all the aphis upon a plant when syringing, 
such remedies as these would be very good. 
But there are numbers of these insects that 
escape the syringe, and consequently soon 
become as strong numerically as before. We 
have found 4 oz. of soft-soap to 2 gallons of 
soft water to be sufficient to destroy the aphis 
if the plants were thoroughly deluged with it, 
and the addition of lime and soda is not at all 
necessary. But all these various washes leave 
an unsightly sediment on the foliage that is 
most difficult to remove. We much prefer 
fumigating the structure, If you do this two 


successive evenings you will quickly rid your 
plants of green-fly. You will find a simple 
method described in our issue of October Ist, 
in reply to ‘‘ Original Subscriber.” 


Carnations (A. Danby).—Your Carnations 
are attacked by the ‘‘ Carnation leaf-spot 
disease” (Septoria dianthi). Its attentions are 
by no means always confined to Carnations of 
the same colour as the old Clove. Remove as 
much of the injured foliage as you can, be 
careful as to the watering, and spray the leaves 
with Bordeaux-mixture whenever the disease 
begins to show itself. 


Chrysanthemum-buds_ eaten 
(J. H. T.).—I think it is quite likely that ear- 
wigs are the culprits, but I have not had a 
similar case brought to my notice before. It is 
quite possible that one of the night-feeding 
weevils may have done the mischief, as the 
‘“‘black Vine-weevil” cuts off the young shoots 
of the Vines in the same manner. Lay some 
white sheets under the plants and search them 
with a bright light after it is dark. The light 
often causes the weevils to fall as if dead. If 
they do you can easily see them on the sheet.— 
Gas: Ss 

‘*Pigeon-fly ” (W. J. D.).—I have never 
heard the name ‘‘ Pigeon-fly” applied to any 
inseet before, but from what you say I presume 
you allude to the little four-winged white flies, 
which do not measure more than about one- 
eighth of an inch across the wings when they 
are fully open, and which are generally known 
by the name of ‘‘ powdered-wings,” or ‘‘ snowy- 
flies.” The vaporising should be repeated two 
or three times with an interval of five or six 
days between them, or you might wash the 
plants with paraffin emulsion and water: 1 pint 
of soft-soap dissolved in 1 quart of boiling 
water, to which add while very hot 4 pint of 
paraffin, mix with a syringe for ten minutes, 
and add six gallons of water.—G. S. S. 





THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


THE following flowers were sent too late for the 
summer competition, which is now closed, but 
we thank our readers heartily for sending them. 


Cactus DAHLIAS, STARWORTS, AND WINTER Heatus.— 
From Mr. T. O. Walker, Chapman-road, Fulwood, Pres- 
ton: ‘Of the Dahlias I send Cycle, Starfish, Keyne’s 
White, Crawley Gem, and others. These are wonderfully 
fresh and fine considering the tempestuous weather of the 
past ten days, and show how well these flowers stand 
rough weather provided they are screened a little from 
the full force of the wind. Aster diffusus hcrizontalis is 
a picture in the gardenin spring and early summer, with 
its crimson stems and leaves, and now again it comes to 
the front with its load of small blossoms, defying both 
rain and wind ; but it has one fault, that, with early 
frost, we lose the wealth of bloom. A. ericoides, also a 
small flowered variety, seems to revel in the rain 
and wind. Erica carnea alba. This and the type 
with its pink flowers, together with Jasmine nudiflorum, 
are my connecting links between late autumn blooms and 
the earlier bulbs of spring. On January Ist, 1898, I cut 
Erica c, alba from the open in splendid condition.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM THE OPEN.—F rom Edwin Clinton, 
Abbot’s Morton : ‘I am sending box of Chrysanthe- 
mums cut from open south border close to wall. They 
are good hardy Pompons and reflexed varieties that never 
fail to supply plenty of blooms for cutting : Sur Melanie, 
General Canrobert, Emperor of China, Julia Lagravere, 
and one I have not a name to. I strike cuttings from the 
old plants inspring, set them out soon as weather permits, 
and allow them to grow on till about the middle of June, 
then cut them back. They shoot out and keep dwarf and 
stiff, the shoots not being so easily blown down by the 
wind, and by covering with mats or some material on 
frosty nights I have had flowers till nearly Christmas.” 


Rosks, BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS, AND SCABIOUS.—From 
W. S. Powell, Marlborough Grange, Cowbridge, South 
Wales: ‘‘ The Roses sent were grown in borders, with the 
exception of Gloire de Dijon, which grows ona wall. I 
hope to cut Roses in January. Last year we had them in 
February. Begonia semperflorens folis aureis is a most 
useful plant, as it is always in bloom. It was bedded out 
in June, and is out still, The foliage is not as yellow as 
it was, as the weather has been so wet lately. Scabious 
flowers are rather small, owing to the wet. They have 
been very fine all the summer.” 


HARDY FUCHSIAS AND JASMINE NIGHTSHADE.—From Mr. 
Laurenson, Salamo, Killiney, Ireland: ‘‘ My bushes are 
from 1 foot to 3 feet in height, and now brightening the 
garden when other flowers are fading; and Solanum 
jasminoides, which has been in blossom out-of-doors since 
June, and is now tossing over the garden wall like white 
fcam.” 

JASMINE NIGHTSHADE (SOLANUM JASMINIODES) AND Souv. 
DE CHAS. TURNER PELARGONIUM.—From Miss Alexander, 
Pringle, Queenstown, Co. Cork, Ireland: ‘‘ Roses and 
‘Geraniums’ from my open-air garden. The Charles 
Turner ‘Geranium’ has lived out-of-doors the last three 
winters.” 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND RosEs.—From Mr. Ed. Nevill, 
Trotton-place, Petersfield, Hants: ‘“‘These plants are 
blooming well in the open now with no especial care, 
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These are ordinary specimens, Chrysanthemums, and are 
not disbudded.” 

VERBENAS AND PHLOX DRUMMONDI.—From Mrs. Fayle, 
Merlin, Clonmel, Ireland : ‘‘ These still make a fine show, 
not having been injured at all by frost. Marie Louise 
Violets are now in great profusion,” 

SEED-PODS OF PAHONIA CRETICA.—From Mrs, 
Bateman, Benthall Hall, Braseley. 


Rosts.—From Mrs. Page, The Priory, Penge, S.E. 


(Kensington).—The plants of which you send leaves are 
Crotons ; No. 1 is Evansianus and No. 2 Disraeli. 


to grow well and get much depth of colour in the foliage. 
They would not succeed in a window conservatory. 
Smilax is not at all difficult to grow. 
Robert | 51 inches in diameter, and a compost of leaf-soil and 
turfy loam in equal proportions. Give ample drainage 
and water freely when in full growth. 

1669—Lilies of the Valley (Hon. Mrs. Leigh).— 
The Lily of the Valley bed is evidently worn out. It 
should now be dug up, well enriched with rotten manure, 
and the best of the crowns picked out and replanted some 
2 inches apart. Beds of Lily of the Valley are much 
improved by applications of liquid-manure during the 
period of spring growth. ‘Stable or farmyard-manure is 
preferable to artificial, both for digging into the bed and 
for the manufacture of the liquid fertiliser. 


1670—Guernsey Lilies never flowering (H.S. 
Browne).—Your Nerines may have been allowed to become 
moist when they should have been going to rest. Pot- 
plants should have liberal supplies of water when making 
their growth ; but as soon as the foliage shows sign of 
ripening water should be withheld, and the potsallowed 
to hecome dust-dry until the bloom-spikes appear, when 
watering may be again commenced. We think it 
extremely improbable that there should be a strain of these 
bulbs that never flower, but should attribute their flower- 
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Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
G RDENING free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton- street, Covent-goarden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PupuisHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents skould bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 


1668—Plants for name and treatment of 








They 
are stove-plants, and need a considerable amount of heat 


Use pots 4 inches to 


time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannot 
welt be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title nlaced 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
ablige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance, 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists,—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to sce replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there 18 as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1657—Araucaria excelsa (J'orquay).—Yes, this 
willdo very well in an unheated greenhouse. 


i653—Removing Violet leaves (Westininster).— 
D> not remove the leaves from your Violet plants ; it will 
oaly weaken them. 

1639—Sowing seeds of Physalis (Ashtead),— 
Seeds of Physalis Franchetti may be sown in a sunny spot 
in the open ground during the month of April. 


1569—Bulbs in growth (/ynoramus).—You should 
not dissurb the bulbs. As soon as culd weather commences 
their growth will be checked, and it is improbable that 
they will flower before their usual time. 


1631—Potato, ete. (Phyllis).—The Potato (Solanum 
tuberosum) is an herbaceous perennial, so is the Cape 
Gooseberry (Physalis peruviana). The latter is a green- 
house p'ant, and cannot be successfully cultivated in the 
open in England, 


1662—Sowing seed of Sweet Peas (J. W.).— 
Where it is desired to save the seed of Sweet Peas the 
evrliest flowers should be left for seed production. If 
these flowers are cut and the later ones depended upon, 
these latter often fail to mature seed, 


1663—Planting summer-flowering peren- 
nials (Novice).—We prefer autumnal planting, as it gives 
the plants a better chance of becoming established before 
their next flowering period ; but if carefully attended to 
after planting, the spring, just as they are breaking into 
growth, is almost as good a time. 


1564—Plants for beds (Novice).—There is no neces- 
sity to grow annuals in the same beds as the herbaceous 
perennials. The latter do excellently if grown by them- 
selves, though you might well fill any vacant spaces you 
may have in the first year, before the perennials have 
attained a good size, with annuals. 


1665—Gooseberries (Novice).—It is a better plan to 
propagate from layers than cuttings, but if you prefer to 
take cuttings let them be of tolerably well ripened waod. 
Cuttings of both can be taken now, about 12 inches in 
length, removing all buds and foliage from the lower 
6 inches, and planting them to this depth in sandy soil, 
making them as firm as possible. 


1666—Statice flowers (L H. M.).—Statice latifolia 
and Gypsophila paniculata are both useful for winter 
de »soration, preserving their light and graceful appearance 
after the flower-stems have dried up and the flowers them- 
selves withered. The sprays may be cut and utilised in a 
fresh state, and will gradually dry up, when they may be 
placed in a vase without water. The Statice, however, 
loses some of its clear lavender colour in the process of 
drying. 

1667—Solanum jasminoides (Somerset).—Do no‘ 
cut back Solanum jasminoides. If you havea sharp frost 
during the winter this will cut it back, and the more 
foliage is left on it the less likelihood there will be of the 
inner growths being damaged. Any portions blackened 
and shrivelled by the action of the frost should not be 
removed until the plant starts into growth in the spring, 
when they may be cut back to the living wood. It is the 
flowering climber of all others for the south-west, where it 
is rarely killed by the winter frosts, as it conimences to 
bloom in April and May, and flowers profusely throughout 
the summer, remaining in bloom in genial winters until 
December, 









lessness to some defect in the treatment. 

1671—Celery plants decaying (H. B. N.).—We 
advise that in the future your gardener plants Celery in 
single rows in trenches 16 inches wide. ; 
up each time dust the soil with either lime or soot, the 


former for preference and itis least offensive. Such dressing 
Having rowsof plants 
three abreast there is too great a body of soil, too much 
moisture, and for that reason too much attraction for 


should keep the worms in check. 


worms. Have the earthing done only on fine, dry days, 


and be in no hurry to do il. 


them. 


1672—Plum-tree suckers (J. E. .S.).—We should 
assume that the small Plum-trees you have 
suckers from the roots of a Victoria Plum are simply of 
the Brussels or Mussell Plum, one or the other of 
which, and both poor varieties, have been used as the 
stocks on which your Plum was budded or grafted. We 
should advise you, now that the stems are of good size, t? 
cut them back to within afoot of the ground about the 
middle of April next, and work on them by grafting 
stout shoots of any good Plum you may have, such as 
Victoria or Monarch. 

1673—Mossy lawn (C. FL. D.).—We should prefer to 
dress your Mossy lawn with soot rather thansulphur ; that 
should help to kill the Moss and fertilise thesoil. If the 
Moss persists in growing it will be needful to have it torn 
up and removed with the aid of a coarse rake, some fine 
soil strewn over, and fresh Grass-seed sown. You would 
find a dressing of native guano productive of good; or 
one of Basic-slag, 3 lb. per square rod now, and a dressing 
of 21b. per rod of sulphate of ammonia in the spring. 
Your lawn soil seems to have become very poor. 

1674—BlinGd Violets (Miss C. 7.).—As your Rus- 
sian Violet plants produce only female, or seed-producing 
flowers, we conclude that you have gota bad stock. The 
true Violet bloom is the male,.a pollen-producing flower, 
The seed flower is a very insignificant and scentless one, 
Would it not be wise for you to destroy your stock alto- 
gether, and obtain strong young plants now from some 
florist? Look through our advertisements for some one 
in the north, who will no doubt supply you satisfac- 
torily. Besides the Russian single the Czar, Wellsiana, 
Gloire de Bourg la Reine, Victoria Regina, and Princess 
of Wales are remarkably fine varieties and should do well 
with you. 


1674—Belladonna Lily not flowering (¢. S.). 
—There is nothing abnormal in your Belladonna Lily 
throwing up leaves at this time. Home-grown bulbs of 
this Amaryllis are producing their leaves now, or soon will 
be. At the Cape these bulbs produce their new leaves 
about March and April, flowering some two months 
earlier. Belladonna Lilies often refuse to flower the first 
year after planting. If you leave it alone it will very 
probably flower next autuma. You could not do better 
than keep your other bulbs in dry sand in a dry outhouse 
from which frost is excluded. Your Ornithogalum 
certainly had a very extended period of bloom. 

1676—Apple-trees against wall (S. W.).—If 
you wish to grow Apple-trees against a wall you should 
obtain from a nursery trees two or three years’ old that 
have been partially flat-trained for the purpose. For 
these, to allow them ample room to grow, you should 
open holes close to the wall, and about 4 feet broad. Fork 
up the bottom soil, and leave it, throw back some of the 
soil thrown out, and well break it up; then plant the 
trees rather shallow, so that they come with their backs 
close to the wall, whilst the fronts and roots look to the 


front. Spread the roots out thinly and cover up with 
fine soil. Plant rather shallow and place some long 


Ordinary 


manure over the ground when it is filled in. 
bush or untrained trees are not fitted for wall culture. 

\oi7-Large Fig-trees (H. L. B.).—We should 
infer that your Fig-trees have too coarse a root-run, and 
that if would do great good in the direction of inducing 
them to fruit if you opened a trench round each, 2 feet 
wide and deep, and about 4 feet from the main stem, 
severing every root, and even grubbing under and cutting 
off all the downward roots that can be reached. Then 
fillin each trench with soil, adding to it some old mortar 
rubbish, screened, and wood-ashes. This should check 
coarse wood growth, and cause the shoots to fruit well. 
Itis an undoubted fact that Figs fruit better in pots than 
growing free, and ona hard soil better than on a loose 
border. These things show that unrestricted root room 
is nob good for them. 

1678—Bouganvillea, ete.(Oneida).—When the Bou- 
gainvillea has ceased flowering, gradually dry it off, and 
rest the plant during winter. Next February the growth 
should be spurredin, much the same as with Vines, the 
top soil removed, and a good mulch given. As the plant 
grows it will require a large amount of water and fre- 
guent syringing until blodm once more appears, Almost 


Before earthing 


It is best to allow the plants 
to become quite strong before placing any soil about 


taken as 


any nurseryman can supply Gloire de Lorraine B onia | 
in the stage you wish. ‘fry those in your own néighbotife j 
hood, Leave the Asparagus until early in April, when | 
new growth is just showing.. This is by far the best 
time, butif you must have the room, they may be trans- 
planted now, and will thrive fairly well. “Autumn plant. | 
ing is not so good as spring planting, because the roots 
often die through excessive wet during the winter, 


1679—Transplanting Clematis Jackmani 
(0. H. Z.).—We should advise your cutting down the 
Clematis Jackmani to within 1 foot or 2 feet from the 
ground this winter, and moving it in the spring as soon 
as it shows signs of breaking. You should be careful nob 
to damage the roots more than can be helped at the time 
of removal, digging a trench round the plant at a distance 
of some 3 feet, and gradually working the soil away 
towards the stem with a fork, and then carefully lifting 
with as large a ball of roots as pessible. A rich and not | 
too heavy bed should be prepared for its reception, and | 
such roots are not contained in the ball of earth spread — 
out in the new compost, which, after a surfacing of porous | 
soil, should_be made firm. The soil should not be allowed _ 
to become dry, or the roots will not work freely in it. i 


1680—Smilax outdoors (Subscriber ').—Thecommon - 
climbing Smilax should be hardy, asit isa native of North 
America. It is not generally grown outdoors, but under | 
glass, because its long twining shoots are in such great 
request for decorative purposes, and these itis needful | 
should be induced to grow rapidly, tall, and clean; hence | 
it pays best to grow under glass and in a little warmth. | 
The customary practice is to tie strings to wires or other _ 
fastenings at the tops of the pots to other wires 4 feet or 
© feet above, and then the shoots soon run up these strings, 
and are cut on the string, others taking their places. 
Practicva.ly an evergreen perennial, we are not sure that 
the growth will withstand very severe frost; but you will 
probably know later. Ficus repens, a native of the Bart 
Indies, grown here as a stove wall plant, if shoots run 
outside, is found to be quite hardy. 


1681—Over-cropped Vine (J. E. W.).—We now 
gather from the sketch of your greenhouse and Vine 
sent, that the main stem runs lengthwise down the house 
—that is, from end to end, a length of 14 feet. Then from 
this main stem there runs up to the apex, or ridge, of 
your house roof eleven rods, which you call laterals, 3 feet 
long. If these are permanent, they. really are rods, and 
what you term side shoots, viz., the shoots of the year’s 
growth, which carry the bunches, are really the laterals. 
That being so, we see nothing to complain of in the crop. 
34 bunches over some 33 feet of rod length, and 36 Ib. 
loz. in weight. It was a fair, but by no means a heavy 
one. You seem to have grossly manured your border. 
Do not put on such stuff as blood again. A thin sprink- 
ling once a fortnight when the-Grapes are swelling of 
any good artificialmanure and washed inis better than 
coarse materials. : 


1682—Weeds in meadows (H. H.).—Did you gét 
the soil with which you raised your lawn from the bed of 
the river or close by? If so, no doubt it is infested with 
coarse weed seeds, and they cannot be destroyed. Your 
best course is to keep the soil hoed constantly for & 
season, just letting the seeds near the surface grow, then 
hoeing them up, and so keeping on. In that way all 
weed seeds should germinate, then, being killed, it should 
be possible presently to obtain a fairly clean surface, on 
which to sow Grass-seed. Once you get a good coating of 
Grass, weeds would give little trouble ; when the Grass 
has made good growth, a dressing of guano, 2 lb. to the 
rod, or of native guano 6 Ib. to the rod, should do the 
Grass great good, and help to restore the meadow to a 
good pasture. 


1683—Potatoes sprouting (Bilbao).—Potato 
tubers intended for seed and not to be planted for several 
months need to be kept in a cool temperature, averaging 
40 degs., as in that way alone will they rest or remain 
dormant. So soon as sprouting begins the tubers should 
be placed-in ample light and air, and still be kept as cool — 
as possible, so that growth be not encouraged. Our rule — 
is to set up very early sprouting tubers thinly, and all the 
eyes upwards, in shallow boxes, keeping them as near the — 
light as possible. Even when a shoot an inch long has 
been made the tuber will, well exposed to the light, re-— 
main in that condition for several weeks. A soft, mild 
autumn, especially with Potatoes ripened off early, soon — 
sets them growing. 
average temperature of your locality. : 

1634—Various (R._S.).—Grains have no appréciable 
value asa manure. You. might mix them with other — 
material, such as stable or Moss-litter-manure, or with — 
leaf-soil, letting them lie for a time there to partially — 
decompose before mixing with the decayed leaves, or 
strewing them over the soil, to sweeten first. Unless so 
prepared we should use them very sparingly. A square 
rod of ground is 163; feet by the same breadth, 91d is 
just 30} square yards. 160 rods make an acre of ground. — 
The rod is also known as pole or perch. A rood of ground 
is 40 rods, or one-quarter of an acre. We have no know- 
ledge of thenature of the soil about Wickford Junction, — 
Essex. Possibly some of our readers could supply the — 
information. Clay prevails largely in portions of Essex, _ 
bul as to the particular part named wecan give no infor- 
mation. if 


1685—Treatment of Begonias (R. Weatherill).— 
lf your Begonias are of the summer-flowering tuberous 
kind your treatment is correct. If, however, they are of — 
the winter-flowering class they should be kept growing in 
pots. Do not repot the Hare’s-foot Fern. Its having 
only made one leaf in six months shows that its roots are 
not in a condition to assimilate a quantity of food. When 
it has thrown up half-a-dozen fronds it will be time to 
think about repotting. It is useless to plant a weakly 
specimen such as yours at present is in a hanging-baskeb 
with the idea of obtaining a decorative effect. hen it 
becomes a large plant you might do so. This Fern suc- 
ceeds admirably in shallow pans.. It would certainly 
strengthen the Datura if you surfaced the pot with rich 
ae can cut it back just as it is commencing to 

reak. 


1686—Muscat Vines in pots (¥. T.).—Vines suit- 
able to fruit in pots should have rods fully 10 feet long, 
and be as stoutas aman’slittlefinger. They are then fruited 
in the pots in which they are grown, and not shifted into 
freeh ones. Vines in 7-inch pots could not possibly f 
duce fruiting canes, Their only’vallie weuld be to plant 
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into a border inside or outside, and then cut them 
hard back to compel them to make stfong rods, and even- 
tually produce fruits. If you shift your Vines into 18-inch 
pots, using the best turfy loam you can obtain, you would 
still have to cut them hard back to encourage the forma. 
tion nextsummer ofan extra strong rod, which might the 
following year produce fruit. But you could hardly have 
a more difficult Grape to grow than Muscat of Alexandria, 
It would hardly do at all well in a house unless you gave 
it good warmth when in bloom, and also to help swell and 
ripen the fruits in the summer. 


1687 — American Blackberry (7. B. B.). — 
American Blackberries are of a diverse species from our 
common Brambles, being coarser in growth, fruiting 
earlier and finer. But they do not all thrive here. A 
much lauded variety some years ago, named Wilson Junr., 
has not done well anywhere, though largely planted. 
Kittatinny has been found in some places ie do wonder: 
fully well if there be ample moisture. The best general 
variety, which is after all hardly a true American, is the 
Parsley-leaved variety (Rubus laciniatus). This grows very 
strong, even in warm, dry places, and when well rooted 

rows freely, fruits abundantly, and earlier, also finer, than 
Bo the best of our wild Brambles. Some of the best of 
those, however, cultivated, would be very fine. You can 
purchase most of these American varieties through a 
nurseryman. 

1688—Making an Asparagus bed (C. P.).—An 
Asparagus bed only 3 feet wide does not give room 
enough for more than one row of plants. Make it fully 
4 feet, and better still, 5 feet, and put out two rows of 
plants. Trench the ground 2 feet deep, leaving the sub- 
soil where it now is after being well broken up and 
heavily manured. Also fork some street-manure into the 
top soil and add some bone-dust and wood-ashes. Do all 
thatat once. Then in April throw out with a spade two 
broad furrows, 5 inches deep and just 2 feet apart. Get 
good two-year-old roots, and plant these with the crowns 
upwards in the furrows, 20 inches apart, but in planting 
let the plants in one row come angle-wise to the plants in 
the other rows. Then cover up with soil and make it 
pretty firm. You would need only twenty-four plants. 
They soon become strong, and in a couple of years will 
need all the space given them. You could givea thin 
dressing of salt once a year in summer, and a dressing of 
animal-manure each winter. 


1689—Fruit-trees on © south-east coast 
(H. A. W.).—If the position of your garden is not spe- 
cially cold and windswept, there is no reason why ordinary 
fruit-trees should not thrive in it. Cordon Apples and 
Pears are best on walls or specially erected trellises of 
wood or wire. They are more dependent on place to 
which secured than upon soil—that is, if such fruits do 
very well generally. You ought to find most Apples to 
do well there. We indicate Duchess of Oldenburgh, Stir- 
ling Castle, Mére de Menage, Lord Derby, and Lane’s 
Prince Albert amongst cooking Apples, and Irish Peach, 
Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Blenheim Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin amongst 
dessert varieties. Good Pears are William’s Bon Chrétien, 
Beurre de Capiaumont, Louise Bonne, Alexander Lambre, 
and Noveau Poiteau, and of Plums Rivers’ Early Prolific, 
Victoria, Monarch, and Czar, with Prince Englebert and 
Coe’s Golden Drop on walls, and a few trees of the Far- 
leigh Prolific Damson. Also plant Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, and Strawberries. 


1690—Erecting greenhouse (WMarriot).—Your 
proposed three-quarter span greenhouse seems very well 
planned, and should make a very useful house. Also you 
seem to have ample pipe force to keep up a good tempera- 
ture in the winter, and, of course, easily exclude frost. 
By putting the boiler and extra flows of pipe at the south 
end of the house you favour the warmest end, whereas 
we should rather prefer to have boiler and extra pipes at 
the northern end. Still, much depends on where you have 
your door, which is best at the south end, as on sunny 
days it can often be set wide open to admit air. You need 
have only alternate front sashes. If, as you say, the 
formation ef the ground blocks the south end of the 
house, then you must not have your door there. What 
may be termed general principles in house erection or 
heating often have to give place to matters of necessity. 
If youcan keep your pipes rather higher than is shown 
on the plan, do so. So much heat is lost to the plants 
when the pipes are so near the ground. One pipe lying 
on top of the alley wall often gives more heat than 
two close to-the floor. In other respects structure of the 
house and general convenience must govern arrangement 
of the pipes.—D. 


1691_-What forty rods of ground can pro- 
duce (¢. D.).—We regard the replies published to all 
questions asked as more or less interesting to our readers, 
and, therefore, for that and other reasons do not send 
private replies. For your purpose also one given through 
these columns should be of most service. Forty rods of 
ground is but a quarter of an acre, and capable of grow- 
ing produce enough only for quite a small family. 
Judging by whatis wanted from your garden, the family 
needs fully an acre of ground, and that area would have 
to be remarkably well done to supply seven persons with 
plenty of vegetables, including Potatoes, all the year 
round. The ratio of Potatoes needed should be fully 
two pecks per week. According to your present con- 
sumption that would mean a total yearly consumption of 
some 26 bushels, which would need fully 20 rods to pro- 
duce if all were of table use: but really 30 rods of ground 
would be needed, and very little would be left for other 
crops, of which you want some 20 or so. ‘These alone 
would require half an acre of ground or more. The best 
age for transplanting Peach-trees is when they are either 
two or three years’ old. If the latter age, and the trees 
did well, some fruit may result the next year after plant- 
ing. In any case, in the second year there should be from 
18 to 20 good fruits on such trees. With Peach-trees so 
much depends on quality of trees, the condition of 
their roots, of the soil composing the borders, of its 
firmness, and other matters. Coarse, sappy shoots are 
objectionable, and do not at all tend to fruit production, 


1692-Making an Asparagus bed (2urnsley).— 
If you will read reply to ‘“‘S. G. W.,” you will find some 
useful information on this matter. Still that reply refers 
to a special and unusual case, though, like your own, it 
comes from Yorkshire. Ground for the reception of As- 
Paragus reote should be prepared during the winter, 








Extent depends on quantity to be planted or required or 
area to be used for the crop. At once or soon trench the 
portion of ground deeply. Throw out at one end, and 
across the plot, a trench 2 feet wide, shovelling out all the 
fine soil to a depth of 12inches. Then with a strong steel 
fork break up the subsoil bottom 12 inches deep, doing 
this well. On this throw a dressing of 2 inches of manure 
in a half-decayed state, but not dry. Fork that in and 
mix with the soil in the trench. Then throw on to that 
the top spit of 12 inches depth of the next trench, and 
serve the bottom soil of that one the same as that of the 
preceding. Go on in this way untilall the ground is done. 
Take advantage of frost to wheel on toit a further dressing 
of quite short-manure, also wood-ashes, or well-decayed 
leaf-soil ; and when it is again open fork that in. The soil 
will thus become thoroughly dressed and settled, Then 
in April throw out with a spade broad furrows 4 inches 
deep and 2} feet apart, and into these place the roots 
which should be one or two years old, ab 13 inches apart, 
and well cover up. If the soil be light, a thin dressing of 
salt or sulphate of ammonia will do good in the summer. 
So ilecannot well be chosen in a garden, but the deeper it 
is the better, if not wet. What is known as the Giant is a 
fine variety of Asparagus. 


1693—Diseased Asparagus (S. G. W.).—Yours is 
certainly a long communication, but happily it is very 
clear and lucid. Now, it is evident to us that your 
Asparagus-bed suffers from too much preparation. Your 
drain is, as you show, far too deep to be of any service, 
and the soil has been so salted and dressed that it has 
become close, pasty, andsour. Seeing, as you show, how 
well Asparagus does on less highly prepared soil, we should 
advise you to merely trench some of that soil 20 inches 
deep, burying into the bottom some half-decayed stable- 
manure ; then top-dress the surface with short manure, 
old mortar or lime-rubbish, and wood-ashes, and plant in 
broad furrows 2 feet apart yearling roots, doing the latter 
in April. In your soil, which is of a pasty nature, salt 
shouid be avoided. It isa fine dressing for hot, dry soils, 
but is not suited for cold, stiff soils. If in the process of 
bed-making you elevate the bed somewhat, although 
raised beds are seldom made now, that will throw off 
excess of surface water intothe sides, and should soon soak 
away. It is very evident that the crowns of your roots 
have perished because of the sour, pasty nature of thesoil. 
The insects have done no harm. They always appear in 
decaying vegetable matter. Use fresh-slacked lime and 
soot freely. Basic-slag dressed over at the rate of 2 lb. 
per rod in the spring is good manure ; but these dressings 
are best given after strong growth has ensued. We should 
advise growing on the soil of the old bed Rhubarb, Cauli- 
flowers, or other gross-growing vegetables ; but all the 
same_a dressing of fresh, unslacked lime would do it much 
good. This is the best advice we can tender you. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should pee, accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—Hemerocallis.—1, Please send a 
flower; 2, Probably an Abutilon, but must have a 
flower; 3, Kalosanthes coccinea; 4, Jerusalem Sage 
(Phlomis fruticosa); 5, Coronilla glauca, which is propa- 
gated by cattings of the young shoots, dibbled into pots 
of sandy soil, covered with a bell-glass, and then placed 
ina shady part of the greenhouse till rooted.——J. 
Fryen.—Catalpa bignonioides. Eunice.—1, Black 
Spleenwort (Asplenium Adiantum-nigrum) ; 2, Common 
Polypody (Polypodium vulgare).— Mrs. Bailey.—F uchsia 
procumbens. —— Jorqguay.—Abelia  triflora. Mrs. 
Fruin.—The leaf you send is that of Centaurea Ciner- 
aria sometimes called C. candidissima. The plants may 
be raised from seed, though the general mode of propa- 
gation is by «uttings taken in September, and kept under 
glass through the winter. Seed should be sown in August 
in slight heat, and the seedlings kept under glass through 
the winter, and planted out in the early summer. 
Chas. Perry.—The plant appears to be the variegated 
form of Humulus Lupulus (the Hop), but it was very dried 
up when it arrived. Seed of the Hop may %e sown in 
pots or pans of ordinary soil during the month of 
April, under glass, and planted out later on, or you can 
sow in the open in May. T. W.—The plant is Cyperus 
alternifolius, a greenhouse perennial, and very useful for 
growing in windows. HE. J. W.—The plant is one of 
the Centaureas, probably C. montana, but the flower 
sent was much withered. ——W. C. K.—Spindle-tree 
(Evonymus europsus). J, B.—1, Veronica Andersoni ; 
2, Variety of this; 3, V. Andersoni variegata,—Jim,— 
It is impossible to name the Begonia from the description, 
but a specimen would help matters. If one of the 
tuberous section it will now die down, and should during 
the winter be kept dry and safe from frost, but if an 
evergreen it should be kept in a glass structure with a 
minimum temperature of 50 degs. The seed-pod is pro- 
bably that of some species of Acacia, but can say nothing 
further. The plants should be potted in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, and kept in the greenhouse ; then, 
as they develop, if a specimen is sent, the name might 
be determined. W. H. P.—1, Habrothamnus elegans ; 
2, Abelia rupestris ; 3, Euonymus_ latifolius argenteus. 
J. N. Walters.—The variegated leaved plant is Sedum 
Sieboldi variegatum; the silvery one Cerastium tomen- 
tosum, and the other an Aubrietia; bub please send 
flowers. M. Alifrey.—Not a Palm at all, but Cordyline 
congesta, belonging to the same natural order as the 
Lilies. It is not often seen in flower, principally owing to 
the fact that small plants are generally used for decora- 
tive purposes, but when large it frequently blooms,—— 
J. S. Duns.—The Asters were very shrivelled, but we name 
2, A. puniceus; 4, A. Novi-Belgi; 6, A. Nova-Anglie 
roseus.——A Subscribey.—Nerine crispa——J. H. B,— 
1, Next week ; 3, Thuja aurea ; 4, Japanese Maple. 


Names of fruits.—J. H. B.—1 and 2 are probably 
local Apples, and not in commerce. Mrs. Cauldwell.— 
The Pear is Marie Guise. Kingsmead.—1, Boston 
Russet ; 2, Striped Beaufin ; 3, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 4, 
Winter Greening ; 5, Yorkshire Beauty ; 6, Ribston Pippin. 
-—J. f. P.—1, Warner’s King; 3, Nelson’s Codlin; 4, 
Bess Pool ; 5, Lamb Abbey Pearmain ; 6, King ofthe Pipping, 
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+——Birminghan.—1, Pitmaston Duchess Pear; 2, 
Northern Greening ; 3, Eyewood ; 4, Jersey Gratioli; 5, 
Beurré Bose ; 6, Norfolk Beaufin ; 7, Beurré Diel.——Lach. 
Pear Pitmaston Duchess.——Marion Robins.—1, It is, of 
course, risky to name a fruit from mere description, but 
there is not much doubt that your Apple is Keswick Cod - 
lin; 2, Adam’s Pearmain ; 3, Small Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
4, Striped Beaufin; 5, Court Pendu Plat.——Z7. B.—1, 
Annie Elizabeth: .2,,Probably a local variety; 3, Muir- 
fowl’s Egg.——J, S., Wimbledon.—1, Beurré Bosc ; 2, Pit- 


maston Duchess.——Beatson.—1, Old Hawthornden; 2, 
Probably a cidér*kind.——Mrs. David.—Northern Green- 
ing,——I.' Be B.=+),; Beurré Clairgeau, very poor; 2, 
Doyenné du Comice.; 4, Beurré Rance : 6, Beurré Hardy. 
Others too poor to name.——River Vicw.—The large 
Apple is Peasgood’s Nonsuch ; the other probably Royal 
Russet, but poor specimen.——R. Payne.—The Apple is 


Mére de Menage,.and. the almost round Pear is Bergamot 
d’Esperen ; but the other was too poor to name. K. M. 
Your fruit came a mass of pulp. The only sound one was 
6, Glou Morceau.»~—R. A. H.—1, Northern Greening ; 2, 
Court Pendu- Plat; 3,,-Old MHawthornden; 4, Lady 
Henniker ; 5, Mére de Menage; 6, Brown Holland Pear- 
main. Quiz.—1, Loddington Seedling; 2, Ecklinville 
Seedling. ——M. W., A Constant Reader.—1, Worcester 
Pearmain; 2, King of the Pippins ; 3, Crimson Queening. 
—J, S: Duns.—1, Warner’s King ; 2, Hawthornden ; 3, 
Cellini ; 4, King of the Pippins.——Ozontan.—1, Beurré 
de Capiaumont ; 2, Comte de Lamy. L. S.—1, Sturmer 
Pippin ; 2, Scarlet Nonpareil ; 3, Next week ; 4, Apparently 
same as No.2. Kindly compare. E. H.—1, Caraway 
Russet ; 2, Cellini (very fine); 3, Better specimen; 4, 
Lemon Pippin; 5, Striped Beaufin; Pear is Soldat 
Laboreur. 


Catalogues received.—Roses, Conifers, Shrubs, 
etc.—Megsrs. Clibran and Son, Oldfield Nurseries,} Altrin- 
cham. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


* * We beg to remind our readers that the 
Photographic Competition will close on Tuesday, 
November 15th, and therefore all intending com- 


petitors should send in at once. 





BEES. 

Making mead (A Beekeeper).—The merits 
of mead as a wholesome and pleasant beverage 
are at present but little known. It can be 
made in the following manner : After the honey 
has been run from the combs the latter should 
be steeped in water to clear the honey from the 
wax. When the liquor is strong enough to float 
an egg (the wax having been previously re- 
moved) it is boiled for about an hour, and then 
put into the brewing-tub to ferment. It is 
stirred occasionally to promote fermentation, 
and in a few days put into casks.. When fer- 
mentation is nearly finished it is bunged down, 
leaving a peg-hole, which is soon after closed. 
Another way is to pour 5 gallons of boiling 
water upon 20 lb. of honey, then boil and 
remove the scum as it rises; then add 1 oz. of 
Hops, and boil for ten minutes more ; then put 
the liquor into a tub to cool. When reduced to 
about 75 degs. Fahrenheit add a little yeast, 
smeared on a piece of toasted bread. It should 
stand in a warm room, and be stirred occasion- 
ally, and when it carries a head be put into 
casks. It is greatly improved by age. Still 
another way is to put 3 lb. of honey and the 
peel of four Lemons in 2 gallons of water ; boil 
for half an hour, and skim well. Ferment with 
yeast, and let it stand for six months; then 
bottle for use. 


LAW. 


AMATEUR OR, PROFESSIONAL? 


At the Hastings County Court recently, before 
his Honour Judge Martineau, the case of 
Councillor Stredwick v. Dean came on. This 
was a claim for £4.17s. 6d., the value of certain 
prizes at the National Chrysanthemum Show. 

Mr. E. A. Knight was for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Atkinson was for the defendant. 

The plaintiffsaid he belonged to the National 
Chrysanthemum Society, and exhibited Chrys- 
anthemums at the Royal Aquarium Show last 
November. He was then awarded prizes, the 
value of which he now claimed. 

In answer to Mr. Knight, the plaintiff said 
he exhibited under Division 1, where the rule 
stated that the exhibitors must ‘‘ mainly, if 
not entirely, cultivate Chrysanthemums them- 
selves, and while not employing more than one 
assistant regularly, are yet the real owners 
and exhibitors of plants and flowers.” He said 
in 1896 a silver cup was awarded him, but a 
protest was raised, and the regulation of 
Division 1 was framed especially to meet his 
case. On November 23rd, 1897, however, he 
received a letter from the defendant, who was 
the secretary of the National Chrysanthemum 
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Society, stating that, by a vote of the General 
Committee, he was instructed to withhold all 
prize-money, etc. 

Cross-examined—He had issued a catalogue 
since 1897, and sold Chrysanthemums for profit. 
He was selling plants for profit prior to the 
Show of 1897. Division 1 referred to amateurs, 
and he contended that he was an amateur. At 
Brighton, a week before the Show at the 
Royal Aquarium, he exhibited in the open 
classes. He might have had a card by his stall, 
inviting orders. An attendant was not engaged 
to Jook after che exhibits. 

Mr. Atkinson, for the defence, said the 
Secretary had told the plaintiff that before he 
issued his catalogue he was growing for pleasure, 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH BOILER, 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


LIMITED, 
Msuipens, NORWICH 
CONSERVATORIES, GREENHOUSES, 


CARDEN FRAMES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


No. 75._MELON & CUCUMBER FRAME, 
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not profit. But since, misinterpreting the rule, mays a 72 t Uirw : = SSS 
he had issued the catalogue and become a trader,| The Pioneer of Cheap, Simple, and || ; : iN cea 
he was no longer entitled to exhibit under Effective Heating for Small 













Greenhouse. 


_The immense sale of this Boiler and the numerous imita- 
tions of it sent out in recent years afford abundant testimony 
to its undoubted success. 


fo. 1, to heat 100 feet of 2-inch pipe Hcy oii FA pot Wf 
oO 


° ’ ” ss hi ee oe 4 2 6 
Nove a 400 ,, a aA » 5 100 
Also in larger sizes, heating up to 1,000 ft. of 2-inch pipe. 
Complete apparatus from £4 8s. 

Illustrated Lists and Estimates on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., Lro. 


HORTIOULTURAL BUILDERS AND HEATING ENGINEERS, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 96a, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


SPECIAL OF FER or 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices : 
STOCK aths 15-02. Fer Box. | stock 


stock sizes as stated 
SIZES, | 50ft. Boxee{ in ee 8 by in} at 4/9 | SIZES, 
8 by 10] 10086, Boxes { stock sizes as ivi} at @/. | 12 by 24 
in margin, 12 by 14 t 
8 by 12 | 200f. Boxes| 5 18 by 24 9617/6 | 13 by a7 
9 by 12 aths 21-oz. 13 by 20 


100ft. Boxes f 8t0ck sizes as stated at13/- 
9 by 13 | 2008¢. oe sa pa 8 by 12 34 a5). | 14 by 16 
9 by 14 100ft, Boxee (i Sizes as Shy at | at 14 by 18 
in margin, 16 by 24 ry 

10 by 12| 200ft. Boxes| +5 18 by 24 at 28/=! 14 by 20 


Srds 21-o0z, 
10 by 14 100fb. Boxes f 8tock sizes as stated at 14) aber 
12 by 12) 200tt. Boxee {2 marein, 8 by 19 rot oF. 







Division 1. Up to 1897 the plaintiff might have 
been an amateur, but he was now suing for 
prizes to which he was not entitled as a trader. 

His Honour—Suppose I had a gardener and 
an under gardener, and they cultivated Chrys- 
anthemums for me, should I be entitled to 
exhibit as an amateur ? 

Mr. Knight—Certainly not; you would 
employ ‘‘ more than one assistant regularly.” 

Mr. Atkinson—His Honour would be covered 
by the definition of an amateur in Division 2, 
and would be competent to exhibit so long as 
he did not sell bis plants. 

Mr. T. W. Sanders, of Lewisham, said he had 
been engaged in judging at Shows for 20 years, 
and was chairman of the Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society. He had sat 
on the Committee which decided that the 
plaintiff was not qualified to exhibit as an 
amateur. The plaintiff was not present, and 
made no application to be in attendance. Na 
man could be an amateur who issued a catalogue 
and sold plants. 

Cross-examined.—Mr. Richardson lodged a 
protest against the plaintiff on the day of the 
Show. Mr. Stredwick was at liberty to have 
communicated with the Committee, and asked 
to be present. 

Without hearing any further evidence, his 
Honour stated that he was of opinion that the 
plaintiff was not entitled to recover. Looking 
at the terms of the two rules, which were very 
badly drawn, he had not the slightest doubt that 












4ft. by 6ft. .. .. £1 15 O| 12ft. by ft... .. £3150 
8ft. by 6ft. .. .. 2150] 16ft. by 6ft... .. 4150 


No. 77.-VIOLET FRAME, 6ft. by 4ft., } 30 /- 
similar to No. 75, with Two Lights. 


CAR R IAGE P A [ D or Gdns See den ‘England. 


No. 73._SPAN-ROOF GARDEN FRAME. 
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8ft by 6ft... .. 318 O| 16ft. by 6ft... .. 618 0 


Cucumber ( 6ft. by 4ft., Painted and Glazed, ea. 14/-. 
Frame 6ft. by 4ft., Unpainted and. Unglazed, 
Lights ea. 5/3. =r 



























G. WW. RILEY, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON S.E. 
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plaintiff was not an amateur; he was | 12 by 13 100ft. B stock sizes as stated ) .44@/. | 16 by 18 

excluded because he sold plants for profit other 12 by 14 | 2008t: Boree| in margin, 16 by ai} aol gt ne ; FT : 

than ‘‘ seedlings.” i Be 

. .—No Box can be divided, and Se 

Judgment for the defendant, with costs, was | ! by 16) Note only 48 contained én each Bom, 0) 16 by 34 = Bi Ss 
accordingly entered. 12 by 18| The above Glass is offered subject to being | 18 by 20 Zan 
in stock on receipt of order. The prices [Ae | O 4 
12 by 20 | are + hart London, ae whence all | 18 by 24 mm be 
‘e : ailway Companies’ Vans collect. | 
Cow-shed (H. R.).—I do not agree with Sash Bars and Horticultural Woodwork ate ° 
the construction placed upon the clause by the of all kinds at low prices. oe 96 
owner who is building the stable and cow-shed. Catalogues post free on application. R 
The district council have no grounds for inter- Span-Roor, GREENHOUSES. LEAN-To. 


ference if compliance is made with their bye- 
laws, but you may obtain an injunction restrain- 
ing the owner in question from building a stable. 
Probably he may be also restrained from build- 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 
THE PERFECTION 


7ft. by5ft.- .. £216 0] 7ft.by5ft 2. £2 8 0 
9ft.by6ft. .. 4 0 O| Sft.bySft.  :. 216 0 
10 ft. by7ft. ... 5 0 0] 9ft.by6ft. <*. 310 0 
12 ft. by8ft. .. 6 0 O|12ft. bySft. =<. 540 0 


The Houses are specially- prepared_in best materials, and 


























aed a Reg istered Dec. 20, SLOW-COMBUSTION | are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
Ing a cow-shed, but regard must be had to the 1888. GREENHOUSE prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
wording of the whole conveyance to judge No. 116,140, BOILE necessary Ironwork, 16-oz. Glass, packed and put on rail in 










London free. 


Builds in front of 
greenhouse. Size 2 ft. 
1 in. by 14 in. diam., 
(eA £2 Ils. 6d., carriage 
ANA — paid. Same Boiler, 
Pee geal fitted with 18 ft. 4-in. 
LA mi * piping, and Expansion 

SS Box, patent Jointsand 
Smoke Pipe, £3 18s. 
L Carriage paid. Cata- 

logue post free. 
D. HORROCKS, TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 


FLOWER POTS * Uzeqzaziea 


As supplied to the Royal Gardens, 


CARDEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &c. 
Best and most varied stock in London. 
Contractors to H.M. Govt. 

J. H. SANKEY & SON, Canning Town, E. Est. 1857. 


whether the term ‘ stable” can be construed as 
meaning a stable and other buildings of an 
analogous type—such as cow-sheds. Probably 
it may be so construed. You should consult a 
solicitor on the matter, who may find it neces- 
sary to take counsel’s opinion upon the effect of 
the clause.—K. ©. T, 


AMATEUR GREENHOUSES. 


‘ 
‘THE TOTTENHAM.” 
TENANT'S 

FIXTURE. 

Span-roof, well made 

Houses. Framing mor- 

ticed and tenoned to- 
" f gether. Wood base, stage, 

re % and glass. 
u 







=», GARDEN BARROWS. 


lin. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s, 
10 in., 19s. 6d. ; 11 in., 20s. 
12 in., 21s. 
Best in the market, 
REMOVABLE Tops, 9s, extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra, 


NAVVY BARROWS, 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 
NOTE.—Our Show- 
» yard and stock is abso- 
utely the largest in 
London, and goods 
“x4 may be seen here ready 
fordelivery. PLaAns& 
EsTIMATES FREE, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
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BEAT oven breading. °° | ——~Thes oe tg aus cy LADDERS 
RE cin ta. 0 a ae bas r= STEPS ’ DS We are, in future, compelled to go to 
Ere rca » £8. 2% ’ press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
=" GARDEN FR AMES, f TRESTLES, if advertisers will, therefore, send their 






' With~ glazed lights, painted In great variety, for 

complete, from 3ft. by 4ft. S ? fruit picking, win- 
/= each, 

Garden Lights, 5ft. by 


4ft., unglazed and unpainted, 






advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 






dow cleaning, re- 
A pairs, and painting, 
LAAs Carriage Paid. 
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= t= 4/6 cach. WN USE SEPARATELY. AS Lappen yea Price Lists post free | Stopped, unless the instructions are received 
(Mention this paper.) VARIOUS Leg from— 






by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 


TUCKER, TOTTENHAM. ef the week preceding the dato of issue, 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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| BOSHS. less, be more generally known by the title of | make by far the best plants in the end. We 
| this note, we have a variety of similar habit, | usually give a little prepared potting soil to 
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but with the dark crimson and carmine fuund | each plant to give it a good start. You may 
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ROSE AIMEE VIBERT FOR TOWN in General Jacqueminot. It is fuller than its] certainly put in some cuttings now of the H.P. 
GARDENS. Hybrid Perpetual parent, and has the same] tribes, but the best time is in September. Tea- 


| sxs are prized by most people, sometimes even 
“jnost beyond the intrinsic merits which their 
fwers possess ; but those who have the mis- 
‘ttune of being under the necessity of living 
(hin the shadow and under the smoky 


iluences of large towns are debarred (generally 
gaking) the pleasure of doing much as regards 
fur cultivation, for Roses abhor a smoke- 
curged atmosphere. Where, however, the 
(iditions are such as to forbid the pleasure of 
tywing the beautiful Tea and Hybrid Perpetual 
\rieties that now exist in large numbers and 
telety, there is at least one Rose that stands 
¢t a long way ahead of all others in its ability 
tthrive freely in the atmosphere in which no 
jers that I can call to mind can exist for any 
ligth of time, and that one is Aimée Vibert, a 
\ll-known Noisette, which has other good 
| ae besides its smoke-resisting powers. 
is one of the best and most effective 
tmbing kinds existing, so vigorous that 
ra when not over-liberally treated in the 
\tter of soil such as most Roses require 
izrows luxuriantly, soon covering a large space, 
ducing its large clusters of white flowers in 
fandance, and the latter are not nearly of so 
fsting a character as those of many other kinds. 
other advantage which it possesses for cover- 
; walls is that it retains its bright, glossy 
iage in winter much better than many of the 
fealled evergreen Roses—no inconsiderable 
.n where the clothing of bare walls and 
Biilar places is an object of importance. Al- 
ugh, like other Roses, it does best in a good 
sition, still it will succeed on any aspect, pro- 
led it gets sufficient root sustenance to supply 
» demands consequent upon the vigorous 
»wth which it naturally makes. One swallow 
28 not make a summer, it is said, and doubt- 
8 to those located where they can enjoy to the 
I their passion for Roses, one variety would 
but little appreciated. But there is many a 
vn gardener who would feel proud of being 
.e to succeed with even one kind of Rose, and 
jongst the not over numerous varieties of this 
lightful flower that will succeed under such 
verse conditions this will be found to be one 
tthe very best. BB: 























THE RED MARECHAL NIEL. 


B already have a red and a pink form of 
aire de Dijon, and now we have what has 
ig been looked for—viz., a red Maréchal Niel, 
| which we are indebted to Dr. Muller. This 
i seedling from Maréchal Niel and General 
queminot, and one of the most useful Roses 
it out this year. We were much in want of 
leally good climber of a dark red shade as a 
/opanion to our favourite yellow, and I venture 
predict that Grand Duke Ernest Ludwig will 
an universal favourite with all as soon as it 
cnown. Maréchal Niel is our most popular 
penhouse climber, and will never go out of 
Hour. In the present Rose, which will, doubt- 














sweet perfume. 

As a rule, Maréchal Niel flowers once a season 
only, and is then cut back to secure more long 
rods for the next spring’s flowering. _ We can 
treat Grand Duke Ernest Ludwig the same ; or 
let it grow more at will, seeing it has the con- 
stant flowering characteristics of General 
Jacqueminot. In this respect it is even more 
free than William Allen Richardson. We now 
have four really grand climbing Roses for the 
greenhouse and conservatory —the deep red 
and deep yellow forms of Maréchal Niel, the 
unique orange and apricot of William Allen 
Richardson, and climbing Niphetos. Niphetos 
is by far our best white Rose, especially for 
greenhouse culture. Niphetos was sent out in 
1843, and Maréchal Niel in 1864; so that both 
are old favourites. Reine Marie Henriette is a 
grand red climber for the greenhouse, coming 
much deeper under glass than in the open ; but 
I feel confident that our present addition will 
surpass it. Reine Marie Henriette has very 
little, ifany, perfume; while that of Grand Duke 
Ernest Ludwig is very sweet and pronounced. 

Pre. 





Rose cuttings (C. R. C. H.). — There 
is no very material difference between our 
reply to ‘* M. O. W.” and “*P. U.’s” remarks 
upon the same subject. Gardeners, like doctors, 
differ considerably in their opinions, or rather in 
the detail of their work, and as our little island 
covers a large area the practices suitable for one 
part of the country might not be commendable 
in another. 1, As to the length of the cutting, 
we have found 6 inches to 8 inches long far the 
best length, and a greater percentage of rooted 
cuttings are obtained ; for this reason, that the 
heel of the cutting being a good depth in the 
ground it does not suffer from the ill effects of 
our usually dry and cold springtime. Moere- 
over, the frost will frequently force the cuttings 
2 inches or 3 inches out of the ground, therefore 
if of the length we advocate they do not suffer so 
much as those of a lesser length. Were we 
about to insert cuttings under oléches, or in 
frames even, 2 inches long would be sufficient for 
us. 2, We have struck some hundreds of 
thousands of cuttings, and we formerly planted 
them under hedges, but experience has taught 
us that beds in the open give best results. The 
cuttings root more readily, suffer less from insect 
pests, and altogether are a more healthy lot than 
those reared up so tenderly. 3, As indicated in 
our reply to the first point, we prefer to put the 
cutting in the ground its full length, feeling sure 
it has a better chance of rooting from the 
greater amount of moisture it receives in dr 
seasons, and also for the protection afforded in 
sharp winters. 4, We never care to occupy the 
ground with cuttings beyond one season, there- 
fore 1} inches to 2 inches apart is an ample 
distance. Even if we had the ground to spare 
we should not plant the cuttings differently, for 
our experience is that if the cuttings are very 
carefully lifted and transplanted in April they 





scented Roses are generally struck under glass 
in boxes of sand, in frames upon dung-beds, or 
in frames outdoors in July. The latter plan is 
very successful, and we shall be pleased to detail 
our method before such time arrives. 


Difference between seedling and 
cutting Briers (Amateur ).—Both the seed- 
ling Brier and the cutting Brier are produced 
from the Wild Rose (R. canina), the difference 
being that the one is raised from the heps or 
seeds that so beautifully adorn our hedges just 
now, and the other from portions of the growths 
cut into lengths and inserted inthe ground. Of 
the latter our ‘‘ Seasonable Work” notes in the 
issue of Nov. 5 fully explains the method of 
striking them. As to raising the seedlings, it is 
rather a slow process, for they require trans- 
planting when one year old to a good piece of 
land, and then remain one year ere they are 
strong enough to bud. As these stocks can be 
obtained very cheaply, it would hardly pay an 
amateur to raise his own. In reply to your 
second query, we cannot understand how it was 
the seed you gathered in December and sowed 
in February failed to germinate. It is not 
necessary to keep the seeds twelve months before 
sowing, although they are often this length of 
time in germinating, but generally speaking a 
good crop of seedlings appears in three months 
or four months after sowing, providing mice 
and birds do not take them. A great mistake 
is often made in burying the seed too deeply in 
the soil. There should be but a very thin 
sprinkling of soil on them, very little more than 
the diameter of the seed. Prepare a bed for 
their reception by removing the old soil toa 
depth of 1 foot 6 inches. Put in about 5 inches 
or 6 inches of crocks or stones, and on to this 
about 6 inches of new loamy soil, free from 
worms. Then on tothis place 6 inches of sandy 
soil. Level very carefully, and press the soil 
firmly with the hand. Give a good watering, 
then sow the seed evenly on the surface, and 
cover as directed above. Do not let the bed 
become dry, and for this reason it is best to 
shade with mats for a few weeks until seedlings 
commence to appear. We prefer an old frame 
wherein to sow the seed, being more under 
notice and more easily protected from mice and 
birds. It is not necessary to have on glass 
lights, but if they are available they would 
certainly accelerate the germination. 


Pruning climbing Roses (4. B. Weleh). 
—The climbing Hybrid Perpetuals require more 
pruning than do such rampant growers as the 
Noisette and Multiflora sections. An exception, 
however, should be made with Climbing Jules 
Margottin. This Rose is a very shy bloomer 
and must be sparsely pruned., Spread out the 

rowths well and preserve all the. laterals. 
hese may not all blossom the preupeat, but 
they will do so when sufficiently hardened and 
developed. Carmine Pillar should be treated 
somewhat in the same manner. The earliest 
growths made this year should be retained tl] er 
full length when pruning. If they have more 
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than usurped the space allotted them, train the 
shoots horizontally or palmate, or even bend 
them arch-like over the border. Some of the 
branches may be pegged down, especially if the 
plant is very bushy. By so doing the remaining 
growths would be considerably strengthened b 
the free admission of sun and air. These pegged- 
down growths would yield some blossom next 
summer. They could then be cut away from 
the plant if thought desirable. 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory.— The late Chrysanths- 
mums will in many places be earlier than usual. 
Our Lincolns, though kept as cool as possible, 
with air on all night, are showing colour. This 
is one of the best yellow decoration kinds, and 
also for cutting, for it is necessary that a good 
cutting flower should have a stiff, straight stem. 
Lincoln also is good for small pot work, and it 
retains its foliage to the last, if not starved for 
want of water. Provision should be made for 
filling up the space now occupied by the Chrys- 
anthemums. A good deal may be done with 
bulbs, especially the Narcissus; the Paper-white, 
where potted on arrival, will soon be in bloom, 
and the double Van Sion (old double Daffodil), if 
placed in gentle heat now, will soon start into 
growth. Of course, only the early-potted bulbs 
will stand early forcing, our earliest batch 
being potted in August ; others were potted in 
succession, and for late bloom without forcing 
we shall fill the Chrysanthemum-pots as fast as 
the blooms arecut. Arum Lilies, if well grown, 
will to some extent take the place of the Chrys- 
anthemums, but they must not be pinched up 
in small pots. If the plants are not strong 
enough to fill an 8-inch or 9-inch pot, place three 
plants ina pot. One large plant with several 
blooms open is more effective than several 
smaller ones. The same principle holds good 
with Roman Hyacinths, Roses, and many other 
things when merely required to make a show in 
the house or to produce flowers for cutting. If 
one had time it would be quite easy to grow 
individual Tea Roses into large specimens ; but 
we cannot wait, and so three plants are placed 
in a 9-inch pot aud encouraged to grow and form 
a dense bush. Salvia splendens grandiflora is a 
strong-rooting plant, and must be well supplied 
with liquid-manure to help its late flowers. It 
is better in every way when well grown, and 
will be found useful in the flower garden. 


Stove.—Let Caladiums gradually go to rest, 
as other things will take their place now. The 
handsome foliaged Gesneras are very effective 
when well grown, and everybody with a warm- 
house grows Crotonsand Dracewnas. Both these 
plants are getting common. Ihave seen them 
during the late bright summer on the hawkers’ 
barrows. But in winter, at any rate, to keep 
them in health, they must have a warm-house, 
and to give colour they must be near the glass 
and not heavily shaded. If grown altogether 
without shade they would probably be attacked 
by red-spider and possibly thrip—indeed, the 
latter must be closely watched for, as they soon 
do a lot of mischief. There will be a few 
Orchids in bloom now, and these will add much 
to the appearance and interest of the colleo- 
tion. 


Roses in pots.—Tea and other Roses may 
be potted up now for late flowering; but they 
need not be taken inside just yet, unless there is 
an unheated house to place themin. They have 
generally done well with us plunged in a heap 
of tree leaves over the pots outside, but they are 
taken inside if severe frost comes in, although 
one season we left them out till the end of 
January, with sprays of Bracken over and 
among them after the frost set in. There was 
the slightest possible fermentation of the leaves, 
and when the plants were taken out the roots 
had worked through to the sides of the pots. 
We find standard Roses very useful in pots, 
especially standard Teas, as when grouped 
thinly among Ferns and foliage plants they are 
very attractive. The best loam, with a fourth 
of very old cow-manure, a sprinkling of bone- 
meal and soot, will make a suitable compost. 
Other help can be given when the buds appear. 








* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
ee later than is here indieated< with equally good 
results, 
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Vinery.—If any Vine lifting has to be 
done a good stock of turfy loam should be 
ready. The early Vines should have been 
lifted before this, but I prefer to lift the late 
Vines in February, as the roots do not lie so 
long dormant after being placed in the fresh 
soil. It is important to keep the roots of Vines 
near the surface, and this can only be done by 
adopting a regular system of top-dressing after 
the Vines are pruned. Where this is done it 
will not generally be necessary to lift the roots. 
The materials for top-dressing will vary accord- 
ing to the ideas of the gardener. Nothing beats 
good old turf, free from wireworms, suitably 
enriched. We always use a proportion of 
chemical manure. Sometimes several manures 
are mixed together at the rate of a pound to 
the square yard. Top-dressing with something 
the roots like will be a very great help to suc- 
cess. One season we top-dressed with poultry- 
manure at the rate of eight sacks to a house 
54 feet long by 20 feet wide, and the roots 
soon rushed after it, and we never had better 
Grapes. 


Mushroom-house.—Rhubarb and Sea- 
kale may be started in this house now, either 
planted in a bed or in some corner. Seakale 
will do in pots, as will also Chicory. 


Window-gardening.—Tho best keeping 
Palms are Kentias, and the best Ferns are the 
Pterises, of which there are several varieties ; 
but P. tremula, Wimsetti, and cretica major 
are most in demand. 


Outdoor garden.—In planting Roses do 
not place manure in contact with the roots; 
blend a little with the soil in the preparation of 
the land, and place a shovelful or so of good 
compost, such as one would use in potting the 
plants, round the roots, and mulch the surface 
with manure after the planting is finished. In 
planting anything choice a shovelful or so of 
good soil placed round the roots is a great help 
in starting the roots. Often in planting 
choice things on the rockery or bulbs in the 
border sandy peat or leaf-mould and sand 
may be used round the roots or bulbs with 
advantage. There is sometimes an objection 
to planting Laurels; but we have used the 
round-leaved Laurel (rotundifolia) with effect 
on slopes which are usually covered with burnt 
up turf in summer. Small plants are used 
18 inches apart, and are kept low by pruning. 
The Holly-leaved Berberis has been used in the 
same way on slopes, kept low by pruning after 
flowering. This adds a new feature to terrace 
gardens, and saves expense in keeping. Get on 
with the planting of trees and shrubs and laying 
down turf as fast as possible whilst the weather 
is suitable. Clean and put away mowing- 
machine. 


Fruit garden.—What an advantage it 
would be if all the old trees which do not pay 
for the space they occupy were grubbed up and 
cartedaway! Thereare many orchards to over- 
haul, and this is the season to do the work. 
Example is better than precept, and those who 
keep their orchards and fruit gardens up to 
date, both as regards varieties and management, 
are doing good to others as well as themselves, 
only do the work well. Do not plant trees in 
small holes. Where a piece of land is given up 
to fruit culture it would be better to trench or 
double dig it, not necessarily to bring the bad 
subsoil on the top, as it is better to keep the 
good soil on the top, and encourage the reots to 
occupy it by giving rich top-dressings. The 
roots of many trees must have gone deeper this 
season for want of moisture. A top-dressing 
might, to a large extent, have obviated this if 
water could not have been given. Figs should 
be unnailed before frost sets in, and the branches 
drawn closely together, so as to bs easily 
covered if the frost is severe. In the Midlands 
I have seen Figs when unprotected much injured 
in severe weather. In preparing a place for a 
Fig-tree, dig out the soil 25 feet deep, put in 
the bottom 9 inches of brick-rubble and lime 
siftings, ram it down, and on this make the 
border. 


Vegetable garden.—Greens have made 
rapid growth since the rain came in sufficient 
quantity to reach the roots. Broccoli not yet 
heeled in should have attention. A slight check 
will do no harm. There are plenty of good 
Cauliflowers now where the land is good. ‘The 


best are Autumn Giant and Veitch’s Self-pro- 
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tecting Autumn Broccoli. The last-named 
be succeeded by Snow’s Winter White. Ce 
is not large this season, but a good deg 
this is grown in the Fens, and there 
course, the heads will be larger ; but those 
have the opportunity of judging of both 
sider neither the flavour of Hen-grown C¢ 
nor Asparagus is equal to that produced on gs 
loam. Draw a little earth over the Turnip 
roots or bulbs of Celeraic. This will shi 
them and make the flavour more deli 
Forcing is largely carried on in many gaa 
now, and preparations are being made 
gathering together manure and tree leaves 
mixing them in heaps to start fermentat 
watering the dry spots, if any. No one} 
despise the old-fashioned hot-beds who has 
means to work them on a large scale. 

Mushroom-house also will be kept in fully 
now, as Rhubarb, Seakale, and Chicory cay 
produced there in unlimited quantities if 
house is large enough. K. Hoppa 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


November 21st.—We are now busy prui 
and training wall and other trees, and this y 
will be carried on in open weather till finis 
On cold mornings we trench vacant ground 
the sun gets up. Mulched beds and border 
bulbs with Moss-litter-manure. Sternbe 
lutea is now one of the brightest plants in 
garden in a mass. 


November 22nd.—Selected a lot of cutting 
fruit-trees and laid them in on the north 
of a wall. Shall prepare and plant then 
soon as possible. Cuttings of Brier and Mar 
Roses for stocks have also been taken 
prepared, and planted. These should be pla 
early in autumn, or at any rate prepa 
Among shrubs special attention is giver 
Hollies, and a season rarely passes witl 
more of these being planted. | 

November 23rd.—Pruned Vines in sec 
house, chiefly Hamburghs, Buckland Sw 
water, and Madresfield Court. The last 
fine Grape when it does well. There is ¢ 
one Vine of this in the house, but it has kb 
allowed to expand by throwing up rods one 
side, other Vines being cut away to make ro 
This is a good plan to adopt. Cut down 
Chrysanthemums as they go out of floy 
Turned them out of pots into a cold-pit, 
filled the pots with Narcissus for late flower! 
Some are filled with Spanish Iris for cutting, 
which purpose they are valuable. 


November 24th.—Placed a little more soil 
the Potato clamps to keep safe from fr 
Took up some Horseradish and laid in for 
in winter. Filled another hot-bed frame y 
Asparagus-roots. Matted up the frame; 
mats will remain on till the Grass is com 
through ; there ia a temperature of 70 degs 
the bed. The roots are placed close togetl 
and covered 4 inches deep with light sifted s 
It is cut when about 3 inches to 4 inches ab 
the soil. } 

November 25th.—Pricked out more Lettt 
and Cauliflowers in frames. Potted off He 
tropes. These will be shifted on till they 
in 6-inch pots, being pinched occasionally 
make them bushy. If kept moving steadilj 
a temperature of 55 degs. these will make 1 
little specimens by next April and May. | 
dark-flowered kinds are the most appreciat 
Shifted on young Ferns from boxes to pi 
must have warmth and moisture. Boxed 
last of the early Tulips. 


November 26th.—Moved a lot of Cauliffo 
and early Broccoli to shelter from frost. Se 
Mustard and Cress in boxes in house ; fortnig 
sowings will be made inside now. We a 
have young Cucumber-plants in stock noy 
wanted in a hurry it takes 1 long time to 
them at this season. lLockie’s Perfection 
Rochford Market are the best. We have 
gathering a lot of good Mushrooms | 
round the edges of the old Melon and Ct 
ber-beds. 








Brigeron speciosus.—This is one of the ver 
perennials in the open that continues to give a few 
The growth made by this species this year in good | 
soil has been really remarkable, and, as is natura 
the growth ig abundant, the flowers appear also i 
profusion, 
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FERNS. 
RESTING FERNS. 


THERE are many Ferns which, though not 
deciduous, are much better kept quite cool and 
dormant during the winter. I have found in 
several instances that those kept in a warm 
growing temperature will continue to make 
fronds throughout the autumn, but when spring 
comes they have exhausted all their strength, 
and cannot make the vigorous spring growth 
which is natural to them. In some cases I 
have found that giving too much warmth 
during the autumn and winter has proved fatal. 
I may mention Pteris scaberula as an instance. 
Although this beautiful Fern will make better 
growth by giving a little extra warmth during 
the spring, when it is natural for it to be ina 
state of active growth, it is almost certain death 
to keep it in a warm-house after it has com- 
pleted its season’s growth. When good plants 
of the varieties of P. serrulata and P. cretica 
are required for early spring it is better to 
select plants with strong crowns and keep them 
dormant until, say, February, and then if given 
a good start in heat they will soon overtake 
those that have been growing throughout the 
winter. Of course this does not apply to young 
seedlings; these must always be kept going 
until they have made good crowns. Gleich- 
enias are another class which it is absolutely 
necessary to keep cool during the winter. I 
like to avoid frost, though they will stand a 
few degrees. There is perhaps no other class 
of Ferns which bafiles the ordinary cultivator 
more than these. They love a cool, moist 
bottom with plenty of light and air above. In 
many instances it is difficult to provide this 
during the summer, as to give them sufficient 
light means to expose them to the sun. An 
old-fashioned, deep brick-pit, where the lights 
can be tilted so as to let in light and air and at 
the same time exclude the direct rays of the 
sun, suits them well, or, better still, a lean-to 
house with a northern aspect. 

Many of the Adiantums which are required 
for spring use will be better if partly dried off 
and kept just above freezing-point. If the 
roots are kept healthy they will start away 
vigorously if given warmth early in the year. 
All the old fronds should be removed previous 
to starting them, and it is necessary to be 
careful with regard to watering until they have 
begun to grow. Cyrtomium falcatum, one of 
our most useful Ferns for decoration, will con- 
tinue to grow throughout the winter, but those 
with strong crowns, if rested during the winter, 
will, when started in warmth, throw up strong 
fronds, and soon make well furnished plants. 
Lomaria gibba, although naturally evergreen, 
may be dried off early in the autumn—that is, 
provided the plants are well established and 
have strong crowns. The roots must be in good 
order, and while they are kept cool the crowns 
must be quite dry. With good treatment they 
soon make well furnished plants when started 
early in the year. 

With all Ferns in a dormant state it is 
essential to avoid wetting the crowns, and to 
keep them sufficiently moist at the roots to 
prevent shrivelling. I believe our British 
Ferns would be much more popular if those who 
attempt their culture would study their natural 
requirements. When grown in pots they often 
continue to grow late in the autumn, and are 
sure to suffer more or less if we get frosty 
weather. Generally when growing in their 
natural habitats they are not only protected by 
their own old fronds, but other leaves, etc., 
help to cover and protect them, and this is one 
important point which many who attempt their 
culture quite overlook, 


suitable for anything larger than a 44-inch pot, 
but under good treatment it makes a fine plant 
in this, and may be also recommended for small 
pots. Two other varieties which closely resem- 
ble the above are B. polypodioides and B. 
glandulosum, ‘These are equally useful, the 
latter especially, as it grows taller, and when 
well exposed the bronzy-red tint in the young 
fronds is very bright. It is only when grown 
on freely from the time the seedlings are 
raised that these Blechnums make usefual plants. 
Once let them get stunted or pot-bound they 
rarely make satisfactory growth afterwards.— 





GOURDS AS CLIMBERS. 


THE Gourd, as our illustration reveals, is a useful 
plant for producing picturesque effect in the 





Gourds over a pole in the Royal Gardens, Kew. 
From a photograph by G. A. Champion. 


garden. Many of them when ripening, and after 
they are ripe, are of quaint form and fairly 
ornamental, but for real utility they are far 
behind the Marrows, the latter when ripe keep- 
ing quite as well and being equally as service- 
able as Pumpkins. All are alike suitable for 
quickly covering temporary arbours, and if the 
reots have access to a good spit of manure the 
plants will ramble freely over anything it is 
desirous to cover, always provided the position 
isa warm one. It isa very easy matter to sow 
the seed in the spring in slight heat, and plant 
out when fear of frost is over. 





Blechnum occidentale.—This is a use- 
ful Fern for decoration. Now that the Pterises 
have become so common it is necessary to look 
for something fresh, and in the above we have 
a most welcome change. It may be raised in 
any quantity from spores, and isa quick and free 
grower. It should be grown on in a stove tem- 
perature and well exposed to the light. Potted 
In a good loamy compost, it grows freely and 
makes fronds of good substance. The young 
fronds have a bronzy-brown tint. When’ thick 
bushy plants are required two or three may be 
grown together, but grown singly most symme- 
trical specimens may be had. It ig hardly 





2 feet in length, and occasionally furnished 
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with small, nearly milk-white berries of the 
size of those of Mistletoe. During summer 
the above plant flowers somewhat freely on the 
sides of the secondary shoots, and if a greater 
number of berries resulted it would constitute 
a very interesting plant for autumn decoration. 
The species belongs to the West Indies. 





COTTAGE GARDENS. 
THovcn the beauties of rural England are many 
and diverse, there are few that afford such 
sense of pleasure and restfulness as a picturesque 
cottage garden. There is no straining after 
effect, no undue exactitude in the composition 
of these little plots that come upon one acci- 
dentally, as come all the sweet surprises of life, 
on rounding a turn in the village road. Some 
of them are very small, for beauty is not synony- 
mous with size; but one sees at a glance that 
the owners love their flowers. Love anda little 
labour are all that the cottager has to give ; but, 
as with the widow’s mite, the work of his offer- 
ing is not to be measured by its intrinsic value, 
and the flowers themselves evidently appreciate 
this fact, repaying the labourer who, after 
a long day’s work, mounts the ricketty 
ladder to nailin the shoots of his climbing Rose, 
and the old dame who, with the help of her 
little grandson, waters the Pansies from the 
cracked earthenware jug with no niggard hand. 
To his credit, be it said, it is mostly the old- 
fashioned flowers that the cottager affects The 
old Crimson Clove, with its absolutely satisfying 
scent, often grows there with a luxuriance and 
hardiness unknown in the spacious parterres of 
the wealthy. The white Lily, the emblem of 
purity, the Lily of the Madonna and of the 
Annunciation— 
The wand-like Lily that lifted up 
Like a Mwnad its moonlight-coloured cup, 

reserves the perfection of her beauty for the 
gardens ef the poor, while the Rose never seems 
so happy as when garlanding a cottage porch, 
festooning the white-washed walls and thatched 
eaves, or clambering up the gable to the very 
chimney. 

One of the chief charms of the beautiful pic- 
tures afforded by some cottage gardens is that 
the details are few. No extended system of 
beds stosked with multitudinous varieties of 
plants, evidencing the care of a well-trained 
staff of gardeners, but a few flowers, sometimes 
only one or two sorts, growing unrestrainedly, 
and asif planted by Nature. 

In one garden a large Apple-tree in bloom 
stands before the porch. Beneath the tree a 
wide bank of purple Iris is blossoming; the 
effect is perfect; nothing more is wanted. 
Here, in the times of Roses, ‘‘It hastes, it 
wastes, the month of the Roses.” The walls 
are covered with the flowers and buds of Réve 
d@’Or and Maiden’s Blush, while a great bush 
of the old Cabbage Rose by the gate greets the 
wayfarer with its perfume. Here a Maréchal 
Niel produces year by year its splendid golden 
blooms. Here one side of a cottage is wreathed 
with odorous Jasmine, a mauve Clematis thread- 
ing the thick growth, in which the spotted fly- 
catches have made their nest, mingling its blue 
stars with the white clusters of the Jasmine 
flowers. In this garden a giant Lyre-flower 
(Dicentra spectabilis) grows, a good 5 feet 
through, a model of symmetry, its long racemes 
of rosy hearts (the Bleeding Heart, the cottagers 
call it) swaying with every breeze. In another 
a Wistaria rambles up to tho latticed windows, 
and the white Pinks that edge the path from 
porch to wicket fill the days with fragrance, 
while clumps of Campanula grandis, both purple 
and white, and, later on, the Chimney Cam- 
panulas throw up tall spikes of flower between 
the Myrtle-bushes. 

As I write, a recollection comes of a still 
evening in early summer after a day’s rain. The 
sky was clear of clouds, and the sun sending 
level rays between the tree trunks as I leant 
over the gate of a cottage garden whose pro- 
prietor had gone away for the day. The moist 
air was full of the scent of double Rockets and 
Sweet Brier, on the leaves of which the rain- 
drops still glittered. The martins were flying 
to and from their nests beneath the eaves, the 
cuckoo calling in the orchard below, and the 
thrushes singing from the Elm tops. It is only 
on occasions such as this, few and far between 


Rhipsalis Cassytha.—A very curious| in the rush of the present day, that the presenc 
species, with pale green forked branches nearly | of the Soul of the World becomes an assurance, 
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Treatment of young Palms (Gar- 
denina).—The Palms are evidently suffering 
from faulty culture. They may have been kept 
too dry, or too wet, the latter being the most 
probable explanation of their ill-health. If they 
have been potted in an unusual amount of soil 
which their roots have been unable to fully 
occupy, and this soil has been kept in a moist 
condition, it would become sour, and thus affect 
the plants deleteriously. Palms do best when 
pot-bound, except when growing in a _ high 
temperature, when their growth is rapid and 
their roots are correspondingly active. If you 
have a hot-house you may repot now, shaking 
the soil entirely clear of the roots and using 
fresh compost; but if you are unable to give 
them heat you had better water sparingly until 
the spring, when you may repot. Place in 
small-sized pots and make the soil firm. Violets 
should have been divided in September, or, at 
latest, in October. Cuttings, or rooted layers, 
should be planted out in prepared soil at the 
end of April or early in May, and well attended 
to during the summer, when, by the end of 
September, they will have grown into good 
clumps, studded with flower-buds, and may be 
lifted and planted in pits or frames, or left in the 
positions they occupy till the following spring. 
The plants may be dusted with soot, which, 
for a time, acts as a deterrent to slugs, while 
rough Cocoa-nut-fibre or ashes, placed round the 
collars of the plants, would protect them to a 
certain extent from these depredators. The 
following is a list of most of the different 
varieties of Violets now in commerce : Admiral 
Avellan, single, rose-purple ; California, single, 
light purple, flowers very large, sometimes 
14 inch in diameter, with stems often 12 inches 
in length. This variety possesses spreading 
petals, much after the fashion of the Dog Violet, 
which give it a light and graceful appearance. 
Its scent is delicious and intense; Clarence 
Castle, double, mauve; Comte de Brazza or 
Swanley White, the best double white ; Czar, 
single, purple; De Parme, double, lavender, 
with white eye, a vigorous variety ; Explorateur 
Dybowsky, single, deep violet, with much- 
rounded petals; Italia, single, light purple ; 
Lady Hume Campbell, double, much like De 
Parme, but deeper in colour; Marie Louise, 
double, rich violet, with white at base of petals, 
the best known of the double Violets; Mme. 
Millet, double, rosy-lilac ; Mme. Bertha Barron, 
double, indigo-blue; Mrs. J. J. Astor, double, 
heliotrope ; Neapolitan, double, pale lilac ; 
New York, double, scarcely distinguishable 
from Marie Louise ; Odoratissima, single, very 
large, pale, violet-blue ; Primavera, single, very 
large, light purple ; Princess of Prussia, single, 
deep purple; Princess of Wales, single, rich 
purple, very large, often 14 inches in diameter, 
with broad, rounded petals, looking almost like 
a small Pansy when well grown; Red Russian, 
single, rose-purple, very early and robust ; 
Victoria, single, dark violet, very large ; 
Victoria, double, deep violet ; Wellsiana, single, 
purple, large flowers ; White Czar, the best of 
the single whites. A new Violet La France, 
single, is said to be an improvement on Princess 
of Wales, but none of the blooms we have as 
yet seen have been as large as well-grown speci- 
mens of the latter variety. 





Lapageria alba. — This well-known 
climber is not usually seen flowering abun- 
dantly at this late date, yet it is even more 
precious now that such things are scarce than 
during the summer months when flowers are 
more plentiful. Quite recently, however, we 
were struck with the beauty and purity as well 
as freedom of a large plant occupying what 
may appear at first sight a not very favourable 
position. The plant had been put out in a pre- 
pared bed of soil beneath the stage in the 
greenhouse, the growths being drawn through 
the woodwork of the stage when long enough. 
In this position, trained to a glass partition 
between two greenhouses, the plant has pros- 
pered, and some fine vigorous shoots made 
during the present season were flowering abun- 
dantly, the long racemes of wax-like flowers 
very pure and beautiful. Judging by the 
vigour and freedom of flowering in these young 
growths, it is not improbable that the flowering 
of this plant may be enhanced if a judicious 
thinning out of small shoots were adopted, 
removing these at the base. 


THE PASSION-FLOWERS. 


Tue Passion-flowers belong to the most useful 
and beautiful of indoor climbing plants, and 
one species is almost hardy enough to be grown 
out-of-doors in all parts of England. There is 
a host of kinds known, botanists say 120 
species, and a large proportion of this number 
are remarkable either for the size, form, and 
beauty of their flowers, or for their ornamental 
and even edible fruits. Only about half-a-dozen 
species are in general cultivation, their names 
being P. ccerulea, P. racemosa, P. kermesina, 
P. vitifolia, P. quadrangularis, and P. macro- 
carpa. Of these there are several varieties and 
hybrids, such as Constance Elliot, Imperatrice 
Eugenie, Loudoni, and racemosa ccerulea. Every 
one of those named here are among the choicest 
of climbers, the best of all, perhaps, being the 
commonest and hardiest—viz., 

P. c@ruLeEA. If planted against the south 
side of a house this Passion-flower blooms most 
freely, and in favourable autumns it ripens 
a good crop of fruits as large as Magnum 
Bonum Plums, but of the brightest apricot 
colour. On the front of my house last year 
















































































































































































































































































Passion-flower Imperatrice Eugenie, 


a plant of this, covering a space of about 
10 feet by 20 feet, bore over 200 ripe fruits 
at one time, and non-gardening friends 
asked if they were Apricots. These fruits hung 
till the frost came. In a greenhouse this 
species is equally happy, and it thrives and 
flowers freely even in a stove. In my 
experience I have never met with a climbing 
plant of which so much can be said. It 
is, indeed, so different from other outdoor plants 
that it should be grown wherever climate per- 
mits. In southern gardens, indeed, we have 
seen it as a trailing shrub, its long shoots being 
allowed to run over a sunny bank facing south, 
and in such a position the plant flowered abun- 
dantly, and produced a crop of rich yellow 
fruits. It is not so suitable for arbours or 
trellises as for walls, as the heat from walls 
seems to aid in ripening, and to enable it to 
withstand the winter. A southern aspect is 
always best for it, though it flourishes against 
west or east walls. It only requires a good 
soil, the nailing of the shoots, and perhaps a 
slight protection during winter. Constance 
Elliot is a very beautiful variety. 

The name Passion-flower has not a little to 
do with the popularity of Passifloras as garden 
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plants. The Spaniards are said to have seen a 
resemblance in the flowers and leaves to the 
instruments of Christ’s crucifixion: thus the 
three nails, two for the hands and one for the 
feet, are represented by the stigmas; the five 
anthers indicate the five wounds ; the crown of 
thorns is represented by the circle of filaments 
forming the eorona; the ten sepals and petals 
represent the ten apostles, two being absent ; 
and the hands of his persecutors are seen in the 
digitate leaves of the plant, and the scourges in 
the tendrils. Of course, the resemblance isa very 
fanciful one, but the Spaniards were apt in this 
sort of thing. 

The fruits of P. macrocarpa are as large as a 
child’s head, the pulp being sweet and pleasant 
to the taste. The fruits of P. quadrangularis, 
the Granadilla, are sometimes offered for sale in 
the London markets under the name of Forbid- 
den Fruit. P. edulis has purplish Plum-shaped 
fruits which are really delicious when ripe; P. 
laurifolia is the Water Melon ; and P. malifor- 
mis, the Sweet-cup of the West Indies. With 
us, however, none of these come to such per- 
fection in taste and odour as they do in tropical 
countries. 

P. WatTsonrIANA.—This flowered for the first 
time in the Palm-house at Kew in the autumn 
of 1886. Its origin is not known, but it was 
received as a young plant under the name of 
P. kermesina from a London nurseryman, and in 
habit and foliage i iso closely resembles that 
species that when not in flower the difference is 
scarcely discernible. Each flower is 3 inches 
across, the tube short; sepals green with a 
white margin externally, white tinged with 
violet within; petals pale lilac; corona 
composed of two sets of filaments, the one 
‘et being 1 inch long, and coloured violet 
with bars of white, the other set 4 inch long 
and deep violet in colour; column purple, 
spotted. Every leaf axil produces a flower, so 
that a large plant when in full flower is really 
handsome. ‘he chief attraction, however, in 
this species is the delicious and powerful 
fragrance of the flowers. It requires tropical 
treatment, and when in a healthy condition 
continues to develop flowers for about two 
months, usually September and October. 

P. KERMESINA has recently reappeared among 
stove climbers, for, notwithstanding its intro- 
duction over fifty years ago, it was almost un- 
known in gardens until a few years ago. As a 
graceful and bright-flowered climber it stands 
among the very best of stove Passifloras, 
flowering freely and for a long time when under 
proper treatment. The flowers are bright 
purplish-rose. 

P. RACEMOSA is another beautiful Passion- 
flower which may be cultivated either in a 
tropical-house or an intermediate one. As the 
name denotes, it produces its flowers in racemes 
from the axils of the uppermost leaves, well- 
grown plants bearing as many as fifteen flowers 
onaraceme, The flowers are large, and bright 
rose-purple. P. princeps is its other name. 

P. MANICATA is sometimes known as a Tac- 
sonia. It is the brightest-flowered of all 
Passion-flowers, being almost scarlet in colour. 
Unfortunately, it does not generally flower 
freely. It grows well in a warm greenhouse, 
and should be planted in a sunny position. 

P. viTIFoL1A is red, almost scarlet, and the 
flowers are large and of good substance. The 
plant is a strong grower, producing stout 
shoots clothed with large Vine-like leaves and 
flowers near the ends of the shoots. It requires 
an intermediate temperature or a greenhouse, 
where in winter the thermometer would not fall 
below 50 degs. W. 





Callipsyche aurantiaca.—A very dis- 
tinct and attractive member of the Amaryllidez, 
though not often seen beyond the limits of the 
botanic garden. The above species is one of 
the most striking, and usually flowers during 
the late autumn months. At this time a tall 
scape fully 2 feet long rises from the bulb, and 
is crowned by an umbel of deep golden-yellow 
flowers, the latter in form resembling those of a 
small Day Lily. Like many other plants of this 
order the scape, as also the flowers, which are 
each fully 2 inches in length, appear in advance 
of the foliage. The species belongs to the 
Andes of Ecuador, and delights in loam and 
peat with plenty of moisture during the season 
of growth. The plant is well suited to the 
warm greenhouse, 
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Fruit of the edible Passion-flower (P. edulis), 
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Common Pagsion-flower (Passiflora ccrulea), 


Passion-flower Constance Elliot. 
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CLEMATISES. 


Tue Clematises like an open loamy soil, which 
should always be fairly rich, and in the case 
of the largest-flowered kinds even very rich in 
vegetable humus and fertilising material. All 
of them appear to succeed best in a chalky soil, 
and in gardens naturally devoid of chalk or 
lime it is advisable to supply it. A thorough 
annual mulching with rotted manure given 
aout November is of great benefit, especially 
where the soil does not naturally retain its 
fertility long. - Such pruning as may be 
necessary for these wild types (and it is chiefly 
a question of the space to be covered) should be 
done in February. The stronger growers stand 


pruning well, and if they grow up their| 
supports too high and form a thick heavy! 


tingle at the top 
tiey may safely be 
cut hard back. The 
weaker ones rarely 
need pruning at all. 
The Clematises may 
be used to cover 
walls, rootwork, 
mounds, arbours, 
pergolas, &c., and 
in the open, where 
no other support is 
available, rough Oak 
branches may _ be 
used for them, either 
singly or several set 
together to form a 
pyramid. 


CULTURE OF THE 
NIGHT-FLOWER- 
ING CACTI. 


In reply to several 
correspondents a few 
additional notes are 
given upon these most 
interesting _ plants. 
In our issue for Sep- 
tember 17th there 
was a short article 
upon Cacti; and 
those more particu- 
larly under notice 
at present were 
briefly dealt with. 
Readers are asking 
how to grow them, 
and where to pro- 
cure, with prices, 
since the _ interest- 
iig note from ‘G.” 
i1 the issue for 
November 5th. Un- 
fortunately, very few 
English firms are 
geowers of these 
quaint Cacti; but 
most large firms deal- 
ing in stove and 
greenhouse _ plants 
can supply or pro- 
cure. As _ regards 
poe it is impossi- 
le to say definitely ; 
probably from 2s. 6d. 
to 53. for a fair size 
plant. We must 
r2member that they 
are little grown, and the trader would have to 
keep a small stock for a long time before 
securing the sale of the plants. 
ProraGAtion.—This can be done at any time, 
but preferably early in the summer. The most 
simple plan is to take cuttings, and almost any 
point of growth will succeed. In the case of 
Cereus grandiflorus, C. nycticalus, C. Mac- 
donaldiz, more or less branching growths are 
produced. When the points of these are re- 
moved a greater tendency to branching habit 
is given, and many more pieces suitable 
for propagation result. The size of the 
cuttings is not of so much importance as 
with many — subjects. Large or small 
pieces will root equally well, and the larger ones 
make a plant almost at once. Where most fail 
is through inserting the cuttings in sandy 
compost at once. Far better lay them upon a 
warm shelf to dry up somewhat before insertion. 
Tho wound must dry and close. One can leave 





Clematis Mont Blanc, 
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them upon the shelf until new roots show, and 
then pot as I will describe later on. 

Grafting I do not recommend for this section 
of the large Cacti family, but seed is a ready 
method of obtaining a considerable stock. Many 
foreign firms advertise seed of various Cacti. 
Friends or travellers in the regions where Cacti 
grow may send or bring back seed. It will keep 
well, and almost all will germinate when treated 
as follows. Sow upon a compost of powdered 
brick, old mortar-rubble, coarse sand, and very 
fibrous peat in equal proportions. Place in a 
half-shaded spot in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse, or in a plant stove, and give the 
surface an occasional sprinkle from a Anerses 
syringe. Theyare often a long time germinating, 
and one should not cast the seed-pan away for 
quite twelve to eighteen months. As soon as 





From a photograph by Mr C. Metcalf, 


any seedlings appear syringe rather more freely 
and move to the full light. Pot on when a few 
inches high, and treat as advised under the 
heading o 

Cuttivation.—I will take cuttings first. As 
soon as roots have formed upon the cuttings 
lying on the shelf pot them up into pots of 
4-inch diameter. One may well wonder where 
these plants derive any food from the compost 
they seem to enjoy most. Place a few pieces of 
sandstone and broken brick in the bottom of the 
pot ; then some pieces of fibrous peat and char- 
coal, about the size of Walnuts, and more sand- 
stone and old mortar rubble. Let the rooted 
cutting be placed among these, and be sure not 
to pack around it so as to bruise even in the 
slightest degree. Now syringe the whole, and 
stand on a shelf or some dry and warm bottom. 
They seldom need repotting. It is not a bad 
plan to lay cuttings upon pots of the above com- 
post, and let them root into it at will. When 
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the plant is shifted on it is not difficult to 


arrange it ina more upright manner. 

WATERING is important. When not making 
new growth they need scarcely any, and are 
far better dry than moist. Upon signs of new 
growth and flower-buds syringe freely, also 
while the flowers are bursting. While in growth 
a few pieces of cow-dung that have laid up to the 
sun for some time may be placed among the 
surface rubble. Syringing will then convey 
sufficient nourishment to the roots. In winter 
the Cereus needs no water unless the growth 
begins to shrivel. Then syringe slightly for a 
few times. They are by no means difficult to 
grow, but a little attention to the water supply 
is absolutely necessary. 

THE NiGutT-FLOWERING Cacti are mostly 
alluded to as stove subjects. They enjoy ample 
heat, but can be 
grown successfully 
in the following 
temperatures : sum- 
mer, from 55 degs. 
to 85 degs. ; winter, 
35 degs. to 50 degs. 
When growth isnot 
active, quite a cool- 
house will keep 
them safely. The 
two best specimens 
I have seen were 
upon the wall of 
a lean-to vinery. 
At the back of this 
wall was the fur- 
nace, covered in b 
a long, low build- 
ing, used as a pot- 
ting and tool-shed. 
No great heat was 
kept up, but the 
wall was always 
dry, fairly warm, 
and not subject to 
wide fluctuations. 
The plants were 
rooting in a small 
border of broken 
bricks, peat-char- 
coal, coarse sand- 
stone, and a few 
pieces of dry cow- 
dung. Strands of 
wire had _ been 
stretched, from 
time to time, to 
keep back the 
growths, and 
among the latter a 
few piecesof fibrous 
peat and sandstone 
had been _intro- 
duced. Roots had 
gone into this, 
and the result 
was grand _ speci- 
mens, which car- 
ried upwards of a 
hundred blossoms. 
This part of the 
wall was not direct- 
ly shaded by the 
Vines, but at the 
head of the house, 
and at the end of a 
pathway. 

Insects. — These 
are not numerous. ‘The only ones likely 
to be troublesome are mealy-bug and scale. 
Fumigating does not affect these, and the 
spines upon Cereus and most other Cacti 
make it difficult to handle them. I can give no 
better remedy than a sharp syringing with a 
weak insecticide. Let this be at a temperature 
of 34 degs. to 36 degs., or else 85 degs. to 90 degs. 
Do not use it freely as regards quantity, but 
make several sharp and short jets that will 
resemble a forcible spray. Battle against these 
foes while the plants are dormant. Cold 
insecticides are fatal to mealy-bug. It is this 
that makes me recommend so cold a solution. 
A hotter one will kill both mealy-bug and scale, 
but often harms the growth as well. 
we knock off or injure the mealy covering of the 
bug it will die. j 
couple of weeks. Mealy-bug is a most dis- 
figuring pest among the growths and spines of 
Cacti. P. Ue 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


WINTER-FLOWERING BEGONIAS, 
A SELBOTION of the best flowering kinds of the 
shrubby evergreen Begonias will, if properly 
managed, prove of good service, both as flower- 
ing plants for the conservatory and as a prolific 
source of useful flowers for cutting during the 
dull months of winter. The blaze of brilliant 
colours made by the now indispensable tuberous- 
rooted Begonias during the summer being past, 
we turn to the winter-flowering kinds to fill the 
vacancy left by the going to rest of their more 
gaudy brethren. Although not so brilliant in 
colours nor so large in size of their blossoms as 
the tuberous-rooted kinds, yet there is much to 
admire in the large drooping 
bunches of white, rose, or scarlet 
flowers which are borne by the 
winter-blooming Begonias. In 
addition to the true species of 
shrubby habit, from which many 
useful garden plants might be 
selected, we have the more or 
less popular hybrids, of which 
B. ascotensis, B. Knowsleyana, 
B. Ingrami, and B. insignis are 
fimiliar examples. Some of the 
numerous forms of B. semper- 
florens are also favoured, because 
of their free-flowering and orna- 
mental characters, and in the 
several recently distributed 
kinds, of which B. Carrierei is 
one, we have other useful plants 
for service in winter. Other 
good useful plants, such as B. 
Lynchiana (Koezli), B. Listeri, 
and B. socotrana, have recently 
been added to the cultivated 
species of this genus. The 
following is a selection of the 
best kinds for growing as flower- 
ing plants for the winter :— 

B. ASCoTENSIs.—A tall-grow- 
ing, fleshy-leaved plant, with 
large terminal drooping bunches 
of bright red flowers. A first- 
class autumn and winter-flower- 
ing kind. 

B. cCoRALLINA. — A woody- 
stemmed species with leaves 
green above and purple below, 
and flowers in long pendent 
racemes, bright red, remind- 
ing one of Berberidopsis coral- 
lina. This species may be grown 
so as to flower either in winter 
or summer, We saw a plant of 
it at the Manchester exhibition, 
where it was much admired. 

B. CarrizRet.—This is the 
result of a cross between B. 
semperflorens and B. Schmidti. 
The flowers are nearly as large 
as those of B. semperflorens, 
pure white, and produced in 
abundance. It is a compact 
grower, and flowers freely during 
the greater part of winter. 

B. DicgswEeiu1ana.—A hybrid 
raised from B. odorata crossed 
with B. fuchsioides. It is a 
short, robust grower, with 
medium-sized leaves, and flowers 
on long semi-erect racemes, 
very numerous, and pale pink in 
colour. 

B. pirgrTaLaA.—A thick succulent-stemmed 
plant with pale green white-spotted leaves and 
axillary drooping racemes of two-petalled, large 
pink flowers: most likely an annual, as it does 
not thrive if kept longer than a year. Should 
be raised from summer-sown seeds. 

B. rucusiorpEs.—This may be included here, 
as it flowers not only insummer, but on through 
the autumn and winter if favourably situated. 
The tall handsome habit and large branching 
pendent panicles of bright scarlet flowers which 
belong to this plant are too well known to be 
more than referred to here. 

B. HERACLEIFOLIA (see cut).—A stemless spe- 
cies with long-stalked Heracleum-like leaves and 
very tall flower-scapes bearing a large bunch of 
pale rose-coloured flowers. In early spring this 
plant is a handsome object. 

B. IncaRNATA.—A smooth red-stemmed plant, 





An Aralia-like Begonia (B. heracleifolia). 
Locke, Eastbach Oourt Gardens, Coleford. 








which is represented by several well-marked 
varieties, They are all large-flowered, rose- 
coloured, handsome, and useful for service in 
winter. 


B. Incramt is hardly distinct from B. Digs- 
welliana, being of the same parentage as that 
kind. It is a pretty flowered plant, and blooms 
freely in winter. 


B. Linptevana.—A fleshy, hairy-stemmed 
species, with rather large foliage and drooping 
panicles of white flowers. 


B, Lyncutana.—The immense heads of bright 
scarlet blossoms borne in winter by this species 
are of great service both when cut and when 
allowed to remain on the plant. It is easily 
grown, and should become popular. 





B. MAcuLATA, also knownas B. argyrostigma, 
is a stout grower, with oblong green leaves 
marked with silvery spots. The flowers are 
coral-red, and are borne in large drooping 
panicles. 

B. NATALENSIS.—A tuberous-rooted species 
which dies down in summer and should be 
started in heat in autumn. The soft green of 
its thin papery foliage habit and the numerous 
cymes of large pale rose flowers which it bears 
in winter are attractive and useful. 

B, nrtipa.—Everyone knows this useful old 
plant, its large shining leaves, borne on stout 
fleshy stems, and its terminal and axillary 
panicles of large, rose-coloured, sweet-scented 
flowers being frequently met with in conserva- 
tories during winter and spring. 

B. potypeTaLta.—A singular and handsome 
species, which grows about a foot high, and 





From a photograph by Mr. Jas. 








bears hairy leaves and several terminal flowers 
of as many as ten petals, which are red, the 
whole flower haying the appearance of a small 
single Dahlia. 

B. Scumipt1.—A dark green-leaved plant of 
compact habit, bearing numerous small white 
flowers, which are abundantly produced all over 
the plant, and form a pretty contrast to the 
foliage. 

B,. SEMPERFLORENS.—This is always in flower 
both winter and summer. By pinching out the 
flower-buds in the summer handsome specimen 
plants may be grown, and these in winter will 
flower freely. The flowers of the type are white, 
but there are also varieties of this which bear 
rose-coloured or pink and white flowers. 

B. socorrana.—The pretty peltate-leaved 

lant about which so much has 

een said, both because of the 
delicate beauty of its bright red 
flowers and the curious nature of 
its stem and rootstock. It is a 
deciduous species, going to rest 
in spring to start again into 
growth in the early autumn. 

B. SUAVEOLENS is closely re- 
lated to B. nitida, from which it 
differs in having smaller flowers, 
which are pure white and power- 
fully fragrant. It is also known 
as B. odorata. 

B. WELTONIENSIS. — An old 
garden favourite raised from B. 
Dregei and B. Sutherlandi. Its 
graceful bunches of pink flowers, 
which are freely borne on the 
numerous branches of which the 
plant is composed, are deserving 
of favour for winter decoration. 

With the exception of the 
tuberous - rooted and annual 
kinds, the whole of the above 
may be grown in a cool-frame or 
even out-of-doors during summer. 
Cuttings put in early in the year 
soon strike root and start into 
growth. They should then be 
potted into 4-inch pots in light 
rich soil, and when large enough 
again shifted into 8-inch pots. 
By plunging the pots in Cocoa- 
nut-fibre or ashes the roots are 
kept sweet and cool. Water 
should be liberally supplied 
during the whole of the growing 
season, and a syringe overhead 
morning and evening in bright 
weather should also be given 
them. In September the plants 
should be removed into a frame 
or greenhouse, from whence they 
may be transferred to the warm 
conservatory or intermediate 
house in batches, so that a suc- 
cession of bloom may be ensured. 
It is always better to start with 
young plants every year in pre- 
ference to the old ones. B. 
socotrana forms a cluster of 
bulbils at the base of its stem, 
and these should be pricked into 
pans of light sandy soil and 
started in a warm-house. When 
strong enough the plantlets may 
be potted on and grown as for 
Achimenes. This species is not 
capable of being satisfactorily 
cultivated out-of-doors nor in 
a cool-house. Most of these 
plants ripen seeds every year, and by gather- 
ing and sowing these in spring a large supply 
of young plants may be obtained, which, 
in addition to the vigorous growth they make, 
are not unlikely to yield variety, or even a 
hybrid race, as the flowers are often fertilised 
by bees, etc., which fly from flower to flower, and 
so transfer the pollen from one kind to another. 

Those beautiful varieties of the tuberous- 
rooted section, embracing the varieties B. soco- 
trana and the hybrids raised therefrom, as B. 
John Heal, B. Adonis, and B. Winter Gem, are 
all extremely useful, lasting so long in good 
condition. The duration of the individual 
flowers is also remarkable ; in this latter respect 
they withstand the fogs well. Of this section, 
B. Adonis is one of the most profuse flowering 
and vigorous growers, whilst as a dwarf plant 
B. Winter Gem is simply what its name denotes. 
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FRUIT. 





MUSCAT GRAPES. 


Onxy those who study the wants of the Vine 
and can give the necessary attention to details 
can grow the Muscat of Alexandria to perfec- 
tion. That it can be grown well the illustration 
shows, and [ have seen some splendid fruit in 
amateurs’ vineries. Some of the black varieties, 
such as Madresfield Court, can be obtained with 
such little trouble, and the crop is so good, 
that any amateur who can give the necessary 
warmth and light can grow the last-named and 
fail with the White Muscat. On the other 
hand, the Muscat of Alexandria is the most 
delicious of all Grapes, pale amber in colour 
when fully ripe, and doubtless the most delicious 
of all Grapes grown, being of an exceedingly 
rich Muscat flavour. There are several so-called 
new additions or varieties raised from the one 
noted above, one better known than others 
being the 

Bowoop vArirty, which is merely a selec- 
tion from the old variety, and may vary a little 
in shape of berry. So far, however, I have 
never seen any difference as regards quality and 
growth of the plant. On the other hand I have 
heard growers state that the Bowood variety is 
more prolific, hardier, and the better of the 


|developed bunches is essential. As regards 


|give such good results as Madresfield Court, 


| colour better. There is one fault with the black 


have a reddish or rusty appearance when ripe, 
the flavour is excellent. The culture of the 
| Muscat needs more care than the other varieties, 
| such as Black Hamburgh or early White Grapes. 
| On the other hand, where sufficient heat can be 
| given, there is nothing to deter amateurs from 
growing the Muscat of Alexandria and Madres- 
field Court. These are the best growers. 
| Severe pruning to get fine berries and well- 


quantity I do not know of any Grape that will 


excepting the Black Hamburgh, which is the 
best Grape for mixed houses. All Muscat 
Grapes should be grown with the roots in the 
house. I do not say it is necessary, but it is an 
advantage, and if space cannot be given entirely 
under glass, excellent results have followed 
what are termed in and out borders—that is, the 
Vines are planted inside, but the front of the 
house is built so that the Vines can go outside, 
and this gives additional root-space. Muscats do 
not need a great depth of border. We only give 
3 feet, and there is quite 6 inches of drainage, 
and even less depth would suffice if it is difficult 
to give the maximum stated. On the other 
hand, the best Muscats are those in good shallow 
borders with the roots close to the surface. 


flesh is very juicy, rich, and not gritty. My 
best fruits are produced on bush and pyra- 
mid trees. It forms a natural pyramid with 
little pruning and bears freely. I find it does 
best on the Pear-stock, though this does not 
apply to all soils, as in the south I have noticed 
excellent results on the Quince. Being a com- 
pact grower it does not run to wood on the 
natural stock, like some varieties. Its season is 
Christmas, when we have none too many good 
Pears.—H. 





NOTES ON INDOOR PEACHES, 


Now that the Chrysanthemum season, so far as 
the exhibition flowers are concerned, is nearly 
past, the fruit-grower’s thoughts settle down 
to the preparation of his trees for another year, 
and where Peaches and Nectarines are repre- 
sented in fairly large numbers there is a deal 
of work to get through between the present and 
the early spring months. Almost invariably 
there are some trees that need attention at the 
roots from one cause or another. With me it 
is required in the suppression of strong growth 
that comes from deep root-action. This ia 
some gardens is a source of a great deal of 
heavy labour, and tempts one to ask why roots 


Here they get more warmth and the berries|of trees have such a tendency to ramble away 





two, but it isa mere question of good cultivation. 
Another type is the | 

TorreNHAM Muscat, which is a fine form of | 
the Alexandria, as is also the less known 




































































































































































Tynnincuam Muscat, which is, doubtless, a | 


seedling. There are others distinct from the 
Alexandria variety. The 

Canon Hatt Muscat, one of the largest 
berried Grapes grown, is a beautiful form, 
but few can grow it to perfection. It sets 
badly and needs the best culture, and ig the 
last variety I would advise amateurs to grow. 
The 

Ryton Muscar is a near relative of the old 
variety. 1 have referred to the excellent 

MADRESFIELD Court, and this is the best 
Black Muscat. Any amateur can grow it, as it 
has a fine bunch and berries, and the latter 
colour grandly and set well. Indeed, amateurs 
who give good culture need not hesitate in grow- 
ing this excellent Grape, the only fear being that 
they may crop it too freely. As the Madresfield 
bears so much it needs severe thinning, and not 
to over-crop Vines during the first two or three 
years. There is the Black Muscat, which is 
anything but a good amateur’s variety. It does 
not set well, and needs much heat, whereas the 
Madresfield can be grown with Black Hamburgh, 
needing less warmth than any Muscat grown. 
On the other hand, it may be grown on the 
Hamburgh stock, as it gives better results, but 
it cannot be termed a good grower. 

Mrs. Prxcr’s Back Muscatisa very distinct 
Grape and valuable for its late keeping, but it 
is not the best grower. I have seen this variety 
very fine in some collections, but few Grapes 
can equal it in flavour, and though the berries 


|moisture at the roots. Of course, this can be 


variety that does not affect the Muscat of Alexan- 





finishing stage if the Vines are given too much 





from borders over which gardeners take so 
much trouble, and in which so many ingre- 


| dria—that is, the berries crae badly just at the|dients, natural and artificial, are incorporated. 


This tendency to ramble seems particularly 


strong where the subsoil is of a clayey nature, 


and, unless concrete 
bottoms are provided, 
I find it impossible to 
keep the roots from 
penetrating deeply. 
What the chemieal cor - 
stituents of clayey suk- 
coils are I cannot say, 
but there seems to be 
an attraction in them 
for roots of fruit-trees 
almost or quite as 
strong as that of leaf- 
mould naturally depos- 
ited on the surface or 
placed there for their 
benefit. Possibly some 
of jour readers may 
give some explanation 
relative to the attrac- 
tion of sub-soils for 
roots. Sachsoil brought 
nearer the surface dacs 
not have the same in- 
fluence ; indeed, roots 
would seem to avoid 
rather than utilise such 








Grape Muscat of Alexandria. 


prevented. We have Madresfield Court Vines, | 
finish well; but the border is full south, well 


nearly ripe we cover the outside borders with 


important to get a good set. This does not 


trouble in cultivation. They need room, should 


house well ventilated, with a full, sloping roof. 
I prefer to plant in the spring, and to make 
only a small border at the start. Treated thus, 
even from a market point of view, these varie- 
ties are profitable. W. 








Pear Zephirin Gregoire.—This is a 
small fruit, and doubtless will not find favour 
with many on that account. This year my 
fruits are larger than usual and of excellent 
quality. It is worth a place where high quality 
lis studied, as the fruits are delicious and not 
unlike a Passe Colmar in appearance. The 





} 


a provision. In bor- 
ders neglected both in 
the manner of noisture 
and surface mulching 
in summer the natural conclusion would be 


thirty years old, in outside border, and these| that the roots penetrated deeply in search of 


moisture, but such an argument cannot hold 


raised and drained, and when the Grapes are! good when the weekly routine of syringing and 


watering is rigorously carried out. It is only 


corrugated zinc sheets, and treated thus never | too true that the resultant strong growth from 
get bad berries. Of course, the Grapes when|deep root action is fatal to regular and full 
cracked soon decay, so that cracking is a bad | crops, and the only alternative that remains 
thing. It is best to prevent it than to arrest its | for securing such desirable ends is to periodically 
course. Other plants should not be grown with | examine and shorten the thong-like roots that 
Muscat Grapes—at least with the white kind—as/are responsible for the vigorous shoots made 
more warmth is a necessity, and less moisture | during summer when left alone. 


The value of lime-refuse has been so often 


apply to the Madresfield; we grow this in|repeated by the many practical contributors 
mixed houses. With ample heating appliances|to GarDENING that it would seem almost 
Muscats give a splendid return, and they are of | superfluous to further extol its virtues. Not 
such fine quality that they are worth extra| one word has been advanced in favour of lime- 


refuse that it does not deserve in the cultiva- 


be planted quite 3 feet to 4 feet apart, and in a/tion of stone fruits. I had a case in point 


lately when removing some fairly large Peach- 
trees from one house to another. One had been 
i a two years since and a good quantity of 
ime had been used; the other had been 
planted mostly in new maiden loam without 
any addition ; and while one had abundance of 
fibrous roots, the other had large fleshy ones 
rambling away in search of something the new 
loam did not contain. This is a proof of the 
value of lime for the production of fibrous roots, 
and in the maintenance of these, good crops of 
fine fruits follow when the daily routine 
is duly attended to. At this time of year 
there is a tendency to allow the fruit 





Plants that are too frequently neglected and 


| Soil it is surprising how quickly the plants 
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borders to become unduly dry, and although 
this may not absolutely explain bud-dropping 
in spring, it no doubt accounts for some of it 
in many cases. A dry border in winter is 
entirely opposed to natural laws, although it 
would scarcely be prudent to follow up natural 
courses in the matter of watering indoor borders 
in winter. At the same time, a uniform state 
of moisture can be maintained without much 
ifort in winter, and is certainly needed when 
one considers the short period in which trees 
are dormant between the fall of the leaf and the 
movement of the sap and buds in winter. 

I have almost as great faith in the virtues of 
burnt refuse for fruit-trees as lime, and invari- 
ably give a dressing to the surface in winter if 
there is no need for deeper excavations. In 
root treatment this is always mixed with the 
soil in the course of filling in. There is a 
distinct advantage in carrying out all planting 
and root-pruning of Peaches and Nectarines in 
the autumn or early winter. By early attention 
the trees invariably make some root growth, 
and this at once constitutes semi-establishment, 
which ensures a better prospect for the future. 
A light crop can often be taken the following 
year without any material disadvantage. On 
the other hand, by late winter planting the pros- 
pects of a crop are not a safe prediction, and 
the growth on trees hampered with the strain 
of fruit-bearing is not such as to raise very good 
hopes of a profitable one the following season. 
In the autumn of last year I had occasion to 
remove a large tree of Waterloo Peach from the 
early house, where it had ceased to be profitable 
for forcing, and was agreeably surprised in the 
spring to find it had retained and actually 
developed almost every flower-bud in the cooler 
house in which it had been planted. Its growth 
was so satisfactory that a light crop was 
retained in the course of disbudding, and its 
general condition at the present moment is 
such that very few would credit its recent 
removal. Thesame remark applies toa younger 
tree planted at the same time, and which also 
ripened some excellent fruits. 

For winter dressing most gardeners have 
their own favourite prescriptions, but, strange 
as it may seem, and with all the excellent in- 
secticides now available, red-spider and scale 
stillremain. Scale seems to possess a remark- 
able trait of appearing in the winter, as if to 
justify the annual investment for the winter 
dressing. Flowers of sulphur play an important 
part in my preparation for scale, and I am con- 
vinced, from continuous observation, that if 
tree stems were coated with this in conjunction 
with other ingredients, scale would have a 
difficulty in ekeing out an existence. - For red- 
spider sulphur is an old and well-tried remedy. 

In the pruning and training of Peach-trees 
there seems a general tendency to retain more 
growth than is necessary for the production of 
a full crop. Few gardeners can keep their trees 
so thinly trained that room for summer 
shoots is assured without any suspicion of 
crowding, and yet there is no need for this, for 
in selecting the fruits the greater difficulty is 
usually found in reducing their numbers sufii- 
ciently for obtaining full size and quality in 
individual fruits. It must be said, however, 
that in spite of this there is no lack of good 
Peaches and Nectarines when the roots and 
borders are well attended to and red-spider is 
rigorously suppressed by the daily syringing in 
summer. xcept for old and exhausted trees, 
animal manures are best used only as a mulch- 
ing, artificial preparations being much more 
preferable, and of these there is now an 
abundant choice. Liquid-manure is very helpful 
to old trees when carrying heavy crops, as this 
reaches every root. Young trees planted in 
fresh soil should have clear water only. 8. 


























































Winter Gladiolus (Schizostylis coccinea). 
—Some plants of this useful plant lifted from 
the border a week or two back are now provid- 
ing a valuable lot of spikes that are particularly 
serviceable. It is one of those easily grown 


allowed to remain too long in pots without atten- 
tion. But if planted out in early spring in good 


recover, while those with any strength are sure 
to flower the following autumn. In some 
gardens the clumps are simply parted and 
planted out in this way, but having given both 
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systems a trial, I can speak strongly in favour 
of planting single crowns in preference to the 
clusters. By selecting the strongest pieces 
some very fine spikes may be relied upon each 
autumn. When itis remembered how few such 
things exist, they are more than worth the 
trouble their cultivation involves, The planted- 
out single crowns always have a fresh, clean 
look about them, and by placing half-a-dozen in 
a 6-inch pot a good display is secured. Where 
ueeded only for cutting, the plants do equally 
well if planted into boxes and placed in cold- 
fravaes in September.—E. J. 





GOOD WHITE AZALEAS. 


For early blooming the variety Deutsche Perle 
is now grown to a greater extent than any other 
kind, but later in the season other varieties 
claim attention, and among the most desirable 
the following should be noted: Niobe, a 
very beautiful flower, almost pure white, the 
greenish tinge being limited to just a suspicion 
in the centre; the blooms are of good size, 
double, and with the edges undulated in a 
pleasing manner. It is also a free-growing and 
very free-flowering variety. Bernhard Andreas 
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OBRRYSANTHHEMUMS, 


EARLY-FLOWERING POMPON CHRYS: 
ANTHEMUMS. 


ALREADY this season these fine hardy planis are 
flowering well, and as the many summer plants 
are getting past their best, the early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums are welcome to fill their place. 
The Pompons, as a rule, are the first to make a 
display. Although some profess they cannot 
see much beauty in the flowers of this type, 
because of the washed-out colours represented 
by them, it only goes to prove how little is 
known of these plants for beautifying the out- 
door garden at this season. There are several 
sorts with dull mauve-pink flowers, yet there 
are many others of bright and lasting colours, 
which form a pleasing display in the border at 
this season. These latter are represented by 
some trade growers in error as Scarlet Gem, aid 
maintaining the latter name because of the 
bright crimson colour of the pretty little blos- 
soms so freely produced on wonderfully dwarf 
plants. Another pretty little plant, not more 
than 20 inches high, isj Anastasia,’ of bushy 





White Azalea, 


alba, an old and well-known kind for late 
blooming, is still one of the best, but the blooms 
are not so double as in the preceding. A good 
late white with single blossoms is Bertha 
Freebel, in which the flowers are very pure in 
tint, the edges of the petals crisped. The varie- 
ties in cultivation are now so numerous that a 
selection is always necessary, and the above 
may be taken as representing some of the best. 
te 





Panicum plicatum.—For the decoration 
of large halls or similar spaces in the house I 
find this a very useful plant when sown early in 
the year and grown on freely. An excellent 
way of getting big Palm-like specimens early is 
to prick off the young seedlings into pans, and 
then transfer the whole of the plants in each 
pan bodily into a large pot of fairly rich soil. 
In a few weeks they grow into huge specimens 
5 feet high and nearly as much through, and 
these are very useful throughout the summer. 
To keep the plants green and healthy-looking 
an abundance of water is necessary through the 
growing season. I find this green-leaved form 
tar superior for general purposes to the varie- 
gated form which used to be more commonly 
grown, but both make handsome plants when 
grown in a mass and not as single plants.—J. 








From a photograph sent by Mrs, Hughes, Dalchooli, Cragavard, Co. Down, 


| growth, free-flowering, and with small rosy- 


purple blossoms. Blushing Bride is a fine, large, 
pale lilac flower, slightly over 24 feet high, and 
a most consistent plant. A clear bronze sport 
from this excellent sort is Bronze Bride, 
partaking of all the good points of the parent 
variety, and differing only in colour. Golden 
Fleece is another capital outdoor kind, with 
flowers of golden-yellow, paling with age, 
and produced on plants about 2 feet high, 
bushy habit. Fred Pelé is another flower 
of rich colour, purple crimson tipped with 
gold. The habit of this plant is not so good as 
most sorts, being rather straggling. That ex- 
cellent old sort, Flora, with its rich golden- 
yellow blossoms, should be in request, as it is 
one of the most reliable, dwarf, and continues 
long in bloom. Filberta is one of the most bushy 
and compact Pompons, being covered with 
dainty little blossoms of rich canary-yellow ; 
height, about 2 feet. Early Blush, with its pretty 
blush-pink blossoms, has been flowering well 
for some two or three weeks. This is anold sort, 
but when grown well gives a handsome return ; 
it isalso very dwarf. Another old variety—and 
still one of the most effective border Pompons— 
is Mme. Jollivart. Planted in good soil, and 
also ina fine open position, its white flowers, 
shaded pink, are freely developed on bushy 
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plants about 18 inches high. Mme. Ed. Lefort 
is of comparatively recent introduction. This 
has pretty fimbriated blossoms of old-gol4, 
shaded red, and rarely exceeds a height of 
2 feet. L’Ami Conderchet is also a typical 
bushy and compact plant, developing soft yellow 
flowers most freely, and of a nice dwarf habit. 
There is also a yellow sport from this sort, 
known as Yellow L’Ami Conderchet. Canari is 
a capital lemon-yellow sort, very bushy and 
compact, and about 18 inches in height. Piercy’s 
Seedling, when accorded liberal treatment, is a 
fine kind, carrying flowers of bronze-yellow, 
passing to pale orange with age. This variety is 
dwarf, free-flowering, bushy, and is also a most 
consistent plant to grow. Mrs. Cullingford is 
one of the largest of the Pompon flowers, and 
when grown outdoors is blush-white, although 
under glass it is quite white. This variety 
attains a height of 34 feet, and is of a good 
constitution. A beautiful soft pink sport from 
this last-named sort is called Miss Davis, and 
should be in all collections. Lyon, rosy-purple, 
and Alice Butcher, red, suffused with orange 
—the latter a sport from the former—are two 
excellent sorts. They are very free flowering, 
of good habit, and rarely exceed 24 feet in height. 
They are usually at their best in the middle of 
September. 

The foregoing varieties will give readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED some idea of the fine 
variety in which the Pompon Chrysanthemum 
may be had, and all those interested in keeping 
the outdoor garden gay during the autumn would 
be well advised to make use of them. E.G. 





Chrysanthemum leaf-rust remedies 
(W. H. P. and Novice ).—The remedy you refer 
to appeared in the issue of the Garden of 
October 1st last, and was as follows : ‘‘ Take 4 lb. 
of whale-oil soap (ordinary soft-soap, we pre- 
sume), and boil in 1 gallon of water. When 
dissolved and boiling add 1 gallon of petroleum- 
oil and 2 oz. carbonate of ammonia. Stir so 
that all is thoroughly mixed. This forms a 
composition like gruel. Use it at the rate of 
one part to fifteen of water, and syringe the 
leaves, taking care to keep it well stirred the 
whole time.” ‘The foregoing mixture is stated 
to be effective. At the recent conference of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society the lecturer 
stated that when affected plants are discovered 
they should be isolated, and the remainder 
sprayed with sulphide of potassium, which 
destroys germinating spores. The worst leaves 
should be picked offand burnt, and those remain- 
ing on the plant should be subjected to repeated 
sprayings in order to destroy the pustules just 
about to burst, letting loose the dust-like spores, 
which, if not absolutely destroyed, quickly per- 
petuatethisseriousevil. Thesolution for spraying 
should be made up of 4 oz. of potassium toa 
gallon of water, and this mixture applied witha 
syringe to the underside of the leaves at inter- 
vals. Dip cuttings in this solution in the early 
spring or at the time of propagation. 


Lille Chrysanthemum Show.—A 
grand International Chrysanthemum Show and 
Congress took place in the Palais Rameau, Lille, 
on the 10th November. The proceedings were 
got up by the Northern French Chrysanthemum 
Seciety, whose energetic secretary issued a 
very artistic and attractive poster calling 
attention to the show. The design is certainly 
unique, and well adapted for the purpose, for it 
is printed in colours, and the chief figure 
consists of a half length Japanese girl, of 
course, with a fan in her hand, complacently 
regarding a huge vaseful of gigantic Chrysan- 
themum blooms of various types. In the top 
left-hand corner there is a circular view of the 
Palais Rameau, with the word Chrysanthemums 
boldly printed in clear red letters, shaded 
black, and this word runs obliquely right 
across the upper part of the poster. Every- 
body that has seen this work in show advertis- 
ing has not failed to be impressed with its effec- 
tiveness.—C. H. P. 


Chrysanthemum Tuxedo.—This vari- 
ety has been cultivated a considerable number 
of years, yet it is not atallcommon. As a late- 
flowering bronze kind it is of exceptional merit. 
The habit is somewhat tall, but the plant may 
be headed back freely in the early part of the 
season. Its blooms are produced on long foot- 
stalks, and they last of good colour right through 





the dull portion of winter. Few varieties equal 
it in this respect, and it isa sort that should find 
general favour.—S. 

Chrysanthemum Sam Caswell.— 
This belongs to a class of flower known as 
spidery Chrysanthemums, the peculiar fantastic 
appearance of the blooms suggesting this 
description. The florets are fairly long and 
tapering, being deeply cut at the ends. The 
partially developed florets, too, have a pretty 
pointed and wiry look, making a_ pleasing 
diversion in form from the more orthodox sorts. 
Clear rose-pink is a good description of its 
colour. 





DRABA PYRENAICA. 


Tuts is one of the choicest gems for the select 
part of the rock garden, where it should be 
associated with rock plants of the very smallest 
type. Though the name implies that its home 
isin the Pyrenees, it is by no means confined 
to that region, but occurs frequently in the 
Carpathian Mountains and in Switzerland, 
where it is found at an altitude of 7,000 feet to 
10,000 feet, mostly on abruptly sloping calca- 
reous rocks. In our rock gardens, therefore, 
this plant should be planted sideways—7.e., with 
its roots in a more or less horizontal position. 
The delicate beauty of this little gem reminds 
one of the charming Androsace glacialis, which 
it greatly resembles, but is less difficult to grow. 
The plant shown in the engraving spreads about 
6 inches or 8 inches, but is scarcely more than 
1 inch in height. It resembles a compact 
cushion composed of dense rosettes similar to 








Draba pyrenaica, 


Silene, but formed of minute leaves divided 
into three or more linear lobes. From the 
centre of each rosette springs a cluster of from 
four to six delicate pale lilac flowers, each 
nearly 4 inch in diameter, which last from May 
to the end of June. The position in which the 
plant is growing is one fully exposed to the 
sun. It was planted into a very narrow but 
deep crevice filled with soil with which had 
been freely mixed limestone chippings. M. 





GARDHN PESTS AND FRIHNDS. 


Fungus for name (Arbor).—The fungus 
you enclosed is one of the ‘‘ Puffballs,” of which 
there are several British species belonging to the 
genus Lycoperdon. I do not think that they 
are edible, and I never heard of anyone trying 
to cultivate them. They derive their name 
of Puffballs from the fact that when the spores 
are ripe they entirely fill the interior of the 
fungus, which then generally bursts at the top, 
and the spores, on the slightest pressure, fly 
out in clouds.—G. S. 8. 

Sparmannia-leaves infested (Lady Amateur). 
—The leaves are attacked by ‘‘ Mealy-bug” (Dactylopius 
adonidum). Wash them thoroughly with a sponge and 


soft-soap and water, to which a little Tobacco-juice or 
some other insecticide has been added.—G. 8. S. 


Garden infested with slugs (Highlander).—A 
dressing of salt would no doubt do your garden good. 
You had better apply it in the spring, at the rate of 
4 quarts per square perch or rod. 


Insects in Spruce-Fir (H. S. Harrison).—Pro- 
bably the insect you mention in your letter is the 
“Spruce gall-aphis” (Chermes abietis). This makes the 
gall on the Spruce that so much resembles small Fir- 


cone, But I cannot be sure without seeing them.—G. 8. S, 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Hardy fiowers for long border (Med- 
lar ).—We think that the answer to ‘‘ M. S.,” 
entitled ‘‘Planting a terrace border,” on 
page 502, October 15, should give you all the | 
information you require as to the herbaceous 
plants best suited to such a border as you 
describe. If the fruit-trees on the wall are old | 
and useless we should certainly counsel their 
being removed, and climbers planted in their 
stead. Climbing Roses, Wistaria, Bignonia 
radicans, Jasmine, Passion-flower, and Solanum 
jasminoides would do well in your warm climate. 
You should make the border now, enriching it 
well and trenching it deeply. It is rather late 
to plant in the latter part of November in many 
parts of England, but in your case this may be 
done, unless hard weather sets in for another 
month. If you put off planting till the spring 
you must take care that the plants do not suffer 
from drought during the ensuing summer. The 
plan which you forward with your other query — 
leads us to suggest the advisability of doing 
away with the row of high evergreen shrubs 
which face the border, as they appear to be 
quite unnecessary, and must impoverish and 
shade the border. There will then be peeps of | 
the border obtainable from the lawn, whereas 
now its whole length is faced by an impenetrable 
evergreen barrier. | 


A gay flower-bed.—I want to plant a 
bed 10 feet wide and about 80 feet long, facing 
south, and having at the back of it a 10-feet 
wall closely covered with clipped Ivy. The bed 
forms part of a sunk garden, surrounded on 
three sides by the Ivy wall, and protected from 
the east by the house and terrace. I want the 
bed to look as well as possible in summer and 
winter, and propose filling the 5 feet nearest the 
wall with flowering evergreen shrubs, low-grow- 
ing ones being in front, with Pzeonies, Lilies, 
Hollyhocks, etc., growing through them. The 
front 5 feet to be planted with low plants, such 
as Pansies, Aubrietias, Alyssums, Pinks, etc., 
with spring bulbs among them. Will you sug- 

est names of suitable shrubs (evergreen) and 

owers to grow throughthem? The soil is light 
and dry, and we have plenty of peat in woods, 
The bed has been filled with Laurels, but has 
now new soil.—WANNEY. 


*.* You must take into consideration that 
the Ivy that closely covers your 10-feet wall is 
a terrible robber, and that you cannot expect 
your mixed border in front of it to remain in a 
satisfactory condition, unless it is constantly 
remade and enriched. It should, in the first 
instance, be dug out to a depth of 3 feet, all the 
roots of the Ivy being removed, and filled in 
with a rich compost. Though flowering ever- 
green shrubs would be effective, as you suggest, 
at the back of the border, with tall herbaceous 
subjects growing up between them, these would 
not accommodate themselves so readily to the 
remaking of the ground as would herbaceous 
plants. Some good evergreen flowering shrubs 
are Berberis Darwini, Choisya ternata, Escal- 
lonia macrantha, Eurybia Gunniana, Olearia 
Haasti, Pittosporum Tobira, and Skimmia fra- 
grans, while, as you have plenty of peat at your 
disposal, Kalmia latifolia, the best of the hybrid 
Rhododendrons, and Andromedas might be 
utilised with success. Clumps of Yuccas would 
add to the general effect by their bold leafage 
and spires of ivory-white blossoms. As to her- 
baceous plants and bulbs for furnishing the bed, 
we think that in the following articles that have 
lately appeared in our columns you will find all 
the information you may require: ‘‘ Border of 
hardy flowers,” page 439, Sept. 17; ‘‘ Planting 
terrace border,” page 502, Oct. 15 ; and ‘‘ Hardy 
flowers all the year round,” page 543, Nov. 5. 


Climbers for house (H. K. Y.).—Wis- 
taria sinensis should suit you well for one of 
your climbers, as the lavender-flowered tassels 
would be well set off by the red background. 
As the position is so sheltered and faces south- 
west, you might try Solanum jasminoides in the 
corner by the projecting wing. This is a very 
beautiful climber, and is practically hardy in 
the south-west of England, where houses are 
often to be seen garlanded to the eaves with its 
white flower clusters. It commences to bloom 
in May, and continues to flower until cut by the 
frost. It might not prove hardy with you, but 





it is such a charming thing that it is worth 
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giving it a trial. Clematis montana and C. 
Flammula are two good flowering climbers, while 
the purple flowers of C. Jackmani show up well 
on a brick wall. Cobsa scandens and Lophos- 
permum scandens are two quick - growing 
climbers which must be treated as annuals. For 
the E.S.E. wall Ampelopsis Veitchi is the best 
Virginian Creeper, as it adheres closely to the 
masonry, without requiring any training or 
support, which A. hederacea does not. We fear 
we can give you but little hope of turning 
your sloping bank of poor clay into a satisfac- 
tory Rose-bed. Roses could not be expected to 
flourish where, as you admit, everything gets 
burnt up. Even if you remade the bed we do 
not think they would succeed, as the slope and 
the southern exposure would render it almost 
impossible to keep the roots from being parched 
in the summer heats. You might plant the bank 
with St. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum), 
which, when once established, will spread and 
flower well almost anywhere. You could, as 
you suggest, plant a hedge of Sweet. Brier on 
the level ground at the top of the bank. 


Rock-garden in shady place (Kidder). 
—A shady situation, such as you describe, is 
not well adapted for the formation of a rock- 
garden, the general occupants of which delight 
in sunshine and a deep and moist root-run. 
However, there are some subjects that would 
doubtless succeed in such a spot. If given a 
peaty soil Cypripedium spectabile and Trillium 
grandiflorum should do well in the lower levels, 
while Anemones in variety might be planted, 
such as_A, apennina, A. blanda, A. angulosa, 
A. Hepatica, A. nemorosa, A. ranunculoides, 
A. Robinsoniana, A. stellata, and A. sylvestris. 
Other plants that could be tried are Androsace 
glacialis, Arenaria balearica, Aczena_ micro- 
phylla, Cyclamens, Dondia epipactis, Erodium 
Richardi, Hpimediums of sorts, especially E. 
pinnatum, in the larger spaces, Erpetion reni- 
forme, Haberlea rhodopensis, Horminum pyre- 
naicum, Houstonia serpyllifolia, and H. ccerulea; 
dwarf Hypericums, Megasea cordifolia, Mer- 
tensia virginica, Omphalodes verna, Poly- 
gala chamebuxus, Polygonum vaccinifolium, 
Primulas (in variety), Pulmonaria officinalis, 
Rhexia virginica, Saxifraga Geum, 8. Huetti, 
8S. Fortunei, S. mutata, 8S. granulata, S. 
umbrosa, and 8. Wallacei, Shortia galacifolia, 
Ramondia pyrenaica, Tiarella cordifolia, 
Tunica saxifraga, and Viola cucullata, with 
its white variety. Haberlea rhodopensis and 
Ramondia pyrenaica should be planted perpen- 
dicularly between rocks where their roots are 
able to run back and enter deep, moist soil 


behind. 


LATE ROSE REPLIES. 

Hardy red climbing Rose for cold- 
house (/. Dixon ).—Reine Marie Henriette is 
about the best red climber for such a purpose, 
but it isa very vigorous grower. If the house 
is a small one Cheshunt Hybrid would bea better 
kind to grow. Longworth Rambler is also a 
lovely decorative climber of a rosy-crimson 
colour ; its flowers, however, are not very double. 
Pot-grown plants would be the best to procure, 
and although such plants can be planted at any 
time the present month would be most suitable, 


Treatment of Roses (Cheshire ).—It is 
not necessary todo as you suggest. If there 
are many standard Teas in your consignment 
we should recommend you to heal them in under 
the shelter of a north hedge or wall until the 
spring, but bushes and climbers would be best 
planted out at once. If sharp frosts threaten 
you should earth up the plants as you would 
Potatoes. 


Tea-scented and Polyantha Roses 
in pots (fens).—It would be advisable to 
remove your plants from the ashes outside, and 
stand them inacold-frameuponanash bottom, pre- 
paratory to introducing them to the greenhouse. 
Give abundance of air, but protect from heavy 
raing and early frosts. It is too late now to re- 
pot Roses required for early forcing. You do not 
say how long your plants have been in their 
present pots, neither of what size the latter are. 
You should examine the crocks and clear them 
of any soil, so that drainage is made perfect. 
Also a top-dressing may be needful if plants 
have been more than twelve months in their 
present pots. You can repot the plants about 
April after the first growth has matured, 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 

Trees for shade (H. C. Wright).—Asa 
good shade-tree is desired we should certainly 
recommend what you term the Acacia, but 
which really is the Robinia, in preference to the 
spring - blooming Cherries, Almonds, and 
Pyruses, beautiful as these are when flowering, 
to the winter-flowering Witch Hazel and to 
Keeleurteria paniculata, while, though the 
Aisculus is excellent as a shade-giver, it does 
not possess the grace of the Robinia. The tree 
that usually goes by the name of Acacia is 
Robinia Pseudacacia. This bears pendulous 
racemes of white flowers, but there is a beautiful 
variety R. P. Decaisneana, the flowers of which. 
are of a rosy-pink. We should suggest that the 
six trees should be of one species, but you could 
alternate the white and pink-flowering False- 
Acacias. You might keep Yews and Hollies 
dwarf, but you would have to cut back the 
bushes with much consideration if you wished to 
retain an informal outline. Berberis Darwini is 
a handsome shrub that can be kept ina dwarf 
condition with little trouble, while Cotoneaster 
microphylla, Gaultheria Shallon, Mahonia 
(Berberis) Aquifolium, Osmanthus_illicifolius, 
and Skimmia fragrans could be used. For the 
position near the wild garden, Sweet Bay, 
Laurustinus, Arbutus, and Aucubas for ever- 
greens, and Lilacs and Syringas for deciduous 
shrubs should serve as an eflective screen. For 
planting beneath the Lime-trees there is nothing 
better than Butcher’s Broom (Ruscus aculea- 
tus). Few things do well under the drip of 
trees, but this subject is one of the best for such 
a situation. Common Rhododendrons, if your 
soil suits them, might also be tried, as well as 
Mahonia Aquifolium, while St. John’s Wort 
(Hypericum calycinum) is a hardy subject that 
is not particular as to its surroundings. Sweet 
Brier and the Japanese Rose (R. rugosa) make 
a good hedgs, as do the Scotch Briers. You 
can easily keep these low. The Box should stand 
the weather well, if it is liberally dealt with at 
planting time. If, however, it is given poor 
soil and not attended to, it often fails to estab- 
lish itself, and is then scraggy and unsightly. 
For carpeting-plants close-growing Saxifrages, 
Sedums, Thymes, and such like should suit your 
purpose. Give the terrace a top-dreseing of 
4 lb. bone-meal, mixed vith one burhel of wood- 
ashes to the rod during the winter, and apply 
liquid fertilisers occasionally during spring and 
summer. If the Grass is kept in vigorous 
health the terrace will not become so dry. 
Planting upright, conical-growing trees to mark 
the ends of beds is not our idea of making the 
garden beautiful, but, if you wish to do this, 
small plants of Chamzcyparis Lawsoniana, com- 
monly called Cupressus Lawsoniana, would 
doubtless. answer your needs. This is a 
perfectly hardy tree, which, as you infer, the 
true Cupressus is not. 


Growing flowers for sale (South 
Stajs).—As your ground is already rich it 
should not want manuring at present. For cut 
flowers you could grow Narcissi, Roman 
Hyacinths, and Anemones for spring work, to 
be followed by Doronicum plantagineum excel- 
sum, German Irises, Lilies of the Valley, 
Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride, which should be 
lifted after its leaves have died down in the 
autumn and replanted in March, the same course 
being pursued with the scarlet G. Brenchley- 
ensis, white Pinks, Myosotis dissitiflora, Coreop- 
sis grandiflora, Alstrcemerias, Campanula p rsi- 
cifolia alba-plena, Madonna Lilies, Galega alba, 
herbaceous Phloxes, if good decided colours, 
and Gypsophila paniculata, whose delicate 
flower - tracery associates charmingly with 
almost every description of flowers. In the 
autumn there are the Michaelmas Daisies, of 
which some of the best for cutting are Aster 
Amellus bessarabicus, A. cordifolius and its 
variety elegans, A. ericoides, the tall-growing 
Robert Parker, and Harpur-Crewe, white, 
perennial Sunflowers, white Japanese Anemones, 
and Cactus Dahlias. The roots of the latter 
must, of course, be lifted and stored during the 
winter. Of annuals there are Sweet Peas, blue 
Cornflowers, Sweet Sultans, and Lavatera 
trimestris; while the hybrid Aquilegias, in 
their second year, would yield mauy a cutting 
of beautiful blooms. All of them, except the 
annuals, are perennials, and may be planted at 
once, 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 

ENcouURAGED by the success of the summer 
messengers from our kind readers, we now 
propose to continue a like friendly struggle 
during the next three months, and as the 
previous competition was for outdoor kinds 
only, this will include greenhouse, stove, as 
well as flowers from the open garden—in fact, 
from any source. The prizes will be :— 


1st, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘*Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 8rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden.” Where the 
chosen kind 13 sent by more than one reader, 
tts condition and even careful packing will be 
taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
secept Iriday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. 
Not more than two kinds should be sent, as the 
object is not variety so much as the most distinct 
and fairest flowers of the week. The name oy 
the flower should be attached, and notes as to 
culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants will be 
welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-wool is, perhaps, the worst 
of all materials to use. For this purpose tin 
or cardboard boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evenin before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 


RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTE. 





Questicns.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiToR of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PuBLIsHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When imore than one query is sent, 
sach should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
um mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception or such a3 cannct 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same questionmay often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience ts gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
camnet always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there 78 as little delay as possibie in dealing 
with them. 


1694—Strawberry Hercules.—Will some one who 
has had experience in growing the above kindly tell me 
their opinion as to its fruiting qualities? I am inclined to 
root it up, as all I get is leaf, although the plants are 
strong enough to bear a good crop. Before discarding it 
I should like to hear more about it from others who have 
grown it. The fruit is said to be of an enormous size.— 
kh. V., Kingsworthy. 


To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are mvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1695—-Sowing seeds of Physalis Franchetti 
(Archie).—Keep the calyces of Physalis Franchetti dry, 
and sow the seeds in a sunny spot in the open border in 
the month of April. 

1696—Thickening Quick-set hedge (Sussex ).— 
Myrobalan is better than Acacia. Get small plants rather 
than large ones, as they become established sooner, You 
may plant at once if the weather remains open. 


1697—Garden tiles (Devon).—You can obtain fancy 
bordering tiles from potteries. The plainer you have an 
edging the better. We prefer rough stones to fancy tiles. 
You can then grow all manner of beautiful things which 
will spread and cover the edging with flower and foliage, 
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such as Aubrietias, Alyssum, Arabis, White Pinks, Saxi- 
frages of many sorts, including London Pride, Oampanula 
cespitosa, dwarf Phloxes, Tufted Pansies, and many other 


charming flowers. 


1698—Roses (H. J. S.).—Roses are good or bad 
according to the place they are got from, but what is 
deficient in both countries is any serious effort to get Roses 


on their natural roots. 


1699—Is the Tomato a vegetable ora fruit ? 


(Lawton ).—Of course it is a fruit, but is more used as a 
vegetable than for dessert, although its use as a fruit is 
extending. You can show it in either division at the 
exhibition. 

1700—Acacias (Busybody).—Acacias vary so much, 
and need such widely different treatment that we must 
ask you to forward a piece of growth and say the colour 
of flowers. Meantime, keep the plant in a warm room 
and do not over water. It may be that yours is one 
of the deciduous species. So many of these are called 
“*Thorny Acacias.” 


1701—Tecoma Smithi (4. A.).—This is by no means 
di*icult to grow, and we know of many instances where 
the result has been most pleasing. Several fail though 
using too large pots and very righ compost. Let it 
become root-bound, and feed with plenty of weak liquid- 
manure after the flower-buds appear. It needs more 
heat than Chrysanthemums. 

1702—Heating apparatus (Anxious Inquirer).— 
You cannot do better than use the heating apparatus 
named in your query. They are safeand reliable. One of 
the smallest sizes should be ample for your house. An 
article upon heating small greenhouses is appearing, and 
may be of assistance to you. Send to the advertisers for 
a list, and note how many cubic feet certain sizes will 
heat. 


1703—** Black Callas” (7. Taylor).—Yes, there are 
“Black Callas.” The correct name is Arum palwstinum, 
sometimes called Arum sanctum. It was introduced from 
Jerusalem in 1864. The spathe is 7 inches to 1l inches 
long, blotched and spotted with purple outside, and a rich 
velvety-black inside, with a shade of yellowish-white at 
base of the tube. It requires greenhouse treatment, and 
a rich soil. 


1704—Night-flowering Cacti (Rf. N. W. Worsell) 
—lIn the article by our correspondent ‘‘G.,” it is more 
than once mentioned that the beautiful night-flowering 
Cacti (Cereus grandiflorus) needs a dry and warm corner 
of the plant stove. This means a temperature of 70 degs , 
and you would not succeed with them in a house merel) 
heated by an oil-stove. They come from Mexico, the 
West Indies, Honduras, and other warm climates. We do 
not recommend individual traders. 


1705—Crotons and Draceenas (Hill Frances) 
are not suitable for a cool-house in winter. Both need a 
strong stove temperature now, and to keep them in 
health. Do not give much water, and keep them as warm 
as youcan. They are increased from cuttings, but your 
accommodation is evidently not warm enough. Cut them 
back early next February, if alive, and grow on by 
plunging the pots into the best bottom-heat you can 
command. 


1706 —Hieicas (Hill Frances) should be pot-bound. 
They do not need much water, and probably you have 
overdone this. A cool and moist bottom-heat ig also 
essential. No doust the plants came from pits or frames, 
and if you placed them in a temperature of 60 degs., and 
upon a dry bench or staging, that would fully account for 
their dying off. Do not cut down until after flowering. 
They are greenhouse hardwooded shrubs. 


1/07—Cycas revoluta (G4. S. M.).—Keep the root of 
Cycas revoluta rather dry and in as warm a place as you 
can in the greenhouse until end of February. Then pot 
into a mixture of fibrous peat, turfy loam, and Sphagnum 
Moss in equal proportions. Add a little coarse sand, and 
plunge in a fairly warm hot-bed, They are often some 
time in pushing out new growth. Many imported stems 
or crowns get injured in transit, or are lifted for importa- 
tion before sufficiently dormant. 


1708—Pears on fence (/. N.).—Glou Morceau is a 
very good late Pear in warm localities, but it is not 
the best for your purpose. You would find Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Diel, and Josephine de 
Malines (late) to be capital varieties, ripening in succes- 
sion. The best trees for a north wall are Catillac 
stewing Pear, Victoria Plum, and Morello Cherry. The 
latter will hardly do on any other aspect, and is the most 
profitable of all stone fruits for such an aspect. 


1709—Creeper for house (Ll. Vears).—As a 
Creeper without flowers, you could not find a better one 
than Ampelopsis Veitchi. This is hardy, self-clinging, an‘! 
stands the season well; but it is not evergreen. Ivies in 
green and variegated forms might be used. Jessamines 
Clematis, Passion-flowers, and most flowering creepers 
need a great deal of artificial support in a windy position. 
We would suggest that you look around, and take your 
choice from those subjects thriving in your neighbourhood 
or in a similar position. 


1710—Cutting back Vines (Stafford).—Prune back 
all lateral growths of Vines; but leave the point or tip 
growing to form a longer rod, with five or six eyes, if your 
cane is to extend. If the full length is reached cut back 
the top branch closely too. The only art is to cut back 
closely to avoid long and unsightly spurs. Loose bark 
is removed for two reasons—chiefly to enable one to free 
from insects, and because of its untidiness when loose, 
You cannot well paint or dress over a Vine-rod to advan- 
tage until the loose bark is removed, 


1711—Pruning fruit-trees (H. P.).—Prune ever- 
greens with a knife in March or early in April. If you 
have to cut them hard they soon break afresh then. But 
rather cut in strong shoots and leave weaker ones, and 
thus there will be no injuring the faces of the shrubs. 
With respect to Apple and Pear-trees, you do not say 
what forms your trees are—whether standard, bushes, or 
on walls. Thin shoots or branches so far as you can, and 
just shorten back the points of the last season’s shoots, 
generally for standards and bushes. ‘Trees on walls 
must have all the summer shoots hard cut in. The 
pruning of these may be Gone at once. All the same, it is 
80 difficult to advise without knowing the forms of your 
trees. 








also cleanse it more easily. 


1713—Preserving Holly-berries for Christ- 
mas (Archie) —Leave the Holly-berries upon the trees so 
long as birds do not eat them. They will keep far better 
so, and last until the following midsummer. But when 
once thrushes arid blackbirds attack the berries they will 
be consumed in a few days. Watch, and when such 
occurs cut off branches and stick into mcist soil in a cellar 


or shed, giving the whole an occasional syringing. 
1714—Plants for spring flowering (Beginner). 


—If you wish a show in the spring why not plant Daffodils 
of the various sections, and carpet them with Forget-me- 
nots (Myosotis dissitiflora)? The Lyre-flower (Dicentra 
spectabilis), Doronicum plantagineum excelsum Harpur- 


Orewe, Campanula glomerata, Anemones in variety, 


hybrid Aquilegias, the Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis 
flava), Flag Irises, Spanish Irises, the Double White 
Rocket, Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius 


fl.-pl), Lupines, and White Pinks would carry the 
flowering season on from early April to the end of May. 


1715—Annuals for autumn sowing (E£. J.).— 


The following annuals may be sown in the autumn: 
Alyssum maritimum, Antirrhinums of sorts, Bartonia 
aurea, Cacalia coccinea, Calendula Meteor, Candytufts of 
sorts, Collinsia bicolor, Cornflowers, Dianthus sinensis, 
Eschscholtzia, Erysimum arkansanum and E. Peroff- 
skianum, Gilia tricolor, Kaulfussia amelloides, Limnanthes 
Douglasi, Linum grandiflorum, Nemophila of sorts, Nigella 
damascena, Platystemon californicus, Sanvitalia procum- 
bens, Saponaria calabrica, Sweet Peas in some soils, 
S. ocymoides, Silene pendula, S. compacta, S. c. alba, 
Sweet Sultan, Virginian Stock, Wallflowers of sorts, and all 
sorts of Stocks, except Ten-week. 


1716—Carnation layers not rooting (Alpha).— 


There is no doubt but that your Carnation layers have 
rooted very sparingly yet, for two reasons. First, the 
long-continued drought very much hardened the wood of 
the side shoots, rendering it less susceptible to callusing 
than is ordinarily the case; and, second, the drought 
equally checked rooting after the layering was performed, 
because the soil was so deficient in moisture. We have 
found the same defects in our own experience arising from 
identical causes, and therefore purpose allowing the layers 
to remain as they are until the spring, by which time we 
hope to find them sufficiently rooted for taking off and 
replanting. You had better do the same. 


1717—Potting Calceolarias (Anon).—Sizes of 
pots for plants must be governed by the dimensions of the 
plants. Thus seedling Cinerarias and Calceolarias, if now 
in small or 38-inch pots, may be shifted into 5-inch pots 
and remain in them for two months, by which time they 
should be well rooted ; then they may be shifted into 
7-inch pots, which will be, as a rule, fully large enough to 
enable them to bloom wellin. It is somuch the rule with 
these plants to overpot, and thus cause them to produce 
excessive leaf-growth rather than good heads of bloom. 
Overpotting also usually causes the soil to be too wet, and 
become sour, to the injury of the roots. Both descriptions 
of plants like a gentle syringing occasionally, but in damp 
weather there is no need for it. Very weak manure-water 
may be used once a week, after the pots fill with roots. 


1718—Lime-wash on fruit-trees (J. F.) —When 
lime-white or wash is put on to tree-stems in a hot state it 
adheres fora long time. It looks much less objectionable 
if some Clay be mixed with it to render it less conspicuous, 
We prefer that it should not so long adhere, but if put on 
in the winter to kill Moss and insect pests, which is 
the primary object in view, it should peel off in the 
spring, so that the bark might be more free to effect its 
ordinary functions. A good mixture for thus coating 
trees is 10 lb. of fresh lime, gradually dissolved in a tub, 
6 Ib. of soft-soap, dissolved in boiling water in a large pail, 
and added to the lime-water, and some soot or clay, or 
both, added, and enough water to make into a pasty 
wash. 


1719—Pot Strawberries (Aili F.).—It would have 
been better for your Strawberry plants, now in small pots, 
had they been shifted into 6-inch pots not later than the 
middle of August. When layered into small pots, Straw- 
berry runners soon fill the pots with roots, and if not 
shifted into others speedily, soon become stunted or 
starved, so that time is lost. Had they been so potted 
then, the larger pots would now have been full of roots, and 
the plants and crowns much stronger. However, if you 
shift your plants at once into 6-inch pots, use good turfy 
loam in which is mixed a little soot, bone-dust, if you have 
it, and as the rate of about one-sixth of old-decayed 
manure. Pot very firmly, as hard soil is best. Stand the 
plants into a cold-frame near the glass for the winter, 
giving plenty of air, and do not attempt to force them, and 
then gently, until April next, by which time they should 
have rooted. 


72 )—F lowers for beds on lawn (J. T. Burne). 
—If you have determined to plant Pelargoniums in your 
proposed beds in the summer and wish a spring display, 
your only method of obtaining it will be to plant bulbs at 
once. Of Tulips Vermilion Brilliant, vivid scarlet, and 
Pottebakker, white and yellow, are good of their colours. 
Some of the stronger-growing Narcissi might also suit 
your purpose, such as maximus, Golden Spur, and 
Emperor of the yellow trumpet section; and Horsfieldi, 
Empress, and Grandee of the bicolor trumpets ; while of 
the incomparabilis section Sir Watkin, Stella, and Cyno- 
sure are good; and of the Poet’s Daffodils N. poeticus 
ornatus, N. p. recuryus, and N. p. plenus are very 
pretty. You might surface the latter with Myosotis 
dissitiflora if you have small plants handy. Of course, the 
bulbs will cost some money, but if you must have a spring 
display a little outlay is indispensable. 


1721—Filbert-bushes unfruitful (Worpledon),.— 
You had better have every sucker or ground-shoot about 
your Filbert-bushes carefully cut out, but not to injure 
the stems of the bushes or the roots, Another year pull 
these sucker shoots off, as soon as they show, as they use- 
lessly exhaust the soil and harm the bushes. Then, of the 
heads left, thin them out moderately, doing it at once. Fork 
up the soil round the bushes carefully, andif youcan, remove 


1712—T'reatment of Oleander (C. Prince).—We 
cannot do better than refer you to the excellent article 
upon the Oleander in our issue for Nov. 12, page 561. You 
can cut your plant down at any time. We should say it 
would be better in your case to cut it down to witHin 
3 feet, or it will 80 soon reach too high again. You can 
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a few inches in depth right away for acircle of 8 feet froril 
each bitsh, replacing it with fresh soil from the kitchen 
garden. Then next spring, when growth begins, givé 
to each bush a liberal mulch or top-dressing of long: 
manure for the summer, and occasional waterings wit 
house sewage. 


1722—Jerusalem Artichokes flowering 
(Bandon). — Plants of Jerusalem Artichokes have 
flowered at the points of the stems rather freely during 
the past season. It is an unusual product of heat and 
dryness at the roots prolonged late intotheautumn. The 
flowers resemble those of single Sunflowers, because this 
so-called Jerusalem Artichoke is a membér of the great 
Sunflower family, its proper name being Helianthus 
tuberosus. Did it not produce tubers it would bloom 
constantly, but the force needed to produce tubers 
exhausts the capacity to produce flowers. This Arti- 
choke, although occasionally blooming, has never, so far 
as we Can learn, produced seed in this country. Seed has 
been obtained in France, but the seedling product was 
inferior to that of the parent variety. 


1723—Covering wall of greenhouse (Merrylee yy 
—As, according to the representation sent, you carry your 
Tomato plants in the front of the house nearly to the top 
of the roof, it is evident that no great amount of light 
reaches the back wall; hence it is useless to plant there 
anything needed to produce fruit, except at the top of the 
wall, for that reason. You may plant a Vine at one end 
of the house, and runa rod along about 12 inches from the 
top of the wall, and that would doubtless carry fruit. Or 
you could plant two or three Vines to cover the whole of 
the wall, getting them to carry a few bunches at the top. 
Or you may plant a Fig-tree, as that, when it has covered 
the wall, might fruit at the top. Failing these, you may 
plant the climbing Asparagus plumosus to give you nice 
foliage, or perhaps a good Fuchsia or two trained up to 
the wall might bloom fairly well. So much depends on 
the amount of light furnished. 


1724— Laying out a garden (Medlar).—It is quite 
a good idea to utilise a portion of the avenue for an 
approach to your house, and you might convert the re- 
maining portion into a pretty wild garden after a 
time, naturalising such things as Saxifraga granulata 
fi.-pl., Primroses, Wood Hyacinths, Anemone apen- 
nina, A. Robinsoniana, and Narcissi about the tree- 
trunks. We should be chary of cutting down Ilexes, 
unless they are in bad health and unsightly. We 
have given our opinion about removing the belt of high 
evergreen shrubs in front of your proposed long bor#er in 
the answer to that question. Why not make another 
wide herbaceous border along the low boundary paling on 
the south-west? There also appears to be room for beds 
on the further side of the walk facing the verandah, 
between the Stone Pines, if these do not overshadow the 
ground too much. 


1725—Plum-trees barren (H. B.).—As your twenty- 
five-year-old Plum-trees used to set bloom, and produce 
fruit, but do not do so now, we suspect that the gas fumes 
emanating from the adjoining gas-works may be injurious. 
You do not say how long the gas-works have been in 
operation. There are two not uncommon causes for 
barrenness in Plum flowers. One is exceeding dryness of 
soil at the roots, or exceeding poorness, and the other 
climatic causes--namely, sharp frosts, when the trees are 
in bloom, destroying the pollen. The latter there is no 
remedy for, but then it is not so every year, as spring 
frosts do not always come just when Plums are in bloom. 
If the soil be very dry, then a winter’s rain may remedy 
that, and if too poor then the soil over the roots should 
be liberally dressed with manure. If you examine the 
bloom with a strong glass when expanded you might 
ascertain whether it contained pollen or not. 


1726—Espalier Apples not fruiting (Mrs. H.) 
—As you have root-pruned some of your espalier trees ard 
they do not become fruitful, we advise you to try the 
following plan. Leave strong summer shoots to project 
out from the tree 12 inches apart along each main branch, 
hard cutting out all the rest, and all other spurs. 
Shorten these back to 12 inches, and then so far as you 
can tie them into the main stems. They will next spring 
put forth numerous shoots. Rub out all that break 
inwards, and every other one in the front or sides. That 
will thin them one half. Then about the end of July, 
shorten back all these summer shoots by four leaf-buds. 
The leading one will break growth. Pinch that after two 
leaves have formed, and in the winter cut back to three 
dormant buds, which should then become converted into 
fruit-buds. That is practically the best way to bring 
these trees into fruiting. No doubt the spurs have 
become too weak to enable them to produce fruits. 

1727—Starved Violets (#. A.).—It is true that 
some plants and trees flower all the more profusely for 
being somewhat starved, but the cases are exceptional. 
On the other hand, many things under rich or coarse 
culture develop an excess of leaf or wood growth and 
produce few flowers. But in all these matters we have to 
be guided by experience. In the case of Violets, singles 
do very well for two orthree years. Then they starve the 
soil, and are not sufficiently robust to produce flowering 
crowns. Double Violets are always most productive of 
flowers when annually propagated, either by division or 
side shoots, and planted out into fresh soil. Single Violets 
bloom well the first year after this treatment, better the 
next, fairly well the third year, then they are best broken 
up and replanted from the stronger side growths, and in 
fresh soil. The processes of respiration and assimilation go 
on in the case of portions of plants in water until exhaus- 
tion takes place; bet, of course, these processes are 
severely limited by the unnatural conditions in which the 
portions of plants are existing. 


1728—Pruning Allamandas ( Crassinode).—Your 
Allamanda would do much better upon the roof of the house 
than a wall. Train it to wires, secured about 8 inches from 
the glass. January or February is the time to prune, when 
the last year’s growth should be cut back to within a joint 
or two of the old wood. Your plant is scarcely strong 
enough yet, and we advise you to prune the two growths 
from the base to about about half their present length. 
Next year prune the wood as advised above. It would 
have been more correct to pinch out the tips of these 
shoots when young, and so induce a bushy habit. Cut- 
ting back half way early in the year will give you more 
breaks and a few blooms. After that you should have 
plenty of flowering wood. Repot your plant into one a 
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foot or more across as soon as new growth commences. 
Use a compost of three-fourths fibry loam, and a fourth 
of charcoal, coarse sand, and rotten cow-manure in equal 
proportions, 
| 1729—Netting (W. B.).—What you want is the 
material sold under the name of Tiffany. This is the 
} cottony substance generally employed to protect wall 
fruit-trees during the blooming season. But we cannot 
give you the name of any manufacturer at Manchester as 
these do not advertise. Gardeners usually obtain their 
quantities through seedsmen—you could do the same 
through a local seed firm. If, however, you want to pur- 
chase largely, you should put a short advertisement into 
one of the Manchester papers. 
1730—Planting fruit-trees on heath soil 
(M. E, P.).—The leaf of Apple-tree sent does not indicate 
anything materially wrong. A few holes have been bored 
into it by insects, but at this late period of the season, we 
see no reason to assume that the leaves have been injured. 
Probably your soil is yet poor and the trees may have 
suffered somewhat from the drought after so dry a season. 
Before planting further, have the ground trenched fully 
18 inches deep. Perhaps the best course would be to pare 
off 3 inches of the Heather and surface and burn it, then 
break up the soil fully 15 inches deep by half trenching. 
Do not bring the subsoil or clay to the surface. Add some 
well-decayed manure and spread the turf-ashes about the 
the tree-roots when planting. When planted, give over 
the roots of each tree a mulch of long-manure. 
1731—Liquid-manure (J. R.).—Urine is of all de- 
scriptions of liquid-manure, the strongest, and should be 
utilised with care. That from all descriptions of animals 
or man is much alike. It should be collected into a large 
tub, and have mixed with it from three to four times its 
own bulk of soap-suds or clear water. If all house-slops 
be collected and so used then the proportion is about 
right. Some exposure to the air softens and also corrects 
the strong saline properties of the liquid. Nothing that 
is offensive follows from its use or storing where a large 
tub or barrel holding from 20 gallons to 30 gallons can be 
utilised for the purpose. Some soot or guano in small 
quantities may be mixed in say once a fortnight. But in 
all cases apply the liquid rather weak than strong. Plants, 
especially in the growing season, take up plenty of mois- 
ture, but overfeeding with manures in solution is bad 
practice. 
1732—Making Mushroom-beds (W. 7.).—It is 
difficult to give you all the information you need in an 
ordinary reply. You might apply to any good-class 
seedsman in your district, or in Carlisle, for Mushroom- 
spawn and price. Spawn is supplied in the form of 
hard dry cakes, and these are broken or cut into about 
eight pieces, which are placed into the face of the dung-bed. 
The yield of Mushrooms should range per yard from 4 lb. 
to 6 Ib., but all depends on culture. Bedscan be made up 
in ridge fashion outdoors when there is ample stable- 
manure, well-prepared, and after being spawned, soiled 
over, then thickly covered up with straw, or in heated 
sheds or in cellars, a much lesser quantity of manure being 
provided. But as you have need of so much elementary 
knowledge, we advise getting a book on the subject and 
reading it carefully through. 
1733—Celery and Leeks (G. J.).—With regard to 
the disposal of all description of vegetable garden refuse, 
it matters very little whether it is put into a broad, deep 
trench as collected to decay, or is put into a heap and 
occasionally turned to accelerate decay, and then used. 
It may be, however, most convenient for you, if you have 
the trench open, to put it into the trench at once, letting 
it lie all the winter to decay, then in the spring throwing 
in upon it some soil, mixing it with the refuse, then on 
that some manure and more soil, mixing that also. Such 
a trench should produce very large Celery and Leeks ; but 
these may be coarse, and not so solid as less manured soil 
would give. If your seed Potatoes in a clamp are kept 
cool and dormant they are just as safe there as anywhere 
else. Butthe winter is so far mild, and for that reason 
we should prefer to keep them on dry shelves, where they 
would be exposed to light and air, and thus kept dormant. 
Shallow boxes are capital things to store Potatoes in, and 
if not large to carry them in to plant. 
1734—Seedling ‘‘Geraniums” out-of-doors 
(P. Swatman).—Lift the Zonal Pelargoniums at once. 
Pick off the greater part of foliage, and let them lay up 
to the light in a greenhouse or shed for a short time. 
Then pick over once more, cut off the tips of soft growth, 
and set the roots thickly into a sandy compost. The 
empty boxes grocers have raisins in are excellent, and 
will hold several plants. Give one good watering, let 
them stand in the shed as long as weather permits, and 
then remove to your spare room. It will not be wise to 
cover the plants except while a sharp frost prevails. A 
light room, and the roots kept rather dry, will preserve 
“Geraniums” through ordinary winters. A small lamp 
will keep out frost. Pot up next spring, and plant out 
again by the end of May. Keep the Camellia fairly moist, 
and syringe occasionally during fine weather’ It is 
natural for leaves to die as they age, and we do not think 
you need fear for the buds because a few leaves fail. You 
could scarcely have a better subject for an unheated 
house, provided you do not go to either extreme in the 
matter of watering. 
1735—Growing Mushrooms (C. B. M.).—The 
quickest way to grow Mushrooms is not the cheapest. If 
you have ashed or cellar that can in any way be artificially 
heated, and so kept warm always, then beds made upon 
the floor or on broad shelves, 10 inches deep of solid, 
well-prepared stable-manure, properly spawned and 
sviled over, then watered and covered with litter, should 
pring Mushrooms in about six weeks, But the method is 
costly, yet in the end perhaps the most profitable, because 
once a cutting takes place, if fresh beds be made from 
time to time then the Mushrooms are produced over a 
long season. The cheapest way, especially to obtain large 
quantities, such as market growers get, is to make up 
ridye-shaped beds outdoors in a sheltered place, and on a 
dry gravel or ash bottom. For this purpose it is needful 
to collect a large quantity o- quite fresh stable-manure, 
have it turned, and the long straw shaken out and dried. 
The rest needs turning two or three times, just as it 
begins to get hot, and if drying some water sprinkled over 
is. The heap should either be under cover or be protected 
from heavy rains by mats or coarse Canvas covering. 
After two or three turnings, and the material is all alike 













































fairly heated, it is time to make it up intoa ridge-shaped 
bed, 24 feet wide at bottom and the same in height, the 
top being rounded. This must be very solid. Then have 
cakes of spawn broken into several pieces and then forced 
in the manure, then the beds soiled all over 1 inch thick 
with soft loam, then watered and finally covered with 
litter. 


protecting hedge is formed by Oupressus macrocarpa, 
which is a rapid grower. 
a good hold of the ground it is as well to give them the 
protection of a row of hurdles on the most exposed side. 
The ground should be deeply dug and enriched before 
planting, as it is of great importance that a quick and 
vigorous start should be made. This is half the battle in 
hedge-planting. 
should set ina double row, 18 inches between the indivi- 
dual plants and 2 feet between row and row. 
plants have grown about 3 feet high they should be cut 
back a foot to induce a bushy growth. Treated in this 
manner they will soon form an impenetrable hedge, which 
should be kept trimmed in pyramid fashion, broad at the 
the base and narrow at the top. 
perpendicular plants often die or get thin at the base. 
We know of a splendid shelter-hedge of this Cypress, 
close to the sea, 12 feet high and almost as much through 
at its base, that is a solid wall of green. 


useless for you to expect to grow climbing plants well in 
sandy shingle. 
progress such as you desire, they must have their require- 
ments studied during their earlier stages of growth, other- 
wise they will remain stunted starvelings, which will 
never fulfil their destined mission, even if they do not die 
outright. 
be given to each plant tostart in. For a subject you could 
not do better than use the Passion-flower, either the 
common blue Passiflora cwrulea or the white variety 
Constance Elliott. The Passion-flower 
and is practically evergreen, its least ornamental season 
being in the spring, when the old leaves are replaced by 
fresh foliage. 
in comparatively poor soil. 






















Such beds carry crops in about nine weeks. 
1736—Shrubs to form a hedge (Devon).—A good 


Until the young plants have got 


The plants, which should be small, 
When the 


If the sides are left 


1737—Climbers for seashore (Shoreham).—It is 


If they are to succeed and make rapid 


A couple of barrowfuls of rich compost should 


a rapid grower 


When once well established it will flourish 
It does well by the seaside if 
not subjected to driving spray, and we know cases where 
houses not a hundred yards from the sea are covered to 
the eaves with this climber. For quick-growing annual 
climbers Cobea scandens and Lophospermum scandens 
sre good. 

1738—Peas and Potatoes for exhibition (Dur- 
ham).—If Peas are sown in pots to produce plants to 
put out early and strong, the plants should be singly 
in small or 60-sized pots. Kept in a cool-frame to well 
harden, they should be 6 inches in height and very sturdy 
before planting out. That should be in a row or trench in 
deep, well-manured soil, and fully 9 inches apart. Sow 
in March. But why sow in pots at all, when if you sow 
in a row outdoors end of March you will have better plants 
in May than transplanted ones will be? If you sow more 
thickly, say, 3 inches apart, you van thin the plants out 
later should all the seeds grow. To secure fine pods give 
plenty of room and a deep rich soil. Early Giant, Duke 
of Albany, Alderman, and Gladstone are very fine exhibi- 
tion Peas. As to Potatoes, have a piece of ground 
trenched, and bury in low down some short stable- 
manure. Also add wood-ashes, leaf-soil, and soot forked in 
as the planting proceeds. You would find a good Kidney 
for your purpose to be Snowdrop or Reliance, and a good 
round Wirdsor Castle, Satisfaction, or Snowball. <A good 
late Kidney is International, Up to Date, or Pride of Ton- 
bridge. You had better keep your Jarge Kidneys whole, 
and when they have sprouted in the spring keep them in 
the light. Then two days before planting time cut them 
into two or three sets, and dust them with lime before 
planting. Let each set in all cases carry one shoot only. 
plant in rows fully 30 inches apart, and if strong growers 
even wider. Also 15 inches apart in the rows and some 
5 inchesdeep. Do not plant too early, as a white frost 
does great harm to the tops. 


1739—Greenhouse flowers for cutting from 
(W. H. W.).—It is not well to expect too much from a 
greenhouse in the way of cutting flowers all the year 
round. Some other houses are needed to bring on plants 
to flower in the greenhouse if a supply is to be kept up. 
For instance, now you need numerous plants in pots of 
good bushy forms of single and small-flowered Chrysan- 
themums, also Bouvardias in several colours, double 
Chinese Primroses, double Pelargoniums, and winter- 
blooming Carnations. These things need a temperature 
ranging from 50 degs. to 60 degs. Then you need in 
reserve in a frame numerous plants of Cyclamen and 
Cinerarias, especially of the new branching cruenta 
strain. Also outdoors, plunged in ashes, pots of Roman 
Hyacinths and Daffodils. These things would follovy on 
in the spring. Also there should be Camellias and 
Azaleas, both fairly hardy, to bloom when the spring 
comesin. There are both double Zonal and Ivy-leaf Pelar- 
goniums, also Carnations, especially slightly-forced Mal- 
maisons, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Marguerites, Gloxinias, 
Heliotropes, etc., and on the walls Tea Roses, and on roof 
Passion-tlowers and other semi-hardy climbers. Outdoors, 
of course, can be had in immense profusion hardy border 
flowers and annuals. Streptocarpuses are easily grown in 
pots, and bloom over a long season. Ferns, too, are essen- 
tial for button-hole and table decoration. Smilax, fairly 
hardy, and climbing Asparagus are also now indispensable 
adjuncts. 

1740—Upright-growing trees for sandy soil 
—I wish to plant an avenue of upright-growing trees on 
sandy soil, only 2 feet above stream level, in Surrey. 
Would black Poplars do well, or can you suggest any 
other trees besides Willows? Would Rhododendrons 
grow well beside the stream 7—FRENSHAM. 


Black Poplars would do well for the avenue, but the 
Lombardy Poplar is more columnar in shape and grows 
to a large size. In a soil containing leaf-mould or peat 
Rhododendrons should flourish, but they resent the pre- 
sence of lime in the soil. A sandy soil 1s not well-swited to 
their requirements. 


“The English Flower Garden.” — The Sixth 


Edition is out of print and the work being rapidly reprinted, 


and will be issued in November. Henceforward it is proposed 
to bind a number in two vols.—I. Dusen, and II, PLANTS— 


in sage-green morocco, for library use or presentation, 


London, 8.W. 
Iggulden, of Frome, Somerset, and ‘Chrysanthemum 
Culture,” by E. Molyneux, Swanmore Park Gardens, 
Bishops Waltham, Hants, would suit you. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 


sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to t. 
TRATED, 87, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 


Eprtor of GARDENING ILLUS- 


Names of plants.—Heber.—Your plant is Eche- 


veria secunda glauca ; but it must have a little heat. 
Keep it with the Pelargoniums.——R. P.—Smoke-tree 
(Rhus Cotinus); 2, 
japonica, —H. T'.—This is the Malmaison Carnation of the 
true type. 
sempervirens; the greyish flower Astrantia major; and the 
other you sent tell us something about, whether indoor 
or otherwise. ——J. Hdgarton.—Spindle-tree (Euonymus 
europzus). 
2, Begonia fuchsioides. 
(Virginian Poke) 
or flower; 2, Smoke-tree (Rhus Cotinus). 
The plant with seed vessels is probably Senecio macro- 
phylla, but it is difficult to tell exactly from the specimen 
sent ; the other isthe Moon Daisy (Pyrethrum uliginosum). 


Out-leaved Beech; 8, Skimmia 





Miss Clarke.—The Honeysuckle is Lonicera 


E. M. B.—1, Habrothamnus elegans ; 
H. R.—Phytolacca decandra 
Rufus.—1, Please send either fruit 
Starwort.— 














Names of fruits.—A. H. M.—1, Ashmead’s Kernel ; 


9, Fearn Pippin; 8, Adam’s Pearmain. The Pear ig 
Seckle. 
ner.—Fearn’s Pippin. 
state of pulp. 





K. E. J.—Apple Colville Rouge.——I’. Gard- 
R. Wylie.—Fruit arrived in a 
*,* All others named neat week. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. R.—James Veitch and Sons, King’s-road, Chelsea, 
Bucks.—‘‘ Tomato Culture,” by William 





Catalogues received.— Nursery Stock, Trees, 


Shrubs, Roses, etc.—W. Smith and Son, 18, Market-street, 
Aberdeen. 
and Sons, Elvaston Nurseries, Borrowash, Derby. 





Conifer, Trees, and Shrubs.—W. Barron 





BIRDS. 


Food for Jackdaws (J. A. R.).—You 
may feed your bird upon either Oatmeal or 
Barleymeal, mixed into a stiff paste with milk 
or water, to which may be added dried anty’- 
eggs, such as can be purchased in packets at 
seed shops and cornchandlers. Lean meat, 
either raw or cooked, may be also given from 
time to time, and household scraps of all kinds. 
These birds require a roomy cage, which should 
be cleaned out daily, and the floor covered with 
sand or dry, sifted earth, while coarse grit 
should be supplied to assist the inmates ia the 
digestion of its food. Plenty of fresh water, 
both for bathing and drinking, should be given, 
a bath being allowed at least twice a week in 
mild weather. Young Jackdaws brought up 
from the nest by hand become very tame and 
amusing pets, and need not be mewed up ina 
cage, but allowed to range the house and pre- 
mises; the great drawback to their being 
allowed their freedom is, however, their thiev- 
ing propensities, and their habit of carrying off 
and hiding anything that is portable, especially 
if of a bright appearauce, having a particular 
penchant for spoons, silver coins, and thimbles, 
As a precaution against its taking its departure 
at any time, where the Jackdaw has free 
liberty, it is well to clip a few of the flight 
feathers of one wing. This bird will learn to 
repeat words constantly spoken in its hearing 
without having its tongue cut—a cruel practice 
happily but rarely adopted now—and_ becomes 
very attached to the person who feeds it and 
attends to it, coming to the call of the voice it 
knows.—S. 8. G. 





BEES. 


Bees in wall of cottage (C. P.).—The 
Bees that have taken up their quarters in the 
wall of the cottage will do no harm whatever if 
allowed to remain ; it would bea pity to destroy 
them, and, indeed, would be a diflicult matter 
to accomplish in such a position. If one of the 
stones, between which they enter, could be 
removed, it would, in all probability, render 
the securing of Bees and combs easy, when they 
could be transferred to a frame-hive, and if all 
went on well the Bees would next season repay 
in honey and swarms the trouble taken in 
securing them. It is very probable the colony 
could be more easily got at from the inside of 
the cottage by removing a small portion of the 
plaster of the wall as near as possible to where 
the Bees appear to be located. Smoke would 
have to be injected during the operation, and, 
a frame-hive being provided, the combs as 
removed could be fixed one by one in the 
frames, by means of pieces of tape being tied 
rouud them, the Bees being brushed off the 
combs into the hive. It would be well, of 
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course, for anyone undertaking the operation to 


be protected with veil and thick gloves, as well 
as being provided with a_bellows-smoker, 
charged with smouldering touch-wood or brown 
paper, in order to keep the Bees well under 
subjection. After all the combs have been 
secured, with as many of the Bees as possible, 
including the queen, the hive should be covered 
up warm ; in two or three days the tapes used 
for holding the combs in the frames should be 
cut at top, and drawn out, as the Bees soon fix 
the combs into the frames. The frames should 
at the same time be drawn together, and closed 
in with the division boards of the hive, and a 
cake of candy supplied on top of the frames, 
under the covering, if stores are not likely to 
last the Bees into the spring. About twenty 
pounds of honey is needed to enable the inmates 
of the hive to winter well. It is rather late in 
the season to undertake the operation of trans- 
ferring, and had better, perhaps, be deferred 
till the spring should you think of carrying it 
out. But as the Bees can do no harm what- 
ever to the cottage it would save much trouble 
by letting them remain in possession. Should 
the space they are occupying be of small 
dimensions it will necessitate the casting out of 
swarms in the early summer, and these might 
be utilised in forming or adding to an apiary.— 
D> Gs 





LAW, 

Claim for compensation by tenant 
of market gardsen.—Some twelve years 
ago I took two acres of foul and stiff boggy land 
on a yearly tenancy without any written agree- 
ment, but on the understanding that the place 
was to be cultivated as a market garden. As 
the land was so bad to work I wished to lay an 
acre of it to Grass, but the landlord refused to 
allow me to do so. By proper treatment the 
soil has been made good, and I have planted 
Strawberry-beds, Gooseberry and  Currant- 
bushes, Raspberry-canes, Standard Plum and 
Apple-trees, Rhubarb-beds, etc., and the place 
is just becoming profitable. My landlord is 
himself only tenant of the land, so that Iam 
only a sub-tenant. The owner of the land died, 
and in each of the last two years my landlord, 
the superior tenant, has given me notice to quit, 
but on both occasions withdrew the notice a 
month afterit was given. The reason given for 
the notice was on each occasion that the place 
was to besold. He has again given mea year’s 
notice to quit on September 29th, 1899, and on 
asking what compensation I should then receive 
I was told ‘* Nothing.” Can I claim compensa- 
tion under an Act I have sometimes seen 
referred to in this column, but about which I 
know little or nothing? I have each year 
manured the land heavily with stable-manure, 
Can I claim compensation for such manuring, 
and for the other matters I have referred to, 
and also for such crops as Cabbages ?—G. F. P, 

*,* Your landlord is quite mistaken when he 
tells you that you will be entitled to no com- 
pensation when you quit, for you are entitled to 
a considerable amount of compensation, which 
he willhave to pay toyou. But there is nothing 
unfair in his giving you notice to quit if the 
place is to be sold, for he will himself have 
pretty certainly received notice to quit, and 
when he quits he must give up possession of all 
the land let to him, including the land let to you, 
and he can only do that by first giving you 
notice to quit. By withdrawing the notice so 
early in the year he has shown that he wished 
you to remain, if possible. The act to which 
you refer is the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 
tion Act of 1895, a fullanalysis and explanation 
of which was given in these columns on May 
14th and June 18th last, on pages 151 and 
If you have preserved these numbers you 
should carefully read the account there given, 
and if you have not them by you send 3d, in 
stamps to the publisher for them. Your 
holding is certainly one to which this Act applies, 
because it is clear that long before January Ist., 
1896, your landlord knew well that you had 
executed some of the improvements set out in 
the Act. You may, therefore, on quitting, 
claim compensation for all the fruit-trees and 


225. 


_fruit-bushes, including Raspberry-canes, which 


you have planted, and for the Strawberry beds, 
and for the Rhubarb. It is a little doubtful 
whether Cabbages come within the “ other 
vegetable crops,” if respect of which compensa- 
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tion is given by the Act, but upon the whole 
it seems that a claim for Cabbages will be 
But, as you know, so long before- 
hand, that you will have to quit on Sept 29th 
next, you should so manage your land and 
arrange your cropping that there will be as few 
growing crops as possible at the time of quit- 
If the stable-manure was not made upon 


good. 


ting. 
th land, nor in any building upon the land, 


you may claim compensation for its use, and 
there is no limit of time to such aclaim, but the 
measure of compensation is the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant, and the 
referee (or referees) will only allow you such a 


sum an incoming tenant should pay for the 
benefit to himself for such manuring. There 
will also be deducted from the compensation 
otherwise due to you for such manuring, the 
manurial value of all root’ and green crops sold 
or removed from the holding during the last 
two years of the tenancy, except a proper 
return of manure has since been made in respect 
of such removal. Practically speaking, your 
compensation for the use of stable-manure could 
not be great. Remember that, at least two 
calendar months before your tenancy ends, that 
is, not later than July 28th, you must give your 
landlord written notice of your intention to 
claim compensation, and the notice must state 
80 far as is reasonably possible the amount and 
the particulars of your intended claim. Remem- 
ber also that your notice and the claim must be 
to the superior tenant, your landlord, and that 
you have nothing to do with either the head 
landlord or the next tenant, neither of whom are 
in any way liable to you for anything.— 
Ka Od 

Letting of garden for five years 
(B. B. N.).—The letting is for the term of five 
years, anda lease for more than three years 
must be under seal if it is to be effective. The 
copy of agroement you send is under hand only, 
and so would not constitute a valid lease for the 
term, but it is not drawn in the usual form of 
lease, and it will operate as an agreement for a 
lease. For all practical purposes, a tenant who 
holds under an agreement for a lease of which 
specific performance would be granted (as in 
this case) holds under the lease itself, and so 
you need not trouble about the lease not being 
by deed. But the question arises whether this 
document is properly stamped; a shilling 
stamp has been used, which is of the correct 
amount, but it seems from the copy that an 
adhesive stamp has been used, and, if so, the 
stamp is of no value whatever, as an impressed 
stamp should have been used. If an adhesive 
stamp has been used, you may still get the 
agreement stamped with an impressed stamp 
upon payment of a shilling by sending it to 
Somerset House, or to a local stamp office where 
such stamping is done. The nearest place you 
can get this done is at Hull, which town is 
handy enough for your purpose, but you must 
take it there at once, or it will be too late. 
You may take it yourself or send it with any 
person during the week after this reply appears 
in print. Should you for any reason prefer a 
different form of agreement for a lease, a form 
will be given in these columns, omitting names 
of persons and places.—K. C. T. 


A tenant’s security.—I am offered four 
acres of Grass land at a reasonable rent, which 
I should like to take to dig up and plant as an 
orchard. The landlord isaware of this. What 
agreement should I require to prevent him from 
raising the rent, and in order to secure a full 
valuation in the event of my leaving through 
the receipt of a notice to quit, or through the 
land being sold ?—A. G. G. 

*,” Your landlord could not raise your rent 
without giving you notice to quit, but if you 
wish to secure yourself against a notice to quit, 
you must take the place upon a lease or upon 
an agreement for a lease. By ‘‘ lease” is here 
meant a lease for a definite term as opposed to 
an agreement for a yearly tenancy. The term 
may be either 5, 7, 10, 14, 21, or any other 
number of years to which you both agree, but, 
if for more than three years, the lease must be 
by deed, which virtually means that it must be 
drawn up by a solicitor, although the difficulty 
may be got over by a written agreement for a 
lease. To secure yourself a full valuation when 
your tenancy expires, you should have inserted 
in the lease (or yearly agreement as the case 
may be), a proviso that on quitting you shall be 
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entitled to receive from your landlord the full 
value of all fruit-trees and fruit-bushes planted 
by you, and of all vegetable and other crops 
growing upon the holding at the time of 
quitting. Although your landlord may be 
aware of the purpose to which you intend to 
devote the land, this would not help you if you 
take the place on a verbal agreement, and the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act would 
not help you either, for in the case of holdings 
let after Dec. 31st, 1885, that Act only implies 
where it is agreed in writing that the holding 
shall be treated or cultivated as a market 
garden. A written agreement setting out the 
purposes to which you may devote the land, and 
containing a provision for a valuation is desir- 
able, and you should have a signed and stamped 
copy.—K. C. T. 

Purchase or transfer of market 
garden and florist’s business (Hortus 
Yarm).—It is impossible from your statement 
to make out the real position of affairs. You 
write of purchasing a business while the con- 
tract from which you quote seems to be a 
contract to purchase premises. But let this bo 
as it may, it is imperative that you should con- 
sult a respectable solicitor without the slightest 
delay, for there is, to say the least of it, some- 
thing very strange about the circumstances 
narrated. You onght to have employed a 
solicitor to act in your behalf, and not have 
allowed the vendor’s solicitors to have acted for 
you.—K, C. T. 


Removal of a greenhouse (Anxious 
One).—Such a greenhouse might be removed by 
you without any permission ; but as it might 
save possible trouble or friction hereafter it will 
be best to obtain the written permission indi- 
cated before beginning the erection.—K. ©. T. 


Right of private occupier to remove 
greenhouse.—Some five years ago I erected 
a large lean-to greenhouse, which was placed on 
brickwork. Iam leaving. Can I remove the 
greenhouse ?—J. C. V. 

*,* If the greenhouse communicates with a 
dwelling-house, and is firmly attached to the 
walls of the premises, it appears that it cannot 
be safely removed. But if it does not so com- 
municate, and is not substantially affixed to the 
walls of the premises, so much of it ag is not 
brickwork may be removed. The brickwork 
belongs to the landlord, and you must be careful 
when you have effected the removal to restore 
the premises to their original condition, and 
make good all damage done in the course of the 


removal. 
6/- Carriage 
per dozen. R O S ES. paid. 


The best plants and best sorts procurable. 
CHEAPER THAN EVER. 

30,000 GRAND BUSHES TO SELECT FROM. 
Splendid rooted, many shooted, guaranteed true to name, in 
300 of the very best varieties in cultivation, 5s. 6d. per 
dozen; 50 for ee Ea for 30s. Our own selection, 


packing free. Purchaser’s Selection. 7s. per dozen; 
50 for 21s.; 100 for 40s. Write for a List of varieties, 


Standards or Half Standards, 15s. per doz.; 6 
for 9s. Straight stems, good heads, well rooted, our own 
selection. All packing free. 


Illustrated Descriptive List free. Trade supplied. 


Aa. JF. & CG. ALE, 
wks Rose Growers, HEIGHAM, NORWICH. 


DEVONSHIRE ROSES, 
VIOLETS, STRAWBERRIES. 


Dwarf Roses, H.P.’s, 53. doz.; 35s. 100. Dwarf Roses, Teas, 
8s. doz. ; 55s. 100. Violets, 2s. 6d. doz. ; 17s. 6d. 100, Strawberries, 
28. 6d. 100; 17s. 6d. 1,000. Strong well-rooted plants, leading 
variety. Oar. paid for cash. Descriptive Catalogues free. 


CURTIS, SANDFORD, & Co., LTD., 
Devon Rosery, Torquay. 


LONDON FERN NURSERIES, 


LouGuBoro’ JuNcTION, LONDON.—Ferns, large and small ; 
Aralias, Grevilleas, Cyperus, Ficus, Ericas, Palms, Draczenas, 
Aspidistras, Marguerites, Crotons, Genistas, Roses, Bouvardias, 
Solanums, A. cuneatum for cutting; do., small, for potting on. 
Trade, List onapplication. Special Amateurs’ List--J.E. SMITH 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


DS” We are, in future, compelled to g0 to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obiiged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in ths week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first pest on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week proceding the date of issue. 
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| COLONIAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

‘on some few years past the Chrysanthemum 
as been grown in New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
uustralia with considerable success, and the 


rowers there, not content with cultivating 
aported varieties, have taken up the interesting 


ork of seedling raising. Many of these novel- 
es have now been introduced into England, 
ad the finest at the present moment unques- 
onably are— 

|Pripe or Maprorp, a big, bold, incurved- 
japanese, with very broad-grooved florets ; 
plour purple-amaranth, with a silvery reverse. 

| AusTRALIE.—Very large, and of the same type 
athe preceding, but duller and less effective in 
plour. 

Ockana.—A grand golden-yellow of great 
arity of tint; alsoa massive incurving-Japa- 
ase of very fine form. 

|Miss Nenire Pocxkert, a large Japanese, 
‘ith very narrow grooved-florets, closely built 
id very solid ; colour pure white. 
CuarswortH. — Japanese, with very long 
wets, forming a deeply-built flower; colour 
hite, shaded pinkish-purple. 

PRipE oF SToKELL, a deep reddish-crimson 
os from Pride of Madford, with a reverse of 
dd. 

Mrs. Ernest Carter, a large yellow J apanese 
a pretty pale shade, florets long and drooping. 
Miss Mary Unprruay.—One of the finest ; 
Japanese-incurved ix form, medium-sized 
rets ; a lovely shade of clear soft yellow. 
Purrte Emprror.—Not a large flowcr, but 
most effective and striking one ; a Japanese, 
»se and compact, the colour of which is a deep, 
*h velvety plum-coloured purple, reverse 
very. 

Mr. T. Carrineton.—A perfect monster; a 
panese-incurved, long florets of good width, 
ooved and nomtad ; colour deep bright 
(ple, reverse silvery-pink. 

The Colonial contingent includes others 
rhaps of less merit than those named, such as 
istralian Belle, rosy-pink ; Mrs. C. Bown, 
lite; Euterpe, rosy-mauve, with silvery-pink 
verse; Mrs. H. B. Higgins, creamy-white ; 
te Convention, golden-terra-cotta; Mrs. 
A. Haines, golden-bronze ; Mrs. H. Briscoe, 
sy-mauve; Master H. Tucker, crimson and 
onze; Miss Vera May Fraser, golden-terra- 
|tta; John Pockett, a fine crimson-chestnut, 
id several more. C. HaRMAN Payne. 











Chrysanthemums in cold-frames 
lroughout the winter (J. H. ).—You 
‘y safely leave your plants, which, after 
{Wering, were cut down and placed in a cold- 
“me. By adopting these means you should 
fovide yourself with a fine batch of cuttings 
jer the winter is over. If you take the pre- 
tition of covering the frame-light during 
'sty weather—this is all that will be needed. 
lis only when we experience very severe 
Nather that risk is incurred, and on this 
‘ount, if convenient, we should advise you to 
Einge your pots in ashes, ( ‘ocoa-nut-fibre refuse, 
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flowering mid-August until third week in 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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or anything of a similar kind, as this would 
afford much protection to the roots in the pots 
during long spelle of frost. 


Karly varieties in the open border 
(J. H.).—Farly - flowering Chrysanthemum 
roots may sometimes be left in the open border 
all through the winter, and break away 
satisfactorily in the following spring. Not all 
varieties, however, are strong enough to winter 
in this way, and before giving youa trustworthy 
reply we should like to know the names of your 
varieties. A good plan with the strongest 


crown of the plant with any light, gritty 
material, such as sweepings of the potting-shed, 
and such like. Thoroughly decayed manure 
may also be broken up and applied in a similar 
manner. The weaker kinds are best lifted and 
placed in a glass structure from which frost 
may be excluded. If you fail to do this many 
of the plants will soon be crippled. 


Chrysanthemums—eighteen varie- 
ties for exhibition (Crassinode).—The 
list you sent to us contains several very old 
sorts, and unworthy of a place in the collection 
of a grower for exhibition. There are many 
better kinds now that may be bought cheaply, 
and as you wish to embrace Japanese, incurved, 
and pompons, we have selected twelve of the 
first mentioned type and three each of the other 
types. The Japanese we recommend are Viviand 
Morel, Chas. Davis, Wm. Seward, Mme. 
Carnot, Mons. Fatzer, Emily Silsbury, Louise, 
Mons. Hoste, Phebus, Soliel d’Octobre, and 
Secretaire Fierens. Incurved varieties : Baron 
Hirsch, Chas. H. Curtis, Mrs. RC. Kingston. 
Pompons: You cannot do better than grow 
William Westlake, the best of the yellows, 
William Kennedy, rich bright purple, and 
Prince of Orange, orange. 


Chrysanthemums flowering in 
November.—I send you a photograph of 
Chrysanthemums taken on the 8th of this 
month at Crosshill, Glasgow. The group con- 
sists of three plants, two of Mme. Marie Masse 
and one of Lady Fitzwygram. I have plants 
still blooming in other parts of my garden, but 
those forming the above-named group, partly on 
account, I suppose, of their being in a sheltered 
spot, have spread out more widely and bloomed 
more profusely than the rest. Every bud has 
come to maturity and the stalks are bending 
under the weight of blossom.—(Rxy.) JAMES 
CamERON, Gayfield, Queen’s Drive, Crosshill, 
Glasgow. 


Chrysanthemums — yellow and 
white Japanese early-flowering sorts 
(Mid-Cheshire).—You ask for three yellow and 
three white sorts to flower freely from mid- 
August until mid-October ; they must not require 
stakes. We have, therefore, thought it better 
to recommend those varieties which are strong 
and healthy, and of branching growth. These 
should only be partially disbudded, as after 
careful observation we are quite sure the best 
results are achieved by this method of culture. 
White sorts: Lady Fitzwygram, pure white, 
flowering last week August until first week 
October; Mme. C. Desgranges, pure white, 




















plants is to mulch the surface or rather the 
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September ; and Mychett White, purest white, 
dwarf, flowering throughout September. Yellow 
sorts are best represented by G. Wermig, rich 
yellow, flowering last week August until third 
week in September ; Ivy Stark, orange-yellow, 
flowering mid-September until mid-October ; 
and Mychett Beauty, a free-flowering rich 
yellow, flowering toward end of September and 
throughout October. This last-named is quite 
new. 


Chrysanthemums with weak foot- 
stalks (G@. M.).—You may have treated your 
plants correctly as regards cultural details, but 
selection of the sorts may have been wrong. If 
you will send us a list of the varieties in your 
collection we will be pleased to let you know 
whether they are known to produce weak foot- 
stalks, and will also give you the names of 
others best calculated to answer your purpose, 
Chrysanthemums often develop a weak flower- 
stem because the plants have either been grown 
in too crowded an area, or wrongly treated. 
They often fail too because the gieenhouse or 
conservatory is kept much too warm after 
housing, and the plants too far removed from 
the glass roof. The modern conservatory 
attached to villa residences is also a frequent 
cause of failure. These structures are often 
erected in ridiculous positions, and sometimes 
away from the sun. 


Chrysanthemums—how to avoid 
failure (Z. J. Fleming).—Insert cuttings of 
those you propose to grow as soon as possible. 
A long season of sturdy growth is of importance, 
and for this reason we recommend you to com- 
mence at once. Root the cuttings singly in 
small pots, or a number may be inserted around 
the inside of larger pots. When rooted, pot up 
into the next sized pots, and afterwards place 
in a nice cool glasshouse, and kept steadily 
growing on. Repotting must be carried out 
from time to time, until the final potting is 
taken in hand. The ingredients of the compost 
are from time to time varied, and at last con- 
tains the food necessary to maintain healthy 
plant life. During the summer months the 
plants should be stood in rows, exposed to full 
sunshine, and watered only when the soil gets 
dry. When the buds are retained, feeding with 
liquid-manures may be commenced ; weak at first, 
increasing the strength gradually, but never 
letting this be made too strong. Peruvian 
guano, Clay’s Fertiliser, or Ichthemic guano, are 
each excellent substances, as well as many other 
concentrated manures mentioned in our columns. 
Side shoots must be persisiently rubbed out, 
and only three shoots retained. Of course, that 
is if you wish to have large exhibition blooms. 
The shoots must be carefully tied to stakes, 
and exposed to the ripening iufluence of the sun 
and abundance of air. At the end of September 
the plants should be placed under glass, and the 
structure at all times freely ventilated. We 
further advise you to read our frequent notes, 
which appear at all seasons, and which cannot 
fail to assist you in growing your plants. 


Chrysanthemum blooms showing 
an eye (Lxbourne) —The buds of the blooms 


showing an eye were retained too late to make 
full flowers, therefore your idea that it is owing 
to defective culture is quite correct. 


Grow 
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your plants strongly all through the growing 
season, giving them plenty of room to grow in, 
and exposing them to sun and air as long as 
possible outside. Retain your buds before the 
end of August, and afterwards water pretty 
regularly with liquid-manure water in weak 
doses. Tie out the shoots regularly, and water 
the plants only when the roots are dry. 


* * Further Chrysanthemum notes and replies will be 
* Ys oS LE 
found on page 592. 


GARDHN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—Very beautiful in winter 
is the evergreen shrub Luculia gratissima. It 
does best planted out in a well drained bed of 

eat and loam, and if grown as a bush in the 
ete should be pruned rather hard back after 
flowering to keep the plant symmetrical. But 
it is asa wall plant that it is seen to the best 
advantage. Thrips are rather fond of the large, 
smooth leaves, and if the plant gets a check 
from drought or any other cause, if there are 
thrips in the house they will findit. Burchellia 
capensis is another rather striking winter- 
flowering plant, with dark, glossy green leaves 
and bright scarlet flowers. It comes from the 
Cape, and thrives best in peat. We have 
generally found it do best in an intermediate 
temperature during growth, to be moved to the 
conservatory when in flower. The Luculia and 
the Burchellia were introduced about 1818, the 
former from Nepaul and the last-named from 
the Cape. Both with only ordinary means of 
ropagation are rather difficuls t> increase. 
Bat young plants are not expensive to purchase, 
and those who want to get a little off the 
beaten track may get them and plant the 
Luculia out, but grow the Burchella in a pot 
Weare getting through the season of the big 
Chrysanthemums, and it is always a relief, to 
my mind, when the last of the big masses of 
petals have been removed and we ean settle 
down with the smaller, more elegant flowers. 
There is one lesson which we have more fully 
learnt this season than previously, and that 
is, never quite close the house night or 
day, wet or tine, and the flowers will keep better 
and longer. Small fires will be necessary, 
but a high temperature is not essential for 
a hardy plant like the Chrysanthemum. 
We have been cutting the brightest and best 
flowers from a perfectly cold-house with the 
ventilators along the ridge always open. With 
proper cool-house accommodation there will 
bo plenty of Chrysanthemums till Christmas or 
later, but other things will have to be thought 
of now. Bulbs will do something, and there 
will be Heaths and White Azaleas. Ericas 
Wilmoreana and melanthera are showing 
colour, and will last a long time. The last 
named is a very free-growing and flowering 
variety and is easy to manage. The flowers are 
small, but they are abundantly produced. 


Forcing-house.—This house will be full 
of work, more especially when there is 
a demand for flowers for cutting. Lily of 
the Valley should be started in quantity 
now. Retarded crowns have been in flower some 
time, but the bells are hardly so fine as those 
produced by the best Berlin crowns started in 
heat now. The early-potted Narcissus, especi- 
ally the double Van Sion, will soon respond to 
warmth. Paper-whites have been in flower 
some time in a cool-house. Roman Hyacinths 
are now plentiful, and early Tulips in boxes 
may be started under the stage. White Azaleas 
that were forced a little last year, such as 
Fielder’s White and Deutsche Perle, will soon 
open in heat. Lilacs, Deutzias, and Roses 
which are well established in pots will soon 
begin to move ; but for early forcing the plant 
must be well established. French Beans are 
always useful, and if there is room a few dozen 
6-iach pots may be three-parts filled with good 
soil and five Beans planted in each pot. If 
well managed a good many things may be grown 
in one house. 

Ferns and foliage plants.—There is 
an increasing demand for these plants, and all 
who have much furnishing to do must be well 
provided with plants of different sizes, from 
small Ferns in thumbs, to large Palmsin 12-inch 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
rb nb later than is here indicated; with equally good 
r ts. 





pots. The Kentias are the most graceful Palms 
for room decoration, and they are very lasting. 
They want regular treatment, especially in the 
matter of watering. They must not be per- 
mitted to get dust-dry, nor yet be over-watered, 
as if the soil gets sour the fronds soon get brown 
at the ends, and all such plants have a distressed 
appearance. If Palms are often taken to the 
rooms the fronds or leaves will get dusty, and 
this must be sponged off. A good many foliage 
plants, including Ferns, may be grown in a 
temperature of 55 degs. Crotons and the bright- 
leaved Dracenas will require a night tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. ; but these Draczenas will thrive 
with the greenhouse Ferns in a lower terpera- 
ture. Tropical Ferns must have more warmth 
than that given above. It is much the best to 
have a division across the house, and keep the 
tropical plants at one end, in a night tempera- 
ture of 65 degs , and the other end at 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. for the cooler subjects. Ferns for 
cutting should be grown as near the glass as 
possible to harden the fronds. 


Harly Peach-house.—If not already done 
the trees should be pruned and cleaned now— 
the paint washed with soap and water, walls 
lime-washed, with a proportion of sulphur with 
the lime, the border thoroughly examiaed and 
moistened if dry, and top-dressed with good 
loam, mixed with a little chemical manure, or 
some stimulating matter, such as soot or bone- 
meal, may be added. If there isa chance of the 
borders getting too high by top-dressing, remove 
some of the old dry surface before applying the 
fresh top-dressing. The old soil removed will 
come in for Tomatoes in boxes later on. In 
tying in these Peach-trees avoid making the 
ties too tight. 


Cucumbers in houses.—Do not over- 
crop if the plants are expected to continue 
bearing into the new year. The critical time 
for heavily-cropped plants is when the days are 
lengthening in January. 

Window gardening.—Bulbs that were 
potted early may be brought in from the plung- 
ing-bed outside. Usually it takes about six 
weeks for Hyacinths, Narcissus, and other bulbs 
to make roots, and during this time they should 
be plunged in Cocoa-nut-tibre 6 inches deep. 


Outdoor garden.—The season has been 
very favourable for planting operations. One of 
the first things the owner of a new house does is 
to furnish it withclimbers. Both red and white 
brick buildings are much improved by being 
covered more or less with Roses, Jasmines, and 
other suitable plants. These are usually kept 
in pots, and may be planted any time. Of course, 
no one would plant red Roses against red build- 
ings, but Reine Marie Henriette and Cheshunt 
Hybrid look well against a white house. The 
purple Clematis also shows up well against the 
white bricks. Everybody knows the value of 
Gloire de Dijon and W. A. Richardson as wall 
Roses, and to these might be added La Belle 
Lyonnaise, and Jaune Desprez—an old Noi- 
sette, very vigorous and free. At this sea- 
son Roses for wall planting need not be pur- 
chased in pots, as plants from the open ground, 
if carefully planted in good soil, and manured 
properly afterwards, willdowell. For covering 
screens and arches Crimson Rambler and 
Carmine Pillar are useful. Wood screens are 
largely used in villa gardens of the better class, 
and some rapidly-growing plants are necessary 
to cover them. One wonders what becomes of 
the many thousands of Ampelopsis Veitchi which 
are sold annually. Ivies, too, other than the 
common ones are more in demand. 

Fruit garden.—In training wall-trees see 
that the shreds, if shreds are used, are not 
made to clasp the branches too close. Space 
must be left for reasonable growth. Large 
branches are best trained with slender bits of 
the Golden Willow, which make a very neat 
and strong tie. I have had walls fitted with 
rows of training eyes, to which the branches 
are tied, and these were both effective and 
economical. This does very well for Pears, but 
is not so suitable for stone fruits. All pruning 
should be done as soon as possible. As regards 
heading back young trees when they are 
insufficiently furnished with branches I prefer 
to do this in February. Recently moved trees 
should not be trained for some time, as it is 
better to give time for settlement, so that the 
roots may not be hung up in the hole. The 
fruit-room will require careful management 


now. Nothing in the nature of decay sh 
be left to taint the atmosphere. Some of 
best late Pears will pay for a good aspec 
the wall. Glou Morceau is an exce 
Christmas fruit, and will keep some time: 
it is ripe, but the roots must be kept out 0} 
bad subsoil, and the trees must have a st 
position, preferably against a wall. Be 
Rance is a free bearer, and ripens up well} 
a sunny position. 


Vegetable garden.—Things have 
proved since the rains, and the early-pla 
Brussels Sprouts will do good service. | 
Spinach in full growth by stirring the 
between the rows. It is not often nocessar 
transplant Spinach, but where crowded it 
be done if tnere is likely to be any scareil 
green stuff. TheSpinach Beet is a usefulg 
crop ina dry season, as the drought doe 
much affect its growth. In some parts of 
Midlands it is used for stuffing corned } 
and makes, when plain boiled, like Spinac 
very serviceable dish. The Turnip-ro 
Celery is improved by having earth drawn 
the roots to blanch them more or less. 
vegetable is a long time in finding its way 
small gardens, but that it will ul:imately ¢ 
I have no doubt. It is so easily raised 
grown. Simply sow seeds in March, prick 
in a shady spot, and keep moist, and wher 
ground is ready plant out in rows 2 feet a 
and 9 inches apart in the rows. Aspara 
Seakale, and Rhubarb may be forced now. 
old hot-bed system is the best for Aspar 
when required in quantity. The Mushy 
house is the place for Seakale, Rhubarb, 
Chicory—all of which are best in the dark. 

E. Hopps 


THE COMING WHEE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
November 28th.—Made up another hot-be 
Asparagus. Made up one light bed for star 
Lily of the Valley. The crowns are plante 
the warm bed, vovered with Cocoa-fibre | 
matted up till the spikes are coming thro 
then gradually exposed to light. Moyed 
of bulbs, Roses, etc., to forcing houses. Pr) 
and trained Plums on west wall.  Unn; 
young wood of Peaches on south wall. 
November 29th.—Pruned and washed tre 
early Peach-house. Lights will be left oper 
the end of next month to give the trees all 
rest possible. Pot-Vines have been topdrc 
and placed indoors ready for a start. Black I 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling Grapes are the} 
grown in pots. Only a few of the white Gi 
are grown, as the black are preferred. Sh, 
on Tomatoes into 5-inch pots, still keeping | 
the glass. 7 
Vovember 30th.—As much time as can pos 
be spared from other work is given up t¢| 
pruning and training of wall and other f 
trees now. ‘Trenching is done in bad wea’ 
Compost heaps are turned over and prepare 
use. Repaired tennis lawn where the tu 
worn with play. The roller is often used 
both on lawns and walks. Planted a large 
of Spanish Iris for cutting. 
December i1st.—Moved Chrysanthemum 
they go out of bloom from conservatory. 
filled up with late sorts from cold-house. ( 
menced putting in a few cuttings of new 
and some others which require a long sea 
growth. Groups of Erica melanthera 
Wilmoreana make an agreeable change 
Potted a lot of Lilium longiflorum just arr 
Finished potting Spirzeas and Dielytras. 
December 2nd.—Took up some Turnips 
tops entire and covered the bul’s in a tre 
they are good now, and will keep good@ 
time covered with earth. Took more Seaki 
Mushroom-house. Gave several pooufal 
t 





warm water, in which a tablespoonful 6 
per 3-gallon canful had been dissolved. T 
over one of the garden paths which had be 
worn and put it into shape. : 
December 8rd.—Planted more French ] 
in pots. Tied up Lettuces and Hndiy 
frames to blanch. Cleared early Aspara, 
of frame and filled it with Lettuces. 
a span-roofed house with Rochford’s 
Cucumber. Prepared a site, slightly eleyi 
for a group of Cedar of Lebanon. Th 
my ideal evergreen tree; it is hardy 
graceful. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE BRUGMANSIAS. 
THe Brugmansias should be strictly called 


a gardening sense there is, however, a difference, 
and an important one; therefore we cannot do 
better than retain the good old garden name of 
Brugmansia. Brugmansias are all shrubby 
plants, while Daturas are mostly, if not all, 
annual, A good many names are given under 
the head Brugmansia in books and catalogues, 
but there are really only three distinct plants 
that should bear that name, and two of these are 
a puzzle to many, who fail to see the difference 
between them. The three species are B. arborea, 


a native of Peru; B. suaveolens, said to inhabit | 


Mexicochiefly ; and B. sanguinea, also from Peru. 
The names B, candida, B. Gardneri, B. cornigera, 
Knighti, bicolor, frutescens, and others are all 
synonymous with one or other of the thres 
species above-named. The two white-flowered 
kinds, B. suaveolens and arborea, are so vari- 
able, and found in such widely-separated regions, 





Brugmansia arborea in large pots. 


that it is no wonder the different forms of them | 


have received specific names, and these have 
been transmitted to and perpetuated in gar- 
dens. 

B. ARBOREA is a very old plant. In a 
wild state it is a large shrub or small tree, 
growing from 15 feet to 20 feet high. It in- 
habits a wide region in the north-west parts of 
South America, but it is also found in Brazil. 
The double kind isa wild plant, and must be the 
8.me as that we have in gardens under the name 
vf B. Knighti, which is perhaps the commonest 
of the three Brugmansias in gardens; it is 
sturdier in growth, and is frequently planted 
out during summer in the London parks. B. 
arborea, in greenhouses, grows from 10 feet to 
15 feet high, has broad leaves, often coarsely 
toothed, and produces noble white trumpet- 
shaped flowers, from 7 inches to 9 inches in 
length, and pure white. The difference between 
arborea and suaveolens is small, but the flowers 
are not so sweet-scented as those of suaveolens. 
This is the Brugmansia that is said to have 
become naturalised in parts of California, parti- 
cularly about Sam Francisco, where it is much 
used for room and table decoration. In fact, in 
all tropical and sub-tropical gardens Brugman- 


sias are favourite plants; they form a great | 
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| feature in gardens in the Canary Islands, South | 


| Europe, and other places where the temperature 
is just suited to them. 


ing in stature from 5 feet to 20 feet. It isa 
native of Peru. There is no need to describe 
| here how it differs technically from the white- 
flowered species, as it may be known at once by 
the colour of its flowers, which are funnel- 
shaped, and measure from 7 inches to 9 inches 
in length. The usual colour is a bright orange- 
scarlet, lessening in intensity in the tube, until 
|it merges into orange-yellow, and then blends 
with the green at the base. There is a 
variety of it called flava, which has its 
| flowers wholly yellow, but this form is rare. 
| The flowers of B. sanguinea are produced singly 
from the tips of the branches, so that by judi- 
cious pruning flowering spurs can be greatly 
‘increased. It is half-hardy, and may be grown 
in perfection in a cool greenhouse, and even 
planted out in summer. 

B. SUAVEOLENS is, next to Knighti, the com- 





|monest Brugmansia in gardens, and there are| August 
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vigorous growth. A hole should be taken out 
a yard deep and as much across, and a good 


|layer of drainage material put at the bottom. 
B,. SANGUINEA, is very different from the | 
| others, but itis also of tree-like growth, vary- | 
Daturas, for botanists tell us that there is no | 
material difference between the two genera ; in | 


A young, healthy plant will soon shoot up 
to its full size, after which it may be kept 
within bounds by close pruning, which is best 
done in autumn; after that the plant must be 
kept drier throughout the winter. Subsequent 
top-dressings or applications of liquid-manure 
will always remedy exhaustion from profuse 
flowering. Old plants, particularly those regu- 
larly pruned, are very free. 


OPEN-AIR CULTURE 


used to be much practised here and is now on 
the Continent, and some of the finest effects in 
August and September are produced by means 
of Brugmansias. Open-air culture, however, 
requires more attention than greenhouse treat- 
ment. The plants must be grown in pots in 
order to be wintered well. One plan, and that 
generally followed, is to plunge three-year-old 
plants in pots in good rich soil in May, well 
water them throughout the summer, and in 





they will flower abundantly. In 


‘few nobler ornaments to a greenhouse than a/| October they may be lifted and placed in a 


From a photograph by Mrs. C. Coulson, Oakfield Court, Tunbridge Wells. 


large and profusely flowered specimen of it. 
is a most abundant flowerer, and the fragrance 
emitted by a large bush of it is almost over- 
powering. The flowers, which are larger than 
those of arborea and pure white, often measure 
over | foot in length, and are more bell-shaped 
than those of B. arborea. It is also less tree- 
like in growth than B. arborea, though, in a wild 
state, it reaches 15 feet in height. It ig said to 
be a native of Mexico, while B. arborea is con- 
fined to South America. 

CuLrure.—One mode of treatment applies to 
all three Brugmansias, as they are of about the 
same degree of hardiness, and much the same 
in style of growth. They are not well suited for 
pot culture unless the pots or tubs in which they 
are placed are very large, on account of the roots 
being so bulky and spreading so widely. It is 
best to plant Brugmansias out permanently in a 
conservatory or greenhouse border, where they 
can have room to fully develop themselves. 
They should have at least 15 feet head-room 
space ; hence it is only in good-sized houses 
that Brugmansias can be grown to perfection. 
The position in the greenhouse in which a 
Brugmansia is planted should be well considered, 
and the soil for it must be good, such as turfy 
Joam and rotten manure, so as to induce 





greenhouse, or, failing this accomme- 
dation, set in a dry cellar, or any dry 
place out of reach of frost. But by 
this plan the roots run over the top 
of the pots, so that the plants can- 
not be watered well in winter, so a 
better way is to enlarge the hole at 
the bottom of the pot through which 
the bulk of the new roots will des- 
cend, and at lifting time these can 
be cut off close to the bottom of the 
pot. Still another plan is to turn 
the plants out of the pots at planting 
time, and then about the end of July 
cut with aspade round the balls close 
to the plant, working in at the same 
time some short stable manure, in 
which the new roots will run and 
form a dense mags, which will enable 
the plant to withstand lifting in 
autumn and repotting without injury. 
One of the old growers used always 
to follow this plan, and in one season 
extending over six weeks he had no 
fewer than a thousand flowers on a 
four-year-old plant 6 feet high and 
10 feet through. Brugmansias out- 
of-doors associate well with noble- 
leaved sub-tropical plants, even if 
they do not flower. When grown 
in large pots or tubs, the best time 
to replenish the soil is in early spring 
just when starting into growth. They 
are all readily increased by cuttings 
made of the half-ripened shoots. 
W. 





The Jacobean Lily.— 
Though many beautiful varieties of 
Amaryllis have been raised within the 
last few years, this old and at one 
time favourite kind must on no 
account be overlooked, for the flowers 
are very richly coloured, while their 


It | distinct shape will be sure to arrest attention. 


It is also known as Sprekelia formosissima, 
as well as by its English name of the Jaco- 
bean Lily. It is of easy culture if one or 
two points are taken into consideration, and 
the principal of these are—grow it in a good 
light position, see that the bulbs are quite 
thoroughly ripened, and winter in a cool-house 
secure from frost. The pots should be well 
drained, and the soil used principally composed 
of sandy loam, as this will keep fresh for a long 
time without renewal.—H. 

Pelargonium Raspail Improved.— 
Compared with the old form this variety has 
much larger pips and the guard petals expand 
to a much greater width. The whole truss, in 
fact, in the doubling of the flowers is better 
defined, not quite so confused as in the old 
variety. The plants, too, when well grown for 
the winter appear to withstand fog to a greater 
extent. At least this is so with a few plants 
the flowers of which have expanded during a 
continuance of the blackest and most incessant 
fog of recent years. A very bright and cheerful 
effect is at the moment afforded by a nice 
flowering example of the above in association 
with a good-sized piece of a well-coloured 
Aspidistra, 
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feel sure of some interest, to give my experience 
of this rare and lovely Knotweed. Whilst I 
know many have failed to keep it, perhaps more 
have failed to grow and flower it well for a num- 
ber of years in succession—7.e., the same indivi- 
dual. Here it flourishes year after year, seeds 
well—well in the sense that it germinates freely 
when sownin pans—so that I am never without 
plenty of it. Far be it from me to claim any 
special skill, but to make this note practical I 
give also the conditions under which it thrives. 
Almost the whole secret, if it is one, is told 
when it issaid that here it is treated as a bog 
plant ; the svil loose and springy. A sunny place 
think in connection with a damp root run is to its 
advantage. Three-year-old plants flower all the 
summer. I find, however, that the earlier 
flowers yield but little or indifferent seed, and I 
never collect it now, but depend on the mid- 
summer flowers. Seed, well ripened and sown 
at once, often germinatesiatheautumn. That, 
however, is convenient if one cannot grow the 
plants on, which implies housing the pans. So 
{ now take the spike entire and leave the seeds 
in the husks, so as not to get scorched when 
placed in the sunshine. This plan, I have 
fancied, retards germination, as well from the 
mere lapse of time as by the harder ripening 
of the bulky seeds. I consider this of some 



























OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SANDWORTS (ARENARIAS). 


Tesz are delightful plants for the most part, 
the chief kinds in gardens being the little 
Arenaria balearica and A. montana. 

; .Bateartc Sanpwort (Arenaria balearica) is 














importance, because when you have got what 
seems to be, and really is, a lot of good seed, if 
it cannot be grown before winter into what 
I may term a perfect (if small) plant, it simply 
dies. What I mean by a perfect plant is a 
plant so much and timely grown that you get 
the tuberous development of the root in which to 
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Balearic Sandwort (Arenaria balearica). 


a very pretty plant, which coats the face of 
rocks and stones with the dwarfest verdure, 
and then scatters over the green mantle count- 
less white starry flowers. It is very charming 
surfacing a wall, and enjoys moisture more than 
full sun, but few creeping dwarf plants are more 
precious for the rock-garden. Plant firmly in 
any common soil near the stones or rocks it is 
desired to cover, and it will soon approach and 
begin to clothe them. It is readily increased 
by division or seeds, and quite easy to grow. 
On cold ones it perishes in winter. 

ARENARIA LARICIFOLIA (Als‘ne laricifolia) is a 
handsome rock plant, is a native of Switzerland, 
and is suitable for a rock-garden in a sunny 
positions where it should be placed on a rather 

igh ledge, so that its drooping white flowers 
can be fully appreciated. It is easily distin- 
guished from Arenaria grandiflora, which has 
larger leaves and whose flowers are more erect. 
The leaves of Arenaria laricifolia are very 
narrow, and arranged in clusters, bearing some 
slight resemblance to those of the Larch 
(hence its name). The comparatively large 
flowers are pure white, and appear in clusters 
of three to six on each stem. Its elegant 
drooping habit makes it a most desirable plant 
for the rock-garden, especially as it is of the 
eiest cultivation. The photograph from 
which the engraving was prepared shows a 
plant growing in gritty soil. 

« {A. MONTANA (Mountain Sandwort).—This has 
larger flowers, and is the best of the large Sand- 
worts. On rockwork it would be well to plant 
it where its shoots might fall over the face of a 
rock, giving it any kind of light soil. It is easily 
raised from seed, and is a very beautiful kind on 
te rock-garden. 

A. PURPURASCENS (Purplish Sandwort).—This 
is known by its purplish flowers, produced in 
abundance on a tufted mass of narrow, oval 
leaves. It grows plentifully over all the Pyre- 
nean chain, is perfectly hardy, and, like the 
other kinds, increased by seed or division. It 
sould be associated on the rockwork with the 
sunallest of its brethren, or with dwarf Saxi- 
fr.ges and other slow-growing plants. 

Of other Arenarias in cultivation, the best 
aro A. ciliata, a rare British plant ; A. verna; 
A. triflora, a neat species ; A. graminifolia, and 
A. tetraquetra. These, however, are scarcely 
worth growing except in botanical collections. 








Arenaria montana. 


carry the life germ through the winter. I took 
the hint as to the preferences of this plant from 
the behaviour of my original plant of ten or 
more years ago. With all plants the knobby 
roots grow long or somewhat rhizomatose in the 
form of a turned-up pot-hook or the letter J, the 
shorter turned-up limb being the thicker and 
sprouting point, and in time I have seen the 
longer upper point rise above the surface in an 
attenuated condition. This habit suggested to 
my miod that the plant loved a moist 
but rich vegetable soil and to dwell near 
the surface, and I am now quite sure 
moisture and humus suit it, and that an 
annual mulch of rotten leaves may in- 
duce it to get stronger year by year. I 
may also add that i have propagated by 
root-division. This I did before I found 
I could rely on good seed every year. 
My plan was to bare the root-stock of 
the stronger specimen, which I then grew 
in the gutter of a bed on Grass. Several 
cuts half way through the rhizomes were 
made on the under side about June, the 
soil was replaced, and by the following 
spring the sections were found to have 
each an eyeor break. At that time they 
were broken asunder and planted sepa- 
rately, and with the summer before them 
they furnished me with my first batch of 
stock. This plant flowers with me from June 
to November —at least, it has done so this 
season. —T’, 

Othonna cheirifolia.—There is a good 
deal of character about this plant when seen in 
large spreading patches during winter, whether 
on rockwork or the level ground. It is, how- 
ever, always best in the former position, and the 








Polygonum sphzrostachyum.—It 
may be to the advantage of this plant, and I 








silver-grey tone of its rather succulent leaves is 
decidedly pleasing when freely planted. There 
are some people who have doubts concerning 
its perfect hardiness, but there is little need for 
fear when the plants occupy a slightly raised 
positicn and are firmly planted in sandy loam. 
A sunny slope covered with this plant is very 
striking. 

Shelter and wind screens.—Apart 
from the shelter for the flower and other en- 
closed gardens, the question of protection for 
lawns and pleasure-grounds must often be 
thought of; and few countries are so rich in 
the means of shelter as our own, owing to the 
evergreens that grow freely with us and 
thrive in sea-shore and wind-swept districts. 
Shelter may be near flower-beds or wind- 
breaks, across the line of prevailing winds, and 
the north and east winds, and may be of Yew, 
Holly, Cedar of Lebanon (never Deodar), native 
Fir, and a few other hardy Firs ; but of no tree 
better than the Ilex or European Evergreen 
Oak, from its close habit and storm-resisting 
ways, aS we may see at Holkham, Killerton, 
St. Anne’s, Goodwood, and many places in the 
coast districts of England and Ireland. In old 
times shelter was often obtained from clipped 
hedges of Yews and Limes, but the fine ever- 
green shrubs we now possess make it more easy 
to effect, as naturally-grown shrubs soften the 
wind better than clipped lines, while often 
themselves beautiful in leaf and bloom. There 
is, indeed, in gardens the danger of planting too 
densely at first, so that after some years the 
place becomes dank and the very house itself is 
made cheerless. The pretty young conifers 
planted are not thought of 
as forest trees, and parts 
which should be in the 
sun are gradually over- 
shadowed — a great mis- 
take in a climate like ours. 
Half-hardy evergreens, like 
the common Cherry-Laurel 
and the Portugal Laurel, 
should never be planted 
for shelter, because they 
may get cut down in hard 
winters. English gardens 
are often well sheltered 
by the house itself and by 
old walls and enclosures, 
so that in old gardens it is 
easy to secure shelter for 
plants; but for wind 
screens the grove or group 
of the Pine-trees of Europe 
and North America, with 
the Cedar of Lebanon and 
the Evergreen Oak, are a noble aid if used in 
the right manner. They are all the more of 
an effective aid if the trees are naturally 
grouped or massed, and not scattered about in 
the prim specimen way that is too common 
everywhere. 

Solidago Virgaurea nana. — This 
dwarf member of the Golden Rod family is 
scarcely so well known as it deserves, and being 
the only kind that could figure in the front row 











Arenaria (Alsine) laricifolia. 


of the border is certainly worth ‘greater care 
and attention. Not that the plant is in any 
degree tender or even difficult to grow; far 
from it, as it is quite a vigorous grower for so 
dwarf a plant. Goodspecimens continue a long 
time in flower. Indeed but a few days since it 
was still carrying many of its golden sprays of 
blossom. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE SYRIAN MALLOW AND ITS 
VARIETIES. 

As has been the case with many another 
long-cultivated plant, the true native country 
of this Hibiscus was for many years merely 
guessed at. Being mentioned by Gerard as 
a garden shrub of his time, it has conse- 
quently been in cultivation in Britain for 
300 years at least, but as lately as 1852 Lindley 
and Paxton, in the Magazine of Botany, stated 
that its native country was unknown to them. 
The specific name would imply it to be indige- 
nous to Syria, and Loudon says it is a native of 
that country and Carniola, but although com- 
mon as a cultivated shrub in that and other 
parts of the East, there is no evidence of its 
really being a native of Syria. We now know 
it to be indigenous to China, and to be spread 
widely over that country, both as a wild and as 
a cultivated shrub. Dr. Henry has collected it 
wild in localities as far apart as the central 
provinces and the island of Formosa. It may 
also be anative of India, but present evidence 
points to China as the centre from which it 
originally spread. Both in China and Japan it 
has long been used as a hedge plant, and i: 
Japan its fibrous bark is said to make good 
twine and ropes. A common name for this 
shrub in nurseries and gardens is Althea 
fratex. Thisname, which has long been in use, 
was given to it, says Loudon, because of the 
resemblance its flowers bear to those of Althxa 
rosea, the Hollyhock. Philip Miller in his 
dictionary calls it the Syrian Ketmie. 

In the South of England it is perfectly hardy, 
much hardier than it was evidently thought to 
be in the earlier days. Parkinson, 250 years 
ago, put it down as somewhat tender, and 
advised that it should ‘‘not be suffered to re- 
main uncovered in winter.” But it is only one 
of many instances of a similar nature—the 
common Aucuba began its career in Britain as 
a stove plant. It is a deciduous bushy shrub 
with erect branches, and in this country is 
rarely more than 6 feet to 8 feet high, although 
Fortune, during his first visit to China, saw 
plants in the gardens there as much as 12 feet 
high. On the young wood the bark is green, but 
on the old wood it becomes light brown or 
greyish. The leaves vary much in size, accordirg 
to the vigour of the plants and mode of culture, 
but they are usually 2 inches to 4 inches long. 
Many of the cultivated varieties have double 
flowers, and there are both single and double 
forms whose flowers are white, red, blue-purple, 
variegated or striped with white and red, &c. 
Besides these variations in the flower there are 
others in the leaf, and forms are in cultivation 
whose foliage is variegated with white or yellow. 
One of the varieties, named totus albus, is per- 
haps the best with single white flowers. It was 
raised on the Continent and first appeared in Eng- 
lish nurseries about a quarter of a century ago. 
Nearly all the varieties of this species of Hibis- 
cus have the bases of the petals coloured with 
some shade of red, but in the variety totus 
albus they are wholly white, as the name infers, 
and distinct on that account. There is now 
quite a host of named varieties offered by nur- 
serymen ; among them, as being of approved 
merit (although by no means the only ones), 
the following may be mentioned: Azureus 
plenus, albus plenus, ccelestis,, Duchesse de 
Brabant, ardens, anemoneflorus, violaceus 
plenus, amplissimus, Leopoldi, carneus plenus, 
amaranthinus, Pompon rouge. 

Hibiscus syriacus and its varieties flower in 
August and September. Where it succeeds well 
it is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
of autumn-flowering hardy shrubs. For it to 
be seen at its best a fine sunny September is 
necessary. It sometimes fails to flower satis- 
factorily through having been planted in posi- 
tions where the wood does not thoroughly 
ripen. Shady and ill-drained situations must 
be avoided, for although hardy enough, it is a 
sun and warmth-lovingshrub. In the northern 
and colder parts of Britain, where autumn sets 
in earlier, it ought to be planted against a wall 
for the protection and better development of 
the flowers and for the more thorough ripening 
of the wood. Like most of the Mallow family, 
this is a vigorous and free-rooting plant, and it 
should be given a deep, open, cod fairly rich 
soil. Propagation is effected by layering or by 
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putting in cuttings of nearly ripened wood in 
autumn under. a bell-glass in a cold-frame. 


Rarer sorts, if necessary, can be grafted on the 
commoner ones; the stock being . practically 
identical with the scion, worked plants are not 
so objectionable as are most trees and shrubs 
propagated in that manner. 

This Hibiscus is the only hardy shrubby 
spezies in that extensive genus (150 species), 
and in the Mallow family is the one of chief 
importance among hardy shrubs. Several 
annual species and herbaceous perennials have 
at various times been in cultivation, but scarcely 
one of them has proved of. sufficient value to 
retain its place. 


Lonicera Standishi.—Those who have 
large plants of this know full well the value of 
its fragrant blossoms in the winter when such 
things are by no means plentiful. Its chief 
drawback, perhaps, is that the plants lose the 
bulk of the leaves at this season, but still the 
fragrance greets one in passing a few bushes 
or even a solitary one in the open where the 
position is sufficiently favoured for it to blos- 
som. Asa pot plant in the cool greenhouse it 
is also worth attention. 


A WHITE HAREBELL (CAMPANULA 
RHOMBOIDALIS ALBA). 


Or medium-sized Harebells there is scarely a 


more desirable plant to be found for the ro:k- 


garden or border than this bold and handsome 














Oampanula, Fhomboidalis. alba 


species. The accompanying engraving is from 
a photograph of a three-year-old plant growing 
on a rocky slope exposed to the full sun. Here 
it formed at the time of flowering (last July 
till September) a handsome bush about 15 inches 
te 18 inches across and of about the same 
height. The flowers are about an inch in 
diameter and of the purest white. The plant 
was grown here (Exeter) in ordinary loam, 
mixed with broken flints, and as its beauty 
increases every year, it is evidently quite at 
home. Plants of the same species in a more 
shady position have not given the same results. 
It is easily propagated by division. When 
planting this Campanula it should be borne in 
mind that it dies down in winter; and it should, 
therefore, be placed near evergreens, which 
would compensate for the loss of verdure during 
the winter months. M. 





Croton Van Girstedi.—This is a very 
freely-branched, small-growing Croton, quite 
distinct, and very useful when grown in small 
pots for the edges of groups and positions where 
dwarf-growing kinds only would be suitable. It 
cannot lay claim to any particular grace or ele- 
gance, as the leaves though narrow are short 
and stiff, their colour being a rich deep green, 
thickly sprinkled with tiny spots of yellow. It 
is also occasionally met with under the name of 
aureo-punctatus. This Croton branches so freely 
as to form even when young quite a dense bush. 
Neat and effective little plants may be grown in 
pots only 4 inches in diameter.—H. 
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ORCHIDS, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESI. 


THERE are few more beautiful species in the genus 
than this, although the flowers are not so large 
and showy as those of some others. 


The pseudo- 
bulbs are roundish, small, and deep green, the 
flowers pruceeding from the sides of these on three 
to six flowered spikes. In the typical form these 
are white on the sepals and petals, with a few 
streaks of reddish-brown at the base of each. 
There are many varieties, the best, perhaps, being 
O. C. decorum, O. C. punctatissimum, and O. C. 
roseum. ‘The first has large and handsome 
flowers, the streakson the segment being purple ; 
punctatissimum and roseum are sulliciently 
descriptive. The culture of all these is similar 
and depends a good deal more upon timely 
attention to small details than any prescribed 
mode. All these small-growing plants cannot 
do with a dry or draughty atmosphere ; it is apt 
to check them and is conducive to insect pests. 
What O. Cervantesi likes is a moist and cool 
atmosphere all the year round, with a free cir- 
culation of air on all possible occasions. It is 
quite a mistake to throw the house wide open 
in very hot, dry weather, when the outside tem- 
perature is above what it should be inside. At 
this time of year it is better to give air freely 
early in the mornings, and later on lower the 
blinds and keep the house somewhat close. At 
night, too, the house may be freely ventilated 
and the floors and stages well damped the last 
thing at night. This often causes a dew to 
fall upon the leaves, which will be found on 
them in the morning, and this without a doubt 
is a good deal like the conditions that obtain 
in their native habitat. During winter 
the plants should hang as close to the glass 
as possible, owing to their liking for light, and 
the roof glass must be kept clean. They are 
best grown in small pans or baskets well 
drained and in the usual mixture of peat and 
Moss. This should be placed firmly about the 
roots with a dibber, the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs just resting on the cone of compost. 
Frequent disturbance is uznecessary and harm- 
ful, leading to deterioration in the size of the 
bulbs and weak flower-spikes. It is wise to be 
on the look-out and place a little new material 
whenever any slight loosening of the bulbs is 
noticed, for a plant cannot be healthy when 
swinging by the roots. This and careful water. 
ing will keep the plants in health for several 
seasons without much disturbance, but when 
this is seen to be required it should be set about 
at once, for it is much easier to get these small 
growers into bad condition than to restore them 
to health. O. Cervantesi was named after a 
Mexican professor of botany by its discoverer, 
but was not introduced to British gardens until 
1847. 





CALANTHES. 


In writing of Calanthes one usually includes 
only the epiphytal kinds, such as C. vestita and 
the many choice varieties and hybrids related 
thereto. Than these there are few more useful 
winter-flowering Orchids, especially in country 
districts where the blossoms come pure and 
rich in colour, and do not suffer from the 
effects of the baneful fog so prevalent in the 
metropolitan district and in the vicinity of 
large towns generally. They are well-known 
and popular plants that may be grown in an 
ordinary plant stove quite as well as in the 
Orchid-house proper, provided due attention is 
given to cultural details. A light position, only 
lightly screened from the sun’s rays, must, if 
possible, be allowed. Some cultivators, indeed, 
grow the plants almost entirely without any 
shading, but, unless very great care is taken 
with the ventilation, especially during the 
earlier part of the season, the foliage will be 
ruined, and the whole system of the plant 
checked in consequence. There can be no 
doubt, on the other hand, that the more sun- 
light allowed the more free-blooming will the 






plants be, and the more satisfactory in every 
way. ‘To heavily shade the plants from the frst 
and allow too little air is one of the commonest 
mistakes in the culture of Calanthes. It is 


usual to repot the bulbs in early spring just as 
growth commences, but as a matter of fact they 
may be repotted at any time after the flowers 
are past. I have never found the least advantage 
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accrue to the plants by starting the pseudo- 
bulbs in Moss or in very small pots, subsequently 


shifting into the flowering size, or in any other | 


of the ways thatsomecultivatorsthink necessary. 


If dealing with any choice or rare kind, and one | 
that had been closely propagated before reaching | 


me, I may endeavour to encourage it by a little 
nursing treatment, but a good stock of healthy, 
strong bulbs cannot be better managed 
than by being placed at once in their flowering 
pots. These must be clean, and exceptional 
care taken with the drainage, for the quantity 


siderable. Good sound fibrous loam, Sphagnum 
Moss roughly chopped, and peat in equal pro- 
portions will form the basis of the compost, 
and to this may be added a little dried cow- 
manure in varying quantity, according to the 
quality of the loam, and plenty of roughly 
broken charcoal and potsherds. Finish the 


line of compost well below the rim of the) 
pot, and the base of thelJ pseudo-bulbs must | 


be just below the com- 
post, being held in posi- 
tion by a few of the 
old routs, which may 
be left on for the pur- 
pose. One good soaking 
of water may be given to 
settle the soil about the 
base of the bulbs, but 
after this the compost 
should be kept perfectly 
dry until roots are form- 
ing. When the plants are 
potted early this will be, 
perhaps, a month or more, 
but if left until growth 
commences it is not long 
before root-action follows, 
when water will be 
needed, sparingly at first, 
but in increasing quan- 
lity as the roots get hold 
of the soil. Plenty of 
heat and a brisk, yet 
moist, atmosphere must 
now be maintained, then 
growth will be rapid and 
clean. See that each 
plant stands well clear of 
its neighbour, as it is im- 
portant that air and light 
play with freedom about 
the forming growths and 
foliage. When there is 
a good number of leaves 
and the roots have taken 
hold of all the compost, a 
little weak liquid-manure 
may be given once a fort- 
night or oftener, according 
to the amount of manure 
in the compost. This 
must not be over-done, for 
the big plethoric bulbs 
produced by over-feeding 
are by no means the most 
satisfactory in the long 
run. The first sign of 
the approaching flower- 
spikes is seen in a whitish 
swelling at the side of 
the bulbs, and when this 
is noticed the leaves often 
commence to fade, and water must be given in 
less quantities. Atmospheric moisture is not 
now so necessary, but must not be dropped 
too suddenly, as the more gradually the 
foliage dies off the better. All the time the 
spikes are forming take care the water does not 
lodge in the cleft at the base of these, as it is 
apt to cause and encourage the black rot, so 
much feared by growers of Calanthes. Very 
little moisture at the roots, in fact, is needed, for 
these have almost fulfilled their functions by 
this time, and the stored-up nutriment in the 
bulbs keeps the spikes going. The most mis- 
chievous practice connected with their culture 
is placing them about in draughty corridors and 
passages in the house. Many Orchids stand 
this treatment with little detriment, but it is 
fatal to Calanthes. 


if good results are looked for; they may not 
show anything wrong at the time, but they are 
sure to start weakly in consequence. The most 
troublesome insect pest is brown-scale, this 


‘ing off (Amateur).—It 
|give a correct answer, as the 


| will also cause it. 





Lilium auratum (one plant). From a photograph by Mr. R..Richardson, 








| much affecting the lower side of the foliage and 


the old bulbs. 

The treatment noted above is of course not 
suited to the veratrifolia and masuca species 
and varieties, but only to those above indicated. 





Odontoglossum crispum buds dry- 
is very difficult to 
ower-buds of 
O lontoglossums and Oncidiums are liable to 
turn brown at that stage from many causes, 


}such as too much root moisture, insufficient 
of water required by these plants is very con- | 


light, improper ventilation, also by using 
various chemical preparations for vaporising. 
Over-abundance of ammonia in the atmosphere 
The temperature ranging 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs. is correct.—W., B. 





A REMARKABLE LILIUM AURATUM. 


I seND you a photograph of a remarkable Lilium 
auratum, which has produced 232 blooms, all 





Melrose, N.B. 


the stems proceeding from one root. No plant 

of this Lily in this district ever equalled the 

one shown, Rautpu RicHARpson. 
Gattonside House, Melrose, N.B. 





Iris reticulata in pots.—When well 
grown there is a charm about this lovely Iris 
that renders it unique, more particularly the 
strong violet perfume of its flowers. For some 
two or three weeks past the leaves have been 
above ground, which in this locality is earlier 
than usual. Those who 
will be glad to know that if bulbs are now jn- 
troduced into slight warmth, such as the shelf 


of the greenhouse quite near the glass, flowers 


| may be expected early in January. In sheltered 
The pseudo-bulbs should 


never be in a temperature much below 55 degs. | 


positions in the open in mild seasons the flowers 
appear early in February, so that slight warmth, 


| or little more than the exclusion of frost, should 


make the difference named above. A couple of 


dozen pots would keep up a succession of flowers 
for a long time, 





Gattonside House, 


grow this Iris in pots | 





ROSHS. 


DARK ROSES. 


OnE is often asked to give the names of the best 
dark Roses that are free flowering and of 
vigorous growth. Unfortunately, the defects 
of dark Roses almost outweigh their good 
points, so addicted are they to fading or burn- 
ing. Whether this burning is really causcd by 
the sun is a moot point. It is, nevertheless, a 
fact that the extremely dark Roses are very 
popular. Even at the present day it would be 
ditficult to beat Prince Camille de Rohan asa 
good all-round dark Rose. It is one of the best 
velvety-shaded kinds grown, and yields quite 
the largest proportion of good-shaped buds and 
blossoms. As it is a very strong grower it must 
be sparsely pruned if quantity rather than 
quality of flower is desired. As is well known, 
La Rosiére and Prince C. de Rohan are 
bracketed together as synonymous Roses. 
Their flowers may be 
identical, but there is a 
decided _ difference in 
growth, La Rosiére being 
less vigorous than the old 
favourite. A good variety 
is Monsieur Boncenne. 
This is synonymous with 
Baronde Bonstetten. Very 
rich and dark are its blos- 
soms in summer, but it is 
a very shy autumnal Rose. 
Abel Carriére is also good, 
and is, perhaps, obtained 
best from standards, and in 
this form I have found it 
a very fair autumnal 
variety. The colour of the 
flowers is very rich and 
velvety, and the blooms 
are sweetly scented. Em- 
peror is a charming dark 
button-hole flower, with a 
smooth petal covered with 
a bloom almost resembling 
a black Grape, and quite 
distinct from other kinds. 
Gloire des Bruxelles is 
good, albeit the purplish 
tinge is not approved by 
everyone. But it certainly 
has an intensely dark 
flower, perhaps the deepest 
yet obtained. I must not 
omit to mention Xavier 
Olibo, for although not so 
dark as the preceding 
varieties it is a very pro- 
fuse bloomer. It lacks 
vigour, and is best on 
maiden plants, from which 
some superb blooms are 
now and then obtained. A 
good, very dark climbing 
Rose would be most wel- 
come. Many of the so- 
called climbing varieties 
are really only suited to be 
grown on pillars. I donot 
despair of seeing a Rose 
with the true clambering 
nature of Lamarque, Réve 
a2 @Or, or Félicité Perpétue, 
and with rich, velvety flowers as dark as those of 
Prince Camille de Rohan. We already have 
pink and yellow hybrids of the climbing Poly- 
antha Rose, obtained by the agency of cross- 
fertilisation. Our American friends have also 
been successful in the same way with Rosa 
Wichuriana; we may, therefore, reasonably 
expect a good, rich, dark-coloured climber in 
the near future. -; 


ee ee 


Twelve Roses for pot culture in 
coid-frames (W. M.).—The following would 
be an excellent selection for your purpose : 
Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, General 
Jacqueminot, Captain Hayward, Dr. Andry, 
Crown Prince, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Safrano, 
Mme. Hoste, Anna Ollivier, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Mrs. W. J. Grant. They would 
not only furnish you with good button-hole 
flowers, but also fine blossoms for house decora- 
tion. We heartily commend your idea of grow- 
ing Roses in cold-frames. “Not only is the 





‘dens, but it is not 


' Roses, undoubtedly conduced to the banishment 


,plant, which is capable of covering a large | 
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season of flowering accelerated, but the injurious 
effects of spring frosts may beavoided. Procure 
good plants upon the seedling or cutting Brier, 
and pot up at once into 8-inch pots, using a 
compost of two parts loam to one of well- 
decayed manure. Plunge the pots quite over 
the rim in some coal-ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Allow the plants to receive the rains, the lights | 
being simply placed over them in severe weather. 
Peune about middle of March, and as soon as the | 
plants commence to grow remove the plunging 
material from the top of pots, sothat you can 
the better decide when they require water. 





BOLD EFFECTS WITH CLIMBING 


ROSES. 
Tue visiting of nga gardens, great and small, 
in nearly all parts of the country leads to the 


conviction that a great many people deny them- 
selves an immense amount of pleasure by ignor- 
ing the existence of climbing Roses. Roses of 
the conventional, or what, for want of a better 
term, one may perhaps call the exhibition type, 
are often well grown as dwarf plants or stan- 
dards, especially in the smaller gardens ; and | 
here, of course, there is not room for the magni- | 
ficent plants that the real climbing Roses make. 
But in the large gardens, where space is for all | 
practical purposes infinite, any effective use of | 
climbing Roses seems 
far too seldom made. 
lt is not easy to ac- 





ground for its immense trusses of pure white 
flowers, each one of which is a perfect rosette, 
and it will grow and flower profusely in 
practically any soil or situation. A great arch 
covered with Félicité-Perpétue is a beautiful 
sight in June, and indeed looks well at any 
time by reason of its abundant and persistent 
foliage which clothes the plant to its very 
base, and no Rose is better adapted for 
covering the pillars of a verandah—a task it 
will accomplish in a single season—soon running 
along the edge, too, from pillar to pillar, 
and framing the whole structure in a wreath 
of foliage and snow-white blossom. If this 
or any other really vigorous Rose be planted 
to make an isolated Rose pillar, it is a good 
plan, instead of the usual single pole, to put 
in three poles triangularly 4 feet apart, and to 
plant the Rose in the middle; the tops of the 
poles should be inclined towards each other, 
but not allowed to meet, being held apart by 
cross pieces 1 foot or 18 inches long, making a 
small triangle at the summit. The height of 
the pillar must, of course, be regulated by cir- 
cumstances and surroundings, but poles of from 
10 feet to 12 feet out of the ground make an 
effective height. 

Another Rose that makes a fine pillar is the 
beautiful Japanese species, Rosa multiflora 
(syn., R. polyantha). The flowers, though 





count for the dis- 
appearance of the 
beautiful Rose pillars 
and arches that graced 
our grandfathers’ gar- 


improbable that the 
introduction of the 
modern race of Roses, 
with their ponderous 
and misleading title of 
Hybrid Perpetual, had 
a good deal to do 
with it. Doubtless, 
many fine plants, be- 
cause, forsooth, they 
bloomed but once a 
year and their indi- 
vidual flowers were 
small, found them- 
selves displaced by 
the newcomers, which 
their owners fondly 
imagined would pro- 
duce the same fine 
effect in the garden 
as their predecessors, 
but with the added 
glory of being per- 
petually covered with 
large and handsome 
flowers. By the time 
the fact was realised 
that in aiming only at 
an increase in the size 
of the flower the size of the plant had been dis- 
regarded, and that ‘‘ perpetual” meant in the 
majority of cases merely the producing of an 
occasional blossom in autumn, many of the old 
favourites would have been lost or forgotten. 
Then, again, the custom that too long 
prevailed (though, happily, now a thing 
of the past) at Rose shows, of exhibiting 
nothing but solitary blooms of large- flowered 





of Rose pillars and arches from the garden, for 
many visitors to a Rose show, knowing little 
about Roses, but with vague ideas about Rose 
bowers, would order varieties whose blooms 
they admired, and plant them to cover arcades 
without any consideration of their adaptability 
to the purpose, and the ensuing natural and 
obvious failure would only result in the condem- 
nation of Rose-arches as impossible and 
ineffective. 

The making of effective Rose pillars and 
arches, however, is simply a question of the 
selection of suitable varieties, and perhaps the 
best of all Roses for the purpose is the semper- 
Virens Félicité- Perpétue. This magnificent 


house in a few years, is absolutely hardy, 
grows with a vigour and freedom unparal- 
leled, is practically evergreen, its hand- 
some dark foliage making a fine  back- 











but some have insignificant-looking foliage, and 
some a not too pleasant fragrance. Alice Gray, 
however, which has white flowers, and Ruga, 
flesh-tinted, are both beautiful and valuable 
Roses, while the hybrid Musk, The Garland, 
with its nankeen buds expanding into pure white 
blossoms, is well worth growing, if only to show 
how immense a Rose truss may be, for every 
truss of bloom is a posy in itself. 

All the Roses so far mentioned are some- 
what early flowering, being generally at their 
best in June, but there are some varieties of 
a species indigenous to the Western States of 
America—namely, Rosa setigera (formerly called 
Rosa rubifolia, a descriptive name, as the 
foliage strongly resembles that of the Black- 
berry, but now, happily, discarded, for it used 
to lead to confusion with Rosa rubrifolia, a 
very different species), which, in addition to 
being perfectly hardy and vigorous, are well 
worth growing on account of the lateness of 
their flowering—quite at the end of July. Per- 
haps the best of these Prairie Roses, as they 
are called in America, are Queen of the Prairies 
(pink) and Baltimore Belle (white), both having 
quite double flowers of good size. Rosa Bru- 
nonis, though, of course, single, is a species 
that should be grown where it can have plenty 
of room (itis immensely vigorous), for its great 
bunches of pure white flowers with their rich 
gold stamens are very 
beautiful and deli- 
ciously fragrant ; and 
Rosa macrantha, with 
its large flesh-pink 
blossoms, should not 
be forgotten. 

There are two new 
climbing Roses which 
seem likely to prove 
valuable additions ; 
Aglaia, with large 
bunches of canary- 
yellow flowers, and 
the Dawson Rose, 
with big bunches of 
bright pink flowers 
which show up finely 
against the dark green 
shining foliage; but 
it is as yet rather 
early to speak quite 
definitely about these. 

In addition to the 
Polyantha Roses al- 
ready enumerated 
there isa variety that 
was raised in France 
in the days before the 
species was re-named 
polyantha, namely, 
Laure Davoust, which 
is a splendid climbing 








Climbing Roses over wooden arch, 


single and individually small, are nevertheless 
produced so abundantly and in such immense 
trusses that the plant when in bloom appears a 
mass of white, and the flowers, moreover, are 
deliciously fragrant. The garden variety 
grandiflora is even more vigorous than the 
species, but is not so effective when in blossom, 
as although the individual flowers are larger, 
they are not produced so freely nor in such 
large trusses. 

The most valuable of the multifloras, how- 
ever, for the making of Rose pillars or arches is 
the Crimson Rambler (Turner), which grows 
with all the vigour of the species and produces 
similarly immense trusses, but of double crim- 
son flowers, which last an unusually long time 
when fully expanded, so that the display, in 
addition to being most profuse, is also excep- 
tionally prolonged. There is no other red Rose 
at all approaching Crimson Rambler in its 
qualities of vigour and freedom of flowering, 
and it is therefore the more valuable ; for other- 
wise white and pink are the prevailing colours 
of the very vigorous and free Roses, amongst 
which, to obtain anything like a red, it was 
necessary formerly to go to the Boursaults— 
uninteresting plants with dreary flowers, which 
everyone may be strongly urged to avoid 
planting. 

Most of the Ayrshires are fine climbing Roses, 





Rose, producing the 


characteristic great 
trusses of perfect] 
double soft rink 


flowers, whichare also 
amongst the most sweetly scented Roses we have. 
There are, of course, some valuable climbers 
among the Hybrid Teas and Noisettes, though 
not many that can be confidently recommended 
for hardiness as well as for vigour and freedom. 
Of the Dijon race I should only recommend 
Bouquet d’Or, which is beautiful in foliage as 
well as in flower. Gloire de Dijon itself gets 
too bare and leafless at the base ever to be 
an attractive plant. Aimée Vibert, with its 
great bunches of pure white flowers, and 
Ophirie, with its unique coppery - coloured 
clusters, are both charming and valuable for the 
lateness of their blooming, and William Allen 
Richardson may be considered indispensable. 

It is to the Hybrid Teas that we must turn 
for reds, and though some of the older varieties 
are sadly murky in shade, there are a few 
bright ones—namely, Reine Marie Henriette, 
perhaps still the best ; Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
burg, richer in colour, but only semi-double, 
though with glorious foliage ; Longworth 
Rambler, crimson, and very vigorous; and 
Marie Lavallée, only semi-double, but of the 
most delicious shade of bright rose-pink. G. 

Roses for cold-frame (W. M.).—Clothilde Soupert 
makes an excellent pot Rose for cold-frame. It belongs 
to the Polyantha section. Souvenir de Noisette we have 
never heard of, and the Noisette Claire Carnot is too 


vigorous for pot culture in frames. It is a very pretty 
variety for an outside wall. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—GROWING 
SPECIMEN PLANTS. 

In Repry to *‘E. H. S. E. V. W.,” Ero. 
You ask for information as how to grow specimen 
plants for blooming during the first week in 
November, also whether it would be better to 
grow them from cuttings or from old plants. 
They may be grown well in either way, but 
we think larger plants and more freely-flowered 
specimens are obtained by using, or rather 
starting, with old stools. We give below the 
different systems of culture. Ifit is proposed to 
raise a new batch of plants from cuttings, their 
propagation as early as possible in November 
should be taken in hand. Insert the cuttings 
singly in thumb-pots, in any nice light and 
gritty compost, and after gently watering in the 
cuttings, place the pots inany greenhoure where 
the temperature can be maintained at about 
50 degs. In about three weeks, perhaps less, 
these should be rooted, when a position near the 
glass should bo selected, and where they may 
be slightly hardened. When the roots are 
freely working into the soil, the young plants 
should have their first repotting ; but a week 
to ten days before this @peration is carried out 
the point of each plant should be piached out 
and the soil kept on the dry side for a little 
while. Never stop and repot the plants at one 
and the same time, but by stopping the plants 
a short time before repotting has to be done, they 
are induced to start into fresh growth, when 
they will be so ready to take advantage of new 
food and less limited room now. After each 
repotting, keep the glass structure rather 
close for a day or two, gradually giving the 
plants more air by carefully ventilating at all 
times, avoiding chilling draughts. By the time 
this is being done the worst of the winter 
weather should b>» over, and the days begun to 
lengthen, and as the new shoots begin to extend 
and at length obtain a growth of some 6 inches, 
they should in turn be pinched as before, and 
the practice continued right on throughout the 
season, until the time arrives for this to be dis- 
continued. Do not coddle the plants, more 
especially during their early history ; a sturdy 
kind of growth should be encouraged from the 
beginning. Pot oninto largersized pots fromtime 
to time, never carrying out this operation unless 
you are quite satisfied that the pots they then 
occupy are well filled with roots. By the early 
epring—end of February and early March— 
the plants should be in their 6-inch pots, and 
attaining respectable dimensions. Compost at 
this time should be made up of two parts 
good fibrous loam, one of leaf-mould, one of 
thoroughly rotten manure, and a sufficient 
quantity of coarse silver-sand to keep the soil 
porous. ‘To each bushel of the compost add a 
5-inch potful of artificial manure, and thoroughly 
mix the whole before using. The soil should 
be made firm when potting, or the growths 
succeeding this operation will be weak. It is 
important, as the plants continue to make 
their new shoots, that each one should be 
carefully secured by staking and tying, and 
in such a way that no strain is placed 
upon the main break ; failure to recognise this 
point may see the earliest breaks snapping off 
and the even character of the plants spoiled. 

At this time a good position for the plants is 
on the top shelves of a light and airy glass 
structure, where they eannot become drawn. 
In the course of a short time the next re- 
potting must be done—this time into 8-inch 
pots. The preparation of the compost needs 
careful attention, and should be as follows :— 
About 3 parts good fibrous loam, 1 part leaf- 
mould, 1 part rotten manure, a liberal quantity 
of coarse sand, a few handfalsof bone-meal, a 
sprinkling of charcoal or wood-ashes, and a 
5-inch potful of: fertiliser as before. Turn the 
compost over pretty often before using to ensure 
an even distribution of the ingredients. If the 
soil be fairly moist at the time of potting, no 
water will be needed for a day or two, when 
each plant must be thoroughly watered. When 
the temperature of the greevhouse is sufficiently 
genial an occasional syringing of the plants is 
he! pful, and encourages them into fresh growth. 
Continue to stop the plants, and see to staking 
and tying being regularly carried out. When 
the plants can be safely placed in frames or pits 
without any risk of damage by frosts being ex- 
perienced, so much the better. This has the 
effect of gradually hardening off the plants 


and building up a sturdy constitution. Final 
potting sheuld be completed by the end of 
May, in some cases earlier. At this repotting 
make up a compost of the following character : 
Two and a half parts fibrous loam, broken up 
into pieces about the size of Walnuts, one part 
leaf-mould, one part rotten horse-manure, a 
3-inch potful of bone-meal and bone-dust mixed, 
and a similar quantity of some safe concentrated 
manure ; add to the foregoing a sprinkling each 
of wood-ashes and lime-rubble, and well mix the 
whole, and you then have an ideal compost for 
final potting. Crock the 10-inch pots with the 
greatest care, as an effective drainage is abso- 
lutely necessary. Over the crocks a few pieces 
of 4-inch bones may be placed, and on the top of 
these a few pieces of nice turfy loam, pot very 
firmly, and with increasing carefulness. By 
this time the plants will be ready for their 
summer quarters, and this should be a position 
protected from strong winds. Give each plant 
plenty of room to develop, also allowing yourself 
plenty of room to move about around them. An 
umbrella-like shape is much neater and prettier 
than any other form of specimen, and this may 
be arrived at by staking and tying accordingly. 

Most of our best growers place a stout wire 
about 3 feet in diameter around the plants, and 
this is held in position by four or six stout stakes 
inserted in the soil in the pots; to this wire 
circle a few thin stakes are fixed, running 
through the plant from one side to the other, 
and to these the shoots are tied and the form of 
the plant thereby determined. This tying 
must go on until about the end of Sep- 
tember, when the plants are housed and 
the bud on each shoot is fast developing. 
When the buds are well defined, or perhaps a 
little later, each partially opened flower should 
have the support of a thin green painted stake, 
or else made secure by a careful tie. Never 
stop a plant later than the third week in June, 
or the flowers will be too late. During the 
growing season after final potting, feeding must 
be often given in weak doses, never overdosing. 
Now, regarding old plants which were cut down 
after giving three blooms, perhaps in the pre- 
vious season, it is better to keep those which 
make breaks freely up the old stem. When these 
have been selected shake out the ball of earth, 
reducing this sufficiently to enable the plants to 
be repotted into 32’s or 28’s, these being respec- 
tively 6 inches and 7 inches in diameter. Use 
a compost similar to that recommended for the 
first shift of those plants raised from cuttings, 
and after this reducing and potting up is finished 
place the plants in a nice cool, airy glass-house, 
and keep them steadily growing on. When 
ready for their next shift, place the plants in 
16’s (9-inch pots), and finally into 12-inch pots. 
Observe the same rules as to stopping and tying 
as advocated for those grown on from cuttings, 
and by careful attention to watering and syring- 
ing during the evenings of hot days keep the 
foliage nice and green. 

The following sorts are recognised as specially 
well adapted for specimen plants: John 
Shrimpton, crimson; Lady Selborne, white ; 
Col. W. B. Smith, old-gold ; William Tricker, 
rose; Chas. Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Mme. Ber- 
tier Rendatler, yellow, tipped crimson ; Viviand 
Morel, silvery-mauve; and William Holmes, 
crimson, rather early. The foregoing are 
Japanese. You should include two incurved 
sorts—viz., Mrs. Geo. Rundle, white; and 
Golden George Glenny, golden-yellow. 


Chrysanthemums—twelve Pompon- 
Anemones (/nquirer).—We are pleased to 
learn that you intend to grow the Pompon- 
Anemone Chrysanthemums, as they are with- 
out doubt one of the most interesting types of 
the flower, and yet probably one of the least 
grown. As your object appears to be more par- 
ticularly to use the plants for conservatory 
decoration, and also to supply the tables and 
vases indoors with cut-flowers, you will find 
among those we recommend below some of the 
prettiest and most interesting. You may begin 
to propagate at any time between this and 
January, and if they are grown on without 
unduly exciting them bushy plants will tollow 
such treatment. We strongly advise you to 
grow on the plants to the terminal buds, and 
then to only slightly disbud the freest of the 
plants. If this rule be followed you will be able 
to cut long graceful sprays of some of the most 


delightful little blossoms of every shade ( 
colour, and in forms comparatively unknown 
There are but few growers who devote the 
time to these little Pompon sorts, and ye 
before us there is a greenhouse full of the mos 
profuse blossoming plants, and presenting 

remarkable appearance at this season. W 
recommend you to try the following varieties 
Marie Stuart, pale lilac-blush, sulphur dis: 
height 34 feet ; Emily Rowbottom, lovely crean 
white sport from the first-named, and one of tk 
most chaste varieties extant; Antonius, ric 
canary-yellow guard florets and disc, the latte 
tinted crimson in centre, height about 24 feet 
Calliope, ruby-red guard florets, red disc, we 
developed, height slightly over 3 feet; Bess, 
Flight, rosy-blush sport from Mme. Montel 
height 3 feet; Mrs Wynnes, a pretty littl 
deep rose-lilac, very dwarfand bushy; Frane 
Boyce, rather large rose-pink fiower of pleasin 
form and appearance, height about 34 feet 
Aglaia, chaste blush flower, with an eifectiy! 
white disc, rather taller than most sorts, bein! 
about 44 feet high; Mme. Montels, white wit 
a pleasing yellow-tinted disc, height abov 
3 feet; Mr. Astie, a golden-yellow self with 
well defined disc (this variety should be dij| 
budded rather more than some others), heigt| 
3 feet; Queen of Anemones, a pretty an} 
distinct shade of rosy-crimson, height abot! 
3 feet; and Mme. Sentir, a usetal whit) 
variety, height rarely exceeding 4 feet. As) 
whole, we think you would prefer the Pompoi 
Anemones to the ordinary form of Pompo) 
flowers, although the latter are very pretty an/ 
free flowering, and the two types judicious] | 
associated are capable of making one of th| 
brightest and most useful displays at thi| 
season. 


Chrysanthemums affected by leal| 
rust (Mrs. Gray).—Your plants are badl 
attacked with the Chrysanthemum leaf-rust. ]) 
our issue of October 8th last this disease wi! 
carefully considered, and the only known remed 
there stated. We recommend you to give th_ 
matter serious attention. Burn all foliage an) 
stems of affected plants, and spray the youn| 
growths at the base of the plants witha solutic 
of 4 0z. of sulphide of potassium toa gallon « 
water. This may be repeated at intervals. 


Chrysanthemums —treatment oa 
varieties (#. B. H. B.).—We propose to cor 
tinue the publicatica of treatment of varictis 
in an early issue, so defer for the present givin 
full particulars regarding stopping, etc. W 
will keep your list before us, and, in conjuni| 
tion with other replies, will print the lists i| 
tabular form, as devised last season. &| 
many complimentary letters have reache 
us respecting this method of giving cultur| 
details, and also evidence of its value to grower), 
that we feel sure new lists will be looked fo) 
ward to by Chrysanthemum growers generall)| 
In the meantime procure your cuttings an 
insert them in nice sandy soil, giving them cox| 
treatment, and then they will so much mor 
readily respond to the stopping process whe 
the time for such operation arrives. | 


Chrysanthemums imperfectl 
developed (C. J. B.).—Many Chrysanthi| 
mum-buds have failed to open satisfactorily th) 
season, and to the extremely hot and tryin 
weather during August and September is thi 
failure attributed. A constant source of fai 
ure is that of retaining buds too early in tk 
season. Crown-buds are often produced durir 
July and the first week in August, and fe 
ordinary decorative purposes these are almoi 
valueless. A too early bud selection is fr 
quently seen in blooms having hard, undevelope 
centres, and even when these do unfold the 
florets slightly, they are frequently seen tot 
more or less rotten in the centre. We strongl 
advise you, for decorative purposes moi 
particularly, never to retain the buds on yot 
plants until the latter days of August or earl 
September. j 

Chrysanthemum King of the Plumes.—Th 
variety deserves extended culture. As its name implie 


it bears flowers of a light feathery character. These a) 
rich yellow. The growth is free and naturally branchin, 


It should not be disbudded, then each branch sends up 
quantity of medium-sized blossoms that last well into 
winter. In fact, it is regarded as a late-flowering ki 


and one valuable for cutting. t 
Chrysanthemums — Pompon earl 


flowering,two good sorts (Springmorne 
—A beautiful flower is Alice Butcher, colot 
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orange-red, and possessing a pretty habit of 
growth. We think this is the nearest colour 


* that can be had of a crimson or scarlet shade to 


=~ 


=> 


flower during September and early October. A 


" bgood yellow variety for the same period of 
é 


owering will be found in Yellow Gem, a 
fimbriated yellow bloom, and developed on 
florets 24 feet high, moderately free flowering. 


A beautiful white incurved Chrysanthe- 
mum,.—! have sent blooms of M. du Ferlet white in- 


* curved Chrysanthemum, grown on one plant, first erown- 


bud. This was from a cutting struck in March last. I 
am a young amateur, and grown Chrysanthemums for 


"| two years only, so do not know much about their cultiva- 


tion yet.—J. WEAVER, Tonbridge. 


*.* A very beautiful white incurved flower. We care 


. less for this group than the freer Japanese, but the flowers 


sent were pure white, and well grown. We think you 


© mow a good deal about Chrysanthemum culture to pro- 
“| duce such results. 


Chrysanthemums at Cambridge.—An excel- 


! lent show was held recently in tre Corn Exchange, under 


the auspices of the Cambridge Horticultural Society, 
when Messrs. Hobday and Son, of Cavendish-road Nur- 
series, Cambridge, won many awards in the incurved and 
| Japanese classes, their flowers being of extreme beauty. 


i Messrs. Bond and Miller were very successful amateur 


» exhibitors. 


“the States under the name of Baltimore, Belle ' 


4 
i 





FRUIT. 


GOOD COOKING APPLES. 


‘Tun Apple illustrated (Gloria Mundi) is an 


American kind—at least, it is largely grown in 





season from October to the middle of January, is 
one of our best cooking fruits. It is good in 
bush form and crops well. The fruit is of large 
size on the Paradise-stock, and the tree rarely 
fails to give a crop; the fruits are very hand- 
some, and flattish yellow, flushed with crimson, 
in colour. 

GoLpren Spire is excellent, as it crops so 
freely. It isa very distinct Apple, conical in 
shape, a pale yellow fruit, and in season in the 
early winter months. It makes an upright 
growth, and is excellent for small gardens on 
account of its size and quality, as it needs less 
space. 

Warner’s Krne@ is such a success that it may 
well find room. The fruits are large, and of 
good quality when cooked. _It is one of the best 
for the Paradise-stock, and a good cropper in 
bush form; indeed, owing to the size of the 
fruits this is the best mode of culture. It does 
not keep long, being at its best in the early 
autumn. 

Lorp Dersy:’ is not unlike the _ fruit 
illustrated in shape and size, but the colour is 
different. It fruits freely, and makes a good 
bush on the Paradise-stock. It is a somewhat 
strong grower, and needs lifting at times to 
check rank growth. In season from December 
to February. 

Brauty or Kent,—This is one of the best we 
have for quality, crop, and fine appearance. 
It makes a shapely bush on the Paradise-stock, 
and is in season from November to January. 
It is good for dessert at the later date noted. 


Gascoyne’s SCARLET is a beautiful fruit, and 


it crops splendidly, doubtless owing to the wood 
getting plenty of lightand sun. It is a mistake 
to plant it as a standard in this country, as the 
wood becomes crowded and the trees do not 
crop well. Wherever it is grown it should be 
in such a position that the air and light can 
reach all parts of the trees. 

Many amateurs can grow bush fruits but 
may not have space for standards, and I need 
not explain the term bush, as it is well known. 
I prefer those with a short leg or stem, so that 
the shoots are away from the ground, and_this 
gives room to feed and keep the soil clean. Trees 
on the Paradise-stock are ‘‘worked”—1.e., 
budded or grafted; its good qualities as a 
parent for our best trees being that it roots 
close to the surface, and promotes early fruiting. 
This latter is a great point with those who 
cannot afford to wait years for their trees to 
fruit, and excellent crops may be had from 
three-year-old trees when on the Paradise- 
stock. A few kinds do best on the Crab, but 
as they are limited I need not detail them. For 
small gardens no variety is more profitable than 

Manx Cop.in as an early cooking variety, 
and it crops well. It usually givesa light crop 
one year and a very heavy one the next. It 
well repays thinning. It is an excellent sauce 
Apple, and keeps well into November in most 
seasons. It is specially good for small gardens 
on account of the trees making a compact 
growth, and it crops freely in most soils and 
localities. 





































fairly prolific on the Paradise-stock. It is a 
fine show Apple, and in season from December 
to February. There are better croppers, but the 
fruits are so fine incolour andshape. It is good 
for dessert or cooking. 

Newton WonpDER promises to bea good bush 
tree and very prolific. This is a new late 
variety of great value on the Paradise-stock in 
loamy soil. 

BRAMLEY’S SEEDLING is an excellent Apple of 
vigorous growth. 

ALFRISTON bears very freely in bush form, 
and gives fine fruit inabundance. It does well 
in most soils, and keeps into the spring. It is 
excellent for the kitchen. The old 

NorTHERN GREENING is one of the best for 
cold soils and late districts. 

NorFotk Bxavurin also does well in bush 
form. 

SANDRINGHAM is likewise reliable for small 
gardens. And the amateur may include such 
a good kind as 
Lane’s Prince ALBERT in quantity. This 


is one of the best, and always gives fine fruit. 
W. 





Strawberry St. Joseph.—This Strawberry bids 
fair to become a standard variety for perpetual bearing. 
I have now green and ripe fruit on twelve plants, and 
flowers on same plants outdoors, and the same roots have 
borne previously this seasor. I should say it may be 
fruited the whole year without much heat under glass.— 
E. V., Kingsworthy. 








Apple Gloria Mundi. 


Dubois, and Ox Apple—but in this country it is 
not in such favour as, for instance, Lord Derby, 
| Alfriston, Prince Albert, and others; but it is 
largely \ gisele for exhibition on account of its 
size and colour. When grown for size small 
bush-trees or cordons are the most suitable. It 


,, Should not, however, be planted in an out-of-the- 


Way corner, as it needs all the light and warmth 
possible to ripen the wood, and grown on a wall 
| iv rarely fails to crop. My readers may ask why 


) advise Gloria Mundi when we have better kinds 
}) that will crop well and are not fastidious as to 
svils? In most gardens variety is needed, and 


ina warm soil this variety gives splendid fruits, so 


¢) that given good culture itis well worth the room 
4 occupied. As regards its cooking qualities 
| there can be no question. 


There is no need to 
row large quantities of it, as it is not a variety 
ike Prince Albert, that keeps well, and where 


}) mere variety is needed a few cordon or a bush- 


tree will furnish it. The second name, Belle 


Dubois, of course, is not American but French, 
+ This was given by a man who grew it in quantity 
)) many years ago near Paris, and in that country 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN NOVEMBER. 


Sir, — Doubtless some of your numerous 
readers will be interested to know that on the 
14th of this month I gathered from the open 
garden the following flowers, which, consider- 
ing that it is the middle of November, and that 
we are at an altitude of 800 feet above sea level, 
will, I think, prove a record for this county : 
Nasturtium, Rocket, Rose, Mignonette, Heli- 
chrysum, Verbena, Hollyhock, Pansy,  Sun- 
flower, Candytuft, Lavender, Rue, Auricula, 
Pot Marigold, Violets, Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, Pyrethrum, Cornflower, Dahlia, Daisy 
The Bride, Summer Chrysanthemum, Polyan- 
thus, Calceolaria Yellow, Heliotrope, Primula, 
‘‘Geranium,” Marguerites, Schizanthus, Garden 
Pink, African Marigold, Petunia, Phlox, Sweet 
Alyssum, Ten-week Stock, Fuchsia, Pompon 
Chrysanthemums, Carnation, Chamomile, Hore- 
hound, Pennyroyal. Also on the same day I 
gathered a dish of ripe Raspberries, weighing 
15 oz. Both the Raspberries and flowers are 
to be seen at my shop. W. L. Brrp. 

High-street, Daventry. 


Kxswick Cop1in is best in standard form. 
Here it crops well, but I do not plant it where 
the Manx is grown. 

Lorp Grosvenor is a splendid amateur’s 
variety, a good bush tree and a profitable cor- 
don. ‘The fruits are of excellent quality when 
cooked, and though a Codlin it keeps well into 
November. The fruits are large, yellow, and 
somewhat acid. It rarely fails, even in diverse 
soils. 

CrLiint Preprn is one of the best cooking 
fruits, and in addition is handsome also. Many 
use it for dessert, but its value is as a cooking 
fruit for giving supplies from October to 
Christmas. The fruits, when grown on bush 
trees, are large, well-coloured, and the trees 
succeed on the Paradise-stock. It is a valuable 
tree for small gardens. 

EcKLINVILLE is another excellent variety for 
bush culture. It is a large fruit, bears freely, 
and is best in a good loam or gravel; but it isa 
variety one cannot leave out on account of its 
quality and size. 

New HawtTHoRNDEN, & large yellow fruit in 
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SOME HARDY PLANTS WITH BEAUTI- | GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. THE BLACK VINE-WEEVIL. | 
FUL LEAVES. 3 AT this time of the year I frequently have t} 

Roses attacked (H. V. S. C.),—The grubs of this insect sent to me for identificatio, 

:Y OREOCOME (SELINUM) CaNDOLLEI, | insects attacking your Roses are nearly allied to 

se 


R } het famil correspondents finding them at the roots | 
i = | >common frog-hopper, and belong tothe f: mi ‘ 
For the special purposes to which these plants bheonn 7, ASR OR SP OPDOe g amily | various plants that have succulent roots or r 


ue i ,|Cercopid#. They will not. sit still, like the ony i ey hav 

pisces of the giant aad extol. ornamental |SPhies; tO be sjzinged, but: you ay atch futur king “are Karta Bopstin Sete 
) he giant xtreme rnamenta : vy Fea] BR 
se ctaesaiial the Plaiinshneeeinniie Angelicas, Ener Dames rime) at arom banter aft lerred, 
1 Selinums, and, coming nearer home, the CAnAD DAEs RO PATE CU ae BORER, aig elt igual 
epee i! A oy rae 4 | the leaves, which should then be gently shaken 
} Beaked Parsleys, VBeryil Cicely, ands many | so as to disturb the insects. Unless this insect 
fe other unrivalled foliage plants. No one with | is very abundant, I do not think your Roses 
ase pee of beauty, a however small “4 degree, will suffer much from them. When you prune 

, poma Peeemey. fail to give the Eryngiums a | your Roses in the spring burn all the shoots cut 

F place. The Astrantias are also very popular, a | ean tenn may be eggs on them.—G. §. §. 
good index to the beauty of a plant or plants. | 9%” 25 OIF 
The Oreocome, or, properly speaking, Selinum| Red-spider in greenhouse (C. J. oe 
ie Candollei, is one of the most effective of these |—Paint the hot-water pipes with one part o 
graceful and highly ornamental subjects, the | fresh lime to two parts of flowers of sulphur, and 
beautiful leaves, as finely divided as the| mix with sufficient water toformapaint. Then 
fronds of a Todea, spreading out almost hori- | make the pipes as hot ae Youean and eo the 
{ zontally, gracefully recurving towards their | house ch _Houses heated by flues should not 
tips and making a beautiful specimen, perfect | be treated in this manner, as the flues may be 
ft in symmetry and form. The illustration will|made so hot that the sulphur may burn and 
A | assist readers not acquainted with the Oreocome | thus would ruin the plants. s 

to form an idea of its beauty as a specimen| Violets diseased (W. H.).—Y our Violets 

¥) & plant, as when isolated on a lawn and not|are attacked by one of the mites nearly allied 
Hh allowed to flower it is very effective. The cut-|to the red-spider. As the mites are on the 
be ting out of the flowering stem will be a matter | undersides of the leaves it is difficult to make 
for the grower to decide; some will prefer to| any insecticide reach them properly. Pick off 
see it take its natural course, although I always | all the leaves that are badly infested like those 













































































































difficult to destroy, and the amount of damag) 
that they are the authors of is at times consider 
able, as, living as they do below the surface o| 
the ground, their presence is not suspected unti| 
the plants begin to flag in some way, when it i) 
often too late to save them. Unfortunately | 
watering with insecticides is not of much use| 
as from their position at the roots it is ver)| 
difficult to make any fluid reach them, and i| 
it can be done it is sure to be so weakened by 
passing through the earth, which acts asa filter | 
that it is of no practical use. If the insecticide| 
were made so strong that the grubs could bi! 
killed by it, it would be almost certain to kil | 
the plants, or, at any rate, injure them, so that) 
it is far more useful to take the plant out of its | 
pot and search the roots well for this pest, 
They will, as a rule, easily be found, for when} 
full grown they are about 4 inch long ; they are| 
of a dirty white colour, very much wrin led, | 
and sparsely covered with short stiffish hairs, 
The grubs generally lie in a rather curved 
position, and have dark reddish-brown or 
nearly black heads, which are furnished) 
with strong jaws, with which they eat out| 
large hollow places in the roots of such plants 
as Cyclamens, Begonias, and Primulas. The 
black Vine-weevil (Otiorhynchus sulcatus) is 
nearly }-inch in length, and black or very dark) 
brown in colour. Another species belonging 
to the same genus, the clay-coloured weevil) 
(O. picipes), is almost as common as the other | 
species, and its grubs are just as injurious, and 
no doubt often mistaken for them. This, how- 
ever, is of no importanceas their habits are just 
the same. The weevils are not quite so large 
as their relatives, and, as their name implies, 
are of a pale whitish-brown colour. They, ¢ 

well as the “‘ Black Vine- weevil,” are great pests 
in greenhouses and vineries, as they feed on an 

injure the foliage of Vines, Peaches, Roses 
Ferns, and many other plants grown for their 
foliage. They are particularly injurious to 


tL 4 think that the. foliage suffers with the develop- | you sent, as they can be of no further use to The Black Vine-Weevil. Lines denote natural size. _ 
‘4 ment of the flowering stem. The pretty, fresh | the plants, and burn them. Then see that the | 

|| green colour of the leaves renders this plant| plants have plenty of ventilation, and are not ; : 
i. very effective on the margins of shrubberies, | kept too dry. The following mixture will kill Cyclamens, Primulas, Saxifrages, and Straw, 
ai and as the Oreocome is perfectly hardy, grow- | the mites if it can be made to reach them. It} berries. These grubs are among the mos! 
y. ing luxuriantly in ordinary garden soil, little | should be applied three times with intervals of 





‘Oreocome Candollei. 


a a 





Vines, as they sometimes completely eat through 
: the young shoots. They are very difficult to 
¥ F ‘ ; find, as they only feed at night, during the day 
belt | difficulty need be experienced in establishing it; three or four days, as the eggs will not be lying hidden in some shelter where they ar 
Oi in most places. It may be ‘increased either by | destroyed by this insecticide. Dissolve 1 pint | quite unnoticed. I was staying once in th 
i) seed or division. A native of the Himalayas. | of soft-soap in 1 quart of boiling water, and country, and the gardener showed me two 
r if K. | while still very hot ‘add 4 pint of paraflin-oil, | shoots of a young Vine that had been broken 


and mix thoroughly with a syringe for ten 
Hemanthus pubescens.—Thisis one of| minutes. Then add 5 gallons of water and it is 


j the large, ovate-leaved section, the broad blades ready for use. As to your rubbish-heap, if the 
of deep green recurving as soon as they are|contents are t noroughly rotted they ‘would be 
freed from the bulb. A little later a fine bold | useful as a dressing in the winter or spring. The 
truss of snow-white flowers issues from the| seeds of some weeds are much more difficult to 

centre, and, attaining a height of 6 inches or|kill than those of others, but I-should think 
8 inches, remains in good condition a long time. | that the precautions you have taken were suffi- 
The above is now in flower, and very attractive | cient ; of cour se, Lurning the weeds is the safer 
are the large pure heads of blossoms. A cool- course, and if burnt slowly, so as nov to blaze, 


i house and a dry, airy atmosphere are best suited | a large amount of wood-ashes will be the result, 
to these plants. —G.58. 8. ; Th 


. 


off, as he said, the previous night, and he was 
puzzled to account for it. f told him it 
was the work of one of these weevils, and 
recommended him to search for them. Thi j 
he did with no result. The Vines were planted 
outside the house, and entered it through hol 
in the wall, which were closed with straw. 

suggested his examining the straw. This w. 
done, and two of the weevils were found hidde 
in it. To reach this shelter they must ha 
traversed the entire length of the Vine. When 
feeding these beetles will, if disturbed, fall as if 
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dead, and lie perfectly motionless for a minute 
or two. The best way of catching them is to 
put a sheet or something of that nature under 
the plants that they are feeding on in the course 
of the day, and after it has been dark for an 
hour or go, suddenly to throw a bright light on 
the plants. This startles the weevils and they 
fill, and will be easily seen on the sheet. If 
they do not fall the plants should be given a 
good jarring shake and then be well searched. 
They may be trapped by placing small bundles 
of hay or Moss where they may easily be found 
by the weevils. In the case of Vines it would 
be well to tie them to the stems or shoots. 
These traps should be examined every morning, 
always taking care that the weevils do not fall 
out unobserved. Probably the best way cf 
destroying this pest is by killing the parent 
insects. ‘The eggs are laid in the course of the 
summer, and the grubs may be found from 
August to the next spring, when they become 
chrysalides, from which the weevils emerge in 


April or May. Eames 





Ingects on Brussels Sprouts (Lan- 
caster ).—The insects at the roots of your 
Brussels Sprouts are one of the “‘springtails ” 
or Podurid (Lipura ambulans). This species, 
however, cannot spring. It is always a difficult 
matter to deal effectively with insects at the 
roots of plants, on account of the earth soaking 
up so much of the insecticide, and acting as a 
filter to what does penetrate. Lime-water, 
however, a strong solution of salt, or nitrate of 
soda would be useful. When the crop is off 
give a good dressing of gas-lime or quick-lime, 
The soil appears to be all right, but perhaps it is 
not well drained from what you say.—G. 8. S. 

‘‘Geranium” leaves diseased (i. 
Beetham).—The leaves are attacked by a fungus 
belonging to the genus Phyllosticta or Cercos- 
pora. lé would probably spread to other 
“(foraniums,” but not to plants of another 
kind. Pick off and burn the badly-infested 
leaves, and spray the others with ‘‘ Bordeaux- 
mixture.” If this pest appears again next year 
at ones spray the plants. 


Grubsat Begonia roots (A. Mundy).— 
The grubs destroying the roots of your Begonias 
are those of the black Vine-weevil (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus). See an article on this insect with a 
figure in this week’s issue. The leaves of your 
Chrysanthemums appear to be attacked by a 
fungus known as ‘‘Septoria chrysanthemi.” 
Pick off all the badly diseased leaves and burn 
them. Spray the plants at once with ‘‘ Bor- 
deaux-mixture” next season if the disease shows 
itself again. I should not think the cuttings 
would be affected, but it would be safer to take 
them from clean plants. It is quite possible 
that the plants exposed to the heat and dryness 
were more liable to be attacked than the others. 


—G.58. 8. 


A book on insect Pests (J. W.).—You 
cannot do better than obtain a copy of ‘‘ Manual 
of Injurious Insects,” by E. A. Ormerod, pub- 
lished by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., at 5s., or 
the ‘‘ Reports on Injurious Insects,” prepared 
for the Agricultural Department by Mr. Chas. 
Whitehead, published by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Thereare four reports, costing together 
about 2s. Each report is on the insects attack- 
ing certain kinds of crops. They are models of 
clearness and conciseness, and the illustrations 
are very good. Miss Ormerod’s book is also 
well illustrated, and contains descriptions of 
more insects than Mr. Whitehead’s reports, but 
on account of the style in which it is written it 
is sometimes difficult to find the point on which 
one wants information. The Board of Agricul- 
ture issues a series of leaflets on injurious insects 
and other pests, which can be obtained post 
free, and without charge from the Secretary, 

Soard of Argriculture, 4, Whitehall-place, 

London, W., which are full of very valuable 
information. None of these touch on diseases 
caused by fungi. There is no popular or 
inexpensive book on this subject that would 
suit you as far as I know.—G. 8. S. 

Name of fungus (M. J.).—The name of the fungus 
you sent is Peziza aurantiaca, a by no means uncommon 


fungus. I do not know that it is poisonous, but I should 
not think it was edible.—G. S. S. 


“The English Flower Garden.” — The Sixth 
Edition is out of print and the work being rapidly reprinted, 
and will be issued in November. Trenbejoviare it is roposed 
to bind a number in tivo vols,—I. DESIGN, and II. PLANTs— 
in sage-green morocco, for library use or presentation, 


















means put plenty of the medium loam in your 
new Rose-bed, for Roses delight in loam, especi- 
ally if inclined to a clayey nature. 
care much for leaf-soil in Rose-beds. 
useful material for pot Tea Roses, but it is liable 
to engender fungus if used too liberally out- 
doors. 
the old worn-out soil to a depth of about 2 feet, 
break up the bottom with a fork, then fill up 
the bed with the medium loam, which you say 
is plentiful. 
bone-dust and a little well-rotted cow-manure, 
but do not put in any of the litter you speak of, 
unless it be well buried beneath the surface. 
You will see in our reply to ‘‘ A Would-be Rose- 
grower,” in our issue of October 8, how to pro- 
ceed to plant the Roses. 
have given many lists during the last few weeks 
of suitable kinds for amateurs, notably in our 
issue of October 15. 


(A.S.).—We fear that you havea very poor 
chance of growing even the hardiest of Roses 


LATE ROSE REPLIKS. 


Making a Rose-bed (W. M.).—By all 


We do not 
This is a 


We should recommend you to remove 


You might add a peck or so of 


As to varieties, we 


Roses for small garden near London 


unless you remove the layer of bricks which you 
have underneath your soil. Although Roses 
will thrive in a very shallow, if fertile soil, they 
decidedly resent the stoppage to the drainage 
which such a layer of bricks as you describe 
would produce. The bottom layer of sand and 
gravel will not interfere with successful culture 
of Roses, providing you give the plants about 
18 inches of good soil to root into. The best of 
all is loam, such as you could get from a meadow. 
If only two or three barrows-full were added 
to the soil you already have, with the same 
quantity of manure, this would materially im- 
prove it, and you would then be able to grow 
such as Gallica Roses, Hybrid Chinese, Month- 
lies, and some of the sturdiest of the H.P.’s and 
Teas. Procure the plants, either on their own 
roots or budded upon surface-feeding foster 
stocks, such as the Brier cutting, provided there 
arenottoomanyofthem. Leaves may be dug into 
the ground, and they give a certain amount of 
nourishment to plants; but the usual practice 
is to throw them intoa heap for one year. They 
are then in a more condensed form for use. 


Descriptions of various Roses (S. R. 
Barker).—Any good catalogue would give you 
the information you seek regarding the follow- 
ing Roses. We will, however, give a brief 
description: Maurice Bernardin, dark crimson, 
large and good; Mme. Eugene Fremy, bright 
rose, very large, and a fine garden variety; 
Victor Verdier, rosy-carmine, large and showy 
but scentless; Mlle. Bonnaire, white, pink 
centre, small but pretty ; Archduchess Elizabeth 
d’Autriche, rosy- pink, not worth growing ; 
Princess Louise Victoria, flesh-pink, a good 
climbing variety; Baron A. de Rothschild, 
fiery-red, very effective, but only medium size ; 
John Bright, vivid crimson-scarlet, rather thin ; 
White Baroness, a good white Rose, but not 
equal to Merveille de Lyon; Madame Boll, 
rose colour, very large; Jeannie Dickson, rosy- 
pink edged silvery-pink, a grand variety. 





Remedy for dry rot.—I have found a 
saturated solution of carbolic very effectual in 
preventing and stopping dry rot. All decayed 
wood should cut out, and the rest scraped, and 
afterwards washed with the solution. The 
washing should be repeated if any signs of the 
rot appear. Any new wood used to replace 
what was rotten should be placed for a time 
with the ends in the solution, so as to allow it 
to soak into the wood. I used this remedy ina 
cellar which was very much infested with this 
rot more than ten years ago, and now no sign of 
decay is seea.—K. 

Fruit of Pyrus japonica.—I have read GarpEn- 
1n@ for several years, and therefore take the liberty of 
sending you a fruit of Pyrus japonica, which I have never 
before seen, and therefore think it may be of some interest 
to you and your readers. The tree is about twenty-five 
years old, and has never before fruited. I should like to 
know if it is fit to eat ?—Henry Byway. ~ 

*.* It is not unusual for this Pyrus to fruif, and we 
believe the fruit makes a very good preserve. Perhaps 
some reader would kindly give our correspondent a 
recipe ? 

Epacris carminata.—This is a very brilliant kind 
for winter flowering, producing long sprays of blossoms, 
the latter individually being nearly as long as the flowers 
of E. miniata. The brilliant carmine tube with its. white 
tip renders the above variety more than usually attractive 
just now. 













taken into account. 
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THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


ENCOURAGED by the success of the summer 
messengers from our kind readers, we now 
propose to continue a like friendly struggle 


+} 


during the next three months, and as the 
previous competition was for outdoor kinds 
only, this will include greenhouse and stove, as 
well as flowers from the open garden—in fact, 
from any source. 


The prizes will be :— 


1st, a volume of the “‘ English Flower Garden,” 


2nd, Baines’ ‘‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and 8rd, the ** Vegetable Garden.” 
chosen kind is sent by more than one reader, 


Where the 


its condition and even careful packing will be 
Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 


and it does not matter on what day they are sent 


sacept Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. 
Not more than two kinds showld be sent, as the 
object is not variety so much as the most distinct 
and fairest flowers of the week. The name oJ 
the flower should be attached, and notes as to 
culture, place, etc., of uncommon plants will be 
welcome. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton- wool is, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse. Forthis purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thin wooden boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 





RULHS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are tnsericd in 
GarpEnine free of charge tf correspondents follow the rulea 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
me side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
JARDENING, 87, Southampton- street, Covent-gardn, 
London Letters on business should be sent to ihe 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender ave 
required in addition to any designation he may desire te 
he used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent 
2ach should be on a separate piece of paper. Unans 

uertes should be repeated. Correspondents should 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot alwaye be replied to 
in the issue immediately fellowing the receipt of theirs 
sommunication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such ag cannet 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greaily 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistam e. 
Yonditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that sevei al 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, ai ad 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gatned. Correspondents uho 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention ihe 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Corresponidents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into ther respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries cre 
received, Lut there is aa little delay as possible in dealing 
with them. 







1741—The best of the newer Cactus Dahlias. 
—Will you kindly give me the names of twelve gocd 
Cactus Dahlias? I should like the newest kinds, with 
good habit of growth, and flowers thrown well above the 
foliage.—KATULEEN, 


To the following queries brie, replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1742—Aralia and Aspidistra (A Constant Sub- 
seriber).—The leaves of the Aralia frequently go off in the 
way yours have done. It seems almost natural. Prob- 
ably, however, the soilis at fault, especially in the case ¢f 
the Aspidistra. Dothe roots want dividing? We should, 
however, wait until brighter days before disturbing then. 

1743—Manuring Canterbury Bells (Caudweli). 
—A mulching of manure will not prevent the trars- 
planted Antirrhinums and Canterbury Bells from damp- 
ing off, but it will certainly tend to protect their roots 
from the effects of the frosts and sudden changes of tem- 
perature by keeping the surface of the soil in an equable 
condition. 

1744—Hollyhocks from cuttings, etc. (Mid 
Cheshire).—No, you cannot strike cuttings at the present 
time, Cuttings should be put in in the spring on a slight 
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hot-bed. They may also be propagated from single eyes 
put in during July and August. They can be raised from 
seeds sown in boxes or pans in heat in the autumn, and 
potted up when ready, grown on during the winter, and 
planted out in April. 

1745—Aralia and lawn seed (Aralia).—Sow lawn 
seed in April, and if you look through a good nurseryman’s 
catalogue you will find that special mixtures are offered. 
The little balls you write of are the flowers. 


1746—Book on greenhouse flowers (S. 7. Skip- 
wick).—You should get Baines’ ‘‘Stove and Greenhouse 
Plants,” published by Murray, Albemarle-street, S.W., post 
free, 12. 6d. Mr. Bunyard has a useful fruit book, price 
23. 6d., from the Nurseries, Maidstone. So has Mr. J. 
Cheal, Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley. 


1747—Carnations, Picotees, etc. (721).—These 
all belong to the Dianthus family. The garden Carnation 
is the offspring of D. caryophyllus, and the Picotee is 
simply a form of it, a departure seized upon and improved 
by florists, ard made a new and beautiful group. The 
Clove is simply a Carnation, and the garden pink is the 
offspring of another species of Dianthus—namely, D. 
plumarius, 


17483—Chrysanthemum book (Nemo).—There 
are very few books that deal with the history of the 
Chrysanthemum. Mr. Burbidge’s work, published in 1884, 
at 3s. 6d., may possibly still be had. Mr. John Salter’s 
book, published in 1865, has long since been out of print, 
and is very rarely met with. The only other is Mr. 
Harman Payne’s ‘‘Short History of the Chrysanthemum,” 
which costs 1s., and may be had of the author, whose 
address is—27, Queen’s Gardens, Catford, London, S8.E. 


1749—Good Rhododendrons (C. C.).—The follow- 
ing are eight good named Rhododendrons which should 
succeed well with you since the common Rhododendron 
ponticum flourishes. You should get plants, as raising 
from seed is a much longer business, and the hybrids 
rarely come true to colour. Michael Waterer and Princess 
of Wales, crimson ; Sydney Herbert and Vesuvius, scarlet ; 
Princess May and Everestianum, lilac; and The Bride and 
Delicatissimum, white. 


1750—Violet blooms (4. G.).—Our use of the terms 
male and female in relation to the flower-producing and 
seed-producing blooms of Violets was because the terms 
are generally understood as showing which are seed 
producers and which not. But if you assert that the 
petalled flowers have ordinary organs of self-fertilisation, 
how is it that they never produce seed, but only do so in 
in those very rare cases when cross-fertilised ? There is a 
much wider distinction in the true and false flowers than 
is found in the presence or absence of petals. 


1751—Primula floribunda (C. J. F.) —This is a 
very accommodating plant, and is of easy growth. It 
also in a cold-house, where there isa fairly dry atmosphere, 
blooms profusely nearly all the year round. Shift 
your plants from thumb-pots into large 60’s, giving ample 
drainage and sandy soil. Do not pot deep, occasionally 
pick over decayed flower stems, and look after mildew or 
damp, the chief trouble to all winter-blooming Primulas, 
but gives no trouble in dry or summer weather. As the 
plants increase in size, next May, you can shifc them into 
48 sized pots. You will find they are very charming. 
1f then also you cut down all the winter stems a fresh lot 
of flowers will spring up and be very beautiful. 


1752—Wireworms (H. K.).—An application of gas- 
lime is destructive to wireworms and other grubs that 
prey upon plants. If you will put down a bushel to every 
rod of ground at once, and spread it over the ground as 
evenly as you can, letting it lie exposed to the air for six 
weeks, occasionally moving it «with a fork or coarse rake 
to break it up fine, then well dig it into the soil, the result 
should be very beneficial. You could then plant any 
strong-growing Potato in April next. If you can bury in 
the soil here and there pieces of oil or Rape-cake, the 
insects feed upon it often to repletion, and kill themselves. 
If such spots be marked with a stick, and occasionally 
examined, many of the wireworms may be caught and 
destroyed. 


1753—Worm casts on lawn (MW. G. R.).—Your first 
aim should be to go over the lawn with a long Birch-broom 
and well break up and distribute the worm-casts. If they 
be quite removed the lawn becomes so much the poorer. 
They will so treated do the Grass good. Then get fresh- 
slacked lime and fresh soot, free from refuse, mix both 
together, with an equal quantity of fine sifted soil, to help 
keep the volatile material of lime and soot from being 
too diffuse. With this strew your lawn thickly by hand- 
rowing at night when worms are upon the surface. Follow 
it up if fresh casts appear weekly for a couple of months, 
if youcan. The dressing will do much to get rid of Moss 
and strengthen the Grass. It may look unsightly for a 
time, until heavy rains wash it in; but still, it is only by 
taking such measures that you can get rid of the worms. 


1754—Karly Tomatoes (R. G.).—As a score of 
persons growing early Tomatoes equally recommend twenty 
so-called diverse varieties for the purpose, it is evident that 
there cannot be such very diverse character in Tomatoes 
after all. But no doubt the best for such purpose are 
relatively small fruiting varieties, such as Conference, 
Frogmore Prolific, or Ham Green Favourite of smooth 
fruiters. But even better in the respect of setting fruits 
are Earliest of All, Best of all, and Eclipse, These are 
somewhat irregular shaped or corrugated in outline. A 
good soil to sow Tomato seeds in is one half turfy loam, 
the rest being well decayed leaf soil, or hot-bed manure 
and sand, as in this compound the seedlings root freely. 
For fruiting soil have three fourths of turfy loam, the rest 
being old decayed manure, wood ashes, and lime rubbish 
as a good mixture. 


1755—Basic slag (H. T. F.).—Basic slag is but a 
phosphate manure, rather slow in action, as it is of a semi- 
metallic substance, and less rapidly becomes soluble than 
bone flour does. It is best applied at the rate of 4 lb. per 
rod when the winter digging takes place. But to treat 
crops fairly, as all vegetation needs more than phosphates, 
it is needful to add some potash in the formofKainit. That, 
however, more quickly dissolves, and may be added at the 
rate of 2 lb. per rod in the spring, either forking or hoeing 
it in; also you should get sulphate of ammonia and give 
crops, after they have begun to grow, 2 lb. in two separate 
dressings of 1 Ib. each per rod, well hoeing it in. An 
occasional dressing of soot is helpful also. 





1756—Mushroom failing (X. Y. Z.).—As you 
found just a few good Mushrooms come up in one part of 
your box spawned in a cellar, and elsewhere the product 
was small and worthless, we can but conclude that the 
spawn cakes were at fault, probably old, and not contain- 
ing healthy mycelium or spawn. When such is the case 
no treatment can result in success. Wecan hardly assume 
that before spawning the manure in the box was over 
heated. Ninety degrees of heat in the bed is not too high, 
but 80 degs. is safe ; still, such heat is seldom found except 
in larger beds than yours can be. If you make up other 
beds in boxes give the manure two or three turnings to 
well mix it, and get it sweet and gently warm before 
putting it into boxes ; also endeavour to obtain spawn less 
than one year made. 


1757—Parsnips (Amateur).—We fear your Parsnips 
are suffering in appearance and reputation because grown 
in such rich soil. It is making a grave mistake to grow 
these roots so large, as the flesh is at once very soft and 
watery, and then the long roots usually have a hard, 
woody core that is uneatable. When Parsnips are so soft 
fleshed they often become subject to an attack of fungus, 
which eats the flesh and causes the formation of dark 
spots about the shoulders. Roots from seed sown at the 
end of April, that make fairly quick growth, yet do not 
grow large or run deep, make the best edible material, 
especially when properly cooked. The soil should never 
be fresh-manured, but have been so for a previous crop. 
An occasional dressing of soot does great good. 


1758—F lorists’ flowers (S. EH. N.).—This term is 
commonly applied to euch garden flowers as have been 
during long years intercrossed and improved by florists, 
and are now found in great variety. Many of these 
flowers are commonly exhibited and then are judged on 
florists’ lines, which require certain fine form, roundness 
of petal, substance of petal, and certain defined markings, 
asin Auriculas, Carnations, Tulips, and other diversely 
coloured flowers. But practically almost every garden 
flower is more or less a florists’ flower, because they have 
been bred, confined, and increased by cross fertilisation 
performed by florists, or in other words, flower gardeners. 
Very many of these, however, though most beautiful, do 
not form subjects for show and competition as the 
Carnation, Rose, Dahlia, Chrysanthemum, or Auricula. 


1759—Seaweed as manure (Miramar).—Seaweed 
has a good reputation for Potatoes and many other crops, 
as it is rich in nitrogen and potash. It is best to employ 
it asa mulch fresh, but after allowing it to lie in heaps a 
few hours to enable the salt water to escape. After lying 
on the soil as a mulch for crops for a couple of months it 
should be dug in; but where used to dress soil as an 
ordinary manure it should be in a heap, be occasionally 
turned, and become half decomposed ere using it. Sea- 
weed does shrink very much in keeping. If you use any 
for your Strawberries have it ready to apply to the soil 
between the rows—not too thickly—early in May. If you 
use it for Roses, then apply it liberally about them at 
once. 


1760—Gridiron trees (M. J.).—This is the term 
used in the nursery trade to indicate the trained tree 
having fine erect stems or branches you sketch and want. 
You can get both Apples and Pears so framed, but stone 
fruits do not lend themselves to this form of training. 
Ked Currants and Gooseberries do so, and are generally 
to be had from the leading nurseries. Trees so prepared, 
needing some four years training to fashion them, range 
from 53. to 7s. 6d. each. The upright branches are in 
trees usually from 12 inches to 14 inches apart. These are 
kept hard spurred, and, if properly treated, summer 
pruned. They may be grown against walls or fences or 
trellises out in the open or tied up to stakes. 


1761.—Keeping Apples (Flactem).—Without doubt 
Apples to keep are best set out thinly on shelves, as then 
any beginning to decay can be seen and utilised ere too 
late. Itis the favourite method also for kecping them 
long. But however stored, it is imperative that the place 
shall be very cool, have an atmosphere that is rather 
moist than dry, and be occasionally changed by ventila- 
tion. The best form of shelves is one of broad strips of 
wood, with the sharp edges rounded off, and set on bearers 
about an inch apart. Tubs may do for hard, long-keeping 
Apples devoid of bruise, but they cannot be overlooked 
where there is a scarcity of space. Boxes 4 inches deep by 
24 inches long, and 16 inches wide, will hold alot of fruits, 
and these may be stood one on the other, so that several 
bushels can stand in a small space. 


1762—Planting shaded ground (4. F.).—You 
could grow during the summer on your shaded ground a 
fairly early Pea in rows; also Broad Beans, dwarf French 
Beans, Lettuces, Vegetable Marrows, Carrots, Turnips, 
and even Cabbages. At that season of the year some 
shade is very acceptable to these crops. If you prefer to 
plant Potatoes, let it be an early variety, such as Beauty 
of Hebron, Snowball, or Windsor Castle, as these do not 
produce coarse tops. You may find it desirable to plant 
one half yearly with Potatoes and sow the other half with 
other vegetables, alternating the crops each year. A few 
good greenhouse or room Ferns in pots are Asplenium 
bulbiferum, Polystichum angulare, Nephrodium Molle, 
Pteris cretica, tremula, and serrulata; Polypodium 
aureum, and Cyrtomium falcatum. These will endure a 
moderately low temperature in winter. 


1763—Aralia blooming (Southport).—Your Aralia 
is the fine Fig-leaved variety known as Sieboldi, one of the 
most useful foliage pot plants for rooms we have. It is 
very common for it when the plants are a few years old to 
go to flower as yours have. The result is sometimes to 
kill it, and in other cases to cause the stem to break freely 
and form a somewhat bushy head. Plants are easily raised 
from seed, and may ina small stage be purchased very 
cheaply. Almost millions of them are annually raised 
and sold in pots for public use. There is a pleasing variety 
that is much variegated, and is greatly admired. Whether 
your plant will endure the ensuing winter we cannot say, 
so much depends on the nature of the temperature in your 
locality. But being near the sea we would should think it 
may do 60, especially as it is growing on a rockery. 

1764—Planting garden (W. H. B.).—We do not 
approve in the case of the border, 9 feet wide, to be 
devoted to vegetables, being broken up into small beds by 
cross turf paths. These are worse than needless, as they 


occupy ground that could be so much better utilised. Put | 


the vegetables on the coolest side of the path, and the 


flowers on the sunny side. Were the turf paths taken up 
and used to form a broad margin of turf for an edging 
along on each side the result would be more pleasing. You 
can really grow in their season any varieties of vegeta’ les 
—dwarf Potatoes, Peas, French Beans, Caulitiowers, 
Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Spinach, small Cabbages, etc., 
as the soil should, if deeply dug, produce gocd crops. On 
the flower side, if the beds are preserved, you could plant 
one with dwarf Roses, another with Carnations, a third 
with Pansies, a fourth with Daffodils, to be followed with 
Asters, Stocks, or other annuals. Even if the beds were 
sown in the spring with annuals alone they would be 
charming. 


1765—Training Cherry-tree (T. H.).—When you 
have planted your Cherry-tree against the wall it will be 
needful to prune the present shoots or branches fairly 
hard back to secure the formation of strong young ones 
for a foundation. These next spring should be thinned 
down early by rubbing out all front and back shoots, pre- 
serving only those that are easily laid to the wall. These 
may be in this stage 6 inches apart. As the tree grows, 
however, the leading or main branches should be from 
12 inches to 15 inches apart, to allow room between for 
the laying in of young shoots, if desired. Still, the 
main branches being pruned to a few leaf-buds in summer, 
and harder pruned in winter, are best when covered with 


clusters of spurs, as these need ample light for leayes and 


fruits to mature in. 


1766—Under fruit-tree crops (M. P.).—The best 
of all crops to grow under fruit-trees, provided the tree 
heads are not too dense, are Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, and Strawberries. But then so much depends 
on the nature of your overhead trees, because if the 
heads be close together, shutting out light and air, really 
nothing of any value will grow, and you must be content 
with the top crop. If, however, the trees be fairly wide 
apart, and the heads kept thinned, and admit of plenty of 
light and air to the ground below, then you cannot do 
better than plant the fruits we have named. Generally 
all these do very well with some shade, but they should 
not be planted too thickly, or too near the trees.- If they 
be 5 feet apart—that is, the bushes, then Strawberry 
plants may be grown for a few years between them in rows 
2 feet apart. 


1767—Altering flower garden (H. H.).—You 
have first to determine the extent of your walks and their 
general width. The latter has, of course, to be determined 
by the average area of the garden ; but if intended to be 
walked over comfortably should be from 4 feet to 5 feet 
wide. If your garden is narrow you may have to be con- 
tent with a width of from 2 feet to 3 feet. Mark out the 
paths by inserting for outlines a number of small sticks, 
then line out by making a clear mark with some pointed 
instrument the form made by the sticks, and then lift the 
turf carefully, placing it on one side for other use, if 
needed, or to decay ina heap as for potting soil. Next 
throw out from the marked space 6inches of the soil clean, 
making the bottom to slope towards the centre. Place in 
the bottom 3 inches of coarse rubble, well beaten down. 
On that lay coarse gravel, well trodden, and for surface 
fine gravel, which well rake level and roll down hard. 


1768—Celsia cretica (A. W. Drake).—We should 
certainly advise your leaving your plants of the Cretan 
Mullein (Celsia cretica) in their present position. For 
some reason their growth was not sufficiently matured to 
induce the production of flower-spikes. We think there 
is little doubt of their flowering next year, as they seem- 
ingly did not reach their flowering stage during the past 
summer. Celsia cretica is a biennial, as you have proved 
it to be, and not a perennial. No dictionary that we know 
of speaks of it as a perennial. The end of the summer ig 
rather late to sow the seed if you wish the plants to 
bloom the following year. The month cf May is quite 
late enough. By sowing very early in the year in heat it 
may be flowered the same year, while it is useful for the 
greenhouse when grown in pots as a biennial after the 
the fashion of Campanula pyramidalis. 


1769—Manuring garden (Chadwell ).—It you can- 
not obtain any animal manures your position is a difficult 
one, as the soil is so greatly benefited by the application 
of an occasional dressing of fibre, such as is found in 
association generally with these manures. Failing them, 
you have no other course but to purchase chemical com- 
pound, and you may buy from manure merchants bone- 
flour (superphosphate), Kainit (potash), and sulphate of 
ammonia (nitrogen). Purchase these in the raw state, 
and mix yourself. Give to all crops, beds, or trees, a 
dressing anywhere during the winter of 4 lb. per rod of 
the two first in equal parts, hoeing or forking it in, and 


adding, say 2 1b. per rod of sulphate in April, and again in. 


June or July. Such dressings would have to be given 
annually. You can also purchase native guano and apply 
it at the rate of 10 lb. per rod. Also use soot freely, as 
that is a good manure. 


1770—W ood trellising (Bobus).—We should advise 
your planting the common Passion-flower (Passiflora 
cerulea). Give it a barrowful of good, rich soil to make 
a start in and do everything to foster its growth during 
the first season or so, and when it once becomes estab- 
lished it will make rapid growth. It is practically an 
evergreen, retaining its leaves through the winter, and 
being barest in the spring when the old leaves are giving 
place to the young ones. You might try Wistaria 
sinensis, but this is a slower grower, and is deciduous, 
Clematis montana makes rapid growth when established, 
and soon covers a large space, being very ornamental in 
the spring when covered with its white flowers. This, 
however, has the disadvantage of not retaining its leaves 
during the winter season. Whatever you plant you should 
remember that half the battle with ereepers is to induce 
them to make a good start and grow away at once. If 
they do this they rarely fail to continue to make satisfac- 
tory growth, whereas in cases where the start into growth 
apparently reluctantly, they often remain in a practically 
stationary condition for the first season or so. 


1771-Renovating Grape-Vines (Perplexed).— 
We cannot tell from the mere description “ Black Grape” 
what variety yours may be. Possibly it is the Black Ham- 
burgh, but may be Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Gros Colman, 
or one of several other varieties. We expect it tobe Black 
Hamburgh, the Grape commonly planted in amateur’s 
reenhouses, and, well known—an excellent Grape also. 
ut very possibly yours have got intoa bad way because 
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the roots have run out anywhere rather than have been 
kept in good soil near the surface. Is the Vine planted 
inside or outside? Wherever planted, it is evident that 
you will have to remove the soil from over the roots fully 
6 feet from the stem, find every root, cut clean off at 
the 6 feet distance, and then tying them up together in a 
bundle, break up the bottom soil, removing several 
inches of it, and replacing it with fresh from the vegetable 
garden, adding same soot and wood-ashes or bone-dust, a 
very thin dressing. Then relay the roots, and top-dress 
them with similar fresh and dressed soil also. Next 
winter trench round the 6 feet ring 2 feet wide, and add 
some fresh soil. After replanting now, top-dress with 
long stable-manure thinly to help keep out frost, and to 
be washed in by rains. 


1772—Profits on fruit culture (C. H. G.).—Your 
proposal to utiiise the meadow you are about to lease by 
converting it into a fruit garden is a proper and commend- 
able one, provided you can have the ground for a lease of 
twenty-one years, and are not bound by the terms of the 
lease to leave the pasture undisturbed, er to cause it to 
be laid down as pasture when the lease expires. Of course, 
you would have to leave all trees in the ground at the 
expiration, but not bushes, or Strawberries, if any, and 
unless expressly stipulated in the lease, we do not know 
that you could claim compensation, as after twenty-one 
years’ growth, and nearly all that time cropping of the 
trees, you would have had a long way the best of them. 
It seems very evident that the soil is suited for fruit, 
especially Apples. As to profits, those are problematical, 
as so much depends on the labour and manure put into 
the orchard, the number of trees planted, the varieties, 
and the skill shown in the cultivation. As to average 
cropping, no one can possibly determine that. You could 
not hope for very much fruit for the first three years from 
planting, even if the trees were dwarf or bush trees on the 
Paradise-stock. Those of a few really good varieties, such 
as of kitchen, Lord Suffield, Lord Grosvenor, Warner’s 
King, Stirling Castle, Bismarck, and Lane’s Prince Albert, 
are precocious bearers and fine fruiters; and of dessert 
varieties, Worcester Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and Adam’s Pearmain, all good quality 
and popular market sorts. Trees of these as bushes may 
be planted 10 feet apart each way, the intervening space 
being planted for several years with Gooseberry and 
Currant-bushes, Raspberries, and Strawberries, all of 
which soon come into cropping. A nurseryman learning 
how many trees and bushes per acre, and varieties you 
propose to plant, would soon give you anestimate. We 
could not possibly give any estimate as to labour. Every- 
thing has to be determined by local conditions, or nature 
of help bestowed on the orchard. 


1773—Water plants for trout.—Can you tell me 
what kind of water plants or weeds should be grown as 
food for trout, &., and, if so, where and how could I be 
supplied with the same ?—W. R. 

You might arow the Water Crowfoot (Ranunculus 
aguatilis), the Water Plantain (Alisma natans), the Bog- 
bean (Menyanthes trifoliata), the Fringed Buckbean 
(Villarsia nympheoides), the Water Violet (Hottonia 
palustris), the Cape Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyon), 
Frog-bit (Hydrocharis Morsus - rane), Bladder-worts 
(Utricarias), and Pond Weeds (Potamogetons). Any of 
the leading nurserymen should be able to supply you or 
inform you where you might obtain these plants. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 

_ Names of plants.—Hilary.—No doubt the plant 
is the Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans).——dA 
Young Gardener.—We could only name No. 2, which is 
the common Tradescantia; the others were far too poor. 
——H. U. A. M.—The Dahlia is certainly striking, crimson 
with white centre, The name of the Aster is Aster grandi- 
florus. W. Allen.— Your specimens were so poor that we 
could only make out: 2, Euphorbia splendens ; 4, A Citrus 
of some kind, but send a flower please, or tell us something 
about the plant; 6, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum.—— 
Constant Reader.—It is impossible to tell the name of the 
shrub from the scrap sent. Perhaps the shrub is wrong 
at the roots, or are dogs allowed in the garden? 
H. D. Palmer.—i, Olearia (Eurybia) Fosteri; 2, with 
glaucous foliage, is Pittosporum eugenioides.—Hilston. 
—Thorn Apple (Datura Stramonium).——H. Z. Law.— 
The plant was very poor, but it is probably the Cape Mari- 
gold (Calendula pluvialis)——mM. EH. M.—Turkey Oak 
(Quercus Cerris). R. L. S. N.—Common Wormwood 
(Artemisia vulgaris)——W. B.—Plumbago Larpente. 
—J. Proctov.—1, Mme. Robt. Owen. Others too 
damaged and out of character for us to recognise. 3 and 4, 
Gloire du Rocher ; 8, Lady Selborne.——J. Wilson.—Epi- 
dendrum falcatum, synonymous with E. Parkinsonianum, 
is the name of your Orchid.—F. R. S.—Your blooms 
were received in poor condition. 1, Gladys Roult; 2, 
Mme. de Sevin; 3, Mlle. Lacroix; 4, White Christine ; 
5, Sur Melanie; 6, Aigle d’Or.——James Hartley.— 
1, Pteris longifolia ; 2, Doryopteris palmata ; 3, Lomaria 
Gibba; 4, Adiantum excisum nanum; 5, Polypodium 
aureum.——H. W. Jones.—Rubus rosefolius, 


Names of fruits.—J. G.—1, Stone’s; 2, Sturmer 
Pippin.——M. N.—1, King of the Pippins ; 2, Old Haw- 
thornden. C. Blick.—1, Please send better specimen ; 
2, Beauty of Hants; 3, Baumann’s Red Winter Reinette ; 
4, Grenadier; 5, Golden Noble; 6, Hawthornden. 
R. 7’. D.—The numbers had come off the fruit, and were 
mixed up, except V, Golden Necble; XI, Bergamotte 
d’Esperen. EH. Chapman.—1, Oox’s Orange Pippin ; 
2, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 3 and 4, Please send better 
specimens; 5, Five-crowned Pippin; 6, Golden Reinette ; 
7, Yellow Ingestrie. Miss Hall.—1 and 2, Blenheim 

Orange, No. 2 being off a shady part of the tree ; 3, Cox’s 
| Orange Pippin; 4, Warner’s King.——F. N. Quantock 
fi Shuldham.—Pear Uvedale’s St. Germain.—W. W. D.— 
1, Prince Albert; 2, Hoary Morning; 3, Golden Noble; 
4, Hawthornden.—Walter Birch.—Hollandbury. 
A. P. M.— Pear Duchess d’Angouléme.——C. Gibbs. 
—1, Old Colmar; 2, Durondeau; 3, Green Chisel; 4, 






































R. B.—Very poor 


Codlin. 


poor. 


duce new flowers. 


Beurré Diel; 5, Soldat d Esperen; 6, Marie Louise.—— 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Ribston Pippin.—W. B.—Royal 


Russet G. T. Padbury.—1, Smallest is Lord Burgh- 





ley; 2 (larger), Striped Beaufin; 3 (largest), Warner’s 








King. H. T. Hyland.—American Mother. K. M. A. 
—1 is Alfriston ; 3, Golden Noble probably ; 5, Keswick 
The larger Pear marked (5) is Beurré Diel ; 6, 
Perhaps Josephine de Malines, but your fruits were very 
Evidently the trees want thorough treatment.—— 
H. J. B.—Apple Tyler’s Kernel. —Suwubscriber.—Beurré 





Clairgeau. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. H. T.—A really good book on the subject has yet to 
be written._—A. Clark.—Your question is rather beyond 


our power to answer, a8 so many of the nurserymen pro- 
E. Key and Ark.—We do not know 


where these could be obtained. You had better write to 
one of the photographic journals. 








BIRDS. 


Cinnamon Canary (Mrs. Darlington).— 
Your bird appears to have died from congestion 
of the liver, brought about from injudicious 
feeding in all probability. If the seed mixture 


you have been giving your birds contains Inga, | 
this would sufficiently account for their death, | 


for the use of it is certain sooner or later to end 
disastrously. But we think the seed put up by 
the firm you name is free from it. At this sea- 
son of the year Canaries require somewhat 
different treatment to what they receive at 
other times, and you would do well to make an 
alteration in the diet of your other birds, or you 
may lose them also. Discontinue, therefore, 
for the present the mixed seed, and give 
Canary-seed chiefly, adding a pinch of Maw- 
seed to their diet about twice a week. A tonic 
in the drinking water, such as a rusty nail or 


tiny piece of sulphate of iron, will prove bene- | 


ficial. It would be well to discontinue the 
Groundsel, giving a litle Watercress now and 
then instead ; all dainty morsels in the shape of 
sugar, swee’: cake, and the like must be strictly 
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withheld, although a little powdered Osborne 
biscuit will do no harm, while there is nothing 
better for keeping Canaries in health than 
Cuttlefish-bone, a piece of which should always 
be available, fixed between the wires of the 
cage. There was also slight inflammation of 
the lungs in the bird sent for examination. You 
must be careful to guard your birds from sudden 
changes of temperature.—S. 8. G. 


NOTICE TO "ADVERTISERS. 


oS We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the frst post on the ERIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 


DEVONSHIRE ROSES, 
VIOLETS, STRAWBERRIES. 


Dwarf Roses, H.P.’s, 5s. doz. ; 35s. 100. Dwarf Roses, Teas, 
8s. doz. ; 55s. 100. Violets, 2s. 6d. doz. ; 17s. 6d. 100. Strawberries, 
2s. 6d. 100; 17s. 6d. 1,000. Strong well-rooted plants, leading 
varieties. Oar. paid forcash. Descriptive Catalogues free. 


CURTIS, SANFORD, & CO., LTD., 


Devon Rosery, Torquay. 
TARPAULIN.—I have a great quantity of 


large pieces of Tarpaulin, some new, but all of the best 
Navy canvas, purchased from Government, useful for covers 
| for carts, waggons, and machinery, at 25s. per cwt.; name size 
required. A quantity of Odd Pieces, suitable for covering 
buildings, at 8s. per cwt.—From H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


ILITARY CLOTHING.—Good, Large, 

Dark Grey or Blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats For 

Sale. Put out of service for other pattern. Either, carriage 

paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required. Large Capes, same 

| material, 2s. 6d. each.—_From H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


all interested in Country Life and 
Country Pursuits. 


THe PALL MALL GAZETTE SAYS :— 

“Country Life,” that well-edited and 
admirably produced weekly. . . . The 
periodical has so thoroughly justified its sub- 
title “‘ The Journal for all Interested in Country 
Life and Country Pursuits ” that further recom- 
mendation on our part seems almost a super- 
fluity. Still, a word of special praise is due 
to the series of erticles on Country Homes, 
which is thoroughly informative without a touch 
of impertinence, and the excellent accounts of 
less known sports such as falconry. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


Country LIFE are 
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OH [| RENOWNED 


CARNATIONS are properly packed free of 








vw 
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CORDONS A SPECIALITY. 


An enormous stock of well-ripened plants, with many sho 


profitable methods of growing them. My Carnation, Strawb 


/P LE CORN, 


F.R.H.S., THE 





iéth SEASON.-La France, 


ROSES. gis wats. tors. Ge Bie 
\ rimson; E. , cria.son; 
, 2 Notting, red; U. Brunner, 


cerise; Capt. Christy, rose; Miniature, white; Gen. | 


acai inot, scarlet, Also the following Climbers: Red 
Gloire: Wea. Richardson, Felicite-Perpetue, 
Williams’ Evergreen, Cramoisi-Superieur, 
erim<on. 3, any selection, FE 7, 3s. 6d.; 12, 5s. 6d. 

rin 2, 1s. 6d. ; 
Crimson Bammer; Climbing Roses, including Crimson 
Rambler, Cream Gloire de Dijon, Red Gloire, W. «ichardson, 
M. Niel, Felicité-Perpetué, &c., 5s., free. 6 Climbing Roses, 
including Crimson Rambler, 23. 6d., free. 


HARDY CREEPERS, &c.—Clematis, small, purple, | 





Clematis Vitalba (Traveller's Joy), Virginian Creeper, large 
leaf, ditto, self-clinging, Variegated Honeysuckle, Philadel- 
phus (Mock Orange), white, Kerria, orange, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, yellow, Deutzia crenata, double pink, Irish 


lvy, Rhus Cotinus (a Sumach), pretty purple-fiowering shrub, | 


4d each; 6, any selection, min 2: i: ass Sintoe < 

Crategsus Pyracantha Leiangil, white flowers, 
WwW ith red berries in winter. <A‘so Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora, white blooms, 12 inches long, 6d. each; 
any 4, 1s. 6d. AJ118d. orders free. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Gaillardia grandiflora, crimson, edged orange; Aster 


alpinus, dwarf, light blue Marguerite; Chrysanthemum | 


max. (large white Viarguerite); Erigeron glabellum, purple 
M ENRRTES Anchusa, bright blue; Single Pyreth- 
rium) (French Marguerites), var. colours; Perennial Single 
Sunflower, “Occidentalis” ; Marguerite Carnations, 
yar. colours; Eryngium, blue Thisfle-like plant; Del- 
phinium, tall blue; ditto, dwarf, with Gentian-blue 
flowers, a gem; Iceland Pop ies, var. colours ; Pent- 
stemon barbatus, coral-red ; Matricaria, double white; 
Rudbeckia 


golden-yellow. 3d. each; 6, 1s., in any selection; 12, ls. 8d.; 
36, 4s. All 18d. orders free. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. All labelled. List free, 





REV. G, BUCK, 22232" NORWICH, 


GLADIOLUS THE BRIDE, 6/- 1,000. 

SPANISH IRIS, yellow, 7/6 1,000. 

white, 7/6 1,000. 

like Orchids, blue, 7/6 1,600. 

. like Orchids, mixed, G/= 1,000, | 

NOWDROPS, 6/- 1,000. | 

INGLE DAFFODILS, 3/6 1,000. 

OUBLE DAFFODILS, 6/- 1,000. 

WHET-SCENTED PHEASANT’S-EYE, 3/6 

1,000. 

MIXED NARCISSUS, 5/- 1,000. 

CASH WITH ORDEBS. | 
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gigantea, bright yellow, 6 ft.; Pink | 
Superb, pretty feathery-white flowers; Coreopsis, 





GARDENING 


cost, and promptly delivered, carriage paid. 


ast quantities of strong, healthy, fibrously-rooted Apple (on the broad-leaved Paradise), Pear, Plum, and Peach Trees, 
and Grape-Vines of superior quality, similar to those which have succeeded so remarkably well and given such great 
satisfaction to my numerous clients in all parts of Britain for many years past. All truetoname. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROSES WONDERFULLY CHEAP. 


ots and abundant fibrous roots. Hundreds of Testimontala. 
Before ordering, every reader of this paper should write for my Illustrated Catalogue, which contains carefully prepared 
selections and deseriptions of the best varieties, with elaborate explanations and illustrations of the most interesting and 


erry, and Herbaceous Plant Lists are also ready. 


J ERSE NURSERIES, 


JERSEY. 
(FOR PL 


EASURE AND PROFIT 
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Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 
80 Acres of Saleable Trees. 













Bushes in variety. Packing and 
next, Carriage free for Cash with order. 
Hea &/= per doz., @O/= per-100 
5 K All other Nursery Stock 

AN carriage Jorward, 


SinPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


Ornemental Trees, 91 Acres. 
Feur Acres of Giass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 1g/= 
per doz. 

Bia 2V.8.—Single Plants ave sold at 

te slightly increased prices 


GENERAL CATALQCQUE 
(ver 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
artistically produced, (ontaining 
some hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable inforrnation, 


fe eeu free on receipt of 3d. for postage 
ISHARD SMITH &C* worcesTER 


312 SELECTED BULBS, 5/- 


BY PARCELS POST FREE. 

Sp'endid value, satisfaction guaranteed, or your money returned. 
12 Hyacinths, mixed, 24 choice Tulips. mixed, 2) Narcissus 
and Daffooils, mixed, 20 Snowdrops, 40 Iris, mixed, 30 Ranun- 
culus, French, mixed, 40 Crocus, mixed, 20 Scillas, 20 Lent 
Lilies, 20 Aconites, 20 Gladiolus The Bride, 12 Anemones, 
12 Ixias, 12 Sparaxis, 10 Oxalis. All named. Half the quan- 
tity, 2s, 6d., free. 


WILLIAM WELCH, BULB IMPORTER, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 
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CROSS & SON, | 
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lixtraordinary Gash Value! 
1,503 SUPERIOR BULBS FOR 21/-, Viz. : 


50 Hyacinths, in 3 shades 100 Crocus Mont Blane 
50-'Tulips, Artus, scarlet | 100 » Sir W. Scott 

50 »  ueen Victoria | 50 Snowdrops Elwes’ Giant 
50 ,, Gloria Solis | 100 Scilla sibirica 

100 Narcissus Poeticus | 150 Tris, Spanish 

25 + Cynosure 2) ,, English 

25 Daffodils, Butter & Egg | 50 Anemones, single 

25 Jonquils, sweet scented | 160 Ranunculus, Giant 

150 Orocus, golden-yellow 100 Winter Aconites 

100 ‘ Baron Brunow | 100 Hyacinthus botryoides | 


Package and Carriage Free. 
Half quantity (750), lis. 


Buyers will please compere. 
“Book on Bulbs,” Free by Post. | 
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ROSES. ROSES. 


‘PoE BEST and CHEAPEST in the WORLD. | 


12 acres of Roses. 100,000 grand plants to select from. 


40 choice Dwarf Perpetuals for 2ls. 20 choice Standards or | 


Half-Standards for 21s. Purchaser’s selection, 5U Dwarts, 
unnamed, 123. 6d. The following are my selection, carriage 
free : 12 choice Teas and Noisettes, 9s. ; 6 Maréchal Niels, 5s. ; 
12 choice Climbing, 7s.; 12 best Hybrid Perpetuals, dwarfs, 
7s. ; 6 Gloire de Dijons, 4s. 64. ; 6 beautiful Fairy Roses, 4s. 6d. ; 
6 choice Moss Rose 3. ; old-fashioned Roses, 4s. ; 6 crimson 
Monthly Ro 3s. 6d. ; 6 pink Monthly Roses, 2s, 6d. ; 6 white 
Monthly Roses, 3s. 6d.: 6 quick-growinrg Climbing. Roses, 
2s. 6d.; 12 Sweet Briers, 3s. Al! for cash with order. 
Vhousands of Testimonials. Catalogues free. 


JAMES WALTERS, Rose Grower, EXETER, 











| MICHAEL RAINS &€CO 


| Splendid rooted, many shooted, guaranteed true to name, in 


DOBIE, SEEDSMEN, CHESTER. | | selection, All packing free. 


reeOeseeoeeeeoeoeoe 


BULB AND SEED MERCHANTS, 
34, MANSELL ST., ALDGATE, CiTY, LGNDON. 
And The Nurseries, Haarlem, Holland. Established 1856. 





The only house supplying Ist size named Hyacinths 
at 3d. each. 


i= Catalegues free upon application. -@é 


SHSSSCHSSOCSHSSHSCSHSOCSOSCHS SPSS SCHSCSOSOSCSOSHSSOSOS 
Carriage 


per Roce. ed O S i S. paid. 


The best plants and best sorts precura ble. 
CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
50,033 CRAND BUSHES TO SELECT FROi. 





300 of the very best varieties in cultivation, 5s. 6d. per 
dozen; 50 for 20s.; 100 for 30s. Our own selection, 
packing free. Purchaser’s Selection. 7s. per dozen; 
50 for 2is.; 100 for 40s. Write for a List of varieties. 
Standards or Half Standards, 15s. per doz.; 6 
for 9s, Straight stems, good heads, well rooted, our own 


Illustrated Descriptive List free. Trade supplied. 


\—& TF & GC. ALLEN, 
Rose Growers, HEIGHAM, NORWICH. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


| Great Sales Every Day (Saturdays excepted). 


VESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 
NL SELL by AUCTION at their Central Sale Rooms, 
67 & 68, Cheapside, E.0., at eleven o'clock each day, large 
consignments of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, ané 
other Bulbs direct from Holland, lotted to suit large and 
small buyers. 6,000 lots sold every week. Commissions 
executed for those unable to attend. Lots packed and for- 
warded to all parts. Sixpence remitted in stamps will insure 
@ supply of Catalogues for 12 sales,—Auction Rooms & Offices, 
67 & 68, Cheapside, London, E.0, 








ILLUSTRATED. 
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J. DERRICK’S 
ROSES (uit) 


The following are all strong, healthy trees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or cash returned, 

25 Grand H.P. Bush Roses.—Mrs. J. Laing, Prince 
C.de Rohan, Merveille de Lyon, Earl of Dufferin, Gioire 
Lyonaise, Margaret Dickson, Chas. Lefebvre, General Jac- 

ueminot, Abel Carritre, Baroness Rothschild, Mme. 

abriel Luizet, Duke of Edinburgh, Bessie Johnson, 
Duchess of Bedford, Fisher Holmes, Glory of Cheshunt, 
Marie Beaumann, Xavier Olibo, La France, Senateut 
Vaisse, John Hopper, Mme. Isaac Perriere, Pride of Wal- 
tham, Star of Waltham, Paul Neron. Any 6 for 3s.; 12 for 
5s. 6d. ; or 25 for 10s. 

12 Charming Tea Roses.—Marie Van Houtte, Mme. 
Lambard, Gloire de Dijoa, Maréchal Niel, Niphetos, W. A. 
Richardson, Frangisca Kriiger, Bouquet d'Or, Celine 
Forestier, Sombreuil, Miss Ethel Brownlow, Rubens, 6 for 
4s.; 12 for 7s. 

12 Superb Climbing Roses, 4 to 7 feet high.—MAré- 
chal Niel, Crimson Rambler, W. A. Richardson, Niphetos; 
Mme. Berard, Bouquet d'Or, Souv. de Mme. Lambatrd, 
Réve d’Or, Reine Marie Henriette, Gloire de Dijon, Mme, 
Eugenie Verdier, Mme. A. Carrigre. 6 for 6s, ; 12 for 10s, 

6 Hybrid Tea Roses.—Lady M. Fitzwilliam, W. FE. 
Bennett, Gloire Lyonaise, Augustine Guinoisseau, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Captain Christy. 3s. 6d. s. d, 

3 Curious Green Roses (very novel) r ote ée Mi Dod 

12 Roses on own roots, Mme. Isaac Perriere, W. A, 
Richardson, Sir J. Paxton, John Hopper, Réve d'Or, 
Homere, &c. a BA ne aa és 

6 Climbing Roses on own roots + ee “ie 

6 Moss Roses, Pink Lanei, Bath White Orested, &0. 

6 Japanese Roses, Rugosa rosea, Mme. G. Bruant, &c. 

6 Austrian Briers, yellowest of all Roses ae 

12 Sweet Briers . % Ag = Bis 

6 Ampelopsis Veitchi, self-clinging, 2s.fd ; 12 ., ae 

6 Hardy Climbers (Jasmines, white and yellow, Honey- 

suckles, Clematis, Cotoneasters, Virginian Creepers, 

&c.), 1s. 9d ; 12 for af a ard ae oo cos a 
Descriptive Catalogue free of numerous other varieties 

to offer. Carriage paid for Cash. 


J. DERRICK, ROSE GROWER, PORTISHEAD, 


ROYAL SOVEREIGN 


300,000.—7/6 1,000; 1/- 100. 
Laxton’s Noble & Paxton same price. 


MONARCH, 2/- 100 ; 15/- 1,000. 


Now ready for planting. Cash with order. 


CROSS & SON, 


Daffodil Nurseries, WISBECH. 


FERNS spociatty. 


BIRKENHEAD’S FERNS are always clean, healthy, true 
to name, and good value. Such is the universal verdict. 
Having an unrivalled Collection and a splendid stock of 
Ferns and Selaginallas in 1,400 species and varieties, we offer 
12 different kinds (stove and greenhouse) for 3s. ; 25 for 72. 6d.; 
50 for 17s, 6d. ; 100, in 25 kinds, 25s.; 100, in 50 kinds, 30s.; 100 
kinds, 50s. Hardy Ferns, 12 kinds, 3s.; 25 for 8s.-6d.; 50 for 
25s. ; 100, in 25 kinds, 30s. ; 100, in 50 kinds, 45s. ; 160 kinds, 75s, 

Catalogue free on application. “Ferns and Fern 
Culture,” 50 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 3d., post free, 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, F.R.H.S., 


FERN NURSERIES, SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER, 


BULBS! BULBS!! BULBS!!! 


Special Cheap Bargains for Cash. 
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Double Orange Phoenix (Eggs and Bacon) .. -- 10/- 1,000 
Old double yellow Daffodil > nie a ot Bl ie 
Double white Gardenia Narcissus ee eee (Seer 
Princeps, large yellow trumpet, very showy 2d Comare 
Jonquil Campernelle Ae yf ere 


Rugilobus, pale sulphur petals, yellow trumpet i 10/- st 


Stella, large white petals, yellow crown = 


U ” 
Pheasant-eye Narcissus, sweet-scented = iy Sete 
Single Daffodil (Lent Lily) aa ae aa % SF og 
Snowdrops .. P as - a & ss 6G ages 
Tulips, double and single, mixed $ P -; 2/- 100. 
Mixed bulbs, in good varieties of Narcissus and 

Daffodils ., a oe is ase os -. 6/- 1,000, 

Ditto .. an ae att 3/6 500. 


Please address in full— 


J. W. GROSS, Bulb Grower, WISBECH. 
A WONDERFUL PLANT!!! 


ERACLEUM GIGANTEUM.—This  sub- 


tropical plant is perfectly hardy, and will grow anywhere, 
The leaves are most ornamental, and are often 3 feet across. 
It throws up astem from 10 to 15 feet in height, b aring umbels 
of pure white flowers as large as an ordinary cart-wheel. Once 
seen never forgotten. Plants, 1s. 6d. each; 2 for 2s. 64.3 6 
for 5s., free. Plant now for next season. Send for List, 


Mon STER FUCHSIAS.—Large as small tea- 


cup. White, blue, yellow, the 3 for 2s. “Mons. Savory, 
lemon-yellow Fuchsia, very fine, 1s. 6d. each. Read on. 


CURIOUS AND RARE ROSES!I] 


ROSE with perfectly green flowers, a Rose 

whose flowers are 2 ft. in cicc., a Rose nearest to blue, 
all to name, 2s. each; the 3 for 5s. Perpetual Moss Roses. 
pure white, pink, and nearest to black, the 3 for 3s.$d. 4 
China (Monthly) Roses, in 4 vars., 3s. 6d Japanese Roses, 
white, crimson, and pink, little known, very beautiful, leach, 
zs at . eet Roses (size of shilling), white and pink, 1 each, 
8. ree, 


1. GOODY, F.R.H.S., BELGHAMP, GLARE, SUFFOLK, 
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GARDENING. ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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ROSES FOR WINTER BLOOMING. 


No time must be lost in giving a little extra 
heat to plants intended for winter bloom. 
The end of November should see them in 
active growth and many flower-buds showing. 
But the main thing is to select really good varie- 
ties for the purpose, and these must all be free 


bloomers and good ones to expand. The very 
double, globular, or thin-petalled Roses do not 
open well. Any moisture in the atmosphere of 
the greenhouse causes more or less damp, especi- 
ally among flowers that are a considerable time 
in bursting. Maréchal Niel, Catherine Mer- 
'met, and The Bride are about the most double 
) varieties suitable for winter flowering. These 
are surpassed by those of the same form and 
substance as Mme. Falcot, Safrano, G. Nabon- 
nand, Niphetos, Perle des Jardins, and William 
Allen Richardson, all of which open freely and 
jdo not have many petals. Roses that are 
usually too few-petalled for summer and late 
spring-flowering are much the best for winter 
| work, when they do not fly open nearly so freely 
‘as during warmer and more sunny seasons. 
, Before going further I will name a dozen which 
experience has proved most useful. All are of 
free and yet compact growth, except the three 
)last, which are climbers. They also have the 
great merit of producing flower-buds upon 
almost every new growth, and flowerless shoots 
are a great trouble with the average amateur 
during the dull days of winter. Safrano and 
‘Mme. Falcot are deep apricots; Niphetos, 
/white ; Perle des Jardins and Isabella Sprunt, 
yellows; Bongére and Goubault, deep pinks ; 
Mme. Lambard and General Jacqueminot, dark 
reds; while Maréchal Niel, William Allen 
Richardson, and Reine Marie Henriette give 
us yellow, orange, and deep red shades 
for the roof or back wall of a lean-to house. 
At present the great thing is to have our 
plants with growths of 3 inches to 6 inches 
‘long, and at least three small batches, one 
‘under the other. The forwardest batch will 
come into flower about Christmas, and again by 
the end of February, just after the third set has 
finished blooming. The growth must be kept 
free from dust and insect foes. Syringing with 
a weak insecticide and an occasional slight fumi- 
/gation will accomplish this without fear of 
Injury. Do it in time, use a weak solution, and 
be sure the foe does not gain the upper hand 
| before you are aware of it. A steady tempera- 
ture of 65 deys. is one of the best. Too many 
have the greenhouse hot during the daytime, and 
allow it to fall almost to freezing point before 
‘sunrise. This check, and that caused by cold 
, water, are the chief causes of failure. Always 
/have the water tepid, and at least as high in 
temperature as the house. I have known many 
disappointments that could be plainly traced to 
| using liquid-manures brought straight from the 
open and applied at once. A little thought 
‘should show all how injurious thisis. When 
correspondents write complaining of blind or 
flowerless growths, also the shedding of buds by 
Niphetos and a few other varieties, it is almost 


| 
| 


a drop in the temperature and the use of chilly 
water. i cetyl v8 





Rose Narcisse (Sapos).—Yes, repot at 
once into an 8-inch pot. You will doubtless 
find many small white rootlets near and among 
the crocks. Do not break these off. The plant 
will certainly blossom this winter in a cold- 
house if you take precautions to keep out frost ; 
but it is rather late to repot, consequently you 
cannot expect very early blossoms. The colour 
of Narcisse is pale yellow. It is often described 
as a Noisette, but it appears to us to be more a 
Tea-scented variety than a Noisette. In some 
respects it is now superseded by a most lovely 
Rose—Mlle. Germaine Raud. 


Galvanised wire-nettingand Roses 
(A. A. Miles).—There is no harm in your sur- 
reundiag your Roses with galvanised wire- 
netting, although it is particularly inartistic, as 
long as it does not touch any of the growing 
shoots. Galvanised wire, especially in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, is very injurious 
to growing shoots which come in contact with 
it, and often sears and kills them. Where, 
however, galvanised wire has to be used in posi- 
tions that render it probable that plants or tree 
growth will touch it, it should be given a thick 
coat of paint on both sides before being fixed in 
position. 


The most useful climbing Rose for 
a south wall (C. Clarke).—For continuous 
flowering from early summer to late in autumn, 
andeven up to Christmas, no Rose can compare to 
the old Gloire de Dijon. Bouquet d’Or, a seed- 
ling of the latter, is a more refined variety, and 
possesses in a large degree the many good 
qualities of its parent. Ifa coloured variety is 
desired, a really excellent one is Longworth 
Rambler, or, to give it its correct name, Des- 
champs. This is asfree almost asa monthly Rose, 
and its exquisite rosy-carmine, semi-double blos- 
soms produce a splendid and continuous display. 
Other good free-flowering wall plants are the 
Clematises. The patens tribe blossom in May 
and June. By planting one of these, such as 
Miss Bateman, with one of the later flowering 
section, such as Jackmani, these lovely flowers 
may be had the best part of the summer and 
autumn. The last-named tribe flower on the 
new growths. Often they are met with blossom- 
ing high up the wall, but below these are only 
bare stems. ‘To avoid this, cut the plants down 
early inthe year, before new growths commence 
to break, to within about 12 inches of the 
ground. <A very good support for Clematises is 
some wire-netting fastened to the walls. The 
young tendrils cling to it, and with a little care 
they may be made most attractive wall plants. 
Six useful Roses, to be planted in the order 
named, are—Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, 
General Jacqueminot, Marie Van Houtte, 
Charles Lefebvre, Caroline Testout. 


Rose G. Nabonnand.—Now, when every 
other Rose is blown to pieces and bare, and the 
storms are howling round our coasts and across 
our gardens, this is still full of graceful leaf and 
beautiful flowers and buds, and does not seem 


We believe it is the best Tea Rose ever brought 
to our country, and we judge of it on a cool soil 
and in unsheltered positions. 


Rose Mile. Germaine Raud (Tea).—In 
this fine new Tea Rose we appear to have gained 
a more vigorous form of that very old favourite, 
Narcisse. It has the same spreading habit, 
the same miniature bouquets of blossoms crown- 
ing each shoot, and the same soft, creamy 
colour. The flowers are, perhaps, a little more 
globular than those of Narcisse, and they are cf 
most perfect shape. That it will become a 
popular Rose I have not the least doubt. It is 
certainly deserving of more general cultivation 
than it receives at present.—P. 


Rose Etoile d’Or (Polyantha). — We 
cannot well have too many varieties with yellow 
flowers of these charming Liliputian Roses. 
The tiny buds of the above are of a very beauti- 
ful chrome-yellow, and the prettily reflexed 
petals of the expanded flowers change almost 
\o pure white. The habit of the plant is very 
dwarf, certainly not nearly so vigorous as in 
Perle d’Or, which is, perhaps, an additional 
point in its favour. Raisers would do well to 
strive for dwarfness in these Roses. Several 
existing kinds, although bearing very tiny 
flowers, have a strong, sturdy habit, which 
seriously detracts from their usefulness for 
edging and for pot culture. 


Rose The Garland.—This Hybrid Musk 
Rose should find a place in every wild garden, 
or failing that it should be planted where it can 
clamber over stumps of trees, arbours, or in fact 
any position where a good free-flowering Rose 
is wanted. Its immense panicles of fragrant 
tiny buff-coloured buds and creamy-white blos- 
soms are lovely. The individual flowers are 
about 14 inches in diameter, and it is quite 
common to see a shoot of this Rose bearing 
ten to twelve laterals, each one of these con- 
taining as many as twenty to thirty buds and 
blossoms. 


Rose Queen of Bedders (Bourbon).— 
Even now the plants of this variety are covered 
with large red buds that would produce a fine 
show were they not hindered from expanding 
by the damp days. These hard-opening Roses 
are not so suitable as the Teas for late autumnal 
displays, but in the waning summer, when many 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals have yielded their first 
crop, they come in very useful. The colour of 
Queen of Bedders is deep crimson, the flowers 
are rather flat, and the growth is very similar 
to that of Souvenir de la Malmaison.—E. 


Rose Perle des Rouges (Polyantha).— 
This latest novelty among these exquisite 
miniature Roses is a very acceptable acquisition. 
The colour is velvety crimson, and although not 
quite up to our ideal of a scarlet-crimson 
variety, it is, nevertheless, a great gain. 
Hitherto the deepest colour in this section has 
been the variety Blanche Rebatel, but the 
purplish shading has hindered it from obtaining 
much popularity. I believe Perle des Rouges 
will be extensively employed by gardeners for 
massing, and it will probably rank with Gloire 


n 
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des Polyantha for effectiveness.—E 
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GARDHN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—Tree-Carnations are valu- 
able when well grown, but it is not always they 
are seen in good condition. They are not diffi- 
cult to grow, yet they require good soil, a 
light house in winter, and someone in charge 
who will take pains to master the subject. Good 
drainage is essential, and careful watering. 
Cuttings may be rooted in early autumn or 
spring in sandy soil. I know a large grower 
who roots his cuttings on a very large scale in 
common red sand, dug from a pit near, same as 
is used by builders. Some men strike out a line 
by themselves by adopting methods that might 
not be so successful elsswhere or in other 
hands. Strong plants of Her Majesty Piak 
shifted on now or earlier into 5-inch pots will 
make charming plants next March and April. 
We like these better than Carnations, and the 
flowers are nearly as large and are produced 
more freely. This is a valuable plant for 
blooming at that season, as it comes in without 
much forcing. They do well on shelves near the 
glass where there is just a little warmth and 
very free ventilation. The flowers are very 
sweet, more so than some of the Carnations. If 
the cuttings are taken from the forced plants in 
Feburary or March, and planted out when rooted 
and potted up againin September, they should 
be strong stuff in 5-inch pots. A few of the 
early Ialium Harrisi—thsy were potted first— 
may be moved toa warmer house. These are very 
desirable plants in season as long as_ possible. 
Lilium longiflorum are coming in from Japan in 
fairly good condition, and should ba potted on 
arrival. The Datch-grown bulbs are much the 
cheapest, but our bulbs direct from Japan did 
very well last year, many of them throwing two 
or three very strong spikes in5-inch pots. The 
earliest potted Narcissus, espscially the double 
Van Sion, which forces well, should be pushed 
on in heat. These ought to be in bloom by 
Christmas with moderate forciog. The conser- 
vatory should be gay now, as besides Chrysan- 
themums, there are plenty of flowers. One of 
the brightest things we have is a group of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. 


Stove.—All the usual summer: flowering 
bulbs, such as Gloxinias and Achimenes, will 
now be at rest, but as compensation the 
Gesneras, inclading z3>rina and the crimson- 
leaved variety cinnabarina, are now at their 
best. Then there are Gardenias, Eucharis 
Lilies, and probably a few Orchids, Calanthes, 
Phaju3 grandifolius, Dendrobium nobile, Cypri- 
pediums, Leelias, Lycastes, and others are 
among the most beautiful flowers in creation. 
What becomes of all the shiploads of Orchids 
in the aggregate which are imported, and will 
the supply ever fail? Many market-growers 
have commenced Orchid culture for their 
blooms. If they bloom freely they pay very 
well, but every grower who takes up Orchid 
culture does not meet with very great 
success. Possibly if all were successful with 
the plants the prices of the blossoms would soon 
fall. The difficulty with some is after the 
plants have made fair growth to get flower- 
spikes out of the growths. No doubt this will 
come in due time. And, at any rate, every 
amiteur with a stove should grow a few 
Orchids; and the commonest sorts are cheap 
enough now. They seem to do better, at least 
many do when the Sphagnum is kept in a fresh 
green state. Night temperature now 60 degs. 
to 65 degs., with genial conditions ag regards 
humidity. 


Forcing vegetables.—In fairly good gar- 
dens forcing of vegetables will begin in earnest 
now. Seakale is always in demand. French 
Beans never come tooearly. Mushrooms should 
be abundant both from the outside and inside 
beds. Mushroom-houses ought to be roomy. 
In many gardens the accommodation for Mush- 
rooms inside is miserably small, but they can, 
of course, be grown under glass anywhere ; but 
it is better to build a good-sized place for 
Mushrooms, Seakale, Rhubarb, and Chicory, 
and Dandelions if they are grown for salading, 
The roof should either be thatched, or if slated 
ceiled inside. I have had charge of a Mushroom- 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
hse later than is here indicated; with equally good 
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houss that was open to the slates, but it was 
unsatisfactory till we lined it inside with straw. 
When beds show signs of exhaustion a good 
soaking with warm liquid-manure in which a 
a little salt has been dissolved will make the 


spawn do its best. 


Improving fruit borders.—This is 
glass than outside, 
though the good cultivator affords nourishment 
to his outside trees also when necessary ; but 
with inside borders something should be done 
annually. It may take the form of root lifting 
and renewal of the border, or if taken in time a 
liberal top-dressing with renewal of the surface 
More attention is now given to 


more hecessary un der 


may suffice. 
top-dressings, especially for inside borders. 





used liberally. Last’ season the way the roots 


of Vines came up after a good dressing of 


manure from poultry was an object lesson. 


Window gardening.—Where gas is 
burnt move all flowering plants to another room. 
Chrysanthemums stand fairly well in an impure 
atmosphere ; but it is a great advantage to 
sponge the leaves often. This is so refreshing 
to all plants in winter after fires are started. 


Outdoor garden.—The Ivy in some of 
its many forms i3 a valuable plant for the subur- 
ban gardener. It will cover bare places under 
trees where nothing else will grow, and it looks 
much better than turf-on steep banks and for 
covering ugly naked walls, tree stumps, &c. 
Its only rival is Veitch’s Ampelopsis, and the 
Ivy has the advantage in number, and if cut 
close ia every spring in Murch with the shears 
but little more is required in the way of trim 
ming. ‘The following list comprises some of the 
best varieties—Green : Emerald Gem, Atropur- 
purea, canariensis(Lrish) ; Dentata (large-leaved) ; 
Caenwoodiana is a small-leaved variety ; Poeticus 
(small-leaved English), useful for edgings, is 
very hardy. Variegated sorts will include 
Mrs. Pollock, Silver Queen, Canariensis aurea 
variegata, Cavendishi (silver margin), Madeir- 
ensis variegata, very handsome broad-leaved 
variety ; Palmata aurea, Rhomboidea variegata. 
Then there is a race of bush or Tree Ivies 
which are exceedingly ornamental, either in 
groups on the lawa or in the foreground of the 
shrubbery. Lamsure it is not generally known 
how very ornamental these are when they have 
attained some size, or they would be more used. 
Amongst the best are Japonica argentea, pal- 
mata, Yellow-berried aurea maculata, Rhom- 
boidea, minima, latifolia maculata, obovata. I 
think something more might be done with 
Magnolias in the sheltered garden. Acuminata 
makes quite a tree. Conspicua Soulangeana, 
glauca, stellata, obovata, and Lenné are hand- 
some permaneat bushes which improve with 
age. 


Fruit garden.—It used to be the custom 
to leave the pruning of Peaches till February, 
and I have in the past often been nailing Peaches 
when the flower-buds were on the point of 
bursting. We used to flatter ourselves that by 
leaving the trees untrained as long as possible 
the flowering was retarded ; possibly it was to 
a limited extent. I was always sceptical of its 
value, as we often then, and do now, have 
sharper frosts in May than earlier, and there 
is more damage done in an average season during 
the first fortnight in May than earlier. 
But if only moderate coverings are used on 
wall trees there is very little damage done. 
I have never known much harm done to 
Peach or Nectarin2-trees when protected by a 
double thickness of fishing-nets, stretched 
tightly feom the top of the wall to a point about 
a yard from the wall at the bottom. The 
trouble with Peaches is not so much the failure 
of the blossoms as the presence of insects on the 
young wood in early spring, and the injary 
resulting therefrom. Peaches may be pruned, 
washed, and trained as soon as time per- 
mits. Trees under glass should be pruned 
and trained as soon as _ possible. We 
generally do this in bad weather when the men 
cannot work outside. Give all the air possible 
to Peaches and Vines under glass. Figs in pots 
should be kept as cool as possible till the time 
comes to begin forcing. 


Vegetable garden.—In new gardens 
wireworms and other insects are very likely to 
give trouble, and if very numerous a good 
















Poultry-manure mixed with loam is excellent 
for all fruits, and as a top-dressing it may be 
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dressing of gas-lime and salt should be given to 
help in cleansing. Soot also isa good thing to 
use on wireworm - infested ground. Get the 
ground trenched up as soon as possible, 
Sprinkle the soot and salt upon the different) 
layers of soil as the work proceeds, and use the 
gas-lime on the top when all the trenching ig | 
finished, and leave it exposed for a time. [I 
have used as much as a bushel of gas-lime and 
a stone of salt per square rod on newly broken 
up land at this season. Where the land would 
not be cropped till spring soot may be used 
more freely. The green crops have wonderfully 

improved since the rains moistened the parchall 
earth. Lettuces and Cabbages may be planted 
for spring. If there is a cold Tomato-house | 
vacant plant it with Lettuces 1 foot apart. | 
They will pay better than most things in a cold- 
house. Look outa few of the best early Potato | 
sets for forcing and start them in the green- | 
house. Place the crowns upwards in shallow 
trays ; they will do in a light position under | 
the stage. There should be plenty of Mash- | 
rooms now, both on outdoor beds and also on | 
beds in the house. Do not forget the Seakale ; 
ib will be wanted. EK. Hoppay, 







































































































THH COMING WHHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 5th.—The Peach-trees on walls have | 
all been unnailed, and willbe pruned, washed, and | 
trained as soon as time can be found. Looked 
over orchard-trees, and thinned out branches 
where necessary. A sprinkling of unslaked 
lime will be scattered over them with a shovel | 
the first damp day. This cleanses the bark and | 
helps to keep down insects. Grease bands have | 
been placed round the stems asa check upoa 
the larva of the codlin-moth. 


December 6th.—The rearrangement of the } 
various plant houses is done as frequently aj | 
possible. This adds to the interest of the} 
plants, and as growth is continually going 
on, change of position and opening out are neces- | 
sary to keep the plants sturdy. In the conser- | 
vatory many plants are going out of bloom. 
These are cut down, and things not requirel 
are thrown out. Others are moved to a cool- | 
house to recuperate. Good specimens of Erica | 
melanthera are effective now. The flowers are 
small, but very numerous, and the habit is ligh6 | 
and graceful. 


December 7th.—Pruned a bed of bush Apples | 
on the broad-leaved Paradise. The pruning is | 
confined chiefly to thinning, very little shorten- 
ing is done, and no digging permitted over the | 
roots, which are encouraged by top-dressing to 
keep near the surface. Sowed early Peas— 
Chelsea Gem and English Wonder—on south 
border. Started more French Beans in 6 inch 
pots. Looked over early Potato sets and 
selected best seeds, and placed crown upwardg 
in shallow boxes. 


December 8th.—Cut the last of the Hamburgh 
Grapes, and placed end of the wood which had 
been cut with the bunches in bottles of water, 
and placed on rack in Grape-rcom. Shifted 
young Tomatoes from thumbs to 4-inch pots 
and 45-inch pots, according to size. We shall 
start a house with plants in pots soon after the 
new year opens. Pot-Vines have been top- 
dressed and placed in cold-house ready for 
starting. Only two kinds are grown—Ham- 
burghs chiefly and a few Foster’s Seedling. 


December 9th.—Cleared out Asparagus which, 
has been forced. Filled the frame with Seas 
kale crowns. Covered them 8 inches deep with 
Oak-leaves, and matted up the frame. There 
is warmth enough in the bed to start the Sea- 
kale, and it always comes sweet and crisp. 
Later, Asparagus frames will be planted with 
early Potatoes, when the Asparagus comes out. — 
Trenched and manured a piece of ground for 
sowing Asparagus next March. A suitable” 
piece of ground is prepared and sown every 
season. 


December 10th.—Moved a lot of forcing trees, 
shrubs, Spirzeas, Dielytras, etc., to forcing= 
house. Chrysanthemums are thinning a little 
now, though we shall have plenty of Lincolns, 
Princess, Victory, etc., till after Christmas. Ey: 
Knowles in bush form produces lovely flow 
for cutting, much better in colour than when 
grown for big blooms, L 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 
THE CHERRIES. 


Or all the Prunus tribe, comprising as it does 
the Almonds, Peaches, Apricots, Cherries, and 
Plums, the Cherries when in flower are, per- 
haps, the most beautiful. The delicate beauty 


_ development. Neither are they surpassed else- 
where in the abundance of the blossoms, as 


given. A selection of the best of them is indis- 
| pensable, therefore, for even the smallest of 
gardens ; for those large enough in size, prac- 
tically the whole of the Cherries and Bird 
Cherries are available, containing as they do at 
least two dozen trees and shrubs unsurpassed 


in beauty and interest, as well as others which, 
if not in the very first rank, are still worth 
growing. Many of the best of the Cherries 
come from Japan and China, where long periods 
of cultivation have largely developed the size 
and attractiveness of the flowers. The same| 
__ has happened at home with our native flowering 
Cherries, the double varieties of which almost 
rival the best Japanese varieties. The doubling 
of the flowers of Cherries is, indeed, in every 
Way an improvement, adding to their showiness 
and duration without detracting in the least 
from their gracefulness, 

THE GEAN OR SINGLE-FLOWERED CHERRY, a 
branch of which shows such a remarkable wealth 
of blossom in the illustration, is Prunus Avium. 
It is a native of Britain, and is one of the parents 
of our fruiting Cherries. It makes an erect tree, 
20 feet to 30 feet high, and flowers about the 

‘middle of April, when its branches become 
_ Wreathed with thick clusters of mostly pendu- 











and grace of the blossoms, marked as these | 
characteristics are in every one of the Prunus | 
groups, reach in the Cherries their highest | 


may well be judged by the illustrations here | 
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lous blossoms. The double-flowered variety of 


it is only second in value to P. pseudo-Cerasus ; 


| substance and durability to the blossoms. Multi- 
plex isa very pure white and double form. The 
double form of 

C. CAPRONIANA is handsome, and also known 
under the name multiplex. The flowers are very 


double Cherries are so much confused in nurseries 
that one can never be sure of obtaining the cor- 
rect sort by asking for it under a particular 
name. The best way is to choose the kinds when 
in flower. The dwarf-growing 





associating with bold rocks, as their natural 
growth is graceful. 





The Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 


C. JuLtANA is another very beautiful double- 
flowered Cherry, having large, rosette-like 
blossoms of a delicate blush-pink. It is known 
as St. Julian’s Cherry. 

CERASUS LUSITANICA (Portugal Laurel).—Of a 
shrub so common and well known as the Portu- 
gal Laurel there is no need to write much, but 
the varieties are little known, particularly the 
small-leaved form named myrtifolia, a name not 
very applicable, inasmuch as its foliage is no 
more like that of the Myrtle than the common 
Portugal Laurel is. . A shrub so distinct and so 
handsome as this so-called Myrtle-leaved variety 
is decidedly worth knowing. It differs from the 
original by its smaller, longer, and narrower 
leaves, which, moreover, are more closely set on 
the branches, and, therefore, may be distin- 
guished at a glance. Another and important 
characteristic of this myrtifolia variety is its 
tendency to grow erect; consequently it is 
not a difficult matter to train a young bush 








it flowers with all the freedom of the type, | 
whilst the doubling of the petals gives greater | 


double and pure white. The names of the various | 


C. CHAMA&cCERASUS and C. DEPRESSA are useful | 
for planting on the margins of shrub groups or 
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of it to form a symmetrical cone or pyramid, 
'and in either shape it possesses a handsome 
appearance, and more like the Bay than 
anything else. This variety is of much 
the same habit of growth as the ordinary 
Portugal Laurel, though its smaller and denser 
leafage makes it different in appearance. It is 
about the same tone of green, is quite as hardy, 
and of the same rate of growth. The varieties 
named angustifolia and ormistoniensis are 
identical with myrtifolia. A variety with short 
and rather broad leaves and of thicker texture 
than usual is called crassifolia, but it possesses 
no special feature to render it superior to the 
original type. The variegated form (variegata) 
is not particularly beautiful. A handsome 
variety is that named azorica. It is altogether 
of stronger growth than the original, with 
larger leaves and of aricher green. The twigs, 

















moreover, are of a decided reddish tinge, a hue 
which the young leaves assume in spring. 
Though a native of the Azores, it is 
as hardy as the common form inhabiting the 
mainland. 


All the varieties thrive under the same con- 
ditions as the type, preferring shelter to 
exposure, a light soil to a heavy, and a moist 
soil (not wet) to a dry one. The finest speci- 
mens one meets with in very old gardens are 
those growing under the most favourable 
conditions as to soil and shelter, and among all 
the beautiful Evergreens with which our 
gardens are enriched there are few more beau- 
tiful than a luxuriant Portugal Laurel, and 
much of the beauty of old English gardens is 
due to this often abused Evergreen. 

An indispensable tree, because of its graceful 
habit of growth, is 


C, Manaues (Mahaleb Cherry), and the pro- 
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fusion of its white flower-clusters in May make | 
it highly attractive. The weeping variety of it | 


(pendula) is one of the most elegant of al 
deciduous trees. 

P. Papvus, or the Bird Cherry, of| 
whose gracefulness in a cut state the 


accompanying picture gives an _ illustration, 
is a native tree. It reaches a height of 


4.) feet, and it flowers a month later. It | 
varies considerably in merit, as might be 
expected from its wide distribution, for it| 


extends from Northern and Central Europe to 
Manchuria and Japan. Some of its best forms 
(of which that figured is evidently one) have 
both razemes and individual flowers much larger 
than in others. One very fine form was obtained 
from the Continent two or three years ago ; it 
is called flore-pleno and has racemes 8 inches or 
9 inches long, each flower ? inch across, double, 
aad longer in beauty than any of the single) 
varieties. A good double Cherry is : 
PRUNUS PSEUDO-CERASUS, a native of China 
and Japan, and perhaps the loveliest of all) 
April-flowering trees. In Japan, where it has 











OCOHRYSANTHHMUMS. 


Chrysanthemums — various ques- 
tions of culture (/. J. F.).—No, all Chrys- 
anthemums are not cut dowo when they are 
about 18 inches high or less. The chief reason 
for what is generally understood as cutting back 
is to keep the plants dwarf, and growers with 
glass structures of limited height or others who 
wish to have good dwarf plants for exhibition 
grouping are usually those who observe this 
rule. What is more often done at present is to 
pinch out the point of the shoots of certain 
plants in a collection, as by doing this the 
resulting shoots, which ultimately produce the 
flowering-buds, form these same buds earlier by 
the observance of this manipulation. You also 
ask what is meant by the term ‘‘natural 
break ?” You must first understand that if a 


cutting first be rooted, and grown on afterwards, 


potted up into larger pots as the growing season 
advances, the single stem will ultimately— 
probably during the early summer (May)—pro- 


ase ts SS 





A double-flowering Cherry-tree in Victoria Park, Bath. 


been planted in great quantities along the high- | 
ways and in gardens and temple grounds, its 
flowering marks one of the national festivals, 
Sargent mentions an avenue at Koganei several | 
miles in length, where 10,000 Cherries were 
planted a century and a half ago. In the best 
varieties of P. pseudo-Cerasus the flowers are | 
fully 2 inches across and of a soft resy-white. 
One of the best is known as Cerasus Watereri. 

C. SERRULATA is a beautiful double form, a 
Chinese species which may be recognised at a 
glance by its peculiar growth, the long, rigid 
braiches being invariably spreading in an 
ascending, not erect direction, and with rarel 
a central leader. The flowers are very double, 
like rosettes, white, suffused with a delicate 
pink, and produced in clusters completely 
wreathing the branches. 

Tur Nort American Brirp CHERRIES, C. 
virginiana and C. serotina, both large deciduous 
trees, are of regular form and with dense heads. 
Their flowers are in long clusters, like those of | 
our native Bird Cherry, but are produced later 
and last longer, especially those of C. serotina, 
which is the finest of the two kinds, being | 
hardier and more vigorous. | 





}good liquid-manure will supply. 


(See page 601.) 


duce a bud at the apex of its growth. The 
formation of this bud will cause several new 


shoots to break out from around it, and these 


are the growths upon which first crown-buds 
will eventually appear. The formation of the 
bud first alluded to is what is termed a ‘natural 
break,” so called because the bud and fresh 
shoots appearing around it are developed 
naturally. As a “natural break” in some 
varieties does not take place until it is far too 
late to be of much service, the point of the 
shoot is sometimes pinched out early in the 
season. This, of course, has the effect of making 
the new shoots appear much earlier than they 
would otherwise. Feeding should begin when 
the pots in which the plants are to flower are 
full of roots, and not before. By such time the 
best constituents of plant food would have been 
extracted from the potting compost, and the 
roots can then fully appreciate the food which 
Peruvian 
guano or any of the excellent fertilisers men- 
tioned in our advertisement columns should 
answer your purpose. Both nitrate of soda and 
sulphate of ammonia should be used with the 
greatest care, and are more stimulants than man- 


ures, being specially useful for hurrying plants — 
into flower, and also adding colour to the blos- 
soms. Plants with stout stems are not neces- 
sarily the best; in fact, we know of many 
instances where growth of this character hag 
failed entirely to give blooms of high quality. 
Nice solid, medium-sized growth is much better, 
and generally gives good results. The growths 
which are now springing up from the base of the 
plants should form the cuttings for next year’s 
supply of plants. Thin out the weak and sickly 
shoots, retaining the short, sturdy ones in pre- 
ference to all others. 


Chrysanthemum -leaves (Query).— 
The leavessubmitted to us are the result of plants 
suffering from want of water at one period and 
toomuchat another. The seared tips of the leaves 
point to the former, and the black look at the base 
of the leaves to the latter. The leaves are no} 
affected by any disease so far as we can ascer- 
tain, except, perhaps, by mildew. The latter 
may be stayed by applying sulphur on the 
underside of the leaves. 


Chrysanthemum Mr. A. G. Hubbuck 
(Constant Reader).—The reason why you failed 
to produce satisfactory flowers of this variety 
is because you do not understand the require- 
ments of the plant. You did quite right to 
propagate by cuttings early in December last, 
but failed because you did not retain the buds 
early enough in the autumn of the present year. 
Probably, on this account, the blooms came 
with a yellow centre, and were represented in 
semi-doable form. The only way to grow this 
plant satisfactorily—and there are several others 
of a similar character—is to pinch out the point 
of the plant about the second or third week in 
April, take up the three strongest shoots from 
this manipulation, and retain the first buds 
afterwards appearing in the points of the 
shoots. These buds should develop about the 
early part of August, and if the plants are given 
careful culture until the blossoming period the 
blooms should be thoroughly double and useful 
for exhibition. 


Chrysanthemum outdoors—when 
to transplant (B. P.).—You had better 
cover the base of your outdoor plants with any 
small litter, or thoroughly rotten manure. This 
will protect the plants during the winter, and 
make nice plants for breaking up or removal 
when all trace of frost has disappeared in the 
spring. Yes, cut down the old flowering stems 
after the blossoms are spent. ‘he new growths 
at the base make desirable cuttings, and these 
may be inserted in pots or boxes and plunged 
in a cold-frame. This latter should have the 
protection of mats during periods of frost, and 
be well embedded in long straw litter. 


Chrysanthemum blooms with an 
eye (#.).—If, as you state, all your buds of — 
Japanese Miss Elsie Teichmann were retained 
at the same time, we can only solve the question 
by stating that the growth of the shoot on which 
the blooms with an open eye was developed — 
must have been of a poorer kind than that on _ 
which the full flower was secured. Two facts ; 
contribute to such a result : firstly, buds secured 
too late; secondly, defective cultivation. Buds 
must be secured, at the latest by third week 
in August, and on good sturdy growths, to obtain 
full flowers of the variety herein mentioned. 

Chrysanthemum for outdoors (Nottingham). 


—In an early issue we will include an article embodying 
all the questions you raise in your interesting letter. 


Chrysanthemum sport (Alina Wheeler).—Your | 
plant of Lady Selborne has evidently sported, taking a 
colour known to be peculiar to James Salter, with which 
it is identical. It has no commercial value. 

Chrysanthemums of graceful form 
(C. H. Wood).—You ask for a selection of 
Japanese Chrysanthemums of graceful form, 
such as Edith Tabor, and those easy to grow. 
We suppose from this that you wish to cultivate 
another season those sorts which partake of a 
loose form of bloom, in which grace and elegance 
are well represented? The following sorts, we 
have good reason to believe, will answer your — 
purpose, and we have taken care to see that the 
colours are varied. Le Grand Dragon, orange- 
yellow, long drooping petals, fairly dwarf (new) ; 
Chatsworth, white, striped rosy-pink, pretty 
curling petals (rather new) ; Lady Byron, ivory- 
white, long twisted florets ; Lady Hanham, 
golden rosy-cerise, long reflexed petals ; Inter- 
national, pale salmon-rose, very long reflexed 
and slightly curled petals; Mme. G. Bruant, 
pale rose, shaded white, very long slightly 
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twisted petals ; Mme. Philippe Riviore, creamy- 
white, a useful sort; Miss Elsie Teichmann, | 
pearly-white, pretty form ; Mons. Hoste, rosy- 
white, large flower, strap-like petals; Mr. F. | 





Double-flowering Cherry (Prunus pseudo-Cerasus). 
(See page 601.) 


Brewer, beautiful elear yellow, broad curling | 
florets; Mrs. Ritson, pure white, reflexed | 
petals ; Oceana, rich pure yellow, very graceful 
form; Rayonnant, lovely flesh-pink, long 
tubular petals, which droop prettily in full 
flower; Rose Wynne, delicate blush, very 
graceful ; Soliel d’Octobre, canary-yellow, very 
handsome; Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve, re- 
flexed florets; W. Seward, deep rich crimson, 
reflexed florets; and N.S.C. Jubilee, silvery- 
pink, a beautiful flower. The foregoing 
eighteen sorts are thoroughly representative. 


Chrysanthemums—are border sorts 
same as pot varieties? ( Hesperus ).— 
Border,Chrysanthemums are usually confined to 
the early and semi-early sorts, as they flower so 
freely for two months or more outdoors before 
the later or November varieties are to be had. 
The outdoor sorts, too, are often grown in pots, 
but rarely do so well with such confined root 
space. The majority of pot plants are known as 
mid-season or November-flowering kinds, and 
unless planted in a very warm or protected 
part of the garden rarely succeed very well. 


New single Chrysanthemums.— 
These are not only pretty, but always useful 
where cut-flowers in quantity are required. At 
a recent meeting of the N.C.S. floral committee 
Mr. G. W. Forbes staged some pretty novelties, 
all them being of good size and nicely coloured : 
Edgar Forbes, terra-cotta ; Mrs. Forbes, large 
white; Maud Pitcher, pale canary-yellow ; 
Florrie, bright rosy-pink ; The Sirdar, terra- 
cotta; Victoria, pale sulphur; Crown Jewel, 
golden-yellow, shaded bronze; and Mrs. J. 
Walton, bright rosy-pink, with a white halo 
round the disc, were all very noteworthy. Two 
of them—viz., Florrie and Victoria—were certi- 
ficated, and well deserved the recognition the 
committee bestowed upon them.—C. H. P. 


The best show Japanese Chrysan- 


themums.—It often happens that amateurs 
are desirous of knowing what are really the best 








varieties for exhibition, and I know of no better 


test than to take ten leading exhibitsat a certain ' colour ; Mutual Friend, pure white; Phcebus, | *,* For other Chrysanthemum rep 


number of the principal shows and tabulate the 
names of the blooms most frequently shown. 
This gives the actual result of a season’s prize 
winning, and is worth far more than the best 
individual opinion when a really good 
selection is required. Taking a 
of the leading shows and the biggest 
class at each, J find that the following 
varieties may he considered the most 
meritorious for show purp , and they 
are placed in the order in which they 
deserve—namely, those shown the most 
often heading the list : Australie, Mme. 


OSes 


Mme. Carnot, Edwin Molyneux, M. 
Chenon de Leché, Lady Hanham, Pride 
of Madford, Mrs. J. Lewis, Mrs. G. W. 


G. Bruant, Mutual Friend, Oceana, 
Simplicity, Robert Powell, Mrs. Hy. 


Payne, Pride of Exmouth, M. Pan- 
koucke, Lady Byron, Charles Davis, 
G. C. Schwabe, N.C.S. Jubilee, Doro- 
thy Seward, Lady Ridgway, 
Elthorne Beauty. 


added—viz, G. J. Warren and Mrs. 
W. Mease, which are really grand, and 
which have not yet had time to become 
so popular, and consequently so much 
shown, as the preceding. With such 
a selection there is every variation of 
form and colour that an amateur need 


to select from there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in making a really presentable dis- 
play at any show he aspires to compete 
at next year.—C. H. P. 


Chrysanthemums — Pompon 
sorts (Hesperus).—There are only two 
kinds of Pompon Chrysanthemums and 
these are divided as follows: first, the 
ordinary small flowers, and, secondly, 
the Anemone-Pompons. The 
of the first kind are somewhat flat or 
nearly globular, averaging 14 inches in 
diameter, florets regularly spreading or 
erect. 






anthemum Society as follows: ‘‘ The 
plants are of dwarf growth, small foliage, 


and small bloom, the latter having a centre or disc | 


of quilled florets, and more or less regularly 
arranged ray florets. The disc should be high, 
full, and neat, and the ray florets flat, 
and so arranged as to be more or less 
circularin outline.” There is also a type 
of plant known as the early-flowering 
Pompon, and these are so called because 
they usually flower during September 
and October, and are so well adapted for 
outdoor culture. In our last issue we 
gave a list of Anemone-Pompons which 
you would do well to refer to, and this 
embraces many of the most reliable sorts 
to grow. The following twelve sorts of 
the ordinary kind are well represented 
by Wm. Westlake, golden-yellow ; Wm. 
Kennedy, crimson-amaranth ; President, 
dark rosy-crimson ; Black Douglas, rich 
dark crimson ; Osiris, rosy-purple, tipped 
salmon; Pygmalion, deep rose; Rosin- 
ante, blush rose; Mile. Martha, white ; 
Rubra Perfecta, magenta-crimson ; Mlle. 
Elise Dordan, soft lilac-pink ; and Prince 
of Orange, light orange-amber. 
Chrysanthemums — Exhibi- 
tion Japanese sorts (Hesperus).— 
We suppose you want Japanese varieties, 
and we feel satisfied that if you will give 
the varieties we name proper attention 
during the growing season you will have 
little difficulty in succeeding. The latest 
novelties we have excluded, as many of 
these are costly. The following twenty- 
four sorts are of varied colours: Chas. 
















Davis, bronzy-yellow; Viviand Morel, 
silvery-mauve; Lady Hanham, golden 


rosy-cerise; Mrs. Ritson, pure white ; 
Edith Tabor, rich clear yellow; Edwin 
Molyneux, chestnut - crimson and gold ; 
Madame Carnot, pure white; G. J. 
Warren, rich clear yellow; Mrs. W. 


Mease, primrose; Miss LElsie Teichmann, | 
pearly - white; Mrs. H. Weeks, handsome|themum t 


white; Mons. Chenon de Leché, lovely rose 
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Gustave Henry, Pheebus, Edith Tabor, | 


Palmer, Ella Curtis, John Seward, Mme. | 


Weeks, Viviand Morel, Mrs. C. Harman | 


and | 
In addition to these | 
the two yellow Carnot sports might be | 


have, and with such a wealth of material | 


blooms | 


The description of an Anemone- | 
Pompon is defined by the National Chrys- | 
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clear yellow; Australie, light rosy-amaranth, 
silvery reverse; Oceana, rich golden yellow; 
Pride of Madford, rich rosy amaranth, paler 





reverse; Mrs. G. W. Palmer, claret and 
bronze; Chatsworth, white lined rosy-pink ; 
Matthew Hodgson, bright crimson-red ; Joseph 
Chamberlain, bright glowing crimson, golden 
reverse ; Mons. Hoste, white-tinted rose ; and 
Mme. G. Bruant, light rose, revers lvery- 
|pink. If you wish for a mixed selection of 
|eighteen sorts, embracing Japanese and in- 





curved flowers, please refer to our issue of last 
week, 

Chrysanthemums to flower during 
| November (Kensington).—If you wish to 
raise a collection of plants to flower throughout 
| November next year commence to insert the 
cuttings as soon as you can get them. A long 
season of steady growth will give the best 
results, and you would also be more likely to 
obtain large, full flowers. The selection we 
give below embraces a wide range of colouring, 
and, as we should prefer to see you growing 
reliable Japanese sorts, we have included such, 
more especially as they are known to be of easy 
| culture: Annie Clibran, a pretty silvery-pink, 
height 4 feet; Charles Davis, bronzy-yellow, 
4 feet to 5 feet; Colonel W. B. Smith, golden 
buff, height 5 feet ; Western King, pure white, 
5 feet; Lady Hanham, golden rosy - cerise, 
4 feet to 5 feet; Louise, pearly-white tinted 
pink, height about 3 feet; Milano, cherry- 
carmine, about 4 feet; Mons. Chenon de 
Leché, rosy-buff, shaded yellow, 34 feet high ; 
Mrs. E. G. Hill, white, shaded and suffused 
lavender, height 5 feet; Mrs. G. W. Palmer 
rosy-bronze, 5 feet; N.C.S. Jubilee, silvery- 
mauve, height 5 feet; Pallanza, rich golde 
yellow, about 5 feet high; President Borel, 
rosy-magenta, shaded pale yellow, about 5 feet ; 
| Soleil d’Octobre, canary-yellow, 
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44 feet high ; 
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Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve, height 4 feet to 
| 5 feet ; and William Seward, deep rich crimson, 


height 5 feet. 

Large Anemone Chrysanthemums. 
—These are not introduced so freely nowadays 
as they were a few years ago, and during the 
past season only two have been noticed of any 
merit. Mrs. P. R. Dunn is a large Japanese 
with very long ray florets and a medium-sized 
disc, colour pure white. Le Chal is some- 
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| what smaller, but prettier in colour—it has flat 
ray florets and a very fine semi-circular high 


dise ; the colour is golden-yellow shaded cinna- 
7 7 oS 2“ 
7 ° 1 . P 
mon-buff, and the variety ought tO be a useful 








(See page 601.) 


Wild Cherry (Prunus Avium). 


addition to a small but pretty class of Chrysan- 
hat is somewhat neglected at the 
present.—C. H. P. 


lies, &c., see page 606, 
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THE HAMBURGH GRAPE IN GUERNSEY. 
THe above Grape is of great value to the 
amateur, as it may be grown where others fail. 
As the illustration shows, this variety fruits 
splendidly in the favoured Isle of Guernsey ; but 
this should not deter the amateur from giving 
equally good cultivation under glass in this 
country. The Black Hamburgh goes under 
various names in many parts of the country, 
the most popular being the Hampton Court 
Hamburgh, after the very old large Vine at 
Hampton Court. Many of my readers will have 
seen this Vine in full bearing, observing, too, 
its free growth and cropping qualities. Many 
think the Black Hamburgh cannot be grown to 
a large size; but small bunches are due to over- 
cropping. Amateurs do not like to thin too 
freely ; but there is distinct loss in not doing so. 





termed the best amateur’s variety grown, on 
account of its free growth and being so easily 
managed. Many tons of Black Hanbark 
_ Grapes are grown in Jersey and Guernsey for the 
English market, but of late years our English 
growers have erected houses, and now grow 
this variety largely. I have referred to its 
value in a cool-house, but it is one of the best 
for hard forcing. No great skill is needed to 
have ripe fruits of the past year and new ones 
of the next at the same time if old canes are 
hard forced ; and, though the Hamburgh does 
not keep well, by having a late house and grown 
without much fire heat I have kept bunches 
well into March. I need not go into cultural 
details ; it is not the season to plant, the spring 
being the best time when the roots are in the 
open, and I always find the canes more reliable 
if planted just before the sap is moving. 
Cultural details have so frequently been given 
that it is not necessary to repeat them. I may 








The Black Hamburgh Grape in 


This popular Grape succeeds under any form 
of culture, even if in the open in the southern 
parts of the country, on a south wall, but its 
value is in the cool vinery, as it requires so 
little warmth to perfect its bunches and ripen 
the wood. The best Hamburgh Grapes I ever 
saw were grown by an amateur, who had splen- 
did colour, bunch, and berry, and the roots were 
in an outside border. I mention the latter as of 
Jate many growers contend that the roots of 
the Vine must be under cover, but much de- 
pends upon the management of the plants. This 
brings me to the cropping of borders. If in 
the open, it is not well to take a crop of any 
strong-growing plant in addition to the Vines, 
and [am much in favour of raised borders, as 
‘hess are warmer, drier in winter, or early spring, 
and more readily fed from the surface. I have 
referred to this Grape on open walls in the 
soulh, and if the bunches are thinned and the 
shoots stopped it gives a good return ; but, of 
course, much better results are obtained with 
glass protection. Here the Hamburgh may be 


Guernsey. 


add that those who can grow pot-Vines will 
‘find the Black Hamburgh the best variety on 
account of its free forcing and cropping. Vines 
started in December will fruit in May. This 
| will give the amateur Grapes at an early period 
when needed for a special purpose and to fill an 
empty house. W. 





The white Bullace.—In seasons when 

lums are scarce this is often a useful fruit, 
and it should be more largely planted. It 
makes a capital preserve and is also a welcome 
addition to a fruit compote towards the latter 
end of the season. If the trees were given a 
little attention in the way of careful planting 
and due thinning of the branches the fruit 
would doubtless come much larger than is 
usually seen. Even in hedgerows, on the 
borders of game coverts, or in any out-of-the- 
way corners and shrubberies this Bullace seldom 
fails to fruit. It is more constant than the 
Damson and thrives where many of the smaller 





|Plums would die, and no fruit-bearing tree is 
easier to raise or transplant. Old plants throw 
up a quantity of suckers from the base, and 
these may bs set out in nursery rows for a 
couple of years and will then be fit for planting. 
The blossom is pretty in shrubberies, showing 
up nicely toward the edges, while the fruit will 
often hang on the trees till November or even 
later. There are several improved varieties of 
this fruit, one large-fruited nliee one being a 
poe favourite where known. Soils seem to 

ave little effect either upon its hardiness or 
free bearing. I should say it would come true 
from seed, and probably many of the wild trees 
hereabouts are seedlings, but’ of this I have had 
no experience.—H, 

Apple Claygate Pearmain. — Few 
varieties do better than this grown as a standard, 
as it fruits freely and makes a good shaped tree 
(on the Crab. I have this Apple in bush form 
on the Paradise, but it does not give such late- 








From a photograph by Mr. ©. Bennallick, Birnam, Queen’s Road, Guernsey, 


keeping fruits or with the flavour that I so 
much valued when I had this variety in standard 
form. It is not what one may call a handsome 
Apple in some soils, being of a dull greenish 
colour, streaked with russet, and at times a 
little uneven. Its quality makes up for any 
defects, as it rarely fails to crop and_keeps well. 
—M. 

Apple Margil.—Though an old variety, 
this is certainly one of the best mid-season 
dessert Apples we have, as when well grown it 
approaches the Ribston in flavour, and keeps 
well into March if left late on the trees. On 
bush-trees on the Paradise-steck I have found it 
very poor as regards cropping, and though not 
& gross grower, it cannot in my soil be termed a 
profitable variety. My fruits are less juicy than 
those noted above, of a dull green colour, and 
not so sweet. In Gloucestershire this was a 
favourite variety, but most of the trees were 
standards. Doubtless this is the best mode of 
culture, as the severe pruning does not tend ta 
promote its free-fruiting properties.—G. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


FRENCH PELARGONIUMS. 


Tisn, so called to distinguish them from the | 
round-flowered or show type, include those | 


known as French spotted and regal, the last- 
named having the petals undulated and some- 
times crimped or fringed at their edges, giving 
them the appearance of semi-double flowers. 
They differ from the show varieties, too, in 
possessing a more dwarf, sturdy habit of growth, 
producing their trusses of bloom with greater 


profusion, which are also larger, thus making | 


them more showy objects for floral decoration. 
The show Pelargonium may be an instance, I 
think, of the deterioration of a flower by being 
constantly hybridised. Individual pips may be 
finer than kinds of past days, and colours with 
greater density obtained, but the modern sorts 
appear wanting in two prime essentials, namely, 
habit of growth and freedom in flowering. 
The white eye or centre, again, which is admired 
in a Pelargonium is not only found among the 
florists’ type, but excellent varieties which come 
under the heading of these 
notes, Gold Mine for ex- 
ample, have this trait 
particularly well defined. 
From spring onwards the 
progress these plants make 
is remarkable. May is 
theirnatural time of flower- 
ing, and it is advisable to 
purchase them then in pre- 
terence to autumn, for the 
reason that the cost is very 
little more, and the pos- 


sessor may enjoy the 
bloom, thus gaining a 
season. But what is of 


greater importance, a num- 
ber of young plants may 
be propagated early to 
flower well the next year. 
Growers for the markets 
begin to strike cuttings 
from April onwards, as it 
is found that the young 
green shoots which are 
plentiful root more readily 
and make better plants 
than do the hard ripened 
cuttings which appear 
later on after the flowers 
are over. I was lately 
told by a grower of a large 
aad choice trade collection 
that although he has tried 
for a number of years, he 
cannot succeed with the 
latter method, yet I fancy 
with many gardeners it 
has been the plan for 
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aphis, which must be constantly checked by | 
fumigating with Tobacco-paper or the like. | 
The necessary tying must not be forgotten, and | 
after flowering the plants may be stood out-of- 
doors, where the sun can have power in harden- | 
ing the wood. For this end, too, be sparing 
with water, and after they are cut down and 
have commenced again to gcow shake away all 
the soil from the roots, cut these back and repot 


plants have occupied. They will now be ready 
for their winter quarters, at which time no more 
fire-heat ought to be given than is required to 
keep out frost, and all the surroundings must be 
kept on the dry side—that is, very little water 
should be given at the roots, and none should be 
allowed to touch the foliage. H. 


into two or three sizes smaller than those the | 
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fibrous peat, broken in small pieces, mixed with 
a little siver-sand. If any of the soil should 
not be full of roots this must be removed, and 


| the plants may then be potted in smaller-sized 


pots. A mags of unutilised soil soon becomes 
sour, and speedily affects the health of the 
plants injuriously. No soil but the. very best 
peat should be used for small plants, though 
large specimens may have a little addition of 
fibrous loam. In watering care should be taken 
that the whole ball of earth is thoroughly 
moistened. Watering in driblets is fatal to 
| success, for the water only penetrates a portion 
of the soil and the remainder becomes dry 
and hard. This condition is often not observed 
for weeks, when the only method of thoroughly 
wetting the whole ball is that of plunging the 
| pots, over the rim, into a bucket of water, and 
allowing it to remain there until it can absorb 





Azaleas unsatisfactory (Kath/een).— 
We are of opinion that the Azaleas you write of 
as being unhealthy have been over-watered. 
You say the majority of them are in good 
health, which points to an excess rather than 





an insufficiency of water being the cause. 








generations. I have found 
Pelargonium cuttings 
strike most readily just as 
they are coming into 
bloom, the wood being 
then in a_half-ripened 
condition ; but, of course, this is only done in 
the case where young plants are particularly 
required, entirely sacrificing the bloom. Take 
off the young side shoots then, and place each 
inasmall pot in any ordinary soil and stand 
them on the shelf of a cool greenhouse. Sprinkle 


them occasionally till rooted, when they may be) 
Ordinary loamy soil is | 


potted into 5-inch pots. 
what these plants delight in, or even the old com- 
post that has grown Chrysanthemums for a season 
may beprofitably employed. Twoimportantitems 
are ficm potting and small pots. Those of 6-inch 


diameter will do for large plants, and 8-inch for | 


the extra-sized specimens. During the summer 
months cold-pits or frames, where the glass 
may be put on in stormy weather, is a good 
position for them whilst growing. They should 
he stopped once or twice to make the plants 
bushy. 

The plants when coming into bloom should 
Occupy a cool-house where abundance of air may 


be given them night and day. Atall times they | 


require a large supply of water, and as the 
fliwer-buds develop they are not easily over- 


done in the number of times stimulants made | 


weak are given, ammonia in its various form: 
being capital for the Pelargonium. This plant is 
a well-known prey to the attacks of green 


Pelargonium Woodside Pride. 


From a photograph by Mr. J. Cobbett, Slo 


When ill health ensues from over-watering it 
will generally be found that one or two plants 
first show signs of weakness, while the 
remainder, for the time, remain, apparently, 
unaffected ; whereas when excessive dryness at 
the roots and in the atmosphere is the origin of 
the failure the symptoms are, usually, more 
general. Again, when suffering from insufficient 
moisture the plants are almost invariably 
infested by thrips, of which there was no sign 
on the leaves you forwarded. Your statement 
that the pots are not at all full of roots leads us 
to infer that the plants are over-potted. At 
this season of the year the pots should be full 
of roots. Azaleas always do better when ina 
comparatively pot-bound condition than when 
the pots contain any quantity of soil unper- 
meated by the root-fibres. The age of some 
old pot-Azaleas is as much as fifty years, and 
many of these have not been repotted for five 
or ten years, yet they may be seen in vigorous 
health, which is induced by frequent feedings 
with liquid fertilisers during their periods of 
growth. Azaleas should be repotted after their 
flowering season, ray in the month of March. 
A little soil should be carefully rubbed away 
from the ball of roots with a blunt-pointed 





stick, and they should ke repotted in good 


no more moisture. After repotting the plants 
‘should be placed in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., and syringed twice a day 
or oftener in order to promote growth. When 
‘this is completed and the flower buds can be felt 
at the ends of tLe shoots, say in July, the plants 
may be placed in a shaded 
and sheltered position in 
the open until the end of 
September, unless frost 
should oceur, keeping them 
well syringed throughout 
the whole time. When 
brought under glass they 
do not need a higher 
temperature than from 
40 degs. to 45 degs. If, 
however, they are required 
to flower early they may, 
after the first fortnight in 
a cooler structure, be 
brought into a tempera- 
ture of 65 degs., when 
they must be frequently 
syringed. If Azaleas are 
placed in the open, before 
their flower- buds are 
formed, it often happens 
that, at their hlooming 
time, these drop without 
expanding. We_- should 
advise your picking all 
flower-buds off your un- 
healthy plants, so that 
they may be saved the 
strain of bloom production. 
The soil in the pots should 
be allowed to become 
almost dry before water- 
ing, when a supply suffi- 
cient to soak the whole 
ball should be given. This 
treatment should be scru- 
pulously followed, as it is 
on this that the health of 
the plants, and especially 
weakly plants, chiefly 
depends at this season of 
the year. When making 
strong growth weak liquid- 
manure, soot-water, and 
solutions of Peruvian guano will be found most 
beneficial. 

Panicum variegatum.—This plant is 
much used and is very suitable for edgings to 
stages and hiding unsightly places. But there 
are many other ways in which it may be used, 
a very pretty plant being produced by placing a 
stake in the centre of a 6-inch pot, tying a few 
of the trailing stems to this, and then letting 
them have their own way. In a moist, warm 
temperature the pots, stakes, and soil will soon 
be hidden and the points of the Panicum will be 
pushing in all directions. Those who have not 
tried it will be surprised at the pretty effect 
produced. The plants are capital for table 
decoration, light and elegant, requiring no Moss, 
paper, or anything else about them, and looking 
very well under artificial light. Baskets may 
also be made up very easily for suspending in 
ferneries or similar places, the conservatory, as 
usually understood, being too dry for the plants 
to thrive in. The colour of the foliage varies 
considerably ; in a shady, moist position it is 
very beautiful deep green, with a white varie- 
gation. In more light it also takes on shades 
of pink that are very pleasing, and under the 
latter conditions it is much more lasting. 
Small pots with about six or eight cuttings in 
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each are useful where furnishing is carried on| before the young growths commencze to start. 
to any extent. It is much lighter in appearance | It is best to remove useless shoots when they 
than the Tradescantia, and quite as easily grown | are in a soft condition ; then it is very easy to 
in a warm-house. obtain a_ well-balanced plant. tte an 
Rhododendron we can cut it back hard, and it 
Rochea . falcata. —Although moby tyaeh will break from any part provided the plant be 
grown, this fine old Cape plant is very showy in well established ; but with the Camellia it is 
5 eee bearing its large. flat c bs of ergs re et fhe Speke og ie 
Beit i ee aif larg pram oad papas somewhat different, and it is best not to risk the 
f 0 5 owers. ~] sue "ed . 4 ; P "i 
accorded it is to neglect it entirely until the life of the plant by a too severe system of prun 
flowers Anpear and deain cater they are over: |i28:, Much mischief is often wrought when 
Pee P Pe rel an ae ie ¢ | cutting the blossoms by removing a long piece 
but it is worthy of better things, being more of growth with them. This practice should be 
ornamental, in my opinion, than the nearly | 3. : ; : = <4. alain 
related Crassula bedeined, The species takes its ss aS eRe ah PUR Ne ne 
name from the thick, sickle-shaped, glaucous rine sini eaten when a too heavy crop of 
leaves, and these form the readiest means of ie : 
ug Lae, eee: : s of the Camellia 
propagating the plant. They should be broken, idan Ale PS oe at Onaihas t a st ite 
not cut, off and laid in pans or pots of sandy ‘Il ‘ok visas the £ a iene 
soil with the broken end downwards. Keep A felia. y cork vith 9 elena HS 5 
them quite dry for a few weeks and the young | “2© fo 1age anc wood with a soapy m1 ia 
+p ee 1: as Gishurst Compound, will soon clear off the 
leaves will soon appear, when a little more latte z 
water may be allowed. They may remain here | eA 
ss Roa ea hand ) y unt As with many other genera, there are tuo 
for a time until the young shoots are a couple ils fy ae ld. evéil"al fe itl 
of inches or so in height, when each may be | ™@PY varieties, and we could well dispense with 
‘ ei ES at r y seventy out of every hundred kinds, The illus- 
separately potted in a compost of light loam, | 8°Ve@*Y Jy et - 
leaf-mould, and broken bricks or charcoal. 
Shift them on as it becomes necessary, and when 
they are about 8 inches high they will begin to 
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Outdoor Chrysanthemums,—During 
my recent rounds to the various Chrysanthe- 
mum nurseries within easy reach of the metro- 
polis, I have been surprised to find how free, 
bright, and efiective are many of the varieties 
that the ordinary grower for show never 
thinks of. At Earlswood Mr. W. Wells has 
a large field full of early-flowering varieties, the 
best of which are probably Mme. Aug. Nonin, 
a Japanese with flat florets, pale lilac-mauve, 
centre tipped yellow; Nellie Brown, pretty 
Japanese, colour deep golden-bronze; Mychett 
White, a Japanese with long narrow florets, 
twisted at the tips, colour pure white; Mlle, 
Melanie, Fabre, pinkish-mauve; M. Dufosse, 
deep bronzy-red, reverse gold; Crimson Pride, 
a Japanese, rather large in size and of a very 
telling colour; Market White, another very 
useful and attractive flower for the open 
border ; Triomphe de Lyon, most effective in 
colour, rosy-mauve with golden tips and centre ; 
Gladys Rolt, pure white; Mme. de Sabatier, 
long narrow florets bright velvet crimson, 
reverse gold; Mychett Beauty, a fine golden- 



















flower, the corymbs of blossom getting larger 
every season as the strength of the plant 
increases. They go on lengthening every year, 
but the plants after getting about 2 feet high 
look ungainly, and young specimens should 
then take their place. Being very heavy, a 
strong stake must be fixed in the pot and the 
plant tied securely to it.—J. 








THE CAMELLIA. 


i 
been very aptly called the ‘Queen of Winter,” 
and it is gratifying to notice a revival of its 
former popularity. For fine foliage and blos:om 
there is no shrub to equal Camellias save the 
Rhododendron. Mistakes have doubtless been 
made in their treatment, for, instead of giving 
them abundance of air, they have been rele- 
gated to the mixed greenhouse, where too free 
ventilation would have been detrimental to the 
other occupants. 


Tuts splendid flowering evergreen shrub has 


To grow Camellias to perfection they require 
the coolest treatment possible. They will even 
stand as much as 7 degs. or 8 degs. of frost, and 
sufficient artificial heat should only be used to 
keep out severe frosts and to ward off dampness 
on dull days. They should be grown in a house 
entirely for their use from September to June. 
It is preferable to keep them in pots or tubs, as 
they can then be removed outdoors in June as 
soon as their young growths have become partly 
hard and the next year’s buds are set, placing 
them upon a bed of coal-ashes and shaded from 
all but the early morning sun by a line of trees 
or evergreens. The trees must not overhang 
the Camellias, as the drip would be injurious to 
them. About the end of August the plants 
should be potted or top dressed, and the drain- 
age put in good order. The best compost for 
the Camellia is three parts best yellow loam, of 
a fibrous nature, and one part peat, adding to 
this a little sand and charcoal and a few t-inch 
bones. Remove the plants to the greenhouse 
about the end of September before they are 
injured py frosts or heavy autumnal rains. 
Give all the air possible after removing them to 
their winter quarters. As the buds swell the 
plants will be greatly benefited by weak doses 
of liquid-manure applied at intervals. A very 
safe stimulant is about 5 gallons of stable 
drainings to 50 gallons of rain water. Camellias 
require sufficient water to prevent the ball from 
getting dry, as this is a frequent cause of their 
buds dropping. It is better to give good soak- 
ings of water at long intervals rather than 
sprinklings at short intervals. When the flower- 
ing season is over, which will be about April, 
the house must be heavily shaded and kept 
moderately close, syringing the plants twice a 
day, and giving plenty of moisture at the roots, 
in addition to liquid-manure, as advised above. 
It would appear that from the accounts of 
travellers who have geen Camellia japonica 
growing in its native habitat the treatment 
detailed above is very similar to that in which 
the shrub naturally revels, . 

If pruning is required to keep the plants 
bushy, it should be done just after flowering, 





tration depicts one very beautiful variety. 
Mme. A. Verschaffelt is white, shaded with | 
blush, flaked and spotted with red. Its form is 
very elegant, and foliage bold and massive. It | 
is much addicted to sporting, a very common 
occurrence with Camellias. Conspicua is one 
of the loveliest of all. Weshould gladly receive 
some additions in other colours to this most 
beautiful of all forms—the semi-double. The 
petals are very deep, broad, and massive, and of 
a rich bright rose colour. Mathotiana has 
immense flowers of a very rich dark crimson 
colour, and is, perhaps, the most attractive of 
all for conservatory decoration. Good red and 
crimson kinds are C. M. Hovey, Rafia, Beali, 
Corallina, Chandleri, Mme. Lebois, Manara, and 
Reine des Fluers. Among pinks, ranging from 
delicate blush to deep pink or rose, the best 
are Beauty of Waltham, Baron de Vriere, 
Augustina superba, Camello Aureliano, Com- 
mendatore Betti, Comtessa d’Hainaut, Elegans, 
L’Avenir, Lady Hume’s Blush, Marchioness of 
hxeter, and The Duchess. In pure whites, 
Alba plena, Fimbriata, Mathotiana alba, 
Montironi, and Ninfa Egeria are the best. 
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Camellia Mathotiana (crimson). 


| verse rather large ; Crimson Source d’Or, deep 


































































yellow; M. Lévégue fils, florets long and 
narrow, velvety chestnut-crimson, golden re- 


chestnut-crimson, a sport from a well-known 

valuable decorative variety ; Mme. Gajoc—this 

has long florets, rather a starry-shaped flower, 

colour pale lilac-mauve. At several oth r 

nurseries varieties of this kind were seen tu 

advantage, but at one—namely, Mr. H. Shoe- 

smith’s, at Woking—the following were especi- i 
ally noteworthy : Harvest Home, rich crimson — 
and bronze; Orange Child, yellow; Roi des" 
Précoces, crimson, long florets, a very pretty 
little Japanese ; Mlle. Eulalie Morel, golden-~ 
salmon; Bronze Prince, bronze and gold;_ 
Georges Menier, rosy-amaranth, rather tall 5 
Comtesse Foucher de Careil, always good ana 
effective, colour golden terra-cotta ; Ivy Stark, 
avery pretty delicate littie Japanese, golden- 

bronze; M. Dupins, similar colour; Gustave — 
Wermig, large pale yellow ; Mile. Marie Masse, 

lilac-pink, very free and useful; Ambroise 
Thomas, deep velvety-crimson and gold. — 
C. HARMAN Payne. 


Calvat’s Chrysanthemums. — These 
always contain a large percentage of first-elass 
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blooms, and out of his last year’s set, which 
have been grown for the second time in England, 
the following seem to be the most effective and 
valuable for general purposes—viz. : Congrés de 
Bourges, purple; Mlle. Lucie Faure, white, 
incurved ; Mme. Ferlet, white, incurved ; 
Iserette, golden- bronze; N.C.S. Jubilee, 
lavender-pink, Japanese-incurved; M. Massange 
de Louvre, Japanese, yellow; Pres. Nonin, 
yellow ; Soleil d’Octobre, a fine early yellow, as 
its name implies ; Mme. Ed. Roger, the curious 
green coloured novelty ; Topaze Orientale, a 
peculiarly delicate shade of pale yellow ; and a 
large incurved Werther, large, fine purple, 
Japanese. Of the present year’s seedlings 
President Bevan, M. Fatzer, and Latiana, all of 
various tones of yellow, are good. Marie Calvat 
is a very large but loose white Japanese; Le 
Grand Dragon, deep golden-yellow ; Mlle. M. 
Expreson, white; General Paqui¢, very pretty 
Japanese, with flat florets, colour a warm 
golden-bronze ; Mme. Robert de Massy, deep 
velvety-purple. Some of the others for the 
present year may require a second season’s 
trial or else depend largely upon individual taste, 
such as Melusine, Perle (fine), Fras Coppée, 
Mrs. T. A. Compton, Mme. Bertet, etc.— 
C. HARMAN PAYNE. 


Incurved Chrysanthemums.—Some 
of the newer varieties, if lacking in other 
qualities, have at least the merit of purity of 
colour and good size. Growers interested in 
this section would do well to look out for Ada 
Owen, pure white; Major Matthew, pink ; 
Yvonne Desblanc, very large white; Topaze 
Orientale, a grand flower of pale pure yellow ; 
Emile Nonin, deep chestnut-bronze ; Thomas 
Singleton, pure white; C. 8. Bates, golden- 
chrome-yellow ; Mrs. W. C. Egan, pink; T. 
Lockie, white, tinted yellow; John Miles, 
golden-orange-bronze.—C. H. P. 


Yellow Chrysanthemums. — There 
seems to be an everlasting selection of these, 
and mostly of good kinds. For beauty and 
perfection of form come Mrs. W. Mease, pale 
sulphur or primrose ; and G. I. Warren, several 
shades deeper, both sports from that grand 
variety Mme. Carnot, and equal to it in size. 
Miss Mary Underhay and Mrs. Ernest Carter 
are both very pretty shades of yellow, Edith 
Tabor and Ella Curtis much deeper, Oceana 
and Modesto, deeper and more golden still, 
while the finest of all in the higher tones of 
yellow is the new R. Hooper Pearson. Le 
Grand Dragon is quite new, and is bordering on 
orange colour. Other novelties of special merit 
are Latiana, a fine flower, President Bevan, M. 
Fatzer, Secretaire Vierens. One of the brightest 
and warmest is General Paquié, not at all big or 
coarse, and most valuable for effect; it is of a 
rich shade of golden-bronze. Soliel d’Octobre, 
Topaze Orientale, Mrs. J. W. Barks, a sport 
from Edith Tabor, but deeper in tone, and 
several more have all been seen this season in 
the finest possible form.—C. HarMAN Payne. 





Pruning Pyrus japonica.—I should be 
grateful for some directions respecting the prun- 
ing of Pyrus japonica. I have one on the front 
of my house which has become so rampant that 
it must be pruned. It has flowered so well 
untouched, that I have always been afraid to 
meddle with it. I should like to know also 
which is the best month for pruning a Holly- 
hedge ?— \. 

*»* Pyrus japonica will always flower in a 
far more satisfactory manner when allowed to 
grow naturally than it will if closely pruned. 
Such being the case, the plant should be cut 
back only as far as is absolutely necessary to 
keep it within the assigned bounds. No pruning 
to particular eyes or buds is required in this 
case, the main consideration being the space at 
disposal. At the same time any old or exhausted 
shoots should be cut out, as by so doing the 
young, clean growth upon which depends a good 
deal of the future display of bloom is thereby 
encouraged. A good time for carrying this out 
is directly the flowering season is over, as the 
specimen has then a long growing period before 
it. The best season for pruning the Holly-hedge 
isin the latter part of April or in May, as the 
new growth then quickly takes off the otherwise 
bare appearance. 


Rapid growing evergreens for 
fence (Willow).—The Irish Ivy would grow 





very rapidly, at the same time it would not 


become so dense as many evergreens that are | 


usually employed for hedges. You would, 
however, require support of some kind. You 
can generally procure plants of this Ivy in pots 
from 8 feet to 12 feet in height. If you have 
some posts set in the ground the required height 
of screen, then stretch some wires between 
them, you will find that the Ivy will quickly 
make an evergreen wall. Other good fast 
Browne evergreens for the purpose are Thuja 

obbi and American Arbor-vite. Pyracantha 
Lelandi is very good, but not nearly so quick 
growing as those named. Perhaps to alternate 
these with the Ivy would produce a nice effect, 
for the Pyracantha is very gay at this time of 

ear with its scarlet berries. The Ivy should 
be planted about 2 feet apart, and the Pyra- 
cantha, if our suggestion be adopted, should be 
planted in a second row about 14 feet from the 
Ivy, and the same distance between the plants 
as recommended for the latter, taking care to 
angle the plants—that is to say, one Pyracantha 
would come in front of every two Ivies. Dwarf 
Roses should be planted at once. If the weather 


is mild they may be planted any time from now | 


until March, but we prefer the autumn months. 
We have had great successes in planting Tea 
Roses even as late as April. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


GROUPING SUB-TROPICAL PLANTS. 
ALTHOUGH the fashion of embellishing our open- 


air gardens in summer with fine-leaved plants 


A bed of Castor-oil-plants. 
Mr. J. Higgins. 


of a tender nature has become so general, it is 
seldom indeed that one sees them arranged in a 
pleasing way. Asa rule, they are either dotted 
about singly in a meaningless way or placed at 
regular distances like trees in an Apple orchard, 
with apparently no regard to grouping the 
plants so as toharmonise or contrast with each 
other with respect to habit of growth or outline. 
One need only go through some of the public 
parks of London in summer to see how glaring 
this fault is. In few of them is artistic group- 
ing of tropical and subtropical plants carried out 
well. The ‘‘ dotting” plan only looks well in the 
case of great specimens placed in little nooks 
and recesses. How well masses of Castor- 
oil-plants and Cannas and such like things 
look in contrast to even nobler plants when 
arranged on the grouping system. There is 
enough material employed in many gardens to 
produce delightful groups of fine-foliaged plants 
if their arrangement were studied more care- 
fully. A fair example of what we consider 
an effective group is shown in our illustration 
of the Castor-oil-plant. 


Bright garden flowers (A Novice).— 
The following flowers might suit you to brighten 
your garden, as you say you have a greenhouse 








From a photograph by 





as well as the open ground to raise the seedlings 
in: Antirrhinums, Asters of sorts, Bartonia 
aurea, Clarkia pulchella, Candytufts, Marguerite 
Carnations, blue Cornfiowers, Coreopsis Drum- 
mondi, C. tinctoria, and C. atro-sanguinea ; 
annual Chrysanthemums, Cosmos bipinnatus, 
Convolvulus minor, Eschscholtzias, Gaillardias, 
Godetias Duchess of Fife, Lady Albemarle, and 
Duchess of Albany ; Lavatera trimestris, Layia 
elegans, blue Lobelia, Limnanthes Douglasi, 
Linum grandiflorum coccineum, Malope grandi- 
flora, Mimulus, French Marigolds, Mignonette, 
Nasturtiums, Nemophila, Nicotiana aflinis, 
Nigella, Nemesia strumosa Suttoni, Petunias, 
Princess Alice Stock, Phlox Drummondi, 
Phacelia campanularia, Iceland Poppies, Opium 
Poppies, especially the single white; German 
Scabious, Salpiglossis, Shirley Poppies, Sweet 
Sultans, Sweet Peas, Silene pendula, annual 
Sunflowers, Verbenas, Viscaria cardinalis, Vir- 
ginian Stock, and Zinnias; while of biennials 
there are Campanula pyramidalis, Foxgloves, 
Hollyhocks, (Hnothera Lamarckiana, Celsia 
cretica, Honesty (Lunaria, biennis), Canter bury 


| Bells, Sweet Williams, hybrid Aquilegias, Wall- 


flowers, and Verbascums. 


Making a rock garden (/nquirer).—In 
forming your rock garden you should be careful 
not to construct it in a too formal manner. Do 
not employ stones all of a similar size, and do 
not place them at exactly the same distance 
from one another. You should begin by getting 
a few large pieces of rock in positions where 
they will give an idea of nobility of form, which 
can never be attained if smaller stones of an 
uniform size alone are used; or you may build 
rocks with flat stones, leaving 
fissures filled with soil between 
them in which rock plants may 
grow. Rocks and stones should 
not be, some tilted up one way 
and some another, but the surfaces 
of all should, as far as possible, 
present the same inclination as 1s 
natural in outcrops of living rock, 
for the nearer Nature can be 
approached the more artistic will 
be the general effect. After you 
have got your largest rocks, or 
your built-up rocks, in position, 
the soil should be added, and the 
remaining stones introduced as the 
work proceeds. The soil should 
be deep, porous, and well-drained, 
and the stones so arranged that 
the roots of the plants may find 
their way down between them to 
the cool, moist soil below, while 
their foliage enjoys the fullest 
sunshine. If youmake the rockery 
3 feet high at the back do not let 
it be exactly level, but arrange so 
that it shall be higher at one point 
than another. Again, it should 
not be allowed to slope down- 
wards towards the front like an 
even, grassy bank, but be diversi- 
fied by the outerop of stones, bear- 
ing their burden of soil at their backs, from the 
surface. Such construction requires a little 
thought, but, when completed, the rock presents 
a natural appearance, an effect which is always 
absent from the so-called rockeries, formed by 
sticking flat stones and tiles in an upright posi- 
tion into banks of steeply-sloping soil, which 
deface so many of our gardens. The following 
are good Chrysanthemums, ranging in colour 
from orange to crimson : Cesare Costa, Crimson 
Queen, Cullingfordi, J. Shrimpton, Julie 
Lagravere, Mephisto, Richard Dean, Roi des 
Précocés, Source d’Or, Tokio, Tuxedo, and 


William Seward. 


Sowing annuals where they are to 
remain (Z#. C.).—Some of the following annuals 
might suit your purpose: Bartonia aurea, 
orange; Clarkia pulchella, purple; Chrysan- 
themum tricolor, vari-coloured ; Blue Cor:- 
flower ; Coreopsis Drummondi and C. tinctoria, 
yellow, with C. sanguinea, dark red-brown ; 
Indian Pinks (Dianthus); Erysimum Peroff- 
skianum, brilliant orange; Godetia Lady Albe- 
marle and Duchess of Albany ; Linum grandi- 
florum coccineum, crimson ; Nemophila, blue ; 
Nigella, Love-in-a-Mist, blue ; Phacelia cam- 
panularia, dark blue ; and Shirley Poppies, 
while Mignonette is always acceptable for its 
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fragrance. 


northern locality. You should have the bed 


well trenched and enriched in February or 


March, and the surface pulverised before sow- 
ing, which should be done thinly, while the 
seedlings should be thinned out to at least 
3 inches apart as soon as they can be handled, 


The commencement of May would 
probably be early enough to sow in your 
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Peart to perfection I find old tubers the best, 
ing kind.—T. W. Hix, Bandon. 





BORDERS BY WALLS. 


A POSITION in the garden such as that shown in 
the illustration should be boldly planted with 

















Irises and other pere 


and the stronger-growing subjects to more than| 
double that distance, as they increase in size. | 
Nothing is more fatal to the appearance of a! 
bed of annuals than thick sowing and failure to 
thin out, the starved pigmies giving no impres- | 
sion of their capabilities for effect, as if each indi- 
vidual plant had been given room to spread and 
assume its natural proportions. The bed should 
never be allowed to become dry, but should be 
freely watered in hot weather, as the plants 
must be kept growing if they are to make a 
display. 

Saving seed from Sweet Peas 
(J. W.).—We did not understand from your 
first query that out of your twenty clumps of 
Sweet Peas you set aside five for the production 
of seed, from which five you cut no flowers at 
all. This having been the case, it appears in- 
explicable that you should not have secured as 
maiiy as six seeds from the five untouched 
clumps, while you managed to secure a certain 
quantity from the remaining fifteen clumps 
from which you cut freely. You say that all 
the clumps bloomed abundantly, but you do 








production formed pods. We know of several 
cases this year where lines of Sweet Peas have 
failed to produce seed, but this we have attri- 
buted to the flowers having been attacked by 
sparrows, which, of course, prevented the 
formation of pods, and to the long-continued 
drought, which, in the cases referred to, where 
it was impossible to spare water for the plants, 
dried up the pods, and either prevented seed- 
formation or induced premature maturation. 
In your case the clumps were, presumably, 
grown on the same piece of ground, and would, 
therefore, be all affected in like manner by the] ¢ 
attacks of birds and the influence of drought, 

under which circumstances it seems difficult to 
account for the clumps from which flowers were 
constantly cut, producing seed, while those 
which were left untouched bore none. Per- 


haps some of our readers may be able to offer a 
solution ? 


Cactus Dahlia Mra, Peart.—This isa 
variety that comes mest perfect with me here, 
eleven blooms coming from two plants the same 
day. With me Mrs. Peart is a most free and 
constant bloomer, and has nevershown the eye so 
much complained of, Keyne’s White I expect 
will be very good next season, as it was coming 
perfect late in October and first week in Novem- 
ber, when cut down by frost. To grow Mrs. 











a spot should be full of charm throughout almost 
the whole year. 


garden (Novice).—It is not possible to have 
many flowers with variety of colour and sweet 
scented throughout the whole year in a small 
garden situated in the north-east of London. 
Leave the Stocks in the 
the Fuchsias and ‘‘ Geraniums.” 
may be kept dry ina frost-proof shed, and their 
roots simply laid in sandy soil 
until March, when pot up and 
grow in the frame until early 
June, by which time they can 
once more be planted out for a 
summer display. In the mean- 
time enlarge the bed as sug- 
g i 
not mention if the clumps set aside for seed sags the Sean Slaps 
and Forget-me-nots around the 
edges. 
store similar to the Fuchsias ; 
but these can be 
the end of April. 
very few plants. better for early 
spring blooming than Forget- 
me-nots, Silene pendula, Wall- 
flowers, and Pansies,-with such 
bulbs as 
Crocus, 
and Scillas. We would use these 


as much of the empty ground as 
possible, and add the horse-drop- 
pings you say are available, 
Zonal and Ivy-leaf Pelargo- 
niums, Begonias, Calceolarias, 
Heliotrope, and more autumn. 
flowering Chrysanthemums will 
be the best subjects for sum- 
mer and late autumn bloom. 
have a grand show all the year in such a 
district and with the conveniences possessed. 
Nail up the Ivy now, but leave any trimming | § 
until spring, 
winter. 


You could easily construct a sereen with fruit- 


nnials by a wall. 


Larkspurs, Irises, and other hardy perennials to 
create a succession of flowers. Climbers should 
cover the brickwork, but not encroach too much 
upon the border space, with pretty plants as an 
edging, and creeping even on to the path. Such 


pn 
Sweet-scented flowers for London 


centre bed, removing 
The Fuchsias 


and feed extra well, as it isa very coarse grow- 


| L. excelsum, L. chalcedonicum, L. 





trees as you suggest. The west side is certainly 
the best position for the kitchen garden. It ig 
a good thought to shut off the kitchen garden 
by espalier fruit-trees. In front of these you 
might have a wide, herbaceous border and then 
a path, with a lawn stretching from the path 
towards the eastern side, terminated by another 
herbaceous border beneath the bank at the 
boundary. In forming paths do not twist them 
about needlessly. Objectless curves and devia- 
tions are unnatural and inartistic ; neither should 
the lawn be broken up with trivial flower-beds . 
better to have a wide expanse of Grass, with a 
deep border of flowers on either side. Good 
Apples are Cox’s Orange Pippin, King of the 
Pippins, Devonshire Quarrenden, Duchess of 
Oldenburg, Kerry Pippin, and Blenheim Orange 
for dessert ; Lord Suffield, Warner’s King, Bis- 
marck, Lord Derby, Dumelow’s Seedling, and 
Lane’s Prince Albert for culinary fruit. Good 
Pears are Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Diel, Wil- 
jliams’ Bon Chrétien, Doyenné du Comice, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Marie Louise. 
| While of Plums Coe’s Golden Drop, Early Pro- 
| lific, Monarch, and Victoria are valuable varie- 
ties, the two last named being useful for cooking 
purposes as well as for dessert. For flowering 
shrubs you might make a selection from the 
Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus), V. plicatum, 
Escallonia macrantha, Choisya ternata, Syrin- 
gas, Lilacs, double Deutzias, Olearia Haasti, 
Skimmia fragrans, Weigelas, Pittosporum To- 
bira, Buddlea globosa, Ribes sanguineum and 
R. speciosum, the Snowdrop-tree (Halesia), 
Veronica Traversi, Berberis Darwini, Leyces- 
teria formosa, Rhus Cotinus, Cydonia japonica, 
Sweet Bay, Laurustinus, Aucubas, and Rhodo- 
dendrons. While for herbaceous plants good 
garden Lilies such as L. candidum, L. croceum, 
Martagon 
album, L. tigrinum splendens and lL. t. For- 
tunei, double white Rockets, Alstroemerias, 
hybrid Aquilegias, Lychnis chalcedonica, Core- 
opsis grandiflora, herbaceous Lupines, Delphi- 
niums, Phloxes of decided colour, Flag Irises, 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Day Lilies, Campanula 
grandis and C. persicifolia, with its double 
white variety, Oriental Poppies, Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum Harpur-Crewe, Anemone 
japonica alba Honorine Jobert, Perennial Sun- 
flowers, the best of the Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Cactus Dahlias, would provide a fine display of 
colour. 








HYDRANGEAS IN POTS. 


Tuts fine old plant is by far the most useful for 
conservatory decoration when grown annually 


from cuttings struck either in spring or in the 





Lift Dahlia roots and 


planted out by 
You will find 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Snowdrops, Anemones, 


reely, and plant at once. Dig 


You really cannot p 


or the wall will look bare all| p 


Beautifying a garden (Spurlands).— 


Hydrangea in a pot. From a photograph by Mr. W. A. Low, 
West End, Biggar, 


largest heads of bloom, but spring is the most 
convenient season for many to strike them. 


suitable for taking off; they are best put 
singly in small pots, as then no after disturbance 
of the roots occurs. When the cuttings are_ 


autumn after the growth is matured. Plants 





ropagated at the latter time usually give the 


hoots that have sprung up from the collars of 
lants that’ have been forced will be very 
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rooted and have got well established, it is 
advisable to put them at once into the pots in 
which they are to be grown and flowered ; such 
as are from 5 inches to 7 inches in diameter are 
large enough. After this a cold-frame with the 
pots plunged in ashes is as good a place as any 
for them until the roots have got well hold of 
the soil, when they may be fully exposed to the 
sun till it is necessary to house them in autumn. 
Any side growths that appear should be removed 
with a view to direct all the strength to the 
formation of a single shoot and head. The 
plant will bear much careless treatment, and 
still live and flower after a fashion, yet it is 
well worth th? little extra attention requisite 
to secure the fine heads of bloom whieh it is 
capable of producing. If only for the length of 
time that the flowers will keep in presentable 
condition when stood in rooms and dark corners 
in conservatories where most other things could 
not exist, it is deserving of being well treated. 


OROHSIDS. 


Treatment of Cologyne cristata at 
this time (Mil/sboro’).—Plants of Ccelogyne 
cristata that are sending up their flower-spikes 
should be placed in a temperature of about 
55 degs. by night and 60 degs. by day, and if the 
sun raises the temperature a few degrees higher 
it will be all the better for the plants. The 
development of the spikes takes a considerable 
time from their first appearance, during which 
period they are rather impatient of water 
standing about them, therefore instead of 
watering them overhead, as is usual during the 
growing season, it is safer to water them with a 
spouted can ; in this way, with care, it will not 
lodge on the bloom-spikes, which are extremely 
liable to damp off if moisture accumulates 
about them. Never water unless the plant is 
known to be really dry, and then afford a good 
supply. Plants that have completed their 
pseudo-bulbs, and are not yet showing their 
flower-spikes, should be kept rather on the dry 
side. After the spikes are cut allow the plants 
to take a short rest by placing them in a cool 
position in the intermediate-house, and by 
keeping the compost rather dry, but it should 
not be allowed to become so dry as to cause the 
pseudo-bulbs to shrivel. During very cold 
weather a temperature of 50 degs. will not harm 
the plants, providing the moisture of the house 
is reduced to a mininum.—W., B. 


Lelia pumila.—Now that plants of this 
charming and useful species are being imported 
in large quantities, every gardener who pos- 
sesses an intermediate or cool-house would do 
well to advise their employers to purchase a few 
strong plants. Its flowers just at this season of 
the year are sure to be appreciated, especially 
where pretty little table plants or good button- 
hole flowers are in request. Lelia prestans, L. 
Dayana, and Cattleya marginata are near allies 
to this species, and are also desirable plants to 
have, all of them being of excellent form and 
colour. L. pumila and the others enumerated 
should be grown at the coolest end of the house 
through the summer and at the warmest part 
during winter. They may be grown in small 
shallow pans suspended near to the roof glass, 
affording them only a small quantity of peat and 
Sphagnum Moss to root in, and it must be kept 
moist the whole yearround. It should never be 
subjected to a temperature lower than 50 degs. 
—W., B. 

Treatment of imported Orchids 
(7. M. H.).—It is very difficult to send precise 
instructions as to how your Orchids (roots) 
should be managed, because not having seen the 
plants, or a sample of them, we do not know to 
what species they belong. But we feel sure that 
whatever the plants may be you will not go far 
wrong if you act as follows : Place the plants in 
the smallest pots possible, or, in the case of 
dwarf-growing species, small shallow pans with 
perforated holes around their sides are prefer- 
able, that may have wires fixed to them, so as 
to be able to suspend them well up to the roof 
glass of the house. The pots, etc., should be 
nearly filled with crocks; place the plant upon 
these, then fill up to the rim with smaller 
crocks ; each plant should be made quite firm 
in this way, but if the pseudo-bulbs are long 
they should be tied to neat sticks, this being a 
very important point in obtaining a good root- 


hold. The crocks in which the plants are 
placed should be sparingly watered at first, and 
as soon as the young growths and roots have 
fairly started, good fibrous peat and fresh 
Sphagnum Moss, mixed together in equal pro- 
portions, and packed firmly around the base 


of each plant; before doing so, remove 
a few of the crocks so as to allow 
room for about 4 inch of the compost. It is 


always advisable to intermix pieces of crock or 
charcoal with the compost, so as to prevent 
rapid decay and improve the drainage. In order 
to produce root activity and to maks the pseudo- 
bulbs plump, the atmosphere surrounding the 
plants should be kept moist, and it is good 
practice to pour water amongst the crocks every 
day until roots or growths commence. After 
the plants are properly potted they - should 
receive copious waterings each time the compost 
becomes dry. No water should be poured over 
the bulbs or in the axils of the leaves, as they 
are extremely liable to decay. During the 
winter months the temperature of the house by 
fire-heat should fluctuate between 50 degs. and 
60 degs., according to the weather outside. 
Thus when cold winds or sharp frosts are 
prevalent the lower temperature is best, but 
during mild weather the higher figures are more 
suitable. A little ventilation should be on the 
house whenever practicable. A rise of several 
degrees by sun-heat is always beneficial to the 
plants, providing there is sufficient ventilation 
and atmospheric moisture to balance it. If you 
would kindly send us a flawer when the plants 
are established we shall then be able to tell you 
more about them.—W., B. 


GARDEN PaSTS AND FRIHNDS. 

Wireworms (H. K.).—In reply to query 
No. 1752, in GARDENING, of the 26th November, 
itis stated that if pieces of oil or Rape-cake 
are buried here and there in the soil, ‘‘the 
insects feed on them often to repletion and kill 
themselves.” This is a tale often told about 
wireworms, but apparently there is not the 
slightest truth in it, for these insects have been 
fed for some weeks entirely on these cakes, and 
far from their being any the worse, they seemed 
to thrive unusually well on it. ‘‘ Cake” used 
in this manner is useful in drawing the wire- 
worms away from a crop, but not in any other 
way.—G. 8. S. 

Browa caterpillar (Mrs. David).—The 


caterpillar you send is a specimen of the 
caterpillar of the common yellow under- 


wing-moth (Triphena pronuba), which is a 
large insect, measuring about 2 inches across 
the wings when they are fully expanded. 
The general colour of the insect is yellowish or 
reddish-brown, but the lower wings are yellow, 
with a black band round the outer edge. The 
most effectual way of dealing with the cater- 
pillars is to pick them off by hand, and when 
the borders are dug be sure a good look out is 
kept for the chrysalides, They woald probably 
be killed if you were to syringe your plants 
with soft-soap and paraffin emulsion, but that 
would be almost as troublesome as picking them 


off.—G. 8. 8. 


Fungus on Laurels (Zebo).—The fungus 
attacking your Laurels is a very common one, 
Nectria cinnabarina. It is one of those para- 
sites that is unable to enter the healthy bark of 
a tree or bush, and can only do so through some 
wound or other injury to the bark. Theattack 
is not noticed until the part dies, when the 
spore-bearing parts of the fungus burst through 
the dead bark. Dead wood should always be 
cleared out of bard-wooded plants that are 
liable to the attacks of this fungus, for though 
the little red pimples may not have appeared, 
the decay of the wood has very likely been 
caused by it. The best thing you can dois to 
cut away all the dead wood you can find in 
your Laurels and Limes, and in any other trees 
or shrubs that may be near them. 

Insect destroying Violets (Senga).— 
I cannot tell what insect is destroying your 
Violets. Another correspondent has just writ- 
ten saying that the blossoms of his Violets 
are being eaten by slugs; very probably yours 
are being injured by the same pests. Examine 
your plants after dark and see what is feeding on 
the blossoms. Ifslugs are the culprits, the best 
way of destroying them is picking them off by 


hand in the evening, or you might lay Cabbage- 
leaves, or slices of ‘f'urnips or Mangolds about. 
Small heaps of bran, placed upon bits of slate, 
tile, or broken crockery, are usefultraps. If 
you find that the mischief is done by insects, 
please send some specimens, and I will tell you 
what you had better do to destroy them.— 
x 5. 8. 

Greasing fruit-tree stems (James). 
—I should not advise you to grease the stems 
of your fruit-trees. If you want to prevent 
insects from crawling up the stems, the proper 
way is to tie bands of Raper round the trees on 
which the grease can ba smeared. The best 
paper is the grease-proof paper used by grocers. 
A band of this, some 7 inches to 9 inches wide, 
should be tied round the tree, about 18 inches 
from the ground, and the ends should overlap 
well. It ought to be fastened at the top and 
bottom with bast matting, or something that 
will not cut the paper, which must be tied so 
that nothing can creep underneath it. Any 
rough pieces of bark that may prevent the 
paper from lying smoothly should be cut away. 
The paper must then be greased. Cart-grease 
is the best to use; it must be of good quality, 
and may be mixed with a little soft-soap, and 
should be laid on thickly with a brush. It is 
rather late to begin this banding now, still a 
good many insects are caught in November and 
December, but the bands should be ia position 
quite early in October to be of real use. As 
soon as the grease becomes hard, so that insects 
would not be caught when trying to pass over 
it, the grease must be renewed.—G. 8. 8. 

Tacsonia dying (7. Young).—If the house 
in which your Tacsonia is was fumigated with 
sulphur, that would quite account for the plant 
going off; but at the same time the Chrysan- 
themums and any plants in the house at the 
same time would have also suffered, so I do not 
think that could have been the cause. I find 
that there are some mealy-bugs in the crevices 
of the pieces of bark. If there are many of 
them on the plant that would account partly 
for it being unhealthy, but I expect that the 
real cause of the shoots dying off is a fungus, 
which is apparently causing the bark of the 
shoots to crack in longitudinal lines in various 
places, exposing the wood. I suppose this is 
what your gardener speaks of as ‘‘ canker ?” 
The best thing you can dv is to cut down the 
plant well below any apparent injury, for I do 
not think any fungicide would be of any use 
as the injury has gone so far. It is strange the 
plant should have gone off so quickly.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Insects injuring plants (C. Lewis).— 
The insect you sent, which were injuring the 
plants in your houses, is one of the cockroaches 
(Periplaneta australasiz). It is not a native of 
this country, and has only recently been intro- 
duced. It may now be found in greenhouses in 
several parts of England, andmay be killed by the 
game means as used for the common cockroach. 
These insects probably hide during the day in 
some cracks near the boiler or hot-water pipes, 
as these insects love warmth. If you can find 
their hiding-place, blow Keating’s insect-powder 
into it. This would kill them, I imagine, if 
persevered with, for it is very effectual in the 
case of the common cockroach.—G. 8. 8. 

Slugs in Violet-beds (Gardening Lady). 
—The way to get rid of the slugs in your Violet- 
beds would be to pick them off by hand after 
dark. You might trap them by laying Cabbage- 
leaves about. Small heaps of bran on pieces of 
alate or tile, slices of Turnips or Mangolds about 
4 inch thick, are also very useful traps. Water- 
ing with one part of liquid ammonia to six parts 
of water will kill them if it can be made to 
reach them.—G. 8. 8. 

Ferns insect infested (W. J. H.).— 
Your Fern is affected by brown-scales. They 
cannot be killed without injury to the Fern, 
being one of the hardiest insect pests we have. 
Cut the Fern down close to the soil, and burn 
the fronds at once. Watch closely for any 
others upon new fronds, and remove with a 
pointed stick. Some neighbouring plants are 
probably affected, and must be attended to in 
the same way. 





“The English Flower Garden.” — The Sixth 
Edition is out of print and the work being cones reprinted 
and will be issued in November. Henceforward it is propose 
to bind a number in two vols.—I. DESIGN, and I. PLANTs— 
in sage-green morocco, for library use or presentation, 
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610 GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE FAIREST FLOWERS OF THE 
WEEK. 


Wr offer each week during the winter the 
following prizes for the fairest flowers of the 
week sent tous. As the previous competition 
was for outdoor kinds only, this will include 
greenhouse and stove as well as flowers from 
the open garden—in fact, from any source. 
Not more than two kinds should be sent, as the 
object is not variety so much as the most 
distinct and fairest flowers of the week. The 
name of the flower should be attached, and 
notes as to culture, place, etc., of uncommon 
plants will be welcome. The prizes will be :— 


1st, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, Baines’ ‘‘ Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” 
and Srd, the ** Vegetable Garden.” Where the 
chosen kind is sent by more than one reader, 
its condition and even careful packing will be 
taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Friday or Saturday. The prizes will be 
announced in the paper of the following week. 





First Prize. —BoUVARDIAS AND LAPAGERIAS.—From Mr. 
G. E. F. Isaac, High-street, Cullompton, Devon : 
““Bouvardias of sorts, now in flower in warm greenhouse, 
and Lapageria rosea, the most beautiful of greenhouse 
climbers.” 

Brilliant and varied colours of the Bouvardia. 

Second Prize.—STePuANOTIS CHATSWORTH VAR. AND 
TA ROSES FROM OPEN AIR.—From J. Hinde, Holly House, 
Bentham, via Lancaster: ‘‘The Stephanotis is growing 
in a warm greenhouse, and planted in a small border. 
It has been one mass of blossom since last March, and still 
has many buds to open. I think this lovely climber might 
be more grown by amateurs. I do not think it wants so 
much heat as many advocate, my house often falling in 
winter to under 40 degs. Fahr. The Souy. de la Malmaison 
Rose is cut from a small bush on own roots, growing in the 
open air. It has still many dozen buds to open, should the 
weather still keep mild. It is remarkable to have Roses 
to cut on Nov. 21st so far north as Bentham.” 


Lhird Prize. —CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM OPEN AIR. — 
From Miss Forbes, Hemyock Rectory, Devon: ‘ Chrys- 
anthemums from out-of-doors. They were last year’s 
roots put out in the spring in an_ out-of-the-way 
corner, and have had no attention all the summer, 
neither water, manure, nor disbudding. They have 
grown very tall, and I have had quantities of flowers 
for cutting for several weeks. Unfortunately, we did not 
put out many varieties. The flowers were better and 
larger last week, as we have had some very cold rains and 
nights just lately. The flowers have been in water for 
some time, and I find after that they carry better if packed 
closely without Moss.” 





COSMOS BIPINNATUS AND Rose MME. GEORGES BRUANT.— 
From Mrs. Sydney Buxton, Shipbourne, Cromer: ‘fA bunch 
of Cosmos bipinnatus gathered from plants 6 feet to 7 feet 
high, and still profusely covered with flowers. They are 
grown in a small garden about 200 yards from the sea, on 
the east coast, and are not in sheltered positions. I send 
also a specimen of the white Rosa rugosa Mme. Georges 
Bruant, which is a little sheltered by a fence, and has 
been in flower on and off since May.” 

The Cosmos were of very delicate light purple colours, 
graceful autumn flowers in warm soil. 

ARALIA SIEBOLDI FLOWERS AND CHINA ROSE FELLENBERG. 
—From Mrs. Lawrenson, Salerno, Killiney, Ireland: 
“Blossoms of seedling Aralia Sieboldi, flowering now pro- 
fusely out-of-doors. The plants are some 5 feet in height, 
and receive no protectionduring winter. A jarof theseivory 
blossoms, with sprays of the crimson China Rose ‘ Fellen- 
berg,’ make a delightful indoor picture. To remain freeh 
in water the fleshy stems of the Aralias must be cut up- 
wards to let the moisture reach the flower-heads.” 

A noble fine-leaved plant for gardens near the sea. 
Both the leaves and flowers sent were nobly grown. 

SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Mr. F. C. Williams, 
Whitecross House, Monmouth: ‘‘ A few specimens of the 
small-flowering single Chrysanthemums Miss Rose, Mary 
Anderson, Annie Holden, and Mrs. D. B. Crane, grown in 
7-inch pots. They are charming for table decoration, and 
should become very popular with amateurs who have only 
small greenhouses, as the height of the tallest of the above, 
including pot, only just exceeded 2 feet.” 

The jlowers were very graceful and pretty in colour, 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES GRANDIFLORUM FROM DERBYSHIRE, 
—From Mrs. Crompton, Flower Lilies, Windley, Derby : 
‘‘ These trusses are from a plant grown against an east 
wall. It came originally from America, and has remained 
outside without any protection for three winters.” 

We are pleased to see this lovely plant in such ‘ine con- 
dition so far in the Midlands. 


HMANTHUS ALBIFLOS.—From Miss L. E. Humphreys, 
Court Prior, Torquay : ‘‘I bought a pot with four bulbs in 
it amongst an ‘odd lot’atasalelast February. I repotted 
the bulbs in May in a compost of sandy loam and peat, 
using a 6-inch pot and giving very little water until July. 
In August the bulbs made a start, and I fed weekly 
with guano and well watered. As the leaves grew 
rapidly I put the pot in the frame (temperature never 
higher than 60 degs.), and the second day a flower-bud 
showed on each bulb. I fancy the bulbs would have 
flowered equally well in the cool greenhouse, as the buds 
must have been formed before the removal to the frame.” 


SENECIO PULCHER AND OLEARIA FosterRI.—From Mr. 
George Hart, Woodside, Howth, Co. Dublin: ‘Senecio 
pulcher and Olearia Fosteri, and I hope the Olearia 
may not have lost its fragrance before it arrives. 
The plant is about 18 feet high and covered with flowers, 
and as I cannot find that it has flowered elsewhere I 


thought the specimens might interest you. It seems to 
be a very hardy evergreen shrub, proof against our harshest 
winds. The Senecio pulcher seems to be very hardy also 
and of easy growth. I have had itin flower now for nearly 
three months.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT-OF-DOORS.—From Mr. J. Bristowe, 
Willoughby House, New York, Lincoln: ‘‘A few Chrysan- 
themum flowers from plants which have been grown in the 
open ground all the summer and taken up and put in pots 
and boxes in cool greenhouse. I took the centre bud out, 
and have grown three blooms on each shoot for decorations 
and cut flowers, by following instructions given in GarR- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED last year. We are having very severe 
weather now with frost and snow.” 

WHITE CHrRYSANTHEMUMS AND WINTER GLADIOLUS,—From 
Madam O’Donovan, Liss Ard, Skibbereen, Co. Cork : ‘* The 
white Chrysanthemums were grown in cool-house, and the 
Schizostylis coccinea grown in the open garden.” 





Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-woolis, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse, Forthis purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thin wooden boxes may be used. Ii the post 
goes out very eeuly cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
box. 


RULES FOR OORRHSPONDHONTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GarpEnine jree of charge tif correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

uertes should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

un mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication, 


Answers (which, with the exception or such a3 cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into ther respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them 


1774—Physalis Franchetti.—Will you kindly tell 
me whether the fruit of the above-named piant is good to 
eat ?—W. H. T. 

1775—Is the leaf of the Virginian Creeper 
injurious ?—‘‘L. R.” will thank the Editor of GarpEn- 
ING if he can inform her whether there is any reasonin the 
belief held by some gardeners that handling the large- 
leaved Virginian Creeper, such even as digging it up, 
causes the hands to swell, and even the head, to such an 
extent as to prevent one putting on a hat? 

1776—Pollination.—Can any reader inform me where 
I can obtain copies of Professor Miiller’s ‘‘ Fertilisation of 
Flowers,” and Dr. Ogle’s ‘‘Flowers of their Unbidden 
Guests” (English translations), or any other really good 
work on this subject ?—FLORAL. 


To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1777—Blood-flowers (L. EL. Humphreys).—These 
get their name from the rich crimson colour of most of 
the kinds. 

1773—Cape Gooseberry (Sapoo).—Sow the Seed 
of your ‘‘Cape Gooseberry” early in February, using a 
light compost. Place in an ordinary greenhouse tempera- 
ture, and pot on in stronger soil as the plants progress. 

1779—Rhodochiton volubile (Sephorah).—You 
can cut down the plants now, and grow on sooner next 
spring, when a good show of bloom should result. Give a 
fairly rich soil, but very little water while dormant. 

17830—Handbook on Vines (Hunstanton) —You 
cannot have a better book than Mr. A. F. Barron’s ‘‘ Vines 
and Vine Oulture,” to be obtained from the author, 
Sutton Court-road, Chiswick, Middlesex. 

1781—Chrysanthemum book (W. H. Adams).— 
You cannot do better than get Molyneux’s shilling book, 
from Mr. Molyneux, Swanmore Park Gardens, Bishop’s 
sd pol Hants. We do not recommend individual 
raders. 
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1782—Koeniga maritima (Suburban).—This is a n 
synonym for Alyssum maritimum, the Sweet Alyssum, 
It isa hardy annual, easily raised from seed, and when | 
once established generally sows itself. 


1783—Polygonum multiflorum (Firense).—This 
is by no means one of the best ofitsrace. P. vaccinifolium 
is excellent for climbing over rockwork, and is ve:y decors 
ative when in full flower. Wedo not know where you can 
obtain the Florida Velvet-Bean. 


1781— Aristolochia Sipho(W. H. T.). —This needsa_ 
warm wall to grow well. You had better keep your seed- 
lings ina cool greenhouse or frame until next May. After 
a summer’s outside growth they will winter all right in a 
warn position. 


1785—Allium neapolitanum (JJ. W. A.) —This 
is a hardy bulbous plant, and of very easy culture. It is 
the most ornamental of the white-flowered Alliums, and 
grows to a height of 18 inches, flowering in the early 
summer. 

1786— Pruning Clematis indivisa and 
Passion-fiower (Z. G ).—Let both the Passion-flower 
and Clematis alone until next February, and then cut away 
all dead or decaying growths You can do no more in a 
cold-house. Probably next season will find a good show of 
bloom upon them. 


178’—Hrica (Ebor).—We do not know the Erica 
named. It is probably a garden variety, and in so large a 
class as the Ericas we cannot be acquainted with all. As 
it was lifted from the open you had better pot and keep in 
the cold-frame until March, when it can be planted out in 
safety. 


17883—Mildew on ‘‘Geraniums ” (Sapoo).—If it 
really is mildew your plants are suffering from, the cause 
is a damp and toochangeable atmosphere. But we would 
like to see a piece or two of growth so affected, before 
giving a decisive answer. It may be white scale or 
mealy-bug. 

1789—Cyclamen-leaves dying (EF. D., Forest- 
hill).—Unless you have kept the Cyclamen very dry, given 
over-strong manures, burnt sulphur near them to kill in- 
sects, or the bulbs were practically dead when purchased, 
we can suggest no cause of their condition when no idea 
of the treatment accorded is given. 

1790—Arbutus too long in growth (Spring 
field).—lf you cut back the Arbutus now the stems will be 
bare all through the winter. Wait until early in March next. 
It is a good plan to cut back about half of the stems and 
leave the remainder until the next season, thus avoiding 
so much bareness. 

1791—Green-fly on Carnations (Hf. McD.).— 
Green-fly is, perhaps, the most common of all insect foes 
among Carnations. The mildness early in November made 
them more plentiful than usual. You must fumigate 
slightly upon successive evenings, and syringe each follow- 
ing morning with some weak insecticide. 


1792—Pruning Clematises (Windmiill).—Clematis 
Anderson Henryi belongs to the languinosa section, and 
should be pruned very moderately, only the weakly 
growths being cut out. The other three named by you 
belong to the Jackmani section, and should be cut down 
to within 12 inches or 15 inches of the ground. 


1793—Ferns for conservatory (Kathleen).— 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum), American Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum pedatum), Pteris tremula, P. cretica, P. cretica 
albo-lineata, P. serrulata, Asplenium fiaccidum, A. bulhbi- 
feram, Hare’s-foot Fern (Davallia canariensis), Elk-horr 
Fern (Platycerium Alicorne), Lomaria Gibba, Nephrolepis 
exaltata, and the giant Woodwardia radicans. 

17943—The Leechee Nut (WJ. dH. S.).—This was 
illustrated in GaRDENING, March 2, p. 5. It is one of the 
rarer market Nuts, sometimes called Litschi, Litchi, or 
Lichi, and is a native of China. Many varieties occur, but 
you sent the most usual form, the shell being firm, very 
brittle, and reddish-chestnut in colour. The fruits are 
much used in China. 

1795—Aspidistras (HZ. M. O.).—These have a great 
objection to being divided, or their roots disturbed too 
often. When done, spring or early summer is much the 
best time. You are also giving them too much air and 
water for this time of year. The main fault is in potting 
and dividing at the wrong season; and we are rather 
surprised that any gardener should have done so 


1796—Potting bulbs to bloomin March (VW. J. 
Cross) —Pot the bulbs at Christmas, grow on steadily for 
the first six weeks, and then hurry more or less according 
to season and condition of your bulbs. We cannot give 
exact dates for potting, etc., so as to secure flowers at 
given times. Treatment, season, and heat used have so 
much influence. 

1797—Azaleas, Spireeas, etc. (Dutchman).—The 
African Tuberoses and Azalea indica are not quite hardy, 
but Azalea mollis and Spirza japonica are. You are not 
very likely to succeed with the former two subjects in a 
cold-frame, nor do the other two often flower satisfactory 
in the open ground. Try Lilacs, Hydrangeas, Laurustinus, 
Deutzias, and other hardy flowering shrubs. 

1798—Heating greenhouse (Miss G. ).—One 4-inch 
pipe around your small greenhouse will be ample to keep 
up atemperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. during winter. 
We do not think the estimate you have received is high if 
it includes all fittings and fixing up, The extra piping 
would give you more heat with rather less firing, but we 
should say one flow and return for seven pounds would be | 
a better bargain. 


1799—Rhododendron Cunninghami (Subur- 
ban).—We think your moving the Rhododendron from 
peat-soil into loam was a step in the wrong direction. 
Rhododendrons almost invariably succeed better in peat 
or leaf-mould than in any other soils. Some Rhododen- 
drons do not flower well when in a small state, and we 
doubt your being able, by any special treatment, to induce 
bud formation. 

1800—Bouvardia-buds dying (Bowvardia).—You 
have not kept the Bouvardias warm enough at night. We 
gather from your letter that the plants have had an ample 
supply of water, but Bouvardias should be well-drained 
and kept rather on the dry side. You have afforded too 
much ventilation, excepting in very fine and warm — 
weather, for this time of year. We cannot recommend © 
these flowers for the amateur’s greenhouse of mixed sub- — 
jects, and only a few succeed in growing them well. i 
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1801—_Eivergreen flowering shrubs (Gardner). 
—The following are evergreen flowering shrubs, but they 
will all exceed the height of 3 feet 6 inches if naturally 
grown. You may, however, by judicious pruning, keep 
them to this size. Berberis Darwini, Choisya ternata, 
Escallonia macrantha, Kalmia latifolia, Laurustinus, 
Mahonia Aquifolium, Olearia Haasti, Rhododendrons of 
sorts, and Veronica Traversi. 

1802—Barren Cherry-tree (Cherry).—You can try 
the effect of giving your Cherry-tree a good dressing of 
lime or old mortar refuse, well forked in, as probably it 
badly needs lime. Also add a dressing of stable-manure 
as a mulch over the soil. Should this treatment fail you 
can cut the head off and havea few main-stems or branches 
grafted with another variety, such as May Duke or 
Biggarreau ; but it seems probable that the soil is deficient 
in lime to form stones. 

18083—F angus onlawn (T'. A. G.).—Whenever Toad- 
stools appear on your lawn have them swept up and re- 
moved at once. With reference to the worm-casts, have 
these brushed about to break them up and distribute them 
over the Grass with the aid of a long Birch-broom. Also 
in the evening, if it be practicable, give the lawn a good 
smothering with a mixture of fresh-slaked lime and soot. 
Let it wash in by rain, and give a second dressing later. 
This should greatly help to get rid of fungi and worms. 


1804—India-rubber leaves unsatisfactory 
(H. M. O).—We have little doubt that your India-rubber 
plant (Ficus elastica) had been grown on rapidly in a 
strong stove temperature before purchased. The contrast, 
especially at this time of year, is too great. Be sure it 
has a warm position and is free from draughts. Chilly 
water at the roots would also injure very much. Do not 
sponge the leaves oftener than twice in three weeks, and 
be very gentle in the operation. 


1805—Winter-flowering Begonias for walls 
(Kensington).—Begonias are not suitable for walls, and 
will not thrive well with Ferns. You will have no difficulty 
in keeping peat and turfy loam behind the wire-netting, if 
it is not broken up too finely and a little Sphagnum Moss 
used among it. You should fix a few uprights first, and 
then nail on the lengths of wire-netting. As each length 
i3 secured place the compost behind it before nailing up a 
second length. Coarser compost can be easily got behind 
the wires in this way than would be possible to place 
between the meshes. 


1806—Plants under Beech-trees (Sundial).—It 
is rather difficult to get anything to grow satisfactorily 
under Beech-trees. If, however, the soil is well-trenched 
and enriched previous to planting, Escallonia macrantha 
might suit you. When once well-established it grows 
quickly. Cupressus macrocarpa also makes a fine hedge 
ih a short time, but whatever you use, you must 
remember that almost everything depends on jour pro- 
viding a rich and deep root-run, so that the p!ants may 


make a vigorous start, which is everything in a 
hedge. 


1807—“‘ Auralias” (J. H. H.).—You call your plants 
* Auralias,” and from the description of leaves and the 
fact that they are ‘‘all in bloom,” we cannot be sure if 
Aralias or Auriculas are referred to. In any case, the soil 
sent is hardly light enough, and runs together when 
watered. Adda little leaf-mould and repot at once. A 
temperature of 55 degs. would be suitable now. If your 
plants are Auriculas they have probably been kept too 
damp. If Aralias, it isnot uncommon for the lower leaves 
to fail at this season. 

1808 — Solanum Wendlandi magnificum 
(Weston) —This is a stove shrub with a climbing habit. 
During winter a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. is suit- 
able. Keep it rather dry until early in the year, when 
spur back the growth and grow on for summer flowers. 
Cuttings of young growths root freely in a warm propa- 
gating-case, and may be taken at any time during the 
spring or summer. This Solanum needs a rich loamy soil 
and liberal feeding with weak liquid-manures during sum- 
mer, when it is one of our best climbing shrubs for the 
warm greenhouse. 

1809—Grevillia robusta (Sapoo).—This enjoys a 
compost made up of turfy loam, one-half, and the 
remainder of leaf-soil, coarse sand, broken charcoal, and 
peat in about equal proportions. The plant must have 
ample drainage. Do not over-water, or prune during 
winter. Early next March prune away the worst growth 
and repot. This is a very useful subject for rooms, but 
often fails after two or three years. Keep it as warm as 
possible for a time. If you care to send us a few leaves, 
and say how you have been treating the plant, we may be 
able to help vou further. 

1810—Growing Maiden-hair Ferns (G. M.).— 
These grow best when in a house to themselves and 
a rather moister atmosphere than most plants enjoy. A 
good fibrous loam or rotted turf suits them better than so 
peaty a compost as was formerly used. We have fre- 
quently had articles upon Maiden-hair Ferns, and your 
query is rather too wide for a full reply here. Seedlings 
thrive better than divided plants, and very quickly make 
good specimens. Do not water overhead; wage war 
against small snails and woodlice among new fronds, 
and give a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 

1811—Weeds in pond (A. Simms).—The weed grow- 
ing in your rockwork basin is one of the Conferve. It is 
quite possible that it was introduced with the Water Lilies, 
or spores may have found their way there in some other 
manner. Many of the Conferve are very common in fresh 
water. You cannot do better than keep it under as much 
as possible by pulling it out whenever you can find a piece. 
After it dies down keep a sharp look-out for its reappear- 
ance, and immediately pull out every morsel that you can 
find, as it increases with great rapidity. I do not see that 
anything else can be done.—G. 8.8. 

1812—Hamburgh Vine (Sapoo).—When the nur- 
seryman tells you that your Black Hamburgh cane just 
purchased, and although you fail to say so, we presume, 
in a large pot, will fruit next year, they mean, of course, as 
a pot-Vine. So grown next year in the same pot that it is 
now in, the cane 9 feet in length should be tied up to 
wires under the roof, or be wound round three stout 
stakes fixed into the sides of the pot, about 4 feet in 
height and tied to them. Then when the lateral buds 
break you would save the strongest shoots that were each 
carrying one bunch, carefully tying them to small sticks 
or wires, and pulling out all the rest. Such a Vine may 


carry six or seven bunches. If you proposed to plant 
the Vine in a border, you would have to turn it out of the 
pot, plant it in proper soil, and cut it back to 2 feet to 
compel it to break strong in the spring. 

1813—Helenium autumnale (S. R. H. G.).— 
This isa North American perennial. You say you cannot 
find the name in any seed catalogues. We have just 
picked up three, and it is mentioned in all. Firms making 
hardy perennials a speciality would be sure to quote it. 
As regards plants, not Chrysanthemums, to flower in the 
late autumn, there are the Cactus Dahlias, which are a 
host in themselves, many of the Michaelmas Daisies, or 
Perennial Asters, of which the deep purple A. grandiflorus 
isthe latest, the great Moon Daisy (Pyrethrum uliginosum), 
Perennial Sunflowers, the purple Stokesia cyanea, the 
crimson Winter Flag (Schizostylis coccinea), and Iris 
stylosa, both the blue and white varieties, which com- 
mence to flower in October or November. 


1814—Propagating Gooseberries (F. E.).—This 
work is essentially done through the agency of cuttings. 
It is odd, but all the same’ a fact, that whilst we fail to 
increase tree-fruits, Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, etc., 
through the agency cf cuttings, it is so easy to increase 
bush fruits, especially Gooseberries and Currants, through 
that agency. Cuttings of these bushes should be made 
from the strongest summer shoots that are well-ripened. 
These should be quite 12 inches long, so that the cutting, 
when made, may be some 10 inches long. Make a clean 
cut in all cases close beneath a leaf-bud or joint. Then 
with Red and White Currants and Gooseberries, remove 
all buds but the top four or five. Black Currant cuttings 
should have all the buds left, as these later help to pro- 
duce successional suckers. 


1815—Treatment of Passion- flower, etc. 
(J. C. Weod).—Kemove the rotten manure from the 
crown of your Passiflora, and cover with coal ashes or 
coarse sand instead. Do not mulch until new growth 
starts in spring. They need protection from wet in 
winter, and rotten manure encourages this. Simply cut 
away all dead wood next March. You will find it wiser 
to plant fresh seedlings of Helichrysums next spring than 
to keep old plants. Only after mild winters are a few of 
these worth growing the second year, and even then fresh 
seedlings are better. It has been so mild that many bulbs 
are well through the soil at a time when the majority are 
not planted in most seasons. Yours is by no means an 
exceptional case, 

1816—Grafting wax (Hdith T.).—To make grafting 
wax use common red or black sealing-wax one part, mut- 
ton fat one part, white or bees’ wax one part, and honey 
one-eighth part. Melt the white wax and fat first, then 
break up and add the sealing-wax, and the honey should 
be added at the last moment. Pour the whole into a 
mould to harden. When required for use the wax must be 
melted, and with a small brush be painted round and over 
the edges of the graft union, so that when it hardens it fully 
excludes air from the union or joint. So employed a little 
goes a long way, and is very effective for its purpose, as 
also very cleanly. Do not coat over all the stems, but just 
the edges of the graft union. 


1817—Replanting Vines (J. J. T.).—There seems 
to be some confusion in designation in your note, as the 
previous query referred to the Norfolk Island Pine, or 
conifer, and not to Vine to which you refer. We do not 
well understand to which you refer; but assuming that 
you mean Vines, and you have not had room for them 
under cover, then plant them out by allmeans. Ofcourse, 
the Norfolk Pine is absolutely hardy in Cornwall. The 
gossamer web you saw in the cornfield is the produce of a 
minute spider, which exists in fields and on commons in 
enormous numbers, These tiny webs, ordinarily invisible 
when dry, are very distinctly seen when vapour, becoming 
converted into moisture, settles on them. Still, the tiny 
webs always appear to be there if looked for. 


1818—Hirythrina Crista-galli (Suburban).—This 
may be placed in any house where the frost will not have 
access to its roots, after its shoots have died down and 
started again in the spring. In the south-west, when 
planted against a wall, the Coral-tree is hardy, and may 
be left out all the winter, and during the summer makes 
shoots over 6 feet in height, with bloom-spires sometimes 
3 feet long. It is seemingly indifferent to soil, as it may 
be seen growing equally well in heavy, retentive loam, and 
in light, porous soil, though in the latter staple growth is 
considerably dwarfer. We should advise you to start in 
heat in the spring, and plant out about the middle of May 
against a wall. In the suburbs of London, however, there 
are plants of this Erythrina that have existed in the open 
for several years with a protection of coal-ashes thrown 
over their roots in the winter. 

1819—-Keeping Walnuts (L£. A. T.).—These Nuts 
keep best when allowed to fallfrom the trees, but if that 
cannot be then they should be gathered when it is found 
that the green coats part readily from the shells, then laid 
out on a floor to dry, and after being separated from the 
coats, cleaned by putting a peck at a time into a large bag 
or sack, held by two persons, who would, by the upward 
and downward motion of their arms, allow the Nuts torun 
backward and forward in the bag. Then they may be put 
into large jars or similar receptacles, having a little dry 
salt strewn in amongst the layers to keep off mildew. A 
cool dry place or store is best. When wanted, a fresh, 
gentle rub through a coarse bag, as before, brightens them 
up. 

1820—Mealy-bug on Vines (EZ. F. A.).—If willing 
to take the trouble after you have carefully pruned your 
Vines and burned the trimmings, then stripped off the 
coarser bark, but not too hard, and burned that, coat your 
Vines over well with a mixture of starch and gum arabic 
to quite cover every part, and let it remain on and harden 
for ten days. Then thoroughly syringe the Vines with 
tepid soft-soapy water to soften the coating, and well wash 
it off with clear warm-water, using a half-worn paint brush. 
That should bring off much of the scale insect. Then coat 
over the stems, but avoiding the buds, with turpentine or 
paraffin, 1 pint to a gallon of water, kept well mixed, and 
some sulphur stirred in ; that should entirely destroy the 
insects. But the whole of the woodwork of the house 
should be well washed and then dressed in the same way. 

18z1I—Apple-tree not leafing (Jn a jix).—it was 
exceedingly odd that your Bismarck Apple-tree, planted in 
the autumn of 1897, did not break into leaf until late into 
the summer, and then only the buds at the extremities of 


the branches broke. You ask did you transplant it too 
early? But the term autumn is an indefinite time. Did 
you transplant it whilst in full leaf? Ifyou did so we can 
understand the check given was great, and its influence 
on the present year’s leafing. Ifthe leaves had fallen, and 
you planted it properly, no reason for the action of the 
tree this yeari s furnished. You had better in the spring 
place round the roots a mulch of long manure, and if the 
time be dry give one or two good waterings. If no leaf 
growth ensues the tree will have died. In any case do not 
prune the tree this winter. 

1822—Fruit-trees in pots (Sapoo).—If you can 
succeed in inducing your Peach-tree cutting to root you 
will have accomplished something remarkable. Were that 
form of propagation possible we should have had all sorts 
of fruit-trees on their own roots rather than budded or 
grafted on stocks. You give no information as to the 
nature of your fruit-trees in pots. These need little root- 
pruning. When they get from 4 feet to 6 feet in height 
in large pots, the rule is in repotting to remove one third 
of the ball of old soil, and some of the roots, then repot 
into fresh pots and soil. The plants are kept fairly dwarf 
by pruning, but they must not be too hard pruned lest the 
fruiting wood be cut away. Ordinarily treated as 
mentioned fruit-trees will do in pots, and be productive up 
to ten years or twelve years, or even longer. 

1823—Culture of Ixias (H. W. A.).—You say you 
have seen Ixias growing, but that they were a failure, and 
ask for advice as to their culture. In the south-west they 
may be grown in sandy soil in sunny, sheltered borders 
with suecess. They should be planted from 4 inches to 
6 inches deep. For pot culture they should be potted in 
October 1 inch deep in sandy loam, eight to ten in a 
54 inch pot. The pots should then be placed in a frame 
and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre until the leafage appears, 
then they must be removed to a light shelf in the green- 
house. As the flower-spikes appear, more water should be 
given, and occasional applications of weak liquid-manure 
are beneficial. After the flowering is over, as soon as the 
leaves commence to turn yellow, water should be gradu- 
ally withheld till the foliage withers, when the bulbs may 
be shaken out and stored. 

1824 Addition to greenhouse (Failure).—You 
use a very pessimistic nom de plume and it leads to the 
assumption that you are too readily depressed when things 
do not turn out as you wish. A determination to look 
always on the bright side of things wonderfully helps to 
success, and you must try and doso. Now, the small ad- 
dition of a 6-feet wide lean-to which you propose to add to 
your greenhouse seems, according to the aspect presented 
in your note, as looking due south-west, a most admirable 
position to catch the sun for a long period of the day, and 
much better than is the aspect of your present greenhouse, 
which, by vour own showing, has a cold north-east aspect, 
a very good aspect for many things in very hot weather, 
but a cold, sunless one in the winter. The new aspect 
would suit Tomatoes remarkably well, especially if you give 
top ventilation and enough headroom. 

1825—Nerine japonica (H. W. A.).—The proper 
name of this is Lycoris radiata. It had better be treated 
as a greenhouse bulb, though instances have been known 
where it has been planted and flowered in the open. The 
treatment accorded to the Hippeastrum, or Amaryllis, 
will be found suitable to this bulb. It should be kept 
moderately dry, and in a comparatively low temperature, 
say 45 degs. to 50 degs. during the winter, and as soon as 
the flower-spikes begins to show should be introduced into 
a higher temperature, and given more water. After the 
flowers have faded is the time for repotting, if this is neces- 
sary, but it is not needful to repot every year. During 
the whole time that the leafage is growing the plants 
should be freely watered and given occasional applications 
of weak, liquid-manure in order to aasist growth. Should 
the bulbs push up no flower-stems, they should be given a 
higher temperature and increase of water on the first sign 
of growth in the leaves. 


1826—Planting an orchard (Jrishman).—We fear 
straw is too dear an article in this country to enable the 
practice of smoking orchards to be adopted here. Besides, 
with us terrible smoke nuisances would be created. The 
matter has often been written about, but found to be im- 
practical. We should prefer your gardener’s advice, and 
break up the whole of the field you propose to plant with 
trees, cropping and cleaning it with coarse-growing 
Potatoes, then planting the trees. Hand labour is more 
expensive, but is for fruit culture in the end a long way 
the most profitable. The cost of fencing or wiring trees 
from sheep would be great, and taking off hay annually 
would rob the ground at the expense of the trees. Besides, 
you could, if broken up, crop the intervening ground 
with vegetables or bush fruits, or Strawberries. Quite 
young trees, maidens or two-year-old, are best and safest 
for planting. Get ‘ Fruit Oulture for Profit,” price 1s. 3d. 
post free, from our publisher. 

1827—Soil for Tomatoes (Teddington).—It is very 
unwise for any amateur grower of Tomatoes to plant them 
out into the soil floor of a greenhouse, unless he can give 
the soil material change every couple of years. Such soil 
planted year after year, even when manured, is apt to 
breed eel-worm and other troubles. It is best to grow 
single plants in 10-inch or 11-inch pots, using fresh soil 
each time. The pots should be perfectly clean, well- 
drained, and be filled with a compost two-thirds fresh 
turfy loam, the rest being old hot-bed manure, wood- 
ashes, lime, or mortar-rubbish, soot, and soil sifted from 
the kitchen garden. It should, when potting is done, be 
made firm. Tomato plants may want water perhaps once 
a week only for a time, but when fruits are formed they 
should have weak liquid-manure every other day, and in 
hot, dry weather a good soaking of water every day. If 
the pots stand on the soil floor they will root into it and 
this will help production. 

1828—Various (G. J.). — Sulphate of ammonia, 
whether in solid or liquid form, should be given sparingly 
or in weak form to growing plants or crops only. We 
have no means of testing the strength of your liquid 
sample, but in using it you would doubtless be wise to mix 
itfour times its bulk of water. Soap-suds have very little 
manurial value. They do good cast over heaps of garden 
refuse to help decompose them, and also may be thrown 
about fruit-trees, or bushes, or shrubs, Ordinary garden 
crops hardly need them in the winter, but benefit by their 
application in the summer. Mix the soap-suds and 
other matter together before using it, A Potato clamp 
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should be made in a dry place, and only very shallow, 
excavated, say 6 inches deep. Let the Potatoes come on 
to the bare ground, as straw decays and breeds damp if 
below. Make the tubers into a heap 3 feet broad and 
2 feet high in the centre, then cover with clean straw, and 
coat over with 6 inches of soil, fixing drain pipes in the 
centre as ventilators. These can be stopped with straw 
should frost come. In very hard weather cover the clamp 
with more straw, long litter, or Fern, to help exclude frost. 


1829 — Sending Potatoes to Australia 
(H. G. EF ).—In sending seed Potatoes to so remote a place 
as Australia, and through an atmosphere that is largely 
moist and warm, it is very desirable that the tubers be 
thoroughly hardened and dried by full exposure, That 
should be done on the floor of a dry room, but where the 
temperature is not high. The more, in consonance with 
safety, moisture can be exhausted the better. Then it is 
best to have the tubers placed into fairly stout hampers 
about 12 inches in depth inside, and 20 inches by 16 inches 
long and wide. Such baskets should hold at least 100 lb., 
or perhaps 2 bushels. Placeathin floorof wood, wool, or fine 
shavings on the bottom, fill up very closely with the tubers, 
well shaken together, then just a few more of shavings on 
top, and secure the lid tightly with stout string, the knots 
being sealed. That plan will enable the tubers to get 
air, and they should reach their destination in good 
condition. 

1830—Horticultural examinations (2. H. D.). 
—The only society which organises examinations in gar- 
dening is the Royal Horticultural Society, and you may 
obtain particulars of the next examination, held in the 


1835—The value of mulching (Liverpudlian).— 
There is no doubt that in heavy, retentive ground, a 
winter mulching of rich manure adds to the coldness of 
the soil and is harmful rather than beneficial to Roses, 
and with the greater dampness comes the more severe 
effect of frost, as you have yourself experienced. In 
warmer soils the consequences of the mulch are not so 
disastrous and there is doubtless benefit derived from a 
light, littery mulch early in autumn, which should, occa- 
sionally be forked up and not allowed to settle into a 
sodden mass, as this retains the warmth of the ground, 
and is effective in preventing the frosts from penetrating 
soil to any depth later on, provided it is kept loose and 
not allowed to solidify. As you say, the manurial pro- 
perties of the mulch are next to useless at that season. 
It is in the spring, when the plants are starting into 
vigorous growth, that the value of a rich mulching comes 
in. In heavy soils the best method of protecting Rose- 
bushes is to heap a little of the surrounding soil about 
their roots. There is, as you have remarked, much 
difference of opinion with respect to this autumnal 
mulching, of which a practice is made by many experienced 
rosarians. 


1836—Dwarf scarlet-flowered Rhododen- 
drons.—I want to plant some Rhododendrons, andshould 
feel greatly obliged by your giving me the names of some 
good scarlet dwarf bushes? Nothing approaching purple 
or magenta.—M. H. Acron. 

Barclayanum, Blandyanum, Charles Dickens, Frederick 
Waterer. Voltaire, and Michael Waterer are six good 


scarlet Rhododendrons of most decided shades. All are 
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Price.—Catillac, a stewing variety, 
—1, Cox’s Orange Pippin; 2, King of the Pippins ; 3, 
Blenheim Pippin ; 4, Not sent ; 5, Winter Hawthornden - 
6, Small Lord Derby.— Mrs, J. C. T.—1, Warner's King; 
2, Blenheim Pippin ; 3, Golden Russet ; 4, Hanwell Sour- 
ing ; 5, Sturmer ; 6, Scarlet Nonpareil. 
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mention. It should be got from any nurseryman, and its 
botanical name is Lysimachia nummularia. Try any good 
nurseryman for the Begonias. Pot up your tubers in 


February and start in gentle warmth.—T. J. Steyning. 
—Virginian Poke (Phytolacca decandra).—Frilsham.— 
Aster ericoides. 
were too poor to name. It is impossible to name them 
with any degree of accuracy unless in true character. Any 
good nurseryman would help you. 
traders. Grow them either in pots or outdoors, and watch 
our Chrysanthemum columns. 





Medico.--Unfortunately the flowers 


We do not name 


Names of fruits.—G. Johnson.—1, Domino; 2, 


Lord Derby; 8, Ashmead’s Kernel; 4, Blenheim Pippin ; 
5, Hawthornden.—4A.—Warner’s King, also practically 
scalded by sun-heat when on the tree. 
have been partially scalded by the sun when on the trees, 
and is now causing decay to set in. 
ston Pippin.—H#. J. Burnden.—Apple Striped Beaufin. 





B.—The Apples 





W. L.—Apple Rib- 


O. B. Shellswell.—The Pear is Buerré Bosc. J. B. 
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good growers and produce large trusses. 


month of April, 1899, by applying to the Rev. W. Wilks, 
117, Victoria-street, Westminster. You are expected to 
prepare yourself for such examination by close study of 
certain books and by having good gardening knowledge. 
A list of questions is sent to the place of examination to 
to the person in charge. The candidates have to be there 
at the time stated with paper, pens, and then in two and 
a half hours have to answer not more than eight of the 
questions to the best of their ability. If your soil be defi- 
cient of lime get fresh-slaked lime and strew it thickly over 
the soil where the tree is planted and very lightly fork it 
in. That will do the roots no harm. Lime or old mortar- 
rubbish is, however, the best, because it is then gritty. 


1831—Peaches and Vines (F. A.).—You should 
be able to grow Peaches well against the back wall of your 
40-feet house, and the wall is 11 feethigh. The border for 
the trees should be at least 4 feet wide, trenched 2 feet 
deep, and having at the bottom 4 inches floor of rubble, on 
that coarse pieces of turf, and on that soil. If you could 
mix with the natural soil one cartload of turfy loam to 
two of the natural soil, adding to it some wood-ashes, 
soot, lime-rubbish. and fine crushed bone, at the rate 
of a barrowload of. this mixture to two cartloads of the 
soil, it would be far better than adding raw manure, 
Make the border very firm, well treading it down, asa 
loose soil is bad for Peaches. But if, as we gather, you 
have Vines in the house also, you will have to keep their 
growths restricted, as the Peach-trees will need one half 
the roof to admit light and sun-heat. If the Vine-roots 
are inside the house they will soon eat into the Peach- 
border and do harm. It would be better in that case 
to grub out the Vines, make the entire floor a Peach- 
border, and plant other trees to be trained to a low front- 
drooping trellis, and thus have Peaches only. 


1832—Various (M. S.).—To properly cultivate Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes the roots should be lifted each winter, but, 
being hardy, only as needed. In doing that it is best to 
put aside certain tubers that are not large enough for 
cooking to plant in February. For this purpose a small 
piece of ground should be dug and manured ready. Plant 
in rows 2 feet apart, and the tubers 15 inches apart in the 
rows. As to whether small so-called hardy annuals will 
require protection during the winter depends on the 
nature of the weather—a very wet time or very prolonged 
frost, especially without snow, may do them great harm. 
If the winter be mild and dry, as the preceding one, they 
may be uninjured. If you could, when bad weather comes, 
give them some protection, no doubt it would be wisest. If 
your soil be fairly open and porous, you may plant lanci- 
folium Lily bulbs now, putting some sharp sand about 
them and covering over the soil with a little heap of ashes. 
If the soil be wet or stiff, put the bulbs singly into small 
pots of soil and keep them in a frame till March. 

1833—-Damask Plum-stock (7. 7.).—What is 
termed the Damask Plum, and there are several diverse 
varieties or colours of fruit, is of French origin, Damask 
being but the English translation of Damas. What the 
term really implies we do not know, but the form of Plum 
is, in all the diver-e colours, rather inferior, and chiefly 
used, as is the common French Prune, for drying. We 
know of no such species as Prunus Damasia ; possibly you 
regard what is sometimes, though rarely, called the 
Damascene Plum as of a distinct species, but this is really 
the Prune Damson, one of the largest of the Damson sec- 
tion. Nothing seems to be known as to the origin of the 
term Damson, but itis very ancient; but the section are 
a!l held to be produced from Prunus insititia, with which 
the Bullace is also identified. The Bullace fruits are 
round, and those of the true Damson oval. Damson cul- 
ture seems to be confined exclusively to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, whether here or in America. The best general stocks 
for Plums are the Brussels and Messels. 

1834—Clematis montana (S. R. H. G.).—We fear 
you will be unable to induce your Clematis montana 
to cover the lower portion of the wall with growth now 
that it has become bare at the base. It is the natural 
habit of the Clematis to produce its foliage and flower at 
the highest point it can reach, leafage being generally 
sparse on its lower portions. By judicious, horizontal 
training, during the early stages of growth, a wall may 
be covered throughout with foliage and blossom, but 
a3 a rule, the planters wish to get the wall covered as 
soon as possible, and therefore allow the first’ shoots to 
take and retain an upward direction, which eventually 
results in the upper portion of the wall being covered 
with leafage while the lower is comparatively bare. The 
Clematis in question might be loosened from the wall, 
disentangled, and the growths trained horizontally on the 
wall, when they would break upwards from every eye 
the following spring, or the lower portion of the wall 
might be clothed with annual climbers, such as Tropa- 
olum canariense, climbing forms of T: Lobbianum, Sweet 
Peas, and such-like; 


you advise me as to the best means of heating asmall con- 


—In March, 1893, I took a cottage, byre, and 
garden of about 2 chains of land, on a verbal 
agreement, and have since paid rent in May and 


1837—Heating a small conservatory.—Can 








servatory, about 12 feet by 8 feet, no brickwork? Are the 


fumes of an oil-lamp deleterious to plant life, and if so, 


what hot-water apparatus do you recommend?—H. C, 


WALKER. 


Ou fumes are ~njurious to all plants, and such stoves 
need very careful management. There was an article upon 


heating small greenhouses in our issue for Nov. 12, which 


we advise you to read, as being a fuller reply than can 
well appear in the correspondence columns. 


1838—Palms turning brown.—Can you tell me 
the reason why half-hardy Palms, after being in a room a 
short or long time, split and turn brown at the tips? This 
makes them look very shabby. And van you suggest a 
remedy 7—A. M. G. 

Two very frequent causes of this unsightly splitting are 
rough handling when washing the leaves and the dry, 


parching atmosphere of living rooms. Brown tips are 
generally brought on by the fluctuating temperature and 


theuneven water supply so many of our room plants receive, 
Some Palms naturally split, and you cannot prevent this. 
Trim off the points with scissors and endeavour to treat 
the plants a little better. 

*.* Owing to extreme pressure on our space law and 
other queries not answered above are left over until 
next week. 





NAMBES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS, 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—H. S.—1, Sedum azureum varie- 
gatum , 2, Ophiopogon Jaburan variegatum ; 3, Not sent; 
4, Rhipsalis, but please send better specimen; 5, Semper- 
vivum Haworthi; 6, Cypripedium insigne.—— Hesperis.—1, 
Clematis integrifolia; 2, Curculigo recurvata, sandy loam 
soil; a family belonging to the order Hypoxidacea ; 3, 
Must send better specimen ; use good loamy soil and pot 
firmly.—HH. 7. C.—1, Laurustinus; 2, Davallia canari- 
ense ; 3, Selaginella Kraussiana ; 4, Polystichum angulare ; 
4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 6, Selaginella sp.—— 
Anxious.—The largest of the leaves sent appears to be a 
Canna, or Indian Shot plant. Keep it dry until March, 
when repot into a light and rich compost and grow on in a 
cool greenhouse. You sent only a portion of a leaf, and 
were it not for the brief description we should take it for 
a part of a dying Fern frond, commonly known as the 
Bird’s-nest Fern. Send againin spring. The Fern is Adi- 
antum decorum, and may be treated the same as the com- 
mon ‘‘ Maiden-hair.” Wecannot name the smallest leaf 
from the portion sent, and so do not know if it is deciduous 
or not. By ‘“‘Astrolosia” we presume Aristolochia is in- 
tended. There are a large number of these, and most of 
the flowers are of quaint form. A. Sipho is commoniy 
called the *‘ Dutchman’s Pipe.” In the open this variety 
flowers in July. When you refer toa plant merely as an 
Orchid, we cannot possibly say when it will bloom or de- 
scribe the flower. A Regular Reader.—The bulb you 
send is one of the Amaryllis. Wecannot give you the full 
name from a small offset only. Do not give more water to 
the older bulb than will just keep the leaves from dying off 
too quickly. Liquid-manure may be given next spring 
when new growth pushes again. You have probably over 
potted it. Fifty degs. in winter and 60 degs. to 65 degs, 
in summer are suitable temperatures. Black Ink. 

rhe large variegated leaf is Dieffenbachia Bausei, a plant 
needing warm stove treatment. Use a compost of coarse 
fibrous peat and leaf-soil. Unless you can afford a tem- 
perature of 70 degs. to 80 degs. Dieffenbachias are not 
likely to succeed. The small leaf is from Hibiscus rosa- 
sinensis Cooperi. This is also a stove plant, and requires 
plenty of root-run in a compost of leaf-soil and fibrous 
peat, not broken too finely and made more porous with a 
little broken charcoal and coarse sand. Constant Sub- 
seriber.—You have one of the Celosias, but the seedling is 
too small yet to allow of giving the full name. It is cer- 
tainly not a Canterbury Bell. We would send a seedling 
or two to the firm you purchased it from.m—B. G.—We 
have seen no leaf; all other queries will be answered in due 
course.——J. Hope.—1, A bit of Begonia fuchsioides ; 2, 
Please send a flower; 3, Chrysanthemum maximum ; 4, 
Ruscus aculeatus ; 5, Must send flower; 6, Probably the 
Czar Violet, but it is not easy to tell from flowers almost 
faded.—W. J, M.—Ruscus aculeatus, one of the Butcher 
Brooms.— Mrs. Deane Sheete.—They must be curious 
gardeners that have never heard of the Creeping Jenny, a 
British plant, and delightful when used in the way you 














November. I have improved the land and 


grow vegetables and flowers, and have erected 
a greenhouse, with my landlord’s consent. I 
also have some cold-frames, in which I raise 


flowers and vegetables, and I have a lot of 
flower-roots, Rhubarb-roots, Onions, Cabbage- 
plants, and a large heap of horse-manure. My 
landlord has sold the property, and my new 
landlord takes possession this November term. 
I have received no notice to quit. What notice 
must he give before he can raise my rent? 
What notice must he give me to quit? When 


does my tenancy terminate? If I have to leave 


without proper notice, can I get compensation 


for the matters referred to?—CoNnsTANT READEP, 


*,” You do not say so, but it is probable that 
you took the place at so much a year, not at 
so much a half-year, and so your tenancy is 
yearly, although, as a matter of fact, you pay 
the rent half-yearly. If you occupy the place 
as a market-garden, you will be entitled to 
a year’s notice to quit; but if you occupy it as 
a private garden you are entitled to only half- 
a-year’s notice; but whether the notice be a 
year’s or a half-year’s, it must expire with a 
year of tenancy. Icannot say when your year 
of tenancy expires, but you can probably find 
that out from your rent receipts. You say you 
pay rent in May and November—are the receipts 
given ‘‘for the half-year ending, etc.” Unless 
you give some more information I cannot help 
you, as the inference from your statement really 
is that you entered during the currency of a 
year of tenancy. Your landlord cannot raise 
your rent without your consent, he can only 
give you a proper notice to quit, and you will 
continue to pay the old rent until the notice 
expires. You cannot be compelled to leave 
without proper notice, and if your new landlord 
wants you to give up without such a notice, 
you may refuse to quit unless he agrees to pay 
you compensation for anything you desire to be 
compensated for. But you must be sure to 
have his promise in writing before you agree to 


givoup. If you leave at the end of a proper 


notice to quit, you may claim compensation for 
all growing crops under the Allotments and 
Cottage Gardens Compensation for Crops Act ; 
but if you cultivate the place ag a market- 
garden you may claim compensation under the 
Market Gardeners’ Act. I shall be glad to 
advise you farther, if you wish it, but in that 
case you must refer to the page on which this 
answer appears.—K. C. T. 


Notice to quit (B. B. M.).—I£ you re- 
took the house on a written lease for the term 
of three years, you cannot be compelled to quit 
until the expiration of three years, provided 
that your late landlord’s widow had authority 
from the trustees to relet to you. If they knew 
of the reletting, or have since been informed of 
it without any objection being made thereto by 
them, it will be presumed that the widow had 
their authority to relet the place, and the 
notice will be bad. As the fact of the reletting 
for three years is not disputed, tho result will 
be just the same if the contract was merely 
verbal. Whenever you do quit, you ma 
remove the garden-house and the water-tan 
you describe.—K. ©, T. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 


‘VARIETIES that will flower late in the autumn 
and really carry us over Christmas and well on 
into the new year are most valuable. Any 
addition to such a list is welcome because the 
lselection as yet is none too varied. It is some- 
what curious that, with few exceptions, the 


freshest and most lasting kinds late in the year 
are of American origin. Take white kinds. 
Niveum may be said to have replaced L. 
Canning in popularity. These are both from 
‘the source named. The former is much the 
better doer, and a greater quantity of blossom 
may be obtained from each plant. Late-struck 
jeuttings go away freely from the start, and if 
once topped when about 6 inches high, enough 
‘branches will spring to form a bushy plant. 
Western King is not particularly well known yet. 
|This is probably the best late-flowering white in 
cultivation. It is, I believe, a seedling from 
‘Niveum, and the growth is stronger, whilst the 
|blooms have more substance, therefore are more 
lasting. Its florets incline to incurve, but not 
too formally, and they have an especially rich 
jappearance. Judging from the foliage, Sim- 
\plicity would be a seedling from Niveum also. 
| This variety, too, is a very fine late one. The 
petals, in this case reflex, are long and of 
striking purity. 
__ In yellows for late blooming W. H. Lincoln 
deservedly holds a high place. It has a capital 
habit and is very free flowering. The colour is 
‘rich and clear, the petals thick and lasting. 
One might find fault with the formation of the 
blooms, these being somewhat devoid of grace 
when cut individually. H.W. Rieman appears 
‘to be a sort likely to surpass the last-named. 
From the little I have seen of it we have in this 
a decided acquisition in late yellow Chrysan- 
themums. ‘he colour is rich, the blooms 
\nicely incurving in a loose manner, and it is 
asplendid sort to last. Oceana lasts well, the 
‘thick petals hanging for weeks before they 
become soft and fade. The shade of yellow is 
light. It is an excellent sort in growth, and 
altogether a great gain. It is of Australian 
origin. Major Bonaffon is a grand late-flower- 
ing yellow. Itisincurved in shape and lasts a 
long time. Georgina Pitcher is a new variety 
likely to become a late popular one. It has a 
nice habit, well-formed blooms and lasting pro- 
perties to recommend it. The shade of yellow 
might, however, be brighter. Golden Gate is 
well known as a very useful late kind, and a 
tint—quite a buff shade—to be found in the 
variety Sunstone is sure to be esteemed. This 
isa late kind; it grows splendidly and has a 
naturally branching habit. E.G. Hill is an 
excellent late bronze. This is well known and 
greatly esteemed. Tuxedo is not so common. 
This is very fine indeed as a late-flowering sort. 
The shades of colour are bright and pleasing, 
and it is remarkably free flowering. 

Up to this autumn I thought a great deal of 

yanza as a late red variety, shades of which 
are wanted to brighten the dullest season of the 








success, inasmuch as the colours fade and the 
blooms do not stand up stiffly as Christmas ap- 
proaches. G. W. Childs and Cullingfordi, 
although old sorts, are still the most useful as 
late ones of bright colours. Mme. Rozain is 
naturally a late kind, and in the pink shade I 
like it better than any other kind. Framfield 
Pink, which appears to be the same as Mme. 
Felix Perrin, is very useful for producing a 
wealth of bloom, but somehow there is not in it 
that bright shade of colour so noticeable when 
exhibited in quantity a year or two back. Mrs. 
S. C. Probin, an American variety with that 
characteristic noted, may well be tried as a 
late pink kind. Its blooms keep their colour 
far into the autumn, and it is a free-flowering 
as well as an easily grown kind. King of the 
Plumes is a valuable and striking late kind. 
The small flowers are full, of arich yellow shade, 
and borne on extra long stems. As a sort for 
cutting to supply light floral arrangements it is 
a gem in mid-winter. laf 





Chrysanthemums in Italy. — These 
flowers are now very popular in Italy, and a 
well-known amateur, Mr. Briscoe Ironside, has 
done much during his residence there to foster 
a love for them, which is bearing good fruit. 
There have this season been several good shows 
in cities like Milan, Turin, and at Pallanza; 
and the greatest enthusiasm has been excited, 
asis usually the case where the Chrysanthe- 
mum is introduced in an attractive form and by 
means of a successful show. The first exhibi- 
tion of the new Italian National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society was held at Milan, and a very 
attractive and well-printed souvenir of the event 
was issued by the society. It consisted of a 
special publication of 32 pages in extent, with 
portraits of the officers of the society, and a 
great deal of literary matter relating to the 
society and to the subjects bearing upon Chrys- 
anthemum culture. Turin was the scene of 
another show, which was honoured by the 
presence of the King and Queen. At Pallanza 
Mr. Ironside was a successful exhibitor, as he 
also was at the two shows previously mentioned. 
It is always agreeable to read of earnest efforts 
in popularising this famous flower in new locali- 
ties, and Mr. [ronside is to be congratulated on 
his efforts to interest Italians in the culture and 
exhibition of his favourite flower.—C. HARMAN 
PAYNE. 

Chrysanthemum Golden Gem.—This 
is still one of the best varieties for giving a 
supply of bloom late in December and during 
January. I grow it both in pots and planted 
out in the way that market growers practise to 
such a large extent. My way of growing this 
Chrysanthemum is very simple. After bloom- 
ing I lay the stools in a cold-frame, pulling off 
the lights on fine days, so that what growth is 
made is very hard and sturdy. Early in April 
I top the young growth, and when they break I 
plant them out in beds 16 inches apart. If the 
weather is dry after planting, I water occasion- 
ally until rain comes. The hoe is then used 
among them, no more water being necessary 
until the hot summer weather comes, when an 
occasional watering is given to keep the foliage 


the plants make a sturdy and strong, but not 
too rank a growth. I do not take them in 
before the middle of October, protecting with 
mats by means of a temporary framework. In 
this way I get an abundance of flowers during 
January.—BYFLEET. 


Chrysarthemum Soleil Levant.— 
Having read your reply to ‘‘J. H.” re early- 
flowering varieties in the open border, your 
correspondent cannot do better than try that 
good yellow variety Soleil Levant, which I saw 
growing and flowering profusely a fortnight 
since in a cottager’s garden. The mode of cul- 
tivation was simple. The plants are cut down 
in the autumn when the flowers are over, and 
mulched with horse-droppings and road-scrap- 
ings, whichact as afertiliser and protection to the 
rootsfrom severefrosts. Inspring the plants when 
they break are allowed to retain the strongest 
and best of their shoots, which ramble over some 
Pea-sticks stuck between them. The flowers 
were then disposed of naturally, not as one so 
often sees them tied to one upright stick, looking 
like a birch-broom. Soleil Levant, owing to 
its growth, is well adapted for growing over or 
between bushy sticks, and requires little tying 
or training. Another old sort I saw growing 
close by was bronze Jardin des Plantes. These 
kinds had no protection whatever, flower- 
ing just as wellin the open garden as against 
the wall of the cottage. I may also say that 
the plants have flowered every year for the last 
five years, some of the bushes carrying as many 
as eighteen or twenty shoots.—H. W. 8. 


Chrysanthemum Mme. Rozain.—The 
flowers. of this sort incurve, the florets being 
very thick and lasting. As a late-flowering 
variety it is about the best of its colour, a nice 
shade of pink. Curiously, in one place it is met 
with growing as freely as any kind, and another 
cultivator may find some difficulty with it. 
Probably overfeeding has much to do with 
failures. The variety forms a capital bush plant 
and has fine foliage.—H. 


A Chrysanthemum sport (/, M. Fisher).—The 
plant has simply sported—not an unusual occurrence in 
the case of the Chrysanthemum. 


Chrysanthemums-—stopping and timing 
(Druid).—We will keep your letter before us, and at the 
proper time, probably during January or February, the 
varieties you name, along with others we receive from 
time to time, will be prescribed for, and among which you 
will pick out those you are interested in. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs. James Carter, some- 
times called Thistle, is a pretty variety when seen asa 
huge bush plant. The colour is very light yellow. It has 
small individual blooms, these being composed of light 
hair-like florets. In a mass they are striking, and the 
sprays are most delicate in a cut state. 

Chrysanthemum Major Bonaffon.—This is a 
first-rate late sort, the colour a soft, bright shade of 
yellow. The florets, which are of good substance, incurve 
with just enough regularity to be informal andJight. The 
growth of the plant is sturdy. In America it is highly 
esteemed as a market variety, and were its qualities 
better known it would be equally valued in this country. 


Chrysanthemum Oceana. — This handsome 
variety is probably one of the finest of its colour—a rich 
golden-yellow—that has been introduced into the Japanese 
incurved section. The very broad florets are a special 
feature of this, while its whole form is bold and massive. 

*,* All Chrysanthemum queries not answered this week 
will be replied to in our next issue. Pressure upon our 
space through the great increase in queries of all kinds is 
responsible for this. 
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GARDEN WORK." 


Conservatory.—tif Cyciamens and Primu- 

; are to last long in bloom they must be 
elevated, so as to stand some distance above the 
damp ground, Large conservatories are often 
destructive to plants of this character from the 
absence of § in the house. When this is 
ise movable stages, which may be hidden 
foliage plants, can be fixed in light positions 

the borders. Cyclamens placed down on or 

ar the border are lost, but lift them and stand 
them thinly amongst Ferns and the effect is 
charming. Other dwarf plants, such as Primu- 
las, Roman and other Hyacinths, may be treated 
in the same way. Among the foliage plants 
hich may be grown in quantity in 5-inch pots 
iefly for this decoration work are Eulalias of 
several kinds, Carex japonica variegata, Club 
Mosses in variety, Grevillea robusta, Cyperus 
1 variety, Aralia Sieboldi and A. Sieboldi varie- 
gata, Ferns in considerable variety, especially 
such as Pteris Wimsetti, P. cretica major, P. 
tremula, P. argyrea, P. cretica alb+-lineata, Palms 
in variety, and the green-leaved Dracznas, 
which are hardy enough to thrive in a tempera- 
of 50 degs. or so. Nearly all the plants 
named above are of easy propagation, and every 
gardener can raise them at home, either from 
eds or by division, or, in the case of Aralia 
Sieboldi variegata, from cuttings. Now that the 
open-air garden has lost in a great measure its 
tractiveness, at least so far as regards 
flowers, every possible effort should be made 
to render the conservatory as attractive 
as possible. Neither dead leaves nor green, 
slimy pots or faded flowers should be visible, 
and I need hardly say if insects appear 
they should be dealt with promptly. There is 
no better way of getting rid of insects with the 
leash possible annoyance than vaporising with 
icoti Its application is simple, easy, and 
clovaly, and it is harmless to both flowers and 
foliage, But if the conservatory is attached to 
the dwelling-house, care should be taken that 


1one of the vapour should find its way into the 


house. Neither should it be used where ripe 
pes are hanging, as nicotine in a concen- 
trated form is poisonous. As fast as good 
‘ings can be obtained on those Chrysanthe- 
is which take a long time to develop their 
ve, 15 would be wise to put themin. There 
ire SO many ways of growing Chrysanthemums 
nowadays that cuttings for various purposes 
may be taken from December to April. Still, 
where very fine blooms are required for exhibi- 
ion, it will be better to take the cuttings when 
ready. We cannot do without fires now, but 
(lo not fire too much. Enough fire to keep the 
air in motion and dry up damp will be better 
than a high temperature. 


Borcing-house.—There should always be 

a forcing-house where a conservatory is expected 
to be kept bright in winter. But now that we 
ve a long Chrysanthemum season there is not 
scessity to push things on so rapidly 

rly. The dull time as regards flowers 
lly comes about Christmas and later, and 
at time there will be plenty of forced 
vers, especially bulbs, Roses, etc. But the 
urliest bulbs, especially the double and single 
Narcissus, will have been starting into growth 
a month ago in a greenhouse temperature, and a 
week or two in the forcing-house will bring out 
the flowers. Where all things are kept moving 
along in proper order there will be a good deal 
of shifting from house to house to meet special 
occasions, when a larger supply of flowers are 
required, and the gardener if he is acquainted 
1 ail requirements beforehand will take his 
usuces accordingly. A few weeks or even 
days sometimes in a warm-house will bring out 
Aram Lilies, Eucharis Lilies, Lilium Harrisi, 
vod other things which have been properly 
prepired. Sixty-five degs. at night, with the 
jzisite humidity in the atmosphere, will move 


5 now. 


d foliage plants.—No effective 
rative work can be done without a good 
supply of these in various sizes. A few large 
Palms for backgrounds, graceful Eulalias, 
especially the variegated form, are cheap and 
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* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, 
results, 


with equally good 
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easily grown, and are lasting. Dracenas 
Bruanti and indivisa are among the most useful 
and lasting plants we have forcorridors. Ficus 
elastica isalso useful, and good-sized bushes of 
the bright-leaved Acalypha stand well and give 
colour. Crotonsand the bright-leaved Draczenas 
though effective will not stand rough treatment. 
Among Ferns the Pterises are very useful and 
are effective in all sizes, and if the fronds are 
injured by a low temperature they can be cut 
down and brought on again in heat quickly. 


Forcing Strawberries.—lIf the plants 
have been well grown and have plump, well- 
matured crowns, a few dozen pots of Royal 
Sovereign and Viscomtesse de Thury may be 
started shortly in a moderate temperature. The 
flower-spikes will come away stronger if the 
pots are half-plunged in a bed of fermenting 
tree leaves in a pit near the glass, ventilated 
freely on fine days. It is a good plan to dip the 
foliage in a solution—3 oz. to the gallon—of 
Gishurst compound. This will—for a time, at 
any rate—free the plants from insects and 
mildew spores. This can be done without dis- 
turbing the plants or soil by placing the hand 
with the fingers extended over the ball beneath 
the foliage during the process of dipping, giving 
the plants a good syringing afterwards to 
cleanse the leaves. 


Harly Peach-house.—lIf everything is in 
readiness for starting, the house may be closed, 
but fires need not be lighted the first week, 
neither should the syringe be used. When fires 
are started a night temperature of 45 degs. will 
do till the buds begin to show signs of moving. 
Ventilation to be given at 55 degs. to 60 degs., 
and close early in the afternoon with sun-heat in 
order to save fire-heat. I ara assuming the 
borders have been examined and moistened if 
dry, and a top-dressing given. 


Window gardening.—All plants want 
as much light as they can have now, especially 
such things as are making growth or which are 
coming into blossom. Among the latter will 
be Primulas, Cyclamens, Roman Hyacinths, 
Freesias, Paper-white Narcissus, and Joss 
Lilies. Heaths must not be permitted to get 
dust-dry at the root. Tuberous Begonias will 
now be dried off and go to rest. 


Outdoor garden.—Lawns must be fre- 
quently rolled, preferably after rain. Weeds 
may be palled out now. It is rather a tiresome 
job, but it makes sure work if persevered with. 
Never permit a weed to go to seed, and then 
every weed pulled out is a point gained. Many 
lawns are weedy because the soil is poor and 
the mower cuts toolow. These things areeasily 
remedied by manuring the lawn and lifting the 
cutters of the mowers a little. But it is no use 
applying nitrogenous manure just now, as 
the rain would carry it away before any good 
was done. Such manures are best given in 
spring, but phosphates and potash may be given 
now as they are slow in action. Gravel walks 
should be swept and rolled now, and worn 
places repaired. This is best done by breaking 
up the gravel with a fork, making the depres- 
sion and rolling down firm again. Where Laurels 
are grown largely as undergrowth—and I have 
seen acres of them in large places—they may be 
pruned with the knife now or later. But if old 
bushes require to be cut down with the saw, 
better wait till February. Thetwo hardest and 
best Laurels for this work are the round-leaved 
and the broad-leaved variety. The round-leaved 
is very hardy. 

Fruit garden.—Make new plantations of 
Raspberries. The best varieties are Baumforth 
Seedling, Norwich Wonder, and Superlative. 
The last is an excellent kind for dessert when 
well grown. The ground should be well pre- 
pared and fairly enriched, and after planting 
place a mulch of manure round the canes on 
each side of the rows. There is no better way 
of growing Raspberries where profit is a con- 
sideration than planting in rows from 5 feet to 
6 feet apart, 15 inches apart in the rows. Thin 
the young canes freely during growth, and 
either train to wires 54 feet high or prune to 

3 feet and leave untrained. Open-air Vines 
should now be pruned. After the pruning is 
finished dress and wash the rods, and top-dress 
with basic phosphate. In pruning open-air Vines 
make provision for laying in young rods. In 
this district Apple-trees are still retaining their 
leaves, especially the young trees, but one need 
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not wait for every leaf to fall before getting) 
with the pruning. Up to the present we hig 
had but little frost. Apply a mixture of lig 
and soot to Gooseberries when the bushes ; 
damp ; this will cleanse the bark, help to 
rid of insects, and prevent birds eating the bu} 


Vegetable garden,—Now that Seak 
and Rhubarb have had a fairly good rest 'B 
crowns will start freely when heat is appli, 
The early kinds of Rhubarb should be starij 
first. There is more than one way of forciy 
these crops. The best, in my opinion, is to te; 
up the roots and plant thickly in a fairly war) 
close, dark building, such asa Mushroom-honu} 
If there is no such house, a rough pit may } 
constructed with boards at the sides and en) 
and the top covered with close-fitting shutte, 
There is no limit to the size of suchj 
structure, as Mushroom-beds may be mej 
inside ; the place may be warmed by linin) 
3 feet or so wide round the outside, of leas; 
and stable-manure. Take advantage of a fro:} 
morning to wheel on manure, turn and prepi} 
composts for various purposes. Smother al 
burn all cuttings and rubbish. Lumps of cl) 
or weeds may be placed round and over the he} 
when well ignited. Broccoli and late Cat 
flowers turning-in will not be safe outside no} 
The best plan is to lift all those which are for 
ing hearts, and either plant in cool-houses, de 
pits, or in trenches outside, where some sheli| 
can be given if severe frost comes. Early Pej 
and Beans may be planted on warm borders | 
open weather. If the soil is wet cover the Pe) 
with a little dry, old potting soil. 
E. Horpay. | 
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THH COMING WEEHE’S WORK. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 
December 12th.—Pruned Peaches in late-hous jj 
will be washed and trained shortly, and t 
borders put in order. Early Peach-house h 
been closed, ready for forcing. The outsif 
pruning is being pushed on as fast as possib# 
so the fruit borders may be pointed over wil}, 
the fork, and the garden made tidy. Preparj) 
a large bed for American shrubs, chiefly hybi 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas, with a broad bal) 
round of hardy Heaths. 

December 13th.—Broccoli turning-in and maj’ 
safe as soon as the hearts begin to form. 
previous years we have laid them in ina cc| 
Tomato-house, but this house is now filled wi 
Lettuces. So we have planted them in a trenc 
with the base of the heart resting in the so) 
Evergreen branches will be placed over them | 
sharp frost comes. Potted off seedling Fer} 
from boxes. Cucumbers are plentiful now 
early house, and another house has been plantejf’ 


December 14th.—Special care is taken now 
keep the flues round the boilers well clean 
out with flue-brush and hoe. Fuel cannot 
consumed economically unless this is done. 


December 15th.—Moved Azaleas to forcir} 
house. Started pot-Vines in low span-rooff: 
house, and tied back the rods to ensure regu) 
breaking. The house is small and low, andj. 
fitted with rollers and covers to roll down}, 
night. We find this saves fuel, and the temp, 
ature is more genial. Started the first batch 
early Strawberries in pots in a low pit hf 
plunged in bed of leaves. Finished potti 
Pelargoniums and vaporised the house as a ff, 
green-flies were noticed. 


December 16th.—Moved a lot of Deutzias a 
Rhododendrons to a house where there is 
little warmth to start the buds. Whi) 
flowers are always in demand, so preference 

iven to white - flowered Rhododendro) 
Fiaarth shéini white, comes in very early, a 
Purity forces well; the last-named has lai 
flowers and is beautiful for cutting. All sp: 
time is given to trenching in the kitchen gard 


December 17th.—Brought away a lot of Chr 
anthemums from conservatory, and filled 
with late plants, chiefly Lincolns and Prine 
Victoria, just in bloom. A few good plants 
Erica Willmoreana and melanthera are used 
dotting among foliage plants. Standard 9 
Roses are found useful later when they con 
these have been placed in early vinery wit 
few standard Thorns and Laburnums ia pots 
come on gently. Will be moved to anotl 
house should insects appear, 
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FRUIT. 


PEARS FOR WALLS. 


Tris fruit should be a favourite with amateurs, 
as many have a wall that will grow Pears, and 


few fruits are more delicious when well 
managed, as shown in the illustration. I shall 


restrict the list of varieties to a dozen of the 
best, and here the amateur will get the most 
vigorous and free bearing, as these may be 
grown ona wall; but, of course, the situation 
and soil should be taken into account. Some 
Pears will succeed on a north wall in favourable 
localities, but for this purpose mostly the stew- 
ing kinds and some of the latest keepers are 
more suitable. On the other hand, in cold 
districts and heavy land, a south wall may be 
given to get the best results. We have Pears 
on all aspects, and we get our best fruits 
On a western one. Those on less favour- 
able ones are equally large and keep later, 
but are not so well coloured, the skins 
being more russety, and the trees need more 
attention in the way of pruning to admit light 
and sun. Good kinds may be grown on an 
eastern aspect, but in heavy soils on this or on a 
northern one it is an advantage to have a raised 
or well-drained border, as unless the roots are 
warm the crop will be poor. There will be no 
lack of wood, but the bloom will fail to set. It 
may be asked is it profitable to plant Pears on 
the exposed aspect? And I would reply, cer- 
tainly not, if others can be employed ; but if the 
amateur desires to grow fruits of such Pears as 
Black Worcester or Verulam, Uvedale’s St. Ger- 





Louise Bonne of Jersey Pear on a wall,From a photograph by Mr, Jenner, Cavendish R.S.O., Suffolk. 


main, and other large stewing kinds, then they 
may do worse than devote a wall not suitable 
for others to the growth of these kinds, and 
there are others, such as Bellissime d’Hiver, 
Grosse Calebasse, and Gilcgil, which are not un- 
profitable thus grown. 

On the other hand, the grower should study 
+2 soil and the locality before planting in the 

osition named, as Pears do not like a cold and 

adly-drained soil. This should be borne in 
mind. Many may plant a single tree on the 
gable end of a house or a building or in any 
position that gives shelter, and the trees serve 
a double purpose, as they are profitable as well 
as ornamental. This is a part that amateur 
growers frequently overlook, as on such a site I 
have seen the best results. Some of the finest 
Jargonelles [ ever saw came from a stable 
wall on the upper portion of the building. The 
fruits always secured first prize at the local 
show. 

The Pear is well adapted for the covering of 
buildings, as it makes a quick growth, and 
Once it covers the space available there is little 
trouble in pruning. I will now describe the 
best varieties, and amateurs who have little 
wall space and wish to grow more kinds than 
could be placed on a small space may, with 
advantage, grow afew upright cordons. If a 
good aspect can be given, such as south or west, 
the crop will be good. I do not advise cordon 
Pears to be grown on a colder aspect, as the 
wood wants ripening. The trees must be 
closely pruned, and the roots also will only 
need a limited space. The latter is often an 
idvantage toamateurs. The varieties to choose 
are the following— 

JARGONELLE.—This is an excellent early Pear 











on a warm wall, and one of the earliest to 
mature, being ripe in August. In some soils it 
comes very fine indeed, and the flavour is 
greatly improved if the fruits are gathered a 
few days before required, and placed in a cool 
store. Many trees are not needed, but it is one 
of the best to plant on a house or high wall, being 
a robust grower. 

SouveNIR Du Concres.—This is a beautiful 
fruit, and follows the first-named, being ripe at 
the end of August. It is a seediing from the 
well-known Williams’ Bon Chrétien. It is a 
very large fruit, melting, juicy, and highly 
perfumed, not a very bright colour, but does 
not keep, and the tree is not a strong grower, 
doing well on a low wall. 


BEURRE D’AMANLIS is an early September 
fruit, and excellent on an east wall; indeed, 
in the southern parts of the country I have 
had this variety very good from a north wall. 
It is a free bearer, of good quality, and grows 
vigorously, but is not particular as to soil if well 
drained. It is certainly one of the best 
amateur’s varieties on account of its free growth 
and cropping. 

CONFERENCE, a new Pear sent out by Messrs. 
Rivers in 1891, is valuable as a wall-tree, the 
fruit being distinct and of excellent quality, 
and having a dark green skin nearly covered 
with russet. This with me fruits well on a 
west wall, and from the hardy character of the 
tree it promises to make a valuable kind, being 
in season from October to November and a good 
market Pear. 

Marire Lovuisr.—A well-known Pear, but to 
do it justice needs a warm wall and well- 


drained soil. It is a large fruit when well grown, 
melting, of the highest excellence, and a variety 
no one can do without who need Pears of the 
best quality, but it is only fair to add there are 
heavier croppers. 

LouisgE Bonnr or Jrrsey.—Like Marie 
Louise this is in season in October, and a fruit 
much liked by many for its peculiar flavour. It 
is a handsome Pear, succeeding in any form, 
and we have had good crops on a north wall; 
indeed few varieties are superior to this as re- 
gards cropping. The branch shown in the 
photograph is less than a yard long and is bear- 
ing 14 fruits. 

DuRonpDEAU is one of the most profit- 
able, but cannot be compared in quality to 
Marie Louise. It crops heavily, rarely failing, 
and is a large, handsome fruit, most valuable for 
market, and in season from October to the end 
of November. 

BEURRE SUPERFIN is a fine wall Pear, and one 
of the best in quality. It is not equal in crop 
to some kinds, but cannot well be omitted on 
account of its quality. It is large, handsome, 
russety, melting, and richly flavoured, succeed- 
ing wellon a west wall. It makes a good cor- 
don tree, and is in season in November. 

BevuRRE Diet is a splendid wall Pear, and in a 
light soil or near the coast is very fine. On the 
Continent it is known as Beurré Magnifique, 
and is the variety so much seen in fruiterers’ 
windows at this season. <A great bearer, and of 
good flavour at this season. 

DoyENNE Du Comicr.—The queen of Pears 
as regards quality. It should be in all collec- 
tions, and is worth a wall. The fruit is large, 
handsome, and of very rich flavour. It needs a 
warm soil and good aspect, and is in season from 








November until the end of December when grown 
on diverse aspects. 

Novvettn Funyvir.—A fine late Pear, not 
handsome, but good, melting, and keeping well 
into January. It is an excellent variety for an 
east wall in a warm soil, and good in any 
form. 

JOSEPHINE DE Matines.—A medium-sized 
fruit, but of excellent quality when its lateness 
is taken into account. It is in season from 
February to March, and a fine wall Pear, crop- 
ping freely almost every year. i 





PREPARING FORCING STRAWBERRIES. 


A FEW years ago I had occasion to go into a 
large market garden where Strawberries are 
forced largely, and noted what rough-and-ready 
treatment the plants received in comparison to 
those in private gardens. As the crops were 
superior and the labour much less, it was an 
object lesson and one I was glad to follow. 
The old-fashioned plan of top-dressing the pot 
plants did not find favour, and I fail to see its 
utility. In my opinion food given at the 
surface in the form of liquid is preferable to all 
others. I do not believe in the strong doses of 
artificial-manure often given to plants in fruit, 
as I think it affects the flavour; indeed, after 
many years’ trial I find ordinary liquid:manure 
from stables the best food, with* occasional 
supplies of soot-water. In many gardens it is 
considered necessary to top-dress each plant 
before starting. This in inexperienced hands 
is the forerunner of blind plants and weak 
flower-trusses, the plants in some instances 
being unable to throw up 
strongly. Iam aware excess of 
heat, want of air, and other 
defects contribute to the above 
evils, but the top-dressing is 
often the first and can readily 
be avoided. The usual plan of 
removing 2 inches or so of soil 
from the surface also is quite 
unnecessary, and where there 
are thousands of plants it takes 
much time. The plants when 
placed in their forcing quarters 
de not need this new soil for 
many weeks, the result being 
ib more difficult to water 
those with a portion of new soil 
added, as this remains moist. 
s older soil, being a mass of 
roots, dries quickly. It is 
necessary to remove any weeds 
or mossy growths from the 
surface. Should food be neces- 
sary (which israrely the case at the start), 
it may be given in aliquid state in preference 
to top-dressing. The best fruits I have ever 
had were from plants fed with soot-water only. 
I think the strong fertilisers used now, mixed 
with soil as a top-dressing, harmful, as the plant 
having but few leaves is unable to absorb the 
food, and the plants cannot be forced hard to 
get new growth. W. 


iS 


Apple Fearn’s Pippin.—This variety at 
one time was a great favourite in the market on 
account of its good colour, shape, and excep- 
tionally attractive appearance. In many old 
gardens it will still be a favourite, but the 
foreign imporctations have in a measure pushed 
it aside for market, as unless one can send in 
great quantities the prices are poor. The 
flavour of Fearn’s Pippin in some soils is not so 
good as one may desire, but much depends upon 
the soil and locality. Being a firm fruit it 
keeps well into April; indeed, I have kept it 
tillJune. If gathered late and kept till spring 
it loses much of its acidity. On the other hand, 
many persons like a brisk-flavoured fruit. The 
compact growth, freedom of fruiting, and long- 
keeping properties make Fearn’s a profitable 
garden variety. Few winter dessert Apples are 
more pleasing than this. I have seen very 
heavy crops on small standard trees, the fruit 
also being of a better colour and richer in 
flavour.—S. 

Apple Tom Putt.—Although at the best 
this can only be termed a second-rate Apple, it is 
astonishing how readily it sells and what good 
prices can be realised for it, The reason for this 
is not far to seek. In the first place the 
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individual fruits are from medium to large insize, 
according to the age of the trees, and they are 
always brilliantly coloured. This latter fact 
alone secures a ready sale, and no better Apple 
than Tom Putt can be grown for sending into 
mining districts and other industrial centres, 
where appearance is the first consideration and 
flavour only a secondary matter. This Apple is 
eagerly bought up by the dealers in the autumn, 
whogive fair prices, but much more remunera- 
tive prices can be obtained by those who take 
the matter into their own hands by gathering 
and despatching the fruit themselves. Growers 
continue to plant this variety, and they are wise 
in doing so so long as there is a demand for the 
fruit. It is a capital grower, and standards 
soon make good heads, which, when established, 
bear very freely. It is of Devonshire origin, but 
is grown most extensively in many parts of 
Herefordshire.—A. 


Apple Court Pendu Plat.—This is an 
excellent variety for mid-winter and spring use, 
it being much appreciated by those who relish a 
firm-fleshed, crisp-eating Apple. To have this 
variety in perfection it should be grown as a 
standard, when the fruits attain a brilliancy of 
colour such as they never assume on garden 
trees. It is agood grower, but on the Paradise- 
stock it is rather subject to canker. When 
worked on the Crab and grown in standard form 
it is quite free from this defect. Another point 
to be advanced in favour of this variety is its 
late blooming. Its flowers do not expand in a 
general way until most other varieties have 
bloomed and set, and they invariably -escape the 
effects of late spring frosts. It is on this account 
that it is called in some parts of the country the 


-Wise Apple. Other names which it is known 


by are Wollaton Pippin and Garnon’s Pippin, 
but the name at the head of this note is the one 
under which it is generally known and grown. 
It is a very free-bearing Apple and a first-rate 
sort for market, its brilliant colour greatly 
enhancing its value.—A. 


PRUNING AND NAILING FRUIT-TREES. 


Many gardeners commence to prune and nail 
trees on south and east walls, leaving those on 
the north walls till last. This, in my opinion, 
isa mistake, for those trees on warm aspects 
that are nailed and pruned early commence to 
grow too soon, while those on the north are 
retarded. To show that this is so, you have 
only to hang a thermometer against them to 
determine this. The walls often get warm,. 
and as the heat is absorbed they will retain it 
for some time, giving it off later in the day 
when the sun has declined. Here, then, is the 
cause of so much mischief from early nailing on 
these walls. We often experience bursts of 
bright sunshine in early spring after a cold 
frosty night or a sharp frost follows a bright 
day; the sap, being active, gets frozen and 
causes a check. This, no doubt, is in a great 
measure the cause of Apricots growing against 
south walls doing so badly in the southern 
counties. If these were left unnailed till late 
in the season they would doubtless be consider- 
ably retarded in their growth. I commence 
on the Morello Cherries, and follow on with 
all the trees on north walls. Those on 
western aspects are done next, then those on 
the east, leaving the south walls till last. If 
Morello Cherries have been taken in hand 
during the late mild weather the work will 
have been done with more comfort and in 
much less time than when deferred till cold, 
frosty weather sets in. The walls, too, can be 
cleansed more effectually than when they are 
frozen. One of the great secrets in the success- 
ful cultivation of this fruit is to rid the trees and 
walls of any insect pests during the winter, and 
this can readily be done as soon as the leaves 
have fallen. It should be the practice to unnail 
and liberate all growths every second year. If 
half be done each autumn the task will not be 
so great as when all are left to be done at once. 
When liberated the walls should be washed with 
strong soft-soap water to which a little sulphur 
has been added. New shreds should be used, 
which should be cut as narrow as possible. The 
stout branches should be fastened to the wall 
by pieces of golden willows, as these are much 
neater than shreds, and not so liable to cut into 
the wood as tarred twine. It is not well to 
overcrowd the shoots, as the trees would not be 


able to support all the fruit thatds set. Where 
the trees are not liberated the walls should be 
thoroughly syringed with soft-soap water after 
nailing is completed... Plums on north walls 
should next receive attention, the wood being 
washed and made clean. ‘All dead spurs should 
be removed and others cut back to two or three | 
eyes. Where trees receive due attention during 
the summer months, and the ground is light, 
there will not be over-much growth to remove, 
but where neglected and the soil is stiff, strong 
growths will have been made which are by no 
means the most useful. Having completed the 
Plums, attention should next be directed to 
Pears. Trees should be freed from scale and 
others pests, every shoot being examined to 
make sure that the shreds or ties are not defec- 
tive, for when the fruit is approaching maturity 
it is very annoying to find that some of the 
branches are broken down by its weight. By 
the time such trees are nailed the winter will be 
getting advanced, so that it will be safe to 
prune and nail Cherries on the various aspects. 
These may be followed by the Apricots, and 
finally Peaches may be taken in hand. The 
advantages of leaving these till the last are 
manifold. Not amongst the least is the 
retarding of the blooming period by keeping 
them away from the warm walls, as previously 
noticed. 

Nailing them forms an important part in the 
successful cultivation of fruit, in the south, at 
least, and those who make close observations of 
time and seasons will be able to note the differ- 
ence. between the growth of trees that are 
nailed early and those that are left loose till 
late in the season. late 





THE WINTER HELIOTROPE. 


Tus is an unruly plantas regards growth, and no 
matter what the soil, itoverrunseverything near. 





The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans). 


With afew trusses of its fragrant flowers in the 
early winter, some winter Aconites and Snow- 
drops, a very pretty table decoration may be 
obtained. It may be planted upon rough banks 
and in hedgerows, and will also be found useful 
for carpeting shrubberies where its sweetly- 
scented, pale, dingy lilac flowers may be con- 
veniently gathered. 


Chorozemas in bloom.—Several differ- 
ent forms of Chorozema are quoted in the 
various lists of this class of plants, but through 
the whole of them there runs a strong family 
likeness, so that two or three sorts will be suff. 
cient for general purposes. One of the best is 
C. Lowi, which is more bushy than in some of 
the others, while the colour of the flowers is 
particularly bright. The dark green Holly-like 
leaves also form a pleasing feature. C. cordatum, 
with lighter tinted blossoms and a much looser 
habit of growth, is also a very desirable kind, 
and for the sake of variety the yellow-flowered 
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C. flavum is worthy of a place. The last is far 
less common than the others, The little acicular-| 
leaved C. Henchmanni is very pretty and dis-| 
tinct, but it is seldom met with.—H, | 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ANNUAL ASTERS. 
Ir, fifty years ago, that now very popular, | 
varied, and beautiful garden annual, the Aster, | 
was represented by but one’ or two diverse} 
forms, now we are bewildered in our selections 
forthe garden with some thirty diverse sections, | 
as presented in seed lists, and of these some} 
two hundred assumed diverse varieties. Natu- 
rally the distinctions found in many of these} 
are infinitesimal, yet they suffice for the seed-| 
growers’ purpose. [Extensive as are these 
diverse forms, others are being constantly added, } 
because there is such a natural tendency on} 
the part of the Aster under cultivation and) 
constant reproduction from seed to break intc| 
other forms or colours. A native of China—| 
which country, because of its immense area, has) 
very diverse climatic conditions—we find that} 
in Kurope the annual Aster is half hardy, or,| 
practically, is classed with tender annuals. 
This character seems to run through the entire| 
section, and compels the culture of these flowers 
in the open ground in summer only. Annual] 
Asters are remarkably free seeders, reproducing 
their kind with great freedom in that natural 
way, and some extensive growers produce seed 
for trade purposes here with comparative 
facility and success. 

Happily seed is very cheap, and, therefore, 
well within the reach of all. Originally a sin- 
gle-petalled composite having but one ring or 
whorl of outer or guard petals, the flowers are 
now generally densely double, every floret ir 
the composite flower having developed a petal. 
Or, as in the case of the Quilled forms, the 
fluted floret, previously so short and unobtru- 
sive, has been elongated so much that now the 
centres present large dense cushions of these 
Huted petals, of solid rounded form, and iJ 
somewhat formal or stiff in appearance, they 
have some elements of beauty and find numerous 
admirers. It is worthy of note that in seec 
growing, seed from these Quilled forms is muck 
more readily obtained, the flowers also being 
much less subject to damping when seed i: 
maturing than is the case with the flat-petalled 
varieties. 

Of these few are more pleasing or present 
finer double form than does the reflexed Vic 
torias, both tall and dwarf, the equally tal 
and dwarf Chrysanthemum forms, the pretty 
Mignons, somewhat tall and so admirable fo) 
cutting, and not least the pretty ‘‘Comet ” sec 
tion, as these have longer reflexed petals, les) 
regularly placed, and consequently to many ar: 
more pleasing. ‘The full French Pony, o 
Truffaut’s section, all have flowers as incurvec 
in form as are those of the incurved Chrysan 
themum. Preference is, however, as a rul 
given to the reflexed forms as being less stif 
and more graceful. A somewhat abnorma 
kind is found in the Hedgehog Aster, the petal 
of which are pointed and twisted, but it is no 
generally liked. Form that may be re 
garded as singularly beautiful in a Dahli 
does not seem to be in high favour in an Aster 
Cocardeau, or crown - flowered forms, hav 
generally white centres margined by seme dar] 
hue. This description of colouring may ofte: 
be found in the Quilled section. Bouquet, Pom 
pone, Bedding, Diamond, and other selections 
generally dwarf and free blooming, are muc 
liked for their compact habits and intrinsi 
beauties ; but the stems are too short to enabl 
the flowers to be cut, and because of thei 
rigidity they lose one charm incidental to th 
taller ones that is found in their wavy-lik 
motion under the influence of the wind. Thi 
is an effect of singular pleasing character whe 
seen in large masses. Jew flowering plant 
admit of lifting from the open ground an 
putting into pots, even after the flowers ar 
fully open, as do Asters. Market growers ¢ 
these plants who raise from seed many thou 
sands in the spring and dibble them out int 
good soil early in the summer, some 8 inches t 
9 inches apart, lift them into pots so soon a 
each plant has well expanded several blooms} 
and send them to market. So treated the 
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will keep fresh and complete their flowers 
admirably. Plants may be in that way lifted 
from the ground and blocked thickly into 8-inch 
pots for exhibition, or for corridor or green- 
house decoration, with fine effect. Itissomuch 
better to treat Asters in this way than to grow 
them on in pots all the summer, as the 
restricted root room checks growth and tends 
to engender the production of aphis. To 
enable these flowers to produce the finest 
bloom the strain from which seed is obtained 
should be of the best, and not a cheap one. 
Seeds have to be sown in the spring, as all these 
Asters are summer flowers, but not necessarily 
all at once. As a rule, to sow under glass, 
whether in frames or greenhouses, the middle 
of April is sufficiently early. If sown in shallow 
pots, pans, or boxes, and placed where there is 
gentle heat, germination ensues in about a week, 
and in three weeks the seedling plants are strong 
enough to lift and prick out 2 inches apart in 
other pans or boxes, or into a frame near the 
glass or under handlights on a warm border. So 
cared for, growth being rapid, plants are strong 
and ready to plant out into the open ground, 
with good balls of roots and soil attached, in 
six weeks from sowing. The Aster likes well- 
manured soil, and a good amount of moisture 
prior to the bloom expanding. From that time 
they are best left unwatered, as too much 
moisture rather tends to promote damping in the 
flowers. . Where no artificial heat can be 
furnished, seed may be sown in cold greenhouses 
or frames earlier in April, as then growth is 
slower. ‘Still, if the seed be good, excellent 
growth will soon follow. Where there are neither 
frames or glass-houses, the next best course is 
to sow seed in shallow boxes, the soil being 
4 inch from the upper edges, then place them 
ina warm place under a sunny wall or fence, 
and cover up with large panes of glass. Such 
protection is very helpful in promoting good 
germination and early growth. Of course, after 
the seedlings are well formed, the glass would 
have to be removed. Asters follow well after 
bulbs for massing in beds, but they are much 
better planted in clumps of about five plants in 
beds or borders. These clumps should be of one 
variety or colour to produce a pleasing effect. 


AeA) 


Climbers for damp position ( G@. Lind- 
say).—As you say that the ground where you 
think of constructing your pergola, though 
damp, is in a very sunny position, and is of a 
good and rich nature, you should not have much 
difficulty in making a good selection of flowering 
climbers. Clematis montana would give you 
flowers in May and June, and the Wistaria is 
another very beautiful early-summer blossomer 
that isnever more charming than when garland- 
ing a pergola with its lilac flower-tassels. Cobzea 
scandens, as you suggest, is a rapid-growing 
climber, as is Lophospermum scandens, while the 
Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristolochia Sipho), with its 
large, handsome leaves, is well suited to such a 
position, although its flowers are inconspicuous. 
Crimson Rambler would doubtless succeed, as 
would evergreen and other climbing Roses. The 
Hop is a rapid grower, but sometimes shows 
mildew in the leaves, though this is often 
apparent in dry situations. The blue Passion- 
flower is a vigorous climber and one that is 
ornamental for a considerable period. The large- 
flowered Clematises of the Jackmani, lanuginosa, 
and patens sections might also be planted, as 
their flowers are very pleasing when appearing 
among the foliage of other climbing plants. The 
Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula) is a pretty 
fast-growing, summer-blooming, sweet-szented 
climber that carries on the floral display of the 
earlier-flowering Clematis montana. 


The Californian Bush Poppy (Rom- 
neya Coulteri) ( Rusticus ).—This is usually very 
impatient of root disturbance, and we have 
known several cases where the removal of plants 
from the open border to pots has resulted in the 
collapse and subsequent death of the specimens. 
In the open garden, especially in cold localities, 
it should be given the protection of a wall. In 
the winter a heavy mulch of Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
coal-ashes, or, better still, Pine-needles should 

reserve the roots safely through the winter. 
f great care be taken to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, root disturbance in repotting, fine speci- 
mens may be grown in large pots or tubs, placed 
in the open garden during the summer, and 


brought into a cool-house in the winter. During 
the latter season the plant requires but little 


water, but when making strong growth and| 


flowering it is benefited by a copious supply of 
moisture. If your specimen recovers fromitsshift 
you may plant it out in May, or you may shift it 
into a larger-sized receptacle, but you must 
remember that every removal entails a certain 
amount of risk. 


CROCUSES IN THE GRASS. 
WE have on more than one occasion referred to 
the beauty of bulbous flowers when naturalised 
in the Grass, and our illustration represents 
Crocuses well established under and around a 
tree. Such amass of flowers is very bright in 
the spring, when, too, the Snowdrop and the 
early Daffodils are in bloom. 
late even now to plant, and, when opportunities 


It is not too! 


| situations, the shrubby Spireeas—S. arizfolia, 
S. flagelliformis, and 8. Lindleyana. If the soil 
is deep Christmas Roses should do well in the 
bordér described, as should herbaceous Pzonies. 
Lilies of the Valley should also succeed and 
Solomon’s Seal, while the Flag Irises often are 
satisfactory in a similar position, as are Mont- 


bretias, Campanula grandis and its white 
variety, Liychnis chalcedonica, Aquilegias, 
Poppies, both the Giant Oriental and the 
Yellow Welsh (Meconopsis cambrica). Lilies 


should be well suited by the situation, and if 
peat-soil is at hand the Swamp Lilies L. parda- 
linum, L. superbum, and L. canadense could be 
grown in addition to the ordinary garden 
species. 

Lilium macranthum (2. W.).—The 
bulb you send as that of Lilium macranthum is 
probably that of L. speciosum macranthum. 
There is no Lilium macranthum. It bears 
flowers of a deep rose shade. 
The bulb is scarcely one of 
flowering size, but it might 














throw up a flower-stem. 
These bulbs should be 
potted at once ina compost 
of fibrous loam and peat or 
leaf-mould, with a liberal 
addition of silver-sand. It 
is a good plan to place a 
piece of perforated zinc 
over the hole in the pot, as 
this prevents the entrance 
of worms, which choke the 
drainage and are generally 
prejudicial to the health of 
the bulbs. Over the zinc a 
concave crock should be 
placed, and the drainage 
completed with some good- 
sized pieces of charcoal, 
small chips of which may 
be added to the compost, 
which they tend to keep 
in a sweet condition. Over 
the drainage some coarse 
Moss should be laid and 
given a sprinkling of soot, 
the Moss preventing the 
drainage getting choked, 
while the latter acts as a 
stimulant upon the roots 
when they push downward. 
In potting, the soil should 
be neither wet nor dry, but 
fairly moist, being damp 
enough to retain its form 
when squeezed in the hand 
and laid on the potting- 
bench, yet not sufficiently 
so to wet the hand. The 








Crocuses in the Grass. 


are afforded, this way of growing bulbous) 


flowers is charming. 





Climbers for north wooden fence 
(Similar).—A fence with northern exposure is 


certainly not the best position for flowering | 
climbers, Passiflora ccerulea being the one most | 
The Vir- 


likely to succeed in such a situation. 
ginian Creepers, however, should do well, A. 
hederacea being more suited to a batten fence 
than the closer-growing A. Veitchi. Cratzgus 
Pyracantha and Cotoneaster microphylla should 
also grow, but would, doubtless, not flower and 
fruit so abundantly as if they were planted in a 
sunnier site. Thefollowingisa list of good flower- 
ing shrubs: Lilacs, which are really Syringas, 
the Mexican Orange-flower (Choisya ternata), 
Syringas (Philadelphus) in variety, Flowering 
Currants (Ribes sanguineum, R. aureum, and 
R. speciosum), double Deutzia, Guelder Rose 
(Viburnum Opulus and V. plicatum), the Daisy- 
bush, Olearia Haasti, Escallonia macrantha, the 
Orange-ball-tree (Buddlea globosa), Weigela, 


the Venetian Sumach (Rhus Cotinus), White | 


Broom (Genista precox), the Yellow Broom, and 
the variegated G. Andreanus, Veronica Traversi, 
the Snowy Mespilus (Amelanchier), Bladder-nut 
(Staphylea), Berberis Darwini, Prunus Pissardi, 
Kerria japonica, Rhodotypos kerrioides, Moun- 
tain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), Rhododendronsand 
Ghent Azaleas in peaty-soil, the Snowdrop-tree 
(Halesia), Forsythias, and, for 


fairly damp | 


bulbs should be planted 

so that the tops of the 

scales are just covered by 

the soil, and it is a good 
plan to surround each bulb with silver-sand. 
The pots should not be absolutely filled with 
soil, but a space of at least an inch be left 
between the surface of the soil and the 
rims of the pots, which may be filled up 
with rich compost later on when the bulbs 
are in strong growth. As soon as the bulbs 
are potted, the pots should be placed in a 
cold frame and covered with Cocoa-nut-fibre to 
ja depth of from 4 inches to 6inches. Here 
they will remain in an equable temperature 
through the winter, and in the spring 
will commence to push up their growth. 
As soon as they make a start, the Cocoa- 
nut-fibre should be removed from above the 
|pots, the soil in which, now that it is 
| bare of covering, will need attention lest it gets 
tuo dry. The plants may be allowed to remain 
in the frame, which should be well ventilated 
and left wide open in genial weather until they 
have made good growth, when the top-dressing 
of rich compost already alluded to may be given. 
Frequent applications uf weak liquid fertilisers 
are beneficial when the plants are forming their 
flower-buds, before which time they may be re- 
moved from the frames and brought into a cool- 
house. It is not, of course, absolutely necessary 
that the pots, when planted, should be placed in 
a frame, though, if such convenience be present, 
it is the best and handiest accommodation that 
can be provided, cellars, outhouses, or store- 
rooms being utilisable for the purpose. Neither 
is it a sine gud non that Cocoa-nut-fibre be used 
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for the mulching material, though it is the| gated from cuttings, by division, and from seed, 


lightest and cleanest covering that can be pro- 
cured, ashes being admissible for the same 
purpose. Wherever the pots are placed during 
the winter, a sharp look-out must be kept in the 
spring in order that they may be removed to 
the light as soon as signs of growth are 
apparent. 

Planting narrow border (Beaurre- 
pean).—You must, of course, at once deeply 
dig and enrich the long narrow strip of light | 
soil from which you have just uprooted the | 
3racken if you wish anything to succeed in it. 
As at the back of this narrow border you havea 


and can be recommended for all gardens where 
there is a quantity of small beds.—E. 


AraliaSieboldiinflowerinScotland. 
|—I have a very fine plant of Aralia Sieboldi 
in bloom in the garden at present, and am send- 
ing you a photograph taken on Nov. 20th, 
as it may interest your readers to know that it 
is hardy in Scotland. The plant is about 8 feet 
high and broad in proportion. I put it out six 
years ago, when it was too large to be of use in 
the house, and it has been out ever since. We 
have had very severe frost and some snow since 





high brick building, you should use some 
means of covering this unsightly expanse of 
bare wall. Why not plant Wistaria sinensis _ 
against it, which, if you gave a rich root-run | 
and attended to liberally in the matter of | 
watering, should soon begin to conceal its | 
barrenness ? For flowering-plants in the narrow | 
border you might use hybrid Alstrcemerias, | 
Gaillardias, Coreopsis grandiflora, Lpchesg 
chaleedonica, white Pinks, the annuals Linum 
grandiflorum coccineum and Blue 
Cornflowers, Campanulas of sorts, 
the taller C. grandis and C. per- 
sicifolia in their various forms 
for the middle of the border ; 
and the dwarfer C. czspitosa and 
C. carpatica in variety for the 
more forward positions; while 
the scarlet Oriental Poppies and 
Doronicum plantagineum excel- 
sum Harpur-Crewe would give 
brilliant colour effects in red and 
gold. 
Rhododendron jasmini- 
florum carminatum. — Of 
the numerous hybrid Rhododen- 
drons belonging to the Javanese 
section this is an especial favour- 
ite of mine, possessing as it does 
many desirable qualities. It isa 
hybrid between two of the 
original species—viz., R. jasmini- 
florum and R. javanicum, with 
white and orange flowers respec- 
tively. R. jasminiflorum is natu- | 
rally of a free, branching habit, 
with small, deep green leaves, 
while R. javanicum is very apt to 
run up spare and tall. The newer 
form partakes very much of the 
habit of R. jasminiflorum, but 
it is rather more vigorous, while 
the flowers are in shape much 
like those of that kind. In colour, 
however, it differs widely from 
either, the blossoms being of a 
rich carmine tint, with the ex- 
terior of the tube somewhat 
paler. It is very free flowering, | 
and a plant of it in London has, 
despite the dull, foggy weather, 
been blooming for some time, and 
every new shoot terminates in a 
flower-bud. Some of the brightly- 
tinted forms have a tendency to 
run up tall and thin, but it is 
not the case with this variety. 
It is by no means a novelty. 
Begonia semperflorens. — All soils 
and situations are not suitable to the outdoor 
cultivation of Tuberous Begonias; the plants 
seem to barely exist, instead of making the free, 
vigorous growth that is indispensable towards a 
good display, and for this reason the semper- 
florens type is very acceptable, as being in- 
variably thoroughly at home and helping to 
make bright and attractive beds. Some years 
ago the small-flowered tuberous B. Worthiana 
was a first-rate outdoor summer plant. It was, 
however, one of the first to succumb to the 
Begonia disease, and for the last six or seven 
years I have been unable to do anything with 
it. Certainly the different forms of semper- 
florens do not attain to the dimensions of the 
more vigorous of the tuberous section, and are 
consequently more adapted for smaller beds. 
Given, however, sufficient room to develop, 
they grow into nice bushy plants some 12 inches 
to 15 inches in height, the different shades of 
flowers showing to great advantage against the 
highly-coloured foliage. They are seen at their 
best on a dwarf carpet of Mesembryanthemum, 
Manglesi Geranium pegged and kept close, or 
dwarf Ageratum. They are very easily propa- 
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I took the photograph, but the flowers merely 
droop a little. The plant looks quite happy.— 
J. H. M. Srrewart, Bargaly, Palnure, Scot- 
land. 





THE WHITE PASSION-FLOWER 
CONSTANCE ELLIOT. 


Tus beautiful climber is sufficiently hardy to 
do well in the open air in Devonshire and on 
the south coast, and, in fact, may be grown all 






e Passion-flower (Passiflora Constance Elliot) in a vase. 
photograph by Mrs. Richmond, Lustleigh, S. Devon. 


over Britain if protected with a Riga-mat 
during the coldest part of the winter. For a 
cool greenhouse or a glass porch without fire- 
heat few plants can excel it in beauty, especi- 
ally where it is planted out, and allowed a 
free root-run with good soil, and a yearly mulch 
of old hot-bed stuff. It blooms persistently, 
producing long trails of its elegant pure white 
flowers, which open in succession all the later 
summer months until the sharp frosts arrive, 
so that it may be depended upon for blooms 
during the late autumn. Young plants, which 
should be put in during November, giving them 
a warm, sheltered corner, should have the pro- 
tection of a mulch of manure over their roots, 
and the soil should be well dug and enriched 
before they are planted. It is also desirable to 
cover them during severe weather with a mat 
(even in the south) while the plants are young. 


I. L. R. 


[We reviewed the whole family in GARDENING, 
Noy. 19 last.—Ep.] 





Sparmannia africana.—The pretty 
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house-plant are always welcome. It thrives in 
any fairly moist greenhouse. Cuttings of young 
wood form a ready means of propagation, and 
as soon as these are struck they should be 
potted very firmly in good loamy soil and 
pinched once or twice in the younger stages to 
induce a bushy habit. There is not everywhere 
room to grow this into the fine specimen plants 
that show best the beauty of the species, but 
even neat little bushes with a few bunches of 
flower on each are remarkably pretty.—H. 








BEGONIA PRINCESS BEATRICE AND 
WHITE LOBELIA. 


Many of the half-shrubby Begonias have much 
to recommend them. The little trouble entailed 
in keeping the stock over the winter is one of 
their greatest recommendations. Added to this 
is theirfreedom. I fail to see how any plant can 
bloom more freely than this Begonia. As soon 
as it has made a shoot it is full of blossom. Asa 





plant for using in the open garden in summer 
nothing can be more beautiful. 
Used in big patches at the front 
of a hardy-plant border it has a 
good effect. When used in beds 
either alone or as a groundwork, 
where other big things such as 
Dwarf Cannasare groupedamongst 


recommended. This 





bed with a broad band of white 
Lobelia round it, and a few good- 
sized plants of white Fuchsias 
dotted amongst the Begonias to 





charming bed which will continue 
till destroyed by frost. 

One of the chief features of this 
type of bedding is there is no 
pegging down or the need of 
stakes and tying, as from the 
time they are planted till the 
end of the season they go on 
without trouble beyond watering 
in dry weather; and this is a 
most important thing in growing 
both of these plants to obtain the 
best results. Should the soil be 
poor it is advisable to water 
occasionally with liquid-manure. 

There are two ways of raising 
a stock of this Begonia and 
Lobelia—namely, by cutting and 
seed. If seed is sown the plants 
are not uniform in growth the 
first season. This being so I 
resort either to division or cut- 
ting. The Begonias are taken 
up just before severe frost occurs 
and placed thickly together in 
boxes without cutting down their 
foliage, as by so doing they 
break better. In spring take and 
pull them to pieces, planting 
again in boxes in good soil, and 
placing them in a warm-pit or 
frame. When established, they 
are removed to a cold-frame to 
| harden off. Should more stock be needed, the 
young shoots are put in as cuttings in a warm- 
frame, taking care an eye is left, as that will 
make growth instead of bloom. The Lobelias 
we keep over and strike cuttings in spring. 
Another simple method of raising Begonias 
is to pull them in spring to pieces or 
put in cuttings on a spent hot-bed with 
good soil on it, keeping close till established, 
when they can be hardened off and removed 
to the position they are to beautify. Being 
fibrous-rooted they remove as well as if from 
pots. Those who wish to begin the culture of 
these should obtain seed and s»w in spring, as 
plants are quickly produced. 





| 
| 


| 
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JOHN CROOK. 





The Evergreen Oak as a town tree. 
—While in Exeter lately I noticed many 
excellent specimens of Evergreen Oak that are 
growing in some parts of the town. They are 
trees with long stems, finely developed heads 
with a luxuriance of dark green foliage, which 
was displayed to great advantage, and gave 





their positions an agreeably furnished and 


flowers produced at all seasons by this old green- | exceedingly pleasing appearance. —M. 


them, they are to be strongly | 
season [ | 
have used it in the centre of a | 





| 
| 





relieve them, and this has made a | 











| the Judas-tree, but in this instance it 





| an Apple or Quince-tree, and it is 


| deciduous 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


JUDAS-TREE (CERCIS SILIQUASTRUM). 


AttHoucH of somewhat irregular and ungainly 
growth, yet the handsome flowers and foliage 
render this one of the most valuable of early- 
flowering trees. Within a radius of a dozen 
miles of London are many handsome specimens 
of this tree, several that have come under my 
notice recently having attained to almost 
perfect development, as is well exemplified in 
their great size, perfection of blooming, and 
wealth of flowers produced. 
colour the leaves of the Judas-tree are distinct 
from those of almost any other, they being of a 
bluish-green above and of a deep emerald or 
Grass-green on the under sides; while the 
flowers, which are of a bright purplish-pink 
and clustered along the branches, have 
a most attractive appearance during 
May and early June. They are pro- 
duced before the leaves, and so look 
all the more conspicuous. 

There are many places suitable for 
growing the Judas-tree, it being by 
no means particular about the class of 
soilin which it is planted ; while for 
even tolerably shady or exposed sites 
it would seem to be well suited. 
Generally speaking, the growth is 
slow, and, as is usually the case in the 
majority of trees, somewhat contorted 
or zigzag in formation ; but this does 
not in any way detract from its 
beauty, and when in full foliage it is 
about as ornamental a low-growing 
tree as could well be desired. That 
it bears a great amount of shade and 
almost absolute want of sun with 
impunity I am able to vouch for, as 
our largest and best flowering speci- 
mens are growing beneath the dense 
summer shade of 90 feet high Oaks, 
In the churchyard, or rather in a 
garden adjoining it, at Hayes, Kent, 
there is a very beautiful specimen of 


is not planted in a sunless site, 
although tolerably well sheltered with 
surrounding tall-growing trees. When 
I last saw it the branches were liter- 
ally covered with flowers, and which 
owing to their depth of colour were 
visible for a considerable length away 
from the village side. I am sure that 
many a lover of flowers pauses on 
passing this tree when in flower, and 
wonders quietly to what family it 
belongs. 

The flowers, in colour and method 
of arrangement, are an exact counter- 
part of our common garden Mezereon. 
When old, the Judas-tree has a flat 
and somewhat round-headed appear- 
ance, somewhat after the manner of 


always of pleasing contour, whether 
when in full foliage or during its 
season. For planting 
amongst choice trees and shrubs, this 
Cercis is of undoubted value, and it 
associates admirably with such sub- 





| jects as the Manna Ash (Fraxinus 


Grnus), Azaleas, Laburnums, Lilacs, 
and not a few other of our early 
summer-flowering plants. It is scarce 
at present, but with a growing desire 
for the more ornamental and uncommon trees 


| and shrubs it will not be long before so deserving 


trees as this, the Manna Ash, Indian Bean 
(Catalpa), and dozens of other neglected trees of 
small growth will find their way into our parks 
and gardens. 

About soil for the Judas-tree I 
nothing, for it certainly requires no speciality 
in that way ; but we have it doing best in light 
vegetable soil, overlying a great depth of 
gravel. 

There is a white-flowered form, but I know 
nothing of it. A. 


Golden-leaved shrubs.—Golden Elder 
retains the rich tints of its foliage till the end 
of the season. We have two totally distinct 
classes of shrubs with yellow foliage—firstly, 
those which are in their attractive stage soon 


may say 


| after their leaves develop and by midsummer 


Both in shape and | 


a“ 
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have lost a good deal of their richness of 
colouring, and, secondly, those whose foliage 
when first expanded is a kind of yellowish- 
green, which tint gradually becomes more 
golden, till by July the entire plant will be of 
a rich deep yellow hue—that is, if it is in a 
position well exposed to the sun, as a good deal 
of the depth of colouring will depend upon this. 
Among the most prominent in the first group 
are Philadelphus coronarius aureus, Ribes alpi- 
num pumilum aureum, and Spirzea opulifolia 
aurea. These three have at one time or another 
| attracted a considerable share of attention, and 
|in the first half of the season they are decidedly 
attractive, but lose a good deal of their beauty 
as the summer advances. On the other hand, 
the Elders, Cornus Spathi, Catalpa aurea, and 
Weigela Looymansi aurea become much deeper 





The Judas-tree in flower. 


in colour, and are at their best in July and 
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the best, Barbarossa wanting a good deal of heat 
to bring it out, which the claret-coloured Vine 
never does. A study of the Vines for the fine 
colour of their leaves is well worth making, and 
we think that the kinds of Ampelopsis, which 
are so popular, have not such a high degree of 
beauty as the true Vines, as in some cold places 
they do not colour so well and are never so fine 
in colour as the true Vines.—/%eld. 





BULBS IN POTS. 


THE best compost for Hyacinths (and all other 
bulbs will do well in it) is 

Goop LOAM, rather more than one-half, and 
the remainder made up of old mellow cow- 
manure, half mould and sand, the whole to be 
thoroughly mixed and blended together. Five- 
inch pots are large enough for single bulbs of 
the ordinary Hyacinths for early forc- 
ing; later on 6-inch pots may be used 
when very fine spikes are required. 
Sometimes several bulbs are planted 
together in larger pots to create masses 
of blossom for the conservatory or for 
cutting purposes, but the best spikes 
are generally obtained where a single 
good bulb has a pot of suitable size to 
itself. The pots must be clean, and if 
new soak them for a couple of hours in 
water, but let them stand to get dry 
before being used. In potting Hya- 
cinths cut off all small offsets if any 
are showing on the sides of the bulbs. 
Drain the pots well, as the plants when 
in growth will require a good deal of 
water. Fill the pot full of soil, place a 
little eand in the centre, and press 
each bulb firmly down therein, leaving 
the tops about half an inch or so 
above the surface. The bulb fits into 
its right position better when potted in 
this way than if the soil is made firm 
beneath before planting. After pot- 
ting, place on a coal-ash bed in the 
open air, give a good soaking of water 
to settle the soil, and in the course of 
a day or two cover over the pots 
6 inches deep with ashes, and leave in 
the ash-bed till the pots are pretty 
well filled with roots, which will be in 
about five or six weeks’ time. When 
taken out for forcing it will be better 
not to place them in a warm-house at 
first, nor yet into a strong light, but 
to set them in a cool-pit or house for 
a week or so, and then push them on 
in heat. There will be nothing lost by 
this preparatory treatment. Single 
Hyacinths are best for glasses, and 
when started keep them in a cool, 
rather dark place for a month or six 
weeks to enable the roots to get well 














August provided they are in the full sun and not 
too much dried up, as when this is the case red- 
spider is apt to attack the foliage and quickly 
disfigure it. The Weigela is particularly subject 
to this insect pest.—T. 
Handsome Vines.—The tempests of the 
past week have soon cleared many of our fine 
leaved trees—Cockspur Thorn, Snowy Mespilus, 
| and also the native trees of any beauty of colour ; 

but those that seem to go on more and more in 

beauty are some of the Vines. Last week we 
| spoke of the Vines of Japan, which are splendid ; 
| but we find that their very large leaves are apt 
| to be carried away by the storm, when some of 
the old varieties of the Asiatic group resist a 
| little longer, and are very beautiful in colour, 
|such as the common claret-coloured Vine of 
France. The thing is to find those that are high 
‘and fine in colour. Alnwick, Gros Colman, 





Engraved from a photograp by 
E£. Broughton, The Embankment, Bedfora. 





Miller’s Burgundy, and Barbarossa are among | 


in advance of the top growth. In order- 
ing Hyacinths for forcing it is best to 
have a large proportion of kinds that 
produce single flowers, as they come 
on early. better than the double- 
blossomed sorts. Other bulbs which 
are adapted for forcing, and which 
may be potted at the same time, are 
Tuuips of various kinds and Narcissi 
or Daffodils in variety. When merely 
required for cutting, the bulbs may be 
planted thickly in boxes, set in the 
open air, and covered with ashes or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre till the roots are well 
at work, and then moved into a gentle 
warmth, increasing the temperature lateron. A 
lot of useful flowers may easily be produced by 
lifting the common Trumpet and other Daffodils 
from the garden, placing them in boxes of soil, 
and bringing them on in heat. Those who have 
plenty of Daffodils in their gardens may utilise 
some of them in this way, planting them out 
again when ripened off. MHalf-a-dozen Tulip 
bulbs may be placed in a 5-inch pot, but three 
Daffodils will be enough for the same sized pot. 
The Crocus and Snowdrop are very pretty in 
pots and vases, but they will not bear much 
heat. They may be potted now, or shortly be 
placed in the ash-bed with the other bulbs, 
and afterwards be brought on very gently 
in a cool-house. They will come on well 
in an orchard-house, or they may be plunged in 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre up to the rims of the 
pots in a cold-frame. The Siberian Squill (Scilla 
sibirica) forces easily, and if potted during 
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October the bulbs will flower in January or 
February, and their blue blossoms will be very 
attractive on the front shelf of the greenhouse, 
or ina small vase on the drawing-room table. 
To be effective the bulbs must be planted 
but they may be purchased very 
cheaply. The Bermuda Lily (Lilium longifolium 
g. Pot now 
in light rich soil, covering the bulbs about 
Place them in a cool-house for a 
time, and when the roots have become active 
move to a warmer house ; 50 degs. to 55 degs. is 
quite high enough night temperature. The old- 
candidum) 
succeeds well in pots, though it will not bear 
much forcing, and so will several forms of the 
Martagon Lily, and when brought out in a 
greenhouse temperature theyare very interesting 
for the conservatory. Other bulbs which should 


thickly, 
Harrisi) is the best Lily for forcing. 
3 inches deep. 
fashioned 


White Lily (Lilium 


be potted now are the Tuberose and the Freesia. 
Pot the Tuberoses singly in 5-inch pots, and 


plunge in Cocoa-nut-fibre in a pit or house. They 


will require but little water till the growth 
appears above the fibre. 
house as soon as the flower-spikes appear. The 
bulbs of Freesias are small, and should, to make 
an effective mass, be planted somewhat thickly, 
six to nine bulbs in a 5-inch pot. They may be 
placed with the Tuberoses till the growth 
appears, then moved to a warm greenhouse and 
kept well supplied with water. The Freesias 
should be very popular, the flowers being excel- 
lent for cutting, and with proper treatment the 
bulbs will flower year after year. Hes 








THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Improving clay soils (Clapham). — 
Having had considerable experience with large 
kitchen gardens composed of soil of this nature, 
I can fully sympathise with your correspondent 
(see page 029). If the soil is already drained, 
and the following simple method is adopted, 
it can be much improved, and made _pro- 
ductive. I have been able during the last fifty 
years to grow excellent crops of high-class fruit 
and vegetables on stiff clay loams finer than I 
ever could on lighter soils. The method is 
this. Leta good dressing of horse-manure, fresh 
from the stable, and containing a goodly 
quantity of the strawy litter with the drop- 
pings, be wheeled on the ground, and also any 
of the following materials, or all of them if 
procurable: charred vegetable refuse, good 
sandy soil, road-sweepings containing horse- 
droppings, burat or rather charred clay. If 
this is burnt hard it does not amalgamate 
kindly with the soil to which it is applied. 
Oxk or Beech leaf-mould is also excellent. The 
soil should now be thoroughly trenched two 
spits deep, keeping the bottom spit still below, 
and be dug in thin spits, and the manure and 
other materials be thoroughly mixed with the 
soil to the full depth it is trenched. As the 
work proceeds a little fresh lime may be spread 
on the surface of the soil and allowed to remain 
there throughout the winter. Do not ridge the 
surface, but leave it flat and rough, and do not 
tread on the soil during the winter, especially 
during wet weather. About the endof February 
or first week in March choose a fine day and 
loosen the surface of the soil for a few inches in 
depth, but do not turn it over; the main thing 
is to keep the surface of the soil that has been 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere through- 
out the winter still on the surface. After a day 
or two, when the weather is fine and dry, rake 
the soil over, removing any roughness that is 
present. The soil will then be thoroughly dis- 
integrated to the depth the frost, etc., has 
penetrated it, and will be in a suitable con- 
dition for the tenderest seed or plant. The 
present time is most suitable for the work, but 
let it be done only in fine weather. If this plan 
is carefully carried out the texture of clay soil 
becomes completely changed, and can be worked 
with comparative ease. To prevent baking and 
cracking during hot, dry weather, let the sur- 
face be kept open by frequent hoeings or slightly 
pricked over with a digging-fork.—H. Exuis. 

Tomatoes,—Kindly give me your opinion about this 
Tomato, grown in a cool-house. ' The temperature at its 
highest for the last 4 weeks or so was 44 degs., but mostly 
40 degs. This morning when I cut this one it was 37 degs. 


I have been told it is an exception to have one so good and 


ais at this time of year in the temperature stated.—E. S. 
LATR, 


A very fine fruit, showing careful culture, 


Move into a warmer 






















OROHIDS. 


PLEIONES. 


As Pleiones go out of flower, they will immedi- 
ately commence to grow, therefore, such as 
require repotting should be attended to at once, 
for the new roots will already be pushing out, 
and the sooner they have fresh compost to run 
into the more readily they will be established, 
and the roots receive less injury than if the 
operation is delayed. Turn the plants out of 
their pots and remove the greater part of the 
old soil from the roots, repot them in a compost 
consisting of equal proportions of peat, loam, 
and Sphagnum Moss, with a sprinking of coarse 
silver-sand, mixing the whole well together. It 
is quite immaterial whether shallow pars or 
pots are used, but where stage room is limited, 
pans are the most convenient, as they are easily 
suspended close to the roof over the pathway. 
In either case, whether pans or pots are pre- 
ferred, they should be thoroughly well-drained, 
for the plants being fond of large quantities of 
water when they are infull growth, itis necessary 
that the water should pass freely away. After 
repotting, place the plants in the lightest posi- 
tion available, either in the Cattleya or inter- 
mediate house. Afford no water for a week or 
two, then as the growths start away give them 











Pleiones in flower 


a little water, afterwards, when the growths are 
somewhat advanced, the quantity must be con- 
siderably increased. When thoroughly re-estab- 
lished, an alternate watering with weak liquid- 
cow-manure will assist growth and favour the 
production of strong flowering bulbs. The 
following kinds should be grown in every 
collection: P. maculata, P. concolor, P. Lage- 
naria, and P. Wallichiana. The cooler-growing 
kinds, as P. humilis and P. Hookeriana, should 
be grown in the Odontoglossum-house ; their 
flowering season is early spring, after which 
they may be repotted as advised for the warmer 
varieties. Wise ube 





ONCIDIUM VARICOSUM. 


THE large showy lip and the pretty disposition 
of the blossoms make this one of the finest of 
all Oncidiums for grouping, the flat shape of 
the branchlets doing away with all possibility 
of a formal or stiff arrangement. It is a popu- 
lar plant by reason of this and the fact that the 
flowers last long in good order and are useful 
for cutting. To grow O. varicosum well a good 
deal of care is necessary, the large brancaing 
spikes taking away a lot of nutriment from the 
rather small pseudo-bulbs. These latter are 
seldom above 4 inches in height, and each bears 
a pair of deep green leaves. In many cases 
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and many scores of the bright and tellir 
flowers. It is obvious that such a plant wi 
not long be satisfactory if treated as a pw 
epiphyte ; in fact, it needs much more feedir 
than most in the genus. Equal parts of pea 
fibre, free of all earth and sand, and clea 
Sphagnum Moss do well for compost, and — 
is very important that this is seen to at lea 
once in two years, for if the roots have ne 
plenty of fresh, sweet material to take to, the 
cannot carry the requisite nutriment to th 
bulbs. There is no need to repot or re-baskel 
for until the plants grow out of these the ne 
compost may be given in the form of. surfae 
dressings when the plants are beginning t 
grow. When it becomes necessary to repot, le 
it be done thoroughly, clearing away every bi 
of spent compost and dead roots without dis 
turbing any chance ones that may be clingin 
to pieces of charcoal or crocks in the ol 
compost. ‘Trivial as these bits of roots seem 
they help materially to re-establish the plants 
Keep the base of the plant an inch or mor 
above the rim of the pot or basket, affor) 
thorough drainage, and make the new materia 
very firm. The best place to grow O. varico| 
sum in is a light and airy position in the cooles 
part of the Cattleya-house, suspending it fron 
the roof if convenient in order to ensure th 


it 





|light reaching every part of the plant. Th 








the pseudo-bulb produces a couple of spikes 
































































roots must be well waterec| 
as long as they and the 
growth are active, and th 
best-rooted plants, of course 
need the most moisture. A 
difference in the habit of thi 
plants as to flowering wil 
be noted when many ar 
grown ; some throw up }/ 
spike with the advancing 
growths, while others flowei 
as soon as the pseudo-bulb, 
are finished. Fer this reasoi 
no very definite instruction) 
can be given as to waterin; 
at this season. One thing i 
very important, and that i) 
not.to allow weak or badly 
established plants to furthe 
weaken themselves by per 
fecting and carrying larg 
panicles of flower. Only 
day or two since in a loca 
nursery I noticed a batch o} 
plants that were literally 
flowering themselves t¢ 
death. On mentioning it tc 
the grower of the plants, he 
said they were required foi 
a group at the Chrysanthe 
mum show, so the plants 
were actually being killec 
for the sake of the flowers, 
Of course this can only 
happen with badly-grow: 
plants, so I may, perhaps 
be excused for calling the 
; attention of amateurs to the 
importance of keeping their specimens healthy 
by the requisite addition of compost mentionec 
above and the careful carrying out of all cultura 
operations. Healthy plants can stand a fail 
amount of drying in winter, and the rest thus 
obtained is beneficial to them. During the time 
they are in flower and until signs of growth ar¢ 
again apparent the plants are quite safe, and, ir 
fact, best, in a house the night temperature 0} 
which seldom exceeds 50 degs. They are not s¢ 
likely here to be troubled with insects, and es 
pecially a soft brownish scale that fastens itselll 
on the under side of the leaves. Sponging with 
warm soapy water is best for dirty plants, but 
they may be kept clean by lightly sprinkling 
them with clear, soft water while growing and 
keeping up a moist atmosphere. There are oné 
or two varieties of O. varicosum, that known as 
Rogersi being one of the finest and most 
popular. It is a native of Brazil, and was 
introduced in 1850, R.@ 








Bouvardia corymbiflora Humboldt, 
—For some unexplained cause this well-known 
plant is almost universally referred to in plan 
listsas B, Humboldticorymbiflora, thereby rover 
sing its specific rank. Why this is so is not at 
all clear, as by a moment’s thought the specific 
title is at once obvious. Asan autumn-flower- 
ing plant it is of especial value, being not only 








of culture. 


of easy culture, there is no reason why long 


‘quite easy to make capital flowering plants in 


‘drained. The soil, too, must be of a good open 
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free in growth, but decidedly vigorous and easy 
As an early autumn-flowering 
plant, however, it is,worthy of note, and, being 


sprays of it should not 
gardens during the early autumn months. 


be abundant in private 
It is 


six or seven months, and where very early 
euttings are obtainable, handsome bushes with 
ten or a dozen stems may be grown. For early 


work, however, this kind is best as a pot plant. 


The plant is of erect growth and attains to fully 
2k feet or 3 feet high when well grown, with a 
terminal corymb of pure white blossoms. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HARDY PLANTS FLOWERING IN 
NOVEMBER. 


Srr,—Referring to some recent correspondence 
in your esteemed journal anent. the mildness of 
the season, I think it may interest you to know 
that on 14th inst. in the Castle Grounds at 
Reigate thirty-six different plants were seen in 
bloom. This is the more noteworthy as these 

ounds are somewhat exposed, and are con- 
siderably above the level of Reigate town, 
which, in its turn (at the White Hart) is, I 
believe, on a level with the dome of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. I enclose a list of the plants 
referred to— 

Chrysanthemum Mignonette 

Rose Nasturtium 

Dahlia Scabious (white) 
Sweet William Phlox, perennial 
Rudbeckia Phlox Drummond 
Summer Chrysanthemum Polyanthus 

Stock Verbena 

Hollyhock Pentstemon 
Marigold (French) Petunia 

Marigold (common) Marguerite 

Anemone japonica Salpiglossis 

Blue Salvia Poppy 

Snapdragon Kerria japonica 
Gaillardia Carnation 

Zinnia Sweet Sultan (white) 
Blue Cornflower Lobelia 

Cornflower, perennial Everlasting 

Tobacco Campanula 
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GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIANDS. 


Diseased Apple-trees (J. C.).—Your 
Apple-trees are attacked both by canker and 
American-blight. The former there is no cure 
for, unless you were able to prevent the roots 
getting into unsuitable soil. The American- 
blight can be got rid of by perseverance and 
theuseofinsecticides. For application during the 
winter months, the following mixture is as good 
asany. Place llb. of caustic soda in a bucket 
of water, add 31b. of carbonate of potash. Stir 
it, and when all is thoroughly dissolved, add 
water to make 10 gallons. Then add 10 oz. of 
soft-soap, dissolved in a little hot water, mix 
thoroughly, and it is ready for use. This mix- 
ture is a very caustic one, and care should be 
taken not to get any of it on one’s hands or 
clothes. The affected parts may be scrubbed 
with paraffin emulsion and a stiffish brush. As 
these insects sometimes attack the roots that 
are near the surface, also the ground should be 
removed from round the stem. If the roots are 
infested, they should be treated with the 
paraffin emulsion mixture.—G. 8S. 8. 

Pelargonium leaves (H. 7'.).—The leaves are 
attacked by a fungus which, in its present condition, 
Iam sorry to say, I cannot name. Spray the leaves on 


both sides with ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture,” and pick off and 
burn any that are very badly attacked.—G. S. 8. 





Luculia gratissima.—Where the occu- 
pants of the greenhouse are confined altogether 
to pots, it seems useless to expect a thriving 
specimen of this Luculia, but if it is planted out 
under similar conditions to those that are so 
successful in the case of the Camellia, then it may 
justly be claimed for it that it is one of the finest 
winter-flowering shrubs we have. It does not 
bloom at all freely when small, but as a bush 
from 6 feet to 10 feet high it will at this season 
of the year be studded with large Hydrangea- 
like heads of beautiful pink, deliciously fra- 
grant blossoms. Like the Camellias, this 
Luculia needs liberal watering and syringing 
during the growing season, hence the bed in 
which it is planted should be thoroughly well- 


nature, say two-thirds turfy*loam to one-third 
of fibrous peat, with a liberal admixture of 
silver-sand and nodules® of charcoal. 
flowering it should be pruned back and in the 
spring encouraged to grow away freely.—T. 







THE accompanying illustration shows ‘well the 
suitability of the officinalis section of herba- 
ceous Ponies for planting in Grass, or else- 
where where the plants have to share their | 
quarters with other things. 
single plant, which has occupied its present 
position for several years and which invariably 
flowers well. 
spring, and there were about a score of flowers 
and buds on the plant at that time. 
the same Peony might have been chosen for the 
purpose, as some of these were at the same 
time in full bloom and quite gorgeous, but it 
was thought best to show clearly what an in- 
dividual plant will do under the circumstances. 
Some years ago it was decided to try and intro- 
duce some bits of colour at various points of 
vantage on a grassy slope, where they could be 
seen from a distance across the intervening 
water, and this double form of the old crimson 
Peony was chosen, among others, and has well 
justified the choice. 
plant has to fight its way with indigenous vege- 
tation, but it was originally catered for.by 









the other day to an Apple-tree in bloom, the flowers being 
well developed.—A. TAYLOR. 


After 


PAZXONIES IN GRASS. 


It. represents a 


The photograph was taken last 


Groups of 


It will be seen that the 





ROSHS. 

Roses for border (/. Y. W.).—Dig out 
your clayey soil a few inches deep, and add 
loam and thoroughly rotten manure in equal 
proportions. <A little coal soot will also 
improve the soil. Having supplied the mulch- 
ing, dig the ground as deeply as possible, 


turning the top of the soil well into the bottom. 


We know’ your district, and the stiff soil is well 
suited to Roses if enriched and partly lightened 
in the manner suggested. If dug 18 inches 
deep, and the plants mulched with stable- 
manure, they should thrive. In addition to 
Gloire de Dijon we should choose William Allen 
Richardson, deep orange; Reine Marie Henri- 
ette, red; Aimée Vibert, white; Celine 
Forestier, yellow; and Alister Stella Gray, 
nankeen and orange. All of these are free and 
constant bloomers. If you fix wires for support 
have them 18 inches apart each way and some 
3 inches away from the wall. You speak of 
other creepers that grow long and flower well. 
You will find Clematises, Ceanothuses, Jess&- 
mines, and Honeysuckles among the best of 
these, and thrive under the same treatment. 
Roses for arch (I. G. M.).—The two 
Roses you refer to—namely, Crimson Rambler 
and Carmine Pillar, would both be suitable for 
an arch in your garden, which you say has an 
eastern aspect. We think, however, you would 





The Peony in the Grass. 


taking out the natural soil to a depth and | 
diameter of about 2 feet and replacing it with 
some richer material, which for a year or two 
had such a stimulating influence on the native 
vegetation, that it was found necessary to clear 
away the latter once or twice during the year; 
now, however, a proper balance has been re- 
stored, with the happiest results. The plant 
here shown is sandwiched between a Willow 
growing on the pond bank on the right, and 
a bed of Laurels on the left, while only a few 
yards away is a group of old Scotch Firs, so 
that all the soil around is fully occupied with 
roots of various kinds. Many such a spot 
might be brightened by the introduction of 
plants of this, the hardiest and most robust of 
all Ponies, and of other things which have 
been proved to do well in such situations ; but 
in the proving there will come many failures, 
and it is often the unexpected which happens, 
for plants which are by no means robust in the 
cultivated garden will sometimes do well, while 
others which grow rank and strong when they 
have the field to themselves will utterly fail. 


J.C. T. 





Apple-tree flowering.—My attention was drawn 


do well to plant one variety only, for these two 
Roses do not flower simultaneously. The last- 
named is very fleeting, though pretty. You 
would obtain the best and most continuous 
display by planting Crimson Rambler only. The 
best soil is unquestionably a rather heavy loam. 
The plants should be, if possible, on their own 
roots, and in setting them in the ground con- 
trive to plant as shallow as possible, certainly 
not more than 5 inches or 6 inches deep. Now 
is a very good time to plant. 


Budding Tea Roses upon dwarf 
stocks (W. Longhurst).—It is quite possible 
to procure dwarf Brier-stocks now for budding 
next summer. Many of the large Rose nursery- 
men offer them. You could not obtain seedling 
Briers from the hedges. Theseare raised from 
seed, as we explained recently, and must be 
quite two years old before they are strong enough 
to bud. Briers obtained from the hedges make 
splendid stocks for Tea Roses ; indeed, the 
blossoms produced from them are much finer 
than those budded upon seedling Briers. We 
like to plant very short hedge Briers for Tea 
Roses. If no more than 6 inches above the 
ground: when planted, so much the better. 
Such Briers, if they have plenty of fibrous roots, 
will produce from two to three strong lateral 





Tt is not unusual for Apple-trees to flower now, 


growths, and it would be into these growths 
that you would insert the bud next July. If 
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you do as suggested, and cut down stock to 
about 14 inches from the ground, you would 
have what is termed a dwarf standard Brier. 
You need not remove any eyes until next spring 
time, and at that time you would retain the 
three strongest. Rooted cattings of Brier or 
Manetti are budded low down, as near the root 
a8 practicable, and the seedling Brier is budded 
into the root, or rather into the “collar,” as it 
is technically termed—that is, the thick stem 
immediately below the branches. 


Standard Roses in paraffin tubs 
(Red Rose)—It would be quite possible to 
grow Roses in paraffin tubs, or rather half tubs. 
We have used many such receptacles for 
Roses and they answer admirably. Have the 
tubs sawn in half at the widest part. Drill in 
the bottom three or four 1 inch holes. It is as 
well to set light to any oil left lurking on the 
sides of tub. Place about 4 inches of crocks on 
bottom, and fill up with good fibrous loam three 
parts, well decayed manure one part, and a 
small quantity of bone-meal. Mix all thoroughly 
together before placing in the tub. Do not 
have the standards too tall. Twenty-four to 
30-inch stems would be ample. 
should have a stake to guard against severe 
gales. The tubs must be raised from the ground 
on four bricks, partly to preserve the tubs, but 
more especially to provide free outlet for the 
water. The following are good hardy bright 
‘oloured Roses: Captain Hayward, Charles 


Each tree} 


provided there be no snow on the ground. If, 
however, the garden has been neglected your best 
plan will be to have the ground trenched, and 
allow it to lie a week or so before planting, 
_taking care to procure your plants withous 
delay from the nurseryman and heal them in 
under a north hedge as a temporary place until 
the land be ready, All hardy deciduous shrubs, 
such as Syringas, Lilacs, &c., are pest planted 
at once, although March and April are even not 
too late. The name of the Fern-leaved Beech is 
Fagus asplenifolia. It is procurable from any 
large nursery. This being a deciduous shrub 
/may be planted at once. Elms usually abound 
| where the soil is of a heavy nature, and Willows 
where there is abundant moisture. This may 
partly explain the reason of their absence from 
| certain districts in the north, and as to the 
dearth of Cowslips in the lake district, we believe 
that were they introduced there by some lover 
of Nature they would quickly establish them- 
selves. Amaryllis and Lilies may be procured 
atonce. You will find their treatment described 
in our issue of Jan. 1 of this year. 





INDOOR PLANTS, 


POINSETTIAS AND EUPHORBIA JAC- 
QUINLFLORA. 


I HAVE a few plants of the above. Would any 





| propagator of these plants tell me how to treat 








temperature they will not need any water 
for a few days. Under such treatment the 
will soon root, when they may be gradu. 
ally hardened off. The old plants will give 
several crops of cuttings, and the early struck 
ones may, after a time, have their tops taken off 
for the same purpose. If possible, the propa- 
gating-case in which these Euphorbias are 
struck should be given entirely up to them, as 
they will often need more air than is suitable 
for many other subjects, for, as above stated, 
too much water is likely to prove fatal, and 
surface moisture may be kept down by tilting 
the lights. The late-struck cuttings make the 
most effective plants when put three in a pot, ag 
they will not need so much stopping in order to 
produce well-branched specimens. 

Poinsettias, after flowering, may be placed 
under the stage in the coolest part of the stove 
or intermediate-house and kept dry, just giving 
them an occasional watering to prevent them 
becoming parched up altogether. Generally 
they may be allowed to remain there till 
the end of March, or even later, when they 
may be put up on the stage in a warm-house 
and more water given. The result of this treat- 
ment is shown in the plants starting freely 
into growth, and when the young shoots are 
about 4 inches long they may be taken off ag 
cuttings. These should be put singly into small 
pots, using the same soil as recommended for 





the Euphorbia. The cuttings must be taken off 







































































Lefebvre, Camille Bernardin, Duke of Teck, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Dupuy Jamain, Dr. Andry, 
Ella Gordon, Eugene Furst, Gloire de Mar- 
gottin, General Jacqueminot, Madame VY. 
Verdier, Ulrich Brunner. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses grafted 
upon seedling Briers.—If the plants that 
were grafted last spring have made roots freely, 
as they should have done, they will require 
1epotting, and this had better be done at once, 
using 7-inch pots for the purpose. Plunge 
them in coal-ashes in a cold-frame, and they 
will winter here all right, especially if you 
have the ashes about 1 inch thick above ‘the 
top of the pots. Give plenty of air, but 
arrange the lights so that the plants escape 
heavy rains. If required, these plants may be 
gently forced about next March, or by keeping 
them in the frame and pruning them in the 
month stated, you would obtain some blossom 
fully one month earlier than the outdoor Roses. 


Rose Souv. de la Malmaison.—For some years 
back this Rose has given me a few beautiful flowers very 
late in the season, but this year it has been simply grand. 
—J. Hinnr, Holly House, Bentham. im 


Rose labels (B.).—The “‘ Acme” Rose labels, a sample 
of which you send, are made by John Pinches, 27, Oxenden- 
street, London. You will observe the address stamped on 
back of each label. They are sold by the dozen, assorted 
or otherwise. 


Planting climbing Roses.—If the land 
of your old garden had been properly prepared 
by trenching you should certainly plant at once, 





























































































































Poinsettias. 


them from now so as to get cuttings from them, 
and also how to strike them, as I understand 
neither is easy of propagation ? The Poinsettias 
are single-stemmed plants.—A. EK. 


*,” Both the Poinsettia and Euphorbia are 
propagated from cuttings of the young shoots, 
but the treatment differs in some respects. 
When the Euphorbias have done flowering 
they should have a good place in the stove 
assigned them, and be kept sufficiently moist to 
encourage the formation of new roots, but 
an excess of moisture must be guarded against. 
Karly in February, or at least during that 
month, the first crop of cuttings will be suffi- 
ciently advanced to be separated from the plant. 
When the young shoots are about 3 inches 
long they should he cut off close to the old stem 
and inserted into pots of light sandy soil, such 
as a mixture of loam, peat, and sand in equal 
parts. The cuttings may be put singly into 
small pots, or about half-a-dozen round the edge 
of a 4-inch pot. By this latter method they do 
not take up so much room in the propagating- 
case, and they can be potted off without any 
injury to the roots if carefully done. The cut- 
tings must not be put in too deeply, otherwise 
they are liable to decay, or an excess of mois- 
ture will have the same effect. They should be 
inserted as soon as possible after being 
separated from the parent plant, otherwise 
they quickly flag. if placed in a close propa- 
gating-case or under a bell-glass in a stove 








close to the old wood. They should then be 
placed in a close propagating-case in the stove, 
where they will quickly root. Poinsettia cut- 
tings are not so liable to damp off as those of 
the Euphorbia.—H. 





Royal Horticultural Society meet- 
ings for 1899.—The fortnightly exhibitions 


;of the Royal Horticultural Society, together — 


with the meetings of the various committees, 
will be held at the Drill Hall, St. James’-street, 
Westminster, on the following dates in 1899: 
January 10 and 31; February 14 and 28 ; March 
14 and 28 ; April 18; May 2 and 16; June 13 
and 27; July 11 and 25; August 15 and 29; 
September 12 and 26; October 10 and 24; 
November 7 and 21; and December 5 and 19. — 
As the R.H.8. year does not end in December 
there are two fixtures made for the year 1900— 
namely, January 9 and 23. The Great May 
Exhibition at the Inner Temple Gardens will — 
be held on May 31 and June 1 and 2, while the 
xreat. Exhibition of British Grown Fruit is— 
fixed for September 28, 29, and 30, to take ~ 
place at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, as — 
usual. t 
Artemisia arborescens.—Even with a wealth of — 
blossom in the rock garden this is a showy plant by reason. 
of its distinct appearance. At the present time, however, 
it is perhaps more conspicuous than it appeared a short } 
time since. A capital bush some 2 feet or 3 feet highis — 
uery pleasing when the silvery hue of the leaves is at ita . 
est. 
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WINTER'S FLOWERS. 


Tuer FAIREST of THE WEEK. 


We offer each week during the winter the 
following prizes for the fairest flowers of the 
week sent to us. Not more than two kinds 
should be sent, as the object is not variety so 
much as the most distinct and fairest flowers of 
the week. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc., 
ef uncommon plants will be welcome. The 
prizes will be :— 

1st, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, “Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” and 
8rd, the ** Vegetable Garden.” Where the chosen 
kind is sent by more than one reader, sts 
condition and even careful packing will be 
taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Saturday. The latest time for flowers to 
be judged for the current week is Friday morning. 
The prizes will be announced in the vaper of 
the following week. 















First Prize.—AMARYLLIS FLOWERS AND WHITE LAPAGERIA. 
—From Mrs. Sandford, Sandford, Whitchurch, Salop: 
“The Amaryllis is grown in a cool-house, and was planted 
out in the border, where it has grown an/l increased, 
and is nearly always in flower. Tne Lapageria is in a con- 
servatory with hardly any heat.” 

A spray of the white Lapageria nobly grown, and 
brilliantly coloured Amaryliis. 

Second Priz2,—ALLAMANDA HENDERSONI AND EUCHARIS. 
—From Mr. G. E. Lewis, 13, Adcroft-street, Trowbridge : 
“The Allamanda is flowering on the roof of a stove, and has 
been since June. It still carries scores of its golden 
flowers. Eucharis amazonica is flowering in the stove 
also.” 

Third Prize.—DENDROBIUM THYRSIFLORUM AMD PERSIAN 
CycuaAMens.—From Mr. G. E. F. Isaac, Cullompton, 
‘Devon: “‘Oyclamen persicum grandiflorum and Dendro- 
bium thyrsifiorum. The Cyclamens are the result of a 
packet of seed’sown last December. They are now coming 

into bloom in a low house kept as cool as possible, 
excluding frosts. During the growing season they have 
been in a cold-frame, and placed on inverted pots, and 
damped over with the syringe on bright days. They will 
continue to bloom until March. The Dendrobium 

hyrsifiorum is certainly one of the best of Orchids, with 
its pendent truss of yellow and white flowers, and should 

be in every collection,” 





_ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —From Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, 
Gravelly Hill, Birmingham: ‘‘ A few Chrysanthemums. 
Unfortunately the finest are now nearly over.” 

Handsome flowers. We like the decided colowrs best, 
such as Lilian Bird and Madame Thérese Rey. 


3RUGMANSIA FROM OPEN AIR IN CoRNWALL.—From Mrs. 
Tomlinson, The Rectory, St. Michael Penkevil, Probus: 
“ Flowers of the Brugmansia. It grows at the foot of a 
terrace facing south, and was planted some three years 
ago in the open ground and has remained there ever since. 
The frost kills it down every year, but I always cover the 
roots with a barrow-load of ashes to keep the frost away. 
The plant is 7 feet high and 84 feet through, and has at 
this moment 52 blossoms on it. It has been a picture 
during August and September.” 

AMARYLLIS AND WHITE CAMELLIA.—From Mr. T. H. 
Tarner, 45, School-street, Cheadle Heath, Stockport: ‘‘ My 
contribution to your ‘ Fairest Flowers of the Week’ is an 
Amaryllis, and this is the third spike it has produced in 
12 months. I grow the plants in a north-house with the 
heatranging between 55 degs. to 60 degs., and do not repot 
annually, but feed the plant with manure water vhen in 
full growth. The Camellia alba-plena is a bloom cut from 
a plait bearing hundreds of buds, and it has not been 
repotted for at least twelve years.” 

BOUGAINVILLEA AND WINTER BEGONIAS. — From Miss 
Hutton, Wyckham, Dundrum, C». Dublin: ‘*.A box of 
Bougainvillea and Begonias, the former having been cut 
from a bush which has flowered profusely since April. The 
Begonias have leaves three times the size of those sent, 
but the smaller were chosen for convenience of packing.” 


POINSETTIA AND BkrGONIA GLOIRE DE LORRAINE.—From 
F. E. Tanner, Banbury Cottage, St. Mary’s-road, East- 
bourne: ‘‘ Poinsettia pulcherrima, also sprays of winter- 
flowering Begonia Gloire de Lorraine. It is unnecessary 
to send cultural directions, as I have only recently seen 
this information in GARDENING.” 

Sivene CrurySANTHEMUMS.—From Mrs. J. M. Connie 
Ardrorsun : “ Grown from seed sown in cool greenhouse, 
end of February, 1898.” :: i 


LAPAGERIA ALBA AND ROSEA.—From Miss Maud Worth, 
Christie House, Holbeach, St. Mark’s, Lines. : ‘*‘Grown in 
eold greenhouse up to this week, but now frost is just 
kept out.” 

_ LAPAGERIAS.—From Mrs. Spilsbury, Findern, Derby: 
“Growing together in border of greenhouse. The plants 
are tangled with Hoya earnosa and Ficus minima, and 
they cliznb over an old Maréchal Niel Rose.” 

ZONAL PELARGONIUMS AND PAPER WHITE DAFFopDIL.— 
From Mr. Charles Vaughan, Glen Lyn, Stafford-road, 
Weston-Super Mare, Somerset : ‘‘ Flowers of Zonal Pelar- 
gonium Vilot Daniel and Narcissus Paper White.” 





_Packing flowers for post,—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
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moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-woolis, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse. Forthis purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thin wooden boxes may be used. 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
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very few nurserymen. The only catalogue to hand in 
which I can find this species is that of Ant Roozen and 
Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland, and plants of it are 
therein quoted at 5s. each. 

1851—Lilium Batemanniz (Smilaxz).—This bears 
flowers of arich apricot tint, unspotted. The best compost 
for it is a fibrous loam well mixed with silver-sand, and 
about a third of leaf-mould or peat added. Do not use 
any manure, neither the rotten hot-bed manure you speak 
of nor the bone-meal. After potting proceed in the 
manner recommended to “B. W.” for Lilium speciosum 


If the post 


Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 











open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the |! thi “ 

flowers with twine passed through holes in the |" 005 "U0 8" 

hoe i852— Propagating Herbaceous Phloxes 
te (H. W. A.).—The best way to propagate Herbaceous 





Phloxes is by division of the roots or cuttings, but if you 
have seed youmight sow this in a bed of well-prepared 
porous soil in April, covering the seeds with about 1-16 inch 
of sandy soil, and keeping the surface moist urtil the 
seedlings appear, when, as soon as they can be easily 
handled, they should be thinned and planted out in a” 
reserve bed. 

1853—Garden arches (7. Edwards).—There is no 
reason why you should not construct the garden arches 
yourself, as you suggest, but let the wood you use be 
lasting ; Oak, if possible. It is hardly worth while to go 
to the trouble of fashioning garden arches and trellises of 
some perishable wood that will need renewing in a couple 
of years or so, but a substantial arch of Oak will last for 
haifa century. Another thing that you should aim at is 
simplicity ofdesign. The so-called “ rustic-work,” so often 
to be met with in garden arches, bridges, and summer- 
houses, is absolutely trivial and meaningless, and is more- 
over an entire misnomer for the garden architecture of our 
forefathers, though rustic, in the sense of being rough, 
was not overlaid with useless, finicking excrescences that 
mark the “rustic work” of to-day, but consisted of only 
such materials as were necessary for giving needful support 
to the structure; therefore, let your work be simple and 
strong. It is quite possible to fix wooden arches so firmly 
in the ground that the strong winds you experience will 
not stir them. If you plant Evergreen Roses with the 
other climbing varieties they would keep the arches 
clothed with foliage during the winter. 

1854—Culture of Coral Moss or Nertera 
depressa (EH. G. Williamson).—You have made a mistake 
in growing Nertera depressa in heat. It is almost a 
hardy perennial, and we have known it exist and fruit well 
for several seasons in an open border in Somersetshire, 
where the soil was not best adapted to its requirements. 
In sheltered and partially shaded positions in the rock- 
garden, when grown in a porous compost of loam and 
peat, it succeeds well in the open in the south-west of 
England, and only requires the protection of a bell-glass 
or bast mat during severe weather. It isa native of the 
Antarctic mountains, and you: gardener’s theory that it 
requires a temperature of 70 degs. is fallacious. A night 
temperature of 40 degs. is quite high enough for all 
practical purposes. 

1855—Manure for bulbous flowers (R. W.).— 
There is really no necessity for you to manure your bulbs at 
all. Aslong as you keep the soil ina fairly moist condition 
they will throw up their bloom spikes perfectly satisfac- 
torily without any application of stimulants. When you 
planted the bulbs the embryo flower-spikes were already 
formed within them, and no amount of feeding would alter 
the character of these, though dryness at the roots during 
the time that they were expanding their blossoms would, 
doubtless, have the effect of arresting their due deyelop- 
ment. On the other hand, watering’s with liquid-manure 
made from sheep droppings, diluted until the liquid is of 
a light yellow colour, weak infusions of Peruvian guano or 
sulphate of ammonia, the latter not stronger than } oz. to 
the gallon, given at alternate waterings will strengthen 
the growth and increase the vigour of the bulbs fora 
succeeding year’s display, although Hyacinths are never 
satisfactory for pot culture after the first year, and the 
other bulbs are benefited by a year’s respite in the open 
ground before being again potted. 

1856—Lilium candidum (Mrs. T.).—This should do 
well in any good garden soil. They succeed well in a 
sunny position if the soil is of sufficient depth to prevent 
the roots becoming parched. Manure should not come 
into contact with the bulbs, but some well-rotted manure, 
dug into the soil where the roots may reach it is advan- 
tageous to them. If the bulbs are in good health there is 
no need for lifting and dividing. When, however, they 
are growing so thickly as to be lifted above the surface of 
the soil they should be taken up, divided, and replanted 
at a depth of 4 inches. 

1857—Covering shaded trellis (Beawrepean).— 
You could not do better than plant Clematis montana and 
Pagsiflora coerulea on your trellis. The former is especially 
well suited to such a position, as after it has covered its 
portion of the trellis it would climb up into the neighbour- 
ing Yew and festoon its branches with its white, starry 
fiower-trails, where they are set off by the sombre foliage 
of the Yew to the best advantage. The Passion-flower, 
too, is almost as decorative, as it has a long flowering 
season, and in genial climates perfects in the autumn 
quantities of golden fruit, which light up the dark leafage 
with their orange seed-vessels. Both of the climbers 
should be given a deep and rich root-run at planting, and 
well attended to until they are thoroughly established, 
when an oceasional soaking with weak liquid-manure will 
suffice to keep them in vigorous health. 


1858—Growing large Onions (On ion).—To obtain 
extra fine Onion bulbs, get seed of some of the finest 
varieties, such as Ailsa Oraig, Cranston’s Excelsior, Lord 
Keeper, and Carter’s Record. Very small packets will 
suffice, but these run dearer than common stocks do. Sow 
the seed in shallow pans filled with good soil the first 
week in January and stand near the glass in a warm- 
house or frame. When the seedlings are 2 inches in 
height, lift carefully and prick them out into other pans 
or shallow boxes in soil that is one-fourth old decayed 
manure. Put them out 2 inches apart and still keep 
close to the light to induce the plants to become stout 
and strong. By the middle of March they should be 
strong enough to be put into a cold-frame, where they 
will get plenty of air and be gradually hardened, so that 
they may be put into the open ground towards the end 
of April. When this is done the plants should be care- 
fully lifted from the boxes or pans with good balls of soil 


RULES FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 





Questions.—Queries and answers wre inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 

in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige wus by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so injinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 


1839—Onopordon arabicum Salteri.—I have 
tried several of your advertisers, with a view to getting 
Onopordon arabicum Salteri, but in vain. Nobody seems 
to know it. Can you tell me a place where I can buy the 
seed ?7—S. X. 

1840—Book on Australian forestry.——Will 
you be good enough, through the medium of your paper, 
to give me the name of a book (and its publisher) on the 
forest-trees, especially the Eucalyptus, of Australia, which 
I believe I saw advertised as either being published or 
“ready” in July or August this year? If you cannot, 
perhaps some of your readers may be able to help me lo 
J. 8. 





To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1841—Culture of Poinsettias (Hnergetic).—These 
are alluded to in the present issue. 
1342-Myrtle unsatisfactory (#. Ames). —The 
plant is probably in poor health, being perhaps in poor 
soil, or worms have disturbed the roots. 
1843—Artificial-manure (Miss 7.).—The manure 
you mention is excellent in every way. Use it according 
to the instructions sent with the material. 
1844--Kew Gardens (One of Your Many Readers). 
—Apply to the Director, The Royal Gardens, Kew, 
Middlesex. Enclose a stamped envelope for reply. 
1845—Herbaceous Phloxes (Q. @.).—We do not 
recommend individual traders, as this would be, of course, 
unfair. Any good nurseryman would supply. Look care- 
fully through our advertisement lists. 
1846—Box edging (D. B. Smith).—If the Box edging 
ig no more than a foot high you may trim it to the desired 
height in May, when it should become well furnished by 
the end of the summer. 
1847—Change of soil for Rose-bushes (York).— 
So long as your Rose plants are healthy do not disturb 
them, but mulch with some well rotted manure. But if 
unhealthy, producing a number of suckers, or the soil 
does not appear congenial, it will be well to lift them. 
Trim off suckers and replant into soil prepared after the 
manner given in a recent article upon planting Roses. 
1848—Pelargoniums (Miss T.).—You do not say 
what class or section of Pelargoniums you have. If the 
Zonal or Ivy-leaved classes, you might repotin April. So 
long as they have a fair sized pot, good compost, and 
plenty of weak liquid-manure when in full growth, you 
should get a good sized plant without pots of larger 
g1Ze. 
1849—Neglected lawn (D. B. Smith). — Your 
best plan will be to cut the rough Grass with a scythe, 
then roll frequently with a heavy roller and use a mowing- 
machine, rolling before each mowing. Your only other 
course would be to take up the turf, level the ground, and 
then relay the turves, or sow it with Grass-seed in the 
spring. 
1850—Heemanthus hirsutus (Pandora).—This 
Hemanthus is seldom met with except in a botanical 
eam or in the collection of some specialist, so that it is 
ecidedly uncommon. At the same time this class of 
plant is at the present day not at all popular, and the 
demand for them being so small they are kept in stock by 
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and roots, and be put out into rows 18 inches apart, each 


plant being from 10 inches to 12 inches apart in the rows. 


But during the winter a portion of ground should be 
specially prepared for the plants by trenching and bury- 
ing a good dressing of manure in with the bottom spit of 


eath trench, and mixing it. Do not bring the bottom 
soil to the top but leave it below. Then later take 
advantage of frost to wheel on to the trenched ground a 
dressing of decayed manure, spread it about, and when 
frost is gone fork it well in. In planting out the 
Onion plants in April do so with a_ trowel, letting 
the roots well down but not the stems. Fix them firmly. 
After good growth has been made, sprinkle guano very 


lightly about the plants and wash in with water once a 


month, and, if possible, give the whole a mulch of short- 
manure to help bottle moisture in. 


1859—Packing Tomatoes (C. I’. B.).—We should 
not like to pack for sending to market boxes that would 
cost but 2d, each. Better have some of stouter wood and 
returnable, having your name painted on them. English 
Tomatoes, to secure a fair price, must be riper and much 
superior to the imported fruits, and therefore need better 
packing. Get boxes about 20 inches by 14 inches, and 
inside from 5 inches to 6 inchesdeep. Place in the bottom 
of each some very soft wood wool, on that a layer of 
fruit, which would be best if wrapped singly in thin tissue 
paper, on that a fresh layer of wood wool and of fruit, 
then top up with wood wool and fix the lid. Do not nail 
these. Just keepin place witha few small screws, and 
cord each one securely. Possibly you want a non- 
returnable box. The cost of any description depends on 
labour and material in your own locality. Why not 
purchase 4-inch boarding and make your own? 

1860—Nut plantation (J. C. C.).—It is very evident 
that your Cob-Nut bushes were originally planted too close 
to each other, but that cannot be helped now. You had 
better cut clean out at the base fully one third of the 
wood, selectiny the older branches so as to allow the 
younger growth to secure muchmore light and air, After 
selecting for standing the best growths, cut out all lesser 
ones, especially if in the form of suckers. The bushes 
need to be kept fairly thin constantly, but the beginning 
must be a liberal one. A little shortening back of tall 
shoots may be desirable. It is evident that present dense 
growth must be largely sacrificed to get the bushes 
fruitful. A mulch or top-dressing of manure in the spring 
will do them good. 


1861_—Tomato growing (H. S.).—The returns from 
the market for Tomatoes depends on sample, colour, size, 
and the time of year, and may range from 3d. to 1s. per Ib. 
All depends on so many things. Fine fruits in March or 
April are worth three or four times more than in July or 
August. If you mean to start plants early you had better 
sow seed at once in shallow pots, well drained, and place 
them near the glass in a warmth of 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
You should be able to plant these out in narrow wood 
troughs or boxes, or better still have them singly in 10-inch 
pots to fruit, but they would need to be kept near the 
glass at that time of the year, or they would be much 
drawn. If you got strong plants out in this way in 
January you should have the crop off by the end of June, 
and then if you had strong plants ready you could follow 
with Cucumbers, and have a good crop from them through 
the autumn. 


1862—Are Tomatoes vegetables ? (Mawnan),— 
We should not have believed that there existed amongst 
gardeners judges of “repute” who would act so stupidly, 
and with such gross ignorance as to disqualify a collection 
of vegetables because including a dish of Tomatoes. We 
have never seen a good collection of vegetables shown of 
late~and our experience is of the widest—that did not 
include Tomatoes. If your judges of repute had done so 
foolish a thing Londonwards they would have been regarded 
as idiots. Everybody other than these class Tomatoes as 
vegetables, just as Cucumbers, Marrows, Peas, or Beans 
are vegetables. They are fruit-vegetables. The Royal 
Horticultural Society allows the small Tomatoes to be 
shown as dessert fruits, but all the larger ones are 
admissible as vegetables only, 


1863—Making an ice-house (B. G.).—You would 
find in seeking to convert an underground room into an 
ice-house that its fitness for the purpose would largely 
depend on the stoutness of the walls. No doubt yours 
would be all the better if coated with good cement. 
Also have the floor covered with 6 inches thick of good 
cement concrete. In doing that channels running to one 
point or centre should be made, and in some way, which 
it is impossible for us to determine, the condensing 
moisture would have to be drained away ; that matter 
must be provided for somehow. Then you would do well 
to have to your ice-house double doors on the north side, 
and if possible the house covered with soil, and planted 
with some dwarf evergreen plants, like St. John’s Wort. 
phe doors should have an interval of 3 feet between 

em. 


1864—Flowers for small garden (York.).— 
Forget-me-Nots, Silene pendula, Pansies, Polyanthus, Wall- 
flowers, and Daisies would be suitable as edgings to your 
paths. Pinks, especially Mrs. Sinking, would do well also. 
It is too late to sow seed, but small plants of the above 
can be had very cheaply. Doronicums, Harpaliums, 
Anemone japonica, Herbaceous Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
and many more might be used to hide the fence. A few 
Roses might be used for the same purpose. If these are 
decided upon choose William Allen Richardson, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, and Crimson Rambler. All can 
be trained high or low, according to the height of the 
fence. So many subjects might be used in the centre 
borders that we fear to select. Cactus Dahlias, Delphi- 
niums, Columbines, and Heleniums would be suitable, 


1865—Begonias for bedding (Miss T.). — The 
tuberous-rooted Begonias are the best for bedding pur- 
poses. You can buy tubers of any colour you may wish 
from nurserymen. If you wish to raise the plants from 
s2ed you cannot be certain of their coming true to colour, 
though, if the seed is saved exclusively from red or crimson 
flowers, the great majority of the seedlings will be more 
gr less of the same tint. Seed should be sown in February 
in shallow pans of a porous compost af loam and peat, 
with which a liberal allowance of silyer-sand has been 
mixed. The soil should be moist at the time of sowing, 
and panes of glass laid over the P2ns as soon as the sowing 
is completed. The pans should be plunged in bottom. 
heat, and the temperature maintained at about 70 degs. 












Later on the seedlings must be pricked out and grown on 
in boxes, when they will be ready for planting out in 
Any fairly rich, porous soil is suitable for the 


June. 
growth of bedding Begonias during the summer. 


1866—Peculiar Grapes (D'Arcy R.).—On carefully 


examining many of the berries on the bunch of Grapes 
sent we failed to find in any one case the peculiarity you 
referred to—of a berry formed within a berry—every Grape 
being perfect, so far as could be consistent with rough 
But such odd conformation as you 
refer to, and which seems after all to have been very 
It is a form of growth that 
occasionally characterises other fruits, and can only be 


usage in transit. 
restricted, is not novel. 


the product of some imperfect or erratic act of fertilisa- 
tion. 
season may have produced this sportiveness. 

1867—Planting new Box (B. G.).—We should 
advise your procuring new plants of Box in April, and 
planting the edging then. Nothing can be done at the 
present time. We have known old Box-edgings, 2 feet 
high, taken up and the tops cut off, and planted in pre- 
pared soil in the spring, when, with constant waterings, 
they eventually made a good edging; but this is a longer 
process than that of using rooted plants, and one that 
requires considerably more attention. Raising Box from 
seed for this purpose is far too lengthy a method to be 
recommended. The best time for trimming Box-edgings 
is during the month of May. 


1868—Blanching Endive F. J.).—We never heard 
of sand being employed to blanch Endive, and should 
regard it as specially objectionable, as it would be difficult 
to cleanse the leafage satisfactorily. Whatis known asthe 
broad-leaved or Batavian Endive may be blanched by 
tying the leaves up as Lettuces are tied, or you may doas 
is done with curled Endive, lift the plants and set them 
thickly into a frame in soil, and covering them up to quite 
exclude light and air; or you may place them with balls 
of soil into a dark cellar. Or there is the common way of 
laying broad boards, or pieces of slate or tile, or old plates, 
or large saucers inverted over the hearts, or covering 
them up close with large flower-pots, stopping the holes. 
Thus there are various ways of blanching Endive. 


1869—Foul fruit-trees (Sydenham).—The fluffy 
substance on your fruit-trees is no doubt American-blight. 
Do not use an iron heated to it, but give the stems a good 
washing with a solution of soft-soap 4 Ib., soda 4 Ib., and 
4 gallons of water, the whole made quite hot. Add to the 
whole } pint of paraffin. With this mixture wash, scrub, 
and paint all the stems and branches over, and should 
woolly aphis appear later dab them over with pure paraffin. 
Then you will do well after washing the trees, for the 
stems are foul with canker and scale, to syringe them 
gently with asimilar sticky solution, and to—whilst the 
trees are damp—smother them with fresh slaked lime, 
and let it remain on for some time. The trees also need 
manuring, giving over each a wheelbarrowful of manure, 
and forking it in. Starvation is half the cause of disease. 


1870—Bog soil (W. 7. T. W.).—The sample of potting 
soil sent hardly merits the term soil. It is simply a mass 
of old heathy and Grass root-fibre, devoid of solidity or 
body. It has evidently been taken from a bog. It is very 
good stuff to mix in the proportion of one third with turfy 
loam for Ferns and Mosses, and in the proportion of one 
fourth for Rhododendrons or Azaleas. Still it is so very 
deficient in solid or mineral matter. It is evident that 
to use it with any advantage you must add to it a 
large proportion of good turfy loam, from an old pasture ; 
some wood-ashes mixed with it would be helpful. It is 
really a nitrogenous compost, rapidly creating foliage, but 
neither flowers nor fruit. Solid soil containing phosphates 
and potash is needed to render it useful. To add nitrate 
would but make matters worse. 


187i—Treatment of Vines (Oakjield).— You may 
cut out, or thin, or prune your Vines now with safety. 
The main rods should in your case be fully 30 inches apart, 
running up under the roof, as the summer shoots or 
laterals need all the intervening spaces. The artificial 
Vine-manure you name is reputed as of the very best. It 
igs customary to apply it atallintervals. You may sprinkle 
an ounce to the square yard over the surface now, and 
very lightly scratch it in. Then give another similar 
dressing, just as the berries are well set on the bunches, 
and afurther one when they are of good size, washing in 
with plenty of water. You may have your animal manure 
well mixed, and apply a coating to the border now, 
3 inches thick. Remake it in March, and give another 
after the soil has become warmed. Temperature of vinery 
should range from 55 degs. to 70 degs. in summer. 


1872 — Lilium macranthum rubrum (2. 
Williame).—Pot the Liliums at once, using a compost of 
turfy-loam, leaf-soil, and dried cow-manure. Do not 
break up too finely, and treat exactly as with Lilium 
Harrisiand L. auratum. Give a cool greenhouse treat- 
ment. They will grow outside if given rich and not too 
stiff a soil. We would pot and keep some inside, turning 
others into the open border in March, if too many for the 
greenhouse. Lilium macranthum does not have such 
large bulbs as L. auratum. 


1873—Washing fruit-trees (HZ. H.).—We have no 
experience of permangate of potash as a fruit-tree wash, 
but that made of caustic soda and commercial potash is a 
very drastic and satisfactory one. Apart from using it as 
a wash, if you mean laying it on the stems with a brush, 
it is well to give the trees a gentle syringing with it, as 
then all small wood and buds are reached. Then in the 
spring, after the bloom is set, a couple of gentle syringings 
at intervals of a month with the Bordeaux-mixture. 
Sulphate of copper and lime solution is very efficacious in 
killing aphis, maggot, and fungus. The soil beneath the 
trees should be well forked but not deep, and have a 
dressing or mulch of manure given, and an occasional 
soaking of water or liquid sewage. Dryness or poorness 
at the roots helps to breed aphis as good growth helps to 
overcome them. 


1874—Foul Peach-trees (Old Reader).—Judging 
from the sample of wood and leaves sent your Peach-trees 
are in a terribly foul condition, being literally covered 
with scale, red-spider, and aphis. You had better prune 
your trees or get them dorefor you, pruning very hard, and 
having every portion of wood and leaf burned. Then put 
a lump of fresh lime in the middle of the house, damp it a 
little, and on it sprinkle sulphur, shutting the house up 
close, and letting it remain so all night. That may help to 










A sudden drop in the temperature in the flowering 


kill aphis and spider. Then you will have to coat yout 
trees over in every part, using a paint-brush for the pur- 
pose, with starch and gum arabic quite warm. This will 
coat the trees absolutely. Let it remain so for a week, 
then wash it off, and next wash the trees all over, but 
avoiding the buds, with a mixture of soft-soap, 1 Ib. ; 
sulphur, 1 Ib. ; black pepper, 1 oz., and half-a-pint of 
paraffin. To this mixture add enough water to make 
it thick or pasty, then coat the wood all over with it. The 
mixture must be kept well stirred. But the whole of the 
woodwork should also be thoroughly cleansed with strong 
soapy water, also the walls, and then the latter be coated 
with hot lime-white. It would also be a good plan to 
remove 2 inches of the surface soil outdoors, and replace 
it with fresh soil. Only by taking so much trouble can 
you hope to gat your Peach-trees into a state of health 
and cleanness next year. 


1875—Late sown Turnips (W. EF. M.).—Septem- 
ber was late to sow seed of Orange Jelly, or, indeed, any 
other Turnip. The seed should have been sown about the 
20th of August, and even then, during such a season as 
the past, germination would have been very slow. As to 
transplanting the young plants, that is a waste of labour. 
No wonder you find the non-transplanted ones to grow 
best. Few roots of this nature bear transplanting satis- 
factorily. We can hold out no hopes of your getting your 
plants to bulb for the winter use. If they stand the 
winter they may bulb a little in March, but would, in any 
case, then bolt off to flower, and so far be useless, 


1876—-Window-box-plants (W. E. M.).— You 
should fill your window-boxes with good loamy soil in 
which is mixed some sand and decayed manure. Put 
some Coarse turfy material in the bottom for drainage. 
Then plant into the box a few Hyacinths, Narcissi, and 
Tulips deep, On these put for the front face Creeping 
Jenny, Arabis albida, and Aubrietia ; behind, a few Prim- 
roses, Silene pendula, and Forget-me-nots or Pansies. 
The best climbing plants would be a couple of spring- 
blooming Clematises, such as Lady Bovill, light - blue, 
and Henryi, pure white. All depends on the soil of your 
box or boxes, and the plants you have at disposal. 


1877—Planting border (Beaupeau). — As your 
border is but 2 feet in width, and is shaded by a wall 
4 feet to 5 feet in height, yet gets a fair amount of midday 
sun, we should advise planting it with Roses, both strong- 
growing Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals, nailing some of the 
strongest growths up to the wall and allowing the breast- 
shoots to come out freely and bloom profusely. Youcould 
hard prune each spring, and by giving your plants liberal 
waterings and mulching over the roots with long manure, 
you should have, during the season, a brilliant show of 
Roses. Vegetables would do poorly in such a position, 
because of the shade and the border being so narrow. If 
you preferred, you could plant Plum and Pear-trees 
against the wall. : 


18783—Sending plants to Ceylon (R. G.).—It 
would probably be best for you to consult your nursery- 
man—if you deal with one—as to methods of packing for 
so long a journey ; but, in any case, you must send all the 
things named in the form of trees, and of course small 
ones. We advise getting a stout box, 10 inches deep 
inside, and so large over as may be needed, putting Cocoa- 
fibre-refuse in the bottom, damped, then blocking in the 
small trees or bushes as close together as ever they can 
be pressed, filling in about the roots with Cocoa-fibre, 
also :well wetted afterwards ; then surfacing the whole 
with Moss, and passing stout string or cord across closely 
and tightly, to keep the whole from shifting. Fix round 
the sides some uprights and cross-pieces to keep them 
secure, then over all some thin netting. So treated, the 
trees should arrive safe. 


1879—Liming soil (HZ. M.).—lime is, as a rule, less 
needed for light sandy soils than for close stiff ones. Still, 
an application of dust or fine-slacked lime at this time of 
the year is helpful, as any astringent properties in the 
lime are eliminated before cropping begins. You will find 
that the best way to apply it on uncropped ground is to 
put it down, unslacked, in small heaps of half-a-bushel 
per rod, then throw soil over it, and very soon it will be- 
come slacked. Then, with the soil mixed with it, spread 
it evenly about over the ground. If your soil be rich in 
humus or manures, you will not need to give any additional 
manure for Potatoes ; but if it be poor it will be needful to 
add some half-decayed manure to help give a crop. Add 
that some time after, forking in the lime. It is not impor- 
tant from what it is made. 


1830—Vegetables (J. W. C.).—Judges are not only 
right in slitting down for evidence of its solidity, clean- 
ness, and blanched character one stem of Celery in a 
collection of several stems, but it is absolutely needful to 
enable them to determine which is best when several lots 
run each other close. It is less the rule to do so ina 
collection of diverse vegetables, except where there is 
doubt as to its inner character being as good or otherwise 
as isits external appearance. The object of the judges 
was to avoid making any mistake, so that the best 
exhibits should win. If you mean that Celery, being one 
kind in a collection of eight vegetables, was cut only, and 
why was not all the rest cut, we reply that any good 
judges can, of most things, determine their merits readily 
by external appearance ; but Celery is often an uncertain 
thing, and cutting a stem approves or disproves the cor- 
rectness of external appearance. 


1881—Cross-fertilising Strawberry-blooms 
(Fillbasket ).—Only very few persons have embarked in the 
dubious work of seeking to raise new varieties of Strawberries 
by inter-crossing. Long experience has shown that there is 
very little profit in it, and out of thousands of seedlings not 
one in a thousand proves to be better than established 
varieties. The practice of inter-crossing consists in 
selecting one or more blooms on a plant, and removing 
the pollen-bearing anthers on the flowers and all other 
flowers on the plant, also carefully isolating it from other 
plants. For that reason pot-plants are best, as they van 
then be placed in a greenhouse remote from all others in 
bloom. Pollen is collected with the aid of a camel’s-hair 
brush from the anthers of the pollen or male parent and 
conveyed by it to the stigma of the isolated flower, thus 
fertilising it with other pollen than its own. One or 
several blooms may thus be fertilised, but one or two are 
ample. New varieties come through the agency of the 
seeds that stud the outer edge of the fruits, and not from 
runners from the fertilised plant, as these would but repro- 
duce the parent form. When the fruits are quite ripe they 
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should be laid by to partially dry. 


If gently pressed, so as 
to get rid of some of the juice, the fruits then being laid 
into quite dry fine sand, the whole can soon be rubbed up 


and in that condition the seed may be sown. That may 
be done the same season in shallow pans under glass, or 
next spring. It is wisest to grow the seedlings outdoors 
when strong enough to plant out, as in that case the true 
form of each one is better seen. Of course, with perhaps 
one or two hundred seedlings great variety may be looked 
for, yet there may be little or no improvement on older 
varieties. 

1882—Planting Cactus Dahlias(¥ ork).—You had 
far better purchase what are called in the trade “ pot- 
roots” of the Dahlias next April or May and plant out at 
once. If you have old roots already lift and store in a 
fairly dry and frost-proof shed, and plant out in April. 
Give a rich and well-manured soil. Add manure early in 
the season, and dig over deeply for a couple of times 
before planting. Plant deep enough to cover the crown 
some 2 inches, and be on the look-out for snails as soon as 
growth commences. The full cultural details are too 
lengthy to give in these columns, nor would they be of 
general interest at the present season. Look out for notes 
on Dahlias and seasonable work among same, which will 
appear in due course. You should have lifted the Lilium 
auratum bulbs as soon as they died down. Do so now, if 
not started into new growth, and pot at once. They are 
better when brought on steadily in a frame and planted 
out later. If rooting much, cover over with ashes or sand 
as a protection from wet and frost. 


1883—Growing Tomatoes (7'omato).—It would be 
a great advantage in growing early Tomato-plants to have 
them brought nearer the glass by erecting raised floors 
or troughs to grow them in. We should advise you to 
make in long lengths wooden troughs, 20 inches wide and 
7 inches deep inside, the bottoms having two or three open 
spaces along them 4 inch wide. These troughs should be 
fixed on bricks or wood blocks, or posts a foot from the 
floor, as then the fire-heat would reach the bottoms also. 
Fill with rough pieces of turf first, then good loam with 
which is mixed a little old decayed manure, some wood- 
ashes, and soot. The sides and bottom should be of 1-inch 
board, with a stout tie across here and there to prevent 
the sides from spreading. 


1884—F'oul Palm-leaves (W. B. P.).—The points 
of your Palm-leaves sent show them to be infested with 
the scale insect, all of which can be easily washed off. Get 
the plants outdoors or in a large bath, then well wash 
every leaf and stem right to the pot with a fairly hard 
brush and tepid soapy-water. Then later sponge all over 
with clean water. Where there are interstices in the 
stems difficult to cleanse, wash them with paraffin, a table- 
spoonful to a pint of soapy-water. You should well sponge 
or cleanse your Palms every fortnight, for plants of this 
description in a dry air breed insect pests rapidly. 

1885—Planting Potatoes (Reader).—You have 
done right to dress your soil infested with wireworm with 
gas-lime, provided you have not employed it too liberally. 
The average dressing is about half-a-bushel or so to a rod. 
Keep it frequently disturbed, so as to break it up finely, 
and after it has lain several weeks, then fork it in. We 
should prefer to learn that you had had your ground 
deeply dug rather than ploughed, as the production of a 
good crop depends so much on deep cultivation. If the 
ground be poor you may fork in at the same time a light 
dressing of manure, but in any case be very careful not to 
touch the ground if wet until itis fairly dry. You would 
find Early Puritan or White Beauty of Hebron good early 
varieties, and Windsor Castle a capital later one. Ask for 
instructions as to planting early in the spring. 


1886—Marrow-bed (dH. W. A.).—No such prepara- 
tion in the making of a Vegetable Marrow-bed is needful 
as is needed for Asparagus. We prefer to have Vegetable 
Marrow plants on a slight elevation, and in making a bed 
for them in the open ground should certainly throw the 
soil up 12 inches higher in the centre than at the sides, 
and have the ridge or bed fully 4 feet wide at the base. 
Then holes should be made along the top of this ridge 
4 feet apart, and into each be put a bushel or so of warm 
manure, well trodden down, and a few inches of soil on 
top. Sow in a small circle five orsix seeds on each mound, 
and cover up with large flower pots until growth ensues. 
When strong thin out to three plants, and protect at night 
until frost is gone. 


1887—Packing flowers (J. F’.).—Unless you can in 
sending flowers a journey of from five tosix dayskeep them 
very cool, it is hardly possible, even with solid and fairly 
hardy ones, to have them fresh at the end. We should 
advise having a thin deal box, notmore than 6 inches deep 
inside, made to fit into a block tin box just large enough 
to hold it. Saturate the wooden box in cold water, let it 
drain, then place in the bottom well-washed Moss, a thin 
layer. On that place the flowers, laid closely and care- 
fully, then over all some tissue paper, and on that again 
some quite clean washed Moss, very hard squeezed and 
lightly laid on, the lid, also soaked, being closely fixed with 
two or three small screws; then place into the tin box, 
sprinkling its inside first, and finally tie all up securely in 
stout brown paper. We can recommend nothing better 
than this way. 


1888s—Making a Vine-border (A. H. D.).—Where 
loam of a sweet turfy nature can be obtained a Vine-border 
is best composed of it almost entirely, but everyone, 
amateurs especially, cannot obtain that material. In that 
case, if possible, purchase or get trimmings of a fairly 
loamy nature from the roadside, but some from an old turf 
pasture is best because of its firm substance and en- 
during nature. To this add an equal quantity of good soil 
from a well-kept kitchen garden, then giving to each cart- 
load a wheelbarrowful of wood-ashes, old mortar-rubbish 
screened, and fine crushed bones, the latter at the rate of 
1 peck to the cartload of soil. Such a compost should be 
well mixed. The bottom of the border 2 feet deep should 
consist of 3 inches or 4 inches of coarse rubble. On that 
be laid coarse turfy matter, and on that the soil as advised. 
Vines should be planted a couple of weeks after the border 
has been made and settled down; as the plants are pur- 
chased in pots, usually about 8-inch pots, planting really can 
be done at any time during the winter. If the border be 
outside, plant in February, just protecting the roots and 
stems for a time with long litter; or if inside then you can 
plant any time. After planting cut back to a strong dor- 
mant bud near the ground, and if the Vines do well in the 
border, rods from 10 feet to 12 feet long sliould result the 


next season. These should be cut back to 4 feet the next 
winter, and then a still stronger growth would result, and 
such arod should carry a few bunches of fruit. But that 
again would have in the winter to be cut back to 4 feet, 
thus leaving 8 feet of rod, and so go on each year until the 
full length is obtained. 


1889—Forecing Potatoes (Hnergetic).—Sharpe’s 
Victor and Sutton’s Harbinger are both flattish-round, 
very early dwarf topped Potatoes. You do not tell us 
what facilities you may have for growing early Potatoes, 
asit is impossible to have tubers ready at Easter unless 
forced in heat. If you have a frame, you can make up a 
hot-bed with long manure that properly made will keep 
warm for some time, and thus give the tubers a start, but 
unless you can keep up heat the plants would soon fail. 
If you have a warm-house we should advise you to plant 
tubers at once singly into 8-inch pots in good soil, the pots 
being two thirds filled, and then more soil can be added as 
the plants grow. f kept in a temperature of about 
60 degs. you may have tubers to cook at the season 
mentioned. 


1890—Manuring Vines (Harlington).—Although 
we have objections to mentioning specially any manure, 
yet in your case, as you put the matter so pointedly, we 
may say that one of the leading special manures is 
Thompson’s Vine-manure, and which you can usually 
obtain through a seedsman. To apply this we advise you 
to remove from your borders inside and outside 3 inches of 
the surface soil, and get for top-dressing quite fresh soil. 
With each barrowful of that mix } pint of the manure, 
then spread it about 3 inches thick. Or you may leave 
the surface soil as before, merely sprinkling in a dressing 
of 1 oz. per square yard in March, asecond in June, and a 
third just before the Grapes begin to colour, well scratch- 
ing and watering it in. 


1891—Pruning Rose-trees.—I have just planted 
some standard and climbing Roses. Ought they to be 
pruned now ?—W. H. T. 


Wait until spring—March, or early April. 


1892—The Scarlet Salvia in France.—What is 
the variety of Scarlet Salvia that grows so freely in 
gardens in the northern part of France, and is very 
commonly met with in the public gardens of Paris? And 
how is it best propagated and treated ?7—G. M. 

There are several scarlet-flowered Salvias. The one you 
mean ts Salvia splendens. Any cuttings of young growth 
will root freely during spring and summer. Let them be 
about 3 inches long, and taken off just below a pair of 
leaves. A sandy soil should be used. Pot on as soon as 
rooted, and plant out in June if you want them for 
summer bedding. In England they wre mostly grown for 
winter blooming in the conservatory. Salvia splendens 
and S. splendens Bruanti are among the best scarlets for 
this purpose. Head them a few times, and simply grow 
on in the same way as Chrysanthemums. A little extra 
heat and liquid-manures will produce a good show of 
bloom all through the winter. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—Z7. Marshall. — Spindle-tree 
(Euonymus europeeus).—B. G. and F. N. M.—It is so 
difficult to name a plant correctly from leaves only, that 
we must ask you to send either a shoot, fruits, or flowers 
of the plant, preferably flower or fruit.——H. W. Gray.— 
Evidently the variety named Ed. Molyneux, but it is not 
always easy to say from asingle flower. But we have not 
much doubt about it.——H. M.—1, Arbutus Unedo; 2, Iris 
fotidissima (The Gladwin).——K. Bellows.—We_ should 
have been pleased to name the Chrysanthemum flowers if 
possible, but there are so many varieties now, many 
closely like each other, that unless flowers in good 
character are sent it is impossible to say what they may 
be.—VYork.—Your plant is Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. 
As the growths die back, cut off close to the base, and 
keep the plants rather dry in an ordinary greenhouse tem- 
perature. Early next spring new growths will push up, 
when you can divide the crown and make three or four 
plants of each. They are also easily rooted from cuttings 
of young growth in the spring and early summer. Simply 
give them a sandy loam, and grow upon shelves or in 
hanging-baskets as far as possible. 


Catalogues received. — Frwit-trees. — Messrs. 
Dickson and Co., Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. Plant 
Catalogue.—Messrs. Damman and Co., San Giovanni a 








Teduccio, near Naples. Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc.—Mr. John Russell, Richmond Nurseries, 
Richmond, Surrey.— Conservatories, Greenhouses, and all 


Horticultural Structures.—The Jevon Company, Horti- 
cultural Builders, Erdington Works, and 49, Stafford- 
street, Birmingham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. ; 
Celery Grower.—The address is Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.— A. Wilson (?), Toateth Park. 
—We do not know the name of the firm you refer to, but 
any good nurseryman could supply you with Vines. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 


Vegetable Marrow jam (H. B.).— 
Peel as many Marrows as you wish to preserve. 
Remove all the seeds, and put them as they are 
weighed into a preserving-pan, with a pound of 
sugar to each pound of Marrow, the grated 
rind and juice of four Lemons, and 4 oz. of 
bruised ginger. Let them stand on a hot part 
of the stove to run the water from them. As 
soon as they are moist enough put them well 
over the fire, stirring to prevent burning. 
After the ge is melted boil quickly until a 
little dropped on a plate jellies quickly. Pour 
off into hot gallipots or glass bottles. 


Cover 
while hot and keep in a cool place, —B, 


LAW. 

Replacing greenhouse boiler.—I 
rent a garden on a lease of which four years 
have expired. There are four houses in the 
garden, three of which are heated with hot- 
water, and during the second year one of the 
boilers burst. I asked the landlord to replace 
the boiler and offered to bear one-half the cost. 
He said he must do something for me, and the 
boiler was replaced. Last week a bill for the 
full cost was sent me. Can he claim this? If 
so, to whom would the boiler belong at the 
expiration of my term?—ConstantT READER, 
GiY. 

* * Do you mean that the landlord has 
replaced the boiler and now wishes you to pay 
the whole cost? If so, the answer is that he 
cannot compel you to pay the whole, and if he 
cannot prove that you agreed to pay one-half 
the cost he cannot compel you to pay anything, 
although, as an honourable man, you should 
adhere to your offer. If you mean that you 
personally ordered the boiler from the man who 
has supplied it, you are personally responsible, 
and you must pay the bill, and must take your 
chance of getting something back from your 
landlord. ‘The person who supplied the boiler 
may recover his charges from the party who 
ordered it, and leave you and the landlord to 
settle between yourselves. As the new boiler 
replaces a previously existing boiler belonging 
to your landlord, it will belong to him on the 
expiration of your term, even if you pay the 
whole cost. 


Letting of garden for five yearr, 
form of lease (B. B. N.).—As requested 
a form of lease is appended. You will note 
this is an actual lease, and not an agreement 
for a lease, and the terms indicated have been 
inserted in the lease :— 


This Indenture, made the day of 
189—, in pursuance of an Act to facilitate the 
granting of certain leases, between R, H., of 
Sic , of the one part, and B. B. N,, of ......, of 
the other part ; witnesseth that the said R. H. 
doth demise unto the said B. B. N., his exe- 
cutors, administrators, and assigns, all that 
garden situate at ...... , and now in the occupa- 
PlOnNO tect: , from the 6th day of April, 1899, 
for the term of five years thence ensuing, yield- 
ing therefor during the said term the rent of 
£... per annum, by equal half-yearly payments, 
on the 6th day of April, and the 6th day of 
October, in each year, the first of such pay- 
ments to be made on the 6th of October, 1899. 
That the said B. B. N. covenants with the said 
R. H. to pay rent ; and to pay rates and taxes ; 
and to keep in repair the whole of the brick 
walls at the north and south sides of the gar- 
den: And the said R. H. covenants with the 
said B. B. N. to repair the wood fence at the east 
and west ends of the garden : Provided always, 
that if the rent hereby reserved, or any part 
thereof, shall be in arrear for 28 days, although 
no formal demand shall have been made thereof, 
or if the said B. B. N. shall be adjudicated 
bankrupt, or if his interest be taken in execu- 
tion, it shall be lawful for the said R. H. to 
re-enter and the said term shall thereupon abso- 
lutely determine. In witness whereof the said 
parties hereto have hereunto set their seals the 
day and year first above written. 


Bienes sealed and delivered ~ 
oy the above-mentioned; R. H. (18) 
R. H. in the presence of A. B. | 
ip Deeg sealed and a 
livered by the above-men-| p 
tioned BoB. N. in the pre- | B. Ben, Gs) 
sence of C. D. | 


This lease must be sealed as well as 
signed. Two wafers. such as may be purchased 
at any stationer’s shop, should be affixed where 
the letters L. S. appear opposite the signatures, 
and each party should place a finger on the 
wafer-seal opposite his name, and say, ‘1 de- 
liver this as my act and deed.” This should 
be done in the presence of a witness, who 
should sign his name in the places indicated by 
the letters A. B., while the witness to the 
signature and delivery by the other party 
should sign in the place indicated by the letters 
C. D. The lease should be written on paper 
bearing an impressed stamp of the value of one 
shilling, which may be obtained at any stamp 
office, or the lease must be Ghia ped immie- 
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diately after execution. It may be sent to 
Somerset House, or the stamping may be 
effected through a local stamp office. The lease 
should be executed in duplicate, as each party 
will require a copy, and the copy or counter- 
part will require a shilling stamp, just in the 
same way as the lease itself.—K. C. T. 

The sale of arsenic.—I ordered 1 oz. of 
arsenic, as advised in a book, and stated it was 
required for killing woodlice. I was informed 
where I usually buy drugs, that ‘‘ owing to the 
restrictions of the Poisons’ Act we are not 
in a position to supply it.” Can you say 
how I can obtain arsenic, as I find life is not 
long enough for trapping these pests? Was 
the association justified in refusing? In 
what year was the Poisons’ Act passed ? And 
what is the wording which prohibits (if it does 
do so) arsenic being sold for such a purpose as I 
require it ?—SUBURBAN, <ae 

* * The association were perfectly justified in 
refusing to sell arsenic, and it seems that the 
circumstances were probably such that they 
could not have sent you the arsenic without 
incurring the penalty provided by law. It is 
not quite clear from the reply you received 
whether the association abstain from any trade 
in arsenic, or whether their refusal was dictated 
by regard to the circumstances of your request, 
but the following remarks will probably make 
the position clearer to you. Poisons may only be 
sold by registered chemists and druggists, but 
the association probably sells drugs in a depart- 
ment under a registered chemist or druggist, 
and if so they might there sell poisons. Arsenic 
is a poison scheduled in the Pharmacy Acts, 
and the sale thereof is subject to special restric- 
tions. It may only be sold to a person known 
to the seller, or introduced to the seller by a 
person known to him. Before delivery to the 
purchaser an entry of the sale must be made in 
a book devoted to the purpose, stating the date 
of the sale, the name and addgess of the pur- 
chaser, the purpose for which the purchaser 
stated that he required the poison, and the 
entry must be signed by the purchaser. You 
ean obtain arsenic of any registered chemist or 


druggist to whom you are personally known} 


on complying with the foregoing requirements. 
The sale of poisons is regulated by the Pharmacy 
Acts of 1852, 1868, and 1869, and, so far as 
arsenic is specially concerned, by the Arsenic 
Act of 1851.—K. C., T. 


Cottage tenancy (Constant Reader).— 
You are the quarterly tenant of a cottage 
which has been sold and the purchaser received 
the rent due last Michaelmas. At Midsummer 
you received a quarter’s notice to quit at 
Michaelmas, but it appears you did not quit, 
and you do not say how you cameto stop. On 
October 27th your new landlord asked you to 
sign a written agreement to pay an increased 
rent and become a weekly tenant; but you are 
not bound to sign the agreement nor yet to pay 
the increased rent. The purchaser has allowed 
you to remain, and it must be presumed on the 
old terms. A quarter’s notice is, therefore, 
necessary to determine your tenancy. But 
when you do quit you cannot remove the 
Rhubarb, nor yet any of the flowers you have 
planted, nor get any compensation for them.— 
KaCal. 

Gun licence (Douwhtful).—The exemption 
from gun licence is in respect of the scaring of 
birds, not of killing them. To kill birds you 
must have a gun licence, unless the garden 
is a small enclosed garden adjoining the 
house, and would pass with the house without 
being specified in a conveyance on sale. It 
makes no matter that you do not take the 
gun off the premises nor within 50 yards of a 
highway.—K. C. T. 





BIRDS. 


Canary (F. S. D., Bloxwich).—The bird 
you sent for examination had evidently been 
ailing for some time, all the internal organs 
being in an unhealthy condition, and the body 
very emaciated. The soiled appearance and 
looseness of the plumage seemed to indicate its 
having been kept ina smoky, heated atmosphere. 
No bird can remain in good health any length 
of time ina dry, vitiated atmosphere such as 
is found in the upper part of a living room, 


although countless numbers of Canaries are 
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doomed to spend their short existence in sucha| TEE CELALIEN GE 


position, cages, as a rule, being hung too high 
on room walls; 5 feet to 6 feet from the floor is 
quite as high as any bird-cage should be placed 
in a room where a fire or gas is burned, for the 
dry, exhausted air present ia the upper part of 
such a room causes birds to become asthmatic 
from a spasmodic contraction of the muscular 
fibres of the bronchial tubes. It would, how- 
ever, have been of some assistance to us in 
arriving at a conclusion as to the cause of death 
had you furnished some particulars as to the 
feeding and treatment the bird received. The 
claws were very overgrown and dirty, which 
appeared to indicate a lack of sand at the bottom 
of the cage—a thing so essential to a birds’ 
comfort and well doing. Atrophy, a pro- 
gressive wasting complaint common to cage- 
birds, and usually brought about through in- 
judicious feeding and treatment, appears to 
have caused the death of your Canary. There 
is very little hope of curing this disease unless 
the treatment be undertaken at its very com- 
mencement.—S. 8. G. 


POULTRY, 


Mating Fowis (Beginner).—I_ would 
strongly advise you not to turn down a Leghorn 
cockerel with your two Orpington Fowls, no 
matter how many hens youmay keep. The pre- 
sence of so many male birds in one lot invariably 
causes disappointment, and I dare go so far as to 
say that three fourths of the male birds keptin our 
ordinary poultry yards could be dispensed with 
to advantage. Your best plan would be to 
select some half dozen of your hens which are 
the most likely to lay tinted eggs, and pen these 
by themselvesapart from the restofthe flock. You 
may make your run say 20 yards long by 
8 or 10 yards wide, and if the hens are heavy 
birds you will find that they are easily kept in 
bounds by wire-netting about 6 feet high. It 
will be better in the end that these hens 
should not lay during the winter, but begin in 
February. This means that the chickens bred 
from them will be stronger, and a larger per- 
centage of eggs will hatch. Six hens should 
lay sufficient eggs to hatch nearly a hundred 
pullets, and sitting should proceed from the 
middle of February to the end of April.— 
DouLtTING. 

Rearing chickens in spring (2&.P.). 
—Yes; chickens hatched in either of the first 
three months of the year will, if forced for 
laying, invariably moult in the autumn. They 
naturally lay at an earlier age, and this early 
laying coupled with the autumnal moult, is such 
a severe strain that such birds do little in the 
way of laying for the winter. January and 
February hatched pullets are practically worth- 
less for this reason, and should always be used 
for the table. For securing pullets to lay in 
Septemberand October you cannot do better than 
set the eggs at the end of February. The 
pullets would require careful treatment through- 
out the summer, or they would come on too 
fast. Poultry-keepers can really arrange for 
a succession of new laid eggs in the same way 
as gardeners provide for a succession of fruit and 
vegetables ; but, as in the latter case, the plans 
require some consideration a long while before- 
hand, and it is through the neglect of this that 
so many people fail. The subject of winter eggs 
and how to get them is rather too big to come 
within the scope ofa short answer, and I will 
try to reply more fully to your query another 
week.—DovLTING. 


To fatten Turkeys (J. B. S.).—Give 
your Turkeys whatever they willeat. Turkeys 
are shy birds when feeding, and will often leave 
their food untouched when it is first put before 
them, and return to it in the course of a» hour 
or two, when they will make a hearty meal. If 
I were in your place I should use a mixture of 
two-thirds Barley-meal and one-third Indian- 
meal. Mix with warm water into a dry, 
crumbly mass, and then put it in small troughs 
for the birds to eat at pleasure. In the after- 
noon you may give Barley or Wheat. The meal, 
if mixed with skim-milk, will be all the better ; 
and if you can use Oatmeal occasionally you will 
not regret it. I do not understand what you 
mean by Indian Beans; is it Maize or Indian 
Corn? This, if used to excess, would make the 
flesh yellow and the birds would be very fat.— 
DovLTING. 


HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, or Gas. Twice as effective as the 

best ever offered to the public 

‘ Hie Consists of double heating 
fee tubes, whereby a larger heating 
o surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a lesa 
expenditure of fuel. Price from 
21s. TheCelebrated Asbestos 
Water Wick Stove, 25s, Oil 
x, Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
3s. 6d. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues, with Testimonials, free by post. 
W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


THE IVANHOE. 


A GHEAP AND EFFICIENT 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


From £4 4s. upwards. 
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To be obtained from all Ironmongers and 
Hot-water Engineers. 


R. JENKINS & CO.,, 
Boiler Makers, ROTHERHAM. 
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THE PERFECTION 
SLOW-COMBUSTION 
GREENHOUSE 
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Registered Dec, 20, 
1888, 
No, 116,140, 
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Builds in front of 
greenhouse. Size 2ft. 
1 in. by 14 in. diam., 
£2 11s. 6d., carriage 
paid. Same Boiler, 
fitted with 18 ft. 4-in. 
” piping, and Expansion 
Box, patent Jointsand 
Smoke Pipe, £3 18s. 
Carriage paid. Cata- 
logue post free 
MANCHESTER. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 
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ECONOMICAL, PORTABLE, CLEAN, EFFICIENT. 


TREGGON & CO,, 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 


FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 59 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate and 
put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1899 Illustrated Catalogue Flower Pots, 
Seed Pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, Vases, &c, 
post free.—Address T. PRATT, Earthenware Works, Dudley. 


PIRFANY AND CANVAS CLOTH for 


Shading Greenhouses and Protecting Fruit-trees. The 
manufacturer will be pleased to send patterns and price 
on application.—EDWIN KING, Ditcheat Factory, Ever- 
creech, Bath. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. - 


22" We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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ZYGOPETALUM MACKAYI. strongly, provided the growth is made in 4 good 


TuERE is a good deal of confusion respecting 
ihis species and Zygopetalum intermedium, but 
so little difference that one is often grown for 
the other. Z. Mackayi as known in gardens 
is a fine species, free blooming, easily cultivated, 


the blossoms long-lasting, sweetly scented and 
very handsome. It is always more satisfactory 
in large than small plants, as when the pseudo- 
bulbs attain their full size they produce immense 
spikes of flower. The delicate colouring on the 
lip contrasts well with the more neutral tints 
vt brown and green upon the sepals and petals. 
The plants are usually most satisfactory in an 
intermediate temperature, but in this respect 
they are not fastidious. Bright sunlight is 
very injurious to the foliage, so the house in 
which they are grown must be somewhat closely 
shaded during the summer. Some very fine 
old plants in a neighbouring garden have 
been for many years grown in quite a dark 
oll-fashioned house, principally occupied by 
Maiden-hair and other greenhouse Ferns— 
nut an ideal place for either perhaps ; still 
both get along well, the Orchids flowering 
freely every season. Wherever a nice growing 
temperature is kept up during the spring and 
fummer and a winter temperature of about 
5) degs. maintained, this species will, if well 
ireated in other ways, be generally satisfactory. 
‘Tue roots are large and fleshy, of a far more 
brittle nature than those of most Orchids; 
consequently a rough compost is needed, and 
one that will not too often require renewal. 
Bsing rather gross-feeding, the staple must be 
guod, and there must be thickness enough to 
ensure a thorough roothold. There is no doubt 
that good loam fibre lasts a good deal longer in 
guod condition in the moist heat of the Orehid- 
house than does peat. It is also more holding, 
aud though some species of Orchids will not 
thrive in it, this Zygopetalum will. Mix 
is in equal proportions with Sphagnum Moss 
and peat, and add plenty of rough opening 
material, such as pottery ballast, crocks, 
ur charcoal, and it will form an ideal com- 
pst for this Orchid. Large plants such as 
would fill pots exch a foot or 18 inches 
across would require at least 6 inches of 
Compost to grow them well, but smaller or 
badly rooted bits must have much less. A good 
deal of care is required in pulling about old 
plants, as, for reasons above mentioned, the 
roots are very easily damaged; yet some at 
least of the old material will be found to have 
got sour and close, and this must be got out. 
Sometimes they get bare of leads, and naturally 
of foliage in the centre, and the best thing to 
in this case is to divide them into two or 

ree, either remassing them or setting them 
going separately on their own account. Some 
of the older leafless pseudo-bulbs may be cut 
right away, but the less of this the better, 
always provided a well-furnished specimen is 
the result. Plints that have the compost 
silted away from about the roots may, if in 
good order below, have a little new material 


young growth usually starts away some time 
during the summer months, the tips of the 
flower-spikes appearing in the young growths 
when a few inches high. From this time until 
the pseudo-bulbs are well made up an abundant 
supply of moisture will be necessary ; in fact, 
few epiphytal kinds require a more regular 
supply the whole year through, and any slack- 
ness is usually followed by shrivelled bulbs and 
puny flower-spikes. The long, strap-shaped 
leaves of this plant have a very fine appearance 
when they are kept quite clean and free of 
insects. The worst trouble comes from red- 
spider and scale, but neither of these need occa- 
sion any mischief if reasonable care is taken in 
sponging and the atmospheric conditions of the 
house kept right. 


DENDROBIUM CHRYSANTHUM. 


Few Orchids in bloominautumnare prettier than 
this species, provided it has been allowed to grow 
naturally over and around its basket or block. 
From a mistaken idea of smartness too many 
growers are in the habit of tying the stems up 
to stakes placed erect in the compost. This is 
bad enough if the stems are tied up as they 
grow, ag it ntakes a astiff-looking plant of 
what may be a very beautiful one; but 
when the flowers are allowed to open and 
the stems tied up afterwards, it is infinitely 
worse, as the blossoms lose all natural 
grace. Although Dendrobium chrysanthum 
is deciduous, it requires a rather different 
mode of treatment from that given to the 
usual deciduous species. It is not exactly con- 
stant in its flowering season, and, as a rule, 
begins to grow at the base soon after the flowers 
are past. As often as not this is in early winter, 
so to dry the plants off just then is obviously 
wrong. They should be kept as warm as possi- 
ble and grown not far from the roof glass. The 
atmosphere must be kept moist, as if allowed to 
get dry the plants are perhaps checked when 
only half grown, the stems begin tc harden, and 
a healthy, free growth is out of the question. 
If grown on strongly without any check the 
flowers usually appear while the leaves are 
still green and fresh, and naturally this adds to 
their appearance. The young shoots grow 
several inches in length before they commence to 
root, and just when a thickening roundish pro- 
cess appears at the base is by far the safest time 
to repot or rebasket. Then the older roots have 
to a great extent fulfilled their functions and 
the plant is pushing out fresh ones to keep it 
going. Let these have nice clean new compost 
to run in and the plants will thrive the better for 
it. For this use peat and Sphagnum Moss in as 
rough a condition as possible, and mix these with 
plenty of broken charcoal and crocks to ensure 
aération. Being a very vigorous rooting plant, 
the pots or baskets used may be fairly large. 
They must be well drained and clean, and over 
the crocks spread a layer of rough Moss. Finish 
the line of compost well above the rim and trim 
off neatly. 

The only resting season D. chrysanthum takes 


light and is in consequence ripened to a certain 
extent as it is produced. The stems vary from 
2 feet to as many yards in length, the longer 
ones having a zigzag appearance when fully 
developed. The pretty golden-yellow blossoms 
with deep maroon eye-like blotches on the lip, 
are delicately scented, and are produced in 
racemes of three or four all along the growths. 
Unfortunately, they last but a short time in 
good condition, seldom more than a fortnight. 
It is a native of Burmah and the lower 
Himalayan regions, whence it was sent home 
by Dr. Wallich in 1828, and it first flowered in 
England soon after at Chiswick. 





Importing Orchids ( Honduras ).—Owing 
to the immense quantities of plants of Brassavola 
Digbyana and Epidendrum Stamfordianum, 
recently imported into this country, there is 
little likelihood of your turning a fresh importa- 
tion of these species to profitable account. 
Possibly there may be other Orchids besides 
those mentioned collected by your friend which 
may be new or rare; such plants always com- 
mand good prices. The plants could be sent to 
England through Messrs. Obree, shipping agents 
at Southampton. There are several illustrated 
books on Orchids, as ‘‘ Veitch’s Manual of 
Orchidaceous Plants,” ‘* Williams’ Orchid 
Manual,” ‘‘ Sander’s Reichenbachia,” and others 
which give a full description of all the best 
known species and varieties up-to-date, but they 
do not quote pricesof Orchids. Any respectable 
nurseryman would be pleased to send you his 
priced catalogue. The prices of the sorts you 
mention would, of course, depend upon the sizes 
of the plants and the supply in the market, the 
latter at the present time being more than the 
demand.—W., B. 


Oncidium cheirophorum.—tThis pretty 
Orchid has become quite a favourite. Several 
years ago it was usual to see plants bearing a 
few lax flowering spikes that looked wretched 
lying down, and worse tied up. Now it is 
possible to find healthy specimen plants with a 
mass of erect, dense spikes bearing over fifty 
flowers oneach. At the present time the plant 
is now abeut to open its flowers, which will 
open more freely if placed in the warmer tem- 
perature of the Cattleya-house. At other times 
it should be grown in a light, airy position in 
the Odontoglossum-house. It does not require 
much water at any time, it being sufficient to 
keep the soi] just moist. It will root and grow 
freely in shallow pans that may be suspended 
close up to the roof glass, affording but a very 
thin layer of peat and Sphagnum Moss for the 
small thread-like roots to ramble in.—W., B. 


Camellias in flower early.—I think 
this instance of carly flowering may interest: 
your readers: On Saturday, December 3rd, I 
gathered a fine bloom of the Red Camellia 
({mbricata). The plant has been in the open 
ground for the last ten years. It has had 
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| hew shoots tocome away freely, 
| and should not be lost sight of 
In planting many of our tufted 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 
DELPHINIUMS. 


Tiiz perennial Larkspurs are among the showiest 
of hardy herbaceous plants, most of them of 
noble port when grown in good form, and they 
provide gardens with lovely shades of blue that, 
but for them, would be wanting. Of late years 
named varieties innumerable have been sent 
out, many of which, though fine in their way, 
might easily be spared, for in selecting varieties 
for naming too much has been made of size and 
other qualities outside of colour, and too little 
attention given to preserving only those that 
show clear shades of blue, with very little 
mixtures of bronze and the various other 
metallic hues and lustres that run through 
s0 many named varieties, and which have 
gone far to destroy the colour effect which 
should be sought for and preserved in the 
garden. The cultural require- 
ments of Delphiniums are 
simple, but itis very important 
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flowers from side spikes if the main flower- 
heads are removed before they have had time 
to form seeds. 

The subject of illustration is an old variety 
named Cantab, with flowers of the loveliest 
shade of Cambridge blue imaginable. The plant, 
as may be seen, is of very vigorous habit. Pre- 
viously to the photograph being taken many 
|spikes had been cut, and there were about 
/ Seventy spikes in all, the tallest reaching over 
9 feet high. I planted this specimen as quite a 
small piece six years ago, and for the past four 
years it has been magnificent. It grows at the 
;end of a mixed flower border in line with a 
|row of Pear-trees and about 8 feet to the north 
| of a 9-feet wall, the shade given by which helps 
|undoubtedly to keep the roots cool, while the 
head has all the benefit of exposure to sunlight. 
| As showing the value of good soil and a fairly 
cool bottom, I may say that on an exposed bor- 
der much sucked by Box roots the same variety 


sulphur-coloured hybrids, the best among which 
are Beauty of Langport and Princess of Wales, 
in which the black eye is very conspicuous on 
the white sepals. Among the best of their 
ordinary blue forms are True Blue, very dark, 
with black eye; Clara Stubbs, bright blue 
with white eye; Geneva, sky-blue, very gocd ; 
John Thorpe, deep blue with white eye (this 
forms a fine spike, and the flowers individually 
are fine); Grand Duchess, sky-blue with black 
centre ; and Persimmon, one of the finest, with 
a grand spike of pure light blue and large 
flowers. ‘The colour of the centre in this fine 
variety is very distinct, being bluish - white, 
this giving a tone of pure blue to the whole 
spike when seen from a little distance and 
making it very effective. J Gee 




















BIENNIAL STOCKS. 


I was a little surprised to read the statement 
that the Queen Stock, once so widely grown, but 
now so seldom seen, was a selection from the 





that the plants should be given 
a good deep soil containing 
plenty of well-rotted manure, 
and light soils are the better 
for a good dressing of cow- 
manure or any other of a similar 
cooling nature. As long as in- 
dividual plants are doing well 
they should be left alone and 
not divided, though each year 
a dressing of manure should be 
dug in round the plants or put 
on in the form of a mulch, but 
when they show signs of de- 
clining vigour it will be found 
best to lift and divide them at 
once before the individual 
crowns become weak and puny. 
Dividing and planting may be 
done either in early autumn, 
having been cut down to the 
ground some weeks previously, 
or in spring when they have 
made something like 4 inches 
of new growth. Growers differ 
as to the best season for re- 
planting, and it probably de- 
pends more on local circum- 
stances of soil and position than 
on any objection the plants 
have to either season as to 
which time is best, but I have 
had the best results by cutting 
the plants down directly the 
first bloom is over and planting 
in autumn. In any case the 
vigour of established plants 
will hardly be attained by 
Seedlings in the first season 
after planting. The crowns 
should not be set flush with 
the surface, but buried 2 inches 
deep, as this encourages the 


herbaceous things. Delphinium 
stems being hollow and some- 
What frail, it is necessary, to 


| Stake and tie them when they 
have reached 2 feet or 3 feet in 


}of matting or soft string round the whole in 
}8uch a way as to preserve the natural contour 
fof the plant and to avoid a bunched appear- 
} ance. 


Seedlings there are sure to be found many mag- 


jthe young shoots as cuttings early in spring | 


| Established plants will give a second crop of 


height, but they should not be 

drawn tightly in to a single stake, the better 
way being to put five or six light stakes round 
€ach good plant in such a way that they are 
hidden by the outer stems ; then pass some strips 


Where slugs abound the crowns should 
be protected each winter; coal-ashes form a 
good protection. 

Very few named species or varieties are 
grown here, and I depend largely on seedlings, 
the raising and flowering of which from selected 
Seeds is a great source of pleasure. Among the 


nificent forms equal to the named varieties. 
Seeds may be sown in the open ground 
or in pans under glass in April. A method | 
of propagating scarce varieties is to take off 


and strike them under glass in cold-frames. | 





| describe a few. 
| flowers on slender and dwarf spikes, and is very 


‘liifolium, bright rich 


|is a very showy form, sky-blue with a white 


Brompton. The two forms are widely diverse. 
The Queen Stock is dwarf, rounded, branching, 
and makes quite a bush. The colours of the 
flowers are white, scarlet, and purple. The 
latter used to be grown largely in the Middle- 
sex market gardens under the name of Twicken- 
ham Purple, a mere local designation, however. 
Whether because the flowers are less popular 
now, or because the flowers of these fine old 
strains have become single—in any case, these 
bushy, free-blooming, and hardiest of all the 
biennial Stocks have now largely disappeared 
from market and cottage gardens. The true Giant 
Brompton Stock is also a great rarity. In my 
travels about I have looked for it almost in vain. 
I did, last year, catch sight of a few fine plants 
of the Scarlet Giant ina garden at Hampton, 
but only very few were double, and in a garden 
at Shepperton in the summer I saw, oh! rara 
avis, a plant or two of the true Giant White 
Brompton Stock. I once had that rare variety 
in fine form, having obtained it thirty years ago 
from a cottage garden near Southampton. After 
several years’ careful culture, however, the Stock 
became single, as did strains of fine Scarlet 
Brompton, and being so far worthless they were 
allowed to die out. Why Stocks should revert 
to singles in this way after they have been 
generally double quite for a generation is 
as much a mystery as is their original develop- 
ment of double flowers from single ones. I tried 
for several seasons by selecting for seed produc- 
tion only flowers that carried five and six petals 
to get back the doubling character, but it 
would not come. Possibly semi-starvation 
in pots might have proved most successful. The 
so-called Lbromptons now seen in gardens are 
really the Giant Emperor or Cape varieties. These 
it will be noticed usually have tall, bare stems 
and bushy heads. They carry numerous flower- 
stems, and not one finespikeof commanding form, 
such as the old Brompton used to be so popular 
for. Theseare fairly hardy, like the Bromptons 
and Queens, withstanding ordinary winters very 
well, especially after we have had dry summers. 
When very severe winters follow upon wet 
autumns, then these Stocks, with Pentstemons, 
Snapdragons, and some other biennials, are 
killed wholesale. Generally now we have no 
better Stocks for long endurance in blooming 
than are the strong Intermediates or East 
Lothians, red, white, and purple. The seed of 
these should be sown in pans or boxes about the 
third week in August. The seedling plants are 
then fit to transplant singly into small 60-sized 
pots in October, and be kept in frames for the 
winter, giving them plenty of light and air. 
Such plants, put out into the open ground at the 
end of April, will soon come into bloom, and 
the harder the flowers are cut the more pro- 
fusely will the plants bloom until the end of the 
season, often in mild weather up to Christmas. 
That pure white Stock Purity, with Wallflower- 
like leaves, and which gives 75 per cent. of 
double flowers, is a very lovely and richly per- 
fumed Stock to have in a greenhouse during the 
winter. Seed should be sown in the middle 
of July in a frame, the young plants later 
dibbled into 5-inch pots, filled with good soil, 
about five plants in a pot, and After rooting 
being fully exposed to light and air until they 





Perennial Delphiaium Cantab. 


rarely reaches more than 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
loses much of its striking appearance in conse- 
quence. Many of the seedlings I have raised 
jare of the formosum type, and very rich dark- 
|blue shades abound among them, the most 
striking being those which have clear white 
eyes. 

Of named species and varieties grown here I 
D. Belladonna has lovely blue 


free and continuous blooming, the latter a 
consequence of its being a sterile form; D. trol- 
blue, on strong spikes 
3 feet high, and requiring no stakes, is the 
earliest-flowering species grown ; D. Wildenowi 


eye; D. grandiflorum, very dark blue, dwarf 
and straggling in habit, is very continuous 
flowering, but subject to mildew as the summer 








gets on. are got into the greenhouse in October. They 
; (Messrs. Kelway, who have done so much for | bloom profusely for four or five months. 
the Delphinium, have raised some white and A. D. 
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THE WINTER ACONITE (ERANTHIS 
HYEMALIS). 


We have no prettier flower in the garden in its 
season than the Winter Aconite. It is alike 
interesting and beautiful, as well as useful in 
many ways and various aspects in the garden. 
In the latter one of the most beautiful ways of | 
utilising this plant is that of freely planting it 





The Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis). 


in the Grass. On grassy slopes it is very beau- 
tiful, particularly where later-planted roots 
appear with the Saowdrops and the Glory of the 
Snow. Not less desirable is this plant for the 
margins of woodland walks. In all these places 
the golden cups, snugly placed in the leafy nest, 
make a very pleasing picture in the winter land- 
scape, and if perchance its flowering is accom- 
pinied with sunshine so much the better, as 
tne golden-yellow blossoms expand to their 
fullest extent and render it one of the showiest, 
as it is alone one of the simplest, of garden 
flowers. In the rock garden likewise should 
good use be made of this harbinger of spring, and 
again as a ground-work for many deciduous and 
flowering shrubs that make but little show in 
the winter. In the past this plant has been 
utilised in all the positions here suggested with 
good effect, not in a great tuft here and another 
yonder, but a free sprinkling calculated to 
produce a natural carpet more or less freely 
distributed over a large area, though not all in 
the same vista. Such shrubs as the Mezereons, 
Andromedas, Rhododendron przecox, the Dog- 
woods, Azalea mollis, and suchlike are a few of 
these that may be — indeed, have been— 


frequently successfully treated in combination | 


with this pretty flower. (Quite in the 
early days of the present year this 
plant figured freely at Kew in such 
positions. One bed of the Siberian 
Dogwood we remember was very 
striking, with the crimson stems of 
the shrub against the host of golden- 
yellow cups that for the time consti- 
tuted the ground-work. Happily, 
too, the plant is not fastidious as 10 
soil. It will grow and flower in 
poverty-stricken soils near to Laurel 
hedge fences, almost with the same 
regularity as it will in peaty beds 
where Andromedas and Daphne 
Cneorum thrive so well, or again in 
heavy soils or the cool surroundings 
of turf, the plants coming and going 
and reappearing the following year in 
the majority of instances. One posi- 
tion—the hardy fernery—has_ been 
left till now, yet the effect among 
the bronzy fronds is not only pleasing 
but frequently surprising, thus adding 
a winter charm to a usually deserted 
portion of the garden. 





Zauschneria californica not 
flowering (flora).—This is a some- 
what capricious subject, often refusing 
to bloom satisfactorily in situations 
and soils seemingly particularly 
adapted to its well-being, and again, in other 
localities, blossoming profusely and growing 
rampantly in a flat bed of damp, heavy loam, 
such as one would be tempted to imagine 
eminently unsuitable for its culture. We have 
noticed that, this year, many plants of the 
Zauschneria failed to bloom with their usual 
freedom, but in your case only one sprig of 


| most useful Dahlias. 
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blossom has been produced during the last four 


years, whereas the plants just alluded to as) 


flowering indifferently this year were sheets of 
scarlet during the autumns of the three pre- 
ceding years. Perhaps the best position to be 
found for this subject is a sunny spot in the 


rock garden, where, in a compost of sandy loam, 


it would certainly have every inducement to 
flower well. We have seen it growing freely 
and blossoming profusely when planted between 
the stones of a retaining wall, but, as we have 


‘already said, we have noticed it, in every whit 


as satisfactory condition, both as regards free- 


/dom of growth and floriferousness, when grow- 
ing in heavy, retentive loam on the level 
ground, which proves that neither light soil nor | 
ample drainage are absolutely indispensable to | 
In your case, we should | 


its successful culture. 
advise a transference toa more elevated position, 
and that the soil should be rendered rather 


poorer than the rich staple in which it is at) 
| present growing by the addition of road-grit, 
| while a somewhat restricted root-run might also 
‘tend to induce a more floriferous habit. 


Cactus Dahlias.—These are amongst the 


ever, are of little use, as they bury their flowers 
in the leafage so much so that some kinds are 
comparatively useless from a decorative point 
of view in the open garden. Unfortunately, 
not a few of the kinds have this fault. Amongst 
them I may name Juarezi, or the original Red 
Cactus kind. When the flowers are large they 
are very handsome, and when they rise above 
the leafage are conspicuous in the garden. For 
years I have been growing this kind under 
different methods of culture. Some few years 
ago I used to plant it in rich open soil. Conse- 
quently the flowers were always hidden by 
the foliage, although fine in size and colour. 
Not being satisfied with this, I resolved to 
plant them in good soil without manure or 
digging at the time of planting. Accordingly 
I now get a good strong plant that throws its 
flowers well above the leaves. A few days ago 
I was impressed with the advantage of growing 
them in hard soil. I looked at some plants in 
a shrub-bed in our grounds, in which the plants 
had grown to 5 feet high, and they were full of 
flowers, which appeared well above the foliage. 
—J. CROOK. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HYDRANGEAS BY THE SEA. 


THE accompanying illustration shows how well 
the Hydrangea thrives by the sea. This spread- 


Hydrangea group. 


autumn picture. 





Some of the kinds, how- | 
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tural requirements. Some of them bloom during 
the autumn and winter months, among them 
being G. alpina, which forms a roundish bush 


The oblong leaves, which are each about 
an inch in length, are clothed with greyish 
| pubescence. The flowers, which are borne in 
small clusters at the ends of the shoots, are of 
a rosy-red colour tipped with yellow. This 
| species is a native of the southern portion of 
| Australia, being principally found in moun- 
| tainous districts. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF WELL-DRAINED 
SOILS. 


CALLING to mind the drought of recent summers, 
many crops, no doubt, would have been better 
able to resist its effects had less draining been 
attempted. In connection with this one garden 
is recalled to mind which was formed some 
fifteen years ago. The site selected was quite 
| level, and lay in rather a hollow. The soil, too, 
| was cold and ungenial, and nothing could be 
|done in the way of digging for weeks after 
rain. Trenches were cut about 12 yards apart, 
3 feet deep, and 2 feet across. These were 
filled in with clinkers about 9 inches in thick- 
ness, and the soil replaced. Hach y«ar since 
the ground has received a good dressing of waste 
garden soil, burnt rubbish, and lime, with the 
result that these additions of compost have 
become incorporated with the natural soil and 
greatly improved the staple, while the drainage, 
as it were, was only temporary, sufficient to 
relieve the surface of moisture while the work 
of improvement was going on. Had an elabo- 
rate system of drain-pipes been used, it may 
have led, together with the addition of more 
porous material, to the crops feeling the effects 
of drought. This is quoted to show that 
too much may be done in the way of drainage, 
and those who have retentive land to deal with 
and are in doubt how to drain it and find a 
suitable outlet would do well to follow the 
above plan, which will prove a sure and cheap 
way of overcoming the difficulty, and find a 
useful means of doing away with a quantity of 
clinkers which generally accumulate in most 
gardens. As regards draining paths, much 
depends on the way these are made and main- 
tained. When properly formed, with the 
‘centre some inches above the sides, there is 
little need of surface drain and catch pits, 
which are continually getting choked up. It 
may be necessary at the lowest point in the 
garden to make some provision to conduct the 





From a photograph by Mr. E. W. Barnett, Southchurch Lawn, Southend-on-Sea, 


ing group was a mass of flowers when the 
photograph was taken, and made a beautiful 


Grevillea alpina.—Several of the Gre- 
villeas are very pretty flowering greenhouse 
shrubs, and by no means exacting in their cul-! devised to store it. 





that flowers freely when not more than a foot— 
| high. 


surface water into some suitable channel after 





heavy rains, bat whenever possible this should 
be into an open tank cr pond, and although it 
may prove of more trouble to apply such water 
to crops during the summer than that through @ 
main, there is a wide comparison in the bene 
ficial effects of the former, and for that reason 
it well repays for any methods that may | 
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FRUIT. 


POT STRAWBERRIES. 

Tue production of a crop of fruit is quite 
enough to expect from a Strawberry plant, and 
jif it fulfils reasonable expectations in this 
jrespeet the grower should be content, and not 
exact from that plant the runners that are to 
give him his earliest and perhaps most im- 
portant crop. The immature, badly-rooted 
plants that one so frequently sees in private 
gardens are almost invariably obtained in this 
way. Kunners made by old fruiting plants are 
generally later, and are rarely so free of growth 
as those produced by young plants that were 
set out either in the previous autumn or in 
spring. By planting expressly for a supply 
of good runners the Strawberry grower kills 
‘two birds with one stone. He makes sure 
of securing a good lot of runners for early 
layering, and also guards in the most eftfec- 
jtual manner against a break in the outdoor 
supply. Itis, I consider, a mistake to employ 
runners from fruiting plants for making new 
plantations in the open. The check that is 
given to plants which are carrying a good 
crop is sure to communicate itself to the 
runners, and puts into them an element of 
weakness from which they never, even with 
the best of culture later on, quite recover. 
fo use runners of this description is a penny 
wise policy, the only place for them being the 
rubbish heap. In a very hot and dry season, 
when the fruit ripens off under a scorching sun, 
the runners are made so late that it is impos- 
istble to get the soil in 5-inch or 6-inch pots 
\jthorovghly filled with roots by the close of the 
growing season. I always piant out good strong 
runners in the early part cf October, as I find 
\that when the spring months are very dry they 
make a much stronger growth than those set 
out inspring. I set them out 15 inches apart 
on ground from which Potatoes have been lifted. 
\L choose a time when the surface is dry, take up 
ithe young plants witha nice ball of earth, tread 
them in, and if the weather seems likely to 
remain dry, well water them. In the course of a 
few days they begin to take hold of the ground, 
and by winter they are well established and 
Secure against frost-heaving. The hoe is used 
freely among them through spring and early 
summer, and in a general way runners are made 
very freely. If the first runners are used and 
layered when formed they will make very fine 
plants with about five crowns each, and the soil 
thoroughly matted from the drainage to the 
surface with roots. The secondary runners 
layered about the middle or end of August will 
make good plants with a couple of crowns, and 
if these are kept in 44-inch pots they will in a 
general way bear hard forcing better than larger 
plants. 

Many are too anxious to get their plants into 
what are called fruiting-pots. It is a mistake 
to suppose that fine fruit cannot be produced in 
pots less than 6 inches across. I have grown 
plants side by side in pots ranging from 
44 inches to 8 inches in diameter, and could see 
no difference in the quality of the fruit they 
produced. When the runners are later, or not 
80 strong as could be desired, it is wiser to keep 
them in rather smaller pots, unless they are 
only to be brought along gently for fruiting in 
May, when the roots are so much more active. 
Some prefer to layer the runners into small pots, 
\but if runners of the proper quality can be had 
IT see no advantage in doing so. The old- 
fashioned way of ramming the soil hard into 
6-inch pots is the most economical as regards 
labour, and the results are equally good if a 
sufficiently early start is made. As soon as the 
roots begin to travel freely round the sides of 
the pots the plants can be removed to a more 
tonvenient place for watering, which, as with 
all things grown in pots, is a most impor- 
tant matter. In the case of plants that are 
rooted early in July, a lot of moisture will be 
aeeded in hot weather, especially during 
August, when they become root-bound. They 
will want looking to three times daily ; in fact, 
they must never be allowed to get dry. There 
/§ an immense difference in the condition of 
plants that have been attended to in this way 
jd those that have been managed without due 
(ecognition of the importance of this detail. 
The crowns will be stouter and the foliage will 
pemain in good order until young leaves begin 


to form again. Just as growth is coming to a/| 
standstill and the crowns and leaves are matur- | 
ing, frequent waterings with soot-water are 

helpful. It frequently happens that the soil by 

that time is to a great extent exhausted, and 

this causes the foliage to lose in some measure 

its healthy green colour. 
times beneficial, more especially in autumn and 
in the earlier stages of growth when the plants 
are forced. Iam not at all in favour of using 
strong stimulants, even in a weak form, until 
the fruit is swelling, but soot can hardly be 
termed such, its action on plants being rather 
to impart colour to the foliage than to promote 
actual growth. It is too drying to be of much 
use during periods of hot weather, when frequent 
and liberal supplies of moisture are needed, 
and I have never seen that it has any appreciable 
influence on the swelling of the fruit. J. 





BLACK GRAPES. 
WirH most amateurs black Grapes find more 


Soot-water is at all | 
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favour than white, and this is not surprising if | 


Grape Cooper’s Elack. 


we take the useful Hamburgh type as a specimen 
of good culture. There are other black Grapes 
that amateurs can grow well. No one can 
make a mistake in growing the Black Hamburgh, 
which is certainly the best all-round kind in 
cultivation, and owing to its easy culture it 
fruits so freely that it is often cropped and 
ruined in its infancy. The Grape illustrated, 
the Cooper’s Late Black, is not well known by 
this name. It is mostly grown as Gros Maroc, 
and it isa fine Grape, with large berries, and 
ripens well in the same house as the Black 
Hamburgh ; of course, taking a longer time to 
mature. It will hang for months in a cool- 
house, or cut from the Vine and placed in 
bottles ; indeed, I have had this Grape good 
well into April. The bunches are large, long, 
and well shouldered, with rather stout 
stalks ; berries large, oval, and with a thick 
skin. It is of a deep reddish - purple 
colour, becoming quite black with hanging, and 
covered with beautiful bloom, the flesh being 
tender and of good flavour. If grown for late 
use it is well to give it a little more warmth 
than the Black Hamburgh in its early stages, as | 
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it then sets more freely. When fully ripe it 
keeps for months. This Grape is a favourite 
with market growers late autumn, 
though it does not find so much favour with 
many growers as Gros Colman, it can be grown 
in a mixed house, and with less heat than this 
Grape. This to the amateur isa great gain, an 
in my opinion, the quality is much super 
Amateurs who do not grow for market need 1 
grow Grapes of poor quality, as size is not 
everything. Some consideration should be 
given to flavour, and I like Gros Maroc oun this 
account, as though late it is of good quality and 
not difficult to grow. Being a handsome variety 
itis worth room in all amateurs’ collections where 
late Grapes are required. 

OF course, for usefulness, the Black Hamburgh 
will take the lead. This is the best and most 
profitable. I do not mean for market 
but for home use. It is so well known that : 
description of it is unnecessary. Few varieties 
have so many names. For early supplies it has 





; 
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/no equal, and with care it may be kept good 


until Christmas if grown specially for late sup- 





From a photograph by Mr. A. W. Brown, Bellwood Cottage, Perth. 


plies. It is largely grown for the market 
during the early summer, and few kinds set more 
freely or mature so quickly. The 

MApDRESFIELD Court is not only one of 
best black Grapes grown, but is a ¢ 
amateurs’ variety, on account of its free crop- 
ping and fine quality. This variety needs more 
warmth than the Hamburgh and will ke 
longer, but has a large, long, tapering bunch 
with oval berries, a thick skin, and 
black, nearly always covered with a bean- 
tiful bloom. Though many advise it to be grown 
in strong heat, we have found it thrive v 11 in 
a cool-house if given extra warmth when in 
bloom. 

Buack ALICANTE.—This is also an excellent 
amateur’s Grape, and it never fails to colour. 
It is even later than the Madresfield, and t} 
bunches are so large that severe thinning is 
needed ; the berries are large, oval, jet black, 
and not at all of poor quality. If kept foruse inthe 
winter months it needs a cool-house when ripe, 
and when in bloom a high temperature is bene- 
ficial. No amateur who needs late black 
Grapes would do wrong in growing this variety, 
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as its appearance goes a long way in its favour. petals. It is happiest under cultivation in a 


It has many names, but the one given is the true 
one in this country. 

Lavy DowNe8’s SEEDLING for many years was 
the best late Grape grown of the black 
varieties. The bunches are long, tapering, 
and the berries have a thick skin and are 
rounded and with a deep bloom. Though 


this variety of late years has been less grown | 


than the one illustrated and Gros Colman, it 
is an excellent Grape and does well in a 
mixed house. 

AprLnEy Towsrs.—A grand new black Grape ; 
may be kept until Grapes come the following 
season, if grown late. It has a fine berry, and 
grows well in acool-house. If given warmth 
when in bloom it makes a good bunch, and is a 
very free grower; an excellent amateur’s 
variety. 


There are others well worth describing, but | colour. 


they are not so 
free. Some need 
much warmth‘ and 
higheculture. Those 
named thrive un- 
der conditions that 
some would fail 


with, and are 
really good in any 
form. W. 


Late Grapes. 
—If these are 
thoroughly _ ripe, 
and if the Grape 
room has been pre- 
pared for their re- 
ception as advised, 
they may be cut 
and bottled at any 
time within the 
next fortnight or 
three weeks. This 
will afford the 
Vines great relief 
and also give them 
a “ much — longer 
period of rest. 
Late Vines expe- 
rience little of this 
in places where the 
Grapes have to 
hang on the Vines 
as long as possible ; 
hence the necessity 
for providing a 
Grape room wher- 
ever they are 





grown in any 
quantity. When 


the bottling is 
completed, prune 
the Vines if all the 
leaves are off them, 
and apply styptic 
to the wounds if 
they are subject to 
bleeding in the 
spring. The clean- 
ing of the house 
may well be left 
for some future 
occasion, when out- 
door work is sus- 
pended through in- 
clement weather. On the other hand, if it is 
necessary to keep the Grapes on the Vines, great 
care is now needed. The bunches should be 
looked over at least once a week, which will keep 
them pretty free from decaying bruises. Robins 
are often troublesome about this time of the year 
if they gain an entrance to the houses, and they 
soon spoil a few bunches of Grapes if let alone. 
A strip of old fish-net thrown over the ventila- 
tors will exclude them. Make use of just enough 
fire-heat to keep the air in circulation when the 
ventilators can be opened but little. Keep the 
house dry and admit plenty of air whenever the 
state of the weather will allow. If the Vines 
are casting their leaves, gather them up daily. 





Posequeria fragrantissima. — This 
very sweet-scented stove shrub is not much 
grown, but the blossoms are very pure and 
chaste-looking when the plant is healthy. They 
occur on loose corymbs at the ends of the shoots, 
each flower having a long tube and recurving 


| 


light, sunny house where there is plenty of heat 


jand moisture, the sun shining full on the leaves 


in the afternoon doing no harm. Small plants 
|are very apt to damp off if heavily watered. It 
|is best grown in equal parts of peat, loam, aud 
leaf-mould, with a good sprinkling of sharp sand 
and a little manure for strong plants. 





INDOOR PLANTS. 


PRIMULA STELLATA. 


Tits is undoubtedly closely allied to the normal 
form of Primula sinensis. Although the fine 


forms of P. sinensis may be generally preferred, 


P. stellata will commend itself to all who like a 
profusion of bloom and a bright display of 
As will be seen by the illustration, the 








The White Star Primula (Primula stella‘a). 


flowers are thrown well up above the foliage. 
Kach flower-stem will produce several whorls of 
flowers, and attain to nearly 2 feet in height. 
This group also possesses the advantage of seed- 
ing freely, and a bright display of bloom is easily 
secured. For early autumn flowering the seed 
should be sown in May, and to keep up a succes- 
sion further sowings may be made later on. 
The raising of Primula seed requires a little 
care. It should be sown on some good loamy 
compost and have a slight covering of sand and 
Sphagnum rubbed through a fine sieve. I have 
found the use of Sphagnum of great advantage, 
as 1t retains the moisture and does not get sour 
So soon as any other material. The seed pots 
should be placed in a shady, cool position, but 
I do not like covering the pots up. If exposed 
to daylight the seedlings come up much stronger 
and are not so liable to damp off as when heavily 
shaded. A frame under a north wall is the 
best position for the young plants during the 
hot weather, and later on, when they are ready 
‘for potting into their flowering pots, they may 
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be exposed to more sunlight. All the Primulas 
like a fairly rich loamy compost, and when well’ 


| established manure may be used freely, especially, 
| after they begin to 


ower. By the judicious’ 
use of stimulants the size and colour of the| 
fiowers will be improved and the flowering) 
season considerably extended. 
At the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Chiswick, some years ago, the Chinese Primulag| 
were made a speciality, both the single and| 
double varieties being well represented. Oj 
the single varieties, seed from some of the lead: 
ing continental growers was received, and/ 
among these most of the colours were repre:| 
sented in the old form—that is, with each petal| 
simply two-lobed and quite smooth. Having in) 
my earlier experience had to discard all of this! 
type as rogues, I could not quite fancy growin 
them in a collection, but I must say they foun 
many admirers, a white variety proving espe 
cially attractive on| 
account of the 
mass of bloom anc 
its purity. Th 
improved strain 
of Primula sinensi 
have now becom 
well fixed, and ij) 
is not difficult t 
procure seed of thi’ 
distinct varietie) 
that will com 
true. In my earlie| 
acquaintance will! 
Primulas it wai 
very difficult to ge 
reliable seed, ani| 
even with ow 
saved seed a per| 
centage would re 
vert to the norma| 
form. When grow 
ing for seed thes 
plants were alway) 
thrown away aj 
soon as the firs} 
flower opened. 





Carnation 
Mme. Therese 
Franco. — Prob 
ably no so-called 
winter - flowering) 
Carnation has re 
ceived so great @ 
measure of prais¢ 
as this, and n¢/ 
variety of itt 
colour has deserved 
it less. Indeed, it 
does not appear t¢’ 
possess a solitary 
redeeming feature, 
being weak in 
growth, decidedly 
weak in constitu 
tion, and flowering 
only at rare inter: 
vals. In short, ag 
a winter kind it is 
worthless, as be:} 
tween the begin:} 
ning of Decembei 
and the end od 
February the plants scarcely produce a flower at} 
alj, and the few that appear burst open from the} 
side of the calyx and never properly expand. In 
the early autumn it behaves somewhat better, | 
provided the cuttings are well rooted and havea} 
start in the oldyear. But when the few autumn | 
flowers are gathered there is a break of some] 
four months before any more appear ; in fact, ib 
has the smallest claim to perpetual flowering 
of any pink variety I know. A really good} 
reliable variety of the shade of pink so much} 
prized is still wanting. In Miss Joliffe growers} 
of these winter flowers had a most reliable kind | 
for many years, a beautiful shade of pink, an} 
exquisite flower, with every claim to perpetual} 
flowering. Miss Joliffe is of that bushy, com) 
pact growth that flowers abundantly and well)} 
when good plants are secured, and it is stilla 
charming winter kind where it is yet grown} 
with success. Unfortunately, many growers | 
have been compelled to discard this old favourite | 
by reason of its deterioration. The same 
remark applies to Mme. T. Franco.—E, | 
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| TREE, OR MOU'TAN PZHONIES. 


Tt seems somewhat singular that this beautiful 
section of Peeonies should suffer more from frost 
in the southern half of England than in many | 
districts of Scotland, the reason being that they | 
‘are so apt to start into growth early in the) 
year before the late spring frosts are over, and | 
‘consequently the young leaves and flower-buds 
suffer. In many of the more northern districts 
‘the growth is retarded till all danger from frosts 

is over. ‘They are in other respects perfectly 
hardy. From this it will be seen that warm, 
low-lying spots are by no means the most suit- 
‘able for them, as so situated they start into 

growth sooner than where more exposed. They 

should, if possible, be so placed that the early 

morning sun does not shine full upon them, as 


easy matter in a cold-frame that lets the rain in. 
No benefit would acerue from planting them in 
the open at the present time, as practically 


of the year. September is quite late enough to 
plant rooted layers in their permanent situa- 
tions. The following is a good remedy for and 
preventive of Carnation leaf disease: One tea- 
spoonful of permanganate of potash to a gallon 
of water. Plants showing signs of the disease 
|may be dipped in the solution once a week, 
while those too large to be treated in this method 
should be syringed with a fine rose, care being 
|taken to wet both the under and upper sides of 
the foliage. Where no signs of spot or rust are 
observable a monthly spraying is advisable as a 
| preventive measure. 





when frozen, exposure to the sun’s rays is fatal to 
the young leaves. The same results may be often 
geen in thecase of some Conifere (especially a few 
of the Silver Firs), which on the side exposed to 
‘the sun will have their shoots totally destroyed, 


‘they were quite uninjured. 
be done for the Ponies by a little protection 
‘in the spring, but care must be taken not to use 
it earlier than is absolutely necessary, as if 


‘employed too soon growth is encouraged, and | floral display and to the ease attending their 
With the old-fashioned Cannas the | 
method of wintering usually adopted was that 


the risk is consequently as great, if not greater, 
than if no covering at all was used. The soil 


LARGE-FLOWERED CANNAS FOR 
CONSERVATORY DECORATION. 
(IN REPLY To ** CANNA.”) 


called, were introduced to notice, they 
| rapidly won their way to public esteem, owing 
‘to the brilliance and lasting qualities of their 





| culture. 


no root-action would take place before the spring | 


| ties. 
| the large amount of water necessary during the 
| summer will tend to render the soil clogged and 
but where shaded till the frost had passed off) ALrHoucit it is only ten years ago that Gladio- | 
A good deal may lus-flowered Cannas, as they are sometimes | 


Se 


from boxes or pans. By keeping Cannas ina 
comparatively high temperature throughout the 
winter they may be had in bloom until the end 
of the year, but a period of three or four months’ 
rest is beneficial to the plants, and it is, there- 
fore, wiser to commence withholding water not 
later than the middle of October from those that 
are to be started early. For conservatory 
decoration 7-inch or 8-inch pots are usually 
large enough, and fine plants can be grown in 
these sizes. Cannas are partial to a rich soil, a 
sound, fibrous loam, to which a liberal allowance 
of well-decayed hot-bed or Mushroom-bed 
manure has been added, together with sufficient 
silver-sand to keep the compost fairly porous, 


suiting them admirably. When making 
strong growth they should receive a plenti- 
ful allowance of water, while weak 


liquid-manure given twice a week will add 
materially to their vigour and flowering capaci- 
Ample drainage should be provided, or 


sour, when the plants will rapidly assume an 
unhealthy appearance. It is not absolutely 
needful to repot every spring, provided an 
increased amount of liquid stimulants is ad- 
ministered during the summer, but annual 
division and repotting in fresh soil, just as the 
plants are starting into growth, is, without 
doubt, the best rule to observe. Cannas may 





‘best suited for these Ponies is a good deep of drying off both pot plants and those that had | be raised from seed in February to flower the 


loam, which should be enriched with 
‘manure. The planting must be thor- 
oughly well carried out, as all the 
-Peonies of this section are very 
-impatient of being disturbed at the 
roots, and if possible everything 
should be properly prepared for them 
previous to planting. Another point 
-in favour of these P-enies is that 
they can be easily forced into bloom 
during the earlier months of the year. 
For forcing, the plants should be 
carefully lifted in the autumn, and 
when potted placed in a cold-frame 
till the early part of February, when 
they may be taken into the green- 
house, where the buds will soon burst, 
and as that takes place a little addi- 
tional heat may be given, say a maxi- 
mum temperature of 60 degs. to 
65 degs. with sun heat. In common 
with most other subjects so forced, 
the plants may be syringed should 
the weather be bright, but if it is 
_ done when dull and heavy the young 
leaves are somewhat apt to suffer 
from mildew. The plants must at no 
time be allowed to want for water at 
-the roots when forced. With the 
_ protection of a cold-frame the flowers 
will open satisfactorily, and as they 
are equally valuable for the greenhouse at 
that time as when forced, a succession may 
'be kept up for a considerable period. After 
flowering they should be planted out under 
favourable conditions, and allowed a season to 
recoup, as it is useless to expect a satisfactory 
display of bloom if forced year after year. In 
this country, as in Japan, Moutan Ponies are 
increased by grafting a shoot on to a portion of 
-a root, mostly one of the herbaceous section. 
The operation is generally carried out during 
August, wedge-grafting being the method com- 
-monly employed. By using deep pots the point 
of union can be covered with the soil, and this | 
greatly assists the graft. Where plants exist | 


Tree Pony. 





been lifted from the beds, and storing in cellars, 
outhouses, or beneath plant stages, where they 
would be unaffected by the frost. In the case 
of the new race of Cannas, however, this plan 
cannot be recommended, as, not being of such 
vigorous constitution as the older varieties, 
they are apt to become unduly weakened 
|if kept in a dust-dry condition through the 
|winter. During that season they do not 
require a high temperature, 45 degs. being 
amply sufficient, but they should be 
occasionally watered, so that the soil sur- 
rounding them may remain ina slightly moist 
condition. They should on no account be 
relegated to a situation beneath the stage, as 





large enough for the purpose, layering can also 
be resorted to for their increase. Val 





Carnations unhealthy (Perplexed).— 
The Carnation leaves you have forwarded are 
cartainly attacked by the ‘‘ spot.” <A cold-frame, 
from which it is not possible to exclude the 
damp, is not a good situation for Carnations 
during the dark winter days. Could you not 
place them on a greenhouse shelf near the light ? 
'The fact of the pots being plunged in ashes 
would also tend to increase the dampness of the 
‘atmosphere surrounding them. They would 
probably have been better suited by being 
'yaised on iaverted pots, so that the foliage would 
have been close to the glass. You must 
endeavour to keep them in as dry and buoyant 
atmosphere as possible during the next few | 





if the pots are turned on their sides the soil will 


| become too dry, whereas if they are placed in 


an upright position there is a chance of the soil 


| becoming sodden by drip, a condition that is 


even more harmful than over-dryness at the 
roots. For an early display these Cannas should 
be started in an increased temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., with a gentle bottom-heat 
towards the end of February or commencement 
of March, more water being given as they start 
into growth. As soon as they show signs of 
renewed vitality the plants may be divided, 
where this is deemed needful, and the side shoots 
removed, taking them off with a little heel, and 
growing them on in a temperature of about 
65 degs. in small pots, which should be plunged 
in bottom-heat. Pots are better for planting 
these side-shoots in than boxes, as the shifts to 
larger pots can be effected with less root- 





months, though this you will not find a very | 


disturbance than where they have to be removed 


Engraved from a photograph by Mr. F. M. Greenwood, 
Doninga, Goresbridge. 





same year. In this case the seed 
should be placed in hot water and 
allowed to soak for twenty-four 
hours, and then sown in pans in a 
compost of peat and loam with which 
a good admixture of silver-sand has 
been incorporated, in strong heat. 
The pans should be placed in bottom- 
heat and the soil kept moist with 
tepid water. When the seedlings 
appear they should be potted off into 
small pots and kept growing in the 
same temperature, giving shifts as 
required, until May, when they can 
be removed to cooler quarters. 


A good two dozen are Alphonse 
Bouvier, Antoine Barton, Admiral 
Avellan, Aurea, Aurore, Capucinr, 
Tricendie, Duchess of York, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II., Louise Thibaut, Louise 
Chrétien, Mme. Crozy, Marcus 
Micheli, Mosaic, Mrs. W. Marshall, 
Paul Bert, Paul Lorenz, President 
Carnot, Progrés, Queen Charlotte, 
Reichskanzler Furst Hohenlohe, Sov- 
venir de Madame Liabaud, Ulrich 
Brunner, and Warscewiczi. Austria 
and Italia are also two fine Cannas 
bearing large flowers, but growing to 
a height of from 6 feet to 8 feet, 
which renders them unfitted for 
pot-culture, Sa Wat. 


Senecio junceus.—This is a very distinct 
species of Groundsel from the Cape of Good 
Hope, with, as implied in its specific name, 
Rush-like stems and growths generally. These 
growths, rising from a clustered tuft, are dark 
green and smooth, the small bright yellow 
blossoms appearing on the sides of the stems. 
The peculiar habit of the plant, the stems being 
destitute of any leafy growth, renders it a 
curious and interesting species. 

Begonia Veitchi.—It is about twenty- 
five years since the first tubers of this hand- 
some and nearly perfectly hardy species came 
into my hands, the tiny tubers certainly not 
larger than a fair-sized Pea. I grew one of 
these till it was nearly or quite 5 inches across, 
when, unfortunately, it came quite suddenly to 
grief. During the last year of its existence the 
plant was grown ina 9-inch pot. Happily, too, 
I was able to secure a large quantity of seed of 
this lovely plant, and though by this time it 
had been reduced in price, it was by no means 
common. Sucha tuber of this species I have 
never seen before or since. ‘These comparatively 
hardy sorts—e.g., B. Frcebeli, B. octopetala, and 
the above may be safely wintered in a frame 
from which frost is excluded, and by laying the 
pots on their sides and withholding water en- 
tirely the tubers are quite safe in the pot and 
soil in which they flowered. I have frequently 
wintered the above in a cold-frame, merely put- 
ting a handful of Cocoa-nut-fibre over the crown 
of the tuber.—E. J. 
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ROSES. 


WHITE ROSES OF ALL CLASSES. 
WuEN one remembers that fully a tenth of the 
Roses catalogued at the present day are white, 
or nearly white, it is obvious that in giving a 
selection of the best many varieties must be 
omitted. Among Roses there has not yet ap- 
peared a more useful white than the 

Otp Nipueros. One could wish it were not 
so tender ; but in certain favoured spots it is 
superb, as shown by the plant figured in Gar- 
DENING ILLUsTRATED of Sept. 3 last. For cul- 
ture as standards the climbing form is by far 
the best. Another fine white Tea Rose is 

Hon. Eprru Girrorp, excellent in every way, 
and another useful kind is the old 


SompBrigvL. Of novelties among Tea Roses 
the white 
MAMAN CocHEt is magnificent both for the 


garden and exhibition. The new white 





regards purity of colour. The white La France, 
if lacking in purity, is nevertheless welcome. 
blossom in the autumn. Charlotte Gillemo*, 


White Lady are also indispensable to any fair- 
sized collection. Of the 


evergreen climber, and Lamarque is also indis- 
pensable for greenhouse culture. Of the 
Bourzons, the new variety Purity seems 


flowers somewhat earlier than other kinds. he 
Bourbon and Noisette Perpetuals furnish us 


;merit is in the profusion of their blossom, 
although rather small, and in the rich glossy 
foliage. To name Boule de Neige, Baronne de 
'Maynard, Mme. Fanny de Forest, Mme. 

















Flower of the Tea 


BovuceErz is also pretty, with its buds shaped 
liked Acorn-cups. In speaking of white Tea 


Roses one must not omit to mention the | 


fragrant 

DEVONIENSIS, and also 

Tue Brive, but the latter is not always a 
success outdoors. 

SouvENtIR DES. A. Pri 
Tea, if it had not the bad habit of drooping its 
head. Of 

Ciimpine Tras, Mme. Alfred Carriere and 
Valentine Altermann are both worthy of culti- 
vation, the former rambling in luxurious pro- 
fusion, and yielding quantities of sweetly 
fragrant flowers. Of the 


Hyprip Tras, that delightful Rose Gloire | 


Lyonnaise claims our first attention, so dainty 
is it both in bud and expanded blossom. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria deserves more than 
& passing reference. It is beautiful in form and 
of good babit, and certainly at present is un- 


rivalled, although L’Innocence, a new seedling | 


NoE is a good white | 


Rose Edith Gifford. 


| Francois Pittet, and Elise Boelle, would leave 
very few others worth growing. Among the 


CuinA or Montraty Roszs, Ducher and 
| White Pet are the best. The latter makes a 
| pretty round bush, and is also good for pot- 
| culture. 

Exhibitors have long desired a white Alfred 
Colomb, and until that appears, however, they 
| have to be content with Merveille de Lyon, 
| which is excellent in size, for a centre bed ; 
Margaret Dickson, Violette Bouyer, and 
Marchioness of Londonderry—the latter beauti- 
| ful in every way, save in freshness of colour 
and, like many modern Roses, in its utter 
| absence of fragrance. Amongst the 

JAPANESE RosEs are several good kinds. 
Blanc doubles de Courbet is of purest white, 
and another lovely variety, with Niphetos-like 
buds, is Mme. G. Bruant, and for those who 
care for single Roses the single white Rugosa is 
attractive. The bedding or edging Roses, the 

PoLyANTHAS, havé in Anna Marie de Mon- 








ILLUSTRATED, 
| of Caroline Testout, bids fair to eclipse it as 


tis very fragrant, and is one of the latest to 


| Souvenir du President Carnot, Marjorie, and 


Notserres, the old Aimée Vibert is as popular 
to-day as it was 60 years ago, and no better 
Rose exists for town culture than this almost 


likely to become a most useful pillar Rose, as it 


| with many good white Roses, and their chief 
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travel a charming representative, and it shows 
to great advantage in large masses. Among 

SrncLe Roses none are so. beautiful as the 
half-climber Paul’s Single White; and for the 
short time it remains in flower one cannot but 
admire, amongst others, Macrantha, with its 
wealth of yellow stamens, Moschata alba and 
nivea, and Polyantha grandiflora. The compara- 
tively recent introduction of Wichuriana, a 
delightful creeping Rose, and still more recent 
hybrid emanations of the same variety must ere 
very long produce some astounding novelties, 
not only in white, but inother colours. Coming 
to what are known as 


SUMMER-BLOOMING Rosxs, they seem to com- 
pensate us for their short flowering season by 
a beautiful simultaneous display of blossom. 
In Mme. Plantier this is abundantly manifest. 
Mme. Hardy is another beauty, and in Blanch- 
fleur we have a Rose that produces its blossoms 
in quick succession, to the charming little double 
white Scotch, so excellent for hedges. The 
real ramblers, the Ayrshire and Evergreen sec- 
tion, provide good white climbing Roses, such 
as Felicité-Perpetue, Dundee Rambler, that 
yuickly envelop buildings and trunks of trees 
with a wondrous profusion of snowy-white 
blossoms, and another sweetly fragrant climber 
‘is the white Banksian; but this must have a 
sheltered south or west wall, at the foot of 
which could be planted the pretty single white 
Macartney alba simplex. Last but not least to 
nention are the 

Moss Roses There are several white kinds, 
out the best are Blanche Moreau, White Bath, 
und Comtesse de Murinais, and closely allied to 
chem is the White Provence, commonly known 
is the York Rose. ROSA. 





ROSE NOTES. 


‘o those who possess a small propagating-cass, 
i hint or two upon grafting Roses will be in 
season, and several plants might be got out 
‘rom such a case before we want it for the 
ordinary spring propagation of many subjects. 
No time could be better for the purpose than 
the present. Nor need we have stocks estab- 
lished in pots, but can get on with grafting at 
mce. Select, or purchase, some two-year-old 
seedling Briers. These should be about the 
thickness of an ordinary Cedar-wood pencil, not 
more. The varying sizes may be separated so 
a3 to come into use for varieties of Roses 
having larger or smaller wood. In short, we 
want to use stocks as nearly as possible of the 
-ame thickness as the scion to be grafted upon 
toster roots. Let the scion be placed as closely 
as possible upon the crown of roots, and the 
whele operation done cleanly and quickly. In 
former issues the art of propagation by grafting 
has been fully gone into and illustrated, so a 
few general hints will be all that are necessary 
now. Selection of woodisimportant. Itshould 
be fairly well ripened, of medium strength, 
quite healthy, and with little pith. Wood from 
plants growing in pots or under glass is far 
better than that from the open air. Do not 
cut up into lengths before making the slanting 
cut at the base of each scion. It is much easier 
to make this cut while one has a better and 
larger hold of the Rose-wood. What is known 
as side or whip grafting is most generally prac- 
tised. This consists of a slanting cut at the 
base of the scion, and a corresponding cut upon 
the stock. A very little experience will enable 
one to make these cuts at angles, fitting closely 
together when brought into contact. Where 
possible, have an eye upon the scion or graft at 
top and bottom. When fitted together, in such 
a way that the edges of the bark upon both 
stock and graft are opposite one another, tie 
them together firmly with rush or raffia Grass. 
Now pot each into a thumb-pot, using a com- 
post of maiden loam, and about a fourth of the 
bulk silver-sand. Pot firmly, and stand in the 
propagating-case. They do not need much heat 
or water, but to be kept quite close, and parti- 
ally shaded for a month or so. Callus will soon 
form, and scion and stock be united. It only 
remains to admit light and air gradually, to 
pot on the plants early in the spring, and grow 
them in the usual way. There is not the least 
necessity for clay, Moss, or any of the various 
mastics formerly in use to keep air from the 
wounds upon scion and stock. So long as both 
are healthy and the work done cleanly, a join 
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will be effected quite as surely as if mastics had 
been used. 

No time should be lost in giving a rise of 
temperature to Roses intended for winter 
blooming. Directly flower-buds appear we can 
do this with safety, and also help with weak 
liquid-manure. But it is necessary that 
varieties of free growth and bloom be selected. 
They must also be kept perfectly free from 
insect foes. A well grown pot-Rose is a 
welcome sight after the glut of Chrysanthe- 
mums, and never more appreciated than at the 
end of the year. Roses are truly the queen of 
flowers, and if only a few are secured at Christ- 
mas, or during the cold days of January, they 
are a great floral treat. One need not delay 
planting in the open so long as frost and snow 
keep away a few weeks longer. The ground is 


| still warm, and in many cases we have the Teas 


and Noisettes in flower and leaf. But if cold 
weather comes, it will be much wiser to delay 
further planting until February, when the sun 
will be gaining power once more. Pau. 





Rose W. A. Richardson in warm 
greenhouse (Hiburnia).—If this beautiful 


| but somewhat erratic Rose is grown in a pot, it 


is best to train the growths spirally around 3 or 
4 sticks stuck around the sides of the pot. This 
will induce the eyes to start into growth, and 
most of them should yield a blossom provided 
the shoots are well ripened. If you repotted 
the plant in September, and it has remained in 
the warm greenhouse since that time, the buds 
or eyes must surely now be showing signs of 
activity. You must be very sparing with water 
until the young shoots are about an inch long, 
then you should give the soil a good soaking. 
Pot-Roses always start into growth better when 
the soil is kept on the side, but as soon as they 
have advanced as above mentioned, then care 
must be taken that they do not suffer from 
drought. A safe plan in watering is to tap the 
pots, and if they emit a clear, bell-like sound 
they require watering. 


Rose Homere as a standard (J. 
Boys).—This grand old Rose is almost as hardy 
as Gloire de Dijon. It would pass through any 
ordinary winter without the need of protection, 
put we should recommend you, if weather be 
very severe, te fill the head of the standard with 
dry Bracken !*2rn, and then wind around the 
outside brar-hes a few haybands to keep the 
Fern from being blown away. You must take 
care to remove the Fern duriag mild intervals. 


Rose G. Nabornnand.—I was pleased to 
see in last week’s GARDENING a note about Rose 
G. Nabonnand. Two years ago, when com- 
mencing Rose culture in pots, noting the high 
opinion you always expressed of this Rose, I 
added it to my collection. At the present time 
the plant carries seven expanded blooms, two 
buds showing colour, and one flower has been 
cut. This is the third display this year ; 
indeed, it is a difficult matter to get this beauti- 
ful Rose to rest at all.—S. B. Bennett, Dagdale, 
Uttoxeter. 


The red Marechal Niel Rose (W. F.).—We 
believe you could obtain this Rose from any of the large 
trade growers that make new Roses a speciality. It is, 
however, of German origin, and its correct name is Gross- 
herzog Ernest Ludwig. ' 





Planting a border (Chrysalis).—Your 
narrow 2-foot border, which you admit is very 
hot in the summer, and which contains the 
“large number of climbers which have grown 
right up to the roof of the house,” is the worst 
possible place for herbaceous plants. Naturally 
the rapacious roots of the climbers appropriate 
every particle of sustenance that the border 
contains, and you would stand a better chance of 
successfully cultivating perennials on an ash- 
heap than in such a border as at present con- 
stituted. The only method by which you might 
achieve comparatively satisfactory results is by 
digging out the border to a depth of 2 feet or 
2 feet 6 inches, removing the old worn-out and 
root-permeated soil, and replacing it with good 
loam with which has been mixed a liberal allow- 
ance of well-rotted manure. This must be done 
in the spring, and the plants you select put in at 
once. Their only chance is to get established 
before the roots of the climbers usurp the whole 
of the soil, as they will do in an incredibly short 
space of time. Frequent waterings and applica- 


tions of liquid-manure will be necessary in 


GARDENING 


order to maintain the vigour of the plants in 
the presence of such greedy neighbours, and 
by the end of 
probably again be filled with the climbers’ 
roots 
succeeding year if the vigour of the peren- 
nials is to be maintained. 
course, such plants as Campanula grandis, and 
its white variety, C. persicifolia, and its double 
form, ©. carpatica, Erigeron speciosus, Lychnis 
chalcedonica, 
white Rockets, Coreopsis grandiflora, Gypso- 
phila paniculata, Scabiosa caucasica, Gaillardia 
grandiflora, Rudbeckia Newmani, white Japan- 
ese Anemones, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Aster Amellus bessarabicus, 
should suit your purpose well. 
Pelargoniums, of which the salmon-coloured 


Charles Turner are very ornamental varieties, 
would not need such elaborate preparations and 
would doubtless succeed fairly well if a hole 
was dug out for each plant and filled with rich 


be had if bulbs were planted in the autumn, 
as these having the embryo flower - spikes 
already formed within them at the time of 









the year the border will 


and will have to be re-made the 


If you decide on this 


double 





hybrid Alstrcemerias, 


Montbretias, and the dwarf 
Ivy - leaved 


Madame Crousse and the cerise Souvenir de 


material. A bright spring show could always 


planting are, toa great extent, independent of 
the quality of the soil. 





LILIES AT SHOREDITCH. 


SEVERAL beds of Lilium auratum were in full 
flower in November last in the churchyard of 


ILLUSTRATED. 
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There were some 


St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 





fine specimens, one measuring 8 inches across, | 
and that they should bloom thus, in the heart | 
of London, so late in the season, and in spite of 
the fog and murky atmosphere, is almost 
unprecedented. The churchyard has just been 
laid out by the vestry as a garden, under the | 
title of ‘*Shoreditch Park,” and forms quite an 
oasis in the wilderness of bricks and mortar. 
F. A. Rorsuck. 

39, Rosendale-road, West Dulwich. 





Marechal Niel Rose.—I send you an) 
account of the growth of a Maréchal Niel Rose, | 
to know if anyone has seen or heard of a plant | 
making more growth in one season? In July, | 
1897, I cut back a Mme. Berard in our conser- 
vatory, and put on a bud of Maréchal Niel. It | 
remained dormant until last spring, and now its 
leading shoot is 27 feet long, one side shoot 
17 feet, another 12 feet, and two at 4 feet 
each, and the roots of the Mme. Berard are 
outside and facing the north.—Joun TayLor. 


Colchicum autumnale album plenuna.—It | 
is very curious to note how slowly some of the best hardy 
plants appear to increase. The above is a case in point, a 
plant above the average in merit, and still, as it was thirty 
years ago, very scarce. A good clump of this ona grassy 
slope where the soil has been prepared for it is not easily 
forgotten if once seen in good flower. 


|making roots. 





Aster Novi-Belgi densus.—Despite the fact that 
this is one of the most free-flowering, as also among the | 
finest of the blue kinds, it is, nevertheless, rather formal, | 
the great mass of blossom appearing all on one level at 
about 21 feet high. A different aspect may be obtained | 
by planting such on a somewhat rugged or uneven 
surface. 


| pots—such as 3 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
BY CUTTINGS. 
PROPAGATION by cuttings must be done as soon 
as possible, more particularly in the case of 
some of the Japanesesorts. Second ‘‘crown”-buds 
of many of the large flowers, of which Mme. 
Carnot and its sports are good examples, are 
much prettier from this bud selection than from 
an earlier one. ‘The later buds open much 
easier, and develop blooms of beautiful form if 
this system of culture be carried out. By 
commencing to insert Chrysanthemum-cuttings 
early in December, the question of stopping, 
pinching, or cutting back a plant during the 
spring may be avoided. In most cases the 
earlier the plant be propagated, the sooner will 
the natural first break be made, and if 
second ‘‘crown”-buds are aimed at, these 
may be forthcoming in a natural way, and 
at a date sufficiently early to show the blooms 
at the following November exhibitions. Root 
the cuttings in a greenhouse or conservatory, 
from which the frost may, without much 
trouble, be excluded. The uncertain climate of 
the United Kingdom precludes one from 
exposing a batch of cuttings to the risk of frost 
in a cold-frame. The older growers followed 
the rule of embedding the cuttings in pots, in 
leaves, Cocoa-nut-fibre, spent Hops, etc., and 
leaving them there during the winter, and for 
weeks together it was impossible sometimes to 
open the frame lights or toladmit light even. 








Mosti{offithese growers, too, had plenty of 
accommodation in this way, and, what is more 
important, an abundance of short litter to bank 
around and over the frames during hard 
weather. I believe in bringing up a batch of 
plants sturdily, but as the risk 1s so great, and 
the plants or cuttings must often be at a stand- 
still when in cold-frames, progress cannot be 
made during such times. As the object in 
growing Chrysanthemums for exhibition, and 
also large blooms for conservatory and other 
indoor decorations, is to get them on 
second crown or late ‘‘crown ”-buds, the use of 
the cold-frame for propagating delays the 
various stages of growth considerably. 
For this reason I advocate the use of the cool 
greenhouse. Small frames (of a rough kind) 
may be fitted up on the greenhouse bench, and 


\by maintaining a temperature of 49 degs., 


the cuttings, in most instances, will root in 
about a month. Some varieties root quicker 
than others, and may possibly be found emitting 
roots a week earlier. Others. take as long as 
six weeks. Much depends upon the health 
of the stock used. Cuttings taken from plants 
which have been highly fed during the fiower- 
ing season often damp off, or are a long time in 
Cuttings may be inserted in 
boxes in rows or around the edge of small-sized 
} inch or 5 inch sizes. Better 
still, however, is it to rowt the cuttings singly 
in deep thumb-pots, as when once rooted they 


|can be handled easily and repotted when the 


time comes without interfering with the roots. 
THE Compost should be equal parts of light 
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Alexander Dufour, rosy-purple, height 3 feet, 
useful early in the month ; Mons. M,.G, Dubor, 
orange-yellow, suffused with bronze, profuse 
bloomer, height 4 feet; Mons, Backmann, 
distinct shade of buff, shaded salmon - cerise, 
fairly free, strong grower, height about 4 feet ; 
M. Chauchard, orange - scarlet, with yellow 
reverse, free flowering, loose habit, height 
3 feet; Notaire Groz, a beautiful mauve-pink, 
free and pretty, height 4 feet ; Ryecroft Glory, 
a well-known orange-yellow, strong, vigorous 
grower, free flowering, nice bushy habit, height yellow, very long petals, developing a large full 
3 feet; Vice-President Hardy, bright crimson 

and yellow, free-flowering, branching habit, 
height about 4 feet, this isa very reliable plant ; paling with age, very long, curling, and slightly 
Roi des Precoces, a freely - flowered bright I 

reddish-crimson of pleasing form, strong, sturdy | shaded reddish- 
grower, height about 3 feet; O. J. Quintus, a 
most excellent mauvo-pink 
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fibrous loam and well-rotted leaf-soil. These 
should be rubbed through a rather fine sieve 
and thoroughly mixed. To these two soils add 
freely coarse silver-sand, or washed sand, in 
sufficient quantity to ensure proper drainage. 
Let this compost be just moist and no more. 
The rough siftings from the compost will be 
useful for covering the crocks, preventing the 
soil from working down into the drainage. 
Both pots and crocks should be washed clean. 
THE curtinGs should be from 24 inches to 
3 inches in length, cutting with a sharp knife 
just below a joint, and trimming off the 
bottom leaf close to the stem. Fill the pots or 
boxes with the compost, placing a thin layer of 
coarse silver-sand over the surface. With a 
Cedar-wood pencil or small dipper of the same 
size make a hole of sufficient depth to well 
embed the base of the cutting. Thisaction will 
carry down the silver-sand to the bottom of the 
hole, on which the cutting should rest, and the 
soil should then be pressed firmly at the base; a 
gentle rap on the potting-bench will well settle 
the soil. Water in with a fine-rosed can, but only 
sufficiently to moisten the soil through, and then 
place the pots or whatever may be used inside 
the rough frame already described, standing 
these on Cocoa-nut-fibre or any similar material. 
Cover lightly with glass or a frame-light, not 
altogether air-tight, and admit air as occasion 
may demand. Keep the glass free from exces- 
sive moisture. EXPERIENCED GROWER. 
a a ae SDS 


Chrysanthemums in October. —I 
cannot afford room under glass for Chrysanthe- 
mums, and for some years have done’ well by 
putting them under a verandah when the buds 
begin to show colour. When frost comes early 
the blooms on the later varieties are apt to get 
spoilt. I wish to grow kinds which, in ordinary 
seasons, should be at their. best about the 
middle of October—not later—if anything, a 
little earlier, to produce good-sized blooms, and 
to be good for cutting. Could you suggest in 
GARDENING a few varieties which you think 
most likely to suit my purpose? I dé not Wish 


many kinds—only two or three of the best in 
each colour.—E, ©. 


*," The following sorts can be confidently 
recommended: Early in the month, Albert 
Chausson, orange-red, and free, height about 
4 feet; Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, 
rich orange with yellow reverse, exceedingly free, 
bushy habit, height about 2 feet, this sort should 
be disbudded; Edwin Rowbottom, pretty 
canary-yellow flower, good habit, free-flowering 
andabout 3 feet high; General Hawkes, a strong- 
growingand free-flowering plant with rich purple 
flowers and silvery reverse, height about 34 feet; 
Gloire de Mezin is very showy in the outdoor 
garden at this season, having handsome chest- 
nut-red flowers, good constitution, 4 feet; 
Lemon Queen, a deep lemon-yellow, most pro- 
fuse, good habit, height about.3 feet; Mme. 

Nonin, a pretty pink flower, streaked 
white, florets fimbriated, nice bushy - habit, 
free, height 3 feet; Mme. Gagae, pretty 
lilac-mauve flowers with silvery reverse, free- 
flowering nice bushy habit, height 2 feet ; Mlle. 
Guindudeau, a charming pink suffused with 
purple, useful early in the month, bushy 
spreading habit, height about 3 feet ; Mlle. 
Sabatier is one of the best of its colour, 
which is rich purple-crimson, rather strag- 
gling habit, but free flowering, height. 4 feet ; 
Mrs. A. J. Parker is a beautiful flower, 
colour salmon-pink, but its growth is straggling, 
when grown freely its height is about 4 feet ; 



















































































good for decorations, height about 44 feet ; 
Mrs. Hicks Arnold, a pretty blush white, 
profuse bloomer, about 24 feet high; and 
October Yellow, a deep canary-yellow, with a 
nice spreading habit, and about 23 feet high. 


Chrysanthemums — leaving early 
sorts outdoors through the winter 
(J. H.).—Your selection embraces the best of 
the semi-early outdoor sorts, and several of 
them may be left outdoors through the winter, 
provided some little protection can be given to 
them. We would recommend you to place 
over the crowns of the plants, after they are 
cut down, a layer of thoroughly decayed 
horse-manure, mixing with this any rough, 
gritty soil, such as the Sweepings of the pot- 
ting-shed ; this will be ample for the purpose, 
and in an ordinary winter season no harm is 
likely to befall the plants. The strongest root- 
ing kinds are represented by Mme. la Comtesse 
Foucher de Cariel, Ryecroft Glory, Mme. Marie 
Masse, Ivy Stark, Edie Wright, Crimson 
Queen, and Lady Fitzwygram. In’the spring, 
soon after the beneficial effects of more genial 


weather is experienced, the sorts above-men- | pearly-white, tinted pink ; Milano, cherry-red ; | 
tioned should be throwing up numerous sturdy | Charles Davis, bronzy-yellow ; Emily Silsbury, 
growths from the old stools. When all fear of | pure white; Mrs. G. W. Palmer, rosy-bronze ; 
frost is past, these old roots may be divided, | Soleil d’Octobre, rich clear yellow ; Col. W. B. 
and thus increase the stock. The others in Smith, orange buff; and Mons. Chas. Molin, 
your list, which may be described as less yellow, flushed reddish-orange. Mme. Carnot 
strong in their constitution, are Edith Spratt, | and its two sports, G. J. Warren and Mrs. Ww. 
Harvest Home, Queen of the Earlies, Mychett Mease, are three of the best J apanese sorts, but 
White, Barbara Forbes, and Lady Selborne. | are too difficult for a novice to growsatisfactorily, 
The plants should be lifted at once, and be| Thethreeincurved sorts, to include a pure white, 
potted up into large pots, or placed in boxes, | but not a yellow, we suggest you should grow | 
and then be arranged in a frame, pit, or cool | Baron Hirsch, orange-cinnamon ; Ma Perfection, 
greenhouse. Any structure from which frost pure white; and D. B. Crane, orange, tinted 
can be excluded has an additional advantage, as| bronze. Yes, we know that W. Tricker 
the plants sooner get established and make new | (Japanese) is very subject to mildew, and you 
growths to supply cuttings for propagating in} will probably derive greater satisfaction in 
this way. If the greenhouse staging is not | growing those mentioned above. Mme. 
otherwise engaged these plants may be planted Clemence Audiguier is a very old sort, a long 
in any light compost upon it, and under such: 


way behind the time, and far too small for most | 
favourable conditions imumerable cuttings are| small houses. Mme. Marie Masse is seen to 
soon forthcoming. ; 


greatest advantage when planted in the open 

Chrysanthemums affected with | >order, when, if the plant be allowed to develop 
mildew (J. C. C.).—This is a most trouble. | each bud that is perfected, a magnificent result 
some pest, and unless quickly taken in hand 


may generally be seen in September. 
there is a chance of the whole collection being] Chrysanthemums—free - flowering | 
affected. Several things cause mildew, such ag 


sorts with stout footstalks (@. M.).— 
sudden variations in thetemperature, injudicious | From the varieties mentioned in your list we 
watering, and cold, damp draughts. When| should exclude: Mlle. Thérése Rey, Elaine, 
mildew appears the following may be applied :| Bouquet Fait, Mrs. J. Wright, Mme. ©. Des- 
flowers of sulphur should be dusted on the | grange, and Beauty of Exmouth. The following 
affected leaves, more particularly on the under- | varieties are very free-flowering, cover a period 
side, where the fungus seems to make great | of two months in their blossoming, and embrace 
progress. A most drastic preventive, and one | a nice variety of colour. We should advise you 
which should be applied in the case of those | to partially disbud your plants, thus concen- 
badly affected with mildew, consists of 1 lb. each | trating all the energies of the roots upon the 
of sulphur and unslaked lime, and place this in| production of stout, erect footstalks. This is 
5 gallons of water. This should be boiled 


important in almost every instance. It is only 
for twenty minutes, and a wineglassful to] when plants are severely disbudded and growu 
2 gallons of clear water should be used. 


on strongly that one may safely obtain stout 
Another remedy, giving, perhaps, less trouble, footstalks, such as are seen in exhibition blooms. 
is to mix a } oz. of sulphide of potassium to a | James Salter, Mlle. Lacroix, and Viviand Morel — 
gallon of water, and apply in the same way as | are already in your possession, but you should — 
mentioned for the previous remedy. Mildew | disbud to some extent. Additional varieties are : _ 
is generally first seen during the month | Clinton Chalfont, rich golden-yellow; Mr. Chas. ‘ 
of August, more especially is it noticeable | E. Shea, light yellow ; Source d’Or, orange- — 
during the prevalence of cold, damp, sunless| red; William Hcelmes, rich crimson; Yellow § 
days, and just before the time arrives for | Source d’Or, Soliel d’Octobre, rich yellow ; Vice- 
housing the plants many have this trouble to| President Hardy, orange and crimson; Emily | 
contend with. It is best to lay the plant on Silsbury, pure white; Australian Gold, clear 
its side, as in this way it is so much easier to canary-yellow ; William Seward, deep crimson ; 
get at the underside of the leaves. Your 


W. H. Lincoln, rich yellow ; Annie Clibran, soft 
plants were very probably attacked before they | pink; Bertier Rendatler, yellow, shaded red ; 
were housed, and you did not notice it. 


and Mme. Louise Leroy, pure white. If, say, 
Chrysanthemums—the best French | three blooms were allowed to develop on each 
novelties of the season (7. G, H.),— | Spray, the above sorts should stand up erect, 
While there are many pretty Japanese sorts of | Chrysanthemums—how to propa- 
French introduction of the present season, they| gate a sport (Sport).—There are two or 
cannot be considered so good as some. of the | three different methods of _propagating sports, 
best of recent years. Another season may see|and if you are successful in getting cuttings 
them better represented, and the following | and rooting them, you wre consider you have 
should find a place in the stands of leading | ‘‘ fixed” the sport, if the lossoms during the 
growers for exhibition in 1899: Celeste Fal. succeeding autumn develop similar to the flower 
connet, Japanese-reflexed, long, narrow florets, | which sported the previous autumn. The 
large deep flower, colour prettily lined and 


method which now finds most favour, possibly 
tinted rose; Le Grand Dragon, rich orange- | because of the simple manner in which it may be 


carried out, is to first detach all branches or 
stems other than that on which the sport has 
appeared ; also cutting off the blossom of the 
sport. The plant should then be shaken out of 
its pot, and placed on its side on the greenhouse 
bench, at the same time embedding the stem in 
any light material, such as Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
taking care just to cover the joint formed by the 






yet a late August bud, should give a pretty 
flower, colour soft rose, pale centre ; Mone 
Fatzer is one of the most promising, colom 
deep, rich buff-yellow, slightly tinted red, very 
large spreading flower, petals slightly twisting 
and incurving at tips, nice habit; and Mrs, 


F. A. Compton, large flower, white, shaded 
lilac. . 


Chrysanthemums—12J apanese and 
incurved sorts for novices (Romalcom), 
—Dealing first with the Japanese varieties, you 
state you wish them all to be as different as pos- 
sible, to include a coral-pink and othernice bright 
ones, but not a lot of heliotrope colours, and you 
also wish for a hairy-petalled variety. It is 
important that you should have those of eas 
culture, and for this reason we confidently 
recommend the following to you and others 
similarly situated. These are selected for their 
dwarf habit of growth: Pheebus, rich clear 
yellow; William Seward, deep crimson : 
Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve (this is the nearest 
colour to the coral-pink you are likely to get); 
Lady Hanham, cerise on buff ground ; Louise, 







































































































flower, strong grower, dwarf habit; Mme. 
Couvat du Terrail, large creamy-white flower, 


incurved petals ; General Paquie, golden-yellow 
crimson, a good flower for 
late October, and an easy sort to grow; Marie 
» very tree, and! Calvat, immense flower, just a little too coarse, 
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junction of the leaf with the main stem. By 
following this rule the leaves are kept in a 
fairly fresh condition, and if a little bottom- 
heat can be utilised, in a short time new growths 
will develop in the axils of the leaves, and when 
these are some 3 inches long, they should be 
detached with a sharp knife, not hard back to 
the main stem, but leaving one joint on the new 
shoot. If this rule be observed, fresh growths 
will again, and that soon, break away from this 
joint in the growth from which the first cutting 
had been detached, by this means soon working 
up a goodly stock of the sport. The condition 
of the soil or Cocoa-nut-fibre must always be 
just moist enough to make the immediate 
surroundings humid. Some sports are very 
valuable, their commercial value often exceeding 
the original price paid for the parent plant. As 
an instance, we quote the handsome white 
Japanese Mme. Carnot, which sported to a clear 
yellow and named G. J. Warren. The last- 
mentioned variety when first sent out, we think 
we are right in stating, realised as much as one 
guinea each plant. If you have a sport from a 
really first-class sort, we should advise you to 
put yourself in communication with one of the 
leading trade specialists, as the loss of season in 
the monetary value of a sport is often a very 
serious one. Stem-cuttings should be inserted 
in the same way as is the case with those taken 
from the base. 


Chrysanthemums — stopping and 
timing buds (/. P.).—We have made a 
note of what you want regarding the stopping 
and timing of plants in your collection, and as 
we intend to publish in the early issues of the 
new year the particulars mentioned above, we 
shall be glad if you will note each succeeding 
issue of GARDENING for that purpose. There is 
no immediate hurry, and the date of publication 
will give you ample time. In the interval we 
would suggest that you get on with the propa- 
gation of your selected cuttings, as much de- 
pends upon this. 

Chrysanthemums for dwarf green- 
house (H. W. Best).—If you cut back your 
plants about third week in May and retain first 
crown-buds, they should be dwarf and stocky 
when ready for housing You might add to 
your list Emily Silsbury, white ; Lady Hanham, 
cerise on chamois ground; Lady Esther Smith, 
pure white; Louise, pearly-white tinted pink ; 
Milano, cherry-carmine ; and William Seward, 
deep crimson. You will not lose in size or 
quantity of the blooms by cutting back. The 
only disadvantage with some sorts is they some- 
times are uneven in height. Much depends 
upo1 the vigour of the plant at the time it is 
cut back. 


Chrysanthemums—12 incurvedand 
12 Japanese for late October exhibi- 
tion (Constant Reader, Bulwell).—In asking us 
to confine our selection to those varieties coming 
into flower during the latter end of October, the 
task is less easy than giving a list of those 
to flower some ten days later. We confi- 
dently recommend the following :—Japanese : 
Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve ; Elthorne Beauty, 
rose pink ; Emily Silsbury, creamy-waxy-white ; 
Lady Byron, ivory-white ; Lady Hanham, cerise 
on chamois ground ; Louise, pearly-white, tinted 
pink ; Mons. Hoste, white, flushed rosy-purple ; 
Mrs. G. W. Palmer, rosy-bronze; Phcebus, 
golden-yellow ; Soliel d’Octobre, rich canary- 
yellow; William Seward, deep rich crimson ; 
and Chas. Davis, bronzy-yellow. Incurved: 
Baron Hirsch, orange-cinnamon ; D. B. Crane, 
bronzy-buff; Mme. Darrier, nankeea-yellow, 
shaded crimson-red ; Refulgens, purple-maroon ; 
Jeanne d’Arc, blush-white, tipped purple; 
Brookleigh Gem, lilac-coloured sport from the 
last named; Globe d’Or, buff-yellow, flushed 
bronze; Lady Hardinge, silvery-rose; Lord 
Wolseley, bronzy-red ; Mrs. W. Shipman, fawn ; 
Mr. R. Bahuant, rose-purple; and Prince 
Alfred, roge-carmine. 


Chrysanthemums—36 Japanese for 
late November and early December 
blooming (Bel/em).—From the terms of your 
request we understand you want a selection as 
above, to include all types of the Japanese 
flowers, in which you specially stipulate Japanese 
incurved ; to be large and of graceful form, best 
sorts up to 1897—which must necessarily 
exclude many grand novelties—of mixed colour, 
and to include four good dark red and gold. 
You should find the following meet your needs: 


Chebeague, flesh-pink ; C. W. Richardson, 
orange-yellow; Etoile de Lyon, terminal buds, 
blush-pink ; George Seward, orange, shaded 
crimson; G. W. Childs, brilliant crimson 3} 
Golden Gate, tawny yellow; Graphic, white, 
shaded lilac; Georgina Pitcher, primrose- 
yellow ; Iserette, reddish-brown ; John Neville, 
yellow, flushed bronze and crimson ; Julia 
Scaramanza, rosy-bronze; Lilian B. Bird, flesh- 
pink ; Lord Brooke, orange-bronze ; Mme. 
Rozain, rose-pink ; Mlle. Marie Hoste, ivory- 
white ; Matthew Hodgson, crimson-red ; Mrs. 
Maling Grant, buff, shaded chestnut; Mrs. 
W. H. Lees, white, flushed pink ; Niveum, pure 
white ; Pride of Ryecroft, lovely canary-yellow ; 
Simplicity, pure white; Sunstone, chrome- 
yellow, flushed red; W. G. Newitt, white; 
W. Wright, white, flushed lilac; W. H. 
Lincoln, deep golden-yellow; Pallanza, rich 
yellow ; Le Rhone, yellow ; Silver Cloud, 
salmon-buff ; Joseph Brooks, rich orange, shaded 
crimson-scarlet ; Lady Northcote, pure white ; 
Mrs. H. Weeks, pearly-white, sometimes tinted 
pink; Mrs. John Cooper, crimson-red ; Col. 
T. C. Bourne, blood-red ; Mrs. John Shrimpton, 
golden-buff; Mme. Carnot, white; and G. J. 
Warren, clear yellow. 


Chrysanthemum-leaves unhealthy (Carter). 
—No, itis mildew. See reply to another correspondent 
in the present issue, 





FIXING CLIMBERS AND FRUIT-TREES 
TO WALLS. 

Tur value of climbing plants now in our 
gardens is so great that the best mode of 
attaching them to walls is a question which, 
though it may seem a small one from some 
points of view, is really important, and by no 
means settled for the best. In our self-styled 
scientific age—the age also of the galvanised 
iron church and the ironmonger’s fence, which 
is no fence—our gardens have been invaded by 
wire, which is put up at great expense on 
garden and house walls, and is supposed to be 
an essential improvement in all new work. 
The question does not merely concern walls for 
climbers round the house, but also the fruit 
garden. In our cold country we cannot ripen 
the Peach or the choicer fruits without the aid 
of walls; galvanised wire is used in many 
gardens, but we learn that many growers 
discover that its effect on the trees is not 
good. At first we were unwilling to believe 
this, but we find there is a foundation of 
fact in these complaints, and that they 
are common to the French and English 
gardeners. In France, where the cultivation 
of wall fruit is not merely for pleasure, but to 
supply the market with Peaches and fine winter 
Pears, we find that the best growers are against 
the use of galvanised iron wire, and that where 
it is used it is only along the wall, so as to tie 
wooden rods toit. This to some extent neutra- 
lises the disadvantages of the galvanised wire, 
but we find that some growers object even to 
this use of wire, and think it much better to 
have the wooden lattice only against the wall ; 
so we are compelled to go back to the older and 
prettier way of trellising the wall. For those 
who care about effect this is all the better, for, 
whatever the wire may do in injuring plants, of 
its ugliness there can be no doubt. 

The old English and French way of fixing 
branches to walls—having the lattice work made 
ofoakin about l-inch strips—wasa very goodone. 
Chestnut, too, wasused, and was bysome thought 
to be the best, and is often used in France. 
There, too, in the training of fruit-trees, small 
Pine rods, half an inch square, sometimes take 
the place of the old Oak or Chestnut wall 
lattice trellis; the Pine is a little more lath- 
like in shape, and is painted a pale green. One 
advantage of such lattice work is that it looks 
well on the walls even before we get our 
plants up, and there is the great facility of being 
able to tie where we wish, thus avoiding the use 
of nails and the other miseries of training 
against walls. We have used Bamboos in form- 
ing trellises away from walls with very good 
results, and now propose to makea trial on afruit 
wall of a trellis-work of slender Bamboos made 
in 2-yard lengths or so, under cover in winter, 
and carried out and attached to holdfasts or 
strong eyes. The particular size of trellis used 
on walls depends on the trees we have to train ; 
for training Peaches and Nectarines one must 
have rather a smaller size in the spaces of the 
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trellis-work than we have for the training of 
Pears. Trellis-work made of Oak or Chestnut 
lasted for many years, and was thoroughly effi- 
cient, and a well-made trellis of this sort saves 
us all the trouble and injury to the wall of pock- 
marking it with nail holes, which are a home 
for vermin of all kinds. 

There remains the question of fixing our 
lattice-work of Oak, Chestnut, Pine, or Bamboo. 
In old walls, holdfasts must be driven ; in new 
ones, pieces of iron with strong eyes should be 
laid along here and there in the courses of brick 
or stone as the work goeson. In a wall we are 
building now we use a specially-made kind with 
a forked end, so that, set in mortar, they 
cannot move. These are set one at about every 
2 feet or 3 feet of wall surface. 

When the wall surface is given up to the 
training of choice Pears, Cherries, or other 
trees that require a strong tie, it is best, we 
think, to lay in stout galvanised-eyed nails not 
less than 5 inches long and at about 1 foot 
apart. To these we can tie anything securely, 
and if for the training of very young shoots we 
wish to tie to a stick, it is very easy to do this 
by fixing a stick from one nail to another. 

It is a great thing to be relieved from the 
mechanical terror of the galvanised iron wire, 
which is now advertised so widely, and we 
would like to go a little further and keep to 
old ways of tying things on wood. Those who 
look through their bills may perhaps come upon 
items, and not small ones, for tarred twine, and 
other means of tying. In old times people 
would have used withy, or the shoots of the 
Yellow Willow, which did the work of tying 
fruit-trees to walls better than any tarred twine 
as far as the main branches were concerned, and 
the method should never have died out, To say 
that it is impracticable now is nonsense, because 
we know of nurseries where millions of plants 
are sent out every year, and every lot is tied 
with Willow. Also, we think the French way 
of using a certain Rush for tying instead of 
twine or matting is an excellent one. Itis a 
particular kind of Rush which is harvested and 
dried carefully, and it is the simplest thing in 
the world to tie with so as to allow for the 
growth of the branch, and yet keep the shoot 
quite secure.—J/%eld. 





GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 

Hollyhock leaves (H. H. Molyneux).— 
I am sorry to tell you that the Hollyhock leaves 
you sent are attacked by the Hollyhock disease 
(Puccinia malvacearum). Any plants that are 
really crippled by it had better be pulled up 
and burnt as soon as possible, and those that 
are infected on the other plants should be 
picked off and treated in the same manner. 
The leaves and stems should then be washed 
with two tablespoonfuls of a saturated solution 
of permanganate of potash, mixed with one 
quart of water, or the plants should be sprayed 
with Bordeaux-mixture. Spray the plants with 
this mixture as soon as the fungus shows itself 
next season.—G. S. 8. 


Pear-trees unsatisfactory (Beurré 
Bosc).—Your Pear-trees, from what I can see, 
are attacked by some wood-boring caterpillars 
or grubs, and the dust-like matter that you sent 
is the débris of the wood or bark that they have 
gnawed off, and their own droppings. See if 
there are any large holes in the bark or wood, 
and if there are, push a wire with a sharp point 
into the hole as far as possible, and try and stab 
the grub. You will know if you have been 
successful by the appearance of the point, if it 
has any slimy matter on it or not ; or you may 
find that there are a number of small beetles or 
grubs just under the bark. If there are, please 
send up some specimens, and I will tell you 
what you had better do to get rid of them.— 
cp. 0: 


Grubs on Apple-tree roots (J. H. 
Sayer).—The grubs at the roots of your Apple- 
tree are those of the commoncockchafer. They 
are most mischievous creatures to the roots 
of many kinds of plants and trees. There are 
no means known of killing them while at the 
roots. The only way is to turn them up out of 
the ground. When there are many of the cock- 
chafers about they should be shaken or beaten 
off the trees at mid-day, when they are sluggish, 
and killed.—G. 8. 8. 
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WINTER’S FLOWERS. 
THE FAIREST OF THE WEEK, 


First Prize.—Tua AND MonTHLY Roses FRoM KENT IN 
DecemBer.—From Mr. O. R. Dales, Walmer Castle, Kent : 
“ Although the last month in the year, I am sending 
you Roses from the open garden, chiefly Monthly 
kinds, with a few Gloire de Dijon and Niphetos, etc., from 
walls, also the Gladwin (Iris fwtidissima), which flourishes 
here in out-of-the-way places under trees, where it would 
be difficult to get anything else to grow.” 

These came in lovely condition, and could hardly have 
been jiner in summer. 


Second Prize.—Passi0N-FLOWER (BLOSSOM AND FRUIT) AND 
VioLETs.—From Mrs, Hugh G Gough, Westfield, Arundel : 
‘The Violets, which comprise the varieties Czar, Princess 
of Wales, and Duke of York, were gathered from out-of- 
doors. The front of the house is now covered with 
Passion-flower, and the ripe fruit hangs like Oranges 
among the leaves, much to the delight of the birds. 
Owing to the recent gales the long sprays have been very 


weather beaten. The Violets are from the open borders 


without any protection.” 7 
Bewutiful Violet bunches, fragrant and rich in colour, 
and graceful sprays of Passion-flower. 


Third Prize.—BovuvaRDIA8 AND SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
—From W. Hodgins, Rosstulla, Whiteabbey : ‘‘ The Bou- 
vardias have been in flower since first of September. They 
were grown in the open air all summer, but are at present 
flowering in greenhouse.” 

The Bouvardia flowers were of varied and beautiful 
colours, and we like the best the bright scarlet kind. Very 
charming also were the graceful sprays of single Chrysan- 
themums. 





DOUBLE WHITE PRIMULA AND Boovarvias.—From Mr. 
Stanley Jordan, Park Gardens, Rickmansworth, Herts: 
‘Double white Primulas and Bouvardias Alfred Neuner 
and Vreelandi. Growing together in greenhouse kept at 
a temperature of 55 degs.” 

WINTER HeELIoTROPE (Tussilago fragrans).—From Mrs. 
Randles, Bryn Afon, Wrexham. 

A fragrant winter flower, happy upon rough banks and 
by shrubbery margins. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—From Mr. Chas. Kilby, The Manor, 
Milton Bryan, Woburn, Beds: “Chrysanthemums Rose 
Wynne and another, the name of which I am not certain. 
The variety Rose Wynne was indoors about a fortnight 
ago, the other being merely sheltered from rain. My 
object in not taking them in the conservatory was because 
1st, to prolong as much as possible their season of bloom- 
ing, and 2nd, to see how far the humble labourer may be 
successful in the cultivation of really good varieties with- 
out the aid of glass. I have therefore kept them outdoors 
as a cottager must, and merely put them in a porch or 
other place of shelter for the night if the weather looked 
bad. The bloomsare not quite so fine ag those with proper 


treatment, but still I think fairly good. Outtings were 
taken in February.” 


HYDRANGEA AND WELSH Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica).— 
From Miss M. Blofeld, Hoveton House, Norwich: ‘Flowers 


picked on the first of December from a garden within 
10 miles of the sea,” 


WINTER GuapioLus (Schizostylis coccinea).—From Edith 
Ormsby, Ballinamore House, Kiltimagh, Co. Mayo: 


“Flowers of Schizostylis coccinea, The plants have been 
grown out-of-doors,” 


The south of Iréland seems to suit this plant well. 


AMARYLLIS, CHINESE PRIMULAS, AND MARIE LOvIsK 
VioLEeTs.—From W. T. Shalkson, Fairwater, Ely, near 
Cardiff, Glamorgan: ‘The Amaryllis and Primula were 


grown in a greenhouse kept at 50 degs. temperature. The 
Violets came from a cold-frame.” 


EUCHARIS AMAZONICA AND BOUVARDIAS IN VARIETY.—From 
G. E. F, Isaac, Cullompton, Devon : ‘* The Eucharis flowers 
were gathered from plants in a stove plunged into a moist 
bottom-heat, The Bouvardias are from young plants 
growing in 5-inch pots in a warm greenhouse.” 

The Bouvardias were very beautiful, the varieties com- 
prising Dazzler, Alfred Neuner, President Garjield, Vree- 
land, and others, but we like the decided colowrs best, 


Pip Rap ae et tle Se 

We offer each week during the winter the 
following prizes for the fairest flowers of the 
week sent to us. Not more than two kinds 
should be sent, as the object is not variety so 
much as the most distinct and fairest flowers of 
the week. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc., 


of uncommon plants will be welcome. The 
prizes will be :— 


Ist, a volume of the English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” and 
3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden.” Where the chosen 
kind is sent by more than one reader, sts 
condition and even careful packing will be 
taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and Sreshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Saturday. The latest time for Jjlowers to 
be judged for the current week is Friday morning. 

he prizes will be announced in the paper of 
the following week. 


_ Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-woolis, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse. For this purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thia wooden boxes may be used. If the post 
g06s out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 





































for the night. 
open. 


box. 





RULES FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 


(ee 


for insertion should be clearly and concisel 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to t 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton - street, 
London. Letters on business should 


be used in the paper. 


each should be on a separate piece of paper, 


communication. 


oblige us by advising, as far as their know 


which their experience is 
refer to articles inserted in 
number in which they appeared. 


Im 


with them, 


1893—Making flower gum.—I should be obliged 
if you could give me a recipe for making a good flower 


gum for fixing cut-flowers 7—W. H. 





To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 


the various subjects. 


1894—Cutting down hedge (Lhorn-bush) —You 
should cut back the hedge just as it is breaking into 
Your defective thermometers 
should be sent to a meteorological instrument maker to 


growth in the spring. 


be regulated. 


1895—Quick-growing trees for planting 
rounda field (A. D.).—Lombardy Poplars are amongst 
the quick-growing deciduous trees for hedge work, while 
for evergreens you might plant Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
C. Nutkaénsis, Thuja Lobbi, and Cupressus macrocarpa, 
Escallonia macrantha is fast growing, and soon makes a 
All hedges 
should be protected from cattle, which trample them down 


fine and attractive hedge in the south-west, 


even where they do not eat them. 


1896—Colouring cement walls (B. P., Loughrea). 
—If you merely wish to colour the cement walls with some 
pigment, you had better apply to a house decorator, who 
will doubtless be able to provide a wash that will have the 
If you wish to improve the look of the 
walls with climbing plants, Ampelopsis Veitchi or Ivy would 
be the most suitable subjects for your purpose. The former 
is very quick growing, but is deciduous; the latter is slow 
Both will cling naturally to the 


desired effect. 


growing, but evergreen, 
wall without assistance. 


1897/-Nertera depressa (7. W.).—This does not 
In the southern counties it often succeeds in 


need heat. 


the open ground, and is especially suited for a position in 
the rock-garden. 


for this plant, which is easily propagated by the insertion 


of young shoots in pans of sandy soil in gentle heat, and 
covering with a bell-glass till established, when they may 


be potted off separately. A compost of loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand meets its requirements, 


it only requires sufficient heat to exclude the frost. 


1898—Apple fungus (H. S. N.).—We do not regard 
your Apple as being the true Ribston Pippin. It is more 
like Claygate Pearman. Certainly the flesh is dry and 
flavourless. The decayed and spotted appearance seen in 
the fruit is due to a fungus, which seems to perforate the 
rind and prey on the flesh. It is an attack peculiar to 
some varieties, and indicates that the roots are in sour 
soil, and do not obtain proper manure food. We should 
advise as the best reme y beheading the tree next 
April, and grafting on to it a sound variety, also giving 
the roots some manure, 

1899-Heating Cucumber-house (Jbid).—It is 
useless to hope that you can heat a greenhouse sufficiently 
with an oil-lamp to enable you to grow Cucumbers. No 
Oucumber-plants could exist under such conditions. If 
you cannot heat your house with boiler and hot-water 
pipes you had better forego the proposal to grow forced 
Cucumbers, as you need for that purpose a temperature 
at night of 65 degs., and a day temperature of at least 
75 degs. A lamp is useful only in helping to keep out 
moderate frosts; but if severe weather comes such an 
appliance is a broken reed. Cucumbers do without heat 
when June comes in. 


1900—Jasmine smothered by the Ivy (R. G.). 
—As this only sends out shoots at the top of the 30-foot 
wall, you had better cut it down when it commences to 
make growth in the early spring rather than leave the 
long bare stems intact. You say that you are killing the 
Ivy; but if it is growing in the same ground as the 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
written on 
é EDITOR of 
Covent - garden, 
be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
When more than one query is sent, 
Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
mm mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 


Answers (which, with the exception or such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will 4 ay 
é€ an 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
ained. Correspondents who 
ARDENING should mention the 


ortant to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries wre 
received, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 


A partially shaded situation is advisable 


Keep the Nertera in 
the shadiest part of your greenhouse, and remember that 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


sible the evening before and place them in water 
lowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
flowers with twine passed through holes in the 









































the autumn. 


spring of the yea 


excellence, 


ing. The seeds 


which fruiting is 


let the soil where 


1904—Vine e 


the stems, or by 
have got into sou 
cause the chief on 


annual climbers, 


shoots should the 


well-decayed 
entirely fresh soil 


hard pruning the 


1906—Erecting a greenhouse(Amateur Bui 
—You will not find any paper published that cin te!l 


exactly what you 


a small greenhouse, 


is in your mind. 


you purposed erecting 
would have been helpful. 


back should have 


ground, and then if you 


Jasmine you should be careful to extract all the root= 
to fill in with good soil, which 
chance to make its 


crat, 34 feet hig 


does late Peas great harm. 
should be trenched deep and 


4 inches apart, as then the 
room, and are much less harmed by drought. 


1903—Raspberries (A. B.).—It seems probable that 
your Raspberry-plants have found your soil too wet and 
cold, perhaps causing new suckers to break up late, and pre- 
venting that hard maturing or ripening of the wood, without 
If you replant do so in rows _ 
5 feet apart, and just where you plant, if vou have it, give 
plenty of wood-ashes or old mortar-rubbish 


you could plant a couple of rows of 
14 feet apart between each pair of 
Strawberries should do well for late cro 
There is no reason why the plants y 
your trellis or garden arches should not do well on the 
north side, as unlike when on a wall or house, 
get light and air all around them. 


protuberances on your Vines, sample of w 
produced by exud 


them off, and wash ov 
soap and paraffin. 
growing needs renovatin 
the roots, removing 


remove some of the soil about 
stable-manure, 


That dressing should so stimu 


Decemper 17, 1&:-8 


Itis a very rapi 


r. 


1902—Late Peas (I. Weld).—English Wonder is a 
capital little Pea, and where the soil is deep 
it will, if sowings be made once in three wee 
to crop very late. 


should be 


impossible. 


the rows are be somewhat ridged. 


Raspberry 


=xcrescences (A. G.) 


r, unhealthy soil. 


n soon follow. 


new growth should be strong. 


2 feet from the front you would ge6 ample head rovian. 


Eight feet to the 


8 feet wide, as you would then havea 


ridge is ample height fora span house 
nalley in tne -e ire. 


Give us more particulars, 


1907—Grafting young Apple 
If your seedling Apples are of no use, 
and graft them with a good variety by all means 
3 inches in diameter would tak 
one on either side. 


well, 
depends on what 


you have ample patience you may 


one you can obtain. 


before getting many fruits from Blenheim O.ange. If you 


could get Stirling 


Castle and Lane’s Prince Albert gr.f 3, 


those would make you fine kitchen varieties, soo. crop- 


ping. If you pref 
Pippins and Cox’s 
the middle of Apr 
You will be wise 

work for you. 
for further inform 


er eating varieties, then get King of the 
Orange Pippin. Do the grafcins about 
il, beheading the tree a few days before. 
to get someone expert at it to do the 


Still, if you wish to do it yourself, ask 


ation later on. 


1908—Compost for Vine and Peach b3- dars 
(Lord Napier ).—Your suggestion that a compus: a. the 
rate of ten barrowloads of ood loam, one do. of treshi 4 orse- 
droppings, two do. of old mortar-rubbish. one of wood- 


ashes, 1 cwt. of a 
and a half do, of 


special Vine-border comp s., ani one 
Oak-wood charcoal, has the d. ft of 


being rather overloaded with manurial matter, aid is 


much Calculated to make the compost too rica aid too” 
It is very important to both Vines and Peaches, 


porous. 


and these latter especially, that whilst the so'l shall be 
fairly fibrous, it shall not be too rich, and bz v 1y firm. 


We have frequent] 


having borders too soft and porous. 


y seen the worst results followiny from 
Young Peacs. trees, 


as a rule, find the new border too rich, whilst when they 


, and 
will give the Jasuiune 4 
fresh startin a vigorous manner. Tne 
richer the soiland the greater the attention paid to the 
plant with liquid fertilisers during its first seasun of 
growth the sooner will it cover the wall. 


1901—Hiccremocarpus scaber (CE. G. Loti) = 
This is a handsome perennial evergreen climber, bu. oat 
that being a native of Chili is not absolutely hardy, 
in sheltered positions in the south-west. 
grower, and bears racemes of orange-scarlet flowers, 
seed should be sown in gentle heat in March, and the 
seedlings planted out in May, when they should flower in 
If they are sown in the open ground the 
plants rarely bloom their first year. 
climber the warmest 


except 


The 


You should give this 
nook you can find for it, and cover 
its roots with ashes before the advent of hard frosts. 
Treated in this manner, even if it gets cut down to the 
ground, it should send up shoots from its root-stock in the 


and holding 
ks, continue 
But very dwarf Peas being so near the 
soil are apt to get more quickly burnt by heat in hot 
weather than taller Peas are, hence these are best for late 
cropping. There is hardly a better late one than is Auto- 
h, pods very green, and Peas of great 
The variety does not readily suffer from 
mildew. Too thick sowing is a very common fault and 
To do them justice the soil 
be well manured before sow- 

planted in the rows fully 
plants and roots get ample 


Ie pecially 
Then 
Straw berry-plants 
rows. 
pping in such soil. 
ou Want to cover 


such plants 


-—The swelling 
hich is sent, are 
ations of sap arrested by some injury to 
improper root-action, because the roots 
We think the latter 
e. Wherever these swellings appear cut 
er the places with a mixture of sofr- 
But the border in which the Vines are 
g by removing the top soil, lifting 
much of the under soil, adding fresh, 
with plenty of wood-ashes and lime-rubbish, then relay- 
ing the roots, and finishing with totally fresh soil. 
should restore the Vines to health an 
vigorous and fruitful. 
1905—Buonymuses (EF. ¢. 
from mere description whether your Euonymuses now 
20 years old, and getting thin and bar 
cutting back very well ; 


That 
d make them quite 


).—We cannot well judge 


e, will bear hard 
but itis worth trying, aa should 
they not break again you can cover the stumps wich any 
such as Canary Creeper, Nasturtiums, 
etc., and then grub them out and plant you 
winter. If you cut back do sorather hard—that is, to about 
23 feet to 3 feet in height—at the end of M 


ng ones liext 


arch, as new 
But you will do well to 
the roots now, to add some 
then top-dress with any 
you can obtain in your neighbourhoed. 
late root action thay fier 


’der), 

you 
want to know respecting the build.ny of 
because no one else can know what 
If you had stated the nature of the posi- 
tion at your disposal, and whether you proposed to 
the house as a lean-to against a wall or house, or wh: ther 
it separate and in span form, it — 
A lean-to 10 feet high at-tre 
the front roof plate fully 5 feet fron the 
had within the house an all y 


eract 


-trees (F. J. C).— 
head down the tr. e3 
S ems 
e two stout grafts very 
As to variety, something — 
Certainly untess 
have to wait ten ) cars 
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geta few years old and bear heavy crops of fruit the soil is 
materially exhausted. Weshould prefer to add in place of 
fresh horse-droppings, which as it decays will leave the 
soil rather hollow, good old hot-bed manure, as this will 
shrink very little. Fine crushed bone, } cwt., would be 
better than the coarse Vine-border mixture, and charcoal 
may very well be dispensed with. In such case the pre- 
pirations would be better. But be specially careful to 
make the border firm, and not necessarily too deep. It 
should be the special object of the grower to keep roots 
near the surface, and to feed them there rather than leave 
them to go deep in search of food. When so treated trees 
can be fed, more or less, according to the crops of fruit 
they may carry. 


1909—Mealy-bug (Dorset ).—It would have helped ug 
very much could you have mentioned page and number of 
GARDENING in which the reference to a cure for mealy-bug 
was referred to. We have looked for such reference, and 
have failed to find any, and know nothing of any cure 
under such name. If you have plants or trees so infested, 
make up a strong solution of soft-soap and soda dissolved 
in boiling water, and add, well stirred in to keep it mixed 
in the process of using, a wineglassful of paraffin to a gallon 
of the mixture, and well paint your trees with it, especially 
the infested parts. You may add some starch to make it 
stick like glue to the stems, and let it stop for a fortnight, 
then well wash off with clear soda water. 


i9l0—Forcing French Beans (A. C.).—French 
Beans forced should be sown in 6-inch pots, several seeds 
in a pot, which should be about three-quarters filled with 
soil. A good variety for the early winter is Syon House, 
and a better one for late winter is Ne Plus Ultra. These 
may be grown in the same house with Cucumbers, but 
they must be near the glass. It would be useless to 
attempt to grow them in such large pots as you mention. 
A stage erected in the house to keep the plants up near 
the light is best, for the purpose. You should, having once 
made a sowing, continue to make others for a succession 
every fortnight. Marketing such things is poor work 
unkss you can grow quickly and keep up a constant 
supply. 

1911-Shanked Grapes (P. J. E ).—That so many 
berries on your bunches of Grapes have failed to ripen and 
shrivelled is due to a complaint called shanking. If you 
examined the stems of these berries you would find that 
they were brown and withered. Thedefect is due toseveral 
causes. First, the roots have gone deep into sour, poor 
soil, where they fail to find proper food. That is the 
common or chief cause, and to remedy it the border 
should have the top soil removed, the roots lifted, the 
Sottom soil broken up, and have bone-dust, wood-ashes, 
and lime-rubbish mixed with it, then relaid shallow, and 
have a surface coating of quite fresh soil, with which 
similar manures are mixed. Very heavy cropping some- 
times causes shanking, and occasionally lack of moisture 
at the roots. 

1912—Partitioning vinery (J. H.).—The dividing 
ar 130 feet long vinery with partitions would be useful if 
you have in each part such heating power arranged that 
you can shut off or put on heat as you desire. That isthe 
chief value of partitions. More benefit would result 
probably if you were to plant the house with one-third 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, one-third with Gros Colman, 
and the other third with Black Alicante, as the latter, 
being a thick skin Grape and always colours well, hangs 
late. and isthe best keeper. We should advise planting 
the first portion of the house nearest the fire with Ham- 
burgk to ripen them earliest, then the Gros Colman, and 
farthest off the Alicante. Gros Colman has wonderfully 
fine berries, but it needs a long season to colour it well. 


19183—Peach-trees and walls (A. S. G.).—The 
benefit derived from planting Peach and Nectarine-trees 
against walls is that the solid brickwork absorbs during 
the day material heat from the sun, which is refracted at 
night, and thus conduces to keep the trees warmer than 
otherwise would be thecase. Someyearsago a notion pre- 
vailed that whitening walls was advantageous, but experi- 
ence soon showed that the whitening reflected warmth 
rather than absorbed it, hencethe brickwork relatively was 
alwayscold. Trees attached to wires that are fixed an inch 
or two from the walls lose much of theabsorbed heat of the 
brickwork. © Of course, woodwork absorbs some heat 
during the day, but much less than a brick wall does, 
hence has less to impart at night. Wood also in fences 
frequently furnishes more harbour for insect pests than 
bricks. 

1914—Vines and Roses (J. W. D.).—You will not 
benefit materially your Maréchal Niel Rose if you heat 
your greenhouse, as it is quite hardy, and if warmth be 
added it tends to produce aphis or green-fly, and that 
pest gives trouble enough on Roses in a cool-house. The 
chief danger in having Roses and Vines in the same house 
is that the latter may be infested with the Rose insects. 
You would have to fumigate with Tobacco-paper fre- 
quently should aphis appear. The Vines would be all the 
better for a little artificial heat, but unless you want heat 
for tender plants you need hardly incur the expense. You 
will have to shorten back the long shoots on your Rose 
after colder weather has stopped growth. Certainly cut 
back to fairly hard wood. Your Locust-plants properly 
need good heat. They are hardly worth troubling about. 


1915—Stiff soil (A. B. M.).—As your subsoil is stiff 
and clinging, we advise in the process of trenching that 
you smother it well with fresh lime. Also if you can 
obtain it, add any long straw dung or half-decayed garden 
refuse, and also town street sweepings that contain a good 
deal of fibrous matter. Road scrapings and coal-ashes 
constitute the worst possible material for the purpose. A 
dressing of gas-lime, say } bushel per rod, spread over the 
soil well pulverised, and allowed to lie exposed to the air 
for a month, then dug in, will do much good in helping to 
aweeten such soil. If you plant Violets on stiff soil after 
it has been well broken up, street sweepings should suit 
the plants admirably, laying them on very freely. 


1916—Tomatoes (Ff. N.).—In raising Tomato-plants 
from seed for planting out sow seeds thinly in 5-inch pots, 
«iving ample drainage and sandy soil. Make holes evenly 
in the soil with the point of a finger, and drop one seed 
into each. The plants will then come strong, because they 
will have ample room. Of course, you must furnish ample 
warmth. When the plants begin to form the rough leaf 
remove them from the abe carefully, and put them singly, 
preserving as much soil and root as you can, into 3-inch 


pots. 
before planting out. 
you to throw up aridge close to the front of the house, 
6 inches wide at top and 15 inches wide at bottom, leaving 
furrows on each side, - : 
apart. The plants should do better so treated than if 
planted in flat soil. 


could keep your Azaleas ina very cold place during the 
winter to retard them, you would have them blooming 
later than they do now. 
flowered early, they invariably come on to flower early. 
You would by getting them into a warm-house early in 
October, and keeping a temperature of 60 degs., get them 
to bloom in December no doubt; but it is all a question 
of warmth and room. 
few plants for experiment by plunging them up to the 
rims of the pots in soil outdoors, either under a north or 
west wall, where in hard weather some mats could be laid 
on supports over them, or beneath overhanging trees. 
Provided the frost did no harm to the leaves, such plants 
should bloom much later than will those kept all the win- 
ter under glass. 


tilating pipe into a Potato clamp is that as the Potatoes lie 
together in bulk, and the soil covering boxes in the vapour 
or moisture created by the sweating which results, it is 
essential that some apertures should be provided through 
which the moisture can escape. 
in the top or ridge of the clamp, the bottom part touching 
the Potatoes, and the other end projecting outside. 

pipes should be stopped with straw in hard weather. 
decay found in your Parsnips internally and not externally 
possibly arises from lack of proper food in the soil. 
an unusual complaint, one very rarely heard of, for the 
roots to show decay in their centre. 
soot or wood-ashes or Kainit to the soil where you propose 
to sow seed next spring, but burying it quite deep down. 


reputed to have been introduced into Europe in 1731. It 
was originally grown here as a semi-stove plant in warmth 
and in pots, 
understood it is grown outdoors, and especially in ponds 
as an aquatic plant, provided it has 12 inches of water 
above the roots in hard weather. 
market plant for about 25 years, but original date of so 
doing cannot be given. 
in pots, divide or remove side growths or offsets, get them 
into small pots, grow them on into large ones, supplying a 
temperature of about 60 degs. in the winter, but natural 
heat outdoors suffices in the summer. 
plants need plenty of water. 
that speciaily treats on the culture of Arums. 


trees you have in your garden are both large and old they 
shade and rob the ground very much, and must render it 
difficult for anything else to grow under them. 
trees fruit indifferently, and the sorts are poor, we should 
advise grubbing them clean out, trenching and manuring 
the ground, then planting half-a-dozen nice bush Apple- 
trees in their places. 
the strip of ground at the bottom or east end. Your 
Currant-bushes seem to be too near the garden walk. 
These want setting back a couple of feet farther, or better 
still lifting and planting in two rows right across the 


wide all down where the bushes now are, as also at the 
upper end near the house. 


Cherries, Victoria Plums, and Red Currants trained up to 
your 7 feet wall on the wash-house side. 


You will probably find the best information as to the cul- 


Tomatoes grown or trained on wires or trellises up under 




























































In these they may grow to a height of 9 inches 


1 1924—Treatment of Dendrobium superbiens 
As your soil seems good, we advise 


(J. Horsford).—The old pseudo-bulb should be cut off at 
the next joint below that where the new growth has started, 
and if potted and treated in the ordinary manner it will 
soon form a good healthy plant. 


1925—Pruning fruit-trees and bushes (N).— 
{t is always very difficult to describe the process of prun- 
ing fruit-trees and bushes clearly, because whilst the 
practice differs according to the form or style of tree or 
bush, it is difficult to define the proper course unless the 
form of training is understood. Of ordinary Gooseberry- 
bushes cut back to two buds or eyes all inner or side 
shoots, and shorten back the outer or leading ones one- 
half. Of Red and White Currants cut in all shoots to two 
or three leaf-buds, as these bear fruit on buds or spurs, 
and not on young wood. Black Currants fruit only on 
young wood, therefore the best of the previous season’s 
shoots must be preserved. Standard trees once of good 
size should have branches or shoots thinned only, not 
shortened, except stem or branch growths, which should 
be rubbed out in the summer. Bush trees have to be 
pruned to keep them within bounds, pruning the inner or 
side shoots to a couple or so of leaf-buds, and the outer or 
leading ones to three or four when too much wood growth 
is made. The trees should have in the autumn a good 
root pruning. 


Plant into this ridge 16 inches 


1917—Retarding Azaleas (Kathleen).—If you 


Once such plants have habitually 


We should be disposed to risk a 


1918—Various ((. I.).—The reason for putting a ven- 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


* * Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than sia specimens to be sent at one time. 


The pipes should be 


These 
The 


It is 


Names of plants.—J. R. Atha.—1, Oncidium sar- 
codes ; 2, O. ornithorynchum ; 3, Please send in flower ; 
4, Lapageria alba ; 5, Scolopendrium vulgare var. (crested 
variety of the common Hart’s-tongue Fern). M. B.— 
Oncidium crispum.—— A. LZ. Hay.—Strawberry-tree 
(Arbutus Unedo). E. Le Hemp Cocksedye.—Winter 
Daffodil (Sternbergia lutea).——L. D. L.—It is always 
more difficult to name these flowers without their foliage 
adhering, and we should be glad if you will in future 
observe thisrule. From the specimens sent No. 1 appears 
to be Viviand Morel; 2, Cannot recognise ; 3, Ambroise 
Thomas.—Sarum.—Some of the flowers arrived crushed, 
making it extremely difficult to recognise them. As far 
as we are able to judge they are as follows: 1, Comman- 
dant Blusset; 2, James Salter; 3, Too poor; 4, Queen of 
England; 5, Resembles Roseum superbum; 6, Viviand 
Morel; 7, Excelsior; 8, Ambroise Thomas; 9, Edouard 
Audiguier; 10, Too poor; 11, Source d’Or; 12, Andre 
Follieres ; 13, Damaged. Many of these flowers were very 
poor.—J. B. S.—1, Viviand Morel; 2, Excelsior; 3, 
Crushed ; 4, Golden Empress ; 5, Commandant Blusset ; 
6, Much too poor.——West Carbery.—The flowers were 
somewhat damaged, and it is important that for naming 
a good piece of the stem should becut with the bloom. 
H. W. Best.—The florets were falling from the bloom sub- 
mitted to us, and otherwise damaged. Grow the plant 
well next season, and you should get a large, handsome 
flower. 


Try adding come 





1919—Arums (Jbea).—The Richardia «#thiopica is 





Now that its semi-hardy character is better 
It has been grown as a 


The method of culture is to grow 


Of course such 
We know of no publication 


1920—Laying out garden (G. S.).—If the Apple- 


If the 





Asmall herb border may be made on 


Names of fruits.—/J. 7. K.—Rosemary Russet.—— 
Denis Knox.—The red Apple is Cox’s Pomona; the yellow 
one is French Codlin ; the little one Golden Pippin.—A. 
Barron.—1, Winter Hawthornden ; 2, Cockpit ; 3, Ribston 
Pippin ; 4, Margil ; 5, French Crab; 6, Too poor.— JL. 
Mitchell.—All except those named were a mass of pulp 
when received; 5, Cornish Gilliflower (very poor); 6, 
Winter Hawthornden. A, A.—1, Passe Crassane Pear ; 
2, Josephine de Malines Pear; 3, Ribston Pippin; 4, 
Northern Greening.——A. W. J.—1, Hawthornden ; 2, 
Alfriston ; 3, Not sent; 4, Probably local kind ; 5, Stur- 
mer; 6, Northern Greening ; 7, King of the Pippins.—— 
Mrs. J. C. Thring.—1, Golden Pippin ; 2, Ribston ; 3, Too 
poor ; 4, Wiltshire Defiance (correct) ; 5, Not recognised ; 
6, Court Pendu Plat.——Owonian.—Emperor Alexander. 
——Tamar.—1, Golden Pippin ; 2, Margil; 3, King of the 
Pippins ; 4, Probably local kind ; 5, Hanwell Souring. 


garden, and then you could have a flower border 8 feet 


You should plant Morello 





1921—Cucumbers and Tomatoes (Leicester ).— 


ture of Cucumbers under glass in Shaw’s ‘‘ London Market 
Gardens,” price, post free, 1s. 2d. Apply publisher at this 
office. The best book on the Tomato same price. Apply 
to W. Iggulden, Frome, Somerset. Houses that suit 


the glass roof suit Cucumbers very jwell, but the latter 
need ample warmth, and especially bottom-heat. A series 
of wood troughs, erected on bearers a few inches over the 
pipes, the trough bottoms being partially open, are best. 
So planted the plants are nearer the glass, and the quicker 
come into bearing. The troughs should be of stout wood, 
20 inches wide and 7 inches deep, filled with coarse turf at 
the bottom, the rest being good loam and some well- 
decayed manure. The plants need a temperature of from 
65 degs. to 75 degs. of heat. 


1922—Furnishing a fountain basin (Jgnora- 
mus).—You do not say whether your fountain and basin, 
4 feet in diameter, is outdoors or within. If it is out- 
doors it would be wise to let it run dry in the winter, as 
otherwise frost would do great harm. Of course, in such 
case, no fish could live in it, neither could plants. In the 
summer you could decorate it by standing pots, empty, 
bottom upwards, in the water, and on them standing 
Ferns or almost any description of plants, and these would 
look pretty. Cannot you allow the water to overflow on 
one side into a shoot in the rockery, and thus keep the 
water in circulation? If you put a quantity of clean 
washed shingle and sand into the bottom, that would help 
to keep the water sweet, especially if some lumps of 
charcoal were mixed with it. Ifthe basin is in a green- 
house, of course you could have gold-fish in it if you keep 
the house warm. You could not grow a Water Lily in it. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ella.—You cannot do better than purchase ‘“‘ Green- 
house and Stove Plants,” price 12s. 6d., post free from 
this office. 


Catalogues received.—Plants.—Messrs. Vilmorin- 
Andrieux & Co., 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris. 





Treatment of tortoise (Oaks).—It is not 
necessary to put your tortoise in the vinery for 
the winter, it being more natural for it to live 
out-of-doors. Still, if it cannot find a dry spot 
of fine soil in which to bury itself, it would be 
well to put it in a hamper filled with hay, or a 
box containing dry earth, and place in a cool room 
till the return of spring. Towards winter tor- 
toises become very sluggish, seek out a soft, dry 
corner of the garden, and bury themselves, 
remaining out of sight, as a rule, till the mild 
days of spring, being able to stand a great 
amount of fasting; should, however, the 
winter prove very mild they will revive from 
time to time. The Reverend Gilbert White, in 
his ‘‘ Natural History of Selborne,” speaking of 
a tortoise that had been in the possession of a 
lady for over thirty years, says: ‘‘ No part of 
its behaviour ever struck me more than the ex- 
treme timidity it always expresses with regard 
torain; for though it has a shell that would 
secure it against the wheel of a loaded cart, yet 
does it discover as much solicitude about rain 
as a lady dressed in all her best attire, shuffling 
away on the first sprinklings, and running its 


1923—Seakale (Jvy Wall).—Open a trench on one 
side of your Seakale-bed, and get out carefully every root, 
preserving every portion. Hard trim all the strong main 
roots of all side roots, and lay all these trimmings together 
inone way. The main roots having strong crowns may 
be 8 inches long. These should be laid into soil, chopping 
down a furrow for the purpose deep enough with a spade, 
and placing the roots in thickly, crown upwards, putting 
soil against them. So placed you can get in a score or so 
at a time into any quite dark place, three parts buried in 
soil and watered. If there be warmth growth soon follows, 
and when 7 inches high the crowns may be cut and cooked. 
Trim all the pieces of side roots to lengths of 5 inches, 
making the bottom ends slanting, the top cuts quite level. 
Dibble these out into rows 20 inches apart, and 12 inches 
apart in the rows, so soon as you like in soil trenched and 
well-manured, and you will have a fine lot of plants to lift 
and force next year. Do the same every year. 
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If attended to it be- 
comes an excellent weather-glass, for as sure as 
it walks elate, and, as it were, on tip-toe, feeding 
with great earnestness in a morning, so sure 


head up into a corner. 


will it rain before night.” 





BIRDS, 


Budgerigar or Grass Parrakeet 


(Dion).—This beautiful bird was exceedingly 
plump, and far too obese to be in a healthy 
condition, and evidently died in a fit of epilepsy, 
arising, no doubt, from a derangement of the 
digestive organs, brought on through a too 
generous treatment in the matter of food. When 
a bird appears disinclined to move about its 
cage and take its usual exercise, suffers from 
shortness of breath, and looks unusually sleek 
and plump, care must be taken to regulate the 
diet, restricting it both in quality amd quantity, 
and to withhold all tit-bits and extras, while 
exercise must be encouraged. Budgerigars are 
naturally very hardy birds, and really do better 
in an outdoor aviary than in a cage in the house. 
In an aviary these birds will breed as freely as 
the Canary, and rear several broods in the 
season—thatis, after they have moulted—usually 
in August. They should be fed upon Canary- 
seed and Millet, to which soaked bread and Oats 
may be added when they have young ones to 
feed. Your bird did not appear to have been 
supplied very freely with grit-sand. There was, 
truly, some grit in the gizzard, but of so fine a 
nature as to be of little use to enable that organ 
to triturate the food properly, and no bird can 
remain long in a healthy state if it has not free 
access to plenty of coarse grit.—S. 8S. G. 


LAW. 


Compensation to allotment tenants 
(1. H, M.).—On the N. estate some forty allot- 
ments are let at a rental of 8s. per 100 square 
yards on verbal agreements with a verbal 
stipulation for six months’ notice to quit. 
This allotment system has been in existence 
for some twenty-five or thirty years, and 
the land so let has now been sold at a high price 
for building purposes, and the landlord has 
given (on September 28th last) notice to each 
allotment tenant to quit his allotment on 
March 25th next. A deputation of the tenants 
has waited upon him, but he states that he does 
not see his way to pay any compensation or 
make any reduction of rent. Whether he sees 
his way or not to make compensation he can be 
compelled to make it, and the tenants may all 
claim under the Allotments and Cottage Gardens 
Compensation for Crops Act of 1887 on quitting 
compensation for crops, including fruit, 
growing upon their holdings in the ordinary 
course of cultivation; for fruit-trees and 
fruit-bushes planted by them with the previously 
given written consent of the landlord; for 
drains, out-buildings, pig-styes, fowl-houses, and 
other structural improvements made by them 
with the written consent of the landlord; and 
for labour expended upon and manure applied to 
the holding since the last crop was taken, and in 
anticipation of a future crop. These claims may 
be made by the occupier of any allotment 
not exceeding 2 acres, and cultivated either as a 
garden or a farm, or partly as a garden and 
partly as afarm. Notice of the claim need not 
be given until the termination of the tenancy, 
and if the landlord and tenant do not agree as 
to the amount of the compensation, they may 
concur in appointing the arbitrator to decide 
between them, and if they donot concur in such 
appointment, either of them may apply to the 
jastices to appoint an arbitrator to settle 
the question. For further particulars see 
the full account of this Act given in 
these columns for June 19th, 1897, on 
page 230 If you have not this number by 
you send 1}d to the publisher for it. You do 
not state the size of any allotment but your 
own, neither do you state the manner of culti- 
vation. If these allotments, or any of them, 
are cultivated as private gardens, those which 
are so cultivated are not within the scope of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act; but if any or 
all of them are wholly cultivated as farms, 
pr wholly or partly as market gardens, a 
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years notice to quit expiring with a year of 
tenancy is necessary to determine the tenancy 
of those so cultivated, and the notices given 
are bad. It is presumed that the year of 
tenancy begins on March 25th, and if so, the 
the tenancies cannot be determined before 
March 25th, 1900, and the notices now given to 
the tenants of such allotments are bad. The 
tenants of those holdings which are 
cultivated as farming land wil! not, as 
regards compensation, be in any materially 
better position than the tenants of those 
allotments which are cultivated as private 
gardens, and they may claim compensation in 
just the same way. But the tenants of those 
allotments which are wholly or partly culti- 
vated as market gardens, and upon which, pre- 
vious to January first, 1896, any of the improve- 
ments in respect of which a right of compensa- 
tion or removal is given by the Market Gar- 
deners’ Compensation Act of 1895 had been 
executed, and the landlord was then aware of 
the execution of such improvements, may, on 
quitting claim compensation under that Act. 
As to this you should refer to the full account 
of the Act and of the procedure under it given 
in these columns on May 14th, 1898, page 151, 
and on June 18th, 1898, page 225, both of which 
numbers can be had from the publisher. The 
Act does not apply to tenancies commencing 
after January Ist, 1896, unless it is agreed in 
writing that the holdings shall be let or 
treated as market gardens. As regards your 
own individual position, it appears that you 
took over the tenancy of another tenant in June, 
1896, by arrangement with him, and paid hima 
valuation of £8 10s. This was entirely a matter 
of arrangement between you and him, and if 
you paid him for any matter for which he could 
have enforced no claim against his landlord you 
cannot enforce any claim for that matter when 
you quit. You are his assignee, and you stand 
in his shoes for all purposes, and in this respect 
your tenancy will be deemed to have commenced 
prior to January Ist, 1896, and so the Act of 
1895 will apply to your tenancy, although it has 
not been agreed in writing that the holding was 
to be cultivated asa market garden. I am sup- 
posing, of course, that the greenhouses to which 
you allude were erected by your predecessor, 
and that your landlord knew of their existence 
orat least that the place was then cultivated as a 
market garden. After you have studied the 
provisions of the Act referred to, further advice 
will be given on any particular points if desired. 
It may be as well to again remark that the six 
months’ notice given is bad in every case where 
the allotment is cultivated as a market garden, 
no matter whether the tenant comes within the 
provisions of the Market Gardeners’ Compensa- 


and your ‘predecessor was entitled to a valua- 
tion for them. In the latter event you may 
claim compensation for them, but we cannot 
2h ah: their value to an incoming tenant. 


Surrender or sub-letting ? (A. (. J). 
—In July, 1896, you oceupied a kitchen garden 
as sub-tenant thereof, upon a verbal agreement 
for a yearly tenancy from Michaelmas, at the 
annual rental of 22s. 6d. At this time you 
sub-let to another person a house (held under a 
different landlord), and suggested to your 
sub-tenant that he should take the kitchen 
garden off your hands, which he agreed to do, 
he receiving the growing crops of vegetables and 
fruit, and agreeing to pay the rent from 
Michaelmas, 1895. You saw the landlord in the 
presence of your new tenant and told him of 
this arrangement, but you do not say if he 
agreed to accept your tenant as his tenant, and 
so relieve or release you from the tenancy. ‘The 
year was a bad one for fruit, and the vege- 
table crops were stolen, and so your suc- 
cessor told the landlord at Michaelmas that 
he should give up the garden, and he 
ceased to occupy it and paid no rent what- 
ever. The garden remained unoccupied until 
April 6th, 1897, when the landlord relet it, 
but no intimation of any kind was given to you 
by anyone until March, 1898, when the land- 
lord sent you a demand for the rent from 
Michaelmas, 1895, to March, 1897, and on your 
asking an explanation of the demand the parti- 
culars now given were furnished. ‘The question 
is what took place when you and your successor 
in occupation saw the landlord: If he then 
agreed to accept your successor as your tenant 
and to release you and to look to your successor 
for the rent, there was an end of the matter, 
as on the latter taking possession your tenancy 
would be surrendered. But as you do not say 
that anything of this kind transpired it must 
be inferred that the landlord did not release 
you from your tenancy, and so your suc- 
cessor was simply your sub - tenant, and 
you remained responsible for the rent. You 
would then be clearly responsible for the 
rent from Michaelmas, 1895, to Michaelmas, 
1896, but your after - responsibility is less 
clear. The landlord ought to have informed 
you as to the position, as you had removed to 
a distance, but he did nothing. Your tenancy 
would have continued for an indefinite period 
had the landlord taken no steps in the matter, 
but on April 6th he re-let the garden and so 
took possession during the currency of the year 
of tenancy from Michaelmas, 1896, to Michael- 
mas, 1897. By doing this he effectually deter- 
nine the peneney Eng could not claim any rent 
, B not then actually due. The rent you paid was 
ee Act or na ia 3 me re : orden cae year * Michaelmas, ioe so the 

ompensation for fruit-trees.—I am} only rent due on Apri 6th, 1897, was the rent 
the yearly sub-tenant of a holding described in| due at AUishnslinien 1896, and your landlord 
the rent-book as a market-garden, and upon it | cannot enforce any claim for rent accruing after 
are 42 fruit-trees (Cherry, Apple, and Pear), | Michaelmas, 1896. But, as already intimated, 
large enough to grow 6 pecks per tree. What if your landlord agreed in July, 1896, to release 
would be a fair compensation for these? My | you from the tenancy and look to your successor 
landlord says I have no claim for them. I have}for the rent, he has now no claim upon you ; 
also a similar number of fruit-trees (Apples and | and it may be well to point out that, if there is 
Plums) planted by myself, which also bear | really any uncertainty as to the arrangement 
fruit. How much per tree should I charge for | then actually made, the fact that the landlord 
nn aa vont holding decatetsng eet ne eae 

, AAs your holding is described in the rent- | SUC¢ paying, that ne rele 
book as a thieketwardert the Market Gardeners | the garden without communicating with you, 
Compensation Act applies, and on leaving you| ad that he made no demand on you for the 
may obtain compensation for the trees you have | rent until eighteen months after the rent was 
planted, and which are permanently set out. I evs and until 1 Jar aby he hed ric a“ 
cannot say what you can ‘‘charge per tree,” | garden, goes a long way to prove that he dic 
the Ssberation to which you se entitled is one zee you from the tenancy in July, 
the value of the trees to an incoming tenant, and BS itn a 
to obtain this you must give your landlord, not Obstructed light.—Having recently sold 
less than two calendar months before the deter- | a portion of my garden, with gardener’s cottage, 
mination of your tenancy, written notice of|am I at liberty to erect a high wall between the 
your claim, and the notice must state, so far as properties, which would, of necessity, interfere 
is reasonably possible, the amount and particu-| with the light of the cottage windows ?— 
lars of the intended claim. If your landlord CARTRIDGE. 
admits the correctness of the claim he will pro- ** Tf t] NPA ; 
bably pay the amount, but if not, the matter i d ne cottage has been built twenty 
will have to be decided by reference, in the | Y°4"®: jie nothing to the contrary is expressed 
manner prescribed in the Agricultural Holdings he thie Oe aE Cn eo 
Act. I do not understand the position as to}? : 
the forty-two trees mentioned os the former Hight £9 the windows of the cottage,,and any 
part of your question. If you planted these, ii hune dabeealoe ee ea = ono 

ou may claim compensation for them in the ttt jee ee 
Bare 5 already described. Butif you didnot} Renewal of lease (A. B. P. ).—Your 


plant them you have no claim for them, unless | statement is not quite clear, but if you mean — 
you teok them by valuation when you entered | that the lease has been already renewed for a | 
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further term, and if you wish to know whether 

ou can enforce a further renewal at the expira- 
tion of the second term, the answer is that such 
renewal cannot be enforced unless the new lease 
contains some provision to that effect. But if 

ou mean that on the expiration of the original 
ease a tenancy from year to year was set up— 
which is now in its second year—the answer is 
that it is now too late to enforce the provision 
in the expired lease, that upon notice given the 
lease should be renewed for a further term. We 
do not profess to answer questions concerning 
Seotch law ; but this answer is believed to be in 
accordance with the law of Scotland.—K. C. T. 


Claim to strip of land.—There is a small 
strip of land adjoining my garden which does 
not belong to me. As it has never been fenced 
off, can I claim it after a certain term of years, 
and if so must it have been enclosed on all sides ? 
—OLAIMANT. 


*.* You cannot claim this land merely 
because it adjoins your garden from which it 
has never been fenced off. Should you occupy 
this land as of right—that is, without giving any 
written acknowledgment, paying any rent, or 
mtering into tenancy, for 12 years, any action 
jo recover possession of the ink would be barred 
by the Real Property Limitation Act. Should 
you fence it in, and the fence be unmolested for 
(2 years, your claim to have enjoyed it and 
yeoupied it as of right would be practically in- 
lisputable.—K. C. T. 


Is the notice good ?—l'ive years ago I 
ook a house and garden at the yearly rental of 
$6 without any written agreement. I have paid 
‘ent on May 13 and November 23, but was only 
‘quired t» pay iton May 13. On November 24 
he landlord told me he might want the house 
m May 13, but he would tell me before Christ- 


nas. He gave me no written notice. Is the 
\otice sufficient? Am TI not entitled to a year’s 
lotice? I grow for private use only. I sell 


othing.—W. M. 


*.* Clearly the tenancy is yearly, but as the 
arden is occupied as a private garden only, you 
re not entitled to a year’s notice, only 
o half a year’s notice. That notice must 
pire with a year of tenancy and you do not 
ay when your tenancy began, although it may 
je presumed that it began on May 13. It is 
10t absolutely necessary that a notice to quit 
jhould be given in writing, but it is always 
lesirable that it should be in writing, so that 
woof of its contents and of the service may be 
nore readily given. A notice to quit must, 
lowever, be clear and unambiguous, so that its 
neaning cannot be mistaken. But you say that 
‘our landlord told you ‘‘he might want the 
louse on May 13, but he would let you know at 
Jhristmas.” There is nothing clear and precise 
bout this, if it was the only notice you received, 
ind the notice is clearly void for uncertainty. 
tis also equally bad on another ground. You 
re entitled to half a year’s notice, which means, 
vhere the tenancy does not run from one of the 
ustomary quarter days, 183 days’ notice, but 
he notice you received is only 170 days’ notice, 
nd is therefore altogether void. The result is 
hat if your year of tenancy does run from 
Tay 13th you cannot be compelled to quit until 
lay 13th, 1900, and to effect that a new notice 
) a must be given. Yow’ should tell your 
imdlord that you will not quit as the notice is 
ad, but it is unnecessary for you to tell him 
thy it is bad, although it will be better to tell 
im your reasons.—K. C. T. 


Barbed-wire fence.—As boys continu- 
lly enter a small piece of garden at the front 
f my house I propose to place some barbed 
re inside the fence. Have [ the legal right 
» do this? Or should anyone be injured 
aereby shall I be responsible ?—York. 


*,* You may put up the wire if you choose, 
ut, if it is so placed as to be a source of danger 
) persons or animals lawfully using the high- 
‘ay, the local authority may require you to 
smove it; and, if you make default, may 
Otain an order from the justices directing the 
moval. Should any person or animal suffer 
Mage or injury while lawfully using the 
'ghway you will be liable in damages, but you 
ill be liable for no damage arising to any per- 
i who is wilfully trespassing, if such damage 
ould zot have been occasioned except by the 
@spars,—K, C. T. 

















NEW PATENT 


| CREENHO ILERS 


THE SPECIAL MERITS OF A BOILER ARE— 


LONG BURNING. 2. EVEN TEMPERATURE. 
3. NO TROUBLE. 


In these particulars our Boilers are altogether beyond competition. 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM BURNING, 12 HOURS. 


A small Boiler may be seen at 97, Queen Victoria-street 
Aiea 
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42 INCHES 















































London, and Tested to burn 48 hours at full heat at one 
stoking. Unsatisfactory Boilers can be replaced in an hour's 
work without moving the old pipes. 


t Si a 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED, 


if “Certainly the most inexpensive Boilers I 
i} ever had anything to do with.” 


nuisance.” 


























For PRICES and PARTICULARS of THEIR 
UNRIVALLED SUPERIORITY apply to— 


| By) OaBRY he Fuel. ang onerttat or tho atom 
: 12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Lro., 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


“My house is now a pleasure instead of a 
Or, 97, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., where inspection is invited. 
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DRINKIN 
IT CAN BE TESTED FREE 


THEREFORE WRITE TO US 
For Dainty Sample Tin (a Postcard will do) which will be sent 
post free, if when writing you name this Journal. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., 94. and 1/6. Sold by Grocers, Chemists and Stores. 
Address: 69, 61 & 68, Bunhill Rew, Lendon, E.C. 
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“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and Country Pursuits. 


THE SPORTSMAN says :— 

It is, of course, the proprietors’. business how they 
can give such value for the money. Our duty is to 
say that we have not seen so beautiful a production 
at anything like the price of this weekly periodical. 
The photogravures_areexquisite._Ten years _ago— 
nay, five—they would not have been thought possible. 
The literary matter is sound and entertaining. 


& 


Weekly. 
Price, 6d. 


By Post, 62d. 
Tin MAN oF THE WORLD says :— 
That superlatively-attractive and beautifully-got-up 
paper—‘‘ Country Life.” 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens illustrated in this week’s CounTRY LIFE are 


Broughton Castle, Banbury. 


HOT-WATER GARDEN EDGING TILES. 
HEATING APPARATUS “/ ayn npain PIPES 


For Greenhouses, &c. 
EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 


For particulars write to— 
Hot-water 
BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 








VINCENT ROBERTS, Engineer, 


CHERRY ROW, SKINNER LANE, LEEDS. | 
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‘PARED ESPECIALLY FOR AMATEURS,MADE OFTHE BESTRED 


DEAL, THORQUGHLY SEASONED, COMPLETE WITH. VENTILAT 
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CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


H SPECIAL OFFER. or 
e HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


y of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices: 


STOCK 

i ; SIZES. 

| 8 by 10 
8 by 12 

9 by 12 
9 by 13 
9 by 14 
10 by 12 
10 by 14 
| 12 by 12 
12 by 13 

12 by 14 
12 by 16 
12 by 18 
12 by 20 





aths 15-oz. Per Box. 


stock sizes as stated 

60ft. Boxes in margin, 8 by 10> at 4/9 
to 12 by 18 ; 

100%. Boxes f 8tock sizes as state \3 O/= 

4 in margin, 12 by 14 

200fb. Borer to 18 by 24 at17/6 
aths 51-08. ee 

100ft. Boxes f 8°0CK sizes as stated ) 2149), 

200tt. ee Ppa pena PE 


tock sizes as stated 

100ft. Boxes {° ee 
in margin, 16 by 24 

200ft. Boxes to 18 by 24 at 28/= 


Srds 21-oz. 


100%. Boxes stock sizes as stated at 14/= 
i ,8 
20086. oot Pe Cr ded OE 


100ft. Boxes stock sizes as Gy ia Lat 16/- 
2 in margin, 16 by 24 %, 
200ft. el to 18 by 24 at 30/ 


Note.—No Bow can be divided, and one size 
only is contained én each Box, 
The above Glass is offered subject to being 
in stock on receipt of order. The prices 
are ex wharf London, from whence all 
Railway Companies’ Vans collect. 





STOCK 
SIZES. 
12 by 24 
13 by 17 
18 by 20 
14 by 16 
14 by 18 
14 by 20 
14 by 24 
15 by 20 
16 by 18 
16 by 20 
16 by 24 
18 by 20 
18 by 24 


Sash Bars and Horticultural Woodwork 


LEAN-TO 
! GREENHOUSES 
from 48 


} SPAN-ROOF 
GREENHOUSE, 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
7 ft. by 5 ft... 
9ft. by 6 ft... 4 
10 ft. by 7 ft... 
12 ft. by 8 ft... 


of all kinds at low prices. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. 


Se. 


6 00 





AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 


' 





Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Frames, Lights, 
Heating Apparatus, etc.,. FREE, NAME PAPER. 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING. 





Heaters, Propagators, &c. 


Price, complete. 
eA Ast 






Every description of Heating Apparatus for Green- 
houses, Conservatories, &c., from 10/6, Frame 
Tilustrated Cataloaue and Esti- 


mates Fre.—C, TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, Stepney- 
square, High-street, Stepney, F. 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 


NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LONDON S.E. 
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SPAN-ROOF, GREENHOUSES. LEAN-To, 
7 ft. by 5 ft. - £216 O| 7 ft. byd ft. oe Sa 8 O 
9 ft. by 6 ft. An 4 0 O| 8 ft. by 5 ft. 216 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. se 5 0 O| 9ft. by 6 ft. ee 310 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. ae 6 0 0} 12 ft. by 8 ft. A 510 0 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 


necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 
London free. 


CARDEN BARROWS. 


1 in. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; 
10 in., 198. 6d. ; 11 in., 20s. ; 
12 in., 21s. 

Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS, 
10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 


NOTE.—Our Show- 
Ese and stock is abso- 
utely the largest in 
London, and goods 
may be seen here ready 
fordelivery. PLans& 
ESTIMATES FREE, 
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8ft. by 5ft.. 67s. 6d., complete, carriage paid. GARDEN 


LIGHTS, 6ft. by 4ft., 4s. POULTRY HOUSES, COOPS, 
&c. Illustrated List, Post Free, One Stamp. 


W.&A. EDGELL, rapstTock, BATH. 
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(THE READING GREENHOUSES 
Forcing-houses. Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Timbers red deal; glass 21 oz.; cast iron 
spandrils and gutters. Forcing-houses, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£10 10s. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10ft., 
£14 10s. ; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s., carriage paid. Prepared 
timbers, ironwork, and heating apparatus at low prices. New 
Catalogue free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
{ij GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 
mG No Special Contract required. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR a 
PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 


Over 750,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures. 


GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 


Engineers, &c., 


BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF ® 

RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimo- A 

nials, and full partieulars 
(sent post free). 


A 
USEFUL BOOK, 
POST FREE. 














If vou are Re-roofing your 
Pigeon House, 

Puoltry Run, Tool House, 
or what not, ask your 

Ironmonger for the Illus- 
trated Book on RED 
HAND 

Roofing Felt, which will be 
sent post free. 
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TINS, 6d. & 1/- each. BAGS, 14 Ib., 4/6; 28 Ihb., 
7/6; 56 Ib., 12/6; 1 cwt., 20/- each. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TIN. 


Perfectly Clean—May be used by a Lady. 
Revail of all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, & Florists. 


Wholesale of THE CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., IPSWICH. 


THEE CHALLENGE 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, or Gas. Twice as effective as the! 
best ever offered to the public 


Consists of double heating 
tubes, whereby a larger heating 
surface is obtained with less 
water, and consequently a less! 
expenditure of fuel. Price from) 
21s, The Celebrated Asbestos | 

, Water Wick Stove, 25s. Oil 
£ >>. Stoves for Greenhouses, from 
“EAS $8, 6d. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues, with Testimonials, free by post. | 
W. POORE & CO., Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. | 


THE IVANHOE. 


A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


From £4 4s. upwards. 
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To be obtained from all Ironmongers and 
Hot-water Engineers. 


R. JENKINS & CO., 
Boiler Makers, ROTHERHAM. 








MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881. 








RATUS aS rixeo 


Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. | 

For Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought) 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion | 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 


JONES.® .<rwooD 


STOURBRIDGE) 


s; THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco-! 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur! 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot, 
“ burn hollow. Sole Makers, ] 


NEWSUM, DYSON, & CO. 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Priz23 and Testimonials on tapplication, | 
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FRUIT. 


FIG CULTURE. 
igs are in greater demand now than used to 
) the case some twenty or more years ago. In 
any establishments at that time the only 
tempt made in cultivating the Fig-tree was 
‘ainst walls outdoors. In some instances, or 
favoured parts of the country, this outdoor 
ture still obtains and yields good returns. 
| less favoured districts the crop is such a pre- 
rious one that Fig culture hardly pays for the 
me and labour involved. In places where the 
gis greatly appreciated, this latter cause has 
en one of the prime factors in its being grown 
much more extensively under glass. Figs 
wwe, of course, been grown under glass for a 
ag time past, but for every house which existed 
the time quoted above, the number has now 
creased tenfold. The reason for this is not far 
seek. In addition to the Fig making variety 
the dessert at any time when in season— 
ich fact alone creates a great demand—it is 
yw more largely partaken of than used to be 
ecase, especially by people who have lived 
‘road. Its wholesomeness as an article of diet 
‘a well-recognised fact, and in addition to its 
ing served at dinner it often has to appear on 
e breakfast table as well. 


Although much more grown than formerly 
ere are still some very erroneous ideas as to 
‘e correct method of cultivating the Fig. 
me people run away with the idea that the 
g cannot be grown unless subjected to great 
at, and that it requires a deep, rich border 
root in. ‘To all who put these queries to me, 
;dthey are many in the course of the year, 
y answer is always to this effect: Give Figs 
oor soil to grow in, confine the roots either 
/narrow borders or in brick pits, and with 
yard to the application of heat, this depends 
itirely on the time that the fruits are required 
'|be ripe, as no heat is needed at all if they 
> not wanted until the end of the summer 
‘inthe autumn. Heat is, as is well known, 
/ essential if the trees are to be forced, but 
jen the produce is not required until the 
‘ddle of July and from then onwards, Figs can 
grown without its aid. With the assist- 
‘ce of heat, two crops of fruit can be secured 
im the same trees in one year; without it, 
‘@ only, but that a very heavy and excellent 
‘@, It is a well-known fact that the best 
wults are obtained from pot-trees if very 
‘ly fruits are wanted. These trees should 

well established, and if they are _ pot- 
‘and so much the better, as they are not so 
ible to cast their fruits when subjected to 
lat. Very often two crops are taken from 
l38e pot-trees before they are turned outdoors 
rest, to prepare them for the ordeal of 
icing the following winter. Suitable varieties 
I this purpose are White Marseilles, Brown 
tkey, Osborn’s Prolific, St. John’s, and Black 
hia. To succeed these it is usual to start a 
lage of planted-out trees either in January or 
bruary, and in not a few instances where 


accommodation cannot be found for pot-trees, 
this is really the first house. In this case the 
number of varieties is but limited, very often 
consisting of only one, and that the Brown 
Turkey. All the same, these trees under skilful 
management give excellent returns in the shape 
of good crops of fruit in the spring months, which 
are always greatly appreciated, particularly 
during the London season. The time for start- 
ing in both the above-mentioned cases of course 
depends upon the time the fruits are required, 
but as a rule it is generally about the middle of 
November or beginning of December. Where 
forest-tree leaves are plentiful they play an 
important part in Fig forcing, as when mixed 
with a little manure they give off a genial 
warmth and obviate the necessity of employing 
much fire-heat in the initial stages of forcing. 
If the one house is started to succeed the other, 
as indicated, these two houses of trees will keep 
up the supply until midsummer. By the time 
the_ last of the fruits on the pot-trees are 
gathered those on the permanent trees in the 
second house will be fast approaching maturity, 
if not actually ripe. In any case there would 
be but a few days’ break in the supply. If the 
second crop is to be taken the houses are closed 
as soon as the last fruits of the first crop are 
gathered. They are then subjected to a high, 
moist temperature and are abundantly syringed. 
Under these conditions the fruits swell rapidly, 
and although not so fine in point of size, they 
are always very luscious when ripe, and much 
sought after. If not necessary to have the fruit 
ripe so early in the year, the starting of the pot- 
trees may be deferred until the beginning of 
January. The next house need not then be 
closed before the first week in February, and if 
there is another house which can be started 
about the middle of March, there will be a con- 
stant succession of fruit right through the 
season, as two crops of fruit can be taken in all 
three cases. Very little heat would be required 
for the third house, and as soon as June is 
reached it could be dispensed with altogether. 
The fact of closing early with plenty of solar 
heat would prevent the temperature from falling 
too low at night. The fruits would ripen on the 
trees in this third house about July or the 
beginning of August, according to locality and 
aspect, and the second crop about the end of 
September or second week in October. With 
careful ventilation and by insisting on the 
atmosphere being kept dry, this latter crop will 
ripen gradually and prove invaluable at that 
season. If the house is but a cold one, only one 
crop of fruit could be expected, but this would 
be a very heavy one, and with care the supply 
would last for several weeks. 


CoLD HOUSES 
should never be closed until the last minute, as 
it were, as it is usual to have the fruits mature 
in these as late in the season as possible. When 
the point buds begin to break is quite soon 
enough, and even then there should not be 
the slightest semblance of forcing. The 
house should be freely aired during the early 
part of the day, but may be closed about 
4 p.m., when the trees may be given a 
refresher in the shape of a syringing. The 
ventilators should be opened again at 6 p.m., 


if not widely, sufficiently to allow of a 
free circulation of air throughout the night, 
and by adhering to this course of treat- 
ment magnificent fruits may be grown at little 
trouble and expense. On wet days and chilly 
evenings or nights the ventilators are best 
closed, but beyond this afford the trees all the 
air possible. For cool-house culture nothing 
will equal Brown Turkey and Negro Largo as far 
as varieties are concerned, and if the roots are 
kept restricted they can be depended on to 
give excellent results. In some instances the 
late crop is obtained entirely from pot-trees 
which are grown as cool as possible right 
through the season. ‘To anyone having a large 
house or the space at command this would 
afford an excellent opportunity for growing and 
testing the different varieties of the Fig. In 
addition to the varieties already quoted, the 
latter may be added for this purpose: Violette 
Sepor, Singleton, Brunswick, Bourjassotte 
Grise, and Grosse Verte. Anyone requiring a 
more extended list than this could not do 
better than visit the Royal Horticultural 
Gardens at Chiswick and inspect the fine 
collection grown there. - This collection is a 
most complete ene, and all varieties worthy of 
cultivation are included in it. An Wie 


PRUNING YOUNG PEACH-TREES. 


JupGinG from what I see in my visits to various 
private gardens—in the western counties more 
especially—not much heed has been paid to the 
advice tendered in the direction of adopting 
quicker methods of bringing the trees into a 
profitable condition. In most instances the 
initial mistake is made in planting compara- 
tively large trees, or those that have been 
pruned at least three times before leaving the 
nurseries. These trained trees are attractive in 
appearance, not unfrequently highly creditable 
to the skill of the growers, and expensive. Un- 
der favourable circumstances newly-planted 
trained trees make good progress in their 
fruiting quarters, but more often than not 
they prove disappointing. They miss the 
rich nursery soil, and when pruned, all too 
severely in most cases, they break irregularly 
and are apt to produce one or more very gross 
shoots near the surface, which, if not nipped in 
the bud, soon gain the ascendant, and a one- 
sided, rank-growing tree is the result. Some 
few people cut the gross shoots clean out, but 
by far the greater portion take every care of 
them and do their best, unthinkingly, to make 
them fatter. Strong growths on young trees 
invariably push out various side shoots, and 
these are carefully cut out, with the conse- 
quence that at the end of the summer these 
strong growths are from 3 feet to 4 feet long, 
with few or no fruit-buds, and ‘ blind” joints 
wherever the laterals were cut out. They have 
to be pruned back hard then, or to below where 
they commenced branching, with the result that 
three or four rank shoots are formed where only 
one existed before, and the old round of taking 
care of shoots that will not pay for keeping is 
commenced, The remedy that occurs to those 
responsible is root-pruning, and after this, to a 
certain extent, unratural and uncalled-for 
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method of making a tree form wood of a fruitful 
character has been put into operation there is 
a possibility of a crop being obtained. 

It is maiden trees that ought to be planted, 
and by maidens I mean trees that have made 
oae clear season’s growth from the bud and 
tiis wood not pruned in any way. Not only 
ave these much the most economical to buy, but, 
curiously enough, they are the quickest to 
arrive at a productive state and to develop 
into large trees. Trained trees are frequently 
selected because it is thought that these would 
be the first to give fruit in quantity. No 
greater fallacy could be imagined. 


TREATMENT OF MAIDEN TREES. 


Hitherto my plan with maidens has been to 
cut them down to just below where they com- 
menced branching. Usually a length of from 
4 inches to 9 inches of clear stem is to be found. 
A3 this is well furnished with wood-buds, four 
shoots—two on each side—are saved and laid in 
at an easy angle and all the rest rubbed off before 
they have made much progress. The two upper- 
most of these branches are nearly certain to take 
the lead, but instead of allowing them to grow 
uachecked, only to prune them severely and of 
necessity the following winter, they are topped 
whea about 30 inches in length. This causes 
them to break strongly, but only from four to 
six of the shoots are saved and laid in on either 
side of the branch and the rest cut out. Thus 
favou'ed, the reserved shoots attain a length of 
18 inches to 2 feet, and become firm and 
well set with fruit-buds. At the winter prun- 
ing the two lower growths, which have 
attained a length of 30 inches or more with- 
oat becoming gross, are lightly shortened, 
aid the secondary shoots formed on the 
topped branches pruned to a length of 12 inches 
to 18 inches, cutting the weakest hardest. In 
this manner a respectable tree is obtained, and 
this when trained is kept slightly open in the 
contre. Every shoot is set with buds, and a 
c’op of two dozen or rather more fruit is pro- 
duced by them the following summer without 
prejulice to the wood growth. Extra strong 
w 01 has been sent to me this winter by 
readers who have taken my advice as to what 
to plint, bat who failed to top the stronger 
branches. When this important detail is 
omitted a bad start has been made, and it is not 
much fruit that the trees will yield for another 
year; whereas when topping is early resorted 
to, both the primary growth and the secondary 
sho ts will produce fruit the following season. 
Rivers’ Eurly Nectarine possesses a robust 
constitution, and has disappointed cultivators 
owing to the trees growing too rankly to be 
fruitful in a young state. My trees that were 
topped last summer are well furnished with 
fruit-buds at the present time. Much of the 
fruit obtained from open air wall-trees is pro- 
duce l by late formed wood, and in the case of 
maid+as the bearing wood is developed under 
sill less favourable circumstances. Why, then, 
siould there be any hesitation about topping 
stroiz growths early formed under glass, espe- 
cially seeing that these may be depended upon 
t> prevent the increase of grossness and of 
the pcoduction of a good supply of fruiting 
wood ? 

My experience with a tree of Peach Crimson 
Galande, that has covered a root area of 8 feet 
by 13 feet with fruiting wood of the best 
desc-iption in two seasons, is worth recording 
as showing the good results of topping strong 
lealiag growths. When about three years old 
and doing well, this tree unfortunately got 
injured, and I had to saw off the head 4 inches 
above where the stock was budded. From the 
shoots that were pushed forth by the stem one 
only was reserved and trained uprightly till 
the roof trellis was reached, and then up the 
roof for another 4 feet. It was duly topped, 
this strengthening the side shoots already form- 
ing, the best plazed of these being reserved and 
trained. Many of them, thanks to the healthy 
state of the roots when the accident happened, 
attained a length of 30 inches. At the winter 
pruning the shoots were shortened lightly, 
leaviag them about two-thirds of their original 
length, and were disbudded, saving only as 
many shoots as could be found good room for. 
Som> of these took an undue lead and were 
topoad at a length of 3 feet, the resulting 
growths reaching the ridge of the house. 


GARDEN WORE,* 
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Conservatory.—Though Camellias are 
not among‘the fashionable flowers, they often 
fill a gap most usefully in the conservatory. 
The time was when white Camellias were 
valuable for cutting, but no one cares for them 
now ; but planted in the borders of the con- 
servatory they are striking objects when of 
large size. Like the Rhododendron and 
Azalea, they will not grow in a soil which con- 
tains lime to any extent, and this is one reason 
why they are not often seen in good condition 
in chalky districts, for when suitable soil is 
imported for them the hard water would not 
be healthy for them, though, where a supply of 
soft water is always available, there is no 
reason why they should not succeed well in 
good hands. They will grow very well in 
Wimbledom loam, the turfy particles of it 
especially ; and they will also grow in good 
peat, and the Belgians grow them well in leaf- 
mould; and I have had them do well in a 
mixture of loam and leaf-mould planted out in 
a large house. The drainage must be perfect, 
and the roots must be kept constantly moist. 
Plants in good health always produce more 
flower-buds than ought to be left on. These 
are usually thinned early in autumn, leaving 
some oftheforwarder buds and some of the later 
ones, so that the season may be extended. 
Where a fairly representative collection is 
grown there will be flowers from November to 
April. Whatever pruning is required should 
be done in April, just as the plants begin to 
show signs of starting into growth. Verysweet 
and useful in a large house are the Indian 
Daphnes, planted in the border. They are 
rather miffy things to do, but they grow well 
in good loam, lightened with leaf-mould or 
peat, and a little cleansand. I have seen large 
bushes of the red variety planted out in the 
conservatory, but I havenot been so successful 
with the white form. Both are charming 
things when well done, and if the roots are not 
comfortable they cannot be coaxed to grow, 
though they may linger for some time. Half- 
ripe young shoots thrive freely, but the plants, 
or most of them, sold in the trade are grafted— 
a good many of them on the Mezereum-stock. 
We are still giving night air to the suckers of 
the Chrysanthemums and using scarcely any 
fire. 

Harly vinery.—To have early Grapes by 
the first of June forcing must begin early in 
January. Vines which have been forced in pre- 
vious years generally start about the same time 
without much forcing—i e , they are ready for 
work and start the buds almost immediately ; 
in fact, very often there is a difficulty in indac- 
ing them to take sufficient rest. This is why 
in some gardens pot- Vines are used for the early 
crop. It requires more forcing to start pot- 
Vines than established Vines which have been 
forced several seasons ; but in forcing pot-Vines 
they have this advantage—the roots are in the 
same temperature as the rods and foliage. 
Sometimes the pots are plunged in beds of leaves 
or stood over hot-water pipes, and then they 
getextra warmth. But I never could quite see 
the advantage of the extra root-warmth to 
Vines, especially when plunged in a hot-bed. It 
no doubt stimulates growth, but the growth is 
drawn out rather too rapidly, and is, conse- 
quently, long-jointed. All forcing should be 
carried on with great regularity, with a gradu- 
ally rising temperature; as the days lengthen 
and there is more sunshine the temperature may 
increase, but in Grape forcing the highest point 
need not exceed 65 degs., when the Vines are in 
blossom, and that point should be reached by 
steady progressive instalments. The best forcing 
Vines are the Black Hamburgh and Foster’s 
Seedling for the first house. The second house 
may contain Madresfield Court Muscat and 
Buckland Sweetwater, and a Muscat of Alex- 
andria at the warm end. 


Early Peaches.—Those trees which have 
been forced before are to a considerable extent 
broken in, and will start in subsequent seasons 
with less forcing. Those who force very early 
Peaches will have the trees in the first house in 
bloom, and must ventilate freely when the 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
Iprinsight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results. 


weather is suitable, and use the camel’s-h» 
pencil when the pollen is dry, paying spec] 
attention to those flowers on the upper side 
the branches. The syringe is of doubtful vail 
in very early forcing; in fact, I should ne): 
use it at this season if the borders are kept | 
a fairly moist condition by giving warm We: 
liquid-manure when necessary. Night te. 
perature when the trees are in bloom should | 
kept about 50 degs., under rather than oy 
giving air about 60 degs. 

Forcing flowers.—This house must , 
made the most of now. There is abundance! 
forcing material which may be used no) 
Roses, both Teas and others, Lily of the Vall. 
Narcissus, Hyacinths, and other bulbs or: 
require a little brisk warmth to lengthen t, 
flower-stems and open the flowers. A nig) 
temperature of 65 degs. to 68 degs. will brij 
on most of the things required. What mak) 
the Narcissi so much sought after is thi 
length of stem and golden colour. Gardeni) 
will do for coat flowers and sprays. But t 
usefulness of bulbs as cut-flowers is increased | 
the flowers after they reach bud state openi| 
in water. 


Cucumbers.—This is a good time to pla, 
a house for spring and early summer bearir_ 
Those plants which have been bearing throw 
the autumn and winter generally lose to| 
when the days lengthen. | 


Window gardening.—There is not mu. 
to do beyond keeping the plants clean. Plar| 
in flower must have water enough to moist) 
the roots. 


Outdoor garden.—East of London t) 
Japanese Cypresses (Retinosporas) seem to | 
out of place. I have often wished I could gr«| 
them here as I have seen them in Devonshii. 
but it is simply wasting money to plant them | 
our district ; but Lawson’s Cypress, in all 
varieties, are at home with us, as are also t| 
various forms of Arbor-vitw. Thuja gigant 
makes a splendid tree. When more colour 
wanted plant Hollies, gold and silver. TT 
Holly has a very wide range ; in some places 
grows slowly, but it is healthy, and, when la1) 
enough, produces flowers and fruit. I ha 
seen some fairly good specimens in the centre 
Cambridge, and this season there appears to 
plenty of berries. But the Tree-Ivy is a go 
town. bush, very attractive when in fruit | 
winter, and dressy always. Groups of Broor 
including the new variety, Andreana, are alwé| 
charming when rightly placed ; and the sal 
may be said of the Tamarix, with its grace 
foliage. This plant makes a good wall shri| 
where it flowers freely in summer. The del 
tops should be cleared away from Michaeln: 
Daisies and early-flowering Chrysanthemums, 
neatness is important now. There are sl 
Roses in bloom, especially the old Montly 
Roses, which should be planted in groups} 
brighten up the shrubbery borders.. Groups 
the Christmas Roses should be covered w 
movable lights to keep the flowers from be: 
discoloured, It is scarcely possible to have 3 
many of these. Strong clumps may be ca 
fully lifted into large pots to flower in the cll 
conservatory. 


Fruit garden.—There is still plenty 
pruning todo. An effort should be made to 
through as much of this work as possible bef 
Christmas. Afterwards every day brings 
full work, especially where there is a lot! 
work under glass. Do not overprune anythi 
especially the vigorous young trees. Thin if 
well and let them grow away, and some day 
the near future there will be bushels of 4 
fruit where there will hardly be pecks if & 
trees are hard pruned. Besides, hard prun} 
only aggravates the over-luxuriant trees ¢ 
leads them still further astray. It become! 
struggle between the trees and the man with! 
knife, and the latter can only conquer 
crippling the trees. These men are not! 
numerous as they were, as better notions of 
object of pruning are gaining ground. It i} 
matter that any intelligent person may eat 
grasp. There is no mystery about it. The tre 
to make them fertile in every part, want) 
posure to air and sunshine, and it does ‘t 
require much skill to do this without injury! 
the symmetry of the tree. Of course, a gi? 
deal of the pruning of trained trees will be dié 
in summer, when the foliage is on the tre) 
We are getting away from the very best seal! 
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or planting fruit-trees ; but I have planted up 
illthe middle of March. Spring planting is | 
yell enough, but it loses time. Still, I would | 
ather plant in spring than waste more time. 


Vegetable garden.—There should be 
jlenty of Mushrooms now, but new beds must 
ye made up as often as possible to keep up a 
uecession. The outside beds have done well as 
he weather has been so mild, buat cold weather 
yill check those outside, and it is well to have 

good supply inside now. Besides, the Mush- | 
‘oom-house is the best place for forcing on 
<hubarb, Seakale, and Chicory for salads. Sea- 
‘ale should be introduced at least fortnightly. 
jvery gardener knows how important it is to! 
ep the kitchen well supplied with the choicer | 
‘inds of vegetables, such as those stated above. | 
\sparagus forcing can only be done extensively 
a large gardens, as it requires space to grow a 
arge number of roots. Otherwise it is one of 
he easiest vegetables to force. Later on 
rrangements may be made to force the plants 
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The Lettuces come out crisp and well blanched. 
Seakale, Mushrooms, and Rhubarb are plentiful 
now. Cucumbers running up the wires will not 
be stopped till within a foot or so of the top ; 


| this adds to their strength. 


December 27th.—Prepared a lot of labels for 
labelling vegetable plots, seeds, and other 
things in the kitcken garden. Stout pieces of 
Laurel a foot or so long, when smoothed on one 
| side, make good labels, and are easy to write 
on. Prepared a rough plan of kitchen garden 
of the coming year’s cropping. The plots of 
land will be prepared, as regards manuring, etc., 
to suit each crop. Pruned and trained Honey- 
suckles and other climbers on walls, arches, 
ete. 

December 28th.—All watering under glass is 


done in the morning, and no specimen is watered 
| until the sides of the pot have been sounded. 


This is the best test. We never use the syringe 
on Vines or Peaches at this season; it lowers 
their temperature, and the requisite humidity 





4 the beds where they grow. Even a covering | 
to} 


can be more steadily secured by other means. 











Part of a Chrysanthemum group in the conservatory of Mr. G. Hatch, Honor Oak-road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


glass to husband the sunshine will make 
Yeral weeks’ difference. The hot-bed system 
forcing Asparagus, Potatoes, Carrots, and 
her things where there are plenty of tree-leaves 
'Yery inexpensive, as the products of the beds 
the shape of manure will pay for the labour. 
hen Lettuces, Radishes, Carrots, and Potatoes 
‘ay follow Asparagus, so that really the only 
jection to the hot-bed system of forcing 
‘Sparagus is the waste of roots which it entails. 
Onot take up Jerusalem Artichokes yet, but 
er with the leaves and stems, or some long 
‘iter may be laid on the ground when frost 
mes. KE. Hoppay. 


THH OOMING WEEE’S WORE. 


—— 
t Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


December 26th.—Dry Bracken is always kept | 
_ hand to cover Celery and other tender things 
hen frost sets in sharp. A bed of Brown Cos 
isttuce has been covered with dry Oak leaves. 
| 
f 





There is then some pruning and nailing to be 
done, but every effort is being made to forward 
the work. 

December 29th.—Moved more Lily of the 
Valley to warm, close pit, and plunged over- 
head in Cocoa-nut-fibre. Solomon’s Seal is also 
largely forced for conservatory. This forces 
easily when strong clumps are used. Various 
repairs to tennis and other lawns have been 
done, selecting turf of tough close texture. 
Roller is used regularly after rain or when thaw 
sets in freely after frost. Manure is wheeled 
on the land during frost. 

December 30th.—Covered up a breadth of 
Asparagus roots to be able to take them up if 
frost sets in. Shifted on herbaceous Calceo- 
larias and Campanula isophylla, blue and white, 
Cut down double white ‘‘Geraniums” which 
have been in flower all threugh the autumn, 
and put in cuttings. Cuttings of various 
Chrysanthemums are taken from time to time 
when ready, and are struck for the most part 
in thumb pots. Old plants of Chrysanthemums 


have been turned out of pots into colt-pit antl 
the pots filled with Narcissus, etc. 

December 30th.—Looked over Peaches in 
blossom with the camel’s-hair-pencil when the 
pollen is dry and tripe. Pulled up the last 
Tomatoes. We want the house for next crop, 
and the few green fruits will ripen. Straw- 
berry trenching and digging in kitchen garden. 
Herbaceous borders containing bulbs have been 
mulched, but no digging or forking will be done 
till the bulbs are coming through. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM GROUPS. 


THE accompanying photograph, which was 
taken on November 9th last, represents part of 
a group of Chrysanthemums in the conservatory. 
The plants were stopped and the buds retained 
according to the directions given in GARDENING 
of January 15th and 29th last. I have about 
forty varieties. H. Tina, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 


THE cultivator of Chrysanthemums has his 
disappointments. The bud of the new variety 
he has been so anxiously watching may have a 
hard centre and fail to open, or may be other- 
wise useless. If three buds, which’ is the 
orthodox number, are left on each plant, it is 
very rare to have three blooms of equal merit. 
One will take the lead and the others will be 
more or less inferior. I know many people, 
ladies especially, dislike the large blooms for 
decorative work, but I rather think this pre- 
judice is being effaced; at any rate, during 
the present season there has been more demand 
for large blooms, especially for church decora- 
tion, bazaars, and other large functions. I 
suppose, like many others, we drifted into 
growing exhibition blooms, and though we 
grow flowers for exhibition, the number, in 
comparison with other growers, is very small. 
At no time have we had more than 400 plants 
for the production of big blooms, but we grow 
Chrysanthemums largely for cut-flowers. The 
demand for cut -flowers could not be met with- 
out Chrysanthemums, and they fill up the 
cool-houses profitably ; and though I love 
to watch the opening buds of the small 
flowers, there is not the same _ fascina- 
tion in the matter as in watching the 
unfolding of the big blooms, and as every 
year there are new varieties which every 
grower who wishes to keep near the front must 
purchase, cost what they may, there is some- 
thing fresh to anticipate. No one but an 
enthusiast would give 5s., or sometimes more, 
for a Chrysanthemum-cutting, but the more a 
thing costs the more pleasure in watching the 
opening blossom. We are not specialists. Ido 
not think any one flower would satisfy me. I 
like to have an abundance of Chrysanthemums 
in as many forms as possible ; and they come at 
a dull season when they are sure to be appre- 
ciated. Weare not all built alike; some do 
not care for the formal, incurved flowers, but 
when properly grown the incurved blossoms are 
very beautiful, though at the present they are 
in the background. To grow perfect incurved 
flowers, speaking generally, the cuttings should 
be struck not later than January, some in 
December, so that the roots may be abundant 
before the plants are cut down in March. 

This cutting - down is essential to obtain 


refined flowers ; especially is this the 
case with the Queen family. Of course, 
everybody knows it is more difficult 


to grow incurves than Japs, and the tyro who 
begins to form a collection must thoroughly 
study each variety to get the proper treatment 
suitable for each. We have grown our incurves 
this season in rather smaller pots than usual, 
and the blossoms have not been so large as 
in previous years. But the Japs are the 
favourites with everybody ; but even with these, 
if we want the finest possible blooms we must 
strike early enough to get the plants strong 
and well established before cutting down or 
stopping. If we stop a strong plant we shall 
in due time get a strong break, but a weak 
plant must break away in a spindling fashion ; 
it. may gather strength in time, but will 
always remain behind its stronger rival. Good 
blooms are obtained from.late-struck cuttings 
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treated in a different way, but only one 
shoot is taken up and one blossom only 
left. We won the silver cup at one show 
last season with plants of this character, 
and though the blooms were large and 
highly-coloured they were not good enough 
to compete with others struck early and 
stopped in March. I suppose no one would 
learn to grow prize Chrysanthemums by reading 
about what others may have done, nor yet 
seeing the produce of their labours at exhibi- 
tions. The thing must be grappled with and 
worked out at home from day to. day among 
the plants. There are many important details 
in connection with the production of large 
perfect flowers, the neglect of any one of which 
will certainly be seen when the plants bloom. 
The loam, which forms the basis of the com- 
post, must be excellent. We get ours from 
Kettering, and it is very suitable for Chrysan- 
themums, Pelargoniums, Ferns, etc. The addi- 
tions to be made to it, in the shape of manure, 
inust be suitable for each particular variety. 
Somekinds require a richer compost than others, 
and this has to be studied and thought out. 
As the plants are shifted on, the compost will 
bear a little more fortifying or strengthening 
with manure in some form ; but over-fed plants 
never produce first-class blooms. Perfect 
drainage is important, and at no time 
should anything in the nature of cod- 
dling be permitted. We strike our cuttings 
in a house where there is a little warmth 
in the pipes, but they have no bottom- 
heat. The frames stand on ashes on the floor.of 
a light house, and the cuttings are taken from 
time to time when of the right strength. As 
fast as they are rooted they are taken out of the 
frames and placed in a light position, and they 
are never permitted to get potbound till they 
are in the flowering pots. If starved for want 
of food or moisture away the leaves go, and 
presently the mildew and the green and black- 
tly appear. The fly may easily be kept down by 
a moderate use of Tobacco-powder. The plants 
should be moved to cold-frames as soon as 
possible. Even if they have to be matted up at 
night it may be possible to give abundant ven- 
tilation during the day till full exposure can be 
given. This coolearly treatment is very impor- 
tant, as it promotes sturdiness of habit, and it 
is better if possible to keep the flowers near the 
roots. In stopping or cutting down stop close 
to a strong, sturdy bud. In selecting the buds, 
as a rule we take the second crown, as the first 
crown generally comes too early. As regards 
the times for selection, some kinds require to be 
taken sooner than others, as the flowersare longer 
in building up. Some allowance must be made for 
latitude, but speaking generally, from the 10th 
to the 20th of August will be suitable for the 
greater part. Some of those which open slowly 
may be taken a day or two earlier, and there 
will always be some plants that will come later, 
as the early buds will be too soon. The potting 
must be firm. A blunt potting-stick should be 
used, and space should be left for a top-dressing 
later on, Some of our friends do not believe in 
top-dressing, but we think the plants like it, as 
is shown by the way in which the roots work 
into the fresh stuff. Do not crowd. Let the 
air and sunshine circulate freely among them. 
Let them stand in an open situation on some- 
thing that will keep the worms out of the pots, 
and above all things have them securely staked, 
or all your labour may be in vain. During 
summer our plants are ranged in rows 3 feet 
apart, and the stakes are fixed to a strained 
wire at the top, so that we may sleep in peace 
at night when the wind blows. We think stimu- 
lants should not be given till the pots are full of 
roots, and the stimulant should be proportioned 
to the wants of each plant. The plants should be 
housed the moment the least bit of colour is 
seen in the bud. Flowers which partly expand 
outside seldom do any good, as the least spot 
of moisture in the eyes of the flower will ruin 
it. As soon as the plants are arranged inside 
vaporise with nicotine. Keep a little warmth 
in the pipes, and never altogether close the 
house. A good deal more might be written, for 
the subject is inexhaustible, but reliable 
information is given each week by others. 

As regards varieties, they vary from year to 
year. Lists of the best have frequently been 
given, and I do not think I need do so here; 
but it is necessary to be a little more careful in 
making purchases, or a lot Of varieties may be 


obtained which are useless. Many new sorts 
disappear as suddenly as they came. Anyone 
with a first-class collection should endeavour to 
see the flowers before purchasing, and it is 
better to pay a good price for a good thing than 
have an inferior one at a gift. Afew morerich, 
dark-coloured flowers of good size are wanted. 















































As the season for ordering is again coming 
round, I thought that my experience of early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums might be useful to 
readers who reside in similar localities to 
myself, where Chrysanthemums generally get 
frozen down the first week in October (this year 
being an exception). Many varieties areclassed 
as early flowering which are quite useless in 
such localities as ours. I generally get new 
varieties every year, and some of them are 
always too late for this district. Last year, 
for instance, one half of the new varieties 
I got turned out too late for outside 
work, though I must admit the rest gave a 
splendid display some weeks before the earliest 
frost. The little Pompons seem to be going 
into the background as far as favour is con- 
cerned. Some of the later flowering ones are 
very useful for pot work, and the following 
varieties I can recommend. The newer sorts I 
prefer to see thoroughly tried before recom- 
mending them. Many are bought as early 
flowering, and the result is often disappoint- 
ing. My experience of the varieties given 
below is that they are everything their name 
implies—viz., early flowering. 


Lady Fitzwygram, white, but flower-stems 
weak ; Mychett White, best of all the whites ; 
Mme. Marie Masse, lilac-mauve ; Mlle. Guindu- 
deau, deepest shade of pink, splendid variety ; 
Vicomtesse d’Avene, rcse; George Wermig, 
Mrs. Hawkins, and Mrs. Burrell are of different 
shades of yellow, but one of the three is quite 
sufficient ; Lemon Queen, bright yellow, one of 
the newer varieties, good; M. Dupuis, same 
colour as Source d’Or, another good variety of 
distinct colour. 


EK. Hoppay. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EARLY 
FLOWERING. 


LARGE FLOWERING —Mme. Desgrange, white ; 


Pompons.—Blanche Colomb, creamy-white ; 


St. Mary, pure white; Flora, deep golden- 
yellow ; Précocité, bright yellow, free ; Mignon, 
golden - yellow, dwarf; Piercy’s Seedling, 
orange-bronze; Alice Butcher, red, shaded 
orange; Lyon, rosy-purple ; Mme. Picoul, light 
rosy-purple ; Little Bob, crimsou brown, dwarf ; 
Blushing Bride, rose-lilac, large full flower ; 
Frederick Pele, deep crimson-red, tipped gold. 


The following are too late for outside 


here, but make splendid pot-plants for the 
greenhouse: La Vierge, purest white ; Ryecroft 
Glory, richest yellow, best of its colour ; Roi des 


Précocés, crimson ; Souvenir d’Auguste Nonin, 


crimson, splashed red; M. Max. Dufosse, crim- 
son, bronze reverse; Mlle. Sabatier, claret, 
shaded red, stout flower stalks ; General 


Hawkes, crimson-amaranth, silvery reverse ; 
Alexander Dufour, rosy-purple; Jeanne Thérése, 
pearly-lilac, pretty; and Martinmas, pink, 
passing to blush. Firg, Stirling, N.B. 





Chrysanthemum Etoile de Lyon.— 
Those not thoroughly acquainted with this 
variety would do well to grow it as a bush 
plant, as it not only gives immense blooms, and 
from twelve to eighteen on a plant, but the 
colour with me is more effective than when the 
plants are grown for specimen blooms. Eva 
Knowles, too, I finda splendid variety as a bush, 
and the flowers are much better in colour than 
when produced upon exhibition plants. Any 
hard feeding, especially nitre, greatly tends to 
discolour them.—A. M. D. 


Chrysanthemums — selection for 
small exhibitor (Chryso).—Nine Japanese 
varieties for plant culture. We recommend 
Lady Byron, white; Lady Hanham, cerise- 
pink on chamois ground; Chas. Davis, bronzy- 
yellow; Phebus, clear canary-yellow ; William 
Seward, deep crimson; Mrs. G. W. Palmer, 
rosy-bronze ; Louise, pearly-white, tinted pink ; 
Mutual Friend, pure white ; and Mons. Chenon 


de Leché, rose on buff ground. Nine incurved 


varieties for plant culture: Baron Hirsch, cin- 
namon-buff; D. B. Crane, bronzy-buff; Chas. 


H. Curtis, yellow; Mrs. R. C. Kingston, soft 














































the following sorts (JYov).—You ;| 
how you should grow the following Chrysant} 
mums, as your greenhouse is of rather ]¥ 
pitch. Of the sorts you name La Nymp, 
Golden Christine, and Lilac Cedo Nulli may 
considered as decorative sorts, and sho 
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lilac-pink, tinted white; Ma Perfection, Hel 
white ; Bonnie Dundee, orange-bronze ; Empre 
of India, white ; Mme. Darier, nankeen youl 
and Yvonne Desblanc, pearly-white. § 
Japanese for cut bloom: Mutual Frieni| 
Viviand Morel, silvery-mauve; Mme. Carn¢ 
pure white, second crown-buds ; G. J. Warre| 
clear canary-yellow, second crown-buds ; Av 
tralie, rosy-amaranth, silvery reverse ; a) 
Mons. Chenon de Leché. Six incurved fore 
blooms : Chas. H. Curtis ; Duchess of Fife, pu’ 
white; Miss Dorothy Foster, silvery-mauy 
Mrs. R. ©. Kingston, soft lilac-pink, tint 
white; Ma Perfection; and George Haig) 
carmine-rose. ) 








Chrysanthemums—crown-buds 


terminal buds of incurved-Japane: 
(H. £. M.).—Your letter raises an interesti, 
question. You instance the bloom of a certa/ 
incurved-Japanese, and state that when y) 
retain the crown-buds of this type of the Chry| 
anthemum you always get satisfactory resul | 
You now ask whether it is possible to g) 
flowers from terminal-buds which are equal | 
those from crown-buds, in point of quality, - 
yoar experience has been to get terminal flowe'| 


ut each showing aneye. We understand y_ 


prefer flowers from terminal-buds, because y_ 
find the footstalk of the flowers much stouti 
You can only get fine, full flowers fri| 
terminal-buds when you hasten the producti) 
of those buds, and this may be done as follow) 
Insert the cuttings at once, and grow tj} 
plants on strongly. Afterwards, and duri; 
the latter half of March, pinch out the point 
each plant, and the resulting lateral shoots mi) 
be grown on. In the course of time these wl 
in turn produce crown-buds, which must } 
pinched out, and the laterals again grown (| 
By following this rule you will obtain 1) 
terminal-buds earlier than you would int 
natural method of culture, and at a dij 
sufficiently early to enable the buds to devel) 
a larger number of petals, thus avoiding 1) 
production of flowers with an eye expos, 
Regarding what ‘you say of future notes[ 
different sorts, we will endeavour to mentii 
the height of the plants. We can quite und| 
stand the usefulness of this to many growers. | 







Chrysanthemums—how to _ grec 


therefore be flowered on terminal buds. } 
should have no difficulty in housing th? 
three varieties. In the present issue you 1 
notice a reply to ‘‘ Hugo” respecting cutt 
down plants to make them dwarf. Your 
well follow the same rule with your pla) 
which we divide into sections as follows—J} 
Dibben, Gloriosa, Eda Prass, Golden Gate, 
Mutual Friend should be cut back during } 
first week in May; J. R. Pearson, Cecil W1/ 
Mme. Carnot, C. Shrimpton, and Dornull; 
the end of the second week in May; and du} 
the early part of the last week in May, W.t 
Lincoln, Viviand Morel, Chas. Davis, Jer} 
Nuggets, Alice M. Love, Phebus, W. Tricl} 
Val d’Andorre, Elaine, and W. Tunnington,) 
week later will suit Baron Hirsch. These | 
give you plants of varying heights when t/ 
have finished growing. aI 


Chrysanthemums—how to pro} 
gate outdoor plants without a gre! 
house (Constant Reader).—As you haye| 
greenhouse, but have a cold-frame, you _} 
raise a batch of plants with little trouble. 3 
prepare the frame by making up a heap of li} 
litter, or, failing this, any equally servicei} 
material at hand. Upon this place the fraf 
covering, or rather banking up all round 
woodwork of the frame with the material 
for the foundation, literally embedding 
frame in this material. When the cuttings! 
inserted, and the pots arranged inside the fr} 
in position, the frame-light may be placet} 
position, and during frosty weather this 0} 
be covered with mats or a thatch of st 
litter. Make up a compost of equal parti) 
loam and leaf-mould, with a liberal quantity) 
coarse sand, mixing well before using. 
the cuttings either singly in pots, or a num 
around the edge of larger pots, labelling ¢} 
variety before proceeding with the next. | 

‘ i) 
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fairly moist soil, and press the cuttings firmly at 
their base, and after all is completed plunge the 
pots in leaf-mould, spent Hops, Cocoa-fibre, or 
any similar material which will prevent the frost 
from getting into the soil. Previous to propa- 


gation remove the cuttings from the old stools | 


on any fine day, and in the absence of frost. 
Make the cuttings about 3 inches long, cutting 
them straight across under a joint, and trim- 
ming off the bottom leaf before inserting them 
intothecompost. In froma month to six weeks, 
providing the weather has not been severe, the 
cutting should in most cases be rooted. 
Chrysanthemums—colour and 


height of sorts (A. V. Barnes, Antwerp). | 


—We are glad to learn that you find GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED useful. In reply to your question, 


the colour of Souvenir de ma Sceur is deep | 


flesh, shaded white at base of florets; height 
about 34 feet. Lord Brooke is a rich bronze- 
yellow, Japanese-incurved ; height about 5 feet. 


Souvenir de Jambon is a crimson-red, with a/| 


lovely old gold reverse, and attains a height of 
about 4 feet. President Armand, like the last- 


named, is slightly early, and may be described | the beat knowa. 


as chestnut-red, with long 
incurving Japanese petals ; 
height about 3 feet. Mme. 
Gustave Henry is a splendid 
October white sort, andattains 
large proportions ; height just 
over 3 feet. Réve d’Or is a 
pretty canary-yellow flower, 
on plants about 4 feet high. 
The other variety you mention 
we cannot trace. You also ask 
for three good varieties of 
different colour to those men- 
tioned in your selection, and 
in response we can confidently 
recommend Mons. Hoste, 
white tinted rose, height 
about 3 feet; Lady Hanham, 
cerise - pink on a chamois 
ground, between 4 feet and 
5 feet high; and Viviand 
Morel, silvery- mauve, same 
height as the last-named. 
Cutdown plants (Hugo) 
—If you intend to cut down iF 
your plants next season you 
need not stop them before. 
Your aim appears to be the 
production of dwarf plants, 
and this you can to a large 
degree ensure by cutting back 
your plants about two-thirds 
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|rightly so, not only because of their intrinsic 


and natives chiefly of South Europe, none can 
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GARDEN STOCKS. 


Turse beautiful flowers, whether single or 
double, annual or biennial, or of whatever 
colour, rank amongst the most popular of 
summer flowers out in the open ground, and are 


beauty, but also because of the rich perfume 
they emit. Members of the Matkiola family, 


claim to be absolutely hardy, as the strongest of 
the biennial section succumb to severe frosts, 
when prolonged. In the case of the fine Scarlet 
and White Bromptons and of the bushy- 
branching Queens, it has been found possible to 
keep plants alive in severe winters only in 
frames or having them in pots in cool green- 
houses, to be available for planting out in the 
spring. ‘Taking the diverse and very numerous 
sections into which Stocks are divided, first, in 
notoriety, of biennials, come the tall Giant 
Bromptons. These have tall woody stems, and 
produce fine spikes of bloom, both scarlet and 
white ; but the former predominates, and is 
A fine strain of the Brompton 
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of their height during the 
month of May. If you wish 
to take a general date for this 
operation let it be done during 
the third week in May, 
although some of the late 
sorts would be better if seen 
to a fortnight earlier. By 
the same rule those rather 
earlier than the majority may 
be deferred until the last week 




















in May. In all cases first 
*‘crown”- buds should be 
retained. Never cut back into 
the ripened wood, or the 


growths will break away 
unsatisfactorily. Louise is a pearly - white 
flower, slightly tinted pink, and the description 


you give of Princess of Wales—tipped pink—is 
the correct one. Mme. J. M. Pigmy and 
Baron Ad. de Rothschild are quite distinct from 
one another. 


Crassula lactea.—As a basket - plant, 
flowering during the winter months, this species 





come. To ensure flowering at this season it is 
necessary to make an early start with the 
cuttings, selecting for this purpose the nearly 
full-grown rosettes that cluster around the large 
established plants. Prior to rooting very little 
moisture is needed, if at all, and at any time 
only moderate watering is necessary. 
A skeletonised Winter Cherry. 
this skeletonised 
I think itis very beautiful.—A, R., Bryn Avon, Wrotham. 
Ripe Raspberries from Ireland,—I enclose you 
a Raspberry fruit which I picked in my garden to-day 
growing in rather an open spot. It is, I think, quite 
phenomenal to find ripe fruit at this season growing in the 
open. It shows the unusual mildness of the season.— 


FiTzMAURICE Pret, Rathanny House, Rathanny, Tralee, 
Co, Kerry, Ireland. 


— Perhaps 


alyx of Winter Cherry will interest you. | treated as both, and habitually are. Seeds sown 








| glass. 


The Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba). 


Ce P ; |in the flower garden early in June. 
with its creamy-white flowers is always wel- | n 4 


|The intermediate section, including as it does 
| the fine East Lothians, derive their appellation 
|from the link they seem to present between the 


(See page 648.) 


ives about 50 per cent. double-flowering plants ; 
But not infrequently a strain reverts to single 
form absolutely, and is of little value hence- 
forth. Seed of these Brompton Stocks should be 
sown out in the open ground towards the end 
of May, and, in such case, plenty of strong 
plants will be furnished to dibble out into 
clumps of three or five, where wanted to bloom 
The 
scarlet, purple, and white branching Queen Stocks 
may be treated in the same way, and whether 
double or single-flowered, are very attractive. 
These Stocks are sometimes grown largely to 
furnish bunches of cut-flowers for market. 


biennial and annual section. They may be 
in pans or shallow boxes at the end of August 
give strong plants to put singly into small pots, 
or in clumps of 5 or 7 into larger ones early in 
October, and in these they can be safely wintered 
in frames or greenhouses on shelves near the 
About the middle of April these plants, 
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put out into good ground thinly, grow into large 
bushes and bloom most profusely all through 
the season, If seed be sown in warmth in 
March the plants put outdoors in May will 
bloom finely from early in August up to 
Christmas. 

Some of the white-flowered intermediates, or 
really pyramidal and branching annual forms, 
having seed sown early in July, and the plants 
got in September into 5-inch pots in trebles, 
bloom very finely from January on to the spring 
in gentle heat, and in that way are singularly 
useful and attractive. The wall-leaved All-the- 
Year-Round, or Purity, or Winter White (for 
seedsmen have their favourite appellations) is 
a splendid Stock for this form of culture. Home- 
raised seed invariably gives 70 per cent. of 
doubles. One of the most attractive of all 
Summer Giant Ten-weeks Stocks is known as 
Princess Alice and also as Mont Blane. 
This grows to a height of 18 inches, the 
flowers smooth and very double, like those 
of a fine Balsam, pure white, and richly 
perfumed. This is a variety that all should 
grow, either to furnish garden beauty or flowers 
for cutting. The Ten-weeks are distinguished 
generally from the other primary summer 
section ; the Pyramidal forms, because of their 
taller, looser growth and free branching habits. 
Of these there are many tall or Giant and 
dwarf. ach section is furnished with nume- 
rous colours—white, red, purple, terra-cotta, 
rose, violet, and other very attractive hues. 
The latter forms are best for borders, whilst the 
dwarf ones do admirably to form bedding or 
other masses. All the forms may be found 
under the titles of Giant Ten-week, Superb 
Bedding, Perfection Ten-week, Wallflower- 
leaved, Snowball, Improved German, and other 
terms. It is best to purchase in collections of 
diverse colours and forms, but still beautiful 
results are obtained from mixed packets, each 
one furnishing several colours. The Pyramidal 
section is probably the finest and most decora- 
tive of all for summer gardening, as they are of 
such noble and massive form, and are so 
enduring. Plants of these where planted out 
12 inches apart at least in good soil will, if the 
decaying flower-stems be cut out often, con- 
tinue blooming for three months. The term 
Pyramidal well expresses the character of the 
plants, as they are massive and, when fully in 
bloom, the branching head of flowers is of a 
pyramidal form. The majority of these Stocks 
have lanate or woolly leafage, but many have 


distinct smooth green or Wallflower-like 
lexfage. Of these a notable example is the 


beautiful Mauve Beauty, which is, well grown, 
one of the finest of the Pyramidal section. The 
plants, which carry massive heads of bloom, 
range from 12 inches to 15 inches in height 
throughout the section, and give a fine variety of 
colour. 

There are also such diverse dwarf forms as the 
Bouquet and Miniature, the plants when fully 
grown ranging from 8 inches to 9 inches in 
height. These latter are exceedingly pretty 
grown in pots or vases. Whilst in reference to 
all of the annual forms it is needful, to secure 
plants to bloom well in good season, that the seed 
be sown under glass ; yet it is essential that great 
care be taken to prevent damping. Germina- 
tion, when the ordinary requirements of light, 
air, and gentle warmth are furnished, is quick 
and good, but the little plants are very sus- 
ceptible to damping in the seed-pans or boxes 
when from 1 inch to 2 inches in height if water 
be too freely given. It is very wise whilst the 
very early stage of growth exists to water very 
sparingly, as a minute fungus seems to be gene- 
rated that preys upon the plant stems close to 
the soil, and soon produces that form of decay 
called damping. A very gentle application of 
lime-dust is useful just. then, especially if 
damp is evident. It is well also to sow 
seed in pans or boxes that are well drained, 
to enable water to percolate freely. Seed- 
ling Stocks are not free rooters, and when 
lifted from the seed-pan should be so with 
great care to ensure the preservation of all 
roots. Pricking out from 2 inches to 3 inches 
apart into other pans or boxes is desirable 
whilst the plants are yet small, as it enables 
them later when transplanted into beds or 
bordersto be removed with balls of soil attached, 
and, therefore, with trifling risk. So much 
trouble is amply repaid later in fine plants and 
a rich display of flowers. AwD; 
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THE CLEMATISES. 
THERE is no class of plants which has been s0 
peolific in varieties, in so short a period, as 
Clematises ; and the wonderful diversity they 
exhibit in the sizo and colouration of their 
flowers has materially enriched the choice of 
climbing shrubs, with showy flowers, produced 
in summer and autumn. Altogether about 100 
species are known, and these are dispersed over 
nearly all temperate and sub-tropical countries 
of the earth, including the mountainous regions 
of tropical countries. A few occur in the tropics 


of America, etc , but they rank among the less 
showy members of the genus. Although the 
following enumeration includes several species 
requiring ahigh temperature, it may be observed 


“that they scarcely deserve a placeina hot-house, 
_ wheretheyare better replaced by more brilliantly 


coloured flowers; but, both for the cool con- 
servatory and the open air, Clematises are un- 
iivalled among climbing shrubs with showy 
flowers. The earliest-flowering, hardy species 
commence unfolding their blossoms from the 
middle to the erd of April, according to the 
seison, and these are succeeded by other species 
and varieties throughout the summer and 
autumn, some of them continuing in bloom up 
to Christmas in mild localities. In colour they 
present almost every shade and combination of 
red and blue, though pure scarlets and crimsons 
are still wanting. The lilas, pale blue, purple, 
mauve, claret, violet-purple varieties are con- 
nected by every intermediate shade. There are 
also yellow and many pure white-flowered 
species and varieties, the flowers varying from 
less than 1 inch to 8 inches or 9 inches in 
diameter. It is not only as climbers on trees 
oc for covering walls, trellises, etc., that 
Clematises are u-eful. They trail or creep equally 
as well as they climb, and are also admirably 
suited for bedding, festooning, and other deco- 
rative purposes. With all the wealth of variety 
in wild species, and the Japanese varieties 
in our gardens in 1863, Clematises were not 
«x'ensively planted ; but about that time Mr. 
Jackman, of Woking, commenced hybridising, 
employing C. Viticella and the large-flowered 
Japanese sorts. Among ihe earliest acquisi- 
tions were the beautiful C. Jackmani and rubro- 
violacea, and since then raisers have reared an 
almost endless variety. The original large- 
flowered Japanese kinds are all more or less 
tender, and in severe winters are often cut to 
the ground; but many of the hybrids—Jack- 
mani, for example—will bear without injury 
the severest frosts we ever get in this country. 
However, whether cut down by frost or knife, 
they will throw up again in the spring and 
flower perhaps more profusely. They never 
form very thick stems, are not so suitable for 
permanently covering large spaces, particularly 
where the height is considerable, and to obtain 
their flowers in perfection the plants must be 
freely pruned. Oa the other hand, such species 
as C, Flammula, montana, and Vitalba grow 
quickly to a great height or length, especially 
the twolast. A few species, such as C. erecta, 
tubulosa, and integrifulia are herbaceous. 
The montana group have medium-sized or large 
flowers, borne separately on long stalks ; whilst 
Flammula and the allied species have small 
flowers borne in large panicles. Several of the 
North American species have thick, leathery 
flowers. 

TRAVELLER'S Joy (C. Vitalba) will quickly 
grow to a height of 25 feet to 30 feet, and if not 
quite so ornamental as some of the other small, 
white-flowered species, it has its uses in covering 
unsightly brickwork, etc. The feathery carpels 
persist for a long time, and give the plant a 
very attractive appearance. From this circum- 
stance it has got the name of Old Man’s Beard ; 
it is also called Lady’s Bower and Virgin’s 
Bower. A native of Southern and Central 
England, and especially abundant on chalky 
soils. 


CLEMATISINTEGRIFOLIA.— An herbaceous, erect 
Species, with large oval leaves, 4 inches long in 
some cultivated specimens, with the branches 
terminating in solitary, nodding, dark blue 
flowers. A very hardy, free-growing and dis- 
tinct, though not remarkably showy species. 
It was cultivated by Gerard in 1596. A native 
of the Pyrenees, Austria, and Hungary. 
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CLHMATIS ERECTA.—A dwarf, erect, herbaceous 
plant, with small, white, sweet-scented flowers, 
arranged in terminal, dense panicles. A native 
of Central and Southern Europe ; cultivated by 
Gerard. There is a pretty, double-flowered 
variety of this species. It is quite hardy. 


PurpPLE CLemaAtis (C. Viticella).—Th3 ordi- 
nary variety of this has four reddish-purple, 
veined sepals, narrowed very much towards 
the base, and the fragrant flowers are 
about 24 inches to 3 inches in diameter; but 
there are many garden varieties in which 
the sepals are more numerous, and some of 
them are quite double, though the single 
ones are certainly the handsomest: C. 
Viticella venosa has reddish-purple sepals, 
which are broader and more prominently 
veined than in the common variety. There are 
also some very showy hybrid varieties of this 
type, all profuse summer and autumn bloomers. 
This hardy species is a native of the south and 
west of Europe, and was in cultivation as early 
as 1569. C. campanifiora does not materially 
differ, except in the less spreading sepals and 
its blue flowers. CC. Hendersoni, with purple- 
blue, bell-shaped flowers, is probably a hybrid, 
and C. Viticella one of its parents. 


EVERGREEN CLEMATIS (C. cirrhosa) —This is 
a very tall species with simple leaves, climbing 
to the top of high trees by means of short 
stout tendrils. The white bell-shaped flowers 
are solitary on short stalks in the axils of the 
leaves, and about 14} inches in diameter. Ina 
greenhouse it flowers from December to Febru- 
ary, but it is quite hardy in the warmer parts 
of the kingdom, and in the open air it flowers 
in March and April. In unusually severe 
winters it is sometimes cut to the ground. 


CLEMATIS FLAMMULA.—This small-flowered 
and small-leaved species ig valuable for the 
delicious fragrance of its white flowers, which 
are produced in great profusion from July to 
October. It is deservedly one of the commonest 
in cultivation, being perfectly hardy, aud con- 
tinuing in bloom until late in the aucumn. For 
many purposes it is preferable to the larger- 
flowered kinds, as it is not. so much injured by 
rough weather. A widely dispersed plant in 
the South of Europe and Syria, cultivated by 
Gerard in this country in 1596. 


SPRING-FLOWERING CLEMATIS (C montana).— 
One of the best of the species, flowering towards 
the end of April and beginning of May, when 
few other kinds are in bloom. It js a vigorous, 
rapid-growing climber, forming quite thick 
stems in the course of a few years. Toe white 
flowers are clustered in the axils of the leaves, 
each one being borno on a stalk longer than the 
leaf. The variety in cultivation has white 
fragrant flowers about 24 inches in diameter, but 
there are wild varieties in which the fl »wers are 
tinged with pink or yellow, and sometimes as 
much as 4 inches in diameter. A native of the 
Himalaya Mountains, and introduced in 1831. 
This deserves a place in every collection. 


CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS.—A species for warm 
spots, closely resembling C. orientalis. It is also 
more slender in habit, and the yellow, strongly- 
scented flowers are somewhat larger. In foliage 
it it not unlike C. Flammula. A native of the 
Himalaya Mountains at an elevation of between 
6,000 feet and 11,000 feet, introduced in 1845. 
It is quite hardy in the warmer parts of 
Britain. ' 

CLEMATIS ATHUSHFOLIA.—The typical form 
of this Clematis is an herbaceous plant, or, in 
mild seasons, half shrubby, the lower part of 
the stems becoming woody and _ persisting 
through the winter, with finely-dissected leaves, 
resembling rather those of Adlumia cirrhosa than 
those of Fool’s Parsley. Altogether, this is one 
of the most elegant, if not the most elegant, 
of the herbaceous Clematises, bearing a profu- 
sion of yellowish-white, bell-shaped flowers, 
which stand up clear of the foliage during the 
latter half of the summer and the beginning of 
the autumn. Ina good soil it will climb toa 
height of 6 feet or 8 feet in one season. 


CLEMATIS FLORIDA.—This species is regarded 
by botanists as being the parent of all the gor- 
geous florists’ varieties of the lanuginosa, patens, 
ccerulea, and other types. Although the ex- 
treme forms imported from Japan are very 
different from each other, there appears to be 
little doubt that many of them originated 
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in Japanese gardens. How far they may 
have been intercrossed it is impossible to say ; 
but whether they have actually descended from 
one wild type or from more than one is of little 
importance from our standpoint. They are 
very distinct and beautiful, and although not 
quite so hardy as some other species here 
enumerated, they are practically hardy, 
especially against a wall; and if they are cut 
dowa by frosts they will shoot up again from 
the root, and flower as well as ever in the suc- 
ceeding summer. The first variety was intro- 
duced over a century ago, and is the one 
to which the name florida was originally applied. 
C. lanuginosa has usually simple, broad, heart- 
shaped leaves, and even larger, pale blue flowers. 
It was introduced in 1851. C. ecerulea odorata 
has handsome reddish-violet fragrant flowers. 
None of these varieties form very stout woody 
stems. | 

CLEMATIS INDIVISA.—A splendid greenhouse 
woody climber, quickly covering a large space, 
and blooming most abundantly in the winter 
and early spring. Itisa native of New Zealand, 
and is common throughout the islands, fes- 
tooning lofty trees, especially on the outskirts of 
forests, having stems 6 inches thick. The leaves 
are leathery in texture, and the white, fragrant 
flowers vary in wild specimens from | inch to 
4inches in diameter. There isa variety with lobed 
leaflets. It bears the nameof lobata, and different 
plants vary considerably in the extent of the 
lobing. Introduced about sixty years ago, 
and deserving of all praise, being unsur- 
passed for embellishing a large greenhouse or 
conservatory in early spring. 


CLEMATIS ViorNA.—This is a pretty species 
treated as an herbaceous plant, when it will grow 
to the height of 4 feet to 6 feet. The yellowish, 
plumose styles of the fruit are very conspicuous. 
[he species was cultivated in this country in 
1830. It is a nativeof North America. 


CLEMATIS VIRGINIANA.—A slender climbing 
shrub, with flowers small, less than } inch in 
diameter, greenish-white, arranged in axillary 
panicles. A very hardy species, ranging from 
Canada southwards. In _ cultivation in this 
country in 1761. 


Hysrip CLEMATISES.—Seeing how bold and 
lovely these larger hybri Clematises are when 
vigorously grown, the wonder is that we so 
seldom see them used in places almost over- 
done with the forms of C. Jackmani. Such 
noble varieties as Lady Caroline Neville, lanu- 
ginosa nivea, Lady Bovill, Symeiana, Henryi, 
Standishi, Stella, oc Vesta can scarcely ever 
become too plentiful. Some of the double- 
flowered kinds are also very handsome when 
well established, especially Lucie Lemoine or 
Mme. van Houtte, and we know a fine old speci- 
men of C. Sieboldi that is a picture every 
autumn when covered with its parple-centred 
rosettes of a soft straw colour. Other good 
single kinds are Miss Bateman, Mrs. Bateman, 
Othello, Lord Londesborough, Fair Rosamond, 
and Fairy Queen, and a good double-flowered 
variety of a rich purple colour is the well-known 
Countess of Lovelace. As wall or trellis 
climbers all the best varieties deserve notice, 
but it is necessary to be careful in planting, or 
failures will be numerous. Good strong plants 
in pots are best to begin with, and these should 
be planted out in the position selected for them 


after all danger of severe frosts is past, say the 


middle of May. In obtaining these plants, one 
should be careful to find out if they have been 
lifted from open-air plunging-beds, or whether 
they have just been taken out of a warm green- 
house temperature. A practised eye will see 
this in a moment, but an amateur might not 
notice the difference, and in the latter case 
injury to the plants or actual loss would follow 
their being at once planted out-of-doors before 
May or June. Another drawback is that nearly 
all these plants are grafted on roots of wild or 
common kinds, and the union is often so slight 
that they are easily broken by a touch or in tran- 
sit. Wherever plants of the best sorts are estab- 
lished it is quite easy to root their branches by 
layering them under a large flattish stone, and 
plants so propagated are the best, albeit the 
process is a slow one. On light and warm, 
sandy or gravelly soils these plants enjo 
a top-dressing or mulching of short well- 
decomposed manure every spring, or manure- 
water may be applied with advantage after 
‘growth has begun. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS, 


COSMOS BIPINNATUS. 


Tuis is a charming annual, which, as a fine- 
foliaged plant, is one of the most elegant of all 
annuals. It grows from 2 feet to 4 feet in 
height, copiously branched, and well clothed 
with the most delicate thread-like leaves or 
leaflets. The flowers, which in warm summers 


are produced in great abundance, are borne on | 


long footstalks, and are very useful for cutting. 
They last well in water. ‘T'o get an early dis- 
play, sow in pots in a warm frame in March, 
and when the seedlings are ready to handle 
treat them in the usual way. A week before 





as possible ; but all these precautions seem 


Violets are infested With this scourge, as it is 
| too early, as yet, to determine, and it is quite 
possible that their present state is due to 
faulty treatment immediately subsequent to 
their being planted in the frames. lf this is 
the case they should, with care and attention, 
|begin to recover as the days lengthen, and 
should be in good health and produce a full crop 
of flowers later on. If, however, it should prove 
to be the disease, you should burn all the plants 
in the spring and propagate from an entirely 
|fresh stock, while the frames should be cleared 
of every particle of soil, so that no chance of 


planting I stand them in a cold-frame to harden | infection may remain in this quarter. 


off, and finally place in their flowering | 
quarters at 2 feet apart. A good way of secur- | 
ing a succession in the same bed is to sow seeds 
between those newly planted out, and by the | 
time the early plants are over the others will be | 
showing flower. It is a great mistake, as I have | 
found, to plant or sow Cosmos in rich ground ; 
a light sandy soil suits it well, and the warmer 
the position the better will be the result. The 


Climbers for south verandah at 
Exmouth (Hxmouth).—Solanum jasminoides 
would be one of the best flowering climbers for 
your purpose, and Clematises of various sections 
might also be tried, such as C. montana, C. 
Flammula, C. graveolens, and some of the large- 
flowered varieties of the Jackmani, lanuginosa, 
florida, and patens sections. Jasmine, Wistaria, 
Bignonia capreolata, Stauntonia latifolia, and 





varieties albus and roseus, with pure-white and 
rose-coloured blooms, I have not been very 
successful in flowering well. The plants 
a‘tained 6 feet to7 feet in height, and 
tormed huge, though very ornamental 
bushes, but at the expense of flowers. 
C. bybridus is said to be a very attrac- 
tive annual, 6 feet to 8 feet high, the 
leaves finely cut, and the flowers white 
or pale rose-coloured, 24 inches in diam- 
eter. These are produced in large 
terminal corymbs, and in this lies 
apparently the chief distinction be- 
tween it and C. bipinnatus. Near to 
this genus come the Bur Marigolds 
(Bidens), some few of which, such as 
B. humilis and B. ferulefolia, are fine 
plants, the wealth of Fern-like foliage 
aid numerous starry golden flowers 
making effective groups. Of the Core- 
opsis, a large number are of annual 
duration, and of these, C. tinctoria and 
its many varieties are well known in 
gardens. Cosmidium Burridgeanum, 
which is often grown as Coreopsis 
tinctoria, is really a garden hybrid 
between that species and Thelesperma 
filifolium. It is exactly intermediate, 
and altogether a most interesting plant. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM, C. 
carinatum, C. segetum and C. viscosum 
give abundance of variety, some few of 
the carinatum forms being very beau- 
tiful. Layias, Sphenogynes, Zinnias, 
Venidiums, Lasthenias, Berias, etc., 
may only be noted to show the vast 





Physianthus albens would be also available, the 
two latter doing well in the open in your 


Ve 








wealth cf annual composites within the 
reach of all who care to grow them. 
Ke 





Violets diseased (R. J. EHvans).— 
The yellowing of the Violet leaves may be attrib- | 
utable to the plants having been kept too close 
after being placed in the frame. When they 
are first planted the lights should not be put on 
for a fortnight or three weeks, unless frost 
supervenes, and, when the lights are put on, as 
much air as possible should be given the plants 
until they are well established. Neglect of 
these precautions almost invariably leads to the 
leaves becoming mildewed, and eventually 
withering, owing to the close and moist atmos- 
phere with which they are surrounded. If, 
after planting, the plants in question were 
yiven all the air possible, another cause for the 
inildewed leaves must be sought, and it may be 
the case that your plants are attacked by a 
disease that has wrought much havoc among | 
frame-Violets. The plants may appear quite 
healthy when first planted in the frame or pit, 
out in a short time, even under the most care- 
ful culture, show signs of damping, which 
extends in spite of every effort to prevent it, 
until they lose their leaves, partially and 
cotirely, and, in bad cases, die. The disease 
spreads rapidly and effects wholeframes, and there 
«“ppears to be no method of checking its ravages 
when it has once got a firm hold on the plants. 
\ll that can be done is to pick off the diseased 
eaves, to sprinkle the plants with wood-ashes 
vr charcoal-powder, and to keep, by liberal 


Cosmos bipinnatus. From a photograph sent by Mrs. 


neighbourhood. The Datchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia Sipho) is a quick-growing climber, as are 
Cobze1 scandens and Lophospermum scandens, 
the two latter, however, being almost invariably 
eut down by the frost in the winter. Climbing 
Tropeolums of the Lobbianum section, Tropxo- 
lum tuberosum, the Canary Creeper (I. canari- 
ense),and Mina lobata would alsoserveto brighten 
the pillars during thesummer and autumn. Good 
climbing Roses are Carmine Pillar and white 
Macartney (single), W. A. Richardson, Alister 
Stella Gray, Lamarque, Réve d’Oc, Climbing 
Captain Christy, L’Ideal, as well as the Ayr- 
shire, Evergreen, and Banksian Roses, but 
almost everything depends upon climbing Roses 
having a deep and rich root-run, and you could 
not expect great vigour if these were planted in 
paraffin-oil casks sawn in half. By rich soil to 
start with and constant supplies of liquid- 
manure they might be induced to make compa- 
ratively satisfactory growth, but nothing to 
what might be confidently expected if they 
were planted in the open ground. Could 
you not manage to plant them alittle way from 
the pillars, where there is no cement, and to 
train them to the pillars when they had made 
some growth? With the very restricted root- 
run you propose giving none of the subjects here 
mentioned would exhibit their true proportions, 
except the large-flowered Clematises, Cobea, 





ventilation, the atmosphere as buoyant and dry 
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Lophospermum, Mina lobata, and Tropzolums. 
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Lilium Harrisi (Smi/as).—This belongs to 


powerless to arrest the disease when it has once the longiflorum species, and bears fragrant, 
become established. We do not say that your | white, trumpet-flowers. A good compost for 


| this Lily is three-parts fibrous loam and one- 


part leaf-mould or peat, with an addition of a 
sufficient quantity of silver-sand to render the 
whole fairly porous. You should not over-pot 
the bulbs. A 6-inch pot is large enough for the 
largest bulbs procurable, while smaller sizes 
should be planted in smaller pots. As a rule, a 
space of 14 inches between the exterior of the 
| bulb and the edge of the pot is:amply sufficient. 
The compost, when potting, should be just 
moist, neither wet nor dry, and the upper part 
of the bulb covered with about s:inch of soil. 
The best position, when potting is completed, 
is in a cold-frame, covered with 6 inches or so of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, from which thé pot or pots must 
| be removed as soon as growth appears. above the 
soil, and either kept in the frame, protecting 
'from frost, or brought into the greenhouse. 
| When the plants are in strong growth, and 
whilst they are forming their flowers, they may 
be fed with weak liquid-manure twice a week 
with advantage. In some gardens Lilium 
| Harrisi succeeds well in the open in porous, 
_loamy-soil ina partially shaded position, and in 
most cases it will at least flower satisfactorily 








Richmond, The Woodlands, Lustleigh, South Devon. 


the first year after planting, though often dis- 
appearing after its first flowering, as is also 
frequently the case with L. auratum and L. 
speciosum. Bulbs can, however, be procured at 
so cheap a rate at the present time that a yearly 
purchase can be made without any extravagant 
outlay, where it is desired to make an annual 
feature of these Lilies in the open garden. 





EVERLASTING-FLOWERS FOR WINTER 
USE. 


WHERE vases require filling for the winter 
months and suitable flowers are not over- 
plentiful—and it is these kinds of vases which 
are the most difficult to keep replenished with 
freshly cut flowers—various kinds of Everlasting 
Flowers and Grasses are useful, and make an 
agreeable change. Honesty ranks as one of the 
best ; the shining silvery seed-pods when pre- 
pared are very showy and last a long time in good 
condition, and it is also valuable in the herba- 
ceous border in early summer, when the purple 
and white flowers are freely produced. There is 
only one thing that tells against the growing of 
Honesty in the herbaceous borders for use 
during the winter—its untidy appearance after 
the flowers have faded and when the seed-pods 
are forming. The remedy, then, is to grow a 
batch of plants in some part of the kitchen 





garden for winter use entirely. By good culture 
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_appearance, silvery-white. 
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Honesty grows from 3 feet to 4 feet high. The 
plants should be pulled up about the middle of 
August when thoroughly dry and hung up in a 
cool, airy shed to dry gradually for ten days, 
when the outer covering of the seed-pods can be 
éasily taken off, leaving nothing but the shining 
silvery centre. ‘hey should be again hung up 
in the same quarters until required for use. 

THe PEARL CUpDWeEbd (Gnaphalium margari- 
taceum) is valuable for winter use, but not 
often employed for this purpose. The flower- 
heads are produced on stout stalks from 2 feet 
to 3 feet long; the fully expanded blossoms 
have their outer petals white, the centre pale 
yellow; the unexpanded buds have a scaly 
The leaves are 
narrow and woolly ; these should be stripped 
off when the stéms are gathered towards the 
end of August ; hang them up in small bunches 
to dry gradually in a cool, airy shed. If laid 
in the sun they dry too fast, shrivelling the 
stems and discolouring the flower - heads. 
Beyond its value for winter decoration, this 
Gnaphalium is much appreciated as a summer- 
flowering herbaceous subject. Helichrysum is 
the most common species of Everlasting- 
flowers, and probably the most useful of all, 
as it can be had in such a variety of colours 
from the bracteatum type, from pure white to 
scarlet - crimson, with innumerable tints 
between. They ought to be cut in a variety of 
stages, from small buds to fully expanded 
blossoms, to obtain the widest range of variety. 
Helichrysums are very suitable for small as 
well as tall vases, and for bouquets and wreaths. 
The same treatment is required for these as for 
the preceding in the way of harvesting the 
flowers. 

RHODANTHES are valuable not only when 
grown in pots, but for winter use in a cut 
state; being slim in appearance, they lend 
themselves to tasteful arrangement in small 
vases for drawing-room decoration, Sown 
several seeds in 3-inch pots in March in a cold- 
frame, and afterwards planted out in rich soil 
in a warm position, they grow freely and flower 
profusely. They can be had in _ separate 
colours of carmine, rose, crimson, white, and 
yellow. The flowers ought to be fully expanded 
before cut, which should be done with as 
long stalks as possible. Winter Cherry (Phy- 
salis Alkekengi) is not exactly deserving of 
being classed among Everlasting - flowers, 
although it is a capital subject for winter de- 
coration. The beauty of this plant consists in 
the bright-red Cherry-like fruits inside a large 
inflated calyx, which in time becomes skele- 
tonised, exposing more to view the Cherry 
within. Under good cultivation stems bearing 
many fruits can be cut from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long, but for keeping during the winter should 
become thoroughly matured before being cut. 
Acrocliniums, rose and white, and the larger 
variety called grandiflorum of the roseum type, 
make capital winter ornaments for vases ; being 
single-flowered on long, slender stems, they can 
be lightly arranged in a mass or mixed with 
other things. Seed should be sown in March in 
a cold-frame, the seedlings pricked out in light 
soil in a frame, and afterwards planted in rich 
compost in a thoroughly exposed situation. 
The flowers should be cut when young, as they 
preserve their colours better in that state. 

APHELEXIS of the macrantha type, cultivated 
as greenhouse specimens, are most useful in pro- 
ducing flowers for winter after they have served 
their purpose as exhibition plants during the 
summer. The flowers last a long time after 
being cut, and give pleasing shades of pink. 
Statice profusa, another pleasing subject, is 
appreciated by many in a cut statefor winter use, 
as blue flowers, even of the everlasting type, 
arerare. The flowers ought to be cut before 
they commence to turn pale on the plant asthe 
colour is better preserved and the flowers 
fresher too, consequently in better condition to 
stand the winter months ina cut state. Bul- 
rushes of both the narrow and broad-leaved type 
make capital winter ornaments for large halls 
where an imposing group is required. Mixed 
with Pampas Grass plumes, Bulrushes have a 
good effect. When fully in bloom they should 
be gathered, being cut with long stems, as they 
are so much more ornamental in that way than 
when only a few inches long. Many kinds of 
native Grasses can be employed to give a winter 
effect if cut and preserved at the right time. 

K. 


ROSES. 


CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES. 


How to have Roses in bloom for as long a por- 
tion of the year as possible, and in all sorts of 
positions, is a matter worth serious considera- 
tion. There are two classes of Rose growers 


|The following are some of the uses to and 


positions in which Roses may be put in a garden 
——viz., beds, borders, shrubberies, poles and 


'pillars, arches, arbours, walls (north, south, 


If only the 


east, or west), hedges, screens, etc. 


_commoner kinds of Roses be grown, the kind of 
|soil is a matter of small importance. 


The old 
summer-blooming climbing Roses belonging to 
the Boureault, Ayr- 
shire, and semper- 
virens classes, as 








well as most of the 


” varieties belonging 

al tan to the Gallica, Hy- 
ood ; iy, TEP brid China, Hybrid 
eh ro WOR . Bourbon, ‘Austrian 
ae Brier, and many 

other summer- 


Roses climbing over strong stakes. 


besides those who grow for sale ; 


for his principal object the production of blooms | b 
for exhibition, while “the other grows them for | ripened ends. 
decoration and the production of flowers for | should not be planted in v 
cutting. Now there are so many families of | or, as a rule, they will fail to Ey 
the Rose, and so many varieties belonging to | vator. bin; 

each family, that suitable Roses may be found | unsightly buildings, etc., 





blooming families, 
are not at all par- 
ticular in the matter 
of soil, being able 
to thrive and grow 
in that of almost 
any description. 
Where the best 
kinds of continuous 
blooming Roses are 
required to thrive 
and repay the cul- 
tivator, then the soil 
must either be nat- 
urally good or adap- 
ted tc the purpose 
by artificial means. 
For poles, pillars, 
arches, arbours, 
walls, the sides of 
houses, and _ high 
buildings, etc., only 
those Roses are suit- 
able which have 
more or less of what 
is called a climbing 
habit of growth. 
The Banksian Roses 
are excellent as 
climbers, but should 
only be planted 
against walls in 
rather sheltered po- 
sitions ; they are 
only summer bloom- 
ers. The old blush 
and crimson China 
Roses will also run 
up the face of a 
wall freely to a 
height of 30 feet, 
and, as before re- 
marked, for con- 
tinuous - blooming 
qualities they are 
unsurpassed by the 
varieties of any 
other family of 
Roses. The old- 
fashioned summer- 
blooming Roses 
before alluded to are 
capable of almost 
anything inthe way 
of height. They 
cover themselves 
with flowers during 
the blooming period 
if rightly treated, 
and all the treat- 
ment they require, 
if in good soil, con- 
sists in tying them 
to their supports, 
pruning out weak 
andexhausted wood, 
and encouraging to 
the utmost such 
vigorous young 
shoots as may be re- 
quired. No growths 


the one has | need be shortened except to keepthem within the 


bounds allotted to the plant and to take off un- 
Climbing Roses away from walls 
in very exposed positions, 
the culti- 
be used to screen 


Climbing Roses a i eaiatneh Seah 
y training them to 


for almost all kinds of uses and positions in a painted galvanised wire or other fences or sup- 


garden where flowers of any kind can be used. 


‘ports, and, except when the leaves are off, 
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duly wet. When the seedlings 
h to handle, they should be first 
yricked out an inch or two apart into. other 
yans, the same compost being used. Later, 
hen fairly strong, the“plants may be shifted 
nto small 60 sized pots singly, and be for the 


1ot be made un 
re large enoug 


“ummer stood in a cool-frame looking north, 


und in September will, doubtless, bear repot- 
ing into large 60’s for the winter, in which 
chey should bloom in the spring. 
shift into pots a size larger may be made, and 
‘or the.summer season always the plants must 
be kept cool and near the glass in a shaded 


frame or greenhouse. FAUT). 





PLANTS, FLOWERS, AND FOLIAGE 
FOR CHRISTMASTIDE. 


(fr may pretty safely be stated that popular as 
plants and flowers have happily now become 
amongst all classes, at no period of the year are 
they more valued or generally used than during 


Clematis erecta (see page 648). 


the great annual festival time of Christmas, and 
many are the kinds of plants, flowers, foliage, 
and berries that can be pressed into such a 
welcome service. To commence with 

Por pLants.—Foremost among these suitable 


for Christmas, or any other time of the 
ear, stands the Parlour Palm (Aspidistra 
urida) and its variegated variety. Their 


very ornamental foliage, combined with the 
length of time during which they remain in per- 
fect health in confined dwelling-rooms, mark 
them as the very ideal of indoor plants for this 
Christmas or any other season of the year—in 
fact, they have few equals. Aralia Sieboldi is 

another plant of great endurance aad of much 
beauty, particularly well adapted for room and 
table decoration. This has quite a noble look 
even in small pots, and the leaves being smooth 
are readily cleansed from dust. The variegated 
| form of this plant is effective in a vase. Cordy- 
line (Draczena) indivisa is a capital room plant, 
| and one of the best of the highly ornamental 
family to which it belongs. It is hardier than 


Afterwardsa | 
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the coloured leaved kinds, and for large apart- 
ments more useful, as it will withstand 
currents of dry air that would speedily prove 
fatal to most plants. The India-rubber- 
plant (Ficus elastica) is in its younger stages 
|of growth (the state in which it is generaily 
brought into Covent Garden market) remark- 
ably handsome ; capital specimens of it in 6-inch 
pots are to be met with, and these are clothed 
with very large, leathery leaves down to their 
| bases, rendering them about the most popular 
all single-stemmed plants. Grevillea robusta 
is also a handsome foliaged plant, its leaves 
equalling in beauty those of a Fern, and with 
'the advantage of being much more lasting. 
| Young plants of this in 6-inch pots, grown with 
single stems, and well clothed with leaves, are 
pertection as regards graceful vase plants. The 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) and its 
variegated form, P. tenax variegatum, with theic 
long, sword-like leaves, form very beautiful 
room plants; large specimens of them have 





|few equals for entrance halls and other lofty 
apartments, and they keep healthy in dimly- 
lighted positions, in which few other plants 
/would live. Ferns of several kinds are most 
valuable for indoor decoration, particularly 
the Maiden-hair (Adiantum cuneatum), and 
Pteris serrulata and Pteris cretica albo- 
lineata. These should be grown in a cool 
temperature before bringing into the dwel- 
|ling-house, and then, if well looked after as 
to water at the roots, they will last a long 
time. Palms are now growing in variety in 
| pots, and are very capital room and table 
plants. Such graceful kinds as Seaforthia 
elegans that make good specimens in small pots 
only need their foliage sponged frequently, and 


| 


plenty of root moisture, to render them 
lasting ornaments at Christmas or any 
‘other season in the dwelling-house. Then 


we have the Christmas Cherry (Solanum), 
a capital and most showy-looking dwarfish 
plant, and when in good order laden with bright 
‘orange-coloured fruits, rendering it most effee- 
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tive in the dull winter season, and particularly 
so at Christmastide. Cape Heaths are repre- 
sented by the winter Heath (Erica hyemalis), 
grown to perfection in small pots by some of the 
market men, and not very expensive to buy. 
Chinese Primulas are also to be had of good 
quality, and reasonable in price generally speak- 
ing. Amongstother pot plants most serviceableat 
this season may be mentioned some dwarf Coni- 
fers, such,as Retinosporas, Cypresses, Junipers, 
and Euonymus japonicus in several varieties, 
both plain green-leaved and variegated ; these 
are well suited for indoor decorations, as they 
make effective contrasts to other plants. The 
Laurustinus (forced) is also useful, and so are 
plants of the Sweet Bay, in pots or tubs, for 
large windows or entrance halls. Amongst 
Gur riowers for this season may be particu- 
larised Roses, Violets, Roman Hyacinths, Arum 
Lily (Calla zthiopica), Camellias, Narcissus, 
Tulips, scarlet, white, and pink trusses of Zonal 
Pelargoniums of both single and doubls kinds, 
late Chrysanthemums, of which we have now 
gome fine kinds. Much good use may also be 
made of dried flowers and Grasses. ‘These can 
be obtained of various sorts, and the first place 
must be given to the Pampas Grass, as large 
plumes of this noble Grass are very effective. 


The dry atmosphere of the countries from 
which ‘this is imported gives the foreign 


ht and airy appearance, and, if 
judiciously used, they are most effective aids to 
the decorator. Amongst dried flowers those 
from the Cape of Good Hope take the lead, the 
Helichrysums being specially useful, while the 
Achilleas and many other of the smaller flowers 
work in well for arrangements in a little space. 
Amongst home-grown things that can be kept 
for the Christmas season are several kinds of 
Grasses, Reeds, and Sedges, and if some of the 
smaller ornamental Grasses that are gathered. 
from pastures (in their season) when dry are 
procured at the same time, they will come in 
well for giving a light aérial appearance to any 
arrangements they are used in. The seed-pods 
of the common wayside Clematis Vitalba 
(Traveller’s Joy) are very pretty if they have 
been gathered before they became battered by 
the wintry gales, and kept clean and free from 
dust until required. 

GREEN Moss always forms an important part 
of all really effective indoor decorations, as it 
is the most natural groundwork for fragile 
flowers to rest upon, and like a carpet of green 
turf to the flower garden, shows up the occu- 
pants to the best advantage. The best 
kind of Moss to use is that which grows in 
damp places in the woods, where it can often 
be taken off in large flakes, and after picking out 
any stray pieces of dry Grass or leaves thereon it 
can be laid down again as if really growing, and 
this makes the best of all foundations for cut- 
flower decorations, as by keeping it wet the 
flowers remain fresh and green for a length of 
time. Cut branches of 

EVERGREENS can be used in many ways for 
decorations at this season. Wreaths, festoons, 
and various devices can be easily formed by 
their aid, and in the hands of a person of skill 
and taste in such work a capital effect can be 
produced—indeed, they are well-nigh indispens- 
able at Christmas-time. TheIvy is a hostinitself, 
especially useful being the long trailing sprays 
of the small-leaved woodland Ivy, that in some 
districts springs up from the ground and clothes 
with a mantle of charming verdure the trunks 
of forest trees, old wooden fences, etc. If this 
be stripped off carefully it may be put up 
again in a natural-looking way, and for trail- 
ing round cornices or window-frames there is 
nothing to equal it. Then again the old 
tufted branches of the common garden Ivy, 
covered with black berries, are excellent for a 
number of purposes. 

Hotty has from time immemorial been 
indispensable among the Christmas evergreens, 
and when well covered with scarlet and yellow 
berries it is very beautiful, but it is too stiff to 
work into so many devices as the Ivy. Then 
the Mistletoe, with its wealth of white, glutinous 
berries, looks well in the form of large masses, 
cut and hung up just as it grew from the tree. 
Green and variegated Box are amongst the most 
useful of small-leaved shrubs for making festoons 
or wreaths, as the branches wor k in so neatly 
and the foliage retains it freshness for a long 
time. For making up mixed wreaths, Laurel, 
Bay, Aucuba, Euonymus, and Conifers of several 


plumes a very lig 
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sorts come in very well indeed, and in spacious well in pits or low houses near the glass. I like 
bear frames with warm manure for the roots, as 
_grown thus the produce is more natural. To 


halls or rooms they look very well; 
in mind always that the more naturally 
they can be disposed the better the effect will 
be. For this reason good sized branches, cut 
and placed so as to give the appearance of really 
yrowing where they are seen, have a better 
appearance than the most carefully made 
devices, the latter being often quite ugly, and 
so the reverse of pleasing, wasting a lot of 
valuable and beautiful natural greenery in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. lal, 15}. 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FORCING VEGETABLES. 

THE amateur who can force vegetables at this 
time of year will find them useful from Decem- 
ber to May, and though the last-named month 
tay be considered late for forcing, at that time 
with a very small amount of trouble anyone can 
get the best material at a small cost. To force 
large quantities of Asparagus means consider- 
avle outlay, and this I do not advocate, as in 
my opinion it is waste of time and material to 
Jift and force large roots that have taken years 
to grow for the sake of a few weeks’ cutting 
under glass. Many amateurs do not attempt 
the forcing of vegetables owing to the cost of 
production, and my note more concerns the 
vegetables forced at a small cost or at the 
least trouble. The term vegetables will 
include such as Mushrooms and Rhubarb, 
which, however, cannot be classed as vege- 
tables in the ordinary sense of the term. 

MusHRooMS can be so well grown by the 
amateur that I wonder more attention has 
not been paid to this crop, as a house is 
unnecessary. The best I have grown were 
produced in a shed in the autumn and 
spring, and in a close house in the winter. 
Much better Mushrooms van be grown in 
an underground structure than an heated 
Mushroom-house. Too much heat is not 
good for the produce, as it causes a weakly 
growth and a short supply. We rarely 
ever use any heat other than that from 
the manure in our Mushroom-house, and 
if underground none is required. It is 
well, however, to spawn the manure as 
soon as it declines below 100 degs., to soil 
early, and maiatain a close, moist atmos- 
phere. Many amateurs think Mushrooms 
need much heat. Such is not the case, 
but only sufficient to promote rapid ger- 
mination of the spawn. Owing to the 
close atmosphere needed for Mushroom 
culture it is not well to grow the same 
year or under dwelling-houses, but excel- 
ent results may be secured in disused 
stables, outhouses, or underground struc- 
tures. In the latter an equable tempera- 
ture is readily secured, which strongly 
promotes the welfare of the crop. In the 
summer, from June to October, our Mushroom 
supply is obtained from beds in the open, and 
here may be had a daily supply, if grown in a 
cool position, such as under trees or at the foot 
of a north wall, well covering the surface of 
the beds with long litter to prevent evaporation. 

RHUBARB.—Like Mushrooms, this can be 
grown in any dark place, but at this time of 
year it needs more warmth. Now is a good 
time to lift roots and transplant to a warm 
place. I have seen good crops under dark stages 
in amateurs’ greenhouses ; if near pipes ample 
supplies of moisture are needed. Doubtless the 
best results are secured from roots forced in the 
open, and the plants givea good return if given 
the roughest treatment. We cover a goodly 


number of roots with old cement casks, which | 


are of little value, and being of a good depth 
rank steam escapes when large quantities of 
manure are used. We use fresh leaves largely, 
and cover well over and between the casks, and 
get splendid growths, better in colour and 
quality to that grown in a house. Even when 
the amateur cannot force in the way described, 
I have seen good crops from plants merely 
covered with boxes, frames, or long litter, but 
of course with less heat the crop is later. 
AsPARAGUS.—This, as I have stated earlier, is 
not a good vegetable for amateurs if roots have 
to b3 purchased and grown for lifting. After 
forcing the roots are useless. To force iv a little 
bottom-heat gives the best results, and it forces 





| get regular supplies lift roots every three weeks, 


and they will be ready for use in about three 
weeks from date of housing. There are other 


and more profitable methods of forcing per- 


manent beds, but the roots must be grown to 


admit of the forcing. We allow 4 feet between 


the beds and the same depth, and this space in 
December is filled with warm leaves or litter, the 
beds covered also, and early in February we can 
After the beds are 
once forced it is easy to clear out the old forcing 
material, replace with new, and make as hard 
as possible to retain the warmth, and then give 
a covering of long litter over all. To force this 
the sides of the beds need building up. We use 
bricks, but slates or boards will do ; indeed, I 


cut until the end of April. 


have used stronz stakes. 
SEAKALE is more readily forced than 


Asparagus, and much less costly to grow, as 


excellent forcing roots may be obtained in six 


months from the time of planting the sets. If 
forcing plants are not grown at home the cost 
of the best grown roots is not great. Seakale 


is now grown in large quantities for the purpose. 
Forcing is most simple, but, unlike Asparagus, 


Seakale needs growing in the dark to get the 
best blanched top, and though usually grown in 
a Mushroom-house it will force readily on pipes 
or flues, if placed in a box and kept covered. It 





Foreed Seakale. 


is an excellent plan to place roots when 


trimmed of all side roots in a box 12 inches or 


15 inches in depth. The roots are then covered 
with Cocoa-nut-6Gbre or fine leaf-soil to about 
|4 inches or more, and a lid on the box keeps the 
plants close. The warmth from the flue or 
| Pipes forces up the Kale in three or four weeks. 
| For later supplies I have placed it under stages, 
|and well covered to keep it dark. Treated thus 
the Kale will need six weeks without bottom 
heat, but the quality will be good, and it is an 
/easy matter to make succession crops. Another 
| good plan is to place a number of roots ina large 
| pot, fill in the roots with fine soil and place the 
plants in a warm spot, at the same time 
|placing an empty pot over the one with the 
root to keep the crowns quite dark. 

There are other ways, and these should not be 
| overlooked—that is, of forcing Seakale in its 
| growing quarters. Here pots or covers of some 
_kind are employed, these being placed over the 
/roots in their growing quarters. The most 
important point in the forcing is not to overheat 
at the start. Rank fresh manures cause much 
| steam, the plants refuse to move, or if they do the 

tops decay badly. Far better use less heating 
/manure, or mix leaves with the manure. Fail- 
ing leaves use plenty of long litter, and thus 
secure slow fermentation. Roots forced in the 
Open are not rendered useless like lifted ones, 
and the Kale grown thus is of better quality. 
For late supplies merely cover the row of 
roots wit soil taken from between the 
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trenches, placing this to a depth of 18 inchei 
and the same width, not using covers, hi 
gives a supply from March to May. W 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS, 

Grub for name (Capt. Digby, R.N,).~ 
The ‘‘ grub” you send is the caterpillar of th 
garden or small swift-moth (Hepialus lupulinus), 
I believe, but it was so crushed that I cannot be 
quite sure. It is evidently one of the Species 
belonging to that genus. Ifthe border in which 
the bulbs were growing contains other plants, 
I do not know that you can do more than you 
have done, but if it is now, so to speak, lyin 
fallow, a good dressing of gas-lime, well mixe 
with the soil, would probably kill any that are| 
left init. It should be applied at once, at the 
rate of 4 lb. per square yard.—G, §. S. : 

Club-root (J..S., Guernsey).— Club-root? 
is a fungus (Plasmodiophora brassice), its life 
history being a curious one ; the growth of a | 
parasite in the roots causes the cells which it 
infests to swell to an unusual size. In course of 
time some of these cells become full of spores, 
which, when the root decays, are liberated, and 
after lying in the damp earth for a short time 
burst. The somewhat jelly-like contents escape, 
each little mass of which has the power of being 
able to creep or wriggle along. When one meets 
with the root of a plant of the Turnip or Cab.| 
bage tribe, it enters by one of root hairs, and 
gradually infests one cell after another, causing| 
them to swell, and the root soon becomes dis: 
torted in the well known manner as I have) 
already mentioned. It is therefore perfectly, 
clear that when once a root is infected by this! 
fungus it is impossible to apply any remedy, go. 
that the only hope one has is in preventive! 
measures. Perhaps the most important of these 
is to be careful to remove every particle of an_ 
infested crop from the ground. If a crop is) 
badly attacked it should be harvested as eatly 
as possible, and the worst roots burnt, and the 
others should be made use of as soon as 
practicable. If pieces of infested roots are 
left to decay in the soil, or the crop is 1ot 
removed until the roots are so decayed that the! 
spores have infected the ground, much mischief 
will have been done. It is also very important 
to keep the land free from any weeds which ate 
liable to be attacked by this fungus, such as 
Charlock, Shepherd’s Purse, or, indeed, any 
plant belonging to the natural order Cruciferw, 
The spores of this fungus will retain their 
vitality in the ground for two, if not three, | 
years, so that land that has been infected by| 
this pest should not be again cropped with the 
same plant for at least three years. The spores | 
of this fungus are no doubt often carried from 
one part of a garden to another by the boots or 
tools of the gardener, or from field to field by 
the labourers in the same way, or by the soil| 
attached to the hoofs of animals. A good! 
dressing of lime is the best thing that can be| 
applied to the soil with a view to destroy the 
spores. No manure containing sulphur or salt 
should be used, and farmyard-manure from 
animals that have fed on roots that have been 
‘clubbed ” should be avoided, as the spores 
may pass through the animals uninjured. For 
an account of this pest I should recommend 
‘Diseases of Field and Garden Crops,” by 
W. G. Smith (Macmillan and Co.), or “ Diseases 
of Plants,” by H. M. Ward (S.P.C.K.).— | 
G.8..8.: 

Carnations diseased (Fir-tree and 
Prince of Orange). — Your Carnations are | 
attacked by the Carnation-leaf spot disea:e a@ 
fungus known by the scientific name of Septoria |_ 
diantha. Pick off and burn the leaves that are | 
badly attacked, and spray or sponge the others | 
with Bordeaux-mixture. Care should be taken 
in watering not to wet the foliage too much or 
keep the plants too damp.—G. S. S. 

Grubs attacking Carrots, ete. | 
(B. C.).—The grubs attacking your Carrots and | 
Parsnips become chrysalides in the autumn, and 
pass the winter in that condition. ‘The flies | 
emerge from the chrysalides in the spring, and 
lay their eggs in the roots, so that though you | 
grow the roots in different plots each year the | 
flies find their way from one to the other. If 
you can afford to let a plot lie fallow for a time, 
you might give it a good dressing of gas-lime, | 
which would probably do much towards Ke 





- | 
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off this pest. You should sow your Carrot and 
Parsnip seeds’as thinly as possible, in order to 
prevent having to thin out the roots later on, 
as the process of thinning naturally opens the 
soil, which enables the flies to get at the roots | 
much more easily than they could have done | 
had the surface been unbroken. Benzoline or 
paraffin-oil, mixed with sand or ashes, is very 
useful if spread over the ground as a means Of | 
keeping the flies away. Gas-lime would also | 
answer the same purpose.—G. 8. S. 


Hollyhock disease (Balsam).—Your plants are | 
attacked with the Hollyhock disease. See last week’s | 
GARDENING, page 637. 








{INDOOR PLANTS. 
AZALEAS NATURALLY GROWN. 


Our illustration shows the beauty of the Azalea 
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the saine bulb might have produced a good 
spike if excited to early and quick growth. 
Your Botivardia has suffered from the change 
to a cooler house, together with extremes in 
watering. A sodden or badly-drained pot 
would have this effect. 





ARDISIAS. 

GENERALLY speaking, the Ardisias are princi- 
pally valuable for their ornamental berries, 
which are for the most part brightly coloured 
when ripe, and under favourable conditions they 
retain their freshness for a long time. One of 
the oldest, by far the best known, and the most 
ornamental of the entire family is 

ARDISIA CRENULATA, which was introduced 
from Mexicoin 1809. There are several others, 
though this is the only species generally met 
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| 
‘affords a. change it is far less showy than the 
‘typical form. Propagation is readily effectetl 
| by means of cuttings, which are not difficult to 
/root, and young plants are also easily obtained 
from seeds. This latter method is generally 
| preferred, as seedlings grow with greater free- 
‘dom, and make more effective plants. A 
| second species, 

A. MAMILLATA, is of far more recent intro- 
duction, and a much smaller-growing plant than 
the preceding. It usually forms an upright 
unbranched plant, thickly clothed with pale 
green ovate leaves, each 6 inches long and 
disposed in an almost horizontal manner. A 
peeuliar feature of these leaves is that they are 
thickly puckered all over the surface, thus 
presenting the appearance of being covered with 
small wart-like elevations, and from the centre 
of each one springs a whitish hair, which gives 

to the leaves quite a hoary look. 
The small greenish flowers are 
borne in clusters on short stalks 











Azalea naturally grown. 


when grown naturally, without any of that stiff | 
iraining seen at exhibitions. This is the kind | 
of plant to cut freely from during the winter. 





Treatment of Tuberoses (W. J. Cross). 
—Pot the Tuberoses very firmly in a rich) 
loamy compost. There are several methods of | 
forcing these. Some plunge in cold-pits for a) 
time, similar to Hyacinths, and others stand the | 
pots direct upon the hot-water pipes ; so that 
you will note there is a very wide difference. 
We prefer to plunge in a propagating-case or 
good bottom-heat, until the flower-spike shows. 





After that, cooler treatment and plenty of water 
suit them better ; but if not forced on at first, 
a large percentage of the bulbs turn blind, when 


with in gardens, and even this is not grown to 
anything like the extent it was a quarter of a 
century ago. 


but at the same time the berries retain their 
freshness for a longer period in a cooler struc- 
ture than a stove, and, apart from this, plants 


that have been grown, say, in the warmest | 
part of the greenhouse are less liable to} 
the | 


suffer when used for decoration in 
dwelling-house, or anywhere in a varying 
temperature, than they are if they have pre- 
viously been treated as stove plants. 
foliage of this Ardisia is decidedly ornamental, 
and serves admirably as a setting to the bright 
red berries. There is a variety of A. crenulata 
in which the berries are white, and though it 


This species will grow much 
‘more freely in a stove than in a greenhouse, 


The | 


pushed out from the upper por- 
tion of the main stem, and are 
succeeded by _ berries, which 
when ripe are of a scarlet colour 
and remain fresh and bright,for 
some time. Itis quite a dwarf- 
growing subject, and will flower 
and fruit freely when not more 


is a native of Hong Kong and 
is essentially a stove plant. It 
needs to be well supplied with 
moisture at the roots, but must 
not be syringed much overhead. 

A, POLYCEPHALA, which was 
introduced from the East Indies 
about ten years ago, is widely 
removed from either of the pre- 
ceding. It forms a free-grow- 
ing, freely - branched bush, 
clothed with dark glossy green 
leaves, which when young are 
tinged with crimson. The 
flowers, which are borne in 
umbels on the lateral branches, 
are whitish, while the berries are 
when ripe of a shining black 
hue, very distinct from anything 
else. 


A. JAPONICA, which succeeds 
well in a greenhouse, and, in 
fact, is almost hardy, is a pretty 
littleevergreen under-shrub, with 
oblong-shaped leaves and bright 
red berries. The fruits are 
smaller than those of A. crenu- 
lata, but of much the same 
colour. This is seldom more 
than a foot high. Another spe- 
cies of Ardisia differs from all of 
the above, inasmuch as the blos- 
soms form the most noticeable 
feature of the plant. This is 

A. OLIvIERI, a native of Costa 
Rica, and introduced therefrom 
about twenty years ago. This 
forms a free-growing bush, with 
leaves 6 inches or more in ler gtb, 
nearly half that in width, and 
of a bright, pleasing shade cf 
green. The blossoms are borne 
in crowded heads, somewhat 
after the manner of an Ixora, 
but individually the blooms are 
rather smaller and of greater 
substance. The colour is a kind 
of purplish-pink, varying to a 
certain extent according to the 
time the flowers have been expanded. This 
| species strikes freely from cuttings and grows 
very quickly. P. 


ass 
SSS 


——$—_ 


Reinwardtia trigyna.—This is perhaps 
one of the most valuable of small shrubby plants 
that flower during the autumn and winter. The 
plant would in all probability be even more 
popular were it less susceptible to attacks from 
red-spider, which very much disfigures the 
plants and causes the foliage to fall prematurely. 
The showy blossoms of orange-gold are very 
attractive when the plants are grouped freely in 
the cool conservatory at this season ; indeed, it 
is one of the few dwarf plants of this colour 
obtainable during the winter months. In most 
private gardens endeavour is made to maintain 





than 6 inches high. A. mamillata - 
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Preserving Dahlia tubers in winter 
(Dahlia).—As long as the weather keeps mild, 
Dahlia roots are best in the soil, and need not 
be taken up till the end of November ; but 
should sharp frosts be followed by heavy rain, 
their removal from the ground should be prompt. 
A dry day should be chosen for lifting the roots, 
the stem of the plant cut off to within 2 inches 
or 3 inches of the crown of the roots, and the 
roots placed on some sticks or boughs to dry, 
with the neck downwards, and so arranged that 
the air can pass underneath them. Soil may be 
allowed to adhere to the tubers, but the greater 
If the weather be fine 
and dry the roots may remain in this position 
for about three days, but covered with a mat at 


a supply of plants from year to year by means 
of cuttings. Better and more satisfactory 
results follow the raising of this plant from 
ssed. By carefully fertilising a few flowers 
plenty of seed may asarule be secured. The 
chief advantage the seedlings possess over cut- 
tings is their greater vigour and freedom of 
growth in the first year, while not only are the 
flowers considerably larger, but the plants do 
not in the same degree suffer from red-spider. 
Where the plant is grown in quantity free 
syringing with soot-water during summer will 
be found of much service. Compact bushes of 
this Indian shrub are covered with a profusion 
of buds and blossoms. 










































portion is best removed. 





night to screen them from frost. The floor of a 
OROHIDS. gceenhouse from which frost can be excluded, or 
SOBRALIAS. a dry cellar, is a capital place wherein to store 


AmonastT the most easily-grown of Orchids are 
the Sobralias. Though remarkable for the siz3 
of their individual blooms, they do not find 
favour with cultivators to the extent to which 
their merits entitle them, the objection being 
the short-lived character of the flowers, as some 
of the varieties do not last more than four or 
five days, others not more than two days ; but 
against this it must be borne in mind that every 
fully-developed shoot of the preceding year’s 
growth, with the most ordinary management, 
may be considered certain of blooming, produc- 
ing in succession from three to six flowers, so 
that those who possess a good-sized specimen 
may have from six to a dozen blooms which will 
be in perfect condition daily for several wezks. 
Where a fairly representative collection of the 
different varieties are grown, they make, when 
in bloom, one of the most pleasing and attrac- 
tive features of the Orchid-house. The follow- 
ing are the most desirable kinds, and are 
certainly worthy of every attention: S. 
macrantha, with its large intensely coloured 
flowers is perhaps the best known of any, while 
its pure white variety, called S macrantha 
Kienastiana (alba), is undoubtedly the rarest 
and most valuable of all the Sobralias. 
Eyual as regards size to either of the pre- 
ceding is the beautiful rich yellow S xan- 
tholeuca, S. leucoxantha, S. Sanderez, S. 
Lucasiana, S. Veitchi. Other durable kinds 
are 8. liliastrum, S. Lindeni, S. albo-violacea, 
5. virginalis, and the distinct S. Warscewiczi. 
All of the Sobralias are very strong-rooting 
plants, and require a good deal of pot-room, and 
although early spring is the most suitable time 
fur repottiag, yet wherea plant is suffering from 
want of a larger pot, it may be shifted at almost 
any time, simply being careful not to injure the 
roots more than can be avoided. The best time 
to divide large unwieldy specimens is about a 
month or six weeks after the flowering season. 
The pots must be well drained, and a soil con- 
s sting of lumpy fibrous loam, rough sandy peat, 
with a small quantity of Sphagnum Moss, and 
crocks broken up small, well mixing the whole 
well together, will suit the plants. The com- 
post should be well pressed down among the 
roots, and a space of 4 inch left below the rim 
of the pot for affording water, a good deal of 
which is required in quantity in the growing 
season. There is no better position for 
these Ssbralias than the centre bed, or 
stage of the intermediate house, Elevate 
them well up to the roof - glass, and do 
not overshade them at any time. In such 
a position their clean, healthy-looking foliage 
forms a pleasing contrast ‘to the dwarfer 
growing plants around the side stages, and 

eing placed well up to the light, the shoots do 
not become drawn up too tall—a disposition to 
which is objectionable. While in full growth it 
is advisable to syringe them once a day over- 
head with tepid rain-water, by which means 
they will be kept quite free from thrips or red- 
spider, which will sometimes attack them, and 
if left undisturbed, quickly disfigure the leaves, 
All the Sobralias are now ‘in active growth, and 
the old stems that have bloomed may be cut 
close to the ground-level when the young 
shoots are well advanced ; these young growths 
should then be tied out at a considerable angle 
from the centre of the plant, so as to allow 
plenty of light and air between them. 


W., B. 
ee 
Name of Orchid (H. J. Guest).—Your plant is 


Cymbidium Lowianum. It has no great commercial value, 
but prices vary. 


should not, as a rule, be given to the plants 


fully looked over at intervals. 


choice varieties are bad keepers. 


Salisbury-court, London, E.C. 


plants to give exhibition flowers and also for cutting, 





WINTER'S FLOWERS. 


Tue Farrest or toe Werk. 


working among them. 
off during the summer, with occasional dressings of soot, 
which tend to keep down red-spider. In September I 
transplant them into cold-frames 
of large blooms for the next six months 


Wales of the singles.” 
Second Prize.—Wuitk ALGERIAN IrR18.—From Mr. O. M. 


Algerian Iris (I. stylosa alba) from outdoors. I am sorry 
I cannot send you more, but though I have several nice 


one time. They commence flowering in November, and 
will continue fora month or two yet. You will see [have 
also put in three leaves, not selected for their special 
length, though they have grown fairly well. Position 
facing south against the wall of the house, in poor sandy 
loam and leaf-mould. The white flowering variety is 
with me freer in growth and bloom than the type.” 

Third Prize.—Earuy Curistmas Rose AND INTER 
HELIOTROPE —From Mrs. Randles, Bryn Aton, Wrexham 5 
*‘T send you these, all from outdoors.” 

A fair flower is the early Christmas Rose (Helleborus 
altifolius) ; and precious Sor their perfume are the lowers 
of the Winter Heliotrope (Tussilago fragrans). 

ee 


SAINTPAULIA IONANTHA AND GLOXINIA HER MagseEsry,— 
From Mr. J. Scammell, Wilton, nr. Salisbury, Wilts: ‘[ 
send you flowers of Gloxinia Her Majesty unusually late in 
the season, and also a comparatively new, and to many 
unknown, African plant, called Saintpaulia ionantha, a 
little gem for winter table decoration. It is wonderfully 
free flowering, easily raised from seed sown in April, and 
does well with little heat, The plants are grown in a 
house full of miscellaneous things, bedding and otherwise, 
and have received no special treatment or culture, yet 
succeed under rough and ready treatment.” 

The Saintpaulia has Jlowers of a deep blue colour. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM AUSTRALIAN GoLp, WuitE Cametuta, 
AND PRIMULA OBCONICA.—From Mr. G. Speight, Market 
Harboro’. 


The Chrysanthemum was beautiful in colour—a clear, 
soft yellow, 


SCARLET EUPHORBIA AND CYPRIPEDIUM SPICERIANUM.— 
From Mr. G, E. F. Isaac, Cullompton, Devon : “ Sprays 






























the roots. A little ventilation is necessary to 
keep the roots from getting mouldy ; and on the 
other hand a hot dry atm sphere must be 
avoided, as in it the tubers might shrivel. By 
lifting the roots with some soil adhering to 
them, they are kept in plump condition during 
the winter, and this is desirable in cases where 
the roots are required for early forcing. Oa 
the floor of a greenhouse they will generally 
keep remarkably well, it being light and airy, 
and during the depth of winter much water 


In the case of nurserymen who cultivate the 
Dshlia largely for gale, it is customary to winter 
the roots in a close shed that is airy without 
being very light, and from which frost can be 
excluded at will. Broad shelves form receptacles 
for stowing away the roots, and these are care- 
The tubers of 
Some sorts are more difficult of preservation 
than others, and it frequently happens that 






“The Chrysanthemum.”—This is the title of a 
little pamphlet upon the Corysanthemum by Mr. H. J. 
Jones, of Ryecroft Nursery, Lewisham, price twopence, 
and published by Messr4 Biggs and Son, 139 and 140, 
This simple treatise con- 
tains much useful information, both for growing the 


First Prize —Sweer Viouets.—From Mr. G. J. Squibhs, 
Llangedwyn Gardens, Oswestry: ‘ Being interested in 
the ‘ Fairest Flowers,’ I send you a box of Violets repre- 
senting six varieties growing here. The Prince of Wales 
and Czar I gathered trom the open ground, and Count de 
Brazza, Marie Louise, New York, and Lady H. Campbell 
are growing in cold-frames. As regards their culture, the 
method [ adopt is to strike the cuttings by inserting them 
in a cold-frame in October, plant them out in an exposed 
and well prepared piece of ground in April, planting them 
01t in beds of five rows at 1 foot apart, and allowing an 
extra’ 1 foot between the beds for the convenience of 
I keep the runners well pinched 


, Where I get a quantity 
I consider Marie 
Louise the best of all the double Violets, and Princess of 


Mayor, Holmwood, Paignton: ‘ Flowers of the White 


clumps there are seldom more than three flowers out at 


Taxus has a creeping habit. 
mean the Weeping Yew (Taxus baccata J acksoni)? 





of Euphorbia jacquinieflora and blooms of Oypripedium 
Spicerianum. The Euphorbia sprays were cut from plants 
growing in 53-inch pots, now flowering in stove, They 
have been treated similar to the Poinsettias, and were 
grown throughout the summer in a cold-frame.” 

LILIUM SPECIOsUM (L. Igncifolium album).—From Miss 
Bessie Stokes, Hilperton Marsh, Trowbridge, Wilts: 
“Considering the lateness of the season, the flowers I 
enclose are surprising. The plants were potted up late 
and grown on in a cool place, giving them a little warmth 
when the buds were opening.” 


CuristMas Roses.—From Mrs. Franks, Westfield, 
Mountrath, Ireland: ‘Two kinds of Ohristmas Roses, 
maximus and a later sort.. The plants are growing 
under a south-west wall, and are well mulched with 
decayed stable-manure in April and August. N  protec- 
tion is given, except a few Yew branches put over them 
during the last three or four days.” 





We offer each week during the winter the 
following prizes for the fairest flowers of the 
week sent to us. Not more than two kinds 
should be sent, as the object is not variety so 
much as the most distinct and fairest flowers of 
the week. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, ete., 
of uncommon plants will be welcome. The 
prizes will be :— 


Ist, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
Ind, ‘*Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” and 
3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden.” Where the chosen 
kind is sent by more than one reader, its 
condition and even careful packing will be 
ttken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and Sreshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
xcept Saturday. The latest time for Jlowers to 
be judged fur the current week is friday mo: ning. 
[ne prizes will be announced in the p yper of 
the following week. 


Packing flowers for post.—The esgen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton- wool is, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse. Forthis purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thin wooden boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. ee of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 


flowers with twine passed through holes in the 
hox. 





RULES FOR OORRHSPONDENTS, 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be c arty and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required tn addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent 
2ach should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication 


Answers (which, with the exception of suchas cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

atnst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance, 
vonditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers lo the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained, Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in disses should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
took through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a3 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
rere, but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 


_— 


1926—Old sundial.—Could you kindly inform me o 
any firm selling complete sundials, or of any means by 
which I could obtain an old one 2—MARGARET, 


1927—Raiser of Ailsa Craig Onion.—Please tell 
me the name of the raiser of this Onion ?—J. S. 





To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects, 

,1928—“ Creeping Yew” (M. M.).—We do not recog- 
nise the subject you term the Creeping Yew. No species of 
Are’ you sure you do not 
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1929—Poinsettia-leaves em ae) aaa ha 
or cold will cause Poinsettia-leaves to fall. Only skilful 
growers can keep them well clothed to the bottom, and a 
strong, moist heat is absolutely necessary to grow them 
well. 


1930—Malmaison Carnations (Sapoo).—Repot 
your Malmaison Carnations, and -give them better 
drainage with rather lighter soil. We imagine from this 
and other questions from you that your plants are kept 
too wet, especially at this season. 


193i—Heating apparatus (S. H. Powell).—We 
believe the heating apparatus you name to be efficient. 
It isan ingenious affair and very cheap. Being new, we 
have had no experience of it, and think you might take 
the patentee’s statements with safety. 


1932—Preparing boxes for trees (T. Newton).— 
Charring or partly burning the inside of the boxes would 
be preferable to painting. A few shavings ora little straw 
will do this. If you wish to paint instead, use what 
painters use as ‘‘ priming,” adding a little more red-lead 
than usual. 


1933—Grevillea (Sapoo).—Too much water and too 
s'iff a compost. A 6-inch pot should keep so small a 
Xlant in good condition. We would advise you to throw 
it away and start afresh with young plants next March. 
There are three queries from you this week, and we have 
little doubt the fault is the same in each instance. 


1934—Camellia Augustina superba (Mrs. 
Clowes) —Cbis is not exactly a pale pink variety. It is 
what might be called a pure pink. Good delicate pink 
and blush varieties are The Duchess, Comtesse d’Hainault, 
Lady Hume’s Blush, and Prima Donna. Nice plants with 
buds are usually procurable from 2s. 6d. each. 


19 5-Leaves diseased (Sup%0).—We can only 
si gg st that your house was used while the smell of fresh 
pa.n,.was very strong. It should have been open to the 
air a while. Had you used an oil-lamp we should be 
inclined to think it had been badly managed, and the 
fumes were the cause. You cannot grow plants of so 
mixed a character in an unheated house at this season. 


193¢ -Celsia cratica (Inquwirer).—Celsia cretica is 
raised from seed. C. arcturus, on the other hand, being a 
shruby species, is propagated by cuttings of the young 
wood. OC, cretica is a biennial, and usually disappears 
after flowering, occasionally, however, throwing up young 
plants from the hase of the stem after the manner of Fox- 
gloves and Campanula pyramidalis, 


1937—“‘Geranium”-leaves unsatisfactory 
(Mrs Milton) —There has been too great a change in 
the temperature of your house. The ‘‘Geranium” was 
crip \led by this and probably tod much water. It is difficult 
to siy which when no data of treatment is given. S@me- 
{ims insects are the cause of these spots, but we do not 
thi 1k such was so in your case. 

1)'8-Asparagus Sprengeri (Chloe).—Put the 
ber ies in a box with clean sand and let them remain until 
March. Then rub out the whole dry, and sow in a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. These climbing forms of Asparagus 
are not like the common edible Asparagus, and do not 
req lire salt or seaweed. They have to be either grown 
in pots or be planted out in a greenhouse border. 

1935—Building a wall (Working Man). — We 
cannot answer your query without knowing the class and 
size of bricks to be used. When this point 1s decided any 
bricklayer or builder can give you the numbers and quan- 
tity of sand and lime. We may, however, say that a wall 
“4 feet high and only one brick thick” would not stand 
without a good footing and several strengthening 
quoins. 

1940 —Various (LE. A. G.).—House the Amaryllis and 
Agapanthus in a greenhouse just free from frost, and keep 
rather dry foratime. The foliage will probably fai], but 
push up again next spring. Keep the Ginger-plant (Zingi- 
per officinale) dry during winter, and in a stove tempera- 
ture. We fear you will not succeed with your accommoda- 
tion. Lachenalias need very little heat, and are best 
when grown upon shelves. 

1341—Six annuals to bloom in early July 
(Jgno ance).—The following annuals should bloom about 
the time you wish if sown in the spring: Cornflowers, 
Coreopsis in variety, Candytufts, Clarkia, Mignonette, 
Virginian Stock, Nemophila, and Bartonia aurea. You 
might also try Ten-week Stock. If you raised the plants in 
heat and subsequently put the seedlings out, Asters, 
Godetias, and others might be added to the list. 


1942—Triteleia uniflora (LH. &. Milton).—You 
mean Triteleia, not Fritillaria. Plant at once in a 
sandy loam, and do not disturb or replant oftener than 
once in three years. It is a low-growing, pretty, spring- 
flowering bulb which delights in rather light soil, and may 
be massed at the base of Rhododendrons and in similar 
positions The flowers of the variety you name havea 
lilac tinge. 

1913-Splitting of Palm-leaves (G. A. T’homp- 
son) —We have had very many complaints about the 
splitting and perishing of Palms and Aspidistras at their 
tips. Colder weather, age of the fronds or leaves, and bad 
management in watering are generally the cause. In the 
natural course of things some leaves must decay. Manure- 
water, and the use of very chilly water also, have some 
influence. The plants are almost dormant now, and must 
be treated accordingly. 

19144—Killing seeds of weeds (Norman).—If you 
can mix and turn over your vegetable refuse a few times 
with fresh stable-manure, the heat of fermentation will 
kill most of the seeds. Unslaked lime might also be used. 
Bu’ surely you can find a vacant spot and burn the rubbish 
later on? It would have been better still if they had been 
purnt before planting the whole. See that the decayed 
weeds and manure are put in rather deeply and you will 
not be much troubled. 


1915—Electricity and plant growth (W. P. T.). 
—The subject of the application of electricity to plant 
cultnre is yet in far too experimental a stage to be adapted 
for our practical columrs. It is needful that the electri- 
cians should demonstrate very much more than they have 
as to the advantages of applying electricity to plants. 
Some years ago the late Dr. Siemens conducted some 
experiments in his greenhouse in Sussex, and the results, 
so far as could be determined, were published in some 
papers. Nothing of any practical value seems to have 


grown out of them. Generally it seemed to be assumed 
that by keeping plants under the influence of the electric 
light during darkness that growth, habitually assumed to 
be dormant in the absence of light, was continued. That 
may have been so or not, but so far nothing has been 
evidenced that the application of electricity in any experi- 
mental form benefits plants. Apply for further informa- 
tion to the Royal Horticultural Society, 117, Victoria- 
street, Westmnster. 


1946—Bouvardias unsatisfactory (J. M. C.).— 
Gradually withhold water from your Bouvardias so that 
the wood may ripen. Then keep quite dry for a time, and 
early in February shake out of pots, cut back the wood a 
little more than half way, and repot into sizes about half 
as large as the plants now occapy. Then give a warm 
greenhouse temperature, and shift on again as the plants 
make progress. You have managed your plants well to 
keep them in flower for four months. 


1947—Late Chrysanthemums (C. J. W.).—Very 
good late Chrysanthemums are : white, L. Canning, Lady 
Lawrence, and Princess Teck ; Mrs. Norman Davis, Mrs. 
H. Jones, and Christmas, yellows; Golden Gem, bronze; 
and Ethel, pink. Dark-hued varieties so soon lose colour 
that they are not good late ones for cutting. With 
respect to your other query, we sent it along to the 
author of the book mentioned, but have not received a 
reply. We know nothing of the thing referred to. 

1948—Yew-hedge dying (L. D., Spilsbury).—Ever- 
green hedges are usually seen in the best of health when 
they are trimmed in a sloping line rather than when cut 
in an absolutely perpendicular form, as, in the former case, 
the lower growths do not receive the drip from the upper 
portion of the hedge. Manure is certainly to be recom- 
mended for a Yew-hedge in a bad state of health. This 
should be given in the early spring, and the hedge 
trimmed after it has started into growth. If it is found 
necessary at any time to renew a portion of the hedge, the 
old roots should be dug out and the ground richly dressed 
before the new plants are set out. 


1949—Treatment of Draczna (Erica).—Too 
moist a temperature, and probably some drip upon the 
stem of your Dracwena was the cause of decay. It is a pity 
you did not observe it sooner. Cut out all you possibly 
can, and then rub in a little powdered charcoal. This 
often preventi decay spreading. You might safely turn 
the plant out of its pot and repot a little deeper after the 
decay is checked, when new roots would form from the 
stem Youcannot burn it out. Tops will root in peaty 
soil if a little bottom-heat can be given; but you would 
need a higher surface-heat than 60 degs. If the decay 
does not stop we would advise you to root the top next 
April or May. 

1950—French Beans curling (W. H. H).—We 
assume that your Dwarf Syon House Prolific Beans curl 
rather than develop straight because they need more heat. 
We do not know what heat you may have, but it should 
not be less than 65 degs. at night and 75 degs. in the day. 
We find it difficult to come to any other conclusion. 
There has of late been exceeding dampness and light has 
been indifferent, especially necessitating greater warmth 
to correct the first and assist with the latter trouble. 
There may be something wrong with your soil, or you may 
have sown too thickly, or your seed may have been old. Of 
course, these are only probabilities, but how far they meet 
the case we cannot say. 


1951—Variegated Laurel (Miss C. T7.).—Your 
variegated Laurel leaves to hand in capital condition. 
These are of a robust form of the common Jaurel, the 
leaves flushed and flaked with creamy-white ; and as you 
say you propagated it several years since from cuttings, 
and the young plants, now strong, keep the variegation 
true, it should be regarded as perfectly set and constant. 
Seeing how widely the Laurel is planted, and how habitu- 
ally green and gross it is, such a break from the normal 
colour as you have in your plant should be welcomed. It 
is, in our estimation, well worthy the attention of some 
nurseryman. 


1952—Preserving Filberts and Cobs (VW. H.). 
—It is generally found that if these nuts kept in their 
husks be well dried, then placed into very clean, dry, 
large-mouthed jars, with a little dry salt sprinkled 
amongst them, tied down close, and stood in a cool, dry 
cellar, that they keep well nearly all the winter. Some 
persons put them into large biscuit tins, cover them up 
tight, and put them into a cool store-room. When in tins 
or jars they cannot be attacked by mice. If laid in small 
heaps or placed into boxes or baskets they are always liable 
to such attacks. Of course, the nuts when gathered 
should be well matured, and if exposed on mats or a dry 
floor for a week or ten days afterwards they will store 
wel) as advised. 


1953—Treatment of Abutilon, Begonia, etc. 
(Hiburnia).—Cut off the top of your Abutilon next 
March and root in the same way as Zonal and other Pelar- 
goniums. The main stem will then break out from the 
side eyes and make a good and bushy plant. You are 
watering your plants much too freely if the water perco- 
lates through the soil so much as you represent. Plants 
need little water during the winter months, and less than 
usual while so mild and damp. It is plain, too, that your 
Begonias are also overwatered. Most amateurs make this 
mistake, especially among such succulent plants as 
Begonias. Some of the leaves are certain to fail, and your 
plants had far better be on the dry side than the other 
extreme. 

1954—Manuring Vine-border (Anon) —It is not 
wise to heavily dress an outside Vine-border with manure 
in the winter. Air is excluded, the soil becomes sour and 
saturated, and roots materially perish. At the most, 
spread over the border a mixture of tree leaves and long 
dung not more than 2 inches thick ; but in the spring, so 
soon as the sun gives warmth, remove this, and let the 
sun play upon the ground for a month—certainly till the 
end of May. Then give a dressing of some good artificial 
Vine-manure, well raked in, at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard, and add another mulch of long manure to keep the 
border moist during the summer. - 


1955—Vegetables for exhibition (Devoniensis). 
—Three good varieties of Potatoes to exhibit early 
in July are Beauty of Hebron, white or pink, Snowdrop, 
Kidney, and Carter’s Snowball, round. Three good varie- 
ties of Peas are Gradua, Sutton’s Early Giant, and Duke 


'of Albany, All these should be sown early in February on 


a warm border and have all possible protection. All give 
fine pods. A good selection of vegetables for exhibition 
early in July are: Peas, Potatoes, Cauliflowers, Longpod 
Beans, Autumn-sown Onions, frame-raised and thinned 
Nantes Carrots, Tomatoes from greenhouse, Dwarf Beans, 
plants raised in pots and planted out in May, Vegetable 


Marrows, plants got out early into a frame, and house or 
frame Cucumbers. 


1956—Planting trees on chalk (Gomshall).—Fire, 
Larch, and Beech habitually thrive well on chalk, the 
latter especially. The roots go deep into the chalk, and 
whilst they may not find in it much real good they find 
moisture. If planting similar trees you need not trouble 
as to their future welfare; but if planting others not 
common to the soil we advise you to open broad holes and 
throw out on to one side the top soil down to the chalk ; 
then throw out 6 inches of the chalk bottom, loosening the 
bottom, putting in some of the top soil, adding some 
fresh to make good the deficiency, and then plant your 
trees. By so treating them you should ensure gocd 
growth until they can shift for themselves. 


1957—Forecing Strawberry plants (A. F.).— 
We fear, unless you can give your Strawberry plants, now 
in 6-inch pots in a frame, some adequate warmth, that you 
will fail to induce them to bloom early. The plants taken 
from a frame should, of course, have the roots fairly 
active, and put for a couple of weeks into an ordinary 
greenhouse, then shifted into one much warmer, the 
temperature being kept up to 60degs. The blooms would 
expand and set very well, especially if kept near the glass, 
as you suggest. All depends on treatment and warmth. 
When the flowers have set, all the smaller or later ones but 
about eight should be cut out. Everything depends on 
the warmth you can furnish, for without adequate warmth 
the plants will not bloom and fruit early. 


1958—Fowl-manure (W. W. F.) —In a fresh state 
this is of a heating nature. If allowed to become dry 
before using and stored dry until needed, it is manure cf 
great value. A dressing of 40 lb. to the square rod when 
dry means about a bushel. But if you have it green or 
dry get it spread over such ground as you wish to manure 
at once, and let it be exposed to the weather for a few 
weeks, digging it in some time before the ground is sown 
or planted. Really, itis then good forany crop. Vary 
the dressing from year to year, so that tre ground dressed 
with fowl-manure this winter will get straw-manure the 
next. Itisa good plan to mix fresh fowl-manure with 
double its bulk of soil, and let it lie in a heap till the 
winter. 


1959—Woodlice and Seakale (W. H.).—When 
you place pots about crowns of Seakale or Rhubarb to 
cover up with manure, place about each cluster of crowns 
a layer of ashes, and set the pots on to it very firmly 
indeed, pressing them hard down. Also see that the tops 
are close covered. Woodlice, however, deposit eggs 
largely in manure and leaves when in heaps, and then, 
when the material becomes warm, eggs soon hatch, and 
the insects come into existence. Asmothering of lime or 
soot with the manure when placed about the pot would do 
some good. But, as once covered up with pots and 
manure, it is not possible to examine the contents, insects 
can live freely. The fault lies in the plan of forcing, which 
is not the best for either product. 


1960—Mulberry not fruiting (C. J.).—What you 
state as to your Mulberry flowers falling without producing 
any fruits is in our experience unusual. Few fruits bloom 
and fruit on the whole more regularly or freely than the 
Mulberry does. We never heard of sexual distinction in 
the fruit, and attribute the falling of the bloom to some 
other diverse cause than the one you name. Possibly 
your tree is too vigorous, as we find they bloom bert 
when old, even of great age. No doubt, if you could 
root-prune your tree by opening round it a trench a few 
feet from the stem, cutting off all roots and refilling the 
trench with soil, check would be given to the exuberant 
root-growth, and bloom may set freely. There is also the 
possibility that the roots may be in very dry sub-soil. 


1961—Tomatoes for profit (4. L).—Early Ruby 
fruits are rather sutured or irregular at first, but others 
come handsomer later. For general indoor work you will 
find Chemin Rouge, Conference, and Duke of York of the 
very best. Still, much depends on how grown, as varie- 
ties grown in restricted root area, and fed from the surface 
later, generally do well in that way, but will grow too 
strong when planted out on the floor of the house and tied 
up to stakes, Outside very good are Conference, smooth 
and handsome, Ham Green Favourite, and Eclipse. But 
the best average outdoor croppers are Earliest of All, 
Open Air, and Main-crop. These latter are somewhat 
sutured, but crop heavily. All named are red in colour. 


1962—Tennis-court (Cork).—According to your 
letter, it seems that your tennis-court floor is of puddled 
clay soil resting on clinkers, and that it has now become 
pasty. No doubt the floor has become so hard and imper- 
vious that water stands on the surface, and thus promotes 
not only slime but also vegetation. The recent heavy 
rains, no doubt, have largely contributed to thatend. Why 
not remove the stiff loam floor, fill up and well ram down 
rubble, and on that fine gravel, and then coat or surface it 
over with fine concrete. If you prefer to let it stand, 
purchase through one of our advertisers a weed-killer, and 
give the soil surface a dressing or two with that to kill all 
slime or vegetation. Do that after a few dry days. Or 
you may coat over the floor with a thin dressing of fine 
chalk, well rolled. 

1963— Winter flowers for greenhouse 
(A. D, B.).— You must not expect to obtain tender flowers 
during the winter in a very exposed greenhouse heated 
by oil-lamps only. It is useless to expect anything of the 
kind. Not only do plants of the description you name 
want a far higher temperature than you could thus 
permit, but the first sharp frost would get into the house 
and kill the plants. To have tender plants—‘‘ Geraniums,” 
Cyclamens, Primulas, or even Carnations, Genistas, 
Azaleas, Camellias—in bloom through the winter you 
would need a constant temperature of from 55 degs. to 
65 degs. night andday. You may yet pot up Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissi, and Lilies, as these will take no harm. 
Doronicum austriacum would be better for your purpose 
than Harpur-Crewe, and bushy Marguerites useful. The 
best Maiden-hair Fern to give cutting fronds is Adiantum 
cuneatum. You should get your house heated with boiler 
and pipes. 
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' should always be avoided, as these help to generate coarse | to them, are placed in an empty hive, and 
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1964—Greening of flower-pots (Malton).— 
Flower-pots that are dirty should be washed in very hot 
water, in which is dissolved plenty of soda. We prefer to 
put the pots into a large tub, then, having a copper full 
of boiling water, to pour it over the pots, as that effectu- 
ally destroys all Moss or other slimy parasites. Where 
that cannot be done, then the pots, after being washed, 
may be baked a few at a time ina hot oven. But there 
is no reason whatever why flower-pots may not be coated 
over with paint, not of any gaudy colour, but dull terra- 
cotta, made to resemble the natural hue of the pots. 
Such coating, however, should be on the outside and 
upper edges of the pots only, notinside. Then there is 
no exudation of moisture through the pot. Also 
should any dirt become attached it can soon be washed 
off. Try some pots as advised. 


1965—Roots growing out of the tops of the 
ots (Disappointed).—The Cocoa-nut-fibre should have 
een removed from over the pots as soon as ever growth 
commenced to show above the soil. This not having been 
done the roots are, naturally, white, and the roots have 
left the soil and entered the overlaying mass of damp 
fibre. The plants should now be exposed to light gradu- 
ally, but when the shoots have acquired their natural tint 
of green they will be benefited by all the light that can be 
given them. If the surface of the soil is loosened and 
great care is taken, the escaped roots may be introduced 
into the compost and the surface made firm again, but 
these roots are very brittle and easily break. If you 
keep the frost out of the frame the Freesias may be left 
there for the preseat until the flower-spikes commence to 
push up, when they can be brought indoors and placed on 
the window-ledge. 


1966—About Clematises (Flora).—Clematis Jack- 
mani is the type of the section of Clematises bearing that 
distinctive name. It should be cut down to within 1 foot 
from the ground in the winter. Clematis Beauty of 
Worcester belongs to the Lanuginosa section, and should 
be pruned but sparingly. Clematis montana isa compara- 
tively small-flowered, spring-blooming species that needs 
no pruning and soon covers an ample space. Clematis 
Vitalba is the Old Man’s Beard or Traveller's Joy, the 
common Olematis of our woods and hedgerows, that bears 
clusters of small, scented flowers in the summer, and in 
the autumn and winter the fluffy, grey seed-vessels, that 
have obtained for it its first colloquial name, Doubtless, 
the reason that the two latter did not flower was that they 
were engaged in making strong growth, but now that they 
have become established they will probably blossom next 
year. It seems rather a pity that you should have planted 
the latter species, which, though beautiful when growing 
wild, is not to be compared with the Virgin’s Bower 
(Clematis Flammula) for garden decoration. 


1967—-Amaryllis leaves turning yellow 
(Disappointed).—It is evident from the leaves of your 
Amaryllis turning yellow after each watering that this is 
prejudicial to their health. The best plan with the 
Amaryllis is to keep it dry from October to February in a 
temperature of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. As soon as the 


the prospects of the Peach-trees. No one can tell how 
many fruits a vertical cordon Peach-tree may produce ; all 
depends on culture. But we should not think of growing 
them as cordons, but flat-trained, just as seen on walls. 
Trees four or five years old may be safely planted, and with 
care even olderones. We know no book specially devoted 
to Peach culture. 


1970—Brugmansia cuttings.—I should be glad 
to know if I could strike cuttings of the Brugmansia in an 
unheated Vinery without bottom-heat, and when would 
be the best time to insert the cuttings? I have no frame. 
—NORMAN. 

You are most unlikely to succeed in propagating these 
in an unheated vinery. 





































































NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*,* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—F. F. E. K.—1, Camelina sativa ; 
2, Probably Herniaria, but we should like to see it in 
flower.— Tee Gee.—The flowers, through being packed in 
a frail cardboard box, were smashed so much that it was 
impossible to name them.—C. Hill and Fagan.—It isso 
difficult to name such flowers as Chrysanthemums, that 
unless they are in true character, with a bit of growth 
attached, we cannot deal with them.— A Regular 
Reader.—It is impossible to give definitely, without seeing 
the flower, the name of the plant of which you forward 
leaves. Your informant who stated that it was a Lily of 
some kind was incorrect, as it certainly does not belong 
to the Lily tribe. It apparently comes under the order of 
Amaryllidew, and is very possibly one of the Hemanthuses 
or allied species. These Cape plants should not be over- 
potted, and should begrown in sandy loam, being supplied 
with weak manure-water when pot-bound. After growth 
is completed water should be given very sparingly. 


Names of fruit.—A Constant Reader.—i, Passe 
Colman ; 2, Beurré Diel ; 3, Josephine de Malines; 4, Glou 
Morceau ; 5, Brown Beurré ; 6, Striped Beaufin ; 7, King 
of the Pippins.——H#idiot Smith.—1, Lane’s Prince Albert ; 
2, Winter Hawthornden ; 3, Court Pendu Plat; 4, Golden 
Noble ; 5, Gloria Mundi; 6, Not recognised. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. Read.—L. Benary, of Erfurt.—Sidewp.—Write to 
Mr. W. Paul, Waltham Cross, 


Catalogues received.—Novelties and Specialities. 
—F. C. Heinemann, Erfurt. Chrysanthemum Cata- 
logue.—Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 
Notts. 








flower-spikes begin to show through the soil a thorough BHES. 
soaking with tepid water should be given, and the plants 


removed to warmer quarters, where they should be well 
looked after as regards watering, and occasional liquid 
stimulants applied. Bottom-heat is used by some growers 
at this time with good results. Repotting is usually taken 
in hand immediately after the flowering season is past. 
Annual repotting is by no means a necessity, as the bulbs 
may be kept in a vigorous condition in the same soil for a 
considerable length of time by the judicious use of liquid 
fertilisers. After repotting some cultivators plunge the 
pots in a bottom-heat of 80 degs. or more, but excellent 
results are obtainable without recourse to this method of 
culture. A good temperature for the growing plants is 
one of 65 degs. or thereabouts. As soon as signs of 
yellowing appear in the leaves water should be gradually 
withheld, and the plants subsequently transferred to their 
winter quarters in the temperature recommended above. 


1968—Neglected espalier-trees (A SeD eb») = 
When espalier-trees have been long neglected and have 
become a mass of breast -wood and spurs, only very 
severe treatment will bring them into fruitfulness, Were 
we dealing with them we should tak3 a small saw and cut 
off every spur almost close to the main or long horizontal 
stems, neatly paring off the cut surfaces with a knife. 
From round these cuts there would in the spring break 
out new shoots. These when 2 inches or 3 inches long 
should be ruthlessly thinned down to one at every place, 
say from 6 inches to 8 inches apart. That should be allowed 


sary, 


THE REARING OF QUEENS. the 


QUEEN Bexs should be kept only so long as 
their qualities are such as to make it desirable 
to perpetuate them, many advanced Bee-keepers 
therefore practise queen rearing. Inthe spring 
a strong colony is selected, and made still 
stronger by stimulative feeding, spreading 
brood, and so forth ; the hive is furnished with 
worker combs, and kept for raising queens only. 
Another good colony is selected and stimulated 
in the same manner, and when strong enough 
drone comb is introduced in the centre of the 
brood nest; the queen fills these cells with 
eggs, which in due course produce drones able 
to fly abroad at the time they are required for 
fertilising the queens. By a judicious selection 
of stocks not only is close in-breeding prevented, 
but the race of Bees is improved by perpetuating 
the good qualities of the best colenies. As soon 


r as drones are found to be hatching out, a frame 
to grow until the end of July, when it should be cut back F j g 4 
to four leaves. Later the end one would start into growth, of clean, empty worker comb is placed in the 
and that would be pinched. After it had grown a few | centre of the brood-nest of the other hive that 


inches no new growth would take place. In the meantime | has been stimulated ; this comb the queen will 
the back buds on the cut shoot should plump or swell and 


change into bloom-buds. In the winter prune hard back fill ath e8ss. cA iter three days the un r 
so as to leave two of these. In that way you would soon | removed and utilised elsewhere together with 


change the aoe of the beeen The roots should have | all combs containing unsealed brood ; the Bees 
assistance with top-dressings of manure ; and if the stems w begi ildi : i 
be coated with Moss, smother the trees with fresh lime Boy em peuding queen cells, end are assiated 


twice in the winter. If you do not care to take this by enlarging the mouth of aay: particular cell 
course, then cut hard back all shoots, and cut out one-half | that it is wished to start them upon by means 
of the spurs remaining. Also lime the trees as advised, | of a piece of cone-shaped wood, in such a way 
and dress with manure. Treat Apples and Pears alike, as to break down the walls of the adjoining 


1969—Planting Peach-trees (ZH. C. L.).—Whilst it | cells. Queens i 
is best to plant Peach-trees in the autumn or early winter, ee vio 


they may be planted up to February. Early planting preference to larve, ys the former have the 
means early rooting, hence the trees are more capable of | @dvantage of abundant feeding from the first, 
withstanding the demand made upon them in the matter | and al ways produce the best queens. 


of leaf and wood production than when planted late. Ag >i i i 
to county, Peach culture under glass may be carried on an eight ss geal days from the time the 


safely anywhere, especially where the soil ig naturally of queen-cells are commenced a nucleus is formed 
a fairly firm loam, which Peaches like. If with such a] by removing two or three combs from a popu- 


soil, first deeply broken up, be added wood-ashes, old | lous hive, on ini 
mortar-refuse, and fine crushed bone, and nothing else, : ‘ POO LADADE pollgueud honey, “me 


the very best results should follow. Coarse manures the others broed ; these, with the Bees adhering 


hive. 


wood growth ; that is undesirable. An aspect for a lean-to | enclosed with the division-boards. The young 
house should be south or south-west, and fora span house 


houses—the trees being trained up under the glass roof— into the nucleus ; these will stay, and keep the 
should be of good head-room, height rising from 5 feet to | combs at a proper temperature, while the old 


9 feet. All vacant space may ‘be used for Tomatoes until Bees return i i 
the Peach-trees cover all the roof. We should advise PUA ae 


i: : : frames of foundation are put in the hive f 
growing the plants in pots, standing on the floor rathe . pubes apa oie =e 
than planting into-the soil, as that may materially injure which the full combs have been removed. In 
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this way as many nuclei are formed as there are 
queen-cells to introduce. 
covered with a quilt, and the entrance con- 
a frame is then 
removed from the stock containing the queen- 
cells, the Bees being brushed off the comb, not 
shaken, lest the queens in the cells should be 
injured. The queen-cells are then carefully cut 
out one by one by means of a sharp, thin knife, 
and one introduced to each nucleus hive, being 
placed between the combs point downwards, 
and secured by one or two pins being passed 
through the piece of comb left above the queen- 
cell in cutting it out. 
covered up, and the Bees fed with syrup. The 
queens hatch out ina few days, and soon be- 
come fertilised by the selected drones, which 
are now on the wing. By following out queen- 
rearing the Bee-keeper has always on hand all 
through the breeding season a supply of fertile 
queens to meet contingencies. 

It frequently happens that a queen is lost at 
swarming time, or when out to meet the drone, 
and a queen lost in this manner from a second 
swarm, or from a colony from which a swarm 
has issued, is a great mishap—the brood in the 
stock being too far advanced to enable the Bees 
to raise a new queen, while after-swarms are 
Again, at from four to five 
years old, queens die from old age, and their 
fertility begins to fail some time before that 
age is reached ; in all these cases the possession 
by the Bee-keeper of spare fertile queens enables 
him at once to make good any loss to the 
continued prosperity of the hive. 
of a queen the worker Bees soon give evidence 
of the fact by their agitation and excitement, 
and may be observed running about over the 
outside of the hive as if in quest of something. 
In two or three days, however, they settle down, 
apparently reconciled to their loss, but appear 
to lose energy, become slow in their movements, 
ayd lioger upon the alighting-board instead of 
quickly running in and out asin times of pros- 
perity. On these indications being observed by 
the advanced Bee-keeper ‘no time is lost in 
introducing a new queen to the hive; but 
i operation precautions 
apt to destroy 


The frames are then 


tracted to prevent robbing ; 


The nucleus is then 


without brood. 


On the loss 


in this 


desired to introduce is, therefore, placed in a 
queen cage, and introduced between two cen- 
tral combs containing both brood and honey, 
while the Bees are sprinkled with thin syrup, 
and a supply of food placed on the top of the 
Next day the queen is released from the 
cage, the Bees again sprinkled with syrup, 
when, as a rule, she is well received by the 
Bees and becomes the acknowledged monarch 
Some apiarists introduce their 
queens direct during the honey season, driving 
them in at the entrance of the hive by means of 
smoke, the time selected being the evening of a 
fine, warm day. The Bees not being on the 
lcok-out for strangers at this time are ready to 
accept anything put into their hive, and by 
puffing in a little smoke all are of the same 
scent, which is a great point in the introduction 
of a queen or in uniting colonies. 
hive has been some time queenless it is found 
advisable to insert a comb or two of hatching 
brood, to cage the queen on these, and release 
her at the end of three days, 


of the hive. 





Notice to pay increased rent.—Some 
years ago my father took a house and shop on a 
lease, but gave it up to me five years since, 
when the lease had still three years to run. 
Since Christmas, 1896, I have been a yearly 
tenant, paying the same rent as before. 
months ago my landlady sent me a letter, 
stating that the rent would be increased from 
and after Christmas, 1898, but she gave me no 
If I remain in occupation can 
she compel me to pay an increased rent, or must 
she give me a formal notice to quit before she 
can vary the rent ?—GREENGROCER. 

Beos f *, Except with the express assent of the 
east and.west sides, the ends north ‘and south. Peach. So ppol one or two other combs are shaken other of them, neither the landlord nor the 
tenant can vary the terms of a tenancy; all 
that either can do is to determine the notice by 
If you did assent to the 
demand to pay increased rent, that rent may be 
| recovered from you, but if you did not assent 


notice to quit. 


Empty combs or | a notice to quit. 
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you cannot be compelled to pay more than you 
have previously done. The notice you received 
was not a notice to quit, and if it was intended 
to be such it is void for uncertainty, and so you 
hannot be compelled to quit until the expira- 
tion of half a year’s notice, expiring with a 

ear of tenancy, properly given. You cannot 
fe compelled to quit until Christmas, 1899.— 
feu. T 


Joint tenancy of garden.—My partner 
wd myself are joint tenants of a market garden, 
which we hold upon a lease for a term of five 
years. In the lease we are jointly named as the 
jenants. My partner desires to retire at once, 
ind I propose to purchase his interest. Must 
16 give notice of his intention to retire, and can 
the landlord hinder him ?—W. H. H. 


| *,* No notice that can be given will deter- 
nine your partner’s liability under the covenants 
if the lease, but the landlord may, if he chooses, 
\ecept his surrender and re-lease to you. If he 
‘fuses, your partner may assign his interest in 
he partnership to you, and you may take over 
jis interest in the partnership generally ; but he 
vill remain responsible to the landlord until the 
xpiration of the five years.—K. C. T. 


Solicitor’s charges.—What will a soli- 
itor charge for the conveyance of a small piece 
if land?—G. W. 

*.* The maximum charge a solicitor may 
aake is fixed by law, but he may charge as much 
ess as he likes. The maximum charge isa 
iercentage on the value or the price of the land, 
iut as you do not state the value it is impossible 
0 advise you. Although a maximum fee is 
‘xed, solicitors will do the work for considerably 
ass if a bargain is made and there are no 
nusual difficulties in connection with the con- 
‘eyance. You should ask the solicitor what he 
null take, and if he asks too much you can offer 
im less, or try some one else, Make your 
argain beforehand, of course. 


Repairs to house.—I have taken a house 
t the rent of £1 per month, the landlord to 
ut the house into tenantable repair, as it was 
1a very bad state, but there was no written 
greement entered into, and nothing has been 
one. I have had several letters from him about 


opairs. Can I quit without giving formal 
otice, or is notice necessary ?—CONSTANT 
\EADER. 


* * If the letters prove that the landlord has 
romised to put the place into repair you may 
»xeover damages from him for his breach of 
mntract, or in certain eventualities you might 
o the repairs yourself and deduct the cost 
‘om your payments of rent. If the letters 
yntain no such proof of a contract to repair, 
ou must give notice to quit, and as the house 
ppears to be taken by the month, a month’s 
‘otice ending with a month of the tenancy will 
asufiicient. If you quit without giving notice 
ou will remain liable for the rent.—kK, CU. T. 


BIRDS. 


‘Canary breeding (Constant Reader).— 
he earliest time at which Canaries should be 
aired is the beginning of April, and even this 
too soon in some seasons, for young hens are 
{pecially liable to become egg-bound in cold, 
‘ww weather, which causes the egg-passage to 
3eome inflamed, resulting in death. In pre- 
‘wing Canaries for mating it is usual to supply 
jem with egg food, made from finely-chopped 
ard-boiled egg and bread-crumbs, or grated 
ale bun ; to this a little Maw-seed is added, but 
iis feeding need not commence till a few weeks 
fore pairing time. A good supply of green 
‘od isan important matter in bringing these 
rds forward for breeding ; Dandelion, Water- 
vess, and young Lettvce are all good for this 
arpose, although Dandelion only is much used 
y many breeders. It is found that two-year- 
d hens are less liable to become egg-bound 
an yearling hens, and are, therefore, to be pre- 
'rred for early breeding. For the present keep 
our birds in separate cages, putting them 
voser together as the breeding season draws 
ear. Inthe meantime great attention should 
2 given to preparing breeding cages for their 
‘ception. If the breeding cages are not new 
ey are probably the refuge of the troublesome 
jirasite known as the red-mite, and these must 
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be banished by washing the cages both inside | 
and out with strong salt and water or hot soap- | 
suds, and when dry every crack and crevice 
that can possibly harbour an egg of the 
red-mite painted by means of a small brush with 
Fir-tree-oil or paraffin. Old cages are generally 
infested with these parasites, causing the in- 
mates much suffering by clustering about their 
bodies at night, distending themselves with the 
blood of their victims, which gives them a 
bright-red colour, hence their name of red-mite, 
although they are naturally of a grey colour. 
Many young broods of Canaries are lost through 
these pests not being held in check. It is a 
wise precaution to trim the nails of the 
birds before pairing them, as long claws 
lead to frequent disasters, such as catching 
in the wires of the cage and causing the 
dislocation of a joint, or even leading to fatal 
results ; the eggs may become punctured by the 
long, sharp points of the hen’s claws, or the 
nest and eggs overturned upon the floor of the 
cage through sickle-shaped claws becoming en- 
tangled in the building materials. In cutting 
the nails a sharp pair of scissors should be used, 

and, the claws being held to the light, care 
should be taken to cut below the small blood 
vessel which runs down a portion of the nail, so 
as not to draw blood. The usual manner of 
procedure when two pairs of birds are bred from 
is to mate a yellow cock with a buff-coloured 
hen, and a buff cock with a yellow hen. The 
next season a young buff hen from the second pair 
is mated with the old yellow cock, a young yellow 
cock from the second pair to the old buff hen, 
and the remainder of the young ones mated with | 
those of the first pair. Yellow and buff are the 
two distinct classes of feather, the yellow pro- 

ducing the fine silky feather, and the buff close, 

compact feathering. In the ordinary way a} 
cock a year old may be mated with a two-year- 
old hen, or a two-year-old cock with a yearling | 
hen ; older hens are, however, usually the more | 
steady sitters. Before the birds are introduced | 
into the breeding cage it is well to whitewash | 


the inner portions—this is better than paint and 
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pounded mortar upon the grit-sand at 
the bottom of the cage to supply the 
hen with material for the elaboration cf 
shells for her eggs, and thus guard in great 


| measure against the production of shelless eggs. 


Dried Moss should form the staple material for 
nest building, to which may be added a small 
portion of soft, sweet meadow hay and a little 
cow-hair as a lining to the nest. These may be 


| placed in a small net, and suspended from the 
| top of the cage within reach of one of the higher 


perches ; nest-boxes or wicker-baskets may be 
provided as receptacles for nests, hung in 
retired corners of the cage. You can obtain 
what you require at 170, Strand, W.C., where 
is published ‘‘The Canary Book” (6s. 6d), 
“‘General Management of Canaries” (2s. 6d.), 
and ‘* Exhibition Canaries (2s. 6d.).—S. 8. G. 
Zebra Finch (C. L. Buck).—The bird you 
forwarded for examination appears to be a hen 
Zebra Finch, a native of Eastern Australia. 
This species is also known’ as the Chestnut- 
eared Finch, from the male having Chestnut- 
coloured ear patches ; the latter is also brighter 
in general plumage than the female, having 
purple-spotted sides, while the beak of both 
sexes is coral-red. Millet and Canary-seed 
should form the diet of these pretty, interesting 
little birds, and should be supplied in separate 
vessels. The sample of seed you sent is not 
quite suitable for them, containing as it does 
Hemp and other seeds detrimental to the health 
of these birds, and it would be well at once to 
discontinue feeding the inmates of your aviary 
upon this seed-mixture or you will in all proba- 
bility lose them also. The injudicious feeding 
appears to have caused liver disease in the bird 
you sent ; your treatment otherwise seems to 
pe correct. Do not fail, however, to keep your 
birds well supplied with grit-sand, and give 


| occasionally a little Watercress or Chickweed. 


The Zebra Finch will, with proper food and 
treatment, live in a state of confinement for 
some years, soon becoming acclimatised, and, 
like many other foreign birds, bears the captivity 
of a cage more cheerfully than the majority of 





more wholesome; also to scatter some| 


our native songsters. 





“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and 


Country 


Pursuits. 


THE MAN or THE WORLD says :— 


Weekly. 
Price, 6d. 


By Post, 62d. 


ma 
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In ‘‘Country Life Illustrated” we have a really 


rvellous sixpennyworth. The illustrations iu 


themselves are an ornament to any drawing-room, 
whilst the letterpress is pithy, appropriate, and 
not too long. 
so great a rush to obtain copies of ‘‘Country Life 
Illustrated,” the only cause for surprise with us 


We do not wonder at there being 


ng that such an artistic treasure paper can Le 


produced for the ridiculous sum of sixpence. 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 


The Gardens illustrated in this week’s CouNTRY LIFE are 





Unequalled 


_ FLOWER POTS “ Sposa 


As supplied to the Royal Gardens, 
GARDEN TILES, VASES 
PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 
CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &c. 
Best and most varied stock in London. 
Contractors to H.M, Govt. 


J. H. SANKEY & SON, Oanning Town, FE. Est. 1857, 


THE PERFECTION 
SLOW-COMBUSTION 
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act GREENHOUSE 
No. 116,140. Builds in front of 
greenhouse, Size 2ft. 


1 in. by 14 in. diam., 
ae #5 dis. eos parrep 
— paid. ame Boiler, 
>—— fitted with 18 ft. 4-in. 
arated Bre patent Sabaisanit 
ja Hua Smoke Pipe, £3 18s. 
fz " = Carriage paid, Cata- 
m8 ae post free 
D. HORROCKS, TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 
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St. Zatherine’s Court, Bath. 








Don’t keep your machine in the 
Hall. It’s 


SPECIAL 


See Inconvenient. Have a Bicycle 
House. Send to | 
Your Ironmonger, and he will 


mail you, free, 

A handy little book showing you 
the best and 

Cheapest way building 
roofing with 


RED HAND Felt. 


TO 
CYCLISTS. 


6 (THE BILLET RIFLE” kills 100 birds or 


rabbits at cost of ls. 6d. with the celebrated noiseless 


of and 








cartridges; price 9s. Pocket Rifles, 9s. 6d. each. Noiseless 
Cartridges, 1s. 6d. 100. Sporting Requisites. Games, &c. 


Lists, 1d. Carriage paid.—JOHN EGGLESTON, Naturalist 
26, Greta-terrace, Sunderland, 





ARDEN NECESSARIES. — Virgin Cork, 
finest, 112 lb., 178. ; 56 lb., 10s.; 28 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 14 Ib., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
1s. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Réaffia 
1s. per lb. Oocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and I abels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application. ~- 
WATSON & SOULL, 90, Lower Thames-street, London, #.0, 
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CHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS! 


SEPECIAL OFFER Or 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low Prices : 
S rock aths 15-oz. Per Box. STOL K 


(stock sizes as stated 
SIZES. | S0fe. Boxer in Te 8 by 10} at 4/9 | SIZES, 
§ by 10 12 by 24 


to 12 b 
100fb. pores in SiZe8 a8 iyi} 
8 by 12 13 by 17 
9 by 12 13 by 20 


in margin, 13 by 14 
200ft. Boxes 18 by 24 

9 by 13 14 by 16 

8 by 14 14 by 18 


éths 21-o0z, 
10 by 12 14 by 20 


1008. Boxes f 8t0ck sizes as stated at 13/6 

200t6. Borer be pete, 6 by 1 rae 5 
10 by 14 14 by 44 
12 by 12 15 by 20 


16 by 20 
10086. pores (ta B81ZES as By ae |g 

12 by 13 16 by 18 

12 by 14 18 by 20 


200ft. Boxes) 1 margin, 16 by 24 Fagg 
12 by 16 16 by 24 


to 18 by 24 
Srds 21-02. 

12 by 18 18 by 20 

12 by 20 18 by 24 


at O/= 
at17/6 


i 8 by 12-80 14/- 
200ft. Boxes) { 16 by 20 zi a}se 27/- 


100ft. ores (ia SIZES as Biya} at 16/= 


100ft. soe pit Sizes as shated 


200ft. Boxes in margin, 16 by 24 at 30/= 


to 18 by 24 
Note.—No Bow can be divided, and one size 


only ta contained in each Box, 
The above Glass is offered subject to being 
in stock on receipt of order. The prices 
are ex wharf London, from whence all 
Railway Oompanies’ Vans collect. 


Sash Bars and Horticultural Woodwork 
of all kinds at low prices. 


Catalogues post free on application. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.c. 


AWARDED 17 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 
GREENHOUSES 
from 48s, 
SPAN-ROOF 


CREENHOUSE. 
TENANT'S FIXTURE, 
7 ft. by 5 ft... £2 16 0 
9 ft. by 6 ft. .. 4 0 0, 
10 ft. by 7 ft... 5 00% 
12 ft. by 8ft... 6 oo) 
Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Bramen, Lights, 
Heating Apparatus, etc., FREE. NAameE Papr 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING, 
. Lae DUCHESS 






































Price, complete. 
zi ia oO 


Every description of Heating Apparat for Green- 
houses, Conservatories, &c., from 10/6, Frame 
Heaters, Propagators, &c. Illustrated Catalogue and Esti- 
mates Fre.—C. TOOPE, F.R.H.S., & SON, Stepney- 
tguare, High-street, Stepney, F, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
G. WW. RILEY, 


Rustic and Horticultural Works, 
NORWOOD ada HERNE HILL, LONDON S.E. 


December 24, 18} 
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SBPAN-ROOF, GREENHOUSES. LEAN-TO. 
7 ft. by 5 ft. £216 O| 7 ft. by 5 ft, as ea 8 8 
9 ft. by 6 ft. oe 4 0 0} 8 ft. by 5 ft. até 216 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. as 5 0 O| 9ft. by 6 ft. a 310 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. ae 6 0 0} 12 ft. by 8 ft. 510 0 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
sre superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, al) 
necessary Ironwork, 16-0z. Glass, packed and put on rail in 


London free. 
—_—, GARDEN BARROWS. 


1 in. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; ; 
10 in., 198. 6d. ; 11 in., 20s. ; 
12 in., 218. 

Best in the market, 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s. extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra, 


NAVVY BARROWS, 
10g. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 


NOTE.—Our Show- 
= ror and stock is abso- 
utely the largest in 
London, and goods 
27% may be seen here ready 
» fordelivery. PLaAns& 
ESTIMATES FREE. 

























TINS, 6d. & 1/- each. BAGS, 14 Ib., 4/6; 28 | & 
/6; 56 1b., 12/6; 1 cwt., 20/- each. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH 1f, 
Perfectly Clean—May be used by a Lad} 
Retail of all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, & Florists 


Wholesale of THE CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., IPSW§, 


TEE CHALLENG) 
HOT-AIR AND WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS 


Adapted for Oil, Coal, or Gas. Twice as effective as |g 
best ever offered to the public 

Consists of double healg 
tubes, whereby a larger hea ig 
surface is obtained with 
water, and consequently a jg 
expenditure of fuel. Price f) 
21s. The Celebrated Asbe |g 
Water Wick Stove, 25s, [i 
‘zm Stoves for Greenhouses, fp 

aw 38, 6d. 

Send for Mlustrated Catalogues, with Testimonials, free by 1}. 


W. POORE & CO, , Hot-water Engineers, 139, CHEAPSIDE, |}, 


THE IVANHOE. 


A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


HEATING APPARATUS 


From £4 4s. upwards. 


















































GREENHOUSES. 


8ft. by 5ft.. 67s. 6d., complete, carriage paid. GARDEN 
LIGHTS, 6ft. by 4ft., 4s. POULTRY HOUSES, COOPS, 
&e. Illustrated List, Post Free, One Stamp. 


W.& A, EDGELL, RADSTOCK, BATH. 
































To be obtained from all Ironmongers ani 
ot-water Engineers. 


R. JENKINS & CO.,, 
Boiler Makers, ROTHERHAM. 



















GREENHOUSES and 


Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
Timbers red deal; glass 21 oz.; cast iron 
spandrils and gutters. Forcing-houses, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£10 10s. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses, 15 ft. by 10 ft., 
£14 10s. ; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s., carriage paid. Prepared 
timbers, ironwork, and heating apparatus at low prices. New 
Catalogue free. EG. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


~, THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
’ FOR GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, &o. 


Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained. 
|B great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
Own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 


J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE, 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 


For Conservatories, Libraries, Bedrooms, &c. 


THE ” READING 


Forcing-houses. 
guaranteed, 






MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1881 










































Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. 
For ees nhouses, &c. Catalogue free, comprising Wroug 

and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Kxpansion 
Joints, Socket Pipes, &c. 






















































FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. 


1 Glnwis barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, 60! 
verted from Government Rifles, and fitted to take 12-gauj) | 
O F shot cartridges; specially bored by an improved proce! 
for long range and great penetration. Unequalled for 4) . 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Bree¢) | 
loaders, from 39s. Air Guns, 12s. 6d. Walking-stick Gur” : 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps for Price List.” 
MIDLAND GUN O0., Bath-street, Birmingbar , 


Copper—Curled Legs. 
‘s3a'] TIVIq—uolyT 





ECONOMICAL, PORTABLE, CLEAN, EFFICIENT. 


TREGGON & CO., 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. 
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No. 1,034.—Von. XX, 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


DECEMBER 3], 1698. 
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DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
In the production of large exhibition blooms the 
equally useful and certainly indispensable 
decorative section seems somewhat neglected. 
It is the early and late varieties in this section 
that meet with the largest consideration. Those 
sorts that might be termed midseason invoke 
no enthusiasm when associated with the giant 
flowers. This, however, is not altogether as it 
should be, but it is true in many cases. 

The value of the early Chrysanthemums this 
ear was greatly lessened by the mildness of 
he autumn, keeping up such a wealch of out- 
door flowers, and this continued all too late for 
the welfare of a great many growers. The 
same conditions have told unfavourably on the 
late section, especially those intended for 
Christmas and the early months of the new 
year. Niveum, one of the most popular late 
kinds, in many cases is over some time before 
that date, and the same might be said of Lady 
Lawrence and Golden Gem, other favourites for 
the same period, I know of nothing more use- 
ful than a good batch of well-bloomed plants of 
Niveum at Christmas, and it is undoubtedly a 
variety that has come tostay. Mrs. H. Weeks 
is-another beautiful white kind well adapted for 
growing in bush form, though its habit is some- 
what tall. This would vary no doubt in some 
seasons and under different treatment. Grown 
under the adverse conditions common to private 
gardens, a great contrast is observable in the 
plants compared to those flowered in the light 
and airy structures of the market men. L. 
Canning, once so highly valued for late cutting 
and furnishing, has lost favour from its 
indifferent growth and consequent poor 
flowering characters. I have overcome these 
objections by retaining the plants and grow- 
ing them a second year instead of striking 
s0 maby cuttings and throwing the year-old 
plants away. Under this treatment I 
have a good batch of well-flowered, healthy 
lants that will give plenty of material for the 
ouse at Christmas and during January. A 
portion of the stock must needs be raised from 
cuttings, so as to have these older stools for 
potting on, and for convenience the young 
plants are grown in 8-inch pots, which allow of 
their being reduced after flowering, placed in 
6-inch, and finally transferred into 10-inch pots 
to flower again. This last size is large enough 
for L. Canning under any conditions, and the 
treatment to which the plants are subjected 
answers my purpose. Those of your readers who 
have failed with it as yearling plants may do 
well to give this plan a trial, if only in a small 
way. ‘The red sport just announced will be an 
acquisition if it retains the same Characters as 
its parent, and the colour is a decided one. But 
is not a red a rather unusual break from a 
white flower even in Chrysanthemums? This 
is the first sport I have heard of from L. Can- 
bing, and its counterpart in a good yellow 
Shade would be invaluable. Golden Gate is a 
fine decorative sort, though, like others in 


y 
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year. This is no doubt attributable to the 
mildness of the autumn and the many warm, 
sunny days of November. E. G. Hill, too, 
usually a January sort, is in full flower almost 
a month too soon, which is also true of Leon 
Frache, Boule d Or, Mme. Felix Perrin, 
Boule de Neige, and New Year’s Gift, the 
last a very nice white, having stiff stalks that 
carry the flowers erect. Mme. Felix Perrin 
is a very pretty pink variety, recommended 
as a superior rival to Leon Frache, and 
so it has proved, though the latter has cer- 
tainly been a victim to the mildness of the 
autumn and is not so deep in colour as in former 
years. Phcebus has been very nice, and Cecil 
Wray bloomed most abundantly, but will be 
discarded because of the failure to carry its 
flowers erect. Drooping blossoms convey the 
impression that they are stale when this is far 
from being the case. W. H. Lincoln still 
claims a good positiop, and Golden Star, a 
bright yellow single, is very pretty and a good 
keeper. Amos Perry, E. Dobree, and M. C. 
Molin have not proved so useful as in the past 
and will be discarded. 

In the early section Lady Selborne still 
maintains its high position, but the yellow 
form has certainly lost favour on account of its 
weak constitution. ‘Tae Desgrange sports, too, 
have some dangerously close rivals, yet it will 
be a long time before they will be generally 
discarded. Lady Fitzwygram, unless disbudded 
freely, is very poor, and the same may be said 
of Queen of the Marlies. With me the former 
did much better planted outdoors, and I have 
decided to discontinue pot culture. Ryecroft 
Glory is a gem for pots or as a cut flower, so 
bright, free, and dwarf. Source d’Or and its 
yellow form are without rivals in their respec- 
tive colours, but Wm. Holmes I do not care for, 
its colour, compared with that of Source d’Or, 
and which flowers at about the same time, being 
very dull. Among incurved varieties Globe 
d’Or is very effective, and I have also seen 
Major Bonaffon producing very fine sprays of 
golden flowers. Mlle. Marechaux is a good late 
white, though not often seen, and to see this 
at its best it should be treated the same as 
advised for L. Canning. There are many others 
of the Japanese section suitable for growing in 
bush form, and no doubt among the newer ones 
distributed so freely every season others will 
be found to supersede many that are popular at 
the present time. White, yellow, and red varie- 
ties seem to be the favourites, though other 
shades find favour to some extent, not so much 
perhaps for market as for private demands. 
Possibly other correspondents may be able to 
name some of the newer kinds that are well 
adapted to bush treatment, producing freely 
flowers of a popular shade of culour, and at che 
same time carrying the blooms on stiff though 
not necessarily stout footstalks. a 


Chrysanthemums — how to grow 
Mme. Carnot and its sports G. J. 
Warren and Mrs. W. Measze (Carnot ).— 


Your experience in growing Mme. Carnot and 


To grow these varieties successfully cuttings 
should be inserted without delay, and when 
these are rooted grow the young plants on with- 
out any check or hindrance. We do not advo- 
cate the use of pots of large size, and we have 
seen by far the best results from plants v hich 
were potted finally into deep 9-inch pots. In 
the early history of the plant it should be the 
aim ofthe grower to encourage steady and sturdy 
growth, potting on as occasions need. By the 
middle of April, if the plant has not made a 
natural break, pinch out the point of the shoot, 
and keep the plant rather dry at the roots for a 
few days. From the axils of the leaves new 
shoots will soon be seen making headway, and 
from these select and retain ihe three most 
promising. Grow on these carefully, and when 
the first crown-buds appear in the respective 
shoots, pinch out the buds and grow on the 
three strongest succeeding shoots. Hach cf 
these, during the latter half of August, should 
produce second crown-buds, and from these you 
should obtain flowers of perfect form, opening 
most kindly, too. This above-timing is specially 
suited for southern growers, but for growers 
across the border the plants should be pinched 
ten days toa fortnight earlier. It is of little 
use to secure first crown-buds of these varieties, 
as they never open satisfactorily. 


Chrysanthemums—twelve small 
single varieties and their culture 
(Single Chrysanthemum).—We fully agree with 
all you state in your letter respecting the small 
single-flowered Chrysanthemums, and think it 
is a matter for regret that they are not more 
largely grown. As many of these plants are 
rather late in flowering we should advise you to 
propagate by cuttings at once, and then you 
will probably have a bright and useful display of 
blossoms during November and December. ‘The 
plants should be grown on to terminal buds, as 
by doing so you will get so many more flowers, 
and they also open so kindly and so much 
prettier than in the case of an earlier bud selec- 
tion. Ifyou wish to make bush plants of them, 
take out the point of the shoot of the young 
plant when first established in a pot by itself, 
and grow on the side growths afterwards. This 
pinching may be repeated at each 6 inches or 
8 inches of the plant’s growth, the last pinch- 
ing taking place middle of June. The selection 
below contains the neatest and prettiest flowers 
known to us, and sorts which, if cut in sprays, 
make ideal floral decorations when placed in 
vases and specimen glasses. Mary Anderson, 
white suffused rose, dwarf; Miss Annie Holder, 
pale canary-yellow sport from the last-named, 
same habit; Mrs. D. B. Crane, lovely cerise- 
pink, dwarf habit, one of the loveliest ; Mre. 
Alfred Double, bright terra-cotta, very free 
and pretty; Dolly Varden, rose-pink, free- 
flowering, and dwarf ; Gus Harris, rosy, small 
but charming, dwarf; Scarlet Gem, bright red- 
crimson, dwarf; Mrs. Langtry, rose-blush, 
silvery-white base, sweet scented ; Miss Rose, 
white, suffused rosy-pink, medium height ; Rose 
Perfection, clear pale rose-pink, very free ard 
effective; Mr. Alfred Double, bright terra- 


its sports is by no means unusual, as mary | cotta, free-flowering ; and Queen of the Yellows, 


growers during the past season can testify. 


bright yellow. 
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GARDHN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—There will still be some 
Chrysanthemums left, and many other things 
are coming on. Some of the greenhouse plants, 
such as Genistas, Coronillas, Heaths, Epacrises, 
Chorozemas, and one or two of the early- 
flowering Acacias are showing colour. Abuti- 
lons will flower freely in winter if cut back to 
get a new growth not later than July. Some of 
the Diosmas are useful for mixing in bouquets 
and button-hole flowers, as the whole growth is 
very fragrant and the flowers are small. They 
come useful in the way indicated above, and the 
plants soon make good-sized specimens. Foliage 
for cutting is now as important as flowers, 
Light, elegant foliage fairly lasting is required. 
The Ealalias are very useful, and for several 
purposes several species of Carex are valu- 
able. Smilax is easily grown, and several kinds 
of Asparagus grow freely if planted out ina 
warm conservatory and allowed to ramble. Of 
course, Ferns in variety are always sought after, 
and those from a comparatively cool-house are 
best for cutting. Very often at this season, in 
order to keep the atmosphere fairly dry, so that 
the flowers may keep in condition as long as 
possible, the borders in which large plants are 
set out sometimes get too dry. Camellias will 
surely cast their buds if the roots are allowed to 
get very dry; but as regards flowers damping, 
the best remedy is ventilation, combined with 
moderate fires. A certain amount of humidity 
in the atmosphere is absolutely necessary to 
keep the flowers fresh, but there will be very 
little damping if there is a little air left on 
along the ridge all night. Oranges in fruit will 
be useful now. Of late years these have 
been neglected, but I can remember the time 
when we had a brave show of both fruit and 
flowers in winter, as the plants in large pots 
and tubs that were placed on the terraces burst 
into blossom when they were brought back into 
the warmth of the conservatory. Continue to 
take cuttings of Chrysanthemums, and a 
continual stream of forced plants will be 
working through the various stages now to 
induce them to open their blossoms quickly. 


Stove.—Summer-flowering climbers, such as 
Allamandas, Bougainvillea, and Clerodendrons, 
may receive what pruning is required by cutting 
away allunripe growths. Repotting may take 
place as soon as there is the least sign of move- 
ment of the buds. Good loam, enriched with 
leaf-mould, and made reasonably porous with 
clean, sharp sand, will suit all the above. Firm 
potting is necessary to ensure sturdy growth, 
and when the flower-buds appear liquid-manure 
may be given. Jasminum gracillimum is a very 
useful plant in the stove to produce choice, 
sweet flowers for cutting. lt will flower even 
in small pots, but does best planted out ina 
small bed of loam and peat, the shoots to be 
trained near the glass. Passiflora princeps 
flowers freely in winter in a warm-house when 
the roots are kept under control. I have had 
it do well in a large pot standing over the hot- 
water pipes, the growth rambling under the 
roof, the clumps of bright flowers hanging down. 
A few Occhids, Dendrobes, Oacidiums, Lelias, 
and others will add much to the beauty and 
interest of this house now. I always think 
Orchids, when in flower, seem to require some- 
thing io the way of graceful foliage to set them 
of to the best alvantage. Careful watering is 
necessary now. If the syringe is used do not 
wet the plants ia flower. Night temperature 
63 degs. to 65 degs. 

Hard-wooded plants want all the light 
they can hive now, and free ventilation when 
the outside temperatureis mild. This is a good 
season to retrain any specimen plants which 
require it. Use as few stakes as possible. 
Pimelias, Polygalas, Acacias, _ Boronias, 
Correas, Diosmis, Eriostemons, Tetrathecas, 
Hutaxias, Epaerises, Heaths, eto., will come 
uader this head. The Heaths should occupy the 
coolest end of the house if there is a cool end ; 
at any rate, more ventilation should be given to 
that part of the house where the Heaths are 
placed. With a good collection of these plants 
there will always be something in flower, though 
New Holland plants for the most part flower 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
resuita, 





in spring. The watering is the most important 
matter in the management of these plants in 
winter, and no plant should be watered till the 
pot has been tapped with the knuckles. This is 
the best test, and a little practice will tell even 


a novice when the plant requires water. 


Bottling Grapes.—The proper way of 


doing this is now pretty generally understood. 


Grapes will keep better in a darkened room with 


a regular temperature of 45 degs. to 48 degs., 


where there is no dust, than hanging on the 
Vines, where there must be fluctuations both in 
And when the 


temperature and humidity. 
Grapes are cleared off the Vines can be pruned, 
cleaned, and the borders renovated and top- 


dressed. If there has been any mildew in the 


vinery clear out all plants if any are there, and 
burn sulphur in the house to destrov the spores 
still in the house. This is more effective than 
washing or cleaning with soap or insecticides. 


Harly Peaches in blossom should be gone 
over daily with the camel’s-hair brush or some 
other expedient adopted to set the blossoms, 
keeping up at the same time a fairly dry but 
still genial atmosphere, and a night temperature 
of 50 degs. The most important blossoms to 
set are those on the upper side of the branches. 


Window gardening.—Cactuses are in- 
teresting room plants, and require but little 
care in winter, except to protect them from 
frost. This can be done by moving them to the 
middle of the room at night in frosty weather 
and covering with newspapers. 


Outdoor garden.—If the weather con- 
tinues open hardy flower borders and overgrown 
rockeries may be overhauled. This work, if 
not done when there is time, or if postponed to 
the spring, generally drops out altogether, and 
the things have to struggle on till another 
autumo. Strong-growing plants, such as the 
perennial Sunflowers, Chrysanthemum _lati- 
folium, and some of the strongest growing 
Michaelmas Daisies, should not occupy,the same 
site more than two, or at the most three, years 
—in fact, these strong-growing things shouid 
not be planted with anything slender or delicate. 
They are very useful for filling in new shrub- 
beries, or round the margins of existing shrub- 
beries, as they are useful to produce lots 
of blossoms for cutting. In rearranging 
the herbaceous beds or borders most of 
the plants should be lifted, the ground 
manured and trenched, and after the ground 
has settled a bit the border may be planted 
again. Some improvement in the arrangement 
may probably be effected in doing this. Let 
some of the best plants swell out into groups 
varying in size; it will make the borders much 
more effective and interesting. If the Tea 
Roses are not earthed up have some charred 
material ready when the frost comes to protect 
the stems and some dry Bracken to draw through 
the heads of the standards. 


Fruit garden.—There is some advantage 
in growing fruit, especially Peaches and 
Nectarines, in pots, if the house is roomy, as 
much fruit can be produced from trees in pots, 
probably more than when the trees are planted 
out. The first cost of the trees will be more, 
but a greater variety can be grown, and the 
cost of making borders is avoided, and as the 
roots are under control, young maiden trees 
soon come into a bearing condition, and so far 
as I have seen, there is less bud-dropping when 
the trees are in pots, if properly managed, than 
when planted out in a house where the roofs 
are a fixture. But one of the principal advan- 
tages is the complete rest which the trees 
receive by being placed outside after the crop 
has been gathered, and the empty house can be 
used for Chrysanthemums, or other plants, 
during winter. Maiden trees potted up in 
autumn will bear fruit the second season, but 
they must have good loam. The pyramidal 
form is best, and the most suitable house is a 
wide, rather lofty spanned roof. Prune and 
nail Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots on 
walls. Wash the trees with a solution, 4 oz. 
to the gallon, of Gishurst compound before 
nailing or tying them up. In training the trees 
see that the bottom of the wallis well furnished 
by dropping the branches if necessary. Late 
Grapes will be difficult to keep now if there 
are plants in the house which require frequent 
waterings. Better cut the Grapes, and place 
the ends of the wood in bottles of water, if there 
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is any spare room, of equable temperature, 
which cau be converted into a Grape-room. Al] 
Vines should be pruned now both indoors and 
outside. 


Vegetable garden.—As fast as the 
forced Asparagus roots are taken out of the 
frames fill up the latter with Lettuces. Splen- 
did Lettuces can be grown in this way. 
Asparagus may be forced in small quantities for 
an occasional dish, in boxes or baskets, in any 
warm-house or pit. Seakale also may be forced 
in the same way in deep boxes with close- 
fitting lids, or even in pots with other pots of 
similar size turned over them and a mat or 
something similar placed over them to still 
further exclude the light. This work may be 
carried on under the stage in a warm-house. 
Tomatoes in pots move very slowly now, and 
it is not advisable to hasten matters by 
increasing the temperature, as it only weakens 
the growth; but the night temperature should 
not fall much below 60 degs. On the other 
hand Cucumbers will stand a good deal of 
heat. Young plants just set out may have a 
temperature of 70 degs., if it is necessary, to 
push them on, though plants in bearing will do 
very well with a night temperature of 65 degs., 
and at this season they want no ventilation, 
the humidity to be in proportion to the fire-heat 
used ; but I find that Cucumbers do just as well 
without syringing when the humidity of the 
atmosphere is steady and regular. Look after 
Cauliflowers and Broccoli turning in as even a 
little frost spoils the hearts. Trench all vacant 
ground. Light soils may be manured later just, 
before cropping. Heavy soils may be manured 
now, and the ground turned up rough for the 
benefit of exposure. Itis not often that one can 
get the digging or trenching done before the end 
of January. E. Hospay, 


THH COMING WEEHK’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 2n7,—Potted more French Beans for 
forcing, and placed in warm-house. Planted a 
frame on a hotbed with early Potatoes, the sets 
have been previously started. , Placed more 
Lily of the Valley in warm pit. Potted up 
Tulips as flowers from boxes ; seedling Ferns, 
chiefly Pterises, are mixed with the Tulips. The 
same Ferns will do for several lots of Tulips ; 
heated in this way they are bright room plants. 
Tied in Peaches on south wall. 


January 3rd.—Sowed more Peas and Long- 
pod Beans on early border. Sowed Ham Green 
and Freedom Tomatoes. Stopped and tied 
Cucumbers in early house. Used camel’s-haic 
pencil among Peach blossoms in early houses. 
Shifted early Tomatoes into 12-inch pots, and 
placed on shelf on each side of span-roofed 
house. Pruned Plums and Morello Cherries on 
north wall. Cut the last of the Alicante Grapes, 
and pruned the Vines. 

January 4th —Pcepared Pea-sticks ready for 
use Turned over compost heaps. Looked ove 
orchard trees and finished pruning. Moved 
various plants into forcing-house to be pushed 
into blossom. Planted a collection of climbing 
Roses, chiefly Noisette, against recently erected 
woodfence. Plantedan archover walk with Crim- 
son Rambler Rose. Put in more Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings, including a lot of Lincolns and 
Princess Victoria. 

January Sth.—Completed rough plan of 
kitchen garden, showing way of cropping the 
land for coming season. Made out list of seeds 
for the season and sent off to the seedsman 
Moved a lot of Spirzzas and Solomon’s Seal to 
warm-house. i 
Cucumbers. Cut down a lot of double white 
and double scarlet ‘‘Geraniums,” and put in 
cuttings. Raspail Improved is the best double 
scarlet we have tried for winter flowering. 


January 6th.—We are doing all we can do to 
forward the digging and trenching in the kitchen 
garden. The pruning of the fruit-trees is 
finished, but there is still some nailing to do 3 but 
the Fig-trees will remain for a time. Figs have 
done better witn us since we lifted the trees and 
put a lot of rubble under the roots. Pruned 
and trained Roses and other climbers on south 
wall. Cut back several pink Thorns planted 
some years ago. We want round-headed trees. 


January 7th.—Put Fuchsias and various other 
plants from which young cuttings are wanted 





Sowed seeds of Melons and ‘9 
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into a warm-house. Potted off into single pots 
a lot of autumn-struck ‘‘Geraniums.” Planted 
a lot df cuttings of Ivy, Honeysuckle, and Jas- 
mines. Pruned several beds of Laurels with 
the knife to keep them in bounds. Prepared a 
shady bank by adding leaf-mould, etc., for 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias. Clumps 
of Lilies have been inserted among the Rhodo- 
dendrons. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


WINDOW PLANTS. 


Tue plants most useful to window gardeners 
may be naturally and conveniently divided into 
two groups. First, such shrubs as Virginian 
and Japan Creepers, Ivy, hardy bulbs, annvals, 
and other plants which will thrive outside a 
sunny window ; and, secondly, the little Dragon- 
trees (Dracrenas), small Palms, Acacias, India- 


The Variegated India-rubber-plant (Ficus elastica varieyata). 
by Mr. O. Church, Beechwood-road, Ranelagh, Ireland. 


rubber plants, Begonias, Pelargoniums, Fuch- 
sias, Petunias, Cacti, which require more heat 
and shelter, and so thrive best inside the room. 
Fur the outside or window-sill, a stout wooden 
box is by far the best receptacle for plants. It 
should have a few holes in the bottom to let out 
the waste water, and an inch or two of broken 
crockery or bricks for drainage. Such a box, 
2 feet or 4 feet long, may be a foot broad and 
8 inches deep. Plants in boxes of this kind 
require far less attention than those in pots, 
which become parched up in hot or windy 
weather, besides which boxes of this size and 
weight are not so easily toppled over and 
broken by that most energetic of anti-gardeners 
in town—the domestic cat. Here and there in 
& town you may now and then see whole 
Windows quite full of healthy plants, but not 
often ; for I notice that in most windows their 
health and beauty are in inverse proportion to 
their numbers. My advice is, do not grow too 
many plants. Few and good should be the 


Beceword, especially fora beginner. One of 
C) 








BEST EVERGREEN PLANTS for a room is the 
Parlour Palm (Aspidistra lurida), green and 
variegated. No other plant that I know of does 
better, and it will last in health with ordinary 
care for a very long time. The leaves should 
be frequently sponged to keep them free from 
dust. The India-rubber (Ficus) is another very 


| good room plant that also requires its leaves to 


be kept clean by sponging. The variegated 
India-rubber-plant (see illustration) is, unlike 
many variegated plants, very pleasing with its 
splashes of yellowish colour upon deep green. 
It is a window plant well worthy of culture. 
The graceful Acacia lophantha, Myrtles, and 
several kinds of green-leaved Dracwnas are 
thoroughly reliable, as are small plants of the 
Australian BlueGum or Fever-tree (Eucalyptus). 
Some people grow Palms well in warm rooms, 
and none does better than the Corypha australis. 
Another favourite in the spring and early 
autumn seasons is the Arum Lily, while the 
Scarborough Lily (Vallota) is very attrac- 





From a photograph 


tive when it throws up its cluster of scarlet 
Lily-like flowers in the autumn months, 
just before the Chrysanthemum comes 
into bloom. Orange and Lemon-trees are 
very easily reared by sowing the seeds in a pot 
of light sandy soil, and watering them now and 
then with lukewarm water. The Date Palm, 
too, can be raised from seeds in a similar 
manner, A few seeds of Maize or Indian Corn, 
sown in a large pot or box in April, will form 
a most graceful ornament outside on the sill of 
a sunny window, and if you want to hide a bit 
of bare wall the Common Scarlet Runner or 
Kidney Bean, sown in April or early in May, 
and trained up sticks or twine, will do it effec- 
tively. The Castor-oil-plant (Ricinus) makes 
an interesting, fine-leaved species. Seeds or 
beans of it may be sown indoors in April, and the 
seedlings potted off, and when they get 3 inches 
or 4 inches high they may be placed on thesillout- 
side ina warm, sunny spot, where they will do 
well. TF ortuvately there is generally a good 
deal of healthy emulation amongst window 
gardeners, and a little ingenuity and attention 


will enable anyone who may so desire to become 
possessed of other kinds of plants not enume- 
rated in the foregoing list, and therefore not 
generally met with in rooms and POT 


PANSIES AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
(In Rurrty ro **R. 8. K.”) 


THE comprehensive character of your request, 
in which you ask for a brief description of the 
different types of the Pansy, and directions 
respecting their cultivation in the hardy flower 
garden, requires careful thought. In order to 
adequately describe each method of culture, 
also each type, we will first refer to the 
properties of the different types of flower. 

SHow Pansy.—This is a type of Pansy now 
less grown than formerly, possibly on account 
of the flowers being useful only for show, as the 
name implies. The outline of the flower should 
be a perfect circle, and free from unevenness ; 
the petals flat and smooth. The petals should 
be thick, and of a rich, glossy, velvety appear- 
ance. In all two-coloured flowers let the 
ground colour (no matter what shade) be alike 
in each of the three lower petals; they should 
be circular, and of equal width between the 
blotch and the belt in the three lower petals. 
The belt or margin should be exactly the same 
shade as the two top petals, and whether broad 
or narrow should be of equal breadth through- 
out, with running into or suffusing the ground 
colour. The blotch should be dense and solid, 
and as nearly as possible of circular form, free 
from all running into the ground colour or the 
eye. The eye should be exactly in the centre 
of the bloom, the colour bright gold or orange, 
without mixing or running into the blotch. All 
other properties being equal the larger the 
bloom the better, and no flower should be less 
than 14 inches in diameter. Selfs, of whatever 
colour, should be the same shade throughout, ia 
yellow, blue, white, or any intermediate hue, 
the denser the blotch the better. 

Fancy Pansy.—This is more popular than 
the show kinds, probably on account of the 
rich and varied colours, and the ease with which 
the plants may be grown, more particularly in 
cooler midland and northern counties. The 
properties of the show Pansy, as defined above, 
also apply to the fancy, except that the colours 
in the fancies may, in the top petals, run into 
each other, and, in facet, invariably do. The 
blotch too should be dense and solid, and the 
margin or belting of the Jower petal regular ard 
distinct, as also those of the two side petals. 
The margins of the three petals should meet and 
form three-parts of a circle. These flowers are 
rather larger than those of the show Pansy, and 
should never be less than 12 inches in diameter. 

TUFTED PANSIES, or as described by some 
growers, Violas, are so free-flowering, that for 
the hardy garden they are almost unequalled. 
There are many excellent self-coloured sorts, 
also a charming variety of prettily tinted and 
neatly margined flowers. The character of the 
growth of the Tufted Pansy is not the least 
important of its good qualities, many of the 
newer sorts being very tufted. A new race of 
plants was introduced a few years since by Dr. 
Stuart, of Chirnside, N.B., of even more tufted 
growth than those just alluded to, and the 
particular charm of this type of the plant 
is the miniature flower on long, erect foot- 
stalks, and the flowers are distinctly fra- 
grant. These plants, if cut back at the 
close of each flowering season, soon form dense 
tufts of growth of increasing size. The flowers 
of these miniature-flowered kinds are also ray- 
less, and although at present the colours are not 
so varied as we could wish, there are raisers 
hard at work who are introducing novelties of 
this kind each season, and it is safe to state that 
in a few years endless variety will be within the 
reach of all. 

CULTURE oF TurTED PansiE8.—The Tufted 
Pansies may be planted either in the autumn or 
the spring. In determining when the planting 
should be done, the grower must be guided by 
circumstances, and also whether an _ early 
spring display be desired or no. Undoubtedly 
autumn planting should be carried out if an 
early display of blossoms be needed, and about 
the second week in October is the best time to 
choose. Should the weather remain open the 
period of planting may be extended for a few 
weeks, and we know of splendid results even 
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from planting so late. What is required is to 
give the plants sufficient time to establish them- 
selves before the bad weather sets in. For 
autumn planting the ground should be deeply 
dug, incorporating at the same time some 
thoroughly rotten manure. Should the soil of 
the garden be of a light sandy description, give 
old cow-manure the preference, while on the 
other hand, if retentive, rotten horse-manure 
and any coarse, gritty compost, such as sweep- 
ings of the potting shed, are by far the best. 
After digging over the beds and borders, they 
should be left ina rough state for a short time, 
when it will be necessary, previous to commenc- 
ing planting operations, to break up the soil 
with the aid of a fork, and levelling down care- 
fully afterwards with a rake. For ordinary 
bedding displays the plants should be put in 
about 9 inches apart ; all intervening spaces will 
then be covered by the early summer, and the 
beds present one mass of colour. A little 
thought is necessary when planting, so that 
beds of a colour or masses of different varieties 
for colour effect be properly carried out. Ajudi- 
cious arrangement in the way of planting may 
considerably enhance the beauty of the display 
when once the flowering season begins. It 
would be a mistake to adopt autumn planting 
in gardens situated in a low, damp position ; 
in such cases, therefore, we strongly advocate 
that spring planting should be followed. 

In preparing the ground for spring planting, 
operations should commence in October or 
November, adopting the invaluable system of 
deep cultivation and adding further to the 
productiveness of the soil by digging into the 
lower trenches some rotten manure. Leave the 
top layer of soil rough, giving the surface a 
good dressing with soot, and allowing them to 
remain thus until early in the year. By this 
time the frost will have permeated the lumps 
and with succeeding thaws will cause the soil 
to become thoroughly pulverised, beside destroy- 
ing insects which have wintered so well 
during recent mild winters. Towards the end 
of January spread a good dressing of rotten 
manure over the surface of the garden, and turn 
this in one spit deep and leave it thus until 
planting time comes round. At this time the 
soil should be broken up as recommended for 
autumn planting, the best time for spring plant- 
ing being from the end of February to the middle 
of April, according to the aspect and position in | 
which the garden is situate. The cutting winds 
from cold quarters in the early spring are often 


very irying, and should be guarded against 
with boards to protect the plants until well | 
established. Plants, whether procured from a} 
specialist, or raised in the grower’s own garden, 
are invariably more or less attacked with green- 
fly and other insect pests, and to put an end to 
their existence and to avoid future trouble, 
before planting, the tops of the plants 
should be dipped in a solution of 2 oz. of 
soft-soap to 1 gallon of water, and this may 
be repeated at intervals, when these insects 
are seen upon the plants. At the time of plant- 
ing, and until the plants attain fair dimensions, 
it is advisable to pinch off the buds, as this con- 
contrates all the energies of the plant upon the 
iazking of growth, which shall afterwards give 
a good account of itself. The soil between the 
plants should frequently be stirred with the hoe, 
this keeping weeds under and assuring healthy 
root action. As the season advances a dusting 
of some concentrated manure around the plants 
is beneficial, and if this can be done just pre- 
vious to a fall of rain, its welcome influence will 
soon be felt. This operation may be repeated 
from time to time during the flowering season 
with advantage. Spent blossoms must be 
removed, and seed-pods rigidly picked off ; or, 
failing to carry out this detail, may minimise 
the beauty and length of the display. Propa- 
gation by cuttings may be done at any time 
during the summer and early autumn, provided 
a cool position be selected for the cutting beds. 
The beds may be made in the open border, 
where the friendly shelter of shrubs or small 
trees will cause the sun’s rays to filter through 
only. Make the cuttings about 3 inches in 
Iongth, cutting with a sharp knife straight 
across and immediately below a joint. Let the 
soil of the cutting-bed be light and gritty, 
and some 6 inches deep. Insert each one 
about 3 inches from the next one, and 
press the soil firmly at the base of the 


and thus avoid mixing names and colours. 
Water overhead with water from a fine-rosed 
can on the evenings of warm days, and 
when the cuttings look limp and likely to 
shrivel. For autumn planting propagate by 
cuttings in July and early August, and for 
spring planting in September and October. 
Seed may be sown during July or August to 
flower in the succeeding year, or may be sown ia 
heat in February to flower from June onwards 
in the same year. As soon as the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, prick them out in any 
favourable situation. 


GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIENDS. 


AMERICAN-BLIGHT. 


T nAve had so many inguiries lately about 
insects injuring Apple-trees, which have in all 
cases turned out to be American-blight, that I 
thought a few notes on this insect with an illus- 
tration might be acceptable. The winter is a 
particularly good time of year for dealiog with 
this insect, for when the leaves are off itis much 
easier to get at and see the places where the 
insects are at work than when the trees are in 
full foliage. This insect (known to entomologists 
as Schizoneura lanigera) has plagued our 
orchards for many years, but it seems to be 
bscoming commoner every year. It issupposed 





American-blight in various stages. 


to have been imported from America about 
120 years ago, and during that time it has 
spread all over the country. Of course, it is 
most rampant in old badly cared for orchards, 
where the branches of one tree interlace with 
those of others, and where there is plenty of old 
cankered bark to afford them shelter. In 
newly-made orchards the trees are naturally 
further apart, and their bark is smoother and in 
better condition. In the case of an orchard 
that is infested with this pest, the first thing to 
do is to cut away any branches and shoots that 
are attacked that can be spared. ‘These should 
be handled carefully, so that the insectson them 
should not be shaken off on to clean ones, and 
they should at once be carried away and burnt. 
Then all the rough, loose bark on the stems and 
branches that might harbour these insects should 
be scraped off, but before commencing this 
operation, sacks or rick cloths should be laid on 
the ground under the trees so as to catch all 
that is scraped away, and enable the operator 
to collect and burn it. Whe trees are now 
ready for the final operation, which consists in 
scrubbing or spraying with some insecticide. 
In the case of large trees the latter is the easier 
method, and for this purpose the following is 
as good a mixture as any. The only drawback 
to its use is that it is of a very caustic nature, 
and will spoil one’s clothes if any gets on them, 
and care should be taken not to allow it to touch 


cutting. Label each variety as it is finished, ' the hands more than necessary, asit is injurious 
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to the skin. The mixture should be made in 
the following manner: Put 1 1b. of common 
caustic soda into half a pail of water; then add | 
2 1b. of carbonate of potash. Stir the mixture 
until all is dissolved, then add enough water to 
make it up to 10 gallons. Now add 10 oz. of | 
soft-soap, dissolved ina little hot water, and the 
mixture is ready for use. This insecticide 
destroys nearly every form of insect life on the’ 
trees, and all Lichens and Mosses also. Where 
the trees are smaller, and probably nut so | 
badly attacked, the scrubbing process may he 
the most convenient. Most insecticides are 
usefal for this purpose, but paraffin emul- 
sion, made as follows, is perhaps the most 
efficient: In 2 quarts of boiling water dis- 
solve 1 quart of soft-soap, then add 1 pint of 
pirattin-oil, while the soap and water are 
still boiling hot, then at once mix altogether | 
thoroughly by means of a syringe for ten 
minutes. Before using dilute with ten times its 
volume of water. Two pounds of soft-soap and 
the extract of 1 1b. of Quassia-chips, well mixed 
together and diluted with 13 gallons of water, 
make also a very useful mixture. This insect 
not only attacks the stems and shoots, but also 
the roots. It is well, therefore, to examine the 
latter by removing some of the earth round the 
stem, and ifit is found that this pest has gone 
down to the roots it should be washed with 
one of the two mixtures just mentioned. These 
insects would not penetrate far below the sur- 
face. The white, cotton-like coating with which 
these insects are covered is of a waxy nature, 
and is useful to them in repelling all kinds of 
fluids, and at times is, no doubt, serviceable in 
helping the insects to form new colonies. The 
eggs or quite young insects may be transported 
by it from one tres to another during a high 
wind. But it is also very useful to the fruit 
grower, a3 it enables him to see where this pest 
is larking. A friend of mine when he goes 
among his young Apple-trees takes a sma'l 
bottle of some insecticide with him and a sma!l 
brush, and if he sees a tuft of this white sub- 
stance within reach, gives it a good moistenins 
with the brush. This ‘‘stitch in time” method 
is most useful. It is useless hoping that frost 
will kill off these insects, as it seems to have 
little or no effect on them. I found them alive 
and apparently none the worse at the end of 
January, 1880, just after the severe frosts that 
we experienced in that month. G. 8.58. 






















































Cocoons on Apple-tree bark(G. H.N.). 
—The cocoons that you speak of on your Apple- 
trees are those of the female of one of the 
scale insects, the ‘‘ mussel-scale” (Mytalaspis 
pomorum), a very common pest on Appie-trees. 
When the insect has come to maturity she lays 
her eggs and then dies, the shell-like covering cf 
her body remaining as a protection to the eggs 
and the young when they are first hatched. It 
would have been, perhaps, more satisfactory if 
before you had applied the insecticide you had 
scraped or rubbed the scales off so that the 
insecticide should have had more direct contact 
with the eggs; but when they hatch in tke 
spring, if the former has not been washed off by 
the rain, I do not think thers would be much 
chance of the young living after they had left. 
the shelter of their mother’s shell.—G. §. 8. 


Rhipsalis salicornioides is a very 
pretty species from Brazil, with erect blossoms 
of a tawny-orange hue, and inclining to orange- 
yellow within. The blossoms are each not more | 
than an inch long, and borne with considerable 
profusion on the unique little bushes. Another 
species, R. mesembryanthoides, with pure white 
starry blossoms, is also interesting just now, 
the former being decidedly the better grower. 


Hegsia spiralis.—This is one of the most 
minute of the Amaryllidex, though not neces-— 
sarily of the least interest, flowering as it comm 
at this dull season of the year. Dainty and 
ragile in all its parts, the foliage, in size, at 
least, would be about equal to that of the 
autumn Snowflake, if, indeed, as strong as in 
this pretty plant. Ino the twisted or spiral 
character it is quite distinct, and likewise in the 
forked characteristic of the inflorescence. The 
scape is nearly 6 inches high, the perianth seg- 
ments uf a pinkish hue externally, the inner 
segments white. It is one of a small though 
pretty group of Cape bulbous plants, 
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TRHHS AND SHRUBS. 


WINTER AND SPRING BEAUTY OF 
SOME TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Tre pleasures of a country walk or ride are 
perhaps most keenly enjoyed by those people 
whose eyes are always open to the interest 
and beauty of their surroundings, be the 
season the depth of winter or the height 





Male catkins of Garrya elliptica. 


of summer. They enjoy the first signs of re- 
turning spring long before the bursting of bud 
and leaf and the gradual change from rest to 
activity in native plant and animal life. The 
awakening of spring is most apparent among 
those trees and shrubs which for some mys- 
terious reason begin their round of active life 
by flowering before the leaf-buds burst, and in 
native woods one sees the catkin-bearers—the 
Willows, Poplars, Hazels, Alders, and others— 
flowering with other delightful harbingers of 
spring. The most familiar is the common 
Hazel, which begins to catkin before even 
the Nuts are browned in September, and 
throughout the winter is thickly hung with 
catkins, which in February and March give a 
glow of soft yellow to hedgerow and enliven 
the woodland—so beautiful, indeed, that a 
young wood of Hazel in full catkin is among the 
most delightful phases of country life. The 
Filberts and Cob Nuts, usually banished to the 


orchard and kitchen garden, are worthy of the 


garden lawn, as no small trees are better for 
shade when full yrown, and give interest toa 
lawn throughout winter and sp:ing by. their 
multitudes of dangling catkins. In _ late 
autumn, too, the foliage when dying away puts 
on a rich yellow hue, and ranks amovg the 
richest of autumn tints. The purple-leaved 
Hazel, now commoner in gardens, has the same 
appearance in catkin as the common sort, as 
also the American Hazels, C. americana, and 
C. rostrata. 


THE Constantinorie Not (Corylus Colurna), | suckles. 


ararer Hazel only to be found in old places, 
where it grows sometimes 50 feet or 60 feet 
high, also bears catkins freely when leafless, 
and its long fringed nut-cups add interest to 
it in autumn. It is a worchy tree to plant, 
and ought to be more readily obtainable from 
tree nurseries. 

Tur Poruars are all catkin-bearers, but are 
not of equal value in this respect. Everyone 
must have noticed the ground beneath the great 
trees of the Abele, Biack, Grey, Balsam, and 
Balm of Gilead Poplars strewn with ruddy- 
tinged caterpillar-like catkins, but for the gar- 
den the Aspen and its relatives, being of less 
stature, give the best spring effect in catkins. 
The Aspen is a beautiful lawn-tree to plant 
wherever the soil is moist, or even wet, not 
otherwise. Ofall the Poplars for a lawn, the 
graceful weeping form of the American Aspen 
is the best. This is the Parasol de St. Julien 
(P. tremuloides var. pendula), or, as named in 
some collections, P. Juliana pendula. In early 
spring one sees its leafless twigs thickly fes- 
tooned with large, ruddy, drooping catkins in 
a most graceful way. Its branches are long and 
pendulous, its foliage pale-green, and like that 
of the true Aspen, sensitive to the breeze. 

THE ALDERS are, perhaps, more beautiful in 
spring than at any season, when hung with 
male catkins, and thoss who have seen in March 
and April the fringe of the common Alder on the 
banks of the sluggish Mole in the vales of Dork- 
ing and Mickleham must have enjoyed the sight 
if they have an eye to the really beautiful in 
Nature. The great trees of the cut-leaved 
Alders (A. glutinosa laciniata and A. incana 
incisa) one sees by old ornamental lakes are of 
great beauty in catkin time, as is also that most 
valuable Alder A. cordifolia, the greenest of 
trees, and one which flourishes in the driest 
soils. The new Japanese A. firma promises to 
be of value as an ornamental tree. It has 
wrinkled, Hornbeam-like leaves and long, 
slender male catkins, but as yet there are no 
big trees of it. It is certainly a tree worth 
planting for trial. 

THE WILLOWS in all their bewildering variety 
are among the commonest of catkin-bearers, and 
the most familiar in this respect is the Goat 
Willow (Salix Caprea), found in all dampish 
woods and hedgerows. Its flowering branches 
are what country folk call Palm, and its associa- 
tion with Eastertide is quite orthodox. It is 
represented in gardens in a more refined way by 
the Kilmarnock Willow (S. Caprea pendula), one 
of the best of the Weeping Willows, as it is so 
pretty in spring flower. Among _ choicer 
Willows that bear catkins and may be planted 
by a garden stream or pond are 8. daphnoides, 
purpurea, acutifolia (violacea), which, in addi- 
tion to their catkins, have richly tinted bark, 
so pleasing in winter. One of the best for 
catkins is S. mollissima, called the Velvet 
Osier, which bears a profusion of silky catkins, 
but it is doubtful if it is grown for sale in 
nurseries. 

Tut Boa Myrtim (Myrica Gale), that 
delicious aromatie shrub which is often the only 
growth in swampy places, bears winter 
catkins so sweet when bruised that it is worth 
growing in damp spots in the garden in company 
with its relatives, the Wax-berry Myrtle (M. 
cereifera) and the graceful, Fern-like Comptonia 
asplenifolia, both of which can, fortunately, be 
bought in nurseries. 

There are various other native catkin-bearers, 
such as the Birches, Oaks, Hornbeams, Hop 
Hornbeams, and others, some of which are very 
beautiful in later spring, but not so conspicuous 
as those that bear catkinsearly. Among foreign 
catkin-bearers the most popular is 

GARRYA ELLIPTICA, from California, a beauti- 
ful evergreen that has found a home in our 
warm coast gardens, where it thrives as a bush 
to perfection. In more inland gardens it must 
be grown as a wall shrub, and is quite hardy 
enough for a northern exposure. The male 
form is by far the better to grow, being more 
graceful in catkin than the female. G. macro- 
phylla, a newer shrub, is one that we know very 
little about in this country at present; it may 
prove as hardy as the other, thought it is doubt- 


ful. W. 


Abelias (Torquay).—This genus of orna- 


In favoured spots in the south-west 
of England they may be grown in the open, but 
in other distriets they are best suited to cold 
greenhouse culture, where they will succeed 
either when grown in pots or planted out 
against a wall or trellis. They do well in a 
compost of peat and loam with a liberal addi- 
tion of silver-sand. They may be propagated 
by layers in the spring, or cuttings of partially 
ripened shoots in July. These should be 
struck in sandy soil in a frame or under a hand- 
light. The different species are A. floribunda, 
a native of Mexico, bearing clusters of deep 
rose-purple flowers 2 inches in length in the 
spring. It is tender and can only be grown in 
the open with success in the warmest portions 
of these islands, but is very effective where it 
can be trusted in the open air. Even in these 
cases, however, it is safest to give it the pro- 
tection of a wall or cliff. A. rupestris is the 
species most commonly grown in England. It 
is a native of China and produces quantities of 
pale-pink and white scented flowers, which are 
borne in pairs. Its shiny, dark-green leaves 
assume a bronzed appearance in the autumn, 
and its flowers, which are most numerous in 
August and September, are often carried as late 
as November. The position in which the shrub 
is shown off to the best advantage is an elevated 
one in the rock-garden, where its drooping 
flower-laden branches create a charming effect. 
A. serrata or uniflora, is also a Chinese species, 
and bears large, fragrant blossoms of a pale-red 
tint in one-flowered, terminal peduncles, in 
March and April. A. triflora, a native of 
Hindostan, is less hardy than the two last- 
named Chirese species, but may be grown in the 
open in sheltered spots in the south-west. It 
does best against a sunny wall which, in a few 
years, it will cover to a height of from 8 feet to 
10 feet. It bears clusters of sweetly-scented 
rosy-pink flowers in the late summer and early 
autumn, and is exceedingly decorative when in 
bloom. 





Carnation Mlle. Therese Franco as 
@ winter flower.—lI observe in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED that the above Carnation is con- 





Hazel catkins, 


demned as absolutely useless as a winter- 
flowering or perpetual Carnation. This is quite 
contrary to my experience of this Carnation. 
With me it is much better in every respect than 
Miss Joliffe ‘* Improved,” or R. Godfrey, or any 
other pink variety ; its flowers are twice the size 
of those of Miss Jol:ffe, and of a better colour. 
It is a much better and stronger flower, though 
not quite so compact, itistrue I grow some 
400 or 500 plants of this alone, together with a 
quantity of Miss Joliffe, Reginald Godfrey, but 


mental-floweripg shrubs is allied to the Honey-! while these latter are without flowers Mlle. 
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i T. Franco has hundreds of flowers and buds. I 
N think I stated in 7'he Garden last spring, that 
I could cut 600 or 700 blooms at one time during 
March, which I did; also in January I cut 
300 blooms on more than one occasion, and shall 
do so again.—A. 





q {NDOOR PLANTS. 

as 

; GREENHOUSE HARD-WOODED 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Ir is not at all improbable that many amateurs 
have never had the opportunity of becoming 
y acquainted with the cultivation of hard-wooded 
plants, amongst which is included a portion at 
least of th e finest of all flowering plants. With 
some of us it has become a popular notion (in 
) some respects decidedly a mistaken one) that 
Bay this class of plants is not suited to present-day 
H gardening, whilst many no doubt have been 
prevented from embarking further in their 
culture from the idea that they are difficult to 
manage. To the former of these reasons we 
are having more and more proofs in the 
admirably - grown small examples of Ericas, 
Leschenaultias, etc., which are being sought 
after in greater numbers, that they are so 
suited ; whilst the second is in many cases but 
& poor excuse. Some are, it is true, rather 
difficult plants to manage, but should that be 
a reason why they should be kept, as it 
_ Were, out in the cold? I think if we had a few 
more of the best of this class of plants, and 
few less of soft-wooded plants, as ‘‘ Geraniums,” 
Cinerarias, and the like, we should not be 
making a mistake, nor should we detract in the 
least from the display created in cool-houses 
and conservatories, but rather add variety 
instead, 

For some years past I have noted the decline, 
and that with great regret, of the interest taken 
in this section of flowering-plants. There must 
be reasons for this, and some of these are not, 
I think, very difticult to be understood. One, 
no doubt, is the very great increase in the 
numbers of decorative plants either as small 
examples for indoor use or for cutting, and that 
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to a great extent of such subjects as are easily 
ples 4 = 5 propagated and easily grown. For both of 
Fat ( the aforesaid purposes many of the plants now 
i | under consideration might, with certain limita- 
i tions, be advantageously growa, these limita- 
Bhilg i tions being chiefly as it relates to a moderate 


i use both as plants in the house and in a cut 
state for decoration. Another cause, no doubt, 

hii gd is the decline in the number of classes at flower 
, shows which has resulted in a lack of interest 

in their culture—just as if they were not of as 
equal value at home as in the exhibition tent. 
The extension of fruit culture under glass has 
also had something to do with their decline in 
numbers. Yet, whenever we see well-managed 
plants, be they small, medium-sized, or as 
I specimens, what an amount of interest is 
i| created in them. Note, for instance, the plants 
that have been exhibited and over which the 

visitors (practical and amateur) have so often 
lingered at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 

Temple shows in May of recent years. Iallude 

to the Leschenaultias and Boronias from Mr. 
\ W. Balchin, Hassocks Nurseries ; to the Aphe- 
h. lexises and Pimeleas from Messrs. H. Low and 
Co., of Clapton; and to the well-managed 
| plants, small, it is true, of Ericas and Epacrises 
| from various sources. It is easy to make out a 
case in favour of some of these plants. Take, 

for instance, the Kpacris family, which are most 
val profuse flowering, lasting from first to last 
for months in good condition. The long spikes 
} of these are admirably adapted for cutting, 
lasting fresh for nearly a week in water. 

ii |i These plants have the additional advantage of 
a wide range of colour. LEricas of nearly every 
description can also be cut in small pieces at 
bey least, whilst some of these with more spike- 
like growth may be taken in greater lengths. 

What a useful plant in a small state is Erica 

Cavendishi, lasting fresh for weeks! Take 

Tetratheca eric: folia as another case in point ; 

there is nothing like it in colour. It is as 

unique as Leschenaultia biloba major in this 

{ respect. Then there is Dracophylium gracile, 
{ a singularly beautiful plant of slender growth 
with its white, sweetly-scented flowers. Very 
dissimilar to either of the preceding are the 

Chorozemas and the Eriostemons, both hand- 
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some and distinct and no mean subjects for 
cutting either. I have often used flowers of 
the latter as a substitute for Orange-blossom. 
What is there like the Aphelexis when well 
grown, or the Boronias or the Hedaromas? 
They are all distinct and handsome, too. The 
marvel is that such a class of plants with so 
great a diversity in colour, form, and habit 
should ever have ceased to be popular. G. 







































appearance and are usually essential to a strong, 
vigorous condition, are sure to die off before 
the time of flowering. Directly there is any 
dauger of frost they must be moved to where it 
cannot reach them, but they should not if 
possible be stood on dry shelves or stages, ag 
they dislike a dry atmosphere, and this is also 
injurious to the leaves. Standing the pots | 
through the winter, as hitherto advised, on | 
ashes or other material that will hold moisture, | 
placed over the stages, will do much towards | 
keeping them free from insects, and preserving | 
the lower leaves, In a temperature not lower 
than about 45 degs. to 50 degs. at night the _| 
earliest will come into flower by Christmas ; 
those that show a disposition to be later will do | 
with a minimum temperature of about 40 degs. 
For spring blooming a second lot of plants | 
should be raised ; the seed in this case should | 
be sown about the end of May, and treatment 
be as recommended for the earliest plants, 
Cinerarias are very subject to green-fly, which 
establishes itself on the undersides of the lower | 
leaves, and increases apace. The stock should | 
be often examined, and immediately the | 
aphides are found on a plant it should be 
dipped in Tobacco-water, which will be found 
a much better, as well as more expeditious, 
way of dealing with the pests than allowing 
the whole of the plants to get affected before 
taking means for their destruction. Fumiga- 
tion with Tobacco will kill the aphides, but the 
leaves of the Cinerarias are often injured in the 
attempt to destroy the insects in this way. 
Thrips and red-spider are sometimes trouble- 
some, but rarely affect them if the cultivation 
is such as advised. Dipping ina weak solution 
of an insecticide will kill. the red-spider ; 
fumigate with Tobacco for thrips. If it is 
intended to save seed, the plants that bloom in 
spring should be closely looked over as the 
flowers begin to open. 

Select the best forms and most distinct 
colours, and as soon as any of decided merit 
appear at once remove them to small pots or 
frames, each colour separate, and at some 
distance away from the general collection. By 
this means alone, even if good to commence 
with, can they be kept up to the required 
standard. Should any varieties of extraordinary 
merit appear they may be propagated by 
division of the suckers, which the plants 
produce after flowering; put them singly in 
small pots, and keep close until established, 
after which treat as advised for the stock 
raised from seed. H. B. 


SCHIZOSTYLIS COCCINEA IN POTS. 


Tuis beautiful plant is quite hardy, but its very 
late blooming habit is often a drawback to its 
extended culture (which it richly deserves), 

because of damage from wind, rain, and espe- 
cially early frosts. -Now this danger of damage 
can be easily overcome by pottiag up and plac- 
ing the stock so treated under the protection of 
glass, either in a greenhouse or well-ventilated 

pit covered with lights. For the embellishment 
of a greenhouse it is particularly valuable, and 
therein expands its brilliant scarlet Gladiolus- 

like flowers to perfection. In general appear- 

ance it resembles an Iris, but instead of spread- 

ing, as Irises do, by means of side shoots or 

suckers on the surface, the Schizostylis sends — 
out creeping rhizomes underground after the 
manner of the Tritoma, and as it does this 
freely it may easily be propagated by division 
.to almost any extent. ‘The best time to do this 
is during the early spring months, just before 
growth commences, as then plants can be shaken 
out and pulled apart without suffering any 
injury. When quantities are required the 
readiest way of managing themis to plant them 
out in a prepared bed, made rich and light with, 
old potting soil or leaf-mould and sand, i 
which, if kept well watered during the summer, 
they will become strong and flower with great 
freedom when lifted and potted in the autumn. 
To get them well established in their pots 
before winter sets in, it is necessary to take 
them up early and place them in a close frame,” 
wherein they can be kept carefully watered 
and syringed for a time, after which they will 
require air and less atmospheric moisture to — 
prevent them from damping. If grown in pots, 
7-inch ones will be found quite large enough, | 
and if the plants are fed freely with liquid- | 
manure they will thrive well in them and send — 
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CULTURE OF EARLY CINERARIAS. 


THE surprisingly fine plants of these showy 
spring and early summer flowers brought into 
Covent-garden-market by some of the growers 
who make a speciality of their culture are all 
raised from seeds saved from the very best 
selected types—the points of excellence most 
regarded by market growers being a strong, 
dwarf habit of growth, and the production of a 
compact and shapely head of large and 
brilliantly coloured blossoms of various shades. 
Now the plan of raising Cinerarias from seeds 
gives much less trouble than in the case of 
increase by suckers, and the seedling plants 
have the additional merit of being much more 
vigorous. When Cinerarias are required for 
early flowering—say, to come in at the begin- 
ning of the year—seed should be sown about the 
end of March in pans drained and filled with 
soil composed of three parts good fibrous loam, 
sifted, to two of leaf-mould, with a good 
sprinkling of sharp silver-sand added thereto. 
Press the soil down moderately firm, and sow 
the seeds on the surface of the same evenly and 
not too thickly, or the young plants will get 
crowded and drawn up, and thereby much 
weakened before they are large enough to trans- 
plant. Just cover the seed very slightly 
indeed with fine soil, and press it slightly; 
stand in a temperature of 55 degs., where the 
sun will not reach the soil so as to make it 
necessary to give much water before the young 
plants make their appearance. As soon as 
germination has been observed to commence, 
place the pins as near the glass as they can be 
got, shade slightly from the sun, and give a 
moderate amount of air, which increase as the 
seedlings gain strength. When the young 
plants are big enough to handle, prick them out 
3 inches apart in pans or shallow boxes filled with 
soil similar to that in which the seed was sown, 
and treat as before. Give shade when necessary 
with air through the day, and sufficient water 
to keep the soil moist. Before they get crowded 
together in the pans move them singly into 
3-inch pots, use soil as before, but it should not 
be sifted (but broken up rather finely), and 
contain rather less silver-sand. An ordinary 
garden frame will be the 


Burst PLAcn for them; stand it so as to face 
north, in which position the sun will not have 
so much power on the glass. Keep close for a 
few days until the roots get hold of the new 
soil, after which give air freely, and shade from 
the sun in the middle of the day. Give plenty 
of air and syringe overhead in the afternoons. 
Cinerarias are quick-growing and free-rooting 
plants, and must not be allowed to remain in 
the pots they now occupy until the roots become 
matted, or in aaything approaching a pot-bound 
condition, or they cannot afterwards be got to 
move freely. Consequently, when the soil is 
fairly filled with roots, they must be shifted into 
their flowering pots—such as are 6 inches or 
7 inches in diameter will be quite large enough, 
provided the plants are liatdled to with manure- 
water as they require it. Without a liberal 
supply of this they cannot be had in the best 
condition. Some rotten stable-manure may be 
(at this point) added to the potting soil, and the 
pots themselves should be well drained. In a 
few days after potting the light should be tilted 
up back and front in the day, so as to allow the 
admission of plenty of air, and be removed 
altogether in the night, when the dews will 
greatly benefit them. Keep the material on 
which the pots are stood during the summer 
always damp, syringe the plants overhead in the 
afternoons, and as soon as the roots have got 
fairly hold of the soil give very weak manure- 
water at each alternate watering. In the culti- 
vation of Cinerarias, itis necessary all through the 
several stages of their growth to stand them 
sufficiently plant from plant to prevent their 
being at all drawn, for should this occur the 
large bottom leaves, which add so much to their 
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up fine heads of bloom. Those who wish for! purely border Carnations under glass, such, for 
some valuable flowers for cutting in the autumn | example, as the old Crimson Clove, Gloire de 
and winter will find the Schizostylis coccinea one | Nancy, and others; while the subject of these 
of the best plants they can have, as by bringing | remarks has likewise been grown thus on a 
a few potfuls of itonat atime ina warm-housea| very extensive scale. The plan adopted is 
long and continuous succession of blossoms may | very simple and easily imitated. The plants 
be kept up during the dullest time of the year. | flower in spring during April and May, after 

H. B. | which they are planted out in lines in the open 
ground without delay, to, in the first place, 
ripen the growths, which are often too sappy 
through being kept indoors. When sufficiently 
hard, they are layered in the usual way. 
TAKEN all in all, there are few flowers that} In September the layers are potted into 5-inch 
have attained to greater popularity than the| pots, good loam forming the chief soil, with sand 
Carnation. This is equally true of all Carna-|and charcoal liberally added. Very little 
tions, and yet it is only natural in so extensive | manure is employed, nor is this necessary when 
@ group that certain kinds must necessarily | the gross nature of the plants is considered. 
take a leading place in general favour, and I} When potted the plants are stood on a bed of 
think of few can this be said with greater|ashes in the open, frames being, as a rule, 
truth than of the several forms of Souvenir de’ studiously avoided, and a thorough soaking of 
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modation is limited and where the large increase 
by layers would be of little service to the 
owner. I have at the present time a house de- 
voted to theese thus treated containing several 
hundred plants in 9-inch pots. When thus 
grown the chief point to aim at is keeping the 
plants cool enough during the first autumn and 
winter after being potted on, otherwise the 
strongest ‘‘ grass” will be pushing forth flower- 
spikes in autumn, and these having to combat 
fog (if near large towns) will be sure to suffer. 
Kept in check as much as possible till the turn 
of the days, these plants will flower consider- 
ably in advance of those layered, and early 
flowers of these are doubly valuable. By 
thorough drainage, very firm potting, little or 
no manure, and very careful watering, these 
plants may be grown to a good age, though to 
keep them in good health considerably less water 
should be given at the root than is usually the 





CARNATION SOUVENIR DE LA 
MALMAISON. 





| 
| 


la Malmaison, whose handsome flowers always 
command attention by their colour, always 
'please by their fragrance, and always realise 
/good prices and a ready sale in the market. 
Bhis last is indeed a good test for any plant, for 
nothing more quickly proves either its value 
‘or its probable popularity than by putting it 
‘into the market with other kinds. It is curious 
that while the forms of Souvenir de la Mal- 
| maison are as truly perpetual in character and 
habit as are any of the so-called ‘‘ tree” varie- 
| ties, the majority of market-growers treat them 
| as though they were strictly border Carnations, 
ilayering them year by year in summer-time 
| after their flowering is complete ; indeed, of all 
| methods of culture, this is certainly the least 
‘expensive way. of growing them, and renders 
| the plants of convenient size for various pur- 
poses. During the past few years quite a new 
! departure has been introduced by growing 





Malmaison Carnation in a pot. 































case, Bad: 





BROWALLIA ELATA. 


BADLY grown and drawn plants of this species 
are not very attractive, but nice sturdy speci- 
mens in 6-inch pots grown for winter flowering 
are among the prettiest of greenhouse plants. 
They are useful for conservatory or house decora- 
tion, and the little deep blue flowers are elegant 
when cut. The culture depends entirely upon 
timely attention and care, and it is one of the 
best amateurs’ vlants in cultivation. Seeds are 
offered by most nurserymen, and these may be 
sown at midsummer for early winter flowering, 
a later sowing being made for successional 
plants. Sow thinly in pots or pans, just cover- 
ing the seeds with fine sandy soil in a green- 
house or frame. If the pans of soil are well 
soaked with water before sowing and after- 
wards covered, no more water will in. most 
cases be required until the plants appear. 
Shade them tor a few days, baring them as 
quickly as possible to induce nearly full ex- 
posure to sunlight. Prick them off 2 inches 
apart when large enough to handle, and 
eventually pot singly into 3-inch pots. The 
roots are rather easily damaged, but if carefully 
handled will take no harm. When established 
give air on every possible occasion and dew the 
plants over with the syringe twice daily. 
Never close the frame entirely until the nights 
are getting cold in September, by which time 
the plants will be in their flowering pots. A 
sound, fibrous loam mixed with leaf-mould and 
peat in equal proportions is the best compost, 
but, as a rule, one has to make the best of what 
is to hand. Drain the pots well and make 
the soil moderately firm, replace the plants 
in the frame and keep a little closer for a 
few days. If kept well upto the light from the 
first and never crowded either in the pots or 
against each other, it is possible to obtain nice 
shapely plants without stopping, nor will the 
flower-buds appear if alwayskept growing freely. 
Rather than let them get drawn, the points of 
the shoots may be taken out once or twice. The 
frame should never be closed just as the plants 
are syringed, as this causes the drawing com- 
plained of. If space allows, the plants should 
be housed in a light, sunny greenhouse in Octo- 
ber or grown in pits where a little warmth may 
be turned on at night to allow of ventilation. 
This will harden the stems and make the plants 
more free-flowering. After housing, a little 
weak soot-water may be given at intervals, this 
helping to keep that dark glossy green tint in 
the foliage that is so much admired. Dryness 
at the root must be avoided while in flower, or 
this will cause the blooms to drop. There is a 
white and also a blue variety of B. elata, but the 
latter is, I think, the more popular, as itis a 
favourite colour, while the white is not exactly 
Purose: = G. 


water given. Save for the necessary attention 
to watering, they are safe enough till the end 
of November, but if heavy rains prevail 
protection is given with lights overhead. 
The plants are afterwards shifted into 7-inch 
and 8-inch pots, and placed in a cool, airy struc- 
ture, according them only sufficient warmth in 
severe weather to exclude frost. A similar soil 
is employed at this shift, with the addition of 
some good fertiliser, firm potting and abundant 
drainage being always given. After the first 
watering at potting time little must be given 
for the next two months, keeping the plants 
meanwhile perfectly cool. Here and there cut- 
tings are resorted to, but they are by no means 
generally adopted, being more uncertain as well 
as more troublesome than layers. Another way 
of growing these plants is to treat them as 
perpetuals, growing them on from year to year. 
This is a very good way where glass accom- 





Carnation Snowflake.—The flowers of this are of 
medium size and pure white. The great recommendation 
appears to be the free-branching habit of the plant. We 
are always wanting good white Carnations during the 
winter, and if the above proves to be of good constitution, 
it will be a welcome addition to this useful class of flower- 
ing plants. 


Pancratium fragrans,—Thisis a very beautiful 
plant ; the lovely flowers, produced on large umbels every 
season, are always anxiously looked for. They are fine 
either on the plant or cut, and although some florists have 
an objection to them, as hiding other flowers in bouquets 
or wreaths, I fail to see it. It is one of the easiest grown 
stove plants, thriving under almost any treatment if not 
overwatered. 
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THH KITOHEN GARDEN, 


GOOD BEETROOT, 


Or late years more attention has been paid to 
this vegetable, and I am pleased to see that 
size is not considered everything. The best 
kind I have grown for soma eighteen years now 
has been the Cheltenham Green Top, a long- 
rooting variety with a green top. Many think 
it is of poor colour, but the root, when cooked, 


is of a beautiful rich red. On the other hand, | 


this variety, grown in rich soil, 
comes rather coarse, and this is a 
drawback ; so that to get it good, 
grow it in soil not manured for 
the crop. But there is no lack of 
really good varieties. Sutton’s 
Black is one of the finest medium- 
sized Beets I have grown, as oa 
amateur may grow it, and it will 
keep sound well into the spring. 
The leaves are bronzy-green, not 
large, but the roots are tapering, 
of a dark colour, and splendid 
flavour. The well-known Prag- 
nell’s Exhibition is as handsome 
as anyone could desire. This isa 
medium grower, of rich crimson 
colour, fine flavour, and if medium 
roots are liked, I would advise 
sowing in May for the mid-winter 
and late supply. The Nutting’s 
Dwarf Red Beet is not inferior to 
any of those named if well grown, 
being of rich colour, medium size, 
and fine flavour. I prefer the 
Cheltenham, the one first named, 
for flavour, and it keeps so well 
that anyone who does not need 
early roots may grow this for latest 
supplies. This is a gain to 
amateurs, as Beet in April and 
May, when salads are never too 
plentiful, are welcome. No one 
should omit the Turnip - rooted 
Beets, as these roots come early 
in the summer months, and I think 
this kind of root more useful to 
the amateur than the longer ones, 
as they will grow in shallow soil 
and poor land. They may be 
grown in half the time of the 
longer roots, and the quality is 
quite equal if such a kind as the 
Crimson Ball is grown. I have 
grown many of the globe Beetroots 
to test their quality, and the one 
named in my opinion is vastly 
superior. This forces freely. I 
have to get new Beetroot early in 
May, and sow the seed in pots in 
heat. I plant out and get it fit 
foruse in May. Itisasplendidly- 
shaped root, and of the best 
quality, having a small top, bright 
crimson colour, and sown in the 
open ground in March may be had 
of a nice size in June. We do not 
pay enough attention to summer 
Beetroot, as the roots grow 
quickly, are of better flavour than 
those sown early, and are months 
in the soil. Amateurs who have 
failed with the long-rooting kinds 
may with advantage grow the 
Turnip-rooted variety. This sown 
twice, early and at midsummer, 
would give a long supply, and do 
away with the necessity of storage. 
Beetroot is not nearly so tender 
as many persons think. We have 
not yet lifted our roots for spring 
use, and this shows its keeping 
properties in the open ground, 


and when lifted it should be given the coolest | 


store possible. For years we stored in the open 
in the same way as Potatoes are clamped, and 
this suits the roots well. If sown early it is 
well to select a light fibrous soil, and if not 
recently manured so much the better if the 
land is in good condition. 

For later use sowings made on a north or east 
border will give the best keeping roots, but I 
need not dwell on culture at length, as this is 
well known. I place much importance upon the 
keeping. W. 


Rhododendron multicolor luteolum. 
—The foliage usually in the species, hybrids, 
and varieties of Rhododendron has much in 
common, but in this curious and distinct plant 


not unlike those ef some of the Eriostemons, 


little evidence of the tribe to which it belongs. 
The blossoms are few in number and small, 


greenish-yellow in colour, and broadly campa- 


nulate in form. 








Ornithogalum thyrsoides album.— 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable features of 


Cheltenham Green Top Beet. From a photograph by Mr. 
Sinclair, Jessamine Cottage, Frittenden, Staplehurst, Kent. 


this species is the length of time the plant 
remains in flower. The inflorescence is com- 
posed of a compact thyrso-like panicle of pure 
white blossoms, the individual flowers large and 
showy. The growth is somewhat dwarf, rarely 
ranean J 18 inches high, while good spikes are 
frequently produced at half that height. In the 
above kind the dark centre is very conspicuous, 
while the blossoms remain many weeks in good 
condition when in a cool greenhouse tempera- 
ture. For autumn and winter blooming this is 
a most useful kind and worth cultivation. 





it is quite an exception—indeed, the leaves are 


the sparsely furnished branches bearing but 





ROSES. 
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YELLOW ROSES. 


Wr have no older known Roses than Austrian 
Yellow and Austrian Copper, both having been 
grown in this country by John Gerard upwards 
of 300 years. Rosa lutea is a fairly vigor- 
ous grower, hardy, and a sure bloomer when 
pruned upon correct lines. To cut away the 
long slender shoots of the previous summer jg 
simply to destroy the charming late spring 
show of blossom. Both of the single forms are 
rather fugitive, and would be of little service 
were it not for their rich colour and earl 
blooming. I have never seen these to better 
a'lvantage than as standards, with the growths 
allowed to droop in a natural manner from the 
weight of blossom. As dwarfs they are apt to 
ramble close to the ground, but over rough 
roots and banks make a charming display. 
There is a peculiar perfume to both blossom 
and foliage, the latter partaking strongly of the 
Sweet Brier. Some pretty hybrids have been 
obtained by the Right Hon. Lord Penzanee, a 
variety named Lady Penzance retaining much 
of the colouring found in the Austrian Copper. 
We have two double forms, known respec- 
tively as Harrisoni and Persian Yellow. The 
latter is deeper in colour, rather larger, not 
quite so full, and a better grower. Persian 
Yellow was sent out in 1838, Harrisoni in 1830, 
so that both the single and double forms are 
very old garden favourites. The doubles are 
naturally much more lasting than the singles, 
and among our showiest Roses for early sum- 
mer display. Rosa sulphurea and R. hemis- 
pherica are synonymous, and were introduced 
from the East in 1629. In the yellow Bank- 
sian Rose we have another old and valuable 
kind, this having been distributed by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1824, When 
given a warm and sheltered position and left 
unpruned for a couple of seasons, this is a truly 
grand sub-evergreen climber, producing in 
immense bunches small and very double blos- 
soms. Unfortunately, it is rather tender, need- 
ing protection in winter and to be grown upon 
a dry border as a further inducement towards 
more complete maturation of autumnal growth. 


Turning to the other pure yellows, we find a 
wide interval before the introduction of any 
worthy of general culture, the first being 
Celine Forestier, in 1858. This, a fine addition 
to our yellow climbers, is a grand autumnal, 
and, owing to the formation of its centre, 
Jasts longer upon the plant than other Roses. 
La Boule d’Or, which appeared two years 
later, is a glorious Rose during a dry season, 
but an utter failure otherwise. Under glass it 
can be depended upon, and would be a reall 
valuable variety if a little freer to open, This 
also applies to Perle de Lyon, one of our purest 
yellows, but an indifferently formed flower. 
There is no Rose with deeper coloured foliage 
than this. Even when quite matured it still 
retains the deep rosy and metallic shadings 
which contrast so well with yellow and apricot 
coloured Roses. Wefind this in Mme. Falcot, 
Sunset, Perle des Jardins, and others. Perle 
des Jardins is probably the most commonly 
grown of all yellow Roses, not excluding 
Maréchal Niel, which, introduced in 1864, is 





without doubt our most popular climbing Rose | 


for under glass. We have a more constant 
bloomer in Perle des Jardins, and one more 
amenable to pot culture, taking up very little 
space and flowering with the greatest certainty 
from each short growth. 


Other good yellows are M. Furtado, a variety 
needing very generous treatment to secure a 
full and 
is also thin, but a charming coat-flower early 
and late in the season. In Amazone we have &@ 
deep golden-yellow that always forms a long, 
full, and pointed bud. Caroline Kuster pro- 
vides a pure lemon-yellow of good size and form. 
This is grand upon a low wall or fence, is 
very hardy, and a free bloomer. Réve d’Or is 


medium-sized bloom. Isabella Sprunt 


also very hardy, a rampant grower, and almost | 


evergreen. he great error made in culti- 


vating this variety lies in pruning it; it should | 


never be cut back hard, but left to grow at will | 


so far as space will allow. Belle Lyonnaise, 
which gives us a pale lemon or citron-yellow, is 
especially sweet-scented, and, like Réve d’Or, 
needs very little pruning. One of the most 
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useful in this section is Marie van Houtte, a 
Rose that can scarcely be planted in the wrong 
place, one of our first and last to bloom, and 
exceptionally free and hardy. Towards autumn, 
instead of a pale yellow, we almost invariably 
find the flowers beautifully tinged with pale 
carmine and rose. Medea, a newer Tea from 
Waltham Cross, has also proved itself a 
thoroughly reliable Rose and deserves to be in 
every collection. It is a large and perfectly- 
formed flower, apparently likely to prove the 
best pale lemon-yellow. A deep nankeen-yellow 
is found in Perle d’Or, one of the very dwarf 
miniature Polyanthas that are so useful for pots, 
massing, and edging. Every bloom is perfect 
and less than the size of a shilling-piece. 

So numerous are the many shades of yellow 
that I have been forced to miss out such as 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Princess Beatrice, Jean 
Dacher, Mme. Charles, Mme. Carnot, William 
Allen Richardson, and several more. dae 





ROSE NIPHETOS. 

A HAPPIER name could not have been bestowed 
upon this lovely Rose than the one ‘‘ Niphetos ” 
or ‘‘Showers of 
Snow.” A_ handful 
of this old favourite, 
culled with long 
stems, as all Tea 
Roses should be, and 
placed in a suitable 
vase, makes adelight- 
ful picture. ew Tea 
Roses in cultivation 
at the present day 
are older than this 
variety, and yet it 
maintains its position 
as the best white. 
Generally speaking it 
is not a success out- 
doors, but now and 
then individual spe- 
cimens are brought 
to our notice, notably 
the one figured in 
our issue ot Sept. 3, 
that are certainly 
splendid objects. But 
we do not advise its 
culture outdoors to 
any great extent, 
unless it be the 
climbing form. If 
this is budded upon 
fairly tall hedge 
Briers a_ beautiful 
specimen is formed 
in a year or two, 
having a grand pen- 
dulous head covered 
with immense Mag- 
nolia-like blossoms. 
This characteristic 
drooping of the bles- 
soms is all in their 
favour, for they : ay 
escape injury from 

rain, which such a 

delicate flower would 

receive. Care must 

be taken to protect such trees from severe frosts, 
and to do this a very good plan is to erect a 
hood of straw over them, something like a bee- 
skep. This must be firmly secured or much 
damage will follow by the action of the wind. 
But it is in a warm greenhouse that this superb 
Rose flourishes in greatest perfection, and it is 
not necessary even to have the climbing form, 
for the old variety quickly covers a large space 
if growths aresparsely pruned. It is a beautiful 
sight to see this Rose clambering inside the large 
conservatory at Hatfield House. The plant is 
planted out in the same border as the Camellias, 
Bamboos, and other subjects, and it seems to 
revel in the po:ition afforded. It is true it 
obtains plenty of sunlight, for the sides are of 
glass, and the plant obtains the sun nearly the 
whole day. 

It would be quite correct to say that 
Niphetos is grown by florists in this country 
by the million. No Rose is more popular 
with them than this one. Many have found 
that the flowers lose the slight piuk tinge some- 
times manifest if the p'ants are grown upon 
the Manetti-stock ; but they are very short-lived 


upon this stock, and perhaps taken all round 
no stock can surpass the seedling Brier for 
this and other Tea Roses. WE: 





MORE SEASONABLE NOTES. 


SEVERAL queries have appeared in GARDENING 
[LLUSTRATED about the removal of budded stocks 
—.é€., those budded last summer, and with the 
Rose-bud now dormant. It is quite safe to move 


transplanted. If done carefully, and the roots 
given good compost, early transplanting of these 
produces almost as strong a maiden plant the 
next year as would have been the case if not 
disturbed. 
Rose-bud ina stock is useless. Why should not 
well as the dormant buds upon a Rose-plant? 
Upon no account place newly-potted Roses, 
when the plants are lifted from the open ground, 
into a greenhouse at once. Openair, and syring- 
ing a few times if the air is very dry, are far 
better than the drier and warmer atmosphere of 





A bowl of Niphetos Rose. 


the greenhouse, which excites the sap of the 
| plant at a time when no new roots are formed 





and the old ones have lately been disturbed and 
otherwise mutilated. Few growers cultivate 
standard Roses in pots. A well-grown standard 
has a very showy effect, and is always useful in 
decoration. Crimson Rambler, Claire Jacquier, 
Clio, Catherine Mermet, General Jacqueminot, 


Caroline Kuster, Mlle. Gabrielle Luizet, La 
France, and Viscountess Folkestone are a 
dozen varieties well adapted for standards in 
pots. They do not need larger pots than fair- 
sized dwarf plants, if the old clumpy roots of 
the Brier-stock were properly trimmed. 
Although so mild while I write, no doubt 
many will soon be thinking about protection. 
Experience proves that Roses are far more 
hardy than many seem to believe. Still, a little 
protection during a spell of severe weather 
cannot fail to be beneficial Where so many 
err is in cocdling their plants instead of pro- 
tecting from severe weather. The firat makes 
the plants more tender, induces early and pre- 
mature growth, which is naturally caught by 
the late spring frosts we have suffered so much 





from during the last few years. No more is 


these at any time when Rose-plants can be | 


I know that many fear a dormant | 


such a bud grow on again after disturbance as | 


From a photograph by Mr. C, Church. 


Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, Maréchal Niel, | 


needed than to break the force of a hard frost. 
As soon as the frost shows signs of breaking up 
let all protective material be removed. I am 
convinced that if we could retard our Rose 
growth two or three weeks in the early spring 
it would result in far finer flowers. So often 
the first breaks of new wood are pinched or 
crippled by a few days and nights of excep- 
tionally chilly weather compared to that of the 
previous month or six weeks. One should pro- 
|tect with something that can be applied or 
| removed expeditiously and with little labour. 
A few branches of Firs, Laurel, etc., stuck into 
the ground upon the windy side of the plants 
give great protection, and can be set in or 
removed in a very short time. When straw 
and other litter is used among the plants it 
invariably happens that all such material is 
blown from the plants into some quiet and shel- 
tered corner of the garden, and is therefore 
quite useless as a protective agent to the Roses. 
| A keen and frost-laden wind is far worse than 
_a quiet frost of almost double the severity. The 
first dries up the wood, especially of newly- 
_tcansplanted Roses, and must be broken to the 
plants. Protection or no protection depends 
entirely upon the 
season, locality, and 
variety of Rose grown. 
No rule can be laid 
down. Have some 
branches ready, and 
use your own judg- 
ment. One advantage 
with branches of Fir, 
ete., placed upon the 
windy side is that 
they cannot harm the 
plants in any way, 
whereas wrapping the 
plants up in straw, 
Bracken, and other 
litter keeps light, air, 
and the checking in- 
fluences of winter 
from the Rose wood. 
<n 





IN THE TIME OF 
ROSES. 
““White with the white- 
ness of the snow, 
Pink with the faintest rosy 
glow, 
They blossom on_ their 
sprays.” 
THE picture suggested 
by the above lines is 
one of Roses, Roses 
everywhere. Not the 
few, sumptuous show 
blooms that sparsely 
stud the hard-pruned, 
disbudded plants of 
the exhibitor, but a 
wealth of countless, 
fragrant blossoms 
smothering the clam- 
bering shoots with a 
veil of loveliness. In 
‘*the month of Roses ” 
the ‘Queen cf Flow- 
ers” reigns supreme, 
| and the garden where she is permitted to, natu- 
rally, express her charms becomes a dream of 
_ beauty, for pergolas and arches, pillars and wall:, 
| are garlanded with odorous blossoms. In our cli- 
mate, pergolasare not the necessities they become 
under sunnier skies, where the peasant’s over- 
arching Grape- Vine shades the cottage front, nor 
do the tenderer Roses exhibit the same freedom 
of growth that they display on foreign shores, 
such as Madeira where Lamarque, the Banksian 
| Roses, and the White Macartney Roses festoon 
|great trees with their flower-wreaths; the 
| Riviera where the Camellia Rose grows ram- 
pantly, and the splendid Burmese Rosa gigantea 
blooms, or Algeria where Maréchal Niel’s great 
| golden blossoms hang in plentiful array from 
| trellis and arch. In the south-western districts 
of our island most of the foregoing Roses, with 
the addition of the climbing Teas, can be grown 
on the pergola, none but the least hardy ot them 
requiring the protection of a wall, while in colder 
localities, Félicité-Perpetue, the best of the ever- 
green Roses, the Ayrshire Roses, Rosa poly- 





antha, Crimson Rambler, though its colour is 
not appreciated by all, Carmine Pillar, and 
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others, will afford a brave summer display. | 
When pergolas and arches are erected and Kose- | 
walks planned, care should be taken that they | 
may appear as natural developments of the gar- 
den plan, rather than as though they merely owe 
their existence and position to some whim of | 
the designer’s. Pergolas should be fashioned 
with an eye to their lasting qualities, for nothing 
is so inimical to the well being of their living} 
tenants as the disturbance that frequent! 
renewal of the materials entails. Abroad, | 
stone pillars are often used for the uprights, and | 
it is no uncommon thing in out-of-the-way | 
districts of Spain to come upon country lanes 
spanned for 50 yards or more with a Vine-clad | 
pergola, the uprights of which are of rough- 
hewn granite. In this country such are seldom 
readily available, but stout limbs of well- 
seasoned Oak answer the purpose admirably, 
while, for the light upper work, Bamboo poles 
are not easily improved upon. For arches solid 
Oak of simple design is again not to be 
surpassed. The so-called ‘‘rustic-work,” so 
unfortunately prevalent in the present day, 
with its trivial artificialities, should never be 
admitted within the precincts of the garden 
beautiful. Charming effects are obtainable by 
the association of the large-flowering Clematises 
with Roses, while the softly - tinted Tufted 
Pansies form a delightful carpet for beds of Tea 














Roses, whose season of bloom is a protracted 
one, extending throughout the autumn. Roses| 
may be used in a variety of ways for the decora- 
tion of the garden. In some outlying portion, 
always providing that deep and rich soil is 
afforded—a siz@ quad non for all Roses—a semi- 
wild garden may be arranged for, where the 
stronger-growlag varieties may ramble at will 
over laequalities of the ground and old tree- 
roots until ‘hey form a mass of verdure and 
flower, while, planted near an evergreen-tree, 
some rampant climber will fling a white cascade 
of blossom over the dark foliage. The old 
garden Roses, Cabbage, China, Musk, and 
others, if left to themselves, will develop into 
huge bushes that are revelations to those whose 
acquaintance with Rose-plants is limited to 
cut-back pigmies and mop - headed standards. | 
Needless t» say there is nothing artificial about | 
a garden where Roses are allowed to clamber | 
and bourgeon at their own sweet choice. | 
Nature, though not suffered to run riot in the 
matter of noxious weeds and coarse herbage, is 
here permitted to exercise her réle as ‘‘ predomi- 
nant partner” in the growth of the Roses. It 
is a garden the very antithesis of that alluded | 
to by Pope, where 


“Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other ; 
The suffering eye inverted nature s¢es, 

Trees cut in statues, statues thick as trees, 
With here a fountain, never to be played, 
And there a summer-house that knows no shade.” 


| season, I counted nearly sixty kinds. 
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FRUIT. 


— 


GOOD PEACHES, 


ArtrR the favourable summers we have had 
for the past four seasons Peaches on walls 
should have found more favour with amateurs. 
The kind illustrated (the Royal George) may be 
considered the best, and no one will do wrong 
in selecting it for mid-season supplies. It is 
reliable, and its only fault is a tendency to mil- 
dew badly in wet seasons if the soil is not well 
drained or the wood too much crowded. Of 


| course there are a great many varieties ; indeed, 


in one catalogue, when selecting some trees last 
This is 
quite bewildering to the amateur, and half of 
the varieties are not suitable, at least, not relia- 
ble on open walls. The season for these fruits 
may be divided into three—early, mid-season, 
and late—and I will recommend a dozen of what I 
call reliable kinds for the seasons named, and 
by the introduction of the American Peaches 
we now havea much longer season, as on a favour- 
able wall excellent fruit may be gathered the 
first week in July ; indeed, this year I gathered 
Waterloo from a south wall on the 26th of June, 
and the last fruits of Golden Eagle in the middle 
of October—a long period to have ripe fruits 
Of course, as regards quality, the best Peaches 
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The Royal George Peach. 


are those grown in August and early September. 
Such kinds as Royal George, Grosse Mignonne, 
Bellegarde, and the old Noblesse are very fine. 
No amateur who can give wall protection should 
fail to grow them. 

I am aware that to make the Peach a success 
good culture is essential, and though I do not 
wish to frighten amateur growers by this term, 
what I mean is, that the trees should be well 
planted in good soil, well drained, and on a 
suitable aspect. Few trees give a better return 
in the south and western parts of the country, 
and in the east I had equally good crops, if the 
situation was sheltered. There isno gain what- 
ever in having poor, weak trees at the start ; 
the cheapest are far from the best. Three years 
ago | planted ‘a west wall of these tress (Nectar- 
ines included), and they now cover a height of 
15 feet of wall for each tree, showing what free 
growth they make in so short a time, and at the 
start the trees cost 3s. 6d. each. On the other 
hand, we never prune so hard as many growers 
By free extension we allow more fruit to mature 
and get less gumming or canker. 

Pruning with us is done when thé trees are 
in full vigour at the time the crop is cleared 
Then each tree is carefully gone over, and the 
fruiting wood, the shoots that have borne the 


| fruit, are cut out, also any useless wood, gross 


growths, and badly placed shoots. This cutting 
away of wood in the summer allows of the 





8. W. F. 


wood ripening up. Then the woodnever suffers 
in severe winters. With the latest kinds, such 


= 
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as fruit in September or later, the trees must be 
grown thinly to get the best results, as of course 
pruning is late, and there is less time for ripen- 
ing of wood. We now come to varieties and 
seasons, but let me add in all cases I advise 
planting if the weather is mild as soon as 
possible after the fall of the leaf, as the Peach 
starts early into growth. 


WATERLOO is one of the best early Peaches 
we have. So far it never failed with us, and I 
do not protect my trees in any way. For three 
years this variety has ripened with me the first 
week in July, and it is a beautiful fruit of fine 
colour, sells well, and is one of the best bearers, 
either for outdoors or forced. Though my note 
more refers to open wall culture, Waterloo isa 
grand forcing variety, and beautifully coloured. 


AMSDEN JUNE is as profitable a Peach as any 
we grow. It is a very free bearer, and, like the 
first-named, an American introduction, excellent 
for the wall or forced. This with me usually 
ripens the second or third week in July, and if 
forced with very little heat may be had quite 
ripe early in May, and from a cold-house tke 
second week in June. 

Haur’s Earzy, also an American variety, is 
a splendid fruit, paler than those named above, 
but large, good, and free-bearing ; in season the 
end of July and earlyin August. It is excellent 
in any way, forced or otherwise, and this I have 
grown in the northern parts of the country with 
every success. 

EarLy Grossk MIGNONNE, as its name im- 
plies, is of Continental origin, and one of our 
best midseason kinds of splendid quality. The 
fruits are large, skin thin, and of splendid 





davour, but the tree needs a warm soil and the 


best possible position. There are two kinds. 
One is not so reliable on open walls. This 
ripens early in August, and is not good in cold 
soils. 

Roya GrorcE I have described as one of our 
very best fruits. This is in season after Grosse 
Mignonne, and it is grand in any form—forced 
ur otherwise—and one of the best for a cool- 
house, but needs a warm soil. 

NosuEssE, an old Peach, but one of the best 
in any form. It is a large, melting, richly- 
davoured fruit, ripe the early part of September, 
and though not a gross grower, a sure fruiter. 

BELLEGARDE.—This is also known under the 
nime of the French Galande. 
handsome Peach, of rich flavour, and so dark 
ia colour on the sunny side that the fruits are 
nearly black, and one of the very best mid- 
September varieties for open walls. 

Crimson GALANDE.—A large fruit, fine in 
colour, great bearer, and good for open walls, 
az the trees are hardy, and it sets later than 
some. This I have grown on a north wall in 
Devon ; in season the end of September. 


Dymonv.—Noted for its hardiness, fine colour, 
excellent flavour, and vigorous constitution, a 
grand late September fruit, and very free on 
»pen walls in most localities. 

NEcTARINE PEAcn.—A superb late variety, 


large smooth skin, pale colour, melting flesh, | 


und free-bearing ; also reliable in a warm soil. 
It deserves goud culture, is an excellent keeper 
and of splendid quality ; ripe late in September. 

LatE Drvonian.—A late Peach, ripe in 


It is a very 


October, but one of the best for walls and cool- 


houses, free cropper, hardy, and of good quality. — : 
PRINCESS OF WALES.—A very late Peach, | 
large and handsome, one of the best on south | 


walls, and of fair quality. It isa goed grower. 


W. 


CLEANSING FRUIT-TREES. 


THERE is no better season than now for cleansing 
fruit-trees either on walls or in the open. In 


between the bricks. For years I found it impos- 


sible to cope with black-fly on dessert Cherries | 
till I adopted the plan of cleansing in the winter — 
To clear the pest it is necessary | 


months. 
unnail the branches, tie them together, and 
with a garden engine to thoroughly saturate the 
wall, forcing the liquid into the mortar and 
loose places. 


time. 


than when the trees are fruiting. For years I 


S 
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old walls red-spider, scale, and other pests lay 
their eggsin out-of-the-way old nail-holes and | 
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When dry, ths trees are placedin | 
position, and will give little trouble for along | 
To destroy these pests I find nothing so — 
efficacious assoluble petroleum used stronger now 


used Quassia and Gishurst-compound, but in wet — 
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seasons the Quassia soon loses its power, and does 
not find out stray insects so readily as petroleum. 
In many gardens, owing to heat and drought 


| last summer, Peaches, Nectarines, and Plums on 


walls were badly infested with red-spider and 
white-fly. Now is the time to prevent their 
reappearance next season. A thorough washing 
now will finish the enemy. Peaches in the 
early spring are often attacked with fly. This 
may be partially prevented by cleansing now. 
Scale on fruit-trees is soon got rid of if given 
good dressings of petroleum in a weak state, but 
do not use raw spirit. My remarks apply to 
that in a soluble state, as this mixes readily, 
and for scale one syringing is not enough. 
Three are often needed, and after that if a little 
sulphur and soft-soap can be syringed over 
the trees there will be few left. It is necessary 
to detach the trees from the walls to reach all 
parts. Peach-trees of the Royal George type, 
which often mildew badly on open walls, are 
much better dressed freely at this season with 
sulphur liquid, well covering all parts of the 
walls and the bark. Another serious pest to 


trees in the open, Apples especially, is Ameri- 


can-blight. This should be destroyed at this 
time of year, as though the pest is now in a 
dormant state, next July it will be rampant if 
the weather is dry and warm. For American- 
blight many insecticides have been advised. I 
have used Gishurst to advantage for weak 
attacks, but for old trees it is not strong enough. 
The most efficient remedy is painting young 
trees with a solution of Gishurst and soft-soap, 
adding 4 1b. of sulphur to the gallon of mixture, 
but for large trees I find soluble petroleum the 


best. This, well sprayed all over the trees, will 


kill the pest. Bush trees affected with scale or 


_ spider may be well sprayed with Quassia, adding 


a wineglass of soluble petroleum to the gallon ; 


, this will kill the germs and not injure the plants. 


| for a bag, and Cedar-dust was sent. 


Another good insecticide for trees not badly 
attacked is strong soda solution. G. 





Apple Beauty of Kent kept for 
15 months.—The enclosed fruits were 
gathered, one in the middle of October, 1897, 
the other about the same date of the present 
year (for comparison). Having seen sawdust 
recommended in a weekly journal for packing, 
I resolved to try it, and sent to a box-maker’s 
I hesi- 
tated to place the Apples in, owing to the 
scent. However, I gave it a trial, but at the 
end of two weeks removed the fruits, placing 
them in straw. The dust was turned back into 
the bag again, which has remained in the cellar 
till the present time. On burning the dust the 


_ Apple sent was found.—H. Kirk. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





FLOWERS FROM CORNWALL. 


Srr,—These flowers and berries were picked 
from the open ground at Meadowside, Hayle, 
Cornwall, on the 19th Dac., 1898. 

J. VIVIAN. 


The list of flowers comprised the following :— 


Veronica Andersoni | Passion-flower 
Abutilon | Coreopsis 

Jasminum nudiflorum | Roses—China and Tea 
Narcissus Scilly White | Limnanthes Douglasi 


Lenten Hellebore | Solanum Capsicastrum 
} Christmas Rose | (Christmas Cherry) 
Fuchs:as | Rhododendron 


; 


Antirrhinum 
Primrose 
Berberis 

Tris stiylosa 


Chrysanthemum maximum 
White Marguerite 

Primula japonica 

Verbena, and others. 





TWO VIOLETS FROM DEVONSHIRE. 


Sir,—I am sending herewith specimens of two 
Very distinct single Violets, Princess of Wales 
and California, picked in the open this morn- 
ing. Princess of Wales has, as you will see, quite 
the character of a small Pansy, its broad and 
rounded petals overlapping for more than half 
their width, while in California the petals are 
comparatively narrow, pointed, and separated, 
giving the flower a star-shaped appearance. I 
have just measured the diameters of the two 
blooms, and find that they are nearly similar, 
that of Princess of Wales being 1# inches, and 
that of California 1 11-16 inches; the more 
massive character of the former, however, 
making it appear quite twice the size of the 
latter. The diameter of a half-crown being 
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14 inches, it will be seen that the spread of | 
petals of these flowers exceeds it by 4 inch. 
The stalks of each of the flowers sent were 
12 inches in length. S. W. FirzHErserr. 
Lanscombe House, Cockington, Torquay. 





SEEDLING GLOXINIAS. 


GLOXINIAS have been so much improved that it 
would appear difficult to imagine any greater 
advance either in form of flowers or in richness 
and diversity of colours, unless it were possible 
to get a yellow variety. At the present time) 
we have all the various shades from the purest | 
white, pink, scarlet, crimson, blue, and on to 
the deepest purple, with all intermediate shades, 
and where it was formerly necessary to depend | 
upon named varieties, at the present time all 
of these beautiful colours may be obtained from | 
a packet of seed. In a few instances of extra) 
fine varieties it may be worth the trouble of 
propagating from the leaves in the autumn, 
but the great advantage of growing seedlings is 
that they are of more robust growth and less 
liable to disease than those propagated from old 
stock. 

The seed may be sown in February or March. 


When sown early the seedlings require great | 
care, being liable to damp off before they have | 
hardly appeared above the surface. I like to) 
surface the seed pots with some leaf-mould 
which has been baked to destroy all insect or 
fungoid germs. This mixed with sand and rub- | 
bed through a fine sieve should be spread evenly 
over the surface, and, after the seed is sown, 
pressed lightly ; the seed will not require any 
further surface covering. I like to place the 
seed pots in a light, open position, and to avoid 
the direct rays of the sun. The pots may be 
covered with glass during the day, this being 
taken off at night, and as soon ag germination 
has commenced the glass may be dispensed 
with altogether. In the earlier stages the seed- 
lings may be grown on in the stove, but with 
as little shade as is consistent with safety. 
After the plants are well established and during 
the summer they may be grown without the 
aid of artificial heat. When grown under 
cool treatment they not only make more sturdy 
growth, but the flowers are of greater substance 
and last longer. It not infrequently occursthat 
these beautiful plants are ruined through giving 
them too much heat and shade. I have often 
grown seedlings the first year planted out on a | 


| season. 


| growth have been made. 








spent hotbed. Under this treatment they make 
good growth and the best varieties may be 
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selected for growing in pots the following 
Gloxinias are often grown in a light 
peaty compost, but I prefer using good loam, 
leaf-mould, and some well-rotted stable manure, 
with sand added. ‘The first season the plants 
will seldom have more than from two to four 
blooms out at one time, butI have had upwards 


of twenty blooms out at the same time on plants 


in 5-inch pots the second season. AG 





Acacia Drummondi is among the neatest 
of this rather extensive genus when grown into 
small bush form. Particularly distinct and neat 
is the pinnate foliage of this kind, and equally 
so the pale lemon-coloured, cylindrical drooping 
spikes of flowers. It is an easily-grown species, 
and rooted cuttings in the second season make 
compact little bushes. To secure this, however, 
it is necessary to pinch the growth quite early 
after rooting, and again when 3 inches mura 
After this the growth 


may run unchecked for the first year, when the 
young plants may be rather closely cut back. 
This may be done in January, and the plants 
given a shift into 5-inch pots in March and 
grown on without further pinching. 


After this 





the plants are easily kept to a moderate size, 
such as is suitable for conservatory or room 
decoration. When grown in quantity by the 
trade, the cuttings are rooted over a consider- 
able period ; but amateurs and others requiring 
but a few plants will find short cuttings with 
a heel will root readily in a cold-frame in July 
and August when covered by a bell-glass, or 
again in February or March in the greenhouse. 
A dozen or so of such things rooted each year 
will provide a useful batch when they have 
reached the requisite size. Quite cool treat- 
ment, very firm potting, and a soil almost 
wholly of peat are best for these plants. 


Hrica colorans.—-This is one of the most 
useful and beautiful of the winter-flowering 
Heaths. The flowers, almost glassy in appear- 
ance, are at first white, changiag to a reddish- 
purplo with age. The leaves are of the darkest 
green and very dense, a ciaracteristic that 
displays the well-flowered shoots to the best 
advantage. Quite small plants in 5-inch pots 
have been gay with blossoms since November, 
and promise to remain some time longer. 

Dahlia Cochineal.—A very fine and showy kind of 
a crimson-scarlet hue, the blossoms b3ing well lifted up 
and supported on stout footstalks. Another excellent 
kind, equally free and striking, is General Gordon of a 
most brilliant shade of vermilion-scarlet, 
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GREENHOUSE FOR ORCHIDS AND 
ROSES. 


KINDLY say how you would advise the building 
of a house, or houses, suitable for these plants. 
Would it be absolutely necessary to have 
separate houses for each? And what sorts of 
Occhids and Roses would you advise an amateur 
to commence with to have bloom all year round, 
a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. to be 
maintained ?—ForRESTER. 


RosE-HOUSES. 


*,* Although Roses are ‘so easy to cultivate, 
the greatest success is attained when a house or 
houses can be exclusively allotted to them. Not 
only is this so, but the two chief tribes, the Tea- 
scented and the Hybrid Perpetuals, are brought 
to greater perfection if they can be given 
separate houses. You ask us to advise you as to 
t 1.2 building of a house or houses for Roses and 
tor Occhids. We should most certainly recom- 
mend you to give up the idea of growing these 
two distinct tamilies in the same house. The 
moisture necessary for the majority of Orchids 
would not do at all for Roses. The best style 
of Rose-house is the span-roof running from north 
tosouth. Thelength is immaterial, but the height 
from ground line to top ridge should be about 
1) feet, and the width about 18 feet to 20 feet. 
Roses revel in sunlight, especially in the spring- 
time, and in constructing a house for them, not 
only should the aspect be free from the shade 
of trees and buildings, but the sides should be 
constructed of glass, so that a perfect flood of 
light may be secured. Some of the best Rose- 
houses that we have for early forcing had little 
woodwork about them. The rafters were ex- 
tremely thin, being constructed of wrought- 
icon, so that little shade was produced from 
this source. The panes of glass were wide, and 
instead of a sill and guttering around the sides, 
the glass on the roof was arranged flush with 
that at the sides, so that the smallest amount 
possible of shade was produced. If we were 
construeting houses for Roses that were in- 
tended for their exclusive occupation we should 
have a movable roof, so that iron rafters would 
be out of the question. In thesummer months 
the roof of glass is best taken off and natural 
conditions afforded to the plants; or, if neces- 
sary, a covering of tiffany substituted. For 


TEA Roszs 

you need not provide for side air, but for the 
Hybrid Perpetuals the more air they receive 
the finer are the blossoms. We prefer the 
ventilators upon the roof to fall away from the 
ridge, so that when a cold wind is blowing the 
air may enter in a gentle manner. Ventilators 
should also be on the east as well as the west 
side of the roof. 

Roses may either be planted out in borders in 
the house or grown in pots. If you are pre- 
pared to allot a house entirely to their culture 
all the year round, we should certainly recom- 
mend you to plant them out. We recently 
inspected some houses that are noted for pro- 
ducing the best blossoms to be found in Covent 
Garden. These houses were built a few years 
ago upon what was then a meadow. Natural 
drainage was ample, the land being an elevated 
part of the district. As soon as the houses 
were erected the ground was trenched 2 spades 
deep, the turf going to the bottom of the 
trench, and all that was added in the shape of 
fertilisers was some bone-meal. Grafted plants 
upon the seedling Brier in 5-inch pots were 
planted in the month of June, and in two years 
they were of a good size, but the subsequent 
geowth has been enormous. Many bushes 
when five years old were almost 4 feet in 
height and as much through. Of course this 
was in a commercial establishment, but I ses no 
reason why amateurs should not have the same 
success if in a less extensive degree. You will 
ree at once that the result of this success was 
die to the splendid soil, as it gave such a fine 
root run to the seedling Brier, the best of all 
f »ster-stocks for Tea Roses. 

Unless the natural soil is good it would be an 
expensive matter to produce artificially such a 
border as these Roses received, and you would 
succeed better if you grew your plants in pots. 
Such being the case, staging would be required. 
Tris should be arranged in the centre of the house, 
and the walks near the side. This would ensure 
plenty of air to circulate around the plants, a 


fact that would materially assist in keeping 
them healthy and vigorous. 


ROLLER BLINDS 


are also necessary to all Rose-houses. They 
should be fixed to the two sides of the roof, but 
only used when sun is very fierce. A per- 
manent shading is most detrimental to the 
healthy state of the plants. As I said before, 
Roses under glass cannot have too much light 
when growing. It is always advisable— 
especially if you think of exhibiting pot- 
Roses—to have a north-house, into which 
you ean place the forwardest plants. The 
colours develop well in such a house. In 
growing Roses under glass you must always 
remember that you have to provide a tem- 
perature corresponding to that which the plants 
would receive at a later period outdoors. It is 
not an easy matter to provide genial May and 
June weather indoors when March winds are 
blowing outside. He who succeeds in this, 
however, may be considered a skilled cultivator. 
In order to have Roses all the year round, 
plenty of the Tea and Hybrid Teas should be 
grown. 

Supposing Roses are wanted in February and 
March, established plants should be pruned and 
placed in the house at once. A low temperature 
—say 40 degs. at night—is best given at first, 
gradually increasing it as the growths develop. 
To provide a succession to these plants another 
house would be required. These should consist 
of the Tea-scented and kindred tribes. Prune 
the plants in January and allow them plenty of 
air. When growths are about an inch long the 
temperature may be slightly raised, but still 
give plenty of air. These plants would blossom 
about April or May. For an early June supply 
a second crop would be ready from the early 
forced plants. Cold-pits are also most useful in 
providing pot-Roses for this time of year. There 
is usually a dearth of Roses just then, especially 
if May is very hot, as the forced plants are 
brought on very quickly. We usually pot upa 
goodly number of plants into 8-inch pots each 
autumn. These are kept plunged into the pits, 
and the lights removed, only placing these on if 
weather is very severe. The plants are pruned 
in March, and given almost natural conditions, 
merely using the lights to ward off danger from 
spring frosts. We are enabled to cut splendid 
Roses of the H.P. class at the end of May and 
early in June. 

During June and July there would be abun- 
dance of Roses outdoors, so that our plants 
under glass are afforded a rest. The top lights 
are removed entirely for three or four weeks. 
They are then returned, and the plants slightly 
pruned to provide a supply of blooms in August, 
September, and October. As they expand, the 
blooms are cut off with long stems, and almost 
immediately other growths push out, which will 
prolong the flowering season almost to the end 
of the year. A good plan to adopt to have 
Roses in December and January is to have a 
number of plants prepared by simply pinching 
off all flower-buds as they appear until about 
October. The plants are then placed in the 
greenhouse and given a very slizht artificial 
temperature. Numerous growths quickly 
develop, and are crowned with buds, which will 
expand into really beautiful blossoms during 
the two first months of the year. Very double 
kinds should be avoided for this purpose. As 
to varieties to grow, you will find many lists in 
recent numbers of GARDENING of the best Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid Perpetuals. It may 
be taken as a rule that all the Tea-scented and 
Hybrid Teas, together with China or Monthly 
Roses, are suitable for forcing, and varieties to 
select would largely depend upon individual 
taste. We should advise you to avoid climb- 
ing kinds upon the roofs, for they seriously 
obstruct the light from the plants underneath. 
If these kinds are desired (and everyone wants 
the glorious Maréchal Niel), then either such 
plants should have a house allotted them, be 


trained spirally around sticks, or trained hori- | 
zontally upon a framework of Bamboo canes. 
This is how the market growers cultivate W. A. | 


ORCHID-HoUSES, 


what you require is an intermediate one, that ig 
for Orchids mostly of Mexican origin, such ag 
some of the Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, Lelias, 
and Oncidiums. These may be grown in a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. The house is 
best as a span-roof, although a lean-to is useful, 
as the wall may be utilised for the epiphytal 
O:1chids—that is, kinds that grow upon blocks of 
wood, etc. But we prefer a span-roof running | 
from north to south. The angles of roof should 
be very low, so that the plants may be as near 
as possible to the glass. Blinds must be pro- 
vided upon each side of the roof, so that plants 
may be shaded from the fierce rays of the morn- 
ing and noonday sun. ‘These blinds are best 
made of laths. The sides of Orchid-houses 
may be of brick or wocd, and panels should be 
provided so that air when admitted may pass 
over the hot-water pipes. Staging, of course, 
is necessary in an Orchid-house; also shelves 
near the roof for very small plants. You 
really require two houses at least in which to 
grow Orchids, or, rather, in order to providea 
resting-place for the plants after flowering. If 
you read back numbers of GARDENING ILLDS- 
TRATED you will find much valuable information 
regarding Orchids and Roses under glass. 





Malmaison Carnation leaves dis- 
eased (Constant Reader).—Your Malmaison 
Carnations are affected by the Carnation-rust 
(Helminthosporium echinulatum). Itis a fungoid 
growth that developes between the membranes 
of the leaves, and, when it has arrived at 
maturity, bursts the cuticle of the leaf and 
scatters around the coffee-coloured spores which 
have earned for it the title of rust. This 
powder is often carried to some distance, and 
affects all healthy leaves on which it may fall. 
It is a most destructive disease, and large 
collections have been so decimated by it that 
their culture has been abandoned by some 
growers. As the germ rests safely within the 
casing of the leaf until it is ready to burst and 
scatter destruction around, it is impossible to 
get at the seat of the mischief without 
destroying the leaf itself. The safest plan 
to pursue is to cut off and burn every leaf 
that shows symptoms of the disease. In 
badly infected plants this will probably. 
mean denuding them of almost all their leaves, | 
and, where this is the case, it is so seldom that. 
they recuperate sufficiently to be worth retain- 
ing that it will be a saving of time and trouble to. 
burn them. Some advocate painting the diseased 
leaves with sulphur mixed with water until it 
is of the consistency of thin paste, and leaving 
a thick coating over the affected spot ; but this, 
though it may modify the effect of the disease 
to a certain extent, does not arrest it entirely. 
Carnation-rust, as well as the less destructive — 
‘*spot” (Uredo dianthi), is more prevalent in 
low, damp situations than in naturally dry and. 
and airy sites. For this reason the greatest | 
care should be taken in watering throughout | 
the autumn and winter lest the soil in the pots | 
become over-moist, and a buoyant, though not | 
warm, atmosphere maintained if the plants are | 
to pass through the dark days of the year | 
free from disease. The ‘‘ rust,” though 60) 
fatal to the Malmaison varieties, rarely | 
attacks the smaller-leaved kinds, although | 
these may be grown alongside them. The) 
disease may be detected in a comparsillaa 
early stage by the grey blisters about the size | 
of a pin’s head on the upper sides of the leaves. | 
If a collection becomes badly infested it will | 
often be found the best way to burn the entire | 
batch and start afresh. In a high and airy} 
situation it will not seldom be found that Mal- | 
maisons can be cultivated with a minimum of 
trouble and without ever showing a trace of the 
disease, which may, in spite of the assiduous 
care of skilled cultivators, be ravaging the 
collections in the low-lying damp valley no 
more than a mile or two distant. 


Prunus sinensis fl.-pl.—This plant, 80 


Richardson. By bending down the 8 feet to| freely covered with its globular blossoms of | 
10 teet rods each eye will produce a bloom, and snowy whiteness, is among the best known of 


as soon as the flowers are developed these 


shoots | foreing shrubs for winter use. 


A few such 
(3 


are cut back to a dormant eye at the base, and plants are especially well suited for arranging 


the plants placed into a warm vinery, 
during the summer, they will make fine canes 
for another season’s supply. As to 


where, | among 


dark-leaved subjects in the conserva- 
tory, and, though leafless, are not unattracti 
when there are but few things to select from. 
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ORCHIDS. 


PHAIUS. 


Pernars the most remarkable feature connected 
‘with Orchids during the past few years is the 
reat number of beautiful hybrids obtained by 
artificial hybridisation. The subject of our 
illustration (Phaius Norman) undoubtedly is 
one of the best of hybrids thus obtained 
It was raised soveral years ago by Mr. 
Norman Cookson, of Wylam-on-Tyne, the| 
parents selected by him being the well-known 
P, Sanderianus and the rare P. tuberculosis, 
and when exhibited before the Orchid committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society in London 
last spring it was greatly admired by all the 
members present, who unanimously awarded it 
a first-class certificate. Amongst the large batch | 
of seedlings raised by Mr. Cookson from this 
eross several equally beautiful and distinct 
varieties have bloomed, the principal being 
P. Norman superbus, P. N. aureus, P. N. roseus, 
and P. N. delicatus, all of them being decided 
acquisitions to the great Orchid family. Phaius 
Gooksoni, named after its raiser, also P. Marthe, 
are splendid companions to the plant under 
our notice. All of the Phaius are well! 
worthy of cultivation, and the 
following varieties, if carefully hy- 
bridised, should bring forth progeny 
of equal loveliness to those already 
mentioned. P. grandifolius, P. 
Blumei, P. bicolor, P. Wallichi, 
P. maculatus, P. Hambloti, and 
P. assamicus. These species will 
also cross with the evergreen varie- 
ties of Calanthe, as C. veratrifolia, 
©. masuca, C. triloba, C. Domini- 
ana, etc., on which experiments 
should be made whenever possible, 
and doubtless by careful choice of 
| parents many more pretty and use- 
ful hybrid Paaius may be obtained. 
As regards culture, the plants should 
be repotted, if necessary, when 
new growth commences, using a 
compost of equal parts of yellow 
turfy loam, rough peat, and Sphag- 
num Moss, adding a moderate 
quantity of small crocks with the 
soil, also a little coarse silver-sand. 
Pot moderately firm, and leave 
sufficient space below the rim to 
facilitate’ watering, abundant sup- 
plies of which are necessary during 
_the growing season. The spikes 
spring up in conjunction with the 
young breaks, and when the flowers 
are fully developed they present a 
very noble appearance. All of the 
species and hybrids here enume- 
rated will grow freely in a warm, 
moist, shady corner of the ordinary 
plant stove. W., B. 








CATASETUMS. 


THERE are several beautiful Orchids 

| in this genus, the flowers partaking largely of the 
characters that have made the family so popular 
—that is, quaintness of form and structure with 
a delicate texture and handsome appearance. 
The genusis peculiar to Tropical America, many 
of the kinds occurring in Brazil, and although 
Many are easily enough grown, they require 
‘care to ensure freedom of flowering and a long) 
life under cultivation. Some of the larger 
growing kinds, such as C. macrocarpum or the 
nearly allied C. tridentatum, need only to be 

placed in a warm-house and they will grow like | 
weeds, but more trouble has to be taken with | 
the smaller growers generally. All may be 

“grown ina hot, moist house where the sun is 

allowed to enter rather freely until nearly mid- | 
day, and the blinds are only used when it is 

‘absolutely necessary to prevent injury to the 

‘foliage. The heat must be allowed to rise 

gradually in the mornings with air on, so that 

the leaves do not get hot all at once, plenty of 

moisture being ensured by plentifully sprinkling 

the stages and paths. When the foliage 

gets warm lower the blinds, but as early 

' as possible in the afternoon, or say about three 

' o'clock for span-roofed houses running north and 
gouth, take off all the air and syringe the plants 
somewhat heavily, damping every part of the 








house and rolling uptheshading. This creates a 


very quick, stimulating temperature, and 
growth under these conditions will be very 


|rapid. As the growths get ripened a little more 


sun may be allowed, but the temperature must 
be steadied a little by more air and less atmos- 
pheric moisture. Keep the root moisture going 
until the pseudo-bulbs have quite finished swell- 
ing, as any slackening at this time leads to 
shrivelling in the winter, and consequently 
weak growths in spring. In many cases the 
leaves will begin to turn colour soon afterwards, 
and then the water supply may be greatly 
reduced, the plants hung up or arranged on the 
stages in the full sun and the temperature 
sensibly diminished. Any that are pushing 
their flower-spikes may with advantage have a 
little more encouragement. During winter 
hardly any water need be given, especially to 
well-ripened plants, but the pseudo-bulbs must 
not be allowed to shrivel. Too little heat is 
not advisable, a night temperature of 60 degs. 
while at rest being quite low enough, though 
a slight drop on cold nights is preferable 
to pushing the fires and causing a stuffy atmos- 
phere. In early spring when the young 
growths are starting it is important that water 
be carefully applied and kept away from these 
tender shoots as much as possible. Even when 


A hybrid Orchid (Phaius Norman). 


further advanced, unless the weather is really 
bright, syringing must be very carefully under- 
taken, as the water sometimes collects in the 
heart of the shoots, to their detriment. There 
is no doubt that when the sun is shining on 
them on hot summer afternoons a thorough 
washing with tepid water from the syringe is 
very refreshing and of immense benefit to the 
plants. 

The treatment of the roots depends consider- 
ably upon the habit of the species, the weaker 
growers of course needing less in the way of 
compost than the larger. Three parts of good 
fibrous peat to one of Sphagnum Moss may be 
given, and where pots over 4 inches across are 
used a free addition of clean crocks and 
charcoal broken in rough lumps should be 
made. For the smaller sizes it will be found 
more coavenient to mix the peat and Moss an‘ 
to add a few suitable crocks as the potting 
proceeds. In each case let the drainage be 
perfect, for Catasetums abhor anything close or 
spongy about the roots, yet require a very 
liberal water supply when in full growth. The 
fleshy roots, too, are very easily injured by 
disturbance, and when the drainage is good and 
clear one may easily remove most of the 
compost and replace it with new without 
disturbing a single root. Before potting clear 
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every bit of old and sour material none the less, 
for if this is left the whole of the new compost 
soon gets into a bad state. Newly-imported 
plants are sometimes rather difficult to 
establish; they keep alive and look fairly 
sound, but it is often many months before 
either a new bit of root or growth makes its 
appearance. Nothing can be done to hurry 
them, and the best way to manage them after 
being thoroughly cleaned is to pot them up 
in clean crocks at first, surfacing these with 
a little Moss when the roots are well plumped 
up. When the growths appear, press a little 
compost around the plants and trim off neatly, 
almost entirely withholding water until the 
shoots begin to root. Ina proper atmosphere 
insects usually give little trouble, but when 
allowed to get dry red-spider often puts in an 
appearance. Thrips, too, like the young shoots, 
and soon cripple them if allowed their own way. 
For the latter, use the vaporising fumigator on 
two consecutive nights, and sponge the plants 
thoroughly afterwards. Clean, soft rain-water 
is the best thing to use, and is preferable to 
any other insecticide, though in really bad 
cases of thrips a little Tobacco-water may be 
used. The leaves, though hard-looking and 
not apt to be injured by sunlight, are, not with- 
standiog, easily spoiled by rubbing with an 
almost dry sponge, as sometimes practised by 
careless or ignorant cultivators. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PLANTING CLEMATISES AGAINST 
TREES. 


Woutp you kindly let me know through your 
pages whether I can plant Clematis Jackmani 
it the foot of a Mountain Ash, or a Silver 
Birch, so as to twine in among the branches? 
Will the roots of the trees not interfere with the 
Clematis? If they do not suceeed among trees, 
can I plant them in a rather shallow bed against 
a low rock, which on the top is covered with 
Grass? I should be grateful for any hints 
regarding Clematises.—ON YON BONNIE BANKS. 

* * Tf you wish to plant Clematis Jackmani 
at the foot of a Mountain Ash or Silver Birch, 
you must makesome preparation for it. It would 
be quite useless for you to dig a hole with a trowel 
or spade just large enough to receive the roots 
of the Clematis and expect it tosucceed. Ifyou 
wish it to make sufficiently vigorous growth to 
ascend into the tree and festoon the branches 
with purple, your best plan would be to exca- 
vate ahole, some 3 feet or 4 feet from the trunk, 
large enough to hold a 40-gallon paraffin cask, 
[hen get your cask, and, after knocking the 
head out, stand it on end and put a little straw 
in it, which should be set alight. The flames 
will soon catch the sides of the barrel, and when 
the fire has charred the surface to the depth of 
about an eighthof an inch it can be extinguished 
and the bottom of the barrel knocked out. The 
barrel is now ready to be placed in the hole, and 
should be sunk sufficiently deeply for the uppcr 
rimto be about an inch below the level of thesur- 
face soil. When it isin place the lower 6 inches 
may be filled with rough stones, partly to pro- 
vide drainage, and partly to deter the entry of 
the tree roots, which, however, it will not do 
for long. On the top of the stones some turves 
should be placed, Grass downwards, and the 
barrel then filled up with rich compost, in which 
the Clematis may then be planted. It would, 
perhaps, be wiser to put two plants in the 
barrel instead of one. This Clematis is a gross 
feeder, and when in strong growth will be 
benefited by liquid-manure, while copious 
waterings should be given pel tas the 
summer. An oak stake or iron rod should be 
fixed in the ground close to the plants, and 
secured to the trunk of the tree, and to this the 
shoots must be trained as they extend. Your 
object must be to promote the most vigorous 
growth, and to train this up the trunk and on 
to the lowest branch, whence it must be allowed 
‘o find its way outward into the light and sun. 
The usual method is to prune Clematis Jack- 
mani to within a foot of the ground every winter, 
but you must avoid this system, and only cut 
back a little of the growth on the branches. 
Che same Clematis would do well against the 
rock you mention, but the shallow bed should 
be deepened and made very rich. In this case 
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you should cut the plant down every winter. 
See last week’s number of GARDENING, in which 
the Clematises are described and illustrated. 





ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 


Many of the common Grasses have long been 
used in the arrangement of cut flowers, and very 
effective they are, for they give a lightness 
which cannot be produced by the use of any 
other material. Some of the Grasses are not 
only useful in a cut state, but are equally 
valuable as pot plants, and for both purposes 
they should be used much more extensively 
than they areat the present time. For ordinary 
decoration they are as effective as Palms and 
other choice stove plants. Some of the small 
growing sorts may also be used in preference to 
the small Ferns which have found so much 
favour during the last few years. Indeed, the 
leading florists use Grasses sometimes in prefer- 
ence to Ferns for some purposes. Io the 
arrangement of plants for effect it not unfre- 
quently happens that iadividuality is lost 
through crowding up valuable plants together ; 
whereas if plenty of fresh green dwarf plants were 
at hand to form a groundwork fewer valuable 
plants would be required, and those used would 
show off to greater advantage. Grasses are 
not only valuable as plants for groundwork, 
but some of the sorts are very elegant, and 
when grown under favourable conditions are 
very suitable for table decoration and other 
purposes where effect is considered before 
costly material. I know there are those who 
consider that Grasses are much too common 
to be worthy of notice, and would not think of 
giving them a place in any important decorative 
arrangement ; yet I cannot conceive a greater 
error, for it is undoubtedly a great gaia to be 
able to produce a pleasing effect at a little cost, 
besides which, the choicer plants, many of 
which are often greatly damaged by exposure, 
may remain to be admired in more congenial 
quarters, 

Although thse Grasses do not require a great 
amount of care and attention to grow them on 
into clean healthy specimens, they must have a 
fairly good position, and must not be allowed to 
suffer for want of water. All the Grasses like 
an open sunny position, and the hardier sorts 
may be grownin an intermediate temperature, 
where they will make longer leaves; and as it 
is the foliage which is of the most value in thore 
sorts recommended for pot culture, this is «f 
great importance. Except where otherwis: 
recommended, the Grasses should be potted in 
good, rich, leamy soil, and may be liberally 
supplied with manure-water as soon as they are 
well established. With the ex-:eption of the 
variegated varieties, all the most useful sorts 
should be obtained from seed, for although divi- 
sions may be easily made, they do not form such 
nice plants as seedlings dv. Those that are 
required to form compact specimens may be 
geown in clumps of several plants potted 
together. 

EULALIA JAPONICA VARIEGATA —This is one of 
the prettiest of the variegated Grasses, the long, 
narrow, gracefully recurved leaves being regu- 
larly striped with pure white. This makes a 
most effective table plant. Although quite 
hardy, it should be grown in a little warmth, 
when the variegation comes brighter and more 
distinct. In K. j. zebrina the variegation is 
very distinct, as instead of being along the 
leaves it is in the form of broad bands of 
creamy-white at regular intervals, both stems 
and leaves being marked in thesame way. The 
ordinary green form is also a desirable Grass, on 
account of the bright green graceful foliage; 
the inflorescence is also very attractive. This 
may be obtained from seed, but the variegated 
forms should be increased by division, the best 
time for dividing them being in the spring, just 
as they begin to start into growth. 


CAREX JAPONICA is a very pretty little Grass, 
with bright green foliage ; the leaves are narrow 
and grow erect, curving over at the points. It 
is very useful for small fancy pots or wherever 
small fine-foliaged plants are required. It is 
much used for mixing with early forced bulbs 
when they have not much of their own foliage 
It is also very pretty for vases. It is of very 
slender growth, and the leaves are more re- 
curved than in the above. Of the first-named 
the seed should be sown in the spring, and 


































during the summer the plants may be grown in 
a cold-pit, and if placed in a little warmth in 
the autumn they will make useful little plants 
for use during the winter. 

PANICUM SULCATUM. 
Grass, which grows very rapidly. It attains to 
about 2 feet in height and has rather broad re- 
curved leaves. For ordinary decoration this is 
as effective as Palms. 

PANICUM VARIEGATUM is a very tender Grass, 
and can only be used in the stove, except dur- 
ing the summer-time, when it will last fairly 
well in the greenhouse. This should be pro- 
peraved from cuttings and grown in light sandy 
soil. 

P. PLICATUM may also be recommended ; it is 
of rather more slender growth than the above. 








A beautiful Palm-like | 


tensively grown for market, is not nearly % 
often seen in private establishments as it de 
serves to be, for either as a small plant for table 
or as a large specimen itis very effective. Wher 
treated liberally it may be grown from 4 feet tc 
5 feet high. The variegated form is also veby 
elegant, but this should be grown in light, peaty 
soil, as when potted in rich compost it loses the 
beautiful variegation. 

IsoLEris GRACILIS.—As an edging this is one 
of the most valuable plants we have ; it should 
be grown in a warm temperature and must be 
well exposed to the light. This may be readily 
increased by division. It should be potted in 


| rich, loamy soil. 


Many of the annual Grasses may be grown in 





' pots and are very pretty when in flower, but it 





A graceful Grass—the Eulalia. 


PANICUM VIRGATUM, a hardy species, is when 
in flower a very handsome Grass. Ifsown inthe 
open ground it may be lifted and potted up, 
when it will be found very useful. 

PHALARIS ARUNDINACEA VARIEGATA, the 
common Ribbon Grass, may be cultivated in 
pots, and in early spring it is very pretty when 
grown under glass, but it should not have too 
much heat. There is a variety called elegant- 
issima which is, perhaps, the more desirable, 
being more slender and not so stiff in habit. 
This Grass may be taken up from the open 





ground and potted as it is wanted, and either 
as a pot plant or for cutting from it is very 
useful. 

DacTYLIS GLOMERATA ELEGANTISSIMA may 
also be treated in the same way, and as an 
edging it is very pretty. 

YPERUS ALTERNIFOLIUS.—This, though ex- 


is a little difficult to have them in good condi- 
tion just at the time they are most wanted. 


F. H. 


Herbaceous Peeonies not flowering | 
(Rud-alkus ).—These outdoors invariably take 
some time to become thoroughly established and 
attain perfection of size and floriferousness, even 
when every care is bestowed upon their plant- 
ing. The soil should be deep—2 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet is none too much—and very rich, Ponies 
being gross feeders. Plenty of well-rotted 
manure should be worked in, and leaf-mould | 
added if the soil is holding. The best time for 
planting herbaceous Ponies is during the | 
month of September, as their roots then get a 
god hold of the soil before the winter sets in. 
After planting they should receive a thorough | 
soaking of water to settle the soil well about the - 
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roots. Wehavegonesofarintothe most approved 

‘methods of culture in order that you may judge 
how far any variation from this on your part may 
have contributed to the failure of your plants to 
‘realise expectations. Much, however, depends 
on the size of the plants when procured. 
Specimens with one, two, or three crowns take 
far longer to develop than larger plants. Pro- 
viding that every attention is paid to the 
Ponies at the time of planting, and afterwards 
in the matter of mulching with well-rotted 
manure and waterings of liquid fertilisers when 
in growth, it often takes five years for speci- 
mens to reach the stage when they throw up 
from fifteen to twenty strong flower-crowned 
stems. You should endeavour to induce 
vigorous growth by malching and watering as 
advised, and should be careful never to let the 
‘roots lack moisture in dry weather. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 


‘Very useful flowers for high vases are the 
Lilies crOceum and davuricum; the former 
being the well-known Orange Lily so largely 
grown in some parts of Ireland, and the latter, 
of which there are several fine named kinds, 
resembles the Orange Lily yreatly in its manner 
of growth. The Davuricum Lilies are of various 
shades of scarlet and crimson, and of these In- 
‘comparable, which bears a large truss of fine 
flowers of a rich crimson hue, derives its name ; 
land erectum, which is scarlet, is also very 
good. The flower is carried on a stout stem 
about 24 feet high. Incomparable is not quite 
‘so high as this, but nearly so; and cto is 
Sappho, which is much the same in colour as 
erectum. Resembling these Lilies are those 
‘called Thunbergianum, which, like the 
dayuricum, are June and July flowering. There 
‘is a large group of these Thunbergianum Lilies, 
those named robustum, Wallacei, G. F. Wilson, 
‘Alice Wilson, and Beauty being of the same 
height as the Davuricum Lilies. The rest of 
the Thunbergianum Lilies, such as Crimson 
Beauty flore-pleno, sanguineum, Van Houttei, 
‘and armeniacum macranthum, grow from 1 foot 
to 1} feethigh. Plantedina light, well drained 
soil, these Lilies increase rapidly. They like 
plenty of manure, but, as is the case in all bulb 
planting, it should not be allowed to come in 
\direct contact with the bulb. A good top-dress- 
jing suits them well, the more so as the new 
bulbs form on the top of the old ones in these 
jLilies, and they therefore work upwards 
towards the surface of the soil. I plant mine 
‘Only about 2 inches deep to begin with, and I 
have always succeeded well with them. I 
think they do better in the light soil I have in 
tay present garden, than they did in the heavy 
damp soil of a former place; but they grew 
jquite well in that heavier soil, and they are so 
hardy I believe they will grow almost anywhere. 
if plant them about 9 inches apart to begin with, 
and in a few years they will be quite thick upon 
ithe ground if planted thus. Every bud will 
pen out in winter, and with a little care and 
bimming-off of the flowers which have faded 
lower down the stems they last as well any 
summer flower I know. 

| ANTHERICUMS, which in mild parts of Kngland 
Will prove perennial, last a long time in water, 
‘und as they bloom profusely they are useful 
especially where mixed effects are liked), and 
some of the shades are very handsome and 
‘fective ; but as I am personally not fond of 
them, I do not know much about them and 
‘heir manner of growth. They grow freely in 
the gardens at Tullymore Park in Co. Down, 
where I spent most of the summer this year, and 
luring July, August, and September I was 
vble to pick as many as I wantedofthem. The 
tarly-flowering hardy Chrysanthemums, in the 
‘ame way, are most useful for cutting, and they 
ire easy to manage, as they root as freely from 
mttingsasthe greenhouse varieties. But I do not 
‘reat mine like this, as by pulling apart the roots 
me gets dozens of young rooted plants, and as 
‘ize of bloom is not so desired as a profusion of 
t, I find the larger, more established roots the 
nore satisfactory of the two. These begin to 
jower in July, and continue todo so until cut 
lown by frost. 

) Sweet Peasare better adapted than any other 
ower I know for cutting, the shades of colour 
ding beautiful, and there are now so many 
of them, and most of them are just the 
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colours one likes most. If sown early, either 
under glass and planted out or out-of-doors, 
and if the flowers are closely picked and not 
permitted to go to seed, they give a profusion 
of bloom for many months. ‘They are one of 
the few flowers which seem to like being cut, 
but in cutting them, if a succession is required, 
only the flower-stalks must be cut, not the 
green shoots of the plants on which only buds 
or no buds are seen, Some people have a par- 
ticular fancy for having flowers with their own 
green foliage, and no doubt it is in excellent 
taste and a very pretty idea, but in the 
case of bulbs and also of Sweet Peas it 
means ruin to the plant. There are so 
many good kinds now, that it is almost 
difficult to curtail a list of them into half- 
a-dozen, or even a dozen named varieties; 
but I think that Captivation, which is a deep 
rosy shade of purple, and Dorothy Tennant, a 
much paler shade of rosy-mauve, are two which 
no one who had seen them would omit from 
their list. In separate vases on the same dinner- 
table, or placed near each other in a room, these 
two kinds make a charming colour effect, and 
harmonise most delightfully. Of the real 
salmon-pinks, Lady Penzance is quite one of 
the best, though Lady Mary Currie is even more 
beautiful, being a still fuller shade of the 
same beautiful rich salmon tint. At present 
Lady Mary Currie is new—and expensive; and 
anyone who wants a quantity of this coloured 
Sweet Pea, and who does not wish to spend 
much money, will find Lady Penzance the next 
best one of this colour. Venus, a very pale 
shade with a distinct salmon hue, blends admir- 
ably with either of these, and makes a lovely 
combination in the same way that Captivation 
and Dorothy Tennant do. Captain of the 
Blues and Emily Eckford, which are the bluest 
Sweet Peas I have seen, are both excellent, and 
I like. the effect when Countess of Padua 
and Lady Nina Balfour are placed in close 
proximity to them. Both these latter are 
lavender or _ pale _ heliotrope in colour, 
Lady Nina Balfour being the gayest of the two. 
Prince Edward of York, Mars, and Salopian 
are all brilliant red Sweet Peas, and Mr. 
Gladstone is a distinct pale pink, which goes 
well with any of these shades of red. Mrs. 
Eckford and Primrose are primrose-coloured 
Peas, and Mr. Sankey and Blanche Burpee are 
both excellent, large-flowered white kinds. I 
also grow Lovely, Prima Donna, Royal Rose, 
Lady Beaconsfield, Orange Prince, Splendour, 
and Boreatton, and there are many others I 
should grow if I had room for all the flowers I 
like and want. 


CARNATIONS last long in water, and are 
especially delightful to gather when they grow 
profusely and strongly, and one can afford to 
pick them with along stalk. But as Carnations 
do not succeed well with me I cannot say much 
about them ; not because I do not like them, 
but because they are another of the subjects I 
do not understand. An annual which I 
never omit having a bed of in my reserve 
garden, as well as masses of it near the 
windows of the house, is Nicotiana affinis. 
It lasts long in water, and though out-of- 
doors it closes its flowers in the day-time, 
they are always open in a shady part of a room 
inthe house; and it is not only exceedingly 
graceful with its long stalks and ivory-white 
blossoms, but during the evening hours it gives 
forth the most delicious scent of almost any 
flower that grows. In some gardens this is 
perennial and seeds itself freely, but where it is 
not so it is easy to grow by sowing the seeds 
under glass in February, either with or without 
much heat, and pricking the young seedlings off 
when large enough to handle, then will they be 
sturdy plants by May, when they can be planted 
out where they are to flower. A rather shady 
position suits them best (not under trees, but a 
north or east aspect, I mean), but they will 
grow and thrive in any open position; and 
although they prefer good treatment and soil, 
they will exist under adverse circumstances. 


MIGNONETTE 1s another annual one cannot be 
without, but it is so commonly grown that I 
really need not mentionit. The giant kindsare 
the most useful for gathering, I hnd, and there 
is an exceedingly pretty white-flowered variety 
which it is well to have as well. And both the 
Shirley and Iceland 


Poppies are very graceful in water, to say 





a i a a 


nothing of the great perennial Poppies bractea- 
tum and orientalis, which in high vases give 
great effect, and supply the touch of warm 
colour which is so much wanted in some 
rooms. Hon. Mrs. JOCELYN. 


THE POPPY ANEMONE. 


Few brighter pictures are to be seen on a sunny 
spring morning than a bed of the garden Wind- 
flower in full bloom. Beneath one’s gaze lies 
spread a mosaic of indescribable brilliancy, in 
which glowing vermilion is blended with deep 
Sebet rich crimson with hee lavender- 
lue, rose-pink melts to faintest flesh colour, and 
delightful gradations of all these tints are 
resent, while here and there a dead white 
lossom stands out from the sheet of vivid 
colour. Poppy Anemones have been greatly 
improved of late years, and there are now 
several strains that produce flowers fully 
6 inches in diameter. These variously-named 
strains are, by some amateurs, imagined to be 
distinct species of Anemone, but the very best 
of them is only our old friend the Poppy 
Anemone (A. coronaria) under another name. 
One of the best of these strains is the St. Brigid 
Anemone, which produces large and_ vividly- 
coloured flowers. In open winters the Poppy 
Anemones commence their flowering season at a 
very early date. During the present year, 
indeed, beds of these Anemones were in fair 
bloom during the month of January, in the 
south-west, while with each succeeding month 
until April had waned, the display became 
more brilliant. Valuable as these flowers are 
in the open garden, they merit attention as well 
on the score of being especially well adapted fur 
indoor decoration when picked in the bud state, 
or when freshly expanded. The effect of a 
bowl of these Anemones produced at such little 
cost, will, with their bright living colours and 
robust individuality, bring the spring and sun- 
shine into the sick room, even while winter still 
holds sway outside, bearing a message of 
lengthening days and of a summer that draws 
nearer with each succeeding sunrige to the list- 
less patient, distracting the thoughts from the 
ever-present bodily ailments, and awaking 
interests in the aspect of nature under the open 
skies—an interest which, however unsuspected, 
lies deep within the inner consciousness of the 
majority of mankind. 

The Pappy Anemones are s0 easily raised 
from seed that anyone possessing a garden may 
enjoy their beauty with but little trouble. The 
seed-bed should be of tolerably rich soil, not 
clayey, or of a close nature, but porous, so that 
moisture may readily percolate through the 
compost. The bed should be at least 1 foot 
6 inches in depth. The seed may be sown as 
soon as ripe. Before sowing it should be well 
mixed up with about four times its bulk of 
silver-sand until the seeds become entirely 
separated from each other and evenly distributed 
amongst the sand. The bed should be made 
quite firm previous to the sowing, and should 
at that time be fairly moist. The surface 
should be slightly stirred with a fork or rake, 
and the mingled seed and sand sprinkled thinly 
over the bed. After sowing, a thin coating of 
fine soil, not more than the twelfth of an inch 
in depth, should be spread over the bed. If the 
weather is sufficiently moist and cloudy to 
prevent the soil becoming dried up the seedlings 
should appear in about three weeks. If, how 
ever, dry and sunny weather supervene it is 
better to shade the bed in order to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture than to water, as this 
latter expedient, unlessmost carefully performed, 
will tend to disturb the seeds. From the time 
the seeds are sown the beds should never be 
allowed to become dry, except during frosty 
weather, for, although impatient of stagnant 
moisture, a dry and arid condition of the soil 
speedily checks the growth of the plants and 
prevents a satisfactory flowering period. In 
mild winters the seedlings grow continuously 
and bloom the following spring. As soon as 
they are large enough to handle they should be 
thinned out until the individual plants are 
from 5 inches to 6 inches apart. After they 
have died down they may be taken up and 
stored until October. 5. W.F. 





Increasing double Violets (Constané 
Reader).—During the late autumn the ground 
in which the Violet-runners are to be planted 
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in the spring, should be well worked-up and 


enriched. In some very heavy soils, however, 
it is found advisable, should the weather be wet 
and the ground therefore greasy, to delay the 
preparation until after the New Year. In 
April a top-dressing of leaf-mould, wood-ashes, 
and well-decayed hot-bed or Mushroom-bed 
manure should be given to the ground, and at 
the end of the month or early in May the run- 
ners should be planted in rows 12 inches apart, 
the individual plants being distant 10 inches 
from each other. Should the ground be dry at 
the time of planting a copious watering should 
be given to settle the runners in, and, when 
necessary during the summer, this should be 
repeated as often as needful. In dry sea- 
sons, like the last, it is impossible to keep the 
plants free from red-spider, unless free 
recourse is had to the watering- pot. Slight 
shading after planting, if the weather be hot 
and dry, is admissible until the plants have 
got a good hoid of the ground. Young 
Larch boughs, Blackthorn, or such like, 
the leafage of which is sparse at that time of 
the year, may be stuck into the soil among the 
plants, and will afford a certain amount of not 
too dense shade. A mulch of well-rotted 
manure in the month of June, and applications 
of liquid fertilizers through the summer and 
autumn, will be found beneficial in promoting 
vigorous growth, so that when the plants are 
lifted and transferred from the open ground to 
frames or pits at the end of September, they 
may be well set with flower-buds. Three weeks 
or so before they are lifted it is advisable to go 
round them with a spade, cutting off all the 
outlying roots. This will induce the formation 
of fresh rootlets, which will be ready to take 
hold of the new soil as soon as the 
plants are settled in their flowering quar- 
ters. As it is necessary that the whole 
strength of the plants should be concentrated in 
the nourishment of the crown, all runners form- 
ing on them while they are in the open ground 
should be cut off as soon as they can be handled. 
The position of the outdoor bed should not— 
except in the north—be one exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun the whole day. In 
the south of England a north- westerly exposure 
is, perhaps, the most desirable. As to soils, 
Violets do well in a sound loam, though light 
soils may be rendered suitable by the addition 
of leaf-mould and cow-manure, and heavy ones 
by being lightened by road-grit or old mortar. 
The frames or pits may be filled with long- 
manure, garden refuse, sticks, or any material 
allowing of free drainage. The compost, 
which is placed on the top of this 
foundation, should consist of fibrous loam, leaf- 
mould, and old hot-bed manure, or any rich 
and fairly porous mixture. The plants, which 
should be earefully lifted with a good ball of 
earth, should not be more than 8 inches from the 
glass when the soil has finally settled down. 
hey must be well watered when planted, and 
the lights should not be put on for three weeks 
or so, unless frosts or excessively heavy rains 
supervene, when they may be put on for tem- 
porary protection, but must be removed or 
opened wide as soon as the danger is past. 
Karly closing of the frames after planting is 
conducive to damping, which is one of the most 
fruitful sources of failure in this form of culture. 
When the lights are permanently replaced care 
must be taken to give all the air possible. 
Winter watering, except in pits, where hot- 
water pipes permit of the atmosphere 
being dried up and_ rendered buoyant, 
must be given with discretion, as, should 
the lights have to be kept closed for some 
days on account of severe frost after a 
liberal supply of water has been given, damping 
is almost certain to ensue. Liquid-manure 
thould be avoided while the Violets are in 
bloom, as the flowers become impregnated with 
its odour. Inthe month of March a top-dress- 
ing of light, rich soil should be given, into which 
tae runners, of which only those nearest the 
pareat plants should be retained, will quickly 
rvot. ‘These runners will be ready to be planted 
out, as already described, at the end of April. 
{t must be clearly understood that the whole 
secret of success in the frame culture of Violets 
l.e3 in the plants being assiduously attended to 
during their summer. growth in the open bed, 
though the best of plants may be ruined by 
improper treatment after they have been placed 
in the frames,—S. W. F, 








WINTERS FLOWERS. 
Tue FAIREST OF THE WEEK. 


As we were compelled to go to press very early 


on account of Christmas with the present 
number of GARDENING, we regret to have had 
to do so without being able to settle the fairest 
flowers of the week. We have, however, to 
thank our readers for sending many beautiful 
things, of which we will make due note in our 
next issue. 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprror of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampion- street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
m mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such a8 cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience ts gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


1971—Maltese chatties,—Can these porous earthen- 
ware pots, with Maiden-hair growing on them, be pro- 
cured in England ?—E. 8. R. 


1972—Begonia disease.—Your correspondent “.,” 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, for Dec. 10, page 618, mentions 
a Begonia disease. Would he kindly give us an account 
of it, and its probable cause and cure, and the sort of 
Begonias it attacks 7—W. X. 


To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are wmvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


1973—Book on chemistry (A Constant Reader).— 
We know of no such book. 

1974A—Keeping Dahlia-roots (R. S.).—A tempera- 
ture of 58 degs. is too high for Dahlia-roots during the 
winter. Can you not place them in a room or cellar from 
which frost is just excluded ? 


1975— Animal charcoal (Glamorgan) is obtained 
by calcining bones, It is used in sugar refining, and also 
as an absorbent and disinfectant. You would probably be 
able to procure it at the chemists, or possibly from a dealer 
in horticultural requisites. 

1976—Separating Daphnes (Heathen).—You may 
remove your Daphne now if the weather remains open, 
placing a mulch of light litter or Cocoa-nut-fibre round 
the roots, or you may wait until the spring. Sound loam, 
with a third part of peat or leaf-mould, and a fair addition 
of silver-sand is a good compost for this Daphne. 

1977—Planting Huonymuses (Heathen).—You 
may plant the Euonymus either in theautumn or the spring. 
It is not particular as to the nature of the soil, and will 
succeed in any ordinary garden staple. It is rather slow 
growing, but is dense in habit, and therefore valuable for 
forming permanent screens. 

1978—Pampas Grass in swampy places 
(Western).—This does well by the edge of pools where its 
roots can reach tlie water, but we should not advocate its 
being planted on the level ina spot where the ground 
remains permanently ina swampy condition. In such a 
site it would be wisest to plant on raised mounds, 


1979—Crinum capense starting early into 
growth (Constant Reader).—Cape bulbs often start into 
growth in the autumn or winter when first imported, as 
they would naturally do in their native habitat. You had 
better keep the Crinum just moist enough to prevent the 
leaves from shrivelling until the spring, when you can 
water more freely. 

1980—Linum “‘tigrinum ” (Floyer).—The plant 
you speak of as Linum tigrinum is probably Linum trigy- 
num, perhaps better known as Reinwardtia trigynum. _ It 
is a native of the mountainous districts of the East Indies, 
and was introduced into this country in 1779. It was at 
one time a good deal grown in greenhouses, but it is not 
generally cultivated in the present day. 

1981—_Old Fuchsia (Heathen).—The Fuchsia you 
describe is probably F. Riccartoni, which grows to a great 
size in the south-west of England, often attaining a height 
of 15 feet, with a stem as large round a3 a man’sleg. You 
must please yourself about cutting it down. If you leave 
it alone it should form a very large specimen in a few 
years, and if you cut it down it will throw up numerous 
shoots yearly. 

1982—Marie Louise Pear-tree (J. B.).—We can- 
not detect any evidence of disease on the tiny pieces of 
Pear-tree bark sent. If the stem be scratched by a cat or 
other animal, near the groune. as you think, no great 
harm is done; but still, if you fixed a piece of 2-inch wire 
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mesh round the stem, or tied some pieces of Furze or Heath, 
no harm would follow. Really we think your Pear-tree 
roots have gone down into poor subsoil, and the chie; 
remedy would be found in root pruning. Have a trench 
2 feet wide, opened fully 2 feet deep round the tree, about 
4 feet from the stem. Out off all roots clean, and b 
under and find, then sever any downward roots. Refill the 
trench, using some fresh soil, and place a mulch of long 
manure over the roots to wash in. 


1983—Green Moss for packing (A. B.).—Perhaps 
someone who can collect and sell you clean green Moss fit 
to employ in packing flowers to send by post, may see this 
note and write to that effect. If no one does, then you had 
better send the publisher a short advertisement stating 
your needs. There should be plenty of persons in varioug 
districts willing to send you what you need at reasonable 
cost. 


i 
1984—Making a garden (K.).—The hedge will not 
rob the border for some time. When it becomes high and 
thick you can dig a trench 5 feet deep between it and the 
border, thereby cutting off all the encroaching roots, 
filling it up again after the operation is completed. Thig 
will have to be done every year or so, and the border 
enriched if its occupants are not to suffer from the hedge 
in the future. 


1985—Scheme of colour (Miss S.).—It would be 
better in the case of an octagon garden to repeat the 
scheme of colour rather than to unduly enlarge the groups, 
though this advice would not necessarily hold good for all 
borders. According to your letter the plan which you haye 
copied fills not quite one-third of the garden to be planted. 
If the scheme you approve of is slightly enlarged, it can 
therefore be repeated thrice in the space you wish to fill. 


1986—Gladiolus Colvillei albus (R. S.).—You 
may surfave your bulbs of Gladiolus Oolvillei with a Cocoa- 
nut-fibre mulch. It will prevent their being injured 
should a severe frost occur. It will bea good plan to 
treat those planted in January in a similar manner. You 
might also mulch the Alstromerias with the same sub- 
stance, but we have known these bear a frost of 20 degs., 
when only planted 3 inches deep, without suffering the 
slightest injury. 

1987—Planting flowers (Shennington).—You may 
plant Anthericum Liliago, Dielytra spectabilis, Iris barbata, 
Hemerocallis in variety, and Lilium longiflorum at once if 
the weather remains open. It is as well to give a light 
mulching of loose litter or Cocoa-nut-fibre to prevent 
injury by severe frosts during the first winter before the 
roots have become established in the ground. The planting 
a eerie Brenchleyensis had better be delayed until 

arch, 


1988—Camellias out-of-doors in Ireland 
(Western).—Camellias are hardier than Laurels, and 
would, doubtless, do excellently with you. Any of the 
numerous varieties of Camellia japonica will suit your 
purpose. A mixture of peat and loam, with sufficient: 
silver-sand or grit t> keep it in a porous condition, is a suit-: 
able compost for their open air culture. In the south of 
England there are many huge specimens of the Camellia | 
growing unproteeted in the open. : | 


1989—Lime dressing (J. dA. S.).—All soils need 
lime at some time or other. But, as a rule, light soils need 
less than stiff ones. Still, a liberal dressing at the rate of 
1 bushel per 2 rods, or 80 bushels per acre, applied each 
three or four years, is not an over dressing. If the ground. 
be fallow, put on at once heaps of a bushel of fresh lime to 
each 2 rods, and cover over with soil. So treated it will 
soon slack, and then with the soil mixed it can be equally 
spread over the ground without creating much dust. Dig’ 
it in at once. | 


1990—Descriptions cf shrubs (S. J.).—Thuja. 
occidentalis (American Arbor-vitw) is of pyramidal habit, | 
The flattened branches droop at the tips ; colour brownish- 
green, browner in winter. Biota orientalis (Chinese Arbor- 
vite) more columnar than the preceding, denser growth, 
and brighter green. Both from 20 feet to 30 feet high. | 
Cupressus Lawsoniana, feathery branches, dark green, | 
leading shoot droops over like the Deodar; 20 feet to 
50 feet high. Thujopsis borealis (Cupressus nutkaénsis)’ 
differs from the last in the branchlets being fewer in| 
number, coarser, and of a paler green. 4 


1991—Aralia-leaves not opening (A. V. B.).—. 
We assume that your Aralia plants are rather dry at cH 
roots. We cannot judge from the sizes of the pots given 
whether they are over or under potted, but 6-inch and 
8-inch pots are rather small for such large-leaved plants. 

Turn one out of pot and see what is the condition of the 
roots. Perhaps they need more room as well as more’ 
moisture. Exposure to the sun did them no harm, bub 
probably they got far too root dry. Try standing eae 

plant in a bucket of water to well saturate the ball of 

roots, and do so through the winter—once a fortnight, if 
needed—then give the plants larger pots in March. J 


ae 

1992-Lady Downe’s Grape (J. H.).—Lady 
Downe’s is far from being a satisfactory Grape with good 
growers, and seldom isso with amateurs. That it does)! 
not do well with you is no matter for surprise. But as to 
working Black Hamburgh upon yours, is it wise to ha 
all of one variety only? As you haye some Black Ham- 
burgh, why not graft or inarch on to the Lady Downe’s | 
such a good, late, easy-grown variety as Black Alicante? | 
It isa late Grape for everybody, amateur or otherwi 
Still, if you prefer Black Hamburgh, then have that alone. 
The variety you gave would make a good stock for any 
other black Grapes. 

1993—Dressing wail-trees (HZ. W. L.).—One of 
the best dressings for Peach and other wall-trees given ab 
this time of the year is composed of caustic-soda, 1 lb., 
crude potash, 1 lb., both dissolved and mixed wi 
10 gallons of water. If more be wanted keep to the sau 
ratio. Syringe this on to the trees so as to make it P 
trate into the brickwork and into all the broken bark 
the trees. Do it now, then again a month later, but p 
in frosty weather. You may also, if you like, when 
trees are damp, literally smother them with fresh slack 
lime, and let it remain on for two or three days, then 
syringe and wash it off, repeating the dressing a | 
later. Even such an application does great good. ; 

_190t—Artificial-manures (4 Native).—No art 
cial-manure equals animal manure for manuring groun 
the latter contains much fibre that gradually decompo 
as well as plant foods in an active condition. But if] 
driven of necessity to use artificial-manure we advise you 
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50 obtain peowrbale in the form of bone-flour, potash in 
cainit, and sulphate of ammonia, nitrogen. These, if good 
and fully dissolved, should supply most plants’ needs 
Purchase these in an unmixed state from some manure 
merchant, and apply the two first at the rate (in equal 
arts) of 4 lb. per rod, strewing it over the ground, and 
digging it in at once, adding sulphate of ammonia as a 
top-dressing to hoe in, 2 Ib. per rod, after crops 
have made some growth. Use soot freely, also salt 
paringly, in hot weather. 

1995—Bad coloured Celeriac (WNotts).—Whilst 
we entirely understand the nature of the complaint you 
nake as to your Celeriac-roots being badly coloured, yet 
is it difficult to give you any satisfactory answer because 
we have no data in relation to soil or surroundings on 
which to base a reply. We, however, conclude that your 
oil is deficient in lime, and that a thorough dressing at 
jhe rate of 4 bushel, thoroughly slacked, to a rod of 
rround would do great good. In any case, next year, when 
you plant Celeriac, give a good dressing of lime and soot. 
some basic-slag dug in early in the spring (at the rate of 
} Ib. perrod), willcertainly do good to the crop. 


1996—Paradise-stock (A. Jones.).—As far as we are 
wware there is no known explanation of the name Paradise 
ig applied to this Apple-stock. Botanically it is Pyrus 
precox, or early, and is a native of Russia. A writer on 
ruits, more than 60 years ago, said that nothing was 
tnown as to this appellation. We assume that it may have 
een traditionally regarded in Russia as the Apple of 
Paradise—of course, a mere myth—or, to be more 
prosaic, it may have been introduced here from Russia 
»y someone named Paradise. There is about as much 
jense in calling the stock by that name as there is 
n ealli:g the Tuberous Artichoke ‘ Jerusalem,” seeing 
hat this root is a native of North America, and has not 
he least connection with Palestine. 


1997—Pruning Cherry-trees (V. Z.).—If you did 
0b bud your Cherry-stocks with Morellos until the autumn 
jflast year, you can hardly have done much in the matter 
if training yet. Of course, for planting against a wall 
hey must be fan-trained. We advise you to cut back to 
yithin 9 inches of the bud early in March, then three or 
four good shoots should result. Keep the lower ones on 
‘ach side tied out and down to sticks fixed in the ground, 
nd the upper shoot or shoots also severed. These latter 
hould be cut back hard the followirg winter to compel 
nore shoots to break, and thus by tying these down also 
rou gradually furnish the base of the tree, and can fill in 
he centre as the treeages. In about three years a perfect 
an-shaped tree will be formed. 


_ 1998—F'rost and Roses (Amateur ).—Only intense 
rost would do your Maréchal Niel and Mrs. Laing Roses 
larm ina greenhouse. If you want to accelerate blooming 
rou may on cold nights usean oil-stove to help exclude 
sold, but should the stove take to emitting foul vapours, 
he foliage may be greatly injured, and more harm than 
ood done. So long as the weather remains as it is, and 
he wood of your Roses is pretty hard, no harm whatever 
fan result. Artificial-heat with Roses often breeds aphis 
-indeed, these insect pests come freely enough in a cool- 
1ouse on Roses, and frequent fumigatings with Tobacco 
moke are needful to keep them down. You will do well 
io leave the pruning of your Roses until early in February, 
8 growth will then soon follow. 


_ 1999—Chrysanthemum papers (R. W. M. Wors- 
tell). You can obtain the Nord Horticole direct from the 
publisher, M. Henry Duval, 19, Rue de Pas, Lille (Nord), 
‘france, on payment by money order of the subscription, 
which is 5s. per ann. It is a monthly publication, and 
‘renerally appears about the 12th of the month. The other 
yublication you refer to, Le Chryswntheme, is the official 
gan of the French National Chrysanthemum Society, 
ind, we believe, is only supplied to members. The best way 
0 secure it is to forward a P.O.O. for 4s. to Mr. Ph. 
Riviore, 16, Rue d’Algerie, Lyons, France, and ask him to 
)ropose you as a member of the society. This journal 
\ppears at irregular intervals, there having been seven 
yumbers issued this year up to the present. 


200—Watering Vine border (8. C.).—If your 
Vines have roots both inside and outside, just examine the 
tondition of the soil in both borders and compare them. 
Yature has well moistened the soil outside, even when 
ines or anything else are at rest, and you should treat 
jour inside border to an equally liberalsupply. If, asyou 
lay, the soil is dust dry, then bad must it be for the roots. 
We advise you to give the border a good soaking once a 
veek until you find the soil is quite moist, but not water- 
ogged to the bottom. Even an occasional watering with 
veak liquid-manure will do good now, as where roots are 
jm moist soil they are active all the winter. Make the 
‘ondition of the outside soil your guide in respect of the 
}ondition of the inside borders. 


2001I—Auricula box (Catford).—The proper dimen- 
fions of a box to convey Auriculas in pots to a show may 
'@ easily specified, but still should be to some extent 
jletermined by the sizes of the pots, which you do not give. 
(Sut assuming that your pots are 48’s, or what is known as 
‘inch, you would need your box to be either 12 inches 
vide inside, and 36 inches long, or 18 inches wide by 
4 inches, and 12 inches deep. By having such dimensions 
fou should have ample room to use Moss between the 
ots, and thus to make them very secure for travelling. 
(he lid or door to the box should be on one side, and made 
io hang to the top with small hinges, so that when open it 
vill throw right back on to the top. The bottom, when 
‘losed, should be secured by bolts ora smalllock. <A stout 
\trap should clasp the box for carrying. 
20022—Arums not flowering (Grifin).—It is odd 
vhat with so many thousands of robust Callas in pots as 
ou have so few should bloom. Many of them will pro- 
‘bly do so yetas there isample time. Ifthe plants really 
_ ll not do so, we can but conclude that you have 
snured too liberally, and that has led to the production 
gross leaves and soft hearts and stems, rather than hard 
_ ms which produce flowers best. Blood-manures are 
ary coarse nitrogenous foods, and seldom beneficial to 
\aything. They are rarely used ; indeed, if the Arums be 
otted into good turfy-loam chiefly, they want but very 
hoderate feeding ; but in the winter gentle warmth and 
\denty of water. Strong manures sometimes kill roots. 
| 2003—Useless Cherry-tree (ft. H. S.).- You must 
jfait until early in April, then have the branches which 
orm the head of your seedling Cherry-tree cut clean off 





with a sharp saw, about 12 inches from the main stem. Or 
if these be small, then cut the head clean off just under 
the fork. In doing these be careful that the bark be not 
torn. Then you should have some stout shoots of some 
good Cherry, such as May Duke or Kentish Bigarreau, got 
so s00n as you can, and let the bottom ends be placed in 
the ground about 4 inches under a north wall. That will 
keep them dormant. When made as grafts these should 
be about 6 inches long. If your stem or stems be 2 inches 
over, put in two grafts, one on each side. If more, putin 
three or four grafts to a stem. This work should be done 
directly the tree is beheaded, and by some capable person. 


200i—Azaleas and Carnations (Hugo).—The 
securing of flower-buds on pot Azaleas annually is 
dependent upon the nature of the shoots, which break out 
when the bloom is open or over. If these be not strong, 
buds will not be produced. This is especially the case 
with the mollis varieties. It is a good plan to plant them 
out in rich, peaty soil so soon as the bloom is over, as the 
shoots are then stronger. No doubt it is best to have 
enough plants to enable one set to havea year unbloomed 
for the purpose of making strong wood and buds for the 
next. You will have to treat forced Lilies in that way. 
With respect to Malmaison Carnations layered into Moss, 
in potting we should have remoyed as much of the Moss 
as possible before doing so, as when the Moss decays it 
will leave the soil very hollow. As to time of blooming 
el depends on heat, but naturally they should bloom in 

une. 


2005—Manure dressings (R. S.).—Mint-beds invari- 
ably benefit from having a thin dressing of quite short 
manure laid over them. Old hot-bed or Mushroom-bed 
manure is commonly used, but whatever is thus employed 
should be quite short. If all the same the bed shows 
evidence of decay, take off some of the strongest young 
shoots. When 2 inches high put them into pots or pans 
filled with sandy soil. As cuttings root them in gentle 
warmth, and then when hardened plant out 6 inches apart 
in well-prepared soil that has been manured. This may 
be done in the spring. The value of charcoal as manure is 
very uncertain. It is seldom so employed because it is 
comparatively insoluble. It is used when in a broken state 
as drainage, and has a sweetening tendency in water. 
Still, whilst its value is uncertain, you may well test by 
applying a bushel of it per rod to soil. Have it broken up 
quite fine before applying it, and test it against cropping 
without charcoal. Dig in at once. 

2006—-A new edible tuber (Thirza).—Although 
the tubers of the Oxalis crenata are being again introduced 
to public notice as edible roots, really the plant has been 
known and grown here for many years, having been 
introduced from Lima in 1829. The leaves are three-lobed, 
the flowers yellow, and the average height of the plants 
about 23 feet. The tubers are from 14 inchesto 2 inches 
long, and rounded, white when lifted, but by exposure 
becoming reddish. As the plant is a native of a semi- 
tropical country it is of course tender, and therefore it is 
wise to set the tubers into 5-inch pots singly, filled with 
soil, about the middle of April. By the end of May strong 
plants are formed for planting out 20 inches apart in rows 
on awarm border. Some earth may be drawn to them 
when well established. Tubers are produced in great 
abundance. They should be, when taken up for use, well 
cleansed, gently boiled with some salt, then have the 
water poured off and dried, then briefly fried in butter to 
render them brown and crisp. 


2007-W ashing wall-trees ( [sabel).—The washing 
of wall-trees isa matter to be determined by their needs. 
Just now, should any be infested with Moss or other 
parasitical growth, take advantage of dampness and 
smother the trees with fresh-slacked lime, letting it 
remain for a week ; then with a strong syringe or garden- 
engine well wash the lime off. If the trees be infested 
with scale or American-blight, or any other insect pest, 
properly prune them and burn the prunings, then syringe 
gently with a solution of soft-soap (4 Ib.), caustic- 
soda (1 lb.), and commercial potash (21b.), all well dissolved 
in hot water, adding 20 gallons of water. Strongly forced 
washing with clean water in the summer do both foliage 
and roots great good. If, when wall-trees are in bloom, 
a broad board be secured to the top of the wall, so that it 
projects over the tree 7 inches or 8 inches, and to it be 
fixed on hooks fish-netting, double thickness, hanging over 
poles laid to project 2 feet from the wallat bottom, such 
netting should greatly help to protect the bloom from frost. 
Thicker covering would have to be removed during the 
day. 

2008—Stocks and pruning Apple-trees 
(Builder ).—Crab-stocks for Apple-trees are best for those 
that it is purposed to form into standards and to endure 
for many years. They are also best for any very slowly 
growing varieties that need extra root strength to enable 
them to grow well. Still, these are few. Asa rule, 
espalier or horizontal trained trees are best on the Crab- 
stock, although these occasionally benefit from root 
pruning. The Paradise-stock is better for dwarf or bush- 
trees, and especially in such form for all moderate or strong 
growers, as on such stock the growth is materially 
reduced, whilst the Crab-stock has stout, long, woody 
roots that go deep and wide. The Paradise has in great 
quantity smaller fibrous-roots that run closer home and 
nearer the surface. Hence, when the trees need help in 
cropping they can be fed from the surface with manure. 
Strong growing standard-trees should be planted from 
20 feet to 25 feet apart ; lesser robust growers, standards 
or half-standard, 15 feet; and bush-trees, 12 feet apart. 
Strong growers are Warner’s King, Blenheim Pippin, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Mire de Menage, and others. Closer 
growers are Manx Codlin, Duchess of Oldenburg, Stirling 
Jastle, Lane’s Prince Albert, and others. With respect to 
an article on Apple-tree pruning, that shall have attention. 
Still, even with illustrations, it is very difficult to convey 
to the learner what is desired. 


2009—Improper Vine border (H. C.).—Your 
Vine border suffers from the cement bottom—a foolish 
arrangement, as you see in your case it holds water that 
otherwise would percolate away, and thus would not sour 
the soil. If you could do so, it would be wise to lift the 
Vine-roots, tie them up in mats, throw out all the soil, 
then break up and smash to pieces the cement floor, 
lettingit remain. Then to make a proper border get good 
turfy-loam, if you can, from an old pasture, and to a cart- 
load add a similar quantity of soil from the vegetable 
garden, adding to each two cartloads a barrowful of old 


mortar-rubbish, also of wood-ashes, a bushel of soot, anc 
4 bushel of fine crushed bones. Mix that well, and remake 
the border, putting coarse turfy pieces at the bottom and 
the soil on top. Make up and tread fairly firm to within 
6 inches of the top, then replant the Vine-roots very care- 
fully, spreading them out evenly, and then covering with 
some of the finest soil first, and with about 4 inches in 
all. If you cannot do all at once then do the inside 
border first, and the outside another year. So far, what 
you have done is good, but we fear the soil has been so 
soured that shanking will continue. Of course, good fresh 
loam, little or much, if even only for surfacing the border, 
is better than nothing. You should have from six to seven 
rods up a house 20 feet long. Three feet apart isa very 
good average width. You could soon carry up additional 
rods from the present Vines. When your Vines cover the 
roof, and Peach-trees on the back wall do not fruit, you 
may either let them stop, or plant Roses to cover the 
wall. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No move 
than six specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—Z. I. M.—The Orchid sent for 
name is probably an Oncidium. There being so many 
varieties very alike to each other, it is difficult to distin- 
guish them without a proper herbarium of dried flowers, 
Without doubt, if you send fresh flowers to the Director of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, he will be pleased to name them 
for you, and then we should be better able to give you the 
proper cultural details——H.. Green and E. Morley.—We 
are sorry to disappoint, but itis necessary, unless a plant 
has very marked character, to send it in flower. 
We must ask you to do this in the present case, and then 
we shall be pleased to assist you.— Conifer.—Monterey 
Cypress (Cupressus macrocarpa).——J ack.—1,. Cupressus 
pisifera plumosa; 2 and6, Variety of Yew (Taxus baccata) ; 
3and 4, Vars. of Norway Spruce (Picea excelsa) ; 5, Scotch 
Pine (Pinus sylvestris); 7, Juniperus rigida. It is impos- 
sible to tell the variety of 2, 3,4, and 6 from twigs.—— 
Piper.—1, Variegated Cocksfoot Grass (Dactylis glomerata 
variegata); 2, Isolepis gracilis; 3, Next week; 4, Next 
week; 5, Pilea muscosa; 6, Selaginella Mertensi.—— 
H. T. Cooper.—Leycesteria formosa. 


Names of fruits.—Constant Reader.—Easter 
Beurré; Winter Nelis.——-Wm. Burley.—1, Lady 
Henniker ; 2, Waltham Abbey Seedling.——F. Delbidge. 
—1, Emperor Alexander; 2, Striped Beaufin; 3, Belle 
Pontois; 4, Hoary Morning; 5, Cider, not recognised; 
6, Swan’s-egg Pear.——W. Roberts.—The large greenish 
Pear is Catillac ; the other was rotten. 





National Amateur Gardeners’ 
Association.—Ono Thursday, 15th inst., a 
company of about 150 members and their friends 
assembled for the eighth annual dinner of the 
Amateur Gardeners’ Association, Mr. T. W. 
Sanders, the president, occupying the chair. 
The list of toasts was commendably brief, 
and although the dinner commenced at 7.30 
o’clock, the proceedings did not close until a late 
hour. After the usual loyal toast had been 
given, the chairman spoke of the progress the 
association was making, ably controlled by the 
officers and committee. Mr. H. A. Needs 
(Treasurer) and Mr. Leonard Brown (Hon. 
Secretary) responded, the latter stating that 
considerably over 200 new members had joined 
during the present year. Mr. D. B. Crane 
(deputy-chairman) proposed our professional 
friends, eulogising the services the trade in 
particular had rendered the association 
since its inception by offering prizes and 
championship trophies, by giving lectures, and 
receiving members on Saturday afternoons 
at their different establishments. Mr. H. J. 
Jones and Mr. R. Fife responded, the former 
stating that the association was commenced in 
his nursery one day years ago, and he also 
offered a piece of plate, value eight to ten 
guineas, in the place of the one which they were 
losing that night. Mr. C. Harman Payne gave 
‘*The Press,” Mr. George Gordon replying. 
Other toasts to ‘‘The Chairman” and ‘‘ Our 
Guests,” the latter by Mr. Percy Waterer, were 
well received. During the evening the cham- 
pionship trophies were aivarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors, the chief of whom were 
Messrs. H. A. Needs, H. M. Vokes, J. W. 
Jones, D. B. Crane, G. W. Cook, and others. 
An excellent musical programme was provided. 





LAW, 


Improvements by tenant of private 
garden.—I took a shooting upon a yearly 
tenancy which expires on the Ist of February 
next, as the estate has been sold. 1 have 
improved the garden by taking up and replant- 
ing some old Roses and by replacing old borders 
by new ones. I have a lot of pots and a lot of 
Ferns in the hot-houses. Can I claim compen- 
sation for these matters on quitting? Or can I 
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remove them? ‘The improvements were effected 
without the consent of the landlord.—Rosxz 
]’ANCIER. 

*.* Your tenancy includes a garden, etc., 
as well as sporting rights. On the expiration 
of a tenancy you cannot claim compensation for 
any of the matters named, and you cannot 
remove the Roses and the borders you have 
planted ; but you may remove the pots and the 
Ferns and the other matters you have placed in 
the hot-houses, for these are not affixed to the 
freehold. This answer is believed to be cor- 
rect, but we do not profess any knowledge of 
Scotch law.—K. C. T. 

Market garden held on _ verbal 
agreement.—On April 220d, 1896, I took, on 
a verbal agreement, at an annual rental, payable 
quarterly, 14 acres fruit garden, part of 
which was planted with vegetable crops and 
was taken over by me at a valuation. March 
Y5Sth, 1898, Ireceived twelve months’ notice to 
quit. Can I claim under the Act for Straw- 
berry-plants and Rhubarb-crowns planted since 
nutice was received? This ground has been 
cultivated as a market garden for a century or 
mo1re.—F’. P. 

*.“ Under the circumstances named—that 
the holding has been cultivated as a market 
garden for a century—you would have been 
entitled to compensation under the Market 
Gardeners’ Compensation Act had your tenancy 
commenced prior to January Ist, 1896; but the 
Act does not apply to tenancies commencing 
after December 31st, 1895, except it has been 
agreed in writing that the holding should be let 
or treated as a market garden. Youcan, there- 
fore, claim no compensation under the Act of 
1895, and you are entitled to a valuation for 
those matters for which you paid by valuation 
on entry, and for those matters only. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should expect you 
would pay for such matters (as those you men- 
tion) on entry, and so would be entitled to 
payment for similar matters on quitting.— 


KO JF. 
POULTRY, 


Fowls not laying (C. A. S. J/.).—There 
is no universal remedy for Fowls not laying at 
this time of year, because the circumstances 
under which they are kept, their feeding and 
breeding, and their ages differ so widely. 
Speaking generally, I am doubtful whether a 
hen which has laid well throughout the summer 
can be made to lay in the autumn and winter 
by any system of management whatever. She 
has deserved a rest, and as soon as this begins 
the strain of moulting comes upon her, and 
probably in most cases her rest is prolonged for 
at least a quarter of a year. Pullets in their 
first year are different. Ifhatched in Marchand 
April and fairly well treated during the summer 
they willlay freely from October onwards, always 
supposing the conditions under which they are 
keptarefavourable to winter egg-production. The 
drawbacks such birds have to contend with are 
wet weather, low temperatures, unsuitable 
feeding, defective housing, and, above all, bad 
breeding. A hen not well bred for laying will 
never make a good winter-layer. A pullet 
adapted for summer-laying will rarely lay well 
in average winters. Pullets accustomed to get 
wet backs, or to roost in draughty houses, or to 





The Gardens illustrated in this week’s CountTRY LIFE are 
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FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND the pan, close the lid, and set the pan on the 
FIELD. hot part of the stove for twenty-five minutes 


Give the Artichokes a stir during this time te 


; see that they do not burn. Put all into a hot 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. dish and serve with any kind of meat. | 


(In Repty to ‘‘ Torquay.”) ARTICHOKE CuiPs.—After taking off the peel, 

THE Jerusalem Artichoke is an excellent winter | dry the Artichokes and peel them again on toa 
vegetable, and can be used in many different | clean cloth. Make a frying-pan, quite half full. 
ways in soup, braized, fried in chips, stewed, | of dripping, smoking hot. Put in the white 
etc. peelings of Artichokes and fry them until crisp, 
For soup, wash and peel eight Artichokes, | turning them well about with a fork, and keep- 
two Onions, one head of Celery, a few sprigs of | ing the fat at boiling point allthe time. Drain 
Lemon Thyme and Marjoram. Put them in| off the fat, and put the chips to drain on a piece 
just enough water to cover them, witha rasher | of white paper, keeping them hot in the oven or 
of bacon, and let them boil until tender; mix a|on the rack over the kitchen. Use for roast. 
tablespoonful of flour with enough cold milk to | game or meat. BF 


make it a smooth batter. Pour this into the| ee 
boiling vegetables. Stir well, boil five minutes, ) 


then pass the soup through a fine sieve. Wash | NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


the saucepan, pour back the soup with a half-a- | 
pint of milk, a pat of butter, a little cream, 











pepper and salt to taste. Boil up and serve) M™ We are, in future, compelled to go to 


with some nicely-fried inch squares of bread. press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
BraizeD ARTICHOKES.—Wash and peel the|if advertisers will, therefore, send their 


Artichokes, having them either round or any | advertisements as early in the week as. 
shape you fancy. Melt a piece of butter ina! possible, as no advertisement intended for 
saucepan the size of a Walnut; when frizzling | the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
put in the Artichokes, set the pan on the stove, | stopped, unless the instructions are received 
and turn them round and round until they are| by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
browned all over. Slice a Spanish Onion into} of the week preceding the date of issue. 








“COUNTRY LIFE.” 


The Journal for all interested in Country Life and Country Pursuits. 


Tue Dairy Mat says: | 

It is a real pleasure to turn over these beautifully | 

illustrated pages. The series of pictures of country | 

Weekly homes, and society, and theatrical portraits are most 

- ‘ interesting; while the various papers and notes on 
Price, 6d. 


sports and country pursuits, on the management of 
By Post, 62d. 


domestic animals, and on other matters relative to the 
comforts and pleasures of life in the country, are always 
fully up to date, and admirably. edited. . 


THE SPORTSMAN says : 
‘Country Life” is excellent, the plates being | 
really beautiful. | 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. 





Sutton Place, Guildford. 
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GL AZ I N e TERRA-COTTA. PORTABLE FOR COAL. 

ROBERTS'S (IMPROVED) PATENT. For CREENHOUSES, 
Bedrooms, or almost any purpose. Pure and ample heat 
For Roofs, Skylights, and | 22<&hoursforabout 4d. without attention. Pamphlets, 











Horticultural Work. Drawings, and Testimonialssent. Indaily usea‘ Patentee’s, 

- ; THOMAS ROBERTS, * 
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winser-time of fat-forming foods, such as 
Indian- meal, as I thought it possible 
that it would indirectly increase the egg- 
prceduction by raising the bodily temperature of 
tie Fowl. I think this is a mistake. Fat 
formers lead to the formation of internal fat, 
and this really checks laying or causes the pro- 
duction of soft-shelled eggs. I believe the true 
secret of winter eggs is feeding on nitrogenous 
foods rather than those rich in fat formers, and 
meat in some form must be given freely. Of 
course, other conditions must be good. I 
would, therefore, recommend you to dispense 
with the use of Indian Corn, and in the morning 
aid to the Barley-meal some sharps and meat 
scraps, whilst in the afternoon Buckwheat 
should be fed. I am sorry your query has not 
Seen answered so promptly as might have been 
expected.—DovLTING. 
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ROSES. 


ROSES ON IRON AND WIRE SUPPORTS. 


THERE still seems a great difference of opinion 
among rosarians respecting the evil effects of 
growing Roses upon iron or galvanised wire 
supports. Although many leading Rose growers 
do not advise this means of supporting and 


forming arches for Roses to grow upon, and 
point to the effect frost has upon plants grown 
close to and upon such materials, I still fail to 
see that they do worse upon iron than upon 
wooden supports. My neighbour has a screen 
of Roses at the bottom of his garden, designed 
to hide a bare wall on the adjoining premises. 
One part of this is composed of wood in the 
form of lattice-work, and the remainder of 
galvanised wire stretched from pole to pole. I 
have taken especial note of this lot of Roses, 
and not once have the plants growing on the 
wires been more affected by frost than those on 
the lattice-work. ‘The very brown and frosted 
appearance that Roses often have when growing 
over any supports seems to me to be quite 
as general when cultivated over iron as wood. 
Lalso notice it upon wall trees that had no iron 
or wires near them ; but this is always when 
the plants are growing in an exposed situation 
'—such, for instance, as where keen winds from 
the north or east can gain direct access to 
them. When Roses are trained over arches 
they are far more exposed to frost and wind. 
It is also the general rule to plant them in this 
form to break the flat appearance of some open 
piece of ground. 

My experience points to frost and keen winds 
as being the main cause of the Roses failing 
upon such supports. If it were from any other 
cause, why are they not always affected? When 
plants are grown upon iron or wire supports in a 
sheltered situation I have never known them to 
be affected similarly to those growing in exposed 
positions, while at the same time plants upon 
wooden supports and in the exposed situation 
have been equally as much affected as their 
neighbours growing upon iron or any other 
metal. Even Roses that have no support and 
are growing in the same position as those on iron 
are similarly affected. I think the real reason 
lies in the greater exposure to frosty winds and 
‘to the sudden thawing of the wood when the 
sun peeps through for an hour or two. 





IMPROVEMENTS AMONG HYBRID 
PERPETUALS. 


THERE is an impression that the Hybrid Per- 
petuals are played out so far as novelties are 
concerned. It is true our Continental friends 
have sent us nothing lately of any particular 
|'merit, but this only proves that they are wide 
‘awake to the popular taste. It does not follow, 
however, that because Continental raisers have 
not given their attention to the production of 
such Roses nothing further remains to be gained 
among the Hybrid Perpetuals. The point is, 
what do we require, or what should we term 
‘desirable improvements? I think all exhibi- 
) tors will agree that there are very few Roses of 
| the splendid deep-petalled form of Mme. Marie 


| 
| 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 
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Verdier. We should welcome this type in all 
colours. Flowers with the depth and form 
of petal of this fine Rose would be most 
valuable to the exhibitor; more so if vigorous 
constitution were also added. Then take white 
H.P. Roses. We really have not a show Rose 
among the H.P.’s that can be said to be pure 
white. Until we obtain such an one with the 
form of A. K. Williams or Alfred Colomb it 
must be admitted that the raiser’s work remains 
unfinished. For my part i do not consider it 
impossible or improbable that such Roses will 
eventually be secured. One might have thought 
that we had an ample supply of pink Roses 
until the advent of Mrs. John Laing, but as 
soon as this Rose appeared, then all others of 
its colour were quite eclipsed. So it would be 
with crimsons, scarlets, whites, and very dark 
shades. What I object to is the introduction 
of Roses totally void of perfume. If they 
appear in the most beautiful colours and 
forms, and fragrance be wanting, then are they 
deficient of the greatest charm of the Rose. 
The novices, who greatly outnumber the exhibi- 
tors, care nothing for such Roses. They see 
them at exhibitions and are attracted by their 
false dressing, but they quickly discard them 
for the free-flowering, sweet-scented Roses. I 
really believe we must gradually eliminate the 
Victor Verdier race from our collections to 
make room for others that have all the good 
points of this fine Rose minus its scentless 
characteristic. Good autumnal Hybrid Per- 
petuals of a brilliant colour are much needed. 
Let raisers strive to improve this grand class on 
the lines indicated above, then we shall be 
doing something to still further popularise a 
type of Rose that is so easily propagated, and 
that has done so much to engender a love for 
this popular flower. Ee 





Some recent climbirg sports among 
Tea and Hybrid Tea Roses.—It is rather 
early to pass judgment upon these, but if they 
turn out to be thoroughly fixed sports their 
value will be very considerable. The Roses I 
allude to are climbing forms of Bridesmaid, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, The Meteor, Rubens, 
and Souvenir de Wootton. We really requirea 
pink climber of the refined character of such a 
Rose as Bridesmaid. I have seen that grand 
old Rose Souvenir d’un Ami, also President, 
covering quite a large wall space, but the growth 
was not equal to such Roses as Climbing Perle 
des Jardins or Climbing Niphetos. Therefore, 
really fixed climbing sports of Bridesmaid and 
the others named will be most valuable acquisi- 
tions. It is very singular that a climbing 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria was announced last 
season in Great Britain, and this year another one 
appears in the United States under the name of 
Mrs. R. Peary. This is said to make shoots 
10 feet to 15 feet long in one season. The great 
advantage of climbing forms of these Roses lies in 
their capability to yield large quantities of 
blossom. Climbing Meteor will be most 
valuable for a house where a night temperature 
of 60 degs. is maintained, for this Rose requires 
strong heat to bring it out to perfection; then 
its A. K. Williams-like blossoms are very 
lovely, and appear doubly so in the winter 
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months. I do not expect it to prove of much 
value with us for outdoor culture. Climbing 
Rubens will perhaps eclipse the old favourite 
Climbing Devoniensis for indoor work, for this 
latter sweetly-fragrant Rose is none too free 
flowering under glass. It really requires a 
large amount of space and little or no pruning, 
and these conditions are net always practicable 
in ordinary greenhouses. Climbing Souvenir 
de Wootton must be very effective when well 
established, for the dwarf form is a profuse 
bloomer, albeit the colour is not one that 
commends itself to all.—P. 


Rose Francisca Kruger (Tea).—It may 
be said that all Tea Roses are beautiful under 
glass, but, granted that this is so, some few 
varieties are exceptionally so, and this most 
certainly applies to the above fine introduction 
of M. Nabonnand. It requires to be well 
thinned of its small growths, retaining a few 
strong well-ripened shoots, then really grand 
flowers may be had of a coppery-yellow colour, 
with a pretty peach shading. ‘The blossoms are 
large when thus thinned and of exquisite form. 
Like most of M. Nabonnand’s introductions, 
vigorous constitution is its strong point, this 
rendering it an excellent garden Rose either for 
beds, for low walls, or for standards. 


Rose Crimson Rambler.—This has now 
become a general favourite with our London 
florists. One of its greatest recommendations 
is that the flowers lastsowell. Under the most 
adverse conditions the blooms will last quite a 
week, and with good treatment and genial sur- 
roundings even much longer. Among Roses I 
do not know another on which the petals hold 
on so well. ‘The trusses of rich crimson flowers 
are always well set off with a wealth of bright 
green foliage, and it is surprising what large 
plants may be grown in small pots—in fact, it 
seems to be an advantage to confine the roots, as 
the plants do not then make quite such vigorous 
growth, but flower better. If we could get 
flowers of the same quantity in other colours 
they would, no doubt, be equally valuable.—P. 


Rose Emilie Gonin (Tea).—This is 
another of M. Guillot’s productions, and 
promises to be a valuable acquisition. Of 
course, one cannot determine what a Rose will 
be like in our fickle climate, even if it be good 
with us under glass, but from what I have seen 
of this variety I fancy it will be a first-rate 
exhibition kind, coming somewhere between 
Mme. de Watteville and Princess of Wales. 
The colour is white tinted with orange-yellow, 
each petal heavily edged with carmine. I am 
rather doubtful as to its vigour, and must 
suspend judgment pending a better acquaint- 
ance with it outdoors.—P. 


Rose Souvenir de Jeanne Cabaud 
(Tea).—The high reputation which M. Guillot 
has attained as the raiser of some of our best 
Tea Roses will be yet further increased when 
Rose growers become more fully acquainted 
with the above lovely variety. The flower, 
which is of good size and double, has in its half- 
expanded stage a resemblance to Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, but fully blown it reveals a centre of 
rich apricot and carmine, a distinct and very 
beautiful combination of tints.—P. 
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GARDHN WORK,* 


Conservatory.—Take cuttings of Chrys- 
anthemums whenever strong cuttings can be 
seen, and either insert them singly in thumbs 
or three or four cuttings round 3}-inch pots. The 
Chrysanthemum season is quite long enough 
when the late varieties last to the middle of 
January, and we shall not be sorry now to clear 


the last away and fill up with the forced 
flowers and others coming on. Cytisus race- 
mosus and Habrothamnus elegans are very bright 
now trained over arches. It isan improvement 
to a large, lofty house to throw a few arches 
over the paths and cover them with bright- 
flowered plants. Baskets also may ba used 
freely, and in large houses they may be made a 
good size—15 inches to 18 inches over. These 
planted with a bright-flowered plant, and 
festooned round the bottom of the basket with 
creeping plants, produce a very pretty effect at 
this season, Epiphyllums and fibrous-rooted 
Begonias are very effective. We have had 
baskets filled with pink Begonias, and the 
bottom of the basket draped with Sedum 
carneum variegatum, the latter hanging grace- 
fully down, which have attracted attention. 
Lachenaliasare very pretty in baskets and they 
last some time, and the bulbs may be thrust in 
between the wires, all round the sides, and 
under the bottom of the baskets—the baskets 
having been previously lined with green Moss. 
Arum Lilies will now take liquid-manure 
twice a week. Azaleas, if pot-bound, may 
have a weak stimulant of some kind; weak 
soot-water will do, but care should be used, so 
as not to over doit. A little is well, and will 
help the blossom-bads ; but if the soil is made 
sour the plants will suffer and perhaps die. 
Many good growers do not use stimulants for 
hard-wooded plants. Still, I never knew even 
these to object to a little weak soot-water being 
used, especially for Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
and Camellias. Large masses of the old double 
Daffodil will be very useful now. These are 
usually grown in 10-inch pots—a dozen good- 
sized bulbs, or more, in each pot. We fill the 
pots quite close with bulbs, and go long as they 
do not absolutely touch, they flower very well. 
Dielytra spectabilis (Bleeding Heart) make a 
very charming group now in large pots in asso- 
ciation with Solomon’s Seal. 


Forcing-house.—This house will be filled 
with the various things coming on, either to 
produce flowers or fruits. In large gardens 
there will be several forcing-houses at work 
now, but in small places one must suffice ; and it 
is wonderful what a number of things may be 
done in one small house, where the cultivator 
has his wits about him and not only understands 
what to do but does it. All kinds of flowers 
which have had the necessary preparations will 
soon burst into blossom now ina temperature of 
65 degs., but it is of no use to try to force plants 
which have not been through a special course of 
culture to fit them for it. Of course this does 
not refer to Cucumbers, Melons, or French 
Beans, which are started from seeds, and which 
run their full course in one short season. Vines 
and Figs in pots may be forced in a mixed 
house, and I have seen Tomatoes in pots and 
boxes on the back shelf trained down the roof. 
Then besides the early-flowering bulbs, Deutzias, 
Azaleas, Lily of the Valley, and other flowering 
plants are coming on. Seeds will soon be started 
of Tuberous Begonias and any other plants which 
may require an early start. "The manager of a 
small place frequently has to use his wits more 
than those who have chargo of big gardens where 
there are many houses. Cuttings of many 
things will strike now in a warm-house, and 
Roses may be grafted on roots of the Brier with 
certainty of success. 

Orchard-house.—When the Chrysanthe- 
mums are over and removed have the house 
cleaned and made ready for bringing back the 
potted fruit-trees, All the trees which required 
repotting would receive attention in the 
autumn, and the others would be top-dressed, 
so that all that remains to be done now is to 
prune as much as is necessary, and then wash 
the branches with some insecticide to remove 
any insects’ eggs which may remain in the 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under ‘‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 


fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 
results, 















good soil to go on the surface. 
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crevices of the bark. There is nothing better 
than Gishurst-compound, 4 oz. to the gallon, 


dissolved in hot water, and used fairly warm. 


placed in the warmest end. The Early Rivers’ 
Nectarine will prove a good forcer, and we find 
the early American Peaches Alexandra and 
Waterloo, which often drop a good many buds 
when planted out, are more manageable in pots. 
When the trees are all set in their places the 
shelves may be filled with Strawberries in pots. 


Karly vinery.— As soon as the buds 
break disbud the weakest ; one bud to each 
spur will be quite enough to leave. The night 
temperature at this stage may be raised to 
55 degs., with a corresponding increase during 
the day before ventilation is given. As far as 
possible keep out cold, piercing winds. I would 
rather run the temperature up a few degrees on 


a bright day with a piercing wind blowing 
from the east than let in the dry, harsh 
atmosphere. 
necessary humidity must be supplied. 


If the syringe is not used the 


Pits and frames. — Where vegetable 


forcing is done plenty of warm covering must 
be used at night to keep the crops comfortable. 
Horn Carrots, Radishes, and Early Paris Market 
Lettuces may be sown now on the hot-bed, 


Window plants.—Rest and cleanliness 


are the chief things to be considered now. The 
plants in bloom will consist of bulbs, Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Heaths, Mignonette, etc. 


Outdoor garden.—In laying down new 


lawns, if the lawns have to be altered, a few 
inches of the top soil should be reserved for 
placing under the turf. 
inert sub-soil, from which the best soil has been 
taken, the Grass will grow poorly for a long 
time, or till manure has been used to strengthen 
its roots. 
the lawn have the ground dug over and exposed 
to the weather at once. 


If turf is laid on the 


If it is intended to use seeds to form 


And if poor give some 
manure, but in altering the levels, keep some 
In laying out 
villa gardens too much use is made of steep 
banks. In certain positions Grass banks may 
be necessary, but they should have an inclina- 
tion that may be suitable for the use of the 
mowing-machine. Labour is too expensive now 
to fritter it away in cutting Grass with shears. 
Roses are still being planted, and more atten- 
tion is being given to Teas for forming groups, 
planted thick enough to appear as one bush. 
A dozen or more plants of one kind of Rose or 
not more than three are better than one of a 
kind so far as effect goes. It does not follow 
that all our Roses should be planted in 
that way. There is room in different gardens 
for variety of treatment. In bad weather pre- 
pare stakes and labels, and place new labels to 
any plants which require them. It always 
adds to the interest of a garden when the 
plants are correctly named. 


Fruit garden.—Gumming in Apricots is 
a very troublesome disease. The only cure that 
Tam acquainted with is to lift the roots care- 
fully and work in fresh soil which contains some 
wood-ashes and old plaster or mortar from old 
buildings. Planting in a rich loose border is 
often an indirect cause of gumming—.e., it 
leads to very free growth, which is predisposed 
to gumming when cut or injured by contact 
with nails or wires. Manure should not be 
used in borders made for Apricots or Peaches. 
After the trees are established and are bearing 
freely, manurial top-dressings may be given, or 
liquid-manure applied when the fruits are 
swelling. Where ripe Strawberries are wanted 
in March the first batch of plants should be 
started now, and successional lots introduced 
fortnightly, If well managed and kept free 
from insects, Strawberries are not particular 
about temperature; a night temperature of 
50 degs. is the best to start with. But I have 
often had to force Strawberries in Pine-stoves 
and other houses where the temperature could 
not be altered to suit the Strawberries, and they 
have always done well if the camel’s-hair-brush 
was used to fertilise the blossoms. In dealing 
with plants with well-developed crowns—the 
flowers are laid up in the crowns, and if they 
fail there must be something wrong in the 
management other than temperature to account 
for it. In pruning Black Currants thin out 
well, but do not shorten much, 


If the house is in two divisions the earliest 
varieties of Peaches and Nectarines may be 


and charred refuse mixed. 
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Vegetable garden.—See that Potato 
heaps and other root stores are safe from frost. 
If Mushrooms are grown in an unheated build. 
ing, when the temperature falls much below 
50 degs., the spawn will cease to work unless 
something is done to raise the temperature, 
Warm manure laid in ridges between the bedg 
may suffice, or a paraffin lamp may be used. Sea. 
kale should be introduced fortnightly to keep up 
acontinuous supply. Rhubarb at longer intervals 
or according to demand. The Seakale crowns 
should be planted about 4 inches apart, and the 
Rhubarb roots packed closely together. Sowa 
few Tomato seeds for fruiting in pots or to plant 
in an early house. If many Cucumbers are grown 
it will be as well to keep a few young plants 
always ready to go out to plant in‘a fresh house 
or to fill vacancies. It is very important that 
Cucumber and Melon-houses should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and lime-washed at least once a 


year. Ifno other plants are in the house it 


will be an advantage to burn some sulphur in 
the house to kill the eggs of insects and mildew 


spores. French Beans will now require a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., and should be 
near the glass. The dwarf varieties are best 
for forcing. 
greenhouse now. 


Sow Mustard and Cress in the 
E. Hoppay, 





THH OOMING WHEE’S WORK, 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. ; 
January 9th.—Syringed Gooseberry-bushes 


with thick lime and soot water to keep off birds. 
—some soap was added to the water to make it 
adhere. 
Young trees are opened well in the centre, 
Sometimes young trees are loosened from the 
wall and retrained to lower the branches and 
equalise the flow of sap. Secured a lot of Apple 
and Pear scions for grafting. Grafted a number 
of Brier roots with Roses, and plunged in warm 
frame. 


Finished training Plum-trees on walls, 


January 10th.—Cut the heads off some Apple- 


trees of inferior kinds, ready for grafting when 
their proper season comes, 
clumps of Montbretias with Cocoa-fibre. This 


Mulched several 


was overlooked and ought to have been done 
earlier. However, no harm has been done. 
Top-dressed Pxonies with rich com post, manure 
Turned several 
gravel walks where the gravel was discoloured. 
A little fresh gravel will be used in spring. 


January 11th.—Pruned Laurels, which are 


used a good deal among trees as undergrowth. 
The round-leaved Laurel is best for this pur- 
pose, being neat and hardy. Put in a lot of 
cuttings of White Marguerites. Cut the last of 
the Alicante Grapes, and placed the ends of the 
shoots in bottles of water. Pruned and cleaned 
the Vines. Washed the paint and limewashed 
walls. Sowed seeds of Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
and Melons. 


January 12th.—Pruned and trained Rasp- 
berries to wires. We have one plantation 


| 


untrained, and these are pruned to 3 feet. All 
are well mulched with good manure. Moved a 

lot of Her Majesty Pinks from cold-pit to alight 
house, where the night temperature is about 


45 degs. to 50 degs. Of late years we have 


] 


been troubled with the Carnation-maggot, but _ 


we are free from this pest this season. Started 


a few early sets of Potatces, chiefly Old Ashleaf, — 


in boxes to plant in frames later. 


Januury 13th.—Moved several boxes of Mint 
to heat to provide young shoots for cutting. 
Sowed Sweet Marjoram and Sweet Basil in 
heat. Moved Chrysanthemums which have 
done flowering to cold-house, and filled up the 
house with large pots of forced Daffodils, Paper- 
white Narcissus, Erica Willmoreana, E. melan- 
thera, Epacrises, Acacia Drummondi, Tea 
Roses, Genistas, etc. All spare time is filled 


up with trenching, wheeling on manure, and | 


similar work in kitchen garden. 


January 14th.—Disbudded weak buds from. 


early Vines. Moved Rhododendrons to early 


vinery to bring the flowers out for conservatory. 


We are very careful what plants we place in 
vinery, so as not to introduce insects. Looked 
over Mushroom-beds in bearing, and watered 
those that were dry with weak liquid-manure. 
Pricked off seedling Cyclamens and sowed 
Tuberous Begonias. Moved more Indian and 
Japanese Azaleas to warm-house. Opened out 
Cinerarias in cool-house, 
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THH KITCHEN GARDEN, 


TURNIPS AND THEIR CULTURE. 


Enauisu seed catalogues include a fairly long 
list of varieties, but none that I have yet tried 
are so well adapted for forcing and early sow- 
ing generally as the Extra Early Milan, this 
quite superseding the Karly Purple-top Munich. 
Karly White Stone is also of fairly quick 
growth, but both this and the American Red 
Stone are of more value for the autumn than 
for the early summer crops. As a rule, these 
etrap-leaved varieties are of a second-rate 
quality, the one noteworthy exception being 
found in the Chirk Castle Black Stone, which, 
I presume, belongs to that section. The last- 
named I hold to be one of the most valuable 
Turnips in cultivation. If sown not later than 
ithe third week in July in cold districts and a 
week or so later in more favoured localities, the 
chances are a capital lot of medium exception- 
‘ally hardy roots will be obtained. It has a 
black skin, but the flesh is white and the most 
delicately flavoured of all Turnips. 

Turnips rarely succeed well on a hot south 
border, and we obtain our earliest supply, or 
those to succeed the frame-grown crops, from 
an east border, about tbree sowings being made, 
commencing late in March or early in April, and 
making the last sowing 
about the end of May. 
To be good, Turnips 
must be grown quickly, 
and it is useless, there- 
fore, to sow the seed 
on very poor ground. 
‘Supposing, however, 
the ground had’ been 
well manured for any 
| Sin crop of a dif- 
erent character, there 
\s seldom any necessity 
to manure afresh for 
Turnips, theexceptions 
being when the soil is 
shallow and ‘‘hungry.” 
Soot or a mixture of 
soot and lime must of 
aecessity be frequently 
lusted over Turnips 
when the foliage is 
lamp, in order to keep 
off slugs and check the 
ipread of a destructive 
ly or beetle. This 
lressing also has a 
itimulating effect upon 
the growth of the crops. 
fhe strap-leaved var- 
eties requirevery little 
‘oom, as they form 
yood bulbs, although 
wressing against each 
other, and supposing 
she rows are 12 inches 
ipart, it is only neces- 
lary to thin out the 
young plants to about 6 inches apart. Those 
vith more and coarser foliage, notably Snow- 
dall and Red Globe, must, however, be allowed 
nuch more room or they will fail to bulb satis- 
‘actorily. The rows ought to be not less than 
\'5 inches apart, and on rept ei 18 inches is 
10t too much, the plants being eventually 
shinned to about 9 inches apart. 

' Probably in some districts an east border 
vould not be sufficiently cool for summer Tur- 
ups, and these must, therefore, be grown in 
‘ooler quarters. In the more southern districts, 
wi any rate, there is no necessity to reserve 
ground especially for main-crop and late Tur- 
tips. Sowing Moule be done, however, not 
ater than the first week in August, as there is 
10 certainty about any sown later arriving at a 
iseful size, though the tops from them might be 
%£ some value. In any case it is unwise to 
ong defer the sowing, the wiser plan being to 
iow a few rows according as the ground is 
leared, and thereby be certain of a portion of 
he plants forming bulbs before wintry weather 
sts in. All that is necessary is to clear the 
‘round of all rubbish, the surface being then 
évelled and broken down fine, firmness also 
veing desirable. If the soil is at all dry, water 
he drills prior to sowing the seed thinly and 
venly, covering with fine dry soil. Every 
oun seed will quickly germinate, and the 


ties 


White Turnip Snowball. 








plants ought to be protected with the aid of 
soot, lime, or wood-ashes from birds, slugs, and 
fly, and be early thinned out. An occasional 
surface hoeing is all the further trouble neces- 
sary, and a good crop, the value of which can 
hardly be over-estimated, will result. 

It is advisable, in order to be prepared for 
any emergency, to lift and store a portion of 
the crop before severe frosts intervene. If the 
tops only are lightly trimmed off and the roots 
stored in a heap in a cool dry position, well 
covered with straw and then soiled over, an 
outlet being provided for vapour, or much as 
Potatoes are clamped, Turnips will keep plump 
and fresh till the spring. They will also keep 
for a long time in a cool shed. Our favourite, 
Chirk Castle Black Stone, is rarely injured 
when left in the open ground, and we only pull 
and store it when it is necessary to prevent 
top growth or greens being formed, this spoiling 
the roots for cooking. 





GOOD CELERY. 


I FEAR many amateurs will not have the best 
Celery, on account of the heat.and drought 
during the growing season last year, and in one 
or two cases I have seen adverse comments 
made as to the variety failing, whereas the 
season was the cause. 


Absence of moisture and 
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From a photograph by Mr. Sinclair, 
Jessamine Cottage, Frittenden, Kent. 


heat combined are fatal to the growth of this 
plant. But it may be asked why note the failure 
of Celery at this season when one cannot make 
good the injury? Now, however, is a good 
time to begin another year’s operations, and to 
select varieties. The latter are numerous, and 
I will briefly refer to a few of those noted for 
their earliness, keeping properties, and good 
quality. Itis a mistake to sow early, as the 
plant is too long in the seed pan or beds before 
planting out. The best Celery I ever had was 
grown under cool treatment from the start in a 
cold-frame. The seed was sown very thinly, 
and the young plants planted out direct into the 
trenches, not, as is usually the case, pricked off 
and then transplanted afterwards. It is also 
thought that one cannot mix too much manure 
in the trench, but this is a mistake. 
It is far better to give food as growth is made, 
and this can be done with natural food or in the 
shape of fertilisers. The after feeding is as im- 
portant, as this is the stumbling-block of many 
growers. Amateurs can grow this vegetable to 
perfection with a little care at the start, allowing 
the plants ample freedom. By the latter remark 
I mean it is not well to mould up too early, as 
this checks growth, also the supply of moisture, 
as it is much more difficult to give water after 
earthing up, as the moisture fails toreach the roots 

Celery needs so much more moisture than it 


usually receives—indeed, the want of it is the 
principal cause of its failure. In dry seasons 
like the last, growth was greatly checked by 
want of moisture, and in wet weather, witha 
vigorous plant, instead of the rain being conveyed 
to the roots, it is thrown off by the thick leafage, 
and the roots, even in wet weather, will be found 
dry. To mould up with dry roots is the cause 
of hollow stalks and running to seed, and excess 
of manures is not conducive to good growth. 
Too much rank animal manure will result in thick 
stalks and hollow centres—I mean at the base of 
the plant. Premature moulding up is answer- 
able for decay in the centre of the plant, as 

rowth is checked before it is properly 
aetelaney A few words regarding varieties 
for early supplies, and so far I have found none 
to HAL 


Surrrs Wuitr.—This is one of the most 
perfect types of early white Celery I have 
grown. ‘Those who need huge heads will not 
grow this as it is a medium grower, but for 
quality and quick growth it is perfect. It is 
compact, weighty, and very solid, a pure white 
stalk, and a favourite exhibition variety in the 
early autumn. 


Wuitt Gem is like the first-named, one of 
the best of the white varieties. As its name 
implies, it is not a large grower, and is un- 
rivalled for early forcing. The stems are 
dwarf, solid, and crisp, and the flavour so good 
that I would advise amateurs who have only 
limited space to grow this, on account of its size, 
quality, and earliness. Seed sown in February 
will result in plants fit for use early in 
September. 


SoLtip WHITE may be termed a mid-season 
Celery, but I have grown none better. One 
year I had some twenty varieties to test their 
quality, but this was the best. It is a good 
keeper, and though not extra large the solid 
qualities of this variety were preferred to larger 
roots. For keeping I do not think the kinds of 
white Celery equal to the red. This was good 
well into the spring, 


Harty Rose is a oeautiful rose-coloured 
variety, and my favourite early red Celery. We 
like it on account of its size, being a medium 
grower, not so red as many, but so sweet and 
good that anyone who prefers the coloured kinds 
of Celery may with advantage grow this for 
early supplies. It is equal in earliness to the 
earliest white kinds noted above. 


Masor Criarkn’s Sonip Rep. — An old 
variety, but one of the best there is, both 
for size and quality. We grow it largely for 
midwinter supplies, and it will keep. It forms 
a small leaf, but fine stalks if well grown, and 
the seed is sown in a cold-frame. It is one of 
the best on account of its colour and flavour. 


STANDARD BEARER is, in my opinion, the best 
red late Celery grown, and if amateurs can only 
grow one kind, my selection would be this. To 
show its hardiness, I have had this good well 
into May by lifting early in March and placing 
in damp soil under a north wall. Treated thus 
it will remain solid and good, and though it 
loses its colour it retains its good flavour to the 
last. This is best sown in April for latest sup- 
plies. We. 





Mustard and Oress culture for 
market (H. O. A.).—This is a business 
which differs very materially from Mustard and 
Cress culture in private gardens. Really the 
market growers do not use Mustard at all, but 
Rape, which is cheaper than Mustard, is milder, 
and grows rather more quickly. The common 
market terms are hot and cold, the Cress being 
hot and the Rape cold. In this business a won- 
derful quantity of seed is used, as itis a method 
of culture kept up pretty well all the year 
round. Some growers get through hundreds of 
bushels of seed yearly. The seedling material 
having to be cut thick and very young, seed is 
sown some twenty times more densely than is 
ordinarily the case. In embarking in Mustard 
and Cress culture in houses and frames for 
market, it is needful to have a huge accu- 
mulation of soil and well-decayed manure, 
also plenty of heating power. Low span- 
houses, 12 feet wide, having beds on each side 
and very narrow alleys down the centre, are 
best. The soil, to a depth of 3 inches or 4 inches, 
after a crop has been cut off from it, should be 








had, 


* day. 





removed to a heap outside, where all such matter 
is allowed to lie for a year before being re-used, 
and replaced with a similar thickness of fresh 
soil. Houses should not be all sown at the | 
same time. A house, 100 feet long, should 
have one-quarter sown, say every other day, 
as in that way aconstant succession is main- 
tained. In commencing the business it would 
be wise to sow a much lesser area, and allow 
that space to be increased as the demand in- 
creased. Before sowing, the soil should be) 
thoroughly levelled, and the surface made smooth | 
and even, then the seed should be soaked in 
water for a few hours, quite absorbing the | 
water, so that it is ready at once, after 
being very carefully and evenly sown, to 
germinate. Of course, a proper watering 
is given, and generally of tepid water ; 
then the seed is also gently pressed down, then 
mats are laid over it, and thus being kept moist, 
growth is equal. Because thus laid on the sur- 
face of the soil and covered up, no grit is lifted 
with it. With proper heat the material is ready 
fcr cutting in a few days. Cutting needs, to 
perform it properly, great expertness. Men ex- 
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MIXED BORDERS. 


Iv is to the mixed border that the lover of 
flowers and of Nature turns for relief from the 
formal lines which, even in the present day, find 
too many advocates. Mixed borders are by 
these dismissed with the sweeping assertion that 
they are confused muddles, that they do not 
provide a continual display of gay colour, and 
that they lack orderly arrangement, a disparage- 
ment that confesses the critic’s inability to 
conceive informal, and therefore natural, beauty. 
Such a border as that illustrated in the accom- 
panying illustration is both natural and charm- 
ing. The vista of the long walk, narrowing into 
the distant shade, the over-arching greenery, 
the varied form of flower and leaf, and the hint of 
mingled sunshine and shade, are all delightful 
In the foreground the Canterbury Bells stand 
boldly out, and the tall Irises bear aloft their 


| handsome flowers, while far as the eye can reach 
foliage and blossom mingle to create an_har- 


monious picture. Beautiful mixed borders such 


as this are none too common, and it is well that 
‘their presentments should appear where they 





A border of Canterbury Bells, Irises, etc. From a photograph by Miss Mabel Gaisford, 
The Grove, Dumboyne, Ireland. 


perienced use proper sharp knives. Sever off 
one or the other, just the exact quantity, to 
drop neatly into a punnet, and an expert cutter 
will cut an immense number of _ baskets 
in the hour. These are usually tied | 
round neatly with a strip of blue paper, 
then packed into boxes in tiers, and so sent to | 
market. In the summer sowing usually takes 
place in large low wooden frames outdoors, the 
process being much the same as previously 
described, mats being laid over the seed as 
before, and glass lights placed over all. The | 
mats in excluding light not only promote 
quicker and more regular growths, but also 
cause the plant matter to become more tender 
and mild, Rape-seed is cheap, but really any 
member of the Brassica family will do as well, 
even Cabbage, Kale, or white Turnip-seed. 
Those who prefer a hot product should sow 
Mustard, although much more expensive. In 
private places the rule is to sow thickly on top 
of soil made very level in shallow boxes, and 
where the demand is great sowing every other 
But in such cases Cress should always 
have twenty-four hours’ start of the Mustard. 
Under the market method that start is not 


may emphasise to the flower-lover’s eye the grace 
of natural grouping. : 





Hpiphyllums in bloom.—Flowering as 
they do in mid-winter, the different varieties of 
Epiphyllum are particularly valuable, owing not 
only to their brightly-coloured blossoms, but 
also to the fact that they are so totally distinct 
from anything else in bloom. These Epiphyl- 
lums are not grown to anything like the extent 


They are usually grown as standards, 


simple. 


is seen to advantage. 


they were a generation ago—why it is difficult 
to say, as their cultural requirements are very 


being grafted on to stems of the Pereskia, and 
in this way their semi-pendulous style of growth 
Still, it is not the only 
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portion of it should consist of good loam; which 
must be lightened with sand, mortar rubbish, 
and alittle well-decayed manure. Good drainage 
is essential, and care must be taken not to use 
too large pots, as the roots are not particularly 
numerous, and large specimens can be grown in | 
comparatively small pots. When this is the case, 
a little liquid-manure will be of service.—T, 








INDOOR PLANTS. 


NEGLECTED GREENHOUSE PLANTS, | 
PIMELEA DECUSSATA.—The culture of Pimeleas 
generally is not to be undertaken with any, 
prospect of success, except by those who have) 
had some experience with what are commonly 
called hard-wooded greenhouse plants. Such 
species as spectabilis and Hendersoni require the 
hand of a master to bring them to perfection. | 
P. decussata, on the contrary, is one of the 
most easily managed things of its class, and| 
may be taken in hand with confidence by 
amateurs having a fair knowledge of plant 
culture. It is a charming object when well 
grown and covered with its bright rosy 
flowers, and is well adapted, by reason of its 
neat, compact, dwarf habit, for decoration. 
It is one of those things that should be 
rescued from oblivion, for it is really more 
worthy of a place in the greenhouse than many 
of the newer introductions that have thrust it 
into obscurity. It ‘requires good sandy-peat, 
good drainage, plenty of sun and air when grow- 
ing, and a temperature of about 45 degs. in the 
winter. 

ACACIA ARMATA was very largely grown 
some thirty years ago, and even now one oc¢a- 
sionally comes across a healthy lot of it.| 
It is, however, by no means popular at the 
present time, and one may go through a score) 
of private gardens without seeing a single speci 
men of it. Probably a large proportion of the 
younger generation of gardeners are unaware 
of the exceptional merits of this Acacia, which 
in former days was to be found in good condition) 
in 90 per cent. of gardens where greenhouse) 
plants are cultivated. It is very showy, the 
abundant yellow blossoms contrasting well with 
the foliage, which in a healthy state is rich| 
green. It will bear a lot of rough usage 
without suffering perceptibly, and may be kept 
in the same pot for several years without 
loss of foliage. Good loam with a little peat 
and leaf-mould will induce a strong growth, 
which must be matured by full exposure to the 
sun in the open air from July to mid-September, 
The only enemy this Acacia is liable to is scale, 
which, however, is rarely troublesome when the 
plants are not coddled or starved in the growing 
season and are kept well supplied with moisture 
at the roots. Affected plants can be effectually 
cleansed by dipping them when at rest it 
Gishurst-compound. After blooming the long 
shoots should be cut back hard. Plants kept fo 
more than one year in the same pots should get 
nourishment of some kind in the form of top 
dressing or weak liquid-manure from the tim( 
they start into growth. In the form of good. 
sized specimens a yard or more through, thi 
Acacia is of much service for conservatory deco 
ration. | 

Erica SPENCERIANA.—Some thirty years ag 
this Cape Heath was frequently seen in the forn| 
of large specimens at the London exhibitions) 
but at the present time it is but rarely met with 
It isa free-growing kind, effective in the forn 
of good-sized plants, and it is not liable to gi 
off in the way that so many of the family do) 
In habit it resembles the stronger-growin) 
members of the ventricosa section, and f shoul 
imagine must have resulted from crossing On| 
of them with a soft-wooded kind. lan 
growers nowadays fight shy of that class ¢ 
plant, which requires several years’ careil| 
culture, and for this reason principally the Fs] 
and varied family of Cape Heaths gets so litt 
attention from private growers. It is a pit| 





to leave out in the cold a class of plant § 
distinct and beautiful, and in good-sized garden| 
where pretensions to good plant culture ar 
made some of the more easily-grewn kinds migh 
find a place. E. Spenceriana is one of the mos) 
easily managed of the genus, only requirin 
good peat with plenty of white sand and co¢ 
treatment, with careful watering in the winte) 
and strict attention in the growing season, | 


method of culture available for these Epiphyl- 
lums, as they are well suited for growing in 
suspended baskets, in which case cuttings are 
far better than grafted plants. They strike root 
readily under almost any conditions, hence 
should a basket prove atall faulty anywhere the 
defect can be easily remedied by sticking a few 
branches in the weak places, where th-y will 








required. 





} soon root and grow away freely. ps emda 


do not need too heavy a compost, yet the major| TETRATHECA ERICOIDES.—If not a striking 
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and eventually disappear altogether. This is, I| like species, with light and elegant foliage and 
believe, due to their being grown too long under | pretty blue flowers, produced on slender stalks ‘1 
glass in close houses, where the stems get drawn | during the present and few succeeding months. 
up and weakly, and the bulbs suffer in conse- | Like all of its class, it wants careful growing 
quence. If any of the readers of GARDENING | from the first, and from the time the cuttings 
have suffered in this way, let them try fuller are inserted until the fully-grown plant is in 
exposure to the open air. There is no need for | flower a cool, airy, and moist atmosphere is 
fear as to the Lilies being able to take care of | required. The cuttings should be made of half- 7 
themselves, as with a covering of coal-ashes | ripened wood, and placed fairly thickly in smal 
over the bulbs many growers keep the bulbs in| pots, using a sandy soil, and keeping close until 
the open ground during the winter. I have! rooted. Small shifts are necessary, but the 
frequently put bulbs into beds of Rhododen- | growth is more free than that of some similar ; 
drons and left them to chance, and have in-| plants. During the summer months the plants 

variably produced grand spikes of bloom. In| may stand out of doors in the full sun, but a ; 
this locality many cottagers grow these charming | little shade to the roots is advisable. In all 

Lilies to great perfection in the open air, only | stages of growth water must be carefully sup- 

removing them under cover when in bloom;| plied, and any hard water strongly impreg- ' 
many, when potting them, cover the bulbs with | nated with lime is bad for the roots. Any light . 


this is certainly a very pleasing object when in 
bloom. The soft-coloured flowers are produced 
in great profusion even on small specimens in 
6-inch pots, and they are very lasting. It grows 
with much freedom, and is not liable to disease 
of any kind. With ordinary care it may be 
kept in good condition for years, the Heath-like 
foliage not being so liable to suffer and fall 
prematurely as is the case with many things of 
this class. After blooming, the main shoots 
should be cut in moderately, any repotting 
being done just as growth commences. 

Hovea Certst. — Blue-flowered greenhouse 
plants are by no means common, and, if only 
for this reason, Hovea Celsi should find much 
favour with plant growers. It is of easy 
culture, and the flowers are produced in such 
abundance as to render a good-sized specimen a 
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most attractive ebject. I do not know of|sea-shore sand, in which they root most pro-|and well-ventilated house will suit the plants ' 
anything finer among greenhouse flowers than | fusely, and the bulbs turn out sound J. |during winter and early spring. It isa native 


this Hovea when in good cendition. A good 
many years ago there lived at Twickenham 
a nurseryman who grew this Hovea remarkably 
well and. in a way not generally practised. 
Unlike other things of its class, it is more easily 
raised from seeds than from cuttings, and this 
way of increase was at that time invariably 
faa Cuttings are a long time rooting, 
and never grow away freely, whereas seedlings 
make vigorous growth from the first. The 
grower above alluded to allowed the plants to 
run up with a single stem to heights varying 
from 18 inches to 4 feet, thus forming standards 
with heads from 1 foot to 3 feet through. When 
in bloom these standards had.an imposing and 
remarkably attractive appearance, the fine 
colour of the flowers being displayed to the 
best advantage. After flowering they were 
pruned in rather hard to keep compact leafy 
heads on them. For dotting about in the con- 
servatory good sized specimens grown in this 
way are very serviceable, and, as before men- 
tioned, the colour of the flowers affords a fine 
contrast to other things usually employed for 
decoration. B. 


of South-west Australia. 





THE SWAINSONIAS. | 
THE Swainsonias are all pretty free-flowering ZONAL PELARGONIUMS IN WINTER. ; 
plants, whose Pea-shaped blossoms vary in|In some trade establishments one may see at 
colour from white to pink and a kind of reddish- | this time of year long, span-roofed houses filled 
purple. §. Osborni or §. galegifolia is one of | with Zonal Pelargoniums, the plants carrying fv 
the best, and will either flower freely in com- | large finely developed trusses in many shades of oe 
paratively small pots, or under more liberal | colour, from pure white to deep crimson. In 
treatment develop into a climbing, or more pro- | some places they are grown for decorative pur- 
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SPEAR-LEAVED JAPANESE LILY. 
THE lancifolium section of the large family of 
Lilies is most suitable for amateur gardeners, as 
the plants are easy to manage, require no heated 
structure to grow in, and produce most magni- 
ficent flowers in the autumn, when the great 
majority of summer bloomers are beginning to 
fade. I have grown them many years, but 
never yet saw finer or better ones than when 
grown a good many years ago in a garden where 
it was always a rule to fill a long span-roof 
house with this Lily and a few large specimens 
of Salvia splendens; and a most magnificent 
show of bloom they made for several weeks. 
The routine of culture was briefly as follows: 
As soon as the Lilies ceased flowering, and the 
leaves turned yellow, they were cut down, and 
the bulbs shaken out of the soil, for the reason 
that they start to make root very early in the 
years and if potting is deferred the roots get 

roken and the bulbs weakened. As a rule, 
potting was done from the middle of October to 
the middle of November. Some turfy-loam, 
leaf-soil, and silver-sand formed the soil 
employed. Five of the largest bulbs were put 
into a 10-inch pot, and three in a 7-inch; the 
small ones that did not look like flowering were 
planted out in the kitchen garden to make 
large bulbs for lifting the following autumn. 
After potting, the pots were stacked up ina shed 
in tiers, with boards between, until the following 
March, when they were placed in cold-frames, 
and in May they were set out on beds of coal- 
ashes, and very carefully watered. The pots 
were only filled about three-quarters of their 
depth at potting time, and this gave room for 
applying a top-dressing of half-rotten manure 
as soon as the surface roots appeared in June. 
A sharp look-out for green-fly was kept, and 
Tobacco-water was applied at its first appear- 
ance. As the stems got heavy, a stout stake 
was put to each, and by the middle of August 
they were ready to burst into flower, each large 
pot averaging thirty flowers. The majority 
of them were of the varieties known as L. 
album, L. roseum, and L. rubrum, with a few 
of L. auratum, and the splendid bulbs that 
they used to produce year after year were a 
proof that they liked the treatment they re- 
ceived. I find many people complain that the 
bulbs of their Lilies grow smaller every year 





Swainsonia galegifolia, From a photograph by Mr. C. Church, Beechwood-road, a} 
Ranelagh, Dublin, | 


perly a rambling, plant that may be employed | poses generally, in others simply to furnish a 
for furnishing a rafter in a greenhouse or for a| supply of cut bloom for market. Nothing can 
similar purpose. A healthy specimen will] be finer than a houseful of Zonals in winter— 
flower from midsummer, or even earlier, till the | abundant healthy foliage and flowering as freely 
autumn, so that its season of blooming is spread |as one sees them in the height of summer in 
over a considerable period. The flowers, which | the open ground. Their great value is, how- 
are borne in erect racemes produced from the | ever, most apparent when the Chrysanthemum 
axils of the leaves, are nearly as large as those|season is drawing to a close, for unlike 
of a Sweet Pea, a conspicuous feature being a|the Chrysanthemum, the Zonal Pelargonium 
white eye-like spot in the centre. Seeds are| yields a succession of bloom from October 
eften easily obtained, and this Swainsonia will|to June. Plants which have produced good 
also strike readily from cuttings, which latter| trusses at Christmas will be effective all i 
is by far the better plan where dwarf plants are through the spring months. This result 

required. They may, however, be kept and|is, however, only to be attained by means 

flowered year after year in a dwarf state if cut|of plants that have been subjected to a 7 
back hard early in the spring and repotted| careful cultural system from the spring on- 

when they have started into growth. I once| wards. The principal growers strike cuttings 

saw it used as a stock on which to graft Clian-|in March, or early in April, in gentle heat, but 

thus Dampieri, and in this particular case at | one may use the young plants that come from 

least with very satisfactory results, as it formed|the autumn propagation as usually practised. 

a finely-developed specimen. T. |The only difference is that these latter will 
have to go into rather larger blooming pots. ' 
When they are required for conservatory or 
room-decoration cuttings should be put in a! 





Tremandra verticillata.—The fact of 
many of the Australian hard and soft-wooded | . Pr aka t 
plants going out of cultivation, or nearly so, is intervals, so that plants of var ying mzea can be 
a distinct loss to gardening, and to a certain had. Quite small specimens, in 23-inch pots, 
-xtent a slur on present-day gardeners. This | 2¢¢ sometimes very welcome for jardiniéres, 
pretty plant, for instance, and lots of others | V@Se8, Or for forming the front row in groups. 
that might easily be named, would make wel- In the case of such small plants it is not advis- 
come additions to our greenhouse flowering|able to strike cuttings before June, as these 
plants. It isa graceful, erect-growing, Boronia-| will make compact dwarf little specimens by 
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the autumn, capable of carrying a couple of 
trusses of bloom through the winter. It is 
noteworthy that the colours of Zonals seem 
to acquire an additional brilliancy when the 
flowers expand at this season of the year, 
and they last much longer in perfection than is 
the case in the warm months. A truss of bloom 
that is fully open about the end of November 
will be in good condition at Christmas—that is, 
if the necessary conditions are maintained. As 
everyone knows, the culture of ‘‘ Geraniums” is 
simple enough. The young plants are to be re- 
potted when needful, and they must have 
abundance of light and air, with no more arti- 
ficial warmth than is necessary to keep the tem- 
perature up to 40 degs. in frosty nights. They 
should be hardened off in the usual manner and 
get their final shift by the middle of July. The 
sunniest position in the garden should be given 
them, and they must never be allowed to become 
quite dry in a time of strong heat. An import- 
ant item is the persistent destruction of the 
flower-bud through the summer. Plants that 
bloom at that time will not do so with 
freedom as the days get shorter. Their 


energies have to be stored up for the! 
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looked one point in its favour—viz., instead of 
putting the plants in boxes as he proposes when 
taken from the beds they may be potted into 
small pots when useful material is obtained for 
edging groups of Chrysanthemums, etc., and for 


which I have used them this year. I find therm 
useful i a cut state for table decorations, and 


these plants break better if not cut down. If, 
| however, packed close together in boxes they 


are liable to damp unless carefully handled. As 


an edging to Begonia semperflorens Duchess of 
| York it is invaluable in small beds or over a 


groundwork of Blue Lobelia.—H. W. S. 





CAMELLIAS, 


Ir is said that Camellias as flowering plants are 
much less popular than formerly. Undoubtedly 
they have to encounter formidable competition 
in other flowers that are so easily produced in 
warmth, and, further, the Camellia, because of 
the essentially short stems attached to the 
flowers, is not at all suitable for ordinary deco- 
ration. Double Camellia flowers are stiff, 
formal, and artificial, easily copied, and that 
may to some extent account for their present 

















Camellia conspicua (scarlet blotched), 


production of bloom when the stimulating| 
influence of the sun is over. Any strong shoots 
that disturb the balance and symmetry of 
growth should be topped, but at the end of 
August all stopping must cease, and buds that 
form in the early part of September should 
remain. By the middle of that month the 
plants should be housed, so that by November 
there will be a good display of bloom. It is a 
noticeable fact that where many succeed admir- 
ably with winter-blooming Zonals, others are 
by no means successful, Many failures may be 
traced to incautious watering. An overdose of 
water will cause the buds of many varieties to 
rot or wither, and for this reason care should be 
exercised not to apply water before there is 
absolute necessity. The surface of the soil 
should become nearly dry before watering, 
enough moisture being then applied to 
thoroughly wet the compost. A temperature 
of about 50 degs. by day, with a fall of some 
5 degs. at night, will keep the roots active and 
the flowers from damping. BYFLEET. 





Begonia Princess Beatrice.—Having 
read Mr. Crook’s excellent remarks about this 





useful and pretty flower, I think he has over- 


unpopularity. On the other hand, the fine 
broad-petalled single and semi-double flowers 
are beautiful beyond measure, and deserve far 
more admiration than such stiff, single, gaudy 
flowers as Begonias receive. But whatever may 
be the estimate of Camellia blooms there can 
be no doubt but that the plants most deser- 
vedly rank amongst our handsomest of 
evergreens, and when in flower, no matter 
what kinds, are all exceedingly hand- 
some. There is no plant that will give such a 
wealth of bloom, extended over so long a period 
and under such comparatively poor conditions, 
as the Camellia will. No matter whether in 
tubs or pots or planted out in greenhouse 
borders, whether trained as bushes or flatwise 
to walls or trellises, the flowers are always 
wonderfully abundant, and the foliage richly 
coloured and handsome. Even outdoors in many 
places where the soil is of a peaty nature and 
the posicion sheltered, the Camellia will make 
exceedingly fine, handsome evergreen bushes, 
and produce a great wealth of flowers in the 
spring. It is because practically so hardy that 
it needs so little heat in the winter. A com- 
paratively low temperature and plenty of light 
and air suffice to keep the plants blooming pro- 
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fusely from October till April if successional 
varieties be grown, although in cool houses, 
A. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY FLOWERS FOR CUTTING. 
THE Maponna Lity (Lilium candidum) is one 
of the sweetest and most charming of flowers. 
And a bed of plants will give a yearly supply 
which would be a never-failing joy, unless the 
disease made havoc of the whole bed, as it is 
possible it might do; but it is well worth try- 
ing, because the disease to which in some soils 
the plant is unfortunately liable by no means 
attacks them in all. They are one of the really 
beautiful old-fashioned flowers we all love, 
because we used to see them in our childhood 
and admired them then. My experience is 
that a fairly stiff soil suits Lilies better than a 
light one, which, as it is not the case with 
most bulbs, is a fact worth mentioning. 
As to the depth at which the bulbs ought 
to be planted, a very good rule which ought to 
be borne in mind in the planting of all bulbs 
applies equally to these. Put them in about 
3 inches deep. I know that many people 
plant poor little Crocus bulbs many inches 
beneath the surface, and certainly a Crocus 
will struggle up on a long,weak stem if buried 
quite deep down, but it is not giving the 
bulb a chance of producing a fine flower. If 
the gardener who stuffs them in thus deeply, 
and to get them out of the way of other 
things, he will tell you, and if he tries 
to plant other small bulbs so, he will 
succeed beyond ‘his greatest expectations, 
probably, and then calmly inform you that the 
mice have eaten off the bulbs. If he cared for 
them even half as much as he does for some of 
your greenhouse or hothouse plants, he would 
remember that if a seedling or a plant is put a 
long way from the glass it produces weakly 
shoots, which either decline to flower at all, or 
if they are hardy and naturally sturdy send up 
a small, sickly-looking flower. What is worth 
growing at all is worth growing well. ms 


ANEMONE JAPONICA is exceedingly useful in 
the autumn, and not only hardy and perennial, 
but in a light soil spreads its roots everywhere 
round the spot where grown, thus supplying a 
constant stock of fresh young plants. It takes 
a few years to get them to thoroughly establish 
themselves, and if they do not seem to have 
made much progress the first year, take my 
advice and wait. A bed of this Anemone will 
be found useful. The flowers are particularly 
pretty on a dinner-table. 


MicHAELMAS DaisiEs must not be forgotten. 
I should plant a few kinds about 3 feet apart in 
some out-of-the-way (not away from the sun 
or rain) corner. They willsupply a varied mass 
of heliotrope, purple, violet, pink, mauve, and 
white, and some of them are singularly graceful 
and suitable for arranging amongst other stiffer 
flowers. Amellus bessarabicus grows about 
2feet high, and bears rather large full violet 
flowers on stiff stems; Novi-Belgi Madonna, 
white, about 3 feet and good; Cordifolius, 
mauve, 24 feet, very graceful ; Cordifolus elegans, 
one of quite the most graceful Asters, white and 
starry, about 3 feet high, late flowering ; Cordi- 
folius Photograph, also very graceful ; levis 
formosissimus, rose-lilac, about 5 feet high, 
large flowers ; Lindleyanus, small lilac flowers, 
and Lindleyanus nanus, about 14 feet, rose- 
heliotrope and very free-flowering ; Shorti, long 
sprays of small bright lilac flowers, about 4 feet ; 
Novi-Belgi levigatus, 24 feet, rosy-tinted 
flowers, compact growth; Dumosus, 14 feet, 
and very pretty indeed, being smothered with 
mauve flowers ; ericoides Clio, graceful sprays 
of very small flowers ; Nove-Angliz ruber, red, 
large flowers, 5 feet, late flowering; Nove- 
Angliz roseus, nearly the same, but of pakr 
shade. Vimineus and Vimineus nanus, Novi- 
Belgi Ella paniculata, W. J. Grant, and multi- 
florus are all good, so are very many others be- 
longing to this now large group of Michaelmas 
Daisies, or perennial Asters, as they are called 
in catalogues. 

CoREOPSIS LANCEOLATA, C. grandiflora, ard 
C. tripteris are useful plants, and one each 
planted in a reserve bed with Helenium Bigelovi, 
Helenium pumilum, Helianthus letiflorrs, 
Helianthus multiflorus, Helianthus multifloris 
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lenus, Helianthus multiflorus maximus, 
Helianthus maultiflorus Soleil d’Or, Helianthus 
rigidus, and Heliopsis levis superba will be 
found acceptable during the autumn months. 
Some of the 

PERENNIAL Puuoxes are also extremely 
useful for filling high vases, the white ones 
especially so, but those of a salmon hue also, 
and of these I should recommend Tempéte, 
J. K. Lord, Liberté, Sheriff Ivory, paler pink 


than the others; Flambeau, real salmon ; 
coccinea, deep bright crimson; Gracieux, 
violet; and Lucie Baltet, lavender. Some of 


the best whites I know are Panama, Themis, 
and Avalanche, but, of course, there are 
many others almost equally good, and in all 
shades these lovely flowers are being im- 
proved and added t> every year. They like a 
rich soil (and prefer it to be heavy), and can 
hardly have too much manure. 

GLADIOLI are now inexpensive, at least the 
ordinary kinds are, and for gathering these 
are what one buys. One hundred 
mixed colours of the varieties of 
Gandavensis and 100 of the Scarlet 
Brenchleyensis would yield a splen- 
did quantity of flowers. These bulbs 
are best taken up in the autumn and 
replanted in spring—an easy thing 
to do in the case of a reserve bed 
devoted entirely to them. But in 
light soils and mild parts of Eng- 
land they very often survive the 
winter. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. JocELyn. 


PLANTING LILIES. 


In the open garden, in pleasure- 
ground, shrubbery, or woodland 
there is room to plant or group the 
Lilies with a free hand. L. aura- 
tum, as indeed others, would appear 
particularly happy in the peat and 
leaf mixture that usually obtains for 
Khododendro»s, or where these 
latter thrive asa rule it is not at all 
difficult to make many Lilies perma- 
nently happy. 

That this lovely race of bulbous 
plants appreciates the companion- 
ship of other things in this way I 
firmly belitve, and with so great a 
mass of root-fibre around there is no 
hikelihood of undue moisture for the 
Lilies. Moreover, there is protec- 
tion of a natural kind in spring 
from damaging frosts without un- 
duly encumbering the Lilies with 
artificial covering, while again in 
summer the surface is sheltered 
from a burning heat that is not 
welcomed by any Lily in cultivation. 
For thesa reasons, therefore, there 
is much in favour of planting Lilies 
where shrub growth, while not 
overwhelming, will afford a timely 
protection a5 two seasons, if not 
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where immunity from disease is enjoyed it is 
still a most desirable Lily, the glistening snowy 
spikes surpassing all else. It is, however, late 
for planting this kind now, unless sound dry 
roots are forthcoming, which is not usual. 
Where preference can be given August and 
September are the best months for planting 
this species. 

In planting, a depth of from 4 inches to 
6 inches will be found sufficient. A point to 
avoid is a soil over-rich in manure; this is 
generally more harmful than otherwise, and 
with sweet, fresh soil may be dispensed with 
altogether. The same is true of pot culture for 
these, providing a similar soil with well-drained 
pots, the former sufficiently moist that no 
water is needed for some time. Tor pot culture 
the following simple rule is best : Use ordina- 
rily moist yet not wet soil, plant the very large 
bulbs in 6-inch or 7-inch pots an inch below 
the surface, then plunge forthwith in coal-ashes 


‘in an old frame, covering not more than 3 inches 

















indeed in winter also when more or 
less at rest. It should not, however, 
be thought that peat is essential to 
their successful culture, as in the 
light loamy soil of the Thames 
valley they do exceedingly well, and even 
when planted by thousands in the open 
fields minus shelter of any kind they give many 
splendid spikes with no more culture after the 
first planting than would be given to a field of 
Wheat. 

Such rough and ready methods are not 
recommended for the better forms, as L. a. 
platyphyllum, L. a. rubro-vittatum, and L. a. 
virginale. In noble bearing the variety platy- 
phyllum is perhaps the finest of all, and in its 


massive petals and remarkable size quite 
unique. Kqually so is the spotless purity of 
virginale. All these exceptional forms merit 


special care. Happily, they are as easily culti- 
vated as the typical species, and if afforded a 
rather deep bed of sandy loam with plenty of 
leaf-soil and road grit, are usually content in 
any sheltered part of the garden, though pre- 
ferably among shrubs and their roots, as just 
stated. 


Equally chaste and beautiful in the garden is 
the well-known Madonna Lily, a spike of which 
is here illustrated. Indeed, in those gardens 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum). 





From a photograph 
by Mr. John A. Lloyd, Broad Hinton. 


deep. This will secure a perfectly uniform 
condition of the soil till growth has begun, and 
no more will really be needed till 4 inches or 
6 inches of stem growth are visible. Careful 
watering in the early stages is necessary, but 
with bud formation later the supplies may be 
increased. Some prefer starting the bulbs in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre, but this involves a possible 
breaking of the very brittle roots in after 
potting, which should be avoided. E. 





Hardy flowers for a border ( W.J.G.). 
—The position you describe is about the worst 
that could possibly be selected for flowering 
perennials. There is not a single point about it 
that is favourable to their successful culture. 
These cubjects prefer level, or comparatively 
level ground, and not a bank. This bank, too, 
faces north, and its clay soil is rendered still 
more unsuitable by being permeated by the 
roots of the hedge which grows on its summit, 
and, as if all these drawbacks were not suffi- 
cient, the place is ‘‘much overshadowed by 
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trees and inclined to dampness.” We really 
cannot conscientiously advise you to attempt 
the culture of flowering perennials under such 
circumstances. Peonies, Hellebores, and 
Dicentra spectabilis, which you name, all requi: e 
deep and rich soil. You might plant Wocd 
Hyacinths, while Vincas, such as V. major, V. 
minor, and V. m. flore-pleno, might become 
established and flower, and the common St. 
John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum) might be 
induced to take to the bank, when it would 
soon spread. Solomon’s Seal might grow if it 
was givensome good soil to start in, and Sax1- 
fraga (Megasea) crassifolia could also be planted 
with a fair chance of succeeding. 





Plumbago capensis out-of-doors.— 
How seldom we see this beautiful climber out- 
of-doors, where, in a sheltered situation, it does 
just as well as under glass. I have tried it this 
year against the upright pillarsof a verandah, and 
have been amply rewarded with a mass of short, 
stocky growths, crowned with spikes of beauti- 
ful pale blue flowers. The plants are in 10-inch 
pots, and plunged in a small bed of good loam, 
which the roots soon find. In the early spring 
the plants are cut back and started in a cold- 
house, bringing them on as strong as possible. 
About the third week in May the plants were 
put in their places, when the old wood was tied 
to the pillars, the new growth allowed to grow 
about a foot, when they were lightly tied in, 
afterwards allowing them to grow as naturally 
as possible. Flowers then appeared freely. I 
found the plants stood 5 degs. of frost without 
harm in that situation, which was quite open to 
the south and east—in fact, when I took the 
plants under cover, about the 22ad of November, 
they were little the worse, having some fine 
spikes on them then. I remember having seen 
P. capensis used as a centre plant in a large 
round bed of white Antirrhinum. The com- 
post I find most suitable for this plant consists 
of two parts of loam and one part of leaf-mould 
and sand. If too rich the plants make too 
much growth before the flowers appear. It is 
far better to allow the flowers to appear and 
then feed the plant with a little liquid-manure. 
It should always have plenty of water during 
the growing and flowering-time; but on no 
account should the plants be allowed to want, 
as they soon turn sickly and yellow.—H. W.5., 
Axminster. 


Helleborus trifoliatus.—At the present 
time, when so much attention is being turned to 
improving the forms of the Lenten Rose, this 
handsome plant seems to be overlooked. At the 
same time, with its free-growing characteristics 
and certainly picturesque habit, it is quite 
possible it would form an excellent parent in the 
cross-breeding of these handsome subjects. 
Possessing greater hardiness generally of foliage, 
its tough leathery leaves always render it a 
most conspicuous object in the rock garden, and 
if some of this distinct bearing could be infused 
into a new race the seedlings should possess 
undoubted merit. For example, the fine form 
of H. orientalis, known as Mrs. Lambert, should 
make an excellent pollen parent in such an 
experiment, as many others also. The species 
above named is later in flowering, but, by 
establishing a large plant the previous year ina 
pot, it could be forwarded into bloom for the 
purpose indicated. 


Saxifraga apiculata.—The free spread- 
ing tufts of this species, as also its free and 
profuse manner of flowering, at once fix it as 
among the best of its tribe. It is also one of 
the very earliest to bloom. Indeed, in this 
respect the flowers are at times overtaken by 
frost and snow. This is due to a natural 
inclination to early flowering, and often in a 
mild December the buds may be seen pushing 
away from the rosettes of leaves. Unlike some 
kinds, as, ¢.g., S. coriophylla, the above doss 
not suddenly die off, and in truth will endure a 
good deal of rough usage before being perma- 
nently injured. No species can be more quickly 
grown into large spreading patches than this. 
During the summer the plants delight in plenty 
of moisture, and if this is assured, a full crop of 
the bright yellow blossoms will follow in early 
spring. By reason of the numbers of flower-buds 
the plants are in blossom for several weeks in 
succession, 
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FERNS. 


SOME USEFUL FERNS. 


Tuk following Ferns are not so frequently met | 2 Very beautiful Fern. 


with as they deserve to be. Of 


ApviAnTums I would draw attention to A. 
elegans, a variety of A. cuneatum, but with 
lighter fronds of a spreading character; A 


Legrandi (see illustration) ; A. Pacotti, of th 
dense growing kinds, is still one of the best 


A. Capillus-veneris Mariesi is one of the best | 
forms of the British species ; A. scutum roseum | 


is a beautifully tinted variety; A. deflexum i 


a distinct form of A. cuneatum and quite as 
hardy; A. Victorie ig a beautiful compact- | 
growing plant with rose-tinted fronds; A. 
Sancte Catherine and A. Williamsi are two of | 


the best of the larger growers. 


stegia immersa at first glance might be taken for 
aformof Davallia Mooreana, to which it bears 
some resemblance; it is, however, deciduous. 
Its fronds when exposed assume a bronzy shade ; 
Microlepia hirta cris- 
tata is seen to best advantage when used in 
large vases or baskets. The 

NeEPHROLEPIS furnish several enduring 
species. N. pectinata, a small-growing variety, 
‘| is very elegant ; N. davallioides furcans makes 
© a fine plant and is of good free growth ; another 
| good form is N. tuberosa. Niphobolus lingua 
| and its crested form are very enduring Ferns, 
but seldom seen; they will last a long time in 
a dry atmosphere. Osmunda japonica corymbi- 
fera is a distinct addition of compact and 
enduring growth. Phlebodium aureum and 
| P. glaucum should both be included ; the first, 
although an old species, is none too well known, 
Platycerium alcicorne (the Stag’s-horn Fern) can 


. 
> 
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ASPLENIUMS should receive more attention, as | be especially recommended for large rooms or 
they are amongst the hardiest, many being | corridors, lasting better than most kinds where 


suited to the greenhouse. 


A. flaccidum is a| there are sharp currents of air or in dry posi- 


beautiful variety with long, drooping fronds, | tions. The 


being well suited for any position where these can 
be seen to advantage. It is also an excellent 
basket Fern. A. lucidum, although not in any 





PTrERIsEsS furnish some of the most useful and 


the quickest-grown plants of any one genus. Of 





Adiantum Legrandi. From a photograph by Col. Taylor, 


Sense a new kind, is not often met with. It is 
& good lasting kind. A. dimorphum is a fine 
robust-growing species, not unlike, but superior 
to A. bulbiferum. A, longissimum is best 
grown in a warm-house, where it should be 
suspended ; it is a splendid variety when thus 
treated. Strong plants make frondg from 4 feet; 
to 5 feet long ; from the extremities of each a 
young plant will be formed. For special use it 
should be suspended like a chandelier, 
CyRTOMIUM FALCATUM is a most enduring 
Fern, easily grown in a cool-house, Of the 
DaVALLiAs, the hardiest besides D. canari- 
ensis are D, elegans, D, dissecta, D. Mariesi, D. 
fijiensis major, and D. tenuifolia stricta, all of 
which are most useful. Hypolepis distans seems 
b» have escaped much notice of late years. Ata 
distance it is not unlike a Gleichenia, but is of 
much quicker growth, which as the plants gain 
in size becomes scandent. This Fern requires 
an abundant supply of water, not unlike Pteris | 
scaberula in this respect. It is, however, a 
ney and very elegant plant when well grown. 
8 
LASTREAS may all be considered cool-house 
kinds. The following are amongst the best : 
lL. decomposita, L. erythrosora (a beautiful 
variety), L. Sieboldi, and L, Standishi, Leuco- 








especial notice. 


‘these, the improved forms of P. serrulata claim | 
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PuHLEBoDIUMS.—The noble and, in most cases, 


glaucous fronds produce a striking effect when 
contrasted with those of other Ferns with. 
which they are associated in the warm ferner J 
wherein they should be grown. When planted 
out their naturally spreading rhizomes grow 


apace, and produce fronds inabundance. These 


rhizomes are in strong specimens fully ag 
thick as a man’s thumb, and though seen 
on the surface of the soil are also of 
subterranean habit, and have the property of 
extending underground to very long distances, 
with articulated fronds disposed upon them at 
shortintervals. Phlebodiums may be used with 
advantage in hanging-baskets of largedimensions, 
either by themselves or intermixed with other 
Ferns with finer fronds, and also for covering 
dead Tree-Fern stems. Thus grown their 
thick, chaffy rhizomes, equal in size to the 
Hares’-fost Fern (Davallia canariensis), show 
themselves off to perfection, the whiteness of 
the chaffy scales, with which their extremities 
are densely clothed, being apparent. The value 
of this small group of Ferns ig sufficiently 


attested by the fact that thousands upon thou- 


sands find their way to Covent Garden Market 
every year. 


Some growers indeed make a 





Norbiton-avenue, N orbiton, Surrey, 


P. serrulata cristata compacta | speciality of them, as much on account of their 


is one of the best of the close-growing forms. rapid growth as because of their distinct habit. 
P. 8. major cristata (known also as the Chiswick | The Golden Polypody (Phlebodium aureum) 
variety) is of larger growth; as an ornamental | may be fairly regarded as the typical species of 
decorative Fern of good proportions this is one | the group, and the one to which the others 


of the best. 


There are also the superior forms appear to be more or less closely related. It 


of P. cretica, as P. cretica Mayi, the best possesses a@ very wide range of habitat, being 
crested variety of this species, and one of the|common in the West Indies and in South 


most beautiful as well as most useful of all, 


America as far as Brazil, where it is found 


being one of the prettiest in a small state growing on trees, especially on the Palmetto in 


and for medium-sized vases. 


Of P. tremula | the province of Florida. 


It is a strong grower, 


there are now a few distinct forms 3 P. tremula | strikingly bold in habit, and owing to its glaucous 


elegans is more slender growing, whilst P. t. foliage, very conspicuous. 


flaccida has a more shiny surface. 


The popular name 


A few of| of ‘*Golden Polypodium,” under which this 


the most recent additions to the Pteris family | handsome plant is commonly known, may have 
are P. serrulata densa, a very compact andj been derived from the glossy bright brown 
finely-divided form; Pteris nobilis, one of the | colour of the scales that cover the older portion 
most enduring in a room; P. leptophylla prin- | of its rhizomes, but it may also be due to the 
ceps, an elegant and slightly crested variety ;|intense golden colour of the underside of its 
and Smith’s variety of P. tremula, a crested | fertile fronds, produced by the enormous quan- 
form of distinct growth. P. cretica crispata | tity of spore cases by which they are covered, 


has the pinnz of the fronds broader with the 
edges undulated and beautifully crisped ; it is 


and from which, when ripe, a most profuse 
bright yellow fine powder escapes and covers 


of dwarf and compact growth, being a decided | the upper surface of the barren fronds beneath. 


addition to the hardy decorative varieties, 


Being evergreen and strong growers, all the 


Todea arborea makes one of the most useful of | Phlebodiums require substantial soil to grow in 


all Ferns for rooms, being of such an enduring 
character. It should be grown more largely, 





—a mixture of equal proportions of fibrous peat, 
‘loam, and silver-sand. 1; He 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WISTARIAS. 


Or the many beautiful trees and shrubs that 
have come to us from China and Japan there is 
none that fills so unique a place in our gardens 
or whose disappearance would leave so great a 
‘yoid as the common Wistaria. With the 
exception of the Traveller’s Joy (Clematis Vit- 














White Wistaria over a pergola. 


alba), our native flora possesses no climbing 
‘woody plant which in habit and luxuriance of 
growth recalls the noble giant climbers of 
‘the equatorial forests whose rope-like stems, 
clinging to the trunks or hanging from the 
boughs of large trees, give to tropical vegeta- 
tion one of its most characteristic features. 
Including even the foreign plants, the number 
of strong-growing climbers of the type of our 
native Clematis and hardy in this country is 
not large. Some of the North American and 
North Asiatic Vines may be counted among 
‘them, and one or two other species of Clematis, 
but all these possess but little beauty of flower. 
‘Their merits are in their luxuriance of growth, 
itheir foliage, and sometimes their autumnal 
colouring or fruits. Now the Wistaria, 
whilst being the equal in vigour and in 
size of any of these, is above all a flowering 
‘plant. It produces in May a crop of bloom 
‘to which, if any objection at all could be 
‘made, it would be that there is sometimes too 
much of it, and this is usually followed in 
August and September by a s :ond crop plenti- 
ful enough in itself to entitle the Wistaria to be 
considered a fine flowering climber. It appears 
to have been introduced from China about the 
year 1816, and yet such is its rapidity of growth 
‘that Loudon, writing only twenty-five years 
after in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs,” 
‘Mentions a planton a wall in the Horticultural 
Society’s garden, whose branches extended more 
‘than 100 feet on each side of the main stem, and 
another at Coughton Hall covering 905 square 
feet of wall. Besides providing a beautiful 


charming engraving of an old Wistaria on this 
page. This plant has apparently been trained 
on loosely looped chains, and it shows not only 
a graceful way of growing this climber, but also 
the marvellous profusion of its blossom. It 
can be grown also on pergolas, on arbours, and 
even on trees. In Mr. Waterer’s nursery at 
Knap Hill it has been trained up Laburnum 
trees. Eventually, no doubt, the Laburnums 
will get the worst of it, but meanwhile the two 
flower together, and the pale blue-purple 
racemes of the Wistaria and the golden ones of 
the Laburnum make a fine contrast. I should 
imagine that an old Oak that has seen its best 
days would be a suitable support for it. In 
getting this or any other climber to grow on 
living trees, the difficulty is at the start, chiefly 
because of the living roots of the tree on which 
it isto grow. This is why a tree no longer in 
the height of its vigour is most suitable. Even 
then the Wistaria should be planted well away 
from the trunk where sun and rain can reach 
it. A good plan is to sink a large tub with the 
bottom knocked out, and fill this with good 
rich loam and vegetable humus. By the time 
the Wistaria has filled this with roots it will be 
able to hold its own. 

There are now several varieties of the common 
Wistaria in commerce, and thereare also two or 
three other distinct species with their varieties, 
but, so far as I have seen, not one of them is 
equal to the common one either in vigour of 
growth or beauty of flower. But whilst they 
need not take the place of the old type, they 
are well worth growing, for every Wistaria is 
beautiful, and they afford also some variety in 
colour, in habit, and in time of flowering. To 
those who are interested in hardy climbers, the 
following list, as a complete one of the Wistarias 
in cultivation in this country, may be of 
interest :— 

Chinensis.—China and Japan. 


a var. alba 

+3 var. alba plena. 

¥ var. flore-pleno. 
- var. macrobotrys. 


7 var. variegata. 
Brachybotrys.—China and Japan. 


33 var. alba. 

Multijuga.—China, Corea, and perhaps Japan. 
aa var. alba. 
.5 var. (unnamed, with short 


racemes). 
Japonica (properly Millettia japonica). 


Frutescens.— United States. 
. var. alba. 
fe var. magnifica, 


W. CHINENSIS VAR. ALBA has, of course, white 
flowers ; in var. alba plena they are white and 
double, but, although beautiful, these varieties 
do not flower with anything like the freedom of 
the true chinensis. 

W. C. VAR. FLORE-PLENO has double flowers of 
the same colour as the type. The flowers have 
gained nothing in beauty by the doubling of the 
petals, but if the weather is dry and sunny 
during the flowering season they perhaps last 
longer than the single ones. In wet, stormy 


If variegated plants are desired there are 
better to be had than variegata, and compared 
with the type, either as regards its growth or 
its blossoms, it is poor. 

W. MULTIJUGA.—This species is very easily 
distinguished from W. chinensis by two charac- 
ters—tirst, by the length of its racemes, which 
are often between 2 feet and 3 feet long 3 second, 
by flowering a fortnight or solater. Itis worth 
growing because of these differences, although 
it does not equal the other in the luxuriance of 
its growth or in its beauty at flowering time— 
at all events, it has not done so as yet in this 
country. The blossoms are much less closely 
packed on the spikes than they are in W. 
chinensis, so that, although the spikes are twice 
or thrice the length, the aggregate of flowers is 
no greater. The colour is not invariably the 
same in different plants, but it is always a vari- 
ation of delicate lilac and white. The variety 
alba has flowers wholly white. The foliage of 
all these forms of multijuga differs from that of 
the common Wistaria in the leaflets being more 
numerous, smaller, and less hairy. 

W. FRUTESCENS.—This is the only species 
found wildin the New World, being a native of 
the Southern United States. It is a climber, 
but is not so strong a grower as either chinensis 
or multijuga. The flowers are of a pale blue- 
purple, and are arranged rather densely on 
racemes 3 inches to8 inches long. It flowers 
during the latter part of June. Besides the 
type there are two varieties in cultivation. The 
better one of these is called magnifica, and has 
racemes over | foot in length, and is altogether 
superior to the type. The second variety is 
alba; it has racemes of the same size as the 
ordinary frutescens, but the flowers are white. 

Ve 





WINTER-FLOWERING TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 


THE number of trees and shrubs that flower 
during the four dullest months of the year— 
say, from the middle of November to the early 
part of March—is perhaps larger than many 
would imagine. The following list contains 
over fifty species which may fairly be described 
as coming under that heading. It is based on 
the conditions that obtain near London, and 
could no doubt be lengthened considerably by 
those living further south and west, just as it 
would have to be reduced to suit more northerly 
localities. The date of flowering, too, is to 
some extent dependent on the same conditions, 
and still more so on the mildness or severity of 
the winter. A long and severe frost, for in- 
stance, setting in before Christmas would defer 
the flowering of several shrubs from December 
and January to February or later. The condi- 
tions also under which individual plants grow 
vary the time of flowering. Chimonanthus 
fragrans growing on a wall is usually in flower 
at or before Christmas, but as a bush in the 
open it blooms a month or six weeks later. 
Many of the plants mentioned would, if they 
flowered in April, May, or June, be eclipsed by 








An old Wistaria at Eff) 


weather these double varieties are more liable to 
damage. 


In var. macrobotrys the flowers are of a paler 


Covering for dwelling-houses or other buildings, | shade of blue-purple. The racemes are longer 
the common Wistaria is of great value used in|than those of the type, but the flowers are 


‘other ways. 


| 
| 
| 


One of these is shown in the! further apart. 


rd Manor, Lymington. 


the great host of more showy things that then 
burst into bloom, but now their modest beau- 
ties have a singular charm, added to in many 
instances by a sweet fragrance. It would be 
an interesting thing to bring together in some 
sheltered spot all, or ay many as_ possible, 
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of these winter-flowering trees and shrubs, 
adding to them others that flower by the begin- 
ah of April. By devoting some such place 
to them, the shelter from. north and east that 
many need could then be more easily furnished 
—shelter which is not only welcome to the 
plants themselves, but to those who may love 
to watch and tend them. For such a purpose 
one imagines as an ideal spot a piece of fertile 
ground sloping well to south-south-west and 
surrounded on the north and east by a belt of 
trees, in the foreground of which are growing 
Hollies, Box, or other close evergreens. Many 
things, such as the Witch Hazels (Hamamelis), 
Prunus Davidiana, some of the Daphnes, etc., 
being deciduous, require some such background 
to set off their beauty to greatest advantage. 


The following list is as complete as I have 
been able to make it at present, but doubtless 
there are omissions. Of course, by including 
others that flower a month or even a fortnight 
later, the list could be greatly lengthened, but 
such things are more strictly spring than winter- 
flowering. 

Novemsber.—Lonicera fragrantissima (up to 
March), L. Standishi (up to March), Winter 
Hazel (Hamamelis virginica) (often earlier), 
Fatsia japonica, Arbutus hybrida, A Unedo 
and its varieties, Jasminum nudiflorum (up to 
February), Mezereon (Diphne Mezereum) var. 
grandiflora, Klzwagnus glabra, HK. macrophylla, 
K. pungens. 

DrcemBer.—Cratezus monogyna var. precox 
(Glastonbury Thorn), Erica mediterranea 
hybrida. 

Janvary.—Clematis calycina (up to March), 
Erica carnea (up to March), E. c, var. 
alba (up to March), Viburnum Tinus (Laurus- 
tinus), Chimonanthus fragrans and _ vars. 
(Winter Sweet), Garrya elliptica. 

Fepruary.—Erica mediterranea (ap to April 
and May), Daphne Laureola, D. Mezs2reum, 
D. m. var. flore albo, D. oleoides, Berberis 
nepalensis, Prunus Davidiana (often earlier), 
Pyrus (Cydonia) japonica, Hamamelis arborea 
(Witch Hazel), H japonica, H. j. var. Zucear- 
iniana, Cornus mas and varieties, C. officinalis, 
Rhododendron altaclerense, R. dauricum, R. d. 
var. atrovirens, R. Nobleanum, R. parvifolium, 
R. przecox. 

Harty Marcu.—Forsythia suspensa, F. inter- 
media, Rhododendron fulgens, R. Thomsoni, 
Nuttallia cerasiformis, Daphne Bligayana, Dirca 
palustris, Populus tremula, P. tremuloides var. 
pendula (Parasol de St. Julien), Stichyurus 
precox, Parrottia persica, Corylopsis spicata, 
Pieris (Andromeda) floribunda, P. (A.) japonica, 
Salix Smithiana, Akebia quinata, Arbutus 
Andrachne, Cassandra calyculata, Prunus 
Amygdalus var. persicoides (generally two 
weeks in advance of tha common Almond) 
Ulex europxus (common Gorse). 

Besides the above there are, of course, 
numerous trees with inconspicuous flowers which 
bloom early in the year, such as many of the 
Ashes, Elms, Alders, Willows, Filberts, and 
Poplars. Ww. 
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Shrub borders.—I have gone through 
large borders devoted to small specimen conifers 
(as Retinosporas and Thujopsis) and a few useful 
shrubs to give the little pruning that is neces- 
sary to keep them within bounds, and any gaps 
that exist will presently be filled in with a few 
plants that are likely to show to advantage in 
company with those already established, for, 
given careful planting, there is no reason why 
borders of this description should not be ren- 
dered as attractive as any other part of the 
garden. Montbretias and Schizostylis, for 
instance, are capital subjects to associate with 
the light and graceful foliage of Retinosporas 
and Tamarix gallica or the big plumes of 
Hydrangea paniculata, and occasional small 
clumps of Sea Lavender will complete the 
arrangement. Any pruning of the above 
description should be put into the hands of a 
man who knows his work, and, failing previous 
experience, he should have careful coaching. 
The use of the knife is often necessary, but 
there is a wide difference between judicious 
pruning and mutilation. It may be well also 
to give the reminder that an annual inspection 
is Imperative ; it is often difficult to make a 
satisfactory finish after two years’ growth.—S, 


OHRYSANTHHMUMS, 


BUSH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Pants to produce exhibition blooms or flowers 
good enough to win prizes have not ousted ordi- 
nary conservatory or bush plants, but, on the 
contrary, there would appear to be more of the 
latter grown every year. This is asit ought to 
be, and may be said to be largely due to the in- 
troduction of so many new and beautiful varie- 
ties. First the novelties are tried for producing 
large blooms ; the second season both disbudded 
and bush plants are grown, and a true verdict is 
then arrived at as to the value of the varieties 
for one or both purposes. Many market growers 
as well as private gardeners thus test the varie- 
ties as they get into their hands, and what are 
eventually found to give the best results in 
market gardens are usually equally as service- 
able and popular for conservatory and house 
decoration. As far as my experience goes, 
large blooms are not so much in demand as 
formerly. Cut with long stems and arranged 
boldly either in mixture or, better still, 
in separate colours in large, deep vases, they are 
most effective, but if cut with short stems and 
arranged in small vases, they fail to please. 
Sprays or branches of flowers are the most 
beautiful, and more of these have been seen in the 
principal florists’ windows than for many sea- 
sons past. Those who are wise annually weed 
out a portion of the older varieties or any that 
fail to bear favourable comparison with the 
newer sorts. Whether the markets are sup- 
plied or plants and cut-blcoms are required for 
home decoration, the same rule holds good with 
regard to necessity for growing a good batch of 
each distinct colour, indiscriminate mixtures 
being objectionable, especially for the dining- 
room, 
EARLY VARIETIES. 


The Desgrange family were never better than 
they were early last autumn, the mild, dry 
weather being suitable to those and other 
varieties planted out, Lady Fitzwygram was 
to have wholly superseded Mme. Desgrange, 
but is more likely to drop out of cultivation 
itself. It certainly is dwarfer in habit and re- 
markably free-flowering, but is very liable to 
have all its foliage destroyed by the fungus. 
Mychett White promises to be the best early 
dwarf white yet introduced, and it will be grown 
extensively next season. For pot culture Queen 
of the Harlies is hard to beat. It possesses a 
good constitution, is dwarf in habit, and pro- 
duces large solid, pure white blooms, borne on 
stiff footstalks. It is an early October variety. 
Barbara Forbes is a little later, and may 
become popular, but I prefer the Queen. 
Emily Silsbury, of which I also grew fifty plants, 
may be briefly described as an early Thérése 
Rey, only dwarfer. Late-struck bush plants 
duly disbudded gave fairly large reflexed, pearly- 
white flowers that proved most attractive. It 
is only a few days later than Queen of the 
Rarlies, and was well ahead of Lady Selborne. 
The last-named is still a general favourite, and 
will not be discarded just yet. Of early coloured 
varieties none has gained more attention than 
Mme. Marie Masse. This is grand either 
planted out orin pots. In habit it is dwarf and 
bushy, and produces a profusion of rosy-mauve 
flowers throughout September and October. 
Harvest Home is also of free-flowering habit, 
but is better planted out than in pots. In Roi 
des Précoces we have a good early pot variety. 
It is dwarf, erect-growing, has pretty foliage, 
and produces handsome reddish-crimson flowers 
in October. Comtesse F. de Cariel, orange, 
shaded bronze, is grown for October flowering, 
and is the best of the colour I have yet tried. 
The best early yellow is Ryecroft Cloke It 
does well planted out, and in pots it grows 
sturdily, branches freely, requiring few or no 
stakes, and flowers profusely. This has quickly 
become a general favourite. Yellow Selborne is 
most disappointing and will quickly go out of 
cultivation. It lacks constitution, the flowers are 
small and too soft. Yellow Source d’Or has not 
proved such a success as desirable, but the old 
Source d’Or is yet hard tosurpass as an October 
bronze. W. Holmes, rich crimsoa, with golden 
reverse, suffers from rainy weather but will be 
grown till something of the same colour and 
more reliable is forthcoming. What may be 
termed good 
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are becoming plentiful, and weeding out these 
is no light undertaking. The old Mme. Lacroix 
has had to go, owing to the blooms not standing 
up stiffly. Florence Piercy is also finally con- 
demned. La Petite Ami has superseded these, 
but even this sturdy, branching, floriferous, 
long-keeping variety has one serious defect : 
it is very liable to mildew. Ivory is 
sturdier still, equally good for pot culture, 
is free flowering and the blooms keep well— 
no mildew in this case. J am under the impres- 
sion the comparatively new Mrs. J. Lewis 
will become popular for conservatory deco- 
ration and for affording superior blooms in 
quantity, and I have always formed a good 
opinion of the long-keeping Sone and the 
grandly incurved Western King. Good mid- 
season yellows are none too plentiful. Pallanza 
and Mons. Pankoucke hang their heads badly 
and will not be grown again. Modesto is also 
weak in that respect and will not long remain 
popular with market growers. It is true every 
growth gives a solid incurving rich yellow 
bloom, but if next season a stake must be placed 
to each, and florists have to stiffen the ped- 
uncles with wire, it is easy to determine what 
will happen. Phcebus is far more likely to be- 
come a popular variety with market growers, 
and this season it has done remarkably well under 
all methods of culture. Mars, sturdy growing 
and branching, is a rich yellow in colour, re- 
flexed and good. Ocsana, pale yellow, broad 
incurving florets, and the beautiful dark straw- 
coloured Sunstone will be given a second trial, 
but Australian Gold is distinctly disappointing. 
Major Bonaffon is one of the best for conserva- 
tories and for affording cut-bloom in quantity. 
It is of vigorous growth, branching freely, while 
the blooms incurve tightly, and area rich yellow 
in colour. It is more serviceable than Globe 
@Or. Edith Tabor and H. L. Sunderbruch 
were not successes, but Cecil Wray succeeded 
so well that it will be extensively grown next 
season. It is of a sturdy, branching habit 
of growth, every small shoot giving a good 
bloom ; colour, pale yellow. All things con- 
sidered, not one of the yellows proved so 
generally attractive as Clinton Chalfont. This 
variety forms straight, wiry growths, closely 
furnished with smal! leaves, and surmounted 
with a comparatively large bloom, or head of 
blooms if not disbudded, with broad reflexed 
florets, and of a rich yellow colour. It is 
particularly good for cutting. All the Viviand 
Morel family are of weak constitution, and the 
blooms soft, travelling and keeping badly. I 
have done with them other than for afew show 
blooms. Miss Mary Godfrey, of which a large 
batch was grown, was the best pink tried for mid- 
season flowering. It is of sturdy, but not branch- 
ing, growth, requiring few orno stakes, and the 
blooms, of a good substance, silvery-pink in 
colour, keep well and please the ladies. Louis 
Boehmer, grown asa bush plant, is most attrac- 
tive, producing large sprays of incurving, hairy - 
petalled blooms of a pinkish-heliotrope shade of 
colour, Autumn Leaves, white, splashed withred, 
is very distinct and good, succeeding well as a 
bush plant, also promising to last till near Christ- 
mas. Ernest Asmile was tried as a bronze, but 
succeeds better planted out and lifted than in 
pots constantly Col. Smith is too flabby, and 
the lighter - coloured, free - branching J. S. 
Dibbins will also be discarded, the blooms being 
too soft. As yet, nothing has been found to 
take the place of E. Molyneux, a variety lack- 
ing a strong constitution. The varieties of 
blood-red and maroon shades of colour all keep 

badly. Col. Bourne, G. W. Childs, Egyptian, | 
M. G. Biron, R. Dean, and Amy Shea haye all 
proved disappointing. Nor can I speak highly | 
of Australie, Beauty of Teignmouth, Miss 

Maggie Blenkiron, Philadelphia, Rose Wynne, 
or Hairy Wonder. 


LATE VARIETIES, 


Varieties at their best about midwinter are 
still limited in number. Only by late stop-: 
ping and retarding can Niveum be had fresh 
and good at Christmas. It is a grand variety 
for growing as a sturdy bush plant. Mrs. 
H. Weeks also requires good management 
to keep it late, but the blooms on bush 
plants well repay for all the trouble taken 
with them. he large florets, pure white 
in colour, incurve tightly -and present @ 
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lost attractive appearance. Kentish White 
very dwarf, requiring no stakes, but the 


looms show too much eye. Mme. Carnot | 


Jowers late and does well trained. Asa bush 
ant it is a failure, the growths sprawling 
adly. Princess Victoria, if grown strongly and 
flowed to branch naturally, produces a profu- 
‘on of medium-sized reflexed blooms creamy- 
thite in colour, all borne on long, stiff foot- 
jalks. Itis one of the most profitable mid- 
inter varieties that I am acquainted with. 
, Canning is both dwarf and late, and when at 
ig best gives the impression of being invalu- 
‘ble. Florists who buy the flowers to sell again 
ink otherwise. The hard stems fail to convey 
aough moisture to the blooms, and they flag 
gickly. W. H. Lincoln is still the most 
opular late yellow. Its sturdy, branching 
abit of growth, stout stems, and solid blooms 
‘te just what are desirable in the case of bush 
jlants. Golden Dart is also dwarf, branching, 
ad free flowering, but though attractive the 


jowers do not sell so well as those of W. H. | 


jincoln. Golden Gate is not sturdy enough, 
‘herwise it would be extensively grown. Each 
\owth gives a perfect reflexed bloom, deep 





| appear all right now, but in the summer-time 
these stem cuttings have a persistent way of 
forming flower-buds, and not growing into 
shoots in the usual way. When the buds are 
| picked off they may make a little more wood, 
and then want to flower again. I have had 
many plants of this kind to deal with, especially 
| when new sorts were brought in, as I think I 
was in the unfortunate position of getting plants 
| propagated from stem cuttings, with the result 
that until the second year Icould not secure a 
presentable plant. ‘This is always the case 
with plants propagated from such cuttings, and 
I strongly advise all who are now propagating 
Chrysanthemums to use the sucker-like growths 
that spring from the root of the plant only. 


—M. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 


MAGNOLIA FLOWERS IN BOWLS 
AND VASES. 

| THE accompanying illustration shows the beauty 

\of bold arrangements ef such noble flowers as 











Magnolias in a vase. 


‘sllow in colour, my large batch of it present-| the Magnolia, used with their own leaves. We 
ig a most beautiful appearance during the|lose much by not using the flowers of many 
cond week in December, the display lasting | trees and shrubs, which are handsomer than the 
ill Christmas. Miss Phyllis Fowler, an incurv- | finicking arrangements in common vogue, pre- 
ig variety, with narrow florets of a primrose | pared at considerable expense. Our illustration 
hade ot colour, is blooming very late with me, | shows the kind of decoration to adopt, especially 
‘nd may prove good for mid-winter flowering in | for large rooms. 


he future. Duchess of York, canary-yellow, 
nd of good form, will not be fully expanded till 
itein January. E.G. Hill, a free-branching 





Iris fimbriata. — This very beautiful 


‘riety, producing neat blooms of a bronzy-| species, which is also known as I. japonica and 
‘ellow colour, I canstrongly recommend for late | I. chinensis, is among the most useful of winter- 
)Owering, and the best late pinkish-white| flowering plants for the greenhouse or conserva- 
‘ariety is the well-known Etoile de Lyon. A|tory. Though very nearly hardy in so far as its 
ood red variety is still unknown to me. Elmer | roots are concerned, it is not to be seen at its 
Smith Ihave grown extensively, but it is| best in this country when soregarded. Grown 
“igappointing. In constitution it is weak, |under glass either in broad, shallow pans or 


while the blooms fail to stand up properly 


.| planted out in good soil, the plant is usually a 


oyal Standard, a rich crimson  reflexed | success when afforded plenty of moisture when 
[i@eenese, with me is only just opening, and I| growing, and its beautiful spikes of pleasing 
‘aye good hopes that this will prove to be a| blue and fringed blossoms will reward the culti- 


valuable addition to the late-flowering varieties 
W. 





.|vator. With generous treatment, everyone of 
the fan-like growths will produce a lax panicle 
of its lilac-lavender and golden crested blossoms. 


| Chrysanthemum cuttings from the| A large specimen will produce a dozen panicles 
tem.—As many will now be taking their|or more, each containing a dozen or more 


i} 
Vhrysanthemum cuttings, all young growths| blossoms. In this way a profusion of its flowers 
likely to make cuttings will be secured, and | is often maintained from early in January till 





hese may include some of the old stems. These! the end of April, or even later. 


| 
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MAKING AND REPAIRING 

LAWNS. 
NoruinG adds a greater charm to a homestead, 
be it large or smal], than a lawn or Grass plot, 
when either or both have been well laid down 
in the first instance and kept in good order 
afterwards. Now I think it may be safely Jaid 
down as a rule that every endeavour should be 
made by those who may have such work in hand 
to make theirs as roomy as possible, and towards 
this end much may be done by placing the 
shrubs or trees, or at least the greater part of 
them, as far away from the house as the 
boundary will permit; any of these (trees or 
shrubs) which stand out ought to be of the best 
kinds only. AJawn need not necessarily be flat 
or level; it may, on the contrary, be undulat- 
ing, according to the natural formation of the 
ground. In preparing the latter for the turf, 
the most important thing is to see that any 
portion that has been disturbed is well rammed 
down again, for if not the ground so neglected 
will be continually subsiding, and nothing looks 
worse on a lawn than little hollows here and 
there, caused by the unequal settling down of 
the soil. 

Another important matter to bear in mind 
is that the soil of lawns should not be rich, 
for if so the Grass not only grows fast, 
but coarse, and it is impossible under such 
circumstances to get a good thick bottom, or 
keep it in anything like the perfect order attain- 
able when the roots of the Grasses growing 
thereon are lessfed. This being so, it is a good 
plan to use sand, or to cart on some poor earth 
for the levelling and finishing off of the top, 
but when so applied it should be put on 
regularly, or the Grass will be patchy, which 
will spoil the effect of the whole. The 
levelling being completed and the surface of the 
ground raked smooth and fine, the next thing 
is to either sow fine lawn Grass-seed or to 
use suitable turf. The latter, however, is by 
far the best way, for though it involves more 
labour, time, and expense, the work is at once 
complete, while if seed be sown it takes at 
least a year to get a good ‘‘ foundation,” so to 
speak, for the future turfy surface. The most 
suitable turf for a lawn is that to be obtained 
from pastures and waste places by the road- 
side which have been closely fed off by sheep or 
cattle, and whereon the Grass is short and fine 
with a sprinkling of White Clover in it. If 
turf of this kind can be got, a fine lawn may 
soon be made. The most handy turves to 
work are those 1 yard long and 1 foot wide, 
and the thinner they are, so long as they will 
hang together, the easier they will roll up, and 
lay down again.. No open joints should be left 
between the turves for the air to getin. To 
prevent this it is a good plan to pass a rather 
heavy roller over the turves quickly after they 
are down, so as to press them to the earth, in 
which the Grasses will soon take root. If any 
inequalities of surface should perchance exist 
after the roller has been used, they may easily 
be beaten down by means of a rammer, used 
when the ground is soft. Where fine turf 
cannot be had, and seed has to be sown, 
the seed should be obtained for the purpose 
from a good seedsman, as that otherwise pro- 
vided is often full of weeds and never makes a 

ood lawn. The time to sow is about the 
middle of March, when the seed should be 
scattered evenly over the surface of the finely- 
raked ground and be slightly covered, after 
which, if birds are kept from scratching it 
out and devouring it, it soon germinates 
and grows at a quick rate if the weather be 
favourable. Lawns that are in a thin, patchy 
condition may be improved in two ways—the 
one by cutting out the bare or worn parts 
and relaying with fresh turf, and the other by 
a top-dressing of rich, finely-sifted soil, to 
which should be added some soot and fresh- 
slaked lime, which will not only stimulate the 
Grass and give it a rich deep green colour, but 
will also kill all Moss, which on some lawns is 
so troublesome that if it be not checked or de- 
stroyed in time, soon gets entire possession of 
the surface. Daisies and Plantains, too, are often 
a nuisance, and to eradicate these weeds there 
is no plan better than cutting or digging them 
out, which, unless they are thick, is no great 
task if set about in real earnest by a good gar- 
den workman, armed with a sharp and suitable 
tool, H. B, 
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OROHIDS. 


INDIAN CROCUSES (PLEIONES). 


Very bright and effective during the dull days 
of winter are these charming little Orchids, and 
I have noticed that amateur cultivators are 
becoming much more familiar with their culture 
than formerly. They are by no means difficult 
to grow, ms ¢ present a much better flowering 
return for the trouble bestowed upon them than 
many larger growing kinds. P. Lagenaria is one 
of, if not the best known of all, and also one of 
the most useful. This, if brought along in suc- 
cessional batches, will keep the cool-house 
bright for many weeks with its rose and white 
blossoms. P. humilis, again, is a very beautiful 
plant, and perhaps unequalled in the genus for 
the bright tints displayed on the lip. Pleiones, 
unlike most epiphytal Orchids, are not at all 
injured by being disturbed at the roots; in 
fact, an annual repotting is one of the usual 
cultural details. But it must be carried out at 
the right time, for to interfere with the roots 
just as they are in the middle of the season’s 
growth would prove decidedly harmful. Most 
of the species throw up their Hower-spikes from 
the base of the old pseudo-bulb just before 
commencing to grow, and the best time to 
repot is just after the flowers are past, 
but before any young roots are forming. The 
old pseudo-bulb—that is, the one preceding 
the flowering one—will usually be found 
so far decayed as to be of no further use 
t> the plant, and this may therefore be cut 
away. The roots from the flowering bulbs, too, 
will usually have performed their functions and 
might also be taken off, except a little tuft just 
to help to hold the pseudo-bulbs in position. 
‘he compost must be a substantial one, nice 
fibrous loam, peat fibre, and chopped Sphagnum 
Moss being mixed with plenty of finely broken 
charcoal and crocks. Let the drainage for pots 
and pans be ample, and protect it by laying a 
little rough Moss upon the crocks. It is usual to 
mass the bulbs in pans a foot or so across, and, 
culturally, no fault can be found with this way of 
growing them. But when they are required for 
grouping, these large pans arenot nearly so useful 
as a larger number grown. in small pots, because 
the absence of foliage on the plants at the time 
of flowering gives them rather a flat, not to say 
a garish, appearance. The smaller pots may be 
introduced among small Adiantums or Pterises, 
the soft tints of the blossoms showing very 
prettily among these. A very :pretty mode of 
culture is to grow them on wood blocks, these 
being lightly dressed with compost and a few 
small Ferns planted with them. 

After the plants are potted, great care is 
necessary with watering, for if the compost gets 
moist and close, the little roots will have a diffi- 
culty in entering it. But this is not for long, 
and when once they have a good hold on the 
compost a very liberal supply is necessary. 
‘This must be continued right up to the time the 
pseudo-bulbs are finished, when they may again 
be kept drier. The foliage soon turns colour 
and falls off, and then for a short season they 
may be absolutely dry. Temperature is not, 
perhaps, a very important point with these 
Orchids, and although they do not require more 
heat than Sophronitis, Odontoglossum grande, 
and others that do not like the very coolest 
quarters, yet they do well with a nice shady, 
well-ventilated position in the Cattleya-house. 
Insects are not particularly troublesome, the 
worst being red-spider and. brown-scale, but 
these are easily kept under by ordinary vigi- 
lance. Pleiones are by some authorities merged 
into Celogyne, but though their botanical 
characteristics may be similar, they are quite 
distinct as garden plants. 





Cypripedium Victoria-Marie. — I 
shall be much surprised if this Orchid gets very 
popular, or even as popular as the now better 
known C. Chamberlainianum, which in some 
respects it resembles. Still, it has its good 
points, and, as a well-known cultivator recently 
remarked to me, ‘‘if we could by hybridising 
get something bright and showy of the same 
vigorous habit it would be an acquisition.” It 
has doubtless a good habit, but the long, 
un zainly-looking spikes, with seldom more than 
a couple of flowers Open at a time, leave a lot 
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to be desired. C. Victoria-Marie has a greenish 
dorsal sepal flushed with red, and the twisted 
petals are each about 2 inches in length, the lip 


purple. 





HYBRID MOTH ORCHIDS. 


THE one ambition of the late John Dominy (the 
pioneer of Orchid By RrSIARtCn) was to see the 
flowering of an artificially raised hybrid Phale- 
nopsis. This desire was never gratified, for it 
was not until 1886 that Mr. Seden successfully 
flowered and thereby proved the parentage of 
the previously known natural hybrid P. inter- 
media. It was raised by the intergrossing of P. 
rosea and P. Aphrodite (amabilis). The seed was 
sown in 1882. The second hybrid to appear was 
P. Rothschildiana, the result of crossing P. 
Schilleriana with the pollen of P. Srrahilis 
It was also raised in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery 
and first flowered in 1887. It hag the inter- 
mediate characters of the two species. The 
upper sepal is white, and the petals also are 
white. ‘The apical half of the lower sepals is 
white, the inner halves light yellow, thickly 
spotted with bright purple towards the base. 
The front lobe of the lip is white, stained with 
yellow towards the base, and thickly covered 
with small red spots. P. Harriette (P. amabilis 
x P. violacea) also flowered in 1887 in Messrs, 
J. Veitch and Sons’ nursery, the characteristics 
of both species being clearly discernible. The 
sepals and petals are cream, stained at the base 
with rose-purple, the front lobe of the lip bright 
purple, shading to crean, thickly spotted with 
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A hybrid Moth Orchid (Phalenopsis John Seden). 


two shades of purple. The growth also has the 
intermediate characteristics of the two parents. 
In Phaleenopsis F. L. Ames (P. amabilis x P. 
intermedia) the influence of P. intermedia has 
had a deteriorating effect in its combination 
with P. amabilis, but it is, nevertheless, an 
interesting hybrid. It was raised in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery, and first flowered in 1890. 
The sepals and petals are white, the front lobe 
of the lip reddish-purple, the side lobes white, 
spotted with purple at the base. P. John 
Seden, the subject of the accompanying illustra- 
tion, was raised in Messrs. Veitch and Sons’ 
nursery and first flowered in 1888. It is a cross 
between P. amabilis and P. Luddemanniana. 
Che flowers are each upwards of 3 inches across, 
the sepals and petals ivory-white, densely and 
regularly spotted all over with delicate purple. 
Che lip also has the intermediate characteristics 
of the parents both in colour and shape. The 
plant from which the photograph was taken was 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
meeting on March 8 last, and was the first to 
flower from a second batch of seed which was 
sown in 1891. P. Vesta and P. Leda closely re- 
semble forms of P. intermedia, having the sepals 
and petals suffused with delicate rose. Both 
were raised by Messrs. Veitch. P. Artemis (P. 
amabilis x P, rosea) also closely resembles P. 
intermedia. P. Amphitrite (P.Sanderiana x P. 
Stuartiana) originated in Messrs. Sander’s nur- 
sery. The characters of both species are well 
combined. P. Ariadne (P. Aphrodite x P. 
Stuartiana) flowered in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery 
in 1896 ; the sepals and petals are white, the 
lip as nearly intermediate as could possibly be. 
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It is an interesting and beautiful hybrid. P 
Hebe (P. Sanderiana x P. rosea), as might b 
expected, resembles P. intermedia. Bs. | 








WATERING ORCHIDS. 


From the nature of the queries that come t 
hand from amateur cultivators there is still th 
idea among them that certain Orchids must 9 
necessity be dried off for a longer or shorte, 
period annually, and that any departure fron 
this means little less than ruin to the plants 
Ideas of this kind are very often diffieult to ge 
rid of, but although there are doubtless som 
kinds that are better for an absolutely dry 
period their number is very few in compariso: 
with that of cultivated species. At one time 
and not so long ago either, it was the custon 
to dry very severely such plants as the Has 
Indian distichous-leaved Vandas and simila 
kinds, and in many places even now there an 
signs of the old treatment in what should 
fine old specimens. F'rom the base for a couph 
of feet or more perhaps not a leaf is to be seen 
the result of injudicious resting, as it wa 
termed. A much more natural and sensibli 
mode obtains nowadays, and such plants an 
really rested by lowering the temperatur 
somewhat and watering sufficiently to preven 
any shrivelling of the foliage. Cattleyas, too 
are even now kept far too dry during the winter 
and here there is far more excuse for the mistake 
For instance, a plant of Cattleya Trianz afte 
the young pseudo-bulbs are mature takes litth 
water fora month or two, and cultivators an 
apt to forget the forming flowers towards th 
end of winter. These then are made entirel; 
at the expense of the stored up nutriment in th 
pseudo-bulbs, and no sooner do they appear ou 
of the sheath than the bulbs begin to shrivel 
showing only too plainly how severe the strait 
upon them has been. Thus small plants especi 
ally get the name of not being strong enough t 
flower, and the shrivelled pseudo-bulbs am 








-| instanced as evidence of this, when in reality thi 


plants have simply been starved from want o 
water. A worse evil is often in wait fo 
them; the roots as well as the othe) 
parts of the plants are weakened an( 
rendered unable to carry out their own work 
The water supply is increased, of course, wher 
this is seen, but it is too late and the weakl; 
parts die back by inches, Here then is anothe! 
case to point out the advisability of giving each 
species the treatment it requires ; for plants o 
Uattleya Mossic, for instance, may be kepi 
much drier than those of C. Trianz or C. Per 
civaliana without harm accruing. Anothei 
point worth noting as bearing on the amount 
of water needed during winter is that well| 
matured pseudo-bulbs or foliage will stand 
being kept much drier than others that ar 
unripened and green at the beginning of tht 
resting season. This must be kept in mint 
when wintering any specimens that may hayé) 
finished growing so late in the season thal 
there was not sufficient sun to ripen the) 
growth made. With plants of a deciduomt| 
character the condition as to ripeness or other 
wise is fairly easily known, but more watching 
is required for the evergreen kinds. Many fine 
specimens of Phalenopsis have been ruined 
inattention in this way, and often in con 
quence the house they are growing in, 
neighbourhood, and the quality of the wate 
blamed when a little care would have preve 
it. 
Just now there is a decided waking u 1 
were of Orchids, and every week a more rf 
water supply is needed by the plants. 
deciduous Dendrobiums, for instance, as 
days get longer and the nodes swell for fi 
will be found to shrivel a little if kept quit 
dry as they have been for the last two months.| 
Cymbidiums of course, are never really dry,| 
but the lengthening spikes make them dry more 
frequently. A plant [ have in a 10-inch pot i 
throwing up six spikes, and as it is rathel 
pinched for pot room, it seems almost impos| 
sible to keep it moist enough. In wate 
such kinds as Anguloas and Chysis, that flo 
upen the young growth as it is made, a gooe 
deal depeuds upon the condition and stre 
of the plants, also upon the material they 
grown in. Without a doubt they are safe 
the dry side, at least until the Rowell app 
and if at all strong or well grown, they may Pé 
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so kept without the least danger. Ccelia macro- 
stachya is a peculiar plant to flower ; in one place 
it is as free as possible, while in others it seems 
very difficult to get it to showa spike. Here 
nearly the same treatment may be advised, only 
the fact must not be lost sight of that it is more 
strictly evergreen than either of the last-named 
and will not thrive without a little moisture at 
all times. Among the most thirsty subjects at 
this season of the year, Angrecum eburneum 
and its varieties may be noted. The spikes are 
rapidly advancing and the roots are growing 
very freely preparatory to starting at the tops, 
for it will be noticed that most of the distichous 
kinds commence activity at the roots first, while 
as a general rule pseudo-bulbous kinds root 
most freely when a little progress has been 
made with the young shoots. As an instance 
in the opposite direction, Odontoglossum citros- 
mum may be cited, this requiring to be kept 
quite dry until the tips of the flower-spikes 
appear. Even QO. grande and others of that 
class that have flowered are taking very little, 
as no signs of growth have as yet appeared, and 
last season’s bulbs are quite finished. The 
state of the weather and the quality and con- 
dition of the compost all need consideration in 
connection with watering. On dull or wet days 
the compost does not so readily dry as when 
brighter conditions prevail, ard it will be found, 
too, that once the roots have taken a good hold 
on new material, they need a much freer water 
supply than others growing in an older and con- 
sequently closer compost. H. 





Phalenopsis denticulata.—This is a 
rather uncommon Moth Orchid, not so showy 
as P. Luddemanniana, which it resembles in 
growth. The blossoms, which appear on few- 
flowered spikes, are each about a couple of 
inches across. The sepals and petals are 
creamy - white with faint brown markings 
across, the lip purer white with a yellow centre, 
and lines of light purple on the side lobes. P. 
denticulata thrives in company with the 
species above named, and should be grown in 
small wooden baskets. Considerable care is 
required with all these small-growing kinds 
during winter. 


Cypripedium Curtisi.— This is cer- 
tainly one of the finest of the Cypripedium 
species, and an excellent garden Orchid. The 
habit is good, and the leaves are prettily 
marbled with deep green on a lighter ground. 
The dorsal sepal is not so showy as that cf 
some other kinds, being green, with markings 
of purple and white. The petals are drooping, 
purplish-white in ground colour, with veins of 
green, and heavily spotted with dark purple. 
The lip is brownish in front, the mouth much 
lighter, with spots of blackish-purple. It isa 
native of Sumatra. Plenty of heat and mois- 
ture and a shady position suit it best. 





Carnations attacked (U. Z. Plater).— 
Your Carnations are attacked by the grubs ofa 
fly (Hylemia nigrescens), and are burrowing 
in the stems of the shoots. The fly apparently 
lays its eggs at the base of the leaves at the tip 
of the shoots, and the grubs when hatched eat 
their way down the centre of the stem, which, 
of course, ruins the plants. There does not 
seem to be any practicable way of destroying 
this insect. When once the plant is attacked 
the injury caused by the grub is not apparent 
at first, and when it has got well into the stem 
of the shoot it is too late to do anything except 
destroy the shoot. It has been suggested that 
at first the grubs might be picked out witha 
needle, and no doubt they might if it was 
known that they were there; but even then the 
shoot would have sustained more or less injury. 
The safest plan is to burn the plants as soon as 
it is noticed that they are infested, and in this 
way try to stamp out the insect.—G. 8. 8. 


Witch Hazel (Hamamelis arborea).—This 
winter shrub is gay with blossoms, The value 
of this plant, however, lies in the pretty glow 
of colour furnished by the petals. It is a de- 
ciduous «chrub, and for its early flowering is of 
considerable value in the garden at this time. 
At its time of flowering not a leaf is to be seen 
on the plant, while every twig, large and 
small, contributes its quota of gay-coloured 
flowers. 



















EARLY-FLOWERING RHODODENDRONS. 


THERE is a small group of Rhododendrons 
represented by the natural species R. dahuri- 
cum and varieties raised between it and the 
Himalayan R. ciliatum, all of which are re- 
markable for their early-flowering qualities, as 
if uninjured by frost they may be often seen in 
full bloom by the end of February, or, in the 
case of more adverse seasons, by the middle of 
March. The fully-expanded flowers are, how- 
ever, liable to be injured by late spring frosts, 
though the buds will pass unscathed through 
even a severe winter. R. dahuricum itself is a 
somewhat upright-growing shrub, a yard or 
more in height, with small deep green leaves, 
which are retained to some extent during mild 
winters, but should the weather be severe the 
plant becomes deciduous. These remarks apply 
to the ordinary form, fer individuals vary 
considerably, especially in the size of the leaves, 
in the way they are retained throughout the 
winter, and in the colour of the blossoms, which 
are usually of a bright rosy-purple shade. The 
Himalayan R. ciliatum, so well known as the 
parent of many beautiful greenhouse varieties, 
when crossed with R. dahuricum produced the 


a bright and cheerful feature when flowers are 
none too plentiful. Planted in the open shiub- 
bery border, it is an advantage if they are so 
situated that there are some Evergreens in 
proximity thereto, in order to shelter them 
somewhat from spring frosts, or at all events to 
prevent the early morning sun frora reaching 
them. Like all the rest of their class, peat soil 
was at one time considered necessary for the 
cultivation of these Rhododendrons, but while 
they grow well in such a compost, they at the 
same time will flourish in other kinds of soils. 
A stiff clayey soil is, however, rendered more 
acceptable to them if some well - decayed 
leaf-mould is incorporated with it. The 
propagation of these dwarf-growing Rhododen- 
drons is in a general way an easy matter, for 
where a plant has been buried rather deeply in 
the ground most of its branches will have formed 
roots of their own, and all thatis then necessary 
is to split up the plant after the manner of a 
herbaceous subject. Should any of the young 
plants be insufficiently rooted, it is an advan- 
tage to give them a little protection till they 
become established. In addition to the Rhodo- 
dendrons above enumerated, we have some of 
'the large showy-flowered kinds that bleom 

















A group of early-flowering Rhododendrons. 


now well-known variety R. pracox, raised 
many years ago by Mr. Davies, of Ormskirk, 


who has since identified himself with many | 


‘beautiful greenhouse varieties. R. precox, 
which is also perfectly hardy, is of a free, much- 


branched habit, with clusters of rosy lilac- | 


coloured flowers, borne in such _ profusion 
that the whole plant is quite a mass of 
bloom. The plant assumes the character 
of a roundish bush in shape, and is 
altogether more vigorous in 
“2. dahuricum. Besides these, there is another 
beautiful hybrid variety—viz., Early Gem, 
which is quite an Evergreen, and the large 
pinkish lilac-coloured blossoms are very showy. 
One of the best-marked varieties of R. dahuri- 
cum is that known as atrovirens, the foliage of 
which is of a very deep green, and retained 
throughout the winter. The flowers, too, are 
much deeper in colour than are those of the 
ordinary form. Where shrubs are used for 
forcing, these Rhododendrons are especially 
valuable, as they flower naturally so early in 
the season that very little forcing is required 
to have them in bloom soon after Christmas. 
In the open ground they are all first-rate 
shrubs for the larger arrangements of rock- 
work, as if untouched by frost they furnish 


habit than | 


|sometimes quite early in the year. The best 
| known of this classis Nobleanum, whose bright- 
coloured blossoms are often seen soon after 
Christmas, There are several forms of this 
differing from each other in the colour of the 
blossoms, but all valuable for their early-flower- 
ing qualities. Besides these there are several 
others that bloom before the bulk of the Rho- 
dodendrons, among them being altaclarense, 
Broughtonianum, caucasicum, Russellianum, 
and others. With regard to the situation best 
suited to protect these Rhododendrons from 
spring frosts, shelter is generally enough for 
them. Elevated sloping ground, with some 
tall deciduous trees to protect them from the 
north and east winds, and a good screen of 
Hollies between the deciduous trees and the 
Rhododendrons, is an admirable situation for 
them. In sucha place in eight seasons out of 
ten they would not fail to open their magrificent. 
flowers. 


Abutilon Boule de Neige.—A great 
number of hybrid Abutilons have been raised 
and distributed within the last few years, 
among them being several with white blos- 
soms. None of them, however, has proved 
equal to the old Boule de Neige. Apart from 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM ALEXANDR& AND CYPRIPEDIUM VENUSTUM, 
—From Mr. J. Scammell, South-street, Wilton: ‘* A few 
blooms of Cypripedium venustum and Odontoglossum 
Alexand:® grown in a house of mixed plants.” 

LAPAGERIAS, WHITE AND RED.—From W. Smith, Church- 
street, Cullompton, Devon: ‘‘Grown in cold greenhouse, 
and have been in bloom since early September. I also 
send a pink Anthurium, flowering in a stove.” 

MARIE Louise VIOLETS.—From Miss Spurway, The Lodge, 
Kenton, Exeter: ‘‘ Grown from cuttings in the spring in 
the open, and shifted into frames in September.” 


CHRISTMAS ROSES FROM THK ISLE OF WigHt.—From E. 
Collins, Swain’s Villa, Bembridge, I. of W. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES AND LATE OHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 
WoRcESTER.—From Mr. E. Clinton, Abbots Morton. 





We offer each week during the winter the 
following prizes for the fairest flowers of the 
week sent to us. Not more than two kinds 
should be sent, as the object is not variety so 
much as the most distinct and fairest flowers of 
che week. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc., 
of uncommon plants will be welcome. The 
prizes will be :— 


1st, a volume of the ‘* English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, “*Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” and 
3rd, the ‘* Vegetable Garden.” Where the chosen 
kind is sent by more than one reader, its 
condition and even careful packing will be 
taken into account. Flowers should be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
except Saturday. The latest time for flowers to 
be judged for the current week is Friday morning. 
The prizes will be announced in the paper of 
the following week. 


Packing flowers for post.—The essen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-woolis, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse, Forthis purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thin wooden boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
peters with twine passed through holes in the 

Ox. 





Bedding “ Geraniums.”’—The plan of 
tying up old bedding ‘‘ Geraniums ” and hanging 
them in a cellar is a badone. It is possible that 
a few of the poor things may survive, but, if so, 
they will be in such wretched health, and so 
weakened by darkness for months, that they 
will not be worth anything for bedding purposes. 
The best way to save old ‘‘Geraniums” is to 
cut them back at once to within 6 inches of the 
soil, and pot them up a fortnight later, pruning 
off a few of the larger roots and putting each 
one—with as much of the soil as can be got to 
adhere to the roots, and enough fresh soil to 
cover them thoroughly—in a separate pot, 
which should be well drained. The next best 
system is to place the plants—having been cut 
back as above—thickly in a box, about 8 inches 
in height, which should have a layer of crocks 
and ashes at the bottom for drainage, and can 
be filled up with common soil; but plants so 
treated are the better for being potted in March 
in good soil. Either pots or boxes of old 
“‘Geraniums” can be easily kept in a sunDy 
window, or a kitchen window, or even in a bed- 
room, if sharp frost be excluded, moving the 
plants back from the window during severe 
weather into a corner at a distance from it, 


' and, if the temperature be very low, covering 


——— 


the plants with a blanket or shawl, which can 
be arranged over two towel-horses, one each 
side. All dead leaves and rubbish of every 
kind must be picked off the plants at once, and 
they should have plenty of light and air in mild 
weather. Damp is their deadly enemy, much 
more to be dreaded than cold, and can only be 
kept off by attention to this and keeping them 
in a dry atmosphere, giving water to their 
roots only when absolutely necessary. 
Epiphyllum truncatum as a basket plant. 
—Not the least effective manner of cultivating this 
Epiphyllum is asa basket plant. Plants upon their own 
roots grown from cuttings answer well for this method. 
The plants should be grown to a good size before being 
transferred to the baskets, which are best made with 
galvanised wire and of the size of the plants to be grown 


' In them, 


it will be all the worse for the trees as Apple producers ; 
but probably you understand that. ‘The best method is 
to sow or press the seeds into interstices or cuts specially 
made in the bark, and it is best to do so on the under 
sides of the branches, as birds are then less likely to find 
the seeds and eat them. Get Mistletoe berries, and whilst 
still soft and glutinous, rub or press them into the cuts or 
cracks in the bark, rubbing the slimy matter about. It 
is also a very good plan to rub alittle soft clay over, as 
the seeds are better hidden. Mistletoe may also be pro- 
pagated by grafting or budding in April or May, inserting 
small portions with buds attached into the bark, and then 
coating the cut parts over with grafting-wax. 


2018—Chicory (EHnquirer).—If you have noticed by 
the roadsides, especially in the chalky localities, during 
the summer, plants with stems 24 feet in height carrying 
in moderate number pale blue flowers of semi-composite 
form, those are Chicory. Really the plants seem in com- 
mon growth and root form to be closely allied to the Dan- 
delion. There are fine varieties, especially that known as 
the Witloof or Brussels Chicory, that can be purchased 
as seed from seedsmen, and if seed be sown thinly in 
drills, 12 inches apart, at the end of May or early in June, 
the plants being thinned down to 3 inches apart in the 
rows, there will be found early in the winter plenty of 
strong roots. These may be lifted, have the leaves 
trimmed off, and any side crown shoots rubbed off, then 
planted in warmth, and in a dark place in good soil will 
give delicious white tops for salading. 


2019—Maize or Indian Corn (Ben).—This pro- 


RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDENTS., 


Questions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiToR of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton - street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 78 sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as camnot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the ; : é 
number in which they appeared. duct can be grown in this country for the production 


of green corn cobs very well if some precocious variety is 

Im OE renG os A ee ohare must | obtained. Seedsmen usually have such under diverse 
look through the whol a € paper to sitkce pet peoy names, although none seem better than the strain formerly 
seed eatidee thet naa sties, iiocaranone e poh: oa 3 | known as Cobbett’s Corn. The common practice in 
SafnetitaNodys be Tioeta ths shosk bahiae tae paige ree growing it in thiscountry in quantity is to have the soil 


. 4 A : i : deeply worked and well manured ; then to mark out hills 
Be there ts as little delay as possible in dealing or planting places by running a marker, set 2} feet wide, 


across the ground each way, then making a hole with a 
hand trowel, and setting two seeds into each hole where 
the rows intersected each other. That should be done at 
the end of April. When growth ensues one plant may be 
pulled out. Sometimes in a lesser way seeds are sown 
singly in small pots, the plants being so raised in a frame, 
and in that way pushed on for planting out thinly in May. 


2020—Maiden-hair Ferns (V. W.).—To obtain 
spores, for Ferns do not produce seed, of the variety you 
want, it is needful to obtain some well-matured Fern 
fronds or leaves, on the undersides of which are numerous 
brown spots or eruptions. These are spore cases. These 
fronds should be laid to dry on paper, and when well 
shaken or rubbed, spores, like dust, will come out on to 
the paper. That dust should be strewn over pots or pans, 
well drained, filled with sandy soil, stood in a warm, shady 
place in the greenhouse, and later the soil will come coated 
with green, and from out of it tiny leaves or fronds will 
spring. These will presently grow into young plants, but 
take three or four years to become of good size. Properly 
done there is no reason why your divided plants should 
not do very well. These Ferns need a compost one half 
peat and the other half loam, with some sand. It may be 
best just now for you to buy a few small plants and grow 
them on. 


2021—Trenching new garden (K.).—We could 
not pen an article on the cultivation of gardens by trench- 
ing through the agency of steam or electricity, and, of 
course, elaborate machinery, for the obvious reason that 
nothing is known concerning its application in gardens. 
Steam is freely applied to ploughing in fields, but even 
that method of culture seems to be but an indifferent 
substitute for even good digging, much less trenching, 
A steam digger in a garden would very much resemble the 
metaphorical bull in the china shop. But really we do 
not at all regard manual labour when applied to trenching 
as costly. No machine could trench ground 2 feet or more 
deep, and in doing so show that intelligence a man does 
in trenching, when he keeps the well broken subsoil below 
and the sweeter and more highly fertile surface soil at the 
top. You may have to pay perhaps 2s. per rod for deep and 
good trenching, but in doing so you improve the crop pro- 
ducing capacity of your ground fully 60 per cent., not 
only for one year, but for several years. This is indeed 
putting the matter low, for any ordinary crop would be 
doubled by trenching the ground on which it grew first. 
You would do well, if you still wished to obtain some steam 
or other force-consuming machine, to apply to some of 
our great agricultural machine firms, as they could give 
you practical information on the subject. 


2022—Mulching Raspberries, ete. (J. W.).— 
When it is advised to place a moderate cover or mulch of 
long-manure and leaves over a Vine border in winter, the 
primary object is to furnish to the border generally, ag 
well as to the roots, some protection from frosts, snow, 
and heavily-beating cold rains. Vine rootsare less capable 
of enduring what ordinary tree or bush roots can do, 
especially as borders for Vines generally are artificially 
made. Of course, some good is done by the washing in of 
the root food found in the long-manure, but that may 
not be a great deal. A mulching in the summer of 
stronger manure both serves to prevent rapid evaporation 
of moisture, and also in washing in to fertilise the roots. 
If Raspberries, Roses, bushes, or even trees, be newly 
planted, a moderate mulch of manure laid about the roots 
now will do them much good, especially should hard frost 
ensue. But for all established things a good mulch in the 
summer is preferable. If prior to placing the manure on 
the soil that soil can be very lightly stirred on the su face, 
it will be all the better. Generally it is well to leave the 
soil exposed to the sun’s warmth during April, to enable 
its temperature to be increased, and then to add the 
mulching of manure about the second week in May. This 
Manure should be in a half decomposed, moist state, 
furnishing moisture as well as food. When so applied 
very great benefit results, as all who have tried the prac- 
tice have found. 


2023—Early Tomatoes (W. J. H.).—You will find 
it is needful to furnish an average temperature of 60 degs. 
in your greenhouse if you wish to have early Tomatoes. 
As the spring advances, and greater light is furnished, the 
sun’s rays will provide additional warmth. The tempera- 
ture may range from 55 degs. at night to 65 degs. in the 
day, and later the average will be 5 degs. higher. When 
ycu write of starting the plants in January, you do not 
make clear whether you propose then to sow seed or 



























































To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2010—Seedling Carnation (A. B. C.).—A very 
good flower indeed, but we have several excellent varieties 
flowering at this time—Winter Cheer and others, 


2011—Gladioli Colvillei in pots (7. 4. C.).— 
Four of these bulbs in a 6-inch pot are not too many. They 
are often put in much thicker. It would be wise, no 
doubt, to stand the pots in saucers, but not to allow water 
to standin them. Keep the pots as near the light as 
possible that the plants grow strong. If allowed to 
become drawn, the flowers are less fine. The variety 
named the Bride is simply the white form of Colvillei. 


2012—Diseased Palms (M. L.).—There can be no 
doubt but that your Palm leaves are much infested with 
fungus, You had better first cleanse the leaves thoroughly 
with a solution of Sunlight-soap, then smother with 
sulphur dust, or make up a paste of milk and sulphur, and 
well paint over every leaf and stem, letting it remain for 
a few days, then washing it off with more soapy water. 
We fear, however, that your leaves are too far gone to be 
really cured. 


2013—Liming land (Rodington).—Light soil, as a 
rule, needs less lime than does stiff soil, as the latter is 
more retentive of moigture, and is liable to become soured. 
Ordinarily, where lime is notably deficient, a bushel of 
fresh lime to the rod is not too much, especially so if the 
ground has been freely manured, and has become manure- 
sick. Perhaps you had better make a bushel when slacked 
cover 2 rods of ground. Shoot the lime fresh from the 
kiln down in heaps of a bushel evenly over the ground, and 
get it dug in at once. 


2014A—Worms on new lawn (4lpha),—Worms in 
bringing soil to the surface which they have passed, and 
leaving it there in smail heaps, called casts, do greatly 
disfigure a lawn. They work especially in damp weather. 
You should keep the casts when they dry freely disturbed 
with long birch-brooms, but do not remove them, as doing 
80 means so much loss to the soil beneath, and of fertile 
matter. Rather take advantage of a quiet evening aftera 
damp or dull day to give the entire lawn a liberal dressing 
of fresh lime or soot, as this when it comes into contact 
with the worms either kills them or drives them deep 
down. When rain comes and washes the dressing in that 
helps to destroy them also. If you would give such dress- 
ings two or three times during the winter you would 
greatly help to get rid of the worms. 


2015—Badly brokenVines (Reader ).—The defect 
in your Vine rods of blank breaks on themis generally due 
to insufficient cutting back each year whilst the rod is 
getting to the top of the house. Ifa young rod does well 
and then is cut back each year to 3 feet from whence the 
season’s growth started, usually every side bud breaks into 
a shoot or lateral. When the season’s growth is left too 
long, then some buds refuse to break at all. You will not 
be able to induce those blanks to break now. The hest 
thing you can do is to bring up from the bud below them 
that does properly break, one shoot not fruiting, and tie 
it to the naked stem, pinching it soon after the length 
desired has been reached. The next year this should 
break and carry laterals, 


2016—Dahlia roots (Tuber).—You will find that 
an excellent plan to get good-sized roots is to put them in 
a shallow box, say 5 inches to 6 inches deep, place some 
coal-ashes in the bottom, then stand the Dahlia roots on 
that, as close together as you can pack them, then filling 
in all around and amongst the roots with fine ashes, not 
dust-dry, and just covering the crown, but leaving the old 
stems exposed. Ashes, if not allowed to become too dry, 
help to keep the tubers plump, yet notin danger of damp- 
ing. The box should be put into a dry cellar or room for 
the winter exposed, except when sharp frost is imminent, 
then cover it up. Still, in any inside place no frost will 
hurt that does not exceed 8 degs. or 9 degs. outside. The 
great thing in preserving Dahlia roots is to prevent them 
from becoming too dry in one case, too wet to induce 
decay, or becoming frozen. Otherwise they keep readily. 

2017—Propagating Mistletoe (Derbyshire ii 
If you grow clusters of Mistletoe on your old Apple-trees, 
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whether you will have plants ready topot up. If you then 
sow seeds, get two or three 5-inch pots, put in an inch 
deep of drainage, then fill with light sandy soil, gently 
pressed down. Make small holes, from ten to twenty, all 
all over the surfaces, with the point of a finger, and into 
each hole put a seed, covering it over, watering the soil, 
then standing in warmth in the greenhouse. When the 
plants are 3 inches in height, pot them up singly into 
quite small pots, grow on in these for three weeks, then 
shift into 5-inch pots, keeping the plants near the glass. 
When 9 inches in height they may be put in pairs 9 inches 
apart into the 12-inch pots you have. Put into the bottom 
of each of these some coarse rubble, on that pieces of 
broken turf, then fill with turfy loam two-thirds, the other 
third being old decayed manure and leaf-soil. Leave the 
soil 3 inches below the edge of the pot when you plant for 
top-dressing as the plants grow strong. Keep the plants 
from the first in ample light and air. Good early varieties 
are fd Conference, Frogmore Selected, and Early 
rolific. 


2024—Conservatory plants (Novice).—We do not 
understand from your note what causes are operating in 
your conservatory—which is well arranged and well 
heated—to cause plants to be unhealthy. Is the house, 
for instance, very much shaded? Because shade would be 
injurious, whilst ample exposure to light is very health- 
ful. Is there any connection between the furnace where 
you create heat and the house, through cracks, by which 
foul air and smoke are enabled to enter? If there be no 
such fault, has the glass of the house become foul, slimy, 
and creating fungoid drip and dirt? Or has the house in the 
past season been kept far too dry and stuffy, not having 
proper ventilation? And thus the plants become infested 
with aphis, which have in turn produced dirt, thus 
closing the leaf-pores and causing ill-health. You see, 
several or only one of several causes may have operated 
to produce the evils you complain of. We should advise 
the house and plants be, on two separate quiet evenings, 
properly fumigated by smouldering Tobaceo-paper, filling 
the house—kept close shut for half-an-hour each time— 
with smoke. Then each plant should be gone over and 
well sponged or washed, also all the glass and wood-work, 
if needed. Then get on fire-heat to dry the house, giving 
some top ventilation to cause the vapour created in drying 
to escape. Keepevery part of the house, as well as plants, 
very clean, and on ail fine, mild days, give some air at the 
top and less below, but not whilst it is freezing. Shut up 
the lights so soon as the sun goes off from the house. 


2025—Tomatoes in cold-house (J. H.).—As you 
seem to have no heat in your greenhouse, it is useless for 
you to attempt to grow Tomato plants very early. We 
think if you sow seeds thinly in pots about the middle of 
Mareh, it will be scon enough. Get a box 6 inches deep 
inside which is large enough to hold three or four 5-inch 
pots. When these have been sown with seed and watered, 
stand them in the box and cover over close with a large 
piece of glass. That will help the seeds materially to 
grow. Such a sowing should give you strong plants to 
plant out in your house, or to put into pots or boxes by 
the middle of May. You say nothing as to how you grew 
your plants previously. Single plants do well in 10-inch 
pots, or planted out in pairs in 12-inch pots, or four plants 
may be set up in an ordinary orange-box filled with soil. 
If planted out in the floor of the house, to train the plants 
up under the roof, as Vines are, make up a ridge of soil 
near the front of the house, and plant in, The best soil is 
good turfy loam, in which is mixed one-fifth or so of old 
hot-bed or Mushroom-bed-manure, and some bone-meal, 
at the rate of a pint to the barrowload of compost. As 
your plants grow see that every side shoot is pinched out. 
Only the main stem should carry fruit. Tomatoes like 
warmth and plenty of air; a rather dry atmosphere suits 
them best. We know nothing of the variety you name ; 
probably it is a local one. Duke of York, Ruby, Con- 
ference, Polegate, etc , are all good varieties for general 
culture. You had better buy a fresh variety. 


2026—Barren Plum-trees (H. J. C.).—If your old 
standard Plum-trees have become worthless by decay as 
well as by barrenness, then the best course will be to grub 
them out as utterly useless. But if they be healthy, only 
refusing to crop, then we advise you to have the heads 
cut off rather close back to the break of branches from the 
main stem, and have them grafted with some good varie- 
ties, such as Rivers’ Prolific, Victoria, and Monarch. The 
beheading should be done not too hard back in March, and 
the final cutting back early in April, when the grafting is 
done. The grafts should be fairly stout. For these get 
nice, clean wood, two years old, cut off now, tie each 
variety into a bundle, name it, then set it by the bottom 
4 inches or 5 inches into the soil in a shady place, so as to 
have the stocks ready for use in the spring. There is 
really no book we know of that deals with tree pruning 
proper. It is a subject that specially needs to be taught 
by example rather than precept. However, when in 
doubt, ask us questions. Should you think it best to 
destroy your Plum-trees absolutely, do not plant other 
Plums inthesame ground. Generally, we should advise that 
it be well trenched, manured, and cropped with Potatoes 
the first year, then with Peas or some other products, Also 
the soil should have then a liberal dressing of lime and 
wood-ashes, or ashes of any burnt material. Plums should 
be planted then elsewhere, but any other fruits may be 
planted. As your soil is stiff, work into it plenty of grit, 
also plant trees shallow, rather on mounds than on the 
flat, ag it is so desirable to cause roots to keep near the 
surface. 


2027—-Heating small greenhouse (A Novice).— 
That you cannot properly heat your greenhouse, 15 feet 
by 10 feet, span shaped, and therefore standing alone, the 
lower sides and ends of wood, without you have a suitable 
boiler, saddle or otherwise, with not less than fully 45 feet 
to 50 feet of 4-inch piping, is certain. A wooden sided 
house protects from cold much less than 44-inch brick- 
work does. Therefore, if you want to keep up a fairly 
good temperature, especially in cold weather, you must 
furnish enough heat. But we cannot quote you price, 
as that depends so much on circumstances. You should 
apply to one or more of the traders in these things who 
advertise in these columns. A saddle boiler is cheap, is 
least likely to be deranged, and will, if properly set, burn 
almost anything. As the house is a span the boiler should 
be fixed at the same end as the door, and on the colder 
side, so that you run a pair of flows up to the farther end, 
and with elbows across the end, returning in a single pipe 


along the front, and so under the path at the door into 
the boiler. Such an arrangement should give you a satis- 
factory heat force. Let the pipes rise gradually from the 
boiler, and rest on bricks, as then more heat is utilised. 
The path should be in the centre of the house, and the 
pipes midway from it on either side, so as to equally heat 
the house. 

2028—Covering north wall (U/nquirer).—Can you 

not get your north wall covered with various Ivies, as 
nothing is better for the purpose? We assume you do not 
expect to have some evergreen covering in winter and 
spring only, covering the wall with Chrysanthemums in 
the autumn. That could hardy be. If you covered the 
wall with Ivy, trimming it in fairly hard at the end of the 
summer, you could have Chrysanthemums in front of it 
all the same. But if you planted rich-flowering ever- 
greens, a3 Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Olearias, Mahonias, 
or Hollies, you could not then have Chrysanthemuras. 
Certainly you could grow Ivies trained up to wood 
trellises 5 feet or 6 feet wide, in long boxes, to shift where 
wanted, but to get these would be a work of time and 
trouble. 

2029—Crude soil (Young Beginner). —Certainly your 
soil refuse from mines is not very promising material to 
crop, but as you say it has grown some crops previously, 
we see no reason why it should not do much better hence- 
forth. You have made a good beginning by having the 
ground trenched and manured under the top spit. But, 
all the same, if you can get more that is fairly well 
decayed, and weil spread it over the surface gently, fork- 
ing it in st once, then you should in return have capital 
crops, as if the soil be rubbish, yet itis no doubt sweet 
and porous. You should sow and plant it just as if it were 
ordinary good garden soil, but sow or plant rather thinly, 
because having trenched it so deep, and manured so 
heavily, you may find extremely strong growth resulting, 
especially if you have a fairly moist atmosphere. We 
should like to hear result next autumn. 

2030—Growing fruits in greenhouse (Monk- 
seaton).—As your span-roof greenhouse is 15 feet wide, the 
possibility of utilising the back side wall, 6 feet high, to 
grow fruits, depends very much or the amount of light 
whichcan reach the wall. If you obstruct that light with 
a stage and plants, or by climbers or Vines under the roof, 
the wall will be useless for your purpose. Ii it be fully 
exposed to light and air you may plant in the border and 
against the wall one Peach, say Royal George, and one 
Nectarine-tree, say Elruge. These, if they did well, would 
soon cover the entire wall. You could not utilise it 
better. The border should have some good stiff soil 
worked into it, also some old mortar-rubbish, wood-ashes, 
and finely crushed bones. Trees three years old, flat 
trained, fully 4 feet across, can be purchased from a 
nursery at moderate prices. 

2031—Planting shrubs (Simla).—Certainly we 
should advise you to plant all the shrubs named by you— 
more, if it were possible. But as your reasons for 
deferring the planting till February are so good, cer- 
tainly leave the work till then by all means. You will 
have to risk the weather, but we often have it open and 
mild in that month. You will also have to avoid planting 
should the soil be very wet. Better wait a few days 
longer, or even weeks longer, than to plant in saturated 
soil. Nurserymen who have to do most of their own 
planting and replanting in April and May, and usually 
have great success, often smile when asked whether such 
late planting as March is safe. Have the ground in good 
friable condition, see that the roots of all you plant, if 
they have become dry, be well soaked in water first. 
Plant with care, not too deep, giving the roots ample 
room, and laying them out thinly and evenly in the beds, 
and you have little to fear as to the result. 


2032—Planting windy border (Lyguyn).—We 
should advise you to plant either broad-leaved Privet, or, 
if that grows too strong, then Mahonia Aquifolia at the 
back or windy side of your border to partially shelter it. 
Also some dwarf-flowering shrubs, such as Daphne 
Cneorum, Ribes sanguineum, Forsythia suspensa, Berberis 
Darwini, Rhododendron ponticum, Mock Orange, and 
other flowering shrubs, and intersperse between them, and 
in front, Pansies, Pinks, Polyanthuses, clumps of bulbs, 
Hellebore, Doronicum austriacum, Auriculas, Shrubby 
Candytufts, Double Daisies, Roses, Sweet Williams, 
Columbines, and, indeed, any hardy flowering plants 
obtainable. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—Pipes.—3, Eria species, name 
unknown; 4, Hibiscus Cooperi variegata.— Ivy —We 
cannot name Chrysanthemums so late in the season. The 
other flower—the scarlet one—is Salvia splendens —— 
Archie Ley.—Chimonanthus fragrans (the Winter Sweet), 
but yours appears to be a poor variety.—_—W. W. S.— 
Daphne indica ——M. H. M.—Osmanthus Aquifolium. 
May be struck from cuttings put into sandy soil and kept 
close in a cool-frame till rooted Cuttings should be from 
4 inches to 6 inches long.——M. McNiel.—We could only 
name No. 3 of your Chrysanthemums, and this is Fair 
Maid of Guernsey. The others were too poor. Hugo.— 
1, Scur Dorothée Souille (Japanese-Anemone); 2, Too 
poor; 3, Source d’Or; 4, President Borel. The red flower 
is one of the Anthuriums, which must be kept in a tem- 
perature from September to March of from 60 degs. to 
65 deg3., and from March to September 70 degs. to 80 degs. 
Pot in March, and water freely March to November, 
moderately afterwards. 

Names of fruits.—W. L.—The Red Apple is 
Minchall Crab, and the other Lady Henniker. C.L.G.F. 
—Lemon Pippin.—-R. J. B.—The Pear is Beaurré Clair- 
geau; 2, Court Pendu Plat Apple, the other being too 
poor to name. 


Catalogues received.—Messrs. Toogood and Co., 
Southampton. — Seeds. Messrs. Collins Bros. and 
Gabriel, 39, Waterloo-road, S.E.—Bulbs, etc.——Messrs. 
Little and Ballantyne, Carlisle.—Seeds.—Messrs. S. 
Dobie and Son, Heathfield Gardens, near Chester.—Seeds. 
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——Messrs. Toogood and Sons, Southampton—Garden 
Sveds.——Thos. Ware, Ltd., ‘Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham, London.—Seeds, Gladioli, etc.——Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Son, Kings-road, Ohelsea.—Hardy Planta, 
Chrysanthemums, Roses etc.——Mr. 8S. F. Richmond, 
Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Osset, Yorks.—Chrysanthe- 
mums.——Messrs. Dickson, Chester.—Select Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds.——Messrs. Webb and Sons, Wordsley, 
Stourbridge.—Spring Ca/alogue for 1899.——Messrs. 
Stuart and Mein, Kelso, Scotland.—Amateur’s Gardening 
Guide for 1899 Messrs. Cooper, Taber, and Co., See 
Growers, 90 and 92, Southwark, London, 8.E.—Seede, ete 


BIRDS. 


Magpies congregating (J. 0. Allman). 
—It is not often that as many as sixteen Mag- 
pies are seen together, although they roam about 
in small parties at this season of the year. In 
Guernsey, however, these birds are very 
numerous, where from twenty to thirty may at 
times be seen together. In North Devon they 
are also fairly numerous. The Magpie does no 
harm in the garden, where, in fact, it is rarely 
seen, excepting it be as a tame specimen, busily 
engaged in hiding purloined articles such as 
spoons, thimbles, silver coins, and other things 
of a bright and glittering nature; bones and 
surplus food being hidden in like manner for 
future use. This handsome, intelligent bird, 
bears, unfortunately, a bad name from its 
having a particular penchant for the eggs and 
young of Pheasants and Partridges, which is the 
cause of its being shot and trapped by game- 
keepers to such an extent as to render it almost 
extinct in some parts of the country. There are 
said to be five different species of this bird.— 
8. 8. G. 


LAW, 


Landlord and tenant—condition of 
new premises (Constant Reader).—You 
took a newly-built villa, with half an acre of 
land attached, from Sept. 29th last, but as it 
was still in the builder’s hands you were unable 
to enter until October 25th, when the landlord 
agreed to make a proportionate allowance from 
the rent. The garden was not dug nor was it 
fenced, and a month after you entered the land- 
lord sent a man to dig it up, but nothing more 
was done, and the paths are all muddy. You 
ask what is the landlord’s liability in the 
matter, and you say that you are informed he 
must make the garden ready for cultivation 
and gravel the paths. But this is not so— 
except in so far as he has expressly or impliedly 
contracted to do these things he is under no 
liability in the matter. You took the house as 
it was at the taking, and the landlord need do 
nothing beyond what he then agreed to do. 
Nothing in your statement shows that he 
promised to do anything, and so you cannot do 
the work yourself and deduct the cost from the 
rent.—K. C. T, 


Effect of repairing clause (/. W.).— 
You occupy a cottage which you took 13 years 
ago on a lease for 7 years, and on the expiration — 
of the term you continued in occupation aud 
paid rent as before, but no new agreement was 
entered into. You are, therefore, a yearly 
tenant, holding upon such of the conditions and 
covenants of the expired lease as are not incon- 
sistent with a yearly tenancy. That lease con- 
tained a covenant by you ‘‘ to pay all rates and 
taxes during the term, and also to do the neces- 
sary repairs.” The exact measure of the obli- 
gation to repair is a little doubtful, but the 
meaning of the clause appears to have been that 
the tenant should do such repairs as were neces- 
sary for the preservation of the premises, and 


that the tenant was not bound to replace that | 


which was worn out by the operation of 
the elements and by natural decay. You 
say that the cottage, which is very old and 
thatched, requires the sum of £8 or £10 spend- 
ing in repairs, while the landlord states that 
under the agreement the tenant is bound to do 
such repairs. As the nature of the repairs is 


| 
| 
; 


| 
| 


not indicated it cannot be said whether the ¢ 
tenant is liable or not, but it may be pointed out | 
that should the thatch be completely worn or { 


decayed the tenant is under no obligation to re- 
thatch the cottage. 


irreparable, the tenant is not bound to put in ~ 
new woodwork. Butit must be added that the 
landlord is under no obligation to do any repairs 





As, for instance, if the | 
woodwork of the windows is so decayed as tobe | 


—_ 
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give notice to quit. This you do not wish to do, 


) and so you should accept the kandlord’s offer to 


pear half the cost of the repairs. You could not 


|compelhimtodothismuch. Should youdothecost 


ourself, youcannot deduct thecostfrom therent, 


‘\and thefact that, when the term of thelease began, 


you were allowed a quarter’s rent to put the 

lace into repair, does not help youatall. If 
anything it tells against you as an allowance 
being made for the expenses of putting the place 
into repair, and a contract for repair being 
entered into by you rather implies that there 
ought not to now be any serious repair necessary. 
This conclusion is, however, discounted by the 
consideration that the cottage is very old and is 
thatched. The fact that a further allowance 
for certain repairs was made during the early 

art of the term does not help you, nor does the 
fact that the mortgagee when in possession made 
a similar allowance. So long as the rent 
received would meet the interest due to himself 
and the expense of repairing, he would naturally 
desire to keep the property in good condition.— 


KC. i 


| Notice to quit (J. Y.).—Unfortunately this 
‘reply will be too late to be of service to you, as 
\the issue for Dec. 24th was in the press before 
your question arrived. Although you have had 
the notice nearly half a year, you have appa- 
rently never troubled about the matter until just 
before Christmas, and even if it was thought 
well to break through the rule and send you a 
reply per post, it would be impossible, as 
although you send your address you have merely 
signed your initials instead of your name. Your 
query might have been very shortly answered if 
you had only stated the date when your rent is 
due, and this will probably be expressed in 
the rent receipts, and if you had also 
sent a copy of the notice to quit given, 
together with the date of the service of the 
notice. The inference from your statement is 
that your rent ran from September 29th, and 
|that a year’s rent was paid by you on Septem- 
ber 29th, 1897, and another year’s rent on Sep- 
|tember 29th, 1898, or at least the yearly rents 
|became due on those dates. If this be so, the 
|fenancy is yearly from September 29th, and can 
‘only be determined on September 29th in some 
|year by notice given at or before March 25th 
\previous, and so the notice given you is bad. 
|Whether the notice is so worded that it will 
joperate asa good notice for Michaelmas, 1899, is 
more thanI can say without seeing a copy of 
it. But, on the other hand, if your meaning is 
that on June 24th, 1897, three-quarters of a 
year’s rent was due from you and was then or 
subsequently paid, and that on June 24th, 1898, 
a year’s rent was due from you, the tenancy is 
jyearly from June 24th, and the notice to quit 
‘you have received will be valid, if it was served 
on or before June 24th, and so your tenancy 
expired at Christmas, 1898.—K. C. T. 


POCKET KNIVES FROM MAKER. | 


Stag Handle Pruning Knives, a real good article, }¢! 
ls. 1d. each; Ivory andle Budding Knives, no & 
}4i better made, 1s. 3d. each; Ivory Handle 2-blade ff; 
FF Waistcoat Pocket Knife, 1s. 1d. each; Corn Knives, 

mi is.; Workman's Stag Handle Sheepsfoot and Pen 
i Blade, 1s. 1d. The blades of all the above are made 
from the very best English crucible cast steel, Post jj 


s free. 
\ J. and H. R. HOUNAM, 
Sheaf Island Works, SHEFFIELD. 


‘£100 —‘* HOW I make £100 yearly certain 
* from 25 Hens keptin confiremert.” Easily. Pam- 
phlet, explaining, 1s. 1d.—ROGERS, 69, George-st., Oxford. 


RDEN NECESSARIES. — V opin Cork, 

finest, 112 Ib., 178. ; 56 lb., 10s. ; 28 Ib., 5s. 6d. ; 14 Ib., 3s. 
Bamboo canes, 4 feet, 3s. per 100. Tobacco-paper, strong, 
ls. per lb. Vapour cones, 6d., 1s., and 1s. 6d. each. Raffa 
ls. per lb. Cocoa-fibre, 1s. 3d. sack. Manures, Mats, Garden 
Sticks and Tabels, Sand, Peat, &c. Price List on application.— 
WATSON & SOULL. 90. Lower Thames-street. London, F.C, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


P2- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 

































advertisements as early in the week as 


possible, as no advertisement intended for 


‘the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
| stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 


GARDENING 


whatever, and so the tenant’s only remedy is to g ¢ 


















ILLUSTRATED. 69 


COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Or 





The Journal for all interested in Country Life and Country Pursuits. 


TuE QUEEN says: 
‘Country Life Illustrated” comes very near being 


Weekly. 
Price, 6d. 


By Post, 63d. 


THE G 


the best illustrated of the sixpenny papers which rely 
upon reproduced photographs. 
are better chosen than in any similar paper. 

paper that ought to go to every country home. 


I think the pictures 
It is a 


LOBE Says : 


‘Country Life” has carried the reproduction of 


photographs to a point of excellence which it seems 
to us will hardly be transcended. 


GARDENS OLD AND 


NEW. 


The Gardens illustrated in this week’s CouNTRY LIFE are 


Some Gardens in Spain. 


Ga. Vw. RiLES 
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Rustic and Horticultural Works, 
NORWOOD ROAD, HERNE HILL, LORDOH SE. 
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SPAN-ROOF. GREENHOUSES. LEAN-TO. 
7 ft. by 5 ft . £216 0| 7 ft. by 5 ft. «s xbaeSn0 
9 ft. by 6 ft. .. 4 0 O| 8ft. by 5 ft. 216 0 
10 ft. by 7 ft. .. 5 O O| 9ft. by 6 ft. ae 54.10: 0 
12 ft. by § ft. .. 6 O 60] 12 ft. by 8 ft. acme 10) 0 





The Houses are specially prepared in best materials, and 
are superior in all respects to other Houses offered at same 
prices. They are fitted with Ventilators, Door, Stages, all 
necessary Ironwork, 16-oz. Glass, packed and put on rail in 


London free 
_ GARDEN. BARROWS. 


i in. Elm, 9 in. sides, 19s. ; 
40 in,, 19s. 6d. 3 11 in:, 29a. ; 
12 in., 21s. 

Best in the market. 
REMOVABLE TOPS, 9s, extra 
Painting 3 coats, 4/6 extra. 


NAVVY BARROWS, 

10s. 6d. ea. £6 per doz. 
NOTE.—Our Show- 

> yard and stock is abso- 
iutely the largest in 
London, and goods 
may be seen here ready 

' fordelivery. PLANS& 









p EENHOUSES 

Forcing-houses. Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Timbers red deal; glass 21 oz.; cast iron 
spandrils and gutters. Forcing-houses, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£10 10s. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft. by 10 ft., 
£14 10s. ; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s., carriage paid. Prepared 
timbers, ironwork, and heating apparatus at low prices. New 
Catalogue free.—G. PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 


FLOWER POTS * [pequatiea 

? As supplied to the Royal Gardens, 

CARDEN TILES, VASES 

PIPES, BRICKS, SANDS, 

CEMENTS, LIMES, SLATES, &c. 

(@Ar.. SiZESS 5 Best and most varied stock in London. 
EST T MAT Contractors to H.M, Govi. 

J. H. SANKEY & SON, Canning Town, E. Est. 1857. | 


4: OO0,C0GO 
Have now been Paid in respect of 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
ALL ACCIDENTS, 
WORKMEN'S ACCIDENTS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
€4, Cornhill, London. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
UGS! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 feet long, 


6 feet wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 














new. I will send one, post free, for 2s. 6d.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 





“LUDGATE” WATCH 


BEATS ALL OTHERS FOR 


ACCURACY, DURABILITY, AND PRICE. 
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5,000 at Lowest Makers’ Cash 
Prices, set with Brilliants, 


BENSON’S 
E lds, Pearls, Rubies, 
ENGAGEMENT ona Turguoice, &0., of the 
purest quality. Book of [lus- 
RINGS. 


trations. with Pattern Sizes, 
post free. 

J. W. BENSON, Lto., 

Steam Factory, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 








MEDALS AWARDED 1875 & 1551. 





Supplied with various arrangements of Pipes. ‘ 
or Greenhouses, &c. Catalogue free, comprising Wrought 
and Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, Pipes for Expansion 

Joints, Socket Pipes, &cs 
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NEW PATENT 
it 


| GREENHOUSE BOILERS 


THE SPECIAL MERITS OF A BOILER ARE— 


1. LONG BURNING. 2, EVEN TEMPERATURE. 
8. NO TROUBLE, 


In these particulars our Boilers are altogether beyond competition, 
GUARANTEED MINIMUM BURNING, 12 HOURS. 


A small Boiler may be seen at 97, Queen Victoria-street, 
eet thee J London, and Tested to burn 48 hours at full heat at one 
i ane stoking, Unsatisfactory Boilers can 
work without moving the old pipes. 







































== 42 INCHES 


















































“ery EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED. 


jy “Certainly the most inexpensive Boilers I 
i} ever had anything to do with.” 


Gne-half the fuel and one-tenth of the atten- 
tion of the old one.” 


“My house is now a pleasure instead of a 
nuisance,” 
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For PRICES and PARTICULARS of THEIR 
UNRIVALLED SUPERIORITY apply to— 


12 HOURS STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltp., 
SOUTHAMPTON, 


€., where inspection is invited. 
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VHEAP GLASS! GOOD GLASS!| Chas, P. KINNELL & Co. 
SEPEHCLAL OF FER or SILVER MEDAL 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


of reliable quality, to be cleared at the following low prices: 0 2 S E-S H 0 FE 0 i LE a 

aths 15-02. Per Box. 

STOCK f stock sizes as stated STOCK ES CEE CRETE 

SIZES, | 502. Boxes} in margin, 8 by 10+ at 4/9 SIZES, 

\ fala by 18s 

8 by 10] i008, ed ock sizes as sta } at Q/=- | 12 by 24 
2008 in margin, 12 by 14 

8 by 12 200ft. Boxes to 18 by 24 at17/6 18 by 17 


1 18 by 20| 4 
F at 13/. 
9 by 13] 200%. Boxes = 16 be 20 8 by 13 3t25/- |14 by 16 


9 by 14 100ft. Boxes f stock sizes as Sy at ae 14 by 18 


(KINNELL’S PATENT). 
SECTION OF BOILER, SHOWING AOTION OF HOT B 





LAST, 


; éths 21-oz, 
9 by 12 10086 poen {ta sizes as rivia} 
















































































In margin, 16 by 24 
10 by 12 200ft. Boxes} to 18 by 24 at 28/= 14 by 20 
10 by 14 3rds 21-02. 14 by 24 


k i ab 14/= ; 
#2 by 12) 200ft. Boxer] {2 margin, & by 12 Fat 34 i | 15 by 20 


13 by 13 100zt. pores in sizes as bias Lat 1G/-| 16 by 18 


; in margin 16 by 24 ao 
12 by 14| 200. Boxes| 0 13'by od at 30/=/ 16 by 20 2 


100ft. al stock sizes as stated } 





9 §| Vote,—No Bow can be divided, and one size 2 
12 by 16 only és contained én each Box, 16 by 24 


= = 2 => | 
12 by 18 | The above Glass is offered subject to being | 18 by 20 AWARDED 3 FIRST PRIZRS 
, |in stock on receipt of order. The prices 
12 by 20} are ex wharf London, 


from whence ail | 18 by 34 | 
Railway Companies’ Vans Collect (TWO IN 1898), 
| May be fixed in end of Greenhouse 


Sash Bars and Horticultural Woodwork WITHOUT DANGER OF FIRE 


of all kinds at low prices. 
= ot ° ° Fixing flush to the brick or woodwork, a separate covering is 
Catalogues post free on application. nOEMBOSRE be tie , 


: ; ting an unsightly structure. 
THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, UNRIVALLED FoR EFFICIENCY & ECONOMY. 


72, Bishopsgate St. Within, London, E.C. Se tton ton mann 12 Hours, without 
AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS, 
















SEND FOR LIST WITH FULL INFORMA- 





GREENDOOSES TION, POST FREE. 

ron a8a. LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
SPAN-ROGE 
CREENHOUSE. 


Offices, Warehouses, and Works: 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E, 
10 ft. by 7 ft... 5 0 08 wee 


See BEAU TIE UI, 
12 ft. by 8 ft... 6 00 Sas 
Yakers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, 60 L0 U R FD PLATES 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Frames, Lights, 
Heating Apparatus, etc., FREE. Name PAPER, 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
7 ft. by 5 ft... £2 16 0 
9ft. by6f... 400 
























FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS, 


From drawings by the best flower painters, 
finely reproduced in colour ; per dozen, 2s. 6d. - 
per twenty-five, 5s. ; per fifty, 9s. ; per hundred, 


J ‘sale | | 16a Bab ot three hundred (each differe 45s, 
very description of Heating Apparatus for Green. ¥ (each different), 45s 4 


> Sache ta 
Bet Ry onservatories, &c., from 10/6, Frame | POst free. P.O.0. to T. SPanswicx. 
Heaters, Propagators, &c. Illustrated Catalogue and Esti. 






Price, complete, 
pp Sli si ia: © 









Post free 
mates Fre.—C, TOOPE, F.R.E.S., & SON, Stepney- | One dozen Plates of Stove and Greenhouse Plants .. 2s. 6d. 
square, High-street, Stepney, KE. ” Pr Florists’ Flowers ,, ie fe eosnod 
? ” " Bulbous Plants .. 45 Or tape ote Ib 
” Shmubs ., oN Soom OST Od. 
mer Se =e. 15): "” Orchids Med Mine's 2s. 6d. 

FOR ROOKS, PICEONS, RABBITS. Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 





Single barrel, hammerless, breech-loading Shot Guns, con- Offices : 31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
verted from re fi er meee mi rey to take JP gauge 
O F shot cartri e€83 specially bor y an_inyproved process 7 
for rote range a great penetration. Unequalled for al)| | DLE MONEY.—Many People have OLD 
long distanced shooting, 15s. each. Double-barrel Breech. JEWELLERY and SILVER that is out of date, useless, 
loaders, from 39s, Air Guns, 12s. 6d, Walking-stick Gung, | and actually an encumbrance, which could be turned into 
12s. 6d. Alarm Guns, 7s. 6d. Send 3 stamps‘for Price List.— useful cash or exchanged at G. M. DIBDEN & CO. 8, 189, 
MIDLAND GUN O0O., Bath-atreet, Birminghar, Sloane-street, London, S.W, 














GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 






TINS, 6d, & 1/- each. BAGS, 14 Ib., ibe 28 Ib. 


Wholesale of THE CHEMICAL UNION, LTD., IPSWICH, 








JaNuary 7, 18 


NARD ce! 
E HORTICULTURAL WOR 


CKLEY ROAD, 
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LY: FOR AMATEURS, MADE OFTHE BESTA 


ROUGHLY SEASONED, COMPLETE WITH: VENTIL ATO 
RPLANTS, PAINTED ONE Coar, 1607 GLAg 
































Economaaie Roeser CLEAN, Evvrane 
TREGGON & GO,, 
BREWERY ROAD, CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON, N. | 










































7/6; 56 Ib., 12/6; 1 cwt., 20/- each. 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ON EACH TING 


Perfectly Clean—May be used by a Lady. 
Retail of all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, & Florists. 























@ ‘THE PERFECTION \ 
Reg istered Dec. 20, mean SLOW-COMBUSTION! 
1888, ofl Seance 

No. 116,140. KS Builds in front of| 
greenhouse. Size 2ft,} 












£2 Ils. 6d., carriage 
paid. Same Boiler, 
fitted with 18 ft, 4-in, J 
piping, and Expansion f 
Box, patent Jointsand 
Smoke Pipe, £3 18s, H 
E Carriage paid, Cata- ‘ 

logue post free 
D. HORROCKS, TYLDESLEY, MANCHESTER. 
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No. 1,036.—Vor. XX 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 








JANUARY 14, 1899. 


























i INDEX. 
T) Apples, small, 6n Christ- . Chrysanthemums — Conservatory .. -. 698) Gardenwork .. .. 698 | Rhododendrons, green- Roses in pots .. «. 708 
- mas day.. : 20° 0208 Leaves affected with Ferns and fine-leaved | Indoor plants .. OL house... ‘a . 701} Stove ie sie .. 693 
| Birds BEN we sete ine, (07 leaf-rust ae see rhUO Begonias for covering Junipers, the .. .. 704] Rose, Marechal Niel, Tan beds for frames out- 
* Bordeaux-mixture =. 70% Notes op culture Re ONL. walls 4 vy, .. 707) Kitchen garden, the .. 699 growth of <x (ts) doors, making .. ae OT 
Bullfinch .. oe ss 707 Rivers’ H. Langton .. 697 | Flowers, material for Land, dressing, with Roses, Christmas, in Trees and shrubs ao AU 
Camellias .. coitaes: 270l Selections S on 706 packing .. oe ae 200 gypsum .. ae .. 699 pots, best liquid- Vegetable garden -. 698 
Car pantila pyramida- Suburban grower’s dif- Flowers, winter's .. 707| Law.. & if $512707 manure for . Tvl] Vexetable sceds, order- 
a me srw it74 ficulties a -. 706 Fruit Ld fs -. 705} Lenten Rose, culture of Roses, climbing and ing.. gs ; ary (00 
= Carnations, border -. 699 Twelve border sorts, Fruit garden a Pee *}!/ 3) the Ea ea ou 100) other... a .. 703| Vegetatles, forcing .. 699 
U}Oherries ., e ss Japanese... .. 706] Fruit-trees in pots .. 705| Maltese vombolas .. 704] Roses, Gloire de Dijon, Vinery, early... -. 698 
| Chrysanthemums :— Twelve Pompon sorts Fruit-trees over arches 699| Melons, early ., -. 698 with bare stems .. 703| Virgin's Bower, the 
Buds forming on new { for outdoors... -. 706] Greenhouse, unheated, Outdoor garden .. -. 698) Roses, Tea, making sweet-scented .. .. 700 
growths  .. .. 703 When to cut down old the ae " -. 698| Outdoor plants ..  .. 700 small growth .. .. 703 | Waxes, graftng .. -. 705 
Parly-flowering -- 697 _ plants -. .- %06| Hops, spent, as heating Primroses, bunch -. 702 | Roses, twelve, for bleak Week's work, the com- 
For cutting in Janu- _ | Climbers, transplanting material for outdoor uerions and answers 708 porition with south- ing.. + . 698 
ary : a Sey Oy (ULs old established. . . 699 frames .. a o- 702 oses : se ae) 40a west aspect .. .. 703' Window gardening .. 68 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Amateurs are often put to great straits to stipulating that they must be delivered during 


NOTES ON CULTURE. 


fo obtain the best results in Chrysanthemum 
muiture a long season of steady growth is desir- 
ible ; therefore an early start should be made 
n taking cuttings for next season’s display, as 
juccess cannot be obtained if the plants, to make 
ip for lost time, have to be hurried on in heat 
luring their early period of growth. Cultiva- 
Nliors in the northern counties of England and 
Scotland especially would do well to start early 
with the propagation of the plants, as a longer 
season of slow growth is required here than in 
the more favoured climate of the southern 
sounties. Cool treatment all through gives the 
most satisfactory results in Chrysanthemum 
sulture for any purpose. If large exhibition 
dlooms are desired, especially do I advise early 
propagation. By the time these lines are in 
print propagation should begin. Choose stout, 
| "igorous-looking cuttings—seldom are they too 
trong. Those that spring up at a distance 
om the stem of the plant that produced blooms 
luring the season now past are the best, as they 
lave a greater freedom of growth than have 
item cuttings. Seldom, indeed, can we get the 
jlants to grow too freely at first. I like to see a 
food foundation ; from this there is a prospect 
ff a satisfactory superstructure. Cuttings 
iinches long taken as directed, and cut square 
lelow a joint, should be dibbled singly into pots 
} inches in diameter, usinga compost of half loam 
nd leaf-soil, with a freeadmixtureof sharpsilver- 
and. The pots should be clean, and have one 
Tock at the bottom of each to ensure perfect 
Irainage. Cover this with the rougher parts 
f the compost, after it has been passed through 
‘Finch sieve. On the top of the soil sprinkle 
little sand. This is carried down to the 
ttom of the hole with the dibber ; on this the 
ase of the cutting rests. Roots are more 
lickly formed in sand than soil, hence the 
331 i Be sure that 
he base of the cutting is made quite firm as 
tis is so important, as must be obvious to even 
6 merest tyro. Give a gentle watering 
Qrough a fine rose water-pot to settle the soil 
jad sand about the cuttings firmly. Some 
iltivators prefer to insert the cuttings in 4-inch 
j ts, placing at least half-a-dozenin each. Here 
dey will strike root as quickly, but when they 
{@ potted off singly a greater check is given 
jan by disentangling the soil from the roots. 
-Vhen in single small pots this does not take 
, lace, as the plants are easily and safely trans- 
/ Tred to larger pots, and start into growth at 
dee. Checks of any sort are not advisable, 
|e fewer the better; a steady, uninterrupted 
|Owth is desirable throughout their whole 
}/urse of existence. With writers it is a most 
}int where Chrysanthemum-cuttings root the 
fadiest. Of course, a gentle bottom-heat 
pould, no doubt, encourage the formation of 
| Ots first, but it would be at the expense of 
vakening the after growth, and this is moot 
|jectionable. A sturdy, stocky progress should 
the aim, and this can only be achieved in 
ol quarters in the absence of undue heat. 
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advise you to order at once from any first- 
rate specialist the number of plants you require, 


enable them to propagate their stock efficiently. 
A temporary propagating frame put together 
with four boards, 1 foot high at the back with 
an incline of 2 inches to the front, will answer 
capitally if covered with pieces of clear glass, 
fitting sufficiently close to render it air-tight. 
Such a temporary structure stood upon the 
stage in the ordinary greenhouse as near to the 
glass as possible, or in a vinery or other cool 
structure, will provide the necessary means for 
propagation. A covering of coal-ashes on the 
base will provide a cool, moist standing position 
for the pots as well as render the frame air- 
tight. i about three weeks some of the 
strongest cuttings will form reots if all has 
gone well with them. Remove the glass daily 
for an hour or so to dissipate condensed 
moisture, and thus prevent the cuttings from 
damping. But little water will be required, 
giving sufficient to keep the soil moist ; if thisis 
so the leaves will not flag. Where such a con- 
venience as I have described does not exist, a 
cold-frame, rendered frost proof, affords a 
capital place to strike the cuttings in. More 
attention is, however, necessary to prevent the 
leaves damping if the weather be continuously 
wet for a time. E. MoLynevx. 





EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 


In REPLY TO ‘‘ NorrincHAM.” 


THE early-flowering Chrysanthemums are best 
when grown naturally, and this fact has often 
been impressed upon our readers, as we are 
desirous that each grower should see the plants 
in the best condition, and this result is so much 
easier and better achieved by allowing the 
majority of the buds to develop. We know 
that the rule of disbudding, so freely carried 
out by those desiring large flowers, has often 
resulted in varieties producing charming 
flowers when grown freely, being represented 
by stiff and formal flowers, one on each stem, 
and less suited for decorations, either on the 
plant or when used in a cut state. You speak 
of a desire to disbud a certain number of your 
plants with the object of producing blooms 
which will vie with the flowers as seen in 
shows. It is not possible to obtain handsome 
flowers from the early sorts, as the aim 
of the raisers of this type is chiefly to pro- 
duce plants which will bloom freely, with 
flowers of good and lasting colours, and plants 
also of a bushy, dwarf, and branching growth. 
The large flowers are often produced on plants 
varying from 5 feet to 8 feet in height. 
To see these early plants in masses in the open 
border, and in which you describe them in their 
“*full wild beauty,” is an object to be desired, 
and in the following selections we have little 
doubt you will find just what will best suit your 
requirements. These early Chrysanthemums 
may be propagated at any time between this 
and the end of March with the best results, 
but in case you miy not have proper conveni- 
ence for raising a batch of plants, we should 














































April in pots. The plants on their arrival 
should be placed in a cold-frame, and the 
frame-light only placed over them in case of 
excessive rain or late frost. On fine days 
expose them freely, and then by the third week 
in May they should be well hardened and ready 
for planting outdoors at that time. Plant 
them 3 feet apart, as they should cover the 
intervening space before the flowering period. 
The best sorts for growing freely to flower 
before frost can injure them, are :—Japanese : 
Arthur Crepey, sulphur-yellow, deeper colour 
in centre ; Claret Belle, crimson, with yellow 
reverse; Coral Queen, coral- pink; Edie 
Wright, rosy-purple, passing to pink; Edith 
Syratt, purple; Frangois Vuillermet, rosy- 
purple ; George Menier, rich purple ; G. Wer- 
mig, deep yellow; Grace Attick, white; 
Harvest Home, crimson and gold; Ivy Stark, 
pale orange-yellow ; Lady Fitzwygram, white ; 
La Vierge, white; Lemon Yellow, old gold; 
Madame C. Desgrange, white; Mme. Gastel- 
lier, creamy - white; Mme. Eulalie Morel, 
cerise and gold; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac- 
mauve; Mlle. Guindudeau, deep pink ; Mrs. 
Burrell, soft yellow; Mrs. Hawkins, rich 
golden-yellow; Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, 
silvery-pink ; Louis Lemaire, rosy-bronze ; 
Orange Child, deep yellow; Mychett White, 
purest white; Samuel Barlow, rosy - buff; 
Vicomtesse d’Avéne, rose; and M. Dupuis, 
deep yellow. Pompons: Flora, yellow; 
Piercy’s Seedling, bronze; Lyon, purple ; Alice 
Butcher, orange-red ; Anastasia, rosy-purple ; 
Blushing Bride, rosy-lilac; Canari, lemon- 
yellow ; Golden Drop, canary-yellow ; Filberta, 
rich canary-yellow ; Early Blush, blush-pink ; 
Madame Jollivart, white tinted blush; Little 
Bob, brick-red ; Miss Davis, soft pink; Mrs. 
Cullingford, blush-white; Mr. Selley, rosy- 
pink; Mr. W. Piercy, orange-red ; Nanum, 
blush-white ; Toreador, red, tipped orange ; 
St. Croats, light pink; and Yellow L’Ami 
Conderchet, rich golden-yellow. The following 
must be disbudded to flower during Octoker— 
Japanese: Ambroise Thomas, reddish-bronze ; 
Bouquet de Feu, terra-cotta ; Barbara Forbes, 
white; Mlle. Sabatier, claret, shaded red ; 
Préfet Cassagneau, rich crimson; Queen of the 
Earlies, white ; Golden Queen of the Earlies, 
lovely canary-yellow; W. R. Prince, deep 
yellow ; Source d’Or, old gold; Yellow Source 
d’Or, deep rich yellow ; General Hawkes, rich 
purple ; Gloire de Mezin, chestnut-red ; Lemon 
Queen, yellow; O. J. Quintus, mauve-pink ; 
William Holmes, crimson, golden reverse ; 
Edwin Rowbottom, Alfred Droz, yellow; Mrs. 
A. J. Parker, salmon-pink; M. Backmann, 
chestnut -red; M. Chauchard, orange - red ; 
Notaire Groz, mauve-pink ; October Queen, 
salmon and terra-cotta; Ruby King, rich 
crimson ; Ryecroft Glory, orange-yellow ; and 
Nellie Brown, bronzy-orange. 


Chrysanthemum Rivers H. Lang- 
ton (W. H.).—Yes, there is a sport from Mis. 
W. H. Lees, and this bears the name mentioncd 
above. The name, we believe, was given to the 
variety to perpetuate the memory of one of our 


foremost amateur rosarians, in whose garden 
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the plant of Mrs. W. H. Lees sported. The 
colour of the sport may be described as straw- 
yellow, and for exhibition, apart from its value 
for late decorations, it is distinctly prettier 
than the flowers of the parent plant. Those 
who understand the culture of the last men- 
tioned variety will have no difficulty in growing 
this fine sport. You should be able to get 
plants at any of the leading Chrysanthemum 
growers, who, if they have not catalogued the 
variety, will always procure what you ask for 
in the way of new varieties. The flowers are 
very large, full, and graceful, and oe of 
what a Japanese Chrysanthemum should be. 

*,* For other Chrysanthemum replies, d:c., see page 706. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory. — Well-grown bushes of 
Eupatorium odoratum are very effective now. 
The best way to grow these is to prune back 
after flowering, and plant out in the sunshine 
early in June, and pot up again in September, 
and stand the plants on the north side of a wall 
and syringe daily till the roots get to work 
again, and every leaf will be retained. Cuttings 
of the young shoots strike freely in bottom- 
heat in spring, but it will take several years to 
grow a good specimen 3 feet or 4 feet through 
covered with bloom, but with rather hard annual 
pruning they will last in good condition many 
years under the planting-out treatment. The 
earliest Hydrangeas will soon be showing 
colour in a warm-house, and a_ well-grown 
plant with half-a-dozen heads of bloom of good 
size in a 6-inch or 7-inch pot is always use- 
ful, as they last some time. These will be 
two-year-old plants; the yearlings will bloom 
in 5-inch pots, each plant carrying one fine 
head of bloom. Older plants, which were cut 
back after flowering, will come on later. 
Those who want a blue tint in the blossom 
should either grow them in peat or mix a small 
quantity of iron filings in the soil at the last 
shift. The white variety Dr. Hogg is even 
more useful in some respects than the common 
forms, as the flowers are not so large and may 
be used in acut state. A few good-sized bushes 
of the old double white Camellia planted in the 
border will be attractive now. The days of 
cut Camellias are over, but a bush of dark- 
green leaves covered with the purest white 
blossoms is always attractive in winter, and no 
other plant but the Camellia can supply it. 
Years ago we used to grow some very beautiful 
single and semi-double kinds, which we like 
better for cutting, and I almost wish we had 
some of these back again. As soon as the large 
plants of Luculia gratissima go out of flower 
the plants should be cut rather hard back, 
though unless the house is a very light one the 
pruning may be delayed till the days get longer, 
as itis important for the growth to be made 
under the best possible influences for the shoots 
to be sturdy and short-jointed. Insects will pro- 
bably soon make their appearance on Roses and 
some other plants ; something can be done with 
the sponge and soapy-water when they are few 
in number and only on a few plants, but 
ultimately vaporising will have to be resorted 
to. This is far superior to fumigating in its 
effects, and gives scarcely any trouble. Night 
temperature need not exceed 50 degs. 


Stove.—It is quite easy to have a succession 
of Eucharis blooms provided enough bulbs are 
grown and they are rested and brought on in 
batches. The resting will include cooling down 
and rather drier treatment fora time. If the 
pots are plunged in a hot-bed, simply lifting 
them out of the bed for a month or six weeks 
will be sufficient. It is not wise to break up 
masses of bulbs in good-sized pots so long as they 
all flower well, but there comes a time when this 
division must take place or the centre bulbs 
will be starved and cease to flower. Somethirg 
can be done with liquid-manure. When the 
bulbs are filling the pots scarcely any plants 
respond so quickly to stimulants. Pancratium 
fragrans is deserving of more attention than it 
secures, and there are many beautiful bulbs in 
the very large family of Crinums, mostly with 
white dowark! and which will some day be re- 
introduced from the various countries where 

* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under *‘ Garden Work” may be done from ten days toa 


fortnight later than is here vndicated, with equally good 
results, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


they are wild. The Himantophyllums or Clivias 
are striking plants both in growth and blossom, 
and of late years many beautiful hybrids have 
been raised, which are not difficult to cultivate 
ina warm greenhouse. Soil suitable for potting 
should be placed in the dry, as the season for 
repotting many things is close at hand, especi- 
ally the summer-flowering climbers Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas, and Clerodendrons. 


The unheated greenhouse. — There 
has been no frost.sharp enough to do any harm 
to plants in a cold-house if it is fairly large. 
We have still a good show of Chrysanthemums 
in our cold-house. If the house had been arti- 
ficially warmed ever so little the flowers would 
have been over. Then, besides the Chrysanthe- 
mums, there are an abundance of Paper-white 
Narcissus and a group of Erica melanthera. 
Laurustinus in good-sized bushes are charmin 
in winter under glass, and the flowers are usefu 
for cutting. There will soon be plenty of the 
hardy Primroses, such as rosea and the coloured 
and white hybrids of the common Primrose, 
outside, but they will not compare with those 
produced under the shelter of a glass roof, and 
the same may be said of Violets. Then, of 
course, there are plenty of Christmas Roses, 
which are among the best things in a cold-house ; 
and there are also numbers of more or less 
striking foliage plants, including a Palm or two, 
with Dracenas and other easily-grown fine- 
leaved plants. 


Harly vinery.—Vines which have been 
forced in previous years soon burst into growth 
when fires are lighted. All free-bearing Vines 
produce more shoots and show more bunches 
than will be left, and the sooner the disbudding 
is done the better; as soon as the shoots 
are fairly long, linings of matting or raffia 
will be attached to each shoot to draw them 
down towards the wires. If the shoots were 
drawn down to the wires at once many would 
probably split off, and leave a blank that would 
be a long time filling up. When stopping 
allow two leaves beyond the bunch, if there is 
room, 

Early Melons.—Seeds of a good klnd 
should be sown at once in a temperature of 
70 degs. A small, close propagating-pit or low 
house is the best place to raise Melons and 
Cucumbers. As soon as the plants are large 
enough prepare the house and set them out in 
hills of good loam, and grow with a night tem- 
perature of not less than 65 degs. 


Window gardening. — Maiden - hair 
Ferns which have become weakly, with the 
fronds a bad colour, should be kept dry, and all 
the old fronds cut away. In February, when 
the new fronds start away, shake out and repot 
in good loam and leaf-mould and sand. Ferns 
in cases may be allowed to get drier with a 
view to replanting later. 

Outdoor garden. — There is always 
something to do in a garden, and the present 
season, in the absence of frost and snow, has 
been good for getting on with the work ; and 
when the usual routine work has been done for 
the season there is always some little alteration 
to be made, some extension or alteration to the 
rock-garden or fernery—two very interesting 
features when suitably placed and properly 
planted. Sometimes the owner of the new 
rock-garden, in his anxiety to get it covered, 
mixes up the common and the choicer things in 
such a way that unless noticed and rearranged 
within a year or two the choice things may 
have disappeared altogether. Little matters of 
this kind Heald be put right as soon as possible, 
and special sites should be made for the slow 
growing plants. Carnations and Picotees that 
were planted early have had time to get well 
established, and so far as I have seen are fairly 
free from disease, but the difficult time with us 
is when the days are lengthening in spring. If 
we lose plants at all we generally miss them 
then. But when Carnations fail to do well in 
any particular soil or garden the only chance is 
to make up beds of fresh loamy soil. Road 
trimmings, mixed with the scrapings and sweep- 
ings which accumulate on the sides of the road, 
are always useful for Carnations, Pinks, Pansies, 
and things of like character. Roses may be 
planted during open weather. Reduce the 
growth a little either before or immediately 
after planting. 


Fruit garden.—If Strawberries are taken 
into a warm-house without dipping them in an 
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insecticide, as soon as the plants begin to * 0 
there will be Sresi iy and some means m 
be taken to get rid of them. The dipping 
Gishurst compound or any other insectici 
capable of killing the eggs of green-fly y 
check the approach of the fly for some tim 
As a rule, I am not in favour of much syringi 
when the houses are large, but it is beneficj 
in small houses. Syringing always lowers 1%} 
temperature, and in large houses this meang 
loss of heat, but I can easily understand th, 
on hot, dry, elevated soils red aplaee would | 
troublesome in vinery and Peach-house if ¢] 
syringe is not used in March and April, hy! 
that does not refer to the present time. It hj 
not been necessary to cover Figs yet ini] 
open, and if the weather continues mild it ma 
not be necessary to cover at all, especially) 
last season the wood was well ripened whe) 
properly thinned. But if we get from 20 deg 
to 30 degs. of frost they will be safer chelten 
with mats or evergreen branches. There is | 
doubt if the roots are kept under control ag) 
the branches protected during our severe wij| 
ters, that very good Figs may be grown | 
| 
i 





many places where they are not seen now. 


outside pruning and nailing must be grapph 
with sind pushed forward. \ & i 


Vegetable garden.—Where there 4j| 
abundance of Oak leaves, Seakale and Rhu au 
may be forced where grown by covering 
clumps of Seakale with pots and the Rhubs 
crowns with tubs open at each end. A 
porary covering may be found for the top. 
there are no tubs square boxes can easily 
made with rough boards nailed together to pk 
over the Rhubarb stools, which can 4| 
surrounded with leaves, with a sprinkling) 
long Jitter on the top to prevent the wil| 
blowing them away, and, of course, very gat! 
Seakale and Rhubarb can be produced by lift 
the roots and forcing them in the Mushroaj 
house; or if wanted only in small quantitie 
Seakale may be forced in deep boxes under # 
stage ina warm-house. Manuring, trenching 
and digging must be pushed forward 16 
Special attention should be given to the grou 
intended for Onions, Asparagus, and Seaka, 
for next season. When the Seakale roots 
lifted for forcing all the side roots are cut @ 
and the tap roots shortened. These are cal 
thongs, and are cut into lengths of about 4 inche 
and laid on sand till March, when crowns willl 
forming at the upper ends, and if planted in we) 
prepared ground in rows 18 inches apart ai 
15 inches in the rows, they will make stm 
crowns. i. Hoppayy 





THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 


—_-— 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. | 


January 15th.—Tied down shoots in ead) 
vinery. Cut the last of the Grapes from Gi 
Colman and bottled them. Pruned Vi 
Put in a lot of Vine eyes of different sorts. 
eyes have been inserted in squares of 
3 inches in diameter, which are afterws 
placed close together in shallow boxes, af} 
placed on hot-water pipes in vinery. Whi) 
they start strongly, and when well rooted, a) 
potted. Pricked off Lobelias in boxes. Sows} 
Horn Carrots and Radishes in hot-bed. Sows) 
Cauliflowers in heat. | 

January 16th. —'Top-dressed inside Yi 
borders with a mixture of bone-meal, basic sla) 
and patent silicate. Something containing m0} 
nitrogen will be given after the berries @ 
thinned. Of course, inside borders are ke} 
moist. Syringed Plums on wall with a sth 
solution of Gishurst compound. Gave the 62 
border a last turn over to be ready for planti) 
early Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, & 
by-and-bye, but there is not much gained] 
Sharer before the end of this month. Hat 
Potato sets are started in a cool-house—end! 
heat, at least, to develop the central crown- 


January 17th.—Sowed Ailsa Craig Onion 
box in heat. Will be pricked off and gro 
near the glass, afterwards hardened off ai 
planted out in April in rows 1 foot apart al) 
6 inches in the row. Introduced more Stray 
berries in pots to pit to start the blossom 
Earliest batch throwing up flowers taken ' 
shelf in light house. Opened out Pelargo 
to give more space and make plants stur 
Vaporised houze to kill a few stray gree 
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Moved more plants to forcing-house, including 
various things from which cuttings are required. 

January 18th.—Glou Morceau Pear is still in 
good condition, and as this keeps sound within 
we have decided to clear another piece of wall to 
make room for several more trees of this kind. 
There is also a greater demand springing up for 
good stewing Pears, and several more trees of 
Uvedale’s St. Germain have been planted 
Made up more Mushroom-beds in house. <A 
certain proportion of good loamy soil is mixed 
with the manure, usually one-fourth, when the 
manure is fresh from the stable. 





January 19th.—Moved a lot of standard 
Tea Rosesin pots to Peach-house to come on 
gradually. Planted a small span-roofed house 
with climbing Niphetos Roses. One never has 
too many white Tea Roses. Putin more cuttings 
of Chrysanthemums. The earliest cuttings are 
now rooted, and are placed near the glass in 
cold-house to make short-jointed sturdy growth. 
A bed of Poppy Anemone has been giving 
us numerous blossoms for cutting through the 
autumn ard winter, 


A pergola of Apples and Pears. 


January 20th.— Commenced  disbudding 
Peaches in early house. Trees in second house 
are in bloom, and are receiving attention from the 


camel’s-hair brush, especially on the upper side | 
Hale’s Early isa good Peach | 


of the branches. 
with us, and Dymond is a splendid Peach for 
later work. Still busy digging and manuring 
vegetable ground and rolling lawns, and gravel 
walks receive weekly attention. A good lawn 
will not be obtained if rolling is neglected in 
winter. Made up more hot-beds for Asparagus, 
ete. 





Dressing land with gypsum (K.).—Providing 
you do net use a very large proportion of lime, there 
is no reason why you should not grow the trees, shrubs, 
and Heaths ; but Rhododendrons have a great objection 
to lime in any form. 

Border Carnations.—To those who have 
to keep up a large supply of cut-flowers, or those 
who merely grow for pleasure, the border Car- 
nation isinvaluable. A fine effect is produced 
when the flowers are arranged in vases with 
Gypsophila paniculata. It is usual to make 
new plantations yearly, but plants two or three 
years old give immense quantities of bloom ; 


last year I got much bloom from plants of this 
description. The following can be relied on to 
give satisfaction: Uriah Pike, dark velvety- 
crimson, vigorous grower, strongly clove scented, 
a great acquisition ; Mrs. Muir, white, perfect 
form; Pride of Penshurst, rich clear yellow, 
| large and fine, a weli-tried variety ; Duchess of 
| Fife, lovely soft pink, very fine and free-flower- 
ing, much admired ; Ketton Rose, bright rose, 
large ; Napoleon III., deep scarlet; Queen of 
Bedders, deep rose, large and free, good habit ; 
Raby Castle, salmon-pink, large fringed flower, 
| but calyx bursts badly. By cutting the blooms 
before they are fully developed this defect is 
remedied to a great extent. —Firr, Stor- 
ling, N.B. 


| 





FRUIT-TREES OVER ARCHES. 
Our illustration depicts a very pretty way of 


| growing fruit-trees, especially Apples and 
Pears. It is not needful to cling to Virginian 


Creepers, as so many are apt to do, or even to 
| Roses. Fruit-trees may be trained too in this 
way, and are pleasing atall times. We get the 








From a photograph by Mrs. Dean2, Fairfields, Fareham. 


flowers in spring followed by the fruits of 
autumn, and the leaves are often as beautiful 
in their autumn colouring as anything we can 
see in the woodland. 





Transplanting old established 
climbers to new positions (/. /. G.).— 
Suchasplendid specimen of Heliotrope, which you 
say covers a wall space of 16 feet by 12 feet, is 
certainly deserving of more than ordinary care. 
We cannot advise you to leave it outdoors 
altogether, for it is not a hardy plant by any 
means, although it will stand 2 degs. to 3 degs. 
of frost without injury to the wood. We think 
you can safely transplant it to the new house, 
for although it has made such a large amount of 
growth the roots are very fine, consequently 
they would not be found to extend very deep. 
When the border in new house is ready for its 
reception, open a trench around the plant, 
taking every precaution not to loosen the ball 
of earth or to cut any of the roots. Have 
the growths tied to a stake previously, and 
spread out a strong mat nearat hand. Then let 
your assistants gently raise the ball of earth and 
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lift on to the mat. You will then be able to 
carry it to the new position uninjured. When 
fixed in its new quarters, give a good watering 
to settle the soil. It may be advisable to cutaway 
some of the top growths, but when established 
a plant will quickly make up for this. As to 
moving the very old Vines, it would certainly 
be possible to do so, but we should say you 
would have best results if you planted some 
vigorous young planting-canes that can be pur- 
chased for two or three shillings apiece. We 
fear the Gloire de Dijon Roses are too old to 
move, for they generally make long, tapering 
roots and will not carry any soil with them. If 
Roses are kept periodically transplanted, quite 
old plants may be safely moved, for then a mass 
of fibrous roots are produced, but unless such be 
the case, it is the best to purchase young 
vigorous plants. 





THH KITCHEN GARDEN. 


FORCING VEGETABLES. 


Mucn depends upon the means at command to 
force, If natural or slow forcing can be 
carried out the vegetables are superior. Many 
persons object to forced vegetables as being 
flavourless, but in a measure much depends 
upon how they are forced. I have noted 
the value of slow forcing to get good quality, 
and this is not difficult after the new year 
isin. Many roots force well with only leaves 
as the heating agency, and leaves and manure 
combined give a gentle heat. There is less rank 
steam, and though the growth is slower there 
is better quality. It is surprising what uses 
may be made of leaves, and they are valuable 
another season for many purposes. Doubtless 
the handiest way to force Seakale is to place in 
a dark Mushroom-house. If small quantities 
only are needed introduce a few roots fort- 
nightly, but much depends upon the tempera- 
ture given, as if at all warm it causes a weak 
growth and loss of flaveur. The best Kale is 
that grown slowly with ample moisture. The 
roots forced in the open with warm litter in 
beds are superior in quality to those grown in 
a dry heat. Now isa suitable time to prepare 
materials for forcing-beds, if there is a demand 
for carly vegetables. I find it a great saving of 
time if the heating materials can be placed iu 
bulk and turned occasionally before placing in 
position, as they have time to settle, there is 
less shrinkage, and a gentle heat results. I 
use leaves largely, owing toa scarcity of manure, 
and in the end am the gainer, as though it is 
essential to prepare in advance, the leaves give 
the best vegetables, as the roots delight in the 
sweet moisture and gentle warmth these afford. 
Such vegetables as Carrots, Turnips, and 
Potatoes are best grown thus, and it’ is sur- 
prising what excellent results are secured with 
these materials. For many years I grew vege- 
tables for early supplies in home-made turf-pits 
with leaves, and found it profitable, but with 
cheap glass these are superseded. Beds needed 
for sowing with the above early in February 
should be prepared at once and the soil placed 
in position to get warmed through. Allow 
any steam to escape, as it keeps the soil wet if 
confined. The best forcing Turnip is the Karly 
Milan, either the white or red-topped variety. 
There are some excellent Carrots, such as Early 
Nantes, Early Gem, and Parisian Forcing ; the 
first and last-named are earliest, but Early Gem 
is much the best root. Both Turnips and 
Carrots should be sown on soil made firm if 
at all light. 

Forcrxa Asparacus.—The usual mode is to 
lift roots and force either in pits on manure or 
in houses, and if not forced too hard there are 
fair results. It is an expensive process, and 
where large quantities are needed it is advis- 
able to have permanent beds and thus avoid 
yearly destruction of plants. I am aware 
without proper convenience it is well to lift for 
very early supplies. When forced thus avoid 
strong heat, and give ample ventilation to 
obtain flavour. The grass comes stronger and is 
of a better colour if grown slowly. I have 
often forced permanent beds in the open, 
placing manure in the trenches and over the 
beds, but to be successful there must be a good 
depth of trench and a fair width also, to allow 
sufficient material. If beds can be grown 
specially for early work it is a great gain, Such 


—— 
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* for the sides of the beds they should be pigeon- 
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beds need ample supplies of water from May to 
September, or, what is better, liquid-manure. 
Now is a good time to prepare soil or make beds 
for permanent use with a view to forcing, as it 
will be well to get all in readiness. For April 
planting I find 4-feet beds with two rows of 
plants the best, as these are readily got at for 
cutting. The alleys should be 8 feet wide, and 
the beds 4 feet in depth, and if bricks are used 


holed. If may be thought such beds will need 
a glass covering. This is not the case. I use 
wooden sides with litter. The only drawback 
is that the grass is white, but it soon becomes 
green if the litter is not thick. I have noted 
the forcing of Asparagus in beds, as thus the 
Asparagus is more appreciated, the culture is 
not costly, and the produce much superior to 
that grown in strong heat. 

Forcep Cuicory.—This vegetable is not 
looked upon with favour by many, but it is worth 
attention in all gardens where variety is needed. 





To get the best quality it is well to grow the 
newer kinds. The large-leaved Belgian 
is one of the best, and it serves two 
purposes, being useful as a salad and as 
a vegetable. To get the best results 
it should be forced slowly, like Sea- 
kale, but avoid too much heat or 
moisture, as excess of either causes 
rapid decay. If a few good roots are 
placed in a temperature of 55 degs. 
they produce compact growths. These 
should be cut when from 4 inches to 
6 inches inlength. If allowed to open 
out or expand its value as a vegetable 
is lost, but it makes an excellent salad 
plant. To obtain the best roots of this 
plantit is well to sow in May and force 
from November to April. The plants 
for forcing should be grown in rows 
2 feet apart, and thinned to 1 foot 
apart. 


Broap Beans Forcep.—These need 
little forcing, but it is well to sow 
early in January for March planting. 
I prefer to sow in 44-inch pots, three 
seeds in a pot, and place in cold-frames 
near the glass. Treated in this way 
they are sturdy plants by planting 
time, and never receive a check like 
plants raised in strong heat. The 
produce from plants raised thus is 
much earlier than from seed in the 
open ground, and gives far less trouble 
than autumn sowingsinthe open. An 
early variety is best. Ido not advise 
the small-podded varieties often recom- 
mended for earliness, as they lack size 
and often good quality. 8. 





Ordering vegetable seeds. 
—At this season it is advisable to 
order the vegetable seeds, and to 
beginners it is not always an easy 
matter. I often deplore the scanty 
attention paid the kitchen garden. I 
much object to sowing in large quan- The 
tities, far better sow more often and in 
less quantities, as by so doing asucces- 
sion 18 secured and gluts avoided. B 
sowing as advised anyone can select those things | 
most suitable for the season. The soil also must be 
considered, as in a heavy, wet, clay soil it would 
be useless to purchase Marrow Peas for present 
sowing. It would end in failure to sow certain 
seeds at this date, so that I would advise due 
care being given to selection. Another point 
often overlooked is that seedsmen send out 
the best material early in the year, and with 
late orders there is a difficulty at times in 
obtaining special kinds. I have heard novelties 
condemned by those who think there can be no 
improvement, There is a certain interest in 
growing the best, and if possible it is well to 
prove a few to test quality. I do not advise 
discarding old things for the sake of new, but 
give a fair trial to these latter. Of late years 
everyone who has studied the merits of vege- 
tables will admit there has been a great gain in 
the quality of various things. Take Peas. Here 
we have an unlimited selection and few inferior 
kinds, as these get weeded out after exhaustive 
trials. I am a strong believer in change of seed 
for the Potato crop. I admit one may grow the 





century, but the crop is much poorer than would 


condition of your plants is correct—viz., that 


be the case with seed from a different soil. I|they are in a somewhat sick or weak condition 


prefer strong sets to small ones. At one time 


at the moment and the present flowering of but 


much poor seed was planted. Anything was | little worth—we would most certainly take the 
thought good enough, but it greatly affected the | plants in hand at once. On the other hand, if 
crop, a8 the plant was much longer in laying | the flowers are sufficiently good and plentiful to 


hold of the soil, and often pushed up a number 
of weak shoots instead of strong ones.—E. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE SWEET-SCENTED VIRGIN’S 
BOWER. 


CLEMATIS FLAMMULA is the sweet-smellin 

Clematis of our gardens, which in June an 

August fills the air with the scent of noyeau and 
vanilla. It will completely cover an arbour and 
mount to a certain height, where it will form a 
compact bush covered with flowers. It origin- 
ated in Southern France and other parts of 
Western Europe. I have seen it growing on the 


Yas 


sweet-scented Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula). 
From a photograph by Mrs. Deane, 


Pyrenees at Bagnéres-de-Luchon, and in Spain, 
in Catalonia, and at Montserrat. It is the wild 
Clematis of the Mediterranean region, and its 
cultivation with us dates from 1596. C. Flam- 
mula has several varieties; I know of three: 
one with the flowers red outside (C. F. rubella), 
the other with the pedicels more slender and 
free, which gives to the bush a softer and more 
delicate aspect. Thisis C. F. cespitosa. Lastly, 
there is a more vigorous variety with larger and 
firmer leaves and flowers. This is C. F. robusta. 





CULTURE OF THE LENTEN ROSE. 


I Wave a dozen good clumps of the Lenten Rose 
on a south border in rather light and dry soil, 
but the flowers have not been so plentiful the 
last year or two, during which time the plants 
have been going back. They have been five or 
six years undisturbed, although top-dressed 
every spring. I am thinking of removing them 
to another part of the garden, and would like 
to know the best time to do this and the soil 
and situation most suitable for them ?—J. 





same variety in the same soil for a quarter of a 


*," Provided our estimate of the present 


deserve it, it may be well to wait till flowering is 
over. By carefully regarding your letter, how- 
ever, seeing the plants have been going back fora 
year or two, the wisest course will be to discard 
the flowers now for the sake of the future well- 
being of the plants, as it is quite clear that they 
have not: only exhausted the soil, but that the 
annual top-dressing fails to sustain the plants in 
your case. We would most certainly advise you 
to replant them and in doing so to select a dif- 
ferent aspect. ‘‘ A south border ” would, in the 
pei of cases, be too hot and dry in summer, 
and we imagine this has been so in the present 
instance, as five years are by no means an abnor- 
mally long time for these plants to remain in 
one position ; indeed, well planted at the start, 
they should be now, after five years, splendid 
specimens. The treatment best calculated to 
make them a complete success is as follows. 
Select a partially sheltered position free from 
tree roots where the plants would not feel the 
hottest sun and be likewise free from cutting 
winds in spring, the latter even more important 
than the former. ~A bed of soil at least 2 feet 
deep should be given and thoroughly enriched. 
These Lenten Roses often send their roots to a 
depth of 3 feet where opportunity offers, and 
should therefore be catered foraccordingly. As 
your soil appears rather light, we would suggest 
a very liberal addition of well-decayed cow-man- 
ure, workingit well into the soil 18inches from the 
surface, and if possible a few barrowfuls of rather 
heavy loam or clay to render the whole more 
holding. If this is not possible use the manure 
with a liberal hand, keeping it, of course, free 
from the roots and avoid burying it in solid 
lumps. 

This special depth of soil and prepara- 
tion are always the more necessary where the 
soil becomes too dry in summer, an item to be 
avoided where these handsome plants are to be 
made a success. In removing the plants these will 
be greatly benefited by division, and under no cir- 
cumstances is it well to transplant large clumps 
intact. Clumps of the age you describe should 
make four and probably six good plants fully 
large enough to successfully transplant. Hven 
if space is limited, we must still urge the division 
of the clumps, as the divisions may be replanted 
to form groups in sheltered spots on the side of 
the lawn or shrubbery. A capitalimplement to 
break up the plants is a small hand fork, thrust- 
ing the point of the prongs sideways into the 
clump and then wrenching it asunder. This is 
far better than a knife, which cuts and destroys 
many roots. 

In replanting do not for convenience sake 
shorten the roots unless there is disease or decay 
present, in which case the shortening becomes 
a necessity so far as the decay reaches. It will 
also be well to retain all the old foliage ; even 
should this be shabby or disfigured, it is still of 
assistance in promoting root action, and when 
the young foliage springs forth the o!d will die 
a natural death. Avoid huddling the roots in 
a mass in a small hole, and plant them straight 
down. Frequently these plants suffer through 
want of moisture in summer, and in the event 
of a dry season a few liberal soakings of mois- 
ture or liquid-manure will be well repaid. Take 
care also with the freshly-planted subjects that 
they do not suffer from the same cause in the 
coming spring, but once they take to a well- 
prepared bed, as above suggested, these Lenten 
Roses will not readily turn back, and another 
year should see them fully recovered and flower- 
ing again. 


Material for packing flowers.—I 
often see inquiries in your valuable paper for a 
suitable material for packing flowers, fruit, etc. 
I find paper shavings, cut fine, and in various 
colours, as used by chocolate and biscuit manu- 
facturers, to be better than cotton wool, as they 
are more springy, quite as light in weight, and 
much less in price; and in the event of an 
over-ripe fruit bursting can be better separated 
from the pulp; also, paper, being an excellent 
non-conductor, will retain the moisture.— 
THos. Howartu, Bank-road, Marton, Black- 
pool, 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


GREENHOUSE RHODODENDRONS. 
Tue illustration we give of the hybrid white- 
flowered Rhododendron Sesterianum shows how 
beautiful is this race of greenhouse Rhododen- 
drons. ‘They are very handsome plants for the 
greenhouse and conservatory during the spring 
months, and they are so easily grown that any- 
one might manage to cultivate them. The 
Himalayan group comprises all those with large 
flowers, such as R. Dalhousiz, Countess of 
Haddington, exoniensis, Veitchianum, etc. 
They are not expensive plants, and their foliage 
is at all times very beautiful. They will suc- 


ceed in any part of the greenhouse, either on | 


the sunny or shady side of it, and they do not 





rather warmer temperature all the year round, 
and especially in winter. There are many very 
handsome varieties of this group now in com- 
merce, W. 


CAMELLIAS. 


Ir cannot be denied that the Camellia or 
“¢ Japan Rose” has undeservedly obtained a bad 
reputation. In the early part of this century 
they were highly esteemed, and some splendid 
collections and specimens were to be found in 
many parts of the land, and especially around 
London. Mr. Chandler, a Vauxhall nursery- 
man, had perhaps one of the grandest collections 
in the country, and his name to this day is 
associated with two beautiful varieties, Chand- 
leri and elegans. Foreign grown plants may 





stiff, but the beautiful Conspicua illustrated in 
last week’s GARDENING is a gem. The petals 
are massive, the outer ones being fully 2 inches 
in diameter, and as the flower is fully twice as 
deep as any ordinary Camellia, its fine appear- 
ance may be readily imagined. The petals are 
few, certainly not more than twelve in number. 
These are of a lively carmine-pink colour, some, 
but not all, being tipped and flaked with white. 
The centre of the flower is rather confused, but 
not sufficiently so to hide from view the charm- 
ing array of yellow stamens. For the general 
cultivation of the Camellia we would refer our 
readers to an article which appeared in the 
issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for December 
3rd last. The propagation of this plant was not 
then referred to, and it may interest many of our 
readers to know that there are five methcds of 

propagating Camellias—namely, by 

cuttings, grafting, inarching, bud- 











ding, and from seed. The first- 











Rhododendron Sesterianum. From a photograph by Miss Willmott, Warley Place, Essex, 


require to be placed so close to the glass as some 
plants. When they have made their growths, 
if space is then required in the greenhouse, they 
may be placed out-doors. I fancy the buds set 
quite as well out-cf-doors as they do in the 
greenhouse. Some of the stronger-growing 
species make excellent conservatory plants if 
they can be planted out ina good deep border 
of turfy peat, and if this is not over-plentiful a 
little yellow loam may be mixed with it. For 
pot culture drain the pots well, as the plants 
require plenty of water at the roots. A good 
plan is to mix with the potting soil a little broken 
charcoal. Light, fibrous peat torn up by the 
hands is the best material in which to pot them. 
A very little loam added is useful, also a small 

uantity of decayed manure or leaf-mould. 

he same treatment applies to the R. 
javanicum group, except that it requires a 





also be responsible for much of the unpopularity 


lately attached to this beautiful evergreen | 


flowering shrub. These continental plants are 
grown in very strong heat and very light soil, 


and their constitution is undermined thereby. | 


Camellias dislike artificial heat, excepting when 
they are making new growth in May and June. 
In their wild state in China and Japan Camellia 
japonica is usually found growing in woods where 
they receive partial shade, but abundance of air. 
Another cause of their unpopularity has been 
the advance of another Japanese plant—namely, 
the Chrysanthemum. But even admitting this 
to be so, there is no nobler conservatory 
plant to be found than the Camellia, with its 
magnificent foliage always attractive. Had we 
more of such varieties as the one illustrated last 
week perhaps this fine plant would again become 
popular. 





The majority of existing kinds are | 


named method was dealt with in 
these columns in our issue of 
October 8th last. Grafting is most 
generally adopted in order to in- 
crease named varieties. The stock 
employed is the single red, or really 
the species from which most of the 
present varieties have sprung. 
These should be two-year-old cut- 
tings established in pots. They 
can sometimes be purchased in this 
country ready for grafting. Harly 
autumn is the best time for the 
operation. Select the grafts or 
scions from the current year’s 
growths. They should have two 
leaves and be about 2 inches or 
3 inches in length. Pare off a 
portion of the bark on one side at 
the bottom end of the graft, and 
make a similar cut upon the stem 
of the stock. Some prefer to cut off 
the top of the stock, but we have 
found it best to leave the top un- 
touched until the grafts have be- 
come well united. A little prac- 
tice willsoon enable the novice to so 
fit together the graft and stock that 
success of a good union will be 
secured. Bind the graft to the stock 
with a piece of soft wool or Raffia- 
grass, but do not wax over the 
parts as is often recommended. 
Place these grafted plants into a 
close frame where a gentle heat can 
be maintained, and in five or six 
weeks they will be found perfectly 
callused. The ties should then be 
loosened and a little air afforded. 
The plants should then be gradually 
inured to air until finally they are 
removed from the case and stood 
upon the staging. They should 
remain until the following spring in 
a greenhouse, where a very slight 
bottom-heat can be given. About 
April the tops of the stocks are 
removed close down to the graft, 
and the plants grown under very 
cool conditions, repotting them with 
the larger plants in August. 
Inarching is another method of 
propagating, but this is mainly 
employed to convert large plants of 
worthless varieties into serviceable 
modern kinds. This can be quickly 
accomplished, and the usual practice 
ig to surround the plant with the variety it is 
decided to inarch on to it, and without severing 
the branches of the latter from the root, splice 
them together, somewhat in the same manner 
as grafting. Tie the two firmly together and 
cover the ties with a little Moss. When the 
scion or graft has become united to the branch 
of the large plant it may be cut away from its 
own root. By manipulating several branches 
in this manner a very fine specimen of a really 
good variety may be quickly secured. Budding 
is not often employed in this country, and seed 
does not ripen very well here. Many single 
forms can be obtained by sowing good seeds, 
but it is a very slow process. 





Best liquid-manure for Christmas Rose 
in pots (Zom Jones),—You cannot do better than 
use weak liquid animal-manure, but Christmas Roses want 
little in the way of stimulants, 
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CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS, 


Tuts fine old plant, the well-known Chimney 
Bellflower, has been in cultivation for centuries, 
and it continues to have its quota of admirers, 
and to be largely grown in many gardens. Its 
habit suits it well for association with massive 
stonework, and the quiet-coloured flowers of 
the typical form embellish the environs of old 
buildings without producing anything approach- 
ing a garish effect. For decorating large, old- 
fashioned, plainly-built conservatories, too, its 
noble proportions and somewhat prim habit fit 
it ad mifaBiys Though the plant is hardy enough | 
to be grown out-of-doors in many parts of the 
British Isles, it has so many enemies and is so 
subject to injury from excessive moisture that 
pot culture, through the winter months at 
least, suits its best. The flowers vary in colour 
from a deep lavender-blue through all inter- 
mediate shades to pure white, but by careful 
selection of the best coloured forms for seed 
production the seedlings will come fairly true. 
By a process of selection, a strain of dwarf 
plants, in both blue and white varieties, that 
only reach a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, has 
been secured, and it is useful for special pur- 
poses ; but, to my thinking, robbing the plant 
of half its natural height robs it also of the 
striking characteristic which isone of its greatest 
charms. Well-grown plants of the normal type 
should reach a height of about 
8 feet when fully grown. The 
flowers, which are very closely 
set on the spikes, commence to 
open in July, and, if seed pro- 
duction is checked by picking off 
the flowers as they fade, the 
plants will remain in full beauty 
for nearly three months. The 
best shaped and healthiest plants 
are raised from seed, and though 
root cuttings may also be used 
as a means of propagation, they 
are not recommended, except to 
save specially good forms for seed 
production; but they do not 
seed freely when raised from 
roots. 

Seedlings may be raised by 
sowing in pans of sandy soil in 
March, placing in heat, and tak- 
ing care to prevent the seedlings 
from damping off—a thing to 
which they are liable at that 








of half sandy loam, quarter road grit, and 
quarter leaf-mould. Should the loam be heavy 
a little broken mortar rubbish may be incorpor- 
ated with the mixture to keep it open, and the 
addition of one quart of old soot to the bushel of 
soil will help to keep the leaves of a dark and 
healthy colour. During the summer water may 
be given with tolerable freedom, but never until 
the soil becomes almost dry, for the plants will 
not stand the indiscriminate watering that many 
soft-wooded plants willexist under. If soot has 
not been used ia the soil, an occasional dose of 
clear soot water will answer the same purpose ; 
indeed, this is the usual method of applying it. 
From the time the spikes begin to run up, 
weekly doses of clear manure water made from 
cow, sheep, or deer droppings assist develop- 
ment, but stable drainings should be avoided 
on account of their burning nature; a cooling 
manure is the best. In May of the year when 
the plants are expected to bloom they should 
be stood on a bed of ashes in the open, and not 
plunged, removing them to the positions in 
which they are to flower when the earliest buds 
open, as the less exposure they get while flower- 
ing the better and clearer will be the blooms. 
In selecting seedlings of the white variety for 
potting on, choose always those which have the 
palest leaves ; these may be depended on to give 
a large percentage of plants with pure white 
flowers. In kindly summers the plants flower 
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expected them to bloom as Primula acaulis did. 
It is of importance to have a correct name to 
this type of hardy border plant, which has 
become fixed. I doubt if there is another class 
of hardy border plants that can compare with 
them for producing an effect in the open garden 
through the spring months. To cut from they 
are grand, seeing they have such long stems 
and the colours are so bright and varied. As 
pot plants to grow in frames or in cold-houses 
they have much to recommend them. When 
| potted up early in the autumn and given frame 
room they begin to bloom early in the autumn. 
For window-boxes they are most useful, 
When in Norfolk recently I saw them used in a 
way I had not before—namely, for planting in 
large masses under trees where the shade was 
not too heavy, and to my surprise they were in 
_a@ most vigorous condition, and I was assured 
_ they produced a most gorgeous display in spring. 
_I grow them here in very large quantities and 
use them for the purposes above named as well 
_as for planting in the Grass. I never think of 
| growing them from division unless it be a kind I 
_wish to increase. The best results are obtained 
by raising a batch of seedlings every year, and 
when the plants get weak and worn out I throw 
them away. 

Raising seedlings is a very simple matter. 





Two methods may be adopted. Seed may be 
/sown in early spring or it may be sown as soon 
as ripe. I adopt the former 
method, as it answers my pur- 
pose best. Early in February I 
































season. The majority of plants 














raised from a March sowing will 











flower in about sixteen months, 





























and nearly a year is thus gained 











over those sown later, which will 








not bloom until they are two 








years old, but the plants will 
hardly reach the size attained by 
those which are given more time. 
The safest way to get the best 
results is to sow in June and 
allow two years’ growth before 
flowering. The seeds, which are very small, | 
should be sown on the surface of the soil and 
lightly pressed in without giving any further 
covering. Raise in a cold-frame and shade the 
seed-pan, which should be covered with a sheet 
of glass during the sunniest part of the day. 
Prick off the young plants, when big enough to 
handle, into other pans, early pricking off bein 
a great preventive of damping. Not later than 
August transfer the plants to pots, using 3-inch 
or 4-inch, according to the size of the plants. 
Whichever pots are used it ought to be with the 
certainty that they will be filled with roots 
before winter sets in, as on that and a careful 
use of the water-pot their safety depends. 
Plunge the pots in ashes in a drip-proof frame, 
and from October to March give no water at 
all. Never let the frame be without a circula- 
tion of air even in the depth of winter. Early 
in April the plants should be repotted into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, and grown on through the 
summer in a frame which does not catch the 
mid-day sun, and in August transfer into 
9-inch or 10-inch pots, wintering the plants as 
before. This August potting will be the final 
one, except in the case of the finest plants, 
which may have a further shift in the following 
April or any time before the flower-spike com- 
mences torun up. Firm potting at all times is 


The Chimney Bellflower (Campanula pyramidalis). 


well outside, 


and surplus plants and seedlings 
should be planted about in various positions 
among foreground shrubs or on sheltered rock- 


eries. In the latter position they are at home, 
as they like the elevation, and it is surprising 
how very little soil they manage to exist in; 
indeed, I have had them growing in the merest 


&| crevices, where they have appreciated the 


position so much as to take on a perennial habit 
and exist for years. The delicate flowers are, 
however, easily injured by bad weather, and 
they deserve a better fate. ae oe 


BUNCH PRIMROSES. 


Some people object to this name, and contend 
they should be known as large-flowering Poly- 
anthuses. I consider bunch or Polyanthus 
Primroses the most suitable name. I observe 
some seedsmen class them as hybrid Primroses. 
I fail to see how they can be called simply by 
the name of Primroses, seeing that they only 
produce single flower-stems in the early stages 
(many of them throwing the blooms in bunches 
from the first). As the spring comes on they 
produce all their flowers on a stem in 
big bunches. Last spring a lady ordered a 





a necessary item of good management, and the 
soil I find best suited for the plants isa mixture | 


packet of seed under the name of hybrid 
Primroses. The following season when they 
came into bloom she was disappointed, as she 


Engraved from a photograph. 


get some shallow boxes, filling 
them with fine sandy soil, press- 
ing it lightly into the boxes and 
making it level on the top. On 
this I scatter the seed thinly, 
covering it lightly with the same 
kind of soil passed through a fine 
sieve. The boxes are removed to 
a house or pit with a little warmth 
in it, covering the boxes with a 
mat or paper to keep the soil from 
drying. If the seed is sown in 
the autumn as soon as ripe it 
comes up more quickly, and the 
young plants are nice and rubust 
to go out inspring. Some culti- 
vators sow in the open, but this I 
have never found advantageous, 
as the worms drag the young 
seedlings into the ground, and 
should the weather be dry, it is 
troublesome to keep the surface 
moist. When the seedlings are 
strong enough (which is about 
May) they are pricked out eight 
inches apart into a somewhat 
shady border. During dry weather 
they are moistened over every 
night. By the autumn these are 
nice strong plants large enough 
to go into beds, etc., and if re- 
moved carefully they soon get | 
established. Should they have 
been sown the summer previous, then they need 
pricking out earlier in spring and wider apart, 
as by this method the largest plants are 
produced. Ihave found them do well on a dry 
soil in North Hants grown between the Goose- 
berry-bushes. 

One of their great recommendations is the 
length of time they continue in bloom. I have 
often observed they begin early in the autumn, 
and if the weather is not too hot they will 
continue till well into May. If needed for 
effect in the garden, then they should be grown 
in separate colours. ; 

Spent Hops as heating material for 
outdoor frames (Bertie).—We should not 
advise you to make a bed exclusively of spent 
Hops, as the heat generated by them is very 
violent at first, but quickly subsides; it is not 
so lasting as tan. You might mix them with 
the tan, or, better still, mix with some Oak 
leaves if procurable, or failing Oak, Beech, 
Hornbeam, or Spanish Chestnut leaves. The 
advantage of this is that a splendid mould 
would be available, when rotted for use, in 
potting composts. In making up beds of spent 
Hops and leaves, sprinkle with water if inclined 
to be dry, and tread them firmly in the pit. 
All such materials are beat stored in a covered 
shed with the sides open to prevent them 
becoming too wet. 
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‘How to have Roses in bloom for as long a| the way of height. 
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ROSES. 


CLIMBING AND OTHER ROSES, 


| 
| 


portion of the year as possible, and in all sorts | 
of positions, is a matter worth serious considera- | 
There are two classes of Rose growers, 
besides those who grow for sale; the one has 
for his principal object the production of blooms 
for exhibition, while the other grows them for 





' decoration and the production of flowers for | 


cutting. Now there are so many families of 


/ the Rose, and so many varieties belonging to) 
each family, that suitable Roses may be found, Roses away from walls should not be planted in | 


for almost all kinds of uses and positions in a | 
arden where flowers of any kind can be used. | 
he following are some of the uses to and posi- 


| this, however, it is not unusual to find a few 
| buds still unfolding at Christmas-time. 


The 
old-fashioned summer-blooming Roses before 
alluded to are capable of almost anything in 
They completely cover 
themselves with “flowers during the blooming 
period if rightly treated, and all the treatment 
they require, if in good soil, consists in tying 
them to their supports, pruning out weak and 
exhausted wood, and encouraging to the utmost 
such vigorous young shoots as may be required. 
No growths need be shortened except to keep 
them within the bounds allotted to the plant 
and to take off unripened ends. Climbing 


very exposed positions, or, as a rule, they will 
fail to gratify the cultivator. 
Climbing Roses may be used to screen un- 
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\this Rose with bare stems that only flower 
| towards the top, we should recommend you to 
cut down two or three of the plants next month, 
'then you will not be deprived totally of bloom, 
for, of course, the plants that are cut hard back 
will make growths for next season’s flowering, 
,and will not flower this summer. Are you sure 
the plants are all right at the roots? If you 
have reason to think the latter have pene- 
| trated the ungenial subsoil, it would be advis- 
able to trench around them and give a few 
| barrowsful of good loam. Sever the roots that 
are in the subsoil, and the young fibres near 
the surface will quickly find out the new soil. 
Tea Roses making small growths 
(Perplexed).—We think that the stunted con- 
dition of your plants, both the Souvenir d’un 
'Ami in greenhouse and the La Boule d’Or out- 


| 








‘tions in which Rose plants may be put in a/sightly buildings and other objects by training doors, is due to bad roots, caused either by 


» Roses adapted to the various 


»remarks on the more or less 
important subject of soil. I 
jsay ‘‘more or 
because if only the commoner 
kinds of Roses be grown, the 
kind of soil is a matter of 
small importance. 


into any particulars, however, 


/sault, Ayrshire, and semper- 
 virens classes, as well as most 


\the Gallica, Hybrid 
Hybrid Bourbon, 

' Brier, and many other summer- 
blooming families are not at 


soil, being able to thrive and 


‘the soil is good. Where the 

best 
blooming Roses are required to 
| thrive and repay the cultivator, 


‘attain must be considered. 


Crimson China Roses will also run up the face | 


they are uusurpassed by the varieties of any 
other family of Roses; indeed, they are fre- 
quently at their best when inexorable frost 
| sternly interposes and checks them ; in spite of 


garden—‘viz., beds, borders, 
shrubberies, poles and pillars, 
arches, arbours, walls (north, 
south, east, or west), hedges, 
screens, &c. Before entering 


as to the different kinds of 


purposes just mentioned, I 
should like to make a few 


bP) 


less” here, 


The old 
summer - blooming climbing 
Roses belonging to the Bour- 


of the varieties belonging to 
China, 
Austrian 


all particular in the matter of 


grow in that of almost any 
description, although, of 
course, they thrive best where 


kinds of continuous- 


the soil must either be natu- 
rally good, or adapted to the 
purpose by artificial means. 
For poles, pillars, arches, 
arbours, walls, sides of houses, 
and high buildings, &c., only 
those Roses are suitable which 
have more or less of what is 
called a climbing habit of 
growth. Roses which make 
long rambling growths, whose 
shoots are unable to stand up 
without support of some kind, 
are the kinds which do duty 
as climbers. Before deter- 
mining on the kind of climber 
to plant, however, the height 
the plants are required to 





Most of the vigorous Hybrid 
Perpetuals and Teas will reach 
a height of from 8 feet to 
15 feet if the soil be good, and 
on warm, sheltered walls 4 feet 
or 5 feet more. The extra strong growers of | 
the same classes, with the Noisettes and Hybrid | 
Noisettes, will cover well up to 15 feet or 20, 
feet or more. The Banksian Roses are excel- 
lent as climbers, but should only be planted 
against walls in rather sheltered positions ;| 
they are only summer bloomers. The white | 
and yellow will grow as high as 30 feet in 
good soil, but the large white will run much | 
higher. This kind is evergreen, except in very 
sharp winters, which is a great recommenda- | 
tion, but it is not so free-flowering as the 
two first-named varieties. The old blush and | 


of a wall freely toa height of 30 feet, and, as | 
before stated, for continuous blooming qualities | 


poverty of soil or overwater- 
ing. ou do not say whether 
the greenhouse plant is in a 
pot or planted out. If the 








former it has possibly become 
pot-bound—that is to say, it 
requires repotting, and you 
would do well to do this at 
once, although it is late for 
such work, Reduce the worn- 





























out soil rather considerably, 
and replace with some good 
compost, consisting of fibrous 
loam two-parts, well-decayed 
manure one-part, with a little 
charcoal dust added. The 
drainage of the pot should be 











carefully provided for with 
washed crocks. If, however, 
the plant is planted out in 
the border, have it carefully 
lifted and replace the old soil 
with a barrowful of compost 
recommended above. When 
replanting, examine roots and 
trim off decayed ends and 
spread them out very carefully 
before covering with the soil. 
This treatment would also be 
applicable to the La Boule 
d’Or. When pruning we should 
recommend you to cut both 
plants back rather hard, but 
this should be done rather 
later than usual. 

Roses in pots. —I was 
not able to pot my Roses as I 
usually do about the end of 
September, through stress of 
work and watering during the 
dry weather. Will you kindly 



































tell me what is best to do with 
them? Whether I ought to 
repot or top-dress them, as I 
wish them to bloom in the 















































age in the spring about 
arch or April? Some of 





















































































































































them are what I raised from 
eyes and cuttings during the 
summer of 1897; they are 
strong plants now in 6-inch 
pots. Dothey wanta different 




























































































compost from those that are 
not on their own roots? At 








A walk of Pillar Roses. 


ports, and, except when the leaves are off, they 
answer this purpose admirably. All the above 
methods of growing Roses not only produce 
good decorative effects, but give supplies of 
flowers for cutting. 





Gloire de Dijon Roses with bare 
stems (Tempest Fugit).—What you com- 
plain of is a common occurrence with this Rose, 
and, indeed, with many of the beautiful climbing 
Tea and Noisstte Roses, and they are rendered 
very ugly thereby. If such Roses werecut back 
hard when young, so that a bushy base were 
formed, this would not happen, for then two or 
three of the oldest shoots could be annually cut 





almost to the ground, the result being some fine 
young rods to yield blossoms the following 
season. As you say you have several plants of 


them to galvanised wire or other fences or sup- | 


present they are all in a cold- 
frame. I shall be glad if you 
will tell me what is best to do 
with them now ?—H. C. 

*.* Top-dress your plants 
| with a very rich compost, but see that the 
| drainage is free first. No doubt you can remove 
| some of the top soil, and so make more room 
for the top-dressing, when we have little doubt 
| you will find them flower well. 


Twelve Roses for bleak position 
with south-west aspect (Arden).—We 
can highly recommend the following as being 
free-blooming autumnal varieties: Augustine 
Guinoisseau, Caroline Testout, Charles Lefebvre, 
Dr. Andry, General Jacqueminot, Gloire de 
Dijon, La France, Marie Van Houtte, Mrs. 
John Laing, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Ulrich 
| Brunner, Viscountess Folkestone. 


Growth of Marechal Niel Rose.—In 
the GARDENING InLusTRATED of December 17th 
there was an account of an extraordinary 
growth of a Maréchal Niel. The following 
particulars may be interesting to some readers ; 
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{n August, 1897, our gardener put two buds of | tained to within 18 inches of the given maximum 


Maréchal Niel on to a Brier, which he planted 
in April, 1898, in a border, and brought it 
through into a cold-house. Both buds started 
to grow, and were stopped twice. On Decem- 
ber 23rd there were four shoots of 15 feet each, 
three of 13 feet, and 1 of 9 feet, making in alla 
growth of 121 feet from the two buds.— 
P. A. METCALFE. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE JUNIPERS. 


THe Junipers form a large, interesting, and 
most beautiful family, composed of resinous 
trees of medium height, cylindrical columns 
of grey or gold, grotesque bushes of irregular 
shape and prostrate forms, which do not 
rise more than a few inches from the ground. 
They are found growing in all parts of the 
Northern Hemisphere, from the Arctic regions 
to the tropics, but are most abundant in North 
America and the temperate parts of Europe, 
where, if they do not purify the atmosphere, they 
produce shade and shelter, and give one an idea 
of dryness of soil and balsamic odours. So 
numerous and varied indeed are the Junipers, 
that botanists have divided them into three 
sections : the Oxycedri, of which our common 
indigenous J. communis may be taken as the 
type; the Sabinia, of which the well-known 
Savin may be taken as the type; and the 
Cupressoidex, which include the beautiful J. 
chinensis, J. occidentalis, a Californian-tree 50 
feet in height, the lovely J. phcenicea from 
Asia Minor, and J. recurva femina, of which 
the accompanying engraving conveys a faithful 
representation. The section to which J. re- 
curva belong contains several more of the giants 
of the race, including J. excelsa, from the 
Crimea, J. thurifera, the Incense Juniper from 
Spain, and J. virginiava, the red or pencil 
Cedar, introduced by Evelyn in 1664. The 
latter, towering up to a great height and form. 
ing most graceful columus in nearly all the old 
gardens in the kingdom, is of great economic 
value in America ; the close- grained heart-wood, 
slightly fragrant, taking a high polish and 
resisting attacks of insects, is admirably 
adapted for cabinet-work and inside fittings. 
{In this country years ago the landscape planter 
could not get on without the Red Cedar. Nur- 
serymen at the present time use it extensively 
as a stock for choice species and varieties, and 
manufacturers carry on a brisk trade in the 
conversion of the deliciously fragrant heart- 
wood to black-lead pencils. The Juniper is 
mentioned in the Bible as the tree under which 
Elijah took refuge in the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba to avoid the persecution of Ahab, 
and it was highly appreciated by the Greeks 
for its medicinal virtues. It was noticed 
by Virgil, and Pliny says that in his 
time it grew to a great size in Spain, 
adding, wherever it grows, the heart is always 
sound, It is used in smoking hams and other 
meats, and is said to be instrumental in giving 
the peculiarly fine flavour to the Wesphalia 
hams which are generally smoked with the 
branches. The berries of the common Juniper 
are used in flavouring gin and hollands, and the 
shrub itself is the badge of the Highland clan 
Murray. Juniperus recurva, introduced in 
1830, is described by Messrs. Veitch in their 
‘‘Manual” asa shrub or bush 5 feet to 8 feet 
high, growing amongst the crags and rocks of 
the Himalayas from Cashmere to Bhotan, but in 
valleys asa tree 30 feet high. It is further 
described as a distinct species with recurved, 
pendulous, feathery branchlets clothed with 
loosely imbricated pointed leaves of a greyish- 
green colour. A statement is also found 
in the same ‘‘Manual” that the rusty 
brown, chaffy, or persistent withered leaves of 
the preceding year with the pendulous branch- 
lets give the plant a drooping, sickly, but pic- 
turesque appearance. In these remarks I can 
bear them out, as trees of the female form, for 
nearly all the Junipers are diccious, planted 
here in 1840 have this peculiar look, especially 
in dry seasons when red-spider, a dear lover of 
several species, persistently attack them. Also 
I must congratulate the authors of the book 
upon the moderation of their notes as to the 
height of the tree in its native habitat, the im- 
mense specimen herewith figured having at- 


height. Nearly all the Junipers do well in 
deep sandy loam, upon thin brashy limestone, 
and grow freely enough in almost any ordinary 
‘garden soil, neither too dry nor tainted with 
stagnant water. Some species do well in rock- 
work, in rocky clefts; in fact, where very few 
shrubs will grow and retain their health for any 
length of time, but the tree-like Junipers enjoy 
a good root run, not necessarily deep, and well 
repay the care usually devoted to the wants of 
our best specimen Conifers. The female form 
of this remarkable Juniper, I believe, is gene- 
rally met with-in British collections, but: the 
male form, J. recurva densa, a low, slow-grow- 
ing, compact, deep green bush, is so distinct and 
beautiful, as to render it fit, not only for the 
best company, but also for the smallest'of lawns 
where larger trees would be out of place in well- 
planted gardens. 
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invaluable, and our native J. communis, when. 
seen growing as on the slopes and downs in 
Surrey either as a single specimen or in masses, 
gives colour and form which all lovers of the 
picturesque admire. Vage 

Running through the rather long list ‘of 
Junipers, I note a few which planters who. 
have not already got them should certainly 
secure. J. communis in all its forms is useful . 
for planting in the shrubbery, upon rocks, and | 
in the game cover, where rabbits and hares‘ are. 
not overabundant. J.c. oblonga pendula forms 
& very handsome lawn specimen. J. drupacea, 
from Asia Minor, is very distinct, and grows to | 
a height of 20 feet or 25 feet. J. rigida is very 
ornamental and has a great future before it. 
J. excelea is one of the best. J. thurifera, the 
Incense Juniper, is good and distinct. J. 
chinensis is one of the very best. The Red 








Cedar is too well known to need description, 


The Indian Juniper (Juniperus recurva). 


Unlike the true Pines, the Spruces, the Silver 
Firs, and some of the Cypresses, the Junipers, 
with the exception of the Red Cedar, are of 
very little value in this country for timber, but 
being so numerous, so varied, and as a rule so 
hardy, they are quite indispensable to the 
planter. He may form his main groups of the 
giants of the West, of the rich colours and forms 
of Japan, but he cannot finish his picture with- 
out the aid of the Junipers, which give tone 
and character in the pinetum, the shrubbery, 
and the rockwork ; whilst the compact columns 
running through the various shades of green, 
grey, and gold give the classical charm in the 
geometrical garden and upon the terrace. A 
group of tall, grey, cylindrical columns of J. 
suecica at the end of a long vista, as at Elvas- 
ton, is a sight worth travelling many miles to 
admire, and the same may be said of the male 
form of the Chinese Juniper when casting its 
showers of golden pollen in the spring. All the 
prostrate or carpet Junipers are beautiful and 





but I must draw attention to the weeping form, _ 
J. v. pendula, also to J. phcenicea, two | 
invaluable lawn trees. The Irish and Swedish 
Junipers are indispensable, and the female form 
of J. recurva readers of GARDENING now have 
placed before them. W. 





Maltese vombolas.—In answer to your 
correspondent, ‘‘ EK. 8. R.” (No. 1971), I do not 
think that Maltese vombolas are obtainable in 
England. The word ‘‘chatties” is used in 
error, as they are the Maltese cooking-stoves. 
I have been told that yombolas will not live in | 
England, but I possess one brought from Malta | 
eighteen months ago which is very flourishing, 
and know of three others also doing well. I 
think I could obtain a couple of empty vom- ; 
bolas for ‘‘E. 8. R.,” if he or she wished, and | 
Maiden-hair could easily be placed and wired on | 
them. They are such ornaments toa conserva- | 
tory or fernery that I should be glad to assist 
your correspondent if I could.—M., §, H. 
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FRUIT, 


CHERRIES. 

ye Cherry is well worth growing more by the 
“jateur, as it is a delicious fruit and few trees, 
"yen grow on a wall, give a better return. 
" \ere are too many varieties in some catalogues, 
' I have noticed forty kinds described, but 
' elve will be found ample for all purposes. I 
_, aware the Cherry may be grown as a bush, | 
 t itis not so reliable, as it is one of the first | 
' ses to flower, so that it sadly needs shelter in 
'r cold springs. Whenever a wall can be| 
‘forded, therefore, it well deserves the space 
\d gives a fair return. In my opinion the 
‘jerry is neglected, as it crops so well in 
‘ferent aspects. Only last year I planted a 
irth wall, 150 feet run, with dessert Cherries 
get fruits as late as possible. On the other 
nd, I do not advise growing Cherries on a 
irth wall, unless variety is desired, and the 
stculture given. Ofcourse, such kinds as the 
orello and the Kentish Red do well on a north 
ill, but others are at home 
a warm soil and a 

eltered garden. 
Busu-TREES have been 
ss grown of late years, 
wdards also, as these are 
| subject to the attack of 
irds, and it is difficult to 
hotect large trees. The 
jiall birds delight in Cher- 
iss when colouring, so that 
jiless the trees are given 
Htention, they soon clear 
e whole crop. Amateurs 
')not often grow the cook- 
'g Cherries in bush form, 
it they succeed well if the 
bees are not allowed to be- 
‘me too much crowded. 
hough the fruits are 
aaller than from a wall, the 
eescrop well, They bloom 
te and often escape frost. 
here is a demand for cook- 
'g Cherries, and the kinds 
ved hang a long time, 
jhilst birds do not attack 
ese as much as the sweeter 
juits, so that bush culture 
worth a trial. The variety 
lustrated is a splendid 
uit. Being late and very 
rge, it is much esteemed 
r dessert. I will note a 
yen of the best kinds in 
weir order of ripening, and 
ould add that by growing 
a west, east, or north walls, 
longer fruiting season is 
xeured. In cold places a 
uth wall may be given, but 
,is not necessary. A south 
all is often needed for more 
‘mder fruit, such as the 
pricot or Peach and Necta- 
nme. For cooking there are 
‘thers besides those named. 
‘he Belle Magnifique is a 
plendid fruit, cropping 
eely, and somewhat sweeter 
Yhanth Morello or Kentish Red, which are both | 
tid, but the best for bottling or preserving. 
‘he Wye is a wild, small Cherry much liked | 
| 1 the southern parts of the country for com- 
Hotes. This is a smaller fruit than the| 
) forello, richer and valuable for making Cherry | 
Hrandy. It does wellin bush form, and is not 
)t all tender. Before going into varieties, I 
)iay add that Cherry-trees do not like a heavy, 
| ret clay soil, as in such ground canker is trouble- 
Some, and gumming also. The trees otten die 
) r lose large branches, making them unsightly. 
) Jeep planting is also fatal, as the Cherry roots | 
ear the surface, and the more roots that can 
) e encouraged the better. Onthe other hand, a 
Very light soil or gravel is too drying, so that it 
vill be seen a medium soil is best, and mulch | 
veely whilst in active growth. Few trees enjoy | 
opious supplies of liquid-manure when fruiting 
ike Cherries, and avoid severe pruning, as this 
vads to canker. It is far better to pinch gross 
/hoots in summer so as to use the knife sparingly 
winter, or treat like Peaches. Cut out a 
















portion of the old bearing shoots when the crop 
is cleared to avoid crowding of shoots, and to 
keep spur growths. 

GUIGNE DE LOUVAIN is one of our earliest 
wall Cherries, and, of course, to get early fruit 
a warm wall is advised. It is a medium sized 
fruit, blackish-red, and one of the earliest of 
the Duke section. This I do not advise ona 
cold aspect, but it does well on a west wall. 

BELLE p’ORLEANS.—A medium fruit, pale 
red skin, not a too vigorous grower, and one 
that does well with protection. It is very 


rich and juicy, and one of the earliest in season 


in a warm soil early in June, and ona colder 
wall by the end of the month. 


BIGARREAU JABOULAY.—In the Bigarreau 
section we have some of the best Cherries under 
cultivation. Most of this class are good, but 
some do not grow so freely as others, but all 
are of excellent quality. This variety is noted 
for its fine fruit and its sweet, delicious flavour, 
isa free bearer, a red skin, and good in any 
position, and one of the best for house culture. 

EarLy Rivers,—This in my opinion is the 


Cherry Bigarreau de Mezel. 


best of the early black Cherries. It is a very 
fine fruit, shining black, and one of the best 
flavoured, but I should not grow it, except on a 
wall in cold soils in the south. It fruits well 
in bush form, and in Kent is grown in standard 
form, but in wet, cold soils grows badly. When 
it attains size the best fruits are mostly pro- 
duced on spurs. This variety should be in all 
gardens. 

FRocMoRE BIGARREAU is a very good early 
variety ; indeed, if I only grew one this type 
would be preferred for its free growth. The 
fruit is sweet and very prolific. 

3IGARREAU DE MezeEt is one of the largest 
Cherries grown, but needs good culture. It also 
is known as Monstreuse de Mezel, and is the 
variety illustrated. It is an excellent fruit, 
juicy, rich, and a great bearer on a wall. 

May Duxxz is a good fruit, and rarely fails to 
crop. It succeeds in most soils. This we fruit 
well ona north wall. Its season is early in 
July. 

Governor Woop is our most reliable cropper, 


and, what is better, I know of none that bears 
well with such little attention. Itis a delicious 
fruit, large, and well flavoured, and in season 
at the end of June or early in July. 

EmreroR Francis.—A remarkably _ fine- 
flavoured dark Bigarreau, and valuable on a 
wall. It is in season during the middle of July, 
and isa rich fruit of a pale red colour, and keeps 
well on the trees. 

BicgaARREAU NapouxoNn.—A splendid Cherry, 
and one every amateur should cultivate. It is 
a good bearer, hardy, doing well in any form, 
and in season at the end of July. 

Buiack TARTARIAN. — A_ beautiful black 
Cherry, succeeding on a cool wallor in bush 
form. Itis a good keeper, and one of the best for 
general culture (in season at che end of July) 
on a cool wall. 

Sr. MarGAareEt’s.—A very late black Cherry, 
and one of the best wall Cherries grown. It is 
a certain cropper, given wall protection. This 
should be a favourite where late fruits are 
needed. W. 


































GRAFTING WAXES. 


In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of the 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1898, query 1816, there is a receipt given 
for making a grafting wax which would ba 
expensive if used in quantity, I now enclose 
receipts for grafting waxes—some to be used 
hot and others cold. These are taken princi- 
pally from French writers, and the quantities 
I have given are as near as possible to the 
original receipts, omitting small fractions. 


TO BE USED HOT. 
De Breuil. Hardy. Lachaume. 
Parts. Parts. Parts. 
Black Pitch .. 5 |Black Pitch .. 2 |Black Pitch .. 5 
Burgundy Pitch 5 |Burgundy Pitch 8 |Burgundy Pitch 5 
Yellow Wax.. 3 |Resin .. 2 Yellow Wax .. 23 
Tallow .. 21/Yellow Wax .. l14/Tallow .. .. 4% 


f 


& 








Pounded Brick Callow »> scm 
Ochre +25 
or Wood-ash J 

Baltet. Downing.* English 
Burgundy Pitch 6 |Yellow Wax .. 3 | receipt. 
Resin vuld. ee) LOM Resin’ 08) 32S |Black# Pitchers: 
Tallow .. .. 2 jTallow 2, Resin, 4.5 .ac5ae: 
Ochre or \ 4 \Yellow Wax .. 2 
Pounded Brick J (Tallow? wo) sa 


* Or as most commonly used in the States of North 
America—equal parts of wax, resin, and tallow. 


TO BE USED COLD. 


Lachaume. Hardy. Lefort. 
Black Pitch .. 5 |Burgundy Pitch 5 |Resin ahh aoe LG 
Burgundy Pitch 5 [Yellow Wax... 10 |Tallow .. .. 1 
Yellow Wax .. 34|VeniceTurpen+ Alcohol = .neo 


Linseed Oil .. 4] tine .. .. 5 
Tallow gw ae 
Grafting waxes to be used cold, such as 
Lachaume’s and Hardy’s, may be rolled into 
sticks and kept in oiled paper for use. 
Adal 13h 





Fruit-trees in pots (7. L. C.).—The 
larger the house the better, especially if un- 
heated. A span-roofed structure is best, though 
good fruit has been grown in a lean-to. Still, 
I should not recommend a lean-to if a house has 
to be built. A very useful size would be 16 feet 
wide, 5 feet to the eaves, and 12 feet to the 
middle from the floor. This would give space 
for a 3-feet path down the centre and a 6-feet 
bed on each side, giving space enough for two 
rows of trees in pots on each side. A house of 
this character may be any length desired, and 
it should be very freely ventilated. I have 
geen such houses built with boarded sides—in 
fact, we have one ourselves—but brickwork is 
more permanent. The walls should not be 
more than 24 feet high ; the other 24 feet should 
be glass, with alternate lights to open for ven- 
tilation. Though Peaches have been grown in 
unheated houses, it is better to have the means 
of keeping out frost. The Chrysanthemums 
would require it if the Peaches did not, especi- 
ally if exhibition blooms are required. ‘To keep 
out frost ina house of this size, two 4-inch pipes, 
flow and return, on each side, would be ample, 
and it would not be necessary to make them 
very hot at any time, and fires would hardly 
require to be used regularly. Supposing there 
was a division across the house, the early kinds 
might be kept a little warmer than the others, 
and a long succession obtained, and in the same 
way the Chrysanthemums might be divided into 
two sections. Some which are more liable to 
damp, or which may require warmth to push 
out the flowers, may be placed in the warmest 
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return along the centre in addition. 


i, Hoppay. 


Small Apples on Christmas day.—The two 
hunches of young Apples I send you were plucked from the 
tree on Christmas day, in a place called Rock, near St. 
David’s, in Pembrokeshire. A friend of mine returning 


from there brought them for me to see.—Epwin THOMAS. 





LATE CHRYSANTHEMUM REPLIES. 


Chrysanthemum leaves affected 
with leaf-rust (/rancoise).—From the de- 
scription you give of your plants there is little 
doubt that they are suffering from a new disease 
affecting the Chrysanthemum. That the Chrys- 
anthemum in many collections is tainted there 
is abundant evidence, and this evil has been 
perpetuated through the carelessness of the few 
growers whose plants in the first instance were 
The evil can and must 
be stamped out, and we can only recommend 
you to peruse a careful reply to a reader in our 
We also wish to 
supplement the information given in the issue 
referred to above, more particularly as you ask 


affected by the disease. 
issue of October Sth last. 


whether it is desirable or otherwise to take cut- 


tings from apparently clean new shoots at the 
base. We wish to point out that the evil exists 
already in the tissue of the leaves, in which 
a winter spore is developed, and with the 
approach of the more genial weather of spring 
Frequent applications of 
sulphide of potassium in the springtime—the 


this is developed. 


season when the spores are germinating—seem 
to be the best method of ridding yourself of the 
disease in your plants, using this remedy in the 
manner laid down in the reply referred to in 
October last. 


Chrysanthemum selections 
(7. R. W.).—You are making the same 
mistake as many other growers—viz., getting 
too many kinds. You say you have sufticient 
room to grow 200 plants for large exhibition 
blooms, and you want the best for showing 
twelve cut blooms; also a sufficient variety to 
make a good group in your conservatory. In 
addition you also state that you grow about 
100 plants for supplying cut blooms from 
November to Christmas. From the lengthy 
list of varieties you send we recommend the 
following to represent exhibition Japanese 
varieties, and would suggest that you grow, 
say, half-a-dozen or more of each sort. You 
will find this a much better method than your 
present one, Hxhibition varieties : Edith Tabor, 
Kdwin Molyneux, Mme. Carnot, Yellow Mme. 
Carnot, Mrs. W. Mease, Viviand Morel, Inter- 
national, Mrs. W. H. Lees, Mutual Friend, 
Phoebus, Simplicity, Mons. Chenon de Leché, 
Mrs. H. Weeks, Pride of Madford, Oceana, 
Mrs. G. W. Palmer, James Bideneope, Miss 
Klsie Teichmann, Chas. Davis, C. Harman 
Payne, Mrs. C. Black, Western King, Elthorne 
Beauty, and Mary Molyneux. For conserva- 
tory grouping the following should make a 
pretty show: W. Seward, Yellow Source d’Or, 
Wm. Holmes, Kentish Yellow, W. H. Lincoln, 
Lord Alcester, Source d’Or, Cullingfordi, G. C. 
Schwabe, Col. W. B. Smith, Mons. Gruyer, 
Stanstead White, Chas. Davis, Viviand Morel, 
Florence Davis, Souvenir de Petite Amie, Com- 
mandant Blussett, Mutual Friend, Golden 
Gate, Niveum, Mrs. Richard Jones, Emily 
Silsbury, Western King, Phcebus, W. Tricker, 
Mons, Chenon de Leché, N.CS. Jubilee, 
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end, the hardier kinds in the coolend. Assum- 
ing this division was made, two 4-inch pipes on 
each side would suffice for the warm division, 
and half the heating powers will do for the cool 
division. Ihave seen two such pipes run along by 
the side of the eaves do very serviceable work 
for protecting Peach blossoms, and also for 
drying up the damp from the blooms of Chrys- 
anthemums, and when fixed in this way they 
work well, as there is no drip or depression. 
But my ideal house for potted fruit-trees and 
Chrysanthemums would be 25 feet wide, with 
an 8-feet border in the centre, a 3-feet path all 
round, and a border on each side 5} feet wide. 
The same dimensions as to height would suit. 
The same number of pipes would suffice for this 
house or the smaller one for merely keeping out 
frost ; but if in two divisions, and if in the 
warmest part the trees were forced, that would 
require two rows on each side, and a flow and 
If this 
leaves any part of your question insufficiently 
answered, shall be glad to supplement it.— 


and Amy Furze. 


Viviand Morel. 


Long, and Mrs. Henry Byron. 


taller than W. Seward. 


bronze ; 


a very beautiful pure white. 


to defective culture. Of course, when secon 


the base of the plant. 


soil as soon as possible. 


suited to your varieties. 


Chrysanthemums — buds forming 
on new growths (Beginner).—We cannot 
give you any definite reason why buds form in 
the point of new shoots of Elaine. It frequently 
happens that buds form on new shoots when 
they are developed on the old stem, and for this 
reason our readers are generally advised to 
select their cuttings from growths which push 
their way through the soil at some distance 
from the old stem. We should advise you to 
pinch off the top of those shoots in which buds 
are to be seen, and these pinched-back shoots 
in the course of a few weeks will each produce a 
number of fresh young growths, which, although 
perhaps are not stout and sturdy, will root 
After once 
rooted they will grow satisfactorily. Possibly 
the cuttings you refer to are those on the stem 
of the old plant ; if so, do not select these for 
increasing your stock of plants, but take those 
from the base of the plant. Cuttings with buds 
in them are seen in some varieties much more 


quickly if detached as cuttings. 


than in others. 


Chrysanthemums — twelve border 
sorts, Japanese (Arden).—In your inquiry 
you do not state whether the varieties shall be 
Japanese or a mixed selection of the different 
types. We, therefore, give you a selection of 


Japanese, and if these do not meet your wishes 
you will find a selection of Pompons elsewhere. 


You state you want the plants for a small 


garden in Birmingham, and to meet the require- 


ments of such a position we can confidently 


recommend the following: Edith Syratt, 
purple, height 2 feet 3 inches; Francois Vuil- 
lermet, lilac-rose, height 2 feet, very free ; 
Harvest Home, golden-yellow and crimson, 
tipped gold, height 2 feet 6 inches ; Ivy Stark, 
pale orange-yellow, height 2 feet 6 inches, 
flowers profusely; Lady Fitzwygram, pure 
white, height about 2 feet, splendid bushy 
habit ; Mme. Eulalie Morel, cerise, shaded gold, 
height 2 feet 6 inches; Mme. Marie Masse, 
lilac-mauve, height 2 feet, very free and branch- 
ing; Mme. Guindudeau, deep pink, height 
2 feet 6 inches, bushy and spreading habit ; 
Notaire Groz, delicate lilac-mauve, free and 
bushy, height 4 feet; Vice-President Hardy, 


Mme. Gust. Henri, Australian Gold, Louise, 
To supply cut flowers from 
November until end of December we suggest 
from your list Source d’Or and its yellow sport, 
William Holmes, Lady Selborne and its yellow 
sport, Elaine, Elsie, Cullingfordi, James Salter, 
Mme. Bertier Rendatler, Mrs, E. G. Hill, 
L. Canning, Scur Melanie, Graphic, Rye- 
croft Glory, Wm. Seward, W. H. Lincoln, and 


Chrysanthemums — suburban 
growers difficulties (J. H. Chapman).— 
Your selection is a fairly good one, but we 
should advise you to discard Stanstead White, 
Etoile de Lyon, Pride of Madford, Mrs. Hume 
Do not discard 
William Seward in favour of Edouard Audigieur, 
as the latter is more difficult to grow, and 
always has a tendency to damp just as it is 
about two thirds developed ; this variety is also 
In the place of those 
we suggest you should discard we recommend 
the following sorts : Lady Hanham, cerise-pink 
on buff ground; Mrs. G. W. Palmer, rosy- 
Tons. Chas. Molin, chestnut-bronze ; 
Soliel d’Octobre, canary-yellow ; and Simplicity, 
The reason why 
the blooms of some of your plants showed an 
eye, and also lacked colour, is probably owin 


‘“crown ”-buds and those of a terminal kind too 
are retained, the plants must consequently grow 
much taller than is the case when first ‘ crown”’- 
buds are retained. Australie, as you instance, 
is certainly a tall variety, and can only be made 
dwarf by cutting the plant back late in the 
spring. The fact of your garden being sur- 
rounded largely by trees is a serious disadvan- 
tage, and must always retard proper progress. 
Do not take cuttings from those growths which 
shoot out from the axils of the leaves, but use 
instead those which form in good numbers at 
Make these about 
3 inches long, and insert them in light gritty 
You should commence 
in good time or you must not expect to obtain 
first-class resultsin theend. Watch succeeding 
issues, and you will then see the treatment 
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orange-scarlet, yellow reverse, free floweri 
height 4 feet ; Ryecroft Glory, orange-yellc 
bushy and free, height 3 feet ; and G. Werm 
deep yellow, free flowering, height 3 feet. Y 
should only partially disbud your plants. My 
of their beauty is lost when severely disbudd 
the flowers under such treatment being } 
beautiful, as a rule, than those grown natural 
Procure your plants from some well-kno 
Chrysanthemum-grower in the late spring, a 
pot them up afterwards, standing the plants 
a cold-frame until the middle of May. It js 
good rule to select the third week in May ; 
planting outdoors, and the plants may then 
arranged 3 feet apart. A small stake should 
inserted against the stem when they are 
out in the border, or strong winds may injt 
them. 


Chrysanthemums—when to ¢ 
down old plants (Nemo ).—The proper ti)| 
to cut down plants which have flowered is wh 
the flowers are over. Plants are often hous 
in indifferent glass structures, some tall a 
draughty, others too much confined. In be! 
cases the plants soon get into poor conditic 
and growers very often are so short-sight} 
that they actually take cuttings from elongat| 
and sickly growths which have struggled alo| 
from the base of the plants during this time, 
is next to useless to attempt to perpetuate t/ 
pee from stock secured in this way. Yo) 

etter course is to cut the plants down 
within a few inches of the pots, also any lo 
and straggling growths which have appeare, 
Each plant should then be thoroughly watere| 
and the pots afterwards placed on the gree 
house bench, or better still, on a shelf near ti| 
glass. Another good plan is to shake the plar 
out of their pots, reduce the ball of earth, aj} 
then either plant them in some soil on t) 
greenhouse bench, or repot them into 6-in 
pots in light sandy compost. Maintain) 
temperature of about 45 degs, and ina she 
time cuttings should be plentiful. ofl} 


Chrysanthemums — 12 Pompt 
sorts tor outdoors (Arden).—The followi) 
varieties vary in height, colour, and habit, ai| 
are the best for your purpose: Alice Butch 
red, shaded orange, height 2 feet 6 inche 
Blushing Bride, rose-lilac, height 2 feet 6 inche| 
Bronze Blushing — Bride, bronzy - rose - li 
Canari, lemon-yellow, height 18 inches, ve) 
free and compact ; Filberta, rich canary-yello}| 
height 2 feet; Flora, golden-yellow, ‘heigl| 
20 inches; Little Bob, deep rich crimso! 
fading to red, height 2 feet ; Lyon, rosy-purpl| 
height 2 feet 6 inches; Mme. BE. Lefort, @) 
gold and red, fimbriated blossom, height 2f 
Martinmas, pink, silvery reverse, height 3 fe 
Miss Davis, soft pink, tipped blush, wh 
height 3 feet 6 inches; and Mr. Selly, lo 
rosy-pink. There are many other first-¢ 
sorts, but those mentioned above are 
most representative. These should be pl 
from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches apart, and b 
flowering time the collection should pres 
blaze of colour. The earliest of these will ¢ 
mence to flower by the third week in Au 
and there should be a succession of bloom 
the end of October. 


Chrysanthemums for cutting ii 
January.—There are a few Chrysanthemum 
specially adapted for making sprays of, but, uf 
fortunately, are not grown so freely as thei| 
merits deserve. Mrs. Wm. Filkins, is a brigh 
golden-yellow flower of the type now geners 
known as ‘‘spidery” Chrysanthemums. Bj 
when severely disbudded the flowers only attai | 
a comparatively small size, specially valuabl 
for all forms of small decorations. Howey 
for use in sprays, button-holes, and bouqué 
the plant should be grown quite freely, w 
from the axils of the leaves for a good way dow 
the stem small but charming blossoms are deve 
loped, and these, with a few pieces of their ow!) 
foliage, make a delightful personal adornment 
The beauty of a spray or button-hole may De! 
further enhanced by the judicious use of f 
green fronds of Maidenhair Fern or Aspar 
used as a groundwork. To have the flowe 
January, the plants must be kept in a¢ 
greenhouse.—D. B. CO. 








“ Bordeaux-mixture” (H. A. Ff) 
*‘Bordeaux-mixture” is made by disse 
+ lb. of sulphate of copper in a emall qua 
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of warm water and placing it in a wooden vessel | be well to procure a greater quantity than you 


capable of holding 6 gallons of water. 
4 1b. of freshly-burnt lime, and make it up into 
a thick whitewash with water. 
through coarse canvas into the vessel holding 


the copper solution, and fill it up with water ; | 


stir thoroughly. This mixture should be ap- 


Slake | require to make the bed at first, so that. when 


heat declines you will haye some new tan to 


Strain it! 


plied with a nozzle capable of producing a fine | 


spray, attached to a syringe or garden-engine, 
or the leaves might be sponged with it, say once 
a week, while there is any of the disease about 
in the house. I should go carefully over the 
plants, and cut off any leaves that are affected, 
and burn them. If this were done persistently 
you ought to be able to stamp the disease out. 
Care should be taken in watering not to damp 
the leaves too much.—G. S. S. 





FERNS AND FINE-LEAVED BEGONIAS 
FOR COVERING WALLS. 


Brick pockets are sometimes built in the 
walls for planting Ferns in, 
instances these may be used with advantage, 
but it would entail some cost as well as 
trouble to rebuild walls for this purpose, and 


it is hardly necessary, for on walls where there | 
is sufficient moisture many of the Ferns with | 


spreading rhizomes will, when once established, 
grow freely and eventually 
cover a considerable space. 
Many of the Adiantums 
and some of the Polypodi- 
ums also succeed well. For 
such as require more soil to 
root into some rough com- 
post may be fixed to the 
wall by means of galvanised 
wire-netting. Cork pockets 
may be made to hang 
against the wall, and many 
Ferns do well in these. All 
the Platyceriums may be 
recommended for growing 
in pockets, and when hung 
azainst a moist wall suc- 
c2ed better than when ina 
drier position. The Daval- 
lias too are, almost all of 
them, suitable for the pur- 
pose, D. dissecta, D. Grif- 
fithiana, D. Mariesi, D. 
elegans, D. Tyermanni, and 
similar varieties being the 
most useful. The Nephro- 
i1epis do better when the 
compost is fixed to the wall 
by means of wire-netting. 
The varieties should be 
selected according to the 
space that can be given 
them. N. pectinata is the 
best of the smaller-growing 
sorts. N. exaltata and N. 
philippinensis are also use- 
ful. N. davallioides may 
be used where space is not 
limited. Goniophlebium subauriculatum is 
another fine Fern for growing against a wall, 
but requires a warm position. Under good 
treatment the long pendulous fronds are very 
effective. Hypolepis distans spreads very 
freely. H. repens may also be included. Many 


above will be found a useful selection. It 
requires a little care in arranging the different 
sorts, but with a little judgment a large space 
may be made very effective. 

VHE FINE-LEAVED REx BrGontas are also use- 
ful for beautifying greenhouse walls, the bold 
leaves being of charming tints. 


Making tan beds for frames out- 





doors (Bertie).—Bark or tan is not much used | 


as a heating material, but where it can be easily 


obtained it is valuable, and the heat more last- | 


ing than stable-manure. There should, how- 
ever, be a good quantity of it, certainly not less 
than 3 feet deep, and the width about 6 inches 
wider than the sides of the frame. New tan is 
not desirable—that is to say, it should have 
been stored in an old shed for a few weeks, so 
that the superfluous moisture could evaporate. 
If tan is too wet it will not ferment, neither 
will it do so if too dry. It ferments quicker in 
summer time, whereas if spread out in troRty 
weather the fermentation is impeded, It will 





admix with the bulk. In making the bed throw 
the tan in the pit with a shovel, and tread it 
slightly as you proceed. If inclined to dryness, 
water also. ‘The heat will quickly rise, and it 
is usually violent at first. It will depend upon 


|what you intend the frame for as regards the 


and in some) 


covering on the top of the tan. If for raising 
seeds in pots or boxes, or striking cuttings in 
same, about 6 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre should 
be spread over the tan bed, and the pots or 
boxes plunged intoit. If for sowing seeds with- 
out using pots or boxes, a layer of turf should 
first be placed upon the tan with Grass 
downwards, then some fine soil upon the turf to 
receive the seeds. If for Cucumbers or Melons, 
a good plan is to make a large hole in the tan 
bed, fill this with crecks or clinkers, and then 
put a mound of soil on to them. This will 
prevent the heat from the bed injuring the 
roots of the plants. When the heat declines, 
if the seeds or cuttings are in pots or boxes, 
they can be removed, and a trench taken out at 
one end of the frame, and the whole of the tan 
turned over with a fork, adding at same time a 
little of the new tan held in reserve. You can 
certainly pack some tan around the frame if 





A wall of Begonias and Ferns. 


this appears necessary ; but if you turn the bulk 
over when heat declines you will need little 
outside packing. In arranging frames for early 
work they should present as great a glass sur- 
face to the sun as possible. An angle of 


) 3 |20 degs. is none too much at a time of year 
other Ferns might be added to this list, but the | 


when the rays of the sun are extra valuable. 
You must provide drainage of some sort to the 
pit, or water will certainly accumulate during 
heavy rains, and, of course, this would check 
fermentation. Tan is an excellent material to 
spread around Gooseberry-bushes where the 
caterpillar is troublesome, and if pot plauts are 
stood upon it outdoors few insects will come 
near them. 





LAW. 


Agreement for lease (Jalcot).—The 
written stipulation, that you were to take the 
premises upon a lease, constitutes an agreement 
for a lease, and the lease may be enforced if 
that agreement was stamped. If not then 
stamped, it will now cost £10 to get it pro- 
perly stamped, but if so stamped you are 
practically as secure as if the lease was alread 
executed. Itfit is not already properly stamped, 
it is probable that neither of you will now incur 


‘the expense of stamping, and so you may, if! 





you wish, safely give notice to quit next 
October, and the notice need not be given 
before April 6th. But your best plan will be 
to give notice on or before March 25th to quit 
‘on October 11th, 1899, or at the end of the 
year of my tenancy, which will expire next 
after the end of one half-year from the service 
of this notice.” —K. C. T. 


WINTER’S FLOWERS. 
Tun FAIREST OF THE WEEK. 


First Prize.—WINTER-FLOWERED JASMINE AND SEEDLING 
CrristMas Rosrs.—From Mrs, Laurenson, Killiney, Ire- 
land: ‘‘ A New Year’s gathering of white and gold—seed- 
ling Christmas Roses, flowering in rain and storm without 
any protection, and Jasminum nudiflorum.” 


Second Prize.—¥oRMS8 OF THE CHRISTMAS OR LENTEN 
Rosrs.—From Mrs. Fayle, Merlin, Clonmel, Ireland: 
“Some Hellebores and the flowers of the Japanese Ber- 
beris (B. japonica), the foliage of which is very handsome, 
in varions shades of yellow, green, and crimson. Both 
are grown out-of-doors.” 

Several beautiful forms of the Christmas Rose (Helle- 
borus niger) and the Lenten Rose (H. orientalis), which 
in the Ivish climate seems to come as early as the Christ- 
mas Rose. 


Third Prize.—CALANTHE VEITCHI AND LADY SLIPPERS. — 
From Mr. W. Long, Worcester-street, Bromsgrove : ‘‘ Very 
fine flowers of Cypripedium insigne, grown allsummer, and 
up to the present, in the Odontoglossum-house, which is 
kept at a temperature of about 50 degs. at night; there 
are eight blooms on the plant. The Calanthe is only the 
ordinary Veitchi, but very pretty.” 








JAPAN BERBERIS AND GARRYA ELLIPTICAA—From Mr. 
G, Scott, Frankton Grange, near Ellesmere, Shropshire : 
““A bunch of Garrya elliptica, also of Berberis japonica. 
They are both in full flower ; also Laurustinus, and are all 
grown in heavy soil, and protected from the north winds.” 


PERSIAN CyCLAMENS.—From Mr. W. Burdett, Hill Cot- 
tage, North Repps, Norwich: ‘‘ Flowers and foliage of the 
Persian Cyclamen, I raised this variety from seed saved 
by myself, and this is the second seasgon’s bloom, so they 
are not quite so large as they were last year. After bloom- 
ing last season I rested the plants for a time, and then 
grew them on again. They are now coming into bloom, 
about 50 flowers being produced by each plant, with 
very fine foliage.” 


We offer.each week during the winter the 
following prizes for the fairest flowers of the 
week sent to us. Not more than two kinds 
should be sent, as the object is not variety so 
much as the most distinct and fairest flowers of 
che week. The name of the flower should be 
attached, and notes as to culture, place, etc., 
of uncommon plants will be welcome. The 
prizes will be :— 

Ist, a volume of the ** English Flower Garden,” 
2nd, ‘Stove and Greenhouse Plants,” and 
3rd, the ** Vegetable Garden.” Where the chosen 
kind ts sent by more than one reader, its 
condition and even careful packing will be 
taken into account. Flowers showd be sent 
when they are in their best and freshest state, 
and it does not matter on what day they are sent 
racept Saturday. The latest time for flowers to 
be judged for the current week is Friday morning. 
The prizes will be announced in the paper of 
the following week. 


Packing flowers for post.—The eszen- 
tial thing is the use of wet Moss round the base 
of the stem and to cover the whole of the 
flowers with some material which will keep the 
moisture in and prevent the air drying up the 
contents. Cotton-woolis, perhaps, the worst of all 
materials touse. Forthis purpose tin, cardboard, 
or thin wooden boxes may be used. If the post 
goes out very early cut the flowers as late as pos- 
sible the evening before and place them in water 
for the night. Flowers of bulbous plants gener- 
ally should be gathered when the buds are half 
open. If the box is not well filled, fasten the 
pets with twine passed through holes in the 

Ox. 


BIRDS. 


Bullfinch (#7. B. D. P.).—Consumption of 
the bowels would account for the ravenous 
appetite displayed by your bird for some time 
before its death, and would reduce it to the 
condition in which you found it—‘‘ nothing but 
skin and bone.” Atrophy, a progressive wast- 
ing of the body, is also a very common com- 
plaint with cage-birds, and arises from par- 
taking of food unsuitable or insufficiently 
nutritious, causing morbid changes in some of 
the internal organs, and rendering them incap- 
able of assimilating the food. In cases of this 
kind there is very little chance of effecting a 
cure, it being impossible, as a rule, to treat the 
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ease in time, from lack of knowledge as to when 
the disease began to develop. It is a mistake 
to feed any cage-birds largely on Hemp- 
seed, and 
late, although, no doubt, the disease had 
made much progress before the diet was altered. 
Pet birds are so frequently ‘‘killed with kind- 
ness,” being liable to receive so much unnatural 
food in the form of little dainties. The most 
suitable food for Bullfinches is Summer Rape 
—which it is well to scald to remove its acidity 
—with a small quantity of Canary-seed ; to this 
may be added a few grains of Hemp daily. For 
green food a bit of Apple may be given now and 
then, the pips of which these birds are very 
fond, and a twig or two of some deciduous tree, 
such as Poplar, Willow, or any kind of fruit- 
tree; any of these afford them healthy amuse- 
ment. he Bullfinch is certainly one of the 
most interesting of cage-birds, being more 
capable of training and education than any of 
our native songsters, quickly learning to 
whistle a simple tune, and showing the greatest 
affection for its owner who pays it proper care 
and attention. The best performers are, how- 
ever, those that have been brought up from the 
nest by hand, and whose education has com- 
menced early. 





RULES FOR CORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Querics and answers are inserted in 
ei phere of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EDIToR of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton- street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
tn mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
tn the issue immediately following the recetpt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience ig gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
hee i but there ts as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 


ee 


2033—Green Moss for packing.—Would ‘A. B.” 
kindly send his address? 


2034—Lancashire garden clogs or boots.— 
Where can I get these ; they have wooden soles and leather 
uppers ?—R. D. 





To the following queries brief replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 


should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2035—Asparagus plumosus changing colour 
(Vemo).—Your Asparagus plumosus is changing colour 
from old age of the frond and cold weather. You probably 


have it in a window. Young growths will push from the 
crown in due course. 


2036—Cucumbers in greenhouse (Colton).—We 
do not think you would be able to get sufficient heat for 
very early Cucumbers. You might have plants growing 
freely by April ; but that would make it late for Tomatoes. 
If you really wish to grow the two, we advise quite late 
Tomatoes, sowing these in April, and keeping them in smal] 
pots until the Cucumbers can be removed. 


2037—Ripening Grapes for third week in 
December (December).—We cannot possibly give you 
full instructions in Grape culture, so as to get them ripe 
at a given date, without knowing the varieties grown. As 
yours are ripe now, and this seems the date most desired, 
why not find out how the Vines were treated formerly, 
and endeavour to do the same? If we knew the names of 
the varieties we could assist you. 


20383—Vallotas rotting (Disappointed).—The last 
paragraph of your query explains why you do not succeed 
with Vallotas. It is the “mites” which cause the whole 
mischief, and you are evidently treating the bulbs correctly 
otherwise. Burn the bulbs and have a fresh start. You 
cannot kill the insects without injury to the bulb, and they 
exist in the soil as well. Have fresh compost, and either 
scald or bake your pots for a few minutes. 

2039—Propagating Bamboos | (J. R.).—Few, if 
any, Bamboos can be increased by cuttings or layers of the 
stems. They must be increased by dividing the plants, o1 
by pieces of the underground rhizomes, This should be 


done in late April, or earlier if you can take the plants 
indoors, 


you did well to withhold it of 








2040—Soluble paraffin insecticide (EZ. S. R.).— 
This can be got at any good horticultural sundriesman. 


Please look through our advertisement columns, 


2041—Growing Lily of the Valley (J. B. T.).— 
Do not place your Lily of the Valley over the boiler, but 


utilise the small pit having two pipes running through it. 


Plunge the pots in Cocoa-nut-fibre, or sand and ashes, and 


keep them dark and quite close. Give plenty of water. 
When the flower-spike is upon the point of bursting re- 


move the plants to a warm greenhouse temperature, about 


60 degs. to 65 degs. 


2042—Snow Apple (0. A. S.).—We have seen the 
Snow Apple advertised under that name by someone in 
Kent, but, like you, cannot find it or hear of it in any 
good trade catalogues. It is regarded as an American 
variety, and may be but the old Red Astrachan, originally 
from Russia, and which carries a white powder cf bloom 


on its skin, and that may have given the designation in 
question. 


2043—Garden insect-infested (Beginner).—No 
doubt the great heat and drought of the summer and 
autumn greatly helped the swarms of insects in your 


garden. Were the weather damper they would have been 


less in evidence, except, perhaps, slugs and snails. Now 
earthworms <lo little or no harm, but they give some 


trouble in seed beds. However, we advise you to get some 
fresh soot, free from rubbish. Keep it quite dry, and then, 


when you dig a piece of ground, literally smother it with 
soot. Also give all about bushes or other crops a coating 


and lightly hoe or fork itin. Then, when you sow seeds, 


give a liberal dusting of soot, and if you have some fresh- 


slaked lime, mix that with the soot, and dust it about 
amongst crops and over growing seeds freely in the even- 
ings when the insects are out. This is dirty work, but 
stick to it, and you will largely destroy the pests, and also 
fertilise your ground. 


2044—Training climbers up walls (K.).—With 


the exception of Ivies and Virginian Creepers, few plants 


will adhere to outside walls with the aid of their own 
tendrils. There are but two proper courses. Nailing, 
using clean shreds and proper cast-iron nails, or cover- 
ing the walls with wooden trellises, which should first 
have three coats of green paint, and be fixed close to the 


wall, the growths being tied to the laths. We prefer the 


nailing, which is, when well done, the nails being well 
driven in, very effective, as all good gardeners know. 
Perhaps you may prefer the wooden trellis, which is better 
than wiring, as the wire is often cold and injurious to plant 
growths. Ifa trellis be made the laths must stand out 
+ inch at least from the wall. When painting is needed 
the plants can be untied and laid on the ground till 
complete. 


2045—Lamp-stove in greenhouse (UL. R. T.).— 
We cordially sympathise with you in your trouble with an 
oil-stove in a greenhouse. Naturally these things are but 
poor makeshifts, and at the best seem to be very poor ones 
then. Certainly when a powerful lamp is used to heat a 
small boiler and pipes a nice warmth may be obtained, but 
it is invariably at the expense of pure air, for the flame 


consumes oxygen, and the combustion produces carbonic 


acid gas, which, for plants, already exists in the air in 


sufficient quantity. The best plan is to obtain oil of the 


greatest purity ; but that is expensive. We have no faith 
in the charcoal filters. The only sensible arrangement is 
one that carries the gases produced by combustion direct 
into the open air, and away from the plants. 


2046—Mulching Strawberries (Deptford).—In 
low-lying situations it is unwise to place the usual mulch 
of long straw litter or manure about Strawberry plants 
until the bloom is over, as such covering is apt to retain 
moisture, and this renders the atmosphere when white 
frosts prevail all the more humid. Where the breadths 
are in exposed airy positions then the mulching may be 
done before the bloom is far advanced. The primary object 
of this mulching is to have the litter washed clean by rains, 
and then the fruits lie clean on it. The best time to give 
a good manure dressing is as soon as the fruits have gone 
and the usually formed runners are removed, then if a 
good coat of half decayed manure be apglied it may both 
wash in the soil, and in October be lightly pointed in, thus 
fertilising the plants. 


2047—Perfect Auriculas (EZ. M. B.).—If you will 
turn to our issue of December 24th, on page 652, you will 
find the information you ask for, as to the points of a 
perfect Auricula, fully set forth. They vary, of course, in 
edged, self, and alpine sections, as you will there see. As 
to variation in price, that is largely dependent on age of 
variety, whether it has been long in commerce, or other- 
wise. Also as to its quality in its section, and, not least, 
as to its capacity to produce offsets, or shoots, from the 
roots, as some of them are in tha’ respect very shy, and, 
therefore, can be increased but very slowly. You may 
find much useful information as to price and variety in the 
list issued by Mr. J. Douglas, Great Bookham, Surrey. 


2048—Spawning meadow (0. A. S.).—Pastures 
fed over by horses and cattle are usually best for Mush- 
room production, because the manure of these animals is 
the most favourable to spawn development. In any case, 
leave the spawning of the pasture until the spring—April 
or May. Then open holes here and there by first removing 
a small piece of turf, forking up the soil, pressing it down, 
and forcing a piece of spawn cake as large as a duck’s egg 
into it, replacing the turf. That is practically all that you 
can do. Still, we do not pledge ourselves that Mushrooms 
will follow, asso much depends on the condition of the 
soil, and other matters, also as to the excellence or other- 
wise of the spawn cakes. Warmth should cause the spawn 
to run, and in the autumn Mushrooms follow. 


2049—Plants under tall trees (J. N.).—You will 
find it needful to rely chiefly upon evergreens for this 
purpose, as very few deciduous or flowering plants will do 
In such positions. If the trees be very dense, common 
Laurel, Holly, common Rhododendrons, Azaleas ; if the 
soil be peaty, Mahonia Aquifolium, Ivies,Gaultheria Shallon, 
St. John’s Wort, all as shrubs or creepers do pretty well. 
Still, very much depends on how far the soil may be eaten 
up with roots. You can plant common Wood Squills, 
Scilla nutans, common single and double Daffodils, Prim- 
roses, Foxgloves, Wallflowers, Doronicums, and a few of 
the dwarfer perennial Asters and Annual Sunflowers, 
Still, so much depends upon the density or otherwise of 
tree growth and of roots. 





206(0—Rain-gauge (Novice).—The measured glass 
within your rain-gauge measure§ inches or parts of inches 
of rain, usually so small a quantity as an hundredth part 
of an inch. This measurement is in exact accordance with 
the diameter of the receiver on the top. You may, there: 
fore, rely, if you make careful note of the measurement 
every day, at a given time, that so many hundred parts of 
an inch have fallen in the previous twenty-four hours. 
Sometimes, in very heavy falls, it would run to an entire 
inch, perhaps more, but you can rely on the correctness 
of the gauge as given by the marks upon it. 


2051—Zine labels (W. C.).—Make an ink for writing 
the names of plants on these labels of boiled Linseed-oil and 
lamp-black, well mixed whilst hot, then allowittocool. A 
piece of pointed wood is the best pen to write with. 
Proper inks have some acid in them, which eats into the 
metal. In that case these labels cannot be used again, and 
a similar shaped and sized label, made of soft wood, painted 
white, and written on with a pencil whilst the paint is 
wet, is the best. If you write on your labels as advised 
above, when dry, give them acoat of varnish before expos- 
ing outdoors. 


2052—Single Violets (Z. R. S.).—The autumn or 
spring blooming of any variety of Violet depends very 
much upon the nature of the plants and the season. 
Generally, all varieties will bloom well in both seasons if 
they be sturdy young plants, propagated from side shoots 
made and rooted in the spring, then planted out ia the 
summer to grow into strong plants. Such plants during 
mild seasons commonly bloom all the winter. The two 
varieties you name, California and Wellsiana, are fine and 
good. Princess of Wales is rather stronger growing, and 
has larger leaves and flowers than California, needing 
in planting more room. A very fine and sturdy Violet is 
Gloire de Bourg de la Reine. Admiral Avellan and 
Victoria Regina are also very fine ones; but we are not 
assured that all round distinctions are very great. 


2053—Tomatoes, etc., for market (Constant 
Reader ).—If you had wider knowledge of the methods of 
business transacted in Covent Garden Market you would 
not send such small quantities of Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 
Mushrooms, etc., to that place as you can raise ina single 
greenhouse. Salesmen there deal in tons of these things, 
not in pounds, and would not care to be troubled with 
your little lots ; indeed, it is too probable that you would 
not get back in return the cost to you of growing, pack- 
ing, and sending. Besides, you could not hope to compete 
for a moment with the able market growers, who send in 
the finest of products. Very much better for you to 
endeavour to get some shopkeeper locally to take your 
produce. You would need special flat, tight, yet stout 
wooden boxes to pack Cucumbers and Tomatoes in, lined 
with paper and some soft wood wool. Mushrooms go in 
pound punnets, packed closely together in tiers or shelves, 
or else in flat boxes without baskets, these boxes being 
lined with blue paper. Try. some shopkeepers by all 
means. 


2054—Forcing Seakale (Holt).—The proper way to 
force Seakale is to lift the roots, trim them bare of all side 
roots, out of which make root cuttings, 5 inches long, to 
plant for next year’s produce, then place the large roots, a 
few at a time as wanted, into soil, and into any dark, warm 
place and thickly. In about three weeks they give nice 
tops, white and tender to cut. Perhaps you do not care 
to take so much trouble with yours, especially as yours are 
three years’ planted, and have never been forced. Forcing 
is, in the open, quite out of the question, unless you have 
a big lot of warm dung. If you have, and can invert over 
the crown Seakale pots, or 6-inch drain tiles, over the top 
of which lay pieces of slate, then cover thickly round them 
with manure. If you have no manure, cover up crowns 
with heaps of coal ashes, to induce quicker growth and 
blanching, or failing these, then cover up with soil, making 
mounds 9 inches deep over the crowns. So large a piece 
of Seakale can be made profitable only by planting root 
cuttings every March, and lifting, trimming, and forcing 
the roots each winter as already mentioned. 


2055—Diseased Vine roots (EF. C. N.).—Without 
doubt the sample pieces of root sent of your Muscat Ham- 
burgh Vine show that they are in a bad way. The bark 
is in a cankered state, and the wood half dead. It is very 
unfortunate that your Vine isa Muscat Hamburgh, because 
that is one of the most difficult of all Grapes to grow, even 
by an able gardener. Were yours the ordinary Black 
Hamburgh all would be well. Still, there is no other 
course open but to remove all the soil from the surface, 
gather up all the roots you can find, then excavate 
12 inches of the soil, removing it, and replacing with fresh 
turfy loam, with which is mixed, at the rate of one bushel 
each to a cartload of the loam, wood-ashes, old lime 
rubbish, and crushed bones, with a bucketful of soot. Add 
to this some of the top soil, then relay the roots and cover 
them with similar compost, 4 inches thick. The Vines 
should be hard pruned. Give a good watering to the 
border when settled down. 


2056—Coreopsis and Gaillardia (Rathgar).—Sow 
seeds of the perennial or grandiflora forms of these hardy 
plants in pans in gentle warmth, if you have such, at the 
end of March. Failing heat, then sow middle of April, 
still under glass, but by that time sun heat will have 
become stronger. When the seedlings are strong enough 
to handle, lift them carefully, and put singly into quite 
small pots, using some sandy soil, and giving each some 
drainage. So treated you should have strong plants to put 
out about the second week in May, well hardened; and 
these should bloom finely in July, and for some six weeks. 
The Coreopsis does best as a biennial, only raising some 
seedlings every spring. The Gaillardias do very well for 
three or four years in warm soils, but should be regarded 
er as biennial. Both seed freely, and are thus easily 
raised. 


2057—Lilies of the Valley (Turtle).—We find these 
plants will do well in any ordinary garden soil if it be 
deeply worked by trenching and burying into it under 
the topspit a good dressing of half decayed animal manure, 
and before planting, or, perhaps, better when the planting 
is proceeding, fork in other, but very short or old hot-bed 
manure. The crowns should be as strong as can be 
obtained, and be planted singly in shallow furrows, 
chopped down by a spade as the planting proceeds. Let 
the tips of the crowns just peep out of the soil, and they 
should be 3 inches apart in the rows, and the furrows 
about 4 inches apart. Tread the soil well about them as 
the planting proceeds. Plant in February. Select a 
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shady position, and in hot, dry weather water freely. We 
cannot recommend you any special artificial manure. Get 
bone-flower and kainit, 21b. each to the rod, and mix 
them, digging in when ground is prepared. Also give an 
equal quantity of nitrate of soda asa surface dressing (2 1b.) 
when the plants are well rooted, and hoe it in. The woolly 
substance on your Lettuce roots was the woolly aphis, like 
the American blight. Hot, dry weather generated it, but 
the wet winter will douptless destroy it. 


2058—Mildewed Vines (W. W.).—Burning sulphur 
in a house is dangerous as it destroys leafage. If you can 
clear everything else out of the house, then shut it up 
close at night, and having some fresh lime, unslaked, put 
large lumps on the floor, say two or three, and sprinkle 
them with water to set them heating and steaming, then 
dust them freely with flowers of sulphur, you may destroy 
all mildew germs. It may be wise to repeat the dose three 
nights after. Get out of the house the moment the 
sulphur is laid on the hotJime. Paint the house and Vines 
ee sulphur and milk also, and wash clean a few days 
ater. 


2059—Best Ivy for side of house(W. X.).—Hedera 
Regneriana grows very quickly, and is one of the best 
green varieties. H. cordata has very large leaves, and is 
also a strong and rapid grower. A good plant of either 
would probably cover a space of 2 square yards annually. 
We think Emerald Green the best of all. H. maculata 
aurea, H. maculata argentea, are two good golden and 
silver varieties. 

2060—Heating a small greenhouse (Novice).— 
We cannot, for obvious reasons, recommend one heating 
apparatus over another of the many excellent contrivances 
advertised in these pages. If you will look through a 
number you will find more than one offered. We advise 
you to judge for yourself; taking into consideration the 
cost and whether there would be heavy carriage. By all 
means have hot water instead of oil, and remember that 
your house is very small. 


2061—Best twelve Fuchsias (7. W. Newton).— 
We do not think you could do better than choose from the 
following : Amie, Delight, President, Emperor, Gazelle, Sir 
Bartle Frere, Eynsford Gem, Lye’s Excelsior, Minnie Banks, 
Guiding Star, Prince Alfred, Dr. Sankey, Bland’s New 
Striped, and Champion of the World. We name more 
than twelve, as you are scarcely likely to procure the 
whole of a given dozen varieties from any one firm. 

2062—Best six Lilies for pots (Primrose).— 
Lilium auratum, L. bulbiferum, L. candidum, L. chalce- 
donicum, longiflorum, and L. Martagon are good for your 
purpose. Pot them now, using a compost of turfy-loam, 
leaf-soil, and decayed cow-manure. Do not fill the parts 
with soil, but add more as the roots form on the crown of 
the bulbs. Keep in the cold-frames, free from much wet 
at present, and bring them on in the greenhouse more or 
less according to the season, which varies too much for us 
to be able to give precise instructions. 


2063—Various (D. E.).—Hedychium Gardnerianum 
is the hardiest of the lot, but even this needs shelter 
through an average winter. Rest the Bougainvillea a 
little, but do not dry it off so completely as Evphorbias. 
You will not find B. glabra thrive in an unheated house. 
The temperature is too fluctuating, nor will the Euphorbia 
splendens thrive without some little help from artificial 
heat. You need have nothing but clean’water and a 
small piece of charcoal to aid in keeping it pure, when 
preserving bunches of Grapes. 


2064—Sand for stove-plants and Ghent 
Azaleas (Morn).—The red river sand will do very well, 
provided it is clean. Sand has no fertilising properties, 
and is only used to assist drainage and keep the compost 
from becoming close or sodden. Ghent Azaleas like the 
sun. But if you are to grow them well, agood mixture of 
turfy-loam must be added to your gravelly soil. The varie- 
gated Periwinkle will do in your soil as it is, but the 
Golden Elder needs partial shade, to avoid sunburning of 
the foliage. 


2065—Camellia buds dropping (Megson).—Your 
gardener is quite right asregards the cause of the Camellia 
buds dropping. It is from no kind of canker. When a 
Camellia has been allowed to get over dry, or has become 
sodden at the roots, the buds frequently fall off, as 
described by you. If too heavily set they also push one 
another off when swelling. Overhead sprinkling is not 
practised enough when the buds are swelling. If the 
roots of your plants are upon a dry and warm bottom at 
this time that would also have considerable influence. 


2066—Propagating Camellias (F. F. ).—Camellias 
are grafted upon the seedlings and rooted cuttings of the 
old ©. japonica. Both side and crown grafting are prac- 
tised. The process is rather long, and few amateurs are 
likely to succeed, properly constructed propagating cases 
and pits being necessary. May and November are the 
usual times for grafting. Portions of half ripened growth } 
can also be rooted in a very sandy compost, and kept quite 
close in a cool greenhouse. Half-ripened shoots of Gar- 
denias root very freely in bottom heat, and a compost of 
half peat and coarse sand. Any time will do for rooting. 


2067—Preparing land for Potatoes CW; B:).— 
Manure your ground well, and then dig it over as deeply 
as the spade will allow. Throw the ground up roughly, 
and let it remain until next April, then dress down and 
draw rows 4 inches deep and 2 feet apart. We advise you 
to find out what varieties of Potatoes do best in your 
district, as they vary very much in different localities. 
Plant thesets 15 inches apart in the rows, and when growth 
appears through the soil draw some of the surrounding 
soil around it. You will do well to go into some garden 
and note how they are planted. 


_ 2068—Culture of Amaryllis (Longwood).—Yours 
is a wide question, as the Amaryllis vary much. Asa 
rule you can follow the treatment given in this brief reply 
aliuding to pot culture only. But the more correct name 
of this section of the Amaryllidea is Hippeastrum. They 
grow from February until autumn, when water should be 
given more sparingly until the following February. A 
temperature of 60 degs., and more water as the bulbs 
break into growth, can now be afforded, top-dressing the 
bulbs with a compost of turfy-loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
decayed cow-manure. The roots are very fleshy, mostly 
at the bottom of the pot, and should not be disturbed too 
often. Give plenty of light and you should have them 


well in bloom by April. Grow on till autumn, and repeat 
the routine given. 


2069—Building a lean-togreenhouse(W. A. B.). 
—You do not state the height of the back wall of your 
greenhouse. To build a lean-to is very simple. Wooden 
bars are cheaper than iron, but have them stout and twice 
the distance apart that they used to be some years back. 
You should arrange them so as to take one or other of the 
standard sizes of glass that are kept already cut by horti- 
cultural sundriesmen. Bed in putty, and secure by small 
tacks or sprigs partly driven into the bars above the glass. 
You will find it quite as cheap, and the work done more 
efficiently if a builder is employed. Your purchase of 
small quantities of material would not come cheaply. Use 
one of the small stoves with hot-water pipes for heating. 


2070—The Camellia (Darwinian).—Uamellias are 
most at rest when the flower-buds have just set ; but even 
then the buds are steadily swelling. No plant is really at 
rest during any part of the year, and when the term is 
used it merely implies the least active period of their 
growth. The Camellia is a Japanese plant, and is com- 
monly called the Japanese Rose. C. japonica, the species 
most of our greenhouse varieties spring from, was intro- 
duced in 1739. Commendatore Betti, bright rose ; Duchesse 
de Berry, grand white ; Fimbriata alba, white ; Duchess of 
Buccleuch, rosy-carmine ; Léon Leguay, red, shaded with 
poppy-red ; Mme. A. Verschaffelt, white, edged vermilion; 
and Mathotiana, fiery red, are a few of the best, and give 
good variety of colour. 


2071—Pansies—25 good fancy! Pansies (S. 
Nichols).—The following sorts represent richly-coloured 
flowers, and there is little doubt that this type of the Pansy 
is far more popular than the old florists’ ‘‘ show” kind. 
These deserve extended culture, both on account of their 
varied colouring and their usefulness asa hardy garden 
plant. Given cool and moist conditions under which to 
live they give a very handsome return. Col. M. R. G. 
Buchanan, David G. McKay, Jeanie R. Lister, Lord Salis- 
bury, Mrs. M. Cuthbertson, Agnes Mabel, Maggie 
McPhail, John McLellan, Constance Steel, Maggie 
Watson, Tamworth Yellow, Sir John Watson, Mrs. Wm. 
Steele, Mrs. D. Johnstone, Miss Stirling, Wm. H. Clarke, 
Andrew Foster, John Thornley, Marmion, Bernard Doulton, 
Frank, Andrew Struthers, Sir John Watson, and Mrs. 
Sherrard. 


2072—Pansies—25 show sorts (S. Nichols).—The 
following sorts will probably suit you, although we fear 
there is far less interest evinced in this type of the flower 
than formerly. Yellow selfs: Lilybank Gem, Mrs. John 
Hunter, Winnie Irvine, Maggie Benson, and Mrs. E. D. 
McLaren. White selfs : Miss Allan, Bessie Smellie, Bobby 
Harper, Mary Mitchell, and Mrs. Gladstone. Dark selfs: 
Allan Stewart, Harry Paul, William Fulton, Alexander 
Black, and John E. Martin. Sia yellow grounds : Colonel 
Stirling, Busby Beauty, Robt. M. Wenley, James Christy, 
and Rey. R. Stevenson. Sia white grounds: R. Gardiner, 
Jessie Thomson, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Wilson, and Agnes Kay. 
You will notice that we have given a selection of five each 
of the different-coloured selfs, and those also of yellow and 
white grounds, so that you should have little difficulty in 
making a representative display. 

2073—Cucumbers and Tomatoes (J. C.).—These 
plants do not thrive well together in the same house, as a 
rale, but if you have a door at one end, then put the 
Tomatoes nearest to it, and the Cucumbers at the further 
end. Tomatoes need ample and fairly dry air, whilst 
Cucumbers need a rather closer and damper atmosphere. 
It is for you to determine which way you put your plants. 
Otherwise we see no reason why they should not do 
together, as one hardly breeds what is harmful to the 
other. If in growing Cucumbers you syringe them at 
night, you need not syringe the Tomatoes; but as the 
damping is certain to generate vapour you could not well 
keep that from the Tomatoes, and with these excessive 
damp is apt to breed mildew attacks. 


2074—Double Pelargoniums (Acacia).—You will 
find Raspail Improved, scarlet ; Australian Gold, cerise; 
H. M. Stanley, deep pink; Double Jacoby, crimson; 
Aglaia, purplish ; and Nydia, salmon, to be a fine half 
dozen to grow into specimens. These should be now 
strong young plants, well rooted into 60-sized pots, and 
be shifted at once into 32’s, Grow these on in warmth 
and near the glass, being occasionally pinched to keep the 
plants bushy, and not allowed to bloom. Shift into 8-inch 
pots early in May, using soil two-thirds loam, the rest old 
hot-bed manure, leaf-soil, and sand well mixed, and made 
very firm in the pots. Plants should be pinched up to 
within from four to five weeks of the date of the show, 
then allowed to develop. At this stage shade in hot 
sunshine, keep near the glass, and give plenty of air. Also 
see that they do not become dry at the roots. Such plants 
kept through the winter will make grand specimens the 
following year. 

2075—Onions for exhibition (E. H.).—You seem 
to have fed your Onions very richly, yet they failed because 
of an attack of fungus. If when next troubled you could 
give your plants a gentle spraying with Bordeaux-mixture, 
details of the making of which we have so often given in 
these pages, and a second one a fortnight later, you might 
stop it.. A good dressing of fresh lime may do your soil 
good also. But why not sow some seed at once in a 
shallow box, filled with fine soil, and not too thickly? Stand 
it in a frame or greenhouse near the glass, and when the 
young plants are 6 inches high prick them out thinly into 
a frame or under handlights, then at the end of April 
transplant them with balls of soil on to good ground, 
12 inches apart, and water them. That is the way to 
obtain specially fine bulbs. 


2076-—Choisya ternata or Mexican Orange- 
flower (Ashtead ).—Usually about 5 feet; a spreading 
bush of glossy-green leaves and white flowers which smell 
like Orange-blossom, hence the name. It is far hardier 
than many suppose, but in all middle and northern 
counties it is advisable to place it against a sunny south 
wall, and in fairly light soil. In Devonshire and the 
southern counties it may be grown as a bush. 


2077—Trellis Apples and Pears (Cetter.)—In a 
trellis the length of 27 feet you should have stout Oak 
posts at each end, and two smaller ones of Larch at 2 feet 
apart. These should be fully 6 feet in height from the 
ground. The lowest wire should be 12 inches from the 
ground, and you would need others above at 10 inches 
apart. These should be of very stout galvanised wire, and 
be strained from end to end very tightly, with holdfasts to 
each post. You should purchase from a nursery double- 
stemmed or cordon-trees, and run the branches up on the 


slant towards the south, as that gives them a run of at 
least 7 feet. You could hardly have better Pears than 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien and Louise Bonne of Jersey ; and 
of Apples Worcester Pearmain, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and 
Adam’s Pearmain for eating, and Lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Derby, Stirling Castle, and Lane’s Prince Albert for 
cooking. All these should do in your locality. Cannot 
you plant shrubs across the north end of the ground to 
make the position warmer ? 


2073—Book on edible Fungi(G. 7. F.).—“ Edible 
Fungi,” M. O. Cooke (Kegan Paul). This work has descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all the British esculent species, 
price about 4s. Or ‘‘ Guide to the Models of Fungi in the 
British Museum.” This contains descriptions of nearly 
all the edible species, with 92 fine smail wood-engravings, 
4d., or about 6d., post free, from British Museum, Nat. 
Hist., Cromwell-road, London. The Rev. Dr. James 
Keith, of Forres, or the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of Glamis, 
Forfarshire, would probably assist in identification of 
Scottish examples if they were not put to expense. 


2079—Figs in pots (Mrs. S.).—Nodoubt most nursery- 
men have Figs in or out of pots, but if you want special 
varieties, such as were mentioned in the article in ques- 
tion, you had better apply to Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., 
the Old Nurseries, Maidstone, or to Messrs. Jas. Veitch 
and Co., King’s-road, Chelsea, both of whom have fine 
collections. Bushes in pots run rather dear, as these things 
both grow and propagate slowly. However, if you com- 
municate with either, mention the varieties you wish to 
have, and then they can quote you prices. Pingo de Mel, 
Negro Largo, Vidette sepor, Brown Turkey, White Ischia, 
and White Marseilles, are the best. 


2080—Hale’s early Peach (J. H.).—This variety 
has the reputation of being one of the hardiest Peaches, 
but we have no experience of its character so far north as 
Aberdeen. If Peaches generally will not do well with you 
on south walls outdoors it would doubtless be because 
they failed to mature wood and swell up the buds. In 
such case no variety, however early, could expect to be 
satisfactory. Still, nothing is certain until tried. The 
best thing would be to try and shelter the tree, if possible, 
with glass lights in front of it in the spring when in bloom 
and early leaf, as in such way growth would be accelerated 
and thus help to the ripening of the wood so much 
earlier 

2081—Peach-tree gumming  (Jichester).—Yes ; 
remove the cow-manure from off your Peach-tree roots at 
once. It would be, in moderation, excellent stuff to lay 
about the roots in summer, when the tree may be carry- 
ing acrop of fruit, but it is cold stuff now, and generates 
fungoid disease, which gumming really is. After remov- 
ing the manure, strew wood-ashes, if you have such, over 
the ground to help absorb the moisture, or, failing that, 
some old lime-rubbish. Scrape off the gum from the shoot 
and paint over the place with soft-soap and clay mixed in 
boiling water, to be thick, and stir in a little paraffin. 
Gumming is commonly a product of gross feeding. Per- 
haps your soil is too rich. If that is so, lift the tree and 
replant, as the check will do good, and help to keep the 
roots near the surface. 


2082—Manure for garden (A. Fade).—Make no 
apology for asking questions. Do so readily. We are 
pleased to hear that you can make from £30 to £40 per 
year from your garden. To enable that to be done you 
should have a large one; but have you taken every item 
into account, such as rent, labour, seeds, etc.? Now 
artificial-manures have their value, but they cannot 
entirely replace animal-manures, as these furnish so much 
fibre to the soil. But you can collect every description of 
vegetable-refuse, ditch and road-trimmings, sooting it 
well, occasionally turning it and getting it fairly decayed. 
Leaves from trees also make good manure, fairly decayed. 
Road-droppings also are helpful, so also are green crops, 
Tares, Rye, Oats, Rape, etc., sown early in the autumn, 
and dugin in the spring. These are really excellent. Then 
Hops fairly decayed are good, but tan is bad, and should 
not be used. Buy some dissolved bone-flour, kainit, and 
nitrate of soda, in equal parts, from manufacturers, and 
dress at the rate of 5 lb. per rod when cropping in the 
spring 

20883—Various (A valon).—We cannot at all accurately 
judge of the nature of your Newfoundland climate, but we 
should imagine that what was hardy in Europe would be 
hardy with you. Clematises montana and Jackmani, the 
latter to be cut hard down each autumn, are quite hardy 
with us; so, too, is Wistaria sinensis, and numerous 
climbing Roses, with other things. We should prefer 
nailing direct to the fence to wiring, if the fence be a stout 
one. Probably, for H.P. Roses, your situation is too moist, 
and the summer growths fail to ripen. Iffruit-trees doso 
indifferently with you because of the cold spring, why not 
plant Apples, Pears, and Plums, on your board fence 
other than flowering climbers? No doubt you want an 
orchard-house for them. If young hardy plants suffer at 
first from frost, would it not be wise to give them some 
protection in winter until acclimatised? With regard to 
Pelargoniums, we find at home some varieties bloom better 
than others, but in your case, no doubt, climate exercises 
on them some effects that to us are inexplicable. 


20883A—Wood-ashes as manure (fF. D. S.) —The 
ash of burnt wood invariably contains valuable potash 
mineral, and always presented in a quickly soluble state. 
Being a product of woody vegetation, it is a manure 
capable of reproducing in other plants or trees just the 
same description of product as was that from which 
obtained. Whilst agricultural chemists say little about 
wood-ashes, perhaps very much because it is hardly a 
marketable commodity, yet gardeners hold the material 
in high esteem, always mixing it in the proportion of one 
to five or so in the making of Vine and Peach borders ; or, 
indeed, for any description of fruit planting. Also using 
it freely with many flowering plants, notably with pot- 
Carnations, The more the produce of woody matter the 
greater relatively is the proportion of potash found in it. 
Dressing it over Grass pastures we should prefer mixing 
it with soil of any description put up to decay for a time, 
and then two or three times turned, some soot mixed with 
it and the soil, also does great good. Such dressings 
should be applied to pastures at once or early. Once 
well harrowed in in the spring heavy rollings help much 
to make the soil firmer. Well-decayed leaf-soil is of first- 
class value for all garden crops. The sweeter the leaves 
the better. Still, all this vegetable matter when well 
decayed, after being a few times turned, makes capital 
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plant food. Two-year decayed leaf-soil is most valuable 
material to mix with loam for potting plants. It is really 
good for everything that is grown. Keep wood-ashes 
stored under some sort of cover. 
2085 Various (Jay Bee)—You may have Wall- 

flowers, East Lothian or Intermediate Stocks, and pot- 
Marigolds blooming in pots in a greenhouse if the tempera- 
ture ranges from 50 degs. to 60 degs. during the winter, if 
you sow seeds outdoors at the end of April, and when the 
plants are up and strong enough, pot up singly so many 
as you may want into 3-inch pots, shifting them later into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots, and hardening them by exposure out- 
doors, keeping them regularly watered. All blooms 
should be pinched off until September is over. Zinnias 
are too tender and cannot be so treated. Good Wall- 
flowers are Harbinger and Dwarf Yellow, and the best 
Stocks for your purpose are Red and Purple Lothians or 
Intermediates. Perhaps you had better raise these latter 
in a frame or under a handlight. Orange King isa fine 
double pot-Marigold. Mauve Beauty Stock or any of the 
pyramidal forms, sown early in June and got singly into 
pots, may bloom as you wish, but colours would, in poor 
winter light, be paler, washy. You had better pot 
Schizostylis coccinea, potted in July and August, standing 
the pots under 3 inches of ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre out- 
doors until the tips of the leaves show through, then get 
them out, gradually expose them to light, and then stand 
in a warm greenhouse in October and November. Properly 
treated you may then get flowers at Christmas. The 
Chrysanthemums you mention should be struck from 
cuttings atonce. Then early in April cut off the tops and 
root them as cuttings, whilst the plants will also break 
several growths. Pineh both lots once more when 15 inches 
in height, and let them come on as they will. Keep them 
cool and house in November. 

2086—Mossy Gooseberry-bushes (Gooseberry ).— 
It is very evident from the sample branch sent that not 
only are your Gooseberry-bushes very mossy, but that 
they are also starved and stunted. Probably they are old 
bushes. In any case, open trenches round them as near 
as you can, and refill with fresh soil, adding some manure, 
also put some over the roots. They badly need feeding. 
Cut out hard some of the older wood, also grub out 
suckers. Then first gently syringe the bushes with a 
mixture of soft-soap, or Sunlight-soap, and treacle dis- 
solved in boiling-water, and at once smother the bushes 
with fresh-slaked lime. Let that remain a week and wash 
off if rains do not; then give a fresh dusting and that 
should cleanse them fully of the Moss. But both with 
bushes and old Apple-trees Moss is more a product of 
starvation than of other cause. Keep trees well-manured 
by forking about the top-soil and giving a liberal dres- 
sing of manure, also an occasional one of soot, Basic- 
slag, and liquid or sewage manure. Failing feeding near 
the surface, roots go deep in search of food, and fail to 
find it getting into still poorer soil, and making matters 
worse. Old Apple-trees as a rule benefit by having the 
heads thinned, then smothered with quicklime two or 
three times to cleanse off the Moss and not least to be 
liberally manured, as they are gross feeders. 


2087—Arum Lilies after flowering.—Will you 
please tell me the best way to treat Arum Lilies after they 
have done blooming? I have had some for three years, 
and every year the foliage, flower, and bulbs get smaller. 
I think I must treat them wrongly. I have a small house, 
and the heat is kept at about 60 degs. They have been 
kept in pots.—H. R. 

Let your Arums stand in the open during the suinmer, 
and do not give much water. When they begin to push 
up in September, turn out of pots, shake away old soil, and 
repot into a rich loamy compost. Take under cover again 
before frosts arrive. 

2088—List of greenhouse plants.—I would be 
much obliged to you if you could give me a list of plants 
suitable for stocking a greenhouse? I am moving early 
next month to Edgbaston, where I shall have a lean-to 
house, 12 feet by 6 feet, heated by hot-water pipes, a cold- 
house, 6 feet square, and also a small forcing-pit. The 
houses face S.E. by S. The cold-house is enclosed by 
walls on two sides. I want to make a nice show at as little 
expense as possible.—A. W. SouTHALL. 

Abutilons, Acacias, Arums, a’pine Auriculas, Azaleas, 
Heaths, Pelargoniums, Begonias, Echeverias, Chrysan- 
themums, bulbs in variety, Fuchsias, Cyclamen, Deutzia 
gracilis, Spircea iaponica, and Heliotrope are all useful 
and showy jor such a greenhouse ; but you cannot grow ail 
in so small a structure, 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*,* Any communications respecting plants or Fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, 37, Sout’: + mpton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants. — Miss Hornby. — Adiantum } 
scutum.— J. J. Done.—Fabiana imbricata. J. Preece, 
—l, Agave glaucescens ; 2, Sanseviera quinensis ; 3, Iris 
feetidissima variegata. L E.M.—Necklace Orchid (Pho- 
lidota conchoidea ).—WMillom.—Salvia splendens ; easily 
propagated by cuttings of young shoots taken in spring 
and given gentle warmth. ‘ 

Names of fruit.—Correspondents will be answered 
next week. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. Bimpson.—We do not recommend individual traders. 
At First Cost by Purchasing 


DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS. 


GRADUS, finest earliest Pea ever intro- 
duced, 2/3 quart, free. 


Illustrated Catalogue post frée. 


E. W. KING & CoO., 


sesd Growers, COGGESHALL, ESSEX, 
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NOVELTIES 


RAISED AT 
WINDSOR anD OSBORNE. 


It is Messrs. CARTERS’ privilege to 
offer the following new and ehoice 
productions tothe noticeot gardeners 
and private cultivators. 


BRITISH QUEEN MELON. 
Raised and namel by Mr. Owen THOMAS, Supt. of 
the Royal Gardens, Windsor. Awarded the First- 
Class Certificate R.H.S. Pronounced by the Com- 
mittee to be not only the yery best’ white-flesh 
melon ever submitted, but the richest flavoured of 
any colour, Awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Caledonian Society in association with other fruit 

exhibited by H.M. The Queen. 

In sealed packets, price 2'6and36 each, post free. 
ROYAL OSBORNE CUCUMBER. 
A valuable cross between the Rochford and an im- 
proved type of Telegraph, raised and named by Mr. 
GEORGE Noss, Head Gardener to H.M. the Queen 
at (sborne. In our opinion it is one of the best all 
the year round varieties introduced in recent years. 

In sealed packets, price 2'6 & 3,6 each, post free. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, POST FREE. 


CARTERS, 


The Queen's Seedsmen. 
Only Address— 


237, 238 & 97, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 
80 Acres of Saleable Trees. 
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E BEST PROCURABLE. 


Lists Free. 
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Gs “ees! Beet = 
‘HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS. 
Bushes in variety. Packing and 
a5) Carriage free for Cash with order. 
%/= per doz., 6O/= per 100 

All other Nursery Stock 

carriage Jorward. | 


. ES inPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


Grnoemental Trees, 91 Acres. 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clemctis (80,000) from 18/« 
per doz. 


N.B.—Single Plants are sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


CENERAL CATALOCUE 
(\ Ver 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 

2} (Ae at istically produced, ¢ ontaining 
is (4 some hundreds of illustrations, 
ES S and full of valuable information, 
ws, ae os free on receipt of 3d. for postage 4 


: RICHARD SMITH 8C2 WORCESTER | 
THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Chapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very littie attention. 
Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
burn hollow. Sole Makers, 


NEWSUM, DYSON, & CQ., 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS, 
—_s~éPrices.and Testimonials on application. 

PORT.—Boys’ Own Guns, 2s.3d ; American 
Pocket Catapults, 1s. 3d., kill birds, rabbits, &c.; noise- 
less Rabbit Rifles, 9s.; Rabbit Bolters, 1s. packet ; Bolt Nets, 
6 for 2s. 3d.; 50 yard Nets, 123. 6d.; Bird. Traps (catch alive), 
Is. 3d.; Guns, Rifles. Nets. Decoys, Pets, &c. Lists, ie 
carriage paid—J. EGGLESTON, Naturalist, 96, Greta- 
terrace, Sunderland. 













































January 14, 1899 


AN ORDER 


**The Nurseries, Ware Road, Hoddesdon, Herts, 
“Dec. 29th, 1898. 

‘*Gentlemen,—Please supply 10 tons of 
Fertilizer, to be delivered in 2-ton lots at 
intervals of about six or eight weeks, or more 
frequently if required. Let the quality be the 
same as usual, as during the period of 20 years 
that we have used the Fertilizer, it has been very 
satisfactory in every respect, and oblige, 

‘* Yours faithfully, 
“*G. Beckwitu & Son.” 


FOR GLAY’S 


SHOULD ACCOMPANY THAT FOR SEEDS, PLANTS, &eC. 
Ay: 
OX" “SD 
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Sold Everywhere in 6d. 
and 1s. Packets, and Sealed 
Bags, 7 lbs., 2s. 6.; 14 Ibs., 
4s. 6d.; 28 lbs., 7s. 6d. : 56 Ibs., 
12s. 6d. ; 112 lbs., 20s. Or direct 
from the Works, Carriage Paid in 
the United Kingdom for cash with 
order (except 6d. Packets). 

Every Packet, Bag, and 
Seal bears. the Trade 
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Mark, the only Guarantee 


TRADE MARK _ of Genuineness. 


CLAY’S SUCCESSFUL GARDENING contains 
full directions for use. 18, post free, or of Seedsmen, &ec 
























Write for full price List of Horticultural Manures, 
Chemicals, &c. 


CLAY & SON, 


Manure Manufacturers and Bone 
Crushers. 


STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
(| GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


=a ae No Special Contract required. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR 
PUTTY USED. 
UANTITY SUPPLIED. 
,000 superficial feet in use 
on 2,000 structures, 


GROVER & CO. (LTD.), 


Engineers, &c., 


BRITANNIA WORKS, WHARF 
RD., CITY RD., LONDON, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimo- 
nials, and full particulars 


(sent post free). 


GREENHOUSES 


_ Intending purchasers should send for our Catalogue, post 
free, ot Greenhouses, Portable Houses, Kenneis, Pizeon 
Cotes, Wire Netting, &c. Greenhouses from 483s. 


W. & A. EDGELL, 


Horticultural Builders, RADSTOCK. 


If you are Re-roofing your 
A Pigeon House, 
Poultry Run, Tool House, 


eae 
he » ask 
USEFUL BOOK, facie ne ‘tna Te 
trated Book on RED 
POST FREE. 




















HAND 
Roofing Felt, which will be 
sent post, free. 
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ADING GREENHOUSES and 


Forcing-houses, Thoroughly well built and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Timbers red deal; glass 21 0z.; cast iron 
spandrils and gutters. Forcing-houses, 20 ft. by 12 ft., 
£10 10s. ; 40 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s. Greenhouses, 15ft, by 10ft., 
£14 10s. ; 20 ft. by 12 ft., £19 10s., carriage paid, Prepared 
timbers, ironwork, and heating apparatus at low prices. New 
Catalogue free.—G, PARSONS, 217, Oxford-road, Reading. 
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No. 1,037.—Von. XX. 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden.” 


JANUARY 21, 1899. 
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ROSES. 


—— 


SOME GOOD ROSES. 
Aut Roses are more or less showy in the gar- 
den, but a few kinds are particularly so, and well 
deserve special mention. An amateur may see 
a Rose described in a catalogue, and forthwith 
think it one that he would like because of its 
unique colouring. But after a trial it is found 
to be either a poor grower or an indifferent 
bloomer. I can safely say that all of those 
named below may be depended on to givea 


glorious and continuous show of blossom all 
through the season. As there are a number of 
our more double and ideal formed varieties that 
are also most useful in the garden, such as 
Marie Van Houtte, Anna Ollivier, La France, 
and Viscountess Folkestone, these notes would 
be too long did I not confine myself to what are 
styled ‘‘Garden or Decorative Roses” by 
rosarians. This is to distinguish them as a 
class, and the term applies to such as William 
Allen Richardson, Homére, Camoens, the 
Chinas, and those which are charming coat- 
flowers in the bud stage, and yet most showy 
and lasting when fully expanded. 

ALLISTER STELLA GRAY makes a grand com- 
panion to Crimson Rambler, but is a continuous 
bloomer, which Crimson Rambler cannot claim 
to be, although during the past summer we 
found instances, both upon old and young 
plants, where a considerable show of flower 
was given late in the season. However, this is 
quite an exception, and was, doubtless, owing to 
the season ripening young laterals, which be- 
came excited into blossom after the genial 
showers upon a very warm soil. Allister Stella 
Gray flowers in enormous trusses, often 
more than twenty flowers, and each one is a 
perfect little Rose about the size of a sixpence. 
The colour is pale yellowish-white, with a deep 
nankeen-yellow centre. One might describe it 
as a miniatureform of William Allen Richard- 
son, and it flowers both early and late. As a 
guide to its vigour I may note that it makes 
shoots from 10 feet to 18 feet in a season. 
Another very showy Rose of strong growth is 
found in Paul’s Carmine Pillar, one of our 
largest single Roses, and often 4 inches to 
6 inches across. Itisa very vivid rosy-carmine, 
and has a grand early summer effect when 
grown as a pillar Rose among the shrubs sur- 
rounding the lawn. Unfortunately it flowers 
once a season only. Mme, Pierre Cochet is a 
grand climber with long, well-formed bud,, 
opening into ashowy bloom somewhat after the 
style of L’Ideal and William Allen Richardson, 
but quite distinct in colour, being a clear and 
deep orange throughout. It is a grand coat 
flower and a free bloomer, with very handsome 
foliage. Beauté Inconstante is not a strong 
grower, but it is much better than many of our 
decorative Roses. It is a happily named Rose, 
as the flowers are truly beautiful and in- 
constant, coppery-red, shaded with carmine 
and yellow, but with seldom two flowers 
similarly shaded upon one plant at the same 
time. Another beautiful new Rose is Souvenir 
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de Catherine Guillot. 


This is a very free 
grower, and one of the most persistent bloomers 
we have. Everyone admires it. Orange-red, 
carmine, and what is often called Nasturtium- 
yellow are found pleasingly mingled in 
this Rose. As a bad it is perfect, and the 
deep, bronzy foliage is a decorative feature in 
itself. Gustave Regis gives us a succession of 
long buds of a canary-yellow shade, which also 
last well when expanded. It isa free grower, 
and useful for masses. Laurette Messimy is 
rather weak in habit until well established. 
Perhaps this is owing to the immense number of 
flowers even a small plant will produce. It isa 
bright China Rose with a distinct shade of 
orange. In Irene Watts we have a newer 
variety of much the same shade, but a better 
grower. Marquis of Salisbury is one of our 
richest crimsons, very pretty in the bud, only 
semi-double, but a beautiful flower when open, 
and one of the very best to last when cut. It 
flowers in large trusses, and is never out of 
bloom from early till late. We could have no 
better deep crimson for bedding than this, or 
one that would cause more admiration. Madame 
Eugene Resal is another of the newer Chinas, 
much the same as Irene Watts in colour, but 
rather more free in blooming, and equally free 
in growth. Duke of York is a very variable 
Rose as regards colour. Bright pink, shading 
to rosy-scarlet, sometimes edged with white. A 
Rose flowering in immense trusses of small 
blossoms and deliciously fragrant. All of the 
miniature Polyanthas are grand decorative 
Roses, and we can scarcely overpraise the 
Rugosas for the same purpose. F'ree bloomers, 
never troubled by red rust or mildew, and 
bearing such grand heps that they are well 
worth growing for that feature alone. Twonewer 
varieties, called Delicata and Rose Apples, are 
good additions. The first is semi-double, ex- 
ceptionally free, and very sweet-scented. Then 
there are the Hybrid Sweet Briers, which, 
although only flowering well once in the season, 
are so grand then and sweetly perfumed that 
I cannot omit them from these notes. In Beryl 
we have what will assuredly be one of our best 
clear golden-yellows. No other Rose has the 
same shade of yellow; and I am certain none 
can surpass it for perfume. This is new; but 
quite enough has been seen of it to convince us 
it will be one of our best. G. Nabonnand is by 
no means new, but few seem to know this 
fine Rose. It has handsome buds and foliage, 
is one of our freest growers and bloomers, and 
is good both early and late. A soft salmon- 
yellow may, perhaps, describe this. Madame 
Abel Chatenay is most distinct. A free grower, 
rather dwarf, every bud opening well, and the 
flowers a clear rosy-carmine and salmon. I 
think this is one of the most promising Roses 
we have. 

In these notes I have endeavoured to name a 
few of the best and showiest Roses for decora- 
tion only, and which are either new or little 
known. P...U,. 





Climbing Roses in an unheated 
verandah-conservatory (H. M. S.).— 
In such a verandah as you describe, with its 
roof of lead and brick pillars in front, we fear 


you would have a very poor chance of growing 
climbing Roses upon the back wall. If the 
roof admitted some light it would not be'so bad, 
but a leaden roof and brick pillars 18 inches 
wide must produce considerable shade. If, 
however, you desire to try some climbing Roses 
in this verandah, we should say in reply to 
your queries (1), that you should plant hardy 
kinds of the Gloire de Dijon type—such as 
Bouquet d’Or, Madame Berard, Kaiserin Fried- 
rich for yellows, Madame Alfred Carriere for 
white, and Reine Marie Henriette for red. 
W. A. Richardson would do very well, but we 
should dissuade you from planting tender kinds 
of such as Climbing Niphetos and Maréchal 
Niel. (2), The holes should be about 2 feet in 
diameter and about 3 feet deep. Put 6 inches 
of broken bricks, stones, or crocks in bottom 
and fill up with compost consisting of three 
parts good loam, one part well-decayed manure, 
and about a 5-inch pot of bonemeal to each 
hole, taking care to incorporate all well 
together. (3), Plant at once. Pot-grown 
plants grafted upon the Brier with rods 8 feet 
to 10 feet long are the best. Do not break the 
ball of earth when planting, but set it carefully 
in the new soil in a hole prepared for it. If 
dry water thoroughly an hour or so previous to 
planting. (4), Do not prune the first year, 
beyond removing unripened points of shoots. 
Keep the new foliage clean by syringing with 
cold soft water upon all bright days. You 
would have a far better chance with some 
dwarf plants in 8-inch pots if you could erect a 
shelf, or shelves, near the windows where the 
plants would obtain a fair amount of sunlight. 
Some of the hardiest and freest of the Teas, 
Hybrid Teas, and Hybrid Perpetuals would 
do well there, also the China or Monthly Roses. 

Marechal Niel in shaded green- 
house (Novice).—The plant will not suffer 
from the shade at present, as it is now in a 
dormant condition, but as soon as the eyes start 
into growth you must afford it all the sunlight 
possible. We gather from your letter that as 
the days lengthen your house is not so much 
shaded. ‘Tea Roses, and, indeed, all Roses 
cannot have too much sunlight when grown 
under artificial conditions, and for this reason : 
Houses are now erected with the rafters as thin 
as possible and as far apart as practicable. As 
this Rose produces the best blossoms upon the 
long growths made last year, you must not cut 
these away ; indeed, such a plant as you describe 
would require little or no pruning until aftcr 
flowering. Keep the plant rather dry at the 
root until the young shoots are about an inch 
long, then you can give a good watering, but 
afterwards be careful and do not give too much 
or you will find the plant lose its leaves and dri p 
its buds. When the growths are advanced you 
must take means to keep out frost. Should your 
oil-stove be insufficient for this you could lay on 
the root some thick mats or thatched hurdles at 
night-time. 

Failures in Rose-budding (D. H. H. C.).—We 


shall publish in these columns articles dealing with this 
matter ere the time for the operation arrives. 


Climbing Roses for conservatory (Inniscoo). 
—The following are good reliable varieties in their 
respective colours: White, Climbing Niphetos; yellow, 
Climbing Perle des Jardins: pink, Pink Rover; red, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, 
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GARDEN WORK.* they get top-heat enough. 














Oonservatory.—We are striking our| loam, slightly enriched. 
Chrysanthemums this season on the north side 
of a span-roofed house, where the night tem- 
perature is about 50 degs.—sometimes lower in 
cold weather—without any frame or anything 
to keep them close. They are striking with 
fewer failures ; in fact, out of several thousands 
we have had no failures. When rooted they 
are removed to shelves in another span-roofed 
house, where the frost is only just kept out. It 
is important the plants should be kept dwarf 
and sturdy from the first. Arum Lilies will 
now be useful. It is best to grow these in 
batches, the earliest being rested early, and 
again started early into growth. All the Arum 
family may be raised from seed in heat. Sow 
now, but except in the case of a few kinds I 
should not raise them from seeds, as some of the 
seedlings will produce small, inferior flowers. 
It is better to buy a few plants of a good strain 
and propagate from them. Some years ago, 
wanting to work up a large stock, I raised a lot 
of seedlings with not entirely satisfactory re- 
sults, as the flowers of some of the plants were 
inferior. Bamboos are very useful for forming 
backgrounds and to fill dark corners. They are 
easily cultivated, and if planted out or given 
plenty of pot-room if grown in pots, useful de- 
corative plants are produced in a comparatively 
short time. They are easily propagated by 
division at any time when repotting. Groups 
of white Azaleas are charming now. Fielder’s 
White is still one of the best to grow for cutting, 
and the flowers are so pure in colour. After the 
plants have flowered pick off dead blooms and 
move them to the intermediate-house to make 
growth, and then to a cool-house to harden the 
wood before turning them outside in July. 
The plants when treated fairly will flower better 
and earlier the second season. Larly-flowering 
Rhododendrons, such as Cunningham’s White 
and others, will soon start their buds in a tem- 
perature between 50 degs. and 60 degs. These, 
when they go out of flower, should have the 
same treatment as Azaleas, and be gradually 
ripened, and then finished off outside. It is 
not often one finds a good collection of these 
plants on a chalk or limestone soil, for even 
when the best peat or loam is purchased there 
comes a time when the rain water fails and hard 
has to be used. 


Ferns under glass.—We sowed a lot of 
Fern spores in the autumn, chiefly Pterises 
and a few Polypodiums, especially P. aureum. 
The Pterises have grown well, as they usually 
do; but the Polypodiums are a thin crop. 
Some of the most forward of the Pterises have 
been lifted in little patches (colonies we term 
them) and planted in very shallow boxes in sandy 


little sandy compost. The sods of turf are then 
packed closely together on shallow trays and 
placed on any warm surface. [ have generally 


temperature ; it is best not to hurry them at 
first. After the eyes have made roots and the 
roots are working through the sods, they may 
either be planted in the new vinery or be potted 
and grown on for a time in pots. 


Late Vines must be pruned now; if left 
longer styptic must be used to check bleeding. 
After the pruning is finished clean the Vines 
thoroughly and remove loose bark. Soft-soap 
and sulphur is as good as any for washing Vines. 
Make the soap and sulphur into a paste before 
adding water, and use it warm; 6 oz. of soap 
and 1 lb. of sulphur may be used in a gallon of 
water. Wash all paint afterwards, and wash 
the walls over with lime and sulphur in the 
shape of thick wash. Scrape away dry soil from 
surface of borders, and top-dress with loam. 


Outdoor garden.—Stir the soil often in 
fine weather among hardy border plants which 
are making growth. This will refer to bulbs 
which are now appearing above ground—early 
Primroses, Carnations, Pinks, ete. A freely- 
stirred surface is at all seasons a great incentive 
to growth. Borders which contain no bulbs may 
be forked over with or without a top-dressing. 
Good flowers cannot be grown in poor land. 
Some things, such as Herbaceous Phloxes, Holly- 
hocks, Ponies, Perennial Sunflowers, Tritomas, 
Japanese Anemones, and the Ox-eye Daisy sec- 
tion of the Chrysanthemums require a good deal 
of nourishment, and when well grown produce 
much useful cutting material. Autumn-sown 
annuals still in the seed beds should be pricked 
out, or, at any rate, should be thinned out to 
6 inches or, in some cases, more. Cornflowers, 
set out in a bed now, | foot apart, will produce 
a lot of fine flowers for cutting early in the 
spring. Train Roses over walls. With us these 
are pruned in February so as to get early bloom. 
A wall 8 feet or so high planted with the old 
( e : favourite General Jacqueminot produces a lot of 
loam, mixed with a little leaf-mould. Those | blooms for cutting ; and Reine Olga de Wurtem- 
that were first moved have made considerable burg is proving a good wall Rose. We have 
progress, and during the early spring they will} never had a better season for planting and 
be strong enough to divide still further. We making alterations. It was late in the autumn 
rarely single them, as they make bushy plants | before rain enough fell to moisten the ground 
much earlier if worked in little tufts, two or | for tree lifting, but there has been no break in 


three plants in a patch, and when one gets into| the work since. The Virginian Stock may be 
the habit of raising seedlings one rather wants | sown now for early blooming. 


to run the plants on to a good size quickly, as Fruit garden.—It is customary in many 
seedlings usually come up in thousands, so ardens to leave the pruning of the outdoor 
oe o, no necessity to make the most of them { eaches till the buds begin to move, but there 
te ta ae them singly. _ is a good plan to] ig no particular advantage in doing so. On the 
bris ail ML wire suspending pot-frames for | whole, if there is any advantage as regards the 
Hh ey q rane S near the glass. They | season for pruning, I should say prune in 
lit er ali the light and sunshine we are autumn, as soon as the crop is gathered, so far, 
ikely to get at this season. _ By-and-bye shade at least, as regards the thinning. What 
will have to be used, but this should be put off shortening is required may be done now, of 
oe son es gc Li a * “t ae f good deal | course, cutting to a wood bud to insure having 
o dag i; i ani h edhe. Nr de of roots, and | leader. There are generally plenty of buds in 
‘ ‘ll 3 p’ants wich are near the hot-water pipes triplets, and if the shoot is cut back to these 
will require attention pretty well every day. | there will bea leader. Give the branches of 
The most useful Ferns for furnishing are those | the trees a wash with some insecticide. Gis- 
that will bear cool treatment, and anything hurst-compound, 4 oz. to the gallon, is as good 
F echt in a temperature over 60 degs. is not of | ag anything. Ifthe walls are wired, it will be 
a oy AScthy mngene fits HE) degs. to} better in tying in the trees to give the matting 
ee cree eee MoE moey ape ah or Raffia a twist after passing it round the wire 
Cucumbers.—This is a good time to put | to keep the shoots from being in actual contact 
out young plants in clean houses. We usually | with the wire. Cuttings of Gooseberries and 
make up beds of manure to plant on, as the | Currants should be planted now. Select straight 
house has no bottom-heat pipes; but they do] stout shoots, not less than 12 inches long, and 
very well in summer without bottom-heat if | remove all the buds except the three upper ones. 
* In cold or northern districts the operations referred ae ehemekom se a eae on coe 
=e : ee A 

to under “Garden Work” may be done Sin ten days ta toa joint, and plant firmly in the ground, but 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good | 20t too deep, as that shortens the leg. Abcut 
results, 3 inches in the ground will be sufficient, 












We have nothing 
better for cropping than Lockie’s Perfection 
and Rochford’s Market. Plant in sweet, fresh 


Propagating Vines.—Where only a few 
young Vines are required, and there are well- 
furnished vineries with plenty of young roots 
which may be layered into pots, layering is an 
easy way of obtaining strong plants; but the 
usual way of obtaining young Vines in quantity 
is to cut out the eyes with 4 inch of wood on 
each side of the eye taken with them, the cuts 
on the undersides of the buds being made in a 
slanting direction to extend the root-producing 
surface. There is no better way of striking 
Vine-eyes than planting each eye in the centre 
of a sod of turf firmly, and just covering with a 


placed them on the hot-water pipes in a moderate 
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Vegetable garden.—It is usual to cover 
Globe Artichokes with litter in most places 
before frost sets in, and where this has not 
been done attention should be given to it at 
once, as severe frost may injure them. ‘To 
obtain early heads lift a few roots and pot 
them and keep in cool-house. This will start 
them into growth, and towards the middle or 
end of April plant them out in good soil, and 
mulch. Plant Peas and Beans on the early 
border. Dwarf Peas are usually sown for first 
crop. Chelsea Gem, William Hurst, and 
American Wonder are useful kinds to sow now. 
If a taller kind is more appreciated sow 
William the First. Sometimes, in order to 
make sure of an early crop, a sowing of some 
favourite is made under glass in pots early, and 
when 2 inches or 3 inches high and well- 
hardened, about April, they are planted out, 
stakes put to them and sheltered with a few 
branches on the windward side. Take advan- 
tage of frosty weather to wheel on manure and 
to turn over compost-heaps and smother-burn 
any rubbish lying about. Peasticks may be 
sharpened and prepared in snowy weather 
when other work cannot be done. In propa- 
gating land for Asparagus and Seakale trench it 
as deep as it will bear and put a layer of 
manure on the bottom spit. It is a mistake to 
bring the bad, inert subsoil to the top. 

EK. Hoppay, 





THH OOMING WHEE’S WORE. 
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Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


January 23rd.—Grafted more Roses on Brier 
roots, chiefly Teas and Noisettes, and plunged 
in Cocoa-fibre in a warm pit. Took off the top 
of somenew Zonal Pelargoniums, and put them in 
as cuttings. Potted off a lot of bedding “‘ Gera- 
niums.” Moved a lot of Lily of the Valley to 
warm pit. Planted a frame with early Pota- 
toes, and made up a bed for Horn Carrots and 
Radishes.. The Radishes will come off before 
the Carrots are much advanced in growth. 


January 24th.—Where the bulbs are through, 
we are forking over borders in shrubberies, 
burying as many of the leaves as_ possible. 
When this forking goes on any low branch of 
Laurel, Rhododendron, or other shrub is layered, 
and so do young shrubs come on to fill 
vacancies without much trouble. Took more 
Seakale and Rhubarb to Mushroom-house, and 
potted a lot of roots of Chicory. 


January 25th.—Potted Lobelias from boxes. 
Filled a lot of boxes with cuttings of various 
plants, chiefly Lobelias, and red-leaved carpet 
bedding plants, such as Alternantheras and 
Iresines. These are struck in strong heat, and 
the tops will be taken off later and struck in 
frames, where they will remain till planted out. 
Top-dressed borders of late vineries with loam 
and kasic slag, using the latter at the rate of 
4 lb. per square yard. 


January 26th.—Arrears of digging and trench- 
ing are being brought up as fast as possible, 
special attention being given to the land to be 
cropped early. Sowed Peas and Long Pod Beans 
under glass to be ready if wanted to replace 
crop outside. Beans are sown in boxes as they 
transplant so well. Dry litter is lying in one of 
the sheds to protect Celery-if required, but will 
not be used till the frost sets in, and in the 
meantime a good deal of Celery is being lifted. 


January 27th.—Moved more Strawberries to 
shelves in early vinery, having first dipped the 
plants in a solution of Gishurst-compound. Put 
in Chrysanthemum-cuttings Lincoln’s and 
others for late blooming. The last of our Lin- 
coln’s and a few other kinds were cut on the 
10th inst., being rather earlier than usual. The 
cuttings of these are struck in boxes as they do 
quite as well, and do not take up so much time 
or space. Planted afew early Potatoes on early 
border outside. 


January 28ih.—Sowed Radishes and Horn 
Carrots on warm border outside. The Radishes 
have been covered with long straw thinly. The 
straw is partially lifted off on sunny days and 
replaced at night for some time. Pricked off 
early Tomatoes singly in small pots. Ourearliest 
Tomatoes are in a warm span-roofed house, 
and are showing first trusses of bloom. Planted 
another house with Lockie’s Perfection 
Cucumber. 
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| it actually dies. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE CAMELLIA OUTDOORS. 
Every now and then there are inquiries in 


_ GARDENING as to the hardiness of the Camellia, 


a subject that cannot fail to be of interest to 
those living in favourable situations in the 
south and south-western counties of. England. 
Although it is quite true that the Camellia will 
stand with impunity a greater degree of cold 
than the common Laurel, the Laurustinus, and 


other shrubs which are generally considered 


hardy, yet the main stems and the stouter 
branches are, nevertheless, susceptible to injury 
from severe frost, this weak point in the plant 
being worthy of attention by those who would 
have fine bushes in the open air. To many it 
may not be generally known that the Camellia 
and similar hard-wooded plants are liable in 
yery severe winters to have their main stems 
and stronger branches not only cracked, but 
split into longitudinal shreds. Even after 
being thus injured the Camellia will often, 
if it occupies a north wall well sheltered 
from the wind, live on for several months before 
All that is necessary to pro- 
tect the plant at this weak point is to closely 


+ enwrap the stem with straw or hay-bands, 


. 
. 
) 
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laying at the same time a little Fern or other 
loose material over the roots. The por- 
tions of the stems near the ground are 
always the most liable to suffer, while 
the leaves and smaller branches will bear 
any amount of frost with impunity, always 
provided, of course, the stems are pro- 
tected as just advised. In some cases 
the foliage comes down close to the 
ground, this protecting the stems from 
injury. Such is the case in the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, where 
there are several fine plants in a border 
facing the north. Some may say, ‘“‘ Why 
bestow all this care and trouble on so 
uncertain a plant liable to be destroyed 
by any severe winter?’ Surely the 
trifling annual operation described above 
would be ample compensation for any 
amount of care bestowed on the preserva- 
tion of a plant of such beauty both in 
foliage and flower. 

As regards culture, there is very little 
to be said. Give the Camellia the shade 
of a north wall protected from the wind 
and a well-drained border. Let the soil 
be firmly rammed round the roots in 
planting, then watered for a time, and no 
Camellias in pots, however well man- 
aged, will compare with those in the free 
soil of the open border. June is the best 
month to plant them out, and care should 
be taken to well harden off the plants 
before placing permanently in the open 
air. No greater mistake can be made 
than planting them in a shaded ‘‘nook.” 
In such a position they are no doubt pro- 
tected, but that would prove anything but 
beneficial in the end, free exposure in summer 
promoting free flowering and ripening up the 
wood to withstand frost. The illustration we 

ive to-day shows well the beauty ef the 
mellia in the open air. 





ALPINE AURICULAS. 


In that invaluable text-book, ‘‘The English 
Flower Garden,” the writer on Aurioulas strikes 
the true note when he states, ‘‘We again 
earnestly advise all who care for the flower to 
cultivate the free and hardy forms that thrive 
in the open air.” And again he is right 
when he says that ‘‘the florists’ kinds are the 
most delicate and difficult to cultivate, and 
that in Nature they would have little or no 
chance of survival in the struggle for life.” 
Fortunately for the lover of flowers, the 
reverse may be said of the “alpine” varieties. 
These will flourish in any English garden if 
grown on some rockwork, bank, or border that 
is shaded from the glare of the midday sun. 
The natural and the ideal habitat of the alpine 
Auricula is and should be a cool slope or a 
rock A ak ye with a good depth of vegetable 
mould, where the roots find enough moisture in 
the height of summer. If in such a spot they 
do but get the morning sun till nine or ten 


clock, and again the afternoon sun when 


the heat of the day is well spent, they will 
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thrive admirably. So fair, so cool, so refresh- 
ing to the senses and with such an exquisite 
perfume, they are in April and May one of the 
fairest of our English flowers. They then 
breathe such an air of repose, only equalled by 
that of their wild congeners, the Primroses, 
that bedeck our Hazel eopses and country 
lanes. They will withstand the effects of the 
hardest winter, and though we may neglect 
and treat them niggardly they will not 
fail to bloom. With kindly treatment 
they will give us an abundance of flowers 
of the most pleasing and charming colours. As 
in the case of most flowers, it is the best plan to 
waste neither time nor space with the com- 
monest border varieties, but to begin by buying 
afew plants of the choicest sorts, those with 
clear bright golden or cream centres with the 
outer rim of the corolla delicately yet richly 
shaded, and not necessarily very wide. It is a 
mistake to imagine that the size of the ‘‘ pip” 
is as important a point as that of the eye or 
‘‘thrum,” the brilliance of the central ring, and 
the shading of the outer rim of the pip or 


corolla, and, of course, the shape and roundness 


of the flower. A few good varieties are Mrs. 
Barnett, Mrs. M. R, Smith, Mungo McGeorge, 
Dean Hole, Countess, Sunrise, Edith, Diadem, 
Chastity, Evelyn Phillips, Clara, Hebe. 


Pink Camellia in the open air at Hythe. 


last exhibition of the National Auricula and 
Primula Society, but most of these are not yet 
in commerce. Lovers of alpine Auriculas would 
do well to join this society. The annual sub- 
suription is very small, and, moreover, on join- 
ing the society two of the leading growers 
generously offer to supply a packet of seed 
as gathered from prize varieties only. A hun- 
dred seedlings from such a strain or strains are 
worth the pick of thousands of the common 
border varieties, and the raising of new and 
choice varieties is a keen pleasure. To protect 
the flowers from being splashed by the rain, it 
is a good plan to put some of the best of the 
proved varieties in a cold-frame, screened or 
shaded from the midday sun. A little frame 
full of such flowers, so richly shaded, clear-eyed 
and chaste, is a charming sight, and one that 
would delight and refresh the spirit of many a 
one wearied with the stress of the day’s mental 
or bodily exertions in town. ‘The alpine 
Auricula is, like the Carnation, little disturbed 
by the smoke and fogs of our suburban 
retreats. Again, it requires so little space. On 
the shady border of an ordinary suburban villa 
one might grow thousands of them. As a suit- 
able flower for button-boles it takes a very high 
rank. It is easily increased by offsets, and 
when grown from seed, especially that which 
has been harvested from rare flowers that have 


been crossed by hand, it sports out into endless 
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There 
were many splendid new varieties shown at the 
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lovely varieties, no two of which are precisely 
alike, and most of which are of surpassing 
beauty. G. H. Appy. 


TREATMENT OF LIGHT SOILS. 


I vinp that amateurs are often puzzled and 
discouraged when their gardens are of a poor, 
thin, sandy, or gravelly nature. ‘They will 
inform you that although they manure liberally, 
the crops are but light, and inferior in quality. 
I think this often arises from the nature of the 
manure used ; it is not of the right kind. Jam 
anxious in this short article to explain how one 
may avoid this disappointment, and in a short 
time completely change the staple of such soil 
as above mentioned. First, do not use dry, 
littery stable-manure, which only makes things 
worse, as it tends to lighten the soil. As soon 
as hot, dry weather sets in, it is quickly robbed 
of the little moisture that it did contain, and 
the crops are much injured, often quite 
destroyed. Instead of this, give the soila good 
dressing of thoroughly rotted cow or horse- 
manure, procured from well-fed animals, and 
the same quantity of rich, maiden loam of a 
strong, retentive nature. The top spit of old 
pasture land is excellent. Let this be applied 
in equal parts, and dig the ground two spits 
deep, manuring the bottom as well as the top 
spit, but keep the bottom one still below. 
Leave the surface of the newly-dug soil rough, 
but flat. Do not ridge it, and as the work goes 
on let a good dressing of clay, of a marly nature, 
be spread on the surface of the newly-dug soil, 
and left exposed to the atmosphere throughout 
the winter. In average seasons this will 
be thoroughly disintegrated by the month of 
March, and will readily mix with the.soil by 
pricking it over with a fork. This: will much 
improve the nature of the soil, making it more 
retentive of moisture. As soon as the summer 
crops are from 5 inches to 9 inches high, mulch 
the soil between the rows with partly-rotted 
stable-manure. This will check evaporation 
and weeds. H. EL.is. 





A White Lenten Rose in January.— 
Ten years ago I made many trials at crossing 
H. orientalis (H. olympicus majus), a large 
white Lenten Rose, with forms of H. niger. 
The seedlings in both cases came up Lenten 
Roses, and this of all the white ones is the 
earliest and the best. It has been in bloom for 
six weeks. Note the peculiarly stout and 
branched stalks, very dark in colour for a white 
flowered kind. The dichotomous branching is 
peculiar, but the stately beauty of the whole 
plant in the first week of the new year in the 
open air, and totally unprotected, is very 
striking. We have here all the species of 
Helleborus, and hundreds of Belgian, French, 
and Dutch seedlings of Lenten Rose group ; also 
Mr. Archer Hind’s seedlings, from seed he 
kindly sent us. From our own and other seed 
we have hundreds of plants and many varieties, 
but none so early and so fine and distinct as is 
this now sent to you.—F. W. Bursipner, Trinity 
College Gardens, Dublin, Ireland. 


Bellevalia lineata.—This plant is about 
6 inches or rather more in height, the scape 
appearing in the centre of a pair of bronzy 
leaves that encompass it after the manner of the 
Tulip in the early stages. In the above species 
the scape does not exceed the foliage in height. 
The flowers are blue, of the shade of Hyacinthus 
amethystinus, though shorter and somewhat 
contracted at the mouth instead of gaping as in 
the species of Hyacinth named, It is a curious 
and interesting plant, quite distinct from any- 
thing so early in the year. 

Hepatica angulosa is very charming 
with its pleasing pale blue flowers larger than 
any others of its tribe, and singularly beautiful 
in their way. Very pretty, too, is the mixture of 
its blue blossoms and woolly leaves. In these 
respects it is quite unique, and for a sheltered 
position in the garden one of the most beautiful 
of early flowers. It is usually content as a mar- 
gin to beds of Rhododendrons, or among groups 
of Azalea mollis and such things that provide 
shelter from very hot sun. 

Saxifraga Boydi alba.—This is a charming little 
plant for the rock garden in sunny fissures just now, with 
snow-white flowers and pretty tufts that bid fair to 
possess a good sturdy constitution. It is rather slow in 


growth, perhaps, but this is natural, yet it makes a really 
charming plant so early in the year. 
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VEGETABLE MARROW. 

THouGH this vegetable is not in season now, 
this is the right time to secure new seeds for 
this season’s growth, and a short note as to 
varieties and their culture should interest 
amateurs. There are many varieties, although 
not a few growers know only two distinct kinds 
—the one illustrated, the Long Green, and the 
Long White, and these are of large size. On 
this account they are valued, but too much 
thought is often given to size. A large Marrow, 
full of seeds nearly ripe, is not at its best, as 
the flesh is dry or mealy. Amateurs may think 
that in cutting Marrows when small they are 
losing, but such is not the case. When the 
plants are allowed to perfect large fruits they 
fail to crop for any length of time, so that it is 
well to cut the fruits small, as much larger 
quantities are produced. I am aware large 
growers who supply the markets do not cut 
their fruits in a small state, but this is no test 
as to quality. Vegetables of any kind are not 
always of the best quality when purchased, and 
there is often a 
mistaken notion 
that mere size in- 
dicates quality. 
Those who grow for 
market consider 
size more than 
table quality. Much 
depends upon cul- 
ture. The Marrow 
needs ample sun, 
as, being a_half- 
hardy trailing an- 
nual, it requires 
light and warmth 
to perfect its 
growth. Iamaware 
that the plant will 
make a _ strong 
growth in the 
shade, but it fruits 
less freely, and if 
grown for fruit the 
best possible posi- 
tion should be 
given. As a screen 
or cover to hide ob- 
jectionable places 
it is frequently 
used, but grown 
thus it is not frea- 
bearing, and _ its 
energies are di- 
rected to leaf-pro- 
duction, the result 
being few fruits. 
There is no gain 
whatever in sowing 
too early, as unless 
the plants can be 
given shelter it is 
not well to plant 
before the early 
partof June inthe 
0 en, but, of course, 
with some shelter, plants placed out a month 
earlier will produce fruits in July. Large 
growers use hand-glasses for early crops, and 
gain considerable time by so doing. On the 
other hand, I have used mats, sticks, and canvas 
over early plants with good results. For plant- 
ing out at the end of May seed should be sown 
in April. There is no gain in too early sowing, 
as the plants get starved if left too long in the 
seed-pots, and the plants rarely grow awa 

freely at planting owing to the check received: 
Amateurs who have not glass to raise their 
plants often plunge the seed-pots in warm 
manures, and thus get a strong plant. Those 
who have glass shelters may sow one or two 
seeds in a 3-inch pot, destroying the most 
weakly when it is seen which are the vigorous 
ones, and growing as near the glass as possible 
to get a sturdy plant. Many sow a number of 
seeds in alarge pot, and when above the soil 
pot off into small pots. By this mode of cul- 
ture the plants often receive a severe check, 
as with a number crowded together it is impos- 
sible to prevent damaging the tender roots. 
The seeds are very fleshy, and many amateurs 
lose by giving too much moisture before the 
seeds have germinated, thus causing decay 








Long Green Vegetable Marrow. From a photograph by Mr. F. Parren, 
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and loss of plants. If much warmth cannot 
be afforded sow in rather dry soil of 
a lighter nature. The plants, when large 
enough to place in their fruiting quarters, a6 
not need large quantities of manures. The 
latter cause rank leaf growth and few fruits. 
It is also well to thin or regulate the growths in 
the summer to stop the points of leading shoots. 
In dry weather I find watering overhead freely 
late in the day keeps the plants free from red- 
spider—a troublesome pest. Being of strong 
growth they will require liberal supplies of liquid- 
manure when in full bearing. 

As regards varieties, the lay White is a fine 
type. This is frequently seen at exhibitions, 
and as regards quality is one of the best. The 
same remarks are applicable to the one illus- 
trated, the Long Green, the only difference bein g 
in the colour of skin, as the flesh is the same. 
There is a rounder variety and less known by 
amateurs. This is the Peny Byd, a Welsh name 
for the Best in the World, which is well worth 
extended culture by the amateur, as it is very 
productive and of first-rate quality. It is not 
unlike a smooth yellow Melon, and grows 
very large; but as it soon gets old, the 





fruit should be cut when small, as it is 
delicious when the size of a cricket-ball. 
This variety is suitable for small gardens, as it 
is not a rank grower. Those who prefer an in- 
termediate type between the Long Green or 
White and the small Round or Custard will find 
Prince Alberta good kind. It is a green fruit, 
and about 9 inches to 12 inches in length, and 
rather thicker than most kinds. Doubtless it 
is one of the most profitable. The Custard 
Marrows are delicious cooked in a young state, 
free-bearing, and of very fine flavour. The 

lants are very ornamental while growing. The 

ustard need good culture and the best possible 
position. The Green Bush Marrows are pretty, 
but less profitable than those noted above. 

A word as to the cooking. Many think the 
only way is to slice and boil. Small fruits are 
much better when cooked whole before the 
seed forms. The fruits are rather large but 
not old ; delicious when cut in two. The seed 
should be cut out, and this part filled in with 
forced meat and steak together, and baked or 
boiled in gravy or stock. Another plan is to 
cut in slices and fry in a pan in butter and 
serve on toast. Treated thus the Marrow 
makes a delicious dish, W. 
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SPRING AND WINTER ONIONS. 


I po not advise beds for sowing Onions, it ig 
better to sow on the flat, leaving a fair working 
space between the rows. 
the sowing of Onions so early, but there need be 
no fear of losses if the ground is well prepared. 
Much depends on the nature of the soil and the 
earlier stages of preparation, as though one 
cannot have soil too firm when of a loose or 
sandy nature, in heavy, clay soil this is not 
advisable. The best crop of Onions I ever saw 
was grown on hard land not manured in any 
way previous to sowing, but unlimited su plies 
of food were given in a liquid state uring 
growth. My Onion ground this year is the early 
Celery quarters of last season, and the feeding 
for the Celery with deep working should make a 
good bed. I do not aim at very large roots. 
Land that has grown Celery is soon got into con- 
dition, but even here it is well to guard against 
maggot, one of the worst pests this vegetable 
has to contend with. In a previous article I 
noted the importance of preparing the ground 
for Brassicas, and it is equally important with 
Onions. Where there is the least fear of mag- 
got now is the 
time to take mea- 
sures to prevent it 
spreading. So far 
I have found no 
remedy equal to 
gas-lime. I admit 
it is a drastic one, 
but safe if ope 
properly. I prefer 
to rae the land 
weeks in advance, 
but if this has 
a overlooked, 
app as - lime 
finely brake up, 
but that has been 
exposed a_ short 


time. This dugin 
will give freedom 
for a season. 


Other aids are 
soot and wood- 
ashes spread on 
the surface  pre- 
vious to drawing 
the drills. In 
heavy clay land 
road - scrapings 
laid up in bulk 
for a time and 
spread in dry 
weather previous 
to drawing the 
drills are of great 
assistance in mak- 
ing the soil porous, 
and readily broken 
down. There are 
other aids, such as 
burnt garden re- 
fuse or old pot- 
ting soil. For 
Onions select ag 
: open position as 
possible and thoroughly break up the surface soil 
previous to sowing. For afew daysI useda long- 
toothed wooden rake for ground dug in the early 
autumn, and this done early in the day soon 
dries the soil. Light soil may be rolled after- 
wards ; in fact, I roll before drawing the drills 
and after sowing. Iam not much in favour of 
heavy dressings of manure, but rely more on 
surface feeding during growth. Avoid thick 
sowing, as thinning loosens the plants and 
checks growth. There is no gain in having the 
rows too close: 12 inches at least should be 
given, as this allows of hoeing between and 
feeding. Selecta dry day for sowing, Varieties 
of late years have increased so much that one 
cannot keep pace with them, and the grower 
must study the consumption and the season in 
which the bulbs are needed. For early winter 
use Newnham Park and Maincrop, whilst 
Excelsior, Record, Ailsa Craig and the Wroxton 
are all good; for late keeping Bedfordshire 
Champion and James’ Keeping, and for pickling 
or very early use the Queen is excellent. 
WINTER ONIONS sown last August soon need 
planting out should the weather continue mild, 
as I notice growth is earlier than usual and the 
plants have wintered very well. Iam aware it 
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is not always advisable to transplant if hard 
frost follows, but there is little gain in leaving 
too long, and if changeable weather should 
follow planting, cover between the rows with 
spent Mushroom manure, The plantsshould be 
set out in rows in richly manured land. Plant 
12 inches apart in the row and half that 
distance between the plants. In poor soils 
guano or fish manure will assist the plants, the 
manure being given in wet weather or hoed and 
raked in after spreading. A row or two of 
autumn sown plants may be left for salad if 
required, and the plants intended to mature 
should be made firm by treading, passing the 
hoe between the rows to check weeds whenever 
needed. Any bulbs growing out badly may be 
planted out thickly. These will give a supply 
of green material for cooking in advance of the 
winter varieties and prove useful should the 
supply be at all limited. R. 





Cucumbers in greenhouse ( Persever- 
ance).—As regards culture so much depends 





only allow a small portion of fruit to mature at 
once, as a large number weakens the plant, and 
at times entirely mars their future. 


Potato Duke of York.—There are two 
Potatoes under this name. The one to which 
I refer here is a very early variety. I find it one 
of the very best early Potatoes, a first-rate crop- 
per, and the tubers on an average are larger than 
those of any first early that I know. Somecare 
is required in wintering the planting tubers, as 
it is such a precocious variety that young shoots 
are formed long before those on the ordinary Ash- 
leaf kinds under the same conditions, so I give it 
the ceolest possible storage short of freezing. 
Those who care to try the variety will find it 
quite excellent eating.—J. 





COTTAGE GARDENS. 


Our illustration portrays a cottage garden 
filled with flowers, masses of a host of hardy 
perennials being in bloom. We like the little 
arch against the house, with the walk near 


and to keep in health during the winter. The 
best way to ensure a strong stock of the old 
Mrs. Pollock, and all other tricolors, is to put 
in a batch of cuttings early in the summer, 
grow them on in a greenhouse or frame, and 
thus getting them well established singly in 
3-inch pots by the autumn. On very hot days, 
when first put in, the cuttings may be afforded 
a little shade over the glass for two or three 
hours, but from the middle of August they 
should get the full benefit of all the sun and air 
possible. They will, thus treated, make strong, 
sturdy plants, possessing a store of vitality which 
will carry them well on through the winter. The 
best place to keep them is on a shelf or stage, 
near the glass, in a light, dry greenhouse, and 
during the dull months of the year they should 
only get enough water at the roots to keep the 
shoots and foliage from flagging. Until March 
they should be kept as cool as possible in 
reason, say from 45 degs. to 50degs. However, 





fire-heat 1s always essential during cold, damp 
days—to promote a circulation ot warm, dry 


— 


— 
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A cottage garden at Inglescombe, near Bath. 


upon the heat youcan keep up. If not more 
| than greenhouse temperature we would not sow 
, too early—say March or April. Sow in 3-inch 
pots, and such varieties as Telegraph or the 
Rochford Market are both reliable, and you may 
grow in pots or plant out. When pot-culture is 
followed 14-inch to 16-inch pots will suffice, or 
boxes will do, if of afairsize. Use a fibrous soil 
with a small portion of spent-manure and bone- 
meal, and not too much at first, as you will do 
better by adding new soil every three weeks to 
the surface-roots. A temperature of 65 degs. at 
/ night or not less than 60 degs. should be given, 
,and 10 degs. higher by day. Avoid cold 
} draughts. You will not be able to grow many 
greenhouse plants in this temperature. Ferns 
succeed, but it is too hot for other flowering 
subjects, and the Cucumbers must be kept 
) close. Cucumbers need shade, heat, and 
/moisture. A mixed greenhouse is not the best 
| place to get the best crop, but you may succeed 
/well—try one house for Cucumbers entirely in 
) summer. Stop the plants 18 inches from the soil, 
; and at second joints as growths are made, and 


| 





bowered over with Roses and other climbers 
upon the simple wooden supports. A garden 
of this kind is full of colour and fragrances. 





THE TRICOLOR-LEAVED PELARGO- 
NIUMS. 
Tus section of the Pelargonium family, though 
some years ago very popular, and then, in some 
cases, extremely well managed, does not now, 
generally speaking, secure the attention it is 
really worthy of. With the exception of the 
old Mrs. Pollock, the ‘‘ tricolors” are not of 
much use as bedding-plants—the uncertain and 
often wet weather of our average English sum- 
mer is quite unsuited to the plants in question, 
and, if planted out, they mostly have a dingy, 
unhappy look—quite different to their appear- 
ance when placed in a bright, airy greenhouse ; 
wherein, given proper treatment, the leaf- 
colouring is often surprisingly vivid and beauti- 
ful. They are not so robust and free in growth 
as the Zonal kinds, and are proportionately 
difficult, therefore, to obtain a good stock of, 








From a photograph by W. Rossiter. 


air—and so expel damp, which is ruinous to 
these Pelargoniums, in all cases destroying the 
beauty of the foliage, and sometimes the plant 
also. If thus treated, however, they should 
come through the winter well, and will soon in 
March commence to make a good growth, when 
they may with advantage have a rise in tem- 
perature of the air around them, and they will 
then soon become handsome plants. <A shift on 
into 5-inch or 6-inch pots will now be required, 
and the pots must be well drained and a good, 
rather extra sanded loamy compost is the best 
for the roots. They must have plenty of air 
at this time and be well attended to in the 
matter of watering, giving more root moisture 
as the weather becomes hotter. All blossoms 
should be kept picked off these Pelargoniums if 
the full beauty of their leafage is to be main- 
tained, and any dust which may collect on the 
foliage should be washed off as needed with 
light syringings of clean, soft water. The tri- 
color Pelargonium is a most useful and beau- 
tiful plant for table and room decoration if used 
with care, H. B. 
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TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


THE CISTUSES. 
Tue Cistuses, or rather the greater proportion 
of them, unfortunately itind’ on that uncertain 
line that divides hardy from tender plants. 
They are so tender that, when grown out-of- 
doors entirely, a winter comes sooner or later 
which clears most of them off. On the other 
hand, very few have the inclination, or at any 
rate the convenience, to grow them indoors, or 
even to house them during severe weather. The 
consequence is that the Cistuses have gone 
largely out of cultivation. In the early part of 
the century, however, they appear to have been 
widely grown and sought after. The interest 
in them and their allies was, at any rate, suffi- 
ciently general to admit of the publication of 
an elaborate and, no doubt, expensive volume 
devoted entirely to them. This was Robert 
Sweet’s ‘‘Cistinee.” The greater proportion 
of the Cistuses described were killed in the 
severe winter of 1837-8, and the family does not 
appear to have ever regained the important 
position it held in English gardens previous to 
that date. But in spite of all this the Cistuses 
are very delightful plants ; none of our dwarf 
shrubs are more beautiful during the time they 
flower. Although the individual blossoms last 


| position above the general level of the ground 
the outdoor cultivator has to rest content. Many 
of the Cistuses are very probably naturally 
short-lived plants, and for this reason and that 
of their sree aces to cold, a stock of young 
plants ought to be kept in pots. Propagation 
can be effected by seeds and by cuttings rooted 
in a cool frame towards the end of summer. 
They are impatient of disturbance at the root, 
and should be grown in pots until permanently 
planted out. here several kinds are grown 
together they are aioe hybridise. Indeed, an 
endless variety can be obtained by intercrossing. 


C. aLbpipus.—Under favourable conditions 








so short a time, there is a constant succession 


of them maintained during sunny weather, and | 


some of the species 
keep on flowering for 
a couple of months. 
Cistus is represen- 
ted in the warmer 
parts only of Europe, 
especially in the 
countries bordering 
the Mediterranean 
Sea, North Africa, 
and the Canary Is- 
lands. They are 
shrubs, and the tall- 
est of them grow 
from 5 feet to 7 feet 
high, ranging from 
that size downwards 
to dwarf spreading 
plants scarcely one 
foot high. They are 
very nearly allied to 
the Helianthemums, 
and, like them, have 
flowers resembling 
a wild Rose and last- 
ing but a single day. 
ith regard to 
their cultivation, the 
thing of greatest im- 
portance to bear in 
mind is love of sun- 


shine. They have no 
for any one kind of soil; it should be well 
drained and not be go rich as to induce a rank 


and succulent growth. When once established 
Cistuses never suffer from drought; indeed, 
hot or even parching conditions are what 
they most enjoy. Thus they are best suited 
for sunny, dry banks and such-like places. As 
has already been intimated, the gardener’s 
chief difficulty is in regard to temperature. One 
or two of them are of undoubted hardiness ; 
C, laurifolius, for instance, went through the 
first two months of 1895 (as trying a time as we 
have experienced in recent years) without the 
least injury, but the majority were killed out- 
right. The present winter has, so far, been 
perfect for them. But they can only be said to 
exist on sufferance, and to be absolutely safe 
need house or frame room in winter. In some 
gardens the tender sorts have been grown in 
pots and stood outside against a sunny wall 
during summer, but wintered indoors. " Speci- 
mens 4 feet to 5 feet high are thus obtained, 
which are objects of great beauty during their 
flowering season. Although I have not seen it 
tried, I believe the more tender sorts would 
succeed in a very cool or unheated greenhouse 
in a position where they got the maximum 
amount of air and sunshine. When grown out- 
side, a permanent winter covering of mats or 
like material is worse than useless. A better 
penescaen is a light covering of Bracken or 

ry leaves, which allows the air to circulate 
about them and does not foster damp. With 
this precaution and the selection of a dry, sunny 


Ourled-leaved Cistus (C. 
From a photograph by Mrs, Deane, Fairfields, Fareham. 


this species grows some 5 feet high, and is 
distinct chiefly because of the leaves, which are 
covered with a white pubescence. It is to this 
character that the specific name refers, and not 
to the flowers, which are of a bright lilac or 
rose, and each 24 inches to 3 inches across. 


C. CORBARIENSIS.—A natural hybrid between 
C. salvifolius and C. populifolius, and a native 
of the mountains of Southern France and Spain. 
It has heart-shaped leaves, slightly glutinous 
and pubescent beneath. The flower is 14 inches 
across, white with a yellow centre, and tinged 
with red at the points of the petals. Although 
killed in severe winters, it is one of the hardiest, 
and in summer flowers continuously over a 
period of two months, being each sunny day 
covered with a profusion of Prosesing: It is a 





crispus) on the lawn at Wallington Lodge, Fareham. 


articular preference| quick grower and forma large bushes. In 


gardens it is known also as C. cordifolius. 


C. crispus.—Like the preceding species, this 
is hardy except during the severest winters, 
and is undoubtedly a very charming shrub when 
seen at its best. It is compact and bushy, 2 
feet high, with saucer-sha flowers 24 inches 
across ; they are borne in a cyme and are dis- 
tinet because of the very short foot-stalks. It 
flowers freely during June and July, and even 
into August. A native of South Europe, and 
most abundant in Spain. 


C. cyprius.—To a great extent this resembles 





C. ladaniferus, but it may easily be distinguished 
during the flowering season by the blooms 
appearing several together in a sort of umbel, 
whilst in C. ladaniferus they are always solitary. 
It is also somewhat hardier. It is a large, 
bushy shrub with a flower 3 inches across, 
white, with a large purple spot towards the 
base of each petal. 


C. FLORENTINUS.—This plant is one of the 
dwarfer Rock Roses. It is a compact, twiggy, 
much-branched shrub, and the flowers are each 
2 inches across, white, with a tinge of rose at 
the tips and a yellow spot at the base of each 
petal. How freely it blossoms the engraving 
bears witness. It is a native of Spain and the 
south of France, and is possibly a natural 
hybrid between C. monspeliensis and some 
other species. 


CO. HinsuTus.—In gardens this species is often 
grown under the name albiflorus. Itis a native 





'Of Spain and other parts of south-west Europe. 


Its young branches and leaves are densel 

clothed with hairs, the leaves blunt and eac 

14 inches to 2 inches long. The flowers are 
white, upwards of 2 inches across, and profusely 
borne in cymes at the ends of the shoots. Of 
its hardiness, Sweet observes that it will bear 
all our winters except the very severe ones, 
when a covering will preserve it, but that even 
this is seldom needed. This is borne out by 
my experience ; it was one of the few that sur- 
vived the winter of 1894-95 without protection. 


C. LADANIFERUS (Gum Cistus).—This is one 
of the larger species and grows 4 feet to 5 feet 
high. The leaves have scarcely any stalks, 
and are flat, 4 inches to 5 inches long, sticky 
on the upper surface and woolly beneath. The 
flowers are always solitary, 3 inches or more 
across and white. It is a native of South 
France, Portugal, and Spain, and is very 
abundant on some of the mountains. The name 
would suggest the species to be the source of the 
aromatic resin or gum called labdanum ; in part 
it possibly is, but it is not the only or even the 
chiefsource. There are two varieties of it—viz., 
maculatus, which has a large crimson blotch at 
the base of the petal just above the yellow 
patch, and albiflorus, pure white, except for the 
yellow in the centre. 


C. LAURIFOLIUS.—This is undoubtedly the 
hardiest of all the Cistuses and the only one 
which, in many districts, has. withstood the 
winters of the last ten years in ordinary 
positions with no protection whatever. As a 
hardy evergreen of great beauty when in bloom 
it deserves much more extended cultivation than 
it obtains at present. It is of erect habit and 

rows 5 feet or 6 feet in height and as much in 
pated 2 The flowers are white, each 3 inches 
across, and produced in great abundance from 
June to August. The variety maculatus is a 
rare shrub of perhaps even greater beauty than 
the type, each petal having a large blotch of 
purple-crimson at the base. This species pro- 
duces seeds freely and regularly, and by their 
means the stock ought to be renewed every few 
years, as the old plants are apt to become leggy 
and worn out. i, is a native of the south of 
France, Spain, &c., and was introduced in 
1771. 

C, Lustranicus.—Most probably this Cistus is 
of hybrid origin, its parents being C. ladaniferus 
and C. monspeliensis, but of this nothing abso- 
lutely certainisknown. It is at any rate nearly 
allied to C. monspeliensis. It is a dwarf, 
compact, dense bush, with very dark green 
leaves and large white flowers, with a rich 
purple spot at the base of each petal. It 
resembles C. ladaniferus in flower, but is of 
dwarf habit ; altogether one of the prettiest in 
the genus. 

C. MONSPELIENSIS.—In gardens this is fre- 
quently grown as C. Clusi, a different species, 
probably not now in cultivation. It is hardier 
than many species, and when it has survived a 
winter or two grows into a large compact bush. 
The flowers are each I inch to 1} inches in 
diameter, white, with a yellow centre, and 
are produced ina sort of umbel at the end of 
each shoot, the weaker ones bearing three to five 
flowers, the stronger ones tento twenty. From 
June to August it is a delightful plant. 


C. purPpuREUS.—This is a Cistus of doubtful 
origin ; most probably it is a hybrid. It was 
introduced from the Levant. It grows 3 feet to 
4 feet high, is of bushy habit and the flowers are 
of a bright reddish-purple, with a large velvety- 
maroon blotch just above the yellow base of each 
petal. It succeeds well in Cornwall and like 
places, but requires protection further north in 
severe weather. 


C. saLvirotivs. This, the Sage-leaved Rock 
Rose, is widely spread over the South of Europe, 
and is especially plentiful near Biarritz. The 
branches when young are clothed with clusters 
of woolly hairs borne on little excrescences on 
the bark, which, when the hairs fall away, give 
it a certain roughness. Its leaves are more or 
less wrinkled like a Sage leaf, and hoary when 
young. The flowers are solitary, white, and 
about 1? inches across. 

At least as many more Cistuses might be 
added to the above, many of them equally 
beautiful, but those mentioned include all the 
hardiest, and they adequately represent the 
genus in all its diversities of size and mode 
growth, as well as most of the shades of colour 
seen in its blossoms. B. 
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HE STAKING OF TREES AND SHRUBS. | 


TweTHER staking trees and shrubs or wind- | 
aving is the worst evil is doubtful, but much | 
wm is done by staking, and it is costly and 
‘oublesome, especially so for those large trees 
iat are seen in pleasure grounds surrounded by 
kind of crinoline of galvanised wire. The evil 
staking arises largely from planting trees too 


be stayed by driving into the ground three | 
stout stakes at equal distances round the tree | 
nearly at the circumference’ of the branches, | 
and tying a branch to each of the stakes. 

The picturesque grouping of trees and shrubs 
will be a gain in the avoidance of the 
trouble and danger of staking. For example, 
the pinetum, as seen in wany country seats, 
is a scheme in which trees are isolated and 





igas “‘specimens.” To plant these is tempting 


AES aL.Shh 
Cistus formosus. 


) many, but generally we get a much better 
sult from small trees that want no staking ; 
hat planting ornamental trees of considerable 
ze i8 so common that staking is frequently 
jone, and very often the trees are injured by 
bhe stakes, not only at the root, but also much 
i the stem, which sometimes leads to canker. 
bt is known that canker (as in the Larch) 
aters the trees more readily where the wounds 
re ready to receive the spores, and we often 
xe fruit-trees badly cankered through staking. 
| The wire-roping business for trees is a nuisance, 
is the ropes cut in if neglected in the least, and 
‘ae tree often snaps there, and when the ropes 
ire finally removed the trees often go down in 
Hales. 

| The best cure for the waste and dangers of 
taking is to plant small trees, but often where 
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Cistus monspeliensis. (See page 716.) 


his is not done for any reason (and sometimes 
here may be good ones, as say in planting 
igorous-growing Poplars to shut out things we 
9 not care to see) we may do good by cutting 
a the side shoots close tothe stem. This leaves 
he tree with little for the wind to act upon, 
ind we escape the need of staking without injury 
9 the tree. Transplanting trees involves so 
auch injury to the roots that somewhat reduc- 
ag the tops does good in all ways. 
| At Kew, when a large tree is transplanted, it 
1} guyed up with three lengths of soft cord 
};ommonly called ‘“ gaskin”’) if it appears likely 
i become loose. This is better than a stake, 
heaper, and less likely to injure the stem by 
Hbrasion. A tree with Peenated low enough can 





‘dotted so as to encourage them as “‘speci- 





(See page 716.) 


mens,” which is the wrong way and the 
ugly way. In nature these trees are almost 
always massed and grouped in close ways, so that 
they shelter each other, and if in planting them 
we plant as a wood, closely, thinning them very 
carefully, we find them make trees and give 
better effects than in the common way they are 
generally placed, as the trees protect and com- | 
fort each other, and shade the ground. I have 
planted woods which are true pinetums in | 


expanding in the warm sunshine. In a quiet 
nook in the rock garden where shade and a 
uniform condition of moisture prevail this is 
always more or less content. In a mixture of 
peat, loam, and leaf-soil it is generally best 
suited, and when in flower one of the most 
delightful of early spring plants. 


Colchicum montanum.—This is a pretty 
bulbous plant, 4 inches or 6 inches high. The 
outline of the segments of the perianth strongly 
resembles a small half-expanded. Tulip rather 
than the more erect, linear and pointed seg- 
ments that some illustrations of the plant 
portray. It is a pretty plant, the white form 


| particularly so, and would make a capital 
| subject for the rock garden. 





HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


WINTER ROOM PLANTS. 


PuRcHASERS of these, whether in or out of 
flower, in the winter, and especially at Christ- 
mas, invariably soon regret their outlay, 
because the plants so soon suffer in the low 


| temperature of a room. At Christmas Arums, 
‘late Chrysanthemums, Roman Hyacinths, 


Genistas, Begonias, Heaths, and other plants 
pushed into bloom in heat, are sent to the 
market and into shops, where for a day or two 
they suffer little. But when purchased and 
taken into cool rooms, although kept near the 
light, yet the flowers soon fall, and the plants 
are miserably disappointing. Foliage plants, 


|including Ferns, often suffer materially also, 


but in a lésser degree. Yet how much better 
would all these plants do in their changed con- 
ditions did the growers place them in a cooler 
house for a week or so before sending them out 
for sale, as in such case they would have been 
somewhat acclimatised to their surroundings. 
Plant-houses in which practical forcing takes 
place are usually kept at a high temperature— 
say, from 60 degs. to 70 degs. of warmth. An 
ordinary room is probably, from 20 degs. to 
25 degs. cooler, and that of course means a great 
change. Market growers would probably say 
that it would not pay them to partially harden 
greenhouse plants before offering them for sale, 
and, of course, they are never so attractive as 





this way, and which have stood the most violent 
gales without giving way, and which were never | 
staked, no more than they are on 
their wild mountain homes. But in 
this case, as with sailors, you must 
begin young. R. 


Shrubs for exposed beds 
(Thankful).—The following are good 
evergreen flowering shrubs : Berberis 
Darwini, B. (Mahonia) Aquifolium, 
Escallonia Philippiana, E. macrantha, 
Choisya ternata, Daphne Mezereum, 
Pittosporum Tobira, Skimmia frag- 
rans, and Veronica Traversi. The 
Aucuba and Euonymus are handsome 
evergreen shrubs, the former especi- 
ally so when well set with scarlet 
berries. Of deciduous flowering shrubs 
there is a wide selection, amongst 
which may be mentioned Lilacs, 
Syringas (Philadelphus), the flowering 
Currants, Guelder Roses, especially 
Viburnum plicatum, the Daisy-bush 
(Olearia Haasti), Double Deutzia (D. 
crenata fi-pl.), the White Rose of 
Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus totus 
albus), Weigelas in variety, the Snow- 
drop-tree (Halesia), and the Venetian 
Sumach or Smoke-bush (Rhus Co- 
tinus). Good groups of the Yuccas 
also have a fine effect, even when not 
in flower, such varieties as Y. gloriosa 
and Y. pendula being especially deco- 
rative. There are many fine shrubby 
Spirzas that might be utilised, such as 
S. arizfolia, S. bella, S. Fortunei, 
§. grandiflora or Exochorda grandiflora, 8. con- 
fusa, S. Douglasi, S. flagelliformis, 8. Lind- 
leyana, S. Nobleana, 8. Thunbergi, as well as 
the double 8. prunifolia fl.-pl. and S. Reeves- 
iana, while S. Bumalda, and _ especially its 
variety Anthony Waterer, are of great merit. 





they are when taken from heated houses. Then 





Cistus florentinus. (See page 716.) 


many persons purchase plants for purely tem- 
porary purposes. Still, the majority of pur- 
chasers do like their plants to endure. When 
they find after but a few days’ exposure to 
cooler temperature in rooms how soon the 
flowers fall and the plants collapse, then they 
are greatly disappointed, and refuse to purchase 





Anemone blanda taurica.—The richly- 
coloured flowers of this are again with us, daily 





again, the trade suffering because of this 
deception. A. D. 
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ISOLOMA CONCINNA. 


Tuis is a little stove plant rarely seen now, and 
yet few plants are prettier when well cultivated. 


The plant is of tufted growth, and barely 


2 inches high—a fine specimen would go into a 
fusee-box; and the delicate, Gloxinia-like 
flowers are of a soft lilac colour, shading into 


Isoloma (Stenogastra) concinna. 


white, the throat of its tiny blossoms being 
spotted or dotted in a really pretty way. It is 
a choice little gem for associating with the rarer 
kinds of Goodyeras or for pan culture beneath a 
glass shade or bell-glass, provided air is freely 
admitted. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


DECORATIVE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


THOSE requiring a quantity of cut-flowers for 
arranging in vases, etc,, should use the decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums. Cuttings can be in- 
serted from November to March in equal parts 
of light loam, leaf-mould, and sand, strong, 
sturdy cuttings taken some distance from the 
stem being preferable to stem-cuttings. When 
room can be obtained they should be inserted 
singly in thumb-pots, and placed in a frame on 
ashes in a cool-house. Everything, however, 
will naturally depend upon circumstances. For 
some years I have struck them on a shelf near 
the glass in an intermediate-house. A number 
of cuttings are inserted round the ed ge in each 
pot, space being left between the cuttings so 
that they are not crowded. Whenever they 
are rooted they are shifted to a shelf near the 
glass in a house where frost is exeluded. Those 
inserted before the first week of January will 
be ready for potting by the middle of February, 
but as notes are always appearing in GARDENING 
in relation to potting, etc., nothing more need 
be said on this subject at present. The under- 
mentioned, with a little forethought in regard 
to pinching and housing, will bloom from end 
of October to end of January, and will be found 
sufficiently diverse both in form and colour: 
Ryecroft Glory, rich yellow, best of its colour ; 
Sceur Melanie, pure white, very free; Mons. 
Wm. Holmes, dark crimson, golden reverse, a 
standard variety ; Miss Watson, bright clear 
yellow. This is best when cut before the flower 
is fully open. When left till then, the petals 
get flabby and the flower stalk weak. Mme. 
de Sevin, rosy-purple, drooping flower, very 
pretty ; Emily Silsbury; milky-white, a good 
variety, though the flower stalks are rather 
weak, which is a pity, as the flower is of ood 
colour and the plant dwarf; Source ’Or, 
orange, gold shaded, a colour very much in 
request ; Rosinante, blush rose; Nellie Rain- 
ford, buff, sport from Rosinante; both give 
fine sprays. John Shrimpton, crimson-scarlet, 
dwarf, sturdy habit, an excellent variety ; 
W. H. Lincoln, fine dwarf habit; Niveum, 
white, centre petals incurving, outer ones 
reflexed, good late variety; Julia Lagravére, 
dark velvety-crimson, fine for late work, 
Fire, Stiriiny, N.B. 


Outdoor Chrysanthemums for mar- 
et (Ignorant ».—Outdoor Chrysanthemums 
pay tor market growing, if the weather in early 
October is not severe. Much depends upon the 
selection of varieties and novelty in form and 
colour, as better prices in this way are more 
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often realised. Warieties of striking colours 
should be grown in preference to those of a dull 
hue, such as lilac and blush-white, the colours 
finding most favour being yellow, white, orange, 
bronze, and crimson. Donot disbud the plants 
severely, as by so doing much of their beauty 
and usefulness is lost. Remove a few buds 
where very crowded. Those likely to suit you 
are of the Japanese type. Gloire de Mezin, 
chestnut-red, October-flowering; Ivy Stark, 
ale orange-yellow, September; Mrs. A. J. 
Parker salmon-pink, October ; Mrs. Hawkins, 
rich golden - yellow, September; Mytchett 
White, pure white, September ; M. Packmann, 
chestnut-red, October ; Notaire Groz, mauve- 
pink, very free, October ; Louis Lemaire, rosy- 
bronze, August and September ; Klondike, rich 
yellow, September ; Ryecroft Glory, orange- 
yellow, October ; Vice-President Hardy, orange- 
crimson, yellow reverse, October; Nellie 
Brown, reddish-orange, sport from Ryecroft 
Glory, October ; Mme. la Comtenas Foucher de 
Cariel, orange, October; Ambroise Thomas, 
reddish-bronze, September to October ; Bouquet 
de Feu, bronzy terra-cotta, October ; and Miss 
Manser, white, tinted primrose centre, Septem- 
ber, new. You will find the foregoing profitable, 
and if you can find a market for the flowers they 
should prove remunerative. For your small 
heated greenhouse grow sufficient to fill it with 
very late sorts in pots. House the plants in 
mid-October and keep them cool until the 
flowers begin to show colour. Select L. Can- 
ning, white; Tuxedo, bronze; Golden Gem, 
bronze-crimson ; Princess Blanche, creamy- 
white ; Golden Dart, rich yellow; and Janette 
Sheahan, lovely canary-yellow; and these 
should obtain good prices until Christmas. 


Chrysanthemums — six sorts for 
open border culture for suburban 
garden (Hnquirer).—You cannot do better 
than select the following varieties. You ask 
for those about 5 feet in height, but few of them 
are so tall, the majority being about 3 feet to 
3 feet 6 inches high: Mme. Marie Masse, lilac- 
mauve; Lady Fitzwygram, white; and G. 
Wermig, rich yellow ; each free flowering, and 
in beauty during September. For October 
blooming grow Mme. La Comtesse Foucher de 
Cariel, orange, very free; Vice-President Hardy, 
orange-red ; and Notaire Groz, mauve-pink. 
Each of the above-mentioned sorts are specially 
adapted for the border, and are never seen to 
greater advantage than when flowered without 
disbudding. 


Chrysanthemums — six sorts to 
bloom from October to December 
(Enquirer).—You ask for six different Chrys- 
anthemums for pot culture to bloom from the 
end of October to end of December, and also 
state that they must stand rough-and-ready 
treatment. Unfortunately you do not mention 
the colour or colours you require. We assume 
you want them for cut flowers, and therefore 
note accordingly. Lady Selborne, white, late 
October; William Holmes, crimson, golden 
reverse, same season; Source d’Or, old gold, 
mid - November; Yellow Source d’Or, rich 
yellow, mid-November ; Tuxedo, light bronze, 
and L. Canning, white, the two last-mentioned 
coming into blossom in December. 


Chrysanthemums — when to cut 
down, etc. (Dowbt/ul)—Cut down each of the 
plants as the flowers decay, and by this means 
concentrate the energies of the roots on the 
production of sturdy cuttings at the base. 
These may in turn be detatched and inserted in 
suitable compost, and the different kinds per- 
petuated. You alsoask why your flowers fail to 
mature, explaining that they come hollow, and 
that the petals close in. It is difficult to deter- 
mine this without having a specimen before us, 
but we think the glass-house in which the plants 
are standing is too cold and damp, also ill ven- 
tilated. Possibly you may have crippled the 
roots by an overdose of liquid-manure. 


Chrysanthemums—how to obtain 
seed on plants in England (G. Brown),— 
Some varieties produce seed more readily than 
others. To procure seed of the Chrysanthemum 
in England is not easy, as the plants require 
constant attention to ward off insect pests and 
other troubles, such as damping and mildew. 
You say you have tried to fertilise the bloom 
with a camel-hair brush, but you do not say 
whether you have been successful. It is useless 





to attempt to fertilise a ower unless the stign| 
is in a condition to receive the pollen grain| 
and the latter can only be obtained durir 
periods of bright sunshine, and also when th} 
atmosphere of the greenhouse is dry. Th 
point of the camel-hair brush should conye 
the pollen to the pistils of the bloom, an| 
that failure may not be recorded this operatio| 
should constantly be repeated on separate day)| 
It is at this time that great care has to | 
shown, or the seed will not ripen, and the evi! 
already alluded to may result in failure. On| 
leading authority states that for a period of ¢ 
least six weeks war against these evils mu 
be waged incessantly. The flower whic! 
has been fertilised should be tied near to th 
hot-water pipes to prevent damping settin 
in; also at the same time dust with Tobaca| 
powder at the base of the petals. It is in| 
portant to cg abe occasionally to keep greer| 
fly in check. about six weeks the flowe 
head should be cut off, and placed in a meti| 
plate on the hot-water pipes. Each day th, 
head should be turned over, and in the course ¢ 
time the seeds should fall out, and then, as 
final operation, they may be cleaned. i 


Iris Bakeriana.—This lovely dwai 
species is now among the early gems in flowe 
under glass. It is lovely in colour, delightft 
in its fragrance, and surpassingly beautiful eve 
amid the wonderful and varied class to whic| 
it belongs. Rather dwarfer than the well-know | 
I. reticulata, it is still a delightful flower. Ver | 
striking is the intense violet shade of the margi 
of the fall, and equally so the central patch o 
creamy-white or yellow with its innumerabl 
spots within the colour just named. It is quit 
hardy, and is usually among the first to flower, 


PENTAS CARNEA. 


Tus pretty evergreen stove plant has neve 
become so popular as it deserves to be, thoug] 
it has been over forty years in cultivation 
When grown as it should be it is remarkabl: 
handsome, robust, and very free. The flowers 
produced in terminal clusters, are a delicate sof 
pink, when first expanded, but gradually 
deepen on exposure. In the variety Kermesina 
which is the finest, the flowers are of a uniforn 
deep rose-pink, very bright and pleasing. Thi 
plant itself is such a rapid grower that it wil 
form a good-sized bush in one season from ¢ 
cutting, and if kept under favourable condition 
will continue to flower throughout the greater 
part of the year. To grow it well it requires 
rich soil, ample pot-room, and abundant water. 
ings, with an occasional dose of manure-watel 
when in active growth. It may be grown ina 
moderately warm greenhouse, but as it is a| 
native of Western Tropical Africa it is most at 
home in the high temperature and moisture: 
laden atmosphere of the stove; though, of 


Pentas carnea. 


course, like similar subjects it will take no harm 
while in flower in summer in a house havi | 
lower temperature. It is easily propagated by _ 
means of cuttings, which, if taken off the 
extremities of the young shoots as soon as they | 
have become firm, will strike root in a week or 
so if inserted in sand under a bell-glass in heat. 
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BOOKS. 


“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 


Surety such a charming and fanciful book as 
‘‘Blizabeth and her German Garden” ought 
not to pass amongst us without some notice 
being taken of it in Garpeninc. There is 
something very pathetic in reading about one 
who loved flowers so truly and passionately, 
and who had so much right instinct for making 
and planning a beautiful garden, being so 
cramped and limited by ignorance and uncon- 
genial surroundings. ‘‘There is no one,” she 
says, “within 20 miles who really cares for 
their garden, or has discovered the treasures of 
happiness that are buried in it, and are to be 
found if sought for diligently, and if needs be 
with tears.” Have we not all suffered acutely 
from disappointment and despair at the 
realisation of the dreams we had made for 
glorious schemes of colour, magnificent long 
borders of herbaceous plants that would fill us 
with delight all through the summer months— 
banks, on which Lilies at all times of year would 
grow in a delicious tangle; turf-walks, with 
trellis arches from which golden Pears or deli- 
cate Tea Roses would fall in graceful festoons ; 
beds of Cyclamen that should fill up shady 
corners; untidy orchards, that might be a 
parterre of Narcissus and Snowdrops? But, 
somehow, like Elizabeth, we feel so helpless and 
impatient. So much depends on outside cir- 
cumstances: soil, air, exposure. One cannot 
help sympathising greatly with her constant 
disappointment at the tame results of her ambi- 
tious dreams. ‘‘ Humility and the most patient 
perseverance seem almost as necessary in gar- 
dening as rain and sunshine, and every failure 
must be used as a stepping-stone to something 
better.” It is delightful to be allowed to share 
in Elizabeth’s simple and fresh joy at the first 
burst of Lilac, when, after waiting through the 
long, snow-bound winter, the sudden warmth 
of May sunshine brings forth the flowers. 

‘“‘There has been rain in the night, and the 
whole garden seems to be singing—not the un- 
tiring birds only, but the vigorous plants, the 
happy Grass and trees, the Lilac-bushes—Oh ! 
these Lilac-bushes! They are all out to-day, 
and the garden is drenched with scent. Ihave 
brought in armfuls, the picking is such a de- 
light, and every pot and bowl and tub in the 
house is filled with purple glory.” 

Her Roses are her chief joy. Each flower has 
a special existence for her. She speaks of Vis- 
countess Folkestone and Laurette Messimy as 
being the most beautiful—‘‘ the latter being 
qe the loveliest things in the garden, each 
ower an exquisite loose cluster of coral-pink 
petals, paling at the base to a yellow-white.” 
On November 10th, with 10 degrees of frost, 
she speaks of Bouquet d’Or as a mass of buds 
-—and she begins ‘‘ to think that the tenderness 
of Tea-Roses is much exaggerated.” The 
greenhouse is only used asa refuge. Even in 
that bitter climate she says—‘‘I don’t love 
things that will only bear the garden for three 
or four months in the year and require coaxing 
and petting for the rest of it. Give me a gar- 
den full of strong, healthy creatures, able to 
stand roughness and cold without dismally 
giving in and dying.” She speaks of Pansies 
beneath the Roses—each bud having a sepa- 
rate colour —‘‘ white ones beneath Laurette 
Messimy, yellow ones with Safrano, and a new 
red sort in the big centre bed of red Roses.” 
‘«The long borders are stocked with Larkspurs, 
annual and perennial, Columbines, Giant Pop- 
pies, Pinks, Madonna Lilies, Wallflowers, 
Hollyhocks, perennial Phloxes, Ponies, Laven- 
der, Starworts, Cornflowers, Lychnis chalce- 
donica, and bulbs packed in wherever bulbs 
could go.” ‘‘I possess one moist, peaty bit of 
ground, and that is to be planted with Silver 
Birches, and to be carpeted between the Birches 
with flaming Azaleas. All the rest of my soil 
is sandy—the soil for Pines and Acacias, but 
not the soil for Roses; yet see what love will 
do—there are more Roses in my garden than 
any other flower.” But in order to enjoy the 
charm and delight of Elizabeth’s German Gar- 
den we must read the brightly written pages of 
her diary,and ‘‘sincerely trust that the benedic- 
tion that is always awaiting us in our gardens” 
may by degrees be more deserved, and that we 


may grow “‘in grace and patience and cheerful- 
ness, just like the happy flowers we so much 
love.” 


Jan. 2, 1899. M.,.C..D. 


DAFFODILS FOR POT CULTURE. 


I THINK it must be admitted that very little use 
is made of the Daffodils as compared with other 
groups of spring flowers, as, for example, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, and such like, bulbs which un- 
doubtedly make a rich and effective display in 
the conservatory or greenhouse. To my mind, 
both these bulbs lack in a great measure the 
general elegance and beauty which characterise 
many Daffodils. As cut flowers, from a com- 
mercial point of view, these Daffodils hold a 
good position, or at least many of them, but as 
pot plants they have yet to become popular. It 
would, I think, materially assist to this end if 
the leading growers of these flowers were to 
make spesial efforts in this direction, and so let 
the public see that Daffodils arespecially adapted 
for pot culture. True it is we have them in 
endless numbers as cut-flowers in the spring 
months, and a few occasionally in pots here and 
there, but nothing approaching a representa- 
tive display. By reason of the present mode 
of arranging cut-flowers of these things for exhi- 
bition, much, if not all, of their natural grace 





White Hoop Petticoat Daffodil. 


and beauty is lost. There is such a number of 
forms and colours that one wonders why they 
are not in more general use even if only for the 
sake of variety. And then, again, the majority 
are so readily grown in English gardens that 
by exercising aie eare when flowering is com- 
pleted, and planting them out in good ground, 
one may soon be possessed of a nice stock for 
future use. Some kinds, indeed many, are 
suited to forcing earlier in the year, but I am 
not at the present moment referring to this so 
much ag to endeavour to secure a more general 
use for these Daffodils as pot-plants, blooming it 
may be a few weeks in advance of those in the 
open ground, and thereby prolonging the flower- 
ing season. Nor is this all, for it is impossible 
to over-estimate the superiority of those flowers 
which are grown under glass to that of those 
expanding or partially so in the open ground. 
Dwellers near large towns know well enough 
that every shower of rain brings with it its 
quota of smut and soot, and this once upon the 
flowers robs them of much of their purity and 
defies all attempts to cleanse them afterwards. 
But grown under glass, even in a cold-house, all 
their purity may be preserved, and the flowers 
may be inspected at will and seen to the best 
possible advantage. In this way many amateurs 
with cold-houses could not possibly have them 
better occupied in the early months of the year. 


By flowering them, too, very near to their 
natural season, there would be no great strain 
upon the bulbs, which may be left to bloom 
another year in the same pots, or shifted into 
larger ones as the case demands. 
ew kinds can display themselves to greater 
advantage when given this cool treatment under 
glass than that noble bicolor Empress. In 
the open ground it is, of course, a grand flower 
too, but the protection I have named brings out 
all its purity and gives it a refinement that can 
never be seen in the open ground. The flowers, 
too, are very lasting, even when full expanded, 
particularly so if overhead watering be carefully 
avoided, The variety Horsfieldi is also beautiful, 
not so bold generally, but somewhat earlier, 
while a later variety may be found in Grandee. 
Three bulbs of either of these would be sufficient 
for an 8-inch pot, shifting into a larger size as 
necessary. The variety princeps is useful 
when grown in this way, and though its 
segments are somewhat thin and flimsy, it 
possesses a grace of its own, and indeed 
is preferred by some for this very reason. It 
isby no meansaformal flower. Thereis one group 
to which I wish particularly to direct atten- 
tion, and which for some reason or other is by 
no means popular for cutting. This is the 
Leedsi group, probably the most chaste of all, 
and singularly beautiful when grown in pots for 
home decoration. When fully expanded, the 
flowers, unfortunately, do not travel well, and 
this may to some extent account for their 
not selling in the market. This fact need 
not exclude them from being grown as pot plants 
for home decoration. Very beautiful are the 
starry blossoms of the type and sufficiently pure 
that I have repeatedly used flowers of this in 
memorial wreaths or the like. This kind should 
be planted more thickly together, say six bulbs 
for a 7-inch pot. The variety Stella is a light 
graceful flower, and there are endless others 
among the single incomparabilis section 
equally well suited, and all more or 
less beautiful. Among the go!den trumpet 
kinds, Golden Spur and maximus are 
excellent. Sir Watkin and Emperor are both 
first-rate kinds and very telling, possessing 
excellent constitutions and multiplying freely, 
points that must not be overlooked. But apart 
from all these there are the kinds usually forced 
in quantity, such as ornatus, obvallaris, and 
others, and, of course, equally well adapted to 
the purpose here indicated. Iam not much in 
favour of the double kinds for pot work, for 
they must be staked, and in the case of the 
remainder I find it best to plant them as deeply 
as possible in the pots, as this gives better sup- 
rt for the leaves and stems than when the 
Dalbs are only just buried. The variety ornatus 
is very liable to fall about if only just covered 
with soil, but if buried 3 inches deep in 8-inch 
pots they stand much more firmly and a very 
slight support is sufficient. It is the best of 
this section, and being cheap may be grown in 
large quantities. Quite a small bulb of this 
variety produces a good flower, and a dozen 
flowering roots may readily be accommodated 
in an 8-inch pot. Such lovely kinds as Mono- 
phyllus (see illustration) are also suitable for 
pots. EH. 





ORCHIDS. 


Treatment of Cypripedium Law- 
renceanum (H. D. Stratton).—Your plant 
may be divided at once if the growths are too 
close together. If the plant is well rooted do 
not turn it out of the pot in the ordinary way, 
but gently break around the rim of the pot, 
taking away piece by piece of the crock, and so 
on down to the base of the drainage. The 
whole of the soil should then be carefully picked 
out and the roots completely disentangled. In 
this way the plant may be divided with little or 
no injury to the roots. Pots are preferable to 
either pans or baskets, the drainage of which 
should be quite free. It should consist of clean 
broken crocks, with which the pots should be 
filled to one half of their depth. Over the 
drainage place a thin layer of Sphagnum Moss, 
and place each plant in the centre of the pot, 
using as a compost good fibrous peat and Sphag- 
num Moss in about equal proportions, and a 
handful of moderate-sized crocks or broken 
charooal intermixed with the soil will be an 
advantage, as it will assist the water to pass 
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move them from the plants as soon as the little 
masses Of froth are noticed. This is easily done 
by means of a small, stiffish brush, which 
should be dipped into a small basin or cup of 
water to cleanse it. The Froghoppers are very 
difficult to catch in their mature state, and the 
eggs are very difficult to find. You cannot do 
better than keep picking off the affected shoots 
of your Carnations. The parent flies are not 
quite so big as the common house-fly. They lay 
their eggs in the top of the shoots, from which 
ina short time the maggots are hatched. If 
any means could be devised to prevent the flies 
from laying their eggs on the plants you would 
have no more trouble, but I am afraid if the 
young shoots were dressed with any insecticide 
that would keep the flies away, but they would 
be injured by it, and the remedy would be worse 
than the disease.—G. S. S, 


Diseased Cineraria-leaves (4. @. 
Fraser).—The leaves of your Cinerarias are 
infested by the grubs of the Marguerite Daisy- 
fly (Phytomyza affinis), which plant, as 
well as those of the Chrysanthemum, it also 
attacks. The parent fly lays its eggs on the 
leaves, and from them are hatched little greenish- 
white grubs, which make their way between the 
skins of the leaves, and feed on the inner sub- 
stance. When full grown they become chrysa- 
lides, the point of the nose of the chrysalis just 
protruding through the skin of the leaf, so that 
when the fly emerges it does so into the open 
air. The chrysalides are of a brownish colour, 
and the leaves are probably infested when young, 
as they would then be more tender, but the 
injury caused by the grub at first is so slight 
that it is not noticeable. The best way of destroy- 
ing this insect is by holding the leaves up to the 
light and pinching them at the point where the 
insects are, or by running a needle through 
them.—G. §. S. 


Grub for name (Regular Subscriber).—The 
grub you sent is a specimen of the *‘ carnivorous 
slug” (Testacella haliotidea). It is supposed, 
and I believe correctly, that this slug is entirely 
carnivorous, and that it feeds mainly, if not 
wholly, on earthworms. If you examine a 
specimen you will find that it carries a small 
brown, flattened, somewhat ear-shaped shell 
near the point of its tail. This slug has the 
power of elongating itself to such an extent that 
it is able to creep into the burrows of worms. 
These are interesting creatures, and they cer- 
tainly do no harm, even if they do not do any 
appreciable amount of good.—G. S. S. 


Fungus on tree bark (Zland).—The 
fungus on the piece of bark that you sent is one 
that is very common on trees and shrubs, and 
is known by the name of Nectria cinnabarina. 
It is very nearly allied to the fungus that causes 
canker in Apple and other trees, and differs from 
many other fungi in one respect, that it is unable 
to make ics way through the bark, but has to 
find an entrance through some wound. It then 
easily penetrates the tissues of the wood, and 
kills that part of the plant itinfests. The little 
red knobs or buttons are the parts of the fungus 
that contain the spores. The best way of de- 
stroying this pest is to cut off and burn all the 
branches and twigs that are infested, and to 
apply tar or grafting wax to any wound as soon 
as it is noticed. These little red spots may 


freely through it, and prevent stagaation. Pot 
each plant with moderate firmness, keeping the 
base of the plant just on a level with the rim of 
the pot. Do not give much water until the 
roots are seen pushing through the soil, when a 
liberal quantity must be afforded. The consti- 
tution of this Cypripedium is excellent, and 
when well suited as regards temperature, etc., 
it will grow vigorously. But too often it and 
many other strong-growing Cypripedium; are 
greatly injured by being kept pot-bound. There- 
fore, if you wish for good plants that will bloom 
freely, you must be generous both as regards 
space for root development and water, especially 
when the plants are in full growth. C. Law- 
renceanum is a native of Borneo, therefore a 
warm, moist, stove-like temperature is best suited 
for its requirements. The growths after flower- 
ing should not be disturbed, as very frequently, 
under good cultivation, they send out back 
breaks, which quickly increase the size and 
value of the plants. What you describe as 
pieces of stick are probably young roots making 
their way into the compost. Such plants as 
Cypripedium macranthum, C. Calceolus, ©. 
spectabile, Goodyeras, Satyriums, etc., would 
do well in a cold-frame, and during the winter 
months those plants that are dormant should be 
covered with leaves, so as to protect them from 
the frost. Any that are making growth may 
be placed in the warm greenhouse until they 
bloom. In summer select a cool, shady position 
for the frame, and with careful attention as 
regards watering, etc., these plants should grow 
very well. 


Oncidium ornithorhynchum (L. C.). 
—This is the name of the Orchid sent. It isa 
native of southern Mexico and Guatemala, and 
always grows at a considerable elevation, con- 
sequently the intermediate-house is the proper 
place for it, and as the leaves of this species are 
liable to become spotted, it is advisable to 
choose a rather dry, airy position. From the 
time the plant commences to grow, and until 
the new growths are fully made, it will require 
plenty of root moisture, but while at rest it 
should be kept rather on the dry side, but, of 
course, not so dry as to cause the bulbs or leaves 
to shrivel. At all times keep the plant well 
shaded from the sun, as the leaves are liable to 
turn yellow and fall off if unduly exposed. The 
proper time to repot this Oncidium is when the 
new growths appear. Avoid over-potting, as 
the plant prefers only a very thin layer of com- 
post torootin. The pots should be quite three- 
fourths filled with drainage material, the soil 
consisting of equal-parts of peat and S phagnum 
Moss, intermixing with it a moderate quantity 
of broken crocks and a little coarse silver-sand. 
After root disturbance, and until the plant be- 
comes re-established, very little root moisture is 
needed. Woodlice are extremely fond of the 
tips of the young roots, and these, if there are 
any about, may ba easily trapped by laying 
pieces of Potato on the compost, examining 
them both night and morning.—W.,, B. 
































































Dendrobium Wardianum and D. ochrea- 
tum.—We have received flowers of these from Mr. James 
Weedon, The Gardens, Harrow Weald Park, Stanmore. 
The plant of D. ochreatum commenced growth in August 
in a Tomato-house, and was afterwards placed in a stove, 
being given water occasionally. Two small bulbs bear 
respectively eleven and thirteen flowers. 


—_—_—OOO often be noticed on dead Pea-sticks and faggots. 

They should be destroyed at once so as to pre- 

GARDHN PHSTS AND FRIHINDS. | venti the spores that they contain from being, 
aS when ripe, blown about by the wind.—G. S. S. 


An insecticide wash (Berkshireman). 
—A simpler wash than the one you propose is 
recommended by the American authorities, and 
is used as follows: To some soft-soap add a 
strong solution of washing soda to make a thick 
paint. This, if applied to the stems of the 
trees on a fine warm morning, will dry in a few 
hours, and will not: easily be washed off by the 
rain. Two petroleum products—one German, 
known as ‘‘ Raupenleim,” the other American, 
known as ‘ Dendrolene”—are both recom. 
mended for this purpose, but I am not sure 
that they can be obtained in England. If you 
wish to use the mixture you suggested, I should 
make the soft-soap and paraffin into an emul- 
sion, by dissolving 1 quart of the soap in 3 
quarts of boiling water, and before it has had 
time to cool add 1 pint of the oil. Churn the 
mixture with a syringe for 10 minutes, and add 
5 gallons of the whitewash and size.—G. S. §. 


Fungus (W. Brown).—The fungus you 
sent is one of the “ earth stars ” (Geaster multi- 
fidus) probably. These fungi are nearly allied 
to the puffballs, and are by no means rare; at 
the same time they are not very often seen. 
This is, no doubt, partly due to their incon- 
spicuous colouring. Their appearance is very 
singular. At first they are ball shaped, then 
the outer covering splits into several segments 
and turns back, giving the star-like shape, with 
the little puffball in the centre.—G. 8. 8. 


Grubs in greenhouse (Doubtful).—The 
so-called grubs that you found in your green- 
house have nothing to do with *‘ froth-flies,” as 
they are the chrysalides of the small white 
Butterfly (Pieris rapi), the caterpillars of which 
always choose some sheltered place in which to 
become chrysalides. As regards destroying 
*‘froth-flies,” the most effectual way is to re- 
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WINTER’S FLOWERS. 
We heartily thank our readers for having 
sent us so many beautiful flowers during 
the autumn and early winter, but owing to 


their dearth at this time we think it would 


be better to discontinue our flower corres- | 


pondence for the present. 
renew the prizes in spring. 


We hope to 





RULHS FOR CORRHSPONDHNTS. 


Questions,—Querics and answers ave inserted in 


GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the ruleg | 


here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly ana concisély written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 37, Southampton - street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper... Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
im mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their diferent depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 
answers to the sume question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Corr ts must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments, Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
peri. but there is as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, ¢ 


eee 


To the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 


should they ba able: to offer additional advice on .| 


the various subjects. 


20389—Fastening Ampelopsis to a wall (Oxon). 
—The Ampelopsis will soon adhere to the wall when once it 
begins to make new grow’h, whether you fix it in position 
or not. You might keep it close to the wall with sticks at 
first if you prefer, but it will naturally seek the support of 
the masonry as soon as it feels the need of it. 


2090—Procuring large plants of Irish Ivy 
(2. Fowler).—It is our invariable rule not to give the 
names of individual nurserymen; but you should not 
experience difficulty in procuring what you require if 
you communicate with firms that make o speciality of 
hardy plants, many of whom advertise in the columns of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


2091—Tomato cuttings (J. 0. ).—Probably your 
Tomato cuttings in pots near the shelves produce spots on 
the older leaves because of occasional chills through 
draughts from the glass laps, or perhaps from drops of 
cold water from the glass falling upon them. Dust freely 
with sulphur, but pick off any leaves that are very badly 
spotted. When you repot your cuttings keep the stems 
well down, and new roots will break from them. Ample 
warmth, plenty of light, and. ag dry air as is possible are 
the best elements of success. 


2092—Pithy Celery (C. C.)—We regard the soft, 
pithy nature of the outer stems of your Celery plants as 
due to drought at the roots partially, and in the air 
generally. It is nota fault of strain, but is common when 
Celery gets checked in growth. Thus, whilst the outer 
stems of the sample sent are so thinand ‘ pipy,” the inner 
stems, produced since the autumn rains began, are quite 
firm and crisp. We have had numerous similar complaints, 
all no doubt due to the same cause. Celery can hardly be 
grown too rapidly without check. 


2093—Aspidistras (Antwerpt).—Your green plant is 
Aspidistra lurida, and the creamy one is lurida variegata. 
They like a fairly liberal supply of water, but it should 
not lie in saucers and stagnate. The flowers are of a dull 
buff colour, and always open and rest on the soil. There 
is no necessity for removing them. It is quite a matter of 
taste. When grown in rooms, where dust naturally 
accumulates, the leaves should be sponged at least once a 
week. It does the plants good also to stand them out- 
doors in a warm rain. 


2094—Pruning fruit-trees, ete. (P. T. W. ).—No 
board of any description issues such pamphlets as you 
mention. It is very difficult to describe proper methods of 
pruning trees, especially if nothing be known as to the form 
of trees referred to. You can always ask us brief questions, 
needing brief, clear answers, but such questions must not 
cover too much ground at a time; they should be fully 
descriptive of what it is desired to learn, yet be very 
concise. You should be able to gather much information 
from our usual pages. 


2095—Walled garden (Ignorant).—If you have 
the walled gard.n for a long period, and the walls are 
clean and sound and of fair height, certainly plant flat 
trained fruit-trees against them. On the south wall put 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots ; on the east and west 
walls Pears and Plums; and on the north Morello Cherries, 
But before you do this have the ground 6 feet from the 
wall all round trenched 2 feet deep, and well cleaned of 
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weeds. Add a moderate dressing of well-decayed manure, 
not fresh, but after the trees are planted put some fresh 
manure over the roots as a mulch. Still, wall-trees need 
constant attention by an experienced gardener. You can 
plant bush Gooseberries and Currants about near the 
walks, also Raspberries and Strawberries. Have all the 
ground trenched, manured, and cleaned first, then you 
can crop with vegetables. You would do well to get the 
advice of some neighbouring practical gardener. 

2096 —American-blight (G. S.).—Make up a solu- 
tion of soft-soap, or failing that carbolic-soap, dissolved in 
boiling water, and if you can, get paraffin paste, as that 
most readily mixes. If you cannot, then get some clay, 
pour paraffin on to it, say a pint, and let the clay soak 
it in, then mix that with the dissolved soap, adding a 
gallon or so more of water. Then with a partly worn 
paint brush well scrub all the blight patches, and follow 
again a week later. Keep the mixture well stirred whilst 
in use. Syringing would not be of muchuse, The mixture 
may be used when quite warm. 

2097—-Advancement in vocation (Anzious).— 
You should not look to occupy such positions as you name 
until you are at least 35 years of age. To fit you to 
become a head gardener in a large place you must serve as 
journeyman in a good garden or gardens for six years, 
then be a foreman in other gardens for a similar period, 
for experience is of the first importance, and without it 
you will be a failure. If you propose to go into tradea 
good nursery or florist’s place should give you good 
experience, as also would a couple of years in one of our 
market growing places, where plants, fruits, and flowers 
are so superbly produced. 


2098—Cutting down Passion-flowers (G. T.). 
—It is not at all necessary to cut down these rapid grow- 
ing climbers every season, but unless there isan abundance 
of.space to cover, it is generally advisable todoso. By 
cutting the plants Cown to within 3 feet or 4 feet from the 
ground you are enabled to give the other occupants of the 
greenhouse more light, and at the same time secure a 
good crop of blossom on the new growths of the Passion- 
flawer. Of course, if your cool-house is lofty, and you 
can train some of the growths upon horizontal rods, a fine 
effect is produced from the pendulous shoots as they hang 
from these cross rods. 

2099—-Manuring lawn (J. M.).—What is known as 
native guano, a cheap manure purchaseable in bags, is very 
good for lawns, but it needs to be used at the rate of half 
a ton to the acre, which is for such manures a liberal 
dressing. After being strewn on it should be well run 
over with an old rake, and be well rolled. Basic slag, 
applied now at the rate of 4 cwt. per acre, is also a good 
Grass manure, treated in the same way, with the addition 
during April of 2 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia. 
You should find great benefit from such dressings. It is 
unwise to use these lawn manures too liberably, lest too 
much Grass growth is caused. Soot, which soon washes 
in, is a good lawn dressing, so also is liquid-sewage, but 
we have named the best. 

2100—Small Orange-tree (C. J. P.).—Orange 
plants thrive badly in a room, especially where there is 
fire, or any kind of combustion. The plant would have 
done better kept in the window of an ordinary cool-room. 
Oranges will do very well outdoors in warm position in the 
summer, and in cool places in the winter if well sheltered 
and kept from frest. But young plants need warmth, 
and yours would have done well in a warm greenhouse, 
where the atmosphere is pure and temperatureeven. We 
fear repotting will now do little good, In any case that 
should not be done till April. The plant may need water 
if the soil be very dry, but if it be but just moist that 
suffices for a plant that has so largely lost its leaves, and 
at this time of the year. 


2101—Propagating shrubs (Olive).—It is late now 
to put in cuttings of the various shrubs you name, but 
still: youhad better do it. Select nice clean hard wood of 
lastsammer’s growth, pieces 9 inches and 10 inches long. 
Make the bottom cut level close under a leaf bud. Plant 
them in furrows, chopped down erect with a spade, 
5 inches deep, in good ground. As the soil is being dug 
use a line to keepthem straight, and be 12 inches apart. 
Set the cuttings 6 inches apart in the furrows. Place 
some sand about the bottoms, if you haveit. Fix the soil 
about them firmly with the foot. Variegated Hollies give 
rather ghorter shoots. These may do best under a hand- 
light and where, during the summer, somewhat shaded. 
The proper time of the year for the work is end of October, 
or soon after. 


2102—Transplanting old Rhododendrons 
(H. V.).—We should advise you partially to ease the tops 
of your old Rhododendron-bushes at once and transplant, 
so that some leaves being retained they will begin to push 
roots all the quicker. Then cut them back hard—that is, 
about 12 inches from the ground early in May, and they 
should break up shoots from the bottom at once, and 
strong. This would be safer practice than cutting down 
hard in the spring and transplanting, as some would not 
perhaps recover at all. Pampas Grass is easily raised from 
seed, and packets are but 6d. each. That is the best 
method of propagating. But if you wish to divide up 
your old plants, cut off as clean as you can, with a sharp 
spade, outside pieces with roots attached, and plant them 
at once. Should hard weather set in set a few sticks round 
each piece, and wind some box-bands round them. 


21083—Pruning Fig-tree (W. H. H.).—Figs fruit 
on the young wood of the preceding year’s growth, and 
unless that is well ripened it can hardly produce fruit. 
You should nail in to the wall as many of the best of these 
shoots as you can, at from 3inches to 4 inches apart, then 
cut clean away all the rest. If the tree has been neglected 
ij may be even needful to cut out some of the old 
branches and lay in younger ones to replace them, but 
that is a matter that can be determined only by yourself. 
When Fig-trees are regularly pruned that course of treat- 
ment sometimes becomes needful, as old branches in time 
become bare. Where there is a bare stem with some 
young shoots at its points, tie in beside the bare part some 
one or more young shoots, if there are such, as the tree is 
in that way better furnished. 

210i—F'ern - manure (Amateur).—The value of 
manure of which Fern is a constituent depends very much 
on the quantity of animal matter the Fern has absorb<d, 
and the stage of its decomposition. It is longer decaying, 
asa rule, than straw. Generally it should be put intoa 


heap, have plenty of house sewage thrown over it to help 
decay, and be often turned, so that the outer sides get 
thrown inside. 
little manure. 
chopped up, and mixed with it one part of well decayed 
horse-manure, to five parts of soil, that is ample. 
solid foot of such soil is ample for one plant of either 
product. 
Tomato plants are grown in pots 10 inches and 11 inches 
across only. A little manure-water given when in fruit is 
far better than too much root run. 
enough to grow 500 plants 


practice of bending down Vine rods to induce them to 
break better back on the rods is of questionable value. It 
is never practised by our great market Vine growers, who 
produce the finest crops of Grapes in the world. 
base buds are formed at each lateral the previous season 
there is little fear but that they will break all right in 
their customary position. 
practice regarded by Mr. Barron, that in his good book 
on Vines and Vine culture he makes no reference to it, and 
in the case of pot-Vines forced early, simply states that the 
rods should hang loose until they have broken. In the great 
vinery at Chiswick permanent rods run up to a height of 
30 feet, and always break regularly. 
as advised, and have some bent, but not too severely. 


Although the Tillandsias are epiphytal on trees under 
natural conditions, under cultivation it is found best to 
treat the majority of them as pot plants. 
that you have received from Brazil has roots you should 
pot it, using a compost of loam, peat, and rotted manure. 
They require what is known as a stove temperature, 
certainly not less than 65 degs. to 70 degs. at night. 
These plants prefer an abundance of sunshine and a high 
temperature in summer. 
but the soil must not be saturated ; they should also be 
syringed overhead twice a day. 
rooted, place it in a pot just large enough to hold it, con- 
taining a compost of loam, peat, and sand, and keep it 
well shaded, but do not confine in a close case. 
rooted gradually inure the plant to the sunlight. 


West African plant, but now cultivated in most warm 
countries, and the seeds are used as food, also valued for 















But Cucumber and Tomato plants need 
If you have good old turfy loam well 


Then a 


They do far better in restricted root runs. Fine 


You seem to have soil 


2105— Bending Vine rods (Doubtful). — The 


If good 


Of so little importance is the 


Try some of yours 


2106—Treatment of Tillandsias (4. EZ. F.).— 


If the sprig 


Plenty of water must be given, 


If the sprig has not yet 


When 


2107—Ground or Earth Nut (H. J.).—This is a 





Ground Nut. 


the oil they contain, which is used ag a substitute for 
Olives. It has one peculiarity—that of thrusting its fruit 
into the soil to germinate. 


2108—Starting Vines (Grape).—In starting Vines 
into growth commence with a moderate temperature of 
from 55 degs. to 60 degs. of heat, and as shoots and leaves 
develop increase somewhat, so that by the time the Vines 
arein flower 70 degs. temperature is given. After the berries 
have set the temperaturemay drop a few points. As thesun 
warmth causes the heat in a vinery to increase in the 
morning a few inches of top air may be given, which 
should be increased by mid-day, then decreased as the 
day wanes, lest the temperature falls too low. Rather 
more air is needed when the Grapes begin to colour, a 
brisk, dry air being needful for that object. Syringe two 
or three times a day when the Vines begin to start to help 
soften the buds, and the weather is bright and warm. So 
soon ag temperature falls cease syringing. Once or twice 
a day suffices when ieaves are fully expanded. Such 
moisture as falls keeps the floor moist enough. 

2109—Repotting Cyclamen corms (Firenze).— 
Old corms of Cyclamens are rarely satisfactory, infinitely 
better results being obtainable from one and two-year-old 
corms. The best time to repot is early in August. The 
old soil should be shaken from the corm, which should be 
potted in fibrous loam, mixed with a little leaf-mould and 
well-rotted cow-manure, some old mortar rubble and 
silver-sand being added to the compost. The corm should 
not be covered with soil, or it is liable to rot, neither 
should it be too firmly potted. After potting a position 
in a pit or frame where a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. can be maintained is to be recommended. Water 
must be given very carefully until the plants are well 
rooted, and a slight shading on bright days will prove 
beneficial. When the plants are established they may be 
fully exposed to the air, the lights being put on only when 
heavy rain threatens to saturate the soil. Towards the 
middle or end of September the plants should be removed 
to the greenhouse. 

2110—Pruning Apple-trees (C. T. S. M.).— 
Many thanks for your kind wishes, which we heartily 
reciprocate. With respect to the trees in south-east 
London on the London clay not fruiting, yet are 
regularly pruned, there can be no question but that it 
is the roots in this case that need pruning. They have 
gone deep into the clay, and fail there to find those good 
elements that create bloom and fruit. If you could open 
a trench, say 4 feet from the stem of each, severing every 
root clean, then grubbing under the trees and also sever- 
ing every root found at 2 feet deep, then refilling the 


trench and forking over the roots, adding a dressing of 
short manure to encourage the formation of surface roots, 
you would do great good. You would then find the trecs 
would soon come into bearing. 
large to lift entirely and replant, but that may be safely 
done in October with trees not too large. 
to your old trees in Northamptonshire that bear well but 
are never pruned, much depends on the nature of the 
soil, which may suit Apples well. 
greatly benefit if one-third of the branches, where thick 
were carefully thinned out; also the soil forked over 
the roots, and some manure given. 


Possibly they are too 


With respect 


Your trees would 


2111-Sowing Onion seed (Mrs. R.).—There is no 
more art in the proper sowing of Onion seed than of any 
other seed. If you have your ground well prepared by 
deep trenching and burying into it plenty of manure, 
work that should be done at once, so that it may settle 
down ; then having the surface at the end of March well 
levelled with a coarse rake, draw shallow drills } inch 
deep and of 2 inches or 3 inches wide, at just 12 inches 
apart over the ground, then sow the seeds thinly along the 
drills. Cover them in with the back of a rake, then run 
the coarse rake over the whole and leave it. So treated 
these seeds should germinate in from two to three weeks, 
all depending on the weather and thé condition of the soil. 
When the plants are well through the ground, give them a 
free dusting with fresh soot. In thinning, do not pull the 
plants, but cut them out to from 3 inches to 4 inches apart 
with a small hoe, taking care to leave strong ones. A 
second dressing of soil then will do good, so also will a 
very light one of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
as anything which excites quick growth just then helps 
to keep off the Onion-maggot. Be sure that you have good 
fresh and not oldseed. You may also try the plan, nowso 
comnion, of sowing at once some seed thinly in shallow 
pans. Stand them in a frame or greenhouse, near the 
glass, then when the little plants are 3 inches high, prick- 
ing them out thinly into other pans or shallow boxes filled 
with good soil, 2 inches apart, later placing them in a 
frame to harden, and then, at the end of April, transplant- 
ing them with a trowel, preserving the roots and soil, on 
to a well-trenched and manured piece of ground, not too 
deep, into rows 15 inches apart, the plants 9 inches apart. 
In that way very fine bulbs are produced. 


2112—Raspberry failure (D. S. S.).—There can be 
no doubt but that you have either Belle de Fontenay, 
October Red, or some other of the few autumn fruiting 
Raspberries in cultivation. The best test of the value of 
these varieties is found in the fact that not in one garden 
in a hundred are they found, not only because, as you 
find, their productiveness is irregular, but also because of 
their exceeding tendency to throw up suckers in excess of 
all needs. Certainly to treat them properly not only 
should the old or previous season’s canes be cut away in 
the winter, but the new canes or suckers should be very 
hard thinned, chopping out everything with a hoe, except 
a very few of the strongest left to fruit in the autumn. 
But you should at once purchase some small, well-rooted 
suckers of Superlative, Baumforth’s Seedling, or Norwich 
Wonder, and plant in fresh soil, cutting them back close 
to ground early in the spring. When those are well in 
fruit you can grub out the others and destroy them. To 
do full justice to Raspberries have the soil deeply trenched, 
and work intoit a liberal dressing of half decayed manure. 
Plant either in clumps of three canes, to be later supported 
with stakes, or singly in a row 12 inches apart, to be 
secured to a stout wire trellis of about three strands, 
tightly secured to stout posts. The cutting hard down 
soon after planting is needful to throw all the root force 
into the production of strong sucker growths, so thav 
once these are produced fruit may be had the following 
year, and plenty of annual suckers will follow. Good 
dressings of manure, both in winter and in summer, 
greatly help the production of stout canes, and these 
invariably carry fine fruit crops. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

** Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—P. W.—Juniperus chinensis 
albo variegata (The Variegated Chinese Juniper).—— 
Inquirer. — Eleagnus pungens. — C. J. Nicholl. —The 
Orchid is Lelia anceps.——A. W.—The climber of which 
you forward leaves is Stauntonia latifolia. It is hardy in 
sheltered positions on the southern coast. It bears 
clusters of fragrant flowers in the summer, and often 
perfects large reddish seed-pods in the late autumn, which 
contain fertile seed from which young plants may easily 
be raised.—C. M. 7.—2, Pteris cretica ; 3, Phlebodium 
aureum; 6, Pteris serrulata. You must please send 
better specimens of the others.——W. B., Cheltenham.— 
It is, of course, very difficult to name Chrysanthemum 
flowers so late in the season. We think your variety is 


Ed. Molyneux.— Acanthus.—Kleinia repens. 
Names of fruits.—J. R.—Not known; probably 
a good local variety. Hveson.—3, Golden Noble; 5, 


Wormsley Pippin. — H. K.—1, Worthington Fillbasket ; 
2, Warner’s King. Northjleet. — Probably Yorkshire 
Beauty, but it is very troublesome to name fruit so late in 
the season.— J. B. Price.—The yellow Apple is probably 
a local kind. We have submitted it to several experts, 
but they fail to recognise it; the other is King of the 
Pippins. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Clifton and R. B. Waller.—We think your best way 
would be to purchase a volume of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
We know of no good book of the kind you want,—— 
A Constant Reader.—The treatment of dogs does not 
come within the scope of this paper. We advise you to 
write to the Editor of Farm and Home, published at this 
office. 

Catalogues received. — Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds.—W. Welch, Romford, Essex; Wm. Clibran and 
Son, Market-street, Manchester ; Messrs. Dixon and Sons, 
57, Queen- street, Hull; Armitage Bros., High -street, 
Nottingham ; W, Bull, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8S. W. ; Messrs. 
Dickson and Co., 1, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; Messrs. 
Wm, Paul and Son, Waltham Cross, Herts; Messrs, 
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Edmonson Bros., 10, Dame-street, Dublin ; Messrs. Wm. 
Samson and Co., Portland - street, Kilmarnock; T. S. 
Ware, Ltd., Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 
—— Competitors’ Guide. — Messrs. Dobbie and Oo., 
Rothesay.——My Garden Diary for 1899.—Measrs. Sutton 
and Sons Reading. 





LAW, 


A market garden tenancy.—I took 
about an acre of ground for a nursery and 
market garden, at the yearly rent of £10, to be 
paid quarterly. There was no written agree- 
ment, but I knew that the land might be sold 
for building purposes, and so I should receive 
notice in that event. Ientered last August, and 
paid the first quarter’s rent in November. The 
ground was not enclosed, and I fenced it with 
palings and wire, and planted vegetables and 
flowers. I hear the land is about to be leased 
for building purposes, and I may get notice on 
February Ist. To what notice am I entitled, 
and what compensation can I claim? Can I 
withhold the rent ?—An Oxp SussoripEr. 

*.* You hold the place as a yearly tenant 
without any agreement as to notice, and so you 
are entitled to a year’s notice, and the notice 
must expire with a year of tenancy—that is, in 
August. So you cannot be compelled to quit 
before August, 1900. As your agreement of 
tenancy is verbal, you cannot claim under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act but 
under the Allotment Compensation Act, and 
under that you may claim compensation for all 
growing crops, but not for the fencing you have 
put down. This you may, however, remove 
when you quit. You can in no case withhold 
the rent.—K. C. T. 


Hawking flowers.—I grow about an 
acre of Narcissi, the flowers of which I 
market at different markets. I am told that I 
could sell them from door to door without a 
hawker’s licence. Kindly say if I am correctly 
informed.—IGNoRAMUS. 

*,* You do not require a hawker’s licence to 
sell flowers from door to door, so long as the 
flowers are grown by yourself. 


Effect of agreement of tenancy.—I 
rent a portion of garden ground, and pay the 
rent yearly in advance. Subjoined is a copy of 
my agreement: ‘*‘ Agreement.—May 2nd, 1892. 
—That the rent shall be paidin advance. That 
the tenancy terminate May 3, 1893, or an 
future year. That no underletting be permitted, 
and that the ground shall be given up on receiv- 
ing 14 days’ notice, compensation being paid for 
growing crops. — Signed by the landlord.” 
Would a court of law consider this agreement 
binding? Or when should I be expected to turn 
the land over to its owner? I have not signed 
the agreement. I consider it is not legal.— 
Nemo. 


*,, Lsee nothing illegal in the document, and 
if it had been properly executed and stamped 
the courts would have held it to be binding. It 
is, however, one of the most peculiar agree- 
ments I have ever seen, and it would have given 
a court some trouble to discover what its mean- 
ing really was. You do not say what the rent 
is, nor what stamp, if any, the document bears, 
but these things are of no consequence if, as you 
say is the case, it has not been signed by you. 
I presume that when you say this you mean 
that you have not signed the copy agreement 
the landlord holds, for, if you have, it is bind- 
ing. But supposing you have not signed either 
copy, the document is not an agreement, and it 
has no force or effect. It is about as easy to 
understand what the agreement really means as 
it is to understand your own question, ‘Or 
when should I be expected to turn the land over 
to the owner?” If the agreement is not signed, 
then, as you pay a yearly rent, the ground is 
held on a yearly tenancy which can only be 
determined (otherwise than by mutual puss 
ment) by half a year’s notice to quit given by 
the landlord or yourself to the other of you, and 
the notice must terminate on May 3rd in some 
year. Itisa pity that you and your landlord 
did not employ some competent person to put 
your verbal contract into writing for you at the 
commencement of your tenancy. No doubt you 
saved a few shillings at the outset, but you 
might have easily spent more pounds in legal 
proceedings at the close of the tenancy. Such 
people as you and your landlord are the best 
friends lawyers havé. You take care not to 
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spend a few shillings over them at the outset, 
but you abundantly make it up to them later 
on.—K. ©. T. 


Liability to maintain garden fence 
(J. B.).—The common law rule is that every per- 
son must protect his own stock from straying, or 
bereeponsible for the damagedone by them when 
trespassing ; but to this rule there are various 
exceptions. If your garden originally formed 

art of this field, bee was sold off, the 

uyer would perhaps be compelled to covenant 
that he would erect and henceforth maintain a 
sufficient fence to keep the stoek in the field 
from straying into the land he bought. And if 
there was no such condition, and the garden 
never was part of that field at all, yet if you or 
your pasegens have repaired and maintained 
that fence for twenty years or more, you may 
be compelled to continue to maintain it, as 
during that time the fence will have been entirely 
maintained to keep out the stock in the field. 
Perhaps your landlord will know whether you 
are liable to maintain this fence, and you should 
ask him the question. He certainly ought to 
know.—K. C, T. 





POULTRY, 


Ventilating Fowl-house (Beginner).— 
To ventilate a Fowl-house properly it is neces- 
sary that the perches shall not be in the line of 
draught between the lowest spot at which the 
cold air enters and the highest outlet at which 
the heated air escapes. If you apply this 
principle to your own case you will find some 
difficulty in making the whole of the perch room 
perfectly safe, because you have openings at the 
two ends and at one side, that is the front. 
Lean-to Fowl-houses should always have the 
door in one of the ends, as near to the side—or 
what you call the back—as possible, and the 
trap-door for the Fowls should be in the larger 
door. Holes for the heated air to escape may 
be put at each end of the house in its highest 
part. The perches should then be put length- 
wise at what you call the front of the house, and 
if other laying accommodation is not available 
it is then an easy matter to fix a shelf under- 
neath the perches to receive the droppings, and 
to put nest boxes under the shelf. I think it 
should be possible for you to fix your perches 
without altering your doors. I cannot sa 
more, because I cannot exactly locate the point 
at which the trap-door is fixed.—Dovu.tina, 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRIOES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 
ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate in- 
comes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and young men desiring to 
learn farming. Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also 
immense forests, productive fisheries, important manufactur- 
ing industries, the largest area of fertile land available for 
settlement in the world, and a growing import and export 
trade in a]l commodities. 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all 
matters of interest to intending settlers and asto the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and 

t free, on application to the High Commissioner for 

anada, 17, Victoria-street, London, S.W 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., ed in crate and 
pat on rail for 7s, 6d. 1899 Dhustrated Oatalogue Flower Pots 
eed Pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, Vases) &c., 
post free.—Address T. PRATT. Rarthenware Works, Dudley 


[PLE MONEY.—Many People have OLD 
JEWELLERY and SIEVER that is out of date, useless, 
gag actually an encumbrance, which could be turned into 
ul cash or exchanged at G. M. DIBDEN & CO.’S, 189, 
Slosne-street, London, 8. W. 


MILITARY CLOTHING.—Good, Large, 


Dark Grey or Blue Waterproof Cloth Overcoats For 
Sale, Put out of service for other patterns. Either, carriage 
paid, for 7s. 6d. Name size required. Large Capes, same 
material, 2s. 6d. each.—_From H. J. GASSON, Government 
Contractor, Rye. 


UNDER GARDENER. — Lt.-Colonel J. B. 


Walker, Commandant of the Gordon Boys’ Home, near 
Woking, wishes to recommend a thoroughly good LAD, 
age 17, as Under Gardener where there is glass ; has experience 
in ordinary outdoor work. 

(JARDENER (Single-handed). — Advertiser 

seeks situation as above or where help is given; age 27; 
married, no family; thirteen years in good places ; experi- 
enced in kitchen garden, herbaceous, stove and greenhouse 
plants, Grapes, Peaches, Cucumbers, &c.; excellent refer- 
ences; leaving through property being sold. —E. BUDD, 
Coomrith, St. John’s-road, Eastbourne, 
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NOVELTIES 
RAISED AT 
WINDSOR AnD OSBORNE. 


It is Messrs. CARTERS’ privilege to 
offer the following new and choice 
productions tothe notice of gardeners 
and private cultivators. 


BRITISH QUEEN MELON. 
Raised and named by Mr. OwEN Tuomas, Supt. of 
the Royal Gardens, Windsor. Awarded the First- 
Class Certificate R.H.S. Pronounced by the Com- 
mittee to be not only the very best white-flesh 
melon ever submitted, but the richest flavoured of 
any colour, Awarded the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Caledonian Society in association with other fruit 

exhibited by H.M, The Queen, 
In sealed packets, price 2/6 and36 each, post free. 


ROYAL OSBORNE CUCUMBER. 
A valuable cross between the Rochford and an im- 
proved type of Telegraph, raised and named by Mr. 
GEORGE Nogss, Head Gardener to H.M. the Queen 
at Osborne. In our opinion it is one of the best all 
the year round varieties introduced in recent years, 

In sealed packets, price 2/6 & 3/6 each, post free, 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 


CARTERS, 


The Queen's Seedsmen. 
Only Address— 
237, 238 & 97, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


LADIOLI.—A splendid selection of one dozen 

finest competition varieties for 6s. ; very good varieties 

eheaper. Send for Catalogue to—ALEX. E. CAMPBELL 
Seedsman and Florist, Gourock. 


(QHURYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, 25 good 

sorts, ls. 6d. Oarnation plants from Prize Strain, Is. 6d. 
doz., post free. Solanums, Berried, in 4-in. pots, 3s. doz,.— 
BOXHEDGR, Banbury. 











IrPROPAGATOR. 


(PATENTED 1884.) DPDOBSON’S UNRIVALLED 
For Raising Seeds’and Striking Cuttings. 

The apparatus stands unrivalled, because it produces a 
high and level temperature without there being an oil-lamp, 
gas-burner, fire, nor manure connected with it; hence no 
smell, no risk of accident, nor expense is incurred after 
purchasing the article. Price £1 8s. 6d. 








Can be bought and full particulars obtained through any 
Wire Works, 84, Borough High-street, Southwark. 
UJ - L In various sizes, 
1 SY |TABLE for CREENHOUSES. 
COKE and HOUSE COAL. Delivered in trucks of 8 to 
10 tons to any railway station. Prices on application to 


Ironmonger, or from Manufacturer—H. T. DOBSON, Surrey 
STEAM COAL, 
ana ANTH RACITE, large and cobbles. 
PHILLIPS & CO., Ltp., COAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


8- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 








possible, as no advertisement intended for. 


the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 


ERIDAY morning 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “The English Flower Garden.” 
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THA AND NOISETTE ROSES IN SPRING. 
WueERE these charming flowers are in great 
demand at this period of the year I can strongly 
recommend the following method of culture. 
If the house be a lean-to, dig out a trench from 
4 feet to 6 feet wide, and about 24 feet deep, 


next to the front wall. Spread over the bottom 
of the trench a few inches of broken bricks, and 
on these some sods 2 inches thick, cut from rich 
loamy pasture land. These should be placed 
close together, so as to ensure perfect drainage. 
Then fill up the trench with loam as mentioned 
above, three parts horse-droppings or well 
rotted cow-manure, Oak leaf-mould, 4-inch 
bones, and wood charcoal one part. Choose 
extra strong plants in pots that are thoroughly 
ripened, the roots of which should be partly 
disentangled and carefully spread out in the 
soil. Plant them a safe distance from the hot- 
water pipes or flues. Wires 1 foot apart and 
15 inches or 16 inches from the glass should be 
fixed on which to train the wood, which should 
be pruned back to the point where it is 
thoroughly ripened. Train one shoot along 
the lower wire horizontally, and the rest 
upright and about 7 inches apart. The 
first season it will be well to allow them to start 
as naturally as possible in a temperature of 
from 45 degs. to 55 degs. The plants should 
carry only a few flowers the first season after 
planting. The main object should be to get as 
much of the trellis us possible furnished with 
strong, well-ripened young wood by the autumn, 
for an abundant crop of flowers the following 
spring. As soon as the young shoots are a few 
inches long the temperature should be increased 
to 60 degs., 65 degs., and 70 degs. with sun- 
shine, with a genial, moist atmosphere. Venti- 
late carefully at the top of the house only 
during favourable weather, and be careful to 
avoid cold draughts. Keep the plants well 
watered with water about the same tempera- 
ture as the house. 

Immediately the flowers are all cut prune all 
the shoots back to within three or four buds of 
their base, and when the young shoots area 
few inches long select the strongest and best, 
and train them upwards about 6 inches or 
7 inches apart. The plants should now 
receive generous treatment by careful water- 
ings, early closing, with abundance of moisture, 
careful ventilation, and very slight fumigations 
every ten days or so. This will generally pre- 
vent the appearance of green-fly. Under this 
treatment they will produce fine strong shoots, 
8 feet or 10 feet in length, which should be 
thoroughly ripened, nearly their whole length, 
by keeping up a good temperature, abundance 
of moisture, and careful ventilation. At the 
winter pruning the shoots need only to be 
shortened to where the wood is perfectly 
ripe, and some varieties will produce a flower 
from every ripened bud. This completes 
the preparation for this method of pruning, 
which may be termed the annual method, as it 
has simply to be repeated each season imme- 
diately after the flowering is over, and in a few 


seasons a whole roof can be covered with young 
flowering wood, and the number of flowers is 
enormous. One plant of Gloire de Dijon here 
which covered a space of 15 feet by 15 feet pro- 
duced 2,242 splendid flowers. Of course, the 
most suitable varieties for this kind of treat- 
ment are those of strong habit, and either on 
the Brier-stock or their own roots. The fol- 
lowing are excellent : Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal 
Niel, Climbing Niphetos, W. A. Richardson, 
Safrano, Celine Forestier, &c. H, ELuis. 


Free-blooming Roses for a light 
soil (J/wm).—You could not do better than 
plant Teas, Hybrid Teas, and China Roses, as 
you desire your two beds to be bright and to 
continue in flower the longest possible period. 
There are not at present many gocd brilliant 
colours among these tribes. The best are 
Marquise de Salisbury, Princesse de Sagan, 
Papa Gontier, Princess Bonnie, Marquise 
Litta, Gruss, and Teplitz, and Cramoisie- 
superieure. In deep pinks you would find 
Camoens, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and Madame 
Lambard most excellent, and for pale pinks 
Caroline Testout, La TH'rance, Viscountess 
Folkestone, and Madame Abel Chatenay could 
not be surpassed. There are no good deep 
yellow decorative bedding Roses ; but among 
the pale yellows Madame Hoste, Madame 
Pernet Ducher, Marie Van Houtte, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, and Madame C. Guinoisseau, would 
be found suitable for your purpose. The 
China Rose Madame Laurette Messimy is a 
charming ever-blooming Rose of exquisite tint. 
Both this variety and its even more lovely 
form Madame Eugéne Resal are being exten- 
sively planted for bedding or massing. 

Pruning China or Monthly Roses 
(W.B. Welch).—China Roses, when first received 
from the nurserymen, are usually very small, 
compared to plants of the Tea-scented and 
Hybrid Perpetual tribes, and for the first year 
require little or no pruning. When established 
they may be cut back moderately. This would 
mean thinning out the centre of the plant and 
removing the points of the remaining growths. 
These Roses, when in good soil, will send up 
some strong young shoots from the base. If 
these are well-ripened, they should be left about 
5 inches or 6 inches long, taking care to cut to 
an eye looking outward. Do not, however, 
remove all the twiggy growths unless they are 
very much crowded, for it is from such as these 
that one looks for the numerous little blossoms 
that render these Roses so charmingly decora- 
tive. Where the plants are set out triangularly 
you will find it a good plan, when your plants 
have become established, to cut down each year 
some of the front growths of each plant almost 
level with the ground, then the next leave a 
little longer, and, finally, the back growths 
retain almost their full length. Plants treated 
in this manner have a charming effect, flowering, 
as they will do, from base to summit. 

Grafting Roses on Brier roots 
(Beginner).—Roses grafted upon pieces of Brier 
root of the size sent would undoubtedly grow, 
but we should prefer stouter pieces of root 


Roses you may have the scion or graft smaller 
than the stock or root, provided the edges of 
stock and scion meet perfectly upon one side ; 
but, of course, to have the grafts larger than 
the Brier roots would be impracticable. As the 
best results are obtained when good hard grafts 
are used, about the size of an ordinary lead- 
pencil, it follows that the roots should be the 
same size, or even a little larger. There is 
more power in such roots to provide the sap 
necessary to a perfect union. You should 
procure some selected two-year-old seedling 
Briers, and by cutting off their tops you would 
have some excellent roots for your purpose. 
We should recommend you by all means to 
place the grafted roots into heat in preference 
to cold-frames. You will find the method 
fully explained in our issue of Dec. 17 last. 





Cutting down Zonal Pelargoniums 
for exhibition (C. B.).—It is now too late 
to cut down Zonal Pelargoniums required for 
exhibition in July, as this operation is usually 
carried out in August. If your plants are now 
in a green state you must pinch back the 
growths about end of February. Should you 
have missed repotting, then you must attend to 
this at once. As you ask us for some hints upon 
the culture of above, we may say briefly that 
the usual practice is to cut down the plants 
early in August. They are then kept in a cold- 
pit with closed lights for about two weeks, 
withholding water from the roots, but sprinkling 
the tops now andthen. When the new growths 
are about 1 inch long the plants have the soil 
shaken from their roots and then repotted into 
pots a size or two smaller than those which they 
previously occupied. The compost we prefer is 
good fibrous loam, obtained from a meadow and 
stored for one year. If this is very heavy add a 
little sand to keep soil moderately open, but itis 
not advisable to add manure, as this induces the 
growth to become too coarse. After repotting 
return plants to the cold-frame and keep the 
lights on until fresh roots are found running in 
the new soil, then give air gradually, until 
finally the lights are left off entirely, taking 
care to ward off heavy rains and, of course, 
frost. The final shift into the blooming pots is 
carried out early in the new year, although to 
exhibit them so late as July 20 you would do 
well to defer doing this until end of January. 
Zonal Pelargoniums should not be overpotted. 
If the roots are somewhat cramped they flower 
more profusely. Keep the plants cool in a nice 
airy greenhouse, with a temperature not lower 
than 45 degs. at night, but not much more than 
this should be given. They should also be 
placed as near as possible to the glass. Pinch 
back the growths once or twice if they appear 
to be getting too forward. To make good speci- 
men plants the shoots should be tied out in their 
young state, whilst they are pliable, removing 
at thesame time superfluous foliage to admit light 
and air fréely to the centre of the plant. Shade 
the plants from bright sun as the summer ad- 
vances, and-you must afford them plenty of 
moisture at the roots when in full growth. We 
find weak guano-water now and then very help- 
ful to the blossom, as soon as this is seen, also 


mainly for the following reasons: In grafting | weak doses of soot-water, 
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GARDEN WORK.* 





Conservatory.—There are plenty of bulbs 
in bloom, including Tulips, Narcissus, Lyacinths, 
and Freesias, with Lily of the Valley, and these, 
if grouped in colours with suitable foliage, will 
help to make the house gay. There are also 
plenty of Azaleas and other hard-wooded plants 
either in bud or blossom. Strong plants of 
Arum Lilies and Lilium Harrisi are very effec- 
tive. To have suitable Arums for furnishing a 
large house the plants must be large and well 
grown, which means that they must be brought 
on ina fairly warm house. Roses which have 
been established in pots a year or so will soon 
throw out blossoms now in a temperature of 
60 degs , but they will come better and stronger 
when the pots are plunged in a bed of leaves in 
a temperature of 50 degs. or so, and in all cases 
the flowers only very moderately forced last the 
longest. The Indian Rhododendrons, when 
grown, are very beautiful when pushed into 

ower, and the early-flowering varieties, such 
as Cunningham’s White and others of the early 
section, though small in blossom, are very useful 
now. The Japanese Azaleas (A. mollis) are not 
so much in favour as they were, the flowers drop 
so soon when forced, especially when taken from 
one house to another. Azalea pontica and its 
varieties are much better for forcing, but they 
are of slower growth, and are consequently not 
so cheap. There is among them some lovely 
colours, and they have the additional advantage 
of being fragrant. Strong bushes of the Dutch 
Honeysuckle force well and are very sweet, and 
when trained as standards they are useful to 
stand back among other things. Standard 
Roses in 7-inch or 8-inch pots are charming, 
especially ths Teas and Noisettes. I have had 
Standard Roses several years in 7-inch pots, 
with an annual top-dressing and liquid-manure 
when required. If green-fly appears on Roses 
do not wait a day after the first fly is seen 
before applying a remedy. Tobacco-powder is 
useful, easily applied, and cheap. Let a steady, 
careful hand use the water-pot, and then the 
plants will thrive. 


Stove.—Gloxinias starting into growth 
should be shaken out and repotted in 5-inch 
pots in good fibry loam and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sharp sand to keep it open and sweet. 
Gloxinias used to be grown in lighter stuff than 
is used by many growers now. We get more 
substance in both flowers and foliage by using 
more loam, and for the last shift substituting 
very old cow-manure for leaf-mould, though 
always keeping it open by using sharp sand 
freely and draining the pots well. As soon as 
Caladiums show signs of movement, shake out 
and repot. Allthestronger-growing varieties will 
make foliage of a more robust character if soil 
with more body in it is used in potting, such as 
old turfy loam, enriched with very old cow- 
manure, and made fairly porous with sand. 
Cuttings of Crotons will root now in a brisk 
bottom-heat in a mixture of sandy loam and 
peat. Poinsettias when out of flower should 
be gradually dried off and rested fora time, 
Gardenia blossoms will be plentiful now. Palm 
seeds will start very well placed on a bed of 
Cocoa fibre in a warm propagating-case and 
lightly covered with the same material, potting | 
the seedlings up as each starts into growth, 
and plunging for a time in the propagating-bed 
till some progress has been made, 


Early Peaches.—Disbudding should have 
attention as soon as the young shoots are an 
inch long. Select the shoots intended for laying 
in near the base of each shoot or branch which 
is bearing the present season’s crop, and remove 
the shoots which are badly placed and that 
will not be required for training in. Very gross 
shoots are not of much use, and these should be 
removed, or, at any rate, should be pinched, 
with a view to their removal later. It is a 
mistake to use manure in Peach borders, and 
trees planted in very rich turfy loam, unless 
corrected by an admixture of old plaster or 
wood-ashes will be some time before they bear 
freely. It is a mistake also to buy trees budded 
on the Brompton-stock, especially for planting 
under glass. Night temperature for the early 





* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
bias fo later than is here indicated, with equally good 
r ts. - 











































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


house now 55 degs. to 58 degs. 
keep well under 60 degs. 


Figs in pots.—If the wood was well 
ripened, there will scon start in a tempera- 
to 55 degs. at night, to be 
increased in three weeks to 60 degs., and later 
on to 65 degs. The trees to be freely syringed 
every morning, and again in the afternoon if 
the weather is bright ; but in dull weather less 
syringing will be required. Disbud all the weak 
shoots that are not required to fill up the trees, 
and the terminal by applying pressure with the 
finger and thumb when five leaves have been 
made. Liquid-manure can be given to increase 
Mulchings of rich com- 


ture of 50 degs. 


the size of the fruits. 
post will be useful later. 


Giving extra support to pot-Vines. 
—Where the Vines have filled the pots with 
roots something in addition to liquid stimulants 
Where the pots are standing 
on a border or on slate stages, it is a good plan 
to surround them with chopped turf, fortified 
The roots soon 
work into this, and the extra support adds 
immensely to the size of berry and bunch, and 
helps also in the colouring, and though, of 
course, the soil must be kept moist, there is not 
the same necessity for deluging everything with 
strong liquids, which have a tendency to sour 


will be desirable, 


with some chemical manure. 


the soil. 


Mushroom-house.—New beds made now 
generally do well; but if Seakale and Rhubarb 
are forced in the house mix a little loam with 


the manure to absorb the ammonia. 


Window gardening.—Do not be in a 
Middle 
or end of next month will be time enough to 
disturb the roots of anything which may require 
Quietness and rest are best for the 


hurry to sow seeds or put in cuttings. 


repotting. 
present. 


Outdoor garden.—Now that the turf is 
soft, if there are any weeds, they may be drawn 
out easily. Afterwards a light top-dressing of 
sifted rich soil, mixed with a portion of wood- 
ashes or charred garden refuse, may be scattered 
over the lawn and raked into the low places 
made by the extraction of the weeds, and in 
March a few Grass and White Clover seeds 
should be sown. We have lately been using 
basic-slag on lawns, but cannot speak with 
splat) as to its effect, but we anticipate that 

About 4 Ib. to 5 Ib. per 
The stuff is not 
All the sundry dealers have not 
stocked it yet, but if there was any general 


it will be beneficial. 
sqvare yard were used. 
expensive. 


demand it would be to their interest to do 80, 
and then there would be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing it. At present it is much easier to obtain 
a bulk from merchants than small quantities. 


I need hardly say a good lawn cannot be had 
for tennis or croquet without plenty of rolling 


now. Thin out autumn-sown annuals, and 


transplant the things to fill up vacant places 
The Virginian Stock is one of the 
If sown in 


elsewhere, 
hardiest early-flowering annuals. 
February the plants will flower very early, and 


will come off in time for ‘* Geraniums ” or other 


tender things. Peonies, Perennial Poppies, 
and other hardy flowers may be planted now in 
open weather. 


do well. 
their way to the crowns o 
the tender shoots if not arrested. 


Fruit garden.—Figs 


55 degs. 
inside and outside temperature work a little in 
unison. When there are 20 degs. of frost it will 
be better to let the night temperature in the 
forcing-house fall a little ; not, of course, quite 
in proportion to the temperature outside ; but 
when we are working up towards 55 degs. or 
60 degs., 5 degs. on a cold night means the 
expenditure of a lot of fuel, and sometimes the 
straining of the heating apparatus uselessly ; 
and then, when the pipes are very hot through 
hard firing, the atmosphere inside gets over- 
heated and unhealthy, and things near the 
pipes may suffer. Inside borders, especially 
near the hot-water pipes, very often get very 
dry if not carefully attended to, and this may 
lead later on to mildew and red-spider. In 
tying down the young shoots of Vines great 
care must be taken to avoid risk of splitting off. 


At any rate, 


It is a great advantage to have 
good soil, and to put a spadeful of manure or 
so round the roots of anything that we wish to 
In slug-infested pereans they will find 

the plants and eat 


in pots may be 
started in a night temperature of 50 degs. to 
It is best in all forcing to let the 
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The proper way is to work down about half way 


draw down further, or complete the tying if the 
shoots will bear it. Among the hardy fruits 
there is still work to be done. Insect- infested 


We have used _ several things, including 
Sunlight-soap, which is cheap and efficacious, 
It may be used up to 6 oz. to the gallon 
until the buds move. A small quantity of 
parattin—half a wineglaseful or so to each gallon 
of wash, though it will be better to mix a small 
quantity of soap and the paraffin together in hot 
water first ; if well blended with the greasy 
soap it will not be so likely to rise to the sur- 
face. 


Vegetable garden.—Sow a few seeds of 
a good early Cauliflower, and also a good late 
one in heat, thinly in boxes near the glass, and 
prick off singly in small pots. When large 
encugh get them hardened off in April and 
plant out. Buy Cauliflower seeds from a good 
firm, and then there will be no disappointment. 
To keep Cauliflowers true to stock requires 
care, French Beans sown in heat will soon 
start into growth now. They will do very well 
in warm pits, planted thinly in rows 18 inches 
apart. They must have a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night. Warm 
coverings may be used at night. Where much 
Asparagus is forced it is a great advantage to 
have a couple of beds, with the alleys between 
the beds dug out, and the sides lined with 
rough boards or bricks. If the alleys are filled 
now with manure and tree-leaves and the sur- 
face of the beds covered with movable frames, 
the Asparagus will soon start. This system 
involves no destruction of the plants ; and if at 
any time a bed shows signs of weakness through 
over cutting, a season’s rest and liquid-manure 
will bring it into condition. again. For a still 
further supply to come in before the open air 
beds, cover a bed with movable frames, with- 
out any bottom-heat. A few Radish seeds 
may be scattered thinly over the glass covered 
beds. Get on with the digging and trenching, 

E. Horpay. 





THE COMING WEEK’S WORE. 
Hxtracts from a Garden Diary. 

January 30th.—Planted more early Potatoes 
in hotbed and sowed Paris Market Cabbage 
Lettuces in frame after Asparagus. Pruned 
and nailed Morello Cherries on north wall. 
Moved several good-sized Larch Firs to form 
group in new bit of shrubbery. The Larch isa 
handsome, graceful tree. The Scotch Fir and 
Birch have been used for grouping elsewhere. 
Made a trial bed for Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas. Peat is too dear. 

January 31st.—Princess of Wales is a useful 
Violet for winter blooming under glass. Large 
flowers which are fragrant and with very long 
stalks are sure to be in demand. We shall 
make all we can of it for next season. Moved 
more Mint to forcing-house and sowed Basil 
and Sweet Marjoram in heat. Cut down and 
put in cuttings of various ‘“‘Geraniums” which 
have flowered well up to the present. The 
plants are still kept in heat, and will break and 
be in flower again soon, and besides we shall 
have hundreds of young plants. 

February 1st.—Sowed a few pots of Sweet 
Peas to come in immediately after those sown in 
autumn outside, and which have done well. 
Sowed several kinds of early Peas, including 
Gradus, Daisy, Springtide, and Earliest of All. 
This is a kind of experimental plot. Sowed Horn 
Carrots, Radishes, and Lettuces outside. Planted 
Duke of York and Rivers’ Ashleaf Potatoes on 
early border. Stirred the soil among winter 
Onions and Spinach, and drew up a little soil to 
young Cabbages. 


February 2nd.—Disbudded Peaches in early 
house. Gave the inside borders warm liquid- 
manure. Made a selection of Cyclamens for 
seeds. We have a good strain, and desire to 
improve it by grouping the best colours and 
largest flowers together on the stage in a light 
well ventilated house. Took in a lot of Spirea, 
Solemon’s Seal, Lily of ths Valley, etc., to 
forcing-house. Looked over early Vines to 


regulate growth and remove surplus bunches, 
as a selection can be made now. 


February 3rd.—Planted more French Beans 


first, and go over again in a week or two, and | 


trees should be dressed with a strong insecticide, 


eae 


Neen 





, of Canadian Glory, a new kind said to be 


_ blanch the growth when it starts. 





_ above mentioned, General Roberts, is one of the 


ae 
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in 6-inch pots. We have been forcing Ne Plus 
Ultra up to the present, but Canadian Wonder 
will come in now, and we are trying a few pots 


stringless. Winter Broccolis, especially Snow’s 
Winter White, have been good, but this should 
be obtained from a good source, so that the stock 
may be true. Sowed more Cucumbers and 
Melon seeds, also Tomatoes, for planting in cool- 
houses. 

February 4th. — Rearranged conservatory. 
This is really a weekly affair, and as many 
changes are made as possible, both by bringing 
plants from other houses and changing the 
position and formation of the groups where 
possible. Covered all the outside Seakale not 
required for forcing with ashes deep enough to 
Several rows 
are covered with pots, and are, or will be, sur- 
rounded with leaves, 





Alexandra, is cne of the best, but it is not easy | ledged fact that the blooms which result from 


to obtain. 
very good. 
added IF’. penduleflora, one of the original 
species, which has large clusters of bright showy 
blossoms, and F. gracilis.—H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM MME, CARNOT. 


THE accompanying illustration portrays the 
graceful character of this popular Chrysan- 
themum. We doubt whether any Japanese 
Chrysanthemum has created so much interest 
as the variety under notice, which was raised 
by Mons. E. Calvat, and distributed in 1894. 
The blossoms have been highly valued for exhi- 
bition since the introduction of the plant, and 





Japanese Chrysanthemum Mme, Carnot. 


Fuchsia General Roberts.—The list 
of caus varieties of the Fuchsia is now almost 
endless, and among those in cultivation are 
many forms, some being particularly useful for 
one purpose and some for another. Of late, 
attention has been directed to the great value 
of the Fuchsia for clothing the roofs of green- 
houses or similar uses, and for this the variety 


very best. The style of growth is somewhat 
lax, and this, combined with the long peduncles | 
and great profusion of large, showy blossoms, is 
greatly in its favour. The flowers of this 
variety are dark, and where a light-coloured 
comparison is desired, the old market variety 
Mrs. Marshall is good. A bright red flower 
with the sepals and petals of almost the same 
colour is Monarch, whose individual blossoms 
are very large and freely borne, while the habit 
of the plant also fits it for clothing roofs. Of} 
varieties with white corollas, a very old kind, 








From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


to be able to stage flowers of this sort in 
true character appears to be the aim of those who 


Failing this, Flocon de Neige is/first ‘‘crown”-buds generally lack that grace 
To these four may, if required, be | which those from a later bud selection have. 


For this reason we have always advocated a 
second ‘‘crown”-bud selection, and if this be 
effected early enough in August, full, deep 
flowers of the highest quality generally follow. 
If the plant does not make a natural break by 
the middle of April, pinch out the point of the 
shoot, and select the three strongest succeeding 
growths. Grow on these to the second buds 
forming in the apex of the shoots, which should 
develop during the latter part of August and 
build up first-class flowers. The growth is very 
vigorous, and we should suggest the use of pots 
10 inches in diameter. When flowering on 
second ‘‘crown”-buds, as we have suggested, 
the plants attain a height of about 8 Aa * 
iG 





JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN 1898 


At the conclusion of the exhibition season it is 
interesting, and at the same time useful to the 
exhibitor in assisting him in his selection of the 
varieties to grow in the ensuing year, to review 
the results which are shown by an audit of the 
varieties exhibited with the greatest success at 
the last season’s exhibitions. 


The following audit shows the number of 
times which each variety named has been 
exhibited in 34 First Prize Stands of 18 blooms 
and upwards at 29 of the leading shows in 
1898. Those appearing less than four times are 
not given. The figures attached to each name 
give the number of times shown. 


Pheebug, 23 | G. C. Schwabe, 9 
Australie, 22 | Graphic, 9 

M. Chenon de Leche, 21 | Robert Powell, 9 
Mme. Carnot, 19 Mons. Hoste, 8 
Mme. Gustave Henri, 19 | Dorothy Seward, 8 
Mrs. J. Lewis, 19 Mrs. W. Mease, 7 
Mr. G. W. Palmer, 18 | Secretaire Wierens, 7 
K. Molyneux, 17 Lady Byron, 7 
Simplicity, 17 Elthorne Beauty, 6 
Viviand Morel, 16 | Louise, 6 

Edith Tabor, 16 Emily Silsbury, 6 
Pride of Madford, 15 International, 6 
Mrs. H. Weeks, 14 Modesto, 6 

Mutual Friend, 13 | Mme. M. Ricoud, 5 
Eva Knowles, 15 | Mary Molyneux, 5 
C. Davis, 12 Elsie Teichmann, 5 
Lady Hanham, 12 President Nonin, 5 
Mrs. C. H. Payne, 12 | Joseph Brooks, 5 
Oceana, 11 Mons. Gruyer, 5 
G. J. Warren, 11 


T. Wilkins, 4 
Lady Ridgeway, 11 Australian Gold, 4 
Mme. Bruant, 11 


Surpasse Amiral, 4 
Ella Curtis, 10 | Mrs. W. H. Lees, 4 
Pride of Exmouth, 10 


Mils. Thérése Rey, 4 
John Seward, 10 Duke of Wellington, 4 
M. Pankoucke, 10 


Ktoile de Lyon, 4 
J. Bidencope, 10 Silver King, 4. 
N.C.S. Jubilee, 10 


CuHarR.es. EK. SHEA. 


Chrysanthemums—bush plants for 
exhibition (London).—If you intend to grow 
your plants for exhibition, first look at the con- 
ditions under which they must be shown. Some 
societies stipulate that specimen plants (bush 
plants) must be shown on single stems, one 
clear inch above the soil, one plant in each pot, 
although exceptions are sometimes made in the 
case of bush specimens. The National Chrysan- 
themum Society does not confine exhibitors of 
bush plants to a single stem, but there are many 


find pleasure more particularly in exhibiting | instances wherethis rule is not followed. Regard- 
the Chrysanthemums at the shows which are | ing culture, cut down the old plants, and from 
now held throughout the country. The flowers | the growths springing up from the base select a 
are pure white, of large size, and with long | few of the strongest, cutting out weakly shoots. 


florets, which curl and intermingle gracefully. 


Turn the plants out of their old flowering pots, 


Within the last two to three years the parent | reducing the ball of soil and roots sufficiently to 


plant has sported, and now we have a beautiful 
clear yellowsport, which is named G. J. Warren, 
and another charming pale primrose sport called 
Mrs. W. Mease. ‘The trio formed by the 
parent variety and its two sports comprise the 
most handsome Japanese Chrysanthemums in 
cultivation, and we shall not be in the least 
surprised if, in the near future, other sports of 
varying colours are forthcoming. 

One peculiarity about the cultivation of these 
varieties is a tendency, when first ‘‘ crown ”- 
buds are retained, of the buds to rot after they 
have made some progress. It is alsoan acknow- 


enable you to repot into 7-inch or 8-inch pots. 
They should then be placed in a cool, airy 
structure near the glass, and when established 
stop the selected shoots—?.e., pinch out the 
points. This method of stopping may be carried 
out at intervals, the final pinching taking place 
during the third week in June. When the 
plants are ready for the next shift place them 
in 9-inch pots, and when these in turn are filled 
with roots, give a final shift into those 12 inches 
in diameter. By the end of March the plants 
should be in a cold-frame, admitting air ag 
occasions offer, until the frame-light can be 
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entirely removed, and the final potting is com- 
pleted, say, during the latter days of May. 
Select a sheltered position in which to stand the 
plants during the summer, and then throughout 
the summer season stopping, watering, syring- 
ing, and feeding must each in turn be attended 
to. Insert stakes to support the growths, 
which must be properly tied out. House the 





























A yellow-spathed Calla (Richardia Elliottiana Rossi), 


plants by the end of September; giving each | 
one ample space, and thus retain the foliage | 
fresh and clean until the flowering period is 
over. 

Chrysanthemums for flowering | 
outdoors September to December 
(M. A. C.).—We are pleased to give aselection 
for an exposed garden on a hill facing south- | 
west, and we are satisfied that, given proper 
attention, the plants will succeed. Good, | 
sturdy plants should be ready to go out 
in their flowering quarters by the third 
week in May, anything weakly standing little 
chance in such a situation. Plant out in open 
beds 3 feet apart, as the sorts we recommend 
below are mostly branching, and before the sea- 
son of flowering arrives should fill up the inter- 
vening spaces. Do not disbud, but give a 
natural system of culture, and then the result 
will be a wealth of sprays of bloom. When 
planting out each plant should have a stake, to 
which the shoots should be loosely tied. When 
the plants assume large proportions, a stout | 
stake should be allowed to each one, and the 
branching growths looped to this with stron 
pieces of raffia. Water occasionally, but thor- 
oughly, during drought, and when the buds are 
formed an occasional supply of liquid-manure 
will be beneficial. Should wet weather prevail 
for any length of time, a sprinkling over the 
surface around the base of each plant of some 
concentrated manure will be appreciated. Our 
selection of Japanese are—for September and | 
October: Lady Fitzwygram, white; Francois 
Vuillermet, rosy-purple; Mme. Marie Masse, 
lilac-mauve ; Ivy Stark, orange-yellow ; Rye- | 
croft Glory, orange-yellow; Notaire Groz, 
mauve-pink ; Gloire de Mezin, chestnut-red ; 
Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Cariel, orange ; 
Nellie Brown, bronzy-orange ; Harvest Home, 
crimson and golden-yellow; Queen of the 
Harlies, white; and Golden Queen of the 
Karlies, clear yellow. For November and De. | 
cember, weather being favourable: O. J. Quin- 
tus, mauve-pink ; Lady Selborne, white ; Source 
@Or, old gold; Yellow Source d’Or, golden- | 
yellow ; Mile. Lacroix, white; Mr. C. E. Shea, 
soft yellow ; Annie Clibran, silvery-pink ; Bar- 
bara Forbes, white; Clinton Chalfont, golden- 
yellow; Mrs. Conway, soft yellow; William 
Seward, deep crimson ; and William Holmes, 
deep rich crimson, golden reverse. 
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| but at present smaller than that of 


YELLOW SPATHED CALLAS. 


WirHin the last decade we have had two or 
three very distinct forms of Richardia (Calla), 
jremarkable for their rich golden-coloured 
spathes, introduced into cultivation, and from 
their distinct character and extremely showy 
blossoms they quickly became popular. The 
first of this class was Richardia 

Elliottiana, which attracted a deal of 


attention when it was first exhibited in | 
It proved to be a good seed- | 


bloom. 
producer, the result being that it was 
soon to be obtained at a moderate 
price. The new variety Rossi, which 
was brought prominently forward dur- 
ing the past year, was first flowered 
by Mr. Donald Ross, of Capetown, 
who stated that the plants came from a 
different locality to that in which R. 
Elliottiana and R. Pentlandi were 
discovered, and that they were in every 
respect an improvement upon them. 


this variety were disposed of in the 
London sale rooms in the early part 
of the past year, but up to now 
none of mine have flowered. The 
appearance of the foliage suggests that 
it is a rather small-growing variety of 
R. Elliottiana, and produces offsets 
more freely than that does—indeed, 
that it is inclined to form quite a tuft, 
but these features may disappear with 
cultivation, the conditions under which 
it is grown being in every way so dif- 
ferent. An illustration of it, which was 
to be seen when it was offered for sale, 
suggested that the flower-stems were 
shorter than those of the typical R. 
Elliottiana, whose flowers stand well 
above the foliage, while those of Rossi 
were scarcely higher than the leaves. 
Though anticipating with much interest 
the flowering of this particular variety, 
I ‘am afraid that mine will not bloom for 
some time. 


Owing to the interest centred around these 


| golden-flowered Richardias, many districts have 


been scoured in the search for them, and large 
numbers of imported tubers have made their 
appearance in this country. I have grown a 


| considerable number of them, but never obtained 
'in this way the true R. Elliottiana as flowered 


at first by Captain Elliott, after whom it was 
named. The prominent characteristics of this 
form are the rounded blade of the leaf and the 
manner in which the lower part of the stem is 
mottled with brown in the way of an Alocasia. 
The foliage of Rossi is of the same character, 
the typical 


R. Ellottiana. The majority of the imported 
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A great number of dormant tubers of | 
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wanting, or almost so, in R. Elliottiana. This 
purplish tinge, however, varies to a certain 
extent in different individuals. In some impor- 
tations there is a fair sprinking of a form which 
is an exact counterpart of R. Pentlandi, 
except that the leaves are marked with trans- 
lucent whitish spots, as in R. Elliottiana. This 
is occasionally met with as R. Pentlandi macu- 
lata. I recently had a plant of this brought 
under my notice in which the spathe was of a 
sulphur tint instead of the deep golden hue 
common to this form. In the cultivation of 
these Richardias it should be borne in mind that 
they are natives of the region considerably to 
the north of the Cape, and consequently require 
a higher temperature than the common R, 
africana to grow them successfully. Thus, 
though one often hears them spoken of as Arum 
Lilies with yellow flowers, the points of dif- 
ference are most marked, for these golden forms 
require the temperature of an intermediate- 
house (at least during the spring of the year) to 
grow them successfully, while they form a 
flattened, roundish tuber and pass the winter 
ina totally dormant state. They need to be 
shaken entirely clear of the old soil and started 
afresh in new compost about February. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE DOUBLE WHITE ROCKET. 
I po not think that we have any reason to find 


| fault with the hardiness of this plant as a cause 
for its dying off in some gardens every winter. 


It is well known to be perfectly hardy, and, 
indeed, to be happier nowhere than with our 
Scotch friends in some of the coldest districts, 
It is, however, better for annual propagation 
by division of the stalks and crown-buds. What 
I mean by this is that the bulky buds which 
push into growth in the autumn at or near the 
ground-line may be slipped off singly ; such as 
have roots and those higher up the stem may 
be taken with all or a portion of the stem slit 
downwards so as to include a part of the old 
root. These rooted offset buds and divisions of 
the older stem should be planted in rich soil not 
later than early September. Old plants should 
be stopped by cutting them overhead to induce 
the young foliar growth as soon as possible. 
This enables the propagator to secure free growth 
and well-established plants before the cold 
sets in, and stock so prepared is much more 
reliable. I believe, as I have before said in 
these columns, that the chief enemy is the grub 
or caterpillar, which enfolds itself in the very 
heart of the young foliage, so that when it does 
not actually kill the plant it so weakens and 
destroys the point of growth that at the best 





but weak plants and indifferent_bloom can be 




















| tubers consist of R. Pentlandi, or of some forms 
closely approaching it. In R. Pentlandi the 
| leaves are more pointed and with less substance 
| than in R, Elliottiana, while they are of a uniform 
deep green. The flowers, too, though of a rich 
golden-yellow, are marked at the base in the 





[Further Chrysanthemum Replies, ete , on page 731.] 


interior with deep blackish-purple, which is 


Double white Rocket (Hesperis matronalis alba plena), Engraved for GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


expected. Now this pest is one of the most 
persistent I have ever had to deal with amongst 
flowers. You think you settle it, but it 
remains active, doing injury all the winter 
months, and when it gets larger in spring in a 
very short time it is capable of eating off both old 
and young leaves. There is very visible evidence 
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of its presence in the form of a white matted 
web securing the younger leaves, rolled in the 
midst of which it is found to nestle, Hardly | 
anywhere can you find the double white Rocket, 
or for that matter the double purple, free from | 
this enemy, and often when you may think you 
have cleared a plant thoroughly, it may be 
again found to be infested as bad as ever in a 
week or two. Still, all you can do that Iam 
aware of is to relieve the plants by hand-picking 
from time to time. Ate 





Marie Louise Violets (Marie Lowise).— 
Your Violets are suffering from inattention 
during the summer months. It is useless to 
think that you will have a satisfactory show of 
winter bloom if they are neglected whilst 
making their growth. Doubtless it was difficult 
for you to give them a sufficient supply of water 





during the arid weather, but you should have 
spared no pains to 
provide the needed 
moisture, while 
your allowing them 
to expend their 
reduced strength in 


making runners, 
which you cut off 
before removing 


them to the pits, 
quite settled all 
chance of their pro- 
viding a _ winter 
supply of bloom. 
All runners made 
during the summer 
should be cut off 
as soon as they are 
large enough to 
handle in order to 
throw the whole 
strength of the 
plants into the 
crowns, which, if 
they have enjoyed 
adequate moisture 
during the growing 
period, should be 
studded with plump 
flower-buds when 
they are removed to 
the pits in the 
autumn, You had 
better allow the 
runners now formed 
to remain, as they 
should give you 
spring flowers. 
Except in the cold- 
est parts of England 
it is unnecessary 
to plant Violets on 
a hot-bed. You 
will find an article 
on the culture of 
double Violets on 
page 675 of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED 
issued on December 
31st. 


Iris reticu- 
lata var. sophe- 
nensis. — ‘This 
charming winter Iris is the first of its race 
to open its flowers. Coming so early in the open 
ground, however, should render it of consider- 
able value in pots, as, given merely frame pro- 
tection, these pretty kinds would make delight- 
ful subjects in the sitting-room or the very cool 
conservatory. The flowers are somewhat 
variable in this kind, those in question being of 
a purple-blue tone and about 4 inches high, the 
blossoms appearing while the foliage has scarcely 
pierced the ground. It comes from Asia 
Minor. 

Gladiolus Childsi (Parson).—This is a 
race springing from a cross between G. 
Saundersi and G. gandavensis, and it takes its 
name from an American florist who purchased 
the original stock. It is a remarkably strong- 
growing Gladiolus, and its varieties are gener- 
ally hardier than those of the pure G. ganda- 
vensis. The spike, though often shorter than 
in the case of hybrids of G. gandavensis, some- 
times measures considerably over 1 foot in 





length, while the individual flowers are very 


fine, having in many cases a diameter of 6 inches. 
The plants attain a height of from 3 feet to 
4 feet, and bloom much about the same time as 
the varieties of G. gandavensis. The corms 
should be planted in March in land that has 
been deeply dug and richly manured during the 
preceding autumn, and should be set 4 inches 
apart and from 3 inches to 4 inches deep. The 
colours are very rich and varied, being of almost 
every tint from white to vivid scarlet. A rich and 
fairly holding loam suits these plants well, while 
during the growing season they should be plenti- 
fully supplied with water and with periodical 
allowances of weak liquid-manure. 





BORDER OF FLOWERS BY A WALL. 


Our illustration tells its own tale. It simply 


represents a border of hardy plants by a wall in 
part hidden with fruit-trees and climbers. As 
will be seen, the plants are grown in masses, and 
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Border by a wall. From a photograph by Miss 8. D. Pilkington, Holm 


at all times in the year, even in winter, some 
plant is in bloom. 





Planting Water Lilies.—I am seeking 
your advice. My employer has a lake that he 
wishes me to plant with Water Lilies. I wish 
to know the best way to obtain them, and the 
kinds you recommend? Our lake is in a nice 
sheltered position, about 4 feet deep in centre, 
running shallow to the sides, with rather a 
muddy bottom. Could you give me an idea of 
the price of different varieties, also a list of plants 
that would do well with them ?—JAronica. 

*.* Water Lilies are best planted during the 
months of April and May. The plants should 
be placed each in an old shallow basket or 
hamper without a lid, and surrounded with soil. 
The older the baskets are the better, as long as 
they are not so worn as to fall to pieces while 
they are being lowered with the plants into the 
water. Some of the rocts should be allowed to 
protrude a couple of inches or so through the 
bottom of the basket. Two feet to 3 feet 








Lacy, Hereford. 
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depth of water is ample for the Lilies, which, if 
carefully lowered on to the mud, will soon root 
into it, the baskets quickly rotting away. There 
are many beautiful Water Lilies that do well in 
the open air in England. Among these are 
Nymphzxa odorata, a North American species, 
much after the style of our common white 
Water Lily (N. alba), but larger; of this there 
are several varieties, N. 0. exquista, rosy- 
carmine; N. o. caroliniana, flesh coloured ; 
N. 0. gigantea, a larger form of the type; N. o. 
grandiflora, light yellow; N. o. pumila alba, 
producing small, pure white flowers; N. o. 
rosacea, bright pink; N. o. sulphurea, with 
marbled leaves and clear yellow flowers ; N. o. 
superba, a fine form, much like gigantea ; and 
N. o. rubra, with rose-coloured blossoms. Most 
of the foregoing are deliciously scented. M. 
Latour-Marliac’s hybrids, that have been but 
lately introduced into commerce, constitute a 
lovely race. The best known of these are Nym- 
phea Marliacea 
albida, the finest 
White Water Lily, 
with flowers fully 
7 inches in dia- 
meter; N. M. car- 
nea, pale blush ; 
N. M. chromatella, 
with deep red leaves 
and large flowers of 
a soft yellow tint ; 
N. M.  flammea, 
white petals spotted 
with countless red 
dots; N. M. ignea, 
rosy-crimson, with 
orange-red stamens; 
N. M. rosea, rosy- 
pink; and N. M. 
rubra-punctata, 
with marbled, rose- 


purple flowers. The 
Laydekeri group 
are charming, 
though not possess- 
ing the size of the 
Marliac _ hybrids. 
Nympheea Lay deker 
fulgens is bright 
crimson-lake in col- 
our; N. L. fulva, 
cream c olour, 
flushed with red ; 
N. L. lilacea, sil- 
very-pink; N. L. 
lucida, soft vermi- 
lion; N. L. purpu- 
rata, rosy-crimson; 
N. L. rosea, rose 
-carmine; and N. 
L. Seignoureti, 
orange-red, flushed 
with carmine. N. 
pygmea is a native 
of China, and an 
early flowerer, and 
bears white blos- 
soms about 2 inches 
in diameter. A 
hybrid of this 
species, N. pygmea 
Helvola, has pale 
straw - coloured 
|flowers. N. spherocarpa is also an early 
bloomer, bearing flowers of a rosy-carmine tint. 
N. tuberosa isa North American species, pro- 
ducing large white flowers during the late 
summer and autumn. N. Robinsoni is of a 
beautiful rose colour, finely sprinkled with white 
spots, while N. aurora is of a dark violet-rose 
hue. The Florida Water Lily (Nymphiea flava), 
which is of canary-yellow colour, is too tender 
to be depended upon in, this country. The 
prices of these Water Lilies range from 2s. 6d. 
to £3. You had better write to two or three of 
our largest nursery firms for their lists of these 
plants, when you will be able to compare their 
prices. Water Lilies are such a host in them- 
selves, and are of such surpassing beauty, that 
it would be a pity to associate them with inferior 
subjects, though you might try the Cape Pond- 
weed (Aponogeton distachyon) if you have plenty 
of room in your lake. This will succeed in 
deeper water than the Lilies. Water rats and 
ducks play havoc with the Lilies, and will have 





to be guarded against. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE WAX-FLOWERS (HOYAS). 


Amonest the numerous plants which are com- 
prised in this family are some which take rank 
amongst the most beautiful of stove climbers, 
and yet in these days how few grow them, and 
how few know them. I would, therefore, draw 
the attention of those who have never grown 
the varieties of Hoya to these handsome plants, 
and assure them that they contain some of the 
most beautiful species wherewith to clothe the 
pillars or rafters in a stove, or the surface of a 
wall, provided it it well exposed to che sun, as 
shade does not suit them. Hoyas are easily 
grown, and do not require much pot room; 
whilst if planted against a wall and kept mode- 
rately damp, roots will spring from the stems of 





the plants and adhere to the brickwork. The 
soil should consist of fibrous-peat and 
loam in the proportion of two of the 
former to one of the latter, to which 
may be added with advantage some 
sand and old mortar-rubbish. In 
addition to the climbing kinds, there 
are two species which are well adapted 
for hanging-baskets. These should 
not have a great quantity of soil about 
their roots, as they are apt to damp 
off close to the ground level, and more 
particularly is this the case if the 
drainage is not maintained in good 
working order. Of the two kinds re- 
ferred to, one is H. bella, which is a 
close-growing variety bearing small 
dark green opposite leaves on slender 
stems; the flowers are borne in um- 
bels, the short scape springing from 
the base of the leaves ; the individual 
flowers are thick in texture, waxy 
white, with a crimson centre. After 
they have fallen, the old flower-stems 
should not be cut away. They are 
too short to be unsightly, and, more- 
over, they not infrequently produce 
a second crop of bloom ; this remark 
applies to all the species. The other 
species which makes such a charming 
specimen in a hanging-basket is H. 
Paxtoni, a much slenderer plant than H. 

bella, with more pointed leaves, and of a paler 

green ; the flowers are waxy-white, witha bright 

pink centre, and they are slightly different in 

shape from those of the previously named kind. 

The following kinds are climbers, and produce 
much larger umbels, the individual flowers also 
being of greater size. They are very sweet- | 
scented, and are admirably adapted for button- | 
holes, sprays, ete. 

H. AusTRAuts is a charming kind, more leafy 
than the majority of the Hoyas, while the 
foliage is thinner and of a brighter green, the 
flowers being waxy-white, with a pink centre. | 
It is valuable, as its flowers continue quite late | 
into the autumn. It comes from Northern | 
Australia, and requires stove heat, 

H. carnosa is the old-fashioned Wax-plant | 
of years ago, and succeeds well on the wall of a 
greenhouse, although it by no means objects to 
a stove. Its leaves are thick and fleshy in tex- | 
ture and dark green, the umbels of flowers| 
being large and compact, creamy-white, suffused | 
with pink. It is exceedingly beautiful, aud | 
comes from China. 

H. CoRIACEA is a very handsome, strong- 
growing kiod from Java. It has bold, deep 
green, fleshy leaves; the umbels are large, 
flowers yellowish-buff, with a crimson centre. 

H. CuMINGIANA is more adapted for cultiva- 
tion in bush form, as its stems are erect, the 
umbels being of medium size, with reflexed 
flowers, which are tawny-yellow, and dark 
brown in the centre. It comes from the Malay 
Islands. 

H. IMPERIALIS (see illustration) is a very bold | 
and handsome plant, the leaves being slightly 
hairy, thick in texture, some 9 inches long, and | 
deep green ; flowers large, of great substance, | 
and of a dark reddish-brown. Native of Borneo. 
It flowers from the same scape which produced 
the blooms last season. This will at once show 
the necessity of not cutting off the flower-stalks 
after the blooms have faded. 

H. Suernerpr has long and narrow deep 
green leaves, the umbel medium-sized, while 
the flowers, which are not reflexed, are waxy 
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in texture, white, suffused with rosy-pink, with | competitors seem to come into the show-room 


red dots on the corona. It comes from Northern 
India. He 
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TABLE DECORATION. 


TuE frequent failure to attain artistic effect in 
the ‘‘ table-decoration” classes at flower shows 
is apparently due to a variety of causes. Per- 
haps the most common is the endeavour to do 
too much in the limited space afforded. Heavy 
candelabra, bowls of gold fish, mirrors repre- 
senting sheets of water, on which mimic swans 
repose, and massive épergnes, though eminently 
suitable for a civic banquet, are altogether out 
of place on a small table. Then, again, as to 


a 








One of the Wax-flowers (Hoya imperialis). 


the floral matter used, some competitors appear 
to think that, as in classes for groups of Chrys- 
anthemums, ‘‘ quality of bloom” is to be ‘‘ the 
primary consideration,” and employ mammoth 
flowers. Such blossoms, when cut with long 
stems and arranged simply in tall vases, as at 


| the National Chrysanthemum Society’s Novem- 


ber shows, would doubtless be well adapted for 


the decoration of large tables, but the same 
| flowers, crowded closely into an épergne on a 


little table, are the reverse of ornamental and 
produce a heavy effect that the most pains- 
taking attention to minor details is powerless 
to efface. The use of too great a quantity of 
flowers in the centre-piece, or for strewing the 
table, too many or too thick trails of Smilax for 
linking together the vases, are all antagonistic 
to the light and graceful effect that should be 
aimed at, while dozens of little flower glasses 
on a small table, a fault of constant occurrence, 
effectually dispel the sense of restful beauty 
which should rightly be suggested. Many 


with little or no idea of the decorative desin 
which they are about to work out, but suc 
conceptions are rarely satisfactorily evolved on 
the spur of the moment. Not having thought 
outa plan beforehand, the operator not infre- 
quently finds it difficult to know where to stop, 
and keeps adding, until] what might have been 
an artistic creation is hopelessly burdened by 
superabundant material But if failure often- 
times arises from inability to appreciate form at 
its true value, it as frequently happens that 
colour proves the stumbling-block that causes 
the competitor’s discomfiture. In table decora- 
tion too little care seems to be taken to arrange 


the colour schemes in artistic contrasts and har- ~ 


monies. Not many months since I saw at a 
flower-show a table, which, as far as form and 
colour of the floral design were concerned, was 
distinctly meritorious. The flowers consisted 
of Gloriosa superba and white Bouvardia, 
while accessories in the shape of Fern fronds 
and other graceful foliage were used with dis- 
cretion. The tawny-orange of the Gloriosa con 
trasted well with the white of the Bouvardia 
and of the cloth, but the effect was entirely 
marred by a pedestal of vivid blue on which 
the centre-piece stood, and by ribbons of the 
same colour which adorned two white china 
ornaments. On another table a rather daring 
arrangement of Begonia blossoms and autumn 
foliage was displayed, a colour-harmony that 
passed, by almost imperceptible gradations, 


from scarlet, through ruddy orange, gold and - 


chrome to palest sulphur. Unfortunately, some 
flowers of the pink Cosmos were utilised in this 
colour-scheme, and the pink, being of a cold tint 
that held a suggestion of blue, destroyed the 
harmony and created a discord. Few decora- 
tive schemes are so effective as the simple con- 
trast of white with some other colour, given, 
of course, an adequate setting of green; not 
necessarily a vivid contrast, though this, as in 
the association of Euphorbia jacquinieflora and 
the Paper-white Narcissus, is singularly strik- 
ing. Harmonies composed of variations of the 


same or allied colours are also oftentimes very — 


attractive. The presence of more than two 
decided colours, besides white (which, strictly 
speaking, is not a colour) and green, both cf 
which are inevitably present in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred cases, almost invariably creates a 
bizarre effect. The hundredth case, which is 
necessarily excluded from competitive decora- 
tion, occurs where the polished mahogany, 
shining like a mirror, is left uncovered to reflect 
the silver and crystal. On such a table I have 
seen an arrangement of Viscountess Folkestone 
Roses laid, the glossy darkness of the wood 
setting off the shell- pink petals of the 
flowers to perfection. Many combinations 
that appear particularly charming in the 
daytime lose much of their effectiveness 
when viewed by artificial light. Some blues, 
like that of Salvia patens, look almost purple 
black at night, whilst other flowers, such as 
ruby-tinted Cyclamens, gain an additional 
brilliance from the lamplight. It may, how- 
ever, be reasonably urged that these considera- 
tions must be disregarded in judging decora- 
tive effect at flower shows, where the prizes are 
awarded for the appearance of the tables and 
other floral arrangements at the time of the 
judges’ inspection in the forenoon. 

In assessing merit in these and kindred com- 
petitions. first impressions are generally corre :t. 
There is no question as to the individual merit 


of the flowers employed, general effect being © 


the sole consideration, and the verdict is in 
danger of being obscured by too close an 
examination into detail. S. W. F. 


Malmaison Carnations.—I send you flowers of 
Souvenir de la Malmaison Oarnations, blush and deep 
pink. Ican always cut a few all the year round. I grow 
the plants in a temperature of 55 degs., with air night 
and day. 
leaf-mould, and sand, and water carefully. 


Pot them very firmly in a mixture of loam, — 
I am not 


troubled with disease.—THomas Youne, The Gardens, 


Warren Tower, Newmarket, Cambs. 


Pruning Roses inthe North (7. M. A.),—The | 


end of March and beginning of April will be quite early 
enough to prune outside Roses in your district. We shall 
presently have an article upon ‘‘ Pruning Roses,” and 
hope to deal with this important subject in a way that 
will be helpful to all our readers. 


Tortoise (Busybody).—I do not think you would find 


a tortoise of any use in keeping down slugs and snails, 


nor would you find it injure your plants, 
unsatisfactory pets, as unless they are tethered they are 
sure to crawl away, and be very seldom seen.—G. S. S, 
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| roots, and before the plants become pot-bound, 


' The rooted cuttings are sometimes planted out 


)) allowed to remain there till the commencement 
| of September, when they are potted up and 
, 
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) better at that time than in January, and form 
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prevent its closing, the whole length of the cut 
must be swathed round with damp Moss until 
this has reached the size of a small hen’s-egg. 
This oval bandage must now be securely tied 
with Raffia, so that it may not shift its 
position, and each layer fastened to a stake. 
The plants, and especially the Moss, should be 


PROPAGATING. 


; PROPAGATING CARNATIONS. 
(IN REPLY To ‘‘STAMpP.”) 


Tree CARNATIONS are propagated by cuttings 

taken in the autumn and winter. A piece of 

young growth 3 inches or 4 inches in length is 

pulled out, its lower leaves removed, the bottom 
_ cut off with a sharp knife and slit up for about 
a quarter of an inch; some growers, however, 
do not use the knife at all upon the base of the 
piping. The cuttings are then placed round the 
edges of pots filled with a very sandy compost, 
pure silver-sand being sometimes used, or in 
shallow pans, which after being watered are 
placed in bottom-heat of from 70 degs. to 
80 degs. This bottom-heat should be consider- 
ably in excess of the temperature of the pit or 
frame in which the cuttings are placed, which, 
to produce the best results, should not have a 
night temperature of over 60 degs. or 65 degs. 
In many cases the cuttings, instead of being 
placed in pots or boxes, are planted in the open 
bed. Great care has now to be exercised in 
order to avoid damping, to which the cuttings 
are very liable, as the frame has to be kept 
close in order to promote root formation. 
(Tf all goes well the cuttings should 
| have formed a little wig of roots in a month’s 
time, when they may be gradually inured to 
|More air, They may then be lifted and planted 
singly in thumb-pots, well drained, a compost 
of one-half silver-sand and one-half fibrous 
loam and leaf-mould being used, and the little 
plants potted fairly firmly. As soon as potted 
| they should again be returned to the frame and 
kept close until well established in the pots, 
when more air may be gradually admitted, and 
| both bottom-heat and air temperature slightly 
| reduced. A soon as the pots are fairly full of 











































the Moss never has an opportunity of becoming 
dried up. At the end of this time, if these 
instructions have been carried out, white root- 
lets will be seen commencing to protrude their 
extremities from the Moss. The layers may 
then be severed from the parent plants, the cuts 
being made immediately below the balls of 
Moss, which should then be placed intact in 
small pots that should be filled with a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf-mould. When potted 
the layers may be placed in a close, cold-frame 
and shaded for a week or so, being sprinkled 
with water every evening. Thus treated the 
roots will soon become established in the soil, 
and the plants may then be removed to a light 
position in a cool-house or frame and potted on 
according to their requirements. 


| they should be shifted into larger-sized pots, 
and will then form fine plants for the produc- 
tion of bloom during the succeeding winter. 


|in a bed of porous soil early in June, and 


given the shelter of glass; but, as a rule, they 
jare kept in pots from the time they first 
/make roots until they are discarded on account 
|of age. Many growers advocate the taking of 
} cuttings in October, averring that they strike 


far larger plants, which are capable of pro- 
|ducing a much larger number of blooms than 
t the later struck cuttings ; but good results are 
obtainable by striking cuttings at any time 
|) between October and March. Malmaison Car- 
Nnations can be raised from cuttings, but the 
Hless troublesome system of layering is usually 
Hadopted both for these and’ for the border 
) Carnations. Malmaisons are either placed in a 
Bae and the layers inserted in surrounding 
t pots, or they are plunged in the open bed and 
| prepared soil placed around them. This com- 
} post should consist of fibrous loam and leaf- 
} mould, with a fair addition of sharp sand or 
}road-grit, anda small amount of wood-ashes, 
Hand should be 3 inches in depth. The leaves 
) should be stripped from the lower half of each 
Hshoot to be layered, and a sharp knife 
)passed half way through the shoot just below 
)a joint, about midway between the lowest leaves 





Raising “Smilax” from _ seed 
(X.Y. Z.).—The Smilax to which you refer is 
doubtless Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, which in 
England and America goes by the name of 





syringed every evening for a month, so that. 


_tions are followed you will be able to cut some 
|for indoor decoration during the present year, 
| but stronger growth will, naturally, be produced 
| in succeeding seasons. 
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ONIONS. 


Frw vegetables have been more improved of 
late years than the Onion, and it is a good sign 
to see that we can produce finer bulbs than the 
imported ones which a few years ago were con- 
sidered superior to our own produce. Though 
not a lover of huge vegetables for the sake of 
mere size only, I must admit a weakness for 
large Onions. I am aware many persons still 
object to them, and want to know what advan- 
tage they possess over those of medium size. To 
|the amateur the question applies with equal 
force, as large Onions are supposed to keep 
badly ; but I fail to see this, as I have kept 
splendid examples from six months to eight 








sand the main stem ; the knife must then be 
| turned and a cut made upwards, exactly through 
Nthe middle of the shoot, continuing until the 
Pnext joint is passed through. A little bit of 
) Moss will keep the cut open, which must then 
be lowered into a hollow made in the prepared 
}compost, pegged into position to prevent its 
)shifting, and covered over with the same soil. 
|The compost around the layer should always be 
‘kept in a moist condition. The best time to 
commence layering is from the middle to the end 
jof July, in which case the layers will be ready 
for potiing or transplanting early in September. 
}Another excellent system for increasing Mal- 
maison Carnations is to have recourse to what 
jis termed ‘‘ Moss-layering.” The pots in this 
vase should be placed in a partially shaded 
|position in the greenhouse, and the atmosphere 
jkept in a fairly moist condition. The method 
jtlready described of denuding the shoot of leaves 
und making thecutshould then be followed. When 
v little coarse Moss has been placed in the cut to 

















Smilax, but is totally distinct from the true 
Smilaces, the best-known of which is Smilax 
aspera (the prickly Ivy), a native of southern 
Europe. The plant you wish to grow may be 
propagated by seed sown 1-16 inch deep in 
light soil, in a temperature of 55 degs. or 
60 degs., during the months of March or April, 
by cuttings of shoots inserted in sandy-soil 
under a bell-glass in a similar temperature, or 
by division of the roots. _The best compost to 
employ is two parts sandy loam and one part 
leaf-mould, with a liberal admixture of silver- 
sand. The position should be well drained, 
and the shoots trained on tightened strings, 
which can then be cut with the clinging trail 
of foliage, which obviates the untwisting and 
often breaking of the shoots. The plants 
should be well watered from April to September 
and kept moderately dry for the remainder of 
the year, while, during the summer, the plants 
should be syringed daily and afforded periodical 
supplies of weak manure-water. If these instruc- 





months, quite long enough for all purposes, 


The “‘A1” Onion. From a photograph by Mr. Parren, Canterbury. 


Sutton’s Al Onion (see illustration) is one of the 
finer types sent out of late years. It has be- 
come one of the most popular Onions grown, 
being similar both to the well-known Reading 
and the Sutton Globe ; the skin is a brownish- 
yellow, and the flesh very hard, firm, and of excel- 
lent flavour. It is a delicious vegetable served 
whole, and this value is apt to be overlooked, 
as Onions properly cooked are most wholesome. 
Its size is a recommendation, as one bulb is 


|sufficient for a dish. There is no difficulty in 


getting bulbs over 2 lb. in weight, and this 
should drive the large Spanish Onion out of the 
market, as the home-grown varieties are quite 
as good. Perhaps we cannot grow them so 
cheaply, but there is little expense if the seed is 
sown early enough to give the plants a long 
seazon’s growth ; of course, it is impossible to 
get huge bulbs by sowingin March and harvest- 
ing in August or early September of the same 
year. I am aware many cannot sow in heat, 
neither is it necessary to do so. We sow winter 
Onions in August, and the varieties which 
produce large bulbs, such as Al, Ailsa Craig, 
Record, and Wroxton or Excelsior, all do well 
sown in the autumn. Doubtless much better 
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cultivation is needed, say from February till the 
bulbs are matured ; but to get the best vegetables 
good it is necessary to give careful cultivation. 
Many growers who need specimens for exhi- 
bition sow seed in heat in November and pot 
on, finally planting out in April; but this mode 
of culture is not advisable for amateurs as it is 
too costly. They cannot devote glass to the 
growth of the plant merely for home use, but 
they may sow seed in the autumn and transplant 
in March in rich soil, harvesting in September. 
Grown thus the bulbs will keep for months in 
a cool, dry store, placed singly on racks or sus- 
pended. Of course for use in a general way 
the old way of sowing in February in the open 
is still one of the best, as by August the crop 
will be large enough for keeping. Large bulbs 
are not needed for soups or flavouring, and a 
medium-sized bulb is then more useful. For 
pickling amateurs should not overlook the 
value of the small silver-skinned varieties, the 
Silver Queen being one of the best. This is an 
excellent root for summer salads, as it is one of 
the mildest I have grown. There are several 
silver-skinned kinds, but it is the small, quick 
grower which is the most useful variety, though 
the Silver Ball is a good bulb for early autumn 
use sown late in spring. 

No note would be complete on Onions with- 
out referring to such good varieties as the fol- 
lowing, and they are all suitable for autumn 
sowing. Record iscne of the best. This grows 
to an immense size, the roots sometimes weigh- 
ing over 3 lb, Ailsa Craig is another equally 
reliable variety, and one of the best quality of 
all. It is shapely, and an excellent grower. 
Rousham Park Hero is a large, pale type of 
white Spanish, a flattish bulb, and excellent for 
early winter use. A very mild Onion. Cran- 
ston’s Excelsior is also a favourite .exhibi- 
tion Onion, and does not lack quality. Nune- 
ham Park grows to a large size, and is of 
the best quality. The Holborn is less known 
than the last-named, but is one of the newer 
selections of splendid quality, not only for ex- 
hibition, but for general use. A bulb finding 
much favour among growers is the Anglo- 
Spanish. As its name implies, it is allied tothe 
White Spanish, but greatly improved, and a 
large bulb in addition. Perfection is one of 
the best for autumn sowing, and keeps well. It 
is very handsome, and as hardy as a Rocca 
Onion. There have been so many new kinds of 
late years that it is impossible to note them, 
but those named are among the best for size, 
quality, and shape. W. 


The Silver Wattle-tree.—I send you 
a spray of Acacia dealbata, grown in my conser- 
vatory, the temperature of which is about 
45 degs. to 50 degs. in the winter. The plant is 
growninan 18-inch pot, kept constantly watered, 
and in spring and summer it is fed with liquid- 
manure four or five times a week. It stands 
over 12 feet high and isa mass of bloom, andsince 
Christmas we have cut from it many basketfuls. 
It fills up the gap from the Chrysanthe- 
mums till the bulbs are plentiful, and is a 
most valuable shrub at this time.—IsaABELLA 
Dickson, Jsaville, Bridge of Allan. 


Lancashire clogs (R. D.).—Any Lanca- 
shire directory would give ‘*R. D.” the 
addresses of scores of cloggers. Or he might 
write to Brewster, 15, Middle Hillgate, Stock- 
port. Clogs are excellent footgear for working 
in wet soil or on damp floors; they keep the 
feet very dry and warm, and give a good foot- 
hold in slippery places. Moreover, they are 
cheap, and easily put on and off.—Acuruxs. 

White Persian Cyclamens.—I send you two 
kinds of Persian Cyclamens. My plan is to sow seed 
about February, and keep them in a cool place outside 
during thesummer. Pot onas they require house-room 


about September, and keep in a temperature about 50 
degs. Use for soil a preparation made up of a third part 


3 loam, one part leaf-soil, and enough sand to keep it 


‘porous. Keep near the glass.—G. WALLER, Cock Crow 
Mill, Long Ditton, Kingston-on-Thames. 


Arum Lilies and Himantophyllum.—I send 
you some Arum Lilies and a spike of Himantophyllum, 
which have been growing together in a warm green- 
house. The Himantophyllum was potted in September, 
and has only had greenhouse temperature. I have some 
more spikes just pushing on the same plant.—G. E. L., 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 


Flowers from _ [Ireland.—Mrs. Mark Perrin, 
Knockdromin, Lusk, Co. Dublin, Ireland, sends us from 
her garden, all grown out-of-doors: Veltheimia, the 
Evergreen Olematis (C. cirrhosa), Abutilon, Violets (white 
and blue), Hellebore. 





ORCHIDS. 


LALIA PUMILA AND VARIETIES. 


LA&LIA PUMILA, the typical form, first flowered 
in this country as far back as 1838, but it was 
not until about five years later that it was 
grown to any extent in this country. Like the 
majority of these dwarf-growing Lelias and 
Cattleyas, this species and its varieties are 
admirably adapted for baskets or pans, 
which should be throughly drained and 
suspended close to the glass, where they can 
obtain as much light as possible. The 
soil should consist of good fibrous peat and 
Sphagnum Moss, but the plants do not require 
a large amount of material round their 
roots. During the season of growth the plants 
should be stood in the Cattleya-house, but 
after the bulbs are matured they will sucseed 
well if placed at the warmest end of the Odonto- 
glossom-house or any similar structure. At all 
times the material should be kept in a fairly 
moist condition, Lelia pumila produces its 
beautiful flowers about the present time. These 
are borne singly on short peduncles, the sepals 
and petals oblong, the petals much broader 
than the sepals, both being of a rich rosy-purple ; 
the side lobes of the lip are of the same rosy- 
purplish shade as the sepals and petals, the 
front lobe well expanded, with slightly undu- 





lated margin, and of a deep crimson-purple, in | 
some cases with a whitish marginal edge, the 





Lelia prestans., 


throat having about three raised ridges of light 
yellow. The pseudo-bulbs of this charming 
little species are from 2 inches to 3 inches in 
length, and carry a solitary leaf on the apex, 
about the same length as the bulb. It is a 
native of Brazil, where it grows at an altitude 
of 2,000 feet. 

L&LIA PuMILA DAyANA.—This is similar to 
the type in manner of growth, and does not 
average more than about 6 inches in height, 
stem and leaf included, It produces its flowers 
somewhat earlier than the preceding. The 
blooms are larger than in the typical form and 
of a deeper purple-magenta, the disc on the lip 
being white, with many purple lines. This is 
also a native of Brazil. It is certainly a very 
beautiful flower. There has in more recent years 
appeared a charming form known as Lelia 
pumila Dayana alba, which only differs in 
having the sepals and petals both white, the lip 
also white and veined with purple. This 
variety is exceedingly rare. 

L. P, PR&STANS.—Although this has been in 
cultivation a number of years, it still remains 
somewhat scarce. The sepals and petals are of 
a soft rosy-purple, the lip more trumpet- 
shaped than in the other varieties and of a very 
rich velvety-purple ; the throat orange-yellow. 

Eivata. 





Cypripedium insigne flowers turn- 
ing brown (H. D. Stratton).—The reason of 
the Cypripedium insigne blooms turning brown 
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is probably through keeping the plant undul 
saturated at the root, combined with an un. 
healthy atmosphere, caused by the fumes of the 
oil-lamp. The mildew that is about inside the 
house indicates dampness, also that the warmth 
from the heating apparatus is not sufficiently 
distributed throughout the house. Improper 
and insufficient ventilation is also due to the 
state of things you mention. The plant may be 
repotted at once, and the roots that are cling- 
ing to the outside of the pot will take no harm 
if they are buried in the compost. To preserve 
these roots and to keep them alive the plant 
should be watered with discretion after repot- 
ting, keeping the soil neither too wet or too dry, | 
The amount of water should be gradually in- 
creased when the roots become active and the 
plant re-established in the new pot. 

Best twolve Orchids for cutting (Crispum).— | 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. Rossi majus, Cypripedium 
insigne, O. Leeanum, Cologyne cristata and its variety 
alba, Cattleya labiata autumnalis, C, Triane, Lelia pur j 
purata, L. pumila, Calanthe Veitchi, Dendrobium nobile, | 
and D. Phalenopsis Schroderianum.—W., B. | 

Cypripedium (?) (#. 4.8. #. V. W.).=) 
The name of the Orchid sent is Cypripedium | 
Schlimi. It was discovered on the eastern | 
Cordillera of New Grenada, near Ocana, at an 
altitude of about 4,000 feet, consequently if | 
requires rather cool treatment. The inter- | 


mediate-house is the proper place for the plant, | 
where the winter temperature is about 55 degs, | 


at night and 60 degs. by day, as maintained by | 
fire-heat. 


A few degrees higher with sun-heat | 
is always beneficial. The! 
principal points in its culti- | 
vation is that the plant) 
should never be exposed to} 
the sun’s rays, because) 
through this the foliage is} 
liable to turn yellow and | 
become unsightly. Also that/ 
it should never be allowed to} 
get dry at the root. When) 
repotting the plant it is ad- 
visable to mix plenty of | 
broken crocks or pieces of| 
Tufa rock with the soil, so) 
that the water may quickly | 
pass through it. By doing} 
this the plant will take abun- 
dant supplies of water, which 
it delights in the whole year 
round. We cannot advi 
you as to the value of the 
plant. ll 
Snow Apple.—I think 
the question in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED refers to the 
Pomme de Neige, or Snow 
Apple, of Canada, chiefly 
grown in the Island of Mon- 
treal. It is the best Apple 
anywhere when grown if 
Montreal, but it would not be so good in 
England. Its name is derived from the white 
ness and soft nature of its flesh. The skin is of | 
a bright Cherry-red, and it is a remarkably 
handsome Apple, of medium size, but it 
seldom imported, as it is too soft to carry. 
do not find its name in any of the growers’ lists. 
—R. Montcomertigz, Whe Hollies, Belmont-roa d, 
Wallington, Surrey. . 


— This Apple was introduced from | 
Canada in 1897. It has no resemblance to | 
‘‘ Astrachan,” as the name is derived from the | 
snow-white flesh and not from the whi 
powdered bloom on the fruit; and again, it is” 
a late dessert kind, coming into use from | 
December to February. A gentleman who has 
grown it in Canada writes of it in the 
highest terms, and thinks it is the only serious” 
rival that Cox’s Orange Pippin is likely to have | 
for some time. It is above medium size, bright | 
red, very handsome, a good bearer. A col 
tion of this kind was sent from Canada as 
Jubilee gift to the Queen. I purchased m | 
trees from Mr. A. Hillman, Ersham Nursery, | 
Hailsham.—S. ©. =| 
Christmas Roses and Chinese Sacred Lily. | 
—The enclosed Christmas Roses and Good-luck or Chinese 
Sacred Lilies are two of the sweetest flowers with me. o 
Lilies (or Narcissus) were grown in a china bowl on 8 
from the river, and the Christmas Roses under a han 
light out-of-doors.—E. M. 8S. 


Wallflowers in Wiltshire,.—I send you a bunel 








of Wallflowers grown in the open garden.—J. O., Salis 


bury, Wilts. 
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GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIANDS. 


Grubs on glass-house roofs (Dick).— 
The insects you allude to as ‘‘grubs or 
maggots” which you find on the roofs of glass- 
houses are the chrysalides of the common small 
white butterfly (Pierisrapae). The caterpillars 
of this insect always endeavour to find some 
sheltered place in which to become chrysalides. 
The grubs you find at the roots of your Ferns, 
etc., are those of the black Vine weevil (Otio- 
rhynchus sulcatus); they are most destructive 
to the roots of many plants, particularly Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, Begonias, and Ferns. There 
is no means known of destroying them while at 
the roots of plants without injuring the latter, 
except by picking them out. The parent 
weevils are very injurious to the foliage of 
various plants. Vines and Ferns seem to be 
their special favourites, and the best way of 
destroying this insect is by killing the weevils. 
This is not particularly easy, as they are only 
about 4-inch long, and nearly black. They 
only feed at night, hiding themselves during 
the day, so that it is almost impossible to find 
them. If the plants they attack are in pots the 
best thing to do ig to lay the pots on their 
sides on a white cloth while it is still daylight, 
and then after it has been dark an hour or so 
suddenly throw a bright light on the plants. 
This startles the insects, and they fall on to 
the cloth and can be easily picked up. If they 
do not fall give the plant a good jarring shake. 
Should this fail search it well. In the case of 
Vines the sheets must bo Jaid under them. 
Small bundles of hay or dry Moss laid in the 
pots or tied to the stems or shoots of Vines are 
useful as traps, for the weevils find them con- 
venient hiding-places.—G. 8. S. 


Unhealthy Hibiscus (Zs:her).—I should 
imagine that the unhealthinees of your Hibiscus 
is due to the injury to the stem, which I cannot 
account for in any way uoless it was caused by 
a knife, as the leaves now appear to be keeping 
on. I should hope that the plant was regaining 
its health, and that in due time it will be 
allright again. I have never seen leaves in the 
same condition as those you sent. The little 
pimples are probably the result of the action of 
some fungus; perhaps the atmosphere of a 
Cucumber-house is too damp and close for it.— 


G. 8.8. 


Hggs in Ixia bulbs (C. F. H.).—The so- 
called eggs that you find in the decayed Ixia 
bulb are mites—the bulb mite (Rhizoglyphus 
echinopus)—which have destroyed the bulbs. 
The flower stems of your Roman Hyacinths 
have apparently been eaten off, and very pro- 
bably by the same creatures. If this is the case, 
you should find the mites in the bulbs. If you 
will kindly send up some specimens I will 
gladly examine them and report. I should 
advise you to burn all the bulbs that are infested 
by these mites, and to burn or throw away on 
to some part of the garden where there are no 
bulbs the earth in which they have grown, and 
to be careful that none of the earth drops on 
any potting soil, or on the potting bench. It is 
quite possible that these mites cause the buds 
of a Hippeastrum to rot, provided that the 
buds were close to the bulb, but the mites would 
not attack them otherwise.—G. S. S. 


Heliotrope-leaves diseased (J/.A.P.). 
—The leaves are attacked by a fungus, probably 
by one of the species of Cercosphora. I should 
pick off those that are badly infested and burn 
them, and spray the plant two or three times 
with Bordeaux-mixture, with a week or ten 
days between each application. If the plant 
has had a chill it would probably render it more 
susceptible to the attacks of this fungus than it 
would have been if in perfect health.—G. S. S. 


Double Pelargonium Charbon 
Ardent.—We have not many double-flowered 
Pelargoniums’of an orange-scarlet shade, and 
some of the limited number are rather apt to 
run up tall, which cannot, however, be said of 
this variety, for it is, as far as my experience 
extends, one of the very best of that tint. 
Though the flowers of Charbon Ardent are 
orange-scarlet in colour, they are of a peculiar 
and striking shade. It is of good dwarf habit 
and very free flowering, so that it is equally 
valuable as a pot plant or for the production of 
cut blooms. Its origin I cannot give, and the 





name rarely occurs in any catalogues. Perhaps 
it 18 a comparatively old kind rescued from 
oblivion, as happened in the case of the now 
popular I’, P. Raspail, which was sent out 


about ten years before its merits were recog- 
nised,—H. 
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LATE CHRYSANTHEMUM REPLIES. 

Chrysanthemumsandhow toretard 
their flowers (Constant Reader).—Your 
selection is a good one for late flowering, and as 
it includes such varieties as Niveum, Lady 
Lawrence, L. Canning, Princess Victoria, Sim- 
plicity, Boule de Niege, Western King, and 
Mlle. Th. Panckoucke, by following the system 
of culture laid down here you should get a 
display of flowers throughout December and 
even later. Commence to propagate in February, 
and when once the cuttings are rooted they 
should be grown on steadily and sturdily all 
through the succeeding seasons. Pinch back 
the plants on three or four occasions during the 
growing season, the last time being not later 
than the first week in July so far north as 
Lancashire. When the buds make their appear- 
ance disbud to one bud on each shoot, as it is 
important that the footstalk should be stiff and 
stout, and as there is less time for the wood to 
become ripened than is the case with the mid- 
season sorts, concentrate all the energies of the 
plant into the budsand footstalks. By adopting 
this method of pinching numerous growths 
naturally develop, so that a free display is 
ensured. Keep the plants outdoors as late as 
possible, and unless the weather is severe they 
need not be housed until after the middle of 
October. Even when indoors give absolutely 
cool treatment and abundant ventilation, with- 
out draughts. Water and feed while the buds 
are developing, and fumigate with Tobacco- 
paper when green or black-fly appears. When 
the air is moist and foggy warm the hot-water 
pipes. When the petals begin to unfold warmer 
conditions are necessary to keep the flowers 
from damping, but only sufficient to maintain a 
dry atmosphere to assist the flowers to develop. 
Other good white sorts for late cutting are 
Mlle. Thérése Rey, Lily Love, and Princess 
Blanche. 

Chrysanthemums in late January.—I send 
you two Chrysanthemum flowers, one of Mrs. W. H. Lees 
and one of C. Harman Payne, from late buds. C. H. Payne 


is one of seven blooms from an 8-inch pot.—T. Lewis, 
Henblas Lodge, Llangefni, Anglesea. 


Buds of Chrysanthemums (Jnniscoo). — We 
have frequently described the various buds, terminal 
and others. Kindly refer back. 


Chrysanthemum flowers in January.—I 
send you some Chrysanthemum flowers. The plants have 
been grown in the open during the summer, were lifted 
early in November, and planted in border of unheated 
greenhouse.—W. H. NEwsrook, Heswall, Cheshire. 


Propagating the yellow - berried 
Holly (West Meath).—You can propagate the 
Holly by cuttings. These should be taken off 
in the autumn with a sharp knife, only ripened 
shoots of the current year’s growth, about 6 
inches in length, being used. ‘These should be 
planted firmly in a bed of sandy soil in a shel- 
tered border and covered with handlights. 
They should be cut off just below a joint and 
the lower leaves removed. When planted, 
they should be watered overhead with a fine- 
rose watering-pot. They must be shaded from 
the sun on bright days and given water when 
the surface becomes dry in hot weather. Layer- 
ing is, perhaps, the easiest way in which to 
increase the stock, but from the habit of the 
bushes this is not always practicable. Hollies 
may also be propagated by seed, the berries 
being gathered in November, buried in sand till 
the following October, and the seeds then sown 
l inch deep and 1 inch apart in light garden 
mould, transplanting the seedlings when two 
years old. The young Hollies should be trans- 
planted every two or three years, as this 
encourages them to form a mass of fibrous 
roots. 

A white Hyacinth.—I send a few flowers 
of the white Hyacinth, called the Early Moun- 
tain Hyacinth; it is a much better one for 
forcing than the white Roman Hyacinth, but 
not quite so early. The Paper-white Narcissus 
has been grown in boxes for cut-flowers. The 
bulbs were put in boxes in October, and are now 
in full bloom.—J. Bristown, Willoughby House, 
New York, Lincs. 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions.—Queries and anewers are inserted tn 
Garpenine free of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. AU communications 
for insertion should be Saatty and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, ond addressed to the Epitor of 
GARDENING, 387, Southampton. street, Covent -garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PosiisHer. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on aw separate piece of paper. Unanswered 

ueries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a3 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tasue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such ag cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance, 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Corresvondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a3 some require longer answera than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there ts as little delay ag possible in dealing 
with them, 


ee 


7'o the following queries briey replies are given, 
but readers are wnvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2113—Index to “Gardening ” (J. P.) —A yearly 
issue is published of GARDENING early in March. The 
volume ends the last Saturday in February. 


2114—Hidible Passion-flower (A scot).—Any of the 
large nurserymen would help you, but we cannot recom- 
mend individual traders. Passiflora edulis is the plant 
you want. 


2115—Coiours of Roses (Colour).—We do not quite 
understand your question. The only way to know th> 
true colour of a flower i3to grow the plant. Descriptions 
must be necessarily more or less misleading. 

2116—Sundial (#. G. Culverwell).—Your only chance 
is to pick up an old sundial pillar, if you do not wish to go 
to the expense of having one made. You can sometimes 
come across old broken pillars which might be fashioned 
to your requirements inexpensively. 

2117—Watering potting soil (Hrica).—No, there 
is no objection to your watering the heap of potting soil 
with soft water occasionally, though there is no reason 
why you should do so, as it is perfectly easy to add suffi- 
cient water at the time you are mixing the potting com- 
post to bring the latter to the required consistency. 

2118—Cutting down Hydrangeas (Frica),—You 
had better cut your Hydrangeas back in Aprilif they are 
in a cold-house, or rather earlier if they are subjected to 
heat. If you wait much longer than this the plants may 
not have sufficient time to mature their growths enough 
to bloom during the present year. 


2119—Time to repot Palms, Draczenas, etc. 
(Hrica).—The Ferns you might repot in February cr 
March ; the Hydrangeas about a fortnight or three weeks 
after you have cut them back in the spring ; the Begonias 
and Campanulas in April ; and the Dracenas and Palms 
ag soon as they commence to show signs of renewed 
vitality. 

2120—Treatment of Fuchsias (M7s. Brandon). 
—The Fuchsias should have enough water to keep them 
from losing their leaves, but care should be taken not to 
overdo the watering. Only just enough moisture is 
required to prevent the soil becoming dust-dry, and an 
overdose during this period of winter rest is almost certain 
to entail disastrous consequences, unless they are in a 
heated house. 


2121—Saddle boiler (J. Wilson).—The boiler you 
refer to is too large for the amount of piping you have. 
Of course, you would find it suitable if you wished to add 
any more piping, which could be easily done if necessary. 
Of course, it is always better to have plenty of boiler 
power, as then there is no need to drive the fire too much, 
this in many cases ending in a breakdown just at acritical 
time. 


2122—Bulb packing (Rex).—The small hard husk used 
for packing bulbs is that of Buckwheat (Polygonum 
Fagopyrum), a native of Britain, and largely grown in 
game-preserving districts as food for pheasants and par- 
tridges, Presumably it is largely grown in Holland also, 
as such an enormous quantity of the husk is employed as 
named. The plant is a hardy annual, and grows some 2 feet 
in height. 


2123—Gladiolus The Bride and Lilium 
Harrisi (Cheshire).—As you say the above named bulbs 
are now showing 2 inches of growth, and the roots are 
seen at side of pots, you can introduce them at once into 
the forcing-house. You would do well to follow our 
weekly notes on ‘‘Garden Work.” If you have not last 
year’s numbers you would do well to procure them. These 
notes are invaluable to anyone whose knowledge upon 
greenhouse work is limited. 

2124A—Tar varnish (&. D.).—We have good reason 
to recommend to you for coating both wocd and irona 
mixture of Stockholm tar and paraffin. This makes a 
first-class material for the purpose named. Mix in the 
proportion of 1 pint of paraffin to 4 gallons of tar, the 
latter being first heated to cause it to be very liquid, the 
paraflin being then stirred in. Of course, before the latter 
is added the tar should be removed from the fire. Obtain 
good paraffin, and not common or low-flash stuff. 
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2125—Small snails (4. S.).—The best offensive 
article for you to use in your Fern-case to destroy small 
snails would be Tobacco-powder, which you can purchase 
from seedsmen. But slugs in a Fern-case should be soon 
found and destroyed if looked for in the evening witha 
light after the case hag been damped. Certainly there 
cannot be many. There is no data on which to base 
information as to the effect of an application of electricity 
to Ferns, but it would doubtless kill them, 


2126—Watering inside Vine borders (J. W.). 
—You will have observed that whilst all trees, fruit or 
otherwise, outdoors are in a state of rest, yet Nature is 
moistening the soil most abundantly. What she does 
surely we may well copy ia moderation inside artificially ; 
therefore give your Vine borders a good soaking now, if 
they need it, and there is proper drainage, and if needed 
a further soaking a month hence. But if the Vines have 
begun t9 grow then let the waterings be moderate ones, 
not to cool the border. 


2127—Cucumbers in frame (Amateur).—Raise 
your Cucumber plants first in as good heat as you can 
furnish. Sow ten seeds in a 5-inch pot, evenly placed ; 
water, then stand ina box and cover clo3ely with glass, 
and place in the warmest part of the house. Then collect 
all the stable-manure you can; add, if you have them, 
some Oak-tree leaves; keep turned for two or three weeks, 
damping them if found needful. Then, when the plants are 
nearly strong enough, make up a hot-bed firmly, place the 
fram2 on it, pit into it heaps of turfy loam, and when the 
steam has subsided put out your plants in twos or threes 
on the mounds. 


2128- Forcing Spirzeas and Deutzias (Cheshire) 
—The Spirea japonica and S. astilboides may be intro- 
duced to the forcing-house at once, as you say the plants 
have roots half an inchlong. You must not attempt to 
hurry the Deutzias, as they are rather slower in producing 
new roots, and you need not feel alarmed at their backward 
state. You might advantageously plunge the potsina 
bed of leaves. The gentle bottom-heat would assist the 
plants to form new roots, and ag soon as these are seen 
place the plants in the greenhouse, and finally the forcing- 
houss. Take care they do not suffer from lack of water, 
either now or later. 


2129—Begonias at rest (Busybody).—Leave the 
Begonia tubers in the pot. fora few weeks yet, but do not 
allow the goil to become either wet or dust dry. Early in 
March stand the pots on awarm shelf, and givealittlemore 
water. When growth begins turn the roots from the old 
soil, and repot carefully into clean pots of the same size, 
and in fresh sandy soil, keeping the crowns on the sur- 
face. Gently watered growth will soon proceed, and you 
should have at the end of May strong plants 6 inches in 
height to plant outdoors. Much care is needed not to 
over-water whilst the tubers are resting or but jast 
starting into growth. 


2130—Various (G. J.).—A cask turned over Rhubarb 
should have neither top nor bottom, but when inverted 
over the roots the top should be a movable lid, otherwise 
were the top fixed you could not get at the Rhubarb 
without removing the tub. Place long manure, if you 
have it, round the tub, and have the top well covered with 
sacks, mats, or litter to exclude air. You will, we fear, 
find your seed Potatoes in a clamp to have much sprouted. 
Get them out at once, and if so found you must remove 
the long sprouts and set the tubers in the light. They 
should when intended for seed always be stored inshallow 
boxes, and never be put into close heating clamps. 


2131—Superphosphate of lime (H. J. P.).—This 
material is steamed or dissolved bone, and is very good 
manure, but is more efficient when mixed with its equal 
weight of potash in the form of Kainit, and applied to the 
soil for crops when being dug, to receive them in the 
spring, at the rate of 4lb. tothe rod. Or for fruit-trees, 
strew it about over the roots in March, and lightly fork it 
in, Ifyou can give adressing of 2 lb. per rod of sulphate 
of ammonia in May, and serve the same, great good should 
result. Rhubarb roots may be treated in the same way, 
but a month earlier. If you have only the superphos- 
phate, use at the rate of 3 lb. per rod in some cases, and 
not in others, to see how far it may benefit or otherwise. 


2132—Re-turfing lawn (Clifton).—You may set 
about lifting and re-turfing your lawn at once, as the 
present weather being soopen admits of the work being 
done well. If your turf is fairly thick there will be no 
need to sow Grass seed. If it be very thin and there are 
bare places, would it not be best to reject such portions 
and replace with fresh turf got from elsewhere? It is but 
needful to sow Grass seed when a lawn has become patchy 
and bare of Grass. Before doing that not only with 
a coarse rake stir the bare soil, but also add some fine soil, 
well raked about, then sow the seeds on it early in April, 
well rake in, and then roll it also, as the seeds should be 
fairly buried. Newly-turfed lawns benefit greatly by 
constant rolling and the early use of the mowing machine. 


2133—Palm leaves diseased (Hrica).—Only one 
leaf, or rather one segment of a Palm leaf, arrived. It wag 
affected with scale, but we could not detect the presence 
of any other pest. The plants should be washed with 
some insecticide. Gishurst compound, 2 oz. or 3 oz. to the 
gal., or Quassia-chips, 50z tothe gal., with soft-soap added, 
are good washes. An old tooth-brush is the best thing to 
do the washing with in the case of scale, as this often 
requires rather hard rubbing to dislodge it. Every leaf 
should be gone over both on the upper and under sides, 
and the leaves well rinsed in tepid water after they have 
been freed from the scale. 


2134—Soil sample (G. J. W.).—Your soil reaches us 
very much broken up and loose, but whilst apparently 
deficient in Turf-fibre, the roots in it being apparently 
those of bushes or trees, still it seems to be very good 
stuff, and should suit the things named very well. For 
Melons and Cucumbers one-fifth its bulk of well-decayed 
old hotbed-manure mixed with it will do good. For 
Primulas and Cyclamens mix with it fully one-third its 
bulk of manure, leaf-soil, ani sharp sand. For Chrysan- 
themums and Tomatoes mix one-fourth of decayed 
manure, potting firmly. If after experience you find it 
becomes close and hard, use with it yet more of the fibrous 
materials named. 


2135—Tree-Lupin (West Carberry ).—Although there 


may be some risk in web nd pent Te ge Tree-Lupin just 
now, yet as yours is such a mild, humid climate that the 
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plant is evergreen, there can be in such case little danger. 
Still, it may be just as well before doing so to shorten 
back some of the branches, and thus relieve the head of 
some of its weight. Get a place ready to shift it to, a good 
hole being opened. Then dig a trench round the plant, 
20 inches from the stem, grub under it, and so treated you 
should be able to move it with a good ball of soil and roots 
securely. The variety is Lupinus arboreus luteus, and is, 
when in bloom, a noble object. In replanting, give it 
ample room, but do not be afraid to shorten branches 
from time to time. 


2136—Tarred pipes (J. S. A.).—As so great a mis- 
take has been made in tarring the hot-water pipes of your 
greenhouse, a grave difficulty has been created which you 
may not easily overcome. Try first wellrubbing any kind 
of grease you can get into the tar, then washing it off 
with very hot soda water. If that fails, then turn every 
plant out of the house, open doors and sashes wide, then 
dab over a perfect length of the pipes at a time with par- 
affin and set it on fire. Thatshould burn out the tar. Take 
only short sections at a time. After the pipes are cool 
and have been well cleansed, coat over with a mixture of 
lampblack and Linseed-oil, and that will be quite 
noffensive. 


2137—Vegetables for pickling (Pickler).—Of 
popular vegetables for pickling, small Onions, grown 
thickly, small Shallots, Red Cabbage, green Tomatoes, 
tiny Cucumbers or Gherkins, Cauliflowers broken up, 
dwarf Kidney and Runner Beans, small and tender, and 
Beets, make first-class and popular pickles. We do not 
see why Green Peas of good size should not make good 
pickles also, Of course, there are few more popular 
pickles than the Green Walnuts. Some pickles are too 
hard. It is well they should be more softened in the 
process to make them fully acceptable as well as 
digestible. Sliced Beets make a most delicious and whole- 
some pickle—one of the very best. 


2138—Vegetables under conifers (J. C. 1.).— 
We can give you very little hope of being able to grow 
vegetables or herbs beneath Pine-trees. These emit so 
much resinous matter that the drip kills almost every- 
thing beneath. You may try in the stiff part Broad 
Beans, Scarlet Runners, and late Peas; and in the sunniest 
parts some early Peas, dwarf Kidney Beans, and small 


Oabbages. You can sow Broad Beansand early Peas next 
month, Runner and dwarf Beans in May. Cabbages and 


Potatoesin March or April. You can plant herbs—Sage, 
Mint, Fennel, Thyme, and Marjoram, and some Parsley 
seed—in April) With the obnoxious trees present, how- 
ever not much can be looked for near them. 


2139—Lilium umbellatum (Hnquirer).—The bulb 
of Lilium umbellatum that you forward is quite large 
enough to produce a flowering stem, though the bulbs of 
the umbellatum family are sometimes three and four times 
as large. Bulbs of L. bulbiferum, or umbellatum, vary 
much in size. The bulb you send is a very healthy one, 
and should be potted up at once ; indeed, it would have 
been better potted up some months back to give a longer 
period for root formation. Keeping the bulbs out of the 
ground tends to exhaust their vitality, and render them 
flabby to the touch. Such bulbs have to plump up before 
root action commences to any extent, and often fail to 
flower from this cause. [Even if your bulbs do not flower 
this year, they will be increasing in size, and should flower 
in the succeeding season. 


2140—Tarring plant stakes (R. L ) —We have no 
experience of the effect of tarred stakes on Chrysanthe- 
mum plant roots, but should not like to advise the use of 
such a compound, as it may prove offensive. Besides, 
stakes quite as often decay above the soilas init. Then 
in the case of Ash ones, even if you did coat them with 
coal-tar, the rind might soon peel off We think you will 
do well to use the stakes as they are. As to coating hot- 
water pipes, the best thing is to mix lampblack in hot 
linseed-oil, and coat the pipes with it. It soon dries, keeps 
them a good colour, and leaves no unpleasant smell It is 
just as well, however, to let it harden somewhat before 
turning the heat on. 


2141—Hepaticas (Alba).—These pretty hardy spring 
flowers are rather impatient of transplanting or dividing, 
the latter especially. When dividing must of necessity be 
done, it should be in the spring, as then new roots are 
made generally when division takes place in the autumn. 
It is wisest to pot up each divided piece and keep the 
plants in a frame for the winter to induce rooting, 
causing them to be planted out again in thespring. They 
suffer more as a rule from snow-water and excessive rains, 
with sharp frosts following, than from real hard weather. 
Itis best to have the plants a little elevated, so that mois- 
ture will tun off from the crowns. Small hand-lights, 12 
inches across, dropped over the plants in the winter, help 
to bring them earlier into bloom. 


2142—Apricots dropping blooms (HZ. M. S.).— 
There is much reason to fear that the drip from the over- 
hanging thatch is harmful to the bloom on your Apricot- 
trees, as by serving to keep the tree damp, the pollen 
would be rendered materially infertile. If you could fix 
something above to catch the drip some good may result. 
Dropping bloom or fruit, except where severely injured by 
late spring frosts, is not usual with Apricots, especi- 
ally if the previous season’s wood, having been properly 
nailed in, has thoroughly ripened. But you may 
very well try the effect of lifting the trees and replanting 
them, after well forking up the soil and adding a few 
barrowloads of wood-ashes and old mortar refuse. Make 
the soil about the tree firm. Stone fruits, especially 
aa ae like mortar-refuse, ag they need a good supply 
of lime. 


2143—Varieties of vegetables (H.).—The best 
Peas are Wrinkled Marrow, of moderate height ; Chelsea 
Gem, 2 feet; Daisy, 2 feet; Senator, 3 feet; Magnum 
Bonum, do. ; Sharpe’s Qaeen, do. ; and Autocrat, 4 feet, 
all coming in insuccession—the latter, a first rate late Pea, 
is a fine selection. Bunyard’s Exhibition, a superior Long- 
pod Bean; Ne Plus Ultra and Best of All, superb Scarlet 
Runners. Ne Plus Ultraand Canadian Wonder, good dwarf 
Kidney Beans. Snowball, firstearly; Magnum Bonum,second 
early ; and Autumn Giant, late, are the best Caulifowers. 
Ellam’s Early, small, and All Heart, large, are good Cab- 
bages; and Standard Bearer and Leicester Red are the 
best red varieties of Celery. But so much depends on 
cultural treatment, time of sowing, transplanting, soil, 
preparation, and so on. Carefully study our calendar. 
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2144—Cattle Cabbage (X. Y. Z.).—The huge 
field Cabbage you wish for is no doubt the Great 
Drumhead, which produces gigantic heads in strong soil, 
and is the one most commonly grown for cattle. We 
should ask for it under this name, for field growth as 
cattle food, to distinguish it from the Drumhead Savoy, 
also a large and excellent winter Cabbage. The month cf 
May is the best average time for sowing seed, thovgh 
some farmers sow at the end of April. It may be wise to 
have two sowings and plantings to ensure a longer suc- 
cession of heading in. The Jersey Borecole or fhousand- 
headed is a fine cattle food also, but it does not heart. It 
grows to a height of 3 feet. Choude Milan is also a good 
cattle green, dwarfer, but something like the preceding. 
You will obtain these from an agricultural seed firm. 

2175—-An unknown vegetable (Guyscliffe).—A 
good authority gives the date of the introduction of the 
Tomato as 1596, really the close of the sixteenth century. 
We have no knowledge that it or any other favourite 
vegetables were originally introduced as ornamental 
plants, but it is not difficult to assume that when thus 
first introduced the fruits, whilst probably red when ripe, 
were not very attractive in an edible sense. Wehave no 
knowledge of the plant to which you refer. Indeed, there 
may be, as is 80 commonly the case with traditions, no 
foundation for the statement. The most ornamental 
vegetables we have as plants, no doubt, are the Globe 
Artichoke and the Cardoon, as both have noble leafage. 
Even the now favourite Vegetable Marrow, or Gourd, may 
have been first introduced as an ornamental climber, as 
notafew of the members of the Gourd family are s9 
grown now. 

2145—Pot Soil (L. T.).—Your soil sample shows a 
great lack of substance or clay. It is very fine, sandy, 
and porous, though containing some vegetable matter. It 
seems to have laid so long in the heap that all fibrous 
matter has been destroyed and plant food washed out of 
it. If used for Ferns, we should add one-third good 
fibrous peat and one-third of good turfy-loam dug three 
months and of a stiffer texture. For ordinary pot-plants 
add equal quantity of good, stiff, turfy-loam, and one-fourth 
of old decayed hotbed-manure. We do not find in the soil 
any evidence of deleterious substances, neither iron nor 
magnesia being specially apparent. It seems to be rather 
a case of comparative poorness than anything else. Good 
old hotbed-manure, or from a Mushroom-bed, mixed with 
it, should do much good, as should algo well-decayed cow- 
manure. 


2146—Destroying Plantains (M. F.).—We much 
doubt whether what you term the lawn-manure—probably 
lawn-sand, which contains an arsenical compound capable 
of destroying broad leafage, but doing little harm to 
Grass—has in killing the Plantain leaves really destroyed 
the roots and crowns. We expect to learn that these 
have thrown up fresh leaves next spring ; but the present 
dead leaves must be very unsightly, and should be 
removed. We should prefer to have the plants grabbed 
out entirely, as the best means of getting rid of 
them, then giving the Grass a dressing of fine gritty soil, 
well brushed in with a long coarse broom, then some fine 
Grass seed sown over it early in April, and well rolled in. 
We shall be obliged if you will tell us in the spring how 
far this dressing you have applied to the lawn has or has 
not destroyed the Plantains. 


2147—Dissolving bones (A. W. W.).—We presume 
you want to learn how to dissolve hard bone to make it 
into meal, which is the form that is generally used as 
manure. Hither place the bone in a bath of sulphuric 
acid, which you, perhaps, cannot do, or intoa cylinder 
which can be charged with very hot steam, and thus soften 
or dissolve them. But both methods may be beyond your 
capacity. Then you may be able to smash the bones into 
fine dust by the aid of a heavy hammer orawmill. As to 
the bone-meal itself, that may be, if wanted for liquid pur- 
poses, dissolved by putting a pint into a gallon of 
water, and keeping it stirred until dissolved, then adding 
5 other gallons of water before it is applied to plants. It 
is, however, only one ingredient in plant foods. 


2148—Starting Tuberous Begonias (Acanthus). 
—The usual plan adopted for bedding Begonias is to 
start them in shallow boxes or pans, in which a little 
light soil, leaf-mould. or Cocoa-nut-fibre has been laid, 
and to just cover the tubers with the same material, 
keeping the compost fairly moist, and subjecting them 
to gentle heat. This method results in the plants pro- 
viding a much earlier display of bloom than if the tubers 
are planted in the open bed. This may, however, be 
done where no opportunity exists of starting them under 
glass. The bed should consist of light rich and porous 
soil, and the tubers should be planted as soon as the 
weather becomes genial and all danger of frost is past. 
The soil should be kept just moist until a good start is 
made, when more water may be given, and the tubers 
mulched with a slight covering of light rich compost. 


2149—Lilies, Cannas, etc. (7rix).—If you were to 
plant or pot bulbs of Lilium auratum now they would 
probably be in bloom about the date you mention. Lilium 
lancifolium (speciosum) might be rather later in coming 
into flower. The new large-flowered Cannas succeed 
better if not entirely dried off during the winter. They 
may be introduced into a higher temperature at the com- 
mencement of March, and may be either kept for conserya- 
tory decoration or planted out early in June. The older 
varieties of Cannas may be entirely dried off in the winter 
and stored in a frost-proof cellar or outhouse. These may 
be brought out, potted, and started in heat in March. By 
sowing in heat in the spring you may have all the plants 
you name in bloom in August, with the exception of the 
Globe Thistle, which would require more time to mature. 
Bouvardias should be propagated by cuttings of young 
shoots 2 inches long, inserted in pots of sandy compost in 
a temperature of 65 degs. during the month of March. 


2150—Seakale from seed (M. C.).—If you will 
refer to reply to ‘‘Holt,” Jan.l£ you will find some useful 
information. But if you wish to raise from seed, pur- 
chase some, say a quart, at once. Then have a piece of 
ground a couple of rods at least in extent, all according to 
what room you can afford, trenched 2 feet deep, and put 
into it a good dressing of manure. Early in April draw 
drills, 20 inches apart, as for Peas. Sow the seeds very 
thinly, and coverup. When the plantsare well up thin 
them out to 12 inches apart. Keep the hoe freely used. 
In November, after the leaves have ripened, trench out the 
roots, and trim them bare of all side ones. Make cuttings 
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of these to plant in Marth in fresh soil in rows, as advised 
for sowing, and you can force the strong stems, whilst 
using the side roots as cuttings to grow more for the next 
year. Root-made plants are always better than those 
from seed. 


2151—Grafting Fuchsias (Sussex).—We fear you 
will find it really difficult to bud a Fuchsia, as the shoots 
are so small when green, and so brittle. We have not 
seenitdone. But you may graft the moment you see 
growth beginning by putting scores of one variety, stout 
young hard wood 2 inches long, on to side branches of 
another variety in the usual way, tying them on, and 
coating with grafting-wax. Or if you have plants with 
nice straight stems, and stout, you could trim up the 
stems clean, and cut the tops off 3 feet high; then graft 
these stems with a white and a red variety, one on each 
side } but the varieties must be of similar habit of growth 
er they will not make an even standard head. As Fuchsias 
start early ina greenhouse, you had better secure wood 
for grafts ab once, and keep them in a cold place, partly 
buried in the sil until the plants to be grafted show 
breaking buds, then graft. 


2152—Cucumbers in house (Dick).—It is mis- 
leading to write of Cucumber plants as ‘‘ Vines;” you 
should use that term only in relation to Grape-Vines. You 
cam grow Cucumbers very well in boxes 8 feet long, 
20 inches wide, and but 8 inches deep, putting two plants 
into each box. Let the bottom be of stout strips of wood 
i inch apart, to allow water to esvape and heat to pass up 
through into the soil. Over the bottom place first rough 
pieces of turfy soil, on that the proper soil—three parts 
good old turfy loam, the rest old hot-bed manure, and a 
little of any artificial manure, well mixed. Let the soil be 
slightly heaped in the centre of the boxes. A 4-inch pipe, 
or two 2-inch ones, should run under the boxes for bottom- 
heat, and your top-heat should rise to 75 degs. Much 
depends on whether your house is exposed or sheltered, 
also whether you start now or wait till the season is more 
advanced. 


2153—Various (H. J. G.).—You may plant your 
bulbs of Hyacinthus candicans at once, about 4 inches 
deep, giving them a light mulching of long manure, leaf- 
mould, or Cocoa-nut-fibre until the spring. You should 
construct your hotbed in February, so as to have it ready 
for the sowing of the seed in the latter part of that 
month. You must be careful in making it not to put it 
together without giving it several turnings beforehand, or 
it will develop too strong a heat at first and then rapidly 
cool. The spring is a bad season for planting Irises of any 
description, but the German Flags will be less likely to 
suffer than other sections, though you must not expect 
them to bloom before they have become established in the 
ground. Your best plan of cleansing the garden that you 
say has only grown weeds for four years will be to double- 
trench the ground, burying the top 3 inches at the bottom 
of the trench. 


2154—Vegetables on newly-broken ground 
(W. H, T.).—Your chief difficulty in cropping your newly- 
broken pasture will probably be in wireworm attacks, as 
these pests usually dominate largely in freshly-broken 
soil. The best corrective will be, next winter, a dressing 
of gas lime, some 3 or 4 tons to the acre, spread about on 
the soil, and exposed to the air for 6 weeks, then forked 
in. But as you must crop with something, we advise you 
to plant a good breadth with early Potatoes, such 
as Hebrons or Puritans, as late ones may grow 
far too strong in such manured soil. Also sow Peas, 
Broad, Runner, and Dwarf French Beans; Carrots, 
Parsnips, Beets, Turnips, and similar roots in due season, 
necessarily risking some harm from wireworm, but 
nothing else. You may also plant all descriptions of 
Cabbages, including Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, Cauli- 
flowers, Kales, and soon. With good culture and con- 
stant deep working your soil should be in first-class condi- 
tion in a couple of years for anything. 


2155—Pruning an old Wistaria (J. H. H.).— 
This ‘‘queen of climbing plants” is often sadly neg- 
lected. It is best treated somewhat as you would a Vine, 
for the young rambling growths, if trained horizontally, 
produce the spurs in due course that ‘yield the finest 
racemes of blossom. The tangled mass of young growths 
that you have upon the top part of your plant must most 
certainly be thinned. Lay in as many of these long 
growths as you can, so that they are about six inches 
apart, and cut away the rest, preserving, where possible, 
the strongest. The horizontal position will induce the 
formation of new spurs to provide blossom in the future. 
The old spurs may be slightly shortened, if needful, but 
by preserving these spurs as long as possible the more 
free blooming will be your plant. If the old growths are very 
close to each other one or two may be cut clean away. By 
so doing you will obtain some new growths at the base 
that may be laid in, and thus give the plant a more fur- 
nished appearance. 


2156—Erecting greenhouse (J. B.).—Use wood 
in building your greenhouse. Iron is cold and unsatis- 
factory. Let your rafter bars be 12 inches apart, or at 
least so fixed to take panes of glass 12 inches wide, and 
either 14 or 15 inches long. You get then plenty of light. 
After well priming all the wood, fix it in place, then in 
glazing well bed the glass in putty; press it well down, 
and pub a couple of smali brads into the rafters on either 
side to hold it secure, facing off the putties neatly, but 
do not have any top ones. Afterwards give all the wood 
two coats of paint, and let those coats come well over the 
side edges of the glass. The front bars or sashes should 
be the same width apart as the top ones. A Vine border 
in front, 4 feet wide, is ample for the first two years, ex- 
tending it 2 feet for two years, then 2 feet more, until the 
whole floor is a proper border. Do not make the soil rich 
with animal manure, but rather use fine bone, wood 
ashes, lime rubbish, and some basic-slag, mixed, and in 
the proportion of 1 barrow-load to 12 of the soil. The 
best path for your purpose would be one of stout wooden 
trellis, made in two lengths, resting on movable bricks, 
as that would not be an obstruction to the border when 
made, and answer every useful purpose. Your Vines 
should be fully 3 feet apart to give the side shoots, or 
laterals, sufficient room, but most growers have a space of 
4 feet between them. Still, all depends on treatment and 
feeding. When you plant your young Vines, cut them 
back quite hard, so as to encourage the formation of stout 
long rods the ensuing season. 

























2157—Treatment of tuberous Begonia (Miss | 2 feet ; Senator, 3 feet ; Magnum Bonum, 3 feet; Sharpe’s 
Brandon),—The Begonia tubers have peer kept in too | Queen, 3 feet ; The Gladstone, and Late Queen, all coming 
warm a position. They should be thoroughly at rest now, | inin succession. And a first-class select on for cropping 
and not starting into growth. The best manner of storing | and quality of taller varieties, ranging from 4 feet to 6 feet, 
is to place them in dry sand or Cocoa-nut-fibre, and keep | you will find Early Giant, Gradus, Duke of Albany, 
them in a building from which frost is just excluded. | Alderman, and Autocrat a fine lot. You had better write 
When it is required to start them, they can be taken out | to some good seedsmen for their lists of seeds and select 
and started in shallow boxes, in which a layer of Cocoa-| these from them, as we cannot recommend any special 
nut-fibre has been placed, just covering the tubers with | seedsmen. 


the same material, which should be slightly moist, and 2163—Standard Pears (J. B.).—As your standard 
subjecting them to gentle heat. As they grow they may | wijjiams’ Bon Chrétien Pears are but two years planted, 
be either potted for conservatory decoration or transferred why not lift and plant them again in a less exposed place, 
to the open bed. as few Pears do well so exposed, especially so far west as 

2158—Treatment of Smilax (Hrica).—You cannot | Galway, where the wind must be very strong. The variety 
expect strong growth from the Smilax if you do not repot | is not a strong grower naturally, and fruits in fierce winds 
it. It really does best planted out in a compost of loam, | would greatly suffer. The heads, if uneven, may be cut 
leaf-mould, and sand. In such soil, if planted out ina| into form by a knife, but not too severely. Really the 
border at the back of the greenhouse, it will cover the | trees have hardly had time to form heads yet. If some 
wall with vigorous growth, and provide a plentiful supply | branches be unduly long, shorten them back moderately, 
of long, green trails of foliage for indoor decoration through | and thin out weak shoots. Why not ease the roots a little 
many months. The best method of growing it is to strain | of the soil on them, then draw the heads down towards 
lengths of fine twine from the ground level to the top of | the ground, and keep them in a slanting position from 
the wall, at intervals of a couple of inches, and to allow! the wind by tying to stout stakes. Replace the soil 
eavh of the growths to ascend one of these strings, which | about the roots. 


may be cut with its adhering trail when the latter is 2164—Constructing forcing-house (B. W.).—A 
SEGRE anodla beewatared Pierre teeta rere | ES gape ros a to be soe pt pat ioe its ee 

Aft Appr papa aoe ae : on the heat force it possesses. Yoursketch seems to show 
overhead, and giving periodical supplies of weak manure-| 4), excellent plan, but you should arrange for fully four 


water. You ask if the plants should be cut back. This is | lenethstotannicheni cmiEs ers et 
: | g . pipe in it, entering through the back 
what they are generally grown for, the demand for the| wall, carried along the top end and front, two flows and 


foliage for dinner-table decoration being so universal inthe | 5 otpinen 
present day. It is, however, well not to entirely denude | bbl alate rie A pen peed beret baad ahaeuah 
them of this foliage until they are throwing up new | into the cooler house, and return connected with a return 
growth, \in the heated house, also with the valve, so that you 
2159 Fruit of the Camellia(d. J.).—We give an | could turn the heat off or on as desired. Any fairly good 
illustration of the Camellia in fruit, and our cut represents | boiler should answer your purpose. The one you name 
the fruit of natural size. It is very hard, and has a glazed | we have no experience of, but it should not be too small, 
appearance, like that of porcelain, The colour is pale | as ina forcing-house you need furnace space to bank up a 
fire to last for several hours, looking to 
it not earlier than ten o’clock each night. 
That is a matter of first importance in 
relation to forcing-houses, as any sud- 
den fall in temperature is productive of 
much greater harm than is the case if 
the drop be in an ordinary greenhouse, 
where plants are hardier. If your 
pipes rise throughout but 12 inches 
from the boiler, that will suffice. A less 
overlap in the glass will do, as long 
laps too often lead to the accumulation 
of dirt in them. We advise you to fix 
4-inch piping rather than 3-inch in 
your cool-house, as the latter does not 
furnish sufficient heat in very cold 
weather. 


2165—Lapageria out-of-doors 
(J. S. Haig).— In the south-west of 
England Lapagerias thrive well in the 
open if planted in a deep bed of sandy 
peat against a north wall, and bear 
flowers right np to December. The 
blossoms of the white variety are, how- 
ever, often of a greener tint in the outer 
petals than when grown under cover. A 
sharp watch must be kept over the 
young shoots as they push up from the 
ground, as slugs and snails are very 
partial to the succulent growth, and, 
when not kept in check, eat off each 
fresh shoot as it appears. The plants 
should be well watered during dry 
weather and syringed overhead periodi- 
cally. In severe frosts an Archangel 
mat or some other covering may be 
temporarily nailed over them, but we 
know of plants that have flourished in 
the open for several years without the 
slightest protection. 


2166—Preparing bottles from 
Malta (Hrica),—Common clay, wetted 
and worked up until it attains the con- 
sistency of putty, will do for putting on 
; _your porous Maltese jar. You should 
green, except on the exposed side, which is dull red. It | press it little by little on the jar until it is covered with 
is furrowed like a Tomato. It is rarely the Camellia fruits | 4 coating an inch in thickness. You can then introduce 
in this country. seedlings of Adiantum Capillus-veneris into the clay, 


ee ; and if you wish to hide the bare appearance of the jar, 
2160—Long-pod Beans (J. 0. H.).—We advise you | cover the clay with a thin coating of Moss, wiring the 
to trench the narrow strip of soil where your Beans are to | jatter on. The jar should be kept in a tolerably warm 
be sown to a depth of 24 inches, burying down between | and moist position if you wish it to become furnished 
the top and bottom spits of soil a good dressing of half- | quickly. 
decayed manure. [n trenching break up the bottom soil 21 = i r 
deeply and leave it there. Assuming that your Welsh dis-| |“ 67—Fore ng obra one nt oe (J. Rs C.).—Unleca 
trict ismore moist thanitisinland, and that Long-pod Beans 4 es can eee your pit 7 rawberry plants a temperature of 
will do well in the summer—for August is late in central | #bout 60 ¢ tg it will be difficult for you to induce them 
England for them—we should advise you to sow in single | fo carry ripe fruits so early as the first week in May. But 
line 6 inches apart, so as to give plenty of room to the hevcnatae thea tesenk yu th P ther el prea 
plants, about the third week in April, as the plants need a 1 ’ osphere 16 there rather Close and damp. 
good time to produce fine pods, But it isa matter con- | *D any case get the plants on into bloom so soon as you 
cerning which no one can give exact data. You will have ae fe pees cera ripen ordain py 
. 4a -et ES m seas Z Py ne : ¢ 
to ae the action of » yet, unknown season | then remove them back into the greenhouse, as the fruits 
2161—Garden frames (0. L.).—We understand you | are so much firmer and better flavoured if finished off 
to say that you are about to make garden frames. A good | cooler and in more airs Whilst the weather is so open 
size for those having single lights is 6 feet by 4 feet, of | plants even in a greenhouse may come on fairly early, but 
stout inch wood, 20 inches high behind and 10 inches in | still in a cool-house, especially if colder weather sets in, 
front, the sides ROPE sowe accordingly. To have one | the process of fruit production is a slow one. 
for heat you will have to obtain a good quantity of stable- 2168— TT een 
AE CRED — well seria’ nar peas it over two or three to grow Site Melong eran M the British Relay are 
than jour tee thie should be Ghent or riaeeane scarlet, praite, bo. Shere cept ang pendscnets netted, 
rae : ene : are so much superior in quality. But none can be grown 
inte fie see hapltaee corentrcr ae. 7 Beg by here without ample artificial heat, and although Arent 
nut-fibre; and after the first strong heat has subsided ee ghee gare ts gnng-bes cap lage eee 
place into it your seeds, sownin pans or pots. The nearer tained by additional manure or linings, the plants soon 
you can keep these to the glass the better. As the seed-| ti” wreions of all descriptions need a temperature 
lings Shae and you shift ae acer into pots, and the | yanging from 60 degs. at night to 75 degs. in the day, and 
ada I pager Wr eed pe 9 the ee the cold-frame | \if maintained. The difference found in Water Melons 
; > : is mainly in habit of growth, shoots being more slender, 
2162—Quality of Peas (H. B.).—As you write from| and should not be pinched. The fruits are usually 
Yorkshire, and the writer of the article you refer to lives | smooth and oval, the flesh of poor quality; but in hot 
near London, it is evident that varieties of Peas suitable in| weather cool. We cannot advise attempting to grow 
one place may not be suitable in all cases. But risking | Melons without sufficient heat. The bulk of Melons now 
that, and with comparatively dwarf or medium height | are grown in low houses under the glass, andin a high 
Peas, you will find the best quality in Chelsea Gem,’ temperature. They are very subject to insect pests. 








Fruit of the Camellia. 
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2169—Various (J.7'.).—Animal charcoal is generally 
known as all descriptions of animal matter—bone, flesh, 
etc., or blood—that has been charred or dried to form a 
powder. It is properly an artificial manure, and should 
be used with extreme moderation in soils. The proper 
charcoal, emitting as it decomposes carbon, is ordinary 
wood charcoal. This may be used with ordinary composts, 
broken fine. Your leaf sample is too crude and dry. To 
have proper leaf-soil let the leaves be collected wet, placed 
in a heap outdoors to rapidly decompose, be once or twice 
turned, and ultimately be converted into a mould. Leaves 
such as you send would, if mixed with soil, decompose and 
leave the soil very loose and hollow. Peat No. 1 is useless 
as itis, No. 2is good Peat-fibre, and may be used in the 
proportion of one half with turfy-loam, for Azaleas, 
Camellias, or any plants needing peat, but itis not required 
for bulbs or ordinary bedding plants. 


2170—Watercress (Francis).—The common Water- 
cress (Nasturtium officinale) and the green-leaved variety 
can be obtained as seed from seedsmen, or, if preferred, 
bunches, such as are sold in the shops or markets, pur- 
chased may be planted. As you have streams you wish to 
plant, you should, at intervals of 10 feet, make stout wood 
bays across them so as to have level beds, a few feet wide, 
between each pair of bays. Fill these bays with soil, sur- 
faced with sand and fine shingle, and dibble the Watercress 
cuttings into this, 6 inches apart, then let the water flow 
gently over them. The flow should be very gentle or the 
Cress will be washed out. {tshould be possible to divert 
heavy rainfalls, also the water when once a year a bed is 
cleaned out, the soil replaced, and fresh Cress planted. If 
you could make wood-frames with glass lights to fit some 
of the beds you would be enabled to pick Cress nearly 
all the winter. 
2171—Building vinery (Cornubia)—We rather 
fear that your proposed site for a lean-to vinery would not 
furnish enough sun-heat to ripen the wood or Grapes. But 
you could grow good Plums, such as Green Gage, Jeffer- 
gon, Victoria, and even Golden Drop, on the back wall, espe- 
cially on the upper 5 feet of it, and grow Tomatoes along 
the front up to a height of 5 feet. There should be ample 
warmth for these. You could plantthe Tomatoes 15 inches 
apart along the front, training them up to wires near the 
glass, and have your back wall Plum-trees on 2-feet stems. 
But we cannot conceive of a better arrangement. Of 
course you could plant the wall with good Pear and Plum- 
trees, as it is, and so utilise it well, then building a span- 
house or two out more fully in the sun, but by using the 
wall for a background it would be cheaper. Span-houses 
should be 12 feet wide for Tomatoes, and fully double that 
width to make profitable vineries. Arrange to have the 
pipes in couples, one over the other, as side by side they 
occupy so much ground. 
2172—Rooting the top of Dracezena (Erica).— 
You should arrange so that the lowest healthy leaves of 
the plant will be about an inch clear of the pot when it is 
severed from the parent stem and repotted. This system 
of propagation should be carried out in the spring ina 
temperature of 75 degs. if possible. An incision should be 
made in the stem, and when the sap has ceased to exude 
some damp Sphagnum Moss should be wrapped round the 
part, a small portion being inserted in the cut. After 
several layers of this have been added it should be bound 
up with a tie or two of raffia. A small pot can then be 
carefully divided lengthways, one-half placed on each side 
of the bandage of Sphagnum, and the aed tied together 
again, so that it gives the appearance of being a sound pot 
with the stem of the Dracena growing through it. The 
pot must be securely fixed in position, and should then 
be filled with sandy compost and chopped Sphagnum. 
This must be kept constantly moist, and the plant syringed 
overhead night and morning. When the roots have filled 
the pot the parent stem may be cut off immediately below 
the pot, and pot and plant placed in a close frame in 
bottom-heat for a few days to prevent flagging. The 
plant may then be transferred to a larger pot, being again 
kept close til the roots have entered the fresh soil, when 
ib may be remov-4 to more airy quarters. 


2173—Cucumbers in frames (A. E. B ).—Cucum- 
bers are commonly grown in fvames on the soil bed, the 
plants running on the soil. Buti voudo not make upa 
hotbed with properly prepared manure to furnish the 
needful warmth, you must not hope to be able to grow 
Cucumbers in such places until there is great sun heat, 
say in June. Oucumbers need a warmth of from 60 degs. 
to 70 degs., both to raise seeds and to cause fruit produc- 
tion. Can you furnish that warmth? If not, then it is 
useless to expect to grow these plants as you wish todo 
until the summer heat is with you. The frame you name 
is the average dimensions of a single-light one, 6 feet by 
4feet. It should be placed to look or slope to the south, 
that it may catch all the sun’s warmth and be in a 
sheltered place. The soil should be of good, firm, turfy- 
loam, witha very small quantity of old decayed manure 
in it, and put into the form of a mound 6 inches deep, 
with about 2 inches of soil over the surface. As the 
plants, which should te put out into the middle 
of the mound, grow, more soil may be added. Pieces 
of slate may be put under the fruits to keep them 
off the soil. Cover the frame over on cold nights to 
ward off frost. Give a little air behind in the day. All 
depends on the external temperature. Outdoor Cucum- 
bers may grow as they like, and they will set freely 
to produce Gherkins. Green fruits are best. 


2174—Brecting Tomato-houses (Tyro).—Whilst 
there is no appreciable difficulty in erecting long houses 
in accordance with the fall of the ground, no doubt it is 
better to build them level, if possible, and that is not 
difficult in your case, as your ground falls but 2 feet in 
the 100 feet length. We should advise that you raise your 
brickwork at the north end, to make it level with that at 
the south end, but you could easily, after the houses are 
built, moderate the slope inside by running benches 
from the south end to the north end of the soil, and the 
incline would then admirably favour the rise needful in 
the pipes without being noticeable. If you build your 
three houses in a block, as represented in your plan, the 
total exposure to cold would be relatively much less than 
if each house stood quite separate. Besides if you treat 
them ail alike in temperature, you need not have walls 
between the inner partitions, but only brick piers, at in- 
tervals of 10 feet, to carry the gutters and the roof-plates. 
That willsavye something. In such case, assuming that 
you have ample boiler-power, for that is of great impor- 
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tance, the four rows of 4-inch pipe, running up and down 
houses 14 feet wide, should be ample heating force for 
your purpose. Do not fix the pipes too near the sides of 
the house ; indeed, we should prefer one 20 inches from 
the side, and the other to run along on the side of the 
centre path or alley, as in that way the heat would be 
more equally distributed. To grow the flowering plants 
and bulbs you name in the winter, you should be able in 
severe weather to keep up a temperature of from 55 degs. 
to 60 degs., or in milder weather up to 70 degs. But 
doing so depends on exposed position or otherwise, and 
of boiler power, which should always be good. 









































REPLIES TO QUERIES. 





*.* Owing to the extreme pressure upon our 
space we are compelled to leave over replies to 
a large number of queries until next week. All 
correspondents wil be answered then. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 

*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eprror of GARDENING ILLuS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—sS. W., Cornwall.—1, Cannot 
say without flowers; 2, Cerasus azorica; 3, Cupressus 
funebris ; 4, Forsythia viridissima; 5, Pittosporum euge- 
nioides ; 6, Aucuba himalaica maculata.——W. Campbell. 
—Anomatheca grandiflora, South Africa.——Jrish.—1l, 
Luculia gratissima ; 2, Monochaetum sericeum ; 3, Pellio- 
nia sp. ; 4, Rondeletia speciosa.——C. H, Scott.—Coton- 
easter microphylla. 

Names of fruits.—c. P. S. &é.—Gclden Noble.—— 
Mr. S. Green.—We must ask you to send the fruits when 
they are not rotten. 





Copies of ‘‘Gardening Illustrated.’—As the 
numbers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for March 6, 13, and 
20 are out of print, would anyone who has them send 
them to me for one shilling?—H. A. Evans, 5, Milton 
Villas, Knighton Park-road, Sydenham. 

Messrs, Sutron and Sons, of Reading, have sent us an 
interesting account of the progress of the firm, freely 
illustrated. 


LAW, 


Disturbance of allotment tenancy. — 
I hold an allotment at the yearly rent of £1 from 
March quarter, and have no written agreement 
whatever. The landlord has sold the whole of the 
allotment field, and next October the buyer will 
build upon it and will make roads through it. 
Nearly all the tenants except myself have 
received notice to clear out this month, and I 
suppose I shallhave to giveupalso. Icultivate 
vegetables for market and have now some 
Rhubarb roots, and some winter Onions well 
manured, some Broccoli, and a few Gooseberry- 
trees. Can I obtain compensation on quitting ? 
—GRIFFIN. 

* * You hold the allotment asa yearly tenant, 
and you cultivate it as amarket garden, and so 
the Agricultural Holdings Act applies to the 
tenancy, and you are entitled to a year’s notice 
to quit as you have no written agreement as to 
notice. The notice must expire with a year of 
tenancy—that is to say, at March quarter in some 
year, and so your tenancy cannot be determined 
before March quarter, 1900. If you then quit 
you may claim compensation for all growing 
crops, but not for the Gooseberry-trees you have 
planted, unless your tenancy began before 
January Ist, 1896, and your landlord knew 
before that date that you were cultivating the 
land as a market-garden. Your best plan will 
be to so cultivate the land that there will be no 
growing crop when your tenancy expires. It is 
not clear from the expression ‘‘ to clear out this 
month” whether you mean that the notice has 
been given this month to clear out in October, 
or whether itis to give up possession this month, 
but in either case the notice will be bad, and 
you need not quit. The buyer may be glad to 
make terms with you to give up possession, and 
if so, you may insist upon any terms you choose, 
but you should take care that the compensation 
is paid or a written undertaking given before you 
do give up possession.—K. C. T. 

Value of tithe in 1899.—What is the 
value for 1899 of £100 of tithe commutation 
rent charge ?—TYTHE. 

*.” At the time of penning this reply the 
corn averages, upon which the value of the tithe 
is based, have not been published, but the infor- 
mation will be given in a subsequent issue of 
this paper. I may add that tithe due on 
January Istin any year is payable upon the 
corn averages declared in the previous January, 
and so on any tithe due on January lst last will 


















January 28, 1899 








be payable according to last year’s tables. The 
value of £100 of tithe commutation rent charge 
for 1898 was £68 14s, 11ld.—K. C. T. 


Right of tenant to remove flower 
roots.—I took a house from Lady Day, 1895, 
at the yearly rental of £20, without any written 
agreement, and on September 29th last I gave 
notice to quit at Lady Day next. I have a small 
garden in front of the house, which was turfed 
over when my tenancy began, and in which I 
have planted flower roots and set some spar 
stones. Can I take these away when I quit? I 
have a little Euonymus hedge, which I planted 
in pots three months ago. Can I take this 
away also?—W. H. W. 

*,* You may not take away any of the flower 
roots, but you may take the spar stones you 
have placed. As you have put the plants in 
pots you may remove the pots and their con- 
tents on quitting.—K. C. T. 


Contract to buy milk.—I purchase milk 
of a farmer and pay for it monthly, but there 
was no period definitely stated during which I 
was to continue to buy or he to sell. Lately he 
has not served me well, and I wish to change. 
Must I give him a month’s notice ?—Ir-you- 
PLEASE. 

*,” The contract being entirely indefinite in 
point of time, it does not seem that any notice 
will be necessary to determine the contract. 
But as a matter of courtesy you should give 
some reasonable intimation, and so if you inform 
the farmer a week beforehand that you intend 
to discontinue to take his milk that will be 
sufficient. You need not term it a week’s 
notice ; it will be best to simply state that after 
a day named you will require no more milk 
from him. 


What notice is necessary ?—I took a 
garden from March 25th, 1898, on the following 
terms: ‘‘Garden at H. let to — of — for the 
sum of four pounds a year from the 25th of 
March, 1898, to be paid half-yearly.” The 
garden is about to be sold, and the landlord and 
the purchaser are anxious for it to be given u 
at once. To what notice am I entitled ?—Onu 
Anxtous To Know. 

*.* The agreement, or memorandum of 
agreement, is sufficient proof that the tenancy 
is yearly, as the garden is let at a yearly rent. 
There being no stipulation as to notice, and the 
garden being presumably a private garden, half 
a year’s notice is necessary, terminating with a 
year of tenancy, and so notice must be given on 
or before Sept. 29th next to determine the 
tenancy on March 25th, 1900. If the garden is 
a market - garden a year’s notice will be 
necessary, and it must be given on or before 
March 25th next. 





POULTRY, 


Hens laying soft eggs (R. H.S ).—The 
real cause of hens laying soft-shelled eggs, in my 
opinion, is that they are too fat. This means in 
other words that they are being pushed a little 
too much with fat forming foods. Of course the 
lack of shell of a proper thickness would mean 
that there was a deficiency of shell forming 
material available, provided that the eggs were 
not produced until the proper date. A soft- 
shelled egg, however, lacks something besides 
the shell ; on close examination of the yolk and 
‘‘white” it will be readily seen that both are 
imperfect or scarcely mature. Another argu- 
ment against the lack of shell forming material 
being the cause of soft eggs is overruled by your 
own experience—the Fowls being supplied with 
lime rubbish and having a free run. My own 
observations during the present winter have 
satisfied me that nothing is mere conducive to 
the production of soft-shelled eggs than the 
excessive use of starchy foods.—Dovttina. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. — 


a" We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, aS no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are reccived 
by the first post on the IDAY morning 


of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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Morel, deep mauve; Mrs. J. Lewis, white ; 
Pride of Madford, rosy-amaranth, silvery 
reverse; Oceana, golden-yellow ; Charles 
Davis, rich rosy-bronze; G. J. Warren, mM, 
golden-yellow; Edith Tabor, deep lemon ; HY 
Mrs. H. Weeks, pearly-white, tinted pink ; 
Pheebus, rich yellow ; Mons. Chenon de Leche, ay, 
rose-lilac ; Lady Ridgway, salmon-buff, inside 
petals rosy-red; Joseph Chamberlain, glowing 
crimson, golden reverse ; Mary Molyneux, deep , fae 
pink; Mrs. W. Mease, sulphur-yellow; Lady 
Hanham, golden-rosy-cerise ; Australie, rosy- yy 
amaranth, shaded silvery-lilac; Simplicity, "iy 
white; Mutual Friend, white; Australian 
Gold, pale yellow; Modesto, rich yellow; 
Mrs. W. 4H. Lees, soft blush; Mons. ‘| 
Panckoucke, rich yellow; Etoile de Lyon, t 
lilac-rose, shaded silver; Lady Byron, 
pearly-white; Eva Knowles, reddish-apricot, 
old reverse ; Western King, white; Pride cf | 
xmouth, white, shaded pink ; Duke of York, 
deep pink, shaded silver ; International, salmon- 
rose, shaded primrose ; G. C. Schwabe, bright 
rose, golden centre ; Mons. Richard Dean, deep 
crimson; Mrs. Herman Kloss, deep orange, 
shaded chestnut; Ella Curtis, rich golden- 
yellow, shaded bronze; Col. W. B. Smith, old 
gold-yellow, tinged terra-cotta ; Emily Silsbury, 
pure white; Dorothy Seward, bright terra- 
cotta ; Mlle. Marie Hoste, white flushed pink ; 
and Miss Elsie Teichmann, pearly-white. 


Tuirty-six IncurveD.—Lord Alcester, prim- 

rose; CO. H. Curtis, orange-yellow ; Empress of 
India, white ; Princess of Wales, white, flushed 
rose; Golden Empress, yellow; Queen of 
England, blush; Globe dOr, yellow, tinted 
chestnut; J. Agate, white; Mme. Darrier, 
nankeen-yellow; Robert Petfield, silvery - 
mauve; Mrs. James Murray, pink; Jeanne j 
d’Arc, white, tipped lilac; Alfred Salter, deep ' 
rosy-pink ; Golden Queen of England, golden- 
canary ; Miss Dorothy Foster, silvery-mauve ; 
Mrs. 8. Coleman, golden-bronze, shaded rose ; 
George Haigh, carmine-rose, shaded golden- 
bronze; Bonnie Dundee, rosy-bronze, shaded 
yellow; Mme. Ferlat, white, tipped pink ; 
Mile. Lucie Faure, pure white, massive ; 
Ernest Cannell, deep fawn ; Marigold, soft red ; 
Austin Cannell, purple maroon, shaded lighter ; 
Lucy Kendall, coral-red; Lord Wolseley, 
bronze; J. Lyne Junr., light golden-bronze ; 
Beauty, delicate blush ; Charles Gibson, bronze ; 
Mrs. R. C. Kingston, rosy-pink ; Hero of Stoke 
Newington, rosy-blush ; C. B. Whitnall, velvet- 
maroon ; Mrs. N. Davis, bright yellow; Lady 
Dorothy, bronze, suffused gold ; Lady Isabel, 
lavender-blush ; Lord Rosebery, silvery-mauve, 
lined white ; Novelty, blush; and John Fulford, 
dark crimson. 

FRER-FLOWERING JAPANESE VARIETIES FOR 
DECORATION.—Source d’Or, orange and gold ; 

William Stevens, bronze-red ; Mrs. M. Simpson, 
white ; W. H. Lincoln, golden-yellow ; Souvenir 
de Petite Amie, white ; Niveum, white ; Pride 
of Madford, rosy-amaranth, shaded silver ; 
Pheebus, clear yellow ; G. C. Schwabe, carmine- 
rose, gold centre; Edwin Molyneux, crimson 
and gold; Lady Randolph, amaranth-crimson ; 
Bouquet des Dames, white ; Cullingfordi, deep 
crimson-maroon ; Elsie, canary-yellow ; Elaine, 
pure white ; Gcod Gracious, peach - pink ; 


Soft, sappy growth is not what is required. 
Firm, yet freely progressive shoots that pro- 
duce stout, leathery leaves and _ stiffened 
leaf-stalks, should be the aim in production. 
Watering the plants should be carefully attended 
to at all stages of growth. Many persons are 
under the impression that Chrysanthemums 
cannot have too much ; this is a great mistake. 
During the initial stages of growth plants at 
times assume a sickly appearance occasioned by 
a loas of chlorophyll or colouring matter from the 
leaves, consequent upon the roots receiving a 
check by being kept in a too saturated condition. 
Never give water when the soil is wet, but wait 
until it is nearing dryness. The employment of 
too much manure in the soil is another mistake 
too commonly made by the inexperienced, who 
are anxious to push forward the growth of their 
plants too rapidly. Much may be done towards 
facilitating the necessary routine of cultural 
requirements by getting ready at odd times such 
things as pots, soil, manures, labels for naming, 
and stakes for support. Pots at all times 
should be clean, either washed or new. If 
the latter, thoroughly soak them twenty-four 
hours before use, as the newly burnt clay 
robs the roots of moisture. As a guide to 
the inexperienced that the pots may be pre- 
pared, the following sizes are required for the 
growth of plants intended to produce exhibition 
blooms. ‘The first shift will require pots 34 
inches in diameter, the next time employ those 
of 54 inches. From these transfer the plants 
into 9-inch or 10-inch pots. As the ‘‘cast” 
sizes vary at different potteries, I think it better 
to give the size in inches, always measuring 
inside. Where a stock of larger pots are in 
hand place finally two plants in one 105 inches 
in diameter, choosing plants of the same style 
of growth. If a choice of animal manures can 
be had, half-decomposed horse-manure should 
be prepared for loam of a heavy texture. 
Where thesoil is inclined to be light, or ofa sandy 
nature, cow-dung is preferable. ba] 
decayed manure is at times recommended. 
This is an error, a8 may readily be seen upon 
consideration. If manure is allowed to lie 
until thoroughly rotten all the ammonia has 
escaped, simply the shell being left which con- 
tained the food. Ammonia is the principal 
ingredient manure contains. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


CULTURAL NOTES. 


Now that varieties increase at such a rapid rate 
| in nearly all sections, it becomes most impera- 
tive for all cultivators, no matter how small, to 
annually revise their list of varieties so that 
they may have none but the best. Exhibitors 
should pay special attention to this phase, as 
all the difference possible exists between the 
value of new varieties and older sorts, espe- 
cially in the Japanese section. For example, 
take Mme. Carnot, which I regard as a typical 
Japanese Chrysanthemum. As most cultivators 
know, this is a pure white variety, with 
numerous petals, semi-drooping in character. 
As an exhibition flower it is not yet excelled by 
any other in the whole of the Japanese section. 
A full-sized, fresh bloom will warrant the maxi- 
mum number of points in adjudication when 
this method of judging is adopted, and no other 
is so reliable in close competition. Compare a 
typical example of the variety named with 
one of Avalanche, Elaine, Stanstead White, or 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, all favourites in theirday, 
and the difference is at once striking. A bloom 
of any of the last-named sorts at the present 
time according to the existing standard of 
excellence could not command more than three 
or four points out of a possible six, whereas 
Mme. Carnot would be entitled to the maximum 
by the larger size and more refined blossoms. 
Take again one more example, this time select- 
ing two yellow-flowered sorts, Phoebus and 
Oceana, one belonging to a similar class to Mme. 
Carnot, the other, Oceana, is a well-known 
loosely incurving variety in the Japanese 
section. Contrast these with Peter the Great 
or W. H. Lincoln, both favourites in their day. 
It will thus be seen that only the best varieties 
should be included where exhibiting is thought 
of. Do not attempt to grow more plants than 
can be reasonably accommodated ; it is better 
to grow fifty well than spoil one hundred. At 
least double the number of varieties should be 
included that are really required for exhibiting 
in any particular class. It is not possible to 
cnsure all varieties to be in perfect condition 
on any given date. The season has much 
influence upon the cultural requirements 
cf many sorts; in various localities this 
is most noticeable. A wet summer adversely 
affects the plants in low lying districts the 
opposite to what it does plants growing on a 
hill, whereas a hot, dry locality is, with diffi- 
culty, made to meet the varied requirements of 
a full collection of varieties. In cultivating 
Chrysanthemums for any specified object, there 
are a few simple rules that cannot with im- 
punity be neglected, or even treated lightly. 
Overcrowding the plants is an error, a8 such 
treatment induces weak growth; with this 
healthy, strong plants cannot be obtained. I 
» never yet saw plants in the Japanese section 
} grown too strong. It is not possible to do this, 
provided they are fully exposed to air, 
light, and sunshine, so that the wood is 
matured gradually as it is being made. 


4 





E. MonyNnervux. 


‘SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 


Now that the varieties of Chrysanthemums are 
so numerous, it is almost bewildering to the 
beginner to know which sorts to select when no 
previous experience has been had. In addition 
to the list of new varieties in the Japanese sec- 
tion given in a previous issne of GARDENING, I 
now give a selection of varieties that the ama- 
teur can easily cultivate, providing, of course, 
the requisite aid in glass accommodation and 
space tor the plants out-of-doors isavailable. I 
have arranged the names somewhat in their 
order of merit, so that any class of cultivator 
can be accommodated by choosing the requisite 
number of varieties, beginning at the top. 
Forty JAPANESE.—Mme. Carnot, white ; 
Edwin Molyneux, crimson and gold ; Viviand 
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Orchard-house.—The trees will now all 
be in position, and as the repotting and top- 
dressing will have been done in the autumn 
before the leaves fell, the roots will now be in 
an active condition, and although very frequent 
heavy waterings may not be required just yet, 
still, the rods must bekept moist. All pruning, 
even in cold-houses, should have been finishe R 
and the trees washed with an insecticide—Gis- 
hurst compound is an old and reliable dressing. 
Air phan be given freely, but as the buds will 
be moving now, it will be as well to keep out 
cold winds. 


Pot-Vines that were started early will 
soon be showing flowers, and the night tempera- 
ture should be kept well up to 65 degs. Tapping 
the rods in the middle of the forenoon, when 
the pollen is dry, will disperse it. Give a little 
houses. Camellias, too, make very effective |" along the middle when the thermometer 
wall plants trained close to the wali. A good | ® proaches 75 degs., but avoid cold currents. 
Specimen in the border of the early flowering | ~-°8° early enough for the thermometer torun up 
Acacia platyptera will be full of blossom now, to 85 degs. or 90 degs., and damp the floor a little 
and the long sprays are welcome for cutting. if the atmosphere appears dry. Less apy 
A. Drummondi is an early flowering variety, but hi be required when the ie are in blossom. 
flowers better in a pot than in the border sat till, a dry heat is not desirable at any time, as 
least, I find it so, as when grown in a pot it | its tendency is to lower the vitality of the blos- 
can be turned out in summer to ripen growth, | 8°™S and the tertilisation will not be so perfectly 
and this variety seems to need that ripening to | ©"T ied on. 
flower freely. The early forced Daffodils are Forcing French Beans.—If a warm-pit 
not flowering so well this year; at least, our | can be spared, a dwarf, early kind of French 
Double Daffodils are not doing so well, and| Bean may be planted in rows across it, the 
several complaints have reached us where the| rows to be 18 inches apart, and the Beans 
flowers are coming irregularly, and are not go | 4 inches apart in the rows. We have found 
fine as they usually are. We have been told by | this crop very profitable. French Beans are 
a large grower that the bulbs started late the | often planted in early Tomato-houses between 
previous year force well the next season. I| the rows of Tomatoes, or they may be grown in 
find this is the case with Lily of the Valley, | 6-inch pots, five Beans in each pot, on shelves 
provided the leaves are not cut with the flowers, | near the glass in any warm-house. 


and nowadays, when ladies want cut flowers Wi : 
; ; ? ndow plants. — Fuchsias may be 
they want a lot of foliage, and the leaves of the bhontenedibank PB little to put them in shape, 


Narcissus have to be cut to work in with the and taken to a light room when the buds start. 
flowers, and that spoils the chance of the next Shake out and repot in about equal parts of 
year’s flowers. Last season we planted out turfy loam and leaf-mould, with sand enough 
several bushels of various Narcissi among | ¢, keep it open. Cuttings that were rooted 


rough Grass in the wild garden, and those : 
flowered well, although they were planted late, early in autumn may be potted off shortly. 
Outdoor.—The herbaceous and other 


sothat I quite think that Daffodils that are ; 

only very gently forced, if the leaves are left on borders which have not yet been forked over or 
the bulbs till ripe, will flower well and early | stirred up because the bulbs had not appeared 
next season, There is no reason why they | may now recelve the necessary stirrings up te 
should not, as Daffodils can be well grown out-| prepare the soil for sowing hardy annuals 
by-and-bye. Antirrhinums that were sown in 


side in many parts of the country. Groups of M 
Freesias are very sweet now, and here again the | September may now be planted in groups or 
masses. ‘T’here has been no frost to injure 


necessity for cutting foliage with the blossoms ‘ O01 
these or Pentstemons, and if the Antirrhinums 


spoils the chance of next year’s display ; but , ; 
Freesias are very cheap, as are also uberoses, | are planted during February they will flower 
and now that cool storage is available there is | early, and if the seeds are removed will continue 
no reason why Tuberoses should not be plenti- | lowering all the summer. Some of the striped 
and blotched flowers are pretty, but the self 


ful all the year round. A few good Palms will - 
colours, crimsons, whites, and yellows, are the 


be specially useful now to form centres and a : 
backgrounds for the groups of flowering plants, | most useful in the esr Seeds sown now in 
the greenhouse will be ready to plant out in 


Kentias are our favourites; they are graceful : ’ 
and are easily kept healthy in a night tempera-} April or early in May. Put stakes to Sweet 
ture of 50 daga. or so. And they will not | Peas sown in autumn, and sow others to come in 
outgrow the house as some others do. succession. There is pein a re 
: _w; : in. | Varieties of Sweet Peas, but half-a-dozen of the 
Forcing-house.—With the ra pidly.in- most distinct colours will be sufficient for most 


creasing daylight the movement of growth 3 / ; 
of both foliage and flowers will be more rapid, | 8°tdens. A good crimson, pink, white, blue, 
and primrose will give a nice variety for cutting ; 


Lilies of the Valley, which have been cooled and : 
; : : and these and any others may be had in separate 
rested outside, will soon start now in a close, colours. Most people sew Sweet Peas too 


pokes Gidramaighe aur Sa nestor aad st thickly. More might bedone with the Everlast- | Ageratums, enone, Soe ae sate loa 
propagating season Se at hand now both for ing Peas, white and pink ; they may be planted ue  PuRWR ST Ma a nt White Pinke faa 
seeds and cuttings. Seeds of Begonias and in clumps on the lawn, half-a-dozen or so in a he ite t Ti ht a my Vy hely é a ‘the 
Gloxinias may be sown now, covered with glass | C/ump, and trained to stout stakes ; and they are nf “pl The 1g Te fio BRS ll a} r thi 
and shaded for a time till the eatin are | fective planted at the foot of astandard Apple Peis Tu ane y ce ae a tod 
working through. Sow in a mixture of loam | °F Thorn and trained up the stem. BETS | lifted in October. v, Bee 
Fruit garden.—If any pruning remains Y» : 


and peat, with sand enough to keep it open and ‘ in 
seid: and press firmly a the Soi a pans. | to be done see to it at once, so that if necessary mpd vile ON ed ge lot ob dosionss we 
Cuttings of Crotons and Indiarubber plants will | the trees may be dressed with an insecticide at Th au je ap i Hone acieed “a Foctie af hae 
strike freely and speedily plunged in the moist | once, whilst the buds are dormant. The Peach b id wa erg ~inedace fe chaps, eee a 
Cocoa-fibre commonly used as a plunging bed| by our present system of praning bears ‘fruit peiahanite te shoots start fects rowth 
in the propagating frame, but should be potted | only on the young wood, and this is the best p o at ‘~ ite F Globe Ateto heal 
up as soon as rooted before the roots extend, | Way, because it is the easiest to understand, ty cr rae or OF fea - ctonted Sinai 
Sow Melons, Cucumbers, and Tomatoes to| though, of course, the Peach, like other stone Pte Spe @ nalts ak pass eee ae 
plant out under glass. The night temperature | fruits, will bear on spurs ; but there is not a a ee 4 Thess & ‘Il be laced ae ae 

now should not fall much below 65 degs., unless | doubt that the common practics of forcing the on in q o5? ny it ms t va 
severe frost should set in. In that case it will| tree to bear its crop on the young wood is the|in May dt OOKOC, OV SEIT G | ALOTOS AO, LOM 

right one in the case of the Peach, though a} nsound fruit. 


be better to allow the temperature inside to one 
drop a few degrees. Small houses may be combination of spur and young wood may do} february 10th.—Looked over stock of seed 
easily covered at night with canvas or trigi- | very well with Apricots and Plums. One of the Potatoes, with a view to laying them out as 
domo, and fire a Feb and the interior of the | mistakes made in pruning the Peach is leaving | thinly as possible. _ The sets of early varieties 
house will be much more genial. in -too much wood. In a crowded tree the] have been placed in shallow boxes crown up 
* In cold avn Uddtricts'ead “ relkch owth must hi det and yar fe oes Aes ae but it zn eee to give oe attentay 
Fee thorn districts the operations re or insects. If Tobacco-powder is used gently|to all our s ock, @ principal kinds we 
ertetcnt arden Oe ty be dona trom tondaus id when the first fly ap Lat Peaches may be}shall grow this year are Rivers’ Ashleaf, 
results, ; kept clean easier than Plume or Cherries. No!Duke of York, Puritan, Beauty of Hebron 




























































Charles Davis, rosy-bronzs ; and M. Mousillae, 
rich reddish-crimson. 

TWELVE LATE-FLOWERING JAPANESE.—L. 
Canning, white; The Queen, white; Golden 
Gate, golden-bronze; W. H. Lincoln, yellow ; 
Etoile de Lyon, deep lilac-rose ; Niveum, white ; 
H. Golessner, yellow ; Ethel, white ; Miss Mar- 
cheaux, white; Mrs. H. Weeks, white ; Mrs. 
C. EK. Shea, white; Edwin Molyneux, crimson 
and gold. E. M. 


bearing shoots of Peaches should be nearer eag! 
other than 6 inches ; this will give space to la 
in the young wood and ensure the prope 
development of the foliage. Keep a watch 9 
the bud-eating birds, especially if there comes ; 
spell of frosty weather. Donot take any Straw 
berries in pots into the houses without first dip 
ping them in an insecticide to kill the eggs oO 
flies and spores of mildew. 


Vegetable garden.—Vegetables whicl 
are usually forced reasonably early will taki 
less forcing now, and when Asparagus, Seakale 
and Rhubarb start freely the growth is alway; 
more tender and crisp. Where hot-beds an 
used for forcing early crops, as soon as the 
Asparagus is over plant some other crop in the 
beds. Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, Cauli. 
flowers, or Lettuces are sure to be wanted, 
There are no better Lettuces than those brought 
on now under glass, where there is just a little 
warmth. Paris Market Cabbage soon turns in 
under such conditions, the Paris Cos follows ; 
but a Cos Lettuce, as a rule, requires more time 
for development than a Cabbage Lettuce. Per- 
haps the earliest and speediest Lettuce in its 
development is the Tom Thumb Cabbage ; it 
is small, but it has a firm, close white heart, 
Everybody should be busy planting or sow- 
ing early crops in warm, sunny spots now, | 
There are so many early Peas that no one haa 
any difficulty in making a selection. The dwarf 
Fair or Cluster Bean is a good one for the 
early crop. It is very dwarf and very prolific, 
and it is early. Never sow or plant anything 
at this season when the land is wet 3 better waib 
till the surface has dried a bit. Unless the seeds 
are put into the frame under fairly favourab]; 
conditions, one has no right to expect the best 
results, A thin covering of long straw is a great 
help to the germination of seeds. Old gardeners 
knew the value of this, and generally practised 
it. EK. Hoppay. 





GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—Just at this moment we, 
and I expect others, find really good lastin 
flowers scarcer than at any other season, an 
this is why a few good bushes of Camellias in 
flower now are so useful in brightening up the 





THH OOMING WHHE’S WORK, 


Extracts rrom a Garden Diary. 


February 6th.—Divided old roots of Lobelia 
fulgens Victoria, and potted singly in small | 
pots. We want more stock of this. Looked 
over trees in early Peach-house to do a little 
more disbudding. Potted off autumn-rooted 
cuttings of Zonal ‘‘Geraniums.” Moved more. 
flowering plants to forcing-house, including | 
Spirzas, Azaleas, etc. Besides this supply 
many things are brought on for producing cut- 
flowers in Peach-house and vineries ; in faa, | 
every house is being filled up now. : 


February 7th.—Planted out more Lettuces 
and Cabbages from seed-beds. Earthed up| 
autumn-sown Peas, and put stakes to them to Y 
shelter the plants from frosty winds. Shifted 
on white Marguerites into 5-inch pots for early 
blooming, and put in more cuttings of both the 


of Leek seeds in heat for early planting. 


lants and plunged in bottom-heat in warm-pit. 
Bowed double and single Petunias, Verbenas, 


white and yellow varieties. Sowed Brussels __ 
Sprouts in boxes in orchard-house, and a pinch — 


February 8th.—Put in cuttings of bedding — 
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Windsor Castle, and Up-to-Date. The last is 
the best late Potato at present with us. Shifted 
on small Ferns. 


February 11th.—Looked over pot-Vines to 
pinch sub-laterals. Vines now in blossom, and 
the usual means are taken to ensure a good set ; 
but the kinds grown, Hamburghs and Foster’s 
Seedling, usually set well with just a tap given 
to the rods when the pollen is dry. Cucumbers 
are looked over twice a week to regulate growth. 
Top-dressing and:watering are done when neces- 
sary. Sowe Gradus and William the First Peas. 
Forked over ground for Onions and Parsnips for 
the last time. 





AN OLD TIMBER-HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


THE accompanying illustration affords a charm- 
ing old-time picture. The quaintly-timbered 
house is a relic of a bygone age, an age, fortu- 
nately for itself, ignorant of the methods 





about the year 1500, measured 144 inches by 
12 inches, while it appeared as sound as when 
it was first fashioned. Owing to the slight giv- 
ing and settling of the timbers in the course of 
centuries, floors and roofs do not in many 
cases retain an absolute level ; indeed, the roof 
of the house in the accompanying cut has a 
decided dip, but these trifling aberrations from 
the straight line’do not imply weakness, as 
would be the case in a brick-built structure, and 
the stout timbers are equal to many a long year’s 
passive resistance. The gardens of these old, 
Oak-timbered dwellings are not always in keep- 
ing with the character of the houses. There 
is a sense of anachronism in the association of 
ancient architecture with carpet-bedding. In 
our picture this, fortunately, is not the case. 
Here are great clumps of Irises, bushes of early 
Chrysanthemums, Carnations galore, and Roses ; 
while over the Yew-hedge look the tall heads of 





the giant Sunflowers. S. W. F. 


The old Glebe House, Worcester. From a photograph by Mr. Ward, Chambers Court, Tewkesbury. 


of the jerry-builder, with his single-brick 
walls and his unseasoned deal _ timbering. 
There are many of these old, timbered home- 
steads scattered over the length and breadth 
of the land, some of small dimensions and 
simple form, as in the case of the subject _be- 
fore us; some of larger proportions, with gables 
and wings, curious Aatel and dormer-windows, 
but all gracious objects in their picturesqueness 
and in the suggestions that they offer of a 
storied past—a past that has watched generations 
arise and pass away, seen customs come into 
vogue, flourish, and fall into disuse, manners 
change; has witnessed the stir of troublous 
times and uneventful years of peace. In the 
days when such houses were built the sturdy 
British Oak supplied the timber, and valiantly 
has the national tree maintained its repute, 
and its seasoned durability resisted the rava- 
ges of wind and weather. Some of the beams 
used in these ancient domiciles are of mammoth 
size. One that I came across, notmany months 
since, in a house that was built somewhere 


Muhlenbeckia complexa (Perennial). 
—Thia is not particular as regards soil where 
the climate is genial. In the south-west 1b suc- 
ceeds in heavy loam, though doubtless a more 
porous soil is to be preferred. It occasionally 
gets killed in very severe winters, though we 
saw a plant growing over a small garden water- 
fall that was a solid sheet of ice for some weeks 
in the early part of 1896, and yet made vigorous 
foliage during the following summer. In the 
Isles of Scilly it makes prodigious growth, and 
covers large spaces with its intricate tendrils. 
It is easily propagated by lifting the roots and 
replanting either in the autumn or spring. — In 
a cold district it should have a sunny position. 
The Gypsophila you name is one of the peren- 
nial varieties, and succeeds under similar con- 
ditions to G. paniculata. Six good shrubby 
Spireas are S. Lindleyana, 8. arizfolia, S. 
Douglasi, 8. flagelliformis or canescens, 8. 
japonica, which must not be confounded with 
\ Astilbe or Hoteia japonica, which often goes by 
the name of Spirza japonica. 
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FRUIT, 


Winter dressing of fruit-trees.— 
This is an all-important subject, and one which 
should receive its share of attention equally 
with pruning and nailing. There are several 
good insecticides now in the market that are 
well suited to this purpose, all of which have 
by one or another practical grower been found 
to be efficacious. There is, however, one 
important item to be noted in the application of 
any insecticide, and that is its use in a warm 
state, from 90 degs. to 100 degs. being not any 
too warm. Previously, however, it is an 
excellent practice to syringe simply with warm 
water. This may safely be applied at a tem- 
perature of 120 degs. whilst all growth is still 
dormant. This previous moistening of the wood 
paves the way for greater efficiency in the after 
and immediate application of the chosen insecti- 
cide. The hot water, too, will dislodge eggs, 
etc., deposited on walls to an appreciable extent. 
With American-blight a thorough brushing is 
the better mode of procedure, and this in bad 
cases must be extended to the roots, if need be. 
Cloth and even leather shreds will harbour 
insect pests to a considerable degree, therefore 
where possible use the medicated shreds 
instead, or else those of the previously named 
materials, after having been dipped in a strong 
insecticide, so as to make them distasteful to 
insects in search of a refuge. It is better to 
do these winter dressings on a fine day, as any 
downfall of rain soon afterwards will consider- 
ably weaken their efficacy. In bad cases it 
is always advisable to renew the application a 
few days hence. The early attention to this 
important work of winter dressings should be 
well considered, and then be carried out. It 
will bring its own reward later on and be the 
means of saving many an hour when every 
minute even is frequently of great importance. 


Fruit-tree planting.—This important 
work should ere this be completed, or at the 
best nearly so. We may yet have some severe 
frosts ; cold winds we shall assuredly have before 
many weeks ; the sooner, therefore, that all this 
work is finished the better will it be for the 
future well-being of the trees. As regards the 
pruning of these trees, my advice is to be mode- 
rate ; hard pruning oftentimesis conducive to ex- 
cessive vigour, andthisisnot desirable. Add fresh 
loamy soil wherever possible with manure if the 
soil be at all poor, and do not plant the same 
kind of fruit im any position where the previous 
occupant was an aged tree (which would of 
necessity have exhausted the soil materially) 
without adding fresh soil in place of the former. 
After planting never under any pretence omit 
watering, so that the soil becomes well settled 
around the roots, which of themselves, too, may 
be on the dry side by exposure. Then mulch 
with a few shovelfuls of well-decayed manure 
to preserve moisture and to keep the roots cool 
when warm weather sets in. Guard against 
hanging, so to speak, any wall trees by imme- 
diately nailing them in position, and that before 
the soil has settled down. In nailing any hori- 
zontal-trained trees it is a good plan to elevate 
the points of the branches for a few seasons 
whenever any difficulty presents itself in a non- 
vigorous extension. Pears are examples of this, 
both on walls and when espalier-trained. No 
bare space of wall east, west, north, or south, 
thanks to the eordon-trained trees, need ever 
be left vacant, nor should it be. If no more 
Pears are required, a few of the best Apples 
may be, such, for instance, as Buckingham, 
Washington, and King of Tomkins Co. If it be 
a north aspect, then there are Red Currants and 
Gooseberries. 


Oats eaten by hares and rabbits 
(Ff. F.).—No, it is not the fact’ that when 
Oats are eaten off in the early stages of their 
growth they will assume the form of Barley in 
their second stage. I can well understand the 
question being put seriously, because the 
second crop is totally unlike what it should be, 
the stalks and ears being of an extremely 
stunted kind, and, of course, maturity is out of 
the question, as the ripening period comes so 
late. It isa sign of the Corn-grower’s inapti- 
tude for business when he allows his crops to 
be thus damaged, unless he lives in a district 
where hares and rabbits are abundant. My 
own observations point to rabbits being the 
greatest depredators.—DovuLTING. 
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HARDY CYCLAMENS. 


Frw hardy plants have a prettier effect than 
the various members of the hardy Cyclamens, 
which in their flowering cover a very consider- 
able period, commencing, as it were, with the 
forms of C. europeum soon after midsummer 
and concluding with C. repandum in April or 
thereabouts. When the corms have attained to 
a large size—and some of them reach 6 inches or 
8 inches across with age—the plants are singu- 
larly attractive, both by their foliage and the 





| 


Cyclamen coum. 


numerous dainty flowers which they produce. 
In point of culture there are but few items to 
be observed, the chief of these being a let- 
alone system when once planted. This is, per- 
haps, not so essential in the younger and smaller 
corms as it is when these have attained their 
maximum. A circumstance bearing on this 
will suffice to prove what in practice has 
already been apparent, In looking through 
some cottage gardens on the outskirts of Kid- 
derminster some years ago I got into conversa- 
tion with an old sexton who had found a 
quantity of what proved to be Cyclamen 
europeum growing wild, as he said, in a 
small copse less than a quarter of a mile from 
his dwelling. We went to the spot, which was 
certainly an ideal one for the plants, but 


I endeavoured to impress upon my companion | regarded from the same standpoint as C. coum, 
the fact that seeds or bulbs must have been|yet in its many and variable forms it is 
He was speci- | superior to the latter. : i 
ally anxious I should have a root to compare | species were raised by Mr. Atkins in his 
with my own stock, which he would send | Painswick garden and bear his name. Of 


deposited where he found them. 


me when fit for removal. But though I 


particularly requested that he should only | varieties, and a most charming white kind 
send a corm of medium size, he sent me with crimson base which is known as C. i. 
what must have been the largest he possessed | Atkinsi. 


—giant roots upwards 


its position without disturbance. 


, | lf planted in groups make a pretty and attrac- 


| distinct from all else in this genus. 


of 6 inches across. | Cyclamen, is among the most attractive of the 
Notwithstanding that more than ordinary care fine-foliaged kinds, the leaves not only hand- 
was taken in planting, this fine corm, the somely marked, and worth growing for this 
growth of years, gradually dwindled away, a|reason alone, but produced in considerable 
circumstance as much due, perhaps, to the age | quantity also, and simply carpeting the earth 
as to the length of time the bulb had been in| with their beauty. 2 
Such very | vigour, and being obtained at a cheap rate, 
large roots, however, are by no means common ; worthy of being freely introduced to rock gar- 
indeed, only one or two kinds ever reach the|den and woodland. 
size named so far as my experience goes. The| some clearance will be needed where strong 
position where these were originally found was herbage abounds. 
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late Mr. James Atkins in the same county, 
where considerable attention was paid to these 
| hardy Cyclamens, the soil was of a different 
character and the position much higher also, 
| yet the growth and flowering were all one could 
‘desire. Indeed, in midwinter, I have seen 
| patches of foliage from the lovely C. neapoli- 
tanum, of which any garden may be justly 
proud, spreading out a yard or more across. 
| These diverse circumstances of growth are men- 
| tioned to show that these things are by means 
fastidious as to soil; indeed, so long as good 
drainage is given them the soil is of quite second- 
ary importance. At the same time I would 
suggest that a heavy clay soil be liberally 
treated with old mortar rubbish and leaf-soil 
together with being deeply dug also. Given 
| this, these pretty plants may adorn the rock- 
garden, the border, or the hardy fernery, and 








tive feature. 

C. coum, of which we have given an illustra- 
tion, is one of the dwarfest of the genus. It 
is also one of the most showy in point of col- 
our, even though small in size, while the firm 
texture of the smooth, round leaves renders it 
The typical 
species has flowers of a bright crimson; there 
are also varieties having rose-coloured and 
white flowers respectively. All these have a 
preference fer partial shade, and are somewhat 
more lasting when in such a position. It is a 
native of Southern Europe and Asia Minor, and 
may be transplanted from June to September, 
when dry roots are easily obtainable in plenty. 

Pot plants, of course, may be dealt with at 
any time. C. europeum flowers during late 
summer, commencing in the end of July. Asa 
rule, the flowers of this are much larger and 
more pointed in the segments, and possessed 
also of a pleasing and decided fragrance. Some 
pretty effects may be secured from the foliage 
of this kind, which is marbled with white above 
and reddish-purple beneath. It is a very old 
garden plant, yet not so freely cultivated in 
those positions in the garden which suit it 
best. C. ibericum in point of culture may be 


Some varieties of this 
this species there are red, rose, and lilac 
C. neapolitanum, the Ivy-leaved 
This kind is also full of 


In the latter, however, 


There are rosy-pink and 





a plantation of Larch not over thick at the time | white forms of this beautiful plant, and with C. 





Oyclamen europ@um in Grass, 


of which I speak, a sharp sloping bank to the remembering in a group with so many attrac- 
south, the soil somewhat sandy and light and | tions. In all but the lightest of soils, old mor- 
freely mingled with red sandstone chips. The /tar-rubbish to the extent of one-third may be 
same species, C. europzum, grows quite vigor-|added with advantage 
ously in soil which is just the opposite in some | where the soil is of good depth the plants will 
parts of Gloucestershire—viz., in a rather heavy | be safe for years. 


clay, mixed, however, with small gravel from 
the inferior oolite marl, which assisted drainage 
to a considerable extent. 





In the garden of the! moat round my herbaceous garden with gently 


greecum, which is also covered 
with beautiful foliage in the 
autumn and winter, are among 
the most charming of this 
pretty race of plants. In 
making permanent groups of 
these, a depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches is usually sufficient 
covering. C, africanum and 
C. repandum should be planted 
in the more sheltered places 
and covered with leaves 
during the winter. The above 
with C. cilicium, a prettily 
formed flower, are all worth 
attention in the garden, for 
though some of them closely 
resemble other species in 
their flowers, they do not 
all appear at the same season, 
which is an item worth 


when planting, and 





Planting grassy slopes.—I have a 


Ireland,—I send 
from seed sown in April of last year. The storm and rain 
have now destroyed them. The Cyclamens are from seed 
sown in January of last year; also a few Christmas 


Roses.—W. Hopains, Rosstulla, Whiteabbey, Co. Antrim, 
Ireland, 
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sloping banks of rough Grass. There is a 
stream about 3 feet wide at the bottom of the 
slope. I shall be very glad of hints as to how 
to beautify this by making a wild garden of 
the Grass slopes. How can I guard against the 
things I plant being choked by the Grass? 
What would do best in this situation? The 
soil is rather heavy, and the lower part of the 
slope decidedly damp. Iam planting bunches 
of Bamboo, Would Pampas Grass be likely 
to do on the drier parts? I should like the 
names of some tall, handsome plants, with 
sword-like leaves that would be likely to do 
well—in fact, any hints will be gratefully 
received. —B., Chetwode Priory, Buckingham. 


*,” The gently sloping banks of your moat 
with its running stream afford you an admir- 
able site for artistic wild gardening. First of 
all you should have the ground you intend to 
plant deeply dug and well enriched. It is 
everything to give the subjects you employ a 
good start. The Bamboos you have already 
planted should do well in such a site as should 
the Pampas Grass, and the still more graceful 
New Zealand Reed (Arundo conspicua), if 
planted in the drier parts where the drainage 
is good. Here, also, the Tritomas should 
flourish and produce their vivid flower-heads, 
while the situation is eminently suited for the 
Spirzeas, which might be planted in groups from 
the top of the banks to the water’s edge. Of the 
shrubby varieties the following are very decora- 
tive: S. ariefolia, S. Lindleyana, S. canescens or 
flagelliformis, S. Douglasi, S. prunifolia flore- 
pleno, andS. japonica Bumalda Anthony Waterer, 
while of the herbaceous kinds, which die down 
every winter, the Goat’s-beard Meadow Sweet, 
S. Aruncus, S. palmata, 8. venusta, S. gigantea, 
and §. astilboides are all highly ornamental. 
























































Ivy-leaved Cyclamen (0. hederzfolium), 


Exochorda grandiflora, sometimes known as 
Spirea grandiflora, is also a very attractive 
shrub. For foliage plants there are the Giant 
Reed (Arundo Donax), with its pennoned lances 
some 10 feet or 15 feet high ; Eulalia japonica 
and its variegated variety, which may be seen 
growing in the open at Kew; the Japan Knot- 
weed (Polygonum cuspidatum), the gigantic- 
leaved Gunnera manicata, and G. scabra, the 
New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), which 
should be hardy enough with you if given some 
slight protection in severe winters; the 
Acanthus, with its handsome foliage and tall 
flower spikes; and the Yuccas, with their 
noble leafage and ivory-white bells. Then, of 
flowering plants, there are the Plume Poppy 
(Bocconia cordata), Monkshood (Aconitum 
Napellus), Solomon’s Seal, Willow Herb, Loose- 


strife, Golden Rod, Campanula latifolia, the 
Plantain Lilies (Funkia), the common double 


Ponies, Globe - flowers (Trollius), German 
Irises, Ranunculus Lingua, and many other 


plants that would become naturalised and 
create a delightful picture if their wants were 
well studied at the time of planting, and coarse 
herbage was not allowed to choke their summer 
growth. T'wo of the Brambles (Rubus speciosus 
and Rubus pheenicolasius) are striking subjects, 
the former for its beautiful white flowers, and 
the latter for its maroon-coloured hairy shoots, 
and succeed well in the wild garden. 


ee a a SN as 
Lachenalia pendula.—I send you a spray of 


Lachenalia, cut from a basket in which they grow, hung 
In a cool greenhouse.—THERESA J. Tomuinson, The 
Rectory, St. Michael, Penkenil, Probus, 


Poppy Anemones and Cyclamens from 


you a few Poppy Anemones grown 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE INDIAN DAPHNE. 
Amone plants with scented flowers that at this 


temperature of an ordinary greenhouse, the first 
place must be assigned to the two forms of the 
evergreen 

DAPHNE INDICA, and whose perfume is so 
pronounced that it scents the whole house in 
which the plants are growing. The form most 
commonly grown is the deep coloured one, 
which is in all respects a more satisfactory 
subject to deal with than the white-flowered 
kind. It grows more freely and its foliage is of 
a deeper green, so that even when out of bloom 
it is more attractive than the pale sort. Still, 
the little clusters of pure white blossoms on the 
latter are so beautiful, and afford such a pleasing 
contrast to those of the typical form, that both 
are well worth a place in every garden in 
which accommodation for them exists. Though 
by no means particular as regards cultural 
requirements, they are frequently met with in 
anything but a satisfactory state. Owing to 
their not succeeding well on their own roots, 
many cultivators graft them on the Spurge 
Luurel, and with good results; while in the 
hands of some they are equally satisfactory 
when raised from cuttings. For cuttings, select 
shoots in rather more than a half-ripened con- 
dition—that is to say, a little before they 
acquire a woody texture—and having removed 
the bottom leaves, insert them in well-drained 
pots filled with sandy compost and pressed 
down firmly. About 4 inches is a good length 
for the cuttings, and they often root better 
when inserted around the sides of the pots than 
when placed singly in small pots ; contact with 
the sides seems to hasten the formation of roots. 
If kept close either in a propagating case or 
under a bell-glass in a structure warmer than 
that in which they have been growing, roots 
are soon produced, and when sufliciently 
established they may be potted off. A mixture 
of op:n turfy loam, well decayed leaf-mould, 
and a liberal amount of sand is a very suitable 
compost for this Daphne. 

Grafting may be performed either on plants 
well established in small pots or on pieces dug 
up for the purpose, and potted after the opera- 
tion is carried out. The first method is, 
however, to be preferred ; all that is necessary 
to ensure success is to select good shoots in the 
same condition as for cuttings, and graft them in 
the wedge or side manner as near the ground as 
possible ; after that they must be kept close till 
a union has taken place. They will only then 
require shifting into larger pots when necessary, 
but in either case their progress is more rapid 
if kept in a structure warmer than an ordinary 
greenhouse during tkeir earlier stages. Care 
must be taken that the pots are not too large, 
as even if full of roots a little stimulant during 
the growing season will suffice to keep them in 
health. Soot water is one of ths best of stimu- 
lants, as it imparts depth of colour, and may be 
liberally applied during summer. This Daphne 
is, however, seen in its best state when planted 
out. Its rate of growth is then much more 
rapid than in pots, and where it is expected to 
supply flowers in a cut state this is a great 
consideration, a3 the removal of a few flowering 
twigs can be effected without disfiguring the 
plant. It is quite at home on a conservatory 
wall, but before planting care must be taken 
that the bed for its reception is thoroughly well 
drained, and that the compost employed is not 
of too adhesive a character. : 





Starting Gloxinias (Be).—You should 
start the Gloxinias early in March, placing the 
bulbs in well-drained pots only about twice the 
diameter of the bulbs, and using a compost of 
peat, fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and silver-sand 
in equal portions. Place the pots in a bottom- 
heat of 80 degs., and sprinkle overhead spar- 
ingly with tepid water, bet do not let the soil 
get into a too moist condition until the growth 
is well started, when surface watering may be 
allowed. When the plants are growing freely, 
and the roots have made good progress in the 

ots, shift the bulbs into pots a couple of sizes 
arger, and use a compost of two parts fibrous 
loam, one part peat or leaf-mould, with a fair 
roportion of silver-sand. These pots should 
e also placed in bottom-heat, so as to avoid 





any check to the growth. When this has again 
made good headway the pots should be removed 
from the hot-bed, and placed upon a shelf near 
the glass. A temperature of 7 

them during all periods of their growth. A 
moist atmosphere should be maintained around 
the plants, and they must never be allowed to 
lack for water, or they will become a prey to 
insect pests. At the end of May the plants 
may be again repotted into larger sized pots, 
adding a little well-rotted hot-bed or Mushroom- 
bed manure or bone-meal to the compost, and 
potting firmly. When they are commencing to 
form flower-buds weak liquid-manure can be 
given at alternate waterings. In very sunny 
weather a slight temporary shade may be given 
to prevent the leaves from being scorched. 


degs. will suit 


RHODODENDRON COUNTESS OF 
HADDINGTON. 


Tuts beautiful hybrid Rhododendron has been 
grown for many years, yet in its way it is sur- 
passed by none of the newe. hybrids ; indeed, 


in general characters it stands out quite dis- 
tinct from any of them. It is the result of a 
cross between the compact-growing R. ciliatum 
(the parent of so many hybrids) and the prim- 
rose-coloured R. Dalhousie. In growth it is 
more vigorous than either of its parents, for 
R. ciliatum forms a low, much-branched bush 
with flowers of a pinkish-blush tint, while R. 
Dalhousie is of a loose, straggling growth, and 
by no means robust in constitution. R. 

countess of Haddington, on the other hand, 
forms a good, bold specimen, which is more 
fitted for growing into a large plant than for 
flowering in a small state. The buds are deep 
pink,'but after expansion they quickly become 
paler, while the interior of the flower is nearly 
white. The individual flowers are not so large 
as those of a good form of R. Dalhousix. It is 
a grand variety for the conservatory, as it may 
be either confined in a pot or tub, or planted 
out with equally satisfactory results. A variety 
is sometimes met with superior to the kind 
usually grown, and this is, no doubt, owing to 
the fact that a quantity of seedlings have been 
raised, and, as a matter of course, there will be 


a certain amount of variation amongst them. I 
once raised a quantity claiming the sam> 
parentage, and found on flowering that the 
colour varied considerably, some of the blooms 
being nearly white. However, there was not 
one better than the ordinary Countess of Had- 
dington. ‘This variety can be struck from cut- 
tings about as readily as any Rhododendron, 
contrary to what one would think, for in a 
general way plants with hairy leaves are more 
difficult to root than those which have smoo'h 
foliage. He 


Growing Kalosanthes (Cons!ant 
Reader).—The 3-inch pots are too small a siz3 
for the Kalosanthes to remain in. As soon as 
they were once established they should have 
been moved into 5-inch pots. If you wish the 
single heads to bloom the shoots should not 








Rhododendron Countess of Haddington. 


be stopped, but if you wish to get larger speci- 
men plants the ends of the shoots should be cut 
off, or pinched out, towards the latter part of 
February and the upper leaves removed from 
an inch or so of the top of the shoots which 


will then break more evenly than if they were 
left on. The plants should then be placed in a 
temperature of 55 degs. to 65 degs , and kept 
near the glass in a light house, the atmosphere 
| being kept moist until they have broken freely. 
When the new growths have made a good start 
plenty of air should be admitted by day andalittle 
ventilation allowed at night. In May periodical 
waterings with weak liquid-manure should be 
commenced and a slight shading during the hot- 
test part of the day will be advisable. Karly 
in July the plants should be placed in a sheltered 
position in the open air, for the subsequent 
blooming is entirely dependent on the shoots 
being well ripened. Previous to the arrival of 
the first frost the plants should be housed, 
though in specially favoured spots in South 
Devon and Cornwall they will live permanently 
in the open, and the sight of great masses of 
these brilliant flowers in full bloom in mid-July 
at Tresco Abbey Gardens in the Isles of Scilly is 
not easily forgotten. A light position near the 

glass in a greenhouse from which the frost is 
{excinded will suit them during the winter and 
in the early spring they should be shifted into 
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6-inch or 7-inch pots, according totheir strength. 
A good compost is three parts peat and one 
of loam, to which a liberal amount of silver- 
sand, road-grit, and broken charcoal has been 
added, while the plants should be potted heey 
firmly. Large specimen plants with many heads 
take three seasons to prepare, and require 9-inch 
pots. The plants only bloom every other year, 
as there is not time after the flowering is over 
for new shoots to be made that will bloom the 
succeeding summer. It is therefore well to 
start a new batch of plants every year, so that 
one may be maturing its growth while the other 
is flowering. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


Pinching back Clematis (4. B.).— 
You need not trouble to pinch back the new 
shoots that the plants of Clematis Jackmani are 
throwing up. If frost comes this will effectu- 
ally perform the operation, and if the shoots 
escape injury they will flower a trifle earlier 
than if they had been cut back. The only cut- 
ting back that is required in the case of this 
Clematis is the shortening of the old stem to the 
length of 1 foot or 18 inches from the ground 
level, which you have already done. The 
object of this is to secure a plant well furnished 
from the base, whereas, if it were left unpruned, 
the growth would commence from near the 
extremities of the old shoots. Clematis Jack- 
mani, flowering on the new growth, produces 
a3 many flowers when cut back as if it is left 
untouched ; there are, however, other sections 
of the Clematis family that flower on the old 
wood, and therefore must be pruned sparingly 
or not at all. 


Best coloured Sweet Peas (/. C. 7.). 
—You cannot do better than try some of Eck- 
ford’s Sweet Peas of decided ‘colours. The 
following are good :—Blanche Burpee, white ; 
Lovely, rose-pink ; Meteor, orange-salmon; Lady 
Penzance, bright rose ; Apple Blossom, blush- 
pink ; Dorothy Tennant, or Countess of Radnor, 
mauve; Venus, flesh-white ; Orange Prince, 
orange-pink ; Boreatton, maroon ; Mars, crim- 
son; Primrose, sulphur-white ; and Captain of 
the Blues, purple-blue. You should lighten 
your clayey soiland well enrich it now with 
decayed manure, sowing in March. Donot sow 
too thickly. The young plants should never be 
nearer one another than 3 inches—4 inches is 
better. Treated in this manner, given copious 
waterings, and mulched during hot weather, 
they will grow away strongly, and soon cover 
the fence. 


Plants for flower-beds.—I have an 
enclosed flower garden, consisting of twenty- 
eight beds, on Grass. Each bed would hold an 
average of 100 well grown ‘‘Geraniums,” and an 
edging, eight beds forming part of the design. 
I should like effects with Fuchsias. Could I 
mix these effectively with anything? What 
edging would be best? In the centre of each of 
these four is a round bed, also very large. 
Could I plant these permanently? Would they 
do edged with Carnations? ‘The grey-green 
foliage is soft. What could I put in the middle ? 
I mast begin to think out this part of the 
garden now in case of seeds being required.— 
ACANTHUS. 

*“,* Dwarf Campanulas, in one of the white 
forms, and Saxifragas, of sorts, make a pretty 
carpeting for Fuchsias, or, if the latter are tall, 
they look well rising out of a groundwork of 
Heliotrope. You could well fill the large beds 
you speak of, permanently, with perennials. 
This would save you all the trouble of raising 
fresh plants each year and putting them out 
every summer, at the best an unsatisfactory 
method of gardening. Why not try Tea Roses 
in these beds and surface them with Tufted 
Pansies, a combination which creates a delight- 
ful colour-effect ? Yuccas make effective centre- 
pieces for beds, their bold outlines being always 
pleasing to the eye, even when they are not 
embellished with their ornamental bloom-spires. 
You might, as you suggest, edge some of the 
beds with Carnations, but these are worthy of 
a bed or beds to themselves, and edgings are by 
no means indispensable to flower-beds ; indeed 
they are often, not to say generally, out of 
place, since they tend to unduly ontline the 
verges of the beds and thus accentuate artifi- 
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cial lines, which should be effaced rather than 
emphasised. A spacious bed of scarlet Begonias, 
or some other bright-coloured subject, con- 
trasted with the soft green of the Grass, has a 
noble colour effect, but the same, encircled by a 
ring of yellow Calceolarias, and again by an 
outer edging of blue Lobelias, loses its bold 
breadth of hue and becomes secondary in im- 
portance to the lines of colour that at once focus 
the gaze, suggesting artificiality rather than 
the natural effects that should be observable 


in the well-arranged garden. 





POPPY ANEMONES IN AN IRISH 
GARDEN. 


THE accompanying illustration shows a small 
portion of an Anemone plot, in size somewhat 
over a rood, which in the sunshine of an April 
day seemed like a rich eastern carpet unfolded 
and spread forth on the hillside. The plot of 
ground is on a plateau more than 400 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is swept by all the winds 
of heaven, as, standing beside it, one can see the 
horizon from the time the sun rises behind the 


distant low-lying hills until it sets in the west, 


where the young plantations of Fir and other 
trees scarcely as yet appear to touch the sky. 
If Anemones like change of air they have it 

























































































Poppy Anemones in an Irish garden, Engraved from 
a photograph, 


here in perfection, for there is ever a cool 
current, and frequently a strong blast, passing 
to and fro between Lough Neagh and the sea. 
The Poppy Anemones seem to prefer a stiff soil 
to that which is light and sandy. Moisture in 
the atmosphere and at the root they delight in, 
and as they find both without stint in the 
‘* North Countrie,” they flourish there with 
according vigour. 

The mode of culture adopted is to take any 
bit of fresh ground which has been previously 
cropped with Potatoes and vegetables, and 
having dug into it a good supply of cow-manure, 
to sow the seed broadcast as early in the month 
of March as the weather permits, covering with 
some fine soil in which burnt earth or anything 
else has been mixed to lighten it and prevent 
the surface caking. Weeding is carefully 
attended to, for if the weeds attain any size 
their removal disturbs the growth of the young 
seedlings. Indeed, I think this is the main 
cause of so much failure in the outdoor sowing 
of Anemones ; the weeds attain size so rapidly 
and the Anemones in their early stage grow so 
slowly, that when the weeds are pulled up the 
tender rootlets of the latter are shaken and the 
soil left so loose that they perish in the hot 
sunshine unless water is constantly and freely 
supplied. The Anemones thus sown and cared 
for, and thinned out when large enough to 
handle to 5 inches or 6 inches apart, commence 
throwing up flower-heads in the month of Sep- 
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tember, and continue to supply blossoms more 
or less according to the mildness of the weather 
all through the winter. As the days of the new 
year increase in length, so do the blooms 
increase in abundance until the meridian of 
their beauty. And thus I saw them nearly a year 
agoin their glory, with every petal flung open to 
the sunshine, while in the distant hilly back- 
ground the Bracken was still sere and the grass 
yet brown and scorched from the fierce winds 
of March. In colour, they varied from the 
softest pink to crimson and fiery scarlet, and 
from pale lilac te rich purple and deep blue, 
with dashes here and there of pure white 


flowers and those with tips and rings of colour, | 


the blossoms themselves each measuring from 
4 inches to 6 inches across. 





The best Sweet Peas (Mary Anne).— 
As you remark, many of the advertised varieties 
of Sweet Peas are practically identical. Every 
year new varieties are introduced which, though 
nominally great advances upon the aioe 
known colours, need the eye of an expert to dis- 
tinguish them apart. There is at present no 
scarlet Sweet Pea—that is, of the true scarlet 
of Pelargonium Vesuvius. Prince Edward of 
York is about the brightest coloured variety, 
being of a scarlet and rose tint. Ignea and 
Cardinal are also of a brilliant crimson-scarlet 
shade. Countess of Radnor was the first of the 
mauves or lavender-blues, and created quite a 
sensation when it appeared. Later on Dorothy 
Tennant and Lady Nina Balfour, of somewhat 
similar shades, came out ; and the 1899 novelty, 
Lady Grisel Hamilton, is said to be even a more 
lovely embodiment of the same suave colour. 
Triumph is a fine orange-pink, rather larger 
than the older Orange Pink of the same colour ; 
while Meteor is a handsome orange-salmon. 
Boreatton is the oldest of the maroons. Queen 
Victoria is a deeper yellow than Primrose, 


Pruning the Kangaroo Vine (L. R. 7.). 
—The Latin name for the Kangaroo Vine is 
Cissus or Vitis antarctica. It should be grown 
under glass and given a mean temperature of 
about 65 degs. A compost of two parts peat, 
one leaf-mould, and one sandy loam suits it 
well. The bed in which it is planted should be 
well drained. Your plant should have made 
better growth in three years than it has. The 
soil is, probably, not to its liking, or it may be 
cramped for root-room. A little liquid-manure 
when it is making growth may induce it to 
start more vigorously. The leaf you send is 
infested with red-spider, which shows that the 
plant has lacked moisture. If the foliage had 
been syringed frequently this pest would not 
have atiecet the plants, which should now 
be treated with some insecticide, such as a 
solution of Quassia-chips, Tobacco-water, Gis- 
hurst-compound, or such-like. 


Planting the Madonna Lily (H. Z. Pade 
—You should plant the bulbs of Lilium candi- 
dum at once. No good would result in potting 
them now and planting them out later on, as 
this would only mean further root disturbance. 
It is, of course, very late to plant these Lilies, 
which should have been carrying their surface 
leaves for some months now. The soil is, as 
you say, very wet at present, but it is not so 
waterlogged in your favoured island as it is in 
many parts of the mainland, the staple being 

enerally of a more or less open description. 

here the soil is very clayey and absolutely 
unworkable at present we should advise its 
being removed to the depth of a foot, and a 
porous compost substituted for that which is 
taken out, and the bulbs planted in this. In 
comparatively open soil, however, if the bulbs 
are planted carefully about 3 inches below the 
surface and surrounded with silver-sand they 
should come to no harm. Any Lilies may be 
planted now, some bulb firms sending out 
January lists of Lily bulbs, many species and 
varieties of which we have planted at the close 
of this month and the beginning of February 
with good results, though, where practicable, 
an earlier planting is advisable. Even if these 
do not flower satisfactorily during their first 
season they make’amends in the following year. 





Double Yellow Daffodils and Violets.—I 
send you Daffodils grown in warm-house, and common 
outdoor Violet. I have gathered dozens of bunches all 
the winter.—A. Lianton, Kirton, nr. Boston, Lincs, 











>» bouquets an 
shape of Catherine Mermet is, perhaps, its | secon 
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ROSES. 


ROSE CATHERINE MERMET. 


Att who grow Roses for cutting under glass 
are greatly indebted to M. Guillot Fils for the 
introduction of this superb variety. Since its 
introduction some thirty years ago, no Rose— 
net even Maréchal Niel or Niphetos—has been 
rown in such large numbers indoors as 
Catherine Mermet and its two charming sports, 
The Bride and Bridesmaid. Some have thought 
that the latter will in time supersede its parent, 
for it is a brighter and richer pink; but the 





» wholesale florists strongly advise growers not to 


discard Catherine Mermet, for its exquisite tint 
of light rosy-flesh is much in request for 
all forms of decoration. The 
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Catherine Mermet Roses. 


strongest point. 
globular, high centred, and imbricated, and the 
buds are long and handsome. This feature, 
together with an excellent habit of growth, that 
enables one to cut the blooms with long stems, 
are rather rare qualities among the numberless 
varieties in existence. 

One thing is essential to the welfare of this 
Rose and its sports under glass, and that is 
artificial heat. They will not thrive if grown 
slowly in a cool greenhouse. When the growths 
have once started they should receive no check 
whatever, therefore it is not always a suitable 
variety for the amateur unless he has houses 
well fitted with hot-water pipes. To obtain 
this Rose in the splendid form one can see it at 
Covent-garden Market during March, April, 
and May the plants should be planted out. 
Some of the best that are sent to this market 


are produced from huge bushes, 4 feet high, |far too strong, and we should advise you to 
planted out in a good Rose soil. Should anyone’ proceed no further with it. 


This is what rosarians term | 
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contemplate growing either Catherine Mermet, 
The Bride, or Bridesmaid for market purposes, 
I would strongly advise them to plant out next 
June young grafted stock, worked upon the 
seedling Brier, and usually supplied in 5-inch 
pots. They come on rather slower at first than 
plants grown continuously in pots, but they 
give a better return in the end, always suppos- 
ing a house or houses can be allocated to them. 
Catherine Mermet may be used as a greenhouse 
climber to cover a moderate amount of space. 
It is especially suitable to plant into a tub or 
large pot fixed upon the staging, so that the 
growths can be trained upon the roof. 

Asan outdoor Rose, Catherine Mermet has 
taken the premier position for a Tea-scented 
variety in the Rose Analysis for 1898 and for 
some pha prior to that, and The Bride takes 

honours. Where possible it should be 


grown upon standard Briers from 14 feet to 
3 feet in height, and, of course, to obtain large 
flowers it must be pruned back hard to good 
plump eyes. A  deeper-coloured sport of 
Bridesmaid is announced from the United 
States—the home of The Bride and Bridesmaid. 
It is named Clara Barton. If this is genuine it 
will be a step in the right direction, as a crim- 
son Catherine Mermet would be of untold 
value. | 

Another sport of Catherine Mermet, named 
Muriel Grahame, does not appear to me to be 
sufficiently distinct, for before its appearance I 
often found these creamy-white flowers upon 
plants of Catherine Mermet. Rosa. 


Top-dressing pot-Roses (W. J. Folley). 
—The top-dressing of two parts rich manure to 
one of loam which you have given your Roses is 
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dressing your plants just now? If they were 
repotted in early autumn, as they should have 
been, they require no top-dressing at present. 
This latter operation is usually resorted to 
immediately after the plants have produced 
their first crop of blossom. Then the soil has 
become somewhat exhausted. Now, when as 
you say your plants have 4 inch to 2 inches of 
new growth upon them, it is very unwise to 
disturb their roots to the extent that you have 
done in order to give them this top-dressing. 
Supposing, however, you did not repot at the 
usual time, then a top-dressing would be 
beneficial, but it should have been applied 
before growth commenced, and the proportion 
of manure should be one part to two parts of 
loam. When top-dressing Roses we much 
prefer to give, instead of rich animal manure, 








Why are you top- 


some more concentrated artificial fertiliser that 





From a photograph by Mrs. Martin, Lyndhurst, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham, 


has an established reputation. About 2 inches 
of good fibrous loam, with a teaspoonful of 
artificial-manure, well incorporated, to every 
8-inch pot, will be found sufficient top-dressing 
for the needs of any Rose for the time being. 
Then when growths are well advanced, and shew- 
ing the tiny bud, weak doses of liquid-manure 
should be afforded once a week. Such liquid- 
manure should be about the colour of pale ale, 
and is best made with some fresh cow-manure. 
You may add a little lime to the barrel wherein 
you brew the liquid-manure. This would serve 
a double purpose of clarifying the liquid and 
also in affording a useful addition to the same. 
As to giving lime or chalk, we do not advise this 
mixed with the top-dressing. Lime and chalk 
are excellent additions to garden soil to enable 
plants to utilise the manure placed therein ; 
but as these substances are liable to burn young 
roots it is better to mix a little with the soil at 
potting-time rather than with the top-dressing. 


. 
| 
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The best of all soil for Roses is three parts good 
fibrous loam, one part well decayed cow-manure, 
and a 48-potful of a good genuine artificial 
fertiliser to each barrowful of soil. Such a 
compost will contain all the requisite con- 
stituents that makes a perfect plant food. 
You say you have read that Roses are gross 
feeders. This is certainly true, but you can 
overdo the me Aaa of stimulants, especially 
when the plants are pot-grown, and instead 
of obtaining fine blooms you get strong foliage, 
and strong but generally flowerless shoots. 
We prefer to see the buds upon the shoots 
before we resort to much extra feeding ; then 
weak doses and often have always afforded 
us the best results. 


New precocious Polyantha Roses 
from seed (Archie).—We fear these Roses 
will cause much disappointment, for although 
it is rather a novelty to obtain blossom upon 
such tiny plants, they are of a very insignificant 
character compared to the far better named 
varieties of the same tribe, such as Perle d’Or, 
Gloire des Polyantha, Perle des Rouges, and 
Anna Marie de Montravel. Doubtless some 
seeds produce other colours than white, but the 
majority are of this colour. Your plants will 
not improve very much in the blossom, but they 
will certainly come a little larger with finer 
trusses if you transfer the plants to a nice sunny 
border in May, where the soil is fairly rich and 
well drained. If you cannot do this then repot 
into larger sized pots, using a compost of two 
parts loam to one of old hot-bed manure, adding 
a little sand and bone-dust. A cold-frame would 
be the best place for such plants, giving them 
allair possible upon frostless days, and planging 
the pots up to the rim in coal-ashes. 


Roses a failure (Lover of Roses).—Your 
soil is evidently too light for the production of 
exhibition blooms of Roses, and the stable and 
other littery manure you have added, as well as 
the leaf-mould, though enriching it, do not tend 
to give it the required consistence. If you could 
get clay, well pulverise it and mix it with an 
equal quantity of loam, and add this to your 
soil, using cow-manure, which is much heavier 
than that from the stable; this should result in 
an improvement in the size of the blooms. The 
addition of lime to the soil would not have a 
beneficial effect in your case, as your Roses 
evidently get plenty of rich food. You will find 
it difficult to find a plant that will remain in 
bloom all the summer to carpet your beds of 
Madame Lambard Rose. Tufted Pansies of a 
grey-blue tint look charming in such a position; 
but you say they do not succeed on account of 
the dryness. If, however, the beds were 
copiously watered and given a mulching of 
Cocoa-nut-fibre while the plants were not allowed 
to produce seed, they should last fairly well. 
It is well worth giving them another trial, as 
they form by far the most artistic carpeting for 
Rose-beds. Failing these Pansies you might try 
some of the spreading Saxifrages, though they 
are by no means continual bloomers. Oxalis 
floribunda rosea is a very profuse and long- 
flowering plant, but its colour does not form a 
harmonious contrast to Mme. Lambard. There 
are some Roses which, though they produce 
large buds, refuse to expand their petals in the 
open air, while they are often satisfactory in 
this respect when grown under glass. The plant 
you gave to a friend in December, if, as we 
understand, it was grown in the open until that 
time, should have had sufficientripening already, 
though it cannot be expected to get over its 
shift at once. As soon asit has got a good hold 
of the soil it should be pruned, but not too hard 
so quickly after replanting. You may plant 
bulbs of Lilium auratum at once—the sooner 
the better—but the corms of Gladiolus Brench- 
leyensis should not be put into the ground until 
March. 


W. A. Richardson Rose in a weak 
condition (Cottager).—As your plant of this 
Rose flourished so well for four years after 
planting, it would seem that its present debili- 
tated condition is owing either to its roots 
having penetrated into the sour subsoil, or the 
wood has been injured by frost. October 
frosts often do a deal of damage to the wood of 
Roses, when they come suddenly at a period of 
the year when the plants are in a growing 
condition. And although the latter do not 
exhibit the extent of the injury all at once they 
gradually decline in health. Good hard prun- 


ing is the best remedy for frost-bitten growths. 
You will lose your bloom for one season, but it 
will repay you in fine new shoots. If you have 
reason to suppose the evil lies at the roots then 
you had better open a trench at once around 
the plant and remove its roots from the sour 
soil, replacing the latter with some good loam. 
We have knowa the roots of the seedling Brier, 
a stock usually employed for this Rose, to 
extend quite 3 feet deep, and in order to have 
the plants in good health there must be good 
food for them to this depth. 


A forward Marechal Niel (H. Luck- 
ham ).—Y our plant is unusually forward for the 
time of year, even for Devonshire, and we fear 
that the wood producing these early buds is very 
unripe. Immature growths are always the most 
excitable in the spring. You may ascertain 
whether our surmise is correct if you cut the 
ends off and find they are very pithy. Should 
such be the case, it will be best to considerably 
shorten them in March, say to about 18 inches 
from the base. If, however, these tiny flower- 
buds emanate from hard wood, then your best 
course to adopt will be to pinch them off, and 
retard as much as possible the growths from 
breaking out anew until April. You should be 
able to do this if you loosen the growths from 
the wall, especially as you say it is situated 
with a north aspect. 


A remedy to check red-rust upon 
Roses (Brockweir).—The recipe for the above 
appeared in our issue of July 2nd of last year. 
It is as follows: Four oz. of Hellebore root to 
4 gallon of water; then dissolve 4 drachm: of 
bichloride of mercury in a little spirit, and add 
this to the solution with 4 gallon of lime-water. 
We should recommend you to prune your Roses 
rather harder than usual, and also have a little 
of the surface soil removed at once and burnt. 


Rose Blairi No. 2.—Your correspondent 
“Pp. U.,” in his interesting account of orna- 
mental Roses, has omitted one which, either as 
a pillar-iiose, or trained on a wall or on an 
umbrella-shaped frame, is a glorious sight for 
about six weeks. It is Blairi No. 2. It is very 
hardy, and its only requirement is that it 
should never be pruned. It is equally beautiful 
as a bud or as a full-blown flower; as the 
latter, the dark pink centre petals contrast 
beautifully with the almost white outside petals. 
It has a peculiar and delicious scent.—M. L., 
Cambs. 


A dozen good fres-flowering Roses 
for exposed situations (Ouak-tree).—We 
should not advise you to plant standard Roses, 
ag you are so much exposed to winds, but you 
might have what are known as half-standards, 
with stems about 2 feet long, and of course 
bushes would do well. The twelve we should 
recommend in either form are General Jacque- 
minot, Mrs. John Laing, Dr. Andry, Dupuy 
Jamain, John Hopper, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Boule de Neige, Mme. Isaac Pereire, Pride of 
Waltham, Baroness Rothschild, Gloire de Dijon, 
Jules Margottin. 


TREES AND SHROBS. 


Berberis japonica in Ireland.—In 
reading over the names of some winter-flower- 
ing trees and shrubs in GarpEniInG Inuus- 
TRATED, January 7th, [have been surprised not 
to see Berberis japonica mentioned, asI think it 
is one of the handsomest flowering shrubs we 
have at this time of year. It has been inbloom 
with me for several months, and is a beautiful 
sight, covered with its bunches of yellow, lemon- 
scented flowers. The leaves are very handsome 
also, so that at all times of year it is an attrac- 
tive shrub. ‘The one I have is nearly 6 feet 
high, and about the same in breadth. It is 
perfectly hardy here in the south of Ireland. It 
does not seem to be as well known as it should 
be. I think I only have seen it in one garden 
except my own.—MERLIN, Clonmel, Ireland. 


Pruning flowering shrubs (W.).— 
We often find our best flowering shrubs muti- 
lated under the idea that they are being pruned. 
Those which make long growths annually, and 
do not bear flowers upon the same, must have 
such growths left as far as possible. But such 
is evidently not the idea of many amateurs. 
They ruthlessly cut away these growths, 
and if asked why, say. it was because it never 
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bloomed last summer, or that the shoot 

ets in the way. Our correspondent speaks of 

eutzias, Mock Orange (Philadelphus), and 
Kerria japonica, to which we might add Ber- 
beris Darwini, Prunus, Cotoneaster, Weigelas, 
and others of like character. Allneed the same 
treatment. Thin out the older wood that has 
flowered as far as you can without sacrificing 
more than can be helped of the long growths 
made the previous season. These can be secured 
to the main branches or stakes if in the way. 
But they never look better than when allowed 
to hang naturally. It is from this wood that 
our best blooms will come, and many a grand 
branch of blossom has been lost by removing 
these. February or March are suitable times 
for the operation. If ‘* W.” will cut down the 
Hydrangea paniculata to within a foot of the 
ground, providing frost does not yet do it, that 
will be ample. 
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Vegetables at all seasons.—Having 
come into possession of a fairly large garden, I 
would be much obliged if you would kindly give 
me a list of vegetables, so as to enable me to 
have a continual supply, and a few hints as to 
the time of planting, mode of treatment, etc. 2— 
PERSEVERANCE. 


*," Weare pleased to help you in the way 
desired, and think the best plan will be to give 
a time-table of the work, time to sow, variety, 
also planting, and when ready for use. Of 
course, seasons vary, and the dates may not all 
apply as to ripening, and as regards varieties it 
is impossible to give you a list of all kinds ; but 
any good general seedsman’s catalogue will 
furnish you with this information. On the 
other hand we have, wherever possible, given 
you the names of some of the leading kinds. 
Take Potatoes, for instance. These are so 
numerous that we have not space to describe 
them, but for earliness the Ashleafs are good, 
Windsor Castle is one of the best midseason 
varieties, and Syon House Prolific a good late 
kind. As regards culture, space does not 
permit us to go into this point, but you will 
get all you need in this way by reading care- 
fully ‘‘Garden Work” in this journal. Special 
subjects are dealt with also. 


When to sow or 
plant. When ready. 


February .. Plant Artichokes, Jeru-.. October 
.. salem 
March -..Sow or transplant .. July to Oct. 
Globe es 


MarehorApl. .. Asparagus -. 3 years later. 
do. .. Plant Giant or Argen- .. Next year 
teuil 2 


Feb. to June .. Broad Beans .. June to Aug. 
.. Longpod Broad Wind- .- 
sor 


April to July .. French Beans in var. 
.. Ne Plus Ultra 
.. Early Favourite 
.. Magnum Bonum 
. Canadian Wonder 


May to July .. Runner Beans 
.. Tender and True 
.. Prizewinner 
. Scarlet Champion 


April to July .. Beet at 
April .. Crimson Ball .. June 
May .. Cheltenham Green Top .. Oct. to March 


March .. Broccoli te 
.. Michaelmas White .. November 
April .. Superb early White es do. 
May .. Self Protecting -. Oct. or Nov. 
.. Main Crop .. January to 
June .. Model .. March to 
. Late Queen .. June 


March to May.. Borecole in variety -. Oct. to May 


Feb. to April .. Brussels Sprouts .. Oct. to Feb, 
.. Dwarf Gem , 
. Paragon 


March to end.. Cabbage Ae 

July .. Tender and True .. July 

.. Favourite .. September 

July 10 to 25 .. Ellam’s Early Spring .. April 
February .. Cauliflower Snowball .. June 
March .. Dwarf Erfurt psu QE 
April .. Pearl .. August 
April .. Autumn Giant .. November 


March .. Oarrots—Early Nantes .. June 
.. Early Gem .. July 
May .. Model Oct. to March 


Feb. to April.. Celery Early Rose .. September 


.. June to Oct. 


.. July to Oct, 


White Gem .. October 
.. Solid White .. Winter 
.. Standard Bearer .. Latest 
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When to sow or 


plant. When ready. 
March .. Cardoon ai 
. Large Solid . Oct. to Dec, 
April .. Capsicums in variety .. Winter 
May .. Chicory Witloof . Winter 
May to Oct. .. Corn Salad . Autumn and 
ae 3 winter 
February . Plant Chives . Winter 
February .. Leeks 
.. Lyon OC 
.. Musselburgh . March to May 
February . Lettuce a 
.. Perfect Gem .. May 
March .. All Year Round .. June 
May .. Continuity .. July 
July .. White Cos .. September 
August . Black Cos and Hardy .. March and 
Green ine April 
June to Aug. .. Endive Green Curled .. September 
. Batavian . Winter 


Feb. to July .. Frame Cucumbers 


. Telegraph & Matchless ms April to Oct. 


Feb. to June .. Melons under glassin .. June to Oct. 

.. variety é 
Feb. to Mar. .. Onions Main Crop .. August 

.. Ailsa Craig .. Sept. to March 
August . Giant Rocca . June to Aug. 
Feb. to Sept. .. Parsley .. All year 
Feb. to May .. Parsnip Student .. October 

.. Tender and True .. Winter & spring 
April .. Rhubarb Royal Albert .. Spring 


.- Champagne . Late spring 


Feb. to July .. Peas 


February . Chelsea Gem ea May 
.. May Queen Ac 
March .. Daisy .. June 
.. Early Morn = 
: .. Gradus .. June 
April .. Autocrat .. July 
May .. Sharpe’s Queen .. August 
June .. Ne Plus Ultra .. September 
July .. Michaelmas .. October 
February .. Radish Early Turnip .. April 
} ae Wars 0 
March . French Breakfast .. May 
April .. Long Scarlet .. June 
September . China Rose .. Winter 
Mar. to June .. Savoy Dwarf Curled . October 
.. Drumhead . Winter 
May .. Salsify and Scorzonera .. Winter 


.. Mammoth—Russian 
Feb. to June .. Spinach 


.. Veitch’s Victoria 56 
July to Sept. .. Carter’s Long Standing... Oct. to May 


. May to August 


Jan. to Aug. .. Tomatoes Conference .. May 
February . Ham Green .. June—July 
March .. Duke of York . July—August 
May .. Eclipse .. Autumn 
August . Frogmore .. Winter 
March .. Seakale . Winter 
April -. Plant do. BG 

February . Turnips Early Milan .. May 

March .. Snowball -. June 

April -. Cardinal -. August 
June .. Red Globe .. Autumn 
August . Golden Ball . Winter 
Mar. to June .. Veg. Marrow in var. . Summer 


March—April.. Potatoes—Early vars. .. June 
March .. Mid season .. Autumn 
. Late kind . Wiater 





Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem Bean.— 
This is one of those really good old Beans that 
has somehow been overshadowed by newer and 


| much more highly praised things of recent intro- 


duction. The same arguments that make the 
dwarf section of Peas so popular ought to hold 
good in the case of Broad Beans, for, as a rule, 
the gardens of amateur cultivators are of limited 
extent, and therefore one of the first considera- 
tions ought to be how to get the maximum re- 
turns from a minimum of space. In this Bean 


) we have a variety that may be planted in rows 
' about 14 feet apart, and yet yield more pods 
| than any of the other varieties at 3 feet apart. 
| Beck’s Dwarf Green Gem, or Cluster Bean, 


branches close to the ground, and the joints on 


| the stem are set closely together and the pods 
are in a complete mass. 


( The beans are of a 
beautiful green colour and just the size for 


» table.—J. 


Shallots and Garlic.—Large Shallots 
may be obtained by giving good culture, and 
the plants need a fair amount of food, planting 
in well-manured land, in rows or drills 12 inches 
apart and 3 inches deep. The bulbs when 
planted should be firmly pressed into the soil, 
and not be closer than 6 inches in the drill from 
each other. Birds are very fond of pulling up 
the newly-planted bulbs, so that a sharp look- 
out is necessary. In heavy land both these 
roots well repay a liberal addition of spent 


Mushroom manure or other light material to 
give them a start, and in dry seasons they 
will take copious supplies of liquid-manure or 
other fertiliser. The Jersey Shallot is a fine 
type, and far superior in flavour. Garlic is less 
grown than Shallots, but it is valuable for 
cooking, and even when not given special cul- 
ture, a bed should be planted yearly in the herb 
quarters to meet any calls. 

##Parsnips.—Many think Parsnips cannot be 
sown too soon, and go to much trouble to secure 
exhibition roots. The ground for Parsnips is 
best if of a loamy nature, but in soils where 
these root canker at the crown I would certainly 
defer sowing till early in April, as then growth 
is quicker, and I think the roots are of better 
flavour. I am aware roots sown in April lack 
the size of those sown earlier, but for home use 
I fail to see their value. In no case should 
these roots be given freshly-manured land, as in 





such the roots fork badly and lack quality. 
Avoid ‘crowding:; a space of 18 inches between 


Seakale. 


the rows is none too much. Probably the 
best medium-sized Parsnip is The Student, 
though the new Tender and True, given a 
trial last year, is a gain in the right direction. 
It is smaller, but of perfect shape and superior 
in quality to the older kinds.—R. 
Radishes.—There is always a demand for 
early Radishes. If sown early select a south 
border, if possible, and protect the seed from 
birds. The Scarlet Olive and White Olive- 
shaped are the earliest, and as these have 
scarcely any top they may be sown thickly. If 
larger roots are desired the French Breakfast, a 
medium Olive-shaped variety, is one of the 
earliest and best. I find it well to cover the 
soil thus early in the season with long litter 
after sowing, as this assists germination and 
protects from frost and birds. For later use or 
succession a sowing in the open of Early Frame 
or a Turnip variety will be useful if there is a 
good demand. Frame Radishes should now be 





given more air on all favourable occasions to 
prevent the tops drawing. It is well to thin if 
at all thick, as plants under glass soon get past 
their best if much crowded.—T. 





SEAKALE, 


WHEN the crowns are lifted for forcing a con- 
siderable number of fairly large roots will be 
unavoidably broken, owing to their brittleness. 
It is most unwise to destroy these broken ends, 
especially if it be a stock of Lily White, and 
which it is most desirable should be largely in- 
creased to the total exclusion, it may be, of the 
old form next season. Roots of the size of a 
man’s little finger and slightly smaller are the 
best for propagating. Cut them toa length of 
about 3 inches, just snipping or marking the 
smallest end in order that there should be no 
mistake about this being buried when the 
cuttings are putin. Dibble allin rather thickly, 


lor, say, about 2 inches apart, in shallow boxes 


of good loamy soil, the top of 
the eutting being only just 
seen. These boxes as they 
are filled can be placed in 
sheds, frames, pits, or cool- 
houses, protection from very 
severe frost only being needed. 
Enough water should be given 
to prevent shrivelling, and in 
the spring every cutting will 
grow. If duly planted out 
before either root or top- 
growth is far advanced, and 
on good ground, they will ex- 
perience little or no check, 
and eventually eclipse any 
plants raised differently. By 
this simple plan fine, strong 
crowns can be prepared in one 
season. 

In most gardens Seakale is 
principally grown outside of 
the garden walls, where, as it 
often happens, it is very much 
at the mercy of rabbits, rats, 
and mice. Covering with soil, 
litter, or ashes is of little 
avail against the troublesome 
pests named, as they seem to 
know exactly where to bur- 
row. As many as possible of 
the clumps should be covered 
by pots, tins, tubs, or boxes, 
and let well into the soil to 
prevent burrowing under- 
neath. These can then be 
covered with hot-bed material 
as wanted. All crowns that 
are to be forced in Mushroom- 
houses or other heated struc- 
tures or beds might well be 
lifted and stored thickly in 
moist soil, where they would 
be out of danger from the 
vermin. Lifting does not 
greatly affect the size of the 
forced growths, and rather 
than risk the loss of many 
crowns, all not covered might 
with advantage be lifted, re- 
planted inside the garden 
wall, and there either forced 
by bedsofleaves and manure or 
else be covered up and allowed 
to start into growth naturally, 
blanching being accomplished very well with- 
out forcing. The crowns being disposed rather 
thickly and covered with long, narrow, bottom- 
less boxes inverted over them, and furnished 
with lids, very much less hot-bed material 
is needful than is the case when the forcing 
takes place where the old stools are located. 

bend Pty ets ee 

Material for nests (Rabdit).—It is a 
matter of opinion as to which is the best material 
for nests, hay or straw. Hay is generally sup- 
posed to increase the spread of insect-vermin in 
the Fowl-house, and there may be something in 
this, although I have never satisfied myself that 
the idea is anything beyond a whim. Straw, 
on the other hand, is coarser in texture, and 
does not lend itself to neatness and comfort ; 
besides which, I consider the hens are far more 
likely to scratch amongst the nests in the 
hope of finding some spent corn. On the whole 
I prefer hay.—DovLTINa, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—STOPPING AND 


BUD RETAINING. 


Wes have received so many letters asking us to 
again publish lists referring to the stopping and 
bud retaining of Chrysanthemums that we do 
so. Any kinds not included in the following 
information 
about, we shall be pleased to refer to on a/| 


list, but which 


future occasion. 


In the following list varieties are included of 
which particulars as to stopping and bud_| 
retaining have been asked by “E. P.,” ‘Jno. 
Bond,” ‘‘ Reader,” ‘‘B. O. A. F. G.,” “B. M., 
Leeds,” ‘‘ Alfred Frazer,” ‘‘ Druid,” etc. In 


readers 


desire 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
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| be 





carried out. 


| fixing a date the requirements of growers in the 
neighbourhood of London and the South of 
England have been specially considered, so that 
under the circumstances it would be better for 
growers in the midlands to commence operations 
four or five days earlier, and those situated 


farther north correspondingly earlier, until in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh and thus far 
north quite ten days to a fortnight earlier than 
the dates laid down here, the operations should 
In those cases where the sorts 
are described as ‘‘outdoor,” growers should 
understand that they are also suitable for 
flowering in pots, although, as a rule, these 
varieties are seen in better condition when 
flowered in the open border. 
plants for the purpose of retaining only half- 


To disbud such 


ingly. 


little 





required. 


monotonous, 
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a-dozen blossoms on each would be quite a 
mistake, as equally good results in individual 
blossoms could be obtained if a hundred were 
allowed to develop. 
“decorative” are best suited for that purpose, 
and growers are advised to treat them accord. 


Those described ag 





Crimson Chrysanthemums.—Varieties of rich 
crimson colour are useful in brightening up groups of 
Chrysanthemums, for there is a marked ascendency of | 
white, pale lilac, and yellow shades which are at times a | 
G@. W. Childs is valuable in this 
respect, being of a bright crimson ; William Seward and 
J. Shrimpton, although somewhat deeper, are of equal 
merit, and so also is the old variety Jeanne Delaux. M, 
Benj. Geroud is a fine globular flower of good depth, and of 
a very rich colour in crimsons. 
variety, is still indispensable on account of its brilliancy of 
colour, and should always be included where colour ig | 





Name. 


A. H. Wood 

Australie .. Ss 

Amiral Avellan .. =e 

Ambroise Thomas (out- | 
door) 

Australian Gold .. bh 

Baron Ad. de Rothschild 

OC. W. Richardson 

Col. W. B. Smith 

Col. C. T. Bourne 

Chatsworth 

Celeste Falconnet 

Chas. Davis 


C. B. Haywood .. pes 
UOhallenge (late decora- 
tive) | 
Crimson Queen (outdoor) 
C. H. Payne ss 
Cecil Wray - 
Deuil de Jules Ferry 
Duke of York 
Dorothy Seward.. 
Duke of Wellington 
Edith Tavor 
Ella Ourtis 
Emily Silsbury 


Eva Knowles 


Ethel Amsden (decora- | 
tive) 

Elsie (reflexed decora- 
tive) 


Eda Prass .. 


Edwin Molyneux 


E. G. Whittle ais 

Florence Percy (decora- | 
tive) 

Florence Davis 

Fee du Champsaur 

G. J. Warren 

Good Gracious 

G. C. Schwabe 

International 

John Shrimpton... 

Joseph Chamberlain 

John Pockett 

Julia Scaramanga 

John Seward 

Lady Byron 

Lily Love .. s td 

Lady Selborne (decora- 
tive) 

Lady Fitzwygram (out- 
door) 

La Vierge Copgearg 

Le Grand Dragon ms 

Leocadie Gentils (hair 
florets) 

Lady Ridgway 

Lady Brougham.. 

Lady Hanham 


Lord Justice Lopes... 
Mile. M. A. de Galbert 
Mlle. Lacroix (decorative) 
Mlle. Marie Hoste 

Mme. Gustave Henry .. 
Mme. Ed. Roger.. 
Mme. G. Bruant .. 
Mme. Ph. Rivoire 
Mme. E. Capitante 
Mme. Carnot os 
Mme. Ad. Chatin 
Mary Molyneux .. 
Mrs. Mease as 
Mrs. W. H. Lees.. 
Mrs. W. S. Trafford 


Mrs. 8S. C. Probin ; 
Mrs. G. W. Palmer a) 
Mrs. Ritson xs 


Mrs. J. W. Barks 

Mrs. White Popham 
Mrs. C. W. Wheeler 
Mrs. O. Harman Payne.. 





Mrs. F. A, Bevan 


Japanese, etc, 


When to stop. 


April 10 

Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 


Natural break 
Natural break 
Last week March 
First week April 
Last week April 
Last week March 
Natural break 
Natural break 


Last week March 
Natural break 


Natural break 
Natural break 
First week April 


| First week April 

. | End March 
. | Third week April 
First week April 


Natural break 
Natural break 


Natural break 


First week April 
Natural break 


Natural break 


| Third week May 


Natural break, 
pinching shoots, 
afterwards deve- 


loping, July 1 
Third week May 
Natural break 


Last week March 
First week April 


Second week April 
Second week May 


First week April 
First week April 
First week April 
Third week May 
First week April 
Third week April 
May 7 


Third week April 


First week May 
Natural break 


Natural break 
Natural break 


Second week April 
Second week April 


First week April 
Third week May 
Natural break 


Natural break 


Last week March 


Natural break 
First week May 
Natural break 
First week April 
First week April 
April 10 


. | First week April 
Second week April 


Natural break 
Last week April 


Second week April 


First week May 
Natural break 


Natural break 
Natural break 


| Natural break 


Natural break 
First week April 


Second week May 


Natural break 
April 10 


| Which bud to | 
retain. | 


| Second crown | 
| First crown 

| Second crown 
Terminal 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Retain buds 
forming end 
August 
Second crown 
Terminal 


Terminal 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 





Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Retain buds 
forming end 
August 
Second crown 
Terminal 


Terminal 
First crown 


First buds 
after July 
pinching 


First crown 
Terminal 


Second crown | 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Terminal 


Terminal 


Terminal 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Second crown 
First crown 
Retain buds, 
forming end 
August 
First crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 
First crown 
Terminal 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Retain buds 
end August 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Retain buds 
end August 
First crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 








Feeding required, ete. 


Liberal 
Liberal, very tall 


| Fairly liberal 


Moderate 


Liberal, strong grower 


Moderate 
Liberal 


Rather moderate 


Not too liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Fairly liberal 


Moderate 
Fairly liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Fairly liberal 
Liberal 

Fairly liberal 
Not too liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Moderate 


Fairly liberal 
Moderate 
Fairly liberal 


Not too liberal 


clined to damp) 


Liberal 


Not too liberal 


| Moderate 


Fairly liberal 
Moderate 


| Moderate 


Fairly liberal 
Moderate 
Fairly liberal 
Liberal 

Not too liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Not too liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Fairly liberal 


Moderate 
Fairly liberal 
Moderate 


Fairly liberal 
Not too liberal 
Moderate 


Not too liberal 
Moderate 
Rather moderate 
Very moderate 
Fairly liberal 


Rather moderate 


Fairly liberal 
Moderate 


Rather moderate 


Moderate 
Moderate 
Rather liberal 
Moderate 

Not too liberal 
Liberal 


Not too liberal 
Liberal 
Moderate 


Rather moderate 


Rather liberal 
Liberal 
Liberal 


Rather moderate 


(in- 





Name. 


Mrs. Hawkins (outdoor) 

Mrs. H. Weeks aA 

Mrs James Carter (late 
decorative) 

Mme. OC. 
(outdoor) 

Mr. F. Brewer 

Mr. T. Carrington 

Mr. A. G. Hubbuck 

Mr. A. Newell 

Marie Calvat ne A 

Midnight (hairy petals) 

Modesto .. BA cs 

Mons. Chenon de Leche 

Mons. Ed. Andrée 

Mons. Hoste 

Mons Fatzer 

Margot (decorative) 

Master H. Tucker 

Mutual Friend a 

Miss Elsie Teichmann .. 

Miss Dorothea Shea 

Mons. Gus Grunerwald 
(outdoor) 

Mychett White (outdoor) 

Miss Nellie Poeckett .. 

N.C.8. Jubilee 

Niveum . ae Se 

O. J. Quintas (decora- 
tive) 

Oceana 

Phebus .. 

Philadelphia a 

Princess Victoria (late 
decorative 

Pride of the Market 
(decorative) 

President Bevan.. 

Pride of Madford 

Pride of Exmouth 

Ponderosum a are 

Peter the Great (decora- 
tive) 

Reine d’Angleterre : 

Ryecroft Glory (outdoor) 

Rayonnante 

Queen of the 
(decorative) 

Silver King 

Sunflower .. a “ 

Souvenir de Petite Amie 

Source d’Or (decorative) 

Swanley Giant .. re 

Soliel d’Octobre .. 

Secretaire Fierens 

Simplicity .. 

Snowdon .. se = 

Trafalgar (decorative) .. 

Vicar of Bray 

Viviand Morel 


Earlies 


W. H. Lincoln 
Western King 


Brookleigh Gem .. 

Globe @’Or lie Beck 
Golden Queen of England 
Jeanne d’Or Ay 28 
John Lambert 

King of Orange .. 

King of the Yellows 
Lady Isabel oe 


Ma Perfection 
Major Bonaffon .. 
Mr. R. C. Kingston 


M. R. Bahuant 
Mrs. Robinson King 
Mr. A E. Stubbs 
Mrs. N. Molyneux 
Princess of Wales 
Robt. Cannell 
Violet Tomlin... 
Miss Violet Foster 

| William Neish 





Yvonne Desblane 


Desgranges | 











Japanese, etc.—continued, 


When to stop. 


Natural break 


| April 15 
| Natural break 


Natural break 


Natural break 
Natural break 


Third week April 


Natural break 


Second week April 
Second week April 
Third week May 


Natural break 


Second week April 
Third week April 
Second week april 


Natural break 


First week April 


May 10 


Third week May 
First week April 


Natural break 


Natural break 


| First week April 
Second week April 


End March 
Natural break 


Natural break 
April 15 


First week May 


Natural break 
Natural break 


First week April 
First week April 
Second week April 
First week April 


Natural break 


Natural break 
Natural break 


First week April 


Natural break 


First week May 


Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 


| First week April 


Natural break 
April 10 


Second week April 


Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 
Natural break 


Natural break 


Natural break 


Which bud to 
retain, 


Terminal 
First crown 
| Terminal 


Terminal 


First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 
Second crown 
First crown 
First crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 


Terminal 
Second crown 
Second crown 
| Second crown 
Terminal 


First crown 
Second crown 
| First crown 

| Terminal 


Terminal 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 


Second crown 
| Terminal 
Second crown 
Terminal 


| First crown 


First crown 
Second crown 
Terminal 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
First crown 
Terminal 
Second crown 
Retain buds 
about end 
August 
Retain buds 
about end 
August 
Second crown 


Incurved. 


Natural break 


First week April 
Second week April 


Natural break 


Second week April 
Second week April 
Second week April 
First week April 


Second week April 


Mid March 


First week April 


Natural break 


Second week April 


End March 
End March 
End March 


Second week April 


End March 


First week April 
Second week April 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 


Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 
Second crown 





Third week April | Second crown 








Feeding required, ete, 


Liberal 
Rather moderate 
Liberal 


Liberal 


Not too liberal 
Not too liberal 
Rather liberal 
Rather moderate 
Liberal 
Moderate 

Rather moderate 
Liberal 

Rather liberal 
Rather moderate 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Rather moderate 
Moderate 

Rather moderate 
Moderate 


Very moderate 
Rather liberal 
Rather moderate 
Moderate 
Liberal 


Rather liberal 
Rather liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Rather moderate 


Rather liberal 


Not too liberal 
Not too liberal 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Liberal 


Rather moderate 
Liberal 

Not too liberal 
Rather moderate 


Liberal 

Rather moderate 
Moderate 
Rather liberal 
Rather liberal 
Not too liberal 
Rather moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Rather moderate 
Fairly liberal ~ 
Moderate 


Liberal 
Rather moderate 


Rather liberal 
Fairly liberal 
Moderate 
Rather liberal 
Moderate 
Fairly liberal 
Rather liberal 
Rather liberal, 


plant 

Rather moderate 

Rather liberal d 

Rather moderate, grow 
six blooms on each 
plant 

Rather liberal 

Moderate 

Not too liberal 

Rather moderate 

Not too liberal * 

Fairly liberal: 

Not too liberal 

Not too liberal 

Rather liberal, grow 


five blooms on each: 


plant 
Rather moderate 


Cullingfordi, a reflexed | 








grow | 
six blooms on each | 
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A COVERED GARDEN WALK. 


THE picture represents & covered walk formed 
and planted about twenty-two years since. It 
is not put forward as a thing to be copied or 
as anything artistic, but more as a suggestion 


To me this line of trees and climbersis simply a 
partial, but very profitable, wind-break. The 
object in starting it was to better the condition 
of a wind-swept garden, and asI had plenty of 
orchard trees in pots and tubs of fair size, and 
no longer intended to continue that form of 
fruit culture, they were planted at Easter, 
and at once gave a stout and substantial effect 
to the ironwork. A few climbers, such as 
Clematis suaveolens, Forsythia, Ampelopsis, 
Atragene, and Roses, have been added from time 
to time. A friend who called with his small 
camera said it might make a nice picture then 
(autumn), and he took it, with the result as 
represented by thisaccurately engraved copy. I 
fancy it is one of those subjects which a photo- 
graph flatters ; but still it can be commended 
as a wind-breaker and a pleasant cover in sum- 


mer. One half of my garden has its capabilities | 
enhanced by what is now a rigid line of trees | 


and climbers, 9 feet or 
10 feet high and 6 feet 





modated a greater variety of subjects. The 
soil in which the roots were was never dry nor 
wet, but a uniform cool and moist condition 
prevailed, and in this the plant grew and 
flowered as well as increased. Some large pot- 


{ | plants were equally satisfactory and very pretty 
to what can be done by way of adaptation. 


when the golden-yellow blossoms were ex- 
panded. Where the moist conditions cannot be 
given, this pretty species will not mind a rather 
shady position in good soil in the rock garden. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIBNDS. 
FLOWER GARDEN PESTS. 
By no means the least of the difficulties that 
the cultivator of plants has to contend with is 
the number of different kinds of insects that 
feed on the objects of his care, at times render- 
ing all his efforts of no avail. To keep a 
garden tolerably free from insect pests is never 
an easy task, and in some seasons an utterly 
impossible one, but a great deal may be done 
by a little well-directed care. Prevention is, 
of course, ‘‘much better than cure,” and a 
great deal may be done in this way by never 





or 7 feet wide. W. 


Carnation-mag- 
got (Amateur).—No 
insecticide or dressing 
will reach the Carna- 
tion-maggot. It must 
besearched for, hunted 
down, and destroyed 
by hand. A _ sharp 
darning- needle and a 
keen pen-knife are 
excellent weapons of 
attack. A discoloured 
track down the leaf 
will indicate the pas- 
sage of the maggot. 
When this is observed 
the upper leaves of 
the shoots should be 
given a slight pull, 
when the crown of the 
shoots will generally 
come away in the fin- 
gers. Ths shoot must 
then be cut off evenly 
at the joint below that 
at which it has parted. 
If this is sound the 
maggot is ia the re- 
moved portion, which should be burnt, but 
more probably it will be found that there isa 
small hole down the centre of the shoot, which 
shows that the maggot has passed downwards. 
In this case the stem must be slit open, the 
track of the maggot being carefully followed, 
until the enemy is discovered, when he may be 
extracted with the pin and executed. If the 
plants are carefully watched the presence of the 
maggot can be generally ascertained before the 
pests have invaded the shoots, or at all events 
before the main stem has been reached. Where 
this is effected it must be slit down, as advised 
in the case of the shoot, until the maggot is 
discovered, even though it entails the loss of the 
plant. 

Saxifraga Hirculus.—This is not only 
one of the most distinct of this genus, it is also 
one of the most uncommon, farticularly so in 
good condition. It is a plant that in some 
gardens appears to thrive in various positions 
without special care, while in others consider- 
able care may be bestowed upon it with but 
little success. The large golden-yellow blos- 
soms resemble at a short distance those of some 
of the Helianthemums in shape and colour, 
while the foliage is prostrate or nearly so. The 
species is reputedly a swamp or bog-loving 
kind, though often in this position the plant is 
flowerless and more or less generally a failure. 
One of the essentials to the bog treatment is 
that the plants also should be in the full sun. 
Where the opposite position is selected the 
plant frequently is not happy. Some years ago 
J had this plant, or, more strictly, a major form 
of it, doing well in the drier parts of a small 
artificial bog, rendered dry in the sense that 
the surface was undulated, and thereby accom- 



































A covered garden walk. 


allowing any weeds to grow in a garden, as the 
insects that feed on them often prefer those in 
cultivation. A weedy, uncared-for corner ina 
garden is a regular nursery for all sorts of 
insects. Rubbish, stones, and the refuse of a 
crop should never be allowed to lie about, as 
they form a welcome shelter to many kinds of 
pests. Anything taken from a plant that has 
been attacked by an insect or fungus should at 
once be burnt. Some plants suffer most from 
the attacks of insects when they are quite 
young; in such cases the plants should be 
pushed into vigorous growth as quickly as pos- 
sible by suitable cultivation. Birds should be 
encouraged in gardens. Few persons realise 
the enormous number of insects killed by 
them, especially during the breeding season, 
when nearly all the young birds are fed on 
animal food. Toads also are most useful 
creatures in gardens, and should be encouraged 
far more than they are. All dead leaves should 
be collected and burnt unless they are required 
for leaf-mould, when they should be made intoa 
heap as soon as possible. Any leaves that do 
not fall with the others should be picked off and 
burnt, as they often contain chrysalides. When 
borders are being dug a sharp look-out should 
be kept for chrysalides or cocoons which may 
be turned up. Any ground that is notin use 
should be kept well hoed and broken up. This 
will keep down weeds and expose any insects 
which may be in the soil to the birds. As soon 
as the attack of any insect is noticed steps 
should at once be taken to check it, as in this 
case the old proverb, ‘* A stitch in time saves 
nine,” is especially true. If ants are seen run- 
ning over plants, it is generally the case that 
the latter are fesfeatedl by aphides or scale 


insects, and when ants make their nests at the 
roots of plants it will often be found that the 
roots are attacked by one of the root-feeding 
aphides. 

Remedies will be applied in a more intelligent 
manner if those who use them are acquainted 
with a few elementary entomological facts ; so it 
may be mentioned that a typical female insect 
when in perfect state lays eggs; from these sre 
hatched grubs, maggots, or caterpillars, accorc- 
ing to the kind of insect; these usually feed 
voraciously and increase rapidly ; they change 
their skins several times, and when full grown 
become chrysalides ; from these in due course 
the perfect insects emerge. Butterflies, moths, 
beetles, bees, wasps, ants, and some othr 
kinds of insects undergo these changes, which 
are very marked. Others, such as crickets, 
grasshoppers, cockroaches, bugs, earwigr, 
green-flies, and scale insects, really go 
through the same changes, but they are much 
less apparent ; the young just hatched from the 
egg very much resembles its parents. It is, of 
course, very much smaller and is never winged, 
but there is a general family resemblance be- 
tween them. The young one as it grows at 
times changes its skin, and at a certain change 
the wings may be seen in a very rudimentary 
condition. Theinsect is then in the state that 
answers to the chrysalis state in the other in- 
sects, and on the next change of skin the insect 
appears in its mature condition. After attainirg 
this period in its existence it never grows. A 
butterfly, bee, wasp, fly, or whatever the insect 
is, when in its perfect state never becomes any 
larger. All insects in their mature condition 
have a general similarity in their structure, 
although it may not always be easy to trace the 
three divisions in which they are formed, 
namely, head, thorax, or forebody, and body, 
which in a wasp are particularly well marked. 
The head is furnished with the organs of the 
mouth, the feelers or antenne, and eyes. To 
the forebody are attached the legs and the 
wings. The body contains the breathing, 
digestive, and other internal organs. Every 
insect should have three pairs of legs and two 
pairs of wings, but in some kinds they are 
altogether wanting, or there is only one pair, 
Insects do not breathe through openings in 
their heads, as the higher animals do, but, as a 
rule, through pores arranged along their sides, 
which lead into tubes that convey the air to all 
parts of the body. 

Insecticides act upon insects in different 
ways; some smother the insects by clogging 
their breathing apparatus, or by their action 
on their skins, others by poisoning their food. 
Those first mentioned should be used in the 
case of insects which feed by suction, tle 
others when the insects have biting mouths. 
Insecticides, as a rule, have no effect on the 
eggs, so that it is always best in the case of 
insects that breed very rapidly to use them 
again in the course of a few days, and perhaps 
even a third time, so as to make sure that the 
pest has been exterminated. There are now 
several kinds of spraying machines and spray- 
ing nozzles in the market. With them the 
insecticides can be used much more economically 
than with an ordinary syringe, and they can be 
applied with greater ease to the undersides of 
the leaves where the insects are as a rule. 





Arums diseased (Constant Reader ).— 
Your Arums are attacked by a fungus. The 
reason of the attack is probably that there is 
some mistake in the method of cultivation, but 
it is impossible to say from merely seeing small 
pieces of the leaves what mistake has been 
made. Very likely the temperature has not 
been kept sufficiently equal, or the amount of 
moisture has not been regular. As soon as a 
plant’s vitality is checked in any way it is 
rendered much more liable to attacks.— 


G. 8.5. 


Reason of bands round Apple-trees 
(Alipore).—Bands are put round the stems of 
Apple-trees for two reasons—to keep them from 
the attacks of the winter-moth and the codlin- 
moth. The females of the winter-moth, and of 
one or two other species, are not able to fly on 
account of their wings being so rudimentary 
that they are useless, and in some cases there 
are no wings at all; consequently, when the 
moths leave their chrysalis-cases which are 
formed in the ground they are unable to reach 
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the buds of the trees to lay their eggs, except by 
crawling up the stem. To prevent them, there- 
fore, from doing this, a band of paper or canvas, 
coated with cart grease, is tied round the stem, 
and the moths get caught in the grease when 
they try to cross the band. These bands should 
be put into position early in October, and kept 
in working order all the winter. In the case of 
the codlin-moth the reason of the bands is to 
prevent the caterpillars which escape from the 
fallen Apples crawling up the stems a little way 
and there becoming chrysalides. The object of 
the caterpillar in doing this is to find a sheltered 
place in some crack in the bark, where it can 
safely undergo its transformations, so that folded 
canvas bands are tied round the stems a little 
distance from the ground. The caterpillars find 
the fold in the bands most convenient places for 
their purposes. The latter should be examined 
every week or ten days, and any insects found 
in them destroyed. Put the bands into position 
as soon as any Apples begin to fall, and they 
should not be removed while there are any 
Apples on the treesor ground. This pest seems 
to have been unusually abundant last season.— 


G.8. 8. 


Canker-worm (8S. Tuckey ).—When you 
ask questions about the ‘‘canker-worm” I do 
not know exactly to what inseot you allude. 
The canker-worm mentioned in the Bible in 
several places is supposed to have been the 
locust in its wingless condition. The insect 
spoken of by American entomologists as the 
canker-worm is the caterpillar of a moth that is 
not a native of this country; it is, however, 
very nearly allied to the mottled umbre-moth 
(Hybernia defolaria) and to the winter-moth 
(Cheimatobia brumata). The caterpillars of 
these moths, as well as of the American 2anker- 
worms, are very injurious to the foliage of 
various fruit-trees, whereas, from what you say, 
I imagine the insect you mean lives in the 
ground. I do not know that any insect is com- 
monly known by the name of canker-worm in 
this country, though this may be a local name 
that I am unacquainted with. If you could give 
me some description of it, or, better still, send 
a specimen, I shall be glad to tell you what 
I can about it.—G. S. 8. 


BIRDS. 


Blackbird with leg-weakness (Mrs. 
Young).—The leg-weakness in your bird has in 
all probability been caused by over-feeding, 
which has produced too much weight of body 
for the strength of the legs. You must abstain 
from giving it delicacies of all kinds, especially 
‘sweets,’ and let it have a plain, wholesome 
diet. It would add to its comfort to provide it 
with a soft perch and floor while its legs are so 
weak ; the perch could be padded, and the floor 
strewn with a good layer of soft hay or dry 
Moss. A few drops of castor oil may be given 
with advantage, and frequently bathing the 
legs in cold water will prove beneficial. Old 
birds, and those that are kept in cold, damp 
positions, are often troubled with rheumatism, 
which renders them incapable of using their 
limbs. Rubbing the part affected with Fir-tree 
oil will sometimes give relief. If you think the 
weakness arises from debility you might give 
your bird some ‘‘ Parrish’s Chemical Food,” as 
the phosphates contained in this preparation 
impart strength to the muscular fibres of the 
body as well as tone to the blood. Six or eight 
drops may be given once or twice a day on 
some of its soft food. It would be well to dis- 
continue, for a time at least, the supply of 
Hemp-seed, as it is of a very heating and fat- 
tening nature. Sopped bread is not good 
food for Blackbirds. Finely sifted Barley-meal, 
mixed with water or milk into a crumbly paste, 
is a good staple food for them. A snail or a 
few small earthworms now and then help to 
keep these birds in health.—S8. 8. G. 





Outdoor flowers from South Wales.—I send 
you a few flowers, all grown in the epen here. We are in 
a sheltered spot, near the sea. I shall have hundreds of 
Camellias, of all colours, in a week or 80, in full bloom in 
the open, when I will send you some.—JoHN WORTHINGTON, 
Glyn-y-Me!, Fishguard, S. Wales. 

*,* Amongst the many beautiful things the most 


striking of them was a flower-bud of the Kyergreen 
Mag olia, M. grandiflora. 


RULHS FOR COORRHSPONDENTS. 


uestions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
teens ee of charge tf correspondents follow the rules 
here laid for thewr guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Eprtor of 
GaRpENING, $7, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PusiisHerR. The name and address of the sender are 
required tn addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query is sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, a8 GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tssue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different art. 
ments) should always bear the number and title p 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
sees whe aay do well fo Pg ies the localities “i 
which their experience is ga . Corr ts w 
refer to articles inserted in Gespunte shaela eldeiceh the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into thew respective departments. Answers 
camnot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there ts as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 


2176—Height of Sunflower.—Would you kindly 
give me the dimensions of the tallest Sunflower known, 
and breadth of its flower ?—BUTTON-HOLE. 


2177—Marmillo.—I should be so much obliged if you 
could tell me of what fruit the Brazilians make the pre- 
serve they call ‘‘ Marmillo?”’ I have had a plant of it for 
some time in an unheated glass porch, and it is growing 
well. And I should like to plant it out against a south 
wall. The seed was brought from Porto Allegro, Rio 
Grande du Sol, and my friend said the climate was not 
unlike our own in South Wales, but less rain; frost and 
snow occasionally in winter. Do you think I could ven- 
ture to plant it out in the spring ?—H. E. J. 


To the following queries brief replies wre given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


21783—Book on table decoration (Midlothian).— 
There isa book upon this subject by Miss Hanard; but 
we do not know the name of the publisher. 


2179— Maidenhair Ferns turning white 
(Constant Reader).—Unless it is from a form of dry mould, 
we cannot say what is the matter with your Maidenhair 
Ferns without seeing a specimen. 


2180—Book on rockwork (W. Heath).—You will 
find this subject fully dealt with in ‘‘ Alpine Flowers,” or 
the ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” both by W. Robinson. 
The former is out of print ; but you might get a second- 
hand copy somewhere. The last-mentioned is published 
by Murray, Albemarle-street, price 15s, 6d. 


2181—-Cutting back Pelargoniums in green- 
house (Hugo).—You can cut down the Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums, more or less, at your will, as it is quite 
immaterial how much is removed. But if you donot cut 
away much and feed well with liquid-manure when in 
growth, ey will probably flower more freely. The back 
wall is too shady, as a rule, for Pelargoniums. 


2182—Bougainvillea (D. Evans).—Yes; dry off 
this Bougainvillea about November or December, as soon 
as it has ceased flowering. Prune orspur the shootsin about 
the end of February, very similar to Vines. You will not 
find it a suitable plant in an unheated house, seeing it is 
a warm greenhouse subject. Nor will you succeed with 
Euphorbia splendens in a cool-house. 2 


2183—Arum spathes discoloured (J. Hawkins). 
—It would have been better to have sent us a spathe; but 
most likely your plants have been infested with greenfly. 
Unless one keeps this little pest away, especially during 
the bud stage, their deposits, and the dirt that adheres to 
them, will be sure to leave a dark brown, and, more or less, 
spotty discolouration. 


21841—Starting Gloxinias (Be).—The end of 
February would be a suitable time if you afford them the 
usual treatment ; but it is almost impossible to give one 
dates, the season and weather, with the treatment 
accorded, having so much to do with these questions. 
Give a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. at first, and if a 
bottom-heat can be afforded so much the better. 


2185—Streptocarpus (London),—This dies down 
somewhat at this season. Keep them fairly dry, for if 
over-watered now, the crowns will damp off. Water more 
freely when new growth shows, and give the plants plenty 
of light, with a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. You 
can propagate from both leaves and seed—the latter 
would be the easiest method. Sow and treat the same as 
Gloxinias, affording rather less heat. 


2186—Rochea fale ita (M. L ).—This does notbelong 
to the Cactus family, but to the Crassulas. In fact, its cor- 
rect name is Orassula falcata, although almost invariably 
known asa Rochea, They are easily propagated from 
cuttings, which should be taken off fe laid for two or 
three days in the sun to dry the wound, or they are apt 
to rot from that point. They thrive well in a mixture of 
sandy loam and brick rubbish, with a very little old cow- 
manure at the bottom, just over ample drainage. Even 
with such drainage they need very little water until the 
end of February, and are best upon a shelf of a fairly 
arm greenhouse until the flower-spikes show in June or 

uly. 


2187—Diseased Zonal Pelargonium leaves 
(G. W. Davidson).—Your Zonal Pelargoniums have no 
disease that we can trace. It is far more likely that the 
late summer growth of the strongest is damping-off. This 
often occurs late in the season outdoors, and after the 
plants are lifted again ; also, if a slight frost has access to 
them at any time. Frost would not affect the harder and 
ary succulent tips to nearly the same extent as the 
others. 


2188—Watering Maidenhair Ferns (4. May). 
—By no means put your Ferns under the stage. What a 
feast they would be for slugs and woodlice! These are 

reat enemies to the Maidenhair Fern. Put a little lime 
in a piece of fine muslin and shake this over them. You 
will probably find several tiny slugs disturbed. Remove 
these and keep rather dry until more fronds appear. It 
is early yet for young fronds in any quantity, and most 
likely the cold has affected yours. 


2189—-White flowers all the year (Type).— 
There are many white flowers, and several can be forced 
to come into flower at widely different seasons. Lily of 
the Valley, Bouvardias, Arum Lilies, Paper-white Nar- 
cissus, Roman Hyacinths, Roses, Stephanotis, Lapagerias, 
various Lilies, Pelargoniums, Azaleas, Camellias, and 
many more that could be grown in the temperature you 
name. But as you give us no idea of the sizes of your 
houses, nor how much, or what class of white flowers are 
required, it is difficult to answer your query more fully. 


2190— Fumes of oil-lamp in greenhouse 
(W. W.).—Oil-lamps, gas-stoves, and similar contrivances 
in the greenhouse, dry and parch the atmosphere. They 


are also liable to burn irregularly, according to draught, . 


quality of oil, and condition of wick. Most of the failures, 
however, result from having the wick too high or too low, 
the first causing a sooty smoke, and the second throwing off 
vapours of unconsumed oil, both of which are decidedly 
injurious to plant life. This is why hot-water pipes, in some 
ore or other, and heated from outside, are much the 
safest. 


2191-Fern fronds turning brown (Hugo).— 
Your Fern (Polystichum angulare) is commonly called the 
Soft Shield Fern. There is nothing the matter with it, 
except a slight attack of red-spider—a minute grey insect. 
Stand the plants in the open while frost is absent, for a 
few weeks. What you appear to take for decay is simply 
the older fronds dying off—as is only natural at this 
season. When they are a little riper cut them off, and 
the new ones, pushing from the crown, will come on 
faster. Remove them gradually, taking the worst first. 


2192—Use for frame (J. S.).—Can you not remove 
your small frame to a part of your garden where more 
sunshine is to be had? Then you may be able to grow 
Cucumbers. Otherwise, so far north, you will not get 
warmth enough. Why not make up in it a bed of light 
soil to within 6 inches of the glass, and sow on it in little 
drills, 6 inches apart, Short Horn Carrot seed. You may 
do that at once; or you may sow Onion seed to have 
strong plants to transplant in May; or sow Cauliflower, 
Cabbage, and Lettuce seeds to give plants to put out in 
April ; or you may sow Radish seeds now. You could use 
it to raise various similar seeds through the summer. 


2193—Punnet-makers (Ff. H. H. J.).—We have 
been trying to obtain name and address of a punnet- 
maker for another correspondent, but, so far, have failed, 
as itseems very difficult to get the needfulinformationfrom 
market growers, and the punnet-makers do not adver- 
tise. Perhaps some of our readers may be able to send us 
such information. The inquirer wants punnets for Straw- 
berries, and price per gross. These are made of chip, and 
small, shallow round ones, holding each about 1 lb. of 
fruit. Similar punnets are used for Mustard and Cress, 
puepepcaee Raspberries, dessert Gooseberries, and other 
ruits. 


21941—Diseased plant-leaf (G. M.).—We can- 
not determine the name of your vase-plant from the 
very imperfect leaf sent, or from your sketch, as 
we know of no such plant that will grow in water. 
We should think, whatever it is, that it needs potting 
into sandy soil and also some warmth. The leaf sent 
closely resembles that of a Lily of the Valley, but no 
doubt you would know that plant. No doubt we could 
determine the kind from a proper piece, but the leaf and 
sketch furnish no assistance. It is not correct to refer 
toitasa Lilium, as it isnot that in any sense. So much 
depends on natural habit and native climate. 


2195—Poinsettias (X. Y. Z.).—We willingly answer 
your query, but your house is not suitable for Poinsettias, 
so only give a brief reply. They are propagated from 
cuttings and eyes of ripened wood in the spring, and need 
a bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80degs. to manage them well, 
except during midsummer, when a warm-frame can. be 
used. To succeed you would need to give them a lot of 
attention, and a much higher temperature in winter than 
we should judge your house capable of, as you mention it 
can be kept at about 60 degs., and do not state if this 
refers to winter alone. It should not fall below that at 
night time in winter. 


2196—Deutzia gracilis (Ivorine).—Probably you 
placed the Deutzia gracilis outside directly it had finished 
flowering. This would mean loss of the new sucker-like 
growths that would be pushing up at that date, and, 
consequently, loss of future flower. You may also have 
kept them too dry and in too strong a light during the 
early stages. It is far cheaper and better for most 
amateurs to purchase a few fresh plants each autumn 
than to attempt saving the old ones round. You will then 
get plants with proper growth, which cannot be secured 
without care and retaining the plants under cover after 
their beauty is over for that season. If you could give 
the protection of a pit or frame for a while after flowering, 
they would have a much better chance. 


2197—Utilising sewage (J. B.).—Thanks for com- 
pliments paid to our paper. It is pleasant to learn it 
is so highly appreciated. In reference to your sewage 
matter, you should collect all the ditch and road trim- 
mings you can, all garden refuse, leaves, manure, etc. 
Make a heap or bay of it, and then empty your 
cesspit into it, covering it up at once. Failing such 
material, make a bed of soil for the purpose. Or you may 
open trenches several inches deep, fill with the sewage, 
let it soak in, and recover with soil. It should not be 
allowed to lie about on the surface except it be of very 
liquid form, when it soon disappears, 
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2198—Smilax (C. Jeynes)._Thcre are many kinds 
of Smilax, and they differ very much. It is so probable 
that you mean the green-leaved creeper and twiner so 
much used in decoration, and commonly called Smilax, 
but which is not a Smilax—the correct name being Myrsi- 

hyllum asparagoides—that we answer you to that effect. 
This can be increased from seeds, by cuttings, and division 
of its roots. It should be pen a warm greenhouse 
temperature, and a compost of loam and leaf-soil in equal 
proportions, with a little sand. It is a capltal creeper, 

rows very rapidly, and is most useful for decoration. 
Not much water is needed when not in full growth, but a 
free supply, with the help of liquid-manure at other 
times. 

2199—Secateur (Beginner).—Our little sketch will 
show you what kind of an instrument the sécateur is. It 
ig used for pruning, and it is found that the squeezing of 





The sécateur, 


the wood occasioned by its use is not desirable. The 
clean cut of a sharp knife is better in every way for all 
trees, especially the Peach, Nectarine, and soft-wooded 
fruit-trees. 


2200—Planting bush Apples (Hoghton).—Do not 
apply coal-ashes to your stiff soil, but only wood-ashes, if 
you can get them. Some of your clay, burnt or charred, 
would also do great good. Add, in planting the trees, 
plenty of sand and a moderate quantity of well-decayed 
leaf-soil; also, if you can get it, sifted mortar-refuse. 
Break up the soil where the trees are to be planted 
18 inches deep, leaving the bottom soil below. Do not 
make holes, but just draw off 2 inches or 3 inches of the 
top loose soil, then plant the trees, putting some sand and 
Jeaf-soil about the roots, then the removed soil, and, on 
that, more leaf-soil. By keeping the trees to mounds, 
adding other refuse-soil and a little manure as mulch in 
the summer, you may thus keep the roots out of the clay. 
Do not add any manure now. Plant 9 feet apart to give 
room. 


2201—Oleander leaves blighted (fF. L. H.).— 
The Oleander leaves sent are attacked by brown-scale, and 
we strongly suspect you will find the Myrtle similarly 
affected. Washing with the Gishurst-compound should 
kill these. But as they are hardy insects, you must use 
the solution at the full strength, as advised on the 
packets. Inaddition toscale, the whole of theleaves sent 
are badly affected with a black, sooty fungus that is very 
often found where the greenhouse is too cold, damp, and 
not reveiving sufficient light. It is plain, too, that you do 
not wash the foliage of your plants enough. We advise 
you to use more heat and give ventilation, so that the 
syringe can be used without causing so much damp, 

2202—Corrosive sublimate (A. FE. T.).— We 
should be sorry to advise the use for the destruction of 
slugs of so potent a chemical as corrosive sublimate. 
Still, why not try it in the diluted form you mention on a 
small space of ground to test its effects? That it would 
kill slugs we have no doubt, but it may poison the soil 
also. We have always found free dusting at night of 
fresh-slaked lime and of fresh soot to be very potent de- 
stroyers of slugs. The value of the application of these 
things lies in using them when the slugs are out in search 
of food, as fresh lime kills wholesale. Then its applica- 
tion to the soil is far from being injurious. Itis rather the 
reverse, as is also the use of soot. 

22083—Soil samples (Soi/).—Considering how di- 
verse are the sources from whence the two samples of soil 
sent are obtained, it is surprising to find they so closely 
resemble. When both were turned out they so exactly 
yesembled that one could not be distinguished from the 
other. The land soil and the river dredged soil alike are 
clayey and alluvial. Both need fibre, and we should advise, 
if you could obtain it, a good dressing of manure 
sweepings of streets to mix. Certainly a good dressin 
of lime should help to sweeten it, but generally the soil 
needs a mixture of fibre and also ample exposure by deep 
digging and roughing it for the air to help to sweeten 
it. Some Moss-litter-manure should help it. In deep 
working do not bring clay to the surface. 

22043—Flowers in a greenhouse (Maybird).— 
You cannot have many flowers during January and 
February in a house without some artificial heat, so as to 
be able to maintain a more equable temperature and help 
the subjects during cold weather. Camellias and Azaleas 
might be grown, also Deutzia gracilis, Spirwa japonica, 
and a few more; but even these would not flower so early. 
We advise you to depend more upon Hyacinths and other 
hardy bulbs, and obtain as early in September as possible. 
If you fail with Zonal Pelargoniums, it is scarcely likely 
you will succeed with other subjects. Cut the Helio- 
trope down about half way, and keep it in as warm a 
place as you can find in the greenhouse. Damp and un- 
certain temperatures are the great drawbacks in unheated 
greenhouses, Can you not heat yours in some way? 















220s5—Hardy flowering trees (Amateur).— 
Guelder Rose, Magnolia conspicua, M. Umbrella, M. 
glauca, Rhododendron or Weeping Thorn, but we think 
the Guelder Rose would answer the purpose best. 


2206—Royal Horticultural and Botanic 
Societies (Crispum).—You must get someone to propose 
and second you. Write the secretary, 117, Victoria-street, 
London. As regards the Botanic Society, write Mr. 
Sowerby, Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s-park, London. 


2207—India-rubber-plant leaves going 
yellow (&. S. S.).—It is natural for the India-rubber- 
pat (Ficus elastica) to lose its lower leaves with age; 

ut this occurs more freely if too cold water is given or 
the roots become checked in any way. 


2208—Cutting down Plumbago(Miranda)—Wait 
until end of February before pruning the Plumbago and 
Swainsonia. Your house istoo cold for Salvia splendens 
just now. Dry off steadily, and prune back to sound 
ee March—a little earlier if the weather continues 
so mild. 


2209—Camellia leaves diseased (Mrs. Hurst). 
—Natural decay is the sole reason of your Camellia leaves 
failing like those received. But this decay, or death, is 
hastened somewhat when the plants are unhealthy at the 
root. 


2210—-Culture of Adiantum Farleyense 
(Mrs. A, P.}—This lovely Fern is not easy to cultivate to 
perfection, and is seldom well grown by amateurs. It 
needs similar soil and treatment to Adiantum cuneatum 
(the common Maidenhair), except in requiring from 
10 degs. to 15 degs. more heat. 


2211—Anthurium leaf (Anthurium).—The Anthu- 
rium leaf is suffering from too frequent syringing at this 
time of year. It is more than probable, too, that the leaves 
received a little of the liquid-manure, which, judging 
from the leaf sent, you are giving too liberally. Over- 
feeding will account for strong growth and less flower. 


2212—National Auricula Society (Southern 
Section) and National Carnation Society 
(E. Metcalfe, Archie, Hillyard, and others ).—The address 
of the secretary of both these societies is Mr. T. E. 
Henwood, 16, Hamilton-road, Reading, who will give you 
all the information desired. 


2213—Chrysanthemums for cuttings 
(G. J. Y.).—Put three or four cuttings into each pot, and 
do not root them until the end of March. Nor should 
they be grown on too freely until the flower-buds set. 
The number in the pot and later striking will secure 
dwarf plants well suited for decoration. 


2214—Shirley Poppies (Amateur).—The seed of 
Shirley Poppies should be sown in sunny beds or borders 
in ordinary garden soil 1-16th of an inch deep. Sow in 
April for summer flowering, in September for spring 
flowering. Summer-flowering plants bloom in June and 
July, and if the blossoms are picked off before seed-pods 
are formed will remain in flower for some weeks. 


2215—Grevillea robusta (Bixia).—Thisisinvariably 
grown as a foliage plant in this country. Its yellow 
flowers are not particularly remarkable, G. elegans and 
G. Preissi being far more ornamental in this respect. 
Planted out in a medium temperature of 65 degs. in 
porous soil in a bright house, it should bloom when it 
attains a good size. 


2216—Pelargonium v. ‘“‘Geranium” (Button- 
hole).—These are nearly allied, both species, but the 
“Geranium,” so called, of the summer garden is not a true 
‘Geranium ” at all, but a hybrid, raised in,the first place dy 
crossing Pelargonium Zonale and P. inquinans. We do 
not know how many flowers there are. Do you mean 
species, or what? 

2217—Oleander (Leonard).—The only reason your 
Nerium Oleander does not flower is because it has far too 
little light and heat. Stand it outside next summer in 4 
warm and sunny place, and keep it in a warm room with 
plenty of light during the winter. Ina hall witha north 
aspect, in the north of England, the Oleander is not likely 
to flower well. 


2218—Forsythia-buds v. Blue-caps (4. L. L.). 
—You might syringe the Forsythia with an infusion of 
Quassia-chips. These should be boiled in the proportion 
of 4 oz. to the gallon of water, and the liquid syringed 
over the plants while still warm. An ounce of soft-soap 
to the gallon, well mixed up with the solution, will im- 
prove its adhesive qualities. 

2219—Quick- growing tree (Oak tree).—The 
Plane is one of the finest shade trees in existence, and 
with liberal treatment from the start should make good 
growth. The Horse Chestnut and its pink-flowered variety 
are also good shade trees, and are quick growing. The 
Weeping Elm is also an excellent tree for the purpose you 
require, and is a rapid grower. 

2220—Scorched leaves (Hibernia).—Judging by 
the samples of leaves of greenhouse plants sent, and their 
burnt appearance, we assume that there has been an escape 
of burnt air—practically carbonic acid gas—from the fire 
flue into the house. There is no apparent evidence of 
fungus or other disease. You had better examine your 
heating appliance and see how far our surmise may be 
correct. 

2221-India-rubber leaves turning brown 
(V.).—When healthy and only partially-developed the 
leaves are borne almost horizontally, but all droop as 
they mature. Although a capital room plant it needs 
more heat and moisture than we can give it in such a 
position if it is to be seen at its best. Chilly water, or 
being kept too wet or too dry, will cause the leaves to 
turn brown. 

9222-Harly Pink Anemones(Sutton).—Anemones 
being hardy, outdoor flowers, do not respond to forcing 
treatment. If the corms, however, are planted in boxes 
and placed, later on, in bright, airy frames, the flowers will 
often expand earlier than if grown in the open border. In 
mild winters like the present itis no unusual sight to see 
plants of A. fulgens and A. coronaria in flower in the 
open in January. 

2223—Pelargoniums (4A. C.).—Six gold and bronze 
Pelargoniums are Maréchal MacMahon, Golden Harry 
Hieover, Her Majesty,and Zulie ; of bronzes and of plain 

old, Orystal Palace Gem and Verona. Good golden 
Piooleee are Mr. H. Cox, Mrs. Turner, Mrs, Pollock, 


Enchantress, Masterpiece, and Macbeth; whilst of silver 
tricolors the best are Empress of India, Lass of Gowrie, 
Dolly Varden, Mrs. Olutton, Miss Farren, and Mrs. 
Miller. 


2224—Dendrobium nobile (Dendrobium).—This 
Orchid should be grown in a mixture of fibrous peat, 
Sphagnum Moss, and charcoal. If you potted in ordinary 
soil that would fully account for their failure. They also 
do better in pans and upon blocks of wood or cork than 
in the ordinary flower-pot. Asthe plant was thriving so 
well previously you had an excellent guide as to treat- 
ment when dividing and repotting. 


2225—Freesias and Callas (Inniscoo).—Both 
Daffodils and Tulips need a rest after the exhaustion of 
flowering. They are also very highly cultivated to secure 
good bulbs, and can seldom stand the strain of forcing 
again until they have recuperated themselves. Hyacinths, 
Lilies, and many more can be named under the same 
head. Oallas, Freesias, Ixias, Anemones, and others 
increase very rapidly, and come into full flowering strength 
much sooner than most. 


22263—Fancy Pansies (Amateur).—Mildew often 
causes losses among Pansy plants during the winter in 
low-lying situations, especially whilst the weather is as 
rainy and the atmosphere as surcharged with moisture as 
has been the case lately. A drier and more buoyant 
atmosphere would mitigate the trouble. You might dust 
the plants with sulphur, or syringe with a solution of sul- 
phate of potassium. No doubt the plants would do better 
if the frame was altogether removed during this mild, 
damp weather, as a freer circulation of air would then be 
maintained. 

2227-Swampy lawn (A. L. P.).—It is very evident 
that the sinking of a tub or making a deep cistern, if even 
very large, to receive the water now flooding your lawn 
and path, would be but a temporary remedy, and even in 
hot weather the small quantity of water furnished would 
soon be used up. Why not try laying down a small pipe- 
drain, say 15 inches below the surface, to carry the water 
away to the ditch named? Cut off the turf carefully, and 
roll it in lengths of 3 feet and 10 inches wide. Cut out the 
soil 12inches deep and put it on one side, then with a 
draining Spode or grafting tool cut out narrow 5 other 
inches of the bottom soil, probably clay. Lay in the pipes, 
put some Heather or other similar material over them, 
replace the olay, then the good soil, well treading is in, 
and replace the turf. It would, after alJ, be a couple of 
days’ work, and once done, well done. 


2228—Apricots (Novice, Alsager).—Generally Apricot 
trees are grown against warm south walls, but in the 
north it is more needful to grow them on bushes or on 
walls in houses. If you inquire from any local gardener 
no doubt you will learn how far Apricots succeed on south 
walls in your locality. The trees are worked by budding 
or grafting, but by budding chiefly on stocks of the 
Mussel or Brussels Plums. This is done in the nurseries 
in the autumn, when the stocks are about the size of a 
man’s finger. The buds are inserted into the sides of the 
stems of the stocks, and about 6 inches from the ground. 
You may, of course, sow Apricot-stones and raise seed- 
lings, but the fruit produce of these is very unreliable, and 
may, on the whole, be worthless. 


2229—Fruit-trees on fence (Cottager).—If you 
propose to plant Apples or Pears against your 6-feet board 
fence, let them be single cordons, planted 16 inches apart, 
and run slantingly, so asto give them fully 8 feet run for 
the stems. If you plant Peaches or Plums, then have fan- 
trained trees 10 feet apart, keeping the lower branches 
well down to furnish the bottom of the fan first. Havea 
fence of stout wood, and do not have green wood, that 
will shrink and leave broad openings between the boards 
to allow cold air to passthrough. The border may for the 
first three years be trenched and prepared, 3 feet wide, 
then be widened a couple of feet each two years until it is 
fully 8 feet wide. That is better than making the border 
its full width at once, You can, of course, prepare the 
front now for the reception of your horizontal cordons. 


2230—Stapelia flowers (W. X.).—The Stapelias are 
a strange race, belonging to the natural order of plants 
known as the Asclepiads. They are not very beautiful 





Stapelia flower, 


and need a warm greenhouse temperature. We give a 
little illustration showing the character of the flower, but 
we should like to know what kinds you wish to grow 
before advising you further. 


2231—Grass failing (Verax).—No doubt the Grass 
on your lawn suffers from too much shade, and that 
causes it to become weak and soon die away. Still 
farther the soil seems to be of too close, stiff, and, per- 
haps, sour nature. We should advise you, if it be possi- 
ble, to remove 6 inches of the top, then put in 2 inches of 
road grit, wood-ashes, or mortar refuse, or these things 
mixed, or may include some coal-ashes, then replace so 
much of the soil as is needed, adding some sandy grit on 
the surface, well levelling and treading it, then re-raking 
it over, and in April sowing with fine lawn Grass-seed, 
again well rolling it. As a manure-dressing, which may 
be sown with the seed or before, give 2 lb. per rod of 
bagic-slag, and in June 1 lb. per rod of sulphate of 
ammonia, or you may use, if obtainable, 5 lb. of native 
guano 
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2232—Smilax for table decoration (Francis).— 
Increase your stock of Smilax from seed if more are 
wanted. This can be sown almost avy time, and grown 
on in & warm greenhouse. temperature. We under- 
stand that you want your present plants to make fair- 
sized specimens for the table. They would form pretty 
plants if they were trained over wires, and you can choose 
any form of these. The chief point in growing the Smilax 
is to have a fair amount of heat and to use the syringe 
freely. Train each ‘‘string” or growth separately as far 
as possible, orit will be difficult to remove one when 
turning shabby without injuring the rest. You can keep 
them in the same pots by feeding with liquid-manure in a 
weak state. Larger pots than 6-inch are scarcely suitable 
for the table. 


2233—Leaf-soil and sandy soil (Sand).—Cer- 
tainly an occasional admixture of leaf-soil with your sandy 
soil will do good provided that you allow the leaf matter 
to become thoroughly decomposed ere applying it. To 
secure that you should allow it to remain exposed to the 
air and rain for fully a year, being also frequently turned. 
So prepared, it is real manure, and does not lie in the soil 
so light and porous as it would if dug in when but half- 
decayed. No doubt your soil needs solidity, and nothing 
will help to furnish that like clay, but then in myriads of 
cases sand is converted into a very productive soil by 
constant manuring and cultivation. Add, as you can, 
from time to time, any other soil material, but especially 
let the leaf-soil be soil before it is added. 


2234—Mealy-bug in greenhouse (M.C. B. H.). 
—There is no plant pest so easily picked up, and so hard 
to exterminate, as mealy-bug. Make up a solution of size 
such as whitewashers use, Tobacco soaked in boiling water 
for twenty-four hours, using the liquid, some clay, and, to 
a gallon of this solution add a wine-glass of paraffin, well 
stirred in using. Have this hot, and with a brush thickly 
paint over every bug-infested stem or branch, but on the 
Vines carefully refrain from coating the dormant buds. 
Let this remain for a week or ten days, then wash it off 
with a brush and strong soapy warm water. What insects 
may be left later should be touched with spirits of wine or 
paraffin, using for the purpose a small brush. Possibly 
the woodwork is infested also, and may want scrubbing 
with boiling soapy water. 

2235—Myrobalan Plum-hedge (Hedge) —This 
plant is largely recommended, and used to be planted as 
hedges. It is more robust-growing than is the White 
Thorn, although it really does not form a more dense 
fence or more enduring, when the latter is properly 
trimmed and cared for. The Myrobalan is the Cherry- 
Plum, because its fruits are somewhat Cherry-shaped. 
It is the Prunus Myrobalan of Linnzus, and is occasionally 
used as a Plum-stock. As all the Prunus and Thorn 
families, habitually spiny, seem to exhibit the spine 
feature, the more so left to grow in a semi-circle form, 
especially when raised from seed, no doubt the Myrobalan 
forms a good fence after all. None are so spiny as the 
Black Thorn (Prunus domestica). 


2236—Onions for seed (W. J. M.).—As you are far 
north select a warm position for your Onion bulbs ona 
south border. Dig the ground deep, and if it be fairly 
good soil add no manure, as it is not required. Then 
plant your Onion bulbs in rows, 20 inches apart, the 
bulbs in the rows, 12 inches. Just bury them, fixing 
them well in the ground. If very hard frosts were to set 
in, lay some litter over them for a time. Growth will 
begin early. As the seed-stems become tall, either tie 
each lot to a separate stake loosely, or else run some long 
rods along on either side, fixed to other stakes to keep 
the stems erect and unharmed by wind. Onion-seed 
takes long to ripen, and it may be the end of September 
before yours will be ready to cut. 


2237—Diseased Apple-trees (Barden).—The 
samples of wood from your Apple-trees sent show that 
they are eaten up with the fungus Nectria ditissinia, 
which seems to operate beneath the bark, and then to 
throw out these eruptions under and through it, such as 
your wood samples evidence. Sometimes the fungus is 
the product of over-rich soil, and in other cases‘of very poor 
soil. In others of the roots having gone deep where only 
poorness was found and little good plant food. We 
fear ib will be difficult for you to eradicate this pest. If 
you think the soil is poor, give a good dressing of manure. 
Also add lime freely to the soil. Then make up a mix- 
ture of soft-soap, sulphur paste, and paraffin, with some 
clay, rather thick, and well paint over every part of the 
trees. If no benefit results, grub out the trees and plant 
clean ones. 


2238—Planting out Tomatoes (S. F.).—You do 
not say whether, in asking as to the proper distances 
apart for planting Tomato plants in a greenhouse soil-bed, 
you mean enclosed raised brick-beds or the floor-soil. 
In broad houses it is common practice to plant out in the 
soil of the floors in rows running crosswise, 2 feet apart, 
and 12 inches apart in the rows, although that is rather 
crowding them. But if you have raised beds and wish to 
train them up under the roof, you should plant in a single 
row on the side, 15 inches apart, and you may also have 
plants along the path-side of the beds, trained, bent, or 
horizontally, at the same distance apart. When planted 
out in raised beds not too much root-room should be given, 
and the soil should be occasionally changed, as also should 
the soil of a greenhouse floor. 


2239—Various (Wayland).—Presumably by your re- 
ference to cones your request as to raising forest-trees 
from seed applies to diverse Firs or Pinuses. Cones from 
these trees should be gathered when they seem to be of a 
brown colour, then be laid in a dry place on paper, and 
it warm also, the cones will open and the seeds fall out. 
They may be sown in drills 12 inches apart outdoors, or 
be forced in evenly into fine sandy soil, in shallow pans or 
boxes, and stood in a greenhouse or frame, and kept 
moist and shaded. If a little warmth can be given it will 
beall the better. Squirrels prey very much on the seed of 
Firs when the cones open and liberate them. Gishurst- 
compound is aproduct obtainedfrom the manufacture of 
soap or candles, and is when dissolved in water useful for 
destroying insects such as aphis. In the diary referred to, 
that of an old gardener, he doubtless found that in some 
way, perhaps, because the autumn had been unusually 
hot and dry, aphis had bred on the Strawberry-plants ; 
hense his reason for dipping them into a solution of 
Gishurst-compound, C@rdinarily when the plants are 


kept well watered in the pots and exposed to the weather, 


aphis gives little trouble. You can purchase the com- 
pound if you will refer to our advertising lists from those 
trading in garden sundries. Certainly do not think of 
picking off any early blooms from your Strawberry-plants. 
These produce the finest fruits. After you have nine 
or ten fruits well set on a plant cut off all others, as these 
are enough for a plant to ripen. 

2240—Trenching and manuring (7. W.).—The 
usual practice when soil is being at once trenched and 
manured, is to place a dressing of manure over the bottom 
spit of ground after it has been broken up, 12 inches, and 
allowed to lie. That helpsto fertilise the usually poor sub- 
soil and also attracts roots of crops deep in search of it. 
In a few years, with occasional trenching and manuring, 
the subsoil becomes as fertile as the upper. But to help 
crops make good growth until the roots reach the deeper 
buried manure it is good practice to fork in a further 
dressing of half-decayed manure over the surface before 
cropping. The benefit is then great and endures fora 
couple or three crops. 


2241—-Medlar-stock (J. B.).—The Medlar is com- 
monly grafted on to the White Thorn, and also on to the 
Pear-stock. Some prefer one, some the other. On its 
own roots the Medlar grows slowly, and is long in making 
a good standard, especially because of its habitual droop- 
ing habit of growth. Grafted on tall White Thorn or Pear- 
stems proper standards are soon formed. We have seen 
fair Pear-trees on White Thorn-stocks, but the growth 
and root-action of the latter are very much the same 
as of the Pear-stock. Generally, to make standard 
Pears the Pear-stock is best, whilst for bush-trees the 
Quince-stock is by far the best because of the greater 
fibrousness of the roots. 

2242-Cutting down Laurels (4. G. A.).—Ever- 
greens, agsarule, are best pruned in April or May, just 
prior to their buds bursting ; but when it is desired to 
prune severely the work is best done in mid-winter unless 
there be frost. If you desire tocut these very large bushes 
back severely, you would do well to carry the work out at 
once, and it does not matter how low you cut them, for 
we often find, after a very severe winter, that these ever- 
greens, which are not perfectly hardy, break up very 
strong from the base when the branches above are quite 
killed. Although we do not commend the cutting of any 
evergreen shrub so that it is deprived of its natural and 
beautiful outline, yet there are occasions when it becomes 
a necessity, and your caseis such an one where the bushes 
have become so bare at the base. We should advise you 
to paint over the wounds with some styptic or grafting- 
wax to prevent bleeding. 


2243—The Leechee (Inquirer).—This is one of the 


rarer Nuts, sometimes called Letschi, Litchi, or Lichi, 
and comes from China, There are many varieties, but the 
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commonest form is that shown in the illustration, The 
shell is very firm, very brittle, and reddish-chestnut in 
colour. In China the fruits are much appreciated, and 
used both fresh and preserved. They are borne on a tree 
about 20 feet high. 

2244 Making a propagator (Cardif).—It is 
quite immaterial what contrivance or material you use so 
long as the cuttings can be kept quite close at will, and 
the after ventilation regulated. Of course, you will have 
ample light when necessary, and so arrange your case 
that a sufficient depth of Cocoa-nut-fibre can be placed 
over the pipes to avoid scorching, and also provide some 
warm plunging material. Can you not arrange some 
boards so as to allow of squares of glass being laid on top? 
This is an excellent plan, as it is not only cheap, but one 
can get at any part of the case with little trouble, as well 
as regulate the ventilation by spaces between the squares. 
Your query is scarcely definite enough for us to answer 
more fully. You do not say how far the pipes are from 
the wall, the size of case required, nor what heat youcan 
reach. It does not matter whether the building material 
is tin, zinc, slate, or wood, so long as you can keep the 
case close and have plenty of light when required. 

2245—Wood-framed pit (Dolly).—If you built a 
brick-pit, say 6 feet wide and as long as you could afford, 
the lower portion sunken in the soil somewhat, the brick- 
work 4} inches, the back standing out of the ground 3 feet, 
the front 18 inches, to give a proper fall, and you hada 
small boiler fixed at one end, with a 3-inch hot-water pipe 
running round close to the wall, inside, so as to enable you 
to get up a nice warmth, that would be the best. Oryou 
could half fill the pit with long manure and leaves, to give 
some warmth, Withamovable wood frame you could only 
get up warmth on a proper dung-bed, and, if without 
heat in the winter, would be a poor thing to keep tender 
plants in. But you could build a small greenhouse for 
about the same cost that you could a brick pit. 

2246—Wall Peach-tree (A. B.).—If your sketch 
presents your Peach-tree just as itis, thenit is not at all 
a good formed tree. There is, on the right side, a second 
branch made to cross a lower one. Unnail both and bring 
the under one down lowest, then let the other run above 
it a few inches. Never allow branches to cress each 


other; then bring down equally other branches so as to 
well furnish the lower part of the wall first. Do this on 
both sides. It may be needful-to shorten back all the 
shoots one-third of their length. Cut the upper erect centre 
portion of the tree clean out down to the best of the left 
side shoots. Centres in Peach-trees, fan-shaped trained, 
soon fill up. It is not easy tosay how close branches may 
be together, but leave room for the summer shoots to be 
laid in, 2 inches or 3 inches apart, between the others. 
When the tree breaks rub out all front and back shoots, 
saving only those breaking from the sides. 


2247—Galvanised iron fence (M. H. H.).— 
Galvanised iron is for the purpose of training trees toa 
poor substitute for a wall; but when strongly secured to 
posts and stout rails, and is 6 feet high, the face of the 
iron being outside and the postg and rails on the inner 
side, a fine enduring shelter fence is formed. As to cost, 
we must refer you to any traders engaged in the erection 
of such fences, as we have no knowledge of these subjects. 
To train fruit-trees or Roses it would be useful to train 
stout wires along the posts, 3 inches or 4 inches from the 
ironwork, and train your trees or Roses to these wires. 
We do not understand why you should wish, with an iron 
fence, to want to shut out a hedge, but that may be a 
matter of taste. Ironwork furnishes no stored heat to 
trees, as brick walls do. 


2248—_Newly-planted Raspberries (Serepia).— 
The reason why it is both recommended and advised to 
cut down newly-planted Raspberry-canes, is that unless 
so treated the growths from the canes exhaust the root 
force and check the production of suckers, which form 
the canes for the following year. That being so, if there 
be no sacrifice made the first year of planting by cutting 
down the canes, those of the succeeding year are so poor 
and weak that no fruit is produced. Strong canes are not 
so good for planting as are those less robust, about 3 feet in 
height, and having plenty of fibrous roots. As your newly- 
planted soil has doubtless been well manured and, it is 
hoped, trenched, leave adding manure until the summer, 
when the suckers have made good growth, then top-dress 
with manure. 


2249—Various (Hiburnia).—No doubt your cellar is a 
very cool one. The proper place for your potted bulbs 
was on a hard ash floor outdoors, where, covered up with 
3 inches of Cocoa-nut-fibre, they would ere now have 
been well rooted and thrown up shoots 2 inches long. 
Still, turn one pot out to see how far rooted, as the object 
of keeping them from the light is to force rooting first. 
Get them into the light gradually. If you cut off the tops 
of your Kalosanthes in March, and put them in ascuttings 
in warmth, they would root, and the old plants should then 
break up freely. Give them plenty of light and not very 
much water. If you floor your house with concrete, make 
a drain first with a trap in the centre to carry off the 
water, and let the sides of the floor be a little higher. 
so that all water runs to the centre. A good mop is a 
useful thing to help dry a floor. As to material, use 
washed gravel or sand and Portland cement. 


2250—Begonia tubers (Miss T.).—You do not say 
whether you have any Begonia tubers or whether you 
purpose buying them. Inany vase, if you have them nob, 
then purchase at once, and place them on some Cocoa- 
nut-fibre refuse in flat boxes almost close together, putting 
a little more about them, watering, and standing in 
warmth. When small shoots are emitted pot the tubers 
singly into 5-inch pots, keeping the shoots on the surface, 
and stand on shelves in a greenhouse in full light to grow 
strong. You can plant out at the end of May or early in 
June, and if in heat 15 inches to 18 inches apart. Singles 
are best for bedding. They like rich soil, and in hot 
weather plenty of water. 


2251—Various (Stafford).—We cannot answer any 
communication per post, but only through our columns. 
Chinese Primulas are so easily raised from seed sown early 
in June that it is not at all worth while to bother about 
keeping old plants through the summer after they have 
flowered ; it seldom answers. Take cuttings of tops of 
“‘Geraniums” now, and put them into sandy soil in pots 
in warmth. When rooted grow them on singly in pots 
all the summer, and during July and August outdoors, 
keeping the blooms pinched out till the end of August. 
Then get them under glass, and in warmth they should 
flower all the winter. Your Asparagus plumosus has pro- 
bably suffered from lack of warmth. It should break up 
again strong in the summer. 


2252—-Wall-trained Apple-tree (Cottager).—Al- 
thougha walloffers butlittle space, we have nodoubt, beinga 
south wall and in Lancashire, that a horizontally-trained 
Cox’s Orange Pippin will do very well on it. Having the 
branches espalier-fashion you should have them about 
10 inches apart, starting 10 inches from the ground. As 
to border, the tree should do well in a border but 2 feet 
wide for several years, but after it has begun to crop well, 
if you can, another foot in width may be added. Such a 
tree does not require excessive root-space, but ample 
feeding from the surface in the summer, especially in the 
form of manure mulches. ; 

2253—Cutting Camellias (J. M. C.).—If your 
Camellia plant is fairly large and robust, no harm will 
have resulted from the cutting of bloomsfrom it on stems 
6 inches long. Asa rule, the bloom-producing shoots of 
the following year break from close to the flower-buds, 
and when the usual growth is short and weak, it is wise 
to pull off all the flower-buds for one season, and allow 
the wood-buds to start earlier, and become stronger. 
But where the usual annual growths are habitually good 
or strong, then it is wise to thin them now and then in 
the way your gardener hasdone. No doubt shoots will 
break from below where he cut them, but they may not 
carry flowers the next year; they will, however, produce 
other shoots and buds the following year. We do not 
think, assuming your plant is doing well, that you will see 
any harm resulting from the cutting next year. 


2254—Various (G. J’, D.).—Your plants are Deutzia 
gracilis, of course, a hard-wooded, shrubby plant, fairly 
hardy, and blooms well in a cool greenhouse in May. The 
plants should be in separate pots, have the points of the 
shoots a little shortened, be watered, and stood in the 
full light. You had better stand them on the window-sill 
in the day if not draughty, and take them inside a cold 
room at night. Roses are nak Brpsied, but budded. You 
had better cut the pressnt heads of your tall Brier-stosks 
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off close under them, and thus compel the stems to break 
fresh shoots for budding early in July. Budded so early, 
ood shoots are often made the same season. You cannot 
ud into the hard stem, but only into the young shoots, 
which should have first become stout. When you insert 
jbuds into these, let it be as near to the main stem as you 
jean, as after the buds have grown, and the portions of 
) the budded shoots beyond have been cut away, then there 
jare neat heads left. 


2255—Carnations (R. K.).—If your Carnations when 
bhey come to hand are well rooted—and they should be— 
) plant them out at once on the border youhave. Butif it 
8 a very hot position be prepared to find the plants need- 
ing some water in the summer. Break up your soil 
deeply, and give it a good dressing of well-decayed 
/ manure. Twelve inches apart does not seem too close for 
/ small plants, but when good growth foilows, and you 
) want to layer side shoots i the summer, you may find 
| you have none too much room. If the plants are poorly 
| rooted put them singly into small pots for a few weeks to 
» get rooted, then plant out in April. But you must give 
) them plenty of light and air, and not over-water them. 
){f you plant angle-wise in the rows you will get more 
| room. 


) 2256—Various (Cymvro).—Please write in ink in future 
»\€ you can, as pencil writing becomes obscured. Raising 
| Samellia plants from seed is very uncommon in England. 
\[b is more done on the Continent. Still, singles and semi- 
/ loubles will seed freely. They are often used for stocks 
dn which better varieties are grafted. Sow the seeds 
jhinly 4-inch in depth in 5-inch pots, filled witha compost 
ft turfy-loam, leaf-soil, and sand. Water and stand in a 
‘lose box covered with glass in your frame. Once growth 
, ollows the plants will have to be put singly into small pots 
n similar soil. A compost of two-thirds turfy-loam, the 
, ‘est old leaf-soil or hotbed-manure, wood-ashes, and sand, 
well mixed, will suit your Orange. As to size of pots, 
ihat could only be determined by the size of the plants, 
| xf which you say nothing. Boiling bones softens them 
rery slightly. They should be smashed with a big hammer 
' umost into powder. 


)) 2257—Violets not blooming (Bracken).—The 
sutting of such Violet plants as the Czar and Neapolitan 
jnto a cold-frame would do little to hasten blooming. 
Chey need some extra warmth. You had better lift your 

| plants with soil attached, and plant them outdoors on a 
varm border and leave them to bloom, as probably they 
vill in the spring. When done, then lift them again, pull 

| jo pieces, and plant them in good soil, 12 inches apart, 

| vhen they should grow into strong plants by the autumn. 

) When plants are well grown, water liberally during dry 
veather, especially to keep down spider from preying on 
ihe leaves. They commonly on a warm border bloom 
larly. You could leave them where grown or put them 
nto pots, but you can do little without heat. 


2258—Various (A. C.).—We can seldom give replies 
n next issue. No one can tell what a Dwarf Bean plant 
vill produce in weight of pods. All depends on culture 
ind size of plant. Perhaps you may get from 4 to 8 oz. 
if pods. Growing in 11-inch pots is unusual. Six-inch 
yots and five or six plants in a pot are more generally 
avoured. The time of fruiting from sowing ranges, with 
t proper warmth, from eight to nine weeks. The plants 
/hould not be transplanted. They should pod in the pots 
n which sown. Testimonials are to catch purchasers, 
then how much depends on the time of year and condi- 
-jion of light and weather, especially in the winter? No 
erage price of Dwarf Beans in the London market 
‘ould be given, as all depends on sample and quantity. 
tecently the quoted price was 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib., 
jut these quotations are unreliable. We will try and get 
‘ou the name of a punnet-maker such as you want. A 
vell-known Covent Garden salesman is Mr. G Monro. 
Tou had far better try to get a market for your things 
lose at home. 


2259—Building greenhouse (F. H. S.).—Unless 
‘ou have on the side of the north house shown in your 
jan windows you cannot obstruct, we should very much 
refer to erect the proposed greenhouse against the wall 
ff that house as a lean-to, of the same length as shown, or 
: little longer, and then, say 14 feet wide, although 
2 feet would be ample width for a vinery, as 
hat would give you a rafter run of 15 feet, which is 
mple for Vines. You could use the back wall for trained 
rees, such as Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, etc., if you 
lowed your Vines to stop at 10 feet up the roof. We 
inderstand your desire to break the force of the wind be- 
ween the two dwelling-houses by putting your green- 
louse crosswise, but then it would be so much the worse 
or the greenhouse, and the things within it, especially 
ecause the house on the south side would shut out the 
un so muchfromit. If youcarried the greenhouse west 
nd up to the line marked on the plan, and it was 12 feet 
vide, you could easily erect a fence, 8 feet to 9 feet high, 
long the remainder part, and cover it with Virginian 
freeper, or anything else, and thus make a break to the 
nnd. If the house be placed as we suggest you will get 
0 much more sunshine. In the other position Vines 
rould hardly thrive for lack of sunshine. 


2260—Grafting Cherry-tree (F. V.).—When you 
ave your Cherry-tree grafted—about the middle of April, 
utit should be done just as the sap is rising—do not cut 
ack the branches so bare as 9 inches. Let them be 
ather 18 inches long, or otherwise when the grafts grow 
hey will be too crowded. Each stem should be large 
nough to take three stout grafts of two-year-old wood, 
nless that of last year is very strong. Get the shoots 
x grafting cut at once, and laid in under a north wall or 
2nce, a3 you suggest, to keep them alittle dormant. Mix 
nth your clay one-fourth of well-beaten horse-droppings, 
9 make it holding, and in claying finish off smooth after 
utting the hands into a pail of water; that stops all 
tacks, You should use for grafts either the White Heart 
)r Morello, whichever seems to be the most desirable 
ind with you. If we name, for instance, Kentish 
igarreau or May Duke, you may not be able to obtain 
tout grafts of either in consequence. Do not be afraid 
) use stout wood in grafting. If the work is done by 
/Q expert if soon succeeds, but if the grafts fail allow 
* ourg shoots to break out from the cut stems, and these 
/oumay bud at the end of August close back, and, pro- 
‘erly done, no doubt all will take, and the following year 
fine heed will be formad, 





| variegatum, a greenhouse edging or creeping plant,—— 
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A, J, F.—Veronica Andersoni.——J. H.—Dendrobium 
aureum. Steps, W. Cornwall.—1, Probably Benthamia 
fragifera ; 2, Woolly Woundwort (Stachys lanata) ; 3, 
Kalosanthes coccinea; 4, Laurustinus; 5, Sea Lavender 
(Santolina incana); 6, Cupressus Lawsoniana.——M. WN. 
—Cineraria maritima.——C. M. S.—1, Polypodium vulgare 
cambricum ; 2, Pteris Ouvrardi; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, 
Pteris longifolia ; 5, Pteris tremula ; 6, Oyperus distans.—— 
Stoneleigh —Acacia dealbata, or the Silver Watitle-tree, fre- 
quently called Mimoga. J. P. M.—It is not very often 
one sees the species of Cacti you forward in flower. We 
have occasionally seen a plant with a few, and once with 
alarge number. Its chief beauty and usefulness lies in 
its quaint form and adaptability for large windows.—— 
Constant Reader.—Your plant is Begonia metallica, a 
very showy foliage plant for the window during summer, 
and frequently blooming well, if a greenhouse temperature 
can be given, in the winter months. A compost of leaf- 
soil, turfy loam, and peat, is suitable. Not much water 
is required, and the leaves should never be touched with 
any but quite clean water if they are to look well. 
W. B.—Aucuba himalaica maculata.—A. Saunders.— 
1, Hedera Helix cordata; the other Ivies are the ordinary 
Irish Ivy ; 4, Polypodium cambricum (Welsh Poppy), but 
we should like to see a fertile frond ; 5, Euonymus 
radicans variegatus. ——- Wee Curley. — You must send 
flower from larger specimens. It is not fair to ask us to 
name an inch of growth.——Mr. B.—Thyrsacanthus 
rutulans.— EHucharis.—Eucharis candida.——P. R. A. 
—l1, Phormium tenax variegatum ; 3, Habrothamnus 
elegans; 4, Euonymus japonicus argenteus; 2 and 5, 
Kindly say kind of flower. 

Names of fruits.—K. M.—The Pear is probably 
Winter Nelis, but it was much smashed when it was re- 
ceived. 2, Winter Pearmain Apple. 


2261—Trees against fences (Scot, N.B.).—It you 
dress your wooden fence with coal-tar and lime, get it 
done some time before you plant trees against it, that it 
may have thoroughly hardened. No doubt the lime will 
help to do that. For Peaches we should prefer fan- 
trained trees, as Peaches do not seem to do well as cor- 
dons, being apparently too restricted a form of growth 
for these fruits. We should prefer a height of at least 
8 feet, and better, fully 7 feet. In constructing the fence 
do not let the bottom ends of the board come nearer than 
6 inches off the soil. That will keep them out of harm. 
Then run along the bottom a well-tarred board, 12 inches 
deep and 1 inch wide, all along, so that should that decay 
it can be removed and replaced by another. To train 
trees to the board face of the fence and not the 
rail side should be used. Ofcourse, the boards should 
be stout, very firmly and closely secured to the rails, 
and have no interstices through which the cold air 
could rush. Of course, if you had a wood cap of 
Linch run along the top of the fence, whilst saving the 
tops of the boards from wet, it would also enable hooks 
to be inserted on the tree side, to which canvas protec- 
tion could be hung when the trees were in bloom in the 
spring, of course, to ward off frost, only this canvas 
should not touch the trees, but be kept from them hy 
stout, sloping stakes. A border 4 feet wide would be 
ample for two years, and then it might be gradually ex- 
tended until 8 feet wide, if so much be practicable. Plant 
Hale’s Early, Amsden June, Early Grosse Mignonne, Royal 
George, and Stirling Castle Peaches. 


2262—Heating small greenhouse (F. H. H.) — 
It is very well for you to ask for a special article devoted 
to the proper heating of small greenhouses, but unfor- 
tunately the matter is a difficult one to deal with without 
mentioning diverse small house heating apparatuses, and to 
commend one over another would be to raise a hornets’- 
nest about our ears. Still we will see what can be done in 
another issue. You would have been wiser to have got a 
local carpenter to put up your greenhouse, as it would 
then have been strong and properly glazed, painted, and 
completed. We see no reason why the boiler you name 
should not suffice to heat a house 10 feet by 7 feet, as 
whilst the connecting pipes are but 1 inch in diameter, 
you can easily fix 2-inch to them, and even from them 
enlarge in the house into 3-inch pipes. You should have 
enough to carry from the boiler, fixed at the door end, 
round the back end and front and back again, to make 
the house safe from frost. You would help to keep your 
house warm on cold nights by running canvas round the 
exposed sides, securely fixed. Your Asparagus is Plumosus 
nanus, no doubt. It wants warmth in the winter, and 
should be kept green. No doubt it will break up again in 
the spring, but much weaker. Your sunny greenhouse 
may be rather warmer for the pots of Freesias than the 
frame, but do not allow them to become frosted. Give 
your Lilium auratum bulb a shift intoa fresh pot and 
fresh soil. Let the top of the bulb peep out of the new 
soil. Your Candle-plant is evidently a Cactus, but we 
cannot tellits variety as there are so many. Soil, old 
mortar, and turfy-loam mixed. Wants potting once in 
two years, and kept rather dry. The plants flower from 
mature growths. 


22683—Forcing Seakale (D. S. S.).—Your sugges- 
tion as to forcing Seakale in sections of beds is interesting, 
but not at all useful. We deprecate growing Seakale 
in permanent beds. The very best method is to lift 
all roots clean in November, hard trim all the stout ones, 
and then plant them in batches in large boxes, half filled 
with soil, and stood in a dark place, or else in a bed of 
soil made up on the floor of a cellar or outhouse, and en- 
closed very dark, or to get early into a frame on a warm 
dung bed, and covered up close to exclude light and air. 
Then you could have blanched Seakale with very little 
trouble just when you wanted it. The side roots should 
be made into cuttings 5 inches long, and be planted in rows 
20 inches apart in well trenched soil, where with proper 
culture you would have plenty of fine roots to treat in the 
same way every winter. Permanent Seakale roots die 
rapidly, and are seldom satisfactory. It is an old but 
very unprofitable method. If you could erect a 43-inch 
brick bed 3 feet wide, and as long as you wanted, say 
2 feet in height, the brickwork 15 inches high being 
pigeon-holed, and in sections, as suggested in your sketch, 
then you put into the bottom of section A 12 inches of warm 
manure, on to that the Seakale roots, 4 inches apart, 
planted in soil, and watered, then covered over the top 
with boards and litter, also stacking warm manure round 
the sides, you would soon force the Seakale. Two weeks 
later you could work the next section, and so goon, as 
by the time the third was ready for cutting the first would 
have been cleared out and refilled. By this plan, and 
growing say 500 Seakale crowns yearly, you would have a 
supply of blanched crowns for several months. Air and 
light must be rigidly excluded in all cases. 














Catalogues received.—Seed Guide for 1899.— 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, King-street, Covent-garden, W.— 
Seeds, etc.—Messrs. Wright Bros., Market-place, Mans- 
field ; Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux and Co., 4, Quai-de-la- 
Mégisserie, Paris ; Daniel Bros., Norwich ; T. V. Paton, 18, 
Union-street, Dundee; Z. Coleman, High-street, Sand- 
wich, Kent ; Burpee, Philadelphia, U.S.A. ; R. Sydenham, 
Tenby-street, Birmingham; W. Smith and Sons, Aber- 
deen; Messrs. Butler, McCulloch, and Co , Covent-garden 
Market, London ; Collins Bros. and Gabriel, 39, Waterloo- 
road, London, 8.E.; Dobie and Mason, 22, Oak-street, 
Manchester ; John Forbes, Hawick, N.B ; Herd Bros., 
Penrith; G. R. Pearson and Sons, Chilwell Nurseries, 
Notts. A Guide about Lawns.—Messrs. J. Carter and 
Co., High Holborn, London.—Sweet Peas and Other 
Seeds: Vegetable and Flower.—Mr. H. Eckford, Wem, 
Shropshire. 








POULTRY, 


Fertility of Duck-eggs (C. W. ¢.).— 
Your query arrived too late for an earlier reply, 
as we go to press some time in advance of the date 
of publication. It is somewhat uncertain as to 
how long the influence of the male bird affects 
the eggs laid after his removal, and this, I think, 
depends upon the vigour of the particular sire, 
and partly upon the position taken by the eggs 
in question in the batch being laid at the moment 
the sexes are separated. You may take it for 

ranted that the proportion of fertile eggs in the 
first score laid by any bird is far greater than 
that of the second year, this being due 
to the greater vigour possessed by both 
parents when the earlier eggs are being 
matured. Again, some male birds are exceed- 
ingly vigorous—others the reverse. The 
influence of the former must remain longer than 
that of the other. In average cases | should 
allow about ten days to elapse after the removal 
of the drake before I should throw away the 
eggs as infertile. I may remark in connection 
with this case that about thirty years ago I 
met aman who believed that the influence of 
the drake lasted throughout the batch, and he 
gave facts and figures to support his contention, 
but I could not confirm this from my own obser- 
vations.— DovuLTING. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FROITS. 

*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the Eviror of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 

Names of plants.—Reader.—The pieces of roots 
sent furnish no means of telling what plants they belong 
to. Evidently something herbaceous and of a semi- 
woody nature. It is needful to see summer growth, and 
perhaps flowers, todetermine name. Many things have 
similar roots. —— No Name—Yellow H#lower. — Silver 
Wattle-tree (Acacia dealbata), a greenhouse shrub or tree 
here, a native of New Zealand, and hardy only in warm 
counties. It is very beautiful in many gardens of the 
Riviera.——A. C.—A is one of the creeping greenhouse 
Mesembryanthemums, of which there are over 200, and 
so much alike that it is not possible to indicate 
variety from a weak, drawn leaf or two. Proper summer 
growth and flowers would alone enable it to be deter- 
mined, and even then very doubtfully. Keep the plants 
much nearer the glass on a shelf, also rather dry now, 
and mix with the soil one-third of mortar-rubbish. B is 
the common bedding Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 
variegatum. It likes warmth, and should be kept 
near the glass, it can be propagated, in heat about 
March. If vou pet as you mention, it is bad for the 
Lobelia, but in a vase it is very well. OC is Panicum 


LAW, 


Notice to quit.—I took two plots of 
garden ground near Paddington Recreation 
Ground in December, 1897 (buying out the pre- 
vious tenant), paying 7s. 6d. quarterly for each 
plot. The collecting agent told me I was sub- 
ject to a month’s notice when the land was 
required for building on. I did not sign any 
agreement. I received a notice 3lst August 
last to quit 3lst September, but the builder 
said my plots might not be required for some 
months. He now wants me to go at once. 
Does the month’s notice hold good ?—Grexmn- 
HOUSES. 

*,* You are an assignee of the tenancy, and 
any notice that would have bound the assigner 
binds you also. You appear to be aware of this 
and to admit that the notice given last August 
was a good notice, but you should have stated 
exactly what passed between the builder and 
yourself subsequent to that notice, Perhaps 
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you became a mere tenant at will, holding the 
land until it was required by the builder, when 
it was to be given up without further notice, or 
you may have continued tenant on the same 
terms as before. Youshould state exactly what 
arrangement was made and also say what rent 
you have since paid (if you have paid any); and 
say also when you paid it. It is impossible from 
the particulars given to say whether you are 
now bound to quit without notice, and if time 
is of great importance you must consult a 
solicitor.—K. C. T. 


An under-gardener’s notice.—An 
under-gardener resides in a cottage on the 
estate and is paid weekly wages; he works 
partly under glass and partly in the pleasure- 
grounds. What notice must he give to deter- 
mine his service ?-—D. E. ; 

* * Tf the only circumstance from which the 
duration of the contract can be gathered is the 
payment of a weekly wage, it is probable that 
the service may be determined by a week’s 
notice; but the law in this respect cannot be 
said to be well settled, and it is very doubtful 
whether every servant who comes within the 
definition of a ‘‘male servant” for taxing 
purposes should not give a month’s notice 
where there is no express contract as to notice. 
When the contract of service terminates, the 
right to occupy the house will cease also, unless 
the house be rented by the servant, and in that 
case the tenancy of the house must be deter- 
mined by notice given for the purpose. 

Value of tithe-rent charge for 1899 (Tythe). 
—As promised on page 734, I now give the value of the 
tithe-rent charge for 1809. The average prices for the 
last seven years are—Wheat, 3s. 54d. per bushel; Barley, 
33. 03d. per bushel; Oats, 2s. 13d. per bushel ; and so the 
value of £100 of tithe apportionment is £68 2s. 4jd. for 
1899.—K. OC. T. 

Male servant’s liceonse—under-gardener.— 
Should an employer take out a male servant’s license for 


an under-gardener working under glass ?7—D. E. 
*.* Yes; a license is clearly necessary. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRICES. IN OTHER PROVINCES. 
ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 

Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate in- 
comes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and young men desiring to 
learn farming. Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also 
immense forests, productive fisheries, important manufactur- 
ing industries, the largest area of fertile land available for 
settlement in the world, and a growing import and export 
trade in aJl commodities 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all 
matters of interest to intending settlers and asto the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and 
post free, on application to the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 17, Victoria-street, London, $8. W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


12 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate and 
put on rail for 7s. 6d. 1899 Illustrated Oatalogue Flower Pots 
Seed Pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, Vases, &c., 
post, free —Address T. PRATT. Earthenware Works. Dudley. 
J C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

* SCIENTIFIO, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King-street, Oovent-garden, London, Estab- 
lished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Oatalogue 
on application or post free. 


R UGS! RUGS ! !—Good, all Wool, 8 feet long, 


6 feet wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 
grey; only been used a little; much better than common 
new. I will send one, post free, for 28. 6d.—From H. J. 
GASSON. Government Contractor. Rye. 


DLE MONEY.—Many People have OLD 


JEWELLERY and SILVER that is out of date, useless, 
and actually an encumbrance, which could be turned into 
useful cash or exchanged at G. M. DIBDEN & CO.’S, 189, 
Slinane-street. Tandon. S.W 


NCUBATORS AND APPLIANCES.—Our 

Illustrated Catalogue will tell you more than wecan do in 

an advertisement. Write fcr one to THE INVINCIBLE 
INOCUBATOR CO., 93M, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 


ARDENER WANTED (Boy kept to help), 


must be general all-round man and able to manage glass- 

house; must be also able to attend to cow and poultry.— 

pe Eb W. A. HAIGH, Salisbury House, Potters’ Bar, 
1d esex. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


—@- We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the ERIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue, 



































TESTED SEEDS. 


1319 PRIZES 
GAINED BY CUSTOMERS IN OPEN 
COMPETITION DURING 1898. 


=/6 BOX OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Contains 14 large packets of popular varieties, as 
follows, of full growth, and true to n»me, and is sent 
post free on receipt of cash with order. 


1pkt. Peas. 1 pkt. Savoy. 1 pkt. Parsnip. 

2 pkts. Beans. 1 ,, Cabbage. 1, Radish. 
1pkt. Kale. 1 ,, Lettuce. 1, 5° Larnip: 

1 ,, Broccoli. 1 ,, Onion. 1 ,, Vegetable 
1, Carrot. Marrow. 








r= Wecan supply this Collection for distribution at 
25/- per dozen, or four dozen for 84/-. 


S/- BOX OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Contains 22 large packets as follows of popular varieties, 
of full growth, and trve to name, and is sent post free 
on receipt of cash with order. 


2 pkts. Peas, successional sorts. 2 pkts. Lettuce, Cos and 

1 pkt. Broad Beans, Seville. Cabbage. 
1 ,, Runner Beans, Champion 1 pkt. Mustard. 

1 ,, French Beans, best. 1 ,, Onion, White Spanirh. 

2 ¢ Beet, Carters’ Perfection 1 ,, Parsley, Covent Garden. 
ee Kale, Dwarf Ourled. 1 ,, Parsnip, Carters’ Maltese 
1 ,, Broccoli, Champion. i Radish, best. 

1 ,, Cabbage, Heartwell. 1 Spinach, Summer. 

1 ,, Savoy, Dwarf Curled. 1 ,, Turnip, best. 

1 ,, Carrot, Early Horn. 1 ,, Vegetable Marrow. 

1 ,, Cress, plain. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


CARTERS, 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 
Only Address— 


237, 238 & 97, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


















Nothing so profitable and 
_  -—s- easy to grow. 
8o Acres of Saleable Trees. 


Vi) THE BEST PROCURABLE. 


Lists Free. 


Bushes in variety. Packing and} 
¢., Carriage free for Cash with order. 
$/= per doz., 6O/= per 100 
All other Nursery Stock 

‘ carriage.jorward, 


ES inPOTS From 15/- a doz. 


i | = Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres. 
ie Four Acres of Glass, 
Clematis (80,000) from 1g/« 
per doz. 


N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices 


CENERAL CATALOCUE 


(Over 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
atvistically produced, containing 
gome hundreds of illustrations, 
and full of valuable information, 
+ = free on receipt of 3d. for postage 


RICHARD SMITH 8ce woRcesTER | 
GREENHOUSES ire MILLION. 


COMPLETE from 50/- 


Intended purchasers are invited to send for Catalogue to 
the original inventors of Portable Greenhouses. First Prize 
Medals awarded by the Royal Horticultural and National 
Chrysanthemum Societies, and at all the leading Horti- 
cuitural Societies since 1885, 


ALFRED PEEL & SON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
Wood Green, London, N. 


LEGGINGS! LEGGINGS !!—Smart military 


Officers’ appearance, Just passed out of service for other 
patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather strap 
at top, lace up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair, post 
free, for 24 stamps.—From H. J. GASSON, Government 
Oontractor, Rye, 
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ax THE 
‘IVORINE” 
WRITING 
DIs0s, 


$0! made 
f » Delinane 


componente 
on, 
imperiay, 
sb le » and 
on't corrode, 
re pure 
H white, go 
when written 
on show to 
perfection, 
and the writ- 
Ing 18 rma- 
aent, though 
washable, ot 
is for labell- 
ing all kinds 
»f goodg 


IVORINE 
PLANT LABELS without ae 


WIRES 2" LONCER pe Ecia| shanks, and 


pe! be tested | 
withsta: | 
the weather by being immersed in water. Testimonial ion 
the Royal Horticultural Society: ‘‘Your labels have been 
tried at Chiswick, and found excellent.” 
Sos ae and Lists of the West’s Patent Specialities post 
free. Price 9d. per dozen; 8s. per gross, complete; 7s, per | 
gross without shanks, carriage paid. Special Ink, if req 

per post, 7d. Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &, 


cxns “ ORCHID CULTURE,” 2= Pom. 


A Treatise on the Oultivation of Orchids, ees all 4 
ticulars of their requirements along with our Catalogue, ke 





THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEEDS. 
GOOD CHEAP GLASS. 


Always in stock, large or small quantities, in the following stnea, 
Wbyl 4byl2 Wbyl2 Wbylt Wbyld 
l4by10 6by12 i18byl4 2bylé by 18 
16 by 10 18 by 12 18 by 16 24 by 16 24 by 18 

100 feet boxes 100 feet boxes 8rds qualit a 

4ths, 15-oz. }8/6 4ths, 21-oz. }12/ 6 1/6 per boxex r r 





NorE.—Glass cut to any size at slight advance on above 
in large or small quantities. Special Line.—8 by 6, 9 by 7, | ' 
10 ye . 100ft., 15-oz., 7/6 per box: 2l-oz, 9/- per box. 1/- extra | } 
for 3rds. Putty, 28lb., 2s. Paint, ready for use, 34d. per Ib, f 
Put free on railin London. Package free. All glass is sent 

direct from stock at my warehouse (not from wharf), care-| | 
fully examined, and guaranteed to be insound condition before y 
handing to railway co, Intending purchasers will do well to 

consider the advantage of buying direct from stock at ware-| 
house. Allglass is carefully packed, put direct on rail; risk of | , 
breakage very slight.. Before placing orders with nt, | 
please write for wholesale prices . B. ROBINSON, | ' 
Wholesale Glass Merchant, 31, Moor-lane, London, E.G. | 
Continuous advertiser in thia paper for over 14 yeara, ‘ 








If you want information how) , 

ON LY to construct your ' 
Sars Poultry House, Bicycle Shed, , 
A Tool House, &c., 
Ask your Ironmonger for the ; 

{ 


—— Illustrated Book 
On RED HAN 
POST CARD. r Felt, which will bt a “? : 


Post Free. 


SEMI-SMOKELESS 
FUEL steawecoa. 
In various sizes, 


SUITABLE for GREENHOUSES. 


Also ANTHRACITE, large and cobbles. 


COKE and HOUSE COAL. Delivered in trucks of 8 te 
10 tons to any railway station. Prices on application to 


PHILLIPS & CO., LTD., COAL EXCHANCE, E.C. 
AWARDED 17 COLD AND SILVER MEDALS. |; 















LEAN-TO fy 
GREENHOUSES 1 Nese 
from 488. +4 M 
SPAN-ROOF p 
GREENHOUSE. 


TENANT'S FIXTURE. 
7 ft. by 5ft... £2 16 0 
9 ft. by6 ft... 4 00 
10 ft. by 7ft... 5 00 
12 ft. by 8 ft... 6 00 ? an 
Makers to H.M. The Queen and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, | i 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS of Greenhouses, Frames, Lights,| \) 
Heating Apparatus, etc., FREE. NAME PAPER. | 


POTTER, HAWTHORN & CO., LONDON WORKS, READING.| 
THE DUCHESS j,ang |" 












hh 
















f iy 
Every description of Heating Apparatus for Green:| 4 
houses, Conservatories, &c., from 10/6, Fram¢|" 


Heaters, Propagators, &c. Illustrated Catalogue and Est} \) 
mate Free G, TOOPE, F.R.H.S.. & SON. Stepney |) 
square, High-street, Stepney. E, i 


(ARDEN NETTING, small mesh, keep), 
out the smallest birds, oiled and dressed ; wil) ’ 
not rot if left out in all weathers. 105yds. by 1 yd. wide, 3s. ; by} 
2Qyds. wide, 6s.; 105 by 3 yds. wide, 9., and so on to anj i 

width, carriage paid on all orders over 5s. As supplied to the 
Ro al pete) Commoner poe oS eras ds. for yh 
o not require payment un you hav ty 
ceived and approved of the Netting.—From : 
H. J. GASSON, Garden Netting Works, Rye, I; 
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HOUSH AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 


WINTER FLOWERS FOR DECORATIONS. 
Owine to the facilities which are given for 
acquiring Dutch and other bulbs at a reasonable 
cost, many greenhouses and conservatories pre- 
sent a gay appearance at this season with the 
wealth of forced flowers. It is now possible to 


, keep the floral arrangements of the house bright 


with little trouble. One of the most valuable 


» flowers at the present time for almost all forms 
/ of decoration is the Polyanthus-Narcissus in 


| variety. As they are easily grown the novice 


} can ensure a display. For large vases a few 
) spikes, with pieces of their own foliage, are 
| always pretty, and a single spray of either form 
' or colour will also be seen to advantage when 


arranged in small specimen glasses. hen on 
the mantelpiece or dotted about in the drawing- 
room and stood on the little brackets and tables, 
etc., the aspect of auch a room is quite gay. 


The foliage of the Polyanthus-Narcissus, as well 
' as many other bulbous subjects, is rarely used 


to advantage, and it is far more appropriate 


than the Maiden-hair Fern and other tender 


foliage. 
Fororp Tuies at this season form a welcome 


' feature in house decorations, and provided the 


/ may be had in abundance. 


» bulbs were planted in good time and the necessary 


heat is forthcoming, these beautiful flowers 
When cut with 
long stems, with a leaf or two of the same 


| plant adhering, they may be placed quite 


/ intact into small trumpet vases, the silvery- 
| green foliage setting off the arrangement to 


_ perfection. The foliage also overhangs so 
gracefully that with eight or nine blossoms it is 
ossible to make a charming decoration suitable 


\ for prominent positions in the room. Small 


vases filled with flowers of one colour are 
pleasing, and vases filled with yellow Tulips, 
-and also of white, are very pleasing. For 
decorations during the daytime the two colours 
first mentioned are seen to better advantage, 


» while for artificial light those of a scarlet, scarlet 


and gold, or some of the warm tints of pink are 


» best suited. Small hand-baskets and bowls are 
» best adapted for those sorts with shorter flower- 
’ stems, and if these receptacles be filled with 


+ work to be easily carried out. 


/meist green Moss, the flower-stems may be 
inserted into this material, and the resistance 
thus afforded is quite sufficient to enable the 

If necessary, 


' however, use stout bouquet wires, and these 
’ should be strongly bound to the flower-stems, 


"are also to be had in abundance, and we wel- 
) come the yellow and orange colour. 


with the Trumpet Daffodils, an 


— 


_and by these means the flowers can be arranged 
/in any desired position. Daffodils in variety 


The 
Trumpet kinds are very handsome, and well 


jedapced to the bolder forms of decorations. 


Large épergnes for dinner-table displays filled 
the free 
uve of their own rich green foliage, is ample to 
make a display for evening use, and, in fact, at 
any other time. Two or three flowers on long 
stems are all that are required for each glass in 
the épergne, and, with three or four of their 
long green leaves, the effect is complete. If, 


owing to the peculiar shape of the glasses, the 
flowers overhang too much, they may be ad- 
justed in position by plugging them at their 
base with small quantities ot fresh green Moss. 
For sideboard decorations—and particularly 
those positions where the flowers are wanted to 
face one way, such as a bracket, mantelpiece, 
ete.—they are specially suited, and as we may 
safely expect to be able to cut blooms for the 
next three months or more, a pleasing diversity 
of arrangements for indoor decorations may be 
carried out. 

Roman Hyacinths have been in full beauty 
for some time past, and give promise of con- 
tinuing for weeks yet. Their spikes of chaste 
white bell-like blossoms are always welcome, 
and for small vases, specimen glasses, bowls, 
etc., they should bein large demand. A frond 
or two of Asparagus plumosus or Maidenhair 
Fern associated with these flowers does not 
seem in the least inappropriate, and as the 
flowers keep in a fresh condition for a long time, 
provided the position in which they stand is 
not too close and warm, they should be used 
freely. Their fragrance is also a distinct point 
in their favour. A spray of the Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus niger) is a somewhat unique deco- 
ration, and if these flowers be given a little 
protection they are weleome because of their 
purity. D. B. C. 





LILIES IN POTS. 


Or late years Lilies have been more generally 
grown in pots than was at one time the case. 
As we get some of the best from Japan, and the 
importations from that country are just now 
reaching here, the present is a very suitable 
time for obtaining and potting those that are 
intended for this mode of culture. Of course, 
where the Lilies have been grown in pots they 
should have been repotted before this, but 
when fresh bulbs are obtained they may all be 

ot now in good condition. In any selection of 
Lilies for pots the different members of the 
tube-flowered group occupy @ prominent posi- 
tion. Of these, first and foremost comes L. 
longiflorum in its numerous forms, of which the 
most universally grown is that known as L, 
Harrisi, which is sent here from Bermuda in 
great quantities early in the season. These 
have in most cases been potted for some time, 
and are employed for very early forcing. The 
Japanese L. longiflorum is, however, just about 
the same thing, though, owing to the different 
conditions under which they have been grown, 
the bulbs are totally different in appearance, 
and may now be obtained in good plump con- 
dition suitable for potting ; whereas the Bermuda 
bulbs, if kept out of the ground till now, are 
very apt to suffer. The variety Takesima, 
in which the stems and exterior of the 
flower-buds are tinged with brown, is another 
distinct kind. These different forms of 
L. longiflorum may be grown in various ways 
according to the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. A single bulb may be tlowered success- 
fully in a pot 5 inches or 6 inches in diameter, 
and where large specimens are needed about five 
bulbs in a 10-inch pot will yield a fine display. 
Lilium Browni is another beautiful tube-flowered 


Lily that will bloom well in pots when the bulbs 
are potted and placed out-of-doors, just pro- 
tecting them from severe frosts. I prefer to 
leave these outside till the flower-buds are well 
developed, as the beautiful and characteristic 
chocolate tinge is far more pronounced than if 
the plants are grown under glass. Treated in 
this way it flowers, as a rule, about the middle 
of June. L. Krameri isa very beautiful Lily, 
and with ordinary attention will flower well the 
first season after importation ; but the mortality 
among them is usually so great that few will 
flower more than once. We sometimes hear of 
the successful culture of this Lily, but with me 
it is a failure after the first year, and whatever 
may be gaid to the contrary, the fact remains 
that it is almost impossible to obtain any bulbs 
of it from the dealers till the importations from 
Japan arrive. Itis in all stages impatient of 
too much wet, and does best when potted and 
kept in a cold-frame. As this is by no means a 
vigorous Lily, a pot 5 inches in diameter is large 
enough for even the strongest bulb. L. candidum 
(the Madonna Lily) is often grown in pots for 
flowering under glass, but the disease has lately 
worked such havoc with it, and such immense 
numbers of L. longiflorum are now imported, 
that it is not forced so much as was formerly 
the case. When in good condition, however, 
it is admired by everyone. L. neilgherrense, 
another of these tube-flowered Lilies, is essen- 
tially a greenhouse plant, though it may be 
turned out-of-doors during the summer months. 
While some of these above-mentioned claim 
special recognition from the fact that they can 
be forced into bloom early in the season, the 
great merit of L. neilgherrense is that it 

owers in many cases after all the other Lilies 
are over. ‘The long tube-shaped flower is 
generally of a creamy tint and agreeably, but 
not strongly, scented. In height this varies 
from 2 feet to 4 feet, but if kept out-of-doors 
during the summer it is dwarfer than if grown 
altogether under glass. 

L. spEciosum is a grand Lily. Kretzeri is 
usually disposed of at the auction sales under 
the name of album (a totally different thing), 
and several forms of rubrum, and that to 
which the name of Melpomene is applied 
being the richest coloured of all. This 
and the white Kretzeri are two of the 
best and most distinct, forming as they do a 
direct contrast to each other. The massive 
blooms of album novum, which are pure white 
with conspicuous golden anthers, are sure to 
attract attention ; and of the Dutch forms, the 
pale pink roseum and the variety known as 
album, in which the flower is white inside 
shaded with chocolate on the exterior, are two 
good varieties. One variety, punctatum, has 
very pretty flowers when in good condition, 
but it does not grow with the freedom of the 
others, and is very apt to have a diseased ap- 
pearance, which shows itself at first in the 
leaves as the stems develop. Among the num- 
bers imported from Japan, there is among 
the coloured kinds a considerable amount of 
variation, and frequently if only a small 
quantity is purchased several distinct forms 
will crop up amongst them. These varieties of 
L. speciosum are particularly valuable where a 


a 
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greenhouse or conservatory has to be kept gay 
at all seasons, from the fact that they flower 
during August and September. Of L. specio- 
sum, a large bulb will need a pot 6 inches to 
8 inches in diameter, and large masses in pots 
or tubs can be made up by putting several bulbs 
together. When grown in pots out-of-doors 
the leaves of L. speciosum are sometimes liable 
to turn yellow just before the earliest buds 
expand, and to obviate this it is a good plan to 
take them under glass before that period, or, at 
all events, on the first signs of the leaves chang- 
ing colour. 

. AURATUM is undoubtedly a grand Lily, 
and, at the same time, in some respects a dis- 
appointing one, for it will often die off suddenly 
without any apparent cause. Some grand 
examples in pots may be, however, at times 
met with, axidhin any selection of Lilies suitable 
for pot culture this must have a place. There 
is an almost endless variety to be found among 
this Lily. The common Tiger Lily is, as a rule, 
not satisfactory in pots, though the variety 
thereof—splendens or Leopoldi—will do well 
under such treatment. The bulbs of this are 
cheap, and can be depended upon to flower and 
supply a colour quite distinct from any of the 
others previously mentioned. Of this three 
bulbs at least must be put into a pot in order to 
ensure an effective specimen. This may be 
grown altogether out-of-doors till just on the 
point of flowering, which will be about the latter 
part of July. LL. davuricum or umbellatum, 
with its large heads of orange-red blossoms, 
makes a goodly show. L. elegans, or Thunberg- 
ianum, is another somewhat in the same way, 
but there is a far greater variety in the height of 
the plant, colour of the flowers, and period of 
blooming. The dwarfer forms of L. elegans are 
most effective when grouped in a deepish 
pan,-or in some similar manner. The bulbs are 
small, though in the vigorous forms which 
more nearly approach L. umbellatum they are 
larger than in the dwarf kinds. L. croceum is 
the common Orange Lily, so familiar in some 
cottage gardens. It will, however, flower well 
in pots, and is occasionally met with so treated. 
The Martagon group contain the greatest 
number of species, but beautiful as many of 
them are, there are very few that can be 
depended upon to behave in a satisfactory 
manner when grown in pots. IL. Hansoni from 
Japan is one of the best, the small yellow 
flowers with their thick, wax-like petals being, 
as a rule, borne in considerable numbers, The 
blossoms of this are not so heavily scented as in 
some of the Martagon group, which on this 
account cannot be kept in a confined atmo- 
sphere. L. testaceum, the distinct and pretty 
nankeen-coloured Lily, flowers well in pots. 

Besides the above, which may, if needed, all 
be grown in pots, there are a few which flower 
so late that out-of-doors they would not expand 
at all. Under this heading must be included 
L. neilgherrense, L. nepalense, L. Wallichianum, 
L. sulphureum, L. Lowi, L. polyphyllum, and 
L. philippinense. The Chinese L. Henryi, 
which is such a grand Lily in the open ground, 
is more satisfactory in this way than in pots. 





Frame Violets not a success (Oak- 
trec).—As your Violet plants seem very dam 
the atmosphere in the frames is doubtless kept 
in too moist and close a condition. You should 
let plenty of air in whenever the weather is at 
all dry, as your object should be to dissipate the 
muggy atmosphere that has affected the plants. 
Very possibly the plants were weakened by the 
dry summer and were attacked by red-spider 
in consequence, which would account for their 
not flowering well now. They should never 


Jack for moisture during their growing period. 


in the open air during the summer months or 
their subsequent flowering is sure to suffer. 
Full particulars on the culture of double 
Violets appeared in the issue for December 13th 
of this paper, page 675. 

Astilbe Thunbergi is a very showy 
plant, with its handsome panicles of creamy- 
white flowers, slightly arching at the tip. The 
plant is naturally of a vigorous habit, attaining 
to nearly 4 feet high, and bearing many of its 
showy plumes when the plants are established. 
Given a strong and fairly good soil, the plant is 
not slow to make headway, but attaining the 
greatest dimensions where moisture is present. 


P| soil we are not particular. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—A group or two of cool 
Orchids mixed with Ferns in a shady part of 
the house will have a charming effect now. 
Some of the Odontoglots, Cypripediums, and 
Dendrobiums, such as D. nobile, etc., will last 
a long time. I have had large specimens of 
Phaius grandiflorus last a long time in the con- 
servatory, and these are comparatively easy to 
grow. Asa rule, the conservatory is easy of 
access from the dwelling-house, but the plant- 
houses are often some distance away, and not 
often visited by the family ; and at this season, 
when flowers are scarce, many things that 
would otherwise be left to flower where they 
are grown will now be moved to the conserva- 
tory. This refers to such things as Eucharis, 
Lilies, Poinsettias, and other things from warm- 
houses. Now that the Chrysanthemums are all 
over the temperature of the conservatory should 
not be permitted to fall below 50 degs. ; and 
pretty well all flowering plants will do in that 
temperature whilst in flower ; and when flower- 
ing is over the plants can be moved back to the 
warm-house again. We have very often had to 
make the most of things in this way. The 
same remarks apply to Amaryllises, which will 
shortly be throwing up flower-spikes. A group 
of these produce a striking effect mixed wit 
Ferns or small Kentia Palms. Maiden-hair, 
Nephrolepis exaltata, Pteris major, P. tremula, 
P. umbrosa, and other Ferns may be freely used 
as foils for the plants in blossom. No one has 
too many Narcissus in bloom just now, as there 
is such a large demand for cut-flowers. Cycla- 
mens in asetting of their own foliage are charm- 
ing for low vases; and the long-stalked Violet 
Princess of Wales is always useful inthe draw- 
ing-room. Single Narcissi are more in demand 
than the double for cutting, though the latter 
are bright and showy planted thickly in large 
pots. The miniature French Hyacinths, white 
and blue, planted thickly in 7-inch pots, are 
pretty, and useful for cutting. The double 
Cinerarias seem to have disappeared, but good 
specimens were bright and showy, and the 
flowers were much more lasting than the single 
ones. But double flowers are not popular just 
now. 


Early Tomatoes.—Strong plants set out 
in a light warm-house will move rapidly now. 
We grow over a thousand plants under 
glass, and shall confine ourselves to two 
or at the most three kinds. Freedom we have 
grown for several years. It is hardy and 
vigorous, sets well, and the fruit is of a good 
Apes and flavour, and equ! to any red Tomato 
and superior to most. am Green is a good 
Tomato, but is not so heavy a cropper as the 
one above named. A variety named Up-to-date 
has.been highly spoken of, and will be tried this 
season in one or two houses. It is always a 
good plan to select the fruit and save the seed 
at home, and take the handsomest fruit from 
the most prolific plants. Early Ruby is a good 
forcing Tomato, and the fruit from a good 
selected stock is nearly smooth. There is 
nothing gained by crowding a large number of 
plants into the house, If planted along the 
sides of a span-roofed house as a catch crop, 
15 inches apart will be suitable. As regards 
With us it is 
generally a mixture, including the siftings from 
the soil used for cutting pots, old Chrysanthe- 
mum soil, charred garden rubbish, etc. They 
always do well in this mixture, both in pots, 
troughs, or on mounds on the stages, or on the 
ash-beds used for plants. 


Forcing Grapes.—This is a good season to 
begin foreing where there are enly two vineries 
—an early and a late house. If the borders or 
any large proportion thereof are outside they 
should have been protected with leaves and 
litter as soon as the leaves could be obtained 
early in November. The depth of the covering 
need not be sufficient to cause much warmth to 
arise, as though this warmth does stimulate 
root-action and may cause some temporary im- 
provement in the Grapes, yet very often the 
advantage is not permanent. The warmth draws 
the roots out of the border into the fermenting 
material and later on these roots are susceptible 


* In cold or northern districts the rations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
fortnight later than is here indicated, with equally good 


of injury. I believe all good gardeners cover 
their outside borders more with the view of 
retaining the summer’s warmth in the border 
and keeping the roots comfortable than stimu- 
lating them into very early action. Vines started 
at the beginning of February will produce ripe 
Grapes sometimes in June, according to the 
structural arrangements of the house and the 
temperature kept up. The night temperature 
now may begin at 50 degs., to be raised to 
55 degs. when the buds burst, and raised again 
to 60 degs. when the leaves are unfolding, to 
be further advanced to 65 degs. when the Vines 
are in blossom. The day temperature will 
advance a like proportion, keeping about 10 degs. 
above the night maximum, at which point a 
little air should be given along the ridge. 
Always avoid cold draughts, and for this reason 
front air will not be required till the outside 
temperature is warm and genial. - | 


Propagating bedding plants.—Where 
there is no propagating-house a hot-bed frame 
makes a very good substitute with 6 inches of 
sawdust or Cocoa-nut-fibre on the top to plunge 
the pots in. All kinds of seedlings may be |, 
raised in such a bed now, including Begonias, | 
Petunias, Verbenas, Castor-oils, Blue Gums, and 
other plants which can be employed in sub- 
tropical arrangements. Cuttings of Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias, white and yellow Marguerites, etc., 
will strike freely now, but ‘‘Geraniums” will 
do best in a drier atmosphere. These strike 
Sb on boards placed on the hot-water pipes, 
and I have struck tricolor ‘‘Geraniums” on 
shelves at the back of the stove in the full 
sunshine, but kept moist. 


Window gardening.—lIt is no use re- 
potting anything till there are signs of growth. | 
Even it the plants are pot-bound they had better | 
wait a bit. Keep Cactuses, Aloes, and other | 
succulents dry for the present. The foliage of 
Palms, India-rubber plants, and Aspidistras 
should be sponged. 


Outdoor garden.—Moentbretias are very | 
beautiful when in flower towards the end of the | 
summer. They look best planted in clumps, a _ | 
dozen or soinaclump. We find them do best 
in a sunny spot, and special sites should be | 

repared for them, unless the soil is very good. 
They are charming things to grow in pots for —) 
the cold conservatory. For the ‘latter purpose 
they may be potted, and the pots plunged in — 
ashes or Cocoa-nut-fibre in a cold-frame. The | 
bulbs are very cheap, and everybody should © 
plant them. The hybrid Sweet Brier Roses make 
a charming division linein the garden. There is 
much variety in colour, andthe flowers are good 
for cutting in sprays. Amy Robsart, Lady 
Penzance, Jeannie Deans, IF. McIvor, and Meg ~ 
Merrilies are among the best varieties. Clumps 
of half-a-dozen or so in the wilderness will have 
a charming effect. Prepare the site as for 
Roses. The frost of the past week has been 
beneficial in keeping things back, and will help 
to pulv ‘rise the land, but has not been sharp © 
enough to injure anything. Late planted 
Carnations and other recently planted herba- 
ceous plants should be looked over and pressed — 
into the ground after the frost,disappears. A — 
mulch of some light material is @ great help to 
newly planted things. Crimson Rambler 
makes a charming pole Rose,“*and may be 
planted now. 


Fruit garden.—Though autumn is the | 
best season to plant fruit-trees, as the roots 
have a longer time to get established beforeany — 
demand is made upon them, still many Pears 
are planted as late as March with good results. — 
In rearranging the ground in large nurseries a 

ood deal of planting is done late in the season. 
gee not saying this with the view of encou- — 
raging late planting, but merely to show that — 
trees may be planted in March if it has not 
been possible to get the planting done before. — 
Stress should be laid upon the necessity for a 
thorough preparation of the ground for fruit — 
culture, so far as breaking it up and improving ~ 
it goes, but do not trench up bad subsoil to the 
top, as that would be likely to send the roots 
down—a thing we want to avoid. TFilberts and 
Cob-nuts may be planted now, but the pruning ~ 
may wait till the pollen has been scattered, — 
especially if there is any scarcity of the male 
catkins. It is not likely there will be any frost — 
severe enough to injure Figs against warm 
walls, but I should not do the pruning yet, © 
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March will be time enough. Figs may be trans- | 
planted in March, but a special site should be | 
prepared for them if they are to succeed. Old | 
mortar, mixed with bits of brick worked into | 
the foundation of the border, and rammed | 
firm, will moderate the growth and lead to a 
better ripened condition. 


Vegetable garden.—The early varieties | 
of Rhubarb will not require much heat to start | 
them into growth now. Paragon, Prince Albert, | 
and Victoria will follow each other in succession, | 
if covered with pots or tubs, surrounded with a | 
few leaves and some stable-manure to hold the 
leaves together. All the stools need not be | 
surrounded with litter if tubs or large pots are 
used ; the shelter they afford will be sufficient. 
The Rhubarb only slightly forced or merely 
sheltered is usually of better favour than when 
brought on in stronger heat, especially where hot 
stable-manure is employed. If not already done, 
sow a few Cauliflower seeds to raise a few 
plants to come on after those sown in autumn. 
Very often during mild weather these early- 
sown plants bolt prematurely, and then we 


_ have to depend upon the plants raised in heat 
‘in February. We find it best to raise the plants 


in pans or boxes, and then prick off singly in 
small pots, and when established on shelves 
near the glass in the warm-house, move to a 
ooler place to harden off, and plant out either 
tinder handlights or in trenches early in April. 
Totatoes will do well in frames now, and a 
moderate hot-bed of leaves and _ stable- 
minure. They do well after Asparagus, some 
god loam being mixed with the lighter 
sol that was used for the Asparagus. Sow 
Brissels Sprouts in the orchard-house in a 
bos or boxes for the early crop, and if very 
large Onions or Leeks are required sow a 
fewseeds of a good variety in gentle heat now, 
andharden off and prick out when ready. In 
making up Mushroom-beds for spring bearing 
in wheated buildings, first make a substantial 
founlation of the long-manure or litter, and 
thenbuild the bed on the top of this. 
E. Hoppay. 


THE COMING WEHE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


Febrary 18th.—Planted Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes. Medium-sized tubers are planted. 
Sowed Vhite and Pink Celery in heat for early 
plantin, Top-dressed Cucumbers in bearing. 
Transplnted Golden Rocca Onions. Planted 
Shallotsind Garlic. Not much Garlic is used, 
but it mst be kept in stock. Sowed Parsley. 
This is uually sown as an edging. 


Februdy 14th.—Put in cuttings of bedding 
ae Swed more seeds of Tomatoes, Cucum- 
ers, andMelons. Sowed tuberous and other 
Begonias. We intend trying several beds of 
the fibroutooted Begonias this season. Planted 
more EarlyPotatoes. Potted off Cauliflowers. 
Vaporised Pelargoniums, Roses, etc. Sowed 
Kentia and\ther Palm seeds in heat. 


February '5th.—Potted off bedding ‘‘ Gera- 
niums.” Pi in cuttings of Fuchsias, Abuti-— 
lons, Lantans, etc. Repotted Gloxinias start- 
ing into growh. Sowed seeds of Gloxinias, and 

laced in proagating bed. Finished tying in 
Peadbhe in co!-house. The lights will be kept 
open unless fisty, to retard the beds, but as 
soon as the fwers open a regular system of 
managing Willbegin as regards ventilation, 
watering, etc. 


February 16ti—Having plenty of tree leaves, 
manure, and fimes of various sizes, hotbeds | 
are continually ting made for forcing various | 
things, both vegables and flowers. Mushrooms | 
do well in a spethotbed, and one never has too 
many French Bes or early Potatoes, and the 
best Lettuces wever had were grown on a par- | 
tially spent hotbe after Asparagus. Syringed 
Gooseberries and jurrants with a mixture of 
lime and soft-soap 


February 17th 4arly Tomatoes just openin 
first trusses of blogm, which will be fertilise 
as they open. Plaed Horseradish, and sowed 
second early Peas. Tennis and other lawns are 
rolled often now, eecially after rain. Pruned 
Laurels and other vergreens used for under- 
cover. Pruned Rog, Honeysuckles, and other 
climbers on walls ar trellises. Put in cuttings 
of Ivy, Jasmine, anVirginian Creeper. 





February 18th.—Pricked off seedling Ferns in 
boxes. Potted off young Cyclamens sown last 
August. They have already been pricked. off 


in boxes, and have formed nice little tufts of | 


roots. Cut down some Pyramid Pears intended 
to be regrafted. Sowed main crop of Onions 
and Parsnips. Ours is a porous soil, and early 
sowing answers best. Put in cuttings of Tree 
Carnations. 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE WISTARIA. 


Ovr illustration shows the Wistaria in the 
gardens of Holland House, Kensington. We 
need write little respecting this beautiful 
shrubby climber, as the Wistaria was recently 


The Wistaria in Holland Park Gardens, Kensington. 


the subject. of an article in GARDENING. In 
such a position as that shown the delicate lilac 
flower clusters seem to gain in beauty. 





Harly flowering shrubs for seaside 
garden (Sere/in).—From your description of 
the situation of the seaside garden in Wales, 
with its southern exposure, its terraces giving 
shelter from the north and east, and the mois- 
ture attendant on its prevailing south-west 
winds, quite tender shrubs should succeed, pro- 
vided that it is far enough distant from the 
shore to prevent their being saturated with 
spray during gales. You say that it is an 
object not to have delicate shrubs since only 
ordinary care can be given them in the future, 
but, if the shrubs are properly planted at the 
commencement—that is, given deep, rich soil— 
they will take care of themselves in the after 
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years, even the tenderest among them, in such 
a site; whereas if they are planted in poor and 
shallow soil, not even the hardiest can be 
expected to thrive. As you are spring-planting 
it would be advisable, in addition to taking care 
that the soil is rich and deep, that the roots are 
well spread out in planting, and that the 
shrubs are staked until they have acquired 
a firm hold on the ground, that a mulching 
should be given, which will retain the 
moisture about the roots during the dry summer 


| weather, if this is given an occasional forking- 


up. Rhododendrons and Ghent Azaleas are, of 
course, a host in themselves and provide a won- 
derful variety of colour through the spring and 
earlysummer. These, however are partial toa 
soil of peat or leaf-mould, and do not succeed 
where there is lime, a fact which also applies to 
the beautiful Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
and the Lily of the Valley-trees (Andromeda). 
The White and Yellow Brooms are very showy 
in the spring, as are the Scarlet Thorns and 
Laburnums, while the Lilacs scent the fresh air 
with their fragrance, and the White Syringa’s 
(Philadelphus) odour floats afar. Other hand- 
some flowering shrubs which bloom during the 
spring and earlysummer are the Snowy Mespilus 
(Amelanchier), spring blooming; Fringe-tree (Chi- 
onanthus), earlysummer, white flowers; Mexican 
Orange-flower (Choisya ternata), white, sweetly 
scented, early summer; Pepper-bush (Clethra 
alnifolia), white flowers, June ; Orange Ball-tree 
(Buddlea globosa), with golden flowers in early 
summer; Berberis Darwini, orange flowers, 
summer blooming; double Deutzia (D. crenata 
fi.-pl.), white, summer flowering; Escallonia 
macrantha, pink, spring and early summer ; 
and KE. philippiana, white, July; Pearl bush 
(Exochorda grandiflora), white flowers, May ; 
Snowdrop-iree (Halesia), white, May and June ; 
Daisy-bush (Olearia Haasti), white, summer 
blooming ; Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, white, 
summer; Pittosporum Tobira, white, May ; 
Flowering Currants (Ribes sanguineum) and its 
white variety, as well as the Fuchsia-flowered 
Currant (the scarlet R. speciosum), ‘all spring 
flowerers; Skimmia fragrans, white, sweetly- 
scented, May; Guelder Rose (Viburnum 
opulus), and the Japanese Guelder Rose (V. 
plicatum), as well as the Bush Honeysuckle 
(Weigela rosea), all spring and early summer 
bloomers, while the Ceanothus might produce 
its azure flowers, the Winter Sweet (Chimonan- 
thus fragrans) bear, against a wall, its scented 
blooms early in January, and the Forsythias 
brighten the month of March with their count- 
less golden blossoms. As regards the cave, we 
should recommend you to confine your attention 
to Ferns. They offer a large and interesting 
choice, while flowering plants are invariably 
unsatisfactory when grown in the shade. Ivy 
would also doubtless grow, but nothing else is 
likely to succeed. 

Supports of pergola (H. W.).—The 
main supports of the pergola you refer to are 
iron rods bent so as to form an archway over 
the path. If you elect to construct one on these 
lines you must take the width of the path and 
the height you wish the roof of the arch to be, 
and measure accordingly for the length of your 
rods, allowing 3 feet at each end for fixing them 
firmly in the ground. Strands of strong wire 
will be found suffcient to secure the rods to one 
another and better for tying the growths of 
the fruit-trees to than wire-netting, which is 
not to be recommended where you wish to have 
Apples or Pears on your pergola. The diameter 
of the iron rods is not material, but this should 
be sufficient to prevent their being easily 
twisted out of shape. You can readily procure 
what you want through a village black- 
so that there is no necessity to 
send to any firm for materials. For per- 
golas on which it is intended to train 
climbing plants there is nothing so good in this 
country as well-seasoned Oak uprights, firmly 
sunk into the ground, and fastened together 
longitudinally at the top with the same wood, 
while for cross-pieces the thin stems of Oak 
saplings or Bamboos may be used. An estate 
carpenter is the very man who should be 
employed in the erection of such a structure, 
and yours, having been successful with arches 
and suchlike, would doubtless carry out the 
werk on the pergola in an equally satisfactory 
manner. The main points to be borne in mind 
are that the structure should be strong and 
simple, all adventitious ornamentation being 
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rigidly eschewed. As to the proportions, for 
which you ask, they are matters of personal 
taste which are generally decided for the 
designer by the width of the path which the 
pergola is to cover. If you intend making a 
path we would suggest that 8 feet is none too 
wide, and that the highest point of the arch or 
the horizontal crosspieces be at least 8 feet from 
the surface of the path. 





OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 


Wuar the Japanese Chrysanthemum has done 
for the famous autumn flower in giving to ita 
renewed lease of life and undoubted popu- 
larity the Cactus Dahlia is doing for the 
section of summer flowers to which it belongs. 
Without doubt the gardening tastes of the 
public generally had revolted against the ex- 
cessive stiffness and formality found in named 
Chrysanthemums, and in round, formal, lumpy 
Dahlias, and in both cases have hailed with 





We see these flowers, however, represented by 
two or three diverse forms, yet each one retain- 
ing the Cactus peculiarity. Thus there are 
those which have very stiff straight petals, 
such as Thomas Woodbridge. These stand out 
rigid from the centre, and present to many an 
ideal form. The variety is certainly one of the 
best. Then there is the somewhat inourved 
form, seen in Mc. Burrell’s Fantasy, and some 
others of the same progeny. These have 
twisted petals with fine points, but rather 
inward, and almost pointed like the claws of a 
crab. A very charming section isthis. Finally 
there is the new break, not yet put into 
commerce, which is seen in Messrs. Haynes and 
Co.’s Progenitor, which has the true Cactus 
petal, but the points break out into a sort of 
stag’s-horn growth, and are very interesting and 
quaint. That variety, however, is not yet in 
commerce. It is full of great possibilities. 
Nothing is more noticeable at shows in the 
autumn where Dahlias are exhibited than how 
the public cluster round the Cactus flowers and 
admire them. It is so evident that quaintness 


‘appeala far more to the public taste in flowers 





The true Cactus Dahlia. 


satisfaction the introduction of varieties that 
produce flowers so informal, so quaint, and so 
regularly beautiful as are both Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums and Cactus Dahlias. But gener- 
ally the true features and merits of these latter 
is yet far from being understood. The National 
Dahlia Society, whilst still helping to popularise 
all Dahlias, yet do specially promote the 
cultivation of the Cactus forms, realising fully 
how singularly beautiful and popular they are. 
To this end not only are certificates of merit 
awarded to the best of each year’s seedlings, 
but alist of about sixty is annually published 
in the society’s schedule. Varieties not of 
the best are withdrawn each year, and others 
of newer and improved form take their places. 
Thus it is easy for anyone interested in learning 
which varieties are held to be true Cactus 
varieties to obtain this list and see for them- 
selves. The prominent feature of the flower 
of any good Cactus Dahlia is found in the form 
of the petal, which is curled or twisted, and 
has fine points, each petal standing out evenly 
and in perfect regularity. Those flowers which 
have petals at all, open or flat, are of inferior 
merit, and can hardly be classed as true Cactus. 





than does size and formality, let it be ever so 
perfect. Plants propagated by cuttings from 
stored roots are now being produced in vast 
numbers, and will be so up to May, when they 
will be sent out by the florists in strong, sturdy 
form, and ready for planting. They like deep, 
well trenched soil, moderately manured, plenty 
of room, some thinning, good stout stakes to 
support the plants, frequent syringing, ample 
root waterings, mulchings of long-manure, and 
other ordinary attention. So cared for there is 
no difficulty in securing flowers of the most 
perfect description, equal to those produced by 
the florist growers themselves. here is no 
better exhibition of these flowers and richer 
opportunity to see the finest and newest 
varieties than at the annual exhibition of 
the National Dahlia Society, held at the 
Crystal Palace during the first week in Sep- 
tember. A dozen good ones are Haynes, white ; 
Alfred Vasey, amber and pink; Britannia, 
salmon-pink ; Mary Service, heliotrope-pink ; 
Fantasy, coral-red; Starfish, orange-scarlet ; 
Harmony, reddish-bronze ; A. J. Deal, soarlet ; 
Thomas Woodbridge, crimson ; Night, maroon ; 
Bridesmaid, rose ; Island Queen, lilac. <A. D. 
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PLANTING A GARDEN. 
in REPLY To ** Wuitr Crove.” 


It is a pity you were not able to give the dimen- 
sions of your garden, as these would have 
enabled us to form a better idea of your require- 
ments, but from the size of the house in the 
rough plan you forward we take it to be about 
ten times the size of the dwelling. You may 
roll the lawn as soon as the Grass is an inch or 
so in height, and commence running over it with 
the lawn-mower when the Grass is long enough 
to give the machine a bite. Roll and mow fre- 
quently during the summer. As regards fra- 
grant flowers, you could grow Pinks, Carna- 
tions, double White Rockets, Lilies in variety, 
Lilies of the Valley, Bergamot (Monardia 
didyma), Dittany (Dictamnus Fraxinella), Irisee, 
of which many are sweetly scented ; Woodruff, 
with Wallflowers and Stocks, Heliotrope, the 
sweet-scented Tobacco-plant (Nicotiana affinis), 
and the annual Sweet Sultans, Mignonette, 
Sweet Peas, Martynia fragrans, and Almond 
Cross (Schizopetalon Walkeri), not forgetting 
the scented-leaved Pelargoniums. Of other 
hardy flowers for brightening the garden during 
many months of the year there are the sprirg- 
blooming Anemones A. apennina, A. blanda, 
A. Robinsoniana, the Pasque Flower (A. pulsa- 
tilla), A. fulgens, and the well-known Popne 
Anemone (A. coronaria), the Lyre-flower (Di- 
centra spectabilis), the Giant Leopard’s-bane 


(Doronicum plantagineum excelsum Harpur- / 


Crewe), Geum coccineum fi.-pl.,. the purple | 
Campanula glomerata, the host of Narcissi, and / 
the deep blue Forget-me-not (Myosotis dissiti- 
flora), all of which should be in bloom before’ 
May. Later on come the Day Lilies, yellow 
and orange-buff, the Mauve Erigeron (Stenac: 
tis) speciosus, the Irises in variety of the 
Spanish, English, and the German Flag sec) 
tions, of which there are a large number o 
charming kinds. About the same time th 
splendid Oriental Poppies bloom, and tb 
Lupines, white and blue, produce their flowe- 
spikes. In June we have the lovely hybri 
Alstremerias, the herbaceous and the Tre 
Peeonies, which should be afforded a very dép 
and rich root-run, the Tall Campanula graniis 
and its white variety, as well as the Peah- 
leaved Campanula (C. persicifolia), in its wite 
and double white forms, the Globe-flovrs 
(Trollius), of which the finest is Orange Gloe, 
the Scarlet Lychnis chalcedonica, wite 
Madonna Lilies, the orange L. croceum,the 
white Martagons, the blue Sea Hollies (Fyn- 
gium), and tall Delphiniums. In July thear- 
nations are at their best, and Chimney Jam- 
panulas (C. pyramidalis), the lofty Plume bppy 
(Bocconia cordata), and Hollyhocks are2ficc- 
tive. Gypsophila paniculate provides its Pwer- 
lace, Gaillardia and Coreopsis grandiflca are 
brilliant with colour, and the white Galea, the 
herbaceous Phloxes, and the most vivid-dou; ed 
of all the Lilies, the Scarlet Turk’s-sp (L. 
chalcedonicum), are in flower, while ler still 
come the Tiger Lilies, Japanese Avmones, 
erennial Sunflowers, and the Miiaelmas 
Daisien! Good effects can also be prouced by 
lanting groups of the bulbs of the tl white 
bane Hyacinth (Galtonia candicansjnd the 
scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. Tse bulbs 
may be planted in March, but you id better 
wait until next autumn for plantir the Lily 
bulbs. The hardy perennials may ®& planted 
in the spring just as they are comencing to 
make growth ; but they must be ‘ll looked 
after in the matter of watering, or tey will no. 
progress as vibe should in dry wesier. If, as 
you say, you know absolutely nhing about 
gardening, you will find it diffict at first to 
manage without a gardener. Ye best plan 
would be to buy, say, the lasthree bound 
volumes of GARDENING ILLUsTRA!D, and con- 
sult their indices for anythingyou want to 
know. You had better plant the/iolets in the 
border facing the north-west Carnations 
should have an open position, id should not 
be grown in the shade. Thdollowing are 
twelve hardy Roses that will das standards : 
Baroness Rothschild, Captain (risty, Charles 
Lefebvre, Etienne Levet, Floree Paul, Gloire 
de Dijon, Gloire Lyonnaise, Jionie Dickson, 
John Hopper, Jules MargottinMrs. J. Laing, 
and Ulrich Brunner. A strongrowing climb- 
ing Rose, such as Réve d’Or, opne of the Ayr- 
shire or Evergreen Roses, wou soon cover the 
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shed. If you do not care for a Rose in this 


position you might plant the Passion-flower, or 


the white one, Constance Elliot. You might 
grow climbing Roses on all the walls of the 
house except the north-east one. The following 
are good climbers: Réve d’Or, W. A. Richard- 


} son, Lamarque, Bouquet d’Or, Climbing Captain 


Christy, Reine Marie Henriette, Climbing 
Devoniensis, Mme. Berard, Climbing Perle des 
Jardins, Celine Forestier, Reine Olga de Wur- 


| temburg, and the Waltham Climbers. You could 


undoubtedly grow espalier-trained Apple-trees 
on your wooden palings. If you wish to plant a 
few fruit-trees at the bottom of the lawn to fruit 
while they are small, you should get bush Apple- 


trees on the broad-leaved Paradise-stock. Of 
| course you must not plant them in the Grass, 


but make a bed for them if you wish them to 
flourish and produce fine fruit. It would bea 


pity for you to use up your small patch of 


| tables. 
| Raspberries, and Strawberries in 


itchen garden by filling it with common vege- 
Why not grow Gooseberries, Currants, 
it, and 


perhaps a bed or two of Asparagus? You can 


only make sure of getting the slugs out of the 


roots of Ferns by hand picking thematnight when 
| they come out to feed. We think we have now 


mnswered all your questions ; but, before closing, 
vould suggest that you consider whether it 
yould not be an improvement to do away with 
the path that runs down from the house, divid- 
ing the lawn into two long slips, and to bring it 
rund the north-east side of the house, and then 
dwn the garden in front of the long bed facing 
suth-east, and so to the kitchen garden? If 
tls were done the lawn would be all in one 
pice instead of being cut in half as it now is, 
anl, if the path were made as we propose, you 
mht have wide beds of dwarf Tea Roses, 
caneted with Tufted Pansies, cut in the lawn 
cloe alongside the walk. You mark the long 
borers on each side of the garden ‘‘ narrow 
bea.” It isa mistake to make them narrow. 
Thy should be 5 feet wide at the very least, and 
wier if possible. 





Iaying out a garden (7. H.).—We 
consder the garden well laid out. If a fault 
maybe found it is that the long south border is 
scarely wide enough. Three feet is very 
narrw for a border which is backed by climbing 
Rose, aud we should advise its being made 
quite2 feet wider. This would merely entail 
your utting 2 feet off the width of the lawn 
and dminishing the width of the Rose and fruit- 
tree lots by the same amount. We should 
adviséclimbing Roses rather than fruit-trees 
agains the trellis, while on the north wall you 
might row Morello Cherries. Gloire de Dijon 
Roses ften do well, and produce beautifully- 
tinted |lossoms on a north-west wall. Do not 
plant Fivet-hedges in your garden. The Privet 
is an ev-smelling plant, and is far inferior for 
a hedgéo many charming things. The Austrian 
Briers, ingle yellow and single copper, with the 
double ’ersian Yellow and Harrisoni, would 
makeafie hedge between Cand D. Personally, 
we do pvt care for the colour of Crimson 
Ramblerand much prefer the single Carmine 
Pillar. or the hedge round the manure-heap 

ou migh plant Sweet Brier and the Japanese 

osa rugsa. These make a fragrant and orna- 
mental hdge. In border A, Lilies of the Valley, 
Christma: Roses, and herbaceous Ponies, if 
the lattenre given deep and rich soil, should 
do well;while in border B you should cer- 
tainly hav good-sized patches of hybrid Alstro- 
merias, wich are very lovely summer flowers, 
and increte in beauty year by year. Tufted 
Pansies cald be utilised for surfacing your 
Rose-bed. In planting the Rose-hedges, as well 
as in the cee of the climbing and dwarf Roses, 
you shouldie careful to give a rich and deep 
root-run, wich will ensure a vigorous start, 
which is hlf the battle. Doubtless you are 
acquainted ith the best climbing Roses; but 
it may not lb out of place to draw your atten- 
tion to the comparatively new semi-double 
Reine Olga c Wurtemburg, which is of brilliant 
colour and very vigorous grower, making 
shoots 10 feelong in one season. 


Winter berry a failure (LZ. P.).—We 
presume tha by Winter Cherry you mean 
Physalis Alkcengi or its larger form P. Fran- 
chetti. The are of very easy culture, and 
increase rapicy in ordinary garden soil—in fact, 
so much go tht in some gardens they are verit- 
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able weeds. They rarely fail to get fruit, but, 
if these are the plants you are alluding to, they 
may possibly be growing ina too shady position. 
These subjects are quite hardy, and may be 
allowed to remain in the open ground through 
the winter with impunity. If, on the other 
hand, the plant you write of is Solanum capsi- 
castrum, which is also sometimes designated 
‘* Winter Cherry,” this is a greenhouse subject, 
which should be hard-pruned in February or 
March, repotted as soon as the new shoots 
break, and grown in a temperature of about 
70 degs. until June, when the plants may be 
placed in acold-frame or planted out in a sunny 
position in rich soil in the open air, whence 
they should be lifted and potted in September, 
bringing them under glass with a temperature 
of about 60 degs. Weak liquid-manure should 
be given once or twice weekly as soon as the 
roots become established in the pots until 
February. If this method of culture be followed 
plants usually set their fruits freely. 


DWARF JAPANESE MAPLES. 


Tue dwarf Japanese Maples, an illustration of 
a particularly decorative form of which appears 
on this page, are eminently suitable for the 


embellishment of those parts of the garden| 


where subjects of more vigorous growth would 
be necessarily out of place. Often specimens 
that have been Nlantad ten years or so are to be 
met with not exceeding 5 feet in height, though 
the very embodiment of health. These Maples 
are perfectly hardy, but a position where they 
may secure shelter from cutting spring winds is 
desirable, since these often mar the delicate 
tracery of their leafage in exposed situations. 
In nooks in the higher positions of the rock- 
arden, where the finely-cut foliage, here of a 
ight green tint, there of a deep copper colour, 
is thrown into high relief, their effect is 
strikingly ornamental, while their graceful 
habit and distinct leafage render them espe- 
cially valuable for association with flowering 
plants in the conservatory. Acer polymorphum 
is also known as A. palmatum. These Acers 
are usually grafted on the typical broad, green- 
leaved Acer japonicum, 8. W. F. 





Culture of various plants (Miss C. M.). 
—The Primulas you name can be raised from 
seed sown during the month of March in pans 
of light sandy soil, just covered with a sprink- 
ling of sand, in a cold-frame, or you can procure 
rooted plants, though seedlings are to be 

referred. The Auricula is a Primula and ma 
Bs propagated in the manner just described, 
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The Alpine Auriculas do well in the rock-gar- 
den and quickly increase if planted in positions 
where they obtain a certain amount of shelter 
and have a good depth of light, rich soil to root 
in. Primula ciliata, more generally known as 
P. viscosa, succeeds well in arich, loamy soil in 
which plenty of coarse sand and granite chips 
have been mixed. 1t is anative of the Pyrenees. 
P. Clusiana, from the Tyrol, does well in the 
rock-garden in gritty loam, especially in narrow 
crevices and deep-running fissures, where its 
roots may remain in a moist and equable tem- 
perature even in the hottest weather. P. den- 
ticulata is a Himalayan species and very vari- 
able. It grows strongly in deep, moist loam, 
enriched with well-rotted hot-bed manure and 
prefers a rather sheltered site, as in open posi- 
tions its early flowers are often cut by the spring 
frosts. Itis a handsome plant, its flower-stems 
often exceeding a height of 2 feet. P. mar- 
ginata, from Switzerland, is well adapted to 
culture in the rock-garden, where it should be 
grown in gritty soil. P. nivalis, found in 
Afghanistan, Nepaul, and the Caucasus, also is 
partial to a compost with which granite-grit has 
been freely mixed. This species requires to be 
kept quite dry during the late summer and 
autumn. P. sikkimensis, whose habitat is 
indicated by its name, is a strong-growing 





The Cut-leaved Japanese Maple (Acer_polymorphum dissectum), 


species, throwing up vigorous flower-heads 2 feet 
in height, with pale yellow, perfumed blossoms. 
It should be grown in deep, porous, and moist 
soil, and does well in quite boggy spots, pro- 
viding the staple is not clayey. A sheltered 
and partially shaded position is most suitable 
for its successful culture. P. rosea, from the 
Himalayas, is a hardy and brightly-coloured 
species that succeeds best planted in peat close 
to the water. When growing freely it increases 
rapidly from self-sown seedlings. . villosa, an 
alpine species, requires a light compost of loam 
and peat, in which a quantity of coarse sand and 
granite chips has been incorporated. As in the 
case of P. Clusiana, fissures and crevices are the 
positions best suited to its requirements. Ane- 
mone japonica can be divided and planted in 
the spring, but A. apennina, A. blanda, A. 
fulgens, and A. coronaria St. Brigid, being spring 
flowerers, are best planted in the autumn. The 
two latter are easily raised from seed sown as 
soon as ripe. For cultural directions as to sow- 
ing, see our issue of Dec. 31, page 675. Daphnes, 
Saxifraga Rhei (also known as S. globosa and 
S. muscoides), and Ghent Azaleas are better 
planted in the autumn than in the spring, and 
the same applies with even greater force to 
Anemone, Hepatica, and Gentiana verna and 
acaulis. Hardy Cyclamens can be raised from 
seed sown in October and November in well- 
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culture of Omphalodes verna is very simple, 
grows easily in ordinary garden soil either 


the Maurandya. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A DISPLAY OF CHRYSANTHEMUMsS. 





In many small greenhouses throughout the land | the kind previously mentioned utilised. 


the Chrysanthemum in the autumn and early | 
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drained pans of light soil in a cold-frame, plant- 
ing the seedlings out in porous compost of loam 
and leaf-mould in sheltered nooks of the rock 
garden. Corms of these Cyclamens should be 
planted in September, not in the spring. The | raised. 


pagation; but now even with an unheated plants by these means deve 
greenhouse or cold-frame, provided frost can into 3-inch pots without del 
be excluded, in the course of some three to four should be washed clean, 
weeks a useful batch of sturdy plants could be| in position with 


best plants result from cuttings of medium| should be covere 
substance and about 24 inches to 3 inches in from which the s 


At this season I would prefer to use 3-inch or sand, sufficien 
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of bone-meal, and a liberal quantity of silver- 
t, in fact, to ensure proper drain- 








A greenhouse of Chrysanthemums, 


winter months makes a brilliant display. We 
have received from Mr. Bishop, of W knbositel a 
photograph of Chrysanthemums, the plants 
eing grown entirely by him, without other 
assistance than that obtained by reading the 
Chrysanthemum notes in GARDENING. We 
think the results creditable indeed to the 
grower, as Chrysanthemum culture, though 
not in itself difficult, is not easy when one tries 
to achieve such results as those depicted in the 
illustration. 
Se ee 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


THERE should be no further delay in propa- 
gating Chrysanthemums if flowers of large size 
suitable for exhibition as well as for bold de- 
coration are wanted. Of course the cuttings of 
some sorts may safely be inserted for another 
month or two, but, taken as a whole, far better 
results are more likely to follow earlier propa- 
gation. With lengthening and warmer days 
cuttings inserted at the present time should 
root quickly and with little trouble. Some 
growers deferred taking their cuttings during 
December and early January because of their 


| 4-inch pots, and inserting the cuttings around 
their edge. Immediately the cuttings are 
rooted this fact is denoted by new gcowths 
forming in the point of the cuttings, and then 
without delay, and before the roots get 
entangled, shake out the young plants without 
any serious damage to the reots ensuing. 
Shallow boxes may, with advantage, be used, 
in this way raising a large number of plants. 
Some growers worry themselves when they see 
| their cuttings flagging, and then set to work to 
place them in some temporary framework on 
| the greenhouse bench, almost airtight, in which 
case they are relieved to see the stem of the 
cutting upright. Provided the soil is all right, 
just sufficiently moist, and the temperature of 
the greenhouse or cold-frame somewhere about 
45 degs., you need have no cause for anxiety 
should the leaves of the cuttings flag. The 
cuttings will root quickly enough under the 
conditions just described, and from what to all 
appearances is a mere bundle of shrivelled 
leaves in the course of a comparatively 
short time will emerge a young plant, the 


From a photograph by Mr. §. Bishop, Grove-road, Wimborne, 


age of the soil. Label each plant at onc, and 
thus avoid mistakes. EG 





Chrysanthemums, summer-flwer- 
sn, Teta they need protecting ? (. K.). 
—Underordinary circumstances, neither ammer 
nor early-flowering Chrysanthemums nel pro- 
tection in the way you propose. Only iwxcep- 
tionally wet weather or during early frets is it 
desirable to give the plants protectionin the 
form of some light erection over thm. If 
you would rather make the erectionon the 
lines you suggest, build a light woode) frame- 





work over the plants and stretch oilec canvas 
across it; or you might prefer to faten the 
oiled canvas to a long roller, and draythis up 
and down, according to the weather. [he use 
of this material will answer the prpose of 
carrying off rain, and also afford yotection 
from early frosts. Should the weath« be dry 
and fine, and early frosts only be theause of 
anxiety, tiffany, which any horticultral sun- 
driesman can supply you with, is usefl to pro- 





leaves gradually obtaining life, and then at 





inability to provide proper conditions for pro- 


last a perfect little plant will be developed. 
When once the cuttings are rooted and young | 


tect the flowers from damage. This terial is 
made in various widths, and also irdifferent 


textures. Some patterns are mucl stronger 
than others, 


loped, pot them up 
ay. Pots and crocks 
and the latter placed 


proper regard for adequate 
Some growers prefer to insert stout drainage. Cover the hole in the bottom of 
It | sappy cuttings, but after repeated trials and| the pot with a fairly lar 
in| careful observation I am convinced that the 
an open or shaded position, and may be divided 
and planted at almost any period of the year, 


providing it is not allowed to get dry at the 


© piece of potsherd, . 
filling in smaller pieces with care. The crooks 
with a piece of fibrous loam, 
maller soil has been shaken or 
length. Such cuttings may be had in abun-| the siftings derived when the compost was passed 
roots, though for this subject autumn planting | dance at this season, the old plants seeming} through the half-inch sieve, E 
istoberecommended. Convolvulusmauritanicus|to take a new lease of life and 

may be increased by division or cuttings, and| cuttings in large numbers. 
grows well in well-drained soil. You may pot|here that the fresh green 
it up in the early spring and grow it on under | the cuttings just alluded to gen 
glass until the summer, when it may be placed | quickly, probably because of its hea 
in the opea. You might try C. Cneorum in the|ter. “Ag soon as the roo 
same way, while many of the trailing Cam- through the soil, the more 
panulas form charming basket-plants, as does | sionable substance of which 


ither of these 
producing | materials will effectually prevent the finer soil 
I may explain working down into the crocks, and thus avoid 
growth of| any risk of the drainage becoming clogged. Pot 
erally roots | firmly, and as the weather, by the time this 
Ithy charao- | work has to be done, will be more genial, the 
ts begin to work|cold-frame may safely be utilised, provided 
tender and impres- | ample protection with mats, etc., is given during 
the cutting stem is| frosty weather. 
composed permits of progress being made, and 
| valuable plants quickly established. The best up of good fibrous loam and r 
proof of this fact may be seen when visiting any | in equal parts, with a fr 
of the leading Chrysanthemum specialists | sand, and all thorough] 
during the early spring, as their stock of young} For repotting into smal 
plants has mostly been got during the latter | use three parts good loa 
part of January and February, an cuttings of | horse-manure, 


Compost for inserting cuttings should be made 
otten leaf-mould 
ee admixture of silver- 
mixed before using. 
sixties (3-inch pots), 
m, one part rotten 
one part leaf-mould, a sprinkling 
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ROSES. 
TEA ROSES ON PERGOLAS AND 
: PILLARS. 


) Tae suavely-tinted Tea Roses are ever charming 
) to the eye, whether growing in beds, surfaced 
,with delicately-tinted Tufted Pansies, gar- 
| or festooning pergola, pillar, and archway with 
fair flowérs. Given a deep and rich root-run to 
) start with—a consideration that should be 
accorded to every Rose at planting-time—they 
| soon make vigorous growth, which, if protected 
by the insertion of a few Gorse shoots during 
the winter, rarely suffers materially from the 
effects of frost, except in particularly cold 
localities. There are many lovely climbing Teas 





that lend themselves readily to this method of 


| culture, such as the old favourite Gloire de Dijon, 
) probably the most universally-grown Rose in 
} this country in the present day, the rampant 
)Réve @Or, with its lavish profusion of golden 
bloom, the apricot-tinted W. A. Richardson, 


'which, however, during some seasons fails to 


retain its distinctive colouring, Mme. Berard, 
with its creamy-fawn flowers, Bouquet d’Or, 
Celine Forestier, Climbing Perle des Jardins, 


|Mme. Eugene Verdier, Belle Lyonnaise, and 
_Kaiserin Frederick, with their varied shades of 


yellow, with Safrano and Lamarque, though 
these latter prove of rather tender constitution 
in some localities. 
} Then of deeper colours 
there are the red Gloire 
de Dijon, Reine Marie 
Henriette, the match- 
| lessly - tinted L’Ideal, 
and the brilliant red 
|} Reine Olga de Wur- 
temburg, an extraordi- 
narily vigorous grower. 
But there are many 
Teas not classed as 
iclimbers that make as 
effective subjects as 
jsome of those here 
named. Safrano, al- 
ready mentioned, is 
not to be found in the 
list of climbing Teas, 
but in the  south- 
west bears flowers at 
a height of 15 feet or 
more from the ground, 
while Mme. Lambard, 
i\Catherine Mermet, and 
many others’ cover 
even greater spaces if 
left alone for a few 
years. Climbing Ni- 
phetos, though satis- 
factory on a wall, is 
inot, perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently robust for the 
open arch, and although Maréchal Niel is 
grown well as a wall plant in many of the 
southern counties its presence on a pergola 
lis rarely satisfactory —a fact that is all 
the more to be deplored when one recalls the 
opulent beauty of arches hung with its great 
golden blossoms on Algerian shores. The 
China Roses again are natural climbers, and, 
in some old gardens, may be seen rambling over 
irbour and arch with all the vigour of the Ayr- 
shire Roses and sustaining an intermittent dis- 
play of blossom until winter is well-nigh upon 
them. Amongst the newer varieties of these 
Roses are some of exceptionally lovely colouring, 
while the semi-double character of their blooms 
mparts an air of lightness and grace that 
j;enders them especially fitted for wreathing arch 
ind pillar. 8. W. F, 




























Improving soil for Roses (C. H. R.). 
—We are not surprised that you have failed to 
srow Roses in such poor soil as sample sent. 
3eing devoid of all humus or fibrous material, 
md only 15 inches deep, Roses would be almost 
yurnt up in the summer, and would suffer very 
madly trom red-spider. We should recommend 
rou to improve it by degrees. A bed 6 feet in 
liameter will hold about thirty plants. Sup- 
osing you removed all the soil from such a bed 
2 a depth of about 18 inches, fork up the 
pottom of sandy clay and replace soil removed 

vith some ae fibrous-loam from a meadow, 





landing walls with a wealth of odorous blossom, | 








placing the grassy portions downwards and at down within a foot or so of the latter. 


the bottom, and adding one part of well-rotted 
cow-manure. Do this at once, and when settled 
down a little plant some bushes. This work 
can be carried out as late as April, but the 
sooner the better. If not practicable to obtain 
all new soil as stated, you might mix one-third 
of this old soil with some new, but it must be 
well incorporated, and we should recommend 
you to discard it, if possible. 


Cutting down recently-planted 
bush Roses (Manchester).—Such plants 
must certainly be pruned, unless they are of 
the single or semi-double kinds. We should, 
however, advise you to wait until about the 
third week in March. It is always best to 
rather severely prune newly-planted bush Roses, 
but to cut back all varieties alike to within 
5 inches of the ground would not be quite wise. 
The very vigorous kinds we should certainly 
leave 7 inches long, and moderate and robust 
prowihs cut back to 5 inches or even a little 
ess. 


Pruning Gloire de Dijon (B. N.).— 
Considering your elimbing plant has several 
growths 4 feet 6 inches long, you may safely 
prune back the very strong centre shoot to the 
point where it sends forth the two branches, 
which you say is about 7 feet from the ground. 
As you desire the tree not to exceed this 


height, you should spread out the side growths | 


Climbing Tea and China Roses. 


as nearly horizontal as practicable this year, 
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| position is of little moment. 


When 
they have given their crop of blossom, which would 
be at the end of June or early in July, cut these 
growths clean away, and encourage the young 
shoots from the base to grow freely by affording 
frequent doses of liquid-manure in order to pro- 
duce material to peg down the following spring. 
The two last-named are very good autumn- 
flowering kinds. 

Roses Perle des Blanches and Ruga 


|(Chas. Masters).—The first-named is an old 


variety, very much resembling Coquette des 
Blanches. It belongs to the tribe known as 
Noisette Perpetual. It is best grown as a 
pillar Rose. Ruga is another very old variety, 
and was correctly described as Ayrshire. You 
will find this tribe mentioned in any good Kose 
catalogue. They are extremely useful to plant 
upon rustic arbours, or anywhere where a fast- 
growing climber is desired. They will do well 
running on banks over rockwork, or clambering 
up poles or trees. The colour of Ruga is delicate 
blush-pink. 


Omphalodes Luciliz.—It is rarely that 
we see strong tufts of this alpine plant growing 
or flowering as freely as one could wish. It is 
seldom safe to plant it unless in some well- 
prepared mixture of soil, and so long as this is 
light, well-drained, and of good depth, its com- 
It is, however, a 








| mean ruin. 


plant that even the most experienced cultivator 
of alpines must watch. 
I have but once secn 
the plant quite happy, 
growing and floweiing 
treely in a semi-natu- 
ralised sort of way, and 
this on a small, unpre- 
tentious bit of rock- 
work in the late Mr. 
James Atkins’ garden 
at Painswick. Here 
the sky-blue flowers 
were jutting outevery- 
where on this little 
slope of made soil, to 
which slate chippings 
had been freely added. 
The common gravel 
of the district, a mag- 
nesian limestone, was 
also strongly in eyi- 
dence, and not only on 
the rockery slope, but 
large tufts in pots 
were crowded with 
crowns. Such tufts as 
these may with great 
Siac ee ee care be divided in early 
AX ROME Re | spring just when 
growth has fairly be- 

gun 5 to attempt the 

ivision of the plant 

when dormant would 

In an equal mixture of fibrous peat 








and supposing they are hard, or, in other! and strong loam, with sharp sand and pounded 
_brick rubbish, some success has been secured 


words, well ripened, they may be retained their 
full length, and will doubtless give some good 
blossoms extending nearly to the base. As 
these growths become worn out you can 
gradually remove them, taking care not to do 
so too violently, but say one or two each year. 
This is best done in summer immediately after 
the first crop of flowers. By cutting them clean 
out you would stimulate the production of new 
shoots at the base, and thus the plant is kept 
in a healthy, vigorous condition. 

Six darkest red Roses for outdoors 
(W. A. M.).—You will find the following var- 
ieties six of the best dark Roses to grow 
in bush form: Prince C. de Rohan, Baron de 
Bonstettin, Abel Carriére, Gloire de Bruxelles, 
Xavier Olibo, Charles Lefebvre. The last- 
named, though not quite so dark as the other 
five, is too good to omit, even ina selection of 
six. Their mode of culture does not differ very 
materially from other Roses. We should 


recommend you to procure plants upon the! 


Brier-stock, and when pruning do not cut them 
back very hard, as they are rather shy bloomers. 
The first-named, being a very vigorous grower, 
should be pegged down. That is to say, the 
long annual growths instead of being cut back 
are tied down early in March in a horizontal 
position, fastening them to zinc or wooden pegs 
secured in the soil, and the growths brought 


both with divisions and seedlings. The latter 
are very slow, and must be watched continually 
on account of slugs. Cuttings, when such can 
be had, will root in pure sand, kept very moist 
and nearly dark, but if allowed to droop will 
rarely if ever recover. 


Dianthus Knappi.—If for no other 
reason, this distinct Pink is worth a position in 
the rock garden for its exceptional colour, a 
deep sulphury-yellow shade. The species is 
not, so far as present experience goes, to be 
reckoned amongst robust growers, but doubtless 





| 





if seen in a colony would have a very pretty 
effect. The individual flowers are about # inch 
in diameter, and appear in small clusters on 
stems nearly or quite a foot high. Such pests 
as mice, voles, slugs, and the like are exceed- 
ingly fond of the shoots and even the stems and 
leaves, the two first being responsible at times 
for well-nigh clearing it away completely. 
Possibly a syringing of strong Quassia-water 
about the plant would render it distasteful for 
the time, and as the plants so treated retain 
the acrid taste for some weeks, it is at any rate 
worth a trial, not merely with the above, but 
with other choice things that are too frequently 
attacked and lost before one is aware of any- 
thing wrong. 


a 
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THE ABUTILONS. 


Tur Abutilon family is a fairly extensive one, 
and some of the original species are very beauti- 
ful, while in addition to them we have a great 
number of varieties of garden origin whose 
blossoms show a wide range of colour, as white, 
yellow, pink, purple, and different shades of 
red as well as striped flowers occur amongst them. 
These numerous varieties originated from the 
intercrossing of the pure white A. Boule de 
Neige with the bronzy-red A. Darwini, and 
Mr. George, of Putney, who was one of the 
first in this country to take the Abutilons in 
hand, commenced in 1876. The result proved 
very gratifying, and in the course of a few 
years Mr. George raised a great number of 
varieties, which were duly put into commerce. 
The early history of A. Boule de Neige (which, 
apart from its individual merit as still the best 
of the white-flowered Abutilons, has proved of 
such value to the hybridist) is almost unknown, 
the only thing definite being that it made its 


whites, there is nothing better than Boule de 
Neige, if, indeed, it is equalled by any other. 
|The reds are numerous, and Scarlet Gem, Fire- 
fly, and Sanglant are all good. Different shades 
of rose._and purple are represented by Anna 
Crozy, The Premier, and King of Roses, while 
Kmperor is a kind of purplish-crimson. To 
|those fond of striped flowers striatum splen- 
didum can be recommended, while variety is 
afforded by the double blossoms of the mottled- 


| leaved A. Thompsoni fl.-pleno. 


Quite a group of varieties claims recognition 
from the foliage distinction alone, among them 
being Souvenir de Bonn, a form of A. striatum, 
in which the handsome lobed leaves are broadly, 
but irregularly, edged with white. A second 
and newer variety—Sawitzi—is less vigorous in 
growth, while the white portion extends over 
much more of the leaf than in the preceding. 
Thompsoni, with its leaves mottled with cream, 
is a well-known kind, while much the same 
may be said of nevium marmoratum. A variety 





way into this country from the Continent about 
twenty-five years ago. The other parent—A. | 
Darwini—is a native of Brazil, from whence it | 
was introduced in 1871. It 
is singular that the union of 
these two varieties should 


that needs more heat than many of the others, 
and was at one time seen among stove fine- 
foliaged plants when they were popular, is A, 





result in such a mixed pro- 
geny, with the colours of 
one or other of the parents 
in turn completely elimin- 
ated. The same results, how- 
ever strange, have occurred 
in other classes of plants, 
notably in the case of the 
now popular Javanese Rho- 
dodendrons, the first hybrid 
of which, the pink-flowered 
Princess Royal, was obtained 
from the white R. jasmini- 
florum and the orange R. 
javanicum, while of recent 
years Mr. Heale could give 
many more instances such 
as this. 


Apart from their large, 
well-formed, variously col- 
oured blossoms, most of 
these newer Abutilons flower 
with remarkable freedom, 
and often throughout the 
greater part of the year. 
Few classes of plants lend 
themselves to so many 
methods of treatment as 
these Abutilons, for they 
may be grown as bushes in 
pots, in which, however, 
they are not always seen to 
the best advantage; hence 
they are by some trained as 
standards, as under such 
conditions the pendulous 














blossoms are more freely 
displayed. For clothing the 
pillars or furnishing the 
walls of a greenhouse many 
of the varieties are very suitable, but the finest | 
position of all for them is covering the roof of 
a structure, for which purpose the drooping | 
character of the flowers well suitsthem. There | 
is a large plant of the variety Golden Fleece 
in the greenhouse in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
which each recurring season shows its adapta- 
bility for such a position, and its great wealth | 
of golden blossoms is the admiration of every- 
one. With a temperature a little above that of | 
an ordinary greenhouse Abutilons will flower | 
throughout the winter, and the white variety 
Boule de Neige is especially valuable for cutting. | 
Planted out during the summer months, Abuti- | 
lons grow and flower profusely, and in the more | 
favoured districts are valuable as outdoor | 
plants, for even if they are not quite hardy, a | 
sheltered spot may often be found for them. 
Those with ornamental foliage, too, are well 
known, and frequently used as bedding plants 
during the summer. 


The list of varieties to be met with in diffe- 
rent catalogues is a long one, and as, in some 
cases at least, they greatly resemble each other, 
a careful selection is necessary. Golden Fleece 
must have a place among the yellows, while 
chrysostephanum is another distinct yellow- 


The White Abutilon (A. vitifolium album). 


Sellowianum variegatum, whose large, almost 
horizontally disposed leaves are marked with 
tints of green and pale yellow in varying 
proportions. ‘To these variegated-leaved varie- 
ties of Abutilon must be added A. Darwini 
tessellatum, whose markings of different shades 
of green and cream are well expressed by the 
varietal name of tessellatum. The variegated 
variety of A. vexillarium, though pretty when 
young, is apt to revert to the normal green- 
leaved form if planted out and growing freely, 


There are several species of Abutilon, and 
besides those above mentioned the best are 

A. VEXILLARIUM, a slender, yet free-grow- 
ing climber, or rather a plant of rambling habit, 
that may be employed to furnish the roof or 
pillars of a greenhouse, while it is far hardier 
than is generally imagined, for on a low wall in 
front of one of the stoves in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, it has passed through several winters. 
There is a great difference in colour between 
the two portions of the flower, the calyx being 
bright crimson, and the petals, which partially 
protrude therefrom, are yellow. This species, 
which was introduced about thirty years ago, is 
also known by the name of A. megapotamicum. 
There is a variety of it whose leaves are mottled 





flowered form. The variety Golden Fleece I 


with creamy-yellow, and very pretty it is in a 
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have at, times met with as Golden Queen. Of] small state under glass, but when planted out 


and growing vigorously the variegation fre- 
quently disappears to a great extent. A. vexil- 
larium is a most continuous bloomer, but despite 
this fact and the bright colouring of its blossoms 
it does not appear to have been of much service 
to the hybridist. A few years since I raised a 
number of seedlings between it and several 
garden forms, but on flowering it was found 
that the infusion of vexillarium blood had by 
no means improved the hybrids, and that 
species in its typical state was superior to any 
of the seedlings. Such being the case, the 
whole of them were discarded. The next 
species to mention is the Brazilian 


A. STRIATUM, a rapid growing plant, well 
suited for a conservatory pillar or some such a 
spot. By continuous pinching it may be in- 
duced to flower in bush form, but it is more 
effective when allowed to grow freely. The 
lobed leaves of this species are of a bright green 
colour, while the drooping blossoms are of an 
orange-yellow thickly reticulated with red. A 
thriving specimen of this Abutilon will flower 
more or less continuously throughout the greater 
part of the year. 


A. VENOSUM {is a good deal in the way of 
this last, but is altogether more vigorous, being 
in fact the grandest of all the Abutilons. The 
deep green, large, palmate leaves are very orna- 
mental, while the blooms are each as much as 
3 inches in diameter, and as the flower-stalks 
are often nearly 1 foot in length they are very 
conspicuous, especially where trained to a roof 
or pillar. The colour of the flowers is bright 
orange, veined with red. 


A. INSIGNE is widely removed from any of 
the others, and is also of slower growth. The 
leaves of this are large, heart-shaped, and of a 
bright shining green, while the flowers, which 
are borne in axillary pendulous racemes, have 
more spreading petals than any of the preceding, 
thus forming a shallower bloom. The colour ot 
the flower is purplish-crimson, with darker 
veining. This plant, which is also occasionally 
met with under the name of A. igneum, has 
been known in this country for forty years, but 
it is very uncommon, though a most desirable 
member of the genus. It does well with rather 
more heat than is necessary for the other 
Abutilons. 


A. DarwinI, which is quite a shrub, with 
orange-red flowers, is interesting as having, in 
conjunction with the white-flowered Boule de 
Neige, laid the foundation of the numerous 
garden varieties, among which, however, are 
some in the way of, but superior to, the typical 
A. Darwini. 


ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM, the last of the true 
species to mention here, is a native of Chili, and 
hardy in the more favoured districts of England 
and Ireland. This is quite a bush, whose 
porcelain-blue flowers are borne during the 
month of May. There is also a variety with 
white blossoms. 





FRUIT, 


PEACH CULTURE IN THE OPEN AIR, 


Ir Peaches in the open air received the same 
care and attention as those under glass they 
would prove as great a success. This coincides 
with my own experience, which extends over 
many years. Ofall the fine crops of Peaches 
I have seen, the finest have been in the open 
air, both as regards size and colour of fruit and 
also flavour. [am sure they were produced at 
one half the cost of the indoor fruit. The fact 
is, if gardeners, and especially employers, once 
secured a good sample of open-air Peaches, the 
glass-house fruit would lose favour, and addi- 
tional efforts would be made to producsa further 
and annual open-air supplies, a matter which 
would be muzh less difficult to accomplish than 
is generally believed. I fully believe success 
can be achieved in all parts of the country, irre- 
spective of soil or climate, if proper attention is 
given to their requirements in due season. In 
my opinion Peaches are as easily and surely 
grown in the open air as Plums and Pears. In 
practice I have found the Peaches more certain 
than either, as for ten years at a stretch I was 
never without a full crop of Peaches, but both 
Plums and Pears failed four or five times in 
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} A SELECTION OF VARIETIES. 

‘By making a selection of varieties to fruit in 
jecession, ripe Peaches may be gathered from 
'e middle of July till the end of October. I 
not approve of merely growing late Peaches 
ithe open air; they are as great a success In 
‘ly and August as in September or October. 
ia in each of these months they possess ad- 
ntages over the indoor fruit in being of a 


I will give you details of my 











Abutilon Boule de Neige. 


(See page 758.) 


tter colour, more juicy, and, above all, better 
voured. An indoor Peach may be ripened to 
e point of decay, but at no stage of the pro- 
88 can it equal an open-air fruit when it is 
st on the point of falling from the tree from 
iturity, and I am not surprised that those 
ho have them sent to table in this condition 
ould prefer the open-air fruit. The Early 
lexander is the first to ripen. It is an 
merican variety of medium size, bright in 
lour, of good flavour, and free bearing. Fol- 
wing this comes Hale’s Early, a little larger, 
lite as prolific, and a fine open-air Peach. 
jen comes Early Silver, a Peach not often 
and in catalogues, but a mdst prolific bearer, 
ait above medium size, of a somewhat pale 
jlour, and highly flavoured. This is a fine 
agust Peach, succeeded by Royal George, a 
jall-known good sort; Bellegarde, also well 
own and a most sure bearer; Barrington, 
oblesse, Walburton Admirable, and Sea 
agle. The last is a fine show fruit, but a 
‘litle too deficient in flavour to be grown ex- 
nsively. Any one, or all, of these varieties 
ay be grown to perfection in the open air. 
"here there is only space for one of each, I 
duld not duplicate them. 1 would plant them 
| to secure the succession I have suggested. 
a greater quantity of fruit was desired in one 
onth more than another, I would introduce 
ore of the variety that would come in at that 
irticular time. Yor an ordinary family supply 




























































































le longer the succession is the better. There 
one very early variety I have not included. 
is Waterloo. It does not fruit well in the 
Xen, and when it does, the fruit is too small 
possess the full properties of a good Peach. 
he varieties I have named are not all I have 
ied in the open. That includes nearly every 
10wn kind, but what I have recommended are 
rts that have proved themselves year after 
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DRAINAGE, SOIL, AND PLANTING, 


Efficient drainage is an absolute necessity to 
successful culture. Do not make the mistake 
at the beginning of trusting to natural drainage. 
A mistake of this kind may have to be repaired 
at a time when it will upset the trees and retard 
a full return for several years. In preparing a 
site for each tree, dig the whole of the soil out 
for a radius of 6 feet from the wall and to a 
depth of 4 feet at least. In the bottom of each 
hole put some large stones. These should be 
arranged with the hands. Fill them up to a 
depth of 2 feet, and over their surface place 
some smaller stones. Some new turves 
should then be placed with the Grass side down- 
wards over the drainage ; then proceed to put 
in the soil in which the trees are to grow toa 
depth of 1 foot. Itis very rarely that any garden 
soil is sufficiently good to grow Peaches. Ifa 
Peach border was made under glass, the whole 
of it would be formed of the new soil. This 
would be thought to be necessary, and why 
should the open-air trees not have the same 
provision made for them? Ordinary turf, 
especially that from limestone land, is the soil 
they delight in. This may be either new 
or partially decayed. I do not object to the 
former. It should be chopped up into pieces 
about 4 inches square. In breaking it up there 
will be a good deal of small soil amongst it. This 
is acceptable, and when all has been chopped, 
two wheelbarrowloads of old lime-rubbish 
should be added to each cartload of soil and 
two bushels of crushed bones, mixing all 
together twice over. Do not give any manure, 
as the mixture is a lasting one, and will retain 
the trees in the highest condition for a quarter 
of a century at least. The addition of cow or 
horse-manure might induce a more rank growth 
at first, but it would produce disease 
subsequently. This mixture to a depth 
of 1 foot or 15 inches should be put over 
the turves that have been placed over the 
drainage. This should be done when the soil 
is so dry that it will not cling to the feet, and 
as it is put in tread it down firmly. When 
sufficient has been put in to reach the height 
named, the tree should be planted. The roots 
of the trees should be fibrous and formed close 
to the bottom of the stem. They will not’ ex- 
tend very far, but they should be spread out 
over the surface of the new soil thinly with the 
hands. Work some more of the soil through 
amongst the roots, and place a quantity care- 
fully over the top of them. Tread this firmly 
down, and then fill up all over with more new 
soil. When completed, the roots will not be 
more than 1 foot under the surface, but this is 
ample, as deep planting is a great mistake, 
which all should avoid. I have known Peach- 
trees become unhealthy by having too much 
soil over the roots. The removal of some of it 
improved them, but it is much the best way to 
cover them thinly at first. If this is done the 
sun has an influence over the roots, which never 
fails to show itself on the top growth, but if too 
deeply buried, or if planted in a very deep, 
undrained, and cold border, canker and an un- 
serviceable growth soon destroy the trees. 
Every particle of new soil put near them should 
be made as firm as possible. This directly pro- 
motes a close, fibrous root-action and a healthy, 
fertile class of wood. 


ASPECT AND CLASS OF TREES. 


Probably remarks on these ought to have 
preceded what I have just said, but they must 
not be omitted. The position best fitted for 
Peach-trees is against a wall. They will not 
succeed as bushes or standards, but give them a 
wall, no matter whether it be stone or brick, 
belonging to a dwelling, outbuilding, or garden, 
a site is afforded to grow Peaches. I hope no 
one will run away with the idea that Peaches 
can only be grown against a great garden wall, 
as this is altogether a wrong impression, as 
they will succeed on any wall provided it has 
the proper aspect. This must be either south, 
south-east, or east. Peaches will grow and fruit 
as well on an east wall asasouth one. The 
earliest varieties should be planted on the south 
asvect and the later ones facing the east. This 
will suit all admirably. As to the class of tree, 
I only approve of the dwarf-trained. The 
standards or half-standards, or any of them 


sar to be perfectly adapted for open-air culture. | with long stems, are always apt to canker in the 
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stem ; some of the stems refuse to swell in pro- 
portion to the top development. ‘This is 
inharmonious and ends in a cankered tree. 
Healthy, well-trained dwarfs are the only class 
of tree I would plant or advise others to plant. 
The tall riders might be put in to utilise the 
upper part of the wall until the dwarfs grew up, 
when the tall ones would be removed, but this 
upsets the border. Very little fruit is secured 
from the tall ones, and if well attended to the 
dwarfs soon fill the wall. If the dwarf trees, 
which are undoubtedly the best to plant in all 
cases, are put in ata distance of 15 feet from 
each other, plenty of space will be afforded to 
train them into fine trees, or a new border might 
be made all along the wall and the trees planted 
at half that distance apart at first, and as they 
developed and filled up and met, every other 
one could he taken out and planted elsewhere. 


Indigofera Gerardiana.—There are few 
more charming shrubs flowering out-of-doors 
during the month of August than this Hima- 
layan Indigofera. Planted against a wall its 
growths usually survive the winter, but in the 
open it is killed to the ground almost invariably. 
It sends up a thicket of shoots each 2 feet to 
3 feet high, which are luxuriantly furnished 
with dark green leaves, and which in them- 
selves make the plant distinctly handsome. It 
is from the axils of the leaves that the spikes of 
bright rosy flowers continue to appear from 
July up to the end of September. Each spike 
is 3 inches to 4 inches long, with the flowers 
thickly clustered on the upper part. The one 
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Abutilon igneum. (See page 758.) 


drawback to this shrub is its lateness in starting 
into growth. Itis not till June that the old 
stools become really furnished with young 
shoots. For this reason it is unsuitable for 
planting in large groups by itself. It makes a 
pretty undergrowth for taller things provided 
it is not unduly shaded. 


Spartium junceum.—This, the Spanish 
Broom, should be planted for its effect during 
July and early August. The flowers are borne 
on erect spikes, each 6 inches or 8 inches high, 
and each one is 1 inch across, the standard 
petal being especially noticeable for its breadth 
and size. The flower is, indeed, individually 
the largest among the hardy Leguminose, 
The plant is not uncommon in gardens, but as a 
rule one sees only one or two scattered speci- 
mens of it. To get the brightest effect it should 
be planted in groups of not less than a dozen 
plants, not necessarily close together, but near 
enough to catch the eye at once. The finest 
effect I have seen produced in this country by 
the Spanish Broom is at Taplow station on the 
Great Western Railway. Whoever planted the 
shrubberies about the station appears to have 
had a big stock of this shrub on hand. At all 
events it is scattered freely all round the 
place, and in the summer makes Taplow 
one of the brightest railway stations ‘in 
the kingdom. It grows usually some 8 feet to 
10 feet high, occasionally more. It has scarcely 
any foliage, only a few scattered narrow leaves 
on the soft pithy stems. In a small state it 
should frequently be stopped so as to induce a 
bushy habit. It does not need a rich soil, but 
keeps at a more convenient size and flowers 
better in a comparatively poor one, 
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SELECT NEW JAPANESE CHRYS- 
ANTHEMUMS. 


Now that the raising of seedling Chrysanthe- 
mums has become so easy, interesting, and 
attractive, there is now no lack of new varieties 
to choose from annually. To maintain an up- 
to-date selection it yearly becomes more difii- 
cult to revise the existing list and add new 
sorts so that exhibitors may lose no advantage 
on the exhibition table by the omission of 
certain varieties that are acknowledged to be 
an improvement upon existing kinds. The 
difficulty of making a yearly selection is great 
where cultivators reside in remote districts, 
where they have not the opportunity of seeing 
the novelties as staged at the leading shows 
A few lines on the best of those that have come 
under my notice while visiting the shows in 
various parts of the country may be useful to 
readers of GARDENING. 

R. Hooper PeARSON may not inaptly be 
termed a yellow Mutual Friend, so much does 
it resemble that popular variety in the forma- 
tion of its florets and general appearance. The 
colour is a rich orange-yellow. An English- 
raised seedling from Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nurseries. The habit of growth is desirable, 
being of medium height. As a market variety, 
too, it promises well, being exceedingly 
free when treated for that purpose. 

CHATSWORTH was sent out in the spring of 
1897, and is of Australian origin, and a decided 
acquisition too. The colour varies much, early 
blooms are nearly white, while later ones are 
heavily flushed. Taking an intermediate 
course, the colour of the flat, somewhat narrow 
florets is white, flushed and striped purple. 
While expanding the florets curl slightly at the 
Bp, A full, solid bloom, which no exhibitor 
who aspires to the front rank can do without. 

Lorp Lupnow produces large, well-built 
blooms of much promise. The colour is quite 
distinct, having an amber base, each floret edged 





























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


of flower; the colour rose-magenta, tipped 
silver, full and good. 


rich dark red on the surface, with golden 
reverse ; the latter is freely displayed as the 
florets curl at the tip. This promises well if 
large enough to meet the present day require- 
ments. 


November flowering. 
ordinary crown-buds are furnished with broad 
lance-shaped florets. 
the florets are narrow and almost colourless. 
In reality the colour from later buds is pale 
yellow and very pleasing. 


favourably, 
shown. It is one of the best of the Japanese- 
incurved section when “taken” from the right 


bud. 


yellow, according to the stage and development. 


but in 
G. J. Warren. 


section ; in colour it is margined with crimson 
on a bronzy-yellow base. 


1898 introductions. 
resembles Mrs. Falconer Jameson. 
shaped florets are coppery-red and gold. 


incurving Japanese section. 
brick-red or terra-cotta, much of this being seen 
at times. 


ling raised by Mr. Weeks. 
medium width, of a soft creamy-white colour ; 
a promising full-sized late-flowering variety. 


incurving florets, cinnamon or buff. 
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ANNIE Prevost is of the Etoile de Lyon style 




















L. Humpnrey, an English-raised seedlin 
Red or terra-cotta ; full and promising. 3 

Dr. Horr with its erect florets of warm brie) 
red and gold reverse, is worthy of attention. 

Harr Marp.—While developing, the centr 
florets incurve at the tips, which exposes tl 
silver reverse. The surface colour is lila 
rose. | 
Frep Joy is one of Seward’s English-raise} 
seedlings. Florets broad, colour warm terr 
cotta with gold reverse, 

Mrs. SEWARD much resembles M. Chenon ¢ 
Leche in formation of bloom and floret. T 
colour is rich red or crimson with golden-ches 
nut reverse. 

JAMES Daru, another of Seward’s seedling 
magenta-claret, if there is such a colour. Flore 
flat. 

Hrien Sewarp, red, suffused purple. 

M. Farzer (Calvat) grows fully 8 inches j 
diameter, which for an incurving Japanese 
full size. The florets are not too close in the 
formation ; the colour is rich yellow. 

NrvA Dasss has broad, lance-shaped floret 
deep yellow in colour, 

W. Towers is the palest of yellow in colow 
full and deep. 

Master J. Epps has long, drooping recurvin 
florets of deep yellow. 

C. F. Payne, broad yellow florets, one stripe) 


Lorp Cromer is a flower of intense colour, 


SouigeL p’Ocropre is a gem for early 


Blooms developed from 
When too early formed 


PRESIDENT Nonin_ was noted last year 


and has this year been capitally 


The colour is rich amber or apricot- 


TATIANA is one of M. Calvat’s latest novelties, 
my opinion too closely resembles 


JosEPH Brooks belongs to the semi-incurving 
GENERAL PaQuig is another of M. Calvat’s 


In general style it much 
The lance- 


with red, a promising variety. 

Hon. W. F. D. Smrru is a richly colouret 
barrow, drooping petalled variety of mue 
promise, if large enough to meet present da 
requirements. 

ARCHIE Ray is a canary-yellow 
Mile. M. A. de Galbert. 
pleasing. 

Mr. JAmus Inatis is the nearest approach t 
Kdwin Molyneux in both form of petal an 
colour that I have yetseen. It is a promisin; 
variety, 

Kate BromneaD, golden-chestnut colou 
inside the incurving florets. Pure gold reverse 


Doxkr oF WELLINGTON is another of the 
The surfaee is 


sport fro1 


The reverse is salmon-buff. The colour is mos 


Mmez. P. Capsury is another English seed- 
The florets are of 


{seruttE is of Contivental origin, with loosely 


W. Cursuam has narrow florets, which curl 
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and flushed crimson. 


Miss Neue Pockerr owes its origin to that 


noted raiser Mr. John Pockett, of Australia 
The florets are narrow, curling at the tip. 
Colour creamy-white. 
middle or front row bloom. 


T. CARRINGTON is another Australian-raised 
It 


variety belonging to the incurved section. 
is a boldly-built bloom, with massive florets, 


the reverse of a rich carmine-rose, the inside 
This I regard as an improvement upon 


purple. 
Australie. 
SurpasseE AMIRAL is one of Calvat’s 1897 set, 


and is a heavy, massive bloom, with the florets 


rough-edged. 


JANE Motynevx is another English-raised 
The fiat florets have 
The 


seedling of much promise, 
a particularly graceful, wavy appearance. 
colour is white, with a faint tinge of cream 
in it. 

H. J. Jonzs is one of the brightest varieties 
yet raised. The florets are long, flat, and fill 
up well in the centre. This isa promising ad- 
dition to the Japanese section. 
the flower bright yellow, the base paler ; some- 
times the florets there are tinged with red. 
This will make a full-sized back row bloom. 

MADELINE Davis is an English-raised variety, 
not a wide but a grandly-built bloom, with 
irregularly-twisted florets. The colour is pleas- 
ing, white, lightly tinged pink. 

Mur. G. Bruant was favourably noted last 
year but little seen. This is a full massive bloom, 
with wide, flat florets that curl a little at the 
tip while expanding. The colour—bright rose, 
shaded white—varies in intensity, according to 
the time of ‘‘taking” the blooms. All growers 
should add this to their list no matter how 
small, 

REGINALD Goprrey is an English-raised 
seedling, and promises to become a standard 
variety. Although the blooms are massive there 
is refinement in the florets. The colour on the 
upper surface is rich soft rosy-crimson, the 
reverse old gold. 

Mrs. BARKLEY was raised by Mr. Weeks, 
and is, of course, English. The florets 
are broad, curl a little at the point, pale rose on 
surface, reverse silver. 

Lapy CrawsHaw reminds one of Mme. 
Carnot in the style of its flower formation, but 
with shorter florets. The white florets are 
flushed with pink. 


slightly at the tip ; the colour is pleasing, bright 





This will make a grand 


The centre of 


terra-cotta-rose with gold reverse. 


“MiLY Towers is a deeply-built incurving 
Japanese, the florets faint lilac, both surface 


and reverse. 
Henry Werks, dull red, gold reverse. 
W. Wrieut is an English-raised seedling, 


sent out fully two years since; but until the 
present season has not been seen in its true 


character. The florets are broad and long, 
building up a full bloom; the colour white, 


heavily blotched, and suffused with rose, is 


attractive. 

Mg. A. Rousseau was sent out by Calvat 
in 1897, and was seen last season in capital form. 
The full blooms are white, blotched with lilac or 
pale purple. 

SECRETAIRE FisRens has bronze-yellow lance- 
shaped petals, which darken towards the base. 

Mr. F. Brewer has petals after the Ella 
Curtis build, the colour though is pale yellow. 

Lx Granp Dracon.—Sent out by M. Calvat, 
and thought highly of by him. The colour is 
deep yellow, but, in my opinion, the florets are 
too short to be effective from an English stand- 
point. 

SOUVENIR DE Mr. E. Roserte isa promis- 
ing variety with dark-red surface florets, silver 
reverse. 

Rosert PowEtt was favourably mentioned 
in last year’s list of novelties; its behaviour 
this season warrants the opinion then founded. 
Quite one of the best of incurved Japanese, with 
extra broad florets; terra-cotta, shaded with 
bronze, gold reverse. 

Mrs. Wuire Pornaw has this season received 
several certificates. Is of massive build, having 
broad florets, which incurve slightly at the tips. 
The colour is blush-white, heavily flushed with 
purple, silver reverse. 

Joun Pockert is of Australian introduction. 
The surface dull crimson, reverse chestnut, 

PrusipENT Bevan belongs to the incurved 
Japanese section and is of full build. The colour, 
old-rose and yellow, is pleasing. 

Metusrng, like the preceding, was sent out by 
Calvat. The general character of the flower 
reminds one of Viviand Morel. The colour, 
rosy-white, is flushed with purple on the sur- 
face. 

AvutuMN GLORY was raised by Messrs. Hill 
and Co. in America, and is the nearest approach 
to Etoile de Lyon yet seen in the shape of its 
florets and general build. 








E. Motynevx, | 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS 


Grubs at the roots of plants (Shell 
back).—The grubs attacking your plants ar 
those of one of the species of daddy-long-legs 
It is almost impossible to kill them when thei 
are at the roots of plants, as any insectici li 
that would destroy them would also play havo 
with the plants. They may, however, bi 
trapped by burying small slices of Turnips 
Mangold, Carrots, or Potatoes, near the plant 
they are attacking, about an inch below t 
surface. A small wooden skewer stuck inti 
each will help in handling and finding them, 0) 
by laying on the ground pieces of slate, tile 
board, or turf, as these grubs often roam abo 
at night, and hide under such things during the 
day. Whatever kind of trap is used, they shoul 
be examined every morning. It would be wel 
to turn back the earth from the roots of | 
plants that you think are being attacked, ang 
pick out the grubs, if there be any. j 

Flies in Violet frame (C. Dawes ).—Th 
flies that you sent with the Violet-leaves, coy 
are in no way responsible for the condition 
the latter. The swellings and distortions of th 
leaf-stalks and flowers are caused by a fungu 
the ‘‘ Violet smut fungus” (Urocystis viol»), 
The skin of the part of the plant that is infest 
will soon burst in various places, and small 
black masses of spores, looking like soot, wi 
make their appearance. Before this occurs you 
should pick off all the leaves and flowers th 
show any signs of the disease and burn ther 
If the spores are allowed to ripen they will bloy 
about on to other plants and affect them als 
There is no fungicide that will kill the fung 
whilst in the tissues of the plant. If the fli 
are a nuisance in any way they would probabl 
fly out ifthe lights were left off the frames fo! 
a few minutes.—G. S. S. 


2 





To remove tar on hot-water pipe 
—Heat the water in the pipes to boiling point 
if possible. This will melt the tar, and it cai 
then be scraped off with a knife, or piece 
hoop-iron with a keen edge. Secondly, it ma 
be removed by scouring with coarse sand oO 
brick-dust ; but, in either case, the water 
the pipes should be as hot as possible. Ifit o 
be made to boil, so much the better.—P. CO. N. 
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{ STRIPED MARROWS. 


| 


| lost. 


TuE Vegetable Marrow is a favourite with the 
amateur, as it grows rapidly, and is of simple 
culture. Beginners, however, too frequently 
treat their plants so well that gross barren 

owths, large leafage, and few fruits result. 


as to who should get the best Marrows. Both 
had large quantities of manures, with the 
result that the plants grew so strong they both 
failed to procure a crop, and much labour was 


get good results must be shecked at the roots, 
and large quantities of food are not needed. 
The correct way is to feed freely from the sur- 


_ face in preference to large quantities of food at 


the roots before the plants have had any demands 


food given. On the other hand, the Marrow does 


| want food, only not in the way usually applied. 


Amateur gardeners may also with advantage 


VER 


Striped and white Vegetable Marrows. 


Newport, Sandbourne, Bewdley. 


take a lesson from the market grower. There 
are hundreds of plants on an open space, and 
each plant is given a little food at the start, 


probably not more than a peck, or, say, @ couple | 


of shovelfuls of manure. The growth is sturdy, 
and the fruits are more plentiful, and produced 
over a longer period. Few vegetables will give 
a better return for food if given to them whilst 


in active growth, and so far I never saw better | 


crops than when liquid-manure is given, or 
failing this a mulch of rotten manure on the 
surface will assist the roots greatly, as this pre- 
vents drying of the soil in hot weather. In 
showery weather the food is taken to the roots, 
so that they get it when greater calls are made 
upon the plant. 

The Vegetable Marrow is frequently used as 
a screen or climber to hide unsightly places 
and divide quarters. In this way it will answer 
two purposes—by giving fruits and making a 
screen during the summer months. No 
varieties are better than those illustrated 


(the Long White and the Striped Marrow) ;| 


soon | 


the latter is a strong grower, and s0 
covers much space, but it does not give 
the same quantity of fruit as on a flat surface, 


GARDENING 


‘o make my meaning clear on this point I well | 
remember two amateurs vieing with each other 


The Marrow is a gross grower, and to| 


upon them in the shape of fruit to absorb the | 





| as grown for the market, though much can be 

done by stopping and pinching the leading 
| shoots. Always allow a free growth to cover 
|a wide space. On the other hand much may be 

done by growing the Marrow on refuse heaps. 
| Good results are secured in this way if the 
plants receive attention. One can with advan- 
tage cover an unsightly heap of rubbish, and at 
the time the Marrows are cut down by frost the 
material will have decayed and be of service as 
a top- dressing for the soil. 

I have in previous notes dwelt at length upon 
varieties, so I need not describe them again or 
their culture for the amateur. It is not well to 
sow too early as the plants get starved in their 
pots. April is quite time enough, and sown 
then the plants grow more freely if not checked 
at the start. They are best raised in heat at 
the time named. Sow the seed in small pots 
and grow the plants near the glass. Ww. 


| 





ENDIVE AND ITS CULTURE. 
| WHEREVER kitchen gardening is carried out in 
a manner befitting its great importance, Endive 





From a photograph by Mrs. Wakeman- 


is a most valuable, nay, indispensable plant 
|therein, and all who are fond of a good salad 
must grow it as plentifully and well as possible, 
be the garden a large or comparatively small 
lone. A mistake is often made in sowing and 
| planting out too early in the season. When 
lthis is the case almost every plant will run 
to seed and so be useless for the table ; there- 
fore, early culture should be avoided. Indeed, 
las a rule, there is little or no demand for 
early Endive; if the first of it is ready in 
September, and the supply is kept up until the 
following March or April, that will be suffi- 
cient in most cases. As a market crop Endive 
is not profitable early in the season or at 
midsummer, because then the majority of people 
| prefer Lettuces, and they can be grown more 
cheaply than Endive. To ensure a good supply 
of plants of this salad-plant about four sow- 
lings should be made during the season. The 
| first should be put in early in June, the second 
in the beginning of July, the third at the end of 
that month, and the fourth sowing should be 
made about the middle of August. The June 
sowing will be ready for use by the end of August, 
and the plants from the last sowing will be 
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good as regards size before frost sets in. There 
are only two varieties of HKndive worth grow- 
ing—one, the Moss Curled, or kinds belonging 
to that type, the other Improved Broad-leaved 
Batavian. The Curled is the best for autumn 
use, but the Batavian is hardier, and should 
always be grown in order to afford a supply 
from November onwards. It is hardier than 
Lettuce, and grows toa very large size, and its 
massive heads of broad, crisp leaves are excel- 
lent eaten with oil. The seed should not be 
sown where the plants are to grow, as this 
requires a quantity of seed and much space; a 
small patch may be sown anywhere in the 
garden, and the plants transferred therefrom to 
their permanent quarters a8 soon as they are 
ready to handle easily. They bear transplant- 
ing well. Little half-starved plants of Endive 
are useless ; they should, therefore, have rich 
soil for the roots from the first. ven the seed 
should be sown in good soiJ, from which 
the plants will turn out strong and healthy. 
Half an ounce of good seed will produce 
many hundreds of plants. Sometimes Endive 
is sown broadcast and at others in rows; 
if the ground is in good order at the sowing 
both plans will be found to answer well. The 
early June plants are generally ready for putting 
out by almost the first week in July, and as 
then, in most gardens, some of the early 
Potatoes, Spinach, Turnips, ete., will have been 
cleared off, there should be no difficulty in 
finding a suitable place for the Endive. The 
ground to be planted with this crop should be 
forked over, and if poor, some manure should 
be added thereto, then the plants may be lifted 
from the seed-bed and be dibbled in as re- 
quired. The Curled variety may be planted 


14 inches apart each way, but the Batavian 


should have more room ; and if it is planted at 
a distance of 15 inches from row to row and 
12 inches asunder in the row, it will be found 
that the plants will fill up that space. All 
subsequent sowings and transplantings should 
be done in the same way. The latest batch 
may have to pass through much severe we uther, 
and this should be planted on a warm border 
or in a sheltered position. Slugs and snails are 
not so fond of Endive as Lettuces, and they 
are rarely injured from that cause. Dryness 
at the root is the main cause of Endive run- 
ning to flower prematurely, and to prevent 
that the plants should be watered in very dry 
weather—especially so if the crop is growing on 
light thin soil. When the grower contem- 
plates competing in a salad class at shows, 
finely-grown well-blanched Endive tells well in 
a collection, and in order to secure the finest 
possible heads the surface of the soil de- 
tween the plants should be mulched with 
some old half-decayed manure. Besides 
having well-developed plants it is very de- 
sirable they should be blanched at all times 
before being used. To accomplish this the 
leaves should be taken in both hands and 
lifted up until they assume a conical form ; 
then they should be pressed tightly together 
and tied near the top with a piece of matting. 
This excludes light from the centre of each 
plant so treated, and in two weeks or so after 
tying the interior leaves will be found to be 
beautifully blanched and will thus be in prime 
order for consumption. H. B. 








Potato Duke of York.—I was very 
pleased to see this variety mentioned in 
GARDENING of January 2lst. It may interest 
your readers to know that last year (the second 
week in February) I planted a long row ina 
cool-house. Half the row was of the variety 
mentioned and the other half Sharpe’s Victor, 
and the result was that I commenced to dig up 
the Duke of York kind the second week in 
April, but I had to leave the Sharpe’s Victor for 
another fortnight, as they were nothing like 
ready; they were both treated in the same 
way. Duke of York is a good cropper, and 
uality and flavour are all that can be desired. 
I find that it is very difficult to keep the 
young shoots from forming too soon for plant- 
ing in the open air, and it wants the coolest place 
one can give it, so that the tubers are not 
harmed by frost. I will advise anyone to give 
it a trial, as I am sure they will be well satis- 
fied with it.—Herpert Situ, Bryngwenallt- 
gardens, Abergele, North Wales. 
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A FEW GOOD DWARF EVERGREENS. 


We think ‘‘W. H. 8.” will find the follow- 


ing an excellent list to make a selection from. 
We have 


time would make fairly large trees. 


bushes. Group III., very dwarf growing. 
Group 1, 


Green Aucuba, Variegated Aucuba.—Hand- 
some Laurel-like foliage, the female variety 


of each kind bearing scarlet berries. 

Cupressus Lawsoniana erecta viridis, dark 
olive-green ; C. L. Allumi, silvery-grey; C. L. 
lutea, rich golden-yellow.—Splendid Cypress- 
like evergreens, very compact and formal. 

Osmanthus ilicifolius.—Resembling Holly, 
but of a more spreading nature. 

Hollies Silver Queen and Hodginsi.—Fine, 
broad-leaved forms of these hardy evergreens. 

Andromeda floribunda. — Produces flowers 
like Lily of the Valley. Should have peaty soil. 

Garrya elliptica.—Worthy of a place in every 
garden, on account of its exquisite catkins, 
which just now are so ornamental. 


Group 2, 


Daphne Laureola and D. pontica.—Good for 
shady places. The latter has sweet flowers. 

Euonymus japonicus. —Not quite hardy, but 
beautiful glistening foliage of medium sizo. 

Tree-Ivies, such as Regneriana arborea and 
Canariensis arborea; also the Golden Varie- 
gated.—Really excellent evergreens, growing 
freely ; well suited for smoky districts. 

Golden Japanese Juniper.—Very compact 
evergreen of an old gold colour, 

Olearia Haasti.—A pretty evergreen, covered 
in summer with Daisy-like flowers, 

Podocarpus japonica.—Resembling a Yew, 
very distinct and good. 

Phillyrea decora.—A fine shrub with long, 
leathery, rich green leaves. The tiny white 
flowers as fragrant as Jasmine. 

Gold variegated Privet provides some rich 
colour to intersperse among the dark-leaved 
varieties. 

Japanese Privet.—Large foliage with long 
sprays of white flowers. 

Retinosporas —_ squarrosa, lycopodioides, 
ericoides, plumosa aurea.—Very interesting 
evergreens, with foliage in some cases like 
Lycopodiums. 

Veronica Traversi. — A pretty shrub with 
numerous tiny foliage and long spikes of blush- 
white flowers. 

Yucca recurva and flaccida.—Should be intro- 
duced into every plantation of evergreens. The 
long Aloe-like foliage and spikes of Lily-like 
flowers give a sub-tropical appearance to any 
group. 

Kalmias.—Beautiful flowering 
with quaintly-shaped flowers of a 
colour. Requires a peaty loam. 

Group 3, 

Golden-leaved Box.—Grand edging shrub, 
very bright and showy. 

Juniperus tamariscifolia,—A very spreading 
shrub, good for a rockery. 

Pernettyas.—Epacris-like in foliage, having 
a profusion of berries in very varied colours. 

Daphne Cneorum (the Garland-flower),— 
Covered in spring with lovely pink blossoms, 

Juniperus communis aurea,—This recent 
introduction is a valuable addition to our ever- 
greens. Inspring the new growths resemble 80 
many golden beads, and it has a very telling 
effect planted in the front row. 

San 


Laburnum in leaf.—The enclosed spray 
of Laburnum in leaf may be sufficiently inter- 
esting to receive your notice. The tree, which 
stands on the north side of my house, but in a 
somewhat sheltered position, came into leaf 
during Christmas week, and the foliage, which 
has been since maintained, does not seem to 
have been materially damaged by the recent 
frosts. —Hrnry J. HisserD, Holmwood, Brack- 
enhurst, New Forest, Hants. 


Ferns for greenhouse (R. D.).—For 
Ferns you might grow the Adiantums (Maiden- 
hairs) of various sorts, Asplenium bulbiferum 
and A. flaccidum, Cyrtomium falcatum, the 
Hare’s-foots ( Davallias), Gymnogramma chryso- 
phylla, Lomaria gibba, Nephrolepis exaltata, 
Pteris cretica, P. c. albo-lineata, P, serrulata, 


evergreens 
shell-pink 





divided them into three groups. 
Group I., though slow-growing, in course of 
Group ILI., 
more moderate, and inclined to make round 
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and its varied forms, P. tremula, the Elkhorn 
Fern (Platycerium alcicorne), and Woodwardia 
radicans. With the amount of heat at your 
disposal the following flowering plants should 
give but little trouble: Abutilons, Acacias in 
variety, Achimenes, Agathea celestis, Arums, 
Azaleas, Begonias, both of the tuberous and 
fibrous-rooted sections, Bouvardias, Herbaceous 
Calceolarias, Camellias, Cannas, Campanula 
isophylla, Malmaison and winter-flowering 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Chorozemas, 
Cinerarias, Clivia miniata, Commelina ceelestis, 
Vetere: Cypripedium _ insigne, Cytisus 
(Genista) racemosus, Deutzia gracilis, Epiphy]l- 
lums, Erica hyemalis and BE. carnea, Hrancoa 
ramosa, F'uchsias, Gloxinias, Impatiens Sultani, 
Lachenalias, Libonia floribunda, Linumtrigynum, 
Phyllocactus crenatus, Primulas, Salvias in 
variety, Saintpaulia ionantha, Spirsea, (Astilbe) 
japonica, Streptocarpus, and Zonal Pelargo- 
niuras ; while of bulbs there are Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Tulips, Freesias, Lilies, early Gladioli, 
Ixias, Sparaxis, and Tritomas, Your failure 
with the Azaleas was, doubtless, owing to your 
keeping them in too dry an atmosphere. Where 
they are grow» for market purposes the atmos- 
phere is never allowed to become dry and arid, 
and a sudden change into such conditions is 
invariably followed by loss of leaves and 
withering of buds. 

‘‘FHlizabeth and Her German Garden” (F. 


Walden, Mrs. H., etc.).—The publishers of this book are 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Whitcomb-street, London. 


Conifers for bleak position,—Will you please to 
tell me which of the following conifers is most likely to 
to succeed in position where the Spruce Fir formerly did 
well; also which will make the most rapid growth, very 
bleak place : Lebanon Cedar, Deodar Cedar, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana, O. macrocarpa, and Thujopsis borealis ?— 
C. M. T. 

*,* Of the four trees you name Cupressus macrocarpa 
is most likely to answer your purpose. 





RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDHNTS. 


Questions.—Quertes and answers are tnsertea in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisel written on 
me side of the paper only, and addressed to t EpiTor of 
JARDENING, 87, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query ts sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated, Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, as GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the tissue immediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 


Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different art. 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, t correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 80 injinitely that several 
answers to the same question may often be very useful, and 
those who reply oot do well to mention the localities in 


which their experience is gained. POR. te shoe who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING 8 mention the 
number in which they appeared. 


Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, a8 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the ces wre 
Ligue but there ts as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 


2264—Is Codonopsis poisonous to Bees ?— 
Would any of your readers kindly answer me this ques- 
tion, as I haye been told that the plant is poisonous to 
Bees, and as I have many hives I am anxious to know 
whether this isso or not ?—ENquirEr. 





To the following queries bries replies are given, 
but readers are invited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2265—Heating a house (7. F.),—Proceed exactly 
as you have proposed, placing a furnace and boiler in a 
pit at the end of the house. 

2266—Punnet makers (Answer to query page 7/6). 
—J. T. Anderson, 135, Commercial-street, London : 
Messrs. Osman and Co., 132, Commercial-street, London. 


2267—National Auricula Society (Primula 
rosea ).—The address of the secretary, Mr. T. E. Henwood, 
is 16, Hamilton-road, Reading. ; 


2268—Propagating Ailantus glandulosus (A, 
Manning).—You can propagate this by inserting portions 
of the roots in pots of light soil in a warm greenhouse 
during the month of March. 


2269—Primrose Evelyn Arkwright (H.).—It 
you write to Mr. J. H. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leo- 
minster, he will be able to assist you in the matter. He 
showed it before the Royal Horticultural Society on April 
26 last, when it was given an award of merit by the 
committee. 
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us roots (Scalpel). 
ts when they start into 
y a few shoots to throw up 
sly thin the buds, 


2270—Treatment 
If you plant the old 
growth, and allow onl 
each clump, and judic 
produce excellent blooms 


2271—Bee plants (4. FE. A 
like plant you inquire for is La 
Mallows, and a beautiful garde 
Malope grandiflora, not quite so 
You can purchase seed cheaply 


is Daisy (EZ. P.). 
ing from so low 
should, whilst compelled 
If you could rai 
blooms would come all righ 
2273—Caterpillar; 
unusual to find cat 
bushes now. Proba 
have been prematurely hatche 
hope you destroyed the insects 
on the bushes a 


the plants will 


.).—Probably the Mallow, 
tera rosea, allled to the 
n flower; of it may be 
tall, flowers rich crimson, 
of both and soon find out. 


—Your Marguerite is no 
a temperature as 40 degs. You 
to keep it there, pinch out 
se the temperature 1 
t and the plant do well, 
8 (Dulwich Amateur).—It is most 
erpillars on Gooseberry or Currant 
gs deposited on the bushes 
d by mild weather, 

If there be others aliye 
good smothering with fresh slacked lime 
will materially help to kill them, 

2274—Bordeau 
that this mixture ec 
worth troubling ab 
powerful acid, and will eat 
wood tub, such asa 
thing to store it or t 
you can now s 


x-mixture (M. 4A. P,).—Seeing 
an be made so readily, it is hardly 
g it now. Certainly it is a 
away the metal utensil. 
well-scorched paraffin cask, is the best 
If you have fruit-trees 
pray them with the mixture and may do 


2275—Colour of Melon- 
have never seen black or bro 
those of a creamy-white colour. 
dipped into saffron, 
hue, and then utilised 


seeds (FH. 7. C.).—We 
-seeds, but only 
We have seen these, 
made to have a beautiful golden 
to form charming imitation gold 
bably the dark seeds you name 
have been dyed. e of Judson’s dyes, Walnut 
juice, etc., to produce these 
2276—Destro 
This dwarf Elder 
especially as its 
wide in the soil. 


ying dwarf Elder (C.- GSD — 
is a weed most difficult to exterminate, 
roots are creeping, 
To use strong weed 
would probably poison the soil for 
better remedy than to kee 
it down the moment i 


and run deep and 
-killer solution on it 


p hoeing or otherwise cutting 
t appears, as in that way it would 
remake the rockery with fresh 
| soil would be too great 

2277—India-rubber- 
from the description you 
that it is yet but a small 
shoots low down, why not leav 
plant, repotting, 
the new pot be a 


plants (C. H).—We 
give of your India-rubber-plant 
As it is breaking out new 
e them to make a nice bush 
which you had better doin March. 
good size larger, 
rubble drainage at the bottom, usin 
loam two-thirds, and of good rott 
sand the remainder. 


2278—Calceolaria 
raise the Herbaceous C 
be sown on the surface 
July. The pans must t 
and placed in a close cold-fr 
just moist, and the seedlings tran 
fine soil in August, being placed i 
ber, and gradually potted on int 
are in 6-inch pots in March. 

2279—Dragon Lily, 
of Arum Dracunculus are 
the present time, you ma 
pots are full of roots. 
cold-house the 


and have an inch of 
g for soil good turfy 
en leaf-soil, peat, and 
rmly when you repot. 


cuttings (Novice).—You must 
alceolarias from seed, which should 
of fine soil in well-drained pans in 
e covered with sheets of glass 
The soil must be kept 
splanted into boxes or 
n small pots in Se 
o larger sizes unti 


Fix the soil fi 


the (J. A. E. ).—If your plants 
in heat, and making growth at 
y repot at once, as you say the 
If, however, the plants are in a 
ically dormant con- 
of fresh soil, which 
mmediately, may be 
ns of renewed vigour 


y will now be in a practi 
dition, and placing them in a mass 
the roots are not ready to utilise i 
deferred until the shoots exhibit sig 
and returning vitality. 


ry Jacoby Pelargonium (Manches- 
ou were not well advised to tak 
Pelargonium in October an 
that time of the year, 
very doubtful whether one will live. 
better to have left the tops on the pl 
them in as cuttings early in April. 
do your best, but it is evident th 


e tops from your 
d put them in as cuttings at 
and standing them in a room. 
It would have been 
ants, and have 
Of course, you can but 
e cuttings badly need 


2281—Sapucaia Nut (M. J. 
See in 80 many shops, and a ep 
is the Sapucaia Nut (Lecythis Zabucajo). 
the Brazil Nut, is of excellent flavour, 


).—The Nut which you 


ecimen of which 
This is allied to 
and more easily 





The Sapucaia Nut. 


digested than, we believe, any other Nut. The tree is 
and grows freely ia the Brazilian 
Those of our readers who do not know this in- 
teresting Nut will recognise it when they 


tall, with fine foliage, 


see it by our 


2282-Glass for Tomato-house ((lass).—Most 
certainly 15 oz. glass is too thin for glazing a Tomato- 
house with panes 14 inches by 10 inches. Sixteen oz. ig 
prefer for the purpose 21 oz., 
nd capable of resisting fierce 
and the inevitable expansion and contraction, 





thin enough, but all glaziers 
as being so much stouter a 
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} consequent upon frequent variations of cold and heat. 
) You should brad in your glass to the rafters, but have no 
top putties. One great thing is to have the glass well 
embedded in putty. 
2983—Potting bulbs (Bolse).— Your gardener’s 
practice of potting Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi near 
the surface is right, and that is invariably adopted. The 
| deeper the bulbs are placed the less root area they have, 
and roots are emitted only from the bases of the bulbs. 
We kindly advise you to have respect for your gardener’s 
knowledge in the matter, and generally in others. When 
it is found that he is correct in this case, may it not be 
that he is right in others? 


2284—Tillandsia (E.).—The Tillandsias belong to 
the great Bromeliad family. Our little illustration shows 

















2301—Liquid-manure for fruit-trees (W. E.). 
—Do not apply liquid-manure to your newly-planted 
fruit-trees so early as mentioned. If you have such, and : 
will place about over the roots a thin coating of short i 
gstable-manure, do so now, as that will gradually wash in. 

Do not fork it in, but leave on the surface. Do not over- : 
doit. If your trees set fruit do not allow each tree to 
carry too many, as that will harm the trees. When the 

fruits are swelling an occasional watering with weak 

liquid-manure will help very much, One bucketful of 

stable droppings to six pails of water, or, if fowls’, deer, or 

sheep, one pailful to twelve buckets of water. Fowls’- 

manure should be obtained in your own locality. It is 

hardly a trading commodity. 

2302—Coil 'boiler (W. S.).—Your 2-inch steam pipe 
coil boiler may do very well for heating 3-inch pipe, but 
we have much doubt whether you could obtain from so 
small a coil the needful quick circulation through 4-inch 
pipe to keep up a good heat. Also with such small pipe 
the water space within it would not exceed 1} inches, 
and when the fire got low, especially towards morning, 
the boiler and water would rapidly cool. Much depends 
on what you want to heat, and its air area. No doubt the 
water in so small a coil would quickly heat, but we are 
far from assured that the circulation in the large pipe 
would be satisfactory. Preferably a coil of 4-inch pipe 
would be best, 

2303—Best Carnations for exhibition 
(Yellowground).—6 Seifs: The Briton, white ; Isinglass, 
scarlet ; Endymion, salmon-pink ; Nautch Girl], blush ; 

Diane, yellow; Nox, dark crimson. 6 Yellow-ground 
Picotees : Badminton, narrow red edge ; Mrs. Tremayne, 
heavy scarlet edge; Mohican, light rosy-red edge; 
Empress Eugenie, light rosy edge; Stanley Wrightson, 
medium scarlet edge; Voltaire, heavy rose edge. 
6 Fancy Oarnations : Brodick, yellow ground, flaked rosy- 
red; Ozarina, yellow ground, edged and flaked scarlet ; 
Don Juan, buff ground, flaked and streaked reddish- 
purple ; Perseus, yellow ground, flaked orange-red and ( 


the soil never allowed to become quite dry, though less 
should be given in the autumn than at other times of the 
year. If the pots are in a cold-house care should be 
taken that the soil should not be in too damp a condition 
during the winter. In the spring and summer waterings 
of weak liquid-manure can be given alternately with 
pure water. The bulb-mite has of late years attacked 
we Vallota, great losses having been sustained from this 
ause. 


22022—-Box edgings (Sigma).— When old Box 
edgings are lifted and replanted, it is needful that all the 
lower portions of the roots that are old should be hard cut 
away, leaving only the top roots, also that the tops be 
hard cut back, so that when the Box is planted again it 
is but about 5 inches to 6 incheslong. Then in replanting 
the old soil should be removed and be replaced by quite 
fresh soil from the garden quarters. Box likes some old 
lime-rubbish or fine chalk mixed with the soil. No doubt 
you have a fine fertile soil, and Box should do well, but 
all ane such additions as we suggest may be much 
needed. 


2293—Cutting down Tomato plants (Tomato). 
—In gardening always treat hearsay statements with 
scant consideration. The man who told you to cut back 
young plants of Tomatoes to the two lower sets of leaves 
was anything but wise. Really, to do so would be 
folly, and means a great waste of time and strength. 
Such a method is never practised by any sensible 
grower, but he always encourages his plants to come 
right away, keeping them stout and sturdy, and the side 
pada ag pinched out, asonly the main stem is needed 
0 fruit. 


2294-Mock Orange flowering—reason of 
(Syringa).—The fact of your Philadelphus flowering after 
having been pruned, while it had not blossomed for some 
years previously, was doubtless owing to the pruning 
producing renewed vigour in the plants. It is, however, 
quite unnecessary to prune these subjects yearly, as they 
flower profusely year after year in the majority of cases 
when untouched by the knife. The probability is that 
your neighbour was mistaken when he informed you that 
eae rap in question had been flowerless for so long a 
period. 


2295—Plum and Cherry-trees (K. EH. J.).—Your 
Plum and Cherry-trees seem to be showing bloom 
exceptionally early, unless they are under glass. In any 
case, you had better shorten back the long shoots one 
half their length to compel them to break closer back 
next season, or otherwise they will become very loose and 
leggy. It may be good policy to pinch back many of 
these shoots to four leaves.in July to cause them to pro- 
duce fruit-spurs, and let a few grow freely to make the 
trees extend. Itis difficult to give needful advice in 
pruning in exceptional cases, such as yours are, especi- 
ally where pruning has previously been neglected. 


2293—Bolted Celery (Querist).— Your Celery, 
sample of which came to hand, has simply bolted off to 
flower prematurely. Thisis due to diverse causes. Some- 
times seed may be saved from a stock that has thus pre- 
maturely sent up flower-stems. Sometimes it arises from 
sowing too early (the most common cause); sometimes 
because the plants have inferior culture when young, get- 
ting half-starved because so crowded in the seed-pans or 
boxes. When the stock is good, seedlings sown in March 
or in April, the seedlings when strong enough dibbled out 
under handlights or into other boxes or pans quite thinly, 
and later culture is good, bolting seldom follows. 

2297—Raising flower-seeds (Novice).—You can 
raise Phlox Drummondi, Aster, and Stock seeds in a cold- 
frame very well if you will refrain from sowing until early 
in April, by which time, even so far north as Bradford, the 
sun should be giving some warmth. Sow in shallow pans 
or boxes or in pots, but in each case sow quite thinly, as 
seedlings suffer so much if they be crowded when small. 
Keep your pots or pans near the glass, and if you can 
cover each one with large pieces of glass to box in mois- 
ture do so. If the sun shines out brightly, shade in the 
day, until the seeds have germinated, then give the young 
plants ample light and air. Water very carefully as 
they are liable to damp off if too freely supplied with 
water. 

2298—Soil for Nasturtiums (Anzious).—Cer- 
tainly rich soil is not good for Nasturtiums. They 
usually bloom best when it is of ordinary quality, but 
still deeply dug. Rich ground causes an excess of 
foliage, and whilst flowers are fewer they are hidden in 
the foliage, What are called the Compactum forms are 
best. You can raise your plants in a cold-frame if you 
sow seed the second week in April, and will have strong ones 
to put out singly about the middle of May. We found 
that transplanted plants usually bloomed better than 
those sown outdoors. Still, somuch depends on the soil 
and the season. 

22999-Camellia dropping its buds (D. 7.).— 
The reason of your Camellias dropping their buds is 
probably owing to their having been kept too dry at the 
roots. This would also tend to cause the leaves to 
assume a yellow tint, but the latter is often brought 
about by over-watering, and as you give no hint as to the 
state of the soil, we are unable to say in which particular 
you have erred. At all events, the roots are not in a 
healthy condition, or the plants would not be in the 
unsatisfactory state they now are. The soil should be 
kept moist but should never be allowed to become 
sodden. There was no sign of any insect or fungoid pest 
on the leaves you enclosed. 

2300—Market-growing experience (D. W.).— 
We strongly advise you to obtain as much practical expe- 
rience as you can in some one or more large market-growing 
establishments before you undertake charge of a place on 
your own account. Not only should you learn all you can 
relating to culture, but also of market methods of sale, 
etc., as such knowledge is of the greatest value in 
disposing of produce. You should have a couple of years 
in a large establishment, where Peaches, Grapes, Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes, and Strawberries are grown under glass, 
and at least one or two years amongst outdoor fruit 
culture,.so a8 to become thoroughly familiar with these 
important branches. Whilst you were thus acquiring 
experience your father could build the glasshouses 
mentioned, and put an experienced man in charge to work 
up a business until you are qualified to take full 
control. 
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lilac; Pelegia, pink, flaked and streaked lavender ; 
Zingara, buff ground, flaked maroon and red. 
2304—Liming ground and pruning (DP. 4. H.).— 
We should prefer to apply the manures now to the land, and 
to leave the lime dressing till the spring, and then point 
it in. The best application of lime is, of course, in the 
winter, but then not when manure dressings are being 
applied. Very often when ground is stiff, and has been 
previously well manured, a good lime dressing does more 
good than does one of manure, for the entire season. As 
to pruning Plum-trees, do not cut away any small spur- 
like branches that can get light and air, and do not { 
unduly crowd the trees. The great thing with standards 
isto keep the heads fairly bu6 not unduly thin. If all 
leaves and wood get light and air that is the chief thing. | 


2305—Tomatoes (Ramsgate).—Two plants of Toma- i 
toes may be grown in 11-inch pots very well, and better 
still in 12-inch pots, each plant being supported by a stout i 
stake and kept hard pinched of all side shoots. It is 
really impossible for us from your description to follow | 
your ideas as to training, as no diagram is shown. 
Neither will we be drawn into answering so problematical 
a question as to what may be the weight of fruit a plant t 
may produce in a season, as all depends on culture. 
Such a question should not be asked. Time will soon 
tell you. Ants, if few, in your Tomato-house will do 
no harm. Probably they may feed on aphis, if any infest 
your plants. \ 
2306—Retubbing a Palm.—Will you kindly give 
me instructions for shifting a Palm, which has become 
root-bound in a large pot, into a tub ? INQUIRER. 
The accompanying illustration will give you a good 
idea of how to proceed. The tub, as you see, should be ; 
weil drained with at least 3 inches of rough crocks or 
stones, which should be surfaced with coarse Moss to pre- 
vent the drainage from becoming choked. A compost 
of 3 parts fibrous loam. and 1 part leaf-mould or peat, 
mixed with a fair allowance of silver-sand, should be pre- 

































































































A Tillandsia. 


their character. They require stove treatment, and are 
more frequently grown on the Continent than here. 


2285—Self-climbing Clematis (L. G. S.).—There 
is no Clematis that will cling naturally to masonry after 
the manner of Ampelopsis Veitchi (Vitis inconstans), but 
if you nail wire-netting to the wall and give it a coating of 
green paint any climber will utilise it for ascending a wall. 
It is always advisable to paint galvanised wire, as, if this 
is not done, it often injures the young shoots, especially in 
the neighbourhood of towns, where the atmosphere is 
sometimes impregnated with smoke. 


2286—Hydrangea (W. B. M.).—You had better put 
your Hydrangea in a tub as it has been for three years in 
a 12-inch pot. A 40-gallon oil-cask sawn in half and well 
charred on the inside would suit the purpose well. You 
may shift it at any time now, but you must be careful not 
to allow the soil to become too moist before the roots 
begin to work in the spring. When these are once in 
full action the plants should receive a plentiful supply of 
water. 

2287—Clove-plant (M7s. C.).—We are unable to 
identify the plant you term the Clove-plant from your de- 
scription. The subject most generally known as the Clove- 
plant is Eugenia carophyllata, also termed Carophyllus 
aromaticus, but this is an evergreen stove-house tree. The 
other Clove-flowers belong to the Dianthus family. We 
suppose you are not by any chance alluding to the night- 
scented stock (Mathiola bicornis)? This bears very 
sweetly-perfumed purple-brown flowers of small size. 

2288—Killing woodlice (C. F.).—We have found 
the pouring in of boiling water close to the walls of a 
house not injuring plant roots to be a potent means of 
destroying woodlice. Large slices of Potato, Swede 
Turnip, Beet, or Mangold laid about where they frequent 
become traps to catch them in during the day-time, as they 
both feed and harbour under them. Pieces of flat tile or 
slate laid about on the soil or floor, with other pieces laid 
on them, and just separated by a thin piece of wood or 
two, also make capital traps. 

2239—Treatment of show and alpine Auri- 
eulas (Yellow Ground).—It is better not to give show 
and alpine Auriculas manure-water at any time. Early in 
February the surface soil ought to be removed to a depth 
of an inch or more. Give rather more water in mild 
weather, and admit plenty of air tothe frames. Of course, 
the soil removed from the surface should be replaced with 
a compost of good fibrous loam and decayed manure in 
equal portions. Double Primroses cannot be obtained 
from seed. They arise by chance, probably. 


2290-Sowing Oriental Poppy seeds (Man- 
chester).—Your Oriental Poppy seeds should have been 
sown as soon as ripe, if they were wanted to bloom this 
year. They would then have made good growth during 
the autumn. They may now be held over till April and 
then sown, when they should soon germinate, and, if 
attended to in the matter of watering, should make good 
growth during the present year, and attain sufficient size 
} to flower in 1900. These Giant Poppies should, where 
ossible, be planted in the open border. They can scarcely 

i lhe expected to show their true value in boxes. 
2291—Vallota purpurea (R. C.).—A very sandy 
loam is the best soil for Vallota purpurea. A compost of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould is often advised, but a sandy 
loam ig preferable. The pots should be well drained, and 
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Retubbing a Palm. 




































pared, and a few inches of this placed in the tub above 
the drainage. The Palm should then be knocked out of 
its present pot and the ball of roots carefully worked over 
with a blunt stick in order to remove a little of the outer 
layer of soil. The ball of roots should then be placed in 
the tub, so that when the base is resting upon the soil 
already in the tub the upper surface shall be about 
3 inches below the rim of the receptacle. The remainder 
of the compost should then be introduced between the 
ball of roots and the sides of the tub, ramming it down 
firmly with a blunt stick little by little. When the fresh 
compost has reached the same height as the surface of the 
ball of roots, 4-inch more should be added over the 
whole and the tubbing will becomplete. The potting soil 
used should be just moist, neither wet nor dry. When 
the roots have reached the sides of the tub, vigour may be 
maintained by giving waterings of weak liquid-manure. 
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2307—Chloride of lime (Miss B.).—We have no 
experience of the use of chloride of lime asa plant food, 
and much doubt its suitability, as it is so potent a dis. 
infectant. You can try it by mixing a 4-pint in a gallon 
of water and giving some to one or two plants once a 
week to test it. Your Orange-box frames, we suppose, 
are small. If so, we should prefer making a proper dung 
hotbed and standing the small frames close together on it, 
partially filling them with manure, well trodden in, then 
nearly to the top with soil, and sowing seeds thinly in 
little drills into the soil. If you had one large frame it 
would be best to sow the seeds in shallow boxes and keep 
them near the glass in the frame. 


2308—Maiden fruit-trees (Reader ).—As all your 
maiden trees are of stone fruits for wall culture, you must 
cut them back to within about 9 inches of where budded, 
80 as to induce them to break new shoots. These you 
must train out on either side, keeping them well down, 
and reserving the leading or centre shoot to make 
growth, then cutting that back to some 9 inches again 
the following year to compel the formation of other side 
branches, and thus continue from year to year until you 
have filled in the centre of each tree All these trees are 
trained fan-shaped, but it is most important that the sides 
low down should be well furnished early or it cannot be 
done later after much growth has been made. 

2309—Plants for brickwork round pond 
(W. G.).—You might plant London Pride (Saxifraga um- 
brosa), the common Mimulus, the Water Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris), Mimulus cardinalis, Muhlenbeckia 
complexa, Saxifraga (Megasea) cordifolia, Arabis, Aubrietia, 
Alyssum saxatile and A. maritimum, Cardamines, Ompha- 
lodes verna, and creeping Veronica to cover the rough 
stonework round the pond ; while Loosestrife (Lythrum), 
Willow Herb (Epilobium), Primula japonica, Spirwas in 
variety, Solomon’s Seal, Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus), 
Pampas Grass, Arundo Donax, Gunnera manicata and G. 
scabra, Japanese Irises, Iris aurea, I. orientalis, and I. Mon. 
nieri, Day Lilies, and such like could be planted about the 
verge. 

2310—F'rame-lamp (Beginner).—If your oil-lamp, 
even with the charcoal purifier, be stood inside your 
frame, and is at once consuming oxygen and emitting 
carbonic acid gas, or similar offensive gas, then it is very 
injurious to the plants, no matter what description of 
lamp or heater ; if the combustion proceeds in an enclosed 
space, such as a frame is, then harm must result. If you 
had a lamp that was boxed in closely outside your 
frame, and heated water-pipes that ran into the frame, 
great good would be done, especially if the lamp was 
so far reliable that the heat was continuous. If you 
put cuttings into such a heated frame as yours you do 
so at some risk, but if you have no other place 
you had better incur the risk whilst doing your best 
to allow burnt air to escape. 


2311—Diseased Camellia and “Geranium” 
(P.).—There seems to be something wrong with your 
greenhouse that the leaves of your Camellias should become 
8o foul, and shed flower-buds so freely, and also that Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium leaves should be s0 eaten with fungus. 
Certainly it is needful to well cleanse all the Camellia 
leaves, washing them with a strong soap solution, then 
following with a syringing with clean water. Also give 
the hard stems the solution of Fir-tree-oil you mention. 
But the plants seem rather starved, as though needing 
more pot room, and perhaps the soil is too dry. Pick off 
all the . diseased Pelargonium leaves and burn them ; 
then cleanse the rest with a sponge and soapy-water, 
following with clean water. Does any burnt air escape 
from the furnace? Also is the entire house thoroughly 
clean ? 


2312—Trees on fences (Wilton).—Your south board 
fence, 6 feet in height, if it be quite close and admits of 
no cold currents of air, will suit Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots. The west aspect may be planted with Plum-trees 
and the east with Pear-trees, horizontally trained, so as to 
keep them down to 5 feet in height. You can grow 
Morello Cherries on your north wall. No doubt for such 
cold fences as east and west are you would find Goose- 
berries and Ourrants do better, as the low height would 
better suit them. Sizes of wire for training fruit trees, 
too, depends on where to be fixed. We dislike using it 
at all on walls or fences, preferring to nail to the wall or 
fence direct. For open trellises the wire should be stout 
galvanised and strongly fixed to uprights. 


2313—Dressing Vines (Langport).—You cannot 
properly dress the stems of Vines with any composition 
without painting it on, asitis only in that way all the parts 
are treated alike. Make up a compound of soft-soap, 
sulphur, Tobacco-water, and a little clay to give it body, 
first mixing the clay with paraffin, so that the proportion 
of the latter to the whole is a Wineglassful to a gallon 
When using, keep it well stirred with the half-worn paint 
brush used. Do not paint the buds. If you have kept up 
so much warmth as 50 degs., your Vines should be already 
on the point of bursting into growth. We do not think 
it would be wise to expose them to a lower temperature 
now. We know of no other book on Vine culture than 
Mr. Barron’s, which costs 5s. Ask other questions later, 


2314—Planting: Raspberry-canes (Jota ).—We 
can but repeat the reason given in the reply 2112 at page 
721, for cutting hard down newly-planted Raspberry- 
canes, In the first place, as we have before mentioned, 
strong canes are not the best for planting. Those 
about 3 feet in height and much more fibrous-rooted are 
better for the purpose. All canes, however, when newly- 
planted have to be cut hard down quite early in the 
spring to cause suckers to be thrown up from the roots 
for the succeeding year. If you do not so treat them al] 
the root force is expended in carrying growth and fruit on 
the canes, and probably no new suckers whatever will 
result. In any case you can test this matter if you wish 
by cutting down some and leaving some uncut. 

2315—Spade attachment (Z Dickinson).—We 
must hesitate to pronounce any opinion on the value or 
otherwise of your curved or lever attachment to spades 
until we have been enabled to test it practically. Any 
criticisins in either direction otherwise might be mislead- 
ing. We assume that you will correctly understand go 
much. Without doubt the object aimed at, that of 
rendering lighter and easier the heavy labour of digging 
ground, and especially of deep digging, is an excellent 
one, and deserves every consideration. Should your 
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invention succeed in that direction, and especially with- 
out hindering in any way the free manipulation of the 
spade, then will it merit warm approval. But only actual 
experience can decide that point. 


2316—Shrubs for grave (Omeragh).—With so 
restricted an area as is furnished by an ordinary grave, 
you cannot plant any evergreen shrub that grows large. 
We should prefer an admixture of variegated Vinca or 
Periwinkle, the berried Cotoneaster microphylla that 
creeps, Gaultheria procumbens, planted to intermix and 
form a dense carpet, with a few plants of the red-berried 
Skimmia japonica studded about. As for flowers, witha 
covering of this description, what can you expect ? as any 
such would be choked or crowded to death. Do not 
attempt both. You could plant the surface with ever. 
green Sedums and Saxifragas, and into the soil beneath 
dot Crocuses, Snowdrops, Daffodils, and Hyacinths ; and 
have some Arabis, Aubrietia, Daisies, Pansies, and any 
similar dwarf plants to flower in the spring and summer ; 
but if you plant too much you will defeat your object. 


2317-Sowing various seeds (Dundee),—It is not 
easy for us, with our southern experience, to determine 
the best times for sowing seeds so far north to be ready 
early in July. Still, we should, down here, sow early Peas 
to be ready early in that month about the middle of 
March and on a warm border. Dwarf Kidney Beans early 
in May, but some should be raised in pots singly under 
glass to plant out on to a warm place at the end of May 
when strong. Turnip-seed should be sown seven weeks 
before the time named, and Marrows raised as early 
as can be under glass and planted out into a frame, 
as they can hardly be got on too early. Of Potatoes, 
Satisfaction would be better than Boston 22, which is 
not early. Plant on a warm border early in April. Sow 
Cauliflower-seed at once in a frame. Sow the annuals out- 
doors early in April, except Stocks, Raise those in a 
frame and plant out in May, 


2318—The Bird’s-beak Flower Unquisitive),— 
This is the popular name for Aristolochia ornithocephala 
and our illustration suggests that the popular title is not 


The Bird’s-beak Flower, 


bogs 


inapt. The 
very curious, 
stove climber. 


2319—Tomatoes in house (Tomato).—Your pro- 
posal to have three diverse Sowings and plantings of 
Tomatoes for the ensuing season’s crop seems rather super- 
fluous. Your first lot of plants should carry you on well till 
end of July, at least, and if you were content with one more 
sowing and have the plants to take the places of the 
others in strong form, and in pots outdoors ready to run in 
when the first lot was cleared out, and the house cleansed 
and fumigated, you would not have a long time to wait for 
the second crop. Butif you plant out, you mustnot replant 
in the same soil, as that might result in eel worm and 
other troubles. Fruit the first lot in the ground and the 
second one in 10-inch pots stood pretty thickly. At the 
time of year named you should have plants in pots out- 
doors 3 feet in height and in fruit, ready to run into the 
house on 1st of August. 


2320—Dielytra spectabilis opening its 
flowers on the soil (7. FE. B. B.).—Dicentra specta- 
bilis, sometimes styled Dielytra, occasionally behaves in the 
manner you describe. Last year, in the month of February, 
we saw a plant in the open border that had produced a 
flower-scape about an inch from the ground. Ag such 
flowers are of no decorative value you should pinch them 
off. Doubtless, in due course, the plant will throw up 
normal flower-spikes. You can, if you wish, plant your 
specimen in the open ground when the weather becomes 
warmer, if you see that it does not want for water during 
the summer, but the best time for planting-out is in the 
autumn, after the foliage has died down. In no case, 
however, will it bloom in the autumn, as you desire. It is 
essentially a spring-blooming subject whether grown 
under glass or in the open air. 


2321 -Mushrooms (G. H. S.).—You can make up 
a Mushroom-bed now if you have the materials. ~ Can 
you make one up in acellar orina shed, or other shelter ? 
In any case you must get stable-manure which includes 
plenty of horse-droppings Have it well turned and kept 
from rain, but when turned have some water thrown on it 
to moisten properly. It will require to be turned, per- 
haps, three times. ‘Then when nicely warm be made up 
into a solid bed on a floor, 3 feet wide and 1 foot deep, 
and as long as the manure will allow. When it becomes 
warm break fresh spawn-cake into good-sized pieces, and 
force ib just into the manure, then coat the bed over with 
an inch of loam, well patted down. Give a moderate 
watering and cover up with litter thickly. Mushrooms 
should come in six or seven weeks, 


greyish flowers of the kind illustrated are 
It is a very handsome and free-growing 





2322—Gardenerg’ Orphan Fund (J. C.).—It 
not needful that a decease gardener should have bee} 
subscriber to this fund to enable his children to beco) 
candidates for its benefits, but when subscriptions ha 
been paid, votes are allowed for each year’s paymen 
That is helpful in electing a child. We should like to ¢ 
every gardener or man working in nurseries, market, 
private gardens become a subscriber. The lowest anni 
subscription is 53. per year—little enough. The ne 
annual election of orphans takes place on February 171 
when there are nineteen orphans nominated, and ni 
to be elected. Votes given one year, if not enough 
elect, count to the following year. The present secreta 
is Mr. A. F. Barron, Sutton Court-road, Chiswic 
London, but a new secretary will be elected on the 17t 
as Mr. Barron retires. If you will send a subscription 
once you can have a ballot-paper sent you in time to vo 
at the election. 


2323—Dahlias for exhibition CInquirer).— 
you want of Cactus Dahlias those that whilst good a 
fairly cheap, we recommend you as the best Keyne 
white ; Harmony, bronzy-gold ; Island Queen, lilac ; Sta f 
fish, coral-red ; Thomas Woodbridge, crimson ; and Cycl | 
ruby-red. Then of Pompon Dahlias, white Aster; Lilia) 
primrose and peach; Dandy, crimson-purple; <A. }| 
Junker, creamy-amber ; Little Arthur, bright scarlet ; an 
Mabel, lilac. But nearly all the Pompons are good, s 
much depending on the culture and taste in selectin 
perfect and not large flowers, and in the manner of settin | 
them up for show. In repotting Maiden-hair Ferns, whic I 
do in March, remove the crocks at the bottom and som tl 
of the old soil, say one fourth of the whole; then repot 
keeping the plants a Jittle shaded and warm at first | 
Good fresh fibrous peat one half, with turfy-loam, is muc! 
better than Jadoo; but failing the peat, then use thi 
latter in proportion of one fourth. Coleus seed may bi 
sown On very fine sandy soil in 5-inch pots, well drained 
just pressing into the soil, watering gently, then standin; 
the pots in good warmth, and keeping covered with glass 
and, if needful, slightly shaded until seeds germinate. 


2324—Lifting and potting Belladonna Lily 
(J. W.).—You had better allow the leafage of the Bella 
donna Lilies to die down before you lift the bulbs fo) 
potting. If these are full sized, they will require at least 
7-inch pots. Good drainage should be given, and the 
bulbs potted in a compost of sandy loam, with a little 
leaf-mould added, the top of the bulbs being left just 
above the goil. They may be grown ina cold-frame or 
cool-house during the time they carry their foliage, not 
letting them want for water, and giving frequent applica- 
tions of weak liquid-manure. After the leafage has died 
down the pots may be laid on their sides and kept 
quite dry until the late summer, when the soil may be 
moistened. If the flower-spikes show up the pots can be 
brought into the conservatory, where they will create a 
charming picture for some time.. When they have arrived 
at flowering size they should be repotted once in every two } 
years. It seems almost a pity to remove these Belladonna } 
Lilies just as they have given promise of more satisfactory 
behaviour by producing flowers last year. These plants 
like a warm, sunny position, and succeed admirably when } 
planted in a south border close to the wall of a hot- } 
house. 


2325— Violets a failure (Peter Ronald). —The 
failure of your frame Violets is evidently due to some cul- 
tural error, either during the period of growth in the open 
air or since they have been lifted and planted in the 
frames. The position in front of an east wall which they [ 
occupied during the summer was not best calculated to 
ensure vigorous growth in a dry season like the Jast, unless |} 
copious and frequent supplies of water were given. The 
plants apparently suffered from red-spider before they 
were lifted. You say they were placed in the frames in 
September. It was, in most parts of the country, too dry 
to lift in that month, unless the plants had been thoroughly 
soaked with water for some days previous to lifting, so 
that they might come up with good balls of earth. The 
lights should not have been placed on the frames until 
three weeks after the clumps were planted, and the plants }; 
freely watered after their removal to the frames, so as to | 
induce a rapid rooting into the fresh soil. You do notsay 
whether these methods were carried out in your case. A 
close atmosphere in the frames should be avoided, especi- 
ally during wet and muggy weather, as this invariably 
leads to mildew. An article on the culture of frame 
Violets appeared on page 675 of the issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED for December 31. 

2326—Working a garden (Dot).—When next you 
write please do so in ink, as pencil writing becomes indis- 
tinct. As to your making your proposed one acre garden 
into a small nursery, and a profitable one, so much 
depends on what you grow, how practically it is managed, 


and the nature of the market for the disposal of the pro- 


duce. These are matters beyond advice, except that we 
think more depends on the practical knowledge of your 
gardener or manager than of anything else, what is 
most indemand. When that is settled, then what are the 
facilities for growing it, and how much. does your 
manager know about the production of it? Such glass ag 
you would have would not grow much stuff. You may 
find a demand for Tomatoes, and would want houses for 
these, and probably for Cucumbers, using them in a por- 
tion of the winter to grow bedding plants in pots, then 
getting them out early into frames, whilst you started the 
houses with the fruits named. Were such enterprises as 
these and the culture of many flowers (bulbous, hardy, 
or tender outdoor) for cutting embarked upon, the work 
would be far too much for one man; indeed, ample for 
two. The time occupied in preparing for market and in 
going there would be considerable. A practical man 
having the offer might do very well for himself, but you 
know nothing at all about the work, and would be quite 
in the hands of a manager. If you utilised the garden for 
your own purposes, being content to sell any spare pro- 
duce, that would be different. In any case, we think a 
settled wage far better than is the principle of payment of 
commission on sales. 

2327—Planting Vines (7'y70).—What you propose 
in relation to planting fresh. Vineg seems all right, but 
When you say the canes have to be carried up behind a 
stage in the house, you give no information as to the 
height of the stage, or how high it is to the spring of the 
roof, as till that is reached the Vines cannot begin fo fruit. 
Let your border be very firm in any case, as a light 
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oose soil is very harmful. But you propose to plant 
trong canes. Do you mean by that strong fruiting 
t)anes, 10 feet to 12 feet long? As these are not the best for 
qplanting. The best are those from 7 feet to 8 fect long, 

ind have a good quantity of fibrous roots. These should 
je, S0On after planting, cut back to within 1 foot of the 
round to enable them to throw up one very strong shoot 
ign each case, that may run to 10 feet or 12 feet the first 
year, and may be cut back to 4 feet the next year, and so 
cure a good stout stem to start with. If youattempt to 

it fruit too soon you will cause your fruiting portion 
jit the Vines to be probably barren the next year. | What- 
jj ver first-class growers may do, you must not attempt too 

uch afi the outset. Once your rods are strong you can 
xtend 3 feet each year, and perhaps complete the run of 
fod in four years. Your proposal to obtain a couple of 
jytrong fruiting canes in pots is all right, but bury them 
i) ust deep enough to enable roots to come out over the tops 
f the pots, as that is the better method ; whilst you can, 
you propose, liberate the bottom roots all the same. 
ig you wish to crop the Vines in the upright portions of 
he stems, of course, you can, if you have no plants on the 
tage, but as the roof becomes furnished fruiting low 
own will be reduced. 
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NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
nt to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
ywould be addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUS- 
jp tATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
win sta specimens to be sent at one time. 


i Names of plants.—T. Smith.—Please send a flower 
ur give us some idea of the plant.—C. M. 7.—1, Crata- 
‘jas Pyracantha; 2, Cotoneaster Simonsi ; 3, Biota orien- 
il lis ; 4, Cupressus Lawsoniana ; 5, Berberis Wallichiana ; 
; Phalangium lineare variegata.——A. H. H. Birm.— 
robably Thunbergia (Meyenia) erecta, but specimen 
ijiuch shrivelled. ——J. D. —Nephrolepis davallioides 
Mircans.— Young Beginner.—1, Cypripedium insigne; 
4), Begonia manicata ; 3, Cologyne cristata ; 4, Sanchesia ; 
|| Acalypha musaica ; 6, Peperomia Verschaffelti. 


= 





ly 


j 
i Catalogues received.—New Zonal and other 
elargoniums.—Mess7s. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Chil- 
ell Nurseries, Notts. Garden Seeds.—C. R. Shilling, 
| wnchjield, Hants,—Seeds.—Morse Brothers, Epsom. 
ri —Seeds and Bulbs for Spring Planting.—Messrs. Alea- 
yiader and Co., Park-street, Bedford.—Seeds.—Messrs. 
y|( Atlee, Burpee and Co., Philadelphia. Chrysanthe- 
4,ums.—Messrs. W. Clibran and Co., Oldfield Nurseries, 
| Zerincham. 
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BIRDS. 


he 


a 
| Bullfinch losing its feathers (Is. 
\|cott).—When kept in a heated and artificial 
j/2mperature cage-birds frequently suffer from 
i)ss of feathers at other than the natural period 
} f their moult, which brings on weakness. 
ullfinches require to be kept ina cool tempera- 
:jare in order to maintain them in good health ; 
till, it is no uncommon thing for a bird to lose 
few feathers on being handled, as in the case 
£ your bird whilst its feet were being washed. 
){lew feathers will in all probability soon replace 
aose removed, and the bird will be none the 
forse for its loss. Should, however, there be 
non-production of a new covering on the 
enuded part it may arise from general debility, 
wing to the lack of some of the elements 
ecessary to the elaboration of new feathers, or 
‘om irritation of the skin, which will often 
vuse a bird to pluck out the young feathers as 
rey appear. Your feeding is quite right, but 
‘would help in giving tone to the system if 
ou were to place a small piece of rusty iron, 
ich as a nail, in its drinking water to furnish 
mild tonic. The sand should be coarse and 
ritty, and, as you cannot procure ‘shell sand,” 
would be well to place a piece of cuttle-fish 
one between the wires of the cage for the bird 
»nibble at; failing this a little old mortar, 
ither powdered and scattered amongst the 
md or in a lump, will prove beneficial. Rape- 
ied is more wholesome for birds if scalded to 
move its natural acidity. 





















POULTRY, : 


Ventilation of Fowl-house (Beginner). 
-I am obliged by your letter. The plan 
mplifies matters considerably. You are 
rect in supposing that the door should be at 
te end where the Fowls obtain their exit, but 
the surroundings are convenient there is no 
fason why the larger door should not be at the 
yposite end. Your present perches may really 
jn either across the house on the right 
ind as you enter by the larger door, or they 
ay be fixed beyond the Fowls’ exit, and run 
te longer way of the house. I am assuming 
e trap-door to be nearer the larger entrance 
an the opposite wall, as shown on sketch, and 
Lam correct in this I think the possibility of 
dangerous draught to be too remote to trouble 
out. The erection of permanent poultry- 


houses is not a thing to be hurriedly decided 
upon, because it often happens that one after- 
wards sees matters in a different light, and the 


earlier plans are almost useless if the best results 
are desired.—Doutrtina. 





FOOD FROM GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND 
FIELD. 

Preserving Peas in bottles (Rd. H.). 
—Peas can be as easily preserved in bottles as 
in tins, but they must be as near one size as 
possible and quite fresh. Fill the wide-mouthed 
bottles as full as possible, and shake them well 
down. Put in each hottle a teaspoonful of 
salt, sugar, and as much borax, or salicylic acid, 
as can be placed on a shilling, fill up the bottles 
with soft water, cold; put them, wrapped in 
newspaper, in a large saucepan of cold water 
up to the necks of the bottles. Set the sauce- 
pan on the stove and bring slowly to the boil. 
Take out the bottles as soon as the water boils. 
Stand them on a hot cloth; have ready some 
corks that have been soaked for some hours in 
cold water and cork the bottles. Leave them 
until the next day. Dip the bottle tops in 
bottle-wax and keep in a cool, dark place. 
Broad Beans no larger than Peas can be pre- 
served in the same way.—B. 





LAW, 

-Sale of land—position of tenant.— 
Two years ago I took 3 acres of land as a yearly 
tenant from Michaelmas, the rent to be paid 
yearly. My landlord has sold the land to 
another man without giving me any notice, and 
the new landlord wants me to pay rent half- 
yearly. Can he compel me to do this? I have 
made no arrangement whatever withhim. Can 
he compel me to keep the land after next 
Michaelmas? I am thinking of sowing the 
whole of the land with Corn this year. Could 
my landlord compel me to leave the straw 
behind me? When I entered the land was 
naked.—W. T. C. 

*,* On the sale of the land the purchaser 
became your landlord, and the tenancy contin- 
ued just as before and will so continue until 
varied or determined by mutual arrangement 
or by notice to quit. Your landlord cannot 
compel you to pay the rent half-yearly, and you 
cannot quit next Michaelmas unless the tenancy 
be determined by a proper notice to quit. If 
there is a written agreement (as to which you 
say nothing) its provisions are binding upon 
you both, and if it contains any stipulation as to 
notice to quit, the stipulated notice will be 
necessary, and sufficient for the purpose; but 
if it contains no such provision, a year’s notice 
terminating with a year of tenancy will be 
necessary, and so the tenancy cannot in that 
case be determined before Michaelmas, 1900. 
You head your question ‘‘ market - garden 
tenancy,” and so it may be presumed that the 
land is let for occupation as a market-garden, 
or at least is so occupied. This being so, it is 
strange that you are proposing to sow the 
whole with Corn, but should you do so in the 
summer before quitting, I think you may sell or 
remove the straw because market gardeners are 
at liberty to sell all their produce. If, how- 
ever, there is a written agreement containing 
any restrictions on gale, the restrictions must 
be observed. The mere fact that the land was 
naked when you entered does not justify you 
in leaving it naked when you quit.—K. C. T. 


Tenant refusing to quit — pro- 
cedure.—A tenant was duly served with a 
year’s notice to quit, as required by his agree- 
ment, and on the expiration of the notice he 
desired to remain in occupation, but refused to 
sign any new agreement of tenancy and ignored 
any letters sent to him. He has since been 
served with six months’ notice, expiring with 
the date of entry, but he claims a year’s notice, 
as provided by his old agreement. Is not the 
old agreement void and the six months’ notice 
good ?—C, C. C. 

** It is not stated whether any verbal 
arrangement was made, or any verbal per- 
mission given to the tenant to allow him to 
remain. If there was none, the landlord should 
have taken proceedings to recover possession of 
the premises, but the exact procedure advisable 
—whether before the justices, in the county 





court, or in the superior courts—depends upon 
the amount of the rent and the true annual 
value of the premises. As the tenancy is 
evidently yearly, the landlord might have 
given notice of his intention to claim double 
the yearly value (not double rent), and, on 
complying with the necessary formalities, the 
double value might then have been recovered 
in an action, although it could not have been 
distrained for. The landlord should have in- 
sisted upon the new agreement being entered 
into before the notice to quit had expired, 
as afterwards he could not insist upon his 
demands for a new agreement—he could only 
have ejected the tenant or pursued his remedy 
for the double yearly value. What he has 
done is not very clear, but probably the effect 
is that a yearly tenancy has been set up on the 
terms of the original agreement. The landlord 
can scarcely deny this as he has given half a 
year’s notice to quit expiring with a year of 
tenancy, but if this be an agricultural tenancy 
a year’s notice to quit is necessary. If the 
implication that the tenant holds under the 
conditions of the original agreement be rebut- 
ted—and I do not see that it can be rebutted—a 
year’s notice is necessary in the absence of any 
written contract as to notice.—K. C. T. 


A gardener’s notice.—My present gar- 
dener was at first with me as an ordinary 
labourer, attending to cows, etc., at weekly 
wages. He then became my gardener, and 
removed to the gardener’s house, and he has 
filled this position some time. No special 
arrangement of any kind was made on his 
becoming gardener, except that his wages were 
increased. He now thinks that he can deter- 
mine his service by a week’s notice, but must 
have a month’s notice for his house. What is 
the law ?—X. D. 

*,* Read the reply last week to ‘D. E.,” 
respecting an under-gardener’s notice ; all that 
is there written is applicable to the case you 
put. Probably your servant can determine his 
contract of service by a week’s notice; but if 
he holds his house rent free, and his occupation 
of the house is a part of his service, as no doubt 
is the case, he must leave the house on the same 
day as his contract of service ends. If he rents 
the house notice must be given to determine 
the tenancy.—K. C. T. 








SARTERS 
TESTED SEEDS. 


1319 PRIZES 
GAINED BY CUSTOMERS IN OPEN 
COMPETITION DURING 1898. 








=2/G BOX OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Contains 11! large packets of popular varieties, as 
follows, of full growth, and true to name, and is sent 
post free on receipt of cash with order. 


lpkt. Peas. | 1 pkt. Savoy. 1 pkt. Parsnip. 

2 pkts. Bean 1 Cabbage. 1 ,, Radish. 

1 pkt. Kale. 1 ,, Lettuce. Lies y PLN ps 

lines Broccoli. i Onion. 1 ,, Vegetable 

Lea GCaxTot: Marrow, 

pes~ We can supply this Collection for distribution at 
25/- per dozer, or four dozen for 84/-. 


2/- BOX OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Contains 22 large packets as follows of popular varieties, 
of full growth, a:id trve to name, and is sent post free 
on receipt of cash with order. 


pkts. Peas, successional sorts. 2 pkts. Lettuce, Cos and 
I 





9 

1 pkt. Broad Beans, Seville. Cabbage. 
1 Runner Beans, Champion 1 pkt. Mustard. 

i French Beans, best. 1 ,, Onion, White Spanich. 

1 ,. Beet, Carters’ Perfection 1 Parsley, Covent Garden. 
1 ,, Kale. Dwarf Surled. 1 ,, Parsnip, Carters’ Maltese 
1 ,, Broccoli, Champion. i ,, Radish, best. 

1 Cabbage, Heartwell. 1 ,, Spinach, Summer. 

1 Savoy, Dwarf Curled, 1 ,, Turaip, best. 

1 ,, Carrot, Early Horn. 1 ,, Vegetable M :row. 

1 ,, Cress, plain. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


CARTERS, 


The Queen’s Seedsmen, 
Only Address— ; 


237, 238 & 97, HICH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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Nothing so profitable and 
easy to grow. 
_ 80 Acres of Saleable Trees. 


EDS 


T PROCURABLE. 


Lists Free. 






















, Bushes in variety. Packing and 
Carriage free for Cash with order. 
%/= per doz., 6O/= per 100 
All other Nursery Stock 
carriage Jorward. 


Bin POTS From 15/- a doz, 


Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres.’ 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from 1g/- 
per doz. 


W WV.8.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices 


CENERAL CATALOCUE 


(ver 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 
at istically produced, « ontaining 
. Le some hundreds of illustrations, 
os Ze \ and full of valuable information, 


oe! 2% free on receipt of 3d. for postage 
RICHARD SMITH &C° worcesTER 


SWEET PEAS 


OUR GREAT SPECIALITY. 


W E have issued a SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE 

LIST of the best 50 varieties in cultivation, and shall 
ve pleased to forward same on application. We offer only 
the finest hand picked seeds, and holding an immense stock 
can supply on the most favourable terms. The following is a 
specimen of one of our cheap Collections— 


COLLECTION No. 1 contains the following 12 fine 
varieties: Apple Blossom, blush rose; Alice Eckford, cream, 
tinted cerise; Blanche Ferry, red and waite; Bronze King, 
Captain of the Blues, Countess of Radnor, fine heliocrope ; 
Emily Henderson, pure white; Firefly, glowing crimson; 
Meteor, orange-pink; Monarch. dark purple; Mrs. Eckford, 
pale yellow: Royal Robe, bright pink. 

50 SEEDS each variety,!post free, 1s. 1d. 

For all the best varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
see our New List, which may be had gratis and post free, and 
thould be in the hands of all buyers. 


ARTHUR E. GRICE & Co. 


___ DUDLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
ROLLISSON’S TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (true), 


20 seeds, 6d. 


ECKFORD’S LOVELY NAMED SWEET PEAS, 


30 varieties, 50 seeds each, 2s. #d., free. 


1 DOZ. CHOICE GREENHOUSE PLANTS, all 


different, named, and packed free, 2s. 6d. 


Insts of Hardy Plants and Seeds, 1d. 


FOGDEN, APULDRAM, CHICHESTER. 
EROoOs=ES. 


CARR. AND PAOK FREE. CATALOGUE FREE. 

12 Bush Hybrid P.’s, 5s. 6d. ; 50, 20s.; 100, 30s.; purchaser’s 
selection. 12 Tea-scented, 9s. ; 6G, de Dijon, 4s.; 6 Hybrid 
Teas, 4s.; 6 ex. strong Climbers, 5s. 6d.; 4 new Olimbing 
Roses (Crimson, White, Golden, Pink Ramblers), 1s. 3d. each; 
4, 4s.6d. Standard and Half-std. Roses, G. de Dijon and 
H.P., 6, 7s. 6d.; 12 mixed garden Roses, 3s, 91. 


ARTHUR H. MAY, 
THE ROSE FARM, BURNESTON, BEDALE. 


TURNER’S CATALOGUE 
OF SEEDS, PLANTS, & TREES. 


SEND FOR ONE—FREE. 
JOHN TURNER, WETHERBY, YORKS 


FLOWER POTS—FLOWER POTS. 


2 8-in., 20 6-in., 50 5-in., 50 4-in., 50 3-in., packed in crate and 
vuc Gn rail for 7s. 6d. 1899 Illustrated Catalogue Flower Pots 
Seed Pans, Saucers, Rhubarb and Seakale Pots, Vases, &c., 
post fres -~Addreas T. PRATT. Earthenware Works. Dudley 


UGS RUGS! !—Good, all Wool, 8 feet long, 

6 feet wide, and weigh over four pounds; Government 

grey; only been used a little; much better than common 

new. I will send one, post free, for 2s. 6d.—From H. J. 
GASSON, Government Contractor. Rye. 


ANTED, a LAD as Under Gardener and to 
work simall oil-engine. — Apply, the GARDENER, 
Broom Hall, Biggleswade. 
































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


If you are Re-roofing your 


A Pigeon House, 
Poultry Run, Tool House, 


—a 
h t, ask 
USEFUL B00 K, Kinsd pe Ae rari 
trated Book on RED 


HAND 
POST FREE, Roofing Felt, which will be 


sent post free. 


GARDEN EDGING TILES. 
LAND DRAIN PIPES. 


EASTWOOD & CO., Limited, 


BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH. 


_ THE STOURBRIDCE HEATING 


APPARATUS 
FOR GREENHOUSES 
OONSERVATORIES, &0. 


Most economical and efficient. 
This apparatus has attained. 
great popularity. Made at our 
own foundry and under our 
Own supervision. Before order- 
ing elsewhere, send for Revised 
Price List, giving full particu- 
lars, free by post. 
J. & W. WOOD, 


Birmingham Street Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 
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In stock. ARTISTIO LEAN-TO CONSERVATORY, 


highly finished, 18 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. Erected, glazed, and 
painted, for £40. 


HARDY BRUIN & CO., LEICESTER. 


» THE CONICAL BOILER 


is the Cheapest, Most Efficient, and Eco- 
nomical Boiler ever invented. For heating 
Greenhouses, Conservatories, Warehouses, 
Churches, Ohapels, and for Amateur 
Gardeners. Requires very little attention. 
W=, Will burn any kind of fuel, and cannot 
> burn hollow. Sole Makers, 
NEWSUM, DYSON, & CO., 
BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 

Prices and Testimonials on application. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN MANITOBA. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND OR CROWN GRANTS AT 
LOW PRIOES IN OTHER PROVINCES. 
ALSO CHEAP IMPROVED FARMS. 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate in- 
comes, Farmers, Farm Labourers, and young men desiring to 
learn farming. Special arrangements for Domestic Servants. 

Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 

Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also 
immense forests, productive fisheries, important manufactur- 
ing industries, the largest area of fertile land available for 
settlement in the world, and a growing import and export 
trade in all commodities. : : 

Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all 
matters of interest to intending settlers and asto the trade 
and commerce of the Dominion may be obtained gratis and 
post free, on application to the High Commissioner for 
Oanada, 17, Victoria-street, London, S. W. 

Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


WATERPROOF GARDENING CLOVES (Patent). 


3 sizes in Ladies’ and Gents’. The ‘‘Gauntlet” Gloves, 11 in. 
long, 2/1 per pair; 13 in., 2/7, post free. Keeps the hands and 
sleeves free from wet and dirt. Numerous Testimonials. 


E. LAMPRELL, Brackley, Northants. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


a2" We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send thei* 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue. 
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IVORINE 
PLANT LABELS 


WIRES 2" ‘LONGER Ee LOOP] = 


to wit 

the weather by being immersed in water. Testimonial fr 
the Royal Horticultural Society: ‘Your labels have by 
tried at Chiswick, and found excellent.” } 

Samples and Lists of the West's Patent Specialities p/| 
free. Price 9d. per dozen; 8s, per gross, complete; 7s, | 
gross without shanks, carriage paid. Special Ink, if requir 
per post, 7d. Supplied by all Nurserymen, Florists, &, 


cans“ ORCHID CULTURE,” =="! 


A Treatise on the Oultivation of Orchids, giving all y| 
ticulars of their requirements along with our Catalogue, i ! 


THE LEEDS ORCHID CO., ROUNDHAY, LEED| 


GREENHOUSHS ce MILLIO? 


COMPLETE from 50/- 


Intended purchasers are invited to send for Catalogue 
the original inventors of Portable Greenhouses. First Pr 
Medals awarded hy the Royal Horticultural and Natio; 
Chrysanthemum Societies, and at all the leading Ho) 
cuitural Societies since 1886. 


ALFRED PEEL & SON, HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, 
Wood Green, London, N. 


[EGGIN GS! LEGGINGS !!—Smart milita 


officers’ appearance. Just passed out of service for ot] 
patterns. Very strong, all leather, with extra leather sta 
at top, lace up side, cost 7s. per pair. Will send a pair, Dp 
free, for 24 stamps.—From H. J. GASSON, Governme 
Oontractor, Rye. 


DLE MONEY.—Many People have OL 
JEWELLERY and SILVER that is out of date, usele} 
and actually an encumbrance, which could be turned ir 
useful cash or exchanged at G. M. DIBDEN & CO.’S, 1 
Sloane-street, London, S.W 


NOW READY. 


THE GARDEN ANNUAI| 
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Containing:—An Almanack for the Year 1899—Seasonat 
Work for each month—Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables p)}} 
curable each month—New Plants of the past year—Alph 
betical List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists—List 
Horticultural Builders, etc., etc.—List of Gardens, Count 
Seats, and Gardeners—Bist of Horticultural and Botanic 
Societies—List of the Principal Parks and Gardens in t) 
United Kingdom. The most comolete and accurate Refe 
ence Book for the use of all interested in Gardens, 


PRICE 1s.; Post FREE, ls. 3d. 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, or from the Publishii 
Office, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, London, W.O. j 





BEAU TIEUXL 


COLOURED PLATES | 
OF FLOWERS 


FOR SCREENS AND SCRAP BOOKS. } 


From drawings by the best flower painterih 
finely reproduced in colour ; per dozen, 2s. 6d.} 
per twenty-five, 5s. ; per fifty, 9s. ; per hundrec 
15s. ; set of three hundred (each different), 45s. 
post free, P.O.0. to T. SPANSwIcK,. 

Post fre# 
One dozen Plates of Stove and Greenhouse Plants... 2s. 6: 
Florists’ Flowers .. oe +. 2s. 6 


" * Bulbous Plants ., ae o. 28. 64 
iT] rt Shrubs ee oe ee oe ae. ae 
” Orchids ., - ’ 


° - oe 28, BCR 
Specimen plate, post free, 3d. 


Offices: 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 
66 G4RDENING ” BINDING COVERS.- 


Covers for Binding each Volume of GARDENING, fro 
Vol. 1 to posmens time, are on sale, price la, 6d. each; posi 
free, Is. 9d. each. Of all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
from the Publishing Office, 37, Southampton-st., Strand. 
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ROSES. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


iy far the most important work that is fast 
ipproaching in the Rose garden is the pruning, 
sgging down, and securing of our wall and 
jillar Roses. Proper attention to these has 
jiore to do with success during the coming 
sason than any other phase in their culture ; 
>that we may well devote a little time and 
rouble to a better understanding of the sub- 
#ect than many amateurs would seem to possess, 
4 we are to judge by the number and nature of 
ueries appearing, season after season, in the 
Tages of GARDENING. Whether it be a Rose, 
owering-shrub, fruit-tree, or any other subject 
#i horticulture, it is very clear that we have 
jome more or less defined object in pruning or 
atting away portions of their growth. Obvious 
3 this is, it appears that many prune in the 
une thoughtless and haphazard way year after 
jear ; asifit were merely a routine that must be 
bllowed if Roses are to be grown. Now this 
ifatal. Never cut or hack a plant about until 
fou know what you are doing it for. Look at 
he subject awhile, and give it a little thought. 
Vhy should we interfere with Nature at all? 
+ have seen many grand Rose pictures formed 
Hy plants that had not felt the knife for 
jiany years. On the other hand, there are 
some Roses that would have deteriorated 
Jeyond our recognition had not the knife 
een employed judiciously. If we are 
oing to prune all Roses by one _hard- 
ind-fast rule, it is plain to all of us that 
here must be some receiving treatment that is 
iy no means likely to be beneficial. Who of us 
las not noticed the natural grace and beauty 
ormed by one of the old rambling Ayrshire, 
Soursault, and other species, when left alone 
or a time in an unoccupied garden? Perhaps 
Whey are climbing over a disused building, fast 
alling into ruin and decay ; or over the dying 
tump of a falling tree. If we are of an obser- 
‘ant mind we shall note that the long, slender, 
nd rambling growths made the previous season 
‘re festooned throughout their whole length 
ivith trusses of the finest flowers. 
4 The most valuable wood of these Roses consists 
if the long, rambling, and flowerless shoots of 
he year before. Then why cut these away, as 
jo many do, simply because they are ram- 
7 Hing and bore no blossoms last year? If 
j7ood must be removed, thin out the older 
Jrowth rather than _ interfere with and 
Jacrifice the best of our plants. This same 
ystem should be followed with our extra- 
igorous growers, no matter to what section 
r class they may belong. Some few may 
'@ shortened more than others, but whether 
leas and Noisettes, upon walls and fences, 
r pillar Roses we want to save as much as 
possible of the strongest wood made the season 
W#revious. Itis the same, too, when dealing 
vith such vigorous Bourbons as Mrs. Paul and 
me. Isaac Periere, or such H. Perpetuals as 
#abriel Luizet and Ulrich Brunner; only in 





































these cases we peg down the long shoots upon 
dwarf plants. If not kept in a horizontal posi- 
tion these do not flower so freely and evenly upon 
the long rod as is the case with Teas, Noisettes, 
Ayrshires, and varieties of similar growth. 
When upon standards, they droop over suffi- 
ciently with their own weight as soon as new 
growths appear, and thus practically take a 
similar position to when they are pegged 
down. 

Medium growers may be pruned on the lines 
tlrat have been in use for so many years. Cut 
back all weak laterals closely; thin out the 
centre of the plant as much as possible, and 
then proceed to prune the remaining growths 
to from 6 inches to 15 inches from where they 
broke from the main stems, more or less, 
according to the strength of the variety. 
Cut close to an eye with a prominent 
and outward tendency, and always cut back 
far enough to find a thoroughly sound and 
well-matured eye. It is quite useless to leave 


others. Moderate growers should be pruned 
very closely. I am aware that many 
amateurs fail to see the force of this, 


arguing that a weak grower needs all 
its wood, and that an extra-vigorous grower 
has too much. The latter idea is based upon 
the quantity of flowerless wood made the year 
previous. But I have explained why this 
flowerless growth should be saved. On the 
other hand, a naturally weak grower needs its 
eyes curtailed, because the normal strength of 
such varieties is not sufficient to develop a 
great number in a satisfactory manner. 

Then we must give some little thought as to 
the purpose we wish our Roses for. Whether 
for exhibition or garden decoration, or for 
supplying a quantity of cut blooms. In the 
former case we prune much harder, and also 
limit the number of flowers, in order to get the 
strength of our plant in fewer blossoms. All 
suckers from stocks must, of course, be cut 
away as completely as possible. If one will 
bear the above points in mind when pruning, 
and be a little more certain what class of Rose 
they are dealing with, they will not go very far 
wrong, and will save much disappointment. 
The time to prune cannot be given with exact- 
ness. It depends upon the season, position, 
locality, and variety of Rose. As a general 
rule, Roses are pruned too early. The middle 
of March for hardy varieties, and early in April 
for the others, may be taken as good average 
dates. It is because so many use the knife 
much too early that I send these few notes 
before the operation is seasonable. Rs UI 





ROSES FOR MARKET. 
(In REPLY To A. B. MILLS.) 


Yours is unquestionably a splendid Rose soil. 
The yellowish sample sent is just what Roses 
revel in, that is to say a buttery kind of clay. 
We note that you propose to trench this soil 
2 feet deep. We think, when doing so, you 
should bring up to the surface some of the 
crumbs that remain in the trench after removing 
the top spit. This would much improve the 
border, for the sample sent of top soil appears 
to be in a very worn-out condition. As to 


draining this border, if you place about 4 inches 
to 6 inches of stones or brick rubble at the bot- 
tom you will provide ample drainage. A land 
drain would do placed at intervals, if you were 
simply planting all Hybrid Perpetuals, but as 

ou must plant a good proportion of Teas and 

ybrid Teas to meet market demands, you 
will do well to add the stones as stated. 

We do not care much for street sweepings as 
manure. We would rather use some well- 
decayed farm-yard dung, especially from the 
cowsheds. An excellent addition to this reten- 
tive soil would be some burnt earth and wood 
ashes thoroughly incorporated as the work of 
trenching proceeds, and as to lime you cannot 
make a mistake in adding some of this 
excellent article. A dressing of about 6 oz. 
per square yard will do no injury to the dor- 
mant roots, and it will doa vast deal of good 
to the soil if you incorporate it well with the 
bulk. Slaked lime should be used without 
lumps. If you can procure chalk more easily 
this will do equally as well as lime, provided a 
larger quantity—say 2 lb.—be used to the 
square yard of soil. The baked condition of 
the surface during summer is readily remedied 
by the frequent use of the hoe. Untold benefits 
follow from this simple operation. See that 
2 inches or 3 inches of powdery soil are always 
on the surface. For this border, 140 feet long 
by 4 feet wide, you would require about 
eighteen dozen bushes, planted in three rows. 
The strongest growing kinds might certainly be 
pegged down. If you planted these in the back 
row, about three dozen plants would suffice for 
this one. For market those varieties are best 
to grow that are of decided colours, and that 
have pretty buds. As you require free and con- 
tinuous bloomers, the following eighteen kinds 
would be the best to plant, thus making a dozen 
of each— 

Tras.—Marie Van Houtte, Mme. Falcot, 
Mme. Hoste, Papa Gontier, Anna Ollivier, 
Bouquet d’Or. 

Hyprip Tras. —Mme. Abel Chatenay, La 
France, Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
Gloire Lyonnaise. 

Hysrip PERPETUALS.—General Jacqueminot, 
Mrs. J. Laing, Victor Hugo, Alfred Colomb. 

Norsrettes.—W. A. Richardson, Mme. 
Cochet. 

Boursons.—Souv. de la Malmaison. 


B. 


Unless you have a good local demand for 
Cherries and Plums we should not advise you to 
grow these on your walis. Cordon Plums are 
extremely prolific provided they escape from the 
ravages of spring frosts. We believe, however, 
you would find Roses the most profitable. As 
to preparing for their reception, we should 
advise you to have a border 3 feet wide and 
trench it on the same lines as advocated for the 
long border. When planting, both on the wall 
and the long border, it would repay you to give 
each plant about two or three shovelsful of 
gritty compost, composed of one part loam, one 
part leaf-mould, and one part road-sand and 
burnt earth. The new roots take kindly to this, 
and it materially helps the plants to become 
established. Your walls are not very high, 
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GARDEN WORK.* 


_—_— 


Conservatory.—Wée are now in the midst 
of the early Daffodils, and a lovely display 
they make when grown in quantity. The old 
double yellow Daffodil is grand when planted 
thickly in rather large pots for forming groups 
in the conservatory, but is not so valuable for 
cutting as Trumpet major and other single 
varieties. These bulbs are so easily grown that 
everybody with a greenhouse should have an 
early display, and if the bulbs are taken care of 
and planted out they may be lifted again in 
batches and forced. Hyacinths and other bulbs 
are also abundant and bright now. The 
Miniature French Hyacinths are useful for 
forcing, planted somewhat thickly in 6-inch 
and 7-inch pots. Arum Lilies—when well 
grown—are always attractive, and will last 
some time when moved indoors in the corridors 
and drawing-room. ‘Tree Carnations, where 
these are well done, will be a special feature. 
Cuttings of the young side shoots will strike 
now in sandy soil in a warm-house. I have 
struck them in damp sand in pans on the hot- 
water pipes or on a flue. The sand is always 
kept moist, and the cuttings are potted as soon 
as rooted. Rogeria cordata is a beautiful plant 
to flower now ina warm-house ; it will growin a 
mixture of equal parts peat and good loam, 
and some sand to keep it open. I can recom- 
mend it either for planting out or growing in 
pots. The best Scarlet Geranium for all 
purposes in winter is Raspail Improved. It 
is much superior to the old Raspail, the 
flowers being much larger and broader in 
the petals, and the plants generally more 
robust in habit. But to obtain plenty of 
flowers in winter the plants must have a light 
position near the glass, and a temperature of 
not less than 55 degs. Young plants produce 
finer flowers than old ones, and being in smaller 
pots can easily be placed on shelves near the 
glass. Cuttings rooted now will make good 
flowering plants for next winter. Lapagerias 
—red and white—are beautiful climbers for the 
cool conservatory. They do best in a position 
not exposed to the full sunshine, and should be 
planted chiefly in good sandy peat. 


Stove.—Where Gloxinias are much grown, 
some of the earliest tubers will be starting into 
growth, and require repotting. It was formerly 
considered that these plants did best in a very 
sandy compost. This kind of compost is very 
well for raising seedlings, but strong plants 
require a stronger and better compost to deve- 
lop fine, handsome specimens. Gloxinias in 
good compost may easily be had from 2 feet to 
3 feet over, and both foliage and flowers of cor- 
responding size. The same remarks apply to 
Caladiums, which are now starting into growth. 
If grown chiefly in good turfy loam, enriched 
with some old manure, the foliage is more 
robust and brilliant in colour. A few of 
the more delicate varieties may have a little 
heat and more sand, but the robust sorts want 
a stronger diet to bring out their best quali- 
ties. 


Cucumbers in frames.—In small gar- 
dens the Cucumbers are still grown in frames, 
and sometimes in February the hotbeds are 
made up and prepared ready for the plants. 
The manure, if used without leaves, wants care- 
ful preparation to work off the rankness and 
fiery heat before making up the bed, and for this 
purpose it is thoroughly shaken to pieces and 
thrown in a heap te ferment. In the course of 
afew days, when the manure is warm, it is 
turned, the outsides shaken into the middle, and 
left for a few days to get warm again. Gener- 
ally by this time the manure will bein acondition 
to work into a bed which should be at least 4 feet 
high, and a foot wider than the frame all round, 
and be put together with a considerable degree 
of firmness to ensure a regular and lasting heat. 
When the bed is prepared, put on the frame 
and mat it up for a few days till the heat rises, 
and has become steady, then put in hills of good 
soil, and set out the plants or plant the seeds as 
the case may be. It is usually better and 
cheaper to buy a couple of plants for the first 
two-light frame, unless there is a warm-house 










































































or pit near in which they can be raised. Tele. 
graph, Lockie’s Perfection, Blue Gown, and 
Daniels’ Defiance are all good for present plant- 
ing. Cucumbers do not need much soil to 
start in. 


Pines.—It will soon be time to overhaul 
these and renew the plunging-beds. Some 
good loam should be placed in an open shed 
to get ready for repotting. If the loam ig 
first rate not much else will be required, 
beyond such little additions as bone-meal, soot, 
and any other little stimulant for the last shift, 
The materials should be got ready for the work, 
and then wait for suitable weather and put all 
the hands to the work, so that repotting and| 
the renewal of plunging-beds may go on at the 
same time. Temperature for fruiting-house 
should be 65 degs. to 70 degs. ; and for succes.| 
sions 60 degs. to 65 degs. 


Covering forcing-houses.—When the) 
houses are small, covering with frigi-domo may) 
be easily carried out at night by fitting the 
covering on rollers. There will not only be a) 
considerable saving in fuel, but the atmosphere) 
will be more genial. 


Window gardening.—Keep everything| 
at rest for the present, especially in the spare| 
rooms. If severe frost sets in keep dry and) 
cover in the centre of the room with news;| 
papers. There are many flowers now. Chinese 
Primulas are specially bright. Ferns shoul] 
be kept rather dry at present. | 


Outdoor garden.—When the weather | 
suitable and the soil fairly dry on the surface) 
stir the soil among spring flowers, such as beds} 
of Forget me-Nots, Primulas, Auriculas, Tufted} 
Pansies, etc. In our district last season it was} 
toohot and dry for the Tufted and other Pansies, 
and our beds this year will have a layer of cow: 
manure, placed about 8 inches or 9 inches deez 
in the beds. I have always found this very 
helpful to Pansies in a porous soil. Ranuncu 
luses may be planted this month. They aré 
charming things, and in dry, porous soils should 
have a layer of cow-manure 8 inches or 9 inches 
deep in the beds to hold up the moisture. Ivy 
on walls may be trimmed this month, but wai 
till the weather is milder. If cut during frosty 
weather some injury may be done. Sometime 
this work is delayed till spring, and then the 
walls are a long time getting covered again. Oa 
of the best plants for covering naked groun 
under trees is the St. John’s Wort (Hypericun 
calycinum) ; may be planted now. Get on will 
the planting of deciduous trees and shrubs 
evergreens may wait. Prepare sites in the w 
garden for groups of Hardy Heaths, Pampa 
and other hardy Grasses, Foxgloves, Tritomas 
own-root Roses, etc. Now is the time to la 
the foundation for a good lawn by freque 
rolling, top-dressing, etc. 


Fruit garden.—Encourage old plantati 
of Strawberries by stirring the surface an 
applying a top-dressing, if not already do 
Strawberries should not, as a general rule, 
left on the same ground more than three year 
Sir J. Paxton still holds its own as a main-¢ 
kind. Keen’s Seedling seems to have dis 
appeared, though a very useful kind in som* 

ardens, and a good forcer. President, Roya 
Sévarein} and Garibaldi are also good fo 
general planting. The best season to plant it 
early in August, but if the ground is not read} 
plant in March. ‘he best distances are 2 fee 
apart between the rows, and 18 inches in tht 
rows. For general purposes this distance i 
ample. It used to be a common practice t 
plant out the early or late forced plants, and? 
the plants were healthy they usually bore goor 
crops for a couple of years, and were thei 
destroyed. Strawberries do well after earl 
Potatoes, the ground being trenched and wél 
manured for the Potatoes. Applee on 
Paradise-stock and Pears on the Quince shoul 
have rich surface dressings before the df! 
weather sets in ; but there should beno digg 
over the roots, though at this season ali 
forking over to let in the atmosphere is be 
ficial. Trees which bear good crops annua 
must have plenty of nourishment in the shapt 
of surface dressings. 


Vegetable garden.—All vacant Ia 
should have received its usual dressing 6 
manure and be turned up ta the air. No oD 
manures for Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, Salsify, © 


We have known some of the dwarf Teas of 
vigorous habit, such as Anna Ollivier, to reach 
higher than 9 feet, and we should advise you to 
plant alternately one of such dwarf variety and 
one of the more vigorous known as climbers, 
The distance apart should be about 4 feet. For 
the south and west walls the following would 
be good marketable varieties— 

STRONG GROWERS.—Belle Lyonnaise, Gustave 
Regis, Climbing Perle des Jardins, Mme. 
Chanory, Climbing Niphetos, Mme. Moreau, 
W. A. Richardson, Mme. P. Cochet, Bouquet 
dOr. 

LxEss vigorous.—Mme. Lambard, Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Anna Ollivier, Rubens, Safrano, 
Mme. Charles, Marie Van Houtte, Souv. de 
8S. A. Prince, Mme. Pernet Ducher, Gloire 
Lyonnaise, Viscountess Folkestone. 

For THE SIX-FEET EAST WALL.—Gloire de 
Margottin, Caroline Testout, Mme. G. Bruant, 
Capt. Hayward, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. J. Laing, 
Mrs. S. Crawford, Marchioness of Lorne ; and 

For THE NINE-FEET EAST WALL.—Gloire de 
Dijon, Kaiserin Friedrich, Crimson Rambler, 
Mrs. Paul, Duke of Edinburgh, Climbing Capt. 
Christy, Mme. Pereire. 


CLASSIFYING ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 
(In Repiy to **‘NeEmo.”) 

WueEn a schedule reads, ‘‘ Twelve Roses, 
distinct, not Teas,” this does not exclude 
Hybrid Teas, but only Teas and Noisettes. 

According to the decision of the National 
Rose Society, Hybrid Teas are classed with 
Hybrid Perpetuals, and may not be exhibited 
with Teas. You ask us to explain how anyone 
is to tell when a flower or foliage is distinct or 
not. For purposes of exhibition you would do 
well to take as your guide the Official Catalogue 
and Supplement of the above-named Society, 
which can be obtained for 1s. 6d. from the 
Hon. Sec., Rev. H. D’Ombrain, Westwell 
Vicarage, Ashford, Kent. As to foliage being 
distinct, you are not allowed to add foliage to 
any bloom when exhibited. The flower must 
be shown as cut. The following varieties are 
considered synonymous by the National Rose 
Society, and, therefore, must only be once ex- 
hibited in any one class :— 

Hyprip PERPETUALS AND Hyprip TEAS. 

Charles Lefebvre, Marguerite Brassac, Paul 
Jamain, 

Duke of Wellington, Rosieriste Jacobs. 

Mademoiselle Eugenie Verdier, Marie 
Finger. 

Jean Soupert, Grand Mogul. 

Marie Rady, Comtesse de Choieeuil. 

Maurice Bernardin, Exposition de Brie, Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, Sir G. Wolseley. 

Prince C. de Rohan, La Rosiere. 

Captain Christy, Climbing Captain Christy. 

Alfred Colomb, Marshal P. Wilder, Wilhelm 
Koelle. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Lady Alice. 

Marie Baumann, Mme. A. Lavalley. 


TEA-SCENTED, 


Devoniensis, Climbing Devoniensis. 

Mme. Bravy, Alba rosea, Josephine Malton, 
Mme. Sertot. 

Niphetos, Climbing Niphetos, Perle des 
Jardins, Climbing Perle des Jardins. 

Souvenir 8. A. Prince, The Queen. 








Three good pot Roses (Teas) for 
greenhouse (W. Twll).—Tea Roses that 
combine fragrance, good colour, and fine form 
are not very plentiful. Indeed, many Tea 
Roses are almost scentless. Of course, there 
are Maréchal Niel and Gloire de Dijon, but they 
are climbers, and not quite suitable to grow as 
pot-plants. We think the following three Teas 
and Hybrid Teas would meet your require- 
ments : Devoniensis, Beauté Inconstante, Mrs. 
W. J. Grant. Madame de St. Joseph is one of 
the sweetest of Roses, but unfortunately it has 
been almost elbowed out of cultivation by many 
inferior novelties. W. F, Bennett is also highly 
fragrant ; its crimson colour, however, is not 
particularly bright. Safrano, for a yellow, is 
good. It has a Pink-like odour, and, if grown 
cool, its somewhat thin buds become beautifully 
elongated, 

Roses newly received (J. R., Constant 


Reader).—Plant them carefully at once in the open 
ground. 





* In cold or northe stiri. u 
rn districts the rations referred 
to under ‘Garden Work” may be done from ten ae toa 
formagh later than is here indicated, with equally good 
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Scorzonera, unless the manure is buried deep in | 
the ground. Itis better to sow these crops on | 
land that was well manured for a previous crop, 
such as Celery or late Peas. Where clubbing in 
green crops has been troublesome, dig deeper 
and give a dressing of gas-lime, not exceeding 
2 lb. per square yard. Used in moderation, 

as-lime is a good cleanser of the land, and ma 

© used in all insect-infested gardens with add: 
vantage. Get the early border cropped with 
early Potatoes, Horn Carrots, Radishes, and 
dwarf Beans. There is always a demand for 
early Cabbages, and when Ellam’s Karly Dwarf 
or some other small early kind are planted 
thickly in a warm spot they soon turn, and 
when cut the stems may be pulled. Sowa few 
Lettuce-seeds of a good early Cabbage and Cos 
varieties. Plants both of Cabbages and Lettuces 
which have stood in the seed-bed all winter may 
be set out to succeed those planted in autumn. 
More might be done with early Lettuces under 
glass. Those who have cool Tomato-houses 
generally fill up with late Chrysanthemums and 
follow on with Lettuces, which are cleared off 
in time for Tomatoes in summer. 


bushy. They are chiefly under trees. Rotun- 
difolia is the best and hardiest Laurel for 
undergrowth. It is dwarfer in habit than the 
common kind. Planted more early Potatoes, 
also Jerusalem Artichokes. Planted a group of 
Tamarix on the lawn in front of shrubbery. 


D2, 


February 22rd.—Put in more cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums. The earliest struck plants, 
which are chiefly required for specimen blooms, 
have been shifted into large 60’s, and are now 
in a light position in cool-house, and will very 
soon be in cold-frame. We believe in sturdy 
growth. Put in cuttings of various stove 
plants. They will soon strike now ina brisk 
bottom-heat. Vaporised Pelargonium - house. 
Moved more Roses in pots into warm-house. 


February 24th.—Commenced thinning Grapes 
and pot-Vines. Finished cleaning late vinery, 
and top-dressed inside borders. Planted 
another small house with Cucumbers. First 
Tomatoes now in flower. Sowed Tomatoes for 
planting cool-houses; chiefly Freedom and 
Up-to-date. We have tried most of the new 
varieties as they come, but one year’s trial 





KE. Hoppay. 


against an old favourite sort is often enough, 





plant life. Welike to use charcoal as drainage. 
Our plan is to break it up into pieces about the 
size of Filberts or Walnuts and put some upon 
the top of the crocks. You will find thattheroots 
of Roses, Pelargoniums, etc., will quickly search 
out these small lumps and thread their way 
into the charcoal. Soot, which is allied to 
charcoal, is well known as a valuable fertilising 
agent. The safest method of application to pot 
grown plants is in the form of liquid-manure. 
Put 4-bushel of soot into a bag, place this into 
a barrel of water, having previously weighed it 
down. Let it remain three or four days, when 
it will be ready for use. It should be used 
4 strength—that is, 1 part of soot-water to 
3 parts clear water. 





FERNS. 





FERNS UNDER GREENHOUSE STAGE. 


In the accompanying illustration we see the 
decorative effect produced by vigorous-growing 
Ferns under a greenhouse stage. Adiantum 
formosum, the Fern in question, a native of 
Australia and New Zealand, is a cool-house 





Adiantum formosum under a greenhouse stage. 


THH OOMING WHHE’S WORE, 


Hatracts from a Garden Diary. 


February 20th.—Stirring soil among young 
crops. Planted another bed of Golden Rocco 
Onions. Prepared beds for Ranunculuses. 
Planted Gradus Peas and Early Green Long- 
pod Beans. Potted off early Erfurt Cauli. 
flowers. Put in cuttings of Heliotrope and 
ether bedding plants. Sowed single and double 
Petunias. 


February 21st.—Commenced replanting hardy 
edging plants round beds. We have many beds 
so edged with hardy things, and have to take 
advantage of suitable weather for replanting. 
Sowed seeds of choice hardy Primulas, Auri- 
culas, and Polyanthuses. One never has too 
many of these things, as they can be planted 
in shady places anywhere, and may be) 
naturalised in the wild garden. Pricked off 
seedling Ferns in boxes in little patches or colo- 
nies. 


February 22nd.—Trimmed Ivy on walls and 
where used for edgings with the shears. Cut 


February 25th.—Shifted on Ivy ‘‘ Geraniums.” 
These and Zonal ‘‘Geraniums” intended for 
Specimens are helped on now in heat. Com- 
menced staking early flowering Pelargoniums. 
Sowed more RKadishes and Horn Carrots and 
planted more Potatoes. Earthed up Potatoes 
in frames. Tied up Lettuces in cool Tomato- 
houses. Pruned Roses on walls. 





Charcoal (Nemo).—This most excellent 
substance is obtained by burning or charring 
wood, but as it has to be burnt in pits ina 
special manner we would not advise you to 
attempt its manufacture. Ifyou have any good 
forest near, doubtless you will find located 
there some charcoal-burners. Braziers employ 
charcoal in quantity in the prosecution of their 
calling, and we generally obtain from them the 
dust, which we find very useful. We mix 
3-peck of this dust with a barrowful of pot- 
ting loam. Charcoal is in itself a most efficient 
manure for all cultivated plants. The reason 
why it is so useful applied to the soil is that 
when buried it slowly combines with oxygen 
and emits carbonic acid gas, which, while being 





down some overgrown Laurels to make them 


deleterious to human beings, is of great value to | 





From a photograph by Miss Spilsbury, Tindern, 


subject, and the giant of the Maidenhair family, 
attaining, under favourable conditions, a height 
of 3 feet or more, and even exceeding the tall 
A. trapeziforme, a hot-house Fern, in stature. 
The fronds of A. formosum are light green in 
colour, and are very useful for mixing with cut 
flowers, while its jet-black stems and spreading 
foliage render it one of the most effective of our 
cool-greenhouse Ferns. The well-known Pteris 
tremula makes a good companion to this Maiden- 
hair, while the American Bird’s-foot Maidenhair 
(A. pedatum), which flourishes in the open 
garden in the south-west, the Ostrich Fern 
(Struthiopteris germanica), and Onoclea sensi- 
bilis, are well suited to a like position. 





Arum Lilies after flowering.—It is 
not usual, nor is it desirable, to dry these off 
after flowering. In a state of nature they 
would prefer a marsh to dry ground. They do 
best in the open air in summer, and should be 
gradually inured to stand out-of-doors. I 
always plant them in trenches very similar to 
Celery trenches, and they are freely watered 
when the Celery is watered. If strong plants 
with large leaves and flowers are required give 
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plenty of manure when planting them out. They 
should be potted up into the pots in which 
they are to flower early in October.—J. 


HOUSB AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 


In floral decoration it often happens that the 
most pleasing effect is obtained by simple 
arrangements of one flower, as exemplified in 
the accompanying illustration. Both classes of 
Hellebores, the Christmas and the Lenten 
Roses, come at a time when the garden pro- 
duces little for indoor decoration. True, there 
are the lovely Iris stylosa and its white variety, 
and there are generally some spikes of the 
Winter Flag (Schizostylis coccinea) in bloom 
during the time that the giant Christmas Rose 
(H. altifolius) is at its best, while the Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) is also an open- 
air contemporary. The Lenten Roses often 
commence to bloom in January, and with these 
during their flowering period are associated the 
early spring bulbs, but none of these subjects, 
beautiful as many of them are, should be used 
for floral arrangements in conjunction with 
Hellebores, the latter invariably creating the 





with such a profuse blossomer. I may have 
made it appear in the earlier portion of this 
note that I am averse to floral arrangements 
composed of more than one flower ; this, how- 
ever, is far from being the case, the beauty of 
many colour contrasts being undeniable. A 
charming composition is of blue Cornflowers 
and white Galega. White Madonna Lilies and 
the lavender flower-sprays of Erigeron speciosus 
prove equally attractive, while many others 
occur to the mind as having been every whit as 
happy, such as Eryngium Oliverianum and 
Alstrcemeria aurea, the Madonna Lily and the 
buff Day Lily (Hemerocallis fulva), the blue 
Salvia patens and yellow Paris Daisy, but in 
specifying these few pleasing colour effects one 
is conscious of a host equally deserving of com- 
mendation that perforce remain unmentioned. 


FLOWERS AND SHRUBS FOR THE 
HOUSE. 


Wuirte Linacs.—Not much known as yet is the 
beautiful double White Lilac Madame Lemoine. 
It bears very large trusses of pure white, very 
double flowers. Few things are more beautiful 
for the decoration of the dinner-table or room. 
It will grow ina few years from quite a small 
stage to a fine flower-bearing tree, It is of 





Christmas Roses arranged in a vase. 


most artistic picture when arranged by them- 
selves in a vase or bowl. Itis advisable before 
placing them in water to slit the flower-stems 
into four divisions with a sharp knife, making 
the cuts from the base upward to a length of 
about 4 inches. This prevents the flowers from 
becoming flagged, which they quickly do if this 
expedient is not practised. The Lenten Roses 
have such abundant foliage that no difficulty is 
experienced in adding a few leaves to their 
flower-stems, which are themselves furnished 
with leaflets, without damaging the plants, but 
in the case of the Christmas Roses, if leaves 
were plucked every time a bowlful of flowers 


were gathered the plants would soon become | 


denuded of foliage and thereby weakened. 
The blooms of Helleborus niger and _ its 
varieties are far more solid in appearance, 
and are carried with greater rigidity on 
the footstalks than is the case with H. 
orientalis, and, therefore, leafage possessing 
something of the firm and close texture of 
their natural foliage proves the most effective 
substitute, and leaf-sprays of the common 
Rhododendron ponticum have been proved to 
lend themselves to this association with good 
effect when feelingly arranged. Naturally, 
where the leafage of the Christmas Rose is 
sufficiently abundant to provide the needed 
greenery without injuring the plants no substi- 
tute is necessary, but this is rarely the case 


strong growth, and bears its massive heads of 
bloom in profusion, and has the same sweet 
scent as ordinary White Lilac, but its trusses 
of bloom are three times the size. 

The white single-flowering Lilac which I 
should grow, if I had only room for one, would 
be alba grandiflora, which certainly deserves 
its name. It, like the double-flowering one I 
have just mentioned, bears immense trusses of 
bloom, and much as I admire the common 
White Lilac, when I saw alba grandiflora grow- 
ing and flowering not far away in my garden 
last spring, I wondered if the common one 
would ever be planted again if purchasers saw 
the other one in bloom before sending their 
order to the nurserymen. Virginale is another 
fine single White Lilac, and both are beautiful 
objects on one’s lawn or in the shrubbery, or 
planted in some unfrequented spot where one 
would not shrink from picking the flower- 
bearing branches for indoor decoration. These 
three White Lilacs are amongst the best of 
our flower-bearing shrubs. Some people find 
the scent of the 

PHILADELPHUS (or Syringa, as it is commonly 
called) too strong in a room, but for those who 
do not object to it, the varieties grandifiorus, 
speciosissimus, and Gordonianus are especially 
to be recommended, as they bear fine blossoms 
in profusion, and their growth leaves nothing 





to be desired. The flowers of the 


HorsE-CHESTNUT-TREE are seldom used for 
the decoration of rooms or dinner-tables, yet 
with their own handsome leaves they are really 
beautiful when cut, especially on a dinner-table 
in plain glass vases of various heights. They make 
as pleasing a decoration as any flower known 
to me, and from the fact that they are so seldom 
used are most effective. They look better in 
my opinion with a bright shade of green silk 
under them, about the same colour as the 
youngest and palest of the leaves, and without 
leaves or flowers laid on the table on this silk, 
but all of them in the vases with their leaves 
drooping over the edge. The 

CHERRY-TREES are also exceedingly useful. 
Not only are they lovely objects in our early 
summer garden, but yield flowers which are 
capable of being made into beautiful dinner- 
table decorations. The flowers of the com- 
mon double white Cherry look well when 
arranged over a foundation of green silk, 
like the Chestnut flowers, but in the case of the 
Cherries a great many of them can with advan- 
tage be laid on the silk. The whole flower-truss 
is so much smaller and more pliable, and lies 
naturally and gracefully on a flat (or crumpled) 
surface. It is best so laid without any cutting 
to pieces at all. The varieties Mahaleb flore 
rosea, serrulata fl.-pl., and Sieboldi rosea fl.-pl. 
are not so often seen as they deserve to be. 
Their flowers are quite as beautiful, even more 
so, than the ordinary double Cherry we all know 
and admire, and the pink-coloured varieties 
bear very large blossoms, carried gracefully 
and loosely in clusters. I have only some 
young trees of these pink-flowered varieties 
myself, and although they have been planted 
only about two years, they flowered freely last 
year, and made me wish I had room for many 
more of them, also a reserve to cut from for my 
dinner-table. They would look charming on 
pale salmon-pink, on a rather fuller pink, on 
white, or on eau de Nil—indeed, one could 
hardly make them look otherwise than beautiful 
if you had any ideas about arranging flowers at 
all. Everyone knows the common 

RED FLOWERING CURRANT (Ribes sangui- 
neum), and most people know the white 
flowered kind called Ribes albidum. But 
a bush or two of each of these varieties 
are not often grown to _ gather flowers 
from. Yet, the two mixed together, and lightly 
arranged in plain glass vases, look pretty on a 
dinner-table. These flowers can be arranged with 
good effect in two different ways. The first is 
to arrange sprays of each colour loosely in four 
narrow glass vases about 8 inches or 9 inches 
high, and to tie a butterfly bow of scarlet satin 
ribbon round the stem of the vase about half 
way up. Put these round a higher glass vase, 
with taller sprays, and a bigger scarlet satin 
bow asa centre to the arrangement. Put two 
other high vases, like the centre one, on a line 
with it towards the head and foot of the table, 
and then place four other rather less high 
vases than the four in the centre towards the 
corners of the table, and put satin bows round 
these also. Fill in with about two dozen quite 
small glass vases (with no bows) here and there, 
and a scroll of the flowers and leaves laid round 
and amongst the whole arrangement, which 
must be placed on a carpet of very pale shrimp- 
pink pongée silk, laid flat on the tablecloth to 
within about 12 inches of the edge of the table 
everywhere. ‘This is for a table at which about 
fourteen or sixteen people can sit down, as that 
isa not unusual number for a house or dinner 
party. Of course it is easy to add to or take 
away from the arrangement, and make it for a 
larger or smaller table. 

The other plan is to put scarlet pongée under 
and pale green satin bows with the same 
flowers and vases, and though personally I like 
the former arrangement much better, I am 
not sure that the latter is not the most striking. 
In this latter arrangement the green must, of 
course, be of the same tone of colour as the 
leaves of the Ribes, and as these flowers come 
before the leaves are fully out, they area pretty 
fresh shade, which looks well in satin. 

Hon. Mrs. JOcELYN. 





Sowing Zinnia and Aster seeds.— 
It is no use sowing Zinnias in the open air 
before May, unless one has a handlight, or some 
means of sheltering them. I have seen wire 
frames made in the form of a handlight, and 
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covered with oiled calico, and they answer very 

well for the purpose of raising seeds, and are | 
inexpensive. Asters are hardier than Zinnias, 

and may be sown in the open air as early as the | 
middle of April. The patches might be covered 

on cold nights with inverted flower-pots. You! 
might buy a few plants of Zinnias ; they are | 
cheap enough.—E. 





THH KITOHHN GARDEN. 


CULTURE OF POTATOES. 


Tue amateur gardener is an excellent judge of | 
the cropping qualities of Potatoes, as, having a| 
limited space, reliable kinds only are grown. | 
For many years the variety illustrated has been 
one of the leading kinds because of its free 
cropping, good quality, and late keeping. The | 
Magnum Bonum is too well known to need a 
lengthy description. Few, if any, varieties have 
proved so remunerative, and though of late 
years there is a tendency to disease, it is still a} 


| 


| tubers, cooked to test quality. 





most valuable variety. It was introduced by 
Messrs. Sutton in 1876, and gives a handsome’ 


Magnum Bonum Potato. 


return if grown in soil free of rank humus, and 
has ample space to develop. There are early, 
mid-season, and late kinds, although in some gar- 
dens there is not space for all the kinds named. 
Many can only grow a few early kinds, as the 
land is required later on for a crop of green 
vegetables, and it may be more interesting to my 
readers if I dwell more upon the earlier kinds, 
their culture and cropping, than others. On 
the other hand, late sorts may often be grown 
in fields, or outside the kitchen garden, and 
few kinds have paid the cultivator better than 
the one illustrated. In 1880 I well remember 
planting 4-cwt. of the Magnum Bonum in land 
newly turned up, not giving manure of any 
kind other than burnt garden refuse and wood- 
ashes. The yield was far greater than one 
could have expected, and the quality was 
excellent. Some kinds wear out, so to say, 
and this is more noticeable in land planted 
yearly with thesame crop. It is quite natural 
that the soil should get ‘‘ sick,” and this gives 
growers, especially amateurs, some anxiety, as 
they are unable to give change of soil or a 
different plant. They may, however, change 


Potatoes in a field in soil quite the reverse of | 
my own, and in a distant county ; but we shall | 
get the benefit of a full crop that will re- | 
pay for the trouble taken. As we need some 
tons of Potatoes, and must produce them in a} 
given space, we cannot afford to lose any by | 
disease. Many growers complain of the cost of | 
new seed, and, of course, if much is needed it 
is expensive ; but if the amateur can get change 
of seed or variety from a diverse soil it will 
well repay outlay. Take the case of new 
varieties. These we grow after purchasing for 
a season, saving all the crop other than a few 
If liked these 
are grown largely, and they give a good return 
for a season or two, but after that it is well to 
get a change by growing at a distance or by| 
other means. As regards early kinds, many 
amateurs think good results can follow planting 
of seed sosmall that it is almost impossible to 
secure a full crop. This is often overlooked. | 
The seed planted early needs strength to hold 
its own, and for very early planting I am not 
much in favour of cutting the seed. If at all| 
large reduce the eyes or shoots to two or three | 
at the most, and give the tubers a little more | 











From a photograph by Mrs. Wakeman-Portman, Sandbourne, Bewdley. 


soil or covering at planting. If seed Potatoes 
are cut—and with scarce varieties or very large 
seed it is necessary—cut them some weeks pre- 
vious to planting. Lay the sets out thinly to 
dry and for the cut portion to heal over or green 
by exposure to the air and light. 

One may often assist growth by adding soils 
at command, and which are obtained at small 
cost, at the same time clearing the garden of 
useless material. In one garden it was said 
that Potatoes when grown could not be eaten, 
being so watery and flavourless. Here we saved 
all our burnt refuse, ashes, and old soil. This 
was placed in the rows at planting, and those 
kinds were grown that came off quickly and | 
were of a dry, mealy nature. Here the drainage 
was at fault, and old mortar-rubble, burnt 


also the season. and variety. For a few early 
dishes we plant on a south border in February, 
but these give a certain amount of trouble, as 
they will be through the soil in April. 
Therefore quite a month’ shelter will 
be needed, and the soil frequently drawn 
over the tops. Even then the plants may 
be cut down the middle of May, and the 
later planting, say in March, will be earlier and 
give a much better return. Doubtless the best 
date to plant is late in March and early in 
April; the land is then warmer and growth more 
rapid. We plant our late, also midseason, Pota- 
toes at the dates named. A word as to manures : 
These given in excess foster disease, cause scab— 
that is, a rough, warty skin—and also greatly 
affect the flavour. In old garden soil I have found 
artificial manures of great assistance in building 
up a crop, and in dry, light soils one may with 
advantage use what are termed green manures, 
and such animal manures as cows’ and pigs’ dug 
in during the winter will promote good growth. 


VARIETIES. 


NINETY - FOLD.—This wes my best early 
Potato last season. It is an enormous cropper 
for an early variety, and is re- 
markable for its quality, white 
flesh, and delicate flavour. I 
am planting it largely this sea- 
son, and less of the Ashleaf. In 
shape it may be termed a kid- 
ney, but some of the tubers were 
somewhat round. This may 
have been due to the drought. 
The haulm is erect, dwarf, 
sturdy, and just the kind 
for a poor or -light soil. This 
we lifted the first week in June 
from seed planted in March. 

RINGLEADER is a true ama- 
teurs’ Potato, very early, and 
was my best until Ninety-fold 
superseded it. A well-shaped 
tuber, shallow eyes, small top, 
and of good quality. 

ENGLisH Beauty —This, like- 
wise, isa very good early Potato, 
and, what is of greater impor- 
tance to the amateur, isa heavy 
cropper for its size of haulm. It 
is the result of crossing Myatt’s 
Prolific with Beauty of Hebron, 
is of good quality, and does well 
in most soils, not needing rizh 
food. 

Tur ASHLEAF,—AS many 
amateurs are aware, this type of 
Potato is considered superior in 
quality to all others. It has a 
peculiar flavour and a dwarf top, 
and keeps well. No one can go 
wrong in growing these kinds. 
The tubers, however, are not so 
heavy as those noted above. The 
Rivers’ Royal Ash-leaf, Myatt’s, 
and Hammersmith are all good 
forms. 

SHaRPe’s Victor. — With 
many amateurs this isafavourite 
early variety, and it is excellent 
when true seed can be obtained. Though a 
small grower it needs good culture, and is best 
for early dishes, not for keeping. 

Earty Puritan.—This is a favourite ama- 
teurs’ Potato ona dry soil. It is an American 
variety, and probably the heaviest cropper. It 
is largely grown by cottagers, and it keeps well 
lifted early in the season. 


MID-SEASON VARIETIES. 


Winpsor Castite.—If I were to grow only 
one variety of Potato, Windsor Castle would be 
my choice. It has three qualities others lack, 
as though it may be lifted in July, and thus 
escape disease, it will keep until March. Its 
quality is superb, and being a medium grower 
it needs less space. 








soil, and lime will improve the natural soil. | 
Some varieties, but only a few, have a ten-| 
dency if grown in poor or too wet soil to) 
become black after boiling, and the methods 
advised should be followed or different varie- 
ties used. 

As regards planting one must judge by 
circumstances. For instance, one may plant 





the seed, and, by so doing, secure a much 
better crop. Last season I grew my seed 


from early February to May, but the best 
results are obtained by studying the soil and! 


ScHOOLMASTER is not a universal favourite. 
So far I have found none to beat it in quality. 
It crops well and keeps until May, thriving well 
on all soils. It is one of the best, though not a 
large tuber, but mere size does not always de- 
note quality. 

SaTIsFACTION.—Not unlike Schoolmaster in 
quality and cropping. It is a splendid main- 
crop variety and a handsome tuber. 

Recorp is a valuable main-crop kind, and 
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though of strong growth is remarkably free 
from disease. A white, kidney-shaped tuber 
and of excellent quality; this we have had 
good well into the spring. 

GoLDFINDER.—A new variety, but reliable 
both for crop and cooking. A white flesh tuber, 
roundish, of large size, and remarkably pro- 
ductive. 

SNOWBALL.—This is of excellent quality and 
free growth; a splendid tuber, round, with a 
rough skin and free from deep eyes. It succeeds 
well in poor land. 


LATE VARIETIES, 


Macnoum Bonvn is one of the best, and I need 
not dwell at length upon its merits as I have 
alluded to its good qualities earlier. It is equally 
good for garden or field culture, and treated well 
will well repay the cultivator. 

Syon Houss Proxiric.—This is our best late 
Potato, but it has not been sufficiently long 
before the public to get well known. ith us 
the crop is superior to the Magnum Bonum. It 
is of first-rate quality, and has on two occasions 
received the certificate of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. It keeps well, its fault being 
that when grown in very rich soil the tubers are 
rather large, but this does not affect it in 
quality. 

THE Bruce.—This keeps and crops well. It 
is not unlike Magnum Bonum in appearance, 
and yields large tubers. It is a great favourite 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. Any of 
the three late kinds noted above are excellent 
for field culture, and given cool storage. I 
prefer clamping. W. 





Harly Marrow Peas.—Those who possess 
a garden generally grow choice Peas; this is 
not surprising when one knows how delicious 
they are when well cultivated. My object here 
is to assist amateurs whose kitchen gardens 
may be somewhat limited to cultivate and 
produce a good supply. Only dwarf growing 
varieties should be selected and treated as 
follows: Dig outa trench 3 feet wide and one 
spit deep, placing the soil on each side. Give 
the soil in the trench a good dressing of well 
decayed stable-manure and digit in, then return 
the best ef the soil taken out of the trench, 
mixing with it some well-decayed manure, with 
just a scattering of soot and bone-meal. Fill the 
trench to within 3 inches of the top, rake the 
surface even, and sow the Peas not very 
thick, and cover with 3 inches of soil. Rake it 
over neatly. Previous to the Peas appearing 
let a few pieces of white worsted or strong 
thread be strained along the trench on sticks 
about 6 inches from the surface of the soil. 
This will keep away sparrows, which in some 
places are very destructive in pecking off the 
tops of the plants. When the Peas are about 
3 inches in height thin them out to 3 inches or 
4 inches apart. This will promote a stiff 
branching habit, and the result will be fine 
pods. Keep them free from weeds and well 
watered in dry weather, scattering a little soot 
or other fertiliser over the surface previous to 
watering. No sticks or other supports will be 
required, as the varieties here reeommended are 
only about 1 foot in height, and the row being 
3 feet wide they support each other. As soon 
as the young plants from the first sowing are 
above ground another sowing should be made. 
This may be repeated until the last week in 
June, if required, and will thus give a continuous 
supply. The following varieties are excellent in 
every way for this method of culture: American 
Wonder (12 inches), English Wonder (12 inches), 
William Hurst (about 12 inches). The above is 
the most economical methed that I have ever 
seen practised.—H. Enis. 


Hollies under trees.—The variegated 
Hollies will do fairly well under the drips of 
trees, but the colour of the variegation is not so 
bright as when the plants are exposed to plenty 
of sunshine. As to the rate of growth of the 
plants under such conditions, that depends 
eatirely on the quality of the soil. To encourage 
good growth, lay on a mulching of rotten 
manure, 4 inches thick, every autumn until they 
get well established. When well hold of the 
soil Hollies will take care of themselves after 
the first five years, if it is fairly deep and does 
not incline too much to clay. 
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HARDY GERANIUMS. 


Tue word ‘‘Geranium” is most commonly 
applied to plants chiefly used for bedding, and 
now known by the name of Pelargoniums ; 
indeed, it is not’ too much to say that, on an 
average, nine owt of every ten tyros in gardening 
lore would, if asked to describe a Geranium, 
unhesitatingly indicate the Zonal Pelargonium. 
Both belong to the order of Geraniacez, and 
the meaning of both words is similar, and 
derived from the same characteristic of the 
respective plants—namely, the beak-like excres- 
cence which terminates the seed-carpels— 
“Geranium” being derived from the Greek 
word ‘‘ geranos,” a crane, and ‘‘ Pelargonium ” 
from ‘‘pelargos” a stork, also a Greek word, 
both having reference to the seed vessel bearing 
the appearance of a crane’s or stork’s bill. 


Many choice rock-garden plants are included 
amongst the hardy Geraniums, of which the 
following are a good selection: G. albanum or 
cristatum, from Jauria, flowers purple; G. 
anemonefolium, a native of Madeira, with large 
purple-red flowers ; G. argenteum, a beautiful 
Italian plant, succeeding best in sunny nooks 
of the rock garden in calcareous loam, flowers 
pale red with darker stripes ; G. asphodeloides, 
from Southern Europe, flowers violet-purple ; 
G. atlanticum, an Algerian species, with pale 
purple flowers; G. caffrum, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, flowers lilac-white ; G. cinereum, a 
Pyrenean plant, with pale red flowers striped 

















A group of hardy Geraniums in the rock garden From 
a photograph by Miss Willmott, Great Warley. 


with deeper colour, much after the style of G. 
argenteum (this is also represented by a white 
variety); G. collinum, from Eastern Europe, 
flowers violet-purple ; G. dahuricum, a purple- 
flowered species from Dahuria; G. Endressi, 
from the Pyrenees, a very attractive kind with 
light rose-coloured flowers, showing darker 
veins; G. eriostemum, a native of Nepaul, 
with pale violet flowers; G. ibericum, from 
Spain, flowers blue; G. Lamberti, from 
Nepaul, with large - petalled, bright lilac 
flowers; G. lucidum, with small, bright rose 
flowers (this species has a large rangé, being 
found over the greater part of Europe, 
Britain included, and being of annual character) ; 
G. macrorrhizon, from South Europe, with red- 
dish-purple flowers; G. maculatum, a North 
American species, flowers pale lilac ;G. ornitho- 
podum, the Bird’s-foot Geranium, from the 
Cape, flowers white, veined with red, and borne 
in pairs; G. pheum, a European species, 
naturalised in Britain, flowers brownish-black ; 
G. pratense, a British species producing blue, 
white, or striped flowers according to the 
variety; G. Robertianum, the well-known 
Herb Robert, of which there is a white variety ; 
G. sanguineum, also naturalised in Britain, 
bears large crimson flowers often 14 inches 
in diameter ; there is a beautiful variety of this 
Geranium known as G._ s._lancastriense, 
with purple-veined flesh-coloured flowers, while 
there is also a white variety; G. striatum, a 
European species also naturalised in Britain, 
bearing charming flesh-pink or white flowers 
striped with purple veins; G. sylvaticum, like- 
wise a naturalised species, flowers purple with 


crimson veins; G. tuberosum, from Southern 
Europe, bearing large purple flowers, and 
G. Wallichianum, from the temperate regions 
of the Himalayas, also bearing large purplish 
blossoms. Almost all the Geraniums flower 
from May until September, and sometimes later, 
blooms occasionally being produced into Novem- 
ber. The plants may be propagated by seed 
sown as soon as ripe 1-8th of an inch deep in 
porous soil in a sunny position, or by division of 
the roots in autumn or spring. S Woks 


OLD DOUBLE ROCKET. 


TuHE double white form of Hesperis matronalis 
is not only the best of the Rockets, but its 
claims as a valuable, hardy, and early-flowering 
plant for grouping are of the highest. Very 
compact in habit, it is never straggling nor 
encroaching ; its delicious scent, most powerful 
in the evening and more delicate than that of 
the garden Stock, pervades the air during the 
whole of the flowering period, which begins in 
May and lasts for over two months. 

On most plants the central spikes reach 
a length of 18 inches, and are thickly 
covered with flowers ; these are succeeded by 
the branching side spikes, which keep the 
plants in full beauty for at least the time 
stated above. I find the plant very easy to 
grow and not liable to be picked or eaten by 
game or birds of any kind. There is one 
essential in its cultivation, viz., an annual or 
biennial transplanting in spring. It is not 
necessary to remove the plants to a fresh site, 
but only that they shall be lifted, divested of 
much of the old root-stock, and the portions 
carrying the strongest crowns replanted at a 
few inches apart in fairly manured soil ; that in 
which the plants are growing here is very 
sandy and raised slightly above the lawn Grass. 
In the same position they have thriven for 
years, and form an excellent foreground to 
crimson herbaceous Poppies, which flower at 
the same time. 

Seeing that the plant is so early-flowering, it 
might be thought that autumn planting would 
be preferable to spring planting, as it would 
give more time for the plants to become 
re-established, but I do not find it so, and 
choose the first mild weather that comes early 
in the year for planting, after which root- 
action is rapid and growth vigorous. I cannot 
too strongly urge the necessity of replanting 
often, for if this is neglected the plants die out 
wholesale after the second or third year, though 
in some soils they live on better than in others. 
Annual planting will at all times give the best 
results. 

The single forms of this Rocket, which are 
numerous and may be had in various shades of 
purple or in pure white, are also charming 
plants for certain positions. I saw them last 
year by the thousand in a recently-planted 
shrubbery which skirted for a long distance a 
carriage-drive, and I have rarely seen such an 
effective sight produced by such a simple 
plant, while the scent was delicious and filled 
the air more than 100 yards away. Used in 
this way there was none of the spotted effect 
given by single plants here and there. These 
single forms may be raised from seed or by 
division, and they do not require the frequent 
transplanting necessary for the aye: . 





Planting young trees and shrubs.— ° 


It is bad practice to put stable-manure next to 
either stems or roots of shrubs or trees of any 
kind. Strong-rooting kinds, such as Privet, 
etc., may not sustain any harm, but, as a rule, 
nothing but pure loam of good quality, or good 
garden soil, should be placed in proximity to 
the parts named. If the soil is very poor it 
should be well worked, and some well-decayed 
manure, or, better still in most cases, leaf- 
mould, be intimately mixed with it, but this is 
best done some time beforehand. When the 
soil is light and dry, a mulching of only partly- 
decayed material may, however, be applied 
with advantage on the approach of hot weather, 
especially if the plants were not put in until 
late, and the soil is not too good.—B. 


Variegated Rock Cress (Alyssum).—I 
find this tobe a most useful plant for edging 
beds, baskets, or vases for winter and spring 
effect, the variegation being constant. It is a 
plant of very easy culture. The smallest cut- 
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tings inserted under hand-glasses in May make 
beautiful tufts for autumn planting, and in 
addition to the beauty of its foliage it flowers 
as freely as the green-leaved variety. 


SPRING CROCUSES. 


In gardening books the Crocus used to be called 
“the harbinger of spring,” but the many 
kinds of Crocus now in cultivation have various 














A variety of the Spring Crocus (C. vernus 
leucorrhynchus). 


seasons of flowering, so that they may be said 
to last for eight months in the year. C. Imper- 
ati, which is here figured, may be called a link 
between autumn and spring kinds, flowering 
generally in midwinter. Jebruary is gene- 
rally their best month, and, of course, in a 
climate like that of the midland counties 
of England winter flowers must take their 
chance, and take advantage of any fine 
interval frost and storms afford them. C. Im- 
perati is named after a naturalist of Naples, 
Imperato, who lived in the seventeenth century. 
The species is local, being found only in those 
parts of Italy which are within about 100 miles 
of Naples, north and south. It isa very beau- 
tiful species, the outside of the flower being 
pale fawn colour, striped with brown, and the 
inside rich purple. When the sun is bright 
the flowers open very widely, as represented in 
this engraving. The shades of colour vary 
much. Maw, in his monograph of the genus 
Crocus, gives a coloured portrait of several 
varieties. The most distinct varieties which 
I have come into bloom later than the ordinary 
type, having the outside of the flower without 
stripes, and the inside very deep rich purple. 
It also has the tube much shorter, the expanded 
flower lying nearly flat upon the ground. There 
is an albino variety, but the flowers are not 
very pure white and it is somewhat more 
delicate than the type, the bulbs often dying 
when they ought to be renewing themselves. 
This variety comes tolerably true from seed, 
but as it is rather late flowering, it is not of 
more value, except as a rarity, than some of 
the pure white forms of Crocus vernus. A fine 
mass of C. Imperati in February is a sight to 
encourage, and it is worth while using bell- 
glasses to protect the flowers from snow and 
bad weather. 

Crocus vernus has a wide native range in the 
south of Europe, extending from the Pyrenees 
to the Carpathian Mountains and nearly through 
Italy to the south. It is included in the flora 
of the British Islands, but only as a naturalised 
foreigner. In my boyhood I lived near Not- 
tingham, and I recollect nearly seventy years 
ago what a sight the purple Crocus used to be 
therein early spring. Driving into Nottingham 
by the Derby road on a clear day in March, and 
looking down across what was then open park 
attached to the castle, the meadows below 
seemed to me to be covered by sheets of water 
reflecting the blue sky, such was the abundance 
of purple Crocus vernus extending over many 
acres; but the Midland railway-station and 
sidings, as well as new streets, now cover what 
was then a clear area for flowers. Later in the 
year an autumn Crocus, C. nudiflorus, was 


nearly as plentiful in different parts of the same 
meadows, reaching to the Trent side where 
Wilford Ferry then was. The variety of Crocus 
vernus in the accompanying engraving is one 
figured in Mr. Maw’s monograph (plate 26) 
under the name of leucorrhynchus, called also 
Pheasant’s Feather. It is purplish-white, 
feathered near the tip with bright purple, but, 
as the name implies, having the extreme top of 
the petals pure white. I have cultivated this 
variety for many years, and find that these very 
marked characters are reproduced in the seed- 
lings. It is one of the earliest of the varieties 
of C. vernus. Were 

_ “x” The Crocus was dealt with exhaustively 
in GARDENING, April 9, 1898. 





Planting Clematises (17. N. D).—The 
autumn is the best time for planting Clematis 
Jackmani. You had better wait at least another 
month now before planting. You should make 
the bed very rich by adding plenty of manure, 
as these Clematises are gross feeders. The 
following are good varieties of the Jackmani 
section :—Alexandra, reddish-violet, with light 
bar running through centre of each petal ; Gipsy 
Queen, velvety-purple ; Jackmani, the type, and 
Jackmani alba, white; Mme. Grange, violet, 
with red bar; Mrs. Baron Viellard, lilac-rose ; 
Prince of Wales, large deep-purple flowers ; 
Rubro - Violacea, maroon; Rubella, claret- 
purple ; Star of India, reddish-plum colour, and 
Velutina purpurea, mulberry-black. You might 
also intersperse with the Jackmani varieties 
somesof the best of the florida, patens, and lanu- 
ginosa sections, such as John Gould Veitch, 
lavender-blue, double; Lucy Lemoine, and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, double white, of the 
florida section ; Fair Rosamond, white; Lady 
Londesborough, silver-grey; Lord Londes- 
borough, deep mauve; Miss Bateman, white, 
with chocolate anthers ; Mr. George Jackman, 
white, with creamy bar; and Stella, light violet, 
with plum-coloured bar, of the patens section ; 
with Anderson Henryi, immense white flowers ; 
Fairy Queen, pale flesh, with pink bar ; Lady 
Caroline Neville, white, with mauve bar ; Marie 
Lefebvre, mauve, with purplish bar ; and Venus 
Victrix, lavender, double, of the lanuginosa 
section. The four sections require distinct 
systems of pruning. The Jackmani should be 
cut down to within 2 feet of the ground in the 
winter ; lanuginosa varieties should merely have 
weak growths cut away, while those of the 
florida and patens sections should be scarcely 
touched with the knife, only dead woods being 
cut away, and the living growths so arranged as 
to cover evenly the space assigned to the plant, 
as these two latter sections flower from the old 
wood. 


Best border Carnations (Mrs. W. H.). 
—The following are good border Carnations : 
Gloire de Nancy, Mrs. F. Watts, Mrs. Eric 
Hambro, Mrs. Muir, Silver Strand, and Mrs. F. 
Gifford, white; Horace, Paradox, Danger, and 
Grenadin, scarlet ; Exile, Ruby, Ketton Rose, 
Endymion, Burn Pink, or Maggie Laurie, pink ; 
Crimson Clove, Uriah Pike, and Nox, crimson ; 
Germania, yellow; Mrs. Reynolds Hole and 
Carolus Duran, orange-salmon. You had better 
wait until March before purchasing and planting. 
You can easily raise Carnations from seed, but 
you can gnly expect a portion of the plants to 
produce flowers good enough for cutting. The 
sheltered position facing south-west would do 
well for a Lily of the Valley bed. The bed 
should be well prepared by deep digging, and a 
good supply of well rotted manure worked into 
it. The autumn, just after the leaves had died 
down, would have been the best time for 
planting, but no time should be lost now. The 
crowns should be planted at least 2 inches apart 
each way, and the surface of the bed brought 
about 4} inch above their tops. When the 
planting is completed a mulching of leaf-mould 
and well rotted manure about 2 inches thick 
will prove beneficial. Water frequently during 
growth with weak liquid-manure, but do nov 
continue this after the flowers appear. 


Best dwarf wall plants (H. C. W.).— 
You can beautify your rough retaining wall 


with numerous plants. Tufted Pansies grow 
freely in such a position, and soon form 
sheets of hanging bloom. The Dianthus 


family are also well adapted to flourish in 
such a position, as are Sedums, Saxifrages, ' 


Arenarias, creeping Veronicas, Convolvulus 
mauritanicus, Erigeron mucronatus, the Cali- 
fornian Fuchsia (Zauschneria californica), the 
Woodruff (Asperula odorata), Fumitory, yellow, 
pink, and white; Erinus alpinus in its several 
colours, Arabis, Aubrietia, Alyssum saxatile, 
Geraniums (not Pelargoniums), trailing 
Campanulas, and many other plants. The 
stones used should be flat, and should have a 
layer of sandy loam between them from a }inch 
to 4 inch in thickness, extending right back to 
the bank of earth behind. The roots should be 
spread out in this as the building proceeds, and 
the whole wall heavily syringed in dry weather. 
Such a wall may be formed either in the autunm 
or spring. Seed should be simply pushed about 
4 inch deep into the soil-filled crevices. This 
can be done whenever you obtain ripe seed. 
We notice you speak of bricks. These are far 
inferior to stone for such a wall as you propose, 
as their surfaces would not be so congenial to 
the roots of the plants, and they do not retain 
moisture in the same manner as stones. Why 
not build the wall of the country stone of your 
neighbourhood, roughly shaped into oblongs 
about the same width as a brick, but three 
times as long, and twice as deep ? 


Seeds from Banana, Congo River. 
—A friend at Banana, Congo River, South-west 
Africa, has offered to bring me in the end of 
May as many flower-seeds as I like, but if the 
end of May is too late she will send them with 
a Liverpool steamer. She says the seeds are 
mostly very large—as big as Apples. She 
writes about the great trees covered with 
scarlet flowers, and in the woods the trees 
hanging from top to bottom with the most 
gorgeous creepers. She tells me that the 
climate is lovely. She has often felt it much 
hotter in Scotland in summer, and the nights 
are quite cold. There is no soil, nothing but 
sand. Will you kindly advise me what to do 
with these seeds? I have only a cold-frame 
and a small unheated greenhouse.—I. T. 

*,* Residents on the River Congo do not 
generally endorse your enthusiastic friend’s 
opinion that the climate is ‘‘lovely.” The 
Congo is in the tropics, where the nights, 
despite your friend’s assertion, are never cold, 
though they appear cool in comparison with the 
days, while the statement that it is often much 
hotter in Scotland than on the Congo scarcely 
tallies with the accepted views on the climate in 
the neighbourhood of the equator, which is 
held to be not only hotter than that of Scot- 
land, but considerably hotter than the warmest 
spot on the European continent. It would, 
therefore, be advisable for you to refrain from 
attempting to grow the equatorial seeds your 
friend is sendings you in your cold-frame in 














Crocus Imperati. 


Galloway, as such an attempt could only result 
in failure. Give them to some neighbour who 
has a hot-house, or send them to the nearest 
botanical garden, where they will, doubtless, be 
glad of them. 


Transplanting Pseonies (@. L. Court). 
—The best time to transplant Ponies is during 
the month of September, the earlier in the 
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month the better. Then the roots get a good 
hold of the soil before the winter sets in. Ifthe 
planting is delayed until the spring, unless 
assiduous attention is given in the way of 
watering and keeping the soil moist with mulch- 
ing, the plants often fail to make any appreci- 
able root-growth during the summer, and are 
in a weaker condition of health in the autumn 
after being several months in their new position, 
than when they were transplanted. Such 
plants often take a long period to recover their 
vigour. In view of these facts we should 
strongly advise your waiting until the com- 
mencement of next September before trans- 
planting your Peony. Tree Ponies do not, 
certainly, as a rule, suffer so much from spring 
planting as do varieties of the herbaceous 
section, but a loss of strength almost invariably 
occurs where the latter season is chosen for 
their removal. Ponies require deep and rich 
soil, 3 feet being none too deep, while a plenti- 
ful addition of cow-manure to the lowest foot 
of soil, and well-rotted hot-bed manure liberally 
incorporated with the upper portions, tend to 
promote the vigorous growth that is requisite 
if the plants are to attain their noblest propor- 
tions. 


TRHES AND SHRUBS. 


PLANTING A BORDER OF FLOWERING 
AND EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


(IN REPLY TO J. E. ADAms.) 


We are glad you have found GARDENING InLus- 
TRATED so useful during the past fifteen years. 
We are always pleased to help any subscribers 
who may apply to us for advice. With regard 
to the border you wish to plant with flowering 
and evergreen shrubs you should have no diffi- 
culty in making a satisfactory selection. You 
say the border is well-sheltered, and, as Tea 
Roses grow with you into large bushes, the 
climate would not be likely to injure any but 
the tenderest shrubs. The covulness and mois- 
ture of the locality, which is evidenced by the 
manner in which ‘lropzolum speciosum grows 
rampantly over trees and hedges, should also be 
eminently suitable to the well-being of choice 
shrubs. The following are distinct evergreen 
flowering shrubs : Berberi Darwiniand B. steno- 
phylla, the Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata), white, spring-flowering; Cistuses of 
the larger growing varieties, though some are 
rather tender ; Escallonia macrantha, rosy-pink, 
spring. This is often badly cut in severe win- 
ters; Escallonia Phillippiana, white, scented 
flowers, July ; Indigofera Gerardiana, Hima- 
layan plant, with pink, Pea-like blossoms, 
blooming in August, requires g sheltered situa- 
tion; Kalmia glauca, a dwarf shrub bearing 
white flowers in August; Kalmia latifolia, the 
Mountain Laurel, with flesh-pink flowers, June. 
Kalmias usually succeed best in peaty soil, but, 
as you say Rhododendrons flourish with you, 
these subjects would, doubtless, also do well; 
Ledum latifolium, a dwarf shrub from 2 feet to 
3 feet in height, bearing white flowers in April ; 
Phillyrea Vilmoreana, producing clusters of 
small, white, fragrant flowers in May ; Pitto- 
sporum Tobira, white, May; Rhapiolepis ja- 
ponica, white, June, rather tender; Skimmia 
fragrans, bearing white scented blossoms in 
spring; Veronica Traversi, lavender-coloured 
flowers during summer, and Zenobia (Andro- 
meda) pulverulenta, and Z. speciosa, dwarf, 
practically evergreen, shrubs of the Heath 
family, bearing white, Lily-of-the-Valley-like 
flowers in summer, and _ succeeding best 
in peaty soil. Of deciduous flowering shrubs 
and small trees the following list will 
afford a good selection: Snowy Mespilus 
(Amelanchier), white, spring flowering; the 
Orange-ball Tree (Buddlea globosa), deep yel- 
low, early summer, sometimes badly cut by 
severe frosts ; Ceanothus azureus, divaricatus, 
and Triomphe de Versailles, different shades of 
blue, summer blooming, but rather tender ; 
Chionanthus virginicus (the Fringe Tree), white, 
early summer ; the Pepper-bush (Clethra alni- 
folia), summer blooming, with white, scented 
flowers ; the Bladder Senna (Colutea arbores- 
cens), a very distinct subject, bearing yellow 
flowers in spring and summer, followed by 
quaintly inflated seed-pods; the Brooms, Cyti- 
sus albus and C. precox; Daphne Mezereum, 
with its odorous blossoms borne in January, 


February, and March; Deutzia crenata fl.-pl., 
bearing white flowers during the summer; 
Exochorda grandiflora (the Pearl-bush), some- 
times known as Spirea grandiflora, white 
flowers, May; Forsythia suspensa, bright yel- 
low flowers in March; the white Rose of 
Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus totus albus), an 
August bloomer ; Hydrangea paniculata, pro- 
ducing splendid heads of bloom in August ; 
the double Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica 
fl.-pl.), with orange flowers borne in spring and 
often again in autumn ; Kceelreuteria paniculata, 
bearing racemes of yellow flowers in July; 
Magnolia stellata, or Halleana, white, star- 
flowers in the spring ; the Daisy-bush (Olearia 
Haasti), white, summer blooming; Ozotham- 
nus rosmarinifolius, bearing countless minute 
white flowers in the summer, rather tender ; 
the Syringas (Philadelphus), of which P. specio- 
sus and P. mexicanus are about the best; 
Prunus Pissardi, with its early white blossoms 
and copper-coloured foliage, and the double 
Chinese Plum (Prunus triloba fl.-pl.); the 
Venetian Sumach, or Smoke-bush (Rhus 
Cotinus), producing its attractive inflores- 
cence in August; the flowering Currants 
(Ribes), of which the Fuchsia - flowered 
R. speciosum, with its vermilion blossoms, 
and R. sanguineum are’ decorative spring 
flowerers; the Bladder-Nut (Staphylea col- 
chica), bearing clusters of white flowers in the 
summer; the Guelder Roses, especially the 
Japanese Guelder Rose (Viburnum plicatum), 
with its spreading white blossoms produced in 
May, and Weigelas in variety, ranging from 
pure white to the deep, maroon-red of Eva 
Rathke. Lilacs, Thorns, and Laburnums, 
though beautiful, we have not mentioned. As 
you ask for particulars of some named Rhodo- 
dendrons, we append names of a few good, 
hardy varieties: Michael Waterer and Princess 
of Wales, crimson; Sydney Herbert and 
Vesuvius, scarlet ; Princess May and Everestia- 
num, lilac ; and The Bride and Delicatissimum, 
white. It is not necessary to get named varie- 
ties of Azalea mollis. The following is a good 
selection of the shrubby Spirzeas: 8. arizfolia, 
white; 5. bella, rose; 8. Bumalda Anthony 
Waterer, crimson-carmine; S. canescens, also 
known as 8S. flagelliformis and S. hypericifolia, 
white; §. Douglasi, pink; S. confusa, white; 
S. Fortunei, deep rose; 8. Lindleyana, white ; 
S. Thunbergi, white; 8. prunifolia fi.-pl. and 
S. Reevesiana fl.-pl., two pretty double white 
kinds. Of spring bulbs you have the Narcissi 
in variety, the most showy being those of the 
trumpet section, such as Empress, Horsfieldi, 
and Grandee of the bicolors; and Emperor, 
maximus, and Golden Spur, of the self yellows ; 
while of the incomparabilis section, Sir Watkin, 
Cynosure, and Stella are effective; as are the 
varied forms of N. Leedsi and N. poeticus. Of 
Tulips, Pottebakker, yellow and white, and 
Vermilion Brilliant, flaming crimson-scarlet, 
are three good varieties which bloom, practi- 
cally, at the same time, while Snowflakes 
(Leucojum), Chionodoxas, Scillas, Crocuses, 
Fritillarias, and other bulbs will help to make 
a bright spring display, and for the autumn 
there are the Sternbergias and autumn Crocuses 
(Colchicum). Of Lilies you should find L. 
candidum, L. croceum, L. umbellatum or 
davuricum, L. excelsum or testaceum, the white 
Martagon (L. Martagon album), the scarlet 
Turk’s-cap (L. chalcedonicum), L. Humboldti, 
L. pardalinum, L. tigrinum splendens, and L. t. 
Fortunei do well, while the new L. Henryi, 
or the yellow speciosum, as it is sometimes 
called, is of robust constitution, and the 
charming coral-pink novelty L. rubellum, also 
proves amenable to garden culture. L. auratum, 
L. speciosum, and L. longiflorum may or may 
not succeed, but in the majority of gardens they 
are uncertain. You must be sure to give 
your Ponies very deep and rich soil. Early in 
September is the best time to plantthese. You 
should certainly add the beautiful hybrid 
Alstroemerias to your collection for this border, 
as you cannot fail to be charmed with them, and 
they will increase in beauty year by year. You 
might also, with advantage, plant a few groups 
of Yuccas, for their noble leafage always renders 
them effective objects even when not in flower. 
Do not plant the shrubs too close together, but 
give them space to assume their natural propor- 
tions. If you plant Thujas, Retinosporas, and 
Cupressus, as you suggest, do not place them 
near enough to the border for their roots to rob 
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it. It would be a thousand pities to spoil what 
should be such a satisfactory undertaking by 
introducing land-grabbers into its vicinity. 


SELECTION OF SHRUBS FOR SPACES 
BY ENTRANCE. 


(IN REPLY TO ‘TEE, GEE”) 


AN immediate effect from a plantation of shrubs 
cannot well be obtained without seriously en- 
dangering the future prospects of the various 
subjects used. A belt or plantation tastefully 
arranged with an eye to the space necessary for 
each kind employed, especially if consisting 
principally of evergreens, is always attractive, 
both in summer and winter, when many 
other occupants of the garden and park are 
leafless. As you desire to introduce some Limes, 
you must remember that they in time grow 
large, but they will bear hard cutting in. To | 
prevent injury by drip and shade plant them a 
good distance apart, say 10 feet or 12 feet, and 
keep the front branches cut away. We note 
that you do not desire the shrubs to grow too 
fast, and have made the selection accordingly. 
When arranging the shrubs do not allow one 
kind to hide from view its neighbour behind. 


For each space of 90 feet by 27 feet the 
following would be an excellent selection, and 
to simplify matters we will assume that 6 rows 
of plants are required, although we do not 
advise absolute planting in rows. One evergreen 
could be planted between each Lime, and the 
next row should be about 6 feet apart from this 
one, and about the same distance between each 
shrub. The third and fourth rows 5 feet apart, 
and the fifth and sixth rows 3 feet apart, with 
a similar distance between each shrub accord- 
ing to its habit of growth. 


For the first and second rows we should 
recommend. — Hvergreens : Abies orientalis, 
round-leaved Laurel, Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
Cryptomeria elegans, Cupressus Lawsoniana, 
Juniperus chinensis, Osmanthus, Picea Pineapo, 
Pinus Cembra, Common Yew, Golden Irish 
Yew, Thuja Verveeneana, Thujopsis borealis. 
Deciduous: Forsythia suspensa, Pyrus Malus 
Scheideckeri, P. Malus atrosanguinea, Spire 
arizfolia. 


For the third and fourth rows.—LHvergreens : 
Aucuba, Azara microphylla, Berberis Darwini, 
B. stenophylla, Handsworth Box, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana erecta viridis, Garrya elliptica, 
Holly Hodginsi, Holly gold and silver, round- 
leaved Laurel, Yellow Broom, Sweet Bay, Gold 
Yew, Thuja lutea, Thuja orientalis aurea, Thu- 
jopsis dolabrata, Yucca recurva. Deciduous: 
Weigelas, Spirea multiflora arguta, Lilacs 
Mme. Lemoine and Souy. de L. Spath, Euony- | 
mus europeus, Prunus triloba, Philadelphus, 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Smoke-trev 
(Rhus Cotinus). 

For the fifth and sixth rows.—Hvergreens: | 
Euonymus, Tree Ivies, green and gold, Juni- | 
perus hibernica, Mahonia, Olearia Haasti, Per- | 
nettya, Phillyrea decora, Skimmia japcnica, 
Yucca flaccida, Laurustinus. Deciduous: Hibis- 
cus, Hypericum Moserianum, Philadelphus 
Lemoinei, Spirzea Anthony Waterer. 

One or two of the beautiful weeping trees, 
such as the Weeping Ash, Weeping Cherry, 
Young’s Weeping Birch, Weeping Poplar, 
Weeping Elm, or Weeping Siberian Crab, 
judiciously introduced near the front part of the 
plantation, would give a fitting finish to the 
whole. 


Crocuses.—In the bright sun of March 
masses of yellow Crocuses have a very charming 
appearance, and there is no hardy flower that 
can rival them in effectiveness at the early 
period of the year in which they bloom. Oae | 
great merit of the Crocus is that it is so little 
difficult to please. It will bloom splendidly in 
the poorest of soils, and a few bulbs of the more 
robust kinds soon grow into large clumps. To 
my mind there is but one way in which Crocuses 
ought to be employed in the outdoor garden, 
and that is in the form of good-sized clumps, | 
without any attempt at regularity of arrange- 
ment. I donot like to see them used as edgings. 
to flower-beds or borders. They have not a 
natural appearance in such situations, and the | 
flowers are much more liable to get beaten down 
by wind and rain than when the plants are 
rather thick in clumps. No doubt the most 
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natural way is to plant the bulbs among herb- 
| age, as the blooms not only have a much better 

appearance thus circumstanced, but they do 

not get splashed with dirt, as is often the case 
\ in a time of heavy rains.—J. 





AUBRIETIAS. 


| Tuk accompanying illustration shows the value 
| of the Aubrietia as a plant for the beautifying 
‘of rough rock-edgings. Many simple cottage 
jlgardens are rendered charming in the spring- 
tide by this decorative subject, which is of the 
easiest culture, and succeeds almost as well in 
heavy soil as ina porous compost. On sloping 
banks, and even in retaining walls, the Aubrietia 
will flourishand produceitsever-enlarging mantle 
of flowers year by year. Although ornamental 
under such diverse circumstances, it is, perhaps, 
when planted in rockwork, where its roots can 
strike backward into the cool, moist soil be- 
\|hind the stones, while its foliage and flowers 
| enjoy the fullest amount of sunshine possible, 
that the Rock Cress is seen at its best. Here 
| it hangs, its dense mat of leafage hidden during 


Aubrietias in the rock garden 
| 


the spring by a prodigal display of blossom, 
[ebentfa n its shades of purple, lavender, or 
soft pink. Sometimes, after a succession of hard 
frosts, alternating with sudden thaws, the Aubrie- 
Ibis presents but.a sorry appearance, but the plant 
has wonderful recuperative powers, and with 
jthe advent of more genial weather soon com- 
mences to furnish its leafless shoots with green, 
to be followed later on by a profuse though 
somewhat retarded flower display. Aubrietias 
may be raised from seed, but, as a rule, cannot 
‘be depended upon to come exactly true to 
colour where more than one variety is grown. 
| They are also easily propagated from cuttings 
‘taken from the young growths thrown out by 
the crowns in spring, these striking readily if 
/inserted in pans of sandy soil and placed in cold- 
\frames. The nomenclature of the Aubrietias is 
}at present rather confusing, a number of practi- 
cally identical varieties bearing distinct names. 
Almost al] the garden forms are variations of 
Aubrietia deltoidea. Some of the best are 
A. Campbelli, lilac; A. Fire King, crimson ; 
A. greca, violet; A: Leitchlini, rose; and 
A. Royal Purple, deep purple. 8S. W. F. 

















Outdoor flowers for sale (Mrs. W. H.). 
—It is quite impossible to suggest what prices 
you are likely to obtain for your flowers. Every- 
thing depends on what arrangements you can 
make with the florists in your neighbouring 
town. If you can manage a large and constant 
supply of flowers you will, doubtless, get a 
better price than if you can only send in now 
and then. But summer flowers, especially those 
from gentlemen’s gardens, fetch next to nothing 
when sold for retailing again. If, however, you 
could arrange to supply private customers, say 
twice or thrice a week, you should be able to 
secure a more profitable price. We have known 
Lilies of the Valley, Carnations, Irises, and 
Roses, sold as low as 6d. per dozen, and good 
flowers, though the retailer made three or four 
times as much of them. Good greenhouse Roses 
pay well in the winter, especially Maréchal 
Niel, for which you should get from 3s. to 6s. 
per dozen. Marie Louise Violets also prove 
remunerative if you know where to place them, 
but sell very badly in many provincial towns. 
Some years ago we knew a lady who averaged 
3d. a bunch of twenty blossoms for a whole 





winter ; but we have heard very different tales 
lately. Christmas Roses often pay well, and 
good flowers should fetch ls. per dozen. Narcissi 
are very cheap, and often have to be sacrificed 
at 2d. the dozen. Chrysanthemums are the 
same in mild winters, and Cactus Dahlias sell at 
a cheap rate. Besides the flowers you mention, 
Blue Cornflower, the best of the Godetias, Sweet 
Sultans, Coreopsis grandiflora, Stocks, double 
Rockets, Lychnis chalcedonica, Doronicum 
plantagineum excelsum, Achillea Ptarm ica fi.-pl., 
The Pearl, Asters, Zinnias, Campanula persici- 
folia alba fi.-pl., Japanese Anemones, herbaceous 
Phloxes, Gypsophila paniculata, Helianthus 
rigidus Miss Mellish, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Aster Novi-Belgi Robert Parker, A, N.-B 
Harpur-Crewe, A. cordifolius, A. ericoides, 
Erigeron speciosus, and White Galega would 
keep up a good supply. There is no book 
written, especially on the growing flowers for 
marketing. You can generally procure old 
chocolate-boxes, in different sizes, at large 
pastrycooks, at a very cheap rate ; these suit 
admirably for packing flowers in. Do not pack 


that they do not shift their position, and cover 
the petals with tissue-paper, to prevent their 
becoming rubbed. 

Culture of Primulas (Primulas).— 
Primula farinosa, a native of Northern and 
Central Europe, succeeds well in moist crevices 
of the rock-garden where it is screened from 
the mid-day sun. Sandy loam and peat is 
the best compost to grow it in. It is easily 
raised from seed. P. floribunda is generally 
treated as a greenhouse plant, being espe- 
cially valuable on account of its extended 
flowering during winter and early spring; it 
may also be successfully cultivated in the open 
in well-exposed positions, where it will ripen 
seeds in July and August. These should be 
sown as soon as ripe, and treated in the same 
manner as P. sinensis. Sowings should be 
made each year, as pot plants often die after 
profuse flowering. It succeeds well in sandy 
loam. P. verticillatais a desirable greenhouse 
species, and should be propagated in the same 
manner as the above, the seeds being sown on 
the surface of light sandy soil when ripe. It 








in cotton-wool, but fix the flowers firmly, so 


succeeds in similar soil. P. Forbesi may be 
planted out in a sheltered corner in 
sandy loam in June, where, in mild 
winters, it often survives. It is, 
however, generally made use of as 
a greenhouse plant. It should be 
treated in the same manner advised 
in the case of P. floribunda. Dode- 
catheons should be propagated by 
seed sown in pots of light sandy soil 
in cold-frames in September or 
March. 

How to grow Marie 
Louise Violets.—Begin by get- 
ting your frame into a position 
facing the south, and fill it up with 
loam well mixed with one-third of 
well-rotted manure, the top 4 inches 
of soil to be of leaf-mould only. 
Then give it a good treading down, 
so as to make the soil firm, and 
prevent the air getting at the roots 
of the plants, which in most cases 
is generally the cause of failure 
when they are planted in loose soil ; 
therefore it is most essential to have 
the soil quite firm. The soil should 
be up close to the glass, as it gene- 
rally sinks from 4 inches to 6 inches 
with the heavy waterings, and that 
leaves sufficient room for the Vio- 
lets. The time to plant them is 
about the second week inApril, so 
as to have your first bunch of Vio- 
lets about the last week in August. 
Get good strong runners off the old 
plants, and plant them about 
9 inches apart. Then give a good 
soaking of water each day if the 
weather is dry. The sashes should 
be removed and left off until Sep- 
tember. During the summer they 
require special attention both in 
watering and removing therunners, 
which tend to weaken the plants 
if left on. Red-spider is apt to 
attack frame Violets, even though 
they are well watered during the 
summer. The best thing to do is to 
dust the leaves of the plants with sulphur and 
syringe it off the following morning. If these 
directions are followed a splendid bloom of 
Violets will be the result.—J. 


Plants under trees.—Almost any of the 
hardy spring flowers and bulbs can be grown 
under trees if the branches do not come lower 
than 4 feet or 5 feet, but at least 6 inches of 
good fresh soil must be put over the tree-roots 
for the plants to grow in. Watering must also 
be attended to in any weather, as the branches 
above, and the great roots below, will deprive 
small plants of all moisture. Then in winter 
clear away the dead leaves and give a little 
fresh earth. The same treatment will answer 
for Ferns and for several low-growing shrubs. 


Cytisus nigricans.—During July this is 
one of the most charming of the Cytisuses and 
Genistas. It carries its flowers on tall, slender, 
perfectly erect spikes, terminating the sum- 
mer’s growth. They commence to open at 
the bottom first, and a long succession of them 
extends over many weeks. They are bright 
yellow, the name of nigricans referring to the 
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peculiarity of the plant turning black when 
dried. As soon as it has done flowering the 
upper part of the shoot bearing the seed-vessels 
should be removed, these being so abundant as 
to weaken the plant if the whole of them are 
left to ripen. They may be shortened still 
more in spring before growth recommences. By 
this means the plants may be easily kept about 
3 feet high, and always bushy and compact in 
met It is very easily increased by means of 
seed, 


FRUIT, 


CULTURE OF CHERRIES. 


THEREare possibly as many failures with Cherries 
—perhaps, indeed, it would be safe to say there 
are more—as with any other fruit, Apricots 
excepted, where the object is to secure high- 
class quality in the crop as adjuncts to the 
dessert. Some soils, it is true, are better 
suited to the growth of Cherries than others, 
and it is not difficult to point to such districts 
as parts of Kent and Buckinghamshire, where 
they thrive so well. It is, however, equally as 
true that good crops of fine fruit may be had in 
other parts of the country with that care and 
attention to detail without which it must not be 
a surprise if the results are not what one could 
desire. 

A calcareous loam is best suited to Cherries, 
therefore where there is a deficiency in 
this respect it must be remedied. Old lime- 
rubble or mortar will supply this want, and 
where this is to be had the first opportunity 
should be taken of incorporating it with the 
soil after having broken it up to about the 
size of nuts, or finer. It will, however, take a 
season or two before the real benefits are dis- 
cernible. The actual benefit is seen in the 
amount of the crop which comes safely through 
the stuning process. Having had to encounter 
this difficulty, and not having the lime-rubble at 
hand, I had recourse to an artificial manure, and 
the results were highly satisfactory, so much so, 
in fact, that no failure has since arisen from 
this cause. This artificial compound is com- 
posed throughout of fine particles, hence its 
action is more rapid, and it is easily assimilated 
with the soil ; the chief features in its composi- 
tion are the potash and phosphates judiciously 
blended with nitrogen. To employ manures in 
which the last-named constituent predominates 
would be a mistake, hence the use of farmyard 
manures to any extent is not desirable. If the 
woody growth, however, be weakly, then recourse 
may behad tosuch withadvantage. The present is 
a suitable time to apply this artificial manure 
with the hope of beneticial results this coming 
season, no excess over prescribed amounts being 
advisable in any case. The plan I have adopted 
has been to fork it into the top spit when dig- 
ging the borders. For Morello Cherries it is 
equally well suited. If more attention were 
paid to the judicious application of manures 
to Cherries, there would undoubtedly be less 
complaint made of gumming. Where Cherries 
show any indications of dying off in some of 
the branches—an evil which is the after-result 
oftentimes of gumming—it isa good remedy to 
lay in more of the young wood, without follow- 
ing the strict rule-of-thumb method of obtain- 
ing a branch just in one place or nowhere else, 
for fear of spoiling the uniformity of the 
tree, a matter of far less importance than 
the production of a good crop of fruit. 
Where the pruning of Cherries is not yet 
completed it will be well to guard against any 
severe use of the knife, but endeavour to secure, 
should the wood be destitute of fruit-spurs, a 
better promise for the following season by 
moderate root-pruning instead. It should be 
noted here that the foregoing remarks in most 
instances will also bear upon the treatment of 
other stone fruits, as Peaches, Nectarines, 
Plums, and Apricots, the great need in nearly 
every case being of that food which will carry 
each respective kind through the process of 
stoning with safety. It is not want of vigour 
which destroys our Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Apricots, but rather an excess of growth; hence 
gumming: and its attendant evils. Of course, 
with very vigorous growth there is always the 
contingency of unripened wood in the autumn, 
and fruit cultivators who attain to success know 
that this is most undesirable. 
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PROTECTING PFACH-TREES IN 
FLOWER. 


As the time for protecting Peach-trees is at 
hand the accompanying note from Mons. F. 
Jamin, of Bourg-la-Reine, may interest our 
readers— 

**Most of my walls are furnished with fixed or 
permanent copings, but I have some walls with 
movable copings, an illustration of which I here- 
with send you. 
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} | rely 


Tron bracket to hold 

board or frame for 

| | rye-straw mats. 
| Wall. | 
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— 


“‘The shanks should be fastened in the wall at 
exactly the same angle, so as to present a uni- 
form inclination of about 15 degs., and should 
be set 3 feet apart, but the covering-boards are 
fastened to them only at points 6 feet apart. I 
would recommend you to make a trial in con- 
structing one of these copings before you start to 
make them more extensively. A clever workman 
will see at once what is required to be done. I 
forgot to mention that this movable coping 
should project about 15 inches from the wall. 
At Montreuil the coping is most usually made 
with rye-straw, which is economical, but not 
durable. In England rye-straw is hardly 
obtainable, but wheaten-straw might be very 
well used in its stead.” 


GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIBNDS. 


Leaf diseased (7. A. A. West) —I 
examined the leaf you sent carefully, and could 
not find any insect on it. There was a trace of 
mealy-bug, but whether they are the insects 
that infest your plants I cannot say. If you 
would kindly pick off some of the insects and 
send them to me I will gladly tell you what 
they are. From what you say I should think 
that the atmosphere of your room did not suit 
the plants. Perhaps you burn gasinit. Any- 
how, they would probably do better in the 
greenhouse. I should not cut them down. 
Whatever the insects are you might kill them 
by dipping a camel’s-hair brush in methylated 
spirits of wine, and looking the plants care- 
fully over. Wet each insect with the spirit 
thoroughly. You should do this before taking 
them into the greenhouse, or the insects may 
spread on to other plants.—G. S. S. 


Diseased Apple-trees (Burston). — 
Your Apple-trees are attacked by the American- 
blight, a most annoying pest. You cannot do 
better than spray the trees with the following 
caustic solution, which should not be allowed 
to get on the hands or clothes. Place 1 lb. 
of caustic soda in a bucket half-full of water, 
then add ?1b. of carbonate of potash. Stir until 
all is dissolved, and then add enough water to 
make up 10 gallons. Dissolve 10 oz. of soft- 
soap in a little boiling water, and when it is 
quite dissolved add it to the other mixture and 
stir all well together, and it is ready to use. 
This must not be used after the buds open. Or 
rub the following mixture well into the infested 
parts with a stifish brush. Dissolve 1 quart of 
soft-soap in 2 quarts of boiling water. While still 
very hot add 1 pint of paraffin-oil, and churn the 
mixture with a syringe for ten minutes, when it 
will form anemulsion. Before using, dilute with 
ten times its volume of water. The shoots that 
are so badly infested as those you sent should 
be cut off and burnt, taking care not to drop 
any of the insects about during the operation. 
Whenever one of the white cottony tufts made 
by this insect is seen on a tree, it should be 
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well wetted with this soft-soap and paraffin. 
mixture, methylated spirit, or some other insec- 
ticide, so as to kill the insects at once before 
they have had time to do much mischief, or to 
as as the tree, which they do very quickly. 





ORCHIDS. 


——— 


Oncidium Gravesianum = (Crassi- 
node).—This is a very pretty species, allied 
to QO. pretextum. It produces branched) 
panicles; flowers measuring 2 inches across,| 
sepals brown barred with yellow, the lateral] 
ones united at the base, the free ends diverging 
widely, petals obovate, brown streaked) 
sparsely with yellow, lip 1 inch long, pan-| 
durate, yellow sported with brown at the base, | 
the front lobe with a brown border. O. Graves-| 
ianum is a native of Pernambuco; it usually| 
blooms about March and April. You cannot do) 
better than to continue with the kind of treat-| 
ment adopted, as your plant appears to be} 
growing very freely. It is, perhaps, a little} 
early for Cattleya Mendeli to be flowering,| 
but plants are often seen in bloom from March} 
until May.—W., B. 


Name of Orchid (Newcastle).—By the 
drawing and leaf sent, we presume the name of| 
your plant to be Dendrobium thrysiflorum,| 
The leaf is exactly like that species, but the! 
drawing is very similar to a Philidota. If you 
would cut off a piece of bulb and send it to us,| 
then perhaps we could tell you exactly what! 
variety it is, and also be better able to send} 
you precise cultural instructions.—W., B. 

Oncidium splendidum. — This first! 
flowered in this country in 1870, and comes} 
from Mexico, whence it was imported in con-| 
siderable quantity a few years since. A long) 
season of yrowth with all available light and 
air, a rather short but decided resting season, 
are the chief requisites for its culture. The! 
plants may be grown in well-drained pots and| 
allowed a rough, open compost. f | 

Dendrobium endocharis.—This is one) 
of the most charming hybrids of the many 
raised from D. aureum, and, like this fine eld 
species, has a delightful fragrance. It is the 
result of crossing the above-named kind with D. 
japonicum. The habit is fairly strong, and the 
blossoms each about 3 inches wide, the outer 
segments broad and nearly white. The lip has! 
a feathered, deep crimson-purple blotch at the| 
base, and in front it is brought to a wavy tri- 
angular shape with recurved point. 





The Leechee-tree (No. 2242) —With all| 
submission, let me say that the Litchi is not a) 
Nut at all, but a fruit proper, or ‘‘drupe.’| 
Those who have only seen it in the dried state! 
can have no idea of the fruit, which is one oj/ 
the most esteemed and beautiful of the tropies.| 
The tree, Nephelium Litchi, is a native of 
Southern China, but is generally distributed] 
over a great part of India. The fruit has a 
large dark brown seed, somewhat of the con- 
sistency of the Horse Chestnut, surrounded by 
a transparent pulp, sweet and juicy, and| 
covered by a thin brittle outside shell, with] 
rough wart-like protuberances. In colour the 
variety best known to Europeans is of a deep] 
crimson, shading to purple-brown. It grows) 
in large clusters, and looks’on the table like 4 
bunch of monster Grapes.—H. E. W. | 

2193. — Punnet-makers. — Punnets foi 
Strawberries, etc., I think, can be obtained] 
from N. G. Nicholls, 377, Goldhawk-road) 
Hammersmith. They vary in price from 2s. te} 
4s. a gross. Square chip baskets, made by Mr) 
G. Leedham, Rotherham, have come into favour) 
and look very tempting when neatly filled witt 
fruit. They are even cheaper than punnets 
not costing more than a farthing each in quan 
tity. They do not quite hold a pound of fruil| 
(Strawberries). They are about 5 inches acrosi/ 
the top, 3 inches across the bottom, and 3 inchet| 
deep. These baskets are only suitable for fruit) 
—L. E. Bressry. al 

— Punnets can be obtained wholesale from Osmal 
and Oo., 132, 134, Commercial-street, London, E.=) 
w. V. H. ; 

—— I see that you require the name of a good pun 
maker. Mr. Harris, Fishmonger, etc., Plaistow-r 
Stratford, E., makes them. Trusting this will meet th 


requirements of ‘‘Inquirer.” As to prices, efc., I cannd)) 
state. All kinds made.—ConsTANnT READER. 
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THE CAUCASIAN SCABIOUS., 


Tue flower-head accompanying this note gives 
readers but a faint impression of the real beauty 
of the Caucasian Scabious. Enough, however, 
may be gleaned to show its usefulness in collec- 
tions of hardy flowers, and as it is an almost 
incessant bloomer its value in the mixed border 
or on the rockery will be at once apparent. In 
most gardens we invariably find it under the 
name of §S. caucasica var. amcena, which I be- 
lieve to be altogether erroneous. 8. amcena is 
a true species, native, I believe, of Asia Minor, 








The Caucasian Scabious (Scabiosa caucasica), 


totally distinct, and, judging from dried 
specimens, in no way deserving of such notice 
as the subject of our note. 

It will hardly be necessary to say that the 
Caucasian Scabious should be in every garden. 
The flowers are well adapted for cutting. They 
last a long time in water, the clumps are rarely 
without flowers from early summer until late 
autumn, their peculiar soft lilac-blue tint, and 
the ease with which the plant may be grown are 
all points in favour of its general utility. Ina 
light sandy, not over-rich soil this plant is all I 
have described it. In localities with heavy, 
damp soils, even in places specially prepared 
for it to grow in, it. often'fails. There seems no 
way of getting over this difficulty unless by 
raising a variety with a constitution sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the damp cold of a heavy 
clayey soil. . Its propagation either by cuttings, 
division, or seeds is comparatively easy ; 
the two first in spring, the latter in autumn 
and spring. I suggest spring not because 
divisions may not be equally successful in 
autumn, but because of the greater risk of 
being caught, as we were, in a long spell of hard 
frost which completely destroyed them. As a 
plant for grouping in the wild parts of the 
garden, 8. caucasica, on account of its graceful 
habit, will be found specially suitable; it is 
easily raised from seed, and may be had in flower, 
and forms strong tufts the second year. The 
white variety is very charming. Most of the 
other perennial Scabious are retained only in 
botanical collections, but the annuals such as 
the well-known SS. atropurpurea and_ its 
numerous varieties, 8S. maritima, S. palestina, 
S. Stellata, well deserve special attention ; of 
the two latter, although having showy flowers, 
the seed heads in autumn are by far the most 
attractive, stellate in form, and very remarkable 
on account of their transparency. From a batch 
of seedlings many well-marked and distinct 
forms may be obtained. K. 





Deutzias after flowering.—Unless the 
plants are wanted to increase in size the usual 
plan is to cut them down to about 3 inches of 
the soil directly after flowering, and grow them 
on again vigorously in a close, moist, and warm 
structure for two or three months. Then 
harden off and stand them in ashes in a sunny 
spot out-of-doors for the autumn to mature the 
wood. If large plants are wanted only shorten 
them back moderately, and give them a shift 
into pots about 3 inches larger.—B. C. R. 


Crimson Rambler and Aimee Vi- 
bert not flowering (Amie).—We should 
say the reason why your plants of above-named 
Roses failed to bloom last year, although they 
made such long and strong shoots, was owing 
to an error in pruning the previous spring time. 
These two fine climbing Roses, which are such 
excellent companions, require little or no prun- 
ing in spring beyond the removal of very 
weakly and old worn-out wood. If you take 
care that these strong shoots are retained their 
full length this year, spreading them out in 
palmate shape as far as possible, you will be 
rewarded with a fine crop of blossoms this 
coming summer, 





RULHS FOR COORRHSPONDENTS. 


Questions,—Queries and answers are inserted in 
GARDENING free of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. All communications 
for insertion should be clearly wand concisely written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to he EpiTor of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton - street, Covent - garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
PUBLISHER. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 78 sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
queries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GarpEnine has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the twsue tmmediately following the receipt of their 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as cannot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart- 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 
against the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance, 
Conditions, soils, and means vary so infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may oftenbe very useful, and 
those who reply would do well to mention the localities in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
niimber in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, 48 some require longer answers than others and 
are put into their respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
Siete but there sa as little delay as possible in dealing 
wi em. 


s 

2328—Hgg-plants as food.—Will you kindly inform 
me in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED whether the Solanum, 
known and advertised as the ‘‘ Exg-plant,” is edible, or is 
the fruit poisonous? Itislike ajkind of Vegetable Marrow, 
and is eaten in India, where it is called ‘‘ Bayngans,” but I 
am not sure whether these are not Gourds.—F. GREEN. 

2329—Green tree-frogs.—When is the proper time 
of year to buy green tree-frogs? Do they eat anything 
besides the ordinary house-flies and blue-bottles? Do 
they eat dried flies, ants’ eggs, or the ordinary garden 
snails? Should they be kept in a warm room ora cold 
one in spring and summer? Do they like sunshine? 
Vould it hurt them to be kept in a room with a paraffin 
Jamp? Can you tell me where they can be bought? I 
should be glad of any information as to treatment.— 
D.B; 


To the following queries bries replies are given, 
but readers are inmted to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 


2330—National Auricula Society (Deer-park).— 
Write to the secretary, Mr. T. E. Henwood, 1%, Hamilton- 
road, Reading. 

2331—Heliotrope (M. D.),—Any of the Heliotropiums 
can be grown on the walls of warm greenhouses. You will 
will find Mina or Paul Pfitzer good light coloured varieties 
Any florist-can supply such every-day plants as the Helio- 
tropiums, and we advise you to try your nearest. 

2332—Dividing Grass in pots (D.).—Your green- 
house Grass is Isolepis gracilis. You can part it at any 
time. Cut it down half-way and break each plant into 
two or three. Pot off intoa rich sandy compost, and be 
sure the plants receive plenty of water. 

2333—Arum Lilies (G. J. Y.).—It depends entirely 
upon how forward your Arums are now. If only just 
pushing up you had better take them into the warmer 
house by the end of this month. They are some time 
coming into bloom, and under any circumstances it will be 
easy to retard them if you find they are too forward. 
The weather between now and Easter would have great 
influence. 


2334—Plum-trees not bearing (R. Ll. A.).—We 
think it most likely that your Plum-trees have been 
pruned too closely and treated in too liberal a manner. 
Unfortunately, you do not give any information as to 
their condition. If growing very strongly root-prune now, 
and do not feed with manure for a season or two, nor cut 
back the wood. This will cause fruit spurs to form. 


2335—Planting round flower-bed (Mrs W. H.). 
—We cannot say we care for flowers in concentric rings. 
Nicotiana affinis, though a sweetly fragrant flower, is not 
decorative during the daytime, and only commences to 
expand its flowers as twilight approaches. You might use 
white Antirrhinums instead of this or white Paris 
Daisies. 

2336--India-rubber-plant with brown foliage 
at base (W. Tull).—The cause of the lower leaves of 
your plant turning brown is, we think, owing to the need 
of repotting, although it is sometimes attributable to a 
severe change of temperature. Possibly this plant before 
you received it had been growing in strong heat, with 
plenty of moisture in the atmosphere. To transfer such 
a plant to.a room with a fire init occasionally is a heavy 
strain upon its constitution. You would do well to repot 
at once intoa 7-inch pot, using a compost of equal parts 
loam and peat. Keep the leaves well sponged, and do not 
give too much water at the root. 


2337—Treatment of Clematis indivisa 
lobata (A. £.).—This elegant indoor Clematis, which is 
now flowering so beautifully under glass, is quite an easy 
subject to manage. The worst enemies of this climber 
are scale and mildew. The former can be kept down by 
cleansing the foliage and shoots with some good insecti- 
cide, and the latter by avoiding cold draughts and stagnant 
atmosphere. No pruning will be needed just yet. If 
crowded spread shoots out and secure them to wire sup- 
ports, In the course of a year or so this Clematis will reach 
from one side of the greenhouse to the other, and will be 
one mass of starry white blossoms. Should the plant ex- 
ceed its boundary, you may prune after flowering, but 
always preserve as much of the new growth as possible. 


2338—Soil sample (7. H.).—Your sample of clay soil 
to hand. In the long transit it had become solidified into 
a brick-like form, but we found it broke up and crumbled 
readily when handled, and contained a fair proportion of 
sand. It is not, therefore, ‘a pasty clay, but one that with 
fair exposure and the addition of some fibrous manure 
shouldin a year or two become a fertile soll. Still, we 
should not advise bringing this subsoil to the surface 
now, but whilst breaking it up add to it a moderate 
dressing of stable or other straw-manure three or four 
spits per yard. That will enable air to penetrate to it, 
and assist in fertilising it also. Thoroughly intermix your 
upper layers of Nos. land 2, and then give them a dress- 
ing of stable-manure of about two barrowloads per rod, 
well forking it in before you sow or plant crops upon it. 
Next winter a good dressing of lime may do the soil much 
good. 

2339—Sulphate as manure (I. R.).—You must 
employ this manurial element sparingly. The ordinary 
proportion to make liquid-manure is about 3 0z. to the 
gallon of water. To make a complete manure liquid, 
however, there should be added the same quantity cf 
phosphate of potash. This, like saltpetre, is a very 
expensive manure; but then it is highly concentrated, 
and has, of course, to be used very sparingly. Itis not by 
any means a common manure, and we should advise its 
employment on Mushroom-beds with considerable caution. 
Our preference would be for liquid-manure made by soak- 
ing a bushel of clean horse-droppings put into a coarse 
bag in 10 gallons of water, and adding, well stirred in to 
settle down, a peck of fresh soot. Before using add 
another 6 gallons of water. Such a mixture would be 
very beneficial. 


2340—Lime material (Thanckes).—As we are not 
analytical chemists, it is not possible for us to determine 
the manurial value or other merits of the lime compound 
sent. It looks very much like long-exposed gas-lime, from 
which all the vital properties have departed. When a 
portion was dissolved in water it gave neither warmth, 
taste, or smell. No doubt you can employ it without 
harming anything, and it may be productive of some good ; 
but it seems to be wanting in the caustic properties of good 
fresh burnt or slaked lime 


2341—Insecticides and Strawberries (Baronen 
Von M.).—It is very difficult indeed to use any kind cf 
patent element as an insecticide in houses where Straw- 
berries are ripening without the fruits, especially if colour- 
ing, absorbing some of the odour of the chemical used. 
Of course, any Tobacco compounds are offensive. Whilst 
also destructive to insects, the fumigations should be done 
well before the fruits have attained any size; early 
fumigations usually suffice to keep fly in check. The best 
plan, when Strawberry-plants are infested with aphis, is to 
run them into another house, give them a good fumigating, 
and then take them back to the first house. The XL fumi- 
gating material is a patent insect destroyer. Possibly the 
houses where the plants are kept have been made too hot 
and dry. Only thick-skinned Grapes, such as Lady 
Downes and Black Alicante, keep well bottled ag yon 
describe your own. The shoot should be 12 inches long 
below the bunch, and may be 6 inches bey ond the bunch, 
the bottles standing in a slanting direction on their sides 
Adry, cool room, with a temperature cf about 45 degs, is 
needed, and need not be too much ventilated Should be 
kept dark. But only well-ripened Grapes will keep thus 
late. 

2342—-Grafting-wax (C. HE. S) — Whether this 
material be used or clay, the process of grafting is just the 
same; but the wax must be warm and well-dissolved, then 
applied with a brush and well painted round and over tLe 
edges of the joint or union of the scion and stock after the 
tying is accomplished, which need not be in this case so 
complete as when clay is used, as the wax when it hardens 
helps to close the union, and of course excludes air, which 
is the primary object of its use. It would not do to apply 
it before the union is effected or until the proper tying 
is done, or otherwise the graft might shift. Better paint 
it on too thickly than not thickly enough. This wax can 
be made and kept for use as needed. 


2343—The Portulacca (7. W.) —In a hot year no 


annual is more precious in its way than the Portulacca. 
Thoroughly well-drained and dry soil, in a position fully 











Portulacca flowers. 


exposed to the sun, is what is required. The seed should 
be sown in early spring in gentle heat, and the seedlings 
planted out in May. The colours are very brilliant and 
varied. 


2344—Climber for wall (B. Thomasset).—You 
might try Solanum jasminoidesif the position is sheltered 
—we have known it do well further north than Kent—or 
the white Passion-flower Constance Elliot. Escallonia 
macrantha is rather too shrubby in habit for training to 
a wall, but Crategus Pyracantha would answer well, and 
is decorative both when bearing its white flowers and 
when covered with its bright berries later on. Forsythia 
suspensa and F. viridissima are two charming spring- 
blooming yellow-flowered subjects that look well trained 
to a wall, or you might train a Wistaria beneath the 
window. 
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2345—Heating greenhouse (Hildon).—We do not 
understand what you mean by Fossett pipe, unless it 
refers to some form in use in connection with other trades. 
You want to heat your house with what means you have 
at your disposal, and for a purely temporary expedient 
you had better fix your piping and copper boiler as you 
suggest, but we cannot promise that you will get from so 
small a quantity of piping much warmth. You must not 
think of utilising the house for forcing purposes until you 
have obtained a proper saddle or other iron boiler, and 
24 feet of 4-inch pipe to enable you to get up a good 
heat. A house only 6 feet wide and span-roofed is very 
narrow for one 12 feet long ; 8 feet would have been better 
to give you room in it. An exposed span-house needs 
more heating power than a lean-to house does. 


2346— Mimuluses (R.).—The Mimuluses, or 
** Monkey-flowers,” are very showy border flowers, and 





Mimulus flower. 


must have a moist, partially shaded position. In hot, dry 
soils they are useless. The hybrids are very handsome 
with their rich varied colouring. Raise seedlings now. 


2347—Double Ranunculus (B. B. 7.).—Your 
double Ranunculus flower, with outer petals crimson, 
splashed yellow, and inner ones lemon-green, is doubtless 
one of the Giant Turban of some growers, and Giant 
French of others. The variety viridiflora always has very 
green centres, but we think had your flower been fully 
developed before being gathered the now green petals 
would have coloured as the outer ones are. It is not yet 
too late to plant roots, as that may be done in well 
prepared soil so late as March. Much depends on the 
nature of the soil. That which is stiff or clayey should 
have a good proportion of sand or grit and old potting- 
soil mixed with it. 


2348— Artificial manures (C. M. P.).—A good 
mixture of the materials you name would be wood and 
vegetable avh, } bushel, soot 1 peck, bone-dust } peck, all 
well combined, then used moderately with crops as a 
dressing to fork or hoe in, say, at the rate of 2 pecks to a 
rod, or at the rate of a peck per barrowload of ordinary 
loam for potting, or for Vine or Peach-borders. A dress- 
ing of 3 lb. per rod of sulphate of ammonia, or a little with 
other things after good growth is made, would furnish 
nitrogen. Currant-bushes infested with mealy-bug 
may be cleansed by washing with soft-soap, clay, 
and common soda, making a thick, paste-like compound, 
and have a wineglassful to a gallon of paraffin stirred in, 
then the bushes thickly coated with it. As to Ferns, 
such a mixture would probably kill the fronds; but you 
should wash them with a hand brush with strong soapy 
water first, and cl2an water later. Possibly the house is 
infested also. 


2349—Pruning Peach-trees (Ewell).—When you 
write of standard trees you evidently mean wall-trained 
trees. These should never be hard pruned, except when 
entire branches die. They must then be cut out, and 
others laid in to fill up their places. The proper pruning 
is found in rubbing out in the spring all new shoots that 
come from the fronts or backs of the branches, and some 
of those which break from the sides fully one-half. 
Enough shoots are then left to lay in and take the place in 
the winter of any that may have fruited or become bare. 
These new shoots may have the points cut back a little. 
Wherever there are rather barren branches, buds that 
break low down should be preserved to lay in to fill the 
spaces, and so keep the tree well furnished all over it. 


2350—Pruning young Plum-trees (Reader).—It 
you wish to grow your young Plum-trees, now from 7 feet 
to 9 feet in height, and sprayed up the stems, into half- 
standards, you should cut close off to the main stem all 
the lower shoots up to a height of about 4 feet, and that 
will cause the upper shoots to make stronger growth. 
These, too, may be partially thinned of small weak ones, 
if there be such, and the chief ones shortened back par- 
tially, cutting to a bud that projects outwards in each 
case. The tallest, if too high to give you desired uni- 
formity, may have their tops partially removed, doing all 
the cutting neatly with a sharp knife. The cuts if made 
smooth with a knife will soon healover. Ina year or two 
if you would like clean stems rather higher, then cut 
away one or two more of the lower branches. Once pro- 
per heads are formed thinning them occasionally will 
suffice. 


2351—Removing hardy plants and bulbs 
(Glencoe),—In the month of March all the bulbs and hardy 
plants mentioned should be well rooted. The bulbs 
should, if possible, be lifted in clumps with some soil 
attached to the roots, and each one be at once wrapped in 
pieces of newspaper, as that preserves them from harm, 
and helps to retain the soil. Serve the other plants in 
just the same way, wrapping up each plant lightly, and 
putting a piece of bast round as a tie. If you had a 
number of shallow boxes, say 6 inches deep, and 3 feet by 
1; feet, you could pack the plants tightly, tops upwards, 
in these, and they would travel well. Or if you preferred 
you could have boxes 12 inches deep, and pack the plants 
on their sides, then putting strips of wood on as lids. 
Arrange to have the things out of the ground as short 
time as possible, 


2352—Dampness in greenhouse (EZ. W.).—We 
infer from your description of the excessive moisture found 
in your house that the exhalation comes from the earth 
floor, and that the subsoil is very damp. You seem, 
having an open or gravelled floor on the soil, to badly 
need a drain beneath the house to carry away what seems 
to be a superabundance of soil moisture. Failing that, 
then the next remedy is found in either concreting or 
flagging the floor. Six inches of good cement concrete 
would be the best. We assume that you do not lavishly 
water, and give ample ventilation. The greater the 
warmth furnished by your hot-water pipes the greater the 
condensation of vapour thus attracted from the soil floor. 
We feel that the remedies indicated are the only ones. 
rie ia a drain would be cheapest ; much depends on the 
fall for it. 


2353—Black Currants (A. C.).—As the green buds 
on the pieces of Black Currant branches sent are some- 
what soft and swollen, some being burst, we infer that 
they are very much infested with the Black Currant mite 
(Phytopus ribes), an insect so small that it can only be seen 
with the did of a microscope. Small as it is, however, it 
does terrible mischief amongst Black Currants. Because 
the insects are so deeply imbedded in the buds it is prac- 
tically impossible to destroy them with ordinary dressings 
of insecticide. When but a few buds are seen to be burat 
these should be picked off and burnt; but when bushes 
are so bad that all the buds burst, or are fruitless, there 
seems to be no other course open but to cut them hard 
down, and burn every portion. Remove 8 inches of the 
soil round the bushes, and bury it deep, replacing it with 
fresh soil, and compelling the bushes to make entirely 
new growth. In some cases the only remedy is in destroy- 
ing all the bushes, and planting young ones from a clean 
stock elsewhere. This may seem to be a drastic remedy, 
but so far as we know it is the only one. Very 
often, did growers of Black Currants know the nature of 
the insect, and how it infests the buds, and they picked 
off the burst ones early, they might keep the pest well in 
check, 

2354—Pea supports (Achilles).—Squares of wire, 
with usually large diamond-shaped mesh and a stout mar- 
gin, to give the squares more firmness, are capital things 
as Pea-supports. They can be obtained in various heights 
and lengths. That matter should be determined by the 
average height of the Peas supported. You would need a 
double row of the squares, and these would have to be 
secured to stout stakes driven into the ground at needful 
intervals, according to the length of the wires. Stout 
Bamboo work would do well. Of course, these wire frames 
would last for many years stored away in a dry place in 
the winter and occasionally painted. You could employ 
ordinary wire-netting in the same way with more support, 
but the mesh should be fully 6 inches across to enable she 
hand to pass through. 


2355—Peaches against wall (J. H. H.).—Whilst, 
according to the aspect of your wall, a south one, and its 
height, 9 feet, Peach and Nectarine-trees should do well, 
yet seeing that the soil is so wet, because of the soakage 
from the mass of earth behind the wall, these, or, indeed, 
any fruit-trees, could not thrive, but we suggest as a 
remedy putting in a drain of brick or tiles or rubble, 2 feet 
deep at the base of the wall, and having a cross-drain 
leading from it, the same depth, behind, but rather 
shallower in front, just beneath each tree, assuming that you 
planted one midway between each brick pier. That should 
lead to another drain running along the bottom of the 
border, and if you have a proper outlet for that you would 
keep your border comparatively dry, and trees should do 
well. You could raise the soil several inches, close to the 
wall especially, adding a good quantity of old mortar-rub- 
bish, wood-ashes, and some well-crushed bone, the last at 
the rate of 2 quarts to a barrow-load of soil. So treated 
we see no reason why the trees should not do well, especi- 
ally if the hedge above be kept very hard pruned. Your 
old Pear-tree seems to have died on its northern side, prob- 
ably because too cold whilst the branches trained on the 
south aspect keep the other portion of the stem alive. 
Encourage all the growth you can in that direction, laying 
in all the leading shoots that are from 10 inches to 12 inches 
apart. Some of the long spurs may be shortened back this 
winter somewhat to induce them to form fresh ones close 
to the wall and others next winter. Long spurs come 
through neglect of proper pruning. 


2356—Various (M. M.).—If you are so tender about the 
lives of such insects as spiders in your greenhouse, you 
must endure the great evil of green-fly, unless you can so 
cultivate the ladybirds to eat the fly, which they do, for 
they as insects have no more respect for the lives of smaller 
insects than the spider has for flies or other insects. It is 
a case of the stronger preying upon the weaker, and to be 
fond of spiders means disregard of poor flies. We are so 
practical in these matters that all our consideration would 
be for our plants, and we should fumigate to cleanse them 
of insect pests remorselessly, and should rather rejoice if 
the pestilent spiders were also destroyed. Ladybirds do 
plants no harm. We expect the Vines you have on your 
south wall outdoors are of varieties far too tender for such 
exposed culture. Very few varieties, and only those of the 
commonest, such as Sweetwater, Parsley-leaved, or Cistal, 
and Esperione, produce fair fruit outdoors; most others 
refuse to ripen their fruits, Perhaps yours suffer from 
attacks of mildew, which soon {stop the swelling of Grapes 
and withers them up. If outdoor Grapes would not do 
pretty well last summer they never would. You cannot 
hope to grow many useful plants under a large Vine if in 
the summer the roof is covered with foliage. Some few 
Ferns may do, but everything else needing light would 
become very much drawn and weakened placed in s0 much 
shade. As to plenty of colour, in such a position that 
cannot be furnished with a Vine all overhead. You want 
ample light and air to enable you to grow ‘‘ Geraniums,” 
Begonias, Petunias, and other bright-flowering plants, and 
also to give scent to Carnations, Roses, Mignonette, 
Stocks, Musks, White Tobacco, Night-scented Stocks, and 
similar plants that give perfume. Most of these can be 
raised from seed if sown shortly in warmth, 


2357—Forest trees and shrubs for boggy 
soil (A Constant Reader).—Of evergreen trees you 
might plant Scotch Firs, Silver Fir, Pinus insignis, and 
Cupressus macrocarpa, while of deciduous there are the 
Ash, Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus), Silver Birch, Plane- 
tree, Alder, Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padus), Pyrus Nalus 
floribunda, and many of the varieties of the Thorn, as well 


as the Almond, while of shrubs you could plant Elder, 
Broom, Laurel and Portugal Laurel, Berberis Aquifolium 
and B. Darwini, Euonymus, Hollies, which in time will 
attain the size of trees, the Mountain Laurel (Kalmia lati: 
folia), and Laurustinus. The plants had better be no 
larger than from 2 feet to 3 feet in height at the time of 
putting out, as they will then root more readily than if 
those of a larger size were procured. Plant about 6 feet 
apart each way, as with close planting they will shelter 
each other toa certain extent, and thin out as soon as 
the branches touch. 


2358—Greenhouse overheated (W. Berreil).— 
Your disaster was due to the fierce heat generated by the 
boiler on the night of the 25th. By your own showing 
the temperature rose about 25 degs., and as all the water 
in the evaporating troughs was gone by the morning of 
the 26th, the probability is that for many hours the heat 
had been as arid as that from a furnace, which would 
quite account for the present condition of your plants. 
Even when plants are brought from the greenhouse into 
the living room the change from a moist to a dry atmos- 
phere leads to a loss of leaves in the case of many species, 
but this alteration of conditions is nothing compared with 
the ordeal your plants experienced. Fumigating with the 
XL appliance would not have harmed them. 


2359—Sweet Peas (Kent).—If the ground is well 
manured you may sow Sweet Peas in the same position 
they occupied the preceding year. If you sow the seeds 
from 3 inches to 4 inches apart there is no reason why you 
should keep to a single row. You can sow half-a-dozen or 
more rows. Hawke’s Champion and Victoria are good 
Rhubarbs, while Royal Albert is an early forcing variety. 
It is not toolate to plant now. Your Gloire de Dijon Rose 
seems by your account to have made satisfactory growth. 
It would be better to bend the long shoots, so as to induce 
them to break freely along their length, than to prune 
them hard this spring. 


2360—Greenhouse for wintering half-hardy 
Plants (R#. A. H.).—You might certainly try the plan 
you propose for keeping the frost out of your little 
glass-house by running a flow and return pipe round it 
from the contiguous kitchen boiler. The pipe should 
be at least 3 inches in diameter, and you should be 
careful never to let too great heat be generated. If 
the atmosphere becomes unduly dry the plants will be 
harmed. You will soon be able to see how this apparatus 
works, and should the heat be too intense at first the 
house must be damped down; but when you learn 
to regulate it you should have no trouble from this cause. 
A roller blind of Frigi-domo, or some such material, if 
lowered at sunset, would tend to conserve the heat in ths 
house, and might be left down until the kitchen fire is 
lighted at 6.30. 


2361—Deutzia gracilis (Woodbine).—As the flowers 
from your small sprays of the Deutzia gracilis had fallen 
when they reached us, we could not determine differ- 
ence, but assume that any small variation of the form of 
flower from those found on other plants is due rather to 
the strength or softness of the wood producing them-than 
to any other cause. As your plant was plunged in the 
open ground last summer the roots may have become 
somewhat dry, and led to the growths being imperfectly 
developed. We shall not be surprised if, given a larger 
pot, and after flowering the old wood be cut out to enable 
young shoots to form, the flowers resume their normal 
form Your Vallota purpurea needs shifting into a pot a 
good size larger, The roots will starve or burst the pot 
if more room be not given. Repot at once, but do not 
disturb the roots much. Potting has to be determined by 
the needs of the case. 


2362—Inarching Tomatoes (Hidon).—We do not 
think you would gain anything by inarching young plants 
of Tomatoes in small pots on to others in large pots. 
Ordinarily well-grown plants, either in large pots or in 
boxes or planted out, if kept hard pinched to the main- 
stem, produce all the fruits possible for the plant to carry. 
If you inarched, so as to secure two stems from one plant, 
you would weaken both for a time in the process, and 
then the roots could only give you an average erop. You 
had better put two plants into 11-inch or 12-inch pots or 
boxes, or plant out in pairs 9 inches apart, than to take so 
much trouble as you have with the plants. Still there is 
no wisdom in overcrowding; that generally results in 
failure all round. 


2363—Man Orchis (0. 7’. P.).—This is Aceras anthro- 
pophora, and is fairly common all over Europe. It is so 
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The Man Orchis. 


called because of the supposed resemblance of the lip to 
the body ofa man. A. hircina is the ‘Lizard Orchis,” 
and a rarer plant. 


2364—The Japanese Wineberry (Rubus pheni- 
colasius) (H.J.).—This is of very easy culture, and may be 
treated in exactly a similar manner to the Raspberry. It 
is, however, far stronger growing, and, when in vigorous 
health, will send up shoots 8 feet or 10 feet in length. 
The soil with which you have supplied it should suit it 
well. The disused stable would do admirably for growing 
Mushrooms in, but you will have to cover the beds with 
strawy litter, as is done in the case of open-air beds, if you 
wish to obtain Mushrooms through the winter, or the 
surface of the beds will become too cold for the spawn to 
run freely. 
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2365—Repotting Aspidistras (A. B. P.).—As- 
pidistras object very much to root disturbance, and many 
failures are caused through repotting too frequently. It 
is only natural that some of the leaves should turn brown, 
especially at this season. We think you will do better to 
heep them in the pots still and give a very little liquid- 
manure in a few weeks’ time. It is natural for the crown 
of roots to be a little above the soil. As your plants have 
flourished and are now showing their peculiar flowers 
at the base, we certainly think it would be wiser not to 
repot. 


2366—White flowers for cutting (Anziety).—Of 
white flowers for cutting in June your Roses should supply 
you with a good number, white Sweet Peas, Gladiolus Col- 
villei The Bride, white Pinks, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The 
Pearl, Madonna Lilies, Campanula persicifolia fl.-pl., white 
Irises of the Spanish, English, and German Flag sections, 
and white Antirrhinum would also be available, with Lilies 
of the Valley, while the glass-house might provide Eucharis 
Lilies and other flowers. 


2367—Training plants on end wall of 
greenhouse (Barbarian).—We understand that you 
wish for plants to cover the wall and roof of a cold-house. 
The white-flowered Solanum jasminoides should do well in 
such a position and flower freely, and you might also try 
the light blue Plumbago capensis, which grows and flowers 
well in the open inSouth Devon. During very severe frosts 
you could protect this plant with matting. The lovely 
tint of its flowers renders it a most decorative climber for 
the cool-house. Cobea scandens is a quick-growing 
climber that can be raised from seed, and the sweet- 
scented Stauntonia latifolia only requires glass protection 
to succeed in cold climates, but its flowers are not particu- 
larly showy. 

23683—-What is the French Poppy ? (Alice) — 
This is simply the double form of the common Corn cr 
Field Poppy (P. Rhwas). The flowers are very varied in 





French Poppy. 


colour, and the plants grow between 2 feet and 3 feet in 
height. Sown freely in wild spots they are distinct and 
pleasing, but we do not care for them in too conspicuous 
places in the flower garden. 


2369—Tulips unsatisfactory (Ignoramus).—You 
should not have brought the bulbs into a temperature of 
60 degs, immediately on removing them from the Cocoa- 
nut-fibre in the open. A fortnight in an intermediate 
temperature would have been desirable. The failure you 
describe is generally owing to root-growth being insuffi- 
ciently formed at the time the plants are brought into 
heat; but as you say they had made good root-growth 
when you brought them into the house, the sudden rise of 
temperature was, doubtless, the cause. 


2370—Growing Mosses and Lichen on stone- 
work (VY. N. D.).—Your best way would be to mix some 
weak liquid-manure with soil till it attains the consistency 
of cream, and to apply this to the wall with a brush, ora 
coarse syringe where you cannot reach with the brush. 
This would leave some of its fertilising properties on the 
wall, which would remain for some time unless washed off 
by very heavy, driving rain, and would be calculated to 
encourage the growth of Moss and Lichens. 

2371—HEivergreen flowering shrubs for 
sheltered wall (C. J. 0O.).—Crategus Pyracantha 
should suit you, also Escallonia Philippiana, while you 
might try Escallonia macrantha and Choisya ternata, as 
the wall is sheltered and near the sea. The Himalayan 
Indigofera Gerardiana, with pink Pea-shaped flowers, 
Pittosporum Tobia, Skimmia fragrans, and Phillyrea Vil- 
moreana are evergreen flowering shrubs that might be 
used. Care would, of course, be necessary in training 
these subjects, as their nature would be to assume a bush- 
like form. Cotoneaster microphylla, which is covered 
with crimson berries in the winter, is a good plant for 
covering a wall, and the blue Passion-flower is practically 
entre aaa and is decorative both in the summer and 
autumn. 


2372—Propagating Clematis montana (Cob- 
web).—Your best plan would be to increase your Clematis 
montana by means of layers. Bend down some of the 
Jong shoots, and cut a notch in the wood about 18 inches 
from the extremity, removing the leaves for about 
6 inches, and peg the cut portion firmly down in sandy 
soil, covering it well with the same and keeping the soil 
moist. Roots will soon then be emitted, and when a fair 
quantity are made the layers may be separated from the 
parent plant, taken up, and placed in a fresh position. 
The best time to perform this operation is in the late sum- 
mer or early autumn, 
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2373—Monkey Puzzle failing (Monkey-tree).— 
Araucaria imbricata, which is the botanical name of this 
tree, is one of the most unsatisfactory trees one can plant 
in a garden. It is seldom in good health. Your tree will 
probably die. You can remove, if you care to, some of 
the soil around the base of the stem, and fill up with well- 
decayed manure, but we are afraid the case is hopeless. 


2374— Pruning Clematises (W. J. S.).—Clematises 
are divided into several types or classes, each of which 
contain so many varieties that it is quite impossible for 
us toname them, but we give you the sections or types. 
The Montana, patens, and Florida flower upon short 
growths from the ripened wood of the previous season, 
and so should not be cut down. The lanuginosa, Viti- 
cella, and Jackmani types may be cut down, as these 
flower upon growths made the same summer. 


2375—Potting Tuberoses (W. J. H.).—You cannot 
pot Tuberoses too firmly, and unless you have made the 
compost firm, we advise you to do so before new roots can 
form. The majority of growers place the pots in the 
warmest position they can find, even to standing the pots 
on hot-water pipes. You will do well to plunge yours in 
the warmest place you have. Do not water too freely 
until growth commences. At the same time, the soil 
must not be allowed to get so dry that new roots cannot 
form. Keep them in this warm position until the flower- 


spike shows, after which they may be brought on more 
steadily. 


2376—Seedling Pelargoniums (An Amateur ).— 
You must get an expert to inspect your seedling Pelar- 
goniums. He would then be able to tell you whether any 
of them were worth keeping. If you succeed in raising 
anything out of the common any of the large nursery 
firms would gladly purchase of you at a good figure. You 
would have to submit a flower to them for inspection. 
Afterethe seedlings have attained a fair size their cultural 
requirements are similar to those of Pelargonium-cuttings. 





NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
*,.* Any communications respecting plants or fruits 
sent to name should always accompany the parcel, which 
should be addressed to the EpitoR of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, 37, Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. No more 
than siz specimens to be sent at one time. 


Names of plants.—H. B.—The leaves you send are 
those of Cyclamen coum. There is often considerable 
variation in the markings and contours of these leaves. 
You should transplant the self-sown seedlings into a 
compost of friable loam and leaf-mould in shady positions 
in the rockery during the coming spring. Ashtrace.— 
The name of the plant is Acacia dealbata, or the Silver 
Wattle-tree, a native of New Zealand, and may be grown 
inthe greenhouse. It is, however, very tall in growth, and 
never shows its true beauty unless its wealth of shoots, 
golden with bloom, are allowed free play. This is the Acacia 
grown so largely in the Riviera, and sent to England in 
quantities in the late winter and early spring. ‘‘ Mimosa” 
is its common name. SS. A.—Cyrtanthus lutescens, a 
native of South Africa. A. HEdwards..—1, Lonicera 
japonica aureo-reticulata; 2, Sedum oppositifolia; 3, 
Dicksonia antarctica; 4, Pteris cretica albo-lineata; 5, 
Pteris serrulata cristata; 6, Begonia repens.—J. J. 
Hardham.—Acacia dealbata (Silver Wattle-tree).—— 
Hills.—Vinca major elegantissima. 

Names of fruits.—d. EH. C.—We should much like 
to see this Apple again earlier in the season ; it is probably 
Northern Greening.——J. R.—Apple Royal Russet. 











Catalogues received.—Bulbs and Tubers for 
Spring and Autumn Planting.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
King-street, Covent-garden, London, Farm _ Seeds, 
Manures, etc., for 1899.—Messrs. EH. Webb and Sons, 
Wordsley, Stourbridge. Hardy Cacti, Colorado Wild 
Flowers, and Novelties in Plants and Seeds.—D. M. 
Andrews, Boulder, Colorado, U.S A. 


The Midland National Carnation and 
Picotee Society.—We have received the eighth 
annual report of this society, which shows that quick pro- 
gress has been made during the past year. It is a very 
interesting production, and if anyone cares to join the 
society, write to the secretary, who is Mr. H. Smith, 
Tenby-street, Birmingham, for information. 











AQUARIA. 

Golden Carp (Aquaria).—You are to be 
congratulated upon your suecess with your out- 
door aquarium. The little Golden Carp you 
sent appeared to be quite healthy, but its fins 
and tail were defective, and had the appearance 
of having been partially nibbled away—one fin 
having almost entirely disappeared ; this would 
quite account for its remaining at the bottom of 
the water, and only coming to the top for air. 
Being unable, in its crippled state, to obtain a 
sufficient supply of air was, in all proba- 
bility, the cause of its death. If there is any 
fault in the management, it is that the 
aquarium is rather overstocked; it is an 
important point never to keep more fish 
than the aquarium can contain in comfort. 
Again, where a number of different kinds of 
fish are together in a small space the larger 
species are liable to prey upon their smaller 
comrades. It would be well to remove the Eels 
from the aquarium, as they are, very probably, 
the offenders in this case, and are becoming too 
large to be agreeable to their fellow inmates. 
Eels, if of any size, are somewhat greedy 
feeders, and have the habit of devouring small 
fish, besides showing a disposition to disarrange 
the aquarium generally by stirring up the 


sediment at the bottom of the tank, and so 
forth. If you wish to keep Eels with your 
other fish let them ke quite small specimens.— 
8: 8. G. 





POULTRY, 


How to get sitting eggs to produce 
winter layers (V. C.).—Probably one of the 
most difficult obstacles to overcome in the desire 
to obtain plenty of eggs in winter lies in secur- 
ing sitting eggs to commence with. If the 
secret of getting winter eggs really depends 
upon hatching the pullets in March or April, 
then it clearly follows that the real difficulty is 
in connection with the eggs from which those 
pullets are to be hatched. Ihave on so many 
occasions in the pages of GARDENING shown how 
a winter layer should be bred, that I need 
scarcely do more now than point out that she 
should be a first cross—that is, bred from 
parents which are of two different breeds. The 
male bird should be of a non-sitting type, pre- 
ferably a Leghorn of any hue you like; the 
hen may be a Cochin, Brahma, Langshan, 
Plymouth Rock, Orpington, or yan- 
dotte, all of which lay eggs with tinted 
shells. Eggs from such a cross as the above, if 
they can be throughly relied upon, will not be 
dear at 5s. or 6s. per dozen. The worst of it 
is, they can so seldom be met with, as most 
breeders who adopt such a cross produce’ only 
sufficient for their own wants, and the craze in 
these days for pure bred birds makes breeders 
turn up their noses at the idea of first crosses, 
although the latter are the real useful birds. 
Taking this scarcity into account, I advise you 
and others who are similarly situated to make 
up a breeding-pen of your own. First, buy a 
Leghorn cockerel of 1898, which may cost you 
5s., and then get two or three hens or pullets of 
whichever breed in the above list you like 
best. They may cost from 3s. 6d. upwarda, 
but your pen even of four birds will not 
lead to the outlay of a sovereign. The 
hens should lay from twenty to _ forty 
eggs in the hatching season, so you will have 
sitting eggs enough and to spare. Do not 
pay any attention to the recommendations of 
prize strains, as these will not benefit you in 
the least. What you want is layers, hens 
which will be laying freely in bad weather 
when the ‘‘ prize-bred ” specimen has a comb as 
blue as skim-milk. Do not be led astray by the 
assertions of interested individuals who will tell 
you that cross-bred hens are inveterate sitters, 
nor pay any regard to the advocates of non- 
sitters, for the latter are really of little use in 
wintry weather unless their run is much 
warmer than the open air. Only people with 
plenty of leisure can provide heated fowl- 
houses and runs.—Dou.tina. 





LAW. 

A market gardener’scompensation. 
—In March, 1893, I took a fruit and vegetable 
garden, with stable and greenhouse attached, 
at the yearly rent of £9, payable quarterly—no 
written agreement—and I have received six 
months’ notice to quit in March. I keep a 
greengrocer’s shop, and raise in this garden 
much of the fruit and vegetables I sell. When 
I entered the place was in bad condition, but I 
have much improved it. Do I come under the 
Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act ?— 
Anxious TO Know. 


*,* If previous to January Ist, 1896, you 
pee fruit-trees or fruit-bushes, or Straw- 
erry-plants, or Asparagus-beds, or similar vege- 
table crops, and your landlord knew of ths 
execution of such improvement before that 
date, you are within the Act in question. As 
you occupy the holding as a market-garden, 
you are entitled to a year’s notice to quit, 
whether you come under the Market Gardeners’ 
Compensation Act or not, and so the notice you 
have received is bad, and you cannot be com- 
pelled to quit in March. You may, therefore, 
refuse to quit unless such compensation is offered 
as you may think proper to accept; but take 
care to sign nothing, and do not give up 
possession until the compensation is paid. 


Notice to determine service (Subscri- 
ber).—It is so rarely that female servants, who 
are boarded and lodged, also receive weekly 
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wages, that there can here be no presumption 
that the woman is a yearly servant. If she 
were such, she would be entitled to a month’s 
notice, but the circumstances clearly point to a 
weekly hiring; and if there was no express 
stipulation that the engagement was to be for a 
definite period, and there was no express stipu- 
lation as to notice, a week’s notice given by 
either party will be sufficient to determine the 
contract of service. 

A neighbour’s blocked ditch.—The 
hedge dividing my land from my neighbour’s 
belongs to him, and the ditch, which is at my 
side of the hedge, is in some places choked with 
Briers and the earth from rabbit-holes. Can I 
compel my neighbour to clean out the ditch, or 
can I do the work myself ?—W. H. 


* * Tf the blocking of the ditch is detri- 
mental to your land—as, for instance, if the 
flow of water is stopped, and so your land is 
affected, you may compel your neighbour to 
clear the ditch, or you can recover damages from 
him ; and if you think proper you may clean out 
the ditch yourself under the circumstances 
named. 


Meaning of ‘‘month” in notice to 
determine service.—A head gardener 
living in a lodge on the estate received a 
month’s notice to determine his contract of 
service. Does the notice run from date to date, 
or -does it expire in four weeks? There was 
nothing stated when the notice was given.— 
Cc. W. 

* * In the absence of an express stipulation 
to the contrary, a ‘‘ month’s” notice to deter- 
mine a contract of service is a calendar month’s 
notice, and terminates on the corresponding day 
of the ensuing month. Thus, if a notice were 
given on the 3rd of January, the contract would 
expire on the 3rd day of February. The word 
‘““month” in this case means calendar month 
and not a lunar month of four weeks. 











CARTERS 
TESTED SEEDS. 


1319 PRIZES 
GAINED BY CUSTOMERS IN OPEN 
COMPETITION DURING 1898, 


=2/G BOX OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Contains 1! large packets of popular varieties, as 
follows, of fuli growth, and true to nome, and is sent 
post free on receipt of cash with order. 


1lpkt. Peas. 1 pkt. Savoy. 1 pkt. Parsnip. 

2 pkts. Beans. 1 ,, Cabbage. 1 ,, Radish. 
1pkt. Kale. 1 , Lettuce. 1 .; , Turnip. 

1, Broccoli. 1 ,, Onion. 1 ;, Vegetable 
1°}, Carrot. Marrow, 


r= Wecan supply this Collection for distribution at 
25/- per dozen, or four dozen for 84/-. 


3/- BOX OF 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


Contains 22 large packets as follows of popular varieties, 
of full growth, ad true to name, and is sent post free 
on receipt of cash with order. 

2 pkts. Peas, successional sorts. 2 pkts. Lettuce, Cos and 
1 pkt. Broad Beans, Seville. Cabbage. 
, Runner Beans, Champion 1 pkt. Mustard. 
» French Beans, best. » Onion, White Spanirh. 
» Beet, Carters’ Perfection » Parsley, Covent Garden. 
» Kale, Dwarf Curled. » Parsnip, Carters’ Maltese 
» Radish, best. 


», Broccoli, Champion. 
Cabbage, Heartwell. » Spinach, Summer, 
» Turnip, best. 


Savoy, Dwarf Curled. 
Carrot, Early Horn. » Vegetable Merrow. 


Cress, plain. 


Illustrated. Catalogues post free. 


CARTERS, 


The Queen’s Scedsmen, 
Only Address— 


” 


” 


He et a et 


” 


Pee pd ee 








THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 
All Seeds guaranteed 
NEW, GENUINE, RELIABLE, 











Pearl Tuberoses, selected, 10/- 
per 1.0; 1/6 per doz. 
Gladiolus Brenchleyen- 
Sls, selected, very scarce, 
5/6 per 100; Yd. per doz. 
Lilium auratum, very 
Svarce, sprendid rcots, 
8/- and 1z/- per doz. 


Before order- 
ing elsewhere, 
send for our 
UNIQUE LIST, 

post free, 


It will be to your advan- 
tage to do so, 









34, MANSELL ST,, 
ALDGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


CARNATIONS. 


Strong, well- rooted Layers of the following varieties :— 
BLUSH MALMAISONS ...._ 2s. 3d. per dozen, 
PINK «. 48. 3d. os 








GLOIRE DE NANOY As 9dld be,, 
PIOOTEE J.B. BRYANT .. 2s. 0d. aa 
URIAH PIKE 6s. 0d. |, 


2D OA ER E* EROsES. 


Strong, well-grown plants, in variety, at 5s. per dozen. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, reliable, well-rooted plants. 


Send for our Price List. 
All carefully packed and delivered free for cash with order. 


GC. E. & F. W. LILLEY, LTD., ST. PETERS, GUERNSEY. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Ea~ We are, in future, compelled to go to 
press a day earlier, and shall feel obliged 
if advertisers will, therefore, send their 
advertisements as early in the week as 
possible, as no advertisement intended for 
the next issue can be inserted, altered, or 
stopped, unless the instructions are received 
by the first post on the FRIDAY morning 
of the week preceding the date of issue, 





237, 238 & 97, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ROYAL 
SNOW 
APPLE. 


This fine dessert 
variety came under 
our notice through 
the Canadian Fruit 
Growers selecting 
it for their Jubilee 
present to Her 
Majesty Queen 
Victoria, which was 
graciously accep- 
ted_and acknowledged. The fruit is 
medium size, bright scarlet all over, 
with snow-white flesh of exquisite 
flavour, considered by the Canadians 
to be the best Apple in the world. In 
season from November to February or 
March. I hold the largest stock in 
England of this grand variety. Full 
particulars will be found in my Illus- 
trated Price List for 1899, post free 
upon application. I.can offer 1,000 
clean-grown good Standard Apples for Orchard planting. 
10,000 Apples and Plums, half-standard, for fruit plantation. 
50.000 Raspberries, in four sorts. 5,000 Kent Cob Nut Trees. 
6,000 Gooseberries, two years in, Whinhams, Boles, Riflemen, 
and Lads. 3,009 Dutch Red Currants, three year. Any of 
the above can be had by the dozen, hundred, or thousand. 
The new perpetual-bearing Strawberry St. Joseph is largely 
stocked, as well as five other up-to-date sorts. For prices, 
which are very low, consult my 1899 Price List, free. 


; W. HORNE, Cliffe, near Rochester, Kent. 
I have a limited stock of grand pot-roots in best variety 
which I can offer, strictly my selection of varieties, in either 


SHOW, CACTUS, FANCY, OR POMPONE, 


12 distinct kinds, post free, 2s. 6d. 
NEW CATALOGUE OF DAHLIAS, 


Containing full and complete lists of Finest Novelties, 
with prices of purchaser’s selections, will be ready early in 
March, free to all applicants. 

BEGONIAS  (Tuberous-rooted).—Singles, splendid 
flowers, in 6 distinct colours, 3s. 6d. doz.; singles, 
rhage aoe mixed, 2s. 6d. doz. ; doubles, fine mixed colours, 
5s. doz. 

GLOXINTAS, splendid erect flowering, mixed, 2s.6d. doz. 

Post free. Cash with order. 


EDA AHRDYD BADIM ARN, 
Nurseries, Hailsham, SUSSEX. 


THE CORNWALL DAFFODIL AND SPRING 
FLOWER SOCIETY'S ANNUAL SHOW 


Will be held in the 


CONCERT HALL, TRURO, 
ON MAROH, 2ist and 22nd, 1899. The R.H.S. have kindly 
consented to send a deputation to attend the Show, with full 
power to make awards. Schedules and entry forms can be 
had of the Hon, Secretary, Tregye, Perranwell, Cornwall. 
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'FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


HUET 


XSe| | Wo Nothing so profitable an¢ | 
ee easy to grow. 
50 Acres of Saleable Trees 
(‘on 










Lists Free. 


OSES 


= 4 
2); “HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS, 
_| . Bushes in variety, Packing and 
<, Carriage free for Cash with order, 
$/= per doz., 6O/= per 100, } 
Abl other Nursery Stock 
f , carriage jorward, 


S POTS From 15/- a doz, 


Ts 
Ornamental Trees, 91 Acres. 
Four Acres of Glass. 
Clematis (80,000) from ig/- 
per doz. 


4 N.B.—Single Plants ave sold at 
slightly increased prices. 


A © CENERAL CATALOCUE 


(Ver 170 pages) of Nursery Stock, 

atistically produced, containing 

4 some hundreds of illustrations, 

oe i and full of valuable information, 
a ee free on receipt of 3d. for postage | 


‘ARD SMITH &C° WORCESTER 
EXTRAORDINARY CHEAP COLLECTIONS. 


All sent Carriage Paid. 

Beautiful Hardy Climbers.—Honeysuckle, Vir- 
ginian Oreeper, Climbing Rose, Irish Ivy, Clematis, For- 
sythia, Jessamine, 3 Perennial Pea, Passion-flower, Euony- 
mus, Cotoneaster, Hop, 6 American Bellbind, 4 Periwinkle ; 
24 plants, 2s 9d.: double quantity, 4s. 9d. : 

Grand Hardy Evergreens.—Laurel, Arbor-vite, 
Box, Yew, Euonymus, Pine, Fir, Privet, Rhododendron, 
Aucuba, Mahonia, Cypress; 12 strong plants, 35.9d. Or 12 
splendid Flowering Shrubs: Laburnum, Lilac, Broom, Ribes, 
Spirea, Berberis, Coronilla, Cytisus, Laurustinus, Syringa, 
Snowberry, Deutzia, for 3s. 9d.; half quantity, 2s. Special 
cheap Collection, my selection, 36 grand Evergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs, 2 to 5 ft., 6s. 9d.; half quantity, 3s. 6d. 

Forest Tree Collection.—Lime, Oak, Beech, Birch, 
Horse-Chestnut, Willow, Poplar, Ash, Maple, Elm, Sycamore, 
Acacia ; 12 nice strong trees, average, 4 ft. to 5 ft., 3s. 9d. ; half 
quantity, 2s. 

Fruit Trees.—1 Plum, Cherry, Apple, Pear, Walnut, 
Chestnut, Mulberry-tree, 6 Gooseberries, 6 Currants, 12 Rasp- 
berries, 25 Strawberries, 5s. 9d ; double quantity, 10s. 

Choice Hardy Perennials.—Anemones, Antirrhi- 
nums, Honesty, Hollyhocks, Sunflowers, Irises, Lupins, 
Potentilla, Gaillardia, Sweet Williams, Pyrethrum, Rocket, 
Stocks, Violas, Chrysanthemums, Foxgloves, Canterbury 
Bells, Geums, Aubrietia, Columbines, Michaelmas Daisy, 
Mimulus, Tritomas, Poppies, all choicest mixed ; 50 strong 
assorted plants, 2s. 9d.; 100 for 4s,9d. Transplanted Wall- 
flowers, 2s. 100, choicest mixed. 

Six Beautiful Climbing and six choice Bush Roscs, 
3s 9d.; half for 2s. 

Fragrant Herbs.—Thyme, Sage, Parsley, Mint, Fen- 
nel, Marjoram, Lavender, Savory, Sorrel, Rosemary; 50 strong 
assorted plants. 2s. 6d.: 265, 1s. 6d. 

Lovely Spring Plants.—12 Pansies, 12 Rockets, 25 

Daisies, 25 Forget-me-not, 10 Anemones, 10 Polyanthus, 10 
Primroses, 20 Wallflowers. 10 Violets, 2s. 6d.; double quantity, 
4s. 6d. 12 Carnations, 12 Picotees, 12 Pinks, 12 Indian Pinks, 
mixed colours, 2s. 12 beautiful hardy Evergreen Shrubs 
ee for pots, window-boxes, 2s. 9d.; double quantity, 
4s. 9d, 
Cheap Collection for early blooming, cold greenhouse : 
12 Geraniums, 6 Fuchsias, 2 Begonia, 4 Marguerites, 4 Cal- 
ceolarias, 2 Spirzea, 3 Solanums, 2 Cinerarias, 6 Tradescancia, 
3 Toba ‘co-plants, 23 9d.; double quantity, 4s. 9d. 

Seeds! Seeds !—25 Packets of Choicest Hardy Flower 
seeds, ls. 3d, varieties easiest grown selected. 25 Packets 
Vegetable seeds. including Peas, Beans, etc., 1s. 9d. 

250,000 Geraniums, Autumn struck.—Choicest varie- 
ties, assorted. 1s. 3d. doz.: 63. 6d. 100. Unrooted cuttings, 
50, Is. 6d.; 100, 2s 6d. (strike easily now), free. ‘ 

American Blackberry, enormous size fruit, splendid 
flavour, 4d. each; 3s. 6d. doz. 

All the above Collections sent carriage paid, carefully 
packed ; all strong plants, no rubbish. 


Large Catalogue free. 


E. GAYE, CARLTON, LOWESTOFT. 


ROSES. 


CARR. AND PAOK FREE. CATALOGUE FREE. 
12 Bush Hybrid P.’s, 5s.: 50, 20s.; 100, 30s.; purchaser's 
selection. 12 Tea-scented, 9s. ; 6G. de Dijon, 3s.; 6 Hybrid 
Teas, 4s.; 6 ex. strong Climbers, 5s. 6d.; 4 new Olimbing 
Roses (Crimson, White, Golden, Pink Ramblera), 1s. 3d. each ; 
4, 4s. Standard and Half-std. Roses, G. de Dijon and 
H.P., 6, 7s. 6d.; 12 mixed garden Roses, 3s, 


ARTHUR H. MAY, 
THE ROSE FARM, BURNESTON, BEDALE. 


TOMATO CULTURE.—A book of 31 pages 

FREE with every 1s. order. CUCUMBER CULTURE. 
—Same size, FREE with every ls. order for my seeds. Read 
these and surprise your friends next year. You will have no 
more disease in your fruit. They are not Catalogues, but 
complete works from eens to end. Apply early, as 
when out of print they cannot be replaced. 


TOMATOES : Chemin Rouge, Duke of York, Ohallen- 
ger, and Conference, 3d. per pkt. CUCUMBERS: Roll. 



































Telegraph, Lockie’s Perfection, and The Rochford, 6d. pkt, 
All home grown seeds. Postage 2d.extra. From 


H. MASON, THE FLEET, BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 
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| CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SPIDERY AND THREAD-PETALLED 
VARIETIES. 


(In Rupty To “ Froran ARTist.”) 
| Your inquiry raises an interesting point in the 
q gp 


‘culture of the Chrysanthemum, more parti- 
| cularly to those who do not necessarily grow 
| their plants for exhibition, but who find greater 
| pleasure in the cultivation of the plants for the 
|| greenhouse and conservatory. Those to whom 
| we refer are decorators who use these curious 


| shaped flowers for different purposes of adorn- 
ment. For this work the spidery and thread- 
petalled flowers are particularly well adapted, 
as most of the sorts which are now in cultiva- 
tion are by no means large. They are also 
freely produced, and either as disbudded 
plants, or grown in a natural way without dis- 
budding, each possess a distinct charm. Their 
culture is not in the least difficult, and though 
a few of the prettiest sorts are rather tall, this 
defect, if it can be considered such, may be 
overcome by pinching or cutting back the 
plant early in the summer months. 

It is only during recent years that these 
beautiful little flowers have been recognised as 
a distinct class, and as further acquisitions are 
being made each year, it seems fairly certain 
that in the near future a still larger increase 
will be made to the useful list already com- 
piled. The flowers under notice are specially 
suited for thesmaller forms of decoration, such 
as button-holes, sprays, bouquets, wreaths, and 
small to medium-sized vases, and a mixture of 
the different forms, or a self-coloured arrange- 
went of either one or the other, would be, in 
mary cases, altogether unique. 

One of the prettiest is Mrs. W. Filkins, 
which has rather small flowers, with florets cut 
and notched in a charming manner, and the 
icolour being a bright golden-yellow, is invalu- 
able for many purposes. A white form sent out 
for the first time last year forms a good com- 
panion to the first-named, and is known as 
Miss Harvey. Mrs. Jas. Carter is a lovely 
flower of the palest primrose-yellow, with 
thread-like petals, not unlike a well-developed 
Thistle-head in form, and very useful. For even- 
ing displays the small flowers of Alice Carter, 
which may be described as reddish-brown, 
tipped with gold, are most effective. Silk 
Twist is another pretty kind of a rosy-mauve 
and cream shade ; so, too, is Mrs. W. Butters, 
a white flower of quite a fluffy appearance. 
Others calling for special notice being Centaurea, 
deep orange-yellow and quite distinct; Sam 
Caswell, a deep pink flower, somewhat. re- 
sembling the horned and forked flowers of Mrs. 
|Filkins; Bouquetterre, white, tipped yellow and 
rose; King of the Plumes, a deep, rich golden- 
yellow flower, rather larger than most of this 
kind, with freely-notched petals, and useful for 
jlate November and early December ; Cheveux 
|VOr, rich golden-yellow ; Golden Thread, golden- 
|oronze with thread petals ; Adsthetic, an old-gold 
jcoloured flower, invaluable for sprays; and 

Souvenir de Mme. G. Eynard, which has not 








such a pronounced spidery character as the 
others, but is one of the prettiest of the small- 
flowered decorative Japanese Chrysanthemums, 
colour reddish-chestnut tipped golden-yellow. 
During the past season two remarkable spidery 
flowers have been added to the list, and created 
widespread interest because of their curious 
form and colour. The first is known as 
Golden Shower, and is indeed a beautiful 
decorative flower. It is rather large for the 
spidery class, with very long, narrow, over- 
hanging silk-like florets. The centre of the 
flower is of deep orange-yellow, shading off into 
bright chestnut and finishing a bright shade of 
crimson. This is sure to be much sought after. 
The other variety has the silly name of What 
Ho ! and is one of the best of the spidery Chrysan- 
themums. The florets are quaint and curious 
in form, and twist and curl very distinctly. 
The colour may be described as a kind of buff- 
yellow. The plant is also tall. 





A NOTE UPON JAPANESE VARIETIES. 


As a constant reader of your valuable paper for 
some four years, and an exhibitor who has met 
with a fair share of success, may I be allowed to 
say a word on the selection of Japanese Chrys- 
anthemums in your issue of 4th inst.? I may 
say Ihave had the advantage of seeing some- 
thing like twenty-five collections of Chrysan- 
themums, ‘most of them grown for exhibition, 
during the past season. 

AUSTRALIE is an easy variety to grow, but 
with me it grows 11 feet high, and that is far 
too high for many amateur’s houses. 

SimPuicity is a lovely bloom when well grown, 
but the plant is not too robust in growth. 

Mrs. W. H. Luss I consider anything but an 
amateur’s plant, for I cannot remember having 
seen a good bloom of it last season. 

AUSTRALIAN GOLD is another variety that 
has caused much disappointment to most of the 
growers, in S. Wales at any rate. 

WeEsTERN Kina I do not consider up to the 
present standard of size, although the plant 
grows well. 

G. C. ScuwaBz is very liable to damp. 

R. DEAN comes under the same heading as 
Western King. 

Mrs. H, Kioss is another uncertain variety, 
and rarely seen on the show bench. 

Miz. M. Hoste is certainly out of date. 

I have found the following very easy to grow : 
Mme. G. Henri, white ; N.C.S. Jubilee, a lovely 
shade of mauve; Mrs. G. W. Palmer, bronze ; 
Miss N. Pockett, white; Mons. Hoste, white, 
shaded pink ; Elthorne Beauty, bright rose; R. 
Powell, bronzy-red; President Nonin, pale 
yellow, dwarf habit; J. Bidencope, dark 
purple. 

Young beginners want certainties or as near 
as they can get them, and when we see good 
growers of long experience failing to produce 
good blooms of a variety, we may depend upon 
it that it is not an amateur’s flower. I have 
often been tempted by glowing descriptions to 
try several plants of certain varieties to the 
exclusion of some old friend, and have often 
been far from gratified at the result—Julia 
Scaramanga to wit. A very good plan to follow 






















is to grow only those varieties that you know 
something of or that some friend has grown 
before, and can give you the timing and general 
treatment required for the variety in that dis- 
trict. H. A. A. 





Chrysanthemums—ought open bor- 
der sorts to be cut down ? (Manchester). 
—You ask whether the open border sorts 
should be cut down to flower well in October ? 
To which we reply, if you are writing of last 
season’s plants, yes, and the new shoots allowed 
to flower naturally. If, however, you are 
referring to plants raised this spring, you 
should plant these out in the latter part of 
May, and let them grow on unchecked. The 
early sorts do better when their natural growth 
is not interfered with. 


Chrysanthemums for small vases 
in early December (Omega).—For small 
vase decoration during the latter part of Novem- 
ber and early December there are some pretty 
sorts. They must, however, be grownmore or less 
naturally. ‘Treat them in this way and you 
should have delightful little sprays of blossoms, 
each spray suitable for use in specimen glasses 
and small vases. We recommend Snowdrop, 
white ; Primrose League, pale yellow ; Miss Ger- 
tie Waterer, white, tinted rosy-purple ; Marion, 
intense orange; Victorine, dark brown; each 
of the foregoing are Pompons. Japanese forms 
are Mrs. Wm. Filkins, golden-yellow; Alice 
Carter, reddish-brown, tipped gold; Mrs. 
James Carter, primrose ; and Jitsujetin, pink 
and white. 


Chrysanthemums—should plants 
be kept in cool greenhouse ? (Qvid).— 
All young plants should be placed at this season 
in cold-frames. There is a great danger of the 
growth getting drawn if allowed to remain in 
a small greenhouse, where, perhaps, they are 
associated with other plants requiring a warmer 
temperature, and where also it is not possible 
to ventilate as freely as is desirable at this sea- 
son. At this period it is easy to mar one’s pros- 
pects of success, and for this reason put your 
Chrysanthemums in a cold-frame. We may not 
experience any realiy hard weather this month, 
and even if we should you will be perfectly safe 
if you plunge the pots in ashes or Cocoa-nut- 
fibre. Place plenty of litter round the frame 
and give ample coverings in the shape of mats, 
ete. On all favourable occasions admit air, 
closing the frame-lights before it is too late in 
the afternoon. Follow this rule, and sturdy 
plants should result. 


Increasing Christmas Roses.—These 
are commonly increased by division, some pre- 
ferring to divide them in autumn, others 
choosing early spring for the work. I am of 
the opinion that there is no time so good as 
October, as then the new roots that are being 
made get good hold of the ground by the time 
that growth recommences. As much of the old 
soil as possible should be worked away frcm 
the roots, and the stools divided with a sharp 
knife into pieces with from two to four eyes to 
them. The first year they should be watered 
in dry weather.—J. 


























































































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


GARDEN WORK.* 


Conservatory.—In our district the dwarf 
large-flowered Cannas have not been a success 
outside, except in some specially sheltered 
corner where the soil has been made rich, and 
the water supply in dry weather has been con- 
stant and liberal; but in good-sized pots in the 
conservatory they are useful, but, like all large- 
foliaged plants, they want a good deal of 
nourishment. The plants should now be shaken 
out and repotted in good loam and old manure, 
with some sand to keep it open and sweet, and 
started in the intermediate-house, or, at least, 
where some warmth can be given. The earliest 
struck Chrysanthemums will now be ready for 
shifting into large 60’s. _ Many of our plants 
have already been shifted on, as the small pots 
were full of roots, and it was necessary to repot 
them to avoid giving a check and to obtain the 
best results. All checks must be avoided. 
There is still time to take cuttings of the late 
sorts for decorative purposes. As we want a 
good many for this purpose, we usually strike 
these in boxes, fifty cuttings or s@ in a box. 
They occupy less room, and save much valuable 
time. Of course, they will be potted off in 
good time. There will be a good deal of propa- 
gation to see to now where there is a large con- 
servatory to fill next autumn and winter. Be- 
sides the Chrysanthemums, Salvias, especially 
splendens grandiflora, must be rooted early. 
Kupatoriums should be pruned back and moved 
to a cool-house to break slowly and strongly 
ready for planting out at the end of May or 
early in June. Tuberous Begonias will soon be 
on the move, and should be frequently examined, 
and those tubers showing signs of growth 
potted and started in a little warmth. 
Fuchsias also, which have been resting in a cool- 
house, will now be on the move, and should be 
put into shape, and shaken out and repotted as 
soon as the buds are on the move. Those who 
go in for early Fuchsias will depend upoa 
young plants, and keep them moving all winter. 
We have a batch of Arabella Pa ee which 
have had their last stopping and are now in 
their blooming pots. They were strong year- 
ling plants cut back last August, shaken out and 
repotted when they broke, and have been 
slowly moving o* all winter. Old plants would 
hardly do this, as when they are old and hide- 
bound they do not break so well. There should 
be plenty of flowers now. Besides the forced 
things there will be Genistas, Acacias, Himan- 
tophyllums, etc. 

Stove.—Cuttings of all plants which are 
making young wood will strike freely now in a 
brisk bottom-heat. Old plants of Draczenas 
may be cut down and the stems cut into single 
joints, and plunged in a light sandy compost, 
where there is a bottom-heat of 90 degs. or so, 
and kept just moist. India-rubber plants will 
roet easily either from single eyes with a leaf 
attached, or the ends of young shoots. Let the 
wounds dry a bit before putting in the cuttings. 
Anything which requires more pot-room may 
be shifted on now, using the water-pot with 
care afterwards. Potting and watering are 
two very important operations, and until these 
are properly understood there will be no first- 
rate culture, especially in the case of plants 
which require something beyond a slipshod 
treatment. Never water a plant until it is 
really required, and then give enough to moisten 
all the soil. 


Ferns under glass.—Fern growers have 
no special season for potting. They are dealing 
largely with young stuff, and as soon as a young 
plant wants more reom it is shifted on. This 
meansrapid growth all the yearround. The seed- 
ling soon becomes a bushy plant in a small pot, is 
then transferred toa larger pot, and so on till it 
becomes a large specimen, and when old, unless 
it is a very choice variety, it is consigned to the 
rubbish-heap. Those who grow Maiden-hair 
and other Ferns for cutting do not bother about 
dividing old exhausted plants, but relays of 
young plants are coming on, and the old ones 
are thrust out in the cold. This does not, of 
course, refer to such kinds as Adiantum Farley- 
ense or any others which do not produce spores ; 


* In cold or northern districts the operations referred 
to under “‘Garden Work” may be done from ten days to a 
eee later than is here wndicated, with equally good 
r ts, 


but here again I should never work up stock 
from old exhausted plants. Young or fairly 
young plants divided now into single crowns 
will start away and make good plants quickly. 

Orchard-house.—The roots of trees in 
pots must be kept reasonably moist, but not in 
a continual state of saturation. By-and-bye, 
when the foliage is developing, the roots will 
become more active, and more water will be 
required. Peaches and Nectarines will now be 
expanding their blossoms, and the ventilation 
must have regular attention. If there are any 
bees in the neighbourhood they will on sunny 
days find their way into the house and fertilise 
the blossoms. But if the stem of each tree is 
tapped with the hand or a padded stick, the 
pollen will be dispersed, and abundance of fruit 
will set. It will be better not to use the syringe 
in a perfectly cold-house yet; wait till the 
blossoms are set. Cherries and Plums are later 
than Peaches in flowering, but the buds will 
soon be swelling now. Do not plunge the pots 
in the border. I have seen it done sometimes 
to save labour in watering, but its tendency is 
to disorganise the growth by causing gross 
shoots to break away. 


Early Melons.—These may either be 
started in a warm, low, span-roofed house, and 
planted in hills of rather heavy loam, or under 
like condition as regards soil and temperature 
in a frame or a hot-bed, well put together, and 
not less than 4 feet to 44 feet high. For the 
first crop at any rate I should prefer the warm- 
house. The hot-bed will come in a bit later. 
Melons should be grown without shade from 
the first, and be fairly freely ventilated to 
ensure firm, vigorous foliage. 


Window gardening.—Do not be ina 
hurry to repot anything for the present, but as 
soon a8 Tuberous Begonias and Fuchsias begin 
to grow shake out and start in fresh soil. Bulbs 
in pots and glasses will be the principal feature, 
and these require plenty of water. 


Outdoor garden.—lIf it is intended to 
do anything with sub-tropical plants the seeds 
should be sown now in the hot-bed, and every 
encouragement given to growth to get them 
strong by the first week in June. Some of 
the most useful are included in the following 
list: Acacia lophantha, Centaurea candidis- 
sima, Eucalyptus globulus, K. citriodorus (Blue 
Gums), Castor Oils, including Gibsoni, a dark- 
leaved variety, very effective, variegated 
Maize, and other forms of Indian Corn (but 
these need not be sown yet, as they come on 
quickly), Tobaccos in variety, erdinanda 
eminens, very large leaves, fine for warm, shel- 
tered situations. But large-leaved plants, such 
as the one above-named, Cannas, and Castor 
Oils, if exposed to the wind, are torn to shreds. 
Solanums are fairly hardy, and stand wind 
well. ‘The most ornamental varieties are S. 
marginatum, S, robustum, 8. purpureum. There 
are other varieties, but these will be enough for 
most gardens. Should be planted in groups of 
varieties, not mixed. There are several other 
useful flower garden plants which should be 
sown now in heat to get large enough to be 
effective this season—Begonias, including the 
tuberous-rooted and also the fibrous-rooted 
sections, which are now used in the beds in 
summer; Petunias, Verbenas, Lobelias for 
edgings. Avery pretty garden may be obtained 
from seedlings alone raised now in heat, and 
grown on freely in frames afterwards, supple- 
mented with hardy annuals sown outside in 
Marchand April. Salpiglossis makes a pretty 
group. The seeds should be sown now in heat. 
Keep the bed and borders freely stirred when 
the weather is suitable. 


Fruit garden.—Grafts should be secured 
for putting new heads on any trees which 
require improvement before the sap begins to 
move. Lay them in under a north wall, and 
behead the trees which are to be grafted. Rasp- 
berries may still be planted. The best canes 
are those which are taken from young planta- 
tions. The same rule applies to Strawberries, 
but good cultivators do not leave Strawberries 
long on the same land now ; three years being 
about the limit. Take more Strawberries to 
forcing-house to succeed those already coming 
on. It is not easy to have good-flavoured Straw- 
berries in dull weather; but as the days are 
lengthening the chances of obtaining flavour are 
improving. Use the camel’s-hair brush to 
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ensure a good set, and thin off all small fruit 
and late blossoms. Ten or twelve good-sized 
fruits are of more value than double the number 
of small ones. The bunches on pot- Vines started 
early will now be ready for thinning. No one 
can learn to thin Grapes by reading about it. 
The work requires thought and study, and some 
knowledge of the capacity of the Vines. Some 
allowance must be made for the use of stimu- 
lants after the berries are set, as judicious feed- 
ing will increase the size of the berries con- 
siderably, and though loosely-thinned bunches | 
show want of judgment, yet the berries must 
have room to grow. Peaches in blossom ina 
well-ventilated house now should set freely | 
with merely tapping the trellis in the middle 
of the forenoon when the pollen is dry. 
Vegetable garden.—The land is in fairly | 
good condition now for planting such early crops 
as Peas, Potatoes, Longpod Beans, Spinach, | 
Radishes, Horn Carrots, Parsnips, Lettuces, and | 
Jerusalem Artichokes. Blanks in Cabbage and 
Lettuce beds should be filled up, and the surface | 
stirred among the plants and a little soil drawn | 
up round the early Cabbages. If not already | 
done, sow a few seeds of Brussels Sprouts, Ailsa | 
Craig or some other good Onion, and Leeks 
under glass. Even where there is no intention 
to exhibit, a few early plants will be useful. For 


-home supply one does not want a large number 


of varieties of Potatoes. I have tried a good 
many sorts, but this season have selected the | 
following only: Rivers’ Royal _ Ashleaf, 
Daniels’ Duke of York, Beauty of Hebron, | 
Puritan, Windsor Castle, Sutton’s Satisfaction, | 
and Up-to-Date. The last-named is the best 
late Potato I know for our soil. As regards | 
Peas, one has to be careful inmaking aselection | 
to suit the soil as faras possible. Weare grow- | 
ing the following: English Wonder, Exonian, 
Gradus, William the First, Dr. McLean, Auto- 
crat, Duke of Albany, Sharpe’s Queen, Veitch’s 
Perfection, and Ne Pius Ultra. Those who want 
flavour and quality in Longpod Beans had better 
keep to such kinds as the Dwarf Fan and Early | 
Green Longpod for early and second early crops, 
and plant the Green Windsor for main and late 
crops. As fast as the winter Greens are cleared 
off, manure and tread the ground for Potatoes, 
which form a good rotation. The Celery will 
be cleared off in time for late Carrots. 
EK. Hoppay. 


THH COMING WHEE’S WORE. 


Extracts from a Garden Diary. 


February 27th.—Replanted hardy edging 
plants round flower-beds. Forked over and 
added a little soot to beds intended for Carna- 
tions and Picotees. Prepared bed for Ranun- 
culuses. These are very useful for cutting. 
Planted a lot of the Poppy Anemones. Sowed 
Shirley Poppies to get early blooms for cutting. 
Put in cuttings of Fuchsias. One of the best 
Fuchsias for a bed is the old Rose of Castile, 
and young plants set out rather thickly make a 
charming bed. 

February 28th.—Planted another frame with 
Duke of York Potato, and a warm pit with 
French Beans. Sowed Sweet Basil and Knotted 
Marjoram. Put sticks to early Peas. Sowed 
Spinach between rows of Peas. Put in cuttings 
of white and yellow Marguerites. Moved a lot 
of Narcissi in large pots just opening flower- 
to conservatory and formed them into on- 
large bold group surrounded by Pteris major 
Ferns. 

March 1st.—Berries on pot- Vines are thinned 
as fast as they get large enough to distin- 
guish those which are getting the lead. Made 
up Mushroom-bed in house. Cleared out 
Seakale and Rhubarb roots from which the pro- 
duce has been cut, and refilled spaces. Finished 
pruning Ivy on walls, and trimmed in Ivy >, 
edging. : 

March 2nd.—Sowed Red Cabbageand Carter’s},, 
Heartwell Cabbage for spring planting. Pricked) ' 
off Brussels Sprouts sown in box. Shifted on}, 
scarlet and other ‘‘Geraniums” that will be 
required in summer to fill vases, ‘ets. Staked, 
early Fuchsias, which are now growing fast I 
Potted on young Palms and Ferns, and pricked]}, 
off a lot of Pteris tremula from seed pots int, 
boxes. Sowed more Peas, chiefly Gradus 
Planted out Peas raised in pots. 


NO, 
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These were planted several years 
blossoms. 
more seeds for planting outside. 


frame with Melons. 


Tied down Vines in second house. 
few more shoots from early Peaches. 


March 4th.—Potted the last of the Lily of the 





TREES AND SHRUBS. 


THE MAGNOLIAS. 





| trees themselves increase in size. 
is said to be proved by exceptions, 


| Flower-bud of Evergreen Magnolia (M. grandiflora). Gathered in January last 


\Valley crowns. These are brought on in batches, 
}30 as to always have some till we can gather 
jutside. Picked faded blossoms from Azaleas 
sxrought from conservatory and placed in vinery 
io make growth. They are quite free from 
ihrip, or would not be placed there. Put in 
nore cuttings of Chrysanthemums for late 
plooming. Sowed seeds of Verbenas, Petunias, 
nd a variety of other bedding plants, Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Chinese Pinks, Phlox Drum- 
aondi, etc. 








in the garden of Mr. Worthington, Glyn-y-Me, Fishguard, 8. Wales. 


instance no exception more noteworthy could 
be found than the Magnolia family. Whilst it 
comprises species which in the adult stage are 
large trees, attaining a height of 60 feet to 
150 feet, no other family of temperate trees can 
vie with it in the combined size, beauty, and 
fragrance of its individual flowers. And even 
when the flowers are taken in the aggregate 
and the tree in bloom considered as a whole, 
there is nothing that exceeds in loveliness and 
striking effect a fine specimen of M. conspicua 


| AMonest temperate tree vegetation it seems to 
|be the rule that beauty and size of flower | 
Removed a/ diminish in about the same proportion as the 
Every rule 
and in this 
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Murch 3rd.—Pruned Roses on south border. 
ago for early 
Potted off Tomatoes, and sowed | 
Sowed Cucum.- | 
bers for filling frames by-and-bye. Planted a/| 
Sowed New Zealand 
Spinach in small pots for planting out later. 





or M. Soulangeana seen at its best. The name 
Magnolia was given to this family in honour of 
Pierre Magnol, a professor of botany and medi- 
cine at Montpellier, who died in 1715. It con- 
tains some twenty or so species which, from a 
geographical standpoint, readily divide them- 
selves into two groups, the American and the 
Asiatic. Of the American species two are 
natives of Mexico; the rest are all found in the 
ast United States. Those forming the Asiatic 
group come from Japan, China, and the Hima- 
layas. Nearly all the American species are now 
old garden plants in England, having been 
introduced at periods varying from 70 to 
200 years ago. Although several of them bear 
magnificent flowers—notably M. grandiflora— 
they cannot as a whole be said to rival in floral 
effectiveness the Magnolias native of China and 
Japan, being more remarkable for their noble 
and striking foliage. For the English garden 
the Chinese and Japanese species are the most 
valuable of all Magnolias. Some of them have 
long been introduced, and for many years have 
been amongst the most cherished of our garden 
trees, but recent travel and exploration in Japan 
have added considerably to our knowledge of 
the species indigenous to that country, and have 
led to the introduction of several that are likely 
to prove most valuable acquisitions. With 
regard to the Himalayan Magnolias, of which 
there are four, only one has been introduced 
and established, and that is M. Campbelli, a 
species which has as yet flowered nowhere in the 
British Isles except in the south of Ireland. 

Of the species mentioned in the following 
notes most are hardy as standard trees in the 
south of England, and even in the midlands in 
very sheltered localities; but in ordinary posi- 
tions there and further north many can only be 
expected to thrive with the protection of a 
wall. The early-flowering kinds like the Yulan 
should be planted, if practicable, with a shelter- 
ing belt of trees to the east. The flowers will 
withstand uninjured much more frost if they 
are allowed to thaw before the rays of the 
morning sun directly strike them than if fully 
exposed to the bright sunshine which go 
frequently follows a frosty night in spring. 
For the same reason a wall with a western 
exposure is best for the spring-flowering species. 
All Magnolias should be treated well as to soil ; 
they like a warm open loam to which a propor- 
tion of peat has been added and thoroughly 
incorporated by deep trenching. They are so 
impatient of disturbance at the root when once 
well established, that it is of great importance 
to provide satisfactory material for the roots at 
the commencement, and sufficient for their 
development into mature specimens. This means 
that in the case of hard, unbroken ground a 
piece 4 yards or 5 yards in diameter and 2 feet 
to 3 feet deep should be prepared for such 
species as M. conspicua and others attaining 
similar dimensions. The initial outlay is amply 
repaid by the quicker growth of the trees and 
their more rapid attainment to the flowering 
stage. 


M. acuminata (Cucumber - tree). — This 
species, which is spread over a wide area in 
the United States, although not of much 
account in regard to flower, has noble leaves, 
and many fine specimens some 40 feet high are 
scattered through this country. Its leaves, 
7 inches to 10 inches long and 4 inches to 
6 inches wide, are oblong. Although nearly 
glabrous when mature, they are covered when 
young (especially underneath) with a silky 
pubescence. The flowers, which appear during 
the summer months, have from six to nine 
concave petals, which are 2 inches long and 
pale greenish-yellow. The popular name given 
to this Magnolia is Cucumber-tree, probably 
from the shape of the fruit. It was introduced 
about 1740. 

M. Camppetii.—Io the neighbourhood of 
London this species will only thrive when 
trained to a wall. In the south of Ireland, 
however, it makes magnificent specimens 
out-of-doors and flowers freely, attaining a 
height of 40 feet to 50 feet. Naturally it 
abounds on the outer ranges of the Sikkim 
Himalayas at 8,000 feet to 10,000 feet, and 
there forms a superb forest tree with a trunk 
80 feet high. It is deciduous and flowers in 
spring before any leaves are developed; the 
flowers are 6 inches to 8 inches across, the 
petals being of a lovely deep rose, or almost 
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rosy-crimson. Except for favoured spots it is 
of little value. 

M. conspicua (the Yulan).—Of all the species 
of hardy Magnolias—it might almost be said of 
hardy deciduous trees—this is the most beauti- 
ful when in flower. In the south of England it 
is perfectly hardy as a standard tree; in the 
north the shelter of a wall is often necessary. 


Magnolia grandiflora exoniensis. 


It flowers from March to May, and being at that 
season devoid of foliage, its dark, bare branches 
laden with gleaming white flowers make ita 
most conspicuous and beautiful object. The 
greatest drawback to its cultivation in this 
country are our late spring frosts—the bane of 
so many beautiful exotic trees andshrubs. The 
flowers are at first cup-shaped ; the petals, how- 
ever, expand with age, and the flower then 
measures 6 inches or moreacross. It was intro- 
duced from China in 1789. M. Yulan is 
@ synonym, and distinct forms are Lennei 
and the hybrid Soulangeana. Other garden 
forms are M. Alexandrina, M. cyathiformis, 
M. speciosa, M. spectabilis, M. superba, M. 
triumphans, and M. Yulan grandis. 


M. FraseERI.—This attains in England a height 
of 20 feet to 40 feet, and is readily distinguished 
by its characteristic leaves. The entire leaf 
is about 1 foot long and 6 inches across, bright 
green, and glabrous. The flowers are creamy- 
white, agreeably fragrant, and measure about 
6 inches in diameter. This species when in full 
leaf is one of the most striking of deciduous 
trees. Synonymsare M. auricularis, M. auricu- 
lata, and M. pyramidalis. 


M. GLAucA.—Although in certain parts of 
the United States this Magnolia makes a slender 
tree with a well-formed trunk, under cultiva- 
tion in England it has hitherto remained a 
shrub, usually from 6 feet to 12 feet high. Its 
leaves are bright green above and glaucous 
underneath ; a larger or smaller proportion of 
them, according to the climate, persist through- 
out the winter, but it is not so strictly an ever- 
green as M. grandiflora is. The cup-shaped 
flowers are 2 inches to 3 inches in diameter, 
white, and deliciously fragrant; they do not 
appear in great numbers at any one time, but 
continue from early summer onwards for two 
or three months. Its introduction to England 
dates back more than 200 years, and it is re- 
corded as having been cultivated by Bishop 
Compton at Fulham towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. Synonyms—M. fragrans, 
M. longifolia, and M. virginiana. 

M. GRANDIFLORA (Evergreen Magnolia).— 
This is the largest-leaved and noblest of all our 
hardy evergreen trees. In the Southern United 
States, where it is a native, it becomes in the 
adult stage a stately tree 60 feet to 80 feet high. 
In the south of England I have not seen it 
more than one-third that height, although there 
are probably larger specimens in South Corn- 
wall. On the Mediterranean littoral it thrives 
magnificently, and is a conspicuous object in 
almost every garden there. Its leaves, which 
are of a very deep glossy green, are somewhat 
leathery in texture. They vary in size, but are 
usually 6 inches to 8 inches long by about one- 
third the width, the under surface being covered 
more or less thickly with a reddish tomentum. 
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Its flowering season extends over the later 
summer months, the flowers individually being 
6 inches in diameter and very fragrant, the 
large concave petals being creamy-white. It 
was cultivated early in the eighteenth century 
by Sir John Colleton, in whose garden at Ex- 
mouth the narrow-leaved variety known as 
lanceolata is said to have originated. Owing to 
its heavy, dense foliage, one of the most destruc- 
tive agencies with which this tree has to con- 
tend in this climate is snow. To avoid loss of 
branches by breaking down, it is well to support 
them to one another by means of stout galvan- 
ised wire, between which and the bark a strip of 
old hose piping or similar material should be 
inserted. Besides differing in size and shape, 
the leaves of some forms of M. grandiflora have 
the tomentum beneath the leaf much more 
abundant than others. Of the variety angusti- 
folia synonyms are M. Hartwegi, M. Hart- 
wicus, and M. salicifolia. Ferruginea is 
accounted distinct, and of the variety lanceo- 
lata, M. exoniensis and .M. stricta are synony- 
mous. 

M. HYPOLEUCA is a native of the northern 
island of Japan, and ought to be perfectly 
hardy in England, seeing that it grows farther 
north than any other Japanese species. It has 
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Magnolias for English gardens. Whilst not 
inferior to either of the above in size of blossom, 
it flowers considerably later than either, and is 
in consequence oftener seen in perfection than 
its two rivals. Its flowers are large and cup- 
shaped, with petals 4 inches to 5 inches long. 
Inside the flower is white, tinged slightly with 
purple ; on the outside, however, it is of a rich 
glowing purple, perhaps the most beautiful 
shade of purple to be seen in Magnolias. It 
commences to flower in the latter half of April, 
and will continue till the beginning of June. It 
is of Continental origin, and is said to have 
been raised from M. conspicua and M. obovata. 

M. MACROPHYLLA.—This remarkable species 
was first introduced to Europe in 1800. It 
stands out from every other Magnolia in 
possessing both the largest flowers and the 
largest leaves. In the United States it forms a 
spreading tree about 40 feet high, its foliage 
giving it a magnificent aspect. The leaves are 
bright-green on the upper surface, and a beau- 
tiful silvery-grey beneath, the largest measuring 
from 2 feet to 3 feet in length and 10 inches 
across. The flowers are creamy-white, cup- 
shaped, and 10 inches in diameter. 

M. opovata.—One of the dwarfest of the 
hardy species, being, as a rule, no more than 


M. macrophylla, 


flowered for several years in the neighbourhood 
of New York, having been sent to the United 
States in 1865. The flowers are creamy-white 
and about 6 inches or 7 inches across, with large 
petals, and delightfully perfumed. The flowers 
that have been pro- 
duced in this country 
have been very much 
smaller. In Japan, 
Magnolia hypoleuca 
grows into a tree 60 
feet or more high. 

M. Kosus.—This is 
a Japanese species, but 
one of the least valu- 
able of the species 
from that country. It 
is perfectly hardy in 
the south of England, 
and gives promise of 
making a large tree, 
being quick in growth 
and of a pyramidal 
habit, suggesting in 
this the American M. 
acuminata. The leaves 
are6 inches or 7 inches 
long by about half as 
much in width. The 
flowers are 4 inches 
to 5 inches in diam- 
eter when fully ex- 
panded, the obovate 
petals being creamy - white. 
Thurberi. 

M. Lenner.—Belonging to the conspicua and 
Soulangeana group, this hybrid is considered b 
many to be the finest and most useful of all 


Sy nonym—M. 


8 feet high, except when grown onawall. It 
forms a rather spreading shrub with numerous 
stems, and flowers during May. The leaves are 
of a deep glossy green, and 4 inches or more 
long. ‘The cup-shaped flowers are less than half 


M. tripetala. 


the size of those of M. conspicua, the petals 
being of a vinous-purple outside and white 
within. There are several varieties of this in 
cultivation, the commonest being var. discolor 
(more frequently knownas M. purpurea), which 
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has considerably larger flowers of a more pro- 
nounced and uniform purple on the outside. 
M. obovata is a native of Japan, and first 
flowered in the Duke of Portland’s garden in 
1796. Chief synonyms—M. discolor, M. de- 
nudata, M. liliflora, and M. purpurea. 

M. PARVIFLORA.—This species is a native of 
Japan, and is nearly allied to M. Watsoni and 




































M. hypoleuca. The flower is cup-shaped, 
creamy-white at first, afterwards changing to 
yellow. The flower has a strong, fruity per- 
fume. It will probably provea valuable kind. 

M. SovuLancEANA.—Except that its flowers 
have not the purity of M. conspicua, this 
hybrid is scarcely inferior to it in beauty, and, 
coming into bloom rather later than that species, 
it has a somewhat better chance of escaping 
frost. The difference in time of flowering is, 
however, so small that they are often to be 
seen in perfect flower at the same time, which 
is,as a rule, the beginning of April. M. Sou- 
langeana is a chance hybrid, the parents being 
M. conspicua and M. obovata. In habit and 
size of bloom it closely follows the former, but 
the streaks of purple on the outside of the 
petals and the purple stains at the base are due 
to the influence of M. obovata. 

M. stevuata (M. Halleana).—The earliest of 
all the Magnolias to brighten our gardens in 
spring is this delightful little species. In ordi- 
nary seasons its blossoms are irigy a expanded 
at the end of March, and, as with M. conspicua, 
the absence of foliage at that time, if it renders 
the plants less ornamental, makes them all the 
more conspicuous in the garden. In the ordi- 
nary form the flowers on first opening are 

ure white, afterwards acquiring a rosy tinge, 
But there is also one which is pink from the 
first. The name Halleana, by which it is often 
known, was given in compliment to Mr, Hall, 
who introduced the species to the United States. 
When small it is an admirable subject for 
grouping in beds. 

M. TripeTaLa (M. Umbrella and M. frondosa). 
—Like several other American Magnolias, this 
is conspicuous for the size of its leaves, which 
are 18 inches to 20 inches long by nearly half as 
much in diameter. From those of M. macro- 
phylla and M. Fraseri they differ in the absence 





M. glauca, 


of the cordate base, and from M. acuminata in 
their greater length and proportionate narrow- 
ness. They are bright green and quite glabrous 
when mature, but on first unfolding the under 
surface is covered with a silky pubescence. 
The flowers are creamy-white, and are produced 
from May to July. The petals are six to nine 
in number, the three outer ones, which are 
larger than the inner, being detiexed. This 
apn is a quick grower, and specimens over 

feet high are now in this country and bear 
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seed freely. The popular name of Umbrella- | 
tree is said to have been given in allusion to the 
arrangement of the leaves terminating each 
branch, which somewhat resembles that of the 
ribs of an umbrella. It was introduced in 
1752 from the South-eastern United States, 
where it is found in moist valleys on the banks 
of mountain streams. | 

M. Warsoni.—This species first appeared in | 
Furope at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. It was 
exhibited in the Japanese court, and plants 
obtained from there flowered at Kew. The 
leaves measure 4 inches to 7 inches in length by 
about half as much in width; they are deep | 
green above, paler beneath, and _ clothed | 
when young with silky hairs. The flower | 
is 5 inches to 6 inches across, ivory-white on the | 
inner segments, the outer ones flushed with rose, | 
Surrounding the pistil is a broad ring of crimson 
filaments. This species is apparently related 
to M. parviflora and M. hypoleuca, but it 
has larger flowers and is altogether a better | 
plant than the former, and from M. hypoleuca 
it differs in its much smaller leaves. Like 
those two species, it has not been sufficiently 
established to enable its true value to be ascer- | 
tained. | 





Archangel-mats stretched over it on a rough 
frame-work of branches or boards to keep the 
sun off until the young plants are coming up. 
During this time the surface of the bed must be 
kept moist. When the seedlings have appeared 
the shading material must be removed, but the 
bed must never be allowed to get dry or growth 








Groves of Willows.—Stout truncheong, | 
10 or more feet high, if planted firmly and | 
deeply—not less than 2 feet—will grow, and 
soon make a picturesque group or grove, which 
may be of any size to suit the surrounding 
objects. It is not, of course, easy to get these 
big truncheons of any of the choice Willows. 
Those I have seen used for this work have been 
cut chiefly from the Pollards, which are common 
by the side of water-courses in some districts. 
The Huntingdon Willow does well in this way, 
and the golden and red-barked Willows I 
have used on a smaller scale with equal success. 
If severe] kinds of Willows are used they look 
best grouped in colours informally. Though 
Willows grow well in damp places, water in 
excess on the land is by no means necessary, as I 
have seen them do well in sandy soil. Willows 
in groups have a charming effect in the land- | 
scape.—K. H. 





M. Fraseri. 


will at once be checked. You can, if you wish, 
sow in a pan under glass, but this will give you 
infinitely more trouble than the method we have 
already mentioned. We prefer fresh seed 
collected in the spring and early summer and 
sown at once to that which has been lying by for 
some months. If you sow in the summer the 
seedlings will be of a good size by the winter, 
and will flower the following spring, when they 
can be transplanted in the autumn. We cannot 
vouch for the seed you have seen catalogued 
being true toname. So much depends on the 
manner in which the seed germinates that it 
would be hazardous to advise your procuring 
any particular quantity. If you get a fine 
strain of St. Brigid Anemones, with flowers 
about 5 inches in diameter, you should get a 
fair demand for them in the English market if 
you can supply them in what is practically the 
winter, which you might do from your favoured 
locality (South Ireland). 


Large Camellias in conservatory 
(LZ. S.).—As you are obliged to move the two 
large trees, we should advise you to place them 
into tubs. These should be of a good size, so 
that you are enabled to lift them with a good 
| ball of earth. The operation will require skilful 
/carrying out, as having been planted out so 
long the roots may be somewhat tappy. Water 
the plants well two days before you move them, 





Sowing seeds (2. S.).—Where collected 
roots of Anemone fulgens are procured, tubers 
of the double A. Pavonina are often present, as 
the roots and leaves of both are identical. 
A. fulgens is easily raised from seed, but the 
seedlings do not always exhibit the dazzling 
colour of the parent plants. The seed can be 
sown as soon as ripe. The seed-bed should be 
prepared of rich porous soil in an open portion 
of the garden, the surface must be made very 
fine and be well solidified previous to sowing, 
immediately before which a good watering 
should be given. After the watering a rake run 








M. stellata, 


then have plenty of assistance to get them into 
the tubs. Ifthe soil be of a peaty nature, remove 
as much as advisable, and replace with the 
compost recommended. The best time to tub 
the plants would be immediately after flowering 
has ceased and before new growth commences. 


lightly backwards and forwards across the | 
surface prepares the bed for the reception of 
the seed, which, having previously been mixed 
with a similar quantity of sand, should be sown 
broadcast. After sowing, a thin coating of very 
sandy soil should be sprinkled over the bed and 
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You will find the compost recommended de- 
scribed in our issue of January 14th last, also 
hints upon general treatment. A very common 
cause of Camellias dropping their buds is that 
they are allowed to become dry at the root in 
summer-time. This matter requires most care- 
ful watching. These beautiful, almost hardy 
evergreen flowering shrubs are decidedly the 
better for being outdoors during the summer, 
provided they are sheltered from the sun during 
the hottest part of the day. 





ROSES. 


SINGLE SCOTCH ROSES (R. 
SPINOSISSIMA). 


A First glance at the illustration would lead 
one to suppose it was a representation of a mass 
of the autumn-flowering Japanese Anemone ; 
instead, however, it is of the delightful and 
popular May-blooming single Scotch Roses. Of 
course, the single varieties existed before the 
doubles, but it is only in recent years that they 
have come to the front. They can now be ob- 


tained in varied tints—red, fawn, peach, rose, | 
We have perfect round 
bushes, quite 7 feet in circumference, of the single | 


white, sulphur, etc. 


crimson, and I can assure the readers of GaAr- 
DENING that there is no prettier object in our 
extensive collection than the rich-coloured single 
Scotch Roses, which may truly be called the 
harbingers of the Rose season, being the first to 
appear. I look 
forward to seeing 
some brilliant 
scarlet and ma- 
roon, also copper 
and yellow tints, 
as in the hybrid 
Briers, before 
long, for they 
seed so freely and 
are most amen- 
able to hybridis- 
ing. Even the 
pretty blackish 
fruits are attrac- 
tive in autumn. 
Then these Roses 
are so easily pro- 
pagated. The 
roots run consi- 
derable distances 
underground and 
send up suckers; 
it is, therefore, 
never difficult to 
obtain sufficient. 
These pretty 
shrubs are so use- 
ful for naturalis- 


ing on the rock garden or in the wild garden, by | 


lakes or streams, on the margins of plantations, 
carriage-drives, in the Grassy dell, in company 
with the lovely Moss Roses—indeed, almost 
anywhere and everywhere these Roses will 
thrive. There isan interesting Himalayan form 
of the Scotch Rose in cultivation, R. altaica, 
that has large white flowers with yellow anthers, 
and produces large black fruit, and of course the 
double and semi-double forms must not be for- 
gotten. Although termed double they are not 
particularly full. Yet another form of the 
Scotch Rose, the Stanwell Perpetual—obtained, 
ib is supposed, by crossing R. spinosissima with 
the Damask Perpetual—is one of the most con- 
stant blooming Roses we possess. It commences 
to flower in May, and continues until December 
to unfold its fragrant blush-pink flowers. 
Rosa. 





Evergreen Roses for hedge (W. A. G.). 
—True evergreen Roses are not very numerous. 
‘Chere are about five varieties that retain their 
foliage through the winter—namely, Aimée 
Vibert, Félicité-Perpetue, Myrianthes renon- 
cule, Longworth Rambler, Reine Olga de Wurt- 
emburg. Of these the two first-named are the 
best. They are both white. You might make 
avery good hedge by planting Félicité-Perpetue 
in a row, the plants 3 feet apart, and another 
row 1} feet to 2 feet from the first one, consist- 
ing of Aimée Vibert, taking care to place the 
plants in this manner *,.*. By placing some 
Oak posts at intervals, and stretching stout wire 
between them, you would have sufticient sup- 


ports for the plants, and in three or four years a 
thick, impenetrable hedge would be formed, 
reaching fully, if not quite, 8 feet high. The 
advantage accruing by planting the two varie- 
ties named is that flowers would be obtainable 
both summer and autumn, for the Félicité-Per- 
petue is summer-flowering only, and the Aimée 
Vibert summer and autumn. If you desire a 
| little colour, then the front row could be planted 
| alternately with Longworth Rambler and Aimée 
| Vibert. In order to obtain the best results well 
| prepare the ground by trenching, and should 
| the soil be very light, add some top-spit loam 
from a pasture. If heavy, drain it, and give a 
dressing of old mortar, road-grit, or burnt earth, 
or all three mixed together. There should 
also be some well-rotted manure incorporated 
with the soil. Another very material point is 
to obtain, if possible, the plants upon their own 
roots —7 ¢., from cuttings. 

Marechal Niel Rose in conserva- 
tory (W. H. P.).—The plants of this and 
other climbing Tea Roses that are planted in 
outside borders should be what are known as 
‘outdoor grown ”—that is to say, they should 
not have been reared in heat. Many of the 
plants of this grand variety that are annually 
sold are forced in strong heat to such an extent, 
in order to procure long shoots in one season, 
that their vitality is considerably impaired 
thereby and their future success rendered very 
doubtful. We imagine from what you say that 
your plant was such an one. You have also 
planted it too deeply. If, as you say, you led 








The Scotch Rose (Rosa spinosissima), From a photograph by Dr. Brady, 
Mowbray Villa, Sunderland. 


the stem through the wall below ground, 
the roots must be still lower than this hole. 
If outside borders must be used, then we 
strongly advise that a plant budded upon a 
seedling or cutting Brier be planted. The 
growths will not be very long at tirst, probably 
not more than 4 feet, but if these are led into 
the house and cut back hard the first year, 
you will soon have some fine long rods that will 
yield abundance of blossoms. You will see in 
our issue of January 14th an account of extra- 
ordinary growths produced by this Rose some- 
what on the same lines to that advocated above. 
We should advise you to discard your sickly 
plant at once, and plant in its place a fine, 
extra strong plant, grown outdoors. Your bor- 
der is in excellent condition, and if you procure 
a good plant you will certainly be more success- 
ful than you have been in the past. 

Climbing Niphetos for unheated 
greenhouse (A. H. Hamson).—In such a 
small house, 54 feet by 5 feet, it would not be 
advisable to grow a vigorous climber, such as 
this one, owing to the shade it would produce, 
which would be deleterious to the other occu- 
pants. Another reason is that this lovely Rose 
requires artificial heat to grow it at all success- 
fully. Supposing you have some staging 
erected, you would succeed much better with 
bush Roses, established in 8-inch pots, of the 
hardy Hybrid Perpetual and Hybrid Tea classes. 
Such varieties as La France, General Jacque- 
minot, Caroline Testout, Ulrich Brunner, Gloire 





Lyonnaise, Mrs. John Laing, etc., would give 
you plenty of bloom in May, and again about 


August, and the plants would be available for 
several years if annually repotted. 


Pteris, Davallias, Aspleniums, and Polypo- 
diums, Other good foliage plants are Aralia 
Sieboldi, Aspidistras, Grevilleas, Myrtles, and 
variegated Euonymus. (3) The following selec- 
tion of flowering plants you would find of easy 
culture—-namely, Zonal and Ivy-leaf Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Tree Carnations, Marguerites (white 
and yellow), Azaleas, Heliotrope, Epacris, 
Cyclamens, Cannas, Lilies, Genistas, Eupa- 
torium riparium, Mimulus, and Abutilons. You 
shouldalso get some Chrysanthemums, and grow 
them outdoors for the summer. They would 
furnish you with some grand blossoms during 
the autumn months. Many annuals are very 
beautiful grown in pots. Sow the seeds very 
thinly in pots, putting pieces of glass on top 
of pot until seeds are up. Next autumn you 
should provide for spring bloom by potting up 
such bulbs as Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
ete. 


Roses upon tarred palings (Z. Hvans). 
—Yes, Roses would grow very well upon such 
palings, but it would be just as well to affix 
some wires a few inches away from the wood, 
as you suggest. As the aspect is north and 
west, the fact that the wood is tarred would 
not materially affect the plants, but you could 
use green paint upon the potting shed, and we 
should recommend you to have plenty of 
boiled oil mixed with the paint. For the 
palings you would do well to plant hardy 
Roses—not exactly climbing kinds, but some 
of the most vigorous of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
such as John Hopper, Ulrich Brunner, Jules 
Margottin, etc. Therugosas or Japanese Roses 
are also excellent for this purpose, and also the 
strong-growing Bourbons and Hybrid Chinese, 
as well as the Celestial Maiden’s Blush and 
York and Lancaster. For the south side of the 
potting-shed some of the less vigorous of the 
climbing Teas, Hybrid Teas, and Noisettes 
would do admirably, such as Gustave Regis, 
Marie Lavallee, Belle Lyonnaise, Bouquet d’Or, 
and L’{deal. 


Climbing and bush Roses for south 
wall and border (Heathcot).—You do not 
state the height of the wall, but we presume it 
is 10 feet or upwards. As it faces south, and is 
heated somewhat by the kitchen range, you 
would have a splendid opportunity of growing 
some of the most lovely of the climbing Tea 
and Noisette Roses. They would blossom very 
early upon such a wall, consequently you would 
need to prune early. Good fragrant climbing 
kinds are Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal Niel, 
Climbing Devoniensis, Réve d’Or, L’Ideal, 
Waltham Climber No. 3, Kaiserin Friedrich, 
Pink Rover; and as sweet-scented bush varie- 
ties you could not surpass *La France, *Caro- 
line Testout, *Viscountess Folkestone, Beauté 
Inconstante, *Mme. Abel Chatenay, *Princess 
Bonnie, Mrs. W. J. Grant, Princesse Alice de 
Monaco, Mrs. J. Laing, *Ulrich Brunner, Earl 
of Pembroke, Marquise Litta, General Baron 
Berge, Fisher Holmes, *Augustine Guinoisseau, 
Marie Baumann, Dr. Andry, Charles Lefebvre, 
*General Jacqueminot. Those varieties marked 
with an asterisk could be planted on the wall 
between every two climbers. They would 
cover in a year or two a space of 4 feet or 5 feet, 
or even more. 

Crimson Rambler Rose (H. H.).—You 
might easily grow Crimson Rambler Rose on 
rough wooden poles at the back of your 11-foot 
border, but if you wish the Reses to succeed 
you must take care that the hedge of Cupressus 
Lawsoniana does not rob their roots. Roses to 
flourish should have a deep and rich root-run 
that is not invaded by the roots of alien sub- 
jects. The poles that you use should be rough 
ones, and are better for having from 6 inches to 
12 inches of the lower part of their branches 
left on them, as these serve as holdfasts for the 
Rose-shoots. You can procure Crimson Ram- 
bler from any good nurseryman. The sooner 
you can plant now the better. 

Improving light sandy soil (Rose 
Lover).—You should fork in the top-dressing of 
yellow loam as soon as you can after pruning 
the plants. If delayed longer than this there 


is a danger of injuring the young surface roots. 
The manures you mention are very good, but we 
believe for your light soil you would find some 
good cow and pig-manure of far greater value, 


(2) Some | 
good Ferns for this small house would be various | 
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as they are more sustaining and not so liable to 
be washed away by rains. You might advan- 
tageously give a good dressing of this manure 
now, then fork it in at the same time as you 
do the loam. Some liquid-manure made with 
the patent manures you have and applied in 
May and June when plants are showing bud 
would be of greater assistance than it now 
afforded. The quantity to use would be about 
4 pint to 8 gallons of water. This could be 
given about once a week until the flowers show 
colour, when it is best to discontinue the 
application. As to improving the colour of 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, you should give the 
plants early in June some liquid guano, or, better 
still, some liquid-manure made with night soil. 
The highest coloured blooms of this Rose that 
are exhibited are produced upon plants grown, 
we believe, upon low walls, and rather sparsely 
pruned, Obtain a plant or two on low standard 
Briers, and train the growths on a south or 
west wall. When blossoms appear remove the 
side buds, leaving the centre one if it looks 
promising ; if not, remove this one and return 
one of theside buds. All growths that push out 
below the bloom or same shoot should also be 
pinched off. If you can get at the roots of the 
plants you now have without disturbing them, 
give them some of the yellow loam, mixing with 
10 a Small quantity of the patent manure, about 
a tablespoonful to each plant. Mix this loamy 
soil with the lighter material and press it well 
around the roots, so that the little feeding roots 
will lay hold of it immediately they get active. 


Red-rust upon Roses (Brockwetr).—We 
cannot remember giving any other recipe for 
checking this fungus than the one quoted in 
our issue of February 4th. Wethink you over- 
rate the importance of this red-rust. Practical 
rosarians pay little heed to it, for no material 
harm accrues to the plants, and it seldom 
appears until late in the flowering season. If 
you notice you will find it is usually the high- 
coloured Hybrid Perpetuals that are attacked, 
the Teas and Noisettes being quite exempt from 
it. We have noticed that Roses upon the 
Manetti-stock are more addicted to red-rust 
than plants on their own roots or the Brier. 


Rapid-growing Roses for arches 
(Rags).—The following are excellent varieties 
for the purpose you havein view. We have 
kept together those varieties that are summer- 
flowering only, as you may desire to alternate 
these with autumn-flowering kinds, and thus 
avoid a total cessation of blossom after the 
first display is over. Swmmer-flowering only :— 
White and blush — Félicité-Perpetue, Ruga, 
Virginian Rambler. Pink—Myrianthes renon- 
cule, Flora, Euphrosyne. Red — Crimson 
Rambler, Carmine Pillar, Reine Olga de Wur- 
temburg. <Autuwmn-flowering or varieties that 
bloom in summer and autumn: White—Aimée 
Vibert, Mme. A. Carricre. Yellow—Gloire de 
Dijon, Mme. Berard, Réve @Or. Red—Reine 
Marie Henriette, Longworth Rambler, Climb- 
iag Wootton. Clematis montana would make 
an excellent plant for one of these arches, so 
also would C. Flammula, the sweet almond- 
scented variety, together with the purple-edged 
form of same, and also C. paniculata. Other 
good rapid-growing subjects are the winter- 
flowering Jasmine and the white summer- 
blooming variety of J. officinalis, and Vitis 
purpurea and Labrusca. 


Chrysanthemums from seed.—This 
is a most interesting way of getting up a stock 
of Chrysanthemums, and though there may be 
no big exhibition blooms among them there will 
certainly be much to interest, and those who 
are short of stock may raise seedlings that will 
give fairly good flowers for decorative purposes. 
We have sown chiefly American seeds, and 
among the plants have been considerable variety, 
both in shape and size of bloom, and also in 
colour. If the seeds are sown now in a hot-bed 
or a warm-house and the seedlings potted off as 
soon as large enough to handle, they will carry 
one or more fairly representative blooms. Our 
usual plan is to grow them in 5-inch or 6-inch 
pots, and take one flower. Such plants from the 
beauty and luxuriance of the foliage right down 
to the pots are valuable for many purposes, and 
amateurs would be much interested in this kind 
of culture, as there is less intricacy in it than 
when one has to bother about labels, etc.— 
E. H. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


CANTERBURY BELLS. 


THE variation in colour which is now to be| 


found in a good strain of Canterbury Bells is 
remarkable, and generally the diverse tints 


show such close assimilation to those nearest | 


them that distinct division into colours seems 
impossible. From pure white down to deep 
purplish-blue there is room for pink, mauve, 
peach, heliotrope, lilac, and many diverse 
shades, all of which may be found in plenty. 
The single forms open first, and after these 
come the semi-doubles, that is, those having 
two cups, one just within the other; latest of 


Canterbury Bells. From a photograph by Mr. J. T. Newman, Berkhamstead. 


all come the most double kinds, the cups being 
crowded into the outer one so thickly that 
the flowers are very solid. The semi-double 
forms usually are the finest and have the most 
graceful outline. These are not to be con- 
founded with the quaint, showy Calycanthema, 
or Cup-and-saucer forms, which also have 
several distinctive and some closely allied 
hues; indeed, the Canterbury Bell is so 
sportive that it seems useless to attempt to fix 
colours, and I do not see that it is desirable, as 
the greater variety the more pleasing the result. 
The seed, as a rule, germinates badly in the 
open here, because the ground is hard in 
texture ; but in good, soft garden soils it may 
be sown freely, and no better time than early 
in the month of May with other biennials. The 
plants should be got out early, as the sooner 


yr 
~ 





they are planted the finer will be the pyramids 
of flowers the following year. The earlier 
blooms at the top of the spikes have short 
stems, but lower down the stems are very useful 
for cutting. A. 


EARLY SWEET PEAS. 
Tim Sweet Pea flowers are more welcome than 











| those of any annuals, and there are few subjects 
for garden decoration or for use as cut flowers 
| that give a better return in response to gene- 
‘rous treatment. It has been the custom for 
| Sears in the majority of gardens to sow seeds 
of the Sweet Pea in narrow and shallow drills, 
|in this way sowing far too thickly, and also by 
these means checking 
the full development of 
the plants. A consider- 
able amount of seed 
is consequently wasted 
each season. Now that 
so many choice sorts 
are within the reach of 
those of limited means, 
all interested in this 
hardy annual should 
acquire afew packets of 
the bestnamed varieties. 
The method of sowing 
adopted by a friend of 
mine, who grows very 
fine plants, is as fol- 
lows: A number of 5- 
inch pots are crocked 
and filled with ordinary 
potting compost. Five 
seeds are sown in each 
pot, the latter part of 
February being selected 
for the start. Special 
pains must be taken not 
to let the young seed- 
lings become drawn and 
weakly; in fact, the 
pots are placed in 
rather a cool greenhouse 
or cold-frame. Artifi- 
cial heat is avoided, and 
the seeds therefore ger- 
minate under auspices 
calculated to ensure 
sturdy growth. It is 
almost fatal to expect 
good results if the seeds 
are raised in heat, and 
the young plants after- 
wards coddled .n a 
warm greenhouse, as 
cool treatment is essen- 
tial. As they continue 
to make progress the 
plants sheuld have 
abundant’ ventilation, 
and when support is 
necessary little sprigs, 
such as may he cut 
from Pea-sticks and 
Bean-sticks, answer the 
purpose, giving all the 
support that is needed 
at this time, and assist- 
ing the proper develop- 
ment of each plant. 
Meanwhile that part 
of the garden intended 


for their reception 
should be deeply dug 
and well manured, 


although it is better to 
plant out each potful of those reared in the 
manner described into spaces specially prepared, 
and 6 feet apart from one another. At each 
allotted space the soil should be dug out to the 
depth of three spits, and at the bottom of each 
hole a deep layer of good manure should be 
trodden in, and the soil returned and levelled 
down. Into each of these spaces the plants 
after being carefully turned out of their pots 
may be individually planted, taking care to 
make the soil round the roots fairly firm. The 
planting should be done when all danger of frost 
is over, and as this varies according to the 
position and situation of the garden, each grower 
should determine this for himself. Should the 
weather at this time be dry, a thorough water- 
ing will be advisable, and settle the soil, too. 
Plants grown in this way go ahead vigorously, 
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and will need long, stout, twiggy stakes for 
their support. The staking should be done 
immediately after planting so that the growth 
as it continues is able to take advantage of its 
permanent support. 

It is an advantage to mulch the surface of the 
soil round about the base of the plants during 
the summer time, more particularly when the 
weather is very hot, and prolonged seasons of 
drought are experienced, as was the case last 
summer, Various mulching materials may be 
used, and well-rotted horse-manure not only 
affords a cool bottom, but also has the advan- 
tage of stimulating root action. Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, leaf-mould, spent Hops, and similar 
material also may be used with advantage. To 
keep the plants growing, and to ensure a long 
and continuous display, remove spent blossoms 
at once, and pick the plants picked over regu- 
larly each day. On no account should seed- 
pods be allowed to develop or the flower period 
will be considerably shortened, and the display 
rendered less interesting. A few of the best 
sorts are represented by the following : Blanche 
Burpee, white ; Coquette, primrose, tinted fawn 
and purple ; Prima Donna, soft pink ; Triumph, 
orange-pink, with white wings tinted pale 
purple ; Queen Victoria, pale yellow ; Colonist, 
lilac-rose ; Countess of Powis, orange-salmon 
and pale pink ; Lovely, delicate pink; Salopian, 
mulberry-red, suffused orange-scarlet; Her 
Majesty, soft rosy-pink; Captivation, rosy- 
purple; Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, white, 
striped and flaked bright rose; Countess of 
Radnor, lavender; Venus, salmon-buff, shaded 
rose-pink; Mars, bright crimson; Emily 
Kckford, bright pale blue ; Monarch, bronzy- 
crimson with deep blue wings; and Meteor, 
orange-salmon. D. B.G. 





Making a small rock garden (Roma). 
—The sooner you start about making your 
little rock garden the better. Ifit is to be an 
artistic creation, which all rock gardens, how- 
ever small, should be, a good deal of thought 
will have to be expended in its formation. ‘The 
ghastly heaps of clinkers so often dignified by 
the name of ‘‘ the rockery,” by which, unfortu- 
nately, so many small gardens are disfigured, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. A rockery 
should have a natural appearance, the stones 
used being arranged so as to suggest rock forma- 
tion, in the chinks and fissures of which rock 
plants will soon establish themselves and 
flourish with as much freedom as in their native 
habitats. In forming a rockery it must be 
borne in mind that the object in view is to grow 
beautiful plants, but in many cases the con- 
structor’s aim has apparently been to subordi- 
nate vegetation to the masses of stone work by 
which it is encompassed and degraded. Ina 
tastefully-designed rock garden flower and 
foliage should fill the eye, with here and there 
a bold surface of stone appearing between the 
hanging growths of some trailing plants. As 
the site you have selected has the benefit of the 
morning sun, you should beable to grow a good 
selection of rock plants. The soil should be 
porous, so that it will neither cake in the 
hottest weather, nor become waterlogged during 
the heavy winter rains. The following list 
contains some of the most decorative subjects : 
Arabis, Aubrietia in variety, Alyssum saxatile, 
Anemone apennina and A. blanda, Arenaria 
balearica and A. montana, Sea Pink (Armeria), 
Aster alpinus, Creeping Campanulas, Cerastium 
tomentosum, Dianthus of sorts, Dryas octope- 
tala, Adonis vernalis, Erigeron mucronatus, 
eum montanum, Gypsophila repens, Achilleas, 
Androsaces, Sun Roses (Helianthemum), Iberis, 
Linaria, Welsh Poppy (Meconopsis cambrica), 
Phlox subulata in variety, alpine Primulas, Ra- 
mondia pyrenaica, which loves to grow in a per- 
pendicular fissure on the shady side of a rock, 
Polygonum vaccinifolium, Saxifrages in variety, 
Silene alpestris, and Creeping Veronicas. The 
foregoing are, however, but a tithe of the beau- 
tiful things that may be grown in the rock 
garden. 


Auricula “ Dodens Defiance.”—I have 
a very curious old oil painting, on a mahogany 
panel, of a fine strain of Auricula. On the 
flower-pot in which the plant is depicted as 
growing, the name is given as ‘‘ Dodens 
Defiance.” Can you give me any information 
likely to enable me to fix the date ?—BANKSIDE. 


*, We have gone through all the lists of old | 


‘season, and doubtless the old method of cover- 


Auriculas we have from the year 1597, but do 
not find ‘‘ Dodens Defiance.” In Dodoens old 
book (1578), Auriculas are not mentioned. 
** Rea’s Flora,” about 1676, does not give the 
same class of names. We suspect the name 
would come in from 1780 to 1800. That class 
of name was beginning to be used at that time, 
but only a few have been handed down, and we 
do not find Defiance amongst them. 





THH KITOHEN GARDEN. 


FORCING RHUBARB. 


At this time of year few forced things are more 
appreciated than Rhubarb, and amateurs can 
grow it as well as the best gardener. To get a 
profitable return do not grow Rhubarb in any 
out-of-the-way corner, as is frequently done in 
many gardens, as the best cultivation will give 
a splendid return in the way of plenty of fine 
stalks. I note that many amateurs do not force | 
Rhubarb as much as they could do, although | 
few plants are forced with so little trouble, even 
in an ordinary cellar if at all warm or close. | 
Many, however, have greenhouses, and here 


|ing somewhat closer at the start. 


the growth at the start is slower, and there is a 
gain—the stalks are stouter. Many fail in a 
greenhouse simply because the roots are too 
much exposed. If they were more heavily 
covered, and the part under the stage ‘‘ boxed 
off,” if one may use the term, there would be 
better results. Ido not mean to say that no 


|air is needed—quite the reverse, as a damp 


place affects the growth. It merely needs keep- 
We often 
place a number of roots at a time in a frame. 
Litter is covered over and placed between the 
roots. The lights are covered at night or 
in cold weather, and we geta supply some weeks 
in advance of the open ground crop. Those who 
can cover in the open ground with pots, boxes, 
or even strong stakes placed round the roots, 
and brought to a point at the top, and then 
covered over with litter, will get good results. 
We use any covering material at hand, and with 
litter get earlier growth. Many may not need 
forced Rhubarb, but even then growth may be 
hastened by placing strawy litter over the 
crowns now, and the growth will push through 
three weeks in advance of the uncovered root. 


PLANTS FROM SEED are best secured by 
sowing now ina frame. We sow ina box and 





Rhubarb will force under the stages with little | 


The Victoria Rhubarb. From a photograph by 
Mrs. Wakeman-Newport, Bewdley. 


trouble, the chief points to observe being suffi- 
cient moisture at the root to start them into 
growth. I will devote a small space to 
Forcine@, as this is the season when it is most 
useful. Forcing naturally is popular at this 


ing with pots cannot be beaten if size and 
quality are considered. On the other hand, stalks 
cannot be secured so early as when the roots are 
lifted and placed under cover. Lifting causes 
a check, and gives earlier produce. We gene- 
rally force so as to have a supply for the new 
year, and inseasons when Apples are none too 
plentiful Rhubarb is valued. Of course, to get 
it at the season named lift six weeks in advance 
of the supply, and for first supplies we grow 
the roots on a warmspot. This promotes early 
ripening in the autumn, and by lifting a week 
or two previous to housing a check is given. 
Many wonder why they fail with Rhubarb. 
Some kinds force badly, and others do not force 
if growth is late or the roots weak. I have 
obtained excellent roots for forcing from seed 
in two seasons from time of sowing, and 
though Rhubarb is so readily increased by 
root division, to get a new kind or a more 
vigorous plant there is much to be said in favour 
of plants from seed. Rhubarb forces well ina 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs., kept close, 
of course. A lower temperature will suffice, but 











plant out in rows in May in rich soil, 2 feet 
apart each way; or the seed may be sown 
in the open early in April in light soil, and 
the seedlings lifted carefully and trans- 
planted when large enough. Plants from 
seed sown under glass make a stronger 
growth the first season, as they have a 
longer period of growth, but I have 
obtained good plants in two years—I mean 
in two seasons’ growth from sowing in the 
open. Culture from root-cuttings or division 
is simpler, as a single growth or crown is 
soon detached and replanted, but amateurs 
who have new gardens or old worn-out 
roots, or bad kinds, may with advantage 
grow from seed to get new kinds, as many 
amateurs take delight in growing their own 
plants. 

Root pivis1on should be done in the 
early spring, and I do not think there is 
a better time than the present for permanent 
plantations. Each root should be given 3 
feet space and deeply-dug well-enriched 
soil. In very light land give more food, 
plant early, and the first season few things 
will repay better for food in the shape of 
liquid-manure than these. 


VARIETIES. 

These are not numerous, neither are they 
needed ; and the one illustrated, the 

VicToRIA, is one of the best, but not so 
early as others. It grows strongly, is pro- 
ductive, and a good all-round variety, one 
that no amateur will regret growing, as it 
is of excellent quality, in addition to its 
size and colour. 

ParaGon is an early variety, and one 
often recommended for forcing ; but I have 
not found it quite so early as the Early 
Scarlet, a variety much grown in market 

gardens. 

EARLY SCARLET is valuable for its rich red 
colour, and this is a reliable amateurs’ variety, 
as it forces readily, even under adverse condi- 
tions. The stalk is not so large as Victoria, but 
being early it is of great value. 

Roya Atpert, or Early Red, is a variety of 
excellent flavour, very early, and larger than 
the Early Scarlet. It is one of the best for 
forcing. 

Myatr’s Linnaus.—This is also an early 
and good maincrop variety. The stalks are 
pale in colour, and the variety forces well if 
needed. 

Hawkr’s CHoAmpacne.—This is one of the 
best, being a variety of a bright crimson colour, 
excellent flavour, and seat be grown by all 
amateurs for late use for preserves and com- 
potes. 

Tue Surron Ruvpars.—A new variety of 
great merit, large, and splendid colour; it 
forces well. This appears to bea good selection 
of Victoria. Ww. 





Flowers for bed facing east (2. Kid- 
ney ).—Youstatethatthe borderabout which you 
ask advice is slanting, and is against a hedge. 
By this it is to be presumed you mean that a 
hedge runs along the back of it for its entire 
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length, and that it slopes downwards from the 
hedge to its verge. Both of these features are 
detrimental toan herbaceous border. The roots 
of the hedge impoverish the border and rob the 
plants of their sustenance, while a sloping 
surface is never desirable for herbaceous plants, 
except in a very damp and water-logged situa- 
tion. The first thing you should do is to dig 
straight down close to the hedge to a depth of 
3 feet, cutting off all the roots that have made 
their way into the border, and removing them 
from the soil. Then manure the border heavily 
to a depth of 2 feet or 2 feet 6 inches, using 
fresh manure for the lower half, and well-rotted 
manure for the upper spit. A selection of the 
following plants would give you a lengthened 
display : Anemones of the Poppy, fulgens, and 
apennina sections, Narcissi, Forget-me-not, the 
Lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis), and the Giant 
Leopard’s-bane (Doronicum plantagineum ex- 
celsum Harpur-Crewe) during April. Cam- 





Magnolia Campbelli. 


panula g« merata, the yellow Day Lily, Erigeron | 
speciosus, Flag Irises in variety, the giant 
scarlet Oriental Poppy and Iceland Poppies 
(Papaver orientale and P. nudicaule respec- 
tively), Herbaceous Lupines, blue and white ; 
Fair Maids of France (Ranunculus aconitifolius 
fi.-pl.), and the double White Rocket during 
May. Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl. The Pearl, 
Hybrid Alstreemerias, Campanula grandis and 
its white variety, C. persicifolia, with its white, 
double white, and its larger form (C. p. alba 
grandiflora), Coreopsis grandiflora, tall Del- 
phiniums, Inula glandulosa, Lychnis chalce- 
donica, English Iris, Madonna Lilies (L. candi- 
dum), Orange Lilies (L. croceum), the White 
Martagon Lily (L. Martagon album), Evening 
Primroses (nothera Youngi and (E. fruticosa), 
Pentstemons, and Globe-flowers (Trollius) in 
June. The tall Campanula pyramidalis and its 
white variety, Gaillardias, Galega officinalis and 
its white form, Gypsophila paniculata, the 
Scarlet Turk’s-cap Lily (L. chalcedonicum), Rud- 





beckia Newmani, Herbaceous Phloxes, Scabiosa 
caucasica, and the tall Plume Poppy (Bocconia 
cordata) in July. Japanese Anemones, Cactus 
Dahlias, Perennial Sunflowers, and Tiger Lilies 
(L. tigrinum), of which the best varieties are 
L. t. splendens and L, t. Fortunei, in August ; 
and the pick of the Michaelmas Daisies or 
Perennial Asters in September. Of these such tall 
subjects as Lupines, Delphiniums, Campanula 
pyramidalis, Bocconia cordata, Dahlias, Peren- 
nial Sunflowers, and the more vigorous Star- 
worts (Asters) can be placed at the back of the 
border, while those plants that flower compara- 
tively early in the season, and later on become 
somewhat unattractive, such as the Lyre-flower 
and the Oriental Poppy, should occupy positions 
behind subjects that are later in making their 
growth, and thus conceal their imperfections. 
Planting Californian Bush Poppy 
(Miss G. S. P.).—You had better keep your 
Romneya Coulteri in its pot in a cool-house 





(See page 783.) 


until May, and then plant out in the open 
border. Do not plant in the heaviest of your 
soil, but provide it with a deep, porous com- 
post. In the eastern counties it would be as 
well to give it the shelter of a wall if possible. 
It is a subject very impatient of root disturb- 
ance, therefore great care should be taken 
at planting time not to break the ball of 
roots. A large quantity of seedlings are lost in 
transferring them from the seed-pans to single 
pots, and it is, therefore, safer to raise but one 
seedling in a thumb-pot. During dry weather 
the Romneya enjoys copious supplies of water, 
and in the winter a thick mulch of Cocoa-nut- 
fibre, ashes, or Pine-needles over the roots is 
advisable in order to protect them from the 
effects of severe frost. It is a mistake to cover 
up the plant entirely during the winter with 
any material that will hold the moisture, such 
as sacking, straw mats, or Bracken-lined wire- 
netting, as these maintain a damp, close atmos- 
phere around the plants that often produces 


mildew in the shoots, which are apt to 1ot 
downwards to the roots, which then perish. 
This Californian Poppy is such a glorious thing 
when covered with its great snow-white, crépe- 
like, scented flowers, 6 inches in diameter, with 
their central bosses of golden petals, that it 
amply repays any time and thought expended 
on establishing it in the garden. 


Arch for training Roses across 
(H. W. Barclay).—Simple arches of Oak are 
more satisfactory, artistic, and lasting than are 
those of soft woods, which have often to be 
renewed. It is quite a matter of taste as to 
whether these be pointed, rounded, or square at 
the top. If, however, you think of having a 
series of arches, a pergola would be preferable. 
This might be fashioned with strong oaken up- 
rights, 8 feet out of the ground, with oaken 
longitudinal beams connecting the uprights and 
lighter cross-pieces of any wood you may have 
handy. Bamboo poles are excellent for the 
latter purpose. If you erect arches do not have 
anything to do with the so-called ‘ rustic- 
work,” as its meaningless excrescences are 
paltry and inartistic. Let the arches be plain 
and simple. The width of the path, 8} feet, is 
by no means prohibitive for arches, but a per- 
gola would certainly be better suited to such a 
width. Of course, if you did not care to erect 
a pergola, you might have a Rose walk, such as 
has been illustrated before now in this paper, 
fashioned of ironwork with Roses planted 
along both sides, which would soon hide the 
material of which the structure was composed. 
A very beautiful effect is produced by associat- 
ing the different species of Clematis with Roses 
on pergolas and arches, such as C. montana, C. 
Flammula, and the large-flowered Clematises of 
the Jackmani, lanuginosa, patens, and florida 
sections. 

Climbing plants for north verandah 
(HZ. @. V. M.).—For growing on the verandah 
you might plant Wistaria sinensis, Clematis 
montana, Clematis Flammula, the blue Passion- 
flower and the white variety, Constance Elliot. 
Cobea scandens is also a very rapid-growing 
climber, but is almost invariably killed in the 
winter. Aristolochia Sipho (the Dutchman’s 
Pipe), has handsome large leaves, and _ is of 
vigorous habit, as is the orange-flowered Hcere- 
mocarpus scaber. The large-flowered Clema- 
tises are also effective climbers, some of the 
Jackmani, lanuginosa, and patens section pro- 
ducing extremely handsome flowers. All the 
subjects named succeed fairly well on a north 
exposure, though flowers will naturally not be 
so plentiful as in a sunnier position. The ever- 
green Honeysuckle which you suggest as a plant 
for this site is particularly partial to a warm 
south aspect. Crimson Rambler would doubt- 
less grow and flower well on the west wall, but 
its colour leaves much to be desired. Carmine 
Pillar, a single Rose of a deep red tint, is far 
preferable, and the semi-double Reine Olga de 
Wurtemburg is also a Rose of brilliant hue and 
a very vigorous grower, throwing up shoots 
10 feet in length in a season. W. A. Richard- 
son is a rapid grower, and soon covers a large 
space ; but the great failing of this Rose is that 
its flowers very often fail to assume their proper 
apricot tint, and are of a ditty white colour 
when expanded. Réve dr is asplendid climb- 
ing Rose, a most profuse bloomer, and practi- 
cally evergreen. his Rose should be very 
sparingly pruned, all the young growths being 
laid in, and only the old wood thinned out. 
Other good climbing Roses are Climbing Captain 
Christy, Belle Lyonnaise, Kaiserin Frederic, 
Reine Marie Henriette, Céline Forestier, and 
Lamarque. Mme. Pierre Cochet, of which you 
inquire, produces flowers very similar in hue to 
a badly-coloured W. A. Richardson, and though 
these are pretty in the bud stage, they lose 
their effectiveness when further matured. Why 
not use the large-leaved Irish Ivy for covering 
the unsightly fence? When it once makes a 
good start it is a quick grower, and if carefully 
trained at first soon forms an impenetrable and 
ornamental barrier. 


Plants for a shaded flower-bed.—Nothing 
better than Ivy ; it willgrowanywhere. Thrift would also 
do, or the little low-growing Pyrethrum Tchihatchewi. 


Planting out Pansies.—This should be done 
at once; there is not a day to lose. If these plants 
are not put out until the sun begins to get some consider- 
able amount of power again they are apt to collapse or die 
away suddenly without any apparent Cause. Plant them 
very firmly in deep, rich, loamy soil, and keep this just 
moist, but not wet. 
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FRUIT, 
MELON CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 


Ir is not often that amateurs grow Melons well, 
and there are reasons why they fail; and it is 
to these I will refer more than mere varieties, 
as often a good kind fully grown or finished is 
not worth eating. The end of February or early 
in March is the time to make a start, and the 
plants may be grown in frames with careful 
attention to heat, moisture, and ventilation. 
Sow the seed in 3-inch pots, say two seeds in a 
pot, thinning out all except the strongest 
The seed germinates best in a tem- 
perature of 90 degs. to 100 degs., and being of a 
fleshy nature little or no moisture is needed 
From this date they 
must be grown near the glass in a temperature 
of 70 degs. ; and to those without a warm-house 
my advice is do not grow or sow Melons in 
Wait until April or even 
May, as then one gets quicker growth at the 
In four weeks from sowing the seed the 
Melons will be ready to plant (of course, they get 
larger in sizeif given a longer period), but if the 
a little 


seedling. 


until the seedlings appear. 


February or March. 


Start. 


roots can be given bottom-heat or 
warmth from manure, I like to plant early. 


Give half-a-bushel of soil to each plant, and make 
the soil firm in the bed, as Melons like a firm 


soil. I mix a goodly proportion of clay with it, 


and, if too heavy, a little old mortar-rubble or 
I do not advocate growing in poor 
They think good soil causes a 
rank leaf-growth, but with so smalla quantity 


wood-ashes. 
soil—many do. 


this is avoided. As regards training, so much 
depends upon the house. 
travel up the roof, we allow 2 feet growth before 
stopping the leader or point, and 
the plants then throw out side- 
shoots. These are trained in oppo- 
site direction to each other, or side- 
ways, at a distance of 1 foot apart. 
These side - shoots need stopping 
when 12 inches to 18 inches long, 
shorter, if showing fruit. Both male 
and female flowers will show, and 
the latter will need fertilising —that 
is, the pollen from one taken to the 
other. During the setting period 
the plants should not be syringed 
overhead, but up to this period 
syringing freely twice daily from 
planting is necessary. Now is a 
good time to add soil to the roots— 
say, another half-bushel to each 
plant. This may be richer, having 
a portion of some fertiliser, such as 
bone-meal, the soil being made 
firm with a rammer or back of 
the spade, the new material being mostly 
placed over the surface-roots in the form 
of a top-dressing. After setting two to 





four fruits on each plant allow the growth| 


to make several joints beyond the fruits. This 


assists in swelling, and as the fruits develop | 


food may be given freely in the shape of liquid- 
manure. 
early spring should be genial, not lower than 
60 degs. at night, with 10 degs. more by day, 
with more as the fruits ripen, and not much 
ventilation until the thermometer reaches 
90 degs. Avoid cold draughts, close early in 
the afternoon, and cover the glass at night if 
grown in frames and the heat is low. Givea 
higher temperature, because having a Melon- 
house three crops are obtained in one season. 
Failures often occur through too much feeding 
before the fruit is set, failing toset thefirst bloom, 
and a too gross growth. Excess of manures or 
too rich soil at the start are fatal. Amateurs 
often ask, can they grow Melons with Cucum- 
bers? Yes, if they study each set of plants 
when needed ; for instance, at setting they must 
not syringe the Melons, and at ripening the 
fruit needs a dry warm-house with more venti- 
lation. Melons are often badly attacked by 
red-spider ; this is caused by cold draughts, a 
too dry atmosphere, or excessive heat. This 
may be avoided by using the syringe freely dur- | 
ing early growth. At the finish red-spider may 
appear, butit is then of less consequence. Use a 
little sulphur in tepid water at syringing, or 
soft-soap. Never water close to the stem, and 
use tepid water. Melons in frames require less 


water than in houses, and should be grown on 
mounds of soil within 18 inches of the glass. 


If in a house and to 





Keep the growth thin and less syringing is 
Oace a day will suffice. ih 


needed, 





they do not explain clearly. 





hint. 


or deciduous trees. 


the soil, or its depth. 


rily be general. 


once—they will never be satisfactory. 


| with success. 


should first be introduced. 


not be allowed to touch the bulbs. 


dug up. 


ceum), the white Martagon 








Melon Hero of Isleworth. 


ceum), a cross between L. candidum and L. 


/chalcedonicum, the Tiger Lilies (L. tigrinum 


splendens and L. t. Fortunei), the Panther Lily 
(L. pardalinum), L. Humbolti, L bulbiferum 
or umbellatum, and the stately giant Lily of 
the Himalayas (L. giganteum). Pzeonies also of 


| the herbaceous section may well be utilised ina 
The temperature for plants in the | 


partially-shaded bed. These require even deeper 
and richer soil than do the Lilies, but the two do 
well together in the same bed, and the Lilies’ 
spires of bloom, shooting up through the leaf- 
age of the Ponies, reach the zenith of their 
beauty after the latter’s blossoms have faded, 
Of herbaceous Pzonies the following twelve are 
a good selection: Alba plena, white; Annie 
Lache, pale pink ; Etendard du Grand Homme, 
rose; Kugene Verdier, pale pink; Jeanne 
@Arc, pink with yellow centre; L’Elegante, 
deep pink ; Madame Loise Mére, pink ; Marie 
Houillon, creamy-pink ; Marie Lemoine, white ; 
Reine des Francaises, white shaded yellow ; 
Taglioni, rose pink ; and Whitleyi, pale yellow. 
The best time for planting Pzeonies is early in 
September, while the Lilies may be planted 
from October until the end of the year, with- 
the exception of L. candidum, which may be 
planted as early as August. Of course there 
are many other subjects that you might use for 


| such beds as we suppose yours to be, but, if 


they are such as we have imagined, nothing will 
create a more charming picture than Lilies and 
Ponies in conjunction. Yellow trumpet Nar- 
cissi may also be planted close to the Peony 
clumps, and these will produce their deep 
golden blossoms just as the young carmine 


shoots of the Pxonies are starting and form an 


effective colour-contrast. 
Mogs on lawn (Rose Grower).—This is 


usually the result of poverty of soil, but it may 





Pianting beds under high trees 
(fox).—It is very difficult to help people when 
Thus, you inform 
us that you have two beds under high trees, 
that each bed has a white Broom and Roses in 
it, but that it is all very ugly, and you want a 
We cannot tell how far distant the trees 
are from these beds, to what extent their shade 
affects these beds, or whether they are evergreen 
Nothing is said as to the 
size or exposure of the beds, the composition of 
In fact, no particulars, 
such as would enable us to judge on these 
points and to suggest improvements, have been 
given, and our answer must therefore necessa- 
If the trees are evergreen, 
situated close to the beds, and overshadowing 
them, the latter may as well be turfed over at 
If, how- 
ever, the trees are deciduous, only partially 
shade the beds, and do not rob the soil much 
with their roots, many beautiful things that 
prefer slightly shaded quarters may be grown 
Amongst these Lilies take the 
first place, but a word on the beds themselves 
These should be 
deep and rich, but the manure added to them 
should not be fresh but well rotted, and must 
Before these 
are planted it should be ascertained if the roots 
of the trees are robbing the beds, and if this is 
found to be the case they must be cut off and 
Good hardy Lilies are the Madonna 
Lily (L. candidum), the Orange Lily (L. cro- 
(L. Martagon 
album), the scarlet Turk’s-cap (UL. chalcedoni- 
cum), the Nankeen Lily (L. excelsum or testa- 


be caused by dampness. We should hardly 
think it is the latter, as you say your lawn 
slopes. You may soon know, if you observe 
after the next rain whether the water disap- 
pears quickly or not. If it is retained you 
would do well to drain the lawn. We think, 
however, you have soured the soil by the 
frequent applications last summer of the bed- 
room slops. We have lately seen lawns that 
had not a particle of artificial watering last 
season, and they are now beautifully green, 
although then quite brown. The evil arising 
from using turf instead of sowing with good 
selected lawn-seed is that so many of the 
coarse-growing Grasses choke and destroy the 
finer and more beautiful kinds, and the more 
such turf is manured the more encouragement 
is given to the former. We should advise you 
now, as you say your lawn is coming full of a 
bright green Moss, to rake as much of the 
latter off as possible, then give a good dressing 
of soot or lime. Let it remain a week, then 
give a good top-dressing of rich soil, in 
which you might mix up some wood-ashes and 
also some of the patent manures that you 
have—say about a 48-potful of the latter 
to each barrowful of compost. This compost 
should consist of 2 parts sifted loam, 1 part 
decayed cow-manure or old hotbed-manure, and 
1 part wood-ashes. This compost should be 
applied about 4-inch thick. Rake it level, then 
sow rather thickly some good lawn-seed. 
Slightly rake it again after sowing, then choose 
the first fine day to roll the lawn. You will 
soon see the young Grass appear, and the first 
few mowings should be done with a scythe. 
When you use the machine let the Grass be 
rolled once between each mowing. If you have 
such coarse weeds as Plantain, Dandelions, etc., 
on your lawn, these may be eradicated by one 
drop of oil of vitriol applied to the centre of 
the plant. When weeds are dead the bald 
places may be sown with seed as advised above, 
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BIRDE, 


Canary (Z.).—Your bird had evidently 
been ailing for some time, the internal organs 
being found in a very diseased condition; the 
liver was in an extreme state of congestion, but 
the immediate cause of death appears to have 
been inflammation of the bowels. The latter is 
a rather common complaint with Canaries, and 
may arise from cold caused by sudden changes 
of temperature, or from a chill after bathing. 
You appear to have given the bird every care 
and attention, although placing it close to a 
window is not wise, at this season of the year 
especially, as such a position is bound to be cold 
and draughty. There is always a certain amount 
of risk in giving Canaries ‘‘ mixed bird seed,” as 
some of these mixtures contain other than whole- 
some seeds, such as Inga, the use of which 
quickly brings on disease of the liver and other 
complaints. The casting of feathers at other 
times than at the natural moulting period often 
proceeds from general debility, and was another 
proof that your bird had been in failing health 
for some time. Scaly legs in birds is often an 
indication of old age; dipping them in sweet 
oil would give relief, but if not done with the 
greatest care the bird becomes much _ incon- 
venienced by the oil getting on its feathersand 
sticking them together, as in this case. The 
poor bird had, however, been beyond recovery 
from its internal complaints for some time.— 
Sub. 

Love-birds (Bridget).—The proper food for 
Love-birds is boiled Maize, Canary-seed, and 
Millet. Hemp-seed is of a heating nature, and 
should not be supplied in quantity. If you have 
fed your birds largely on this seed it may have 
caused the loss of feathers ; the irritable condi- 
tion of the skin prompting the sufferer to scratch 
or bite out the young feathers as they appear on 
the bare parts. But there are various causes of 
this complaint, which is known to bird fanciers 
as *‘ French moult.” Sometimes it arises from 
general debility, or from the lack of elements 
needful for the elaboration of new plumage, such 
as lime and sulphur. Dr. Green, in his 
‘‘Diseases of Cage Birds,” says that if 
the loss of feathers be due to debility 
merely, a generous diet will often effect 
a cure, but should the complaint persist, while 
the health of the bird improves, sulphur, in 
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some form, must be supplied ; thus, sulphate of 
iron may be dissolved and mixed in the drinking 
water, in the proportion of 2 grains of the 
former to 1 oz. of the latter, increasing the dose 
in the case of the larger Parrots. Sulphate of 
quinine may be put into the water, one or two 
grains to the ounce, and in the case of birds 
that partake of soft food, flowers of sulphur 
may be mixed with the usual diet, and is most 
effectual in cases where the non-production of 
feathers is not due to the action of the bird 
itself, or to the want of a sufficiently nutritious 
diet. Some birds have the objectionable habit 
of Bee et out the feathers of their fellow 
captives. It isto be feared that your birds will 
not become less wild seeing that you have had 
them in your possession for four years.— 
S. 8. G. 


POULTRY, 


Sitting eggs for a sea voyage 
(H. F. T.).—Although it is the fact that eggs 
have turned out well after a sea voyage nearly, 
if not quite, as long as that which you contem- 
plate, I do not advise you to carry out your 
intention to carry sitting eggs to Tasmania if it 
can possibly be avoided. Good broods, strong 
chickens, and easy birds to rear are only ob- 
tained by using sitting eggs which are per- 
fectly fresh, and I would exhaust every other 
means of procuring stock before I would resort 
to the expedient of using eggs which are six 
weeks old. I do not, for the moment, re- 
member the particulars of the climate 
and seasons in your new country, and it has oc- 
curred to me that your eggs may possibly arrive 
at a time of year when sitting hens are not 
available, and when it may not be desirable to 
hatch chickens. My own plan, under the cir- 
cumstances, would be to take out three or four 
birds and breed from them after their arrival. It 
may cost you a little more, but I am sure you 
would get better results. If you do fall back 
upon the eggs, remember to get them as fresh 
as possible, and pack them earefully ; but do 
not forget that it is full early for fertile eggs to 
be the rule. Your query could not possibly be 
attended to for last week’s number.—DovuLtina. 

LAW, 

Covenant to leave fixtures on ex- 
piration of term (Constant Reader ).—I 
have taken on lease house and gardens for a 
term of twenty-one years for the purpose of 
market gardening. The lease implies that all 
fixtures and additions belonging be given up on 
expiration of the said term of twenty-one years. 
Supposing I erect greenhouses and other build- 
ings for trade purposes, should I be entitled to 
compensation? Would it not come under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act? Isa written con- 
sent from the landlord to erect such buildings 
necessary to claim compensation?—C. W. M. 

*.* The Market Gardeners’ Compensation Act 
of 1894 makes it clear that (even if it was pre- 
viously doubtful) where it is agreed in writing 
that a holding shall be let or treated a market 
garden, the provisions of section 34 of Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act (which give to the tenant of 
a holding to which the Act applies the right to 
remove fixtures and buildings erected by him 
during the tenancy and for which he may not be 
entitled to compensation) apply to the tenancy. 
But it is considered doubtful whether a land- 
lord and a tenant may not exclude the operation 
of section 34 by an express contract in that 
behalf. I think they may do so, and the ques- 
tion then arises, is the implication to which you 
refer so distinct and unmistakable as to amount 
to an agreement to exclude the section? AndI 
could give no opinion upon this point without 
reference to the exact terms of the lease. But 
the right to compensation cannot be excluded or 
averted. By the Act of 1895 ‘‘ Erection or en- 
largement of buildings for the purpose of the 
trade or business of a market gardener” is 
deemed to be an improvement comprised within 
the 3rd part of the First Schedule to the Act of 
1883, and compensation is declared to be payable 
in respect of any improvements comprised in 
that schedule on the requirements of the Act 
being complied with. (For the purposes of the 
3rd part of the schedule, these requirements are 
practically confined to the method of claiming 


and the date of giving notice of the claim.) By 
section 55, any contract or covenant made by a 
tenant which will deprive him of his right to 
claim compensation for such improvements is 
void, and go, although it is possible the lease 
may be so drawn as to prevent you from 
removing the greenhouse, etc., you may erect, 
you will be entitled on quitting to compensation 
for them,—K. C, T, 


_ A neighbour’s buildings.—My garden 
is bordered by some oak palings, and my neigh- 
bour is erecting a cottage within 6 feeb of the 
palings. Can I regulate the distance at which 
the cottage must be erected ? And can I demand 
protection from the injury which I fear will 
ensue both now and in future? Already bricks 
and tools are piled against the palings?—M. S. 

*,*“ Your neighbour may erect the cottage on 
any part of his land he may choose, and may 
build within a foot of your boundary if he 
thinks proper. You may, of course build a 
wall or put up some hoarding or some other 
erection to block the light to any windows in 
the cottage overlooking your garden. By so 
doing you will prevent him from gaining right 
to the unobstructed flow of light to those win- 
dows. If any actual damage is done to your 
property, or if any trespass is committed, you 
will have a remedy by action for damages, but 
you cannot prevent your neighbour from placing 
Layne other materials upon his own land.— 


Position of leaseholder.—I bought a 
leasehold house and garden, and on the edge of 
a partially filled up old pond in a corner of the 
garden there was laid an old forest tree. I had 
the tree dragged out, and I completed the filling 
up of the old pond. I asked the agent of the 
estate (of which this leasehold forms a part) to 
remove this tree, and he has promised to remove 
it at some future time ,but I learn from the 
seller of the lease that the agent had repeatedly 
promised during the last ten years to remove 
this tree, and had never fulfilled his undertaking. 
I have asked the agent to have the tree valued 
and I would pay his valuation and dispose of 
the tree, but he will not consent. I have asked 
his permission to erect a small detached orna- 
mental and respectable shed to assist me in 
obtaining a livelihood, but he refuses to allow 
this, and has distinctly forbidden me to put up 
such an erection. What can I do in these mat- 
ters? Can I erect a movable shed 9 feet long 
by 74 feet wide, which I should only require 
during six months of the year? Or should I 
render myself liable to prosecution ?—FAIRPLAY. 

*,” First as to the ‘‘ forest tree.” Ifthe tree 
has no value as timber, and there be no reserva- 
tion of trees, etc., in the lease, you may dispose 
of the tree as you choose, and you will be liable 
to no proceedings of any kind. If, however, the 
tree has value as timber, or if trees are excepted 
out of the lease, you will, in strict law, commit 
a wrongful act if you convert the tree to your 
own use. But considering that the tree has 
lain in its present position for at least ten years 
to the knowledge of the landlord, I do not think 
you need greatly fear the result of any criminal 
proceedings ; indeed, such would certainly fail ; 
and if you were sued for damages in a civil 
action, you might bring a cross action for 
breach of covenant for quiet enjoyment, and 
for the occupation of the land upon which the 
fallen tree has lain. Wait until a reasonable 
time has elapsed—say until six weeks have 
passed since the agent made his promise—and, 
if the tree remains at the expiration of that 
time, give the agent written notice that, if the 
tree remains unremoved at the expiration of a 
calendar month from the date of your notice, 
you shall yourself remove it and sell it, and 
render him its value after deducting all ex- 
penses. In due course remove the tree to the 
most convenient place for sale, and there sell it 
by public auction, if possible, after notice of the 
sale to the agent, and deduct from the proceeds 
of the sale the expenses of the sale and the 
expenses of removal from your premises, and 
tender the agent the balance (if any) that 
remains, together with a stamped receipt for 
his signature. If he refuses to give such receipt 
put the money back into your pocket, and keep 
it there until you are sued (if you ever are sued, 
which is more than doubtful), when you should 
pay the balance into court and defend the 
action. Second, as to the erection of the build- 
ing inquired about. If the lease contains no 
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restriction upon the erection of buildings on 
the leasehold, you may erect such a shed if you 
choose; but if the lease contains any such 
restriction the terms of the lease must be 
considered before it can be said whether such a 
shed can be erected or not.—K. C. T. 


Stones dug out of garden by tenant. 
—The yearly tenant of a house and garden has 
dug gravel out of the garden to repair the 
paths in it; he has only used the screenings, 
and he desires to sell the stones to the highway 
authority, as they are in his way. Can he do 
this without his landlord’s consent ?—YEARLY 
TENANT. 

*.* I think he may sell the stones to the 
highway authority as he has no use for them. 
But if he dug stones expressly for sale he would 
be liable in damages to his landlord. It would 
probably save any friction and possible disagree- 
ment if the tenant asked his landlord’s permis- 
sion, as it is unlikely that such permission 
would be refused.—K. C. T. 


Demand of tithe.—In July, 1897, I 
bought two freehold plots of rough Grass land, 
containing together a little less than two acres, 
which I intend for market-garden cultivation, 
but so far have neither cultivated nor built 
upon. I am now asked to pay tithe rent for two 
years on three acres—l0s. 6d. from July to 
October, 1897, and 10s. 8d. for the year from 
October, 1897, to October, 1898. Am I com- 
pelled to pay this? Or can I get the tithe 
reduced ?—X. Y. Z. 

* .* The reason why tithe upon three acres is 
demanded is probably this: When tithe is 
apportioned in one sum upon any land, and that 
land is subsequently divided and owned by 
different persons, as when a part or parts are 
sold, and the tithe is not formally re-appor- 
tioned, the tithe owner may recover the whole 
of the tithe from the owner of any part of the 
lands, and when suchowner has paid it, he may 
recover from the other owners, by proceedings 
before the justices, the proportion they ought 
to bear. Whether the land is occupied or 
not, the liability to tite remains, and, although 
there is no personal liability on your part, the 
tithe owner may in the last resort obtain a writ 
of possession and personally cultivate the land 
or let it toatenant. There is no way in which 
you can get the tithe actually due reduced, and 
your proper course is to apply to the Board of 
Agriculture for re-apportionment or for an order 
for redemption of the tithe. I have no means 
of knowing whether the amounts demanded are 
really payable in respect of the land, but I 
imagine there is some mistake. The tithe 
demand for the period from July, 1897, to 
October, 1897, will in reality be for the year end- 
ing October, 1897, but, as a rule, such tithes as 
are due on October Ist are half-yearly tithes. 
Tithe due in 1898 cannot be more than the tithe 
due in 1897, for the tithe is falling and not 
rising. I should strongly advise you to inspect 
the tithe apportionment award, which will be in 
the custody of the incumbent and the church- 
wardens of the parish where the land is situate, 
or in the custody of the parish council. You 
should also ask for an explanation from the 
tithe owner, and, if that explanation is not satis- 
factory, write again, but until a satisfactory 
explanation is forthcoming you should pay 
nothing.—K. C. T. 


Demand of account already paid 
(7. W. H.).—In the summer of 1897 you ordered 
some goods of a trader who advertised in these 
columns, which were duly supplied, and later 
he sent his account (7s.), and you remitted the 
money by postal order, in which you filled in 
the name of the payee and the post town. No 
receipt was sent, and you did not ask why such 
had not been sent, and later he again wrote for 
payment, when you replied stating the circum- 
stances under which a remittance had been pre- 
viously sent. This letter was never acknow- 
ledged, but further accounts and demands have 
been sent, the latest of which is marked ‘‘ The 
last application,” to which you have not yet 
replied. When no receipt was sent imme- 
diately after the remittance would be received, 
you should have written asking for an acknow- 
ledgment of the postal order, and if no reply 
was vouchsafed to that request you should then 
have sent a registered letter. It may be that 
the remittance was lost or stolen in the post, 
and if so you may be compelled to repay the 
amount, as the mere posting of a remittance is 
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not payment. It is the duty of a debtor to 
seek out his creditor and pay him, and unless 
requested by the creditor to send a postal 
order, such a remittance is not a valid payment 
if it does not reach the payee. It is, of course, 
possible that the remittance may have been 
stolen by some employé of the seller of the 
goods, and your letter may have been inter- 
cepted also, but if you had sent a registered 
letter, as already advised, the mere fact of the 
sending of the registered letter would have 
been some corroboration of your story, but as 
it is there is no evidence whatever to support 
you. Ifyou had copied the number and date 
of the postal order and the place where it was 
issued, and the manner in which it was filled 
up, the post-office authorities would have 
traced the order and might have assisted you 
materially. As it is, I think you will have to 
pay the account again if you are sued. You 
have no legal defence to the action. Persons 
sending postal orders should always preserve 
the particulars referred to, and if the order is 
crossed ‘‘and Co.” it may be made fully 
secure.—K. C. T. 


Removing furniture on hire system 
J, X. P.).—We only answer questions referring to the 
garden or closely allied subjects. 





GARDEN PHSTS AND FRIHNDS. 


Superphosphate of lime for slugs 
( Vincent).—I do not know how those who ad- 
vised you to try superphosphate of lime asa 
remedy for slugs proposed that you should 
apply it ; and | have not heard of it being used 
for that purpose before ; but I suppose it should 
be sprinkled about when the slugs are feeding, 
so that it may fall on them, in the same way 
that ordinary lime is employed, or it might be 
laid in a circle round a plant to prevent the slugs 
from crawling on to it. When you ask, is it 
very poisonous, I presume you mean to handle? 
It is of a caustic nature, and [I should not handle 
it too constantly. As regards its action on the 
leaves of plants, if much were deposited on them 
they would, no doubt, be injured.—G. §. 8. 

Cineraria leaf (Hast Anglia).—From what I can 
see of the Cineraria leaf, which was considerably dried up 
when it reached me, it has not been attacked by any in- 
sect, but by a fungus, probably belonging to the genus 
Polysticta or Cercospora. I should recommend washing 
with ‘‘ Bordeaux-mixture” two or three times with an in- 
terval of four or five days between each operation.— 
G. 8. 8. 

Tortoise eggs (J. 0. O, Ove).—These lay hard-shelled 
eggs such as you describe. Had your specimen lived, it 
would have, no doubt, laid the eggs. Of course, whether 
they were fertile or not, is another question,—G. §. S. 





FERNS. 

Repotting Ferns (4. 7. Archer).—In 
repotting Ferns see that the pots are clean, and 
provide good drainage, placing one large crock 
over the hole, and adding about another inch of 
smaller pieces. On the top of this should be 
spread a layer of coarse Moss, which will pre- 
vent the drainage from becoming choked. 
Fibrous loam and peat in equal quantities, with 
which a fair allowance of silver-sand has been 
mixed, make an excellent compost. This 
should be just moist, neither wet nordry. The 
old balls of soil may be reduced a little with a 
pointed stick before repotting. Overpotting is 
a fatal mistake, as the great mass of soil becomes 
sour before utilised by theroots, and the health of 
the plant suffers in consequence. It is far better 
to underpot than to overpot, for in the latter case 
it is easy to keep the plants in health by fre- 
quent copious waterings and applications of 
liquid fertilisers: The end of March or com- 
mencement of April is a good time to repot 
Ferns from a cold-house, but if they are grown 
in heat a month earlier is better. After you 
have concluded the repotting you will only have 
to take care that the soil is kept in a fairly 
moist condition, and ig neither allowed to be- 
come sodden nor dry. A fibrous loam suits 
Fuchsias well, Your winter treatment is quite 
correct for a cold greeuhouse. When they 
commence to grow in the spring cut them back 
moderately, and give more water before plant- 
ing out. 


Funkia Sieboldi. — This plant is perfectly 
hardy, even in exposed places near London, if planted 
in a position where the water drains away freely in winter 
and where they do not suffer for lack of itin summer, It 
does admirably in a sunny position in the rock garden, 


RULHS FOR OORRHSPONDENTS. 


uestions.—Queries and answers are inserted in 
ieee Sree of charge if correspondents follow the rules 
here laid down for their guidance. communications 
for insertion should be clearly and soneierly written on 
one side of the paper only, and addressed to the Epiror of 
GARDENING, 87, Southampton- street, Covent-garden, 
London. Letters on business should be sent to the 
Pusuisoan. The name and address of the sender are 
required in addition to any designation he may desire to 
be used in the paper. When more than one query 73 sent, 
each should be on a separate piece of paper. Unanswered 
weries should be repeated. Correspondents should bear 
in mind that, ag GARDENING has to be sent to press some 
time in advance of date, they cannot always be replied to 
in the issue immediately following the receipt of thetr 
communication. 

Answers (which, with the exception oy such as camnot 
well be classified, will be found in their different depart. 
ments) should always bear the number and title placed 

ainst the query replied to, and our readers will greatly 
oblige us by advising, as far as their knowledge and 
observations permit, the correspondents who seek assistance. 
Conditions, soils, and means vary 8o infinitely that several 
answers to the same question may oftenbe very useful, and 
those who reply seh do well to mention the localitres in 
which their experience is gained. Correspondents who 
refer to articles inserted in GARDENING should mention the 
number in which they appeared. 

Important to Querists.—Correspondents must 
look through the whole of the paper to see replies to their 
queries, as some require longer answers than others and 
are put into thew respective departments. Answers 
cannot always be given the week after the queries are 
received, but there t3 as little delay as possible in dealing 
with them, 


To the following queries bries replies are given, 
but readers are mvited to give further answers 
should they be able to offer additional advice on 
the various subjects. 

2377—Planting out Carnation cuttings 
(S. Rosa).—Plant these out at once. 

23783—Postal flower-boxes (I. H. N.) —You had 
better apply for these to Osman and Co., 132, Commercial- 
street, London, E. 

2379—Propagating Dahlias (W. J. Pope).—We 
know of no book upon this subject alone. This question 
has been recently answered in GARDENING. Look through 
back numbers. 

2380—T win-flower (Linnea borealis) (R ).— 
This little plant spreads and forms a dense cushion-like 
tuft which becomes thickly studded with tiny pink bells. 
It is a rare native, and not at all a common plant in 





Linnea borealis. 


gardens. All that is needed is to plant healthy young 
plants in a moist sandy border, rock garden, or raised 
bank. Placed in such a position and in partial shade it 
usually succeeds well. The best season for transplanting 
it is the autumn. 

2381—Repotting Aspidistras (Norman).—Yes, 
you may repot now, but do not split up the crowns too 
small, Use loam and leaf-mould and silver-sand. Pot 
firmly and place in gentle warmth for a time until estab- 
lished. Aspidistras are excellent room plants. 


2382—Box-edging (W. EF. H ).—Thepresent isa good 
time for renewing the Box-edging. Take the plants up, 
shorten the long, bare stems, and plant closely together, 
with the lower leaves touching the soil. Plant very firmly. 
Old Box-edging may also be pruned hard back in May, 
when they usually break freely. 


2383—Climbing annuals (Ff. 7.) — Planting 
annual climbers to ascend the stakes surrounding your 
young Poplars would not injure them in the slightest 
degree. Besides Canary Oreeper (Tropwolum canariense), 
you might use the climbing forms of T. Lobbianum and 
T. tuberosum as well as Cobiea scandens, Mina lobata, 
Lophospermum scandens and Maurandya. 

2384—Replanting Montbretias (McB, H.).—It 
is not necessary to replant Montbretias every year. Ifthey 
flourish, however, they increase so rapidly that the clumps 
become solid masses of bulbs, sometimes several inches in 
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thickness. They should not be allowed to get into this 
condition, but should be divided before they become 
unduly crowded, lifting the corms carefully, separating 
them, and replanting at some 2 inches or 3 inches distance 
from each other. The best time to effect this division and 
replanting is when the foliage begins to turn yellow in the 
autumn. 


2385—Mushrooms (fungi).—Because of the diverse 
yield of a Mushroom-bed, consequent on the material 
of which it is composed, the making-up, quality of the 
spawn, and how spawned, it is not at all easy to give any 
average quantity of produce per square yard. Home-made 
spawn, as fresh as it can be obtained, is much the best. 
You can get it from any good seedsman. 


2386—Lavender-bushes (Fox ).—You can cut your 
Lavender-bushes back in the spring just as they break 
into growth. This may produce renewed vigour in the 
plants. You give no cultural details, so that it is impos- 
sible to judge of the reason the bushes are in bad health. 
They may be in too poor a soil, or they may be growing 
in a shady position or a too bleak site. 

2387—Planting Gladioli (R. Kidney).—You can 
plant the corms of Gladiolus Colvillei The Bride, as well 
as Lemoine’s and Gandavensis hybrids, in March. If you 
carefully scrape away the centre of the concave side of the 
corms with your finger-nail you will see a white, trian- 
gular excrescence, which is the tip of the undeveloped 
foliage-spike. This side should be placed uppermost when 
planting. 


2388—Flowering creeper for wire arch 
(Alfred).—The blue Passion-flower (Passiflora c@rulea), or 
its white variety Constance Elliot, would be very suitable 
for covering your wire arch, or you might utilise some of 
the Clematis family, such as O. montana. C. Flammula, or 
some of the large flowered varieties of the Jackmani, 
lanuginosa, patens, and florida sections. A climbing Rose 
or Jasmine would also doubtless succeed. 


2389—Potting Liliums (4. B. C.).—You had better 
get your bulbs of Lilium Harrisi potted at once, and then 
stand them on some slates or boards or hard floor, and 
cover up, 3 inches over the crowns, with Cocoa-nut-fibre or 
ashes. Leave them there until the shoots show through 
the surface. Then get them out and stand under a cool 
or north wall, where they will grow slowly. About mid- 
summer they can be put into a warmer position to push 
flowers. 


2390—Leaves turning rusty (A Constant 
Reader) —The leaves you sent arrived in such a dried-up 
and shrivelled condition that it was impossible to tell 
what was the matter with them. Overdryness wil] cause 
Fern fronds to become brown, and excess of mo’s‘ure will 
clog the leaf-tissues and also lead to discolouration of the 
fronds. Some Ferns naturally assume a brownish hue in 
their fronds at this period of the year prior tothe start- 
ing of new growths. 


2391—Broccoli seed (Anzious) —You need have no 
fear that your Broccoli flowers were crossed with pollen 
from Charlock. The Broccoli belongs to the Brassica 
family, and Charlock to the Oress family. If you sow seed 
you will soon see when enough leaves are put forth whether 
your stock is true. If it be not then it will be because some 
other member of the Brassica family was allowed to flower 
not far off. Kales, Brussels Sprouts, or Cabbage soon 
cross. 


2392—Peat-Moss-litter (H. D. P.) —Certainly use 
this material to mix with your soil; for Kalmias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, etc., where no peat-soil is obtainable, 
use a proportion of about one-sixth, as ample. If, with it, 
you can add some leaf-soil, well decayed, so much the 
better. It is well to expose the peat-Moss to moisten, also 
to cast over it some animal-liquid, to help it to partially 
decay, before mixing it with the soil. Excavate the gravel 
first, if you can, before planting, 


2393—Removing Yucca (Yucca).—The present is 
not a particularly good time to remove an eight-year-old 
Yucca, but if the weather remains open and you prepare 
the place for it in your new garden so that it may be trans- 
ferred there immediately it is lifted, and at once carefully 
planted, placing a mulching of litter around its roots in 
case severe frosts should supervene, it should come to no 
harm, provided you are careful not to injure the roots 
during the process of lifting. 


2394—Treatment of Acalypha Sanderiana 
(L. S.).—This beautiful novelty is of very easy culture, It 
should be treated somewhat in the same manner as 
Crotons—that is to say, expose the plants to a fair amount 
of sunshine. It is very much addicted to red-spider, con- 
sequently frequent syringings are needed. We suspect 
your plants have suffered from this pest, as you say they 
have lost their leaves. Loam alone is not good for them. 
You should give a mixture of peat and loam in equal parts, 
adding a little sand to keep the soil open. 


2395—Zonal Pelargoniums dying (C. V.).—It 
has been very wrong to give your Zonal Pelargoniums 
any guano water during the midwinter season. It is not 
atime to stimulate growth, and the roots not being cap- 
able of utilising the manure, have, because of its excess, 
perished. Pinch out all the decaying points and spotted 
leaves, and rather keep the plants dry for a time. N: x‘ 
month you had better turn them out of the pots, rub 
down the balls of soil and repot, using clean pots and fresh 
soil in which some sand is infused. New roots and growth 
will then soon follow. 


2396-Carnations and cats (4. F’. 7.).—Are you 
sure that cats are the delinquents that eat off the tops of 
your Carnations? Carnations are an unusual dietary for 
the feline race. Mice, rats, and rabbits, however, are 
well-known for their partiality for the winter leafage of 
the Dianthus family. You might syringe the plants with 
a solution of Quassia-chips, which would make the foliage 
bitter to the taste, but heavy rains would soon wash this 
off. If you are correct in your surmises as to the identity 
of the culprits, we should suggest that trapping or a 
terrier would prove the best preventives, unless you could 
wire the plants over with galvanised netting. 


2397—Begonia tubers (Deepden?).—Whilst it is 
right to pot the Begonia tubers or corms, for that is what 
they are, they should not be buried in Cocoa-nut-fibre, as no 
sooner are growths made than leaves form at once, and 
these should be exposed to the light, or they are weak. 
The pots may be kept low down until growth is seen to be 
pushing, then get them gradually into the fullest light 
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of the greenhouse. Road-grit, leaf-soil, wood-ashes, lime 
refuse, old pot soil, all these things will help to make your 
stiff soil lighter. Strew it over the bed after lifting the 
Tulips, and lightly fork it in before planting the Bego- 
nias. That planting, however, should not be done till the 
1st of June, or thereabouts. 


2398—Manure and soil (D. J ).—A small quantity 
of stable-manure well-decayed, will do to mix with turfy 
loam for Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and plants generally ; 
but when it has been trodden by pigs in a stye, we 
should not advise its use, especially as it would pro- 
bably breed eel-worm, or other insect pests, and be 
productive of coarseness, Cucumbers like a compost of 
four parts turfy loam and one part of well-decayed 
manure. Tomatoes the same. <A good compost for 
Asparagus plumosus, Ferns, and Palms comprises 
turfy loam, one half, well-rotted leaf-soil, and peat, with 
some sharp sand for the other half, potted firm. 

2399—Bignonia radicans or the Trumpet 
Vine (7. W.).—Thisis scarcely hardy enough for an east 
position. Plant it upon the sunny side of the wall, and if 





Bignonia (Tecoma) radicans., 


the soil is fairly good you should be rewarded in due 
course with the reddish trumpet-shaped flowers. It is one 
of the most interesting of the rather tender wall plants. 


2400—Dog-tooth Violets a failure (Crassinode). 
—Merely the husks of all the roots but one that you 
forwarded were left, and it was therefore impossible to 
determine the cause of failure in the absence of the roots 
themselves. They may have been destroyed bv insects in 
the soil. The remaining root was badly mi’¢awed, and 
was doubtless in an unhealthy condition when »ianted, as 
it had never started into growth. If you procure sound, 
well-ripened bulbs, and plant early in the autumn in 
pens soil, you should experience no difficulty with 
them. 


2401—-Caleceolaria cuttings turning yellow 
(Lavender).—We think itis very probable that your Calceo- 
laria cuttings have been too much exposed to the rain— 
hence their becoming disrooted and their leaves yellow. 
What you found in the soil we do not know, as no sample 
came to hand. You will do well to lift them all carefully, 
wash the roots, clean them, mix some soot and clay in 
soapy-water, and dip the roots into it, replanting the 
cuttings in totally fresh soil, in which is mixed some sand. 
If the leaves are infested with aphisorgreen-fly, wash those 
also in soapy-water before you replant. They like plenty 
of sharp sand in the soil. 


2402—Chrysanthemum stock (Ff. 0.).—If you 
want to get a good collection of Chrysanthemums, some 
for early-flowering outdoors, and some for flowering in 
pots, not necessarily new but good old sorts, you should be 
prepared to invest, at least, twenty shillings in cuttings. 
These will cost you from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per dozen, and if you 
had one half autumr bloomers for planting, when well- 
rooted, outdoors, and the rest to grow on in pots for your 
conservatory you should, next autumn and winter, find 
you have madea capitalinvestment. You could, of course, 
purchase plants, but these would be more expensive, 
though safer, as all would be rooted. 


2403—A carpeting of Tufted Pansies (J. P.).— 
The same plants of Tufted Pansies should not be allowed 
to remain in the bed for more than one season. Cuttings 
should be taken from them early in the autumn and grown 
on in a prepared bed until towards the close of the follow- 
ing March, when they may be transferred to the Rose-bed, 
the surface soil of which should be renewed for their 
reception. The plants, if placed 1 foot apart, will form a 
mass of flower and foliage during the summer months, and 
are admirably suited by the protection afforded them hy 
the overarching growth of the Tea Roses, through which 
the sunlight filters with subdued intensity. 


2404—Aspidistra leaves splitting (Erin) —We 
infer from your later remarks that it is the points of the 
leaves of the variegated Aspidistra which split with you. 
It is a commondefect with plants kept in rooms, doubt- 
less because the air is dry and less pure than itis in a 
greenhouse. The best corrective is found in standing the 
plants outdoors in a shower occasionally, or failing a 
shower, then watering them overhead, and also sponging 
the leaves very frequently to keep the surfaces and points 
clean and moist. The defect is very common with Palms 
kept in rooms. In these cases, some temporary check is 
given by clipping off the split points with scissors. 


2405—Potato Up-to-Date (Spud).—This somewhat 
new Potato is one of the finest croppers in commerce. It 
is of Scotch production. Tubers are flattish or oval round, 
white of skin and flesh, and in cooking need watching as 
they soon break if not dried off ere quite dont, then 
finished in the dry saucepan. It is asa producer rather 
ahead of any other variety, and needs ample room. If 
you have deep soil, fairly good and fresh, manure should be 
avoided, plant your sets in rows from 30 inches to 
36 inches apart, and fully 16 inches apart in the rows. If 
you have to cut some of your tubers do so a week before 
planting and the day after dust them with fresh lime. 
























































2406—Cutting down Tomato plants (Tomato). 
>Thanks for your information as to the source of the 
instruction to cut down Tomato plants to render them 
more fruitful. The advice shows what nonsense is some- 
times published in books and pamphlets written by persons 
who know nothing of the subjects they write about, and 
whose writings are meant to sell and not to instruct. 


2407—Cyclamens (Albert).—These cannot be raised 
from seed and bloomed the same year, as you seem to think 
they can. The market growers, who are the very best 
growers invariably, sow seed about the end of August or 
early in September. Get the seedlings into small pots 
singly during the winter, grow them on in cool-frames or 
houses during the summer, having them generally shifted 
into 5-inch pots, the soil being chiefly turfy loam and old 
hot-bed manure, with some sand added, then got into the 
flowering houses in September, and they will begin to 
flower and keep on doing so all the winter. Cyclamens 
soon pick up aphis, and an occasional fumigation is needful 
to cleanse them. 


2408—Rhubarbs (EH. D. D.).—We advise you to 
obtain roots of both Hawkes’ Champagne and Victoria 
Rhubarbs. The former is the earliest and has stems of rich 
deep red colour, and is practically the best early Rhubarb 
in cultivation, and Victoria is the best main crop variety. 
If rather later than the other it is stronger, and produces 
stems in great abundance throughout a long season when 
the roots are strong. You should plant roots at once in 
deeply trenched and well manured ground—that is, 
assuming that the recent heavy rains have not too much 
saturated your soil. If very wet, then wait a little time 
until it gets drier. Put out in rows fully 4 feet apart, and 
the plants 3 feet apart in the rows. Do not pull stems 
from the roots the first year, but next year they should 
furnish plenty. 


2409—Planting White Passion-flower (Paddy). 
—You can plant out the young Constance Elliot Passion- 
flowers in the spring. If you place them in tubs you 
should make the drainage of these good, and plant in a 
soil of well-manured, fibrous loam. Two or three plants 
would be sufficient for one tub. If the soil is kept fairly 
moist in dry weather these climbers should grow well and 
soon Clothe the trellis of your house. When the tubs get 
full of roots the vigour of the plants must be sustained 
with waterings of liquid fertilisers. We much regret your 
inability to discover answers to your former inquiries in 
our columns, but imagine you may have overlooked them. 
We are unable, at all times, to insert answers immediately, 
and, when inserted, they do not invariably appear in the 
query columns. 


2410—Rhubarb (4. M. F.).—There is no better first 
early market Rhubarb than is Hawkes’ Champagne, and 
the best later or main crop variety is Victoria. If you 
could obtain small crowns cheap and plant them at once, 
you would have strong crowns to pullfrom next year, and 
true. If you raise from seed, even if you can get seed of 
these varieties, you may find you have all sorts, and 
nothing very good, and you could not pull from them next 
year. You would have to sow seeds in shallow drills 2 feet 
apart, or even wider, and very thinly. Do that in April, 
when the seedlings are well up, thin them out to 12 inches 
to 15 inches apart, and watch them carefully, so as to chop 
out any that seemed worthless. Then, early in the 
winter, lift the roots and replant inside separately. 


2411—Various (Landavia).—Your Oleander should 
produce bloom in a year or two. Habitually they like to 
become fairly strong, and rather pot-bound, to become 
flowering plants. If its pot seems small shift it into one 
a size larger, using for compost two-thirds turfy-loam, the 
rest old hotbed manure and sand. Generally the 
plants like plenty of water. You may shift your 
Marguerite plants singly into small or 4-inch pots at once, 
using a compost of loam, leaf-soil, and sand, made pretty 
firm. As the plants grow they will need frequent water- 
ings, plenty of light and air, and in a month or soa shift 
into larger pots. One or two pinchings, to make them 
bushy, is good for them. Bulbs in pots, so soon as they 
have done blooming, should be put into a frame and kept 
watered until the leaves die down. Were they planted 
ss aac too early a sharp frost or two would kill the 
eaves, 


_ 2412—Hardy Cactus (J.)..—The best place for Cacti 
18, a8 & rule, on well-drained ledges in the rock garden. 
The Chilian species have, so far as we know, not been 
tried, consequently at present we have only a few of the 
northern species which may be termed hardy representa- 
tives of the family, and these should be planted on rock- 





Cactus Rafinesquiana. 


work in open, airy situations, where they are free from 
dripping water, and where the drainage is perfect. It is 
probable alpine species will be found further south per- 
fectly hardy, and that we may yetsee a good collection of 
bright flowered Cactaceous plants on warm rocky borders 
or banks in our warmer counties. Opuntia Rafinesquiana 
is the most hardy. 

2413—Flowering shrubs for garden (Alfred). 
—A piece of waste ground, facing north-east, at the 
side of your house, is not the best aspect for flowering 
shrubs. It would certainly be unwise to plant 
valuable shrubs in the position you indicate. Laurus- 
tinus, Berberis Darwini, B. (Mahonia) Aquifoilum, 
Veronica Traversi, Olearia Haasti, the Flowering Ourrants 


(Ribes sanguineum, R. album, and R. hybridum), Weigela 
rosea, Syringas (Philadelphus), Leycesteria formosa, 
Skimmiafragrans, Escalloniamacrantha,and EF. philippiana. 
The Brooms and shrubby Spirweas might suit your purpose. 
Most of these would, however, if allowed to assume their 
rightful proportions, eventually exceed the limit of 
height you require, and would therefore require judicious 
pruning immediately subsequent to their ftlowering 
periods. 


2414—Pistachio Nut (Pistacia vera) (7.).—This is 
said to have been originally a native of Western Asia, 
whence it was introduced to Italy at an early period, and 
is now cultivated there as well as in Sicily, South of France, 
Spain, etc. The tree grows toa height of from 15 feet to 
20 feet, and the fruit is about the size of an Olive, and 
somewhat like it in appearance, mostly about 1 inch long, 
and of a reddish or crimson colour. The outside pulp is 
very thin, and within it isa Nut which encloses a greenish- 
blue kernel, which, when fresh, has a sweet flavour. The 
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Pistachio Nut. 


seeds are eagerly consumed in Greece, Turkey, as well as 
in the South of Europe, either in the raw or dried state, or 
for use in comfits, conserves, etc. 

2415—Vine border (Ripon).—Although much de- 
pends upon the variety of Vine you plant, yet, on the 
whole, we should advise that you should have your border 
inside of the house so far north, as you have it so much 
more under control. It is a mistake to assume that Vines 
need great borders. The finest of Grapes, and the heaviest 
of crops, are grown where the run of roots is restricted, the 
feeding taking place in the form of liberal animal and 
patent manure dressings from the top. Even in the south 
more borders are inside than outside, as roots are more 
under control. Outside borders in the winter have to be 
covered up to throw off too heavy rains and snowfalls, 
also to ward off severe frosts. For newly planted Vines a 
border 4 feet wide is ample for two years, widening by 
2 feet each couple of years. 

2416—Hgg-plants as food producers (F. G.).— 
The fruits or eggs, so called, of these plants are undoub- 
tedly edible, and, properly cooked, arevery nice. Egg-plants 
are members of the Solanum family (S. melongenum) in 
variety, according to the formand colour of the fruits. Those 
long and purple in colour are esteemed the best. Plants are 
easily raised from seed sown in warmth in March and 
grown on singly into 6-inch pots, or they may be early in 
June planted outdoors on a warm border to produce fruit. 
The cooking of the fruits properly to render them palatable 
is of the first importance. They may be sliced, fried in 
butter, then served up hot with a sliced lemon; or the 
fruits may be cut into halves, the seeds removed, stuffed 
with forcemeat, fine herbs, and bread-crumbs, moistened 
with egg, then be tied together and so baked or fried. 


2417—Protecting Peas and seeds from birds 
(J. E.).—Certainly there is no form of protection for 
young Pea plants against birds like that furnished by 
proper wire guards, but these are expensive. The next 
best thing is, just before Peas are coming through, to force 
into the ground at either end of short rows three small 
sticks 9 inches long, and projecting out of the ground 
3 inches. If the rows of Peas be long put in similar sticks 
10 feet apart in the rows, then strain from stick to stick, 
tightly, some straight, some intercrossing, lines of black or 
brown thread or cotton, which is, so near the ground, 
hardly visible. Ifthese be about 2 inches from the soilthe 
birds touch it ere they see it, and are much alarmed, 
keeping away. The costis a trifle, the labour a trifle, but 
the benefit is very great indeed. Any trouble is worth 
taking to preserve seeds from injury by birés. 


2418—Raising seeds (Ashcombe).—Of the long list 
of seeds sent there are not many that you cannot raise in 
a conservatory, but not sowing any of them until March, 
when there will be greater sun warmth to assist germina- 
tion. Your chief difficulty would be with Musa, or Banana, 
as that is a strong heat-loving plant, and if you raised 
plants from seed you could not grow them. You would 
find some difficulty with Begonia, Cactus, Canna, and 
Asparagus plumosus without some warmth. Seed of 
Cyclamen should not be sown until end of August, and of 
Cineraria middle of June. Primrose may be sown out- 
doors in April, so also may be Auricula of the ordinary 
border kind if kept watered and shaded in hot sunshine. 
Most of the things named, however, may be sown next 
month. 

2419—Gas-lime dressing (Grove).—There can be no 
doubt but that exposure of your gas-lime in a heap all the 
winter has greatly affected its caustic properties, which 
will not be so strong as if it were fresh from the manufac- 
ture. You cannot do harm if in such case you apply it at 
the rate of 2 bushels to 3 rods of ground, breaking it up 
fine and spreading it over the ground very evenly. If it 
be well dug in and you sow seeds of crops a week or two 
later, no doubt before the roots come intocontact with the 
lime it will have parted with its deleterious properties and 
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will, whilst destroying wireworm, at the same time | needed to fill up the lower end to the proper level. Of 


help to keep the soil sweet, and in a short time prove 
helpful to the crops. Under ordinary conditions gas-lime 
is applied at the rate of 1 bushel per rod in November, 
well spread about, and allowed to remain for six weeks 
before it is dug in, but that rule applies to gas-lime fresh 
from the works. 

2420—Grass lawn (D. P.).—You will find some 
instructions in the answer to ‘G. 8. W.” that may be useful 
to you, but the making of a lawn successfully depends so 
much on the nature of the soil, its position, and general 
suitability for the purpose. Certainly, when it can be 
afforded, if the soil has been well forked over and cleaned, 
then well trodden and levelled, and finally covered with 
turves, that is much the best way. Failing turves, then seed 
should be sown about the middle of April. We know of 
no book specially devoted to lawn making, but if you 


purchase Grass seeds from a seedsman, he will tell you | 


the exact quantity you need if you tell the area of your 


ground, and also send you full instructions how to proceed. | 


2421—Night soil (J. H. H.).—This, properly treated, 
is very fair manure, but it should be placed in a soot-bag 
and be at once covered with soil, and allowed to lie some 


time to harden; then have all the soil used in the bag | 


mixed with the manure, and a liberal dressing of soot may 
be given toit. The turning should be repeated, and then 
after lying a few weeks, the matter may be spread on the 
ground and be dugin. Itis not the material we should 
apply to fruit, but, no doubt, if mixed with it were soot, 
bone-dust, and Kainit, in moderate quantity, then the 
whole spread about over the roots of fruit-trees to dry, 
then be forked in, that much good would result. So 
treated night soil is helpful to any garden crop, but should 
not be applied to the same ground often. 
2422—Succession of Cauliflowers (Fox).—We 
presume that your Cauliflowers have turned in all at once 
because you have made but one sowing, whereas, to have 
succession you should make three or four sowings. The 
earliest, Snowball, should be made at once, quite thinly, in 
a shallow pan, and stored in warmth. 


| cut off to induce them to break freely. 


| course to do this properly you need the aid of a gardener 

| orsome intelligent man. After doing this just loosen the 

| surface of the hard soil, and neatly level that of the new 
soil ; then relay the turf, roll it well, and dress it with soil, 
and sow Grass seed as suggested. 

2426 —Greenhouse treatment (Subscriber). — 
Whether you can grow Tomato-plants in the same house 
depends on what room you can spare them, but you can 
raise some from seed—of course, keeping the seedling 


plants near the light to prevent them from getting | 


drawn. Sow seed in pots thinly. Sow Onion seed in a 
pan, also very thinly, and keep the plants near the glass 
until strong enough to plant out-of-doors in April. Treat 
any flower seeds the same way. The common fault with 
amateurs issowing seed far too thickly and allowing the 
plants to become weak and drawn. Trim off the browned 
parts of your Arums with scissors. Later the injured 
| leaves may come right away. 


2427—Palms, Ferns, etc., from seed (HF. G. P.). 
—Market growers who raise Palms, Dracenas, Ferns, etc. 
from seed or spores always do so in strong warmth, say 
from 70 degs. to 75 degs. of heat, and in such case growth 
is fairly rapid. Any ordinary Palms, and there are many 
kinds, would attain a height with them of 2 feet in about 
two and a half to three years. Ferns are easily raised 
from spores, sown on fine sandy soil in pots or pans, and 
in gentle warmth now or a little later. Eucalyptus seed- 
lings are easily raised, and in warmth grow rapidly, 
reaching to 3 feet in height in as many months. Dracznas 
also come from seed, but are largely propagated by 
cuttings taken from old stems, the tops of which have been 
In a cold-houseor 


| even an ordinary greenhouse or frame the culture of there 


The next, Early | 


London, about the middle of March, under glass, without | 


heat. Then a similar sowing of Magnum Bonum about the 


middle of April, and one of Autumn Giant, outdoors, at the | 


sume time for the late autumn cropping. Seedling plants, 
when large enough to handle, should be dibbied in thinly 
into other shallow pans, or else into boxes filled with fine 
rood soil, and from these, when strong, be planted with 
balls of soil out into the open garden, where, watered and 
cvred for, they should produce fine heads 


2423—Weedy lawns (G. H. D.).—We do not answer | 


questions by post ; what is interesting to one may be so to 
many. As your lawn is infested with coarse weeds you 
should have them extracted first, then have a chain bar- 
row run over the lawn to help destroy Moss. Also scrape 
off much of it with an iron rake. Next you should get 
plenty of gritty soil, spread it over the Grass well, and add 
Rasic-slag, 2lb. per rod, and twice the quantity of soot. 
Well work this in with the soil dressing. Get from a 
seedsman enough of fine Grass seed to sow over at the rate 
of 2 ounces per rod. Do this early in April, well rake it, 
then roll it and keep the birds away. After the Grass has 
made good growth, give a dressing of sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 2lb. per rod. Keep well rolled. Mow first 
with a scythe, then with machine weekly. 


2424—Storing Dahlia-roots (S. B H.)—Where 
anyone is dependent entirely for their ensuing season’s 
stock of plants on the dry roots saved from the previous 
year, they must store those roots properly. But being 
large, they, of course, occupy room. We like to place 


them as close together as they well can be in shallow | 


boxes, putting fine soil about them, and standing in a cool 
dry place all the winter. Any outhouse or shed will do 
where it is not damp and frost is excluded. Then early 
in March the boxes should be got into the greenhouse or 
frame to help start growth, some water being given. 
S1oots can be rooted as cuttings, or later the roots may 
he divided with a knife and be replanted. 
g wed some in that way, and left them in 5-inch pots all 
the summer, they would form what are called pot-roots, 
aud those saved during the winter would occupy very 
little space. To cut off the fleshy tubers from the stems 
would be ruin. 


2425—Making tennis-lawn (4G. S. 
should at once grub out your two Apple-trees and return 
the soil, filling the holes and hardening it nearly to the 
surface to prevent it from sinking later. Use a large 
wooden rammer, then have the Grass well swept and 
mown, and rolled, then have it lifted and rolled up as 
ordinary turves are ; then you should obtain a bricklayer’s 
level, and with its aid, working from the centre to the 
lowest end, mark by the aid of bricks the exact depth of 
soil needed to bring that end up to the centre level, and 


If you propa- | 


things is slow work indeed. 


2428—Heating vinery (W. G. H.).—The quantity of 
4-inchiron piping needed in a vinery 12 feet wide and a span- 
roof depends very much upon whether you wish to start 
your Vines early, as it is in the early spring months that 
the extra warmth is most needed. But if your house isto 
be allowed to start naturally, say in April, and the Vines to 
be assisted later with just a little warmth, then one pipe 
running along each side and one end of the house will do. 
If to be forced early, then you need a double row, practic- 
ally flow and return, on either side, as well as round one 
end if you have but one door, as we assume you have. You 
are wise to remove earthenware pipes, as they may crack 
|atany moment. As tosetting a saddle boiler, that is work 
| for a bricklayer to perform and advise on the spot, but it 
must be at a somewhat lower level than the pipes, which 
json have a rise of a few inches in the length of the 
ouse. 


2429—Planting Asparagus (Ivyman).—About the 
second week in April isa good time to plant Asparagus. 
You should be content to plant in a strip of ground, 6 feet 
wide, and well trenched and manured, three rows of plants. 
The rows should be 2 feet apart. When you have the 
plants mark out the rows with a line, and by the side of 
the line throw out a broad furrow 4 inches deep with a 
spade. Let the bottom be level, and the full width; then 
plant the roots 2 feet apart down the rows and cover them 
up with soil. About sixty good roots will suffice. If you 
do not crowd, stronger growths come later. Do not cut 
stems the next year, as the plants will not have become 
sufficiently strong, but the second year after planting you 
may do so. Give the bed a thin dressing of salt or nitrate 
of soda each summer and hoeit in; also give in the winter, 
and lightly point it in, a good dressing of half-decayed 
| manure, but keep the fork from the crowns. An occa- 
sional soaking of sewage matter or liquid-manure in the 
summer will also do good to the plants. 


2430—Passion-flower for the open (Anaious).— 


cerulea, and there is a white variety named Constance 
Elliot, but there is no red Passiflora that will succeed in 
| the open air in this country. We presume that when you 
ask for the two best Clematis, you mean the large-flowered 
varieties. Of the whites Anderson Henryi of the lanu- 
ginoga section is one of the best, while Gem, of the same 
section, is of a rich lavender-blue. If you want a deeper 





W.).—You | 


blue or purple, Jackmani superba is a fine variety. The 
| latter should be cut down to within 2 feet of the ground 
in the winter, but the two former should be pruned very 
| sparingly. Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, and French Marigolds 

had best be sown one-sixteenth of an inch deep in light 
| soil, in a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 degs., during 
| the month of March, transplanting the seedlings into 
boxes as soon as they can be easily handled, and eventu- 
ally planting in the open border early in June. You must 
| root out the rough Grass from your rockery. It would 
| never do to endeavour to kill it with some poisonous mix- 
| ture which might affect the other occupants of the 


remove from the highest end such depth of soil as is | rockery. 
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The best blue Passion-flower for the outside is Passiflora | 
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2431—Pruning Clematis Flammula(M.C. Wood- 
ward).—The best time to prune Clematis Flammula is in 
November after the flowering season is past. Itmay then 
be cut hard back, and will make vigorous growth the fol- 
lowing spring. If it is allowed to remain unpruned for 
some years, it forms a dense mat of tangled shoots that 
detracts from the naturally graceful appearance of the 
plant. As you have not pruned it already, you had better 
cut it hard back as soon as it shows the least sign of 
breaking into growth. Fig-trees should not be pruned in 
the way of cutting them back, but the branches require 
occasional thinning. Old branches that are destitute of 
shoots may be cut out with advantage. It is the young, 
well-ripened branches that produce the finest fruits ; these 
should, therefore, be allowed plenty of space to develop, 
so that they may become well matured by the sun and air. 
If the tree is a standard, all suckers should be cut away, 
and if trained to a wall, only the suckers required for 
training should be allowed toremain, The thinning may 
be taken in hand at once. 


2432—Cyclamens with badly-formed blos- 
soms(C,.S,).—The common practice now adopted in order 
to obtain fine healthy plants and large blossoms of these 
charming subjects is to sow the seed annually in October 
or November, or every second year. Dry roots used to be 
saved and repotted year after year, but the quality of blos- 
som was miserable compared to those now in vogue. It 
is true the strain of seed has been consid2rably improved 
by selection and hybridising, and you would do well to 
obtain some such seed from a reliable source, or, better 
still, young seedlings a few months old, and grow them on 
yourself, for we suspect your plants are from old corms. 
Cyclamen during summer should have a light airy posi- 
tion ; the plants being shaded from scorching sun and 
syringed after a hot day. The young seedlings as they 
fill the pots with roots should be gradually potted on un- 
til they are in 5-inch pots. Such plants will come into 
bloom in November or December, and keep on yielding 
flowers for several weeks. The compost we recommend 
is 2 parts good turfy loam, 1 part good Oak-leaf soil, or 
peat, and some sand and charcoal broken up fairly small. 
See that the plants are not overwatered, for they abhor 
a stagnant soil, and the pots must be perfectly drained.— 
E 


oe 


2433—Hedge to hide kitchen garden 
(K. M. W.).—A hedge of climbing Roses ought to succeed 
well in the deep bed between your flower and kitchen 
gardens, but wire nettingis not the best material on which 
to train Roses. A rough paling would be better, or a fence 
of wattled Osiers. You would find that the Roses would 
cover these far more speedily than they would wire 
netting. You should make your border very rich, as the 
plants will then make vigorous growth from the first, 
which is the great desideratum in starting a hedge of any 
description. The following are good climbing Roses, 
suitable for your purpose: Réve d’Or, Gloire Lyonnaise, 
W. A. Richardson, Gloire de Dijon, L’Ideal, Madame 
Berard, Reine Marie Henriette, Climbing Captain Christy, 
Madame d’Arblay, Alister Stella Gray, Kaiserin Frederic, 
the semi-double Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, a brilliant 
red incolour and very vigorous, and Carmine Pillar, single, 
bright crimson-scarlet. Besides these there are the 
Ayrshire Roses and the Evergreen Roses, of which latter, 
the well-known Félicité-Perpetue (creamy-white) and 
Flora (pink) are the best. Here and there you might 
have plants of the single yellow and copper Austrian 
| Briers, which soon grow toa large size in congenial soil, 
while the old-fashioned Maiden’s Blush would be at home 
| in such a position. 


NAMES OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 


Names of plants.—W. 7. D.—1, Variegated Aloe 
|(Agave); 2, Variegated New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax); 3, Variety of Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium) ; 
4, Magnolia grandiflora.— /Fritz.—Evergreen Ci.matis 
(C. cirrhosa). T. F.—The Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
nummularia). Apparently only one kind was sent.—— 
X. Y. Z.—Several plants have flag-like leaves similar 
to the one sent, but we think yours is a Clivia, a 
strong-growing tuberous-rooted plant that sends up stout 
stems that carry clusters of yellowish-red flowers. The 
plants like a moderate warmth in the winter, but will do 
wellin a greenhouse in the summer. You can shift it 
into a larger pot about the middle of next month, as roots 
will then soon flower. There are several varieties. —— 
A. H, H., Birm.—The blue fiower is Franciscea calycina ; 
the other Hibiscus rosa-sinensis Cooperi.—J. Hope.— 
Kindly send again ; flower withered. 








Names of fruits.—R. Harrison.—Groom’s Princess 
| Royal—A, 7. L.—The name of the Apple is Annie 
' Elizabeth. 
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